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Audebit quzcunque param ſplendoris habebunt, 
Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
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Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, 


Quz priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 
Nunc fitus informis premit, et deſerta vetuſtas. Hor, 
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LAB 


A liquid confonant, which preſerves 
always the ſame ſound in Engliſh. In 

9 the Saxon it was aſpirated a P lap, 
55. if ; ; Plazpoig, /ady. 

At the end of a monolyllable it is always dou- 
bled ; as ball; fill; full, except after a diph- 
thong ; As, ful; fe. {; v, cool, In a word of 
more ſyllables it is written fingle ; as, chant ; 
can: ; tendril. It is ſometimes put before e, and 
ſounded ſechly after it ; as bible; tut. 

La. iatrrje2, { corrupted by an effeminate pro- 
nunciation from +; unleſs it be the French /a.] 
dee; look; behold. 

La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil, 

How he takes it at heart. Sh, Tu. Night. 

La/znaxoum. nf. A refin, of a ſtrong not un- 
pleaſant ſmell, and an aromatic, but not agreea- 
ble taſte. This juice exudates from a low ſpread- 
ing ſhrub in Crete. Hill. 

To LAuE x. v. a. | libefacin, Latin. ] bay 
en; to impair. Diet 

LVL. n. ſ. | Libelhom, Latin. 

1. A ſmall flip or ſerip of writing. 

When T1 wak'd, I found 
This /abe/ on my boſom ; whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardnefs, that T can 


Make no collection of it. Shak. Cymbeline, 
2. Any thing appendant to a r writing. 
On the e of lead, the heads of St. Peter and 


Se. Paul are imprefſed from the papal ſeal. Ay/Fe, 
3- [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parch- 

ken affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 

the appending ſeal. So alſo any paper, annexed 

by way of addition or explication to any will or 

teſtament, is called a be! or codicil. Harris. 

God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our 

hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 

Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. Shak. 

La'sENT. adj. [ /abens, Latin.) Sliding; io 


ding; ſlipping. 
La'viaL. adj. [l1bialis, Lat.] Uttered by the 
lips. 


The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

Some particular affefion of ſound in its paſſage 
to the lips, will ſeem to make ſome compoſition 
in any vow el which is Ji. Held, El. of Sp. 
4 LAnIAT E. adj. Lil ium, Lat.] Formed with 

ips. 

La'nt0DENTAL. adj. | labium and dentalis. 
Formed or pronounced by the co-operation of the 
lips and teeth. 

Tie dental conſonants are very eaſy ; and firſt 
the 2 „ev, alſo the luigudentals, r 5, 
4 h Holder. 

Lano'RANT. n. . Llilorum, Lat.] A chemiſt. 
Not in uſe. 

I can ſhew vou a fort of fixt ſulphur, made by 
an induftrious Luborant. Boyl.. 

La'BORATORY. 7 . [{tbaratire, Fr.] A che- 
mitt's work-room. 

It would contribute to the hiſtory of colours, if 
chemiſts would in their IH j,s take à heedful 
notice, and give us a faithful account, of the co- 
fours obſerved in the ſtcam of bodies, either ſub- 
Iimed or diſtilled. Boyl.. 

The flames of love will perform thoſe miracles 
they of the furnace boaft of, would they employ 
themſelves in this {bor ator y, Decay of Piet. 

LARORIOUS. adj. CL,, Fr. laboric/ns, 
Latin.) 


and generates maladies. 


| 


vice in the ; 


L. 


LAB 


1. Diligent in work ; affiduous. 

That which makes the clergy glorious, is to be 
cnowing in their proſeiſions, unſpotted in their 
lives, active and boric; in their charges, bold and 
reſolute in ſing ſeducers, and daring to look 
and, laſtly, to be gentle, cour- 
teous, and compaſſionate to all. South. 

A ſpacious cave within its farmoſt part, 
Was hew'd and fafhion'd by laborious art, 
Through the hill's hollow ſides. 

To his /ator15us youth conſum'd in war, 
And laſting age, adoru'd and crown'd with — 

910 

2. Requiring labour ; tireſome ; not eaſy. 

Do'ſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, 
Laloriaus virtues all? learn them trom Cato. 

Addiſon. 

Lano'arovsLy. adv. [from Irin. With 
labour ; with toil. 

The folly of him, who pumps very {orion 
in a ſhip, "_ _— to ſtop the Dump Dec. 755 

laborioefly to bear 
A weight of — and breathe the vital air. Pope. 

LaBo'xiousxess. =. /, [from laborias.] 

1. Toilfomeneſs ; difficulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainleſſneſs, as well as 
the /abor ice of the work ; thoſe wretched crea- 
tures, buried in earth and darkneſs, were never 
the richer for all the ore they digged ; no more is 
the inſatiate miſer. Decay of Picty. 

2. Diligence; aſſiduity. 

LA'BOUR. n w Calas, Fr. Labor, Lat.] 

1. The act of doing what requires a painful ex- 
ertion of {trength, or weariſome perieverance ; 
pains ; toil ; travail; work. 

If I find her boneſt, I loſe not my labour; if 
ſhe be otherwiſe, it is labou well beſtowed. Sha. 

I ſent to know your faith, leſt the tempter have 
tempted you, and our labour be in vain. 1 T. iii. 

2. Work to be done. 

Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather with than 
look for. Hooker. 

If you had been the wife of Hercules 
Six of his /abowrs you'd have done, and fav'd 
Your huſband ſo much ſweat. Shak. Cor. 

3- Exerciſe ; motion with ſome degree of vio- 
lence. 

Moderate labeur of the body conduces to the 
preſervation of health, and curing many initial 
liſeaſes; but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, 
Harvey. 


Dryden. 


4. Childbirth; travail. 
Sith of women's /:b9ur; thou haſt c 
And generation goodly do'ſt enlarge, 
Incline thy will to affect our wiſhful vow. Spen/. 
Not knowing twas my Lale, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain ; - 
My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd, 
Which with her hand the conſcious nurſe ſup- 
preſs'd. Dryden. 
Not one woman of two hundred dies in 145 our. 
Gravwnt 
His heart is in continual labour ; it even travails 
with the obligation, and is in pangs till it be de- 
livered. Seuth's Ser n. 
To Lou. v. u. [laloro, Lat. 
1. Totoil; to at with painful . 
When ſhall 1 come to th' top of that ſame hill ? 
—You do climb up it now 3 look how we laborer, 
Shak-ſpeare. 
For your highneſs"-good I ever /borr'd, 
More than mine own. » Shak, Henry VIII. 
Who is with him? 


| 


| 


LAB 
Nove but the fool, who 4*aur; to out- jeſt 
His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shak. Aug Lea. 

Let more uo K be laid upon the men, that they 
may / wowr therein. Exad. v. 9. 

He is ſo touch d with the memory of her beue- 
volence and protection, that ius foul labars for an 
expreiliou to tepreſent it. Notes on the Odyj/ey. 

Epaphras faluteth you, always labow ing fervent- 
ly for you m prayers, that ye may Rand perfect. 

Cal. iv. 12. 

2. To do work; to take pains. 

The matter of the ceremomes had wrought, for 
the moit part, only upon light-headed, weak 
men, whole ſatisfaction was agt to be /abaur:d for. 

Clyendon. 

A Al ous ing man that is given to drunkenneſs, 
thall not be rich. Feiful. xix. 1. 

That n the night they may be a guard to us, 
and /:our on the day. Neb. iv. 22. 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, fo he had no temptation to t for 
more than he could make uſe of. Locke. 

3- To move with difficulty. 

The ſtone that 4450; up the hill, 

Mock ing the lab'rers toil, returning ſill, 
Is love. Granville, 

4- To be diſeaſed with. { Arbe Lee, Lat. 
Not in uſe. 

They abound with horſe, 
Of which one want our camp doth only labour. 
Ben Jonſon. 
I was called to another, who in childbed - 


bur ed of an ulcer in her left hip. W. ſeman. 
5. To be in diſtreſs; to be preſſed. 
To this infernal lake the fury flies, 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the Lb'ring 
{kies. Dryden. 
NN her from the 
throne, 
As ſounding cymbals aid the lab ring moon. Dryd. 


This exerciſe will call down the favour of Hea- 
ven upon you, to remove thoſe afflictions you now 
lat aur under from you. Wake's Prep. for Deaths 

6. To be in childbirth ; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 

When ſhe was /adrizg in throws of birth; 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 
And rais'd it up, and toſs d it on the flame. Dr. Ov, 

Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem d to Hl our with th' inſpiring God. Pope. 

To Lx/youUR. v. a. 

1. To work at; to move with difficulty ; to 
form with labour; to proſecute with effort. 

To uſe brevity, and avoid much /2bouring of the 
work, is to be granted to him that will make an 
abridgment. 2 Mac. 

Had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 
To labwur arms for Troy. D. yden s M _ 

An eager defire to know ſomething concern 
him, has occaſioned mankind to Labou the poi 
under theſe diſadvantages, and turn on all hunde, 
to ſee if there were any thing left which might 
have the leaſt appearaace of information. F.. 

2. To beat; to belabour. 

Take, ſhepherd, take a plant of ſtab' -.-10ak, 


And hour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke, Dro 


La/v0URER. . [I rburcar, Fr.] 

1. One who is employed in coarte and toilſome 
work. 

If a ftate run moſt to noblemen and gentlemen, 
and that the huſbondmen bs but as their work» 
folks and /abourer', you may have 4 good cavalry, 
but never gout ſtable foot, a». 

A Ihe 
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The ſan but ſeem'd the lab rer of the year, 
Each waxing moon ſupply d her wat'ry ſtore, 
To ſwell thoſe tides, which from the line did 


bear 
Their brimful veſſels to the Belgian ſhore. Dryd. 

Labezrers and idle perſons, children and ſtrip- 
lings, old men and young men muſt have divers 
diets. Artuthnot. 

Not balmy fleep to lab' ers faint with pain, 

Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo charming, as thy fight to me. Pope. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth'd, the hungry fed, 
Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, 
Th: {at rer bears. 

The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, I have 
no need of thee ; nor the merchant to the /abourer, 
I have no need of thee. Sift. 

2. One who takes pains in any employment. 

Sir, I am a true /abourer ; I earn that I eat; get 
that I 8 owe no man hate; 3 — 
happineſs. - -ſpeare. 
The ſtone that /atours up the hill, nt 
Mocking the Jie toil, returning ſtill, 

Is love. Granville, 

La/noursSoME. adj. [from lalour.] Made with 
great labour and diligence. Not in uſe. 

Forget | 
Your /abow ſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Jove angry. Shakeſpeare's Cymtel. 

He hath, my lord, by lubour ſome petition, 
Wrung from me my flow leave. Sate. Hamlet. 

La'BRa. r./.{ Spaniſh. ] A lip. Not uſed. Ham. 

Word of denial in thy /abras here ; 

Word of denial, froth and ſcum thou lieft. SHA 

La'syRiNTH. n. . [labyrinthus, Latin.] A 
maze; a place formed with inextricable windings. 

Suffolk, ſtay ; | 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth ; 
1here Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shak:/. 
Words, which would tear 


The tender /abyrinth of a maid's ſoft ear. Donne. 
clamours tear, 
The ears foft labyrinth, and cleft the air. Sondys. 


The earl of Eſſex had not proceeded with his 
accuitomed warineſs and ſkill; but run into /a- 
byrinths, from hence he could not diſentangle 
himſelf. Clarendon. 

My foul is on her journey; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to loſe herſelf 
I' th' maze and winding labyrinths o' th* world. 

Denham, 

Lac. u. / 

Luc is uſually diſtinguiſned by the name of a 
gum, but improperly, becauſe it is inflammable 
and not ſoluble in water. We have three ſorts 
of it, which are all the product of the fame tree. 
1. The Rick ic. 2. The feed uc. z. The ſhell 
lac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug 
belongs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 

Hill. 

LACE. ». f. [lcet, French; lgueus, Latin.) 

1. A ſtring; a cord. | 

There the fond fly entangled, ſtruggled long, 
Himſelf to free thereout ; but all in vain : 

For ſtriving more, the mote in /aces ſtrong 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy ſnares, the ſabtil loops among. ene. 

2. A ſnare; a gin. 

The king had ſnarcd been in love's ſtrong lace. 

Tairfux. 

z. A plated ſtring, with which women faſten 
their clothes. 

O' cut my lace, left my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Shakeſpeare, 

Doll ne'er was call'd to cut her Iicc, 

Or throw cold water in her face. _ Swift, 
4- Ornaments of fine thread curionfly woven. 
Our Ergl:iſh dames are much given to the wear- 

ing of coftly laces; and, if they be brought from 

It. ly. they are in great eſteem. Bacon. 

8. Textures of thread, with gold or ſilver. 

He wears a ſtuff, whoſe thread is coarſe and 

round, 

But trimm'd with curious lace. Hes bert. 
6. Sugar. A cant word; now out of uſe. 

If haply he the ſect purſues, 

That read and comment upon news ; 


LAC 


| He takes up their myſterious face, 


He drinks his coffee without lace. Prior. 
To Lack. v. a. [fromthe noun.] 
1. To faſten with a ſtring run through eilet holes. 
I cauſed a fomentation to be made, and put on 

4 laced ſock, by which the weak parts were 

ſtrengthened. Wiſeman. 
At this, for new replies he did not ſtay, 

But /ac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd. 
Theſe glitt'ring ſpoils, now made the victor's 

gain, 
He to his budy ſuits ; but ſuits in vain : 
Meſſapus' helm he finds among the reſt, 


Pope. | And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. Dryden. 


Like Mrs. Primly's great belly; ſhe may /ace it 
down before, but it burniſhes on her hips. Congy. 
When Jenny's ſtays are newly lac'd, 
Fair Alma plays about her waiſt. Prior, 
2. To adorn with gold or ſilver textures ſewed on. 
It is but a night-gown in reſpe& of yours; cloth 
of gold and coats, and /ac'd with ſilver. Shakeſp. 
3. To embelliſh with variegations. 
; Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do /ace the ſevering clouds in yonder Eaſt ; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Shakeſp. 
Then clap four flices of pilaſter on't, 


That, /ac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a front. Pope. 


4. To beat; whether from the form which 
L' Eſtrange uſes, or by corruption of /a/h. 

Go you, and find me out a man that has no cu- 
rioſity at all, or I'll /ace your coat for ye. L”Eftr. 

Lacko Mutton. An old word for a whore. 

Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to 
her a laced mutton, and ſhe gave me nothing for my 
labour. bakeſpeare. 

La'CEMAN. 2. /. [ lace and man.] One who deals 
in lace. - 

I met with a nonjuror, engaged with a /aceman, 
whether the late French king was moſt like Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, or Nero. Addiſon's Spectator. 

La/CERABLE. adj. | from lacerate.] Such as may 
be torn. , 

Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual com- 
merce with the air, they muſt neceſſarily lie open 
to great damages, becauſe of their thin and lucera- 
ble compoſure. Harvey. 

To LA\CERATE. v. a. | /acero, Latin.] To tear; 
.to rend ; to ſeparate by violence. 

And my ſons /acerate and rip up, viper-like, the 
womb that brought them forth. Howe/'s Eng. Tears, 

The heat breaks through the water, fo as to la- 
cerate and lift up great bubbles too heavy for the 
air to buoy up, and cauſeth boiling. Derham. 

Here lacerated friendſhip claims a tear. 

Vanity of Human 4 

Lac iox. 3. /, from luccrate.] The act of 
tearing or rending; the breach made by teai ing. 

The effects are, extenſion of the great veſſels, 
compreilton of the leſſer, and lacerations upon ſmall 
cauſes. Arbuthnor, 

La'ceRATIVE. adj, [from lacerate.] Tearing ; 
having the power to tear. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part ulcerated, upon the continual afflux of lacera- 
tive hamours. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Ly/cusyMAL, adj. | lache mal, French.] Ge- 
nerating tears. 

It is of an exquiſite ſenſe, that, upon any touch, 
the tears might be ſqueezed from the l:chrymal 
glands, to waſh and clean it. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

La'chRYMARY. adj. [l:chryma, Lat.] Contain- 
ing tears. 8 5 

How many dreſſes are there for each particular 
deity? what a variety of ſhapes in the ancient 
urns, lamps, and /achrymary vellels ? Addiſon. 

LacurxMAa'T10N. n. ſ. | from /achryma, Latin.] 
The act of weeping or ſhedding tears. 


veſſel in which tears are gathered to the honour of 
the dead. 

Laci'x1iAaTED. adj. [ from lacinia, Lat.] Adorn- 
ed with fringes and borders. 

To LACK. v. 4. | lacck:n, to leſſen, Dutch] To 
want ; to need ; to be without. 

Every good and holy deſire, though it lac the 
form, hath notwithſtanding in itſelf the ſubſtance, | 


La/cuxvMaTORY. u. /. | lachrimatoire, Fr.] A 


LAC 


and with him the force of prayer who regardeth 

the very moanings, groans, and ſighs of the 2 

ooker, 

A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without 
ſcarceneſs ; thou ſhalt not /ac any thing in it. 

Deut. viii, 9. 

One day we hope thou ſhalt bring back, 

Dear Bolingbroke, the juſtice that we /ack. Daniel, 
Intreat they may, authority they at. Danicl, 
To Lack. v. u. 

1. To be in want. 

The lions do lic and ſuffer hunger. Com. Prayer, 

2. To be wanting. 

Peradventure there ſhall lact five of the = 4 
righteous ; wilt thou deſtroy all the city for 
of five. Geneſis, viii. 28. 

There was nothing lc4mg to them: David re- 
covered all. . 1 Sam. XXX. 19. 

That which was 4.c&ng on your part, they have 
ſupplied. I Cor. Xvi. 17. 

Lack. 3. . [from the verb.] 

1. Want; need; failure. 

In the ſcripture there neither wanteth any thing, 
the lick whereof might deprive us of life. Hooker. 
. Many that are not mad 

Have ſure more /ack of reaſon. Shakeſpeare, 

He was not able to kcep that place three days, 
for lack of victuals. Ao 

The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, 

For want of fighting was grown ruſty, 

And eat into itſelf, for lack 

Of ſomebody to hew and hack. Hudibrat. 
2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almoſt 

obſolete. 

La'cKBRAIN. 2. . [lack and brain.] One that 
wants Wit. 

What a lactbrain is this? Our plot is as good 2 
plot as ever was laid. Shak:ſpeare's Henry IV. 

La'cKER. n. . A kind of varniſh, which, ſpread 
upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits a good colour. 

To La'CKER. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſmear 
over with lacker. 

ba org the ſtage, and made the people 

re ! 

Cato's long wig, flower'd gown, and lacter d chair. 


Pope. 
La'cxtv. nf. [lacquais, Fr,] An attending — 
yant ; a foot- boy. 
They would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door: a fellow connſellor, 
"Mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys ' Shakeſpeare. 
Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
| He's cautious to avoid the coach and ſix, 
And on the /acteys will no quarrel fix. Dryden, 
Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as 
they are now-a-days. Addiſon's Spectutor. 
To LK ERV. v. a. [ from the noun.] To attend 


| ſervilely. I know not whether Milian has uſed 


this word very properly. 
This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, 2 the varying tide, 
To rot itfelf with motion. Shateſp. Ant. and Clep, 
So dear to heav'n is ſaintly chaſtity, 
That when a ſoul is found fincerely ſo, 
A thouſand liveried angels /ack-y her, 
Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt. Milton, 
To La/cKEv. v. n. To act as a foot-boy ; to 
pay ſervile attendance. 
Oft have ſervants ſeen on horſes ride, 
The free and noble /acquey by their fide. Sardys, 
Our Italian tranſlator of the Æneis is a foot poet; 
he /ackeys by the fide of Virgil, but never mounts 
behind him. Dryden, 
La/CKLINEN. adj. [lack and lincn.] Wanting 
ſhirts. 
You poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lactlinen mate 
away, you mouldy rogue, away. Shateſpearc. 
L/>KLUSTRE. adj. [luck and luftre.] Wanting 
brightneſs. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with /ac&/-fre eye, 
Says very wiſely, It is ten a clock. Shakeſpear-, 
LACO/NICK. adj. | laconicus, Lat. laconique, F r.] 
Short ; brief; from Lacencs, the Spartans, who 
uſed few words, 


I grow 


LAD 


I grow laconict even beyond laconiciſm ; for 
ſometimes I return only yes, or no, to queſtionary 
or petitionary epiſtles of half a yard long. Pepe. 

La'con1sM. . f. | /aconiſme, Fr. laconiſmus, Lat.] 
A conciſe ſtile : called by Pope loconiciſm. See LA- 
CONICK. 

As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo it is 
very comprehenſive : no /4cont/2z can reach it. It 
is the ſhort-hand of the miad, and crowds a great 


deal in a little room. Cullier of the Aspect. 
Laco'xicALLY. adv. | from /aconick.] Briefly ; 


conciſely. 
Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, 
and defirous to enter into religion there, writ to 


the abbot la,. . Camden Remains. 
La'cTaARY. ach. ¶lactureui, Lat.] Milky; full 
of juice like milk. 


From ld, or milky plants, which have a 
white and lacteous juice diſperſed through every 
part, there ariſe flowers blue and 3 Br own. 

La'cTAKY. n. . [ lattarium, J A dairy 

0e. 
Lc TNT IR. 1. . ¶ lac, Lat. ] The act or time 
of giving ſuck. a 


LxcTEaL. adj. | from lac, Lat.] Milky; con- 
veying chyle of the colour of milk. 

As the food paſſes, the chyle, which is the nu- 
tritive part, is ſeparated from the excrementitious 
by the /afcal veins ; and from thence conveyed 
into the blood. | Locke. 

La'cTEAL. . g. The veſſel that conveys chy le. 

The mouths of the /a#eals may permit aliment, 
acrimonous or not ſufficiently attenuated, to enter 
in people of lax conſtitutions, whereas their 
ſphinRers will ſhut againſt them in ſuch as have 

org fibres. . Arbuthnot. 

Leros. adj. [ lacteus, Lat.] 

1. Milky. a 

Though we leave out the Ac circle, yet are 
there more by four than Philo mentions. Bron. 

2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. 

The lungs are ſuitable for reſpiration, and the 
lucteaus veſſels for the reception of the chyle. Bene. 

LacTt#'scEtxCE. nf. | lafteſco, Lat.] Tendency 
to milk, or milky colour. 

This lacteſcence does commonly enſue, when 
wine, being impregnated with gums, or other 
vegetable concretions, that abound with ſulphu- 
reous corpuſcles, fair water is ſuddenly poured 
upon the ſolution. Boyle on Colours, 

Lacre'/scEnT. adj. | lafteſcens, Lat.] Producing 
milk, or a white juice. 

Amongſt the pot-herbs are ſome /aFeſcent plants, 
as lettuce and endive, which contain a wholeſome 
juice. Arbuthnot. 

LacTrFreRrovs. adj. | lic and ſero.] What con- 
veys or brings milk . ; 

He makes the breaſts to be nothing but glan- 
dules, made up of an infinite number of little 
knots, each whereof hath its excretory veſſel, or 
Lucifer cu duct. Kay on the Creation. 

Lav. . , [leode, Saxon, which commonly 
ſignifies people, but ſometimes, fays Mr. Lys, a 


1. A boy; a ſtripling, in familiar language. 
We were 
Two lid, that thought there was no more behind, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. Shakeſpeare's inter Tale. 
The poor {:4 who wants knowledge, muſt ſet 
his invention on the rack, to ſay ſomething where 
he knows nothing. Locke. 
Too far from the ancient forms of teaching ſe- 
veral good grammarians have departed, to the 
_ great detriment of ſuch lud as have been removed 
to other ſchools. | Watts. 
2. A boy; a young man, in paſtoral language. 
For grief whereof the d would after joy, 
But pin'd away in anguiſh, and ſelf-wilPd annoy. 
Spenſer. 
The ſhepherd lad, 
Whoſe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
So many ages. Milton. 
LA'DDER. . /. [Platne, Saxon.) 
1. A frame made with ſteps placed between 
two upright pieces. | 


'LAD 
Whoſe compoſt is rotten, and carried in time, 
And ſpread as it ſhould be, thrift's /adder may 
climb. Tuſſer. 
Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and buſy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire ; 


Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 
And ſome more bold mount {dders to the fire. 


Eaſy in words thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime; 
'Tis like the /:dd:r in the patriarch's dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height above the ſkies. Prior. 

I ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half 
from the ground, capable of holding four of the 
inhabitants with two or three /.:44-13 to mount it. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then took ſhe help to her of a ſervant near 
about her huſband, whom ſhe knew to be of a 
haſty ambition; and ſuch a one, who waating 
true ſufficiency to raiſe him, would make a /addey 


of any miſchief. Sidney. 
I muſt climb her window, 
The /adder made of cards. Shakeſpeare. 


Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. Shak. 

Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shak. 

3. A gradual riſe. | 

Erdow'd with all theſe accompliſhments, we 
leave him in the full career of ſucceſs, mounting 
faſt towards the top of the l/add:r eccleſiaſtical, 
which he hath a fair probability to reach. Swift. 

Lap. n. /. | 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from 
the Saxon lade, which ſignifies a purging or diſ- 
charging ; there being a diſcharge of the waters 
into the ſea, or into ſome greater river. Gibſon C. 

To Laps. v. a. preter. lade; and part. paſ- 
ſive, ladd or laden. [from Plaven, Saxon.] It 
is now commonly written load. 

1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 

And they laded their aſſes with corn, and de- 
parted thence. | Gene/i:, xlii. 26. 

The experiment which ſheweth the weights of 
ſeveral bodies in compariſon with water, is of uſe 
in lading of ſhips, and ſhewing what burthen they 
will bear. Bacon. 

The veſſels, heavy luden, put to fea 
With proſp'rous winds ; a woman leads the way. 

| - Dryden. 

Though the peripatetick doctrines does not ſa- 
tisfy, yet it is as eaſy to account for the difficulties 
he charges on it, as for thoſe his own hypotheſis 
is laden with. 5 

2. [Pla dan, to draw, Saxon. ] To heave out; 
to throw out. 

He chides the ſea that ſunders him from them, 
Say ing, he'll Ide it dry to have his way. Shakeſp. 

They never let blood; but ſay, if the pot boils 
too faſt there is no need of /-d:ng out any of the 
water, but only of taking away the fire; and fo 
they allay all heats ofvthe blood by abſtinence, and 
cooling herbs. Temple. 

If there be ſprings in the Qlate, there muſt be 
help to /:d or pump it out. Nor timer. 

La'pixG. . /. [from lade. ] Weight; burthen. 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and 

rent — 
With their rich 4:ding to the bottom went. Waller. 

The ſtorm grows higher and higher, and threa- 
tens the utter loſs of the ſhip: there is but one 
way to fave it, which is, by throwing its rich 
:ad;ng overboard. South. 

It happened to be foul weather, ſo that the ma- 
riners caſt their whole lading overboard to ſave 
themſelves. L' Fftrang-. 

Why _— he fink where nothing ſeem'sd to 

82 | 
His /ading little, and his ballaſt leſs. Swift. 

LA'DLE. . /. [Plzvle, Saxon, from pla dan; 
leaugh, Erſe.] 

1. A large ſpoon ; a veſſel with a long handle, 
uſed in throwing out any liquid from the veſle! 
containing it. 

Some ſtirr d the molten ore with ladles great. 

| Spenſer. 


Locke, | We make thee lady. 


LAD 


ö When the materials of glaſs have been kept 
long in fuſion, the mixture caſts up the ſuperflu- 
ous ſalt, which the workmen take off with Jad. . 


| B ls 

A Hale for our filver diſh i 
Ts what I want, is what I wiſh. Prior. 
2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which 


. | the water falling turns it. 


La\pue-ruL. n. . [lad and full.) 

If a footman be going up with a diſh of ſoup, 
let the cook with a C. dle ful dribble his livery all the 
way up ſtairs. | Swift. 

ADV. . /. [Plzpors, Saxon. ] 

1. A woman of high rank : the title of / dy 
properly belongs to the wives of knights, of all 
degrees above them, and to the daughters of earls, 
and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my /ady, his mother, play'd 
falſe with a ſmith. | Shak-ſpecre. 

I would thy huſband were dead: I would make 
thee my L dy. I your lady, Sir John? alas, 
I ſhould be a pitiful I. 3 4 Mer. Miu. of W. 

I am forry my relation to fo deſerving a Jud, 
ſhould be any occafion of her danger and affliction. 

| King Char ies. 

2. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. 

O fooliſh fairy's ſon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doleful fate? 
Were it not better I that /ady had, 

Than that thou hadſt repented it too late? Sper/cr, 

Before Homer's time this great Judy was ſcarce 
heard of. Ralcigh, 

May every lady an Evadne prove, 

That ſhall divert me from Aſpaſia's love. Waller. 
Should I ſhun the dangers of the war, 
With ſcorn the Trojans wou'd reward my pains, 
And their proud /adics with their ſweeping trains. 
Dryden. 

We find on medals the repreſentations of /adics, 
that have given occaſion to whole volumes on the 
account only of a face. Addiſon on Ancient Med ali. 

3- A word of complaiſance uſed of women. 

Say, good Czfar, 
That I ſome /ady trifles have reſerv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. Shat-ſprore. 

I hope I may ſpeak of women without offence 
to the ladies. Guardim. 

4. Miſtreſs, importing power and dominion ; 
as, lady of the manor. 

Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to this, 
With ſhadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-ſkirted meads, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


La/dv-8rpsTrRAwW. =. f. [Gallium.] It is a 
plant of the ſtellate kind. Milli, 
"- * . 5 
La'ox-cow. . [AfmallredinſeQ vagiuo- 
La'dy-ety. f P*anous] 


Fly ledy-bird, north, ſouth, or eaſt or weſt, 
Fly where the man is found that I love beſt. Gay. 
This dA I take from off the graſs, 
Whoſe ſpotted back might ſcarlet red ſurpaſs. Gay. 
La/dY-vaY. . /. | /ady and day.] The day on 
which the annanciation of the blſſed virgin is 
celebrated. 
La'oy-LIKE. adj. [lady and like.) Soft; deli- 
cate ; elegant. 
Her tender conſtitution did declare, 
Too /ady-/ike a long fatigue to bear. Dryder. 
La'vy-MANTLE. . J. [Alchimilla.] A pink 
ters 
Laoysnry. , [from lady.] The title of a lady. 
Madam, he ſends your ladyſbip this ring. Shake. 
If they be nothing but mere ſtateſmen, 
Your /ad;/h:þ ſhall obſerve their gravity, 
And their reſervedneſs their many cautions, 
Fitting their perſons. Ben TJonjon's Cutiline. 
I the wronged pen to pleaſe, 
Make it my humble thanks ex 
Unto your /ady/>ip in theſe. | 


Nuke. 


'Tis Galla; let her /ady/>ip but peep. Dryd. Ju. 
La/vy's-SLIPPEK. . J. [ Calceolous.] A plant. 
: Mill. % 
pl.nt. 
aMillr, 


M ben 


Lox's-sNMõỹ0 K. . [ Cardamine.] A 


LAT! 
_ When dazies pied, and violets blue, 
And od\'s-jrocks all filver white, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shak-ſpeare. 
See here a boy gathering lilies and /ady-ſmcks, 
and there a girl cropping culverkeys and cowiſlips, 
all to make garlands, W.ton's Angler. 
> adj, | lzng, Saxon; egg, Swediſh, the 
end, ? 
1. Coming behind; falling ſhort, 
I could be well content 
To entertain the Jg end of my life 
With quiet hours. Shateipeere's Thenry IV. 
Ihe floweſt footed who come g, ſupply the 
Mow of a rear ward. Care's Su y. 
I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines 
Log of a brother. Shak ſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Sluggiſh; flow; tardy. It is out of uſe, but 
retained in Scotland. | 
He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And th.t a winged Mercury did bear; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too g to ſee him buried. SH. R. III. 
Wie know your thoughts of us, that layman are 
7 :7*touls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, 
which Hearn, grown weary of more perfect 
work, 
det upright with a little puff of breath, 
And bid us paſs for men. Dryd. Don, Sebaſtian, 
2. Lait; long delayed. 
Pack to their old play-fellows : there I take 
Ti. they, cum privil gio, wear away 
Ihe {ig end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Lac. n. /. : 
1. The loweſt claſs ; the rump ; the fag end. 
The reſt of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of 
Athens, together with the common Jig of people, 
hat is amiſs in them, make ſuitable for deſtruc- 
tion. Shakeſpeare, 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 
The laſt, the lag of all the race. Dryden's Virg'!. 
What makes my ram the Jg of all the mo ? 
| oe. 
To Lac. 2. 1. 5 
1. Jo loiter; to move flowly. 
She paſs'd, with fear and fury wild; 
Ihe nurſe went /agzirg After with the child. Dryd. 
The remrant of his days he ſafely paſt, 
Nor found they Id too flow, nor flow'd too faſt. 
Prior. 
2. To ſtay hehind ; not to come in. 
Behind her far away a dwarf did 4g. Fairy Qs. 
Iſhall not /ag behind, nor err 

The way, thou leading. 

The knight himſelf did after ride, 
Leading Crowdero by his ſide, | 
And tow'd him, if he Ig, behind, 
Like boat againſt the tide and wind. udib raus. 
If he finds a fairy log in liglit, | 


He drives the wretch before, and laſhes into night. 


D: vd. * 
She hourly preſs' d for ſomething new; 
Ideas came into her mind 

So faſt, his leſſons /agg*d behind. Serif 

La'cctr. » . [from J.] A loiterer; an 
idler ; one that loiters behind. 

LN ict. adj. [7 que, Fr. lalcut, Lat. 744... 
Belonging to the laity, or people as diſtinct from 
the clergy. 

In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the 
laic al ü Camden. 

Lato. Preterite participle of /:;. 

Money lid up for the relief of widows and fa- 
thericfs children. 2 Mac, iii. 10. 

A ſcheme which was writ ſome years ſince, and 
laid by to be ready on a fit occaſion, Sr.... 

Lats, Preterite participle of /y:. 

Mary ſeeth two angels in white, ſitting, the 
one at the head, and the other at the feet, where 
the bod; of Jetus had lui. Tobn, XX. 12. 

1 he parcels had {ain by, before they were open- 
ed, between four and five years. 40 U. 

Laik. n. ſ. | ai, in French, ſigniſies a wild ſow, 
or a foreſt : the derivation is eaty in either ſenſe; 
or from cer, Dutch. ] The couch of a boar, or 
wild beat. 


NMiltan. 


LAM 
Out of the ground uproſe, 
As from his /.ir, the wild beaſt, where he wons 
In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den, Alton, 
But range the foreſt, by the ſilver fide 


Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fatt'ning clover for your fare, 


And moſſy caverns for your noon=tide {:ir, Dryden 


Laikb. . ſ. [Plagop'e, Saxon. ] The lord of a 
manor in the Scottiſh dialeR. 

Shrive but their title, and their monevs poize, 
A lad and twenty pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, 

\nd a good ſober two-pence, and well o. 


Claveland. 

Lai'TY. . .. Da. 

r. The people, as diſtinguiſhed from the clergy. 

An humble clergy is a very good one, and an 
humble / too, fince humility is a virtue that 
equally adorns every ſtation of life. Swift, 

2. The ſtate of a layman. 

The more uſual cauſc of this deprivation 1s a 
mere /.:/y, or want of holy orders. - e Darcy, 

Lak. u. ſ. | lac, French, Act, Lat. } 

1. A large diffuſion of inland water. 

He adds the running ſprings and ſtanding /ztes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Dr yder. 

2. Small plaſh of water. 
3. A middle colour, betwixt ultramarine and 
vermillion, yet it is rather ſweet than harſh. It is 
made of cochincal. Dryden. 

LAMB. „. /. | lantb, Gothick and Saxon. | 

The young of a ſheep. 

I'm young ; but ſomething 
You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent mb, 
T' appeaſe an angry god. Shokeſpearc's Macbeth. 
The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy knowledge would he ſkip and play ? 
| ope. 


2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 

Thou Lamb of God that takeſt away the fins of 

the world, have mercy upon us. Common Prayer. 

LymBK1N. . ſ. {from /amb.] A little lamb. 

'Twixt them both they not a /ambizn left, 

And when lambs fail'd, the old- ſheeps lives they 
reft. Iabberd's Tal:. 

Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 

Which of our tender I ins takeſt Keep. Sen. 

Clean as young {/umbkins, or the gooſe's down; 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Cay. 

Ly/mBnATIVE. ad. | from lambs, to lick. ] Taken 

by licking. | 

In affections both of lungs and weazon, phyſi- 

cians make uſe of ſyrups, and /ambative medicines, 

; Brown, 
La/mBATIVE, u. .. A medicine taken by licking 
with the tongue. | 
I ſtitch'd up the wound, and let him blood in 
the arm, adviſing a {wmbatitre, to be taken as ne- 
ccility mould require. L WW: n Sur ger. 
LA VRS WOOI. 1 * i /amb and «91, | Ale mix- 
2d wit the pulp of ranſted apples. 

A cup of {mb:-wo ll they drank to him there. 
Soar of the A and the Mili. 
LIun ENT. 24. nh, Lat.] Playing about; 
aliding over without harm. 
From young L.uus head 
lad ent flame arofe, which gent!y ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 7d 
His brows thick fogs, inttead of glories, grace, 
And {mbent dulneſs played around his face. 
Diad n 
LawnoroAL. n. . [344% and e.] Having 
"he form of the letter lamda or A. 

The courſe of the longitudinal ſinus down. 
-hrough the middie of it, makes it adviſeatue to 
-repan at the lower part of the os parictale, or at 
leaſt upon the /arioidrl ſuture. PSY ps Sauger. 
LAME. „. laam, lama, Sacon; lun, Dut. | 
t. Crippled ; diſabled in the lunbs. 

Who reproves the lane, muſt go upright. Dan. 
A greyhound, of a mouſe colour, {ms of onc 
leg, belongs 10 4 lady. Art utbnet and Pes. 

2. Hobbling ; not ſmooth ; alluding to the f- -t 
of a verſe, 


LAM 
Our authors writs, 


| Whether in proſe, or verſe, 'tis all the ſam ; 


The proſe is tuſtian, and the numbers lame, Dry 
3. Imperfect ; unſatisfactory, l 
Shrubs are formed into ſundry ſhapes, by mon!d. 
ing them within, and cutting them without; but 
they are but /:» things, being too ſmall to keep 


figure. Bac, 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came ſneaking to the chariot ſide ; 

And offer'd many a hene excuſe, * 

He never meant the leaſt abuſe. Sevife, 


To LAME. v. a. | from the adjective.] To make 
lame ; to cripple. 
I never heard of ſuch another encounter, which 
lame report to follow it, and undoes deſcription to 
do it. | Shak ſpear. 
The ſon and heir 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 
And either /an'd his legs, or ſtruck him bliud. 
- Dy van. 

If you happen to let the child fall, and 4m it, 
never confeſs. drift. 

LauELLAT TU. adj. [lamella, Lat ] Covered 
with films or plates. 

The lamell.ted antennæ of ſome inſects are ſur- 
prifingly beautiful, when viewed through a mi- 
croſcope. Derham. 

La'MELY. adv. | from le.) 

1. Like a cpipple ; without natural force or ac- 
tivity. 

Thoſe muſcles become callous, and, havin 
yielded to the extenſion, the patient makes ſhife 
to go upon it, though /mely, man's Surgery. 

2. Imperfectly; without a full or complete ex- 
hibition of all the parts. 

Look not ev'ry lineament to ſee, 

Some will be caſt in ſhades, and ſome will be 
So lam drawn, you ſcarcely know tis ſhe. Dry, 

3. Weakly; unſteadily ; poorly. | 

Ly/meNESS: . /. [from Int.] 

1, The ſtate of a cripple ; lots or inability of 
limbs. 

Let blindnefs, /2men-ſs come; are legs and eyes 
Of equal value to ſo great a prize? Dryden's Juv, 
Lamen ſi Kept me at home. Digby tw Pope. 
2. Imperfection ; weakneſs. ; 
If the ſtory move, or the actor help the Im 
of it with his performance, either of theſe are 
ſufficient to effect a preſent liking. Dryd. Spun. F. 

To LAMENT. v. ». [lamentor, Lat. lumenter, 
French. ] Tomourn ; to wail; to grieve; to ex- 
preſs ſorrow. 

The night has been unruly where we lay; 

And chimneys were blown down; and, as they 


ſay, 
Lamentings heard i“ th” air, ſtrange ſcreams of 
death. + Shake ſprare. 
Ye ſhall weep and mr, but the world ſhall 
rejoice. ; Tl. 


Jeremiah /:-»ted for Joſiah, and all the ſinging- 

men and women ſpake of Joſeph in their lamen- 

tations. 2 Chron. 
Far leſs I now ment for one whole world 

Of wicked ſons defſtroy'd, than I rejoice 

For one man found fo perfect and ſo juſt, 

That God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 

From him. Aion. 


bemoan ; to expreſs ſorrow for. 
As you are weary of this weight, 
Reſt you, while I xt King Henry's corſe. 
| Sb. (pe are. 
The pair of ſages praiſe; : 
One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times, 
One laugh'd at follies, one /amr-nted crimes. Hyd. 

LaME'NT. 2. 7. | lament um, Lat. trom the vet b, 

r. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; lamentation ; grie 
attered in complaints or cries. 

We, long, ere our approaching, heard within 
Noife, otheuSan the ſcund of dance, or ſong '! 
Torment, and loud Ju, and furious rage. Mie, 

Tlie loud ann ariſe ; 
A one diftreſs'd, and maſtitfs mingled cries. 
And. 


| 2. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 
10 


To Lauf NT. v. a. To bewail ; to mourn; to 
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% To add to your /aments, 


- reſembling that of a cow, and two ſhort feet, with 


of a ſtone. Sharp. 
To Lam. v. a. To beat ſoundly with a cudgel. 
Di. 


'cuſtom, by which the tenants of the archbiſhop of 


The firſt of Auguſt. 


Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 


or metaphorical. 


O may thy ſilver rom heaven's high bower 
Dres * : 
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23 ith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, 

muſt inform you of a diſmal fight. Shakeſpeare. 

Lu#/MENTABLE. adj. | lamentabilis, Lat. lamenta- 

ble, Fr. from /ament.] 

1. To be lamented ;- cauſing ſorrow. 

The lamentable change is from the beſt ; 

The worſt returns to laughter. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Mournful ; ſorrowful ; exprefling ſorrow. 
A lamentable tune is the fw muſick to a wo- 

ful mind. Sidney. 

The viRors to their veſſels bear the prize, 

And hear behind loud groans, and PI 

rye 7. 

3- Miſerable, in a ludicr ousor low ſenſe ; pi- 
tiful ; deſpicable, 

This biſhop, to make out the diſparity between 
the heathens and them, flies to this /amentable re- 
fuge. Silling flett. 

LaMENTABLY. adv, [ from L:mentabl:.] 

1. With expreſſions or tokens of torrow ; 
mournfully. 

The matter in itſelf lamentable, /amentably ex- 
preſſed by the old prince, greatly moved the 
two princes to compatſlion. Sidney. 
2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. 

Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 

And ſinks moſt /amentably. Shakeſpeare. 

. Pitifully ; deſpicably. 

13 TA'T10N, n. ſ. ¶ lamentatio, Latin.] Ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow ; audible grief. 

Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 

To hear the /zmentations of poor Anne. Shak. R. III. 
His ſons buried him, and all Ifrael made great 

lamentation for him. 1 Mac. ii. 10. 
Lamte'xTER. , . [from /ament.] He who 

mourns or laments. - 

Such a complaint good company muſt pity, whe- 
ther they think the /amenter ill or not. 

La'MENTINE. n. ſ. A fiſh called a ſea-cow or 
manatee, which is near twenty feet long, the head 


which it creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get 
food; but has no fins: the fleſh is commonly 
eaten. Bailey. 
LAMINA. n."ſ. [Lat.] Thin plate; one coat 
laid over another. 

La/MINATED. adj. [ from lamina. ] Plated : uſed 
of ſuch dodies whoſe contexture diſcovers ſuch a 
diſpoſition as that of plates lying over one another. 

From the oppoſition of different coloured gravel 
ariſes, for the moſt part, the laminated appearance 


La/MMas. =. ſ. {This word is ſaid by Bailey, I 
know not on what authority, to be derived from a 


York were obliged, at the time of maſs, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, to bring a lamb to the altar. In 
Scotland they are ſaid to wean lambs on this 
day. It may elſe be corrupted from lattermath. ] 


In 1578 was that famous lamm day, which 
duried the reputation of Don John of Auſtria, Bacon. 
Lamy. n. /. [ lampe, Fr. Iumpat, Lat.] 
1. A light made with oil a wick. 
O thieviſh night, 


In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 

That nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their lamp: 

With everlaſting oil, to give due light 

To the miſled and lonely traveller? Miton. 
In /zmp furnaces I uſed ſpirit of wine inſtead of 

oil, and the fame flame has melted ſolidated gold. 

Boyle. 

2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, — 


Thy gentle eyes ſend forth a quick'ning ſpirit, 
And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. 
Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 


my footſteps in the midnight hour. Gay. 
Lame ass. 4 lampas, Fr.] A lump of fleſh 
about the bigneſs of a nut, in the roof of a horſe's 


Speetator, | ed 


** 
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His horſe poſſeſt with the troubled 
with the /ampaſs, infected with the faſhions. Shak. 
La'MPBLACK. | lamp and luck.] It is made by 
holding a torch under the bottom of a baſon, and 
as it is furred ſtriking it with a feather into ſome 
ſhell, and grinding it with gum water. Peacham. 
La'z1P1NG, adj. [april] Shining; ſparkling. 
Not uſed. 
Happy lines, on which with ſtarry light 
Thoſe /amping eyes will deign ſometimes to look. 


LAMPOON. . /. ( Paiky derives it from lam- 
pan a drunken ſong. It imports, /-t us drink, from 
the old French Jun, and was repeated at the end 
of each couplet at carouſals. Trev.] A perſonal 
ſatire; abuſe; cenſure written not to reform but 
to vex. 

They ſay my talent is ſatire; if ſo, it is a fruitful 
age: they have ſown the dragon's teeth themſelves, 
and it is but juſt they ſhould reap each other in 
lampoons. | Dryden. 

Make ſatire a /ampoon. Pope. 

To Laweo'ox. v. a. | from the noun.] To a- 
buſe with perſonal ſatire. 

Lameo/oxtr. n./. {from lampeon.{ A ſcribbler 
of perſonal ſatire. 

We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown 
critick, as the ladies are with a lumpooner, becauſe 
we are bitten in the dat - Dryden. 

The ſquibs are thoſe who are called libellers, 
lampoone'rs, and pamphleteers. Tutler. 

AMPREY. n. ſ. roye, Fr. /. „ Dutch. 

Maay fith _ ny oo ys: both 8 
ſea and freth rivers; as, the lamprel, lamprey, and 
lamperne. 8 Walton. 

La'MPRON, n. ſc A kind of ſea fiſh. 

Theſe rocks are frequented by /amprons, and 
greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the drown- 
. A Broome on the Odyſſey. 
LANCE. . /. [ lance, Fr. lancea, Lat.] A long 
ſpear, which, in the heroick ages, ſeems to have 
been generally thrown from the hand, as by the 
Indians at this day. In later times the combatants 
thruſt them againſt each other on horſeback. Spear ; 


javelin. 
He carried his ls, which were ſtrong, to 
give a lancely blow. Sidney. 


Plate ſin with gold, 
And the ſtrong /mnce of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. Sha. 
They ſhall hold the bow and the /ance. Ferem. 
Hector beho!ds his jav'lin fall in vain, 
Nor other /ance, nor other hope remain; 
He call Deiphobus, demands a ſpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 
To LAN CE. v. @. | from the noun. ] 
1. To pierce ; to cut. 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, /anc'd my arm. Shakeſp. 
In their cruel worthip they /znce themſelves 
with knives. ; Glanville's Scepfis. 
The infernal miniſter advanc'd, 
Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury lanc'd 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt heart, 
Drew backward. Dryden. 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order to 2 


cure. 
We do lance 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. Shak-ſpeare. 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. Shak. 
That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities as the 
lancings of a phyſician do from the wounds of an 


adverſary. Decay of Pic. 
Lance the ſore, 


And cut the head ; for till the core is found 
The ſecret vice is fed. Dryden. 
The 
And when the /ancing knife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with i pray'rs, from heav'n de- 
mands. Dryden. 
La'xC# LY. adj. ¶ from lance. ] Suitable to a lance, 


Not in uſe. 


Pope. 


give a lancely blow. b 


mouth, which riſes above the teeth. Farrier's Dict. | 


Sidney. 
| LANCEPE/SADE: ns J. [ lance pexxatey, Fr. | The 
3 = 


% 
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officer under the corporal: not now in uſe amongſt 


us. 

To th' Indies of her arm he flies, 

Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern prize, 
Which, when he had in vain eſſay d, 

Arm'd like a dapper lancepe 

With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore. Cleavel. 

La'SNCET. n. /. | /ancette, Fr.] A ſmall pointed, 
chirurgical inſtrument. 

gave vent to it by an ion with a lancet, 
aud diſcharged white matter. Wij-man's Surg. 

A vein, in an apparent blue, runneth along the 
body, and if dexterouſly pricked with a /ancet, 
emitteth a red drop. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hippocrates ſaith, blood-letting ſhould be done 
with broad /ancets or ſwords, in order to make a 
large orifice : the manner of opening a vein then 
was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as in horſes. A. but. 

To Lax. v. a. [ lancer, Fr. This word is too 
often written launch: it is only a vocal corruption 
of /ance.] To dart; to caſt as a lance; to throw : 
to let fly. 

Sze whoſe arm can /anch the ſurer bolt, | 
And who's the better Jove. Dryd. and Lee's Ocdip. 

Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleſt to tread that iaterdicted ſhore : 

When Jove tremendous in the ſable d 
Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'4ſhips. Po. 

Laxcina'TiON. 2. . [from lancino, in.] 
Tearing ; lacerati n. . 

To LX CI NAT E. v. a. [ lancino, Latin. ] To tear: 
to rend; to lacerate. | 

LAND. . /. land, Gothick, Saxon, and ſo 
all the Teutumck dialects.) 

1. A country; a region; diſtinct from other 
countries. 

The nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, 
did overflow all Spain, and quite waſhed away 
whatſoever reliques there were left of the land- 
bred people. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. — „ Henry VIII. 

What had he done to make him fly the /and ? 

Shakeſpeare. 

The chief men of the land had great authority: 
though the government was monarchical, it was 
not deſpotick. Broome's Netes on the Odyſſey. 

2. Earth; diſtinct from water. 

By land they found that huge and mighty coun- 
try. Aobo. 
Vet, iſ thou go'ſt by land, tho' grief poſſeſs 
My ſoul ev'n then, my. fears would be the leſs : 
But, ah | be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way. D»y. 

Tay want their heads to fea, their ſterns to 

lund, 
And greet with greedy joy th' Italian ſtrand. Dry. 

; It is often uſed in compoſitions, as oppoted 
to /ca. 

The princes delighting their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea- 
diſcipline differed from the land-ſervice, 5 
pleaſing entertainment. 1a 

He to-night hath boarded a land-carrack ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. Sbal. 

With eleven thouſand land ſoldicrs, and twenty- 
ſix ſhips of war, we within two months have won 
one town. Bacon, 

Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy : and 
if they have but /and-room or en- 00m, they find 
Fupplies for their hunger. ale's Origin of Man. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of navi- 
gation, or land-ſervice. acid. 

The French are to pay the ſame duties at the 
dry ports through which they paſs by land- carriage, 
as we pay upon importation or exportation by ſea. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

The Phcenicians carried on a /and-trade to Syria 
and Meſopotamia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without 
puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbuth. an Coins, 

The ſpecies brought by la:d-carringe were much 
better than thoſe which came to Egypt by ſea. 

 Arbutbno;, 

4. Ground; ſurface of the place. Unuſual. 

Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 


And roll d, wich limbs relax d along the 4d. Pepe. 
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e. An eſtate real and immoveableQ. 
To forfeit all your goods, Ind, and tenements, 
Cities, and goods whatſoever, and to he 
Out of the king's protection. /a. Henry VIII. 
He kept himſelf within the bounds of loyalty, 
and enjoined certain lands and towns in the bor- 
ders ot Polonia. Knolles. 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Of hope to rite, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himſelf, though not of lands, 
Aud having nothiag, yet hath all. Worton. 
6, Nation; people: the inhabitants of the land. 
Thete anſwers in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf divulg'd, the /ind beliey'd. Did. 
7. Urine. plond, Saxon. | As 
Probably [d-dann was a coarſe expreſſion in 
the cant ſtrain, formerly in common ute, but fince 
laid aſide and forgotten, which meant the taking 
away a man's life. For /and or /:nt is an old word 
| for urine, and to ſtop the common paſſages and 
| functions of nature is to Kill. Hanmev. 
You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 
That will be damn'd for't ; would I knew the v1l- 
lain, 
I would lnd-damn him. Shak: ſp. Winter's Talc. 
» To Laxv, v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſet on 
More. 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner [ndrd 
In Eritain. 7 Shakeſpeme's Cymbeline. 
He who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind, 
Thy committed pledge reſtore, 
And u, him ſafely on the ſhore. Dryden“: Hor. 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 
Ancther Argo land the chiefs upon th' Iberian 
| ſhore. Dryden. 
To LaxD. v.n. To come to ſhore. 
Let him lard, 
And ſolemnly ſee him ſet out to London. S. 
Lund ye not, none of you, and provide to be 
zone from this coaſt within ſixteen days. Bacon. 
I nd, with luckleſs omens : then adore 
Their gods, Dryden's Ancid. 
LN ED. «dj, [from /ard.] Having a fortune, 
not in money but in land; having a real eſtate, 
A landleſs knight makes thee a /mded ſquire. 
= 6 Shake ſpear C, 
Men, whoſe living lieth together in one ſhire, 
are commonly counted greater landed than thoſe 
whoſe livings are diſperſed. Bacon, 
Cromwell's officers, who were for levelling 
lands while they had none, when they grew /und:d 
felt to cry ing up magna charta. Temple. 
| A houſe of Commons mutt conſiſt, for the moſt 
| 
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part, of Hund men. Addifon's Freebolder, 
La'xDFALL. z. /. | land and fall.] A ſudden 
tranſlation of property in land by the death of a 
g rich man. 

[ L//xntr 90D. . ſ. | land and #7.) Inundation. 
Apprebenſions of the affeftions of Kent, and 
all other places, looked like a /r14//ozd, that might 
' roll they knew not how far. Clmend n. 
| | La'/xv-FoRcEts. . ſ. [nd and force. ] Warlike 

wers not naval ; ſoldiers that ſerve on land. 

We behold in France the greateit Inde c= 
that have ever been known under any chrittian 

p prince. Templ-. 

La'SDHOLDER. 2. ſ. ¶ lind and bolder, ] One who 
holds lands. 

Money, as neceſſary to trade, may be conſidered 
as in his hands that pays the labourer and /ndb/d-r ; 
and if this man want money, the manufacture 1s 
not made and fo the trade is loſt. Lock-. 

LN IRF R. „. ſ. [Ind and job.] One who 
buys and ſells lands for other men. 


be at home to none but /z:d-j350+ 5, or inventors of 
new funds. | / 
L NOORAVE. n. ſ. {land and grave, a count, 
German.] A German title f dominion. 
La'xv1t g. I »- 7. \from und.] The 
La':> NG-PLACE. I top of airs. 
Let e + ſtairs to t! e upper rooms be upon a 
fiir, oper 1.ewe!, ard a fair /znd/» g-place at the top. 
: Bacen. 


. : a 
The laxding-place is the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair 


S1 


4 
If your maſter be a miniſter of Rate, let him 
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of ſtairs, viz, the floor of the room you aſcend 


upon. Moxon. 

There is a ſtair-caſe that ſtrangers are generally 
carried to ſee, where the eafineſs of the aſcent, 
the diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing, are admirably well contrived. Addiſon. 

What the Romans called veſtibulum was no 
part of the houſe, but the court and /rnding-place 
between it and the ſtreet. Arbuthrot on Cons. 

La'SxDLAavy. . f. | Lind and lady. ] 

1. A woman who has tenants holding from her. 

2. 1he miſtreſs of an inn. 

If a ſoldier drinks his pint, and offers payment 
in Wood's balfpence, the /ard/udy may be under 
ſome difficulty. Swift. 

La'xvLr3s. adj. [from d.] Without pro- 
perty ; without fortune. 

Young Fortinbras 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd np a liit of /nd/ /; reſolutes. Shak, Hamlet. 
A lund!:/s knight hath made a landed ſquire. 
Shu, ee. 

La'xDi0CKED. adj. [land and da.] Shut in, 

or cloſed with land. 


and cloſed on all des, than this ſeems to have 
been. Addi ian on Italy. 

La/SDLOPER. . /. | ind and lypen, Dutch.] A 
landman ; a term of reproach uſed by ſeamen of 
thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. 

La'xv1i0RD. 3. ſ. | lard and lord. ] 

1. One who owns lands or houſes, and has te- 
nants under him. 

This regard ſhall be had, that in no place, un- 
der any /and/ord, there ſhall be many of them 
placed together, but diſperſed. Spenſer”s State of Ire. 

It is a generous pleaſure in a {/mdtord, to love to 
ſee all his tenants look fat, ſleek, and contented. 

Clariſſa. 

2. The miſter of an inn. 

Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion 
fetched out the jolly landed, who knew him by 
his whiſtle. Addiſon. 

La'NDMARK- z. /. Chad and ages Any thing 
ſet up to preſerve the boundaries of Jands. 

I' th' midſt, an altar, as the land mark, ſtood, 
Ruſtick, of graſſy ſod. Milton. 

The lind marks by which places in the church 
had been known, were removed. Clarendon. 

Then /and marks limited to each his right; 

For all before was common as the light. Dryd-». 

Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
if they have been made out from them by a wary 
and unqueſtionable deduction, they may ſerve as 
land mar, to ſhew what lies in the direct way of 
truth, or is quite beſides it. Locke. 

La'xpscarF. . /. | Lndſchape, Dutch. ] 

1. A region; the proſpect of a country, 

Lovely ſeem'd, 
That /md/cape/ and of pure, now purer air, 
Meets his appro ch. Milton. 
the ſun ſcarce upriſen, 
Shot parallel to th' earth lus dewy ray, 
Diſcovering in wide le all the caſt 
Of paradife, and Eden's happy plains. Milton. 

Straight mine eyes hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilſt the 4md/cape; round it meaſures | 
Ruſſet lawns and fallows grey, 

Were the nibbling flocks do ſtray. Milton. 

We are like men entertained with the view of 
a ſpacious /m/raps, where the eye paſſes over one 
pleaſing proſpect into another. Adil ſan. 

2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of ſpace, 
with the various objects iu it. 

AS good a poet, as you are, you cannot make 
tiner {:n4/:apes than thoſe about the King's houfe. 
Addiſon. 

Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The wat'ry {zndſcape of the pendant woods, 

And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods. 
P; Co 

LaxD-TAX. . ſ. [ard and tax. ] Tax laid upon 
land and houſes. 

If mortgages were regiſtered, lund-tuves might 
reach the lender to pay his proportion. Locks. 


Laxp-wAIT ER. 2. J. | land and <waiter.] An of- 


There are few natural parts better li, 
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ficer of the cuſtoms, who is to watch what goods 


are landed. ; , 
Give a guinea to a knaviſh [and-waitzr, and he 


ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating the 


queen of an hundred. Sui, Examiner, 

LN DVARO. adv. [from land.] Towards the 
land. 

They are invincible by reaſon of the overpoure 
ing mountains that back the one, and ſlender forti- 
fication of the other to /andevard. 9 

LAxE. . J. {laen, Dutch; lana, Saxon. 

1. A narrow way between hedges. 

All flying 
Through a ſtraight lun, the enemy full- hearted 
Struck down ſome mortally, Sha. Cynubeli ue. 

I know each dene, and every alley green, 

Dingle or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, , 
And every boiky burn. Milton, 
Through a cloſe /ane as I purſu'd my journey. 


Onvaiy, « 


A pack horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow 
lune and dirty road. 9. K. 

2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. 

There is no ſtreet, not many lu where there 
does not live one that has relation to the church. 

Spratt's Sermons. 

3. A paſſage between men ſtanding on each fide. 

The earl's ſervants ſtood ranged on both fides, 
and made the king a lune. Bacon's Henry VII. 

La'XERET. n./. A little hawk. 

LANGUAGE. u. . [language, French; linguo, 
Latin. j 

1. Human ſpeech. 

We may define /aguag?, if we conſider it more. 
materially, to be letters, forming and preducing 
words and ſentences; but if we conſider it accord- 
ing to the deſign thereof, then /anguuge is apt ſigns 
for communication of thoughts. older, 

2. The tongue of one nation as diſtin from 

O! good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the /-13%age I have liv'd in. Shake 

He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece ; 
To him that /any«age, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known. Denham. 

3. Stile; manner of expreſſion. 

Though his /zng#2ge ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcure and impudent. Roſcommon, 

Others for language all their care expreſs, 

And value books, as women, men, for dreſs: 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the ſtile is excellent; 
The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 

LANGUAGE. adj. [from the noun.] Having 
various languages. 

He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 

And many /angaurg'd nations has ſurvey'd. Peg. 

La'XGUAGE-MASTER. #. /. [language and mu- 
er.] One whoſe profeſſion is to teach languages. 

The third is a ſort of {angwage-ma/ter, who is to 
inſtruc them in the ſtile proper for a miniſter. 

Spectator, 

La'xover. . 75 [ /anzuette, French.] Any thing 
cut in the form of a tongue. 

LA\/NGUID. adj. [ languides, Latin.) 

1. Faint; weak; feeble. 

Whatever renders the motion of the blood 71 
guid, diſpoſeth to an acid acrimony ; what accele- 
rates the motion of the blood, diſpoſeth to an alka- 
line acrimony. Arbuthne?, 

No ſpace can be aſſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger 
may be imagined ; no motion ſo ſwift or lang«id, 
but a greater velocity or ſlowneſs may ſtill be con- 
ceived. Bent 9. 

2. Dull; heartleſs. 

I'll haſten to my troops, 
And fire their g fouls with Cato's virtue. Ai. 

La'NGULDLY. adv. [from lnguid.] Weakly ; 
feeble. 

The menſtruum work'd as /arguidly upon the 
coral, as it did before. Boyle. 

La'xCv1D0NESS. a. from Janguid.] Weak» 
neſs; feebleneſs ; wont of ſtrength. 

To LA'SGUISH. v. . [lung, French; lng de, 


Latin, ] | 
1. To 
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melancholy. Not in ule. 


LAN 
t. To grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe 
h. 


Let her langu/h 
A drop of blood a-day ;- and, being aged, 
Die of this folly. Shakeſp. Cymbetine, 
We and our fathers do Han of diſeaſes. 
2 Eſdras. 
What can we expeR, but that her /anga/bings 
ſhould end in death. Decay of Piety. 
His ſorrows bore him off; and ſoftly laid 
His /axgi/Þ'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dryd. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion; not to 
be vivid in appearance. 
The troops with hate infpir'd, 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the {agui/h'd war alive. Dryden. 
3. To fink or pine under ſorrow, or any flow 
paiſion. 
: What man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be, will his free hours /angw/b out 
For aſſur'd bondage? Shakeſp. ( ymbeline. 
The land ſhall mourn, and every one that 
a welleth therein /arnywh, Hoſea, iv. 3. 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that /angui/bes in your diſpleaſure. Shak. 
I was about fifteen when I took the liberty to 


chuſe for myſelf, and have ever ſince lung I un- 


der the diſpleaſure of an inexorable father. Aan. 
Let Leonora conſider, that, at the very time in 
which ſhe *langui/bes for the loſs of her deceaſed 
lover, there are perſons jult periſhing in a ſhip- 
wreck. Addiſcn' s Spectator. 
4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. 
What poems think you ſoft, and to be read 
With /mgw/bing regards, and bending head? 


Dryden. 
La'x 6 v154. v. . [from the verb.] Soft appear- |. 


ance. 

And the blue h af ſoft Allia's eye. Pepe. 
n forth he walks, 

Beneath the trembling /angui/i of her beam 

With ſoften'd ſoul. T homſon' ; Spring. 

LVNGuisUN OU. adv, [from languiſhing.] 

i. Weakly ; feebly; with feeble ſoftneſs. 


Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and | 


know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or langui/hingly ſlow. Pope. 
2. Dully; tediouſly. 122 * 
Alas! my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and la- 
guiſhingiy the weeks are paſt over fince our laſt 
talking. a Sidacy. 
LN GUIsUNMEN T. v. /. ¶Laguiſſmnent, French; 


from languifh.}] 


1, State of pining. 
By that count which lovers books invent, 
The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains; 
Which I have waſted in long Lngu; ment, 
That ſcem'd the longer for my greater pains. 


Spenſer, 
2. Softneſs of mien. — 
Humility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or bend- 
ing of the head; /angui/hnent, when we hang it on 
one ſide. Dryden. 
Li'xcvoR. . f. Flanguor, Lat. langear, Pr.] 
1. Faintneſs; weariſomeneſs. a 
Well hoped I. and fair beginnings had, 
That he my captive langue ſhould redeem. Spen. 
For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
My heart's deep lg,. and my fouls ſad tears. 


Soakje . 

2. Liſtleſſneſs; inattention. ACHE 

Academical diſputation gives vigour and briſk- 

neſs to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the 

wanguor of private ſtudy and meditation. Watts. 
3- Softneſs ; laxity. 

To iſles of fragrance, lily-ſilver'd vales 
Diffuſing lagu in the panting gales. Dunciad. 
4. [In phyſick. 

Languor and lafſttude ſignifies a faintneſs, which 
may ariſe from want or decay of ſpirits, through 
mdigeſtion, or too much exerciſe ; or an ad- 


ditional weight of fluids, from a diminution of ſe- 


cretion by the common diſcharges. incy. 
La'xcvormvs, adj. [ langaareax, Fr.] Tedious; 


ſuch as if a candle were burning in the mouth 


CAN 


| Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, 
Whom late I left in /anguoravs conſtraint ? Shen. 
To La'NIATE. v. a. [ lat, Latin.] To tear in 
* to rend: P erate. 
ANIFICE. . . | {anificumy, Latin, ] Woollen 
manufacture. { , 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other fan- 
Aces, eſpecially if they be laid up dankiſh and wet. 


Ban. 

La'x16ERoVvs. adj. [ laniger, Latin.) Bearing 

wool. 4 

LANK. adj. Clans, Dutch.] | 
1. Looſe; not filled up; not ſtiffened out; 

not fat; not plump; ſlender. 

The commons haſt thou rack d; the clergy's 


bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakeſp. 
Name not Winterface, whoſe ſkin's lack, 
Lank, as an unthriſt's purſe. e. 
We let down into the receiver a great bladder 
well tied at the neck, but very 4, as not contain- 
ing above a pint of air, but capable of containing 
ten times as much. Bay le. 


Moiſt earth produces corn and grafs, but both | 


Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth, 
Le: not my land ſo large a promiſe boaſt, 
Leſt the lant ears in length of ſtem be loſt. 

Now, now my bearded har veſt gilds the plain. 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus 


dreams on, 
Till his /an& purſe declares his money gone. Dry. 
Meagre and lan with faſting grown, 
And nothing left but ſkin and bone; 


They juſt keep life and ſoul together. Swife, 


And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar d lavers ſtre d with aſphodil.. Milton. 
= KNE$5. #. /. [from /axk.] Want of plump- 


ſpecies of hawk. 

La'x3QUESET. n. /. [ lance and tech, Dutch. ] 

1. A common ſoldier. 

2. A game at cards. 

La'xTERN. #. |. [ lanterne, French; laterna, Lat. 
it is by miſtake often written lanthorn.] A tranſ- 
parent caſe for a candle. 

God ſhall be my pe, 


My ftay, my guide, my /antborn to my feet. Sb. 
— as our admiral ; thou beareſt the /antborn 
in the poop, but 'tis in the noſe of thee ; thou art 
the knight of the burning lamp. Sb. Hen. IV. 

A candle laſteth longer in a lantborn than at 


large. a Bacon. 
Amongſt the excellent acts of _—_— none 
hath the pre-eminence, the erection and inſtitution 
of a ſociety, which we call Solomon's houſe ; the 
nobleſt foundation that ever was, and the lnthorn 
of this kingdom. Bacm's Atlantis. 
O thieviſh night 
Why ſhoutd'ſ thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil ? Milton. 
Vice is like a dark lantben, which turns its 


bright ſide only to him that bears it, but looks black | 


and diſmal in another's hand. the Tongue, 


Gov, of 
continued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by 
ſudden miracalous eruptions of light, to prevent 
the art of the lantern-matir. Mares Div. Dialogues, 


Our ideas ſucceed one another in our minds, not 


much unlike the images in the inſide of a /antborn, 
turned round by the heat of a candle. 
2. A lighthouſe; a light hung out to guide 
ſhips. 
V Orbea, where the lakers xd on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted ſky, 
While by its beams the wary ſailor ſteers. Add. 
LN TERN jaws, A term uſed of a thin viſage, 


might tranſmit the light. | 
Being very lucky ia a pair of long laut bo n- jus, 


| 
' 

} 1. The loole part 
| 


2. Milton ſeems to uſe this word for faiat ; lan- | 
He, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head, | 


$. 
La'xxtr. 5. ſ. [lanicr, Fr. lanarius, Lat.] A] 


Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 


Locke. | 


L AP 


Laxv'g1No0Vs, adj. ¶ lanaginaſus, Latin. ] Down: 
covered with ſoft 2 - | 85 
Lay. . /. [lezppe, Saxon ; lappe, German.] 
of a garment, which may be 
doubled at pleaſure. \ 

If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up 
gently, mu. wth (9p. la.0f rogue <oots mph then 
put it into the diſh. Swft's Direc. to the Fortman. 
2. The part of the cloaths that is ſpread hori- 
zontally over the knees as one ſita down, ſo as an 
thing may lie in it. 

It feeds each living plant with liquid a 
And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's pai lap. 
Spen/er. 
Upon a day, as love lay ſweetly flumb'ring 
All m his mother's lap, | 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm'ring, 
About him flew by hap. Spenſer. 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's 4% 
And 'witch ſweet ladies with my words and 
logks. hakeſpear 


$S co 3 
| She bids you. by 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
Aut your gee 

And ſhe will fing the ſong that p 


Our ſtirring 

Can from the n pluck 
The ne'er-luſt-wearied Antony. 5 

N Heav'n's almighty fire 

- Melts on the boſom of his love, and pours 
Himſelf into her /ap in fruitful ſhow'rs. Craſhaw. 
| Men expect that religion ſhould coſt them no; 


laps. Tillotſon, 
lle ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began: 
Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, 
' Anxious to reign, and reſtleſs on the throne, Dry. 
To Lay, v. a. | from the noun.] 
1 i 1 
He hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends from 


himſelf from falling. 


- - — —D—_ 2 


paſteboard, I lapped ſeveral times a ſlender thread: 
of very black ſilk. Newton s 
2. To involve in any thing. 
As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 

In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did 4p. 


w . 
The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, in proof, 
Confronted him. Shakeſpeare's Machah, 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen a'moſt to death, how he did 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſeK, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. S. 
Ever againſt eating cares, 
me in ſoft Lydian airs. Milton. 
ndulgent fortune does her care employ, 
And fmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 
Her garment ſpreads; and laps him in the folds, 
And covers with her wings from nightly "a 


Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe conten- 
tions for power between the nobles and commons, 
lapt ap fafely in the buſom of a Nero and 2 


To Lay. v. 2. To be ſpread or turned over any. 


thing. 

; The upper wings are ; at their hinder 
ends, where they over, tranſparent, like the 
wing of-a fly. | Grew. 
Jo Lay. v. . [lappian, Saxon; lappen, Dutch. ] 
To feed by quick reciprocations of the tongue. 


The dogs by the river Nilus' ſide being thirſty, 
la haſtily as they run along the ſhore. 
They had f 
the fox fell to 
heartily welcome. 


Dies, 
ſerved up in broad diſhes, fo 


L 
"bun ft 


que wrung his face into a hideous grimace. * 


The tongue ſerves 
| Vor. II. N 26. 


not only for taſting, bu 
A maſticayon 


LAP 


maſt i cation and deglutition, in man, by licking ; 
ia the dog and cat Kind by IC Rayon Creation. 
Jo LAP. v. a. To lick up. 
| For all the reſt 
"They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat l milk. Shak. 
Upon a bull 
Two horrid lyons rampt, and ſeiz'd, and tugg'd 
off, bellowing ſtill, 
Both men and dogs came ; yet they tore the hide, 
and /apt their fill. Chapman's Iliad. 
La'epos, ». ſ. [lip and dig.] A little dog, 
fondled by ladies in the lap. 
One of them made his court to the /up-dg, to 
improve his intereſt with the lady. Collier. 
Theſe, if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would ſave their I- dag ſooner than their lord. 
Dryd-n. 
Lap-dg: give themſelves the rowſing ſhake, 
And ſleepleſs lovers juſt at twelve awake. Pope. 
La'eruL. n. ſ. | lap and full.] As much as can 


de contained in the lap. 


One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
will gourds his fu, and ſhred them into the 
pot of pottage. 2 Kings, 

Will four per cent. increaſe the number of lend- 
ers; if it will not, thea all the plenty of money 
theſe conjurers beſtow upon us, is but like the 
gold and filver which old women believe other 
eonjurers beſtow by whole If on poor credu- 
Ius girls. 5 Locke, 

Ly'eicive. u. /. [! 1picida,Lat.] A ſtonecutter. Pic, 

LaA'rIDARY. z. /. | lapidaire, Fr.] One who deals 
in ſtones or gems. 

As a cock was turning up a dunghil, he eſpied 
a diamond: Well (ſays he) this ſparkling foolery 
now to a Aid would have been the making of 
him; but as to any uſe of mine, a barley-corn 
had been worth forty on't. L' k ſtrange. 

Of all the many ſorts of the gem kind reckoned 
up by the /ap:d7-;, there are not above three or 


four that are original. Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 


To LA IDAT E. v. a. | lapid, Latin.J To ſtone ; 
to kill by ſtoning. Didi. 
Larip K Tiox. n. f. ¶ lipidatis, Lat. lapidation, 
Fr.] A ſtoning. 
Lr I“D EO s. adj. Clapideus, Lat.] Stony; of the 
nature of ſtone. 

There might fall down into the /apideou; matter, 
before it was concreted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall 
toad, which might remain there impriſoned, till 
the matter about it were condenſed. Ray on the Cre. 

Lar1De's CENCE. u. f. [zpid:ſco, Lat.] Stoney 
concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foſſile, in ſubterra- 
neous cavities, there are many to be found in Ger- 
many, which are but the /afi.{-ſcencres, and putre- 
f.ictive mutations, of hard bodies. Brown's Ful. Er. 

Layine'sCEN r. adj. | lipid. jcens, Lat. | Growing 
or taraing to ſtone. 

_ La»1piriea/T10N. n. /. ¶ lapid. fication, French. 
Ihe act of forming ſtones. 8 

Induration or I pidiſication of ſubſtances more ſoft 
is another degree of condenſation. Baca N.. Hi, 

Lari ICR. «dj. ¶lapidif ue, French. ] Form- 
ing ſtones. 

The atoms of the Iapidiſſet, as well as ſaline 
principle, being regular, do concur in producing 
regular ſtones. Grew, 

La/rinrisT. n. . | from liides, Lat.] A dealer 
in ſtones or gems. | 

Hardneſe, wherein ſome Kones exceed all other 
bodies, being exalted to that degree, that art in 
vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the factitious 
ſtores of chemiſts in imitation being eaſily detected 
by an ordinary lug idiſt. . Ray. 

LAVIS. 3. ſ. [ Latin. ] A ſtone. 

La'prs La>uli. 

The Ih lud, or azure fone, is a copper ore, 
very compact and hard, ſo as to take a high po 
liſh, and is worked into a great variety of toys. 
It is found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue 
colour, variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a ſhining gold colour: to it the painters ar 
indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine colour, 
which is only a calcination of lapis laxuli. Hill. 

Lor ER. 2. . | from lp. | 

1. One who wraps up. 


LAP 

They may be /appers of linen, and balliſſs of the 
manore : 

2. One who laps or licks, 

La'pPET. u. /. [diminute of 4%. ] The parts of 
a head-dreſs that hang looſe. | 

How vaturally do you apply your hands to each 
other's lappeti, and ruffles, and mantuas ? Swift, 

LAPSE. ». /. | lapſus, Lat.] 

1. Flow; fall; glide ; ſmooth courſe. . 

Round I ſaw | 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milton. 

Notions of the mind are preſerved in the memo- 
ry, notwithſtanding {zpſe of time. Hal:"s Or. of Mank. 

2, Petty error ; ſmall miſtake ; flight offence ; 
little fault. 

Theſe are petty errors and minor /apſcs, not 
conſiderably injurious unto truth. Brown's Ful. Err. 

The weakneſs of human underſtanding all will 
confeſs; yet the confidence of moſt practically 
diſowns it; and it is eaſier to perſuade them of it 
from other's As than their own. Glanville's Scep. 

This ſcripture may be uſefully applied as a cau- 
tion to guard againſt thoſe het and failings, to 
which our infirmities daily expoſe us. Rogers. 

It hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine 
whether I could find the ſmalleſt 4% ſe in tile or 
propriety through my whole clolection, that I 
might ſend it abroad as the moſt finiſhed piece. Sit. 

3- Tranflation of right from one to another. 

In a preſentation to a vacant church, a layman 
ought to preſent within four months, and a cler- 
gyman within ſix, otherwiſe a devolution, or 
lapſe of right, happens. 5 

To Lars E. v. n. {from the noun. ] 

1. To glide flowly; to fall by degrees. 

This diſpoſition to ſnorten our words, by re- 
trenching the vowels, is nothing elſe but a ten- 
dency to /ap/e into the barbarity of thoſe northern 
nations from whom we are deſcended, and whoſe 
languages labour all under the ſame defect. Swift. 

2. To fail in any thing ; toſlip; tocommit a fault. 

I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he's chief, with all the ſize that verity 
Would without / ing ſuffer. Shakeſpear?”s Coriolanus, 
To lapſe in fulneſs 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shak, Cymbeline. 

3. To lip as by inadvertency or miſtake. 

Homer in his character of Vulcan and Therſites, 
has lapſed into the burleſque character, and de- 
parted from that ſerious air eſſential to an epic 
poem. Addiſon, 

Let there be no wilful ion of another's 
meaning; no ſudden ſeizure af a % d ſyllable to 
play upon it. Watts. 

4. To loſe the proper time. 

Myſelt ſtood out : 
For which if I be lapſed in this place, 
I ſhall pay dear. Shakeſpeare's Tawelfth Night. 

As an appeal may be deſerted by the appellant's 
lapſing the term of law, ſo it may alſo be deſerted 
by a lapſe of the term ot a judge. Ayliffe's Parer gen. 

5. To fall by the negligence of one proprietor 
to another, 

It the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within ſix 
months enſuing, it /ap/-s to the king. Hue, Pa. 

6. To fall from perfection, truth or faith. 

Once more I will renew 
His lap/ed pow'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton. 

A iprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the 
nakedneſs of lapſed Adam. Decay of Picty. 

All public forms ſuppoſe it the moſt principal, 
univerſal, and daily requiſite to the /ap/ing Nate of 
human corruption. ecay of Pity. 

Theſe were looked on as lapſed perſons, and 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them, 
as appears by the canons of Ancyra. Stilling fleet. 

La'ewiNG. 2. ſ. | /ap and wing.] A clamorous 
bird with long wings. 

Ah! but I think him better than I ſay, 

And yet would herein other eyes were worſe : 
Far from her neſt the ming cries away; 
My _ prays for him, though my tongue do 

e _ 


Swift, | The warbling nightin 


Ayliffe. 
As ſuddenly as /ard, fat thy lean beaſts. 


LAR 


And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 
e in woods complains, Dry. . 

La/ewoRK. n. g. [lap and work. ] Work ia 
which one part is interchangeably wrapped over 
the other. 

A baſket. made of porcupine quills: the groun 
is a packthread caul woven, into which, x7 the 
Indian women, are wrought, by a kind py 
work, the quills of porcupines, not ſplit, but of the 
young ones intire ; mixed with white and black 
in even and indented waves. Grew's Muſcum. 

La'rBoOARD. 730 

The left-hand fide of a ſhip, when you ſtand” 
— your face to the head: oppoſite to the /far- 
board. 


Harris. 
Or when Ulyſſes on the /arboard ſhunn'd 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool ſteer d. MI. 
Tack to the /arboard, and ſtand off to ſea, 


Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. Dryden. 
Lakcexvy. . . [larcin, Fr. latrocinium, Lat.] 
Petty theft. 


Thoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould 
chaſtize murder and petty larceny with the ſame 
puniſhment. Spectator. 

Lax c. nf. [lrix, Latin. ] A tree. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phaeton into pop- 
lars, who ought to have been turned into /arch 
trees; for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a 
gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the 
Po. Addiſon on Italy. 
LARD. . /. [lardum, Latin; lard, French. 

1. The greaſe of ſwine. 
So may thy paſtures with their flow'ry feaſts, 
Dornnes 
2. Bacon ; the fleſh of ſwine. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking /ard ; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. D»y 
The ſacrifice they ſped ; 
Chopp'd os their nervous thighs, and next 
ar” 


P : 
T'involve the lean in cauls, and mend with 


To Land. v. a. [larder, Fr. from the noun. 
1. To ſtuff with bacon. 
The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryden. 
No man /ard ſalt pork with orange peel, 
Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpitch-cockt eel. Xing. 
2. To fatten. . 
Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And ld the lean earth as he walks along. Shak. 
: Brave ſoldier, doth he lie 
Larding the plain ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
3. To mix with ſomething {elſe by way of im- 
provement. 


An exact command, 
Lard:d with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons. Shak-/. 
Let no alien interpoſe 
To /ard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. Dryd. 
He /ards with flouriſhes his long harangue, 
'Tis fine, ſay'ſt thou. Dryden. 
Swearing by heaven; the poets think this no- 
thing, their plays are ſo much larded with it. Collier. 
La'nptR. . . [ lardier, old French; from lard. ] 
The room where meat is kept or ſalted. 
This ſimilitude is not borrowed of the lurder 
houſe, but out of the ſchool houſe. Alcham, 
Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; 
whereas in a cool and wet /arder it will Keep long- 
er. Bacon, 
So have I ſeen in larder dark, 
Of veal alucid loin, Dor ſet. 
Old age, 
Moroſe, perverſe in humour, diffident 
The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content: 
His /arder and his kitchen too obſerves, 
And now, leſt he ſhould want hereafter, ſtarves. 


King, 
La/zDERER. ». /. [from larder.] One who has 
the charge of the larder. 
LA'RDON. 1 French. ] A bit of bacon, 
LARGE. adj. Cage, French; largus, Latin. ] 


Shak-ſpeare. 
4 


1. Big; bulky, 3 
es 
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. large. 


s dar . : 
Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 


LAR | 
Charles II. aſked me, What could be the rea- 
ſon, that in mountainous countries the men were 
commonly larger, and yet the cattle of all forts 
ſmaller ? . * 
Great Theron, /arge of limbs, of giant height. Dr. 
Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, bear a 
Large boned ſheep of the belt ſhape and deepett ſta- 
ple. s Mortimer. 
2. Wide; extenſive, 
Their former /arge peopling was an effect of the 
countries impoverithing. Carew's Surv. of Corn. 
Let them dwell in the land, and tread therein ; 
for it is large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and 
6 Abbat's Deſcription of the Wald. 


darg 
3: Liberal ; abundant ; plentiful. 


hou ſhalt driak of thy ſiſter's cup _ 
Ac KI. 
Vernal ſuns and ſhowers 


- Diffuſe their warmeſt, lag influence. Thomſon. 


Copious ; diffuſe. ; 
Skcippon gave a large teſtimony under his hand, 
ied 


that they had carried themſelves with great civili- 


ty. Clarendon, 
I might be very large upon the importance and 


advantages of education, and ſay a great many 


things which have been ſaid before. Felton. 
5. At Lake. Without reſtraint; without 
confinement. | 
If you divide a cane into two, and one ſpeak at 
the one end, and you lay your ear at the other, it 
will carry the voice farther than in the - at 
acon, 


Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe ; and were at large, 
Though without number ſtill. ; Milton. 
Te children are bred up in their father's way; 


or ſo plentifully provided for, that they are left at 


large. ; Spratt. 
Your zeal becomes importunate; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave 
And talk at lage; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 
Addiſon. 
6. At Lance, Diffuſely; in the full extent. 
Diſcover more at /arge what cauſe that was, 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. Shakeſpeare. 
It does not belong to this place to have that 
point debated at /arge, Watts. 
La/rGELY. adv. [from large.] 
1. Widely ; extenſively. 
2. Copiouſly ; diffuſely ; amply. 
Where the author treats more largely, it will ex- 
plain the ſhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts. 
3- Liberally ; bounteouſiy. 
How he lives and eats : 
How largely gives ; how ſplendidly he treats. Dryd. 
Thoſe, who in warmer climes complain, 
From Pha:bus' rays they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt own, that pain is /argely paid 
By gen'rous wines beneath the ſhade, 
4. Abundantly ; without ſparing, 
They their fill of love, and love's diſport 
Took largely; of their mutual guilt the ſeal. Milton. 
La/acexess. n. . [from large. ] 
1. Bigneſs ; bulk. 
London excells any other cify in the whole 
world, either in /argeneſs, or number of Ry” we" 
ratt, 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus, his old honours loſe, 1 
In length and largeneſi like the dugs of cows. Dry. 
2. Greatneſs ; comprehenſion. 
Fhere will be occaſion for bargeneſs of mind and 
agreeableneſs of temper. ollier of Friend/hip. 
3. Extenſion; amplitude. 
They which would file away moſt from the 
largeneſs of that offer, do in moſt ſparing terms 


Sæui fi. 


acknowledge little leſs. Hooker. 
The ample propoſition that hope makes, 

In all deſigns begun on earth below, 

Falls in the promis'd larger ſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Knowing beſt the largeneſ; of my own heart to- 
ward my people's good and juſt contentment. 

. King Charles. 

Shall grief contract the /zrgene/s of that heart, 


Ia which nor {car nor anger has a part. M aller. 


Ja man, and of itſelf light a candle for him at any 


- I. AS 


Man as far tranſcends the beaſts in Iugengſi of. 
deſire, as dignity of nature and employment. 
Glariile's Apoleg y. 


If the /argene/s of a man's heart him be- 
yond prudence, we may reckon it illuſtrious weak- 
neſs, | | L' Efirange. 

4. Wideneſs. 


Suppoſing that the multitude and lg t of ri- 
vers ought to continue as great as now; we can 
eaſily prove, that the exteut of the ocean could be 
no leſs. Bentley. 

La/gcrss. =. ſ. [lg, Fr.] A preſent; a 
gift ; a bounty. 

Our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal lage, are grown ſomewhat light. Sh. 
He afligned two thouſand ducats, for a bount 
to me and my fellows: for they give great Ig. 
where they come, Bacm's New Atlantis. 

A pardon to the captain, and a lg 
Among the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their fury. Dexb. 

The paltry lg too ſeverely watch'd, 

That no intruding gueſts * a ſhare, Dryden. 

Irus's condition will not admit of lrgeſſes. dd. 

LaxO“T tox. n. /. [largitin, Lat.] The act of 


giving. Die. 
LARK. . /. [laþence, Saxon; let, Danith ; 
lawrack, Scotti A ſmall ſinging bird. 

It was the /arh, the herald of the morn. Shakeſ, 
Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg'd lart ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Th' example of the heav'nly lr, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowl:y. 
Mark how the lert and linnet ſing; 
With rival notes 
They ſtrain their warb ling throats, 
To welcome in the ſpring. 


8 Dryden. 
LAK EA. 3. /. [from lark.] A catcher of larks. 


La'axSPUR, *S dilphinium.] A plant. 
LN AVAT ED. adj. | larvatus, Lat.] Maſked. Dict. 
LRUux. . 2 — alarum or acarm. | 
1. Alarm ; noite noting danger. 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time. Sper. 
The peaking cornute, her huſband, dwelling in 
a continual rum of jealouſy, comes to me in the 
inſtant of our encounter, Shakeſpeare, 
How far off lie theſe armies ? 
—Within a mile and half, 
— Then ſhall we hear their rum, and they ours. 
Shakeſpeare. 
She is become formidable to all her neighbours, 
as ſhe puts every one to ſtand upon his guard, 
and have a continual lun bell in his ears. Hoxwel. 
2. An inſtrument that makes a noiſe at a cer- 
tain hour. 
Of this nature was that lun, which, though 
it were but three inches big, yet would both wake 


ſet hour. Wilkins, 

I fee men as luſty and ſtrong that eat but two 
meals a day, as others, that have ſet their ſto- 
machs, like /arums, to call on them for four or five. 
: Locke on Education. 

The young Eneas, all at once let down, 
Stunn'd with his giddy ru half the town. Dunc, 

Laxy/xcoToMy. . f. [euys and thaw; In y- 
gotomir, Fr.] An operation where the fore-part of 
the larynx is divided to aſſiſt reſpiration, during 
large tumours upon the upper parts as in a quin- 
ſey. Quincy. 

La'avxrx. n. ſ. DN. ] The upper part o the 
trachea, which lies below the root of the tongue, 
before the pharynx. Yuincy. 

There are thirteen muſcles for the motion of 
the five cartilages of the /aryzx. Derbam. 

Lasci'viexT. adj, [iſciviens, Lat.] Frolick- 
ſome ; wantoning. 

Lascti'viovs. adj. [l:ſcivus, Lat.] 

1. Lewd; luſtful. 

In what habit Will you go along? 
— Not like a woman ; for I would prevent 
The looſe encounters of /a/cjvizus men. Shakeſp. 
He on Eve ' 
75 775 : ; 
Began to caſt laſci vi eyes ; ſhe him 1 


LAS 


Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
philoſophy, and thoſe unanſwerable difficulties 
which, over their cups, they pretend to have 
againſt chriſtianity ; perſuade but the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the laſciviaus man to 
throw off his lewd amours, and all their giant- 
like objections againſt chriſtianity ſhall preſently 
vanith, Sourd. 

2. Wanton ; ſoft ; luxurious. 

"oy viſag'd war hath fmuoth'd his wrinkl'd 
ront ; , 
And now, inftead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. Shak-(p. 

Lascvviousxess. n. . [from lſcivios.] Wan- 
W 28 * 

ITbe reaſon pretended by Auguſtus was the la- 
ſcivicuſueſs of his elegies, and his art of love. 


Dry er. 
LascrviousLy. adv, [from laſ-ivieu.] Lewd- 
ly 3 N 3-4 ö The g 
. /. | The moſt probable etymology gf 
this ward ſeems to be that * Skinner, from 24 
ges, Dutch, to ſtrike ; hence /i and laſh.}- 
1, A ſtroke with any thing pliant and tough. - 
From hence are heard the groaus of ghoſts, the 


Of ſounding Jig, and of dragging chains. Dryd 
ounaing , of dragging chai 4 
Rous'd by the % of his own ſtubborn tail, 


Our lion now will foreign foes aiſail. Dr ydn. 
2. The thong or point of the whip which gives 
the cut or blow, 7 
Her whip of cricket's bone, her la/b of film, 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shakejp. 
I obſerved that your whip wanted a 44% to it. 
Addiſon. 


. Alcaſh, or firing in which an animal is held; 
a ſnare : out of uſe. 1 
The farmer they leave in the 2 
With loſſes on every fide. ufſer's Huſbandry. 
4 A ſtroke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. 
The moral is a 1% at the vanity of ing 
that to ourſelves which ſucceeds well. L'Efrang-. 
To LaSH. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1, To ſtrike with any thing pliant ; to ſcourge. 
Let's whip theſe ftragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France. 


Shak _ 
He charg'd the flames, and thoſe that diſobey'd 
He /:/>'4to duty with his ſword of light. Dryden, 
And limping death, J on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden's Hor. 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We /a/h the pupil, and defraud the ward. D. ydin. 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 
Carth, 


His nery courſers /a/hing through the air. 
2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jirk. 
The y_ hung round his ears, and batter'd 
rows; 


He falls; and I up his heels, his rider throws. 


Dryden, 
3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound, * . 
| The winds grow high. 
Impending tempeſts charge the ſky ; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves 4% the frighted ſhores, Price. 


4. To ſcourge with ſatire. 

Could penſion'd Boileau 4% in honeſt train, 
Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis“ reign, Pope. 
«. To tie any thing down to the ſide or matt of 
a ſhip : properly to Ace. 

L Las U. v. 3. To ply the whip. 

They J / aloud, each other they provoke, 

And lend their httle fouls at ev'ry troke. Dryden. 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, | 
To laugh at follies, or to 4% at vice, Dryd. Pe, f. 
Let men out of their way laß on ever ſo faſt, 
they are not at all the nearer their journey's end. 


$, 
Wheels claſh with wheels, and bar the narrow 


ſtreet ; 
The laſbing whip reſonnds. Gay's Trivia. 
La'SHEK. 3. /. [from /2/h.] One that whips or 


As wantonly repaid ; in luſt they bun. 


£ 


laſhes. 
Lass. 3. f. [from lad js formed Ldiſi, by con- 
| "WY traction 


, 
: 
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LAS 


traction Liſs. Hickes.] A girl; a maid; a young 


woman : ufed now only of mean girls. 
Now was the time for vig'rous lads to ſhow 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 
With reverend age, and lovely laſſes crown'd. 
Waller. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows ; and an 
bonelt, downright, plain-dealing /afs it was. L Il. 
They ſometimes an haſty kiſs 
gteal from unwary laſſes; they with ſcorn, 
And neck reclin'd, reſent. Phillips. 
La'ss1TUDE. . ſ. [lafſitudo, Latin; It ade, 
French. ] 
1. Wearineſs; fatigue, the pain ariſing from hard 
labour. 

Laffitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing 
with oil and warm water; for all /afſitude is a kind 
of contnſion and compreſſion of the parts; and ba- 
thing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Afſiduity in cogitation is more than our embo- 
died ſouls can bear without /2/ſitude or diſtemper. 
Glanville s Scepfis. 
She lives and breeds in air; the largeneſs and 
lightneſs of her wings and tail ſuſtain her without 
laſſitude. More"s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Do not over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a {2/ſtud-, and thereby be tempted to 
nauſeate, and grow tired. g Nas. 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 
And loft in laſſtude lay all the man. Tope. 
2. [In phy ſick. ] | 
Laſſituds generally expreſſes that wearineſs 
which proceeds from a diſtempered ſtate, and not 


from exerciſe, which waits no remedy but reſt : 


it proceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a dimi- 
nution of proper evacuation, or from too great a 
conſumption of the fluid neceſſary to maintain the 
ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers ; or from a vitiated 
ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not 
ſupplied. WVuincy. 
La'ssLorvx. n. .. [!:ſs and lern. ] Forſaken by 
his miſtreſs, Not uſed. | 
Brown groves, 

Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed batchelor loves, 
Being /{aſ;lorn. a Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
LAST. ». /. [ lazerr, Saxon; /aetfte, Dutch 

1. Lateft ; that which follows all the reſt in 
time. 

Why are ye the la, to bring the king back? Sam. 

O, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 

The laß, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire! Pope 
2. Hindmoſt ; which follows in order of place. 
Merion purſued at greater diſtance ſtill, 

Laſt came Admetus, thy unhappy ſon. Pope. 
3. Beyond which there is no more. 

1 will flay the /af of them with the ſword. 
Amos. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy to the /2/? the kind releaſing knell. Cow, 
The ſwans, that on Caytter often try'd 

Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their 44 and dy'd. 


- Adaiſon. 
O! may fam'd Brunſwick be the 4%, 
Tae /:#, the happieſt Britiſh King, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing. Adiiſon. 
But, while I take my J, adieu, 
Heave thon no figh, nor ſhed a tear. Prior. 


Here, % of Britons, let your names be read. 
Pope. 
Wit not alone has ſhone cn ages paſt, 4 
But light the preſent, and ſhall warm the /:ff. Pope. 
4. The loweſt ; he meancit. 
Antilochus 
the la prize, and takes it with a jeſt. Pope. 


Tak 
8 laſs week. 


es 
5. Next before the preſeut ; 
6. Utmoſt. 
Fools ambitiouſiy contend 
Fer wit and pow'r; their 4% endeavours bend 
JT outſhine each other. Dryden's Lucretius. 
7. At Las r. In concluſion; at the end. _ 
Gad, a troop ſhall overcome him; but he ſhall 
overcome at the [:ff. Gen. Xlix. 19. | 


| Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn'd about with ey'ry blaſt, 


* 
__ "x" 


; 


LAT 


Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 

Ruſt to a point, and fix at /aft. 

8. The LasT; the end. 

All politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 


Freind. 


And blunder on in buſineſs to the {ft Pope. 
Las r. adv. | 
1. The laſt time; the time next before the 
preſent. | 


How long is't now ſince /aft yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk ? Shakeſpeare. 
When /aft I dy'd, and, dear! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
I can remember yet that I 
Something did ſay, and ſomething did beſtow.. 
Donne. 
2. In concluſion. | 
Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores ; and 4%, the thing ador'd defires. Dryden. 
To LAs r. v. u. |lzpean, Saxon.] To endure; 
to continue ; to perſevere. 
All more /afting than beautiful. Sidney. 
I thought it agreeable to my affection to your 
grace, to prefix your name before the eſſays: for 
the Latin volume of them, being in the univerſal 
language, may /aft as long as books //t. Bacon. 
With ſeveral degrees of Hing, ideas are im- 
printed on the memory. Loc te. 
Theſe are ſtanding marks of facts delivered by 
thoſe who were eye- witneſſes to them, and which 
were contrived with great wiſdom to {aft till time 
ſhould be no more. | Addiſon, 
Las T. n. /. dean Saxon. ] 
I. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 
The cobler is not to go beyond his 4%. LEP. 
A cobler produced ſeveral new grins, having 
been uſed to cut faces over his /aft. Spettator, 
Should the big J extend the ſhoe too wide, 
Each ſtone would wrench th' unwary ſtep aſide. 
Gay, 
2. [La, German.] A load; a certain weight 
or meaſure. 
La'sTExy, n. f. A red colour. 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did ſpread, 
That her became as poliſh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion, or pure later y. Spenſer, 
Ls TAGE. n. f. [ HHage, Fr. laſtzgie, Dutch; 
Plærr, Saxon; a load. 
1 Cuſtom paid for freightage. 
2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
La's TING. participial adj. [from laft.] 
1. Continuing; durable. 
Every violence oftered weakens and impairs, 
and renders the body leſs durable and 4% g. Ray. 
2. Of long continnance ; perpetual. 
White parents may have black children, as ne- 
groes ſometimes have lig white ones. Boyle. 
The grateful work is done, | 
The ſeeds of diſcord ſow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have polleſs'd the hate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of a /2firg ſtate. Dryden. 
A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, and the memory of it leaves a HH irg cau- 
tion in the man, not to put the part quickly again 
to any robuſt employment. Locke. 
La's TIN GLI. «dv. | from ſting. ] Perpetually ; 
durably. | 
Las T1xCNE5s, n./. [from liſtin;.] Durableneſs ; 
continuance. | 
All more laſting than beautiful, but that the 
conſideration of the exceeding ing made the 
eye believe it was exceeding beautiful. Sidney. 
Conſider the /2/inzn:ſ; of the motions excited in 
the bottom of the eye by light. Newton's Opticks. 
Los T LV. adv. | from Jef. | 
1. In the laſt place. 
I wil! juftify the quarrel; ſecondly, balance the 


forces; and, I, propound variety of defigns for 
choice, but not adviſe the choice. 


Bacon. 
2. In the concluſion; at laſt; finally. 
LATCH. . [lee, Dutch; /accio, Italian,] 
A catch of a door moved by a ſtring, or a handle. 
The /atch mov'd up. Gay's Paftorals, 
Then comes ruſy health from her cottage of 
thatch, 


Where never phyſician had lifted the latch, Smart. 


With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? 


8 


LAT 


To LATCH, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofaſten with a latch. 

He had ftrength to reach his father's houfe » 
the door was only /atched ; and, when he had the 
latch in his hand, he turned about his head to ſee 
his purſuer. - Locke, 

2. ¶ Lecher, Fr.] To ſmear. | 

But haſt thou yet /atcb'd the Athenian's eyes 


Shak. 

La'/TCHEs. . ſ. 
Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines like 
loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and 


drablers of a ſhip, in order to lace the bonnets to 


the courſes or the drablers to the bonnets. Harris. 
La'TCHET. . f. | lacet, Fr.] The ſtring that 

faſtens the ſhoe. 

There cometh one mightier than I, the latchet 
of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe. Mark. 
LATE. adj. | lzt, Saxon; lat, Dutch in the 
comparative later for later, in the ſuperlative latf 
FA Laft is abſolute and definite, more than 
ateſt. 
1. Contrary to early; ſlow ; tardy ; long delay. 
My baſting days fly on with full Ca Y: 
But my late ſpring no bud or bloſſom ſheweth. 
| Milton, 
Juſt was the vengeance, and to lateſ days 

Shall long poſterity reſound thy praite. 

2. Laſt in any place, office, or character. 
All the difference between the late ſervants, and 
thoſe who ſtaid in the family, was, that thoſe latter 
were finer gentlemen. Addiſon's Speezator.. 
3- The deceaſed ; as, the works of the /ate Mr. 

Pope. 

4. Far in the day or night. 

LaTE. adv. 

1. After long delays ; after a long time. It is 
uſed often with 2, when the proper time is paſt.. 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hate bereft thee of thy life 200 late. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſecond Silvius after theſe appears, 

Silvius Æneas, for thy name he bears: 

For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, 

Who date reſtor'd in Alba ſhall be crown'd. Dryd. 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, 

When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear 90 late. 

. Dryden. 

The later it is before any one comes to have theſe 

ideas, the liter alſo will it be before he comes to 

thoſe maxims. Loc le. 
I might have ſpar'd his life, 

But now it is 7% /ate. Fhilips's Difireſl Mether, 
2. Inalater ſeaſon. 
To make rofes, or other flowers, come late, is an 

experiment of plealure ; for the ancients eſteemed 

much of the roſa ſera. - Hacen' Natural Hiſtory, 
There be ſome flowers which come more early, 
and others which come more late, in the year, 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Lately ; not long ago. 
They arrived in that pleaſant iſle, 
Where ſleeping late, ſhe left her other knight. 
Spenſer 


P pe. 


In reaſon's abſence ſancy wakes, 
Iu-matching words and deeds long paſt or late, 
Milton, 
The goddeſs with indulgent cares, 
And ſocial joys, the late transform'd repairs. Pepe. 
From freſh paſtures, and the dewy field, 
The lowing herds return, and round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the late impriſon'd young. 
Pope, 
4. Far in the day or night, 2 
Was it ſo /at-, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie ſo /ate ? 
dir, we were carouſing till the ſecond cock. Sha. 
Late the nocturnal ſacrifice begun, 
Nor ended till the next returning ſun. Dryden. 
5. Of late; lately; in times paſt; near the pre- 
ſent. Lars in this phraſe ſeems to be an adjective. 
Who but felt of /te ? Milton, 
Men have ef late made uſe of a pendulum, as a 
more ſteady regulator. Locke, 
LT ED. adj. {from late.] Belated ; ſurpriſed 
by the night. l 
I am ſo lated in the world, that I 


Have 
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be turns about his matter ſo as to ſhape it by the 


the preſſure of an edged ſtick upon the veſſel turn- 


LAT 


Have loſt my way for ever. Shak. Ant. and Clap. 


The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the /ated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. Shak. Macbeth. 
La'TELY. adv. | from late.] Not long ago. 
Paul found a certain jew named Aquila, lately 
come from Italy. As. xviii. 1. 
La'TexEss. n . [ from late] Time far ad- 
vanced. 
Lateneſs in life might be improper to begin the 


world with. Swift to Gay. 
La'TzxT. adj. [Llatens, Lat.] Hidden; conceal- 
ed; ſecret. 


If we look into its retired movements, and 
more ſecret latent ſprings, we may there trace out 
a ſteady hand producing good out of evil. od.. 

Who drinks, alas; but to forget; nor ſees, 
That melancholy ſloth, ſevere diſeaſe, 

Mem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie /atent in the draught. Prior, 

What were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, 

and what were his latent is yariouily conjectured. 


Swift. 
LA'TERAL. adj. | lateral, Fr. lateralis, Las 
Growing out on the ſide ; belonging to the ſide. 
Why may they not ſpread their lateral branches 
till their diſtance from the centre of gravity _ 


them. 'y. 
The ſmalleſt veſſels, which carry the blood by 
lateral branches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or 
ſerum, the diameters of which lateral branches are 
leſs than the diameters of the blood-veſſels. 46. 

2. Placed, or acting on the ſide. 

Forth ruſh the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their Ii noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. ilion. 

LaTERA'LITY. 2. . [from lateral.] The qua- 
lity of having diſtinct ſides. 

We may reaſonably conclude a right and left 
laterality in the ark, or nayal edifice of Noah. 

Brown. 

La'TERALLY. . f, [from /ateral.} By the 
ſide : ſide-wiſe. 

The days are ſet /aterally againſt the columns of 
the golden number. Halder on Time 

LVTEWaRD. adv. [late and peard, Saxon. 
Some w hat late. 

LAT H. ». /. ¶ laxta, Saxon j late, laue, Fr.] A 
ſmall long piece of wood uſed to ſupport the tiles 
of houſes. 

With dagger of lub. Sbateſp. Twelfth Nig br. 

Penny-royal and orpin they uſe in the country to 
trim their houſes; binding it with a /ath or ſtick, 
and ſetting it againſt a wall. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 

Laths are made of heart of oak, for outſide 
work, as tiling and plaiſtering ; and of fir for in- 
ſide plaiſtering, and pantile lathing. . Mexon. 

The god who frights away, 
With his arb ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 
Dryden. 

To LATH. v. a. | /atter, Fr. from the noun.) To 
fit up with laths 

A ſmall kila confiſts of an oaken frame, 4% d 
on every fide. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The plaiſterers work is commonly done by the 
yard ſquare for /athing. Noriimer's Huſbandry 

LaTH. n. ſ. [1x8, Saxon. It is explained by 
Du Cange, I ſuppoſe from Spelmim, Pos tis comitetus 
major tres vil plures hundredas continens : this is appa- 
rently contrary to Spenſer, in the following exam- 
ple. A part of a county. 

If all that tything failed, then all that lth was 
charged for that tything ; and if the Jath failed, 
then all that hundred was demanded for them 
and if the hundred, then the ſhire, who would not 
reſt till they had found that undutiful fellow, 
which was not ameſnable to law. Spenſer. 

The fee · ſarms reſerved upon charters gran'ed 
to cities and towns corporate, and the blanch rents 
and /ath filver anſwered by the ſneriffs. Bacon. 

LaTht. » f. Viz tool of a turner, by which 


zel. 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on turned veſ- 
ſ-1s of uo d, are the effeRs of ignition, cauſed by 


| uſe the common order in ſchools for making of 


LAT 
7 LA'THER, v. , [lepnan, Saxon.) To form 


afoam. 
Chuſe water pure, 
Such as will /atber cold with ſoap. Bayn u d. 
To LA TUER. v. a. To cover with foam of wa- 
ter and ſoap. 


La'THER, . /. [from the verb.] A foam or 
froth made commonly by beating ſoap with 
water. 

LA'TIN. adj. | Latinus.] Written or ſpoken in 


the language of the old Romans. 
Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin 
word. n Locke. 


La'TiN. n. / An exerciſe practiſed by ſchool- 
boys, who turn Engliſh into Latin. 
In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not 


8 £j cham. 
La'T1x15M. [ latiniſme, French; latiniſnus, low 
Lat.] A Latin idiom ; a mode of ſpeech peculiar 
to the Latin. | 
Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions, 
Latiziſms, antiquated words and phraſes, that he 
might the better deviate from vulgar and ordinary 
expreſſions. Addiſon. 
LVTINISs r. n.ſ. [from Latin.] One ſxilled in 
in 


Oldham was conſidered as a good /atinift. Oldb. 
LATTNI TY. . /. [ latinite, Fr. latinitas, Lat.] 
Purity of Latin ſtile ; the Latin tongue. 

If Shakeſpeare was able to read Plutus with eaſe, 
nothing in Latinity could be hard to him. Dennis. 

To L TIN ZE. [ latiniſer, French; from Latin.] 
8 uſe words or phraſes borrowed from the 

atin. 

I am liable to be charged that I H too much. 

Dryden. 

He uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or Mes oe 
phraſes that are /uinized, ſcholaſtick, and hard to 
be underſtood. Watts. 

La'T1$sn. adj. [from late.] Somewhat late. 

LaTlRo's TROUS. adj. Claus and roſtrum, Lat. 
Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 
heads the eyes are placed at ſome diſtance ; in /a- 
tiroſtrovs and flat-billed birds they are more laterally 
ſeated. 8 Brown. 

La'TrTAxCY. n. /. Loy latitans, Latin. ] De- 
liteſcence ; the ſtate of lying hid. 

In vipers ſhe has abridged their malignity by 
their ſeceſſion or /atitancy. Brown's Valgar Err. 

LTI TAN T. adj. [ /atitans, Lat.] Deliteſcent ; 
concealed ; lying hid. 

Snakes and lizzards, /atitant many months in 
the year, containing a weak heat in a capious hu- 
midity, do long ſubſiſt without nutrition. Brown. 

Force the ſmall /atitant bubbles of air to diſ- 
cloſe themſelves and break. Boyle. 

It muſt be ſome other ſubſtance Iuitant in the 
fluid matter, and really diſtinguiſhable from it. 


More. 
LarITYTION. 3. . [from lui, Lat.] The 
ſtate of lying concealed. 
La'TiTVDE. n. f. \latitudr, Fr. latitudo, Lat.) 
1. Breadth ; width; in bodies of unequal dimen- 
fons the ſhorter axis, in equal bodies the line drawn 
from right to left. 
Whether the exact quadrant, or the long ſquare, 
he the better, I find not well determined ; though 
I muſt prefer the latter, provided the length do 
not exceed the /2titude above one third part. Hatton. 
2. Room ; ſpace ; extent. 
There is a difference of degrees in men's under- 
ſtandings, to ſo great a /atitud:, that one may af- 
firm, that there is a greater diffierence between 
ſome men and others, than between ſome men 
and beaſts, Locke. 
3. The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned 
from the equator to either pole : oppoſed to longi- 
l 


equator. 
Another effect the Alps have on Geneva is, that 
the ſun here riſes later and ſets ſooner than it does 


LAT 
f 5. Unreftrained acceptation ; licentious or lax 
interpretation. 

In ſuch /atitudes of ſenſe, many that love me 
and the church well, may have taken the cove- 
nant. King Charles 

Then, in comes the benign latitude of the doc 
trine of good-will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard» 
pincing cords. South» 

6. Freedom from ſettled rules; laxity. 

In human actions there are no degrees, and pre- 
ciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude is in- 
dulged. . . Tay hi. 

I took this kind of verſe, which allows more /:- 
tutude than any other. Dryden. 

7. Extent ; diffuſion. 

Albertus, biſhop of Ratiſbon, for his great learn- 
ing, and /atitzde of knowledge, firnamed Magnus; 
beſides divinity, hath written many tracts in phi- 
loſophy. Brown. 

 Mathematicks, in its /atitzde, is uſually divided 
into pure and mixed. Miltins Matchematical Mag. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full /u:- 
tud: ; it ſuffices to ſhew how the mind receives 
them, from ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 

Lx'TITUDINARIAN. adj. | latitudinaire, Fr. lati- 
tudinarius, low Lat.] Not reſtrained ; not con- 
fined ; thinking or acting at large. 

Latitudinarian love will be expenſive, and there- 
fore I would be informed what is to be gotten 
by it. ; Collier on Kindneſs. 

Lx'T1TUDINARIAN. 2. ſ. One who departs 
from orthodoxy. 

La'TRANT. adj. [latrans, Lat.] Barking. 

Thy care be firſt the various gitts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the /atrant race. Tickel!. 

LATRI 4. n. ſ. [Manley latrie, Fr.] The high- 
eſt Kind of worſhip : diſtinguiſhed by the — 
from dalia, or inferior worſhip. 

The practice of the catholick church makes ge- 
nuflections, proſtrations, ſupplications, and other 
acts of luria to the croſs. Stilling fleet on Rom. Ido. 

Lx4'TTEN. #. /. | ton, Fr. latozn, Dut. /attzwon, 
Welth.] Braſs ; a mixture of copper and calami- 
naris ſtone. - 

To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and 
hold it under the bottom of a /atten baſon, and, as 
it groweth black within, ſtrike it with a feather 
into ſome ſhell. Peacham. 

LA'TTER. adj. [This is the comparative of 
late, though univerſally written with , contrary 
to analogy, and to our own practice in the ſuper- 
lative 4a. When the thing of which the com- 
pariſon is made is mentioned, we uſe later ; as, 
this fruit is later than the re; but latter when no 
compariſon is expreſſed, but the reference is merely 
to time; as the arc latter fruit. 

— — Plus uſu 
Quem os arbitrium oft, & vis, & norma leguendi.] 
1. Happening after ſomething elſe. 
2. Modern; lately done or paſt. 
Hath not navigation diſcovered, in theſe /at- 
ter ages, whole nations at the bay of Soldania ? 


Luke, 
2. Mentioned laſt of two. 
The difference between reaſon and revelation, 
and in what ſenſe the /atter is ſuperior. Waits. 
LaT'tERLy. adv. [from /atter.] Of late; in 
the laſt part of life : a low word lately hatched. 
Letterly Milton was ſhort and thiek. Kichard/on. 
LATTICE. . /. [Hui, French: by Junius 
written /-ttice, and derived from letr men, a 
hindring iron, or iron ſtop ; by Sh imagined 
to be derived from ate, Dutch, a lath, or to be 
corrupted from netter or network : I ſometimes de- 
rived it from &t and ye; Ito, that which let the 
&yc. It may be deduced from A A reticu- 
lated window ; a window made with ticks or irons. 
croſſing each other at ſmall diſtances. 
My good window of /aitice, fare thee well; thy 
caſement I need not open, I look through thee. 


Shakeſprar c. 
The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattsſs. Judg. v. 28. 


Up into the watch-tower get, 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies : 
Thou ſhalt not peep through lattice; of eyes, 


ed nimbly in the lathe 


to other places of the ſame latitude, Addiſon on Jraly. } 


3 Nor 
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LAV 


Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern. Dorne. 
The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like lurtice windows, give the ſpy 
Room but to keep with half an eye, Cleaveland. 
La'TTicE. v. a. [from the noun.] To decuſ- 
ſate ; or croſs; to mark with croſs parts like a 
lattice. 
Lava/Tios. n. ſ. [lavatio, Lat.] The act of 


 waſhi 


ng. a 
Such filthy ſtuff was by looſe lewd varlets ſung 


before the chariot on the ſolemn day of her Iv. 


tion. Hakewwill. 

La'vaTory. ». /. {from lava, Lat.] A waſh; 
ſomething ia which parts diſeaſed are waſhed. 

Lavatmus, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, 
and jugulars, do potently profligate, and keep off 
the venom. Harvey. 

LAUD. 3. /. [/zs, Latin.] 

1. Praife ; honour paid ; celebration. 

Doubtleſs, O gueſt, great I‘ and praiſe were 

mine, 

Reply'd the ſwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine: 

Tf, after ſocial rites, and gifts beſtow'd, 
I ſtainꝰd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope. 

2. That part of divine worſhip which conſiſts 

in praiſe, 

We have certain hymns and ſervices, which we 
ſay daily of /aud and thanks to God for his marvel- 
lous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pſalms, the luuds make up a very 
great part of it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To Laub. v. a. [luds, Latin.] To praiſe ; to 
celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having 
conſidered the heavens the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained, 
with all the company of heaven, we laud and mag- 
nify thy glorious name. Bentley. 

LauvvasLE. adj. [/ardabilis, Latin.) 

1. Praife worthy ; commendable. 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudzblc ; but to do good, ſometime 

Accounted dang'rous folly, Sh p. Macheth. 

Attectation endeavours to correct natural defects, 
and has always the ſaudable aim of pleaſing, though 
it always miſſes it. Locke. 

2. Healthy; ſalubrious. 

Good blood, and a due projectile motion or cir- 
culation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 
{aud:vle animal juices, Arbuthnot on Al:men's, 

La'CvDI1BLENESS. #. /. | from ludable,] Praiſe- 

_ worthineſs. 

La/cDaBLY. adv. [from laudal le.] In a man- 
ner deſerving praife. - 

Obſolete words may be l:zudably revived, when 
either they are ſounding or ſignificant. Dryden. 

LU DAN VN. n. |. 
Latin. ] A ſoporitick tincture. 
77 Lave. v. a. [lavo, Latin.] 
2- xv Waſh; to bathe. 
Unſafe, that we muſt 2: our honours 
In theſe ſo flatt' ring ſtreams. Sh. Macbeth. 
But as I roſe out of the lui ſtream, 

Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, from whence 
Tae ſpirit deſcended on me-like a dove. Milton, 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty 

ſtrength, 

Whoſe low-laid mouths each mounting billow 

Leves, . 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She ſeems a ſea-waſp fly ing on the waves, Dryden. 

2. { Lower, French. |] To throw up; to lade; to 
dra out. | 

Though hills were ſet on hills, 
Aud teas met ſeas to guard thee, I would through: 
I plough up rocks, ſteep as the Alps, in duſt, 
Aud {ve the Fyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But 1 would reach thy head. Pen Jonſen's Catiline. 
Some ſow their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beſtrides, 
And folds the fails ; a fourth with labour Ie 
In intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves. 
Dryden, 


20 Lav: v.% To Waſh himſelf; to bathe. 


[A cant word, from /u«do, | 


and upon reflection find, that they are merry 


L AU 
In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs La 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 


c 
ToLave'tR, v. n. To change the direction often 
in a courſe. 

How eafy 'tis when deſtiny proves kind, 
With full-ſpread fails to run before the wind : 
But thoſe that gainſt Riff gales [zvrering go, 
Muſt be at once refoly'd, and ſkilful too. 


| Dry 

La'vexDER. . /. [lavendils, Lat.] A plant. 

It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, divided into two lips ; the up- 
per lip, ſtanding upright, is roundiſh, and, for the 
moſt part, bifid ; but the under lip is cut into three 
ſegments, which are almoſt equal : theſe flowers 
are diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a 
lender ſpike upon the top of the ſtalks. Mz/lr. 

The whole liver plant has à highly aromatick 
ſmell and taſte, and is famous as a cephalick, ner- 
vous, and uterine medicine. Hills Materia Medica. 

And then again he turneth to his play, 

To ſpoil the pleaſures of that paradiſe : 

The wholeſome ſage, and lender ſtill grey, 

Rank ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 

! Spenſer. 

LVR. n. ſ. [ avoir, French; from live.] A 
waſhing veſſel. 

Let us go find the budy where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ſtream 
With /avers pure, and cleanſing herbs, wath off 
The clodded gore. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
He gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 


Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full /zver o'er their hands to pour. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 

To LAUGH. v. ». ¶ PlaPan, Saxon; lachen, Ger- 
man and Dutch; lach, Scottiſh. ] 

1. To make that noiſe which ſudden merriment 
excites. 

You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you. 


bakeſpearc. 

There's one did /agh in's fleep, and one cried 
Murther ! 

They wak'd each other. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


At this fuſty ſtuff 
The large Achilles, on his preſt-bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. 
Shakeſpearc. 
Laughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the 
breath with the loud noiſe, which maketh the in- 
terjection of /aug/irg, ſhaking of the breaſt and 
ſides, running of the eyes with water, if it be vio- 
lent. Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, favourable, plea- 
ſant, or fertile, 

Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well; the world may laugh again, 
And 1 may live to do you kindneſs, if 
You do it her. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Then 7{gh; the childiſh year with flowrets 

crown'd. Dryd-n. 

The plenteous board, high-heap'd with cates 

divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the /aughing _ 
Oe. 


3. ToLavcn at. To treat with contempt; t 
ridicule. | | 
Preſently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 

Thy grave-ſtone daily : make thine epitaph, 

That death in thee at others lives may /ugh. Sh. 

'Twere better for you, if 'twere not known in 
council; you'll be laugh'd at. Shakeſpeare. 

The diſſolute and abandoned, before they are 
are aware of it, are betrayed to a at themſelves, 
at their own expence. Addiſcn. 

No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore ; 

No fool te /augh at, which he valued more, Pope. 
Ty Lavcn. v. a. To deride; to ſcorn. 

Be bloody, hold, and reſolute; lg to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man. Shak: fpeare's Macbeth, 
A wicked ſoul ſhall make him to be lughed to 
ſcorn of his enemies. Eccluj. vi. 4 


| properly excite laughter. 


In neQar'd luv, ftrew'd with aſphodil. Mz:lten. | 


ILA 


Lavoe 3. /, [from the verb.] The convuldea 
cauſed by merriment ; an inarticulate expreſſion 


Pepe. of ſudden merriment. 


Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain ; 
But feigns a /augh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pop-. 
LavcHAB LE. adj. [from /augh.] Such as may 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And laugb like parrots at a bagpiper ; 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 
That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. Shak, 
Caſaubon confeſſes Perſeus was not good at 


words, that he was not a /2ughable writer. Dryden, 
La'vcHtr. n. . [from laugh.] A man fond of 
merriment. 
I am a common lnger. Sbak. Jul. Ca ſur. 
Some ſober men cannot be of the general opi- 
nion, but the /zghers are much the majority. Pope. 
LaucuixcLY. adv, | from laughing.| In a 
merry way; merrily. | 
Laſ\ugHINGSTOCK. . . [Lwgb and fuck.] A 
butt; an object of ridicule. 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The {mghing-//2:k of fortune's mockerie. Spenſer, 
Pray you let us not be /aughing-/ftocks to other 
mens humours. Shak: ſpear. 
Supine credulous frailty expoſes a man to be 
both a prey and a laughing-fock at once L' Eftrarye, 
LaA'UGHTER. u. 7 [from [zugh.] Convulſive 
merriment ; an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden 


merriment. 
To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance ; lives not in fear, 
The lamentable change is from the beſt, 
The worſt returns to /aughter. Shak, King Lene, 
The act of laught-r, which is a ſweet contraction 
of the muſcles of the face, and a pleaſant agitation 
of the vocal organs, is not merely voluntary, or to- 
tally within the juriſdiction of ourfelves Brown, 
We find not that the /ghtcr loving dame 
Mourn'd for Anchiſes. Waller. 
Pain or pleaſure, grief or laughter, Prier, 
LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been able 
to find no ſatisfactory etymology. It may be plau- 
ſibly derived from to lav, to throw owt ; as profimte 
derc opts is to be ane wi. 
1. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſcreetly liberal. 
His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 
Laughs at his thrift ; and vi of expence, 
Quatfs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 
Dryden, 
The dame has been too /:i/Þ of her feaſt, 
And fed him till he loaths. Rorwe's Jane Shore, 
2. Scattered in waſte ; profuſe : as, the coſt was 
laviſh. 
3- Wild ; unreſtrained. 
Bellona's bridegreom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him, curbing his /avi//b ſpirit. Shut, 
To La'visn. v. a. [from the 1 To ſcat- 
ter with profuſion ; to waſte ; to ſquander. 
Should we thus lead them to a field of laughter, 
Might not th* impartial world with reaſon ſav, 
We lwvi/h'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands ? 
Addiſon, 
Lyvisne, a. ſ. [from laviſh.) Aprodigal; a 
profuſe man. 
La'visHLY. adv, [from laviſh.) Profuſely; 
prodigally. 
My father's purpoſes have heen miſtook ; 
And ſome about him have too 22 
Wreſted his meaning and authority. SH y. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets 
crown'd, 
And /vi/hly perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 
Praiſe to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; 
if it be moderately beſtowed, it cheers and re- 
vives ; but if too laviſhly, oyercharges and de- 
preſſes him. Pope. 
La'visnMexT.) 2. . [from laviſh.] Prodi- 
LAa'vIS8xSE5SS, gality ; profuſion, ; 


turning things into a pleaſant ridicule ; or, in other 
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LAU 
* Firſt got with guile, and then preſerv.y ch 


read, 
- And after ſpent with pride and /avi/hneſs, F. N. 
- To 1 n. It is derived by Stinaer from 
Lance, becauſe a ſhip is puſhed into water with 
t force. ] 
1. To force a veſſel into the ſea. 
Launch out into the deep, nen nets 
for a draught. v. 4+ 
So ſhort a ſtay prevails; 
He ſoon equips the ſhip, ſupplies the ſails, 
And gives the word to launch. Dryden. 
For general hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to 
be had. He who would /awnch farther into the 
ocean, may conſult Whear. Locke. 
2. To rove at large; to expatiate ; to make ex- 
curſions. . 
From hence that gen'ral care and ſtudy {prings, 
That {wnching and progreſſion of the mind. Davies. 
Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find 
them launch out beyond the extent of body into the 
infinity of ſpace. Locke. 
. Spenſer has not contented himſelf with ſubmiſ- 
ſive imitation : he lung, out into very flow ry 
paths, which ſtill conduct him into one great er 
rior, 
He had not ated in the character of a ſuppli- 
ant, if he had lwnched out into a long oration. 
Broome an the Odyſſey, 
I have lunched out of my ſubject on this article. 
Arbathnot, 
To LAUNCH. v. a. 
1. To puſh to fea. 
All art is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and lun 
preſbytery, in England. King Charls, 
With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
And roll'd on leavers, launch her in the deep. 


Pope. 

2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, for 
diſtinction ſake, might better be written lunch, or 
lance, 

The King of Heav'n, obſcure on high, 

- Bar'd his red arm, and lau hing from the ſky 
His written bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming fellow 

ſtrook. | Dr yden. 

Lux b. n. f. [/and:, French; lauen, Welth.] 

Lawn ; a plain extended between woods. Han. 
wha this thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud our- 

elves, 

For through this /aund anon the deer will come; 

And in this covert will we make our ſtand. Shut. 

- La'/uxbREss. . . | /wandiere, French; Skn- 

wr imagines that lv N may have been the 
old word.] A woman whoſe employment is to 
waſh cloaths, | 

The counteſs of Richmond would often ſay, On 

condition the princes of Chriſtendom would march 
againſt the Turks, ſhe would willingly attend 
them, and be their /aundre/;. Camden. 

Take up theſe cloaths here quickly; carry them 
to the /aundreſs in Datchet Mead. Shakeſpeare. 

The laundreſi muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in 
the waſhing, and yet waſh them but half. Swift. 

La'vxpay. nf. [as if lava nie.] 

1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 

The affairs of the family ought to be conſulted, 
whether they concern the table, dairy, the pan- 
try, or Indy. Swift. 

2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. 

Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in 
laundry of cloaths, which wear out apace. Baczn. 

LAVO'LT 4. . f. [la wolte, French.) An old 
dance, in which was much turning much ca- 


pering. Hanmer. 
I eannot ſuig, 


Nor heel the high lav; nor ſweeten talk; 

Nor play at ſubtle games. Shakeſpeare, 
LKK ATE. adj. | laureatus, Lat.] Decked or 

inveſted with a laurel, 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To ſtrew the In cate hearſe where Lycid lies. M.. 
Soft on her lap her /aureate ſon reclines. Pope. 
LavrEA'TION. u. .. [from /aureate.] It de- 


LAW 


of having degrees conferred, as they have in ſome 
of them a flowery crown, in imitation of laurel 
LAUREL. =. . Clarus, Lat. laurier, Fr.] A 
tree, called alſo the cherry bay. 
The {aurus or laurel of the ancients is affirmed 
by naturaliſts to be what we call the bay tree. 
Ainſworth 
The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets ſage. Fairy Qucen. 
The /awrel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the 
fide branches, will riſe to a large tree. Mort. Huſb. 
LVR TTD. adj. [from Lurel.] Crowned or 
decorated with laurel ; laureate. 
Hear'ſt thou the news ? my friend ! th' expreſs 


is come 

With laune letters from the camp to Rome. Dr. 
Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 

Or in fair ſeries lame bards be ſhown 


A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. Pope. 
1 2 n. ſ- | laga, Saxon; bi, French; lawgh, 
e. . 


1. A rule of action. 

That which doth aſſign unto each thing the 
Kind, that which doth moderate the force and 
power, that . which doth appoint the form and 
meaſure of working; the ſame we term a 4y. 


Hooker. 
Unhappy man] to break the pious /rws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. Dryden. 
2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, pub- 
lickly eſtabliſhed as a rule of juſtice. 
Ordain them {aws, part ſuch as appertain 
To civil juſtice, part religious rites. Milton. 
Ou; nation would not give laws to the Iriſh, 
therefore now the Iriſh gave vs to them. Dav. 
3- A decree authoritatively annexing rewards 
or puaiſhments to certain actions. 
So many laws argue ſo many fins. Milton. 
Lav: politique among men preſuming man to 
be rebellious. Hooker, 
4. Judicial proceſs. 
When every caſe in /aw is right. Shak:ſpeare. 
He hath reſiſted lat, 
And therefore l ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of public power. Shakeſpeare. 
Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the 
law of every body: there is not one in the town 
where he lives that he has not ſued at a quarter- 
ſeſſions. Addiſon's Spettator. 
5. A diſtin edict or rule. 
One {xv is ſplit into two. Baker on Learning. 
6. Conformity to law; any thing lawful. 
In a rebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was 


law, 
Then were they choſen. Shak:ſp. Cor. 
7. The rules or axioms of ſcience ; as, the lau 
of mechanicks. 
8. An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or proceſs; 
a fixed correſpondence of caute and effect: as, the 
laws of magnetiſm. 


Natural agents have their luv. Hooker, 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's Luv. Shakeſ. Cymbeline. 


9. The Mofajcal inſtitution : diſtinguiſhed from 
the goſpel. 

Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove, 
Save by theſe ſhadowy expiations. Milton. 
10 The books in which the Jewiſh religion is 
delivered: diſtinguiſhed from the prophts. 

11. A particular form or mode of trying and 
judging; as, Ino martial, /uww mercantile : the 
eccleſiaſtical Law whereby we are governed. 

12. Juriſprudence ; the ſtudy of law : as, a doc- 
tor of lat, 

LA wrut. adj. [law and fall.] Agreeable to 
law ; conformable to law ; allowed by law ; legi- 
timate ; legal. 

It is not lnwful for thee to have her. Matt. xiv. 
Gloſter's baſtard ſon was Kinder to his father, 
than my daughters got 'tween the /atwfu/ ſheets. 
Shak. King Lear. 


[from lanoful.] Legally ; 


La\weuvtLy. adv. 


notes in the Scottiſh univerſities, the or ſtate 


agreeably to law. 


L AW 
And n 412 
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Though it be not againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man 
to do thoſe things which he might otherwiſe la- 
fully do, albeit his neigh our doth take occaſion 
from thence to conceive in his mind a falſe belief, 


. | yet Chriſtian charity will, in many caſes, reſtrain 


a man. Scuth, 

I may be allowed to tell your lordſhip, the king 
of poets, what an extent of power on have, and 
how Lefully you may exerciſe it. Drd. Ded. to Ju. 

La'wrULNESS. . f. [from lawful.) Legality ; 
allowance of law. 

It were an error to f. further, till I may 
ſee ſome ſound foundation laid of the 4 ful of 

A'WGIVER. 3. /. | law and giver. iflator 

one that makes laws. my by 

Solomon we eſteem as the lawgiver of our na- 
tion. Haren. 

A law may be very reaſonable in itſelf, although 
one does not know the reaſon of the /awvgiver:. Sw. 
LVO. adj. [uw and giving.} Legiſla- 
tive. 

Lawygiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
And raiſing cities with their charming lutes. Mal. 

La'wLtss. adj. from a.] 

1. Unreſtrained by any law ; not ſubje to law. 

- The neceſſity of war, which among human ac- 

tions is the moſt 4nclſ;, hath ſome kind of affini- 


ty with the neceſſity of law. Kal. Efſayis 
| The kno tyrant, who denies 

To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 

Muſt be compell'd. Milton, 


Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage 


, 
But men as l, and as wild as they. Roſcom, 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy /zw/./s wand'ring walks in open air. Dr. An. 
Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as hie, 
They own'd a Lul⁵⁰ſavage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceſtors fo priz'd, 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civiliz'd. Did. 
He meteor- like, flames la through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. Tepe. 
2. Contrary to law; 1 
Take not the quarrel from his erful arms, 
He needs no indirect nor l — 
To cut off thoſe that have offended him. Shak:þ. 
We cite our faults, y 
That they may hold excus'd our lawhf+ lives. Sha. 
Thou the firſt, lay down thy wif claim ; 
Thou of my blood who bear'tt the Julian name. 
Dryd-n. 
LywltssLy. adv. [ from lawlfi.] In a man- 
ner contrary to law. 
Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman /awleſ;/y. Shakeſp. 
LN MAKER. nf. [law and maker. ] Legiſſa- 
tor; one who makes laws; a lawgiver. 
Their judgment is, that the church of Chriſt 
ſhould admit no lawmakers but the evangeliſts. 
Hioter. 
LAwx. i. ſ. | land, Daniſh; lawn, Welſh; 
lande, French. x 
1. An open ſpace between woods. 
Betwixt them /awns, or level downs, and flocks, 


Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd. Milton, 


His mountains were ſhaded with young trees, 
that gradually ſhot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
reſts, intermixed with walks, and lawns, and 
zardens. Addiſon. 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
New griſly forms ſhoot o'er the /zwwrs of hell. 


Pope, 
' Interſpers'd in /zwns and opening glades, = 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. Pope, 
2. [ Linen, French.] Fine linen, remarkable 
for being uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops. 
Should'ſt thou bleed, 


To ſtop the wound my fineſt lawn I'd tear, 

Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my 
hair. 

From high life high characters are drawn, 


Pri. 


Pope 


an 


What 
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out a fpiritual guide. 


LAX 
Wat awe did the flow folemn knell inſpire; | 
The duties by the lat rob'd prelate pay'd, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt _—_— ! 8 
wh ll. 
 La'wsvirt. . f. [law and ſuit.] A proceſs in 
law ; a litigation. 

The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
produce /:w/uits and wrangles ; his attendance on 
the courts of juſtice would leave his people with- 
Swift, 

La'wyER. 1. ſ. [from /aw.] Profeſſor of law ; 
advocate; pleader. 

It is like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer, you 
gave me nothing for it. Shakeſp. Kirg Lear. 

Is the law evil, becauſe ſome [.wyers in their 
office ſwerve from it ? IWbiugiftc. 

I have entered into a work touching laws, in a 
middle term, between the ſpeculative and reve- 
rend diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the writings 
of lawyers. Bacon's Holy War. 

Fhe nymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes, 
When the defendant's council roſe ; 

And, what no /azvyer ever lack'd, 


With impudence own'd all tne fact. Swift. 
Lax. adj. | laxus, Latin. ] 
1. Looſe ; not confined. 

- Inhabit /ax, ye pow'rs of heav'n ! Milton, 


2. Diſunited ; not ſtrongly combined. 
In mines, thoſe parts of the earth which abound 
with ſtrata of ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe 
which conſiſt of gravel, and the like aver matter, 
which more eaſily give way. vod ward. 
3. Vague; not rigidly exact. 


Dialogues were only l and moral diſcourſes. | 
Baker, | 

 ,.*.4- Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to 
tool; Zrxative medicines are ſuch as promote that 


6iſrofition. Drincy, 
5. Slack ; not tenſe. 
By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes be- 


tween the ear and the palate, they can hear them- 


ſelves, though their outward ear be ſtopt by the 

an membrane to all ſounds that come that way. 

| Holders Elements of Speccb. 
Lax. n./. A looſeneſs; a diarrhoea. 
Laxa'TION, 2. . [laxatin, Latin. 

i. The act of locſening or ſlackening. 

2. The ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened. 

LAXATIVE. adj. | zxatif, Fr. laxc, Lat.] Ha- 
ving the power to eaſe coſtivene ſs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power 
itſelf; the powder of Joadſtones doth rather con- 
ſtipate and bind, than purge and looſen the belly. 
Brown. 

The oil in wax is emollient, Hei, , and ano- 
dyne. Artiuthnot on Altments. 

La'xaTIVE. . A medicine ſlightly purga- 
tive; a medicine that relaxes the bowels without 
Kimulation. 

Nought profits him to ſave abandon'd life, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward /axtive, 
8 Dryden. 
La\\XaTIVENESS. n./, [from laxative.) Power 

of eating coſtiveneſs. 

La'xiTvY. n. /. | laxitas, Latin. 

1. Not compreſſion ; not cloſe coheſion. 

The former cauſes could never beget whirl- 
pools in a chaos of ſo great a /:xity and thinneſs. 

8 B. „v. 

2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion ; as, ln 
of expreſſion. ; 

z. Looſeneſs; not coſtiveneſs. 

If ſometimes it cauſe any Iixity, it is in the 
fame way with iron unprepared, which will diſ- 


turb ſome bodies, and work by purge and vomit. 


Brown's Vulgur Errors. 

4. Slackneſs; contrariety to tenſion. 

{.oxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in 
its parts which a ſmall force can alter, fo as to 
increaſe its length beyond what is natural. Quiacy 
In conſideration of the {:zity of their eyes, they 
are ſubjeR to relapſe,  Wiſeman's Surgery. 

5. Openneſs ; not cloſeneſs. 

Hold a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a 
candle, and by little and little remove it further 
of, and there is upon the paper ſome part of that 


LAY 


which I ſee in "the candle, and it grows till lefs 
and leſs as I remove ; ſo that if I would truſt my 
ſenſe, I ſhould believe it as very a body upon the 
paper as in the candle, though infeebled by the 
lixity of the channel in which it lows. Diyby. 

Lxxxtss. ». /. Laxity ; not tenſion ; not pre- 
ciſion; not coſtiveneſs. 

For the free paiſage of the ſound into the ear, 
it is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard 
{ſtretched ; otherwiſe the la of that membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the ſound. Holder. 

Lav. Preterite of %. 

O ! would the quarrel /ay upon our heads. Shak. 

He was familiarly acquainted with him at ſuch 
time as he lay embaſſador at Conſtantinople. 

Anoll-s. 

When Ahab had heard theſe words he faſted, 
and /ay in ſackcloth. 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 

I try'd whatever in the Godhead ay. Dryden. 

He rode to rouze the prey, 
That ſhaded by the fern in harbour J, 
And thence diſlodged. Dryder's Knight's Tals. 


Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I ay the 
firſt night at a village in the territories of the anci- 
ent Veii. Addiſon. 

How could he have the retiredneſs of the cloi- 
ſter, to perform all thoſe acts of devotion in, when 
the burthen of the reformation Jay upon his ſhoul- 
ders ! Francis Atterbury, 

The Preſbyterians argued, That if the Pretender 
ſhould invade thoſe parts where the numbers and 
eſtates of the diſſenters, chiefly /ay, they would fit 

till. ; Swift. 

To LAY. v. a. ¶leczan, Saxon: leggen, Dut. 

I. To place; to put; to repoſite. 
being correlative to lie, involves commonly immo- 
bility or extenſion; a puniſhment /aid is a puniſh- 
ment that cam be ſhaken off; in immotility is in- 
cluded weight. One houſe /aid to another implies 
exten ſion. 

He /aid his robe from him. '  Fonah. 

They have laid their ſwords unto their heads. 

| Exmetiel. 

Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me aid. Milton, 

He facrificing laid 
The entrails on the wood. Milton. | 

2. To place along. 

Seek not to judge, being not able to take away 
iniquity, leſt at any time thou fear the perſon of 
the mighty, and lay a ſtumbling block in the way 
of thy uprightneſs. Eecluſ. 

A ſtone was laid on the mouth of the den. Dan. 

3. To beat down corn or graſs. 

Another ill accident is /aying of corn with great 
rains in harveſt. Bacon's Nut. Hift. 

Let no ſheep there play, 
Nor friſk ing kids the flowery meadows /2y. May. 

4. To keep from riſing ; to ſettle; to ſtill. 

I'll uſe th' advantage of my power, 

And /ay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood. 
Shakeſpeare. 

It was a ſandy ſoil, and the way had been full 
of duſt ; but an hour or two before a refreſhing | 
fragrant ſhower of rain had ld the duſt, Ray. 

5. To fix deep; to diſpoſe regularly: either of 
theſe notions may be conceived from the follow- 
ng examples; but regularity ſeems rather implied; 
ſo we ſay, to lay bricks ; to /ay planks. 

Schiſmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perſons, are 
not fit to /ay the foundation of a new 1 

acon. 

I /zy the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. -Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge; I perſuade myſelf, 
that the way I have purſued /ay; thoſe foundations 
ſurer. Loc be. 

6. To put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again; then he put it 
by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loth 
to lay his fingers off it. Shakeſp. Julius Cee ſur. 

Till us death 4% 
To ripe and mellow, we are but ſtubborn * 
| a vonne. 

They ſhall /xy hands on the ſick, and pm 

* 


This word | 


| 


1 


' . 

They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no riots but 
ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of it, ane from 
another, and ay them, when ſo diſentangled, in 
their due order. Locke. 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 

And on thy altars ſacrifices /ay. Pope's Statiun 
7. Tobury; to inter. 

David fell on ſleep, aud was laid unto his fathers, 
and ſaw corruption. As, xili. 36. 

8. To ſtation or place privily. 

Lay thee an atubuſh for the city behind thee. 

Fof. viii. 2. 

The wicked have laid a ſnare for me. Pſalms, 

Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againſt the 
dwelling of the righteous. Prov. xxiv. 15. 

9. To ſpread on a ſurface. 

The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be laid 
on ſo thin, as not to obſcure or conceal 8 
of the lines. tt. 

10. To paint; to enamel. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. / Locke, 

11. To put into any ſtate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted not but to 
abuſe, and Jay aſleep, the queen and council of 
England. Bacon, 

12. To calm; to ſtill; to quiet; to allay. 

Friends, loud tumults are not /ad 
With half the eaſineſs that they are rais'd. F. Jar. 

Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds. 

Milton. 

After a tempeſt, when the winds are laid, 

The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. 
Waller, 

I fear'd 1 ſhould have found 

A tempeſt in your ſoul, and came to lay it. Denh. 

At once the wind was laid, the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb, a riſing earthquake rock d the ground. 


Dryden. c 


T3. To prohibit a ſpirit to walk. 

The huſband found no charm to /ay the devil in 
a petticoat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans 
in it. L' Eftr ange. 

14. To ſet on the table. 

I /aid meat unto them. 

15. To propagate plants by fixing their twigs in 
the ground. 

The chief time of /aying gilliflowers is in July, 
when the flowers are gone. Mort. Huſbandry. 

16. To wager; to take. 

But ſince you will be mad, and ſince you may 


| Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not ly; 


The pawn I profter ſhall be full as good. Dryden, 

17. To repoſite any thing. 

The ſparrow hath found an houſe, and the ſwal- 
low a neſt, for herſelf, where ſhe may /ay her 
young. , Pſalms, Ixxxiv. 3. 
18. To exclude eggs. 

Aſter the egg lay d, there is no further growth 
or nouriſhment from the female. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 

A hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it; ſhe is inſenſible of an increaſe or 
diminution in the number of thoſe ſhe lays. Addi/e 

19. To apply with violence; as, to lay blows. 

Lay ſiege againſt it, and build a fort againſt it, 
and caſt a mount againſt it. Exe l. iv. 2+ 

Never more ſhall my torn mind be heal'd, 

Nor taſte the gentle comforts of repoſe! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares ſurround me, 
And lay ſtrong ſiege to my diſtracted ſoul. Phi//ips, 

20. To apply nearly. 

She /2yethb her hands to the ſpindle, and her 
hands hold the dittaff. Prov. XXXi- 19. 

It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than 
to go to the houſe of feaſting; for that is the end 
of all men, and the living will lay it to his heart. 

Eccliſ. vii. 2. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, be- 
ing Juno's darling bird, he had not the nightin- 
gale's voice. L' Eftrange. 

He that really lays theſe two things to heart, the 
extreme neceſlity that he is in, and the + 
: — fability 


Hof. xi. 4. 
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LAY 


Pbility of help, will never come coldly to a work 
of that concernment. Duppa. 

21. To add; to conjoin. 

Wo unto them that ay field to field. I/. v. 8. 

22. To put iu a ſtate; implying ſomewhat of 
diſcloſure. 

If the finus lie diſtant, lay it open firſt, and 
cure that apertion before you divide that in ano. 

; HT iſcman. 
The wars have lid whole countries waſte. Ad. 

23- To ſcheme; to contiive. 

Every breait ſhe did with ſpirit iaſlame, 

Vet ſtill freſh projects lay'd the grey ey'd dame. 
Chapman. 

Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhak- 
ing Olympus; Virgil, like the ſame power in his 
benevolence, counſelling with the gods, laying 
plans for empires, Pepe. 
Don Diego aud we have /aid it ſo, that before 
the rope is well about thy neck, he will break in 
md cut thee down. Aut bust. 

24 To charge a5 a payment. - 

A tax i upon land ſcemis hard to the land- 
holder, becauſe it is fo much money going out of 
his pocket. Locke. 
25. To impute; tocharge. 

g Preoccupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, 
Lay the fault on us. Shake ſpea! e. 
How ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered ? 
It will be laid to us, whoſe providence 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of 
haunt, 
This mad young man. Shbakejp. Hamlet. 

We need not ly new matter to his charge. $6. 
Mien groan from our of the city, yet God layer 
not folly to them. Job, XXIv. 12. 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his Pros idence. Paradiſe Regain d. 

The writers of thoſe times {iy the difgraces and 
ruins of their country upon the number and fierce- 
ne's of thoſe ſavage nations that invaded them. 

Temple, 

They ly want of invention to his charge; a ca- 
pital crime. Dm du's Aid. 

You repreſenteſq it to the queen as u holy inno- 
cent of thoſe crimes which were ud unjuſtly to 
its charge. | Dryden. 

1hey {ry the blame on the poor little ones. Lc. 
There was eagerneſs on both ſides; but this is 
far from /:yi»7 a blot upon Luther. Atterbury. 

26. To impoſe, as evil or puniſhment. ; 

The wearieſt and moſt loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 

Can /ay on nature, is a paradiſe 
To what we fear of death. Shak. NMeaſ. for Meaf. 

Thou ſhalt not be to him as an uſurer, neither 
ſhalt thou /:y upon him uſury. Exad. xx. 25. 
* The Lord ſhall /ay the fear of you, and the 
dread of you upon all the land. Deut. xi. 25. 

Theſe words were not ſpoken to Adam: nei- 
ther, indeed, was there any grant in them made 
to Adam; but a puniſhment id upon Eve. Locke. 

25. To enjoin os a duty, or a rule of action. 

It ſeemed good to /iy upon you no greater bur- 
en. AA,, XV. 28. 
Whilſt you /4y on your friend the favour, acquit 
him of the debt. Wycher!y. 

A prince who never diſobey'd, 

Not when the moſt ſevere commands were Je id, 
Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh'd. Dr yd. 

_ Youſee what obligation the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity layt upon us to holineſs of life. Tillot fon. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. 

28. To exhibit; to offer, 

Ic is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 
awer for himſelf concerning the crime {ud agxiuſt 


Pope. 


nm. An KXv. 16. 


Till he lay, his indictment in ſome certain coun- 
tey, we do not think ourſelves bound to anſwer. 
Atterbury, 


29. To throw by violence. 


LAY 


He bringeth down them that dwell on high; the 

lofty city he layeth it low, even to the ground. 
| 1/aiab, XXVi. 5. 

Brave Cxneus lid Ortygius on the plain, 

The victor Cæncus was by Turnus flain. Dryden. 

He took the quiver, and the truſty bow 
Achates us'd to bear; the leaders firſt 
He laid along, and then the yulgar pierc'd. Dryden. 

zo. To place in comparifon. 

Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and 
dangerous thunders and lightnings, and then there 
will be found no compariſon. Ratergh. 

* To Lay apart. Io reject; to put away. 

ay apart all nlthineſs. James, i. 21. 

32. To Lav a. To put away; not to retain. 

Let us y every weight, and the fin which 
doth ſo eaſily ba ſet us. ** Heb. Xi. 1. 

Amaze us not with tha majeſtic frown, 

But /ay a/id: the greatnet of your crown. Mollis. 

Roſcommon tirſt, then Mulgrave roſe, like 

light; 13 
The Stagyrite, and Horace, ld ide, 
Iaform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. 
br Granville, 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thoſe ideas yybich, after imprinting, have 
diſappeared, or hays been laid aide out of ſight. 

Locke. 

When by juſt wag ance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And ty the uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addiſon. 

33. To Lax away. To put from one; not to 
keep. 

Queen Eſther lad away her glorious apparel, 
and put on the garments of anguiſh. - Ef. xiv. 2. 

34. To Lav before, To expoſe to view; to 
ſhew ; to diſplay. * * 

I cannot better ſatisfy your piety, than by lying 
before you a proſpect of your labours. Wake, 

That treaty hath been laid before the commons. 


| Swift. 
Their office it is to /ay the buſineſs of the nation 
before him. Addiſon. 


35. To Lav by. To reſerve for ſome future 
time. 
Let every one {ry by him in ſtore, as God hath 
proſpered him. I Cor. xvi. 2. 
36. To Lay by. To put from one; to diſmiſs. 
Let brave ſpirits that have fitted themſelves for 
command, either by fea or land, not be laid by as 


perſons unneceſſary for the time. Bacon. 
She went away, and /aid by her veil. Gen. 
Did they not ſwear to live and die 

With Eſſex, and ſtraight Jad him by. Hudibras. 


For that look, which does your people awe, 
When in your throne and robes you give 'em law, 
Lay it 6y here, and give a gentler ſmile. M#aller. 

Darkneſs, which faireſt nymphs diſarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira's charms ; 

Mira can lay her beauty by, 

Take no advantage of the eye, : 
uit all that Lely's art can take, 

And yet a thouſand captives make. Waller. 
Then he /ays by the publick care, 

Thinks of providing for an heir ; 

Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. Denham. 

The Tuſcan King, 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. Dryd. 

Where Dadalus his borrow'd wings lid by, 
To that cbſure retreat I chuſe to fly. 5 

My zeal for you muſt /ay the father by, , 
And plead my country's cauſe. againſt my — 

ryden, 

Fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, - 
Een then took care to lay you ſoftly by ; 

And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freſh to be unfolded with your king's. Dry. 

Diſmiſs.your rage, and 4% your weapons by, 
Know I protect them, and they ſhall not die. Dry. 

When their diſpleaſure is once declared, they 
ought not preſently to /:y by the ſeverity of their, 
brows, but reſtore their children to their former 
grace with ſome difficulty. | Lecke. 

37. To Lav daun. To depoſit as a pledge, equi- 

valent, or ſatisfaction. : 

I liy dewn my life for the ſheep. Job, x. 15. 


1 


more. 


LAY 
Por her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay down, and will dot, Sir, 
Pleaſe you t* accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 
FP th' eyes of Heaven. Shakeſp. Winter's Talc. * 

38. To Lay own, To quit; to refizn. 

The ſoldier being once brought in for the ſer- 
vice, I will not have him to ay down li arms any 
Spenſer's Ireland. 

Ambitions conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check d by thy voice, lay down the ſword and ſpear. 

Blackmore's Creatine, 

The ftory of the tragedy is purely fiction; for 1 
take it up where the hiſtory has laid it d un. Dryd. 

29. To Lay dun. To commit to repoſe. 

I will Ly me down in peace and fleep. Pſabn. 

And they iy themſelves dawn upon cloths laid 
to pledge by every altar. Ann i. 8. 

Nelly us don, to ſleep away our cares; night 
ſhuts up the ſenſes. Glanville's Steph» 

Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 

Or liſt me high to Hamus' lally crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. © Drydn. 

40. To Lay due. To advance as a propoũ- 
tion. 

I have / down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcrip- 
tion of the old known world. Abbet. 

Kircher le it dun as a certain principle, that 
there never was any people ſo rude, which did 
not acknowledge and worthip one ſupreme deity. 

Stil ing. flect. 

I muſt li down this for your encouragement, 
that we are no longer nom under the heavy yoke 
of a perfect unſinning obedience. Wake. 

Plato lay it down" as a principle, that whatever 
is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty 
or ſicknets, ſhall, either in life or death, conduce 
to his good. Addiſon, 

From the maxims laid down many may conclude, 
that there had been abuſes. - - Swift. 

41. To Lav for. To attempt by arabuſh, or in- 
ſidious practices. 

He embarked, being hardly lid for at fea by 
Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. -  Kinolles, 

42. To Lav forth. To diffuſe ; to expatiate. 

O bird! the delight of gods and of men! and 
ſo he /ays himſelf far:b upon the gracefulneſs of the 
raven, L' Eftr 
43. To Lax forth. To place when dead in a 

poſture. 


cent 
Embalm me, | 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a King, inter me. Shak. 

44. To Lay hold of, To ſeize; to catch. 

Then ſhall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him, and bring him out. Deut. xXi. 19. 

Favourable ſeaſons of aptitude and inclination, 
be heedfully lid bold of. Locks 

45. To Lax in. To ſtore; to treaſure. 

Let the main part of the ground employed to 
gardens or corn be to a common ſtock ; and 4% 
in, and ſtored up, and then delivered out in pro- 


portion. . Bath 
A veſſel and proviſions Lud in large 
For man and beaſt. Mile. 
An equal ſtock of wit and valour 
He had 4/ud in, by birth a tavlor. Hudibras.' 


They ſaw the happineſs of a private life, but 
they thought they had not yet enough to make 
them happy, they would have more, and aid in 
to make their ſolitude luxurious. Dryden, 

Readers, who are in the flower. of their youth, 
ſhould labour at thoſe accompliſhments which 
may ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, 
and to /ay ia tunely proviſions for manhood and 
old age. Addiſon's Guardian. 

46. To Lav on. Ta apply with violence. 

We make no excuſes for the obſtinate: blows 
are tlie proper remedies; but blaws lid on in a 
way different from the ordinary. - Lect» on Educa, 

<7. To Lav open, To ſhew; to expoi:. , 

each me, dear creature, how to think and 
ipeak, «A 
Lay «pen to my earthy groſs conceit, 

mother'd in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Shak, 

A fool lyeth open his folly. Frov. Xiii. 16. 


Ver I e . 


LAY 

48. To Lav over. To wgruft, to cover; to de- 
ccrate ſuperficially, 

Wa wito buy that faith to the wood, Awake; 
to the dumb None, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, 
it is I aid aue with gold and ſilver, and there is 80 
breath at all in the midſt of it. Has. the 19. 

4% To Lav ow. To expend 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, | 
Thou for thy. ſon are bent to lay aw all. Mallon. 

Tycho Brabe lad out, beſides bis time and in- 
duſtry, much greater ſums of money on inſtru- 
ments than any man we ever heard of. Þoyl:. 

Fae blood and treaſure that's luid au, 

Is thrown away, and goes for nought. 1 Hudiras. 

Lf you can get a good tutor, you will never re- 
pent the c ; but will always have the fatis- 
faction to think it the money, of all others, the 
beſt laid ont. Locke. 

I in this venture, double gains purſue, 
And laid en alk my. ſtock to purchaſe you. 

My father never at a time like this 
Would /cy aw, bis great ſoub in words, and waſte 
Such precious moments. Addiſon's Cato. 


* 


A melancholy thing to ſee the diſorders of a | 


houſhold that is under the conduct of an angry 
arefwoman, who lays out all ber thoughts upon 
the publick, and is only attentive to find out miſ- 
carriages in the miniſtry. Addiſon's Freebo/dw. 
When a man ſpends his whole life among the 
ars and planets, or lays cut a twelve- month on 
the ſpots in the ſun, however noble his ſpeculati- 
ans may be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. 
Addrifon on. Ancient Medals, 
Nature has Id out all her art in beautifying the 
face ; ſhe has touched it with vermilion, planted 
in it a double row of. ivory, and made it the ſeat 
of ſmiles and bluſhts. ddd: 
To, Lay. ot, To diſplay; to diſoover. 


He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to lay. ct, 


bigotry, and falſe. confidence, in all its colours. 
: Aten bur y. 
51. To Lay out. To diſpoſe; to plan. 
The garden is li, c int a grove for, fruits, 2 
vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 


Netes oz the, Odyſſey. | * 


52. To Lax out, With the. reciprocal pronoun, 
to exert ; to put fort l. 


Na ſelfiſh man will be concerned to Jay out him- | 
Swat 3 


ſelf for the good of his country. 
53. To Lay t9. To charge upon. 3 
Wihen we began, in courieaus. manner, te /ay 
his. unkindneſs wrto him, he, ſeeing himſelt con- 
fronted by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went 
pot to denial, hut to juſtify. his cruel falſhood. Sid. 
54. To La 20. To apply with vigour. 
let children be hired to lay 1 their bones, 


From fallow as needeth, to gather up ſtones. 7. 


We ſhould now y to our hands. to root them up, 


and cannot tell for what. Oxford Reay. againſt ihe Cov. 


55. To Lay to. To harraſs; to attack. 


The great maſter having a careful eye over every | 


part of the city, went himſelf unto the ſtation, 


which was then hardly aid to by the Baſſa Muſt:- | 


pha. Awlks. 
Whilſt he this, and that, and each man's hl, 

Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being 4% 7s fore ; 

Backwares he bears. Dani. * GCitvil War, 


56. 70 Lay g. To collects to bring into 
dne view. 


If we Hy all theſe things. together, and conſider 
the parts, riſe, and degzees of his. fin, we thall 
fund that it was not for nothing. South. 

Many people apprehend danger for want of tak- 
ing the true meaſure of things, and. /.:yizg, matters 
rightly together. 2 Fftrange. 

My readers will be very well pleaſed to ſee fo 
many. uſeful hints upon this ſubject aid togither in 
ſa clear aud conciſe a manner, Addf. Guardian. 

One ſeries of conſequences -will: not ſerve- the 
turn, but many different and oppoſite deductions 
muſt be examined, and. /aid together, before a man 


can come to make a right judgment of the points 
in queſtion. 
57. To Lay under, To ſubject to. 
A Roman. ſoul is bent on higher views, 


Loc ker 


Dry. | until the morning. 


idge Than th Amazonian dame Pentheſile. 


LAY 
i WHO To confine to the bod or cham- 


In the Eaſt Indies, the general remedy of all 
ſubject to the gout, is rubbing with hands till the 
motion raiſe a violent heat about the joints: where 
it was chi uſed, no one was ever troubled 
much, or laid by that diſeaſe. Temple. 

e To ſtore ; to treaſure ; to repo- 
fite for future uſe. 

St. Paut did will them of the church of Corinth, 
every man to lay up ſomewhat by him on the Sun- 
day, till himſelf did come thither, to ſend it to the 


church of Jeruſalem for the relief of the r 
there. Hooker. 


Fhoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and 
hard, when memory hath laid them n for a time, 
judgment afterwards growing explaineth them. 


That which remaineth over, hy up to be kept 
xord. Xvi. 23. 
The king muſt preſerve the revenues of his 


in ſtore againſt a time of extremity- Bacon, 


ſeveral granaries. Temple: 
ſerve. 
This faculty of lying up, and retaining ideas ſe- 
veral other animals have to a great degree, as well 
as man. Lor ke. 
What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 
Eet this be all my care, for this isall : : 
To lay this harveſt p, and hoard with haſte 
What every day will want, and moſt the laſt. Pope. 
To LAY.. v. . 
1. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them /ay the better. Mortimer's Huſb. 
2, To contrive ; to form a ſcheme. 

| Which mov'd the king, 

By all the apteſt means could be procur'd, 

To Jay to draw him in by any train. Dan. Civ. J. 
3. To Lay about. To ſtrike on all ſides; to act 

with great diligence and vigour. 

At once he wards and ſtrikes, he takes and pays, 

Now forc'd to yield, now forcing to invade, 
Before, behind, and round about him 4. Spenſ. 

And laid about in fight more buſily, 

Hudibras. 

| In the late ſucceſsful rebellivn, how ſtudiouſſy 

did they lay abo them, to caſt a flur upon the 

king? | ; South, 
He provides- elbow-room enough for. his con- 

ſcienceto lay abeut, and have its full play in. South. 

4. To. Lav 4. To ſtrike; to endeavour to 

ſtrike. 

Fiercely the good man did ar him day, 

The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenſcr. 

The ſword of him that /ayeth at him carmot hold. 


S. To Lav infor. Tomake overtures-of oblique 
invitation. 

I have {ud in ſor theſo, by rebating the ſatire, 
here juſtice would allow itz from carrying too 
ſharp an edge. Dryden, 
6. To LAN. To ſtrike; to beat without in- 
ter miſon. 

His heart /aid cas if it try d, 

To ſorce-a paſſage through his ſido. Fhidibras, 
Auſwer, or anſwer not, tis alFthe ſame; 

He lays me on, and makes-me dear the blame. Dr. 
7. To Lawes. To act with vehemence : ufed 


b ces. 
My father has made her miſtreſs 
Of the feaſt; and the ys it an $ N 


8. To Lav cut, To take meaſures. 

I made ſtrict enquiry wherever I came, and laid 
put far intelligence of. all places where the intrails 
of the earth were laid open. Woodward. 

9. To Lav _ To irapertane;z to requeſt with 

rneſtaeſs and inceſſantiy. Obſolete. 

All the people /d fs earneſtly zpor him to take 
hat war in hand, that they ſaid they would never 
ear arms more. againſt the Turks, if he omitted 
hat occaſion. Anolles. 


To civilize the ruce unpoliſh'd world, 
And. it under the reftraint of laws. Addiſon. þ 


| Lav n. J [from-the verb 


h 
Hesber. A tuft of daiſies on a flow? 


crown without diminution, and lay up treaſures | 


Job: | & 


| Graffy ground 


LAY 


7. A row; a ſtratum; a layer; one rank ina 
feries, reckoned upwards. 

A viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ftrings below, as 
clofe to the belly as the lute, and then the ftrings 
of guts mounted upom a bridge as in ordinary viola, 
that the upper ſtrings ſtrucken might make the 


* — ny of Bacon, 
thr a layer of ftone, and upon 
05 dep of — Mor nm. Huſbandry 

2. A wager. 

It is eſteemed an even lay, man 
lives ten longer: I ſuppoſe it is the ſame, 
that one 

Lav. n. /. &y, Scottiſh. ] 
nplowed, and 
and more pro- 


[ley, leag, Saxon; 
ground 


kept for c:ttle ; more frequently, 
perly, written Jen. 


| They faw. Dry 2 Leaf, 
The plowing of 4yes is the firſt plowing up of 
grats ground fur corn. Martin. Huſbandry, 
Lav. u. ,. [lay, French, It is fait originally to 


| fignify ſo ow or let, and then to have been 
The hole was tilled, and the harveſt /aid «p in | i ww 


transferred to poems written to expreſs ſorrow. 


It is derived by the French from Jus, Latin, a 
{ F will Ay wp your words for you till time fhall | 


funeral ſong ; but it is found'likewiſe in the Teu- 


Dryden. | tonick dialect: ley, leog, Saxon ; /ey, Daniſh, ] 


A fong;; a poem. It is ſcarcely uſed but in poe» 


Lon 4 


10 the maiden's ſounding timbrels ſung, 
In well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Fairy Queen, 
Soon he flumber'd, fearing not be harm'd, 
The whiles with a loud /ay, ſhe thus him ſweetly 
charm'd. Spenſer*s Fairy Queens 
This is a moſt majeſtick vo and 
Harmonious charming /ays. Shakeſpeare's Te 
Nor then tho — eningaten. 1. 
Ceas'd-warbling, but all night tun'd her ſoft ys, 


Tilton, 


1 


If Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy ſoft /: 
Now timely fing. ton, 
He reach'd the nymph with his harmonious /ay, 
Whom all his charms could not incline to ſta 
Waller, 


6 


On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays, Dug, 
Ev'n Gods incline their raviſh'd ears, k 

And tune their own harmonious. ſpheres 
To his immortal /zys. Dennis, 

Lav. adj. | laicus, Latin; .] Not clerical ; 
regarding or ging to the people as diſtinct 
from the clergy. 

All this they had by law, and none repin'd, 
The pref 'rence was but due to Levi's kind: 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. D» yd, 

Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doc. 
:ors of the civil law, may be chancellors, official, 

r. Hufe, Parerg in. 

It might well ſtartle 
Our lay unlearned faith. 
LX VTX . /. [from lay.] 
r. A ſtratum, or row ; a bed; one body ſpread 
over another. 

A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this 
natural earth to nouriſu the fibres. Evelyn, 

The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata er 
layers, placed one upon another, in like manuer 
as any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a 
flood in great quantity, will naturally be. Yudws 

2. A ſprig of a plant. 

Many trees may be propagated by layers : this is 
to be performed by flitting the branches a little 
way, and laying them under the mould about halt 
a foot: the ground ſhould be firſt made very light, 
and, after they are laid, they ſhould have a little 
water given them : if they do not comply well in 
the laying of them down, they muſt be pegged: 
down with a hook or two ; and if they have taken 
ſafticient root by the next winter, they muſt be cut 
off from the main plants, and planted in the nur- 
ſery : ſome twift the branch, or bare the rind: 
and if it be cut of the reach of the ground, they faſ- 
ten a tub or baſket near the branch, which they 


Rowe, 


(fl with good mould, and lay the branch in it. Mz, 


Tranf- 


any ten might die within one year. G. 


©, L's ole ES 
* 2 S 2 : 
g = ag we © 


heavily. 


LAZ LEA LEA 
Tranſplant alſo carnation ſeedlings, E rich, is found, upon trial, ts | uſtum, the beſt yelo w ochre ; of a4, and halli as 
layers freth earth, and ſet them iu the ſhade for a | yield about one-fixth of copper, with a very little | much tin, folder for lend. Grew. 
week. Evelyn, | filver. bad. 2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on; be- 
A hen that lays eggs. LAZ. adj. [This word is derived by a cor- | cauſe are coyered with 44. 
reſpondent, with great probability, from 2 Laie, Stalls, bulks windows, - 


he oldeſt are always reckoned the beſt fitters, 
and the youngeſt the beſt layer i. Mortimer. 


La'y Ma. 3. ſ. [li and man. 


French ; but it is however Teutonick ; Iiiſer, in Are ſmother'd up, /uds fill'd; and ridges hors'd 
Daniſh, and 4% in Dutch, have the ſame mean- 


With variable completions all agreeing , 15 


Se ing z and Spelman gives this account of the word : | In earneſtneis to fee him. 2 
good! / 


Laymen will neither admanuh one another 
themſelves, nor ſuffer miniſters tu da it. 


Since a truſt muſt be, ſhe though it beſt 
To put it out of {rymzns pow'r at leaſt, 
And for their folema vows prepar'd a prieſt. Dry. 


Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſe | inveniatur ſervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reſtat 
tical landlord ſhould expect a third part value for | niklominus antique appellationis commermoratio. | clean the furnace. _-” 
Ignavos enim hodie /azw dicimus. } 


his lands, his title as antient, and 2» legal, as that 
of a l, who is ſeldom guilty of giving fuct 
beuchiciat bargains. Swift. 


autem ſecundo pars 


1. Idle; ſluggiſh; unwilkag to work. 


Dividebantur antiqul Sax ones, ut teſtatur Nithar-] 1 would have the tower two ſtories; 

dus, in tres ordines; Edbilingos, Frilinges & Las- land upon the top, raiſed with ſtatues inter poſed. 
ov rmmens of the Tongue. | 295 hoc eſt nobiles, iugenuos & ſerviles: quam Baco. 
& nos diſtinctionem diu retinuimus. Sed Ricardo] To Leap. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with 
ſervorum maxima fe in liber- | lead in any manner. 

tatem vindicavit ; fic ut hodie apud Anglos ramor He fathioneth the clay with his army he applieth 


- XXXViit. 30. 
There is a traverſe placed in a loft, at the right 


himſelf to kad it over; and he ig 4 to make 
hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved 


Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, [window of glafs leaded with gold and blue, where 


2. An image uted by painters in contriving at- Or like a /ozy thraſher with a flail, 


citude-, 
Yau are to have aH almoſt as big as the 


tural figure before you. Drydan's Dafri/nov. 
Lx'vs TALL. / An of dung. 
Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 


Of mawrdered men, which thercin ftrewed lay. 

| Sener. 

La'za3. A from Laa in the goſpel. ] One 

deformed and nauſeuus with filthy and peſtilential 
<teatcs. 
They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, 


Like loathfome {2; by the hedges lay. Fairy 9. | ligent of ſalvation theme ves to ſit down 
Tu be fworn, and fworn upou't, ſhe never | unactive. 


the mother fitreth. Bacon. 


Fall gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. To LEAD. v. a. preter. I hd part. lad. Il dan, 


Shakeſpeare. | Saxon; leide, Dutch. ] 
life for every fagure in particular, befides the na- | Wicked condemned men will ever live hke | 1. To guide by the hand. : 
rogues, and not fall to work, bat be lay, andf There is x cliff, whoſe high and bending head 


ſpend victuals. 


Bacon, | Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 


Whole lay waters without motion uv. Roſcom. | Bring me but to the very brim of it, 


For many corfes, like a great ly /.2// The hh glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his lotþ, and batter» with his fleep. 


And 111 repair the mifery, thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething ric about me: from that place 


Like Eaſtern kings a L. ay ſtate they keep, I ſhall no need. Shakeſpiave's King Lear. 


Or /azy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 


Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever fleep in mud. Pur. 
What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be neg- 
L and | unto the brow of the hill. Luke, iv. 29. 


And cloſe confia'd in their own- palace fleep. Pope. Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox or his 


aſs from the ftatl, and ad him away to watering ? 
Lathe, xiii. 15% 
They thruſt him out of the city, and hd him 


3.4 2. To conduct to any place. : 
Save to every man his wife and children, thar 


The ordinary method for recruiting their ar- | they may /-ad them away, and depart. 1 Sam. 


Then brought he me out of the way, and dd me 


ſhrowded any but /azars. Shakeſpeare. | 2. Slow; tedious- 
I am weary of drawing the deformities of life, 
and /1z2rs of the peopte, where” every figure of | mies, was now too dull and /azy an expedient to 
unpei fection more reſembles me. Dryden. | refilt this torrent. Charendon, about the way without unto the utter gate. F. 
Life he labours to refine j Ly. is a contraction of lord, 


Daily, nor of his little Nock denies 


He maketh me to {ie down in green paſtures ; he 


La. . . [ ley, Saxon, a fallow ; leax, Saxon, leaderb me beſide the till waters. Pſal. XXIii. 2. 


Fit aims to /axars mercitul and meek; Philips. a paſture. ] Ground incloſed, not open. 


LaZAR-HOUSE. I. , | {azzard, French; a- 


Greatly agaſt with this pittious plea ; 


LazakwT.TO. zar&#to, Italian ; from /azar.] | Him reſted the good man on the 4. 


A houſe fur the reception of the diſeaſed ;. an hoſ- 
pital. 


Before his eyes 
A latar-houſe it d, where were laid Doth root upon. 
Numbers of all diſeas'd. Milton, 


La'zarworT. . ſ. {| Laſorpitium. | A plant. 
La'z1Lv. adv. os ry 0 fluggiſhly ; 


Watch him at play, when following his own in- 


Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich /zas 


Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Sha. 


Her fallows /cas 


A place 
pear'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. If thou wilt have 


3; To condutt as head or commander. 

! Would you kad forth your army againſt the 
enemy, and ſeek him where he is to fight ? Spenſer. 
Hle turns head againif{ the lion's armed jaws ; 
And being no more in debt to years than thou, 

} Leads antient lords, and rev rend biſhops, on 

To bloody battles. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


ſer 


Draw up thy harrow'd- veins, and plough torn The I ad of thy own revenges, take 


15, 


Suchr court guiſe, 


clinations ; and ſee whether he be ſtirring and ac- As mercury did firſt deviſe, 
tive, or whether he /azz/y and Iiſtleſiy dreams | With the mincing Dryades,. 


away his time. Locke. 
The eaſtern nations view the riſing fires, 

Whilſt night ſhades us, and /azi/y retires. Crereli. 

LZzIx ISS. n. /. [from lazys] Idleneſs; flugs 


On the lawns, and on the /-as- 


One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 


Whereof ingrateful man with liqu'riſh draughts, | As beſt thou art experienc'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. . He led me on to mightieſt deeds, : 


Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies : 

But now hath caſt me off. Milton Agmiſtes.” 
Milten, | Chriſt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that 


The lowing herds wind ſlowiy over the lea. Grey. | he mizht conquer and rule nations, laud armies, or 
outh. 


LEAD. „ J ld, Saxon. ] 


1. Lad is the heavieſt metal except gol 
erhneſs ; liſtleſſneſs; beavineſs in action; tardi- | quickfilver. Lead. is the ſofteſt of all the metals, 
neſs, 


poſſeſs places. S 
d and] He might muſter his family up, and rad them 
out 3gainſt the Indians, to ſeck reparation upon 


and very ductile, though leſs: fo than gold: it is | any injury. : . 


That inſtance of fraud and {azincſ5, the unjuſt | very little ſubject to ruſt, and the leaſt ſonorous of | 4. To introduce by going: firſt. 


ſteward, Who pleaded that he could neither dig 


nor beg, would quickly have been brought both to | led is to that of water as 11,322 to 1000. 
South. 


dig and to beg too, rather than ſtarve. 


My fortune you have reſcued, not only from | up all other bodies, except gold, that are mixed, 
all others being lighter, except Mercury, which | As Heſperus that {rad* the fun his way. Fairfax. 
will not bear that degree of heat: it afterwards | 5 10 guide ; to ſhow the method of attaining. 


the power-of others, but from my own modeſty 
and {azineſs. yden. 


LAZ IN G. adj. | from laxy.] Sduggiſn; idle vitrifies With the baſer metals; and carries them 
otf, in form of ſcoriæ, to the ſides of the veſſel. | the knowledge of the efſence of things, as to ac- 
The weakeft acids are the beſt ſolvents for lu: it | quaint us with the exiſtence of things. Wa. 
ditfolves very readily in aqua- fortis diluted with 
water, as alſo in vinegar. The ſmoke of lead], Appoint him a meeting, give him a ſhew of 
works is a prodigions annuyance, and {ubjects both | comturt, and 42d him on with a fine batted delay. 


The hands and the feet mutinied- againit the 
belly: they knew no reaſon, why the one ſhould 
be luuing, and parupering itfelf with the fruit of 
the other's labour. L' Fjtrange, 

The ſot cried, Utinam hoc cſeit IAA, while he 


lay laing and lolling upon his couch. South. the workmen, and the cattlethat graz about them, 
to a mortal diſeaſe. 


Lxa'zv Ll, . [. 

The ground of: this ſtone is blues veined and 
fpotted with white, and a gliſtering or metallick 
vellow : it appears to- be-compoted- of, frrit; a 
ite ſparry, or cryſtalline matter; Iona = 
fiakes- of the golden or yellow. talc ; thirdly, a 


all the metals except gold. The ſpecifick gravity off Which may go out before them, and which may 


L:ad, | go in before them, and which may lead them out, 


when- kept in fuſion over a common fire, throws | and which may bring them in. Numb. Xxxvii. 17. 


His guide, as faithful from that day, 
uman teſtimony is not ſo proper to lead us into 
6. To draw ; to entice; to allure. 


Shak: pure. 
Iii. The lord Cottington, being amaſter of temper, 


Thou art a ſoul in bliſe, but I am bound knew how to {ad him into a miſtake, and then 
Upon a wheel of fire; that me own tears drive him into choler, and then expoſe him. Cr, 


Do feald like molten dal. Shuhe(p, King 


Lear. 7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing notives. 


Of H, oral can ſhew you ſo like ſteel, and What I did, I did in hour, 


mining yellow- ſubſtance; this fumes off in the it Htee} ore. , 
Lead is eraploved for the reſming of gold and | more than /:4 by his own difpoſition, tv any riguur 


calcination of the ſtone, and: caſts a-ſulptrureaus 
mel; fourthlyy a bright blue ſubſtance; of great 


ler hy the cupei; hereof is made common ceraſs| of- actions. 


ſo unhke common /-ad ore, that the workmen call | L-4 by ti impartiat conduct of my. ſoul, SH {p, 


Bzyle.| He was driven by the neceffines of the times, 
K, ag Chas {t is 


uſe among the painters, under the name of uk | with vmegar; f cerufs, red ; — Whar 1 tay-will a IB influence on 2 75 
: ; 2 a whote. 


— + 


a _ - — — d -_— _ 
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place: a low deſpicable word. 


Leſt radon Number poize me down to-morrow, 


L E A 


ve e ds lead them to wiſh the continuance of | 
tte wor. | ; Sꝛoiſt. 

8. To paſs: to ſpend in any certain manner. 

The ſweet woman /-ads an ill life with him. SY. 

So ſhalt thou lad 
gaſeſt thy life, and beſt prepar'd endure 
1hy mortal paſſage when it comes. 

Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife 
Shall breed in groves, to lend a ſolitary life. Dryd-n. 

Luther's life was /-d up to the doctrines he 
preached, and his death was the death of the 
righteous. Altterbary. 

Celibacy, as then practiſed in the church of 
Rome, was commonly forced, taken up under a 
bold von, and id in all uncleanneſs. Francis Atterb. 

This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as Jad a 
ſedantary life. Arbathnot on Aliments, 

To LEaD. v. u. 

1. To go firſt, and ſhow the way. 

I will /:ad on ſoftly, according as the cattle that 
goeth before me, and the ctuidren be able to 
eadure. Cen, xxxiii. 

2. To conduct as a commander. a 

Cyrus was beaten and flain under the /{-ading of 
a woman, whoſe wit and conduct made a great 
figure. Temple, 

2. To ſhew the way, by going firſt. 

He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which 
was a new {ading example, grown before ſome- 
A hat rare. Wotton. 

The way of maturing of tobacco muft be from 
the heat of the earth or ſun; we fee ſome /cadirg 
of this in muſk-melons ſown upon a hot-bed dunged 
below. | Bacon. 
The veſſels heavy- laden put to ſea 
With proſp'rous gales, a woman /cad; the ys 

+ yden. 

Lr av. ». /. from the verb.] Guidance; firſt 


Ailton. 


Yorkſhire takes the {ad of the other counties. 
— Herring. 
LEt'anrs. adj. lea den, Saxon. ] 
1. Made of lead. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tye lead pounds to 's heels. Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
O-murtfrous lumber ! 
Lay'ſt thou the luden mace upon m boy, 
That plays thee maſick ? Shak-ſp. Julius Ceſar. 
A 7.:d.n bullet ſhut from one of theſe guns 
azainſt a ſtone wall, the ſpace of twenty-four 
paces from it, will be heaten into a thin plate. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
2. Heavy; unwilling ; motionleſs. 
If thou do'ft find him tractable to us, 
Encovrace him, and tell him all our reaſons : 
It he be lenden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2» Heavy; dull. 
Vil ſtrive wi troubled thoughts to take a 
nap; ; 


When 1 ſhould mount with wings of victory. 
Soak: prare. 
Ira A. 2. ſ. [from d.] 
1. Qas taat leads, or conducts. 
2. Captain; commander. 
. In my tent 
FIT dra the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
And part in juſt proportion our ſima!} ftrength. 
Shateſpeare. 
I bare given him for 2 /-ader and commander to 
the people. Iſaiah, tv. 4. 
Thcfe eſcaped by fliglit, not without a ſharp 
zeſt apaiuſt their lcaders, affirming, that, as they 
ud followed them into the field, fo it was good 
Tealon they ſhonld follow them out. Hayward. 
M hen our Lyceans ſee 
Oar brave example, they admiring ſay, 
Etiold our gallant ad. 
The brave leader of the Lycian crew. 
3. One who goes firſt. 
Nay, keep your way, little gallant : you were 
wont to be a follower, now you are a /-ad-r. Shak. 


Denis 
Dryden. 


LEA 
the deteſtable Wharton was the leader of the 
whigs. 3 
The underſtandings of a ſenate are enſlaved by 
three or four leader, ſet to get or to keep employ- 
ments. Swift, 
Lt'aD1xG, participial adj, Principal; chief; ca- 
pital. 2 
In organized bodies, which are propagated by 
ſeed, the ſhape is the leading quality, and moſt 
characteriſtical part, that determines the ſpecies. 
| Locke. 
Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private 
perſons, upon great numbers ſtiled leading men 
and parties. Swift. 
LEraDiNG-5TRINGS. . f. [lad and ſtring.] 


walk, are held from falling. 

Sound may ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe are 

grown, 

Like G&ading-ffringe, 'till they can walk alone. Dry. 

Was he ever able to walk without l-ading-ftring:, 
or ſwim without bladders, without being diſco- 
vered by his hobbling and his ſinking ? Swift, 

Lr'/anMax. 1. ſ. [ad and man.] One who be- 
gins or leads a dance. K 

Such a light and mettled dan 

Saw you never, 

And by linden for the nonce, 
I That turn round like grindle ſtones. Ber Jon. 

Lt /anwokT. u. .. lead and wort ; plumbago.] 
A flower. 

LEAF. n. ſ. leaves, plural. [leap, Saxon; Ha,, 
Dutch.) 

I. The green deciduous parts of plants and 
flowers. . 
This is the ſtate of man; to- day he puts forth 
The tender /caves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. 

Shak-ſpeare. 

A man ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries borne 
by his graft the ſame year in which his incifion is 
made, if his graft have bloſſom buds; whereas if 
it were only /-af buds, it will not bear fruit till 
the ſecond ſeaſon. Boyle, 
Thoſe things which are removed to a diſtant 
view, ought to make but one mals ; as the Haves 
on the trees and the billows in the ſea. Dryd. Da,. 
2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 
Happy ye Haves, when as thoſe lily hands 
Shall handle you. Spenſer. 
Peruſe my /{-aves through ev'ry part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles. 
3. One ſide of a double door. 
The two /:«vecs of the one door were folding. 
1 Airgs. 


Swift, 


4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 
Eleven ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of 
ſo pure ſilver, as is called Hf ſilver, and then the 
melter muſt add of other weight ſeventeen pence 
halfpenny farthing. Camden, 
L-af gold, that flies in the air as light as down, 
is as truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby on Bodies, 
To LEAF. v. n. [from the noun. | To bring 
leaves; to bear leaves. 

Moſt trees fall off the leave at autumn; and if 
not kept back by cold, would ef about the ſol- 
ſtice. Brown. 

Lear rss. adj. {from af.] Naked of leaves. 

Pare honeſty without ſome other adornment, 
being looked on as a /rafleſs tree, nobody will take 
himſelf to its ſhelter. Government of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks, the le trees o erſhade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry Pn 

Co 

Lt/arv. adj. [from /af.] Full of leaves. . 

Ihe frauds of men were ever ſo, 

Since ſummer was firſt lf. Shakeſpeare. 

What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus? 
Dim darkneſs, and this lea labyrinth. Mz:/ton. 

O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
The l:afy foreſt, and the liquid main, 

Extends thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs reign. 
Dryden. 

Her /-afy arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, 

That hoſts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 


4. One at the head of any party or faction: as, 


- 


Perch'd in the boughs. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 


Strings by which children, when they learn to 
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| So when ſome ſwelt'ring travellers retire 
To /:afy ſhades, near the cool ſunleſs verge 
Of Paraba, Braſilian ſtream ; her tail 4 
A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth. Philips. 

LEAGUE. 2. ſ. ¶ ligue, French; /igo, Latin. A 
confederacy ; a combination either of intereſt or 
friendſhip. | 

You peers, continue this united /capue : 


I every day expect an embelſage 


From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. ? 
And now in peace my foul ſhall part to heav'n, 
Siace L have made my friends at peace on earth. 
We come to be informed by yourſelves, 
What the conditions of that /-ague muſt be. Shake, 
Thou ſhalt be in lege with the ſtones of the 
field; and the beaſts of the field ſhall be at peace 
with thee. Jab. 
Go break thy lag, with Baaſha, that he may 
depart from me. 2 Chrenicl:s, xvi. 3. 
It is a great error, and a narrowneſs of mind; 
to think, that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be either an union in ſove- 
reignty, or a conjunction in pacts or /cagues : there 
are other bands of ſociety and implicit confedera- 
tions. | Bacon's Holy Mar. 
I, a private perſon, whom my country 
As a /cagur breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 
Single rebellion, and did hoſtile acts. Milton's Ae. 
Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this hated race : and let there be 
'Twixt us and them no leg, nor amity. Denham. 
To Lt/acvs. v.n. To unite; to confederate. 
Where fraud and falſhood invade ſociety, the 
band preſently breaks, and men are put to a loſs 


where to /cague and to faſten their dependances. 


South, 

LEAGUE. . f. Ileu, French. ] 

1. A league; /wuca, Latin; from lich, Welſh; 
a ſtone that was uſed to be erected at the end of 
every league Camden. 

2. A meaſure of length, containing three miles. 

Ere the ſhips could meet by twice five /cagues, 
We were encount'red by a mighty rock. Shake; 

Ev'n Italy, though many a {ague remote, 

In diſtant echoes anſwer'd. Add: ſons 
Li acutr. adj. | from lkague.] Confederated. 
And now thus eu, by an eternal bond, 

What ſhall retard the Britons bold defigns ? P41. 
Lr'acGUrR. n. ſ. | beleggeren, Dutch.] Siege ; 

inveſtment of a town. 

We will bind and hoodwink him ſo, that he 
ſhall ſuppoſe no other but that he is carried into 
the leaguer of the adverſaries, when we bring him 
to our own tents. Shakeſpeare. 

LEAK, . , [leck, lite, Dutch.] A breach or 
hole which lets in water. : 

There will be always evils, which no art of 
man can cure: breaches and lets more than man's 
wit hath hands to ſtop. Hooker, 


leak of a ſhip. Wilkins 
Whether ſhe ſprung a hat I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 
Or that ſame rock below her bottom rent, 
But down at once with all her crew the went. 

: a Dryden, 
To LEAK. v. n. 
1. To let water in or out. 
They will allow us ne'er ajordan, and then we 
leak in your chimney, Shak ſpeare, 
His feet ſhould be waſhed every day in cold wa- 
ter; and have his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might 
leu, and let in water. Lacie. 
2. To drop through a breach, or diſcontinuity. 


into ſeveral parts, may be emptied out again. Vi. 
Golden ſtars hung o'er their heads, 


And dart at once their baleful influence 
In leaking fire. Dryden and Lee. 
Le/aKact. *. ſ. [ from la.] Allowance made 
for accidental loſs in liquid meaſures. 
Lt/akxy. adj. | from leak. 
1. Battered or pierced, ſo as to let water in or 


out. 
Thou'st 


The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually in the 


The water, which will perhaps by degrees at 


And ſeem'd ſo crowded, that they burit upon em 
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Thou'rt ſo leaky, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking ; for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecpatra, 

If you have not enjoy'd what youth could give, 
But life ſunk through you like a /caky ſieve, 
Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you mi ® 

ry . 
- 2, Loquacious ; not cloſe. 

Women are ſo hach, that I have hardly met 
with one that could not hold her breath longer 
than ſhe could keep a ſecret. L' Eftrange. 

To LEAN. v. u. preter, leancd or leamt. ¶ Phnan 
Saxon; inen, Dutch. ] 4 

1. To incline againſt ; to reſt againſt. 

Lear thine aged back againſt mine arm, 

And in that caſe 1'11 tell thee my diſeaſe. Shateſp. 

Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gor. 
dianus, by a lady /caning againft a pillar, a ſcepter 
in her hand, before an altar. Peacham on Drawing. 

The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above 
their ordinary length, becauſe they len unto fo 
good ſupporters. Watton. 

Upon his iv'ry ſceptre firſt he le, 

Then ſhook his head, that ſhook the AA 
* ne 

Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting and o'erſpent, 
His fainting limbs againſt an oak he /ant, Dryden. 

If God be angry, all our cther dependencies 
will profit us nothing; every other ſupport will 
fail under us when we come to lan upon it, 
and deceive us in the day when we want it moſt. 


Rogers 

Then laing o'er the rails he muſing ſtood. * 

Mid the central depth of black ning woods, 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around 
Lead; the huge elephant. Thomſon. 

2. To propend ; to tend towards, 

They delight rather to {an to their old cuſtoms, 
though they be more unjuſt, and more inconve- 
nient. Spenſer. 

Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart; and lun 
not unto thine own underſtanding. Prov. iii. 5. 

A deſire /-aning to either fide, biaſſes the judg- 
meat ſtrangely. Watts. 

2. To be in a bending poſture, 

She han me out at her miſtreſs's chamber win- 
dow, bids me a thouſand times good night. Shak-/. 

Wearied with length of way, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down; and ie on her knees, 

Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries. Dryden. 

The gods came downward to behold the wars, 
Sharp'ning their ſights, and /-a»:»g from their ſtars. 


Dryden. 
Lt av. adj. [ pꝛene, Saxon.) 
1. Not fat; meagre; wanting fleſh ; bare- 


You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire. 

L Shakeſpear 4 

Lean raw · bond raſcals who would e' er ſuppoſe, 
They had ſuch courage and audacity ! Shakeſpeare, 

L:anlook'd prophets whiſper fearful change. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 

With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. SH. 

Seven other kine came up out of the river, ill- 
favour'd and /can-fleſhed. Gen. Xli. 3. 

Let a phy ſician beware how he purge after hard 
froſty weather, and in a /zan body, without pre- 
paration. Cons 

And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praifing the lian, and fallow, abſtinence. M:/on. 

Swear that Adraſtus, and the /an-look'd pro- 

phet, 
Are joint conſpirators, Dryden and Lee. 

Lean people often ſuffer for want of fat, as fat 
people may by obſtruction of the veſſels. Arbuth. 

No laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 

But hagger'd grief, lan looking fallow care, 
Dwell on my brow, Rogue Fore Share. 

2. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. 

There are two chief kinds of terreſtrial liquors, 
thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are lan 
and more earthy, like common water. Pur. Theo. 

3. Low; poor; in op to great OT rich, 
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Ten on eombin'd us was moſt great, and 
et not 
A aner action rend us. Shak. Ant. and Clep. 
<: ones] not comprehenſive z not embe]- 
liſhed : as, a /-on diſſertation. 

Lr ax. 2. /. That part of fleſh which couſiſts of 
the muſcle without the fat. 

With razors Keen we cut our paſſage clean 
Through rills of fat, and dcluges of kan. Farquhar. 

Lr/axLy. adv. [from kn. Meagerly ; with- 
out plumpneſs. 

LE'axxmss. ». f. [from lean] 

1. Extenuation of body; want of fleſh ; mea- 
greneſs. 

If thy Lanneſi loves ſuch food, 

There are thoſe, that, for thy take, 
Do enough. Ben Jor ſon. 

The ſymptoms of two great fluidity are exceſs 
of univerſal ſecretions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, 
urine, liquid dejectures, /canneſs, and weakneſs. 

Ar buthn2t. 

2. Want of matter ; thinneſs; poverty. 

The poor King Reignier, whote large ſtyle 
Agrees not with the In of his purſe. Shab-þ. 

To LN ar. v. a. [ Pleapan, Saxon; hp, Scottiſh. ] 

1. Tojamp; to move upward or progreſſively 
without change of the feet. 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vault- 
ing into my ſaddle with my armour on, I ſhould 
quickly /zap into a wife, Shah ſp. Horry V. 

A man tage better with weights in his hands 


than without; for that the weight, if it be pro- 


portionable, ſtrengtheneth the ſinews by contract- 
ing them. In ling with weights the arms are 
firſt caſt backwards and then forwards with fo 
much the greater force; for the hands go back- 
ward before they take their riſe. Bacon Nat. Hi/?, 
In a narrow pit 

He ſaw a lion, and /-ap'd down to it. Cowl. Dav, 

Thrice from the ground 'ſhe /ap'd, was ſeen to 

wield 

Her brandiſh'd lance. Dryden's Ancid. 

2. To ruth with vehemence. 

God changed the fpirit of the King into mild- 
neſ-, who in a fear /-aped from his throne, and 
took her in his arms, till ſhe came to herſelf again. 

Ab. xv. 8. 

Aſter he went into the tent, and ſound her not, 

he d out to the people. Fud'th, xiv. 7. 
He ruin upon ruin heaps, 
And on me, like a furious giant, /aps. Sandys. 

Strait /caping from his horſe he rais'd me up. 


3. To bound; to ſpring. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and /eap for joy. Luke. 
I am warm'd, my heart 
L-aps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
Addiſon. 

4- To fly ; to ſtart. 

He parted frowning from 'me, as if ruin 
Lia d from his eyes: ſo looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has ga. I'd him; 
Then makes him nothing. Shakeſp. Harry VIII. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and ſparks 
of fire leap out. Joel, xli. 19. 

To LEAP. v. a. N 

1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. 

Every man is not of a conſtitution to {ap a gulf 
for the ſaving of his country. L'*Eftrange. 

As one condemn'd to h a precipice, 

Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort. Dryd:n's Spaniſh Friar, 

She dares purſue, if they dare lead : 

As their example ſtill prevails : 
She tempts the ſtream, or kaps the pales. Pr ier. 

2. To compreſs, as beaſts. 

Too ſoon they muſt not feel the ſting of love : 
Let him not ap the cow. Dryden Georg, 

Lz ae. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. Bound; jump; act of leaping. 

2. Space paſſed by leaping. 

After they have carried their riders ſafe over 
all /-aps, and through all dangers, what comes of 
them in the end but to be broken winded ? L'Efr. 

3- Sudden tranſition. 


| Wickedneſs comes on by degrees,. as well as 


Kowe. 
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virtue; and fudden laps from one extreme to 
another are unnatural. LEſtrange, 
The commons wreſted even the of chuf- 


ing a king intirely out of the hands of the nobles 3 
which was ſo great a /ap, and cauſed ſuch a con- 
vulſion in the ſtate, that the conſtitution could 
not bear. Swift, 
4. An aſſault of an animal of . 
The cat made a /--p at the — L'Eftrange. 
5. Embrace of animals. 
How the cheats her bellowing lovers eyes; 
The ruſning up, the doubrful progeny. Dryd. ©. 
6. Hazard, or etiect of leaping. 
Methinks, it were an eaſy dg 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. Shak p. H. VIII 
Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 
Where yon old fiſher views the waves from high! 
'Tis the convenient he I mean to try. Dryden, 
Lrar-r xd. #. /. | leap and g.] A play of 
children, in which they imitate the jump of frogs. 
If I could win a lady at f, I ſhould quick- 
ly leap into a wife. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
LEtar-yEAR. . /, : 
Leap-year or billextile is every fourth year, and 
ſo called from its /-42g a day more that year thun 
in a common year : ſy that the common year has 
365 days, but the /up-year 366 ; and then Febru- 
ary hath 29 days, which in common years hath 
but 28. To find the leap year you have this rule: 
Divide by 4; what's left ſhall be 
For /ap-year o; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
The reaſon of the name of is, that a 
day of the week is mitled ; as, if on one year the 
firit of March be on Monday, it will on the next 
year be on Tueſday, but on /cap-year it will zap to 
Wedneſday. 
That the ſun conſiſteth of 365 days and almoſt 
ſix hours, wanting eleven minutes; which ſux 
hours omitted will, in proceſs of time, largely de- 
prave the compute ; and this is the occaſion of the 
biſſextile or /cap-ycar. Bron. 
To LEARN. v. a. [leonman, Saxon. ] 
1. To gain the knowledge or {kill of. 
Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Matt. xxiv. 22. 
He, in aſhorter time than was thought poffible, 
learned both to ſpeak and write the Arabian tongue. 
Knolles. 
Learn, wretches ! /-arn the motions of the mind, 
And the great moral end of humankind.. Dryden. 
You may rely upon my tender care, 
To keep him far from perils of ambition: 
All he can /a17 of me, will be to weep! A. PI. 
2. To teach. | It is obſervable, that in many of 
the European languages the ſame word ſignifies to 
learn and to teach ; to gain or impart Knowledge. ] 
This ſenſe is now obſolets. 
He would /carn 
The lion ſtoop to him in lowly wiſe,. 
A leſſon hard. | Speiſſer's Fairy Queen. 
You taught me language,. and my profit on't 
Ie, I know how to curſe: the red plague rid 
you, 

For larning me your language. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one, 
Have end me how to brook this patiently. Shak. 

Haſt thou — l.arn'd me we p 
To make perfumes ? keſpeare's Cymbcline. 
To LEARN. v. . To take — a 
Take my yoke upon you, and {arn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly. Matt. xi. 29. 
In imitation of ſounds, that Man ſhould he the 
teacher is no part of the matter; for birds ul 
l:arn one of another. Bacon Natmral Hiſtory. 
LANE D. «dj. | from learn. ] 
1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. 
It is indi t to the matter in hand, which 
way the leu ned Hall determine of it. Lockt. 


Some by old words to fame have made pretence: 
Such labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze the unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 

Popa.. 


Although they came not in a coach. 


| The learned met with free approach, 
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The beft account is given of them by their own | 


authors; but I truſt more to the table of the 
learned biſhop of Bath. - Arbuthyot an Coins, 
2. Skilled ; ſkilful ; knowing: with ix. 
1 hough train'd in arms, and {ard in martial 


arts 
Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hearts. 
Granville. 
3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtinct from other 


knowledge. 


Till a man can judge whether they be truths or | 


no, his underſtanding is but little improved : and 
thus men of much reading are greatly /carz:d, but 
may be little knowing. Lacke. 
Leaf x. adv. [ from dea ned.] With know- 

ledge ; with {kill. 
The apoſtle ſeemed in his eyes but lkarnidly mid. 
Hooker. 


Much 
He ſpoke, and ſearnediy, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. 

Ev'ry coxcomb ſwears as {-arnedly as they. Swift. 

Lz'aRN1NG, »./. | from learn, ] 

1. Literature; ſkill in languages or ſciences ; 
generally ſcholaſtick knowledge. | 

Lrarning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt 
cluldith ; then its youth, when luxuriant and ju- 
venile; then its ſtrength of years, when ſolid ; 
and, laſtly, its old age, when dry and mA 

acon. 

To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. Prior. 

As Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, ſo it is manifeſt from this chapter, that 
St. Paul was a great maſter in all the learning of the 
Greeks. | Bentley. 

2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 

An art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a 
li ming wherewith we were long ſithence fore- 
warned, that the miterable times whereunto we 
are fallen ſhould abound. 
© Lr/aRNER. 3. /. from learn.] One who is yet 
in his rudiments ; one who is acquiring ſome new 
art or knowledge. 

The late lane, cannot fo well take the ply, ex- 
cept it be in ſome minds that have not ſuffered 
themſelves to fix. 

Nor can a gare work ſo cheap as a ſkilful! prac- 
tiſed artiſt can. Graunr's Bills of Mortality. 

LEASE. ». /. [ laiſer, French. Spelman.) 

1. A contract by which, in conſideration of ſome 
payment, a temporary poſſemion is granted of 
houſes or lands, | 

Why, couſin, wer't thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame to let this land by H Shakeſp 

Lords of the world have but for life their /ea/-, 
And that too, if the leſſor pleaſe, muſt. ceaſe. Den. 

I. have heard a man talk with contempt of 


- biſhops /-aſcs, as on a worſe fout than the reſt of 


his eſtate. Swift, 

2. Any tenure, 

Our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the /zfe of nature. 

Thou to give the world increaſe, 
Short'ned haſt thy own life's Ae. Milton, 
7 LAS E. v. a. [from tlie noun, ] To let by 

eaſes | 

Where the vicar /ofes his glehe, the tenant muſt 
Pay the great tithes to the rector or impraprjator, 
and the ſmall tithes to the vicar, fyliffe's Puregon, 

To LEAS E. v. n. liſen, Dutch. ] To glean; to 
gather M hat. the harveſt men leave. 

She in harveſt us d to caſe; 
Nut harveſt done, to chare-work did aſpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was he: daily hire. 
| Drydin. 

LVAs ER. 2. ſ. [from /{-.] Gleaner; gatherer, 
after the reaper. 

1 here was no office which a man from England 
might not have; and I looked 12 all who were, 
born here as only in the condition of Ie and 
gleaners. Swift. 

LEASH. . /. , French; aſe, Dutch; /ac- 
ci, Italian. ] s 

1. A leather thong, by which a falconer holds 


Shekeſpeare. 


Us hawk, or a Courler leads his greyhound. {azv, 


Shaks(p. | 


Hooker. 


Bacon. 
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Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fauning greyhound in the 4%, 
To let him ſlip at will. Shakeſpeare. 
What I way, Iam; 
More training on, for plucking back; not fal- 


lowin 
Shaksp. Miner Tale. 


My lea — 

2. A tierce; three. 

I am ſworn brother to a /-a/Þþ of drawers, and: 
can call them all by their Chriſtian names. Shake ſp. 

Some thought when he did gabble 
Th' ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce 
A leaſh of languages at once. Itead:bras. 

Thou art a living comedy; they are a Hi of 
dull devils. Denis Leiten's. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing ia ge- 
neral. g 

The raviſhed ſoul being ſhewu tuch game, 
would break thoſe lee that tie her to the ady. 

09 Co} 
To LEASH. v. a. | from the haun. ] To bind; to 
hold in a ſtring. 

Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mats; and, at his heels, 
Leafpt in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and 

fire, 
Crouch fot employment. Sbabeſp. Homy V. 

L#/as1xG. u. J. [leare, Saxon.] Lies; falſ- 

ood. 


O ye ſons of men, how long will ye have ſuch 

pleaſure in vanity, and feel: ; leafing * I. ſalus. 
He mongſt ladies would their fortunes read 

Out of their hands, and merry /a/ngs tell. Hub. T. 
He hates foul {a/ings and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubber d Tale. 
That falſe pilgrim which that 7a/ing told, 

Was indeed old Archimags, Fairy Queen, 

I have ever verified my friends 

With all the ſize that verity 

Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, ſometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle.ground 

I've tumbled paſt the throw : and in his praiſe 

Have almoſt ſtampt the I . Shak F. Coriolanus, 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to li, 

Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleaſing ; 

Then prove what they have once aſſerted, 

Nor care to have their lie deſerted: 

Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 


And oft repeating they believe them. Prior. | 


Trading free ſnall thrive again, > 
Nor l:a/ings leud affright the ſwain, Gay's Poſt; 

Lr as T. adj. the ſuperlative of %. [lxpr, 
Saxon. This word Hallis would. perſuade us to 
write %, that it may be analogous to %; but 
ſurely the profit is not worth the change.] Little 
beyond others: ſmalleſt 

I am not worthy of the c of all the mercies 
ſhewed to thy ſervant. Gen, XXXIIi, 13. 

A man cim no more have a poſitive idea of, the 
greateſt than he has of the t ſpace. Locke, 

Lr as T, adu. In the loweſt degree; in a degree 
below others; leſs than any other way. 

He reſoly'd,to waye his ſuit, 


Or for a while play / in ſight. Iludibrat. 
Ex'n that avert; I chuſe it not: 
But taſte it as the % unhappy, lot. D. aden. 


No man mare truly knows to place a right; va- 


lug on vqur friendſhip, than he wha /:a/f;deſerves |, 


it on all other accounts than his due ſenſe of it. 


Pope's Lui 
4 LEAST. J To ſay no more; not to de- 
[At the LEAST. mand or. aſtirra, mare. than 
At been, is barely ſufficieut ; at the 


loweſt degree. 


He who tempts, though in vain, at-/za/7-aſperſes|, 


Tie tempted with diſhonour. Mitten, 
He ſrom my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at ie, on ber beſtowed 
Too much of ornament, 1a outward ſhyw, 
Elaborate, of inward leſs. exact. | 
Upon the maſt. they ſaw a young man, a 
if he, were a man, who ſat as on horſeback, Stdney, 
Every effect doth after. a ſyzt contain, a 44/74 
de reſemble, the caule from whuch in ors 
; MART 


Aton, 


LE A 


Honour and fame at laſt t thund'rer ow'd, 
And ili be pays the promiſe of a God, Popes 
The remedies, if any, are to be propoſed from 
a conſtant courſe of the milken diet, continued 
at leaſt a year. Temple. 
A fiend may deceive a creature of more excel- 
lency than himſelf, at lea by the tacit permiſſion 
of the omniſcient Being. yd. Dedication to Fuv, 
2. It has a ſenſe implying doubt; to ſay no 
mes to ſay the leaſt ; not to ſay all that might 
he ſaid. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent now fail'd 
New angels to create, if they at 4 
Are his created. Milt:n. 
Let uſeful obſervatians be at lh ſome part of 
the ſubject of yaur converſation. Waits, 
Leas x. adj. {This word ſeems formed from 
the ſame root with hr, French, or .] Flimſy; 
of weak texture. Not in uſe. 
He never lcaveth, while the (eaſe itſelf be left 
loote and luv. cham's Schoul maſter. 
LuaTtHz®, u. ſ. [leSen, Saxon; lead, E e] 
I. Dreſſed hides of animals. 

He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
leber about his loins. 2 Alg, i. 8. 
And if two boots keep. out the weather, ; 
What need you have two, hides of leer!? Pu iar. 

2. Skin : ironically. 

Returuing ſound in lim and wind. | 
Except ſore l-athcr loft behind. Swift, 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition for lathern. 

The ſhepherd's homely curds, 

| Hig cold thin drink gut of bis {cath bottle ; 
Is far bexond a prince's delicates. Shak, Hen. VI. 
LtATHERCOAT. . jo [rather and coat. ] An 
apple with a tough rind. 


There is a dith of lkathereoats for you. Shakeſp, 
LEATHERDRGSSER- . jo [Laber and dr.] 
He who dretſes. leather ; he who manufactures 
hides for uſe. 
He removed to Cum; and by the way was en- 
2 at the houſe of ove Tychius, a 1 
7 „ . 
ULRATHER-MOUTHED. adj. | leather and math. ] 
By a /eather-mnuthed, fiſh, I mean. ſuch as have 
their teeth in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. 
; Wialton's Angler. 
Lx ATUERV. adj. [from lauter.] Reſembling 
leather. 
Wormius calls this cruſt a /athery ſkin. Grow, 
2 L:/ATHERN» adj. [ from. leather. ] Made of lea- 
ler. 
I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a euern hand, 
A free-ſtone colour'd hand: L verily. did think 
That her old gloves were on. Shake}. As you li bi it, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their. diſcharge did ſtretch his l coat 
Almoſt to, burſting. Shakup. Ai you like its 
In ſilken or in {-2tbern purſe retain 
A ſplendid ibilling. Plilips. 
Ly/ATHERSELLERs A. ſ. [other and ſeller.] He 
who deals in leather, aud.vends it. 
Lxavr. u. /. [leaye, Saxon; from lypan, to 
grant. ] x 
1. Grant of liberty; permiſſion ; allowance. 
By your hee, Ireucus, notwithſtanding all this 
your, careful foreſight, methinks I ſee an evil lurk 
aneſpied. Spenſcr. 
When bim his deareſt. Una, did hehold, 
Diſdeinigę life, deſuing lavc to dye. Seer. 
I, make bold to preſs upon you. 
— You're Welcome ; give us avec, drawer. Shak. 
The days 
Ot, SyIla's ſway, when the free ſword took cave 
To act all that it would, Ben . Catilines 
, Thrice happpy ſnake! that in her fleeve 
May boldly, creep, we date nat give 
Our thoughts ſo unconufin'd a lawns, Ill. 
No friend has, /z@ve.to bear. away the dead. 
Dryges. 
Offended that we fought withaut his are, 
He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew, Dr yd. 
One thing more. I, crave lav to offer about fy!- 
lagiſm, before 1, leave it, Locke. 
I ryuſt have, /zave, to be grateful. to, any who 
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party's nor did the tory party put mis to the Hurd - 

ip of aſking this {ave, 

2. way an adieu. In this ſenſe be is per- 
10 * 


Take hive zed part, for you muſt part forth. | hunt 


with. Sbateſpeare. 
Evils that take /cave, 
On their departure, moſt of an Ne- evil. 8 
There is further compliment of /+4v4 takim be- 
tween France and him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Here my father comes ; 
Adouble bieffing is a double grace; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond kave. Sheb. Harter. 
But, my dear nothings, take your /a+v, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Sre#brg. 
Many ſtars may be viſible is our Tr 
that are not ſo at prefent 5 and raany (Wall take 
leave of our horizon, and appear tanto 1 
itations. u. 


habitation 

To LEAVE. v. a. pret. I kft; I bave t. [Ot 
the derivation of this word the 10l0 give 
no ſatis factory account. 


1. To quit ; to ds. 
A man ſhall /zave his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife. Gen. li. 24- 
If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine. 
Beat Jonſon. 
2. To deſert; to 


abandon. 
He that is of an unthankfut mind, will luv, 
him in danger that delivered him. Zo. xxix. 17. 
things as I found them. 


When they were departed from him, they ft 
him in great diſeaſes. 2 Chron, xxiv. 25. 

4. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have /-ft a name behind 
them. - Eccluf. xliv. 8. 


5. Not to deprive of. 
They till have % me the of God, 
and all the promiſes of the goſpel, and my charity 
to them too. Taylor. 

6, To ſuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind compre- 
herideth leſs that which is ſet down; and beſides, 
it Baveth a ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſaid than 
is expreſſed. acon. 

Thefe things muſt be /#/: uncertain to farther 
diſcoveries in future ages. Aba D-ſcript. World. 

Who thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent 
belongs, he /zover out of the reach of any one to 
diſcover from his writings. Lothe. 

* Not to carry away. 
_ Phey encamped aguinſt them, and deſtroyed the 
increale of the earth, and 4% no ſuſtenance for 
Ifraet. Judge vi. 4. 

He ſhall eat the fruit of thy cattle ; tuch alſo 


ſhall not lat thee either corn, wine, or oil. Dur. 


Vattius gave ſtrict commandment, that they 
ſhould ' /exve behind them unneſſary baggage. 


Kindlk;"s Hiftor y. 
8. Torejet; not to chooſe. 

In all the common incidents of lift, - 
Fark ſuperior, I can take or he. Steels. 
9. To f as a token of remembrance. 

Thus I hi with my reader, as an octafion for 
hit to conſider, how mueh he may be beholder to 
experience. Locke. 

3 to give as i ; 
peace thou kav'ſi to thy imperiat ne; 
That peace, Oh happy | be ever thine. Dr. 
11: To give ups; to refign. 
Thaw ſhalt not glean thy vineyard ; thou ſhalt 
laue them for the poor and ſtranger. Lev. xix. 10. 
Ha wiſe man were i to himfelf, and hi oπ¼πn 


choice; to with the greateſt good to himſelf he | 


conld deviſe ; the ſum of all' Ig hes would be 
this That there were juſt᷑ uch a being as God is. 


Tillotſon. 
12. To permit without interpoſition. 

Whether Eſau were a vaſſal, I have thb reader 
to judge. Locke. 
12 To ceaſe 282 — from. . 
us return my father leave caring” for the 
afſes, and take thou t for us. 1 Sam ix. 5. 

14. To LEAVE off. To deſiſt from ; to forbear; 


Pope: [of any thing, you rat be furs to c 


LEA 
If, upon oeeaſion, yon bid him /ea9t oF the dolng 
wah 
In proportior 1 as old „ he 1. ag 
Lok 23 891 8 Ane — . 
15. ToLtave off. To forſaké. 
He began to Le of ſoine of My dd d6cfitiihr- 


Bakefp. | ance, hi roaring and bullying about the ftreets : 


he put on a ſerivis air. Ar bath. He Bull. 
16. To LGH AVE out. To ofnit; to neglect. 
I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs; tt 
Þ have out ceremony. Sbaleſ. Winter's Tale. 
You may partake : I have told em who you 


are. 
i ſhould be loth to be , and here too. 
Bk 


Ta 
What is fet down by order and divifion doth de- 
monſtrate, that nothing is An od or omitted, but all 
18 there. Bacon. 
Befriend ti utmoſt e 
Of all thy dues be done, and none Xf? ont, 
Ere tice morn on the Indian ſteep 
From her cabin'd loop-hole peep. 
We aſk; if thoſe ſubvert 
Reaſon's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who affert 
That we the world's exiſtence may conceive, . 
Though we one atom ont of matter {wave Blum. 
I ways thought this paſſage t air with 4 great 
deal of jud awer, by Tucea and V arius, as it ſeems 
to contra(:& a part in the ſaxth Æneid. MM. 
To Leave. v.n. 
1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. 
She is my eſſence, and I kave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin ' d, cheriſh'd, Kept alive. Shak. 
And ſince this buſineſs ſo far fair is done, 
Let us not {ave till all our own be won. Shakef. 
He began at the eldeſt, and e at the * 
ary 


| .. 
21. To Leave of To deſiſt. 

| Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would not 
hold out, {ft to batter or undermine it, where- 
with he perceived he little prevailed. Ar. 
| 

| 


Milton. 


But when yon find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leaveoff, and for another ſummons wait. Roſc. 
» To LEAVE of. To ſtop. 
Wrongs do riot lee of there where they begin, 
Bur Mill begets new miſchiefs in their courſe. 
| Daniel. 
{ To Leaves. v. a. [from lei lever, French. | 
To levy ; to raiſe : a corrupt word, made, I be- 
lieve, by Spenser, for a rhime. 
An army ftrong ſhe lv, 
To war on thoſe which him — 7 his _ 
bereav'd. Spenſtr”s Fairy 1. 
Lx'AvrD. adj. [from kaves, VF lef.] * 
| 1, Furniſhed with foliage. 
2. Made with leaves or folds. 
I will loſe the loins of kings, to open before him 
the two /caved gutes. Iſa. xlv. 1. 
LE AVEN. . /. — — Fr. levare, Lat.] 


— — 


- — 


baſs particularly uſed of four dough mixed in a 
aſs of bread. 
It ſhall not be baken with aver. Let. vi. 17. 
Au fermented meats and drinks are caſieſt di- 
geſted; and thoſe unfermented, by barm or /zaven, 
are hardly digeſted. 
2. Any mixture which makes a general change 
in the maſs : it generally means ſomething that 
depraves or corrupts that with which it is mixed. 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrongly 
of the old /cayen of innovations. Airg Charl:s. 
To Lx\avex. v. n. | from the noun. 
1. To-fermeat by ſomething mixed. 
You muſt tarry the /cav*ning. | 
Whofoever eareth /:avened bread, that ſouf ſhall 
be cut off. Exed. xii. 17. 
Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers 
kinds of l/cavenings, and ſeaſonings ; ſo that ſome 


doextremely move appetites. Bacon. 
2. To taint; to imbue. 
| That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt 
* Corrodes and leben alt the reſt. : Prior. 
rts 


Leaves. n. . rave. who deſe 
f . {from kave.] One 


| 


| 1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it 


Flyer. 


Shak#Aprare. | 


| of the text. 


Ee 
Let the world rank mo in regifter 2 

A maſter-/eaver, and a fugitive, Shakeſpeare. 

Ltxves. =. /. The ptural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nouriſhment of man in plants 
are, ſeeds, roots, and fruits ; for kave they give 
no nouriſtiment at all. Bacon Nat. 22 

Lt avs. . from 1 Remnant ; re- 
licks ? offi; refüfe: it has no fingular. 

My father has this morning call'd together, 

To this poor hall, his little Roman ſenate, 

The having: of Pharſalia. Addiſon's Cate. 

Therr who can think we'll quit the p 

Or ſtop and light at Cloe's head, 

With ſcraps and /cavirgs to be fed? — Swift. 

Le'avy. adj. [from kaf.] Full of leaves;; c- 
vered with leaves: /afy is more uſed. 

Strephon, with /avy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear, 

or he then choſen was the dignity 

Of village lord that Whitſuntide to bear. Sidney. 

m=_ near enough: your {avy ſcreens throw 


vn. 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To LECH. v. a. | ther, French. ] To lick over. 
Hanmer 
Haſt thou yet /:ched the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice > Shakeſp. Mid}. Night's Dr. 
LE'CHER. . ſ. [Derived by Si from lux- 
ure, old French: /xuria is uſed in the middle ages 
in the ſame ſenſe.] A whorgmaſter, _ 
I will now take the kather ; he's at my houſe ; 
he cannot ſcape me. Shak, Mersy Wines of Wind). 
You, like a lber, out of whoriſh loins 
Are pleas d to breed out your inherjtors: Shak. 
The kcber ſoon tratisforms his miſtreſs ; now 
In I&'s place appears a lovely cow. Dryden. 
The fleepy /acher (huts his little eyes, 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles 
riſe, ; Dryden. 
a She yields her charms 
To that fair Acer, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope. 
To LEONE A. v. n. [from the noun. ] To whore. 
Die for adultery? no. The wren goes to't, and 
the ſmall gilded fly does /-tcher in my fight. Shak. 
Gut eats all day, and /:chers all the night. B. 7on. 
„ adj. {from A.] Lewd; luſt- 


The ſapphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is /echerous ; the 
emeral ſhould fly to pieces, if it touch the {kin of 
any unchafte perſon. _ | Der bam. 

* uEROsLY. adv. [from lecberous.] Lowdly ; 
loftfully. | : : 

Lv/eurxournte. u. /. [from lie. Lewd- 
nets. 1 ” . 
Leer v. n. ſ. [from cher. t luſt. 
The reſt welter with as litfle ſhame 


 litkle_ in oper 
 lethery, as ſWine do in the common mire. 22 


Againſt ſuth leudſters, and their Aicher y, 

Thoſe that betray them do no treachery. _ 
FR ee. 

Lr'cT row. . ſ. [{#io, Lat.] A reading; a va- 
riety in copies. N 

Every critick has his own hypotheſis 1 
common text be not favourable to his op 135 
various /:#:n ſhall be made aitheh Watts. 

LE/CTURE. / [Au, Frehelt. ] 5 

1, A diſcourſe pronounced upon ag bother. , 

Mark him, white Dam 1 1 on ke 
ture unto him, how to feet 5 before not n. 
and where to ſhade them in the extreme heat. 


' 1 1 Sidhey. 
W paging 
Wen in'miſiek we have ſpent an bur, 
Your lu, Mall have leifiire for as" much. Shag. 
M heir letters from Cætar were geh 30 Ruſti, 
cus, he refuſed to open t r * 
had done his lacbuf ci. Th Holy W S N 
Virtue is the ſolid good, whith tathrs Mpuld nok 
only read /&ures-and talk of, but the la and 
art of education ſhould urulch mind with, an 
faſten there. | 
2. The act or practice of reading 


al. 
In the {ture of holy (crip ure e. 
ſions are commonly confi mY Und Wiz e 
0 run. 


3. A 
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L E E 


+. A magiſterial reprimand ; a pedantick diſ- 
courſe. 
Nymidia will be bleſt by Cato's lechures. Addi/. 
To Le/cTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To inftruct formally. 
2. To inſtruc inſolently and dogmatically. 

To Le/cTVuRE. v. . To read in publick ; to in- 
ſtruct an audience by a formal explanation or diſ- 
courſe; as, Wallis {ured on geometry. 

Libron ER. nf. [from ure. N 
1. An inſtructor; a teacher by way of lecture 
* * 2. A preacher in a church hired by the parith 
to att te rector or vicar. 

If any minitter refuſed io admit into his church 
3 1-7urer recommended by them, and there was 
not ene orthodox or learned man recommended, 
he was preſently required to attend upon the com- 
mittce. Clarendan. 

LtcturESHIP, . ſ. fi om ect, The office 
of 2 lecturer. 

He got a lectuscſbip in town of fixty pounds a 
y-ar, where he preached conſtantly in perſon. 

. Suit. 

LED. part. pret. of Lad. | 

Then ſhall they know that I am the Lord your 
God, which cauſed them to be d into captivity 
among the heathen. Laeł. XXXIX. 28. 

The leaders of the people cauſed them to err, 
and they that are led of them are deſtroyed. 1ſ.1.h. 

As in vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other 
bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we 
moſt tix on, and are moſt d by. Locke, 

Lyon. ſ. [1 ggen, Dutch, to lie. 

1. A row; layer; ſtratum. 


Tune loweſt lidge or row ſhould be merely of | 


ſtone, cloſely laid, without mortar : a general 
caution for all parts in building contiguous to 
board. Wiiton's Architefture. 

2. A ridze riſing above the reſt ; or projecting 
beyond the reſt, 

The four parallel ſticks riſing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ſerves as Jedes on 
each fide. Gulliver. 

3- Any prominence, or riſing part. 

Beneath a /:&e of rocks his fleet he hides, 

The bending brow above, a ſaie retreat provides. 

Dryden. 
LxbuoksE. 1. f. L and horſe] A ſumpter 
horſe. 
Lex. n. ſ. [es French, | 
1. Dregs; ſediment ; refuſe : commonly /::5. 
My cloaths, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, 
I'll mingle with the people's wretched te. Prior. 
2. Sea term; ſuppoſed by Str from cu, 
Fr.] It is always uſed of that ſide which is oppo- 
ſite to the wind, as the le ſhore is that the wind 
blows on. Tobe under the e of the ſhore, is to be 
cloſe under the weather ſhore. A [ward ſhip is 
one that is not fiſt by a wind, to make her way 
fo rovd as ſhe might. To lay a ſhip by the Je, is 
ro bring her ſo that all her ſails may lie againſt 
the maſts and ſhrowds flat, and the wind to come 
riglu on her broadſide, ſo that ſhe will make lit- 
tic er no Way. Pi. 
If we, in the bay of Biſcay, bad had a port un- 
der our le, that we might haue Kept our trant- 
porting ſhips with our men of war, we lad taken 
the Indian fleet. Mel: igh, 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the 
wind at north-weſt, making a le ſhore in all wea- 
thers. Rat: 80. 
Unprovided of tackling and victualling, they 
are forced to ſea by aſtorm ; yet better do ſo than 
venture ſplitting and ſinking on a lee ſhore. X. . 
Him, haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall ni;ht-founder'd rkitt, 
Deeming ſome iſland, -oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 
Moors by his ſide under the Ie, wile night 
Inveſts the ſea. Milton, 
1 Batter'd by his 7-- they lay, 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play. 
; : Dr yn. 
Lexx. . ſ. [læc, Saxon.) 
1. A phyſician; a profeſſor of the art of heal- 
ing; whence we till uſe co{:ch. 


| 


| Upon St. David's day. 


LEE 


A leh, the which had great inſight 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 
And well could cure theſame ; his name was Pa- 
tience. Spenſer's. Fairy Queer. 
Her words prevail'd, and then the learned /cech 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay, 
Aud all things elſe the which his art did teach. 
Fairy Queen, 
Phyſick is their bane. 


| The learned I in deſpair depart, 


And ſhake tl.eir heads, deſponding of their art. 
| Di yder. 
Wiſe leche will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till ſome ſafe criſis. Dryden. 
The hoary leech wrinkled has watch'd and toil'd, 

Tried every heulth-reſtoring herb and gum, 

And wearied out his painful {kill in vain. 

A 1kilful teach, 

They ſav, had wrought this bleſſed deed ; 

This /-ach Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's Paßt. 
2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which faſtens 

on animals, and ſucks the blood : it is uſed to draw 

blood where the lancet is leſs ſafe, whence per- 

haps the name. - 
I drew blood by 7: hes hehind his ear. Wir: nan, 
Sticking like /ceches, till they burſt with blood, 

Without remorſe inſatiably. Roſcommon. 
To Lxxcn. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat 

with medicament, 

Le'ECHcCRAF r. u. ſ. | kech and craft.) The art 
of healing. | 
We ſtudy-ſpeech, but others we perſuade : 

We leecheraſt learn, but others cure with it Dav. 
Lx EFH. adj. [liege, ve, Dutch. ] Kind; fond. 
Whilome all theſe were low and , 

And lov'd their flocks to feed; 

They never ſtrove to be the chief, 

And ſimple was their weed. Spuanſer's Paſiorals, 
LEEK. u. ſ. [leac, Saxon; lit, Dutch; Aceh, 

Erie; porrum, Latin.] A plant. 

Know'ſt thou Fluellen ?-—Y es. 

—Tell him T'll knock his /::& about his pate, 

Shak-ſpear:, 
Leek to the Weth, to Datchmen butter's dear. 

| Gay. 
We uſe acrid plants inwardly and outwarc;; in 
gangrenes ; in the ſcurvy, water-creiles, horſe- 
radiſh, garlick, or {eb portage, Thayer on Han, 
LEER. . /. [Þleane, Saxon. | 
1. An oblique view. 
I ſpy entertainment in her; ſhe gives the ler 
of invitation. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of I indſor. 
Aſide the devil turn'd 

For envy, yet with jealous lier malign 

Ey'd them aſkance. 

2. A labour'd caſt of countenance. 
Dama with faint praiſe, concede with civil ler. 


Pop . 


Rowe? 


Mil'-n, 


T place a ſtate ſman full before my ſight ; 
A bloated monſter in all his geer, 
With ſhamcle(s viſage, and perfidious &cr, Sevif7, 
To LT IR. v. n. | from the noun.] 
1. To look obligucly ; to look archly. 
I wiil “er upon him as he comes by; and do 
but mark the counteuance that he will give me. 
Shake jp. Himy IV. 
I wonder whether vou taſte the pleaſure of in- 
dependency, or whether you do not ſometimes 
let upon the court. Swift, 
2. To look with a forced countenance. 
Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, 
To gild a face with ſmiles, and /e a man to ruin. 
Dryden. 
Lzxxs. . f. ¶ lie, French.) Dregs ; ſediment : 


it has ſeldom a ſingular. 


The memory of king Richard was ſo ſtrong, 
that it lay like lei at the bottom of men's hearts; 
and if the veſſel was but ſtirred, it would come 
un. Bacm's Hemy VII. 

If they love Ler, and leave the luſty wine, 
Euvy them not their palates with the iw ine. Y. J. 

Thoſe es that trouble it, refine 
The agitated ſoul of generous wine. Dryden. 

To LEESE. v. a. [I en, Dutch.] To loſe: an 
old word. q - 


| ſtrous. 


LEP 


Then ſell to thy profit both butter and cheeſe, 
Who buieth it ſooner the more he ſhall /:eſe, Tu. 
No cauſe, nor client fat, will Chev'ril /eſc, 
But as they come on both ſides he takes fees ; 
And pleaſeth both: for while he melts his greaſe 
For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. 
Ben Jon ſon. 
How in the port our fleet dear time did {e-/e, 


| Withering like priſoners, which lie but for fees. 


Denne. 


LrrT. . . 
Leete, or , is otherwiſe called a law. day. 


The word teemeth to have grown trom the Saxon 


le de, which was a court of juriſdiction above the 


wapent2ke or hundred, comprehending three or 


four of them, otherwiſe called thirſhing, and con- 
tained the third part of a province or {hire : theſe 
juriſdictions, one and other, be now aboliſhed, 
and ſwallowed up in the county court. Comet 
Who has a breaſt o pure, s 
But ſome uncleanly 2pprehe::fions 
Keep {ts and law-days, and in teffions fit 
With meditations lawful ? Shakeſpeare, 
You would pretent her at the 4, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtouae jugs, and no ſeal'd 
quarts. Shake/prare. 


Le'warD. adj. [lee and peat, Saxon,] Op- 


poſite to the wind. See Lx. 
The cliilicæ were called long fhips, the onzra- 
riæ round, becauſe of their figure approaching to- 


wards circular: this figure, though proper for the 


ſtowage of goods, was not the fitteſt for ſailiug, 


becauſe of the great qu vitity of /zewward way, ex- 
cept when they ſailed full before the wind. Ab. 


Let no ſtat: ſman dare, 
A kindom to a thip compare; 
Leſt he ſhould call our commonweal 
A veſſel with a double keel ; 
Which juſt like ours, new rigg'd and man'd, 
And got about a league from land, 
By change of wind to /-oxvard fide, 


The pilot knew not how to guide. Swift, 
Ley r. participle preier. of leave. 
Alas, poor lady deſolate and /; F 
I weep myſelf to think upon thy words. Shakeſps 


Had ſuch a river as this been t to itſelf, to 


have *found its way out from among the Alps, 


wihztever windings it had made, it mult have 
formed ſever! little ſeas. Addijon, 
ere I. %% to myſelf, I would rather aim at 
inſtructing then diverting ; but if we will be uſfe- 

ful to the worid, we mult take it as we find it. 
Addijon's Spectator. 

LerT. adj. ¶laſie, Dutch; Levar, Latin.] Si- 
miſtrous; not right. 

That there is alſo in men a natural propenſity 
in the »;ghbt, we cannot with conttancy affirm, if 
we make obſervation in children, who, permit- 
ted the freedom of both hands, do ofttimes confine 
it unto the %, and are not without great difficut- 
ty reſtrained from it. Dran; F g. Ek rrours, 

The rte to Pluto's golden palace guides, 

The /f: to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryden, 

The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the ig or ft, the palace bound; 

The commons u here they can. 

A raven from a wither'd oak, 
L.:{t of their lodging was oblig'd to croak : =» 
That omen lik'd him not. Drydn, 

The lit foot naked when they march to fight, 

But in a bull's raw hide they theathe the /t. 
rye. 
The man who ſtruggles in the figlit, 
Fatigues 4 ft arm as well as igt. 

Ltr T-Ha'NDED. adj. | left and band.] Uſing 
the left hand rather than right. ; 

The limbs are uſed moſt on the righit-ſide, 
whereby cuſtom helpeth ; for we ſee, that ſome 
are /-ft-handed, which are ſuch as have uſed the 
lefr-hand-moſt. ; Bacon. 


For the ſeat of the heart and liver on one ſide, 
whereby men become -und, it happencth too 
rarely to counteuance an effect ſo common : for 
the ſeat of the liver ou the left ſide is very mon- 

Brown's V ulgar Errouts. 
3 LEFT - 


Dryden, 


Prior. 


; : 
Hen , dn hu pen Megs 
EY OE nag 


VET 


N <2. 4 


ſenſe, within the time of memo 


LEG 
Ley T.na/xDEDNESS. . /. [from left-banded.) * 
Habitual uſe of the left hand. 


Although a ſquint /eft-handsdneſe, 
B' ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 


Lig. 2. ſ. [lg, Daniſh ; Iggur, Iſlandick. 

t. The lim by which we walk; partic y 
that part between the knee and the foot. 

They haſte ; and what their tardy feet my d, 
The truſty ſtatt, their better , ſupply'd. Dryd. 
Purging comfits, and ants eggs, 
Had almoſt brought him off his g.. Hudibras. 

Such intrigues. people cannot meet with, who 
have nothing but I to carry them. Add. Guard. 

2. An act of obeiſance; a bow with the leg 
drawn back. 

At court, he that cannot make a Jg, put off his 
cap, kiſs his hand, and ſay nothing, has neither 
leg, hands, lip, nor cap. Shak«ſp. All"s well. 

Their horſes never give a blow, 
But when they make a lg, and bow. Hudibras. 

If the ho ſhould not put off his hat, nor make 
hg; very gracetully, a dancing-maſter will cure 
that detect. Locke. 

He made his Jg, and went away. Swift. 

1 To ſland on lis own Les. To ſupport him- 
ſelf. 


Perſons of their fortune and quality could well 
have ſtood upon their own legs, and needed not to lay 
in for countenance and ſupport. Coll. of Friendſhip. 

4. That by which any thing is ſupparted on the 
ground: as, the leg of a table. 

Lec Av. . ſ. | kgatum, Latin.] 5 

Legacy is a particular thing given by laſt will 
and teſtament. Cowel. 

If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do as if one ſhould demand a Hey by force 
and virtue of ſome written teſtament, wherein 
there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth 
that there it muſt be, and bringeth arguments 
from the love or good-will which always the teſ- 
tator bore him; imagining, that theſe, or the like 

roofs, will convict a teſtament to have that in 
it, which other men can nowhere by reading yu 
er. 

Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. Shakeſp. 

Good counſel is the beſt /zgacy a father can leave 
s child. 

When he thought you gone 
T augment the number of the bleſs'd above, 
He deem'd em /yacies of royal love; 
Nor arm'd, his brothers portions to invade, 
But to defend the preſent you had made. Dryden. 

When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew, 
How large a /egacy was left to you, 
He wiſely ty'd it to the crown again. Dryden. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ſtriſe, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Priar. 

LEGAL. adj. [legal, Fr. leges, Lat.] 

1. Done or conceived according to law. 

Whatſoever was before Richard I, was before 
time of memory; and what is ſince is, in a 1g. 


Hale's . of Common Law. 
2. Lawful ; not contrary to law. 
3- According to the law of the old diſpenſation. 
His merits 
To ſave them, not their own, though J gal, works, 
Milinn, 


LEecwLiTyY. 3. , [legalite, French.} Lawful- 
efs, 


To Lt/GAL1ZE. v. a. [ kgaliſer, Fr. from legal.) 
To authorize; to make lawf ; | 
If any thing can /ega/ize revenge, it ſhould be 
tyury from an extremely obliged perſon: but re- 
venge is fo abſolutely the peculiar of Heaven, 
that no conſideration can impower, even the beſt 
men, to aſſume the execution of it. South, 

Lr/G ALLY. adv. ¶ from legal.) Lawfully ; ac- 
cording to law. 

A prince may not, much leſs may inferior 
zudges, deny juſtice, when it is /zga/ly and compe- 
tently demanded. Taylor 


L'Eftrange. 


LEG 


1. One who has a legacy left. | 

An executor ſhall exhibit a true inventory of 
goods, taken in the preſence of fit perſons, as cre- 
ditors and /-gataries are, unto the ordinary. Ayi:ffe. 

2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman ſee, 
All thoſe you have done of late, 
By your power {gatine within this Kingdom, 
Fall in the compaſs of a præmunire. Shakeſpeare. 

LrcA'TINE. adj. | from [:gate. } Made by a 
legate. 

When any one is abſolved from excommunica- 
tion, it is provided by a {gatine conſtitution, that 
ſome one ſhall publiſh ſuch abſolution. Ai. Par. 

LE'GATE. . / [/egatus, Latin; legat, French; 
legato, Italian.) ü 

I. A deputy; an ambaſſador. 

The /-gates from th' Ztolian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 

And care employ'd, their embaily is loſt. Dr. En. 

2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from the pope; 
a commiſſioner deputed by the pope for ecclefiaſ- 
tical affairs. 

Look where the holy gate comes apace, 

To give us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. Sh. 

Upon the ute, ſummons, he ſubmitted him. 
ſelf to an examination, and appeared before him, 

Aiterbus y. 

LEecaTE't. _. [from /:gatum, Lat.] One who 
has a legacy left him, 

If he chance to 'ſcape this diſmal bout, 

The former /egatees are blotted out, Dryd. Juv. 

My will is, that if any of the above-named - 
gatees ſhould die before me, that then the reſpec- 
tive legacies ſhall revert to myſelf. Swift. 

LzcA'TION. nf. [lg atio, Latiu. ] Deputation; 
commiſhon ; embaſſy. 

After a {gation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation or indicton of a war, the war 
is no more confined to the place of the * 


politeneſs, and upon occaſion coſtly, 2 


Jauant. otton. 
Lzoa'ror. n. /. [from Ig, Lat.] One who 
makes a will, and leaves legacies. 
Suppoſe debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate, 
Bequeath'd by ſome I gator : laſt intent. Dryden. 
Let/otwm. 1. ſ. | lkgenda, Latin. ] 
1. A chronicle or regiſter of the lives of ſaints. 
ends being grown in a mauner to be nothing 
elſe but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities, 
they have been even with diſdain thrown out, the 
very neſts which bred them abhorring them. 
Hafer. 
There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the 
chriſtian and the heathen ; the former, though of 
a freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and E- 
gend, that one receives but little ſatisfaction, Add. 
2. Any memorial or relation. 
And in this {gend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilſt you arm you; arm you whilſt you 
read. F. airf. Ns 
3- An incredible unanthentick narrative. 
Who can ſhow the /eg-1ds, that record | 
More idle tales, or fables ſo abſurd > Blackwvre. 
It is the way of attaining to heaven, that makes 
profane ſcorners ſo willingly let go the expecta- 
tion of it. It is not the articles of the creed, but 
the duty to God and their neighbour, that is ſuch 
an inconſiſtent incredible kg:.»d. Bentley. 
4. Any inſcription ; particularly on medals or 
coins. 
Compare the beauty and comprehenſiveneſs of 
legend; on ancient coins. Addiſon on Medals. 
Lr“ GER. n. ſ. [from leger, Dutch. To lie or 
remain in a place.] Any thing that lies in a 
place; as, a ger ambaſſador; a reſident ; one 
that continues at the court to which he is ſent ; a 
leger-book, a book that lies in the counting-hwute. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav'n, 
Intertds you for his ſwift ambaſſador, 
Where you ſhal! be an everlaſting lg. Sat. p. 
I've giv'n him that, 


S — ATARY» 4. /. LI gataire, Fr, from I gatum, 


Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
Of Aare for her lu cet. L. O deline. 


| 


| 


LEG 


If kiger arnbaſſadors or agents were ſent to re- 
main near the courts 1 to obſerve their 
motions, ſuch were choice of as were vi- 


Bacon. 
Who can endear 
Thy 4 — too much ? thou art Heav'n's lerger 


e, 
Working againſt the ſtates of death ay +>" 
er ber f. 

He withdrew not his confidence from any uf 
thoſe who attended his perſon, who, in truth, lay 
leiger for the covenant, and Kept up the ſpirits of 
their countrymen by their intelligence. Clarendon, 

I call that a /edger bait, which is fixed, or made 
to reſt, in one certain place, when you Hall be 
abſent ; and I call that a walking bait which you 
have ever in motion. Wa 

LecrrDemA'is., . {. contracted perhaps from 
legerete d main; French.) Slight of hand; juggle ; 
power of deceiving the eye by nimble motion; 
trick ; deception ; knack. 

He ſo light was at ge lemain, 

That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
Hutbe: d. 
Of all the tricks and {ger demain. by which men 
impoſe upon their own ſouls, there is none 1o 
common as the plea of a good intention. South. 

Lec#'xiry. . . [kgerate, French.) Light- 

neſs ; nimbleneſs ; quickneſs. A word not in uſe. 
When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caſted flough and freſh I gerity. Shakejpeare. 
Lt'GC tn. aj. [from kg.] Having legs; fur- 
niſhed with legs. 

Le'ort8LE. . J. {{gibilic, Latin.) 

1. Such as may be read. 

You obſerve ſome clergymen with their heads 
held down within an inch of the cuſhion, to read 
what is hardly legible, Scorfs, 

2. Apparent ; diſcoverable. 

People's opinions of themſelves are bgille in 
their countenances. Thus a Kind imagination 
makes a bold man have vigour and enterprize in 
his air and motion; it ſtamps value and ſigniſi- 


cancy upon his face. Colliers 
Lx“ OIA LY. adv. [from legible.) In ſuch a man- 
ner as may be read. 


Loox. 1. . [hkgio, Latin.] 

1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, conſiſting of about 
five thouſand. | 

The moſt remarkable piece in Antoninus's pil- 
lar is, the figure of ſupiter Pluvius ſending rain 
on the fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and _ 
thunderbolts on his enemies, which is the greateſt 
confirmation potlible of the ſtory of the Chriſtian 


l-gion, Addiſon. 
2. A military force. 
She to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful Ig Phikps. 
3- Any great number. 
Not in the Jg 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd. 
f ' Shak: pure. 


The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; and where one fin has entered, (gin will 
force their way through the ſame breach. Royer, 

Lr/croxaRy. adj. | from A. 

1. Relating to a legion. f 

2. Cont:uning a legion. 

3. Corraining a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themſelves betwixt jeſt and 
earneſt, make up the /g body of error. brows, 

Licis.aT1oNn. . . | from Ig, Lat.] The 
act of giving laws. 

Pythagoras joined {-gij/aiz92 to his philoſophy, 
and, like others, pretended to miracles and reve- 
lations from God, to give a more venerable ſanc- 
tion to the laws he preſcribed. Littleton, 

Ltec15.a'TIVE. ad. | from are.] Giging 
laws; law giving. 

Their &giflative frenzy they repent, 
Enacting it ſhould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet is a kind lawgiver, and thoſe qualities 
are proper to the H' ſtyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLA'TOR.. % [Lg, Lat. Igler. 
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_ without tumult or hurry. 


LEI 


Fr.] A law-giver; one who makes laws for any 
community. 

It ſpoke like a /rgi/{tor ; the thing ſpoke was a 

u. South, 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And 7:lutors ſeem to think in ſtone. Pope. 

L+G15LA/TURE. v. /. | from I giſlater, Latin. | 
The power that makes laws, 

Without the concurrent conſent of all three 
parts of the Ig, , no law is, or can be made 

Haul!s Comm. Lax. 

In the notion of a Ie is implied a power 
to change, repeal, and ſuſpend laws in being, as 
well as to make new laws. Addiſon. 

By the ſupreme magiſtrate is properly under- 
ſtood the legiflative power; but the word magiſ- 
nate ſeeming to denote a ſingle per ſon, and to ex- 
prels the executive power, it came to paſs that 
the obedience due to the I, was, for want 
ot conſidering this exſy diſtinction, miſapplied to 
the adminiſtration. Sw, Sent. of a Ch, of Fay. Man. 

Le61'Tivacy. nf. | from A,. ] 

1. Lawfulnets of birth. 

In reſpe& of his /-gitimacy, it will be good. . 

2. Genuineneſs ; not ſpuriouſneſs. 

The Igor reality of theſe marine bodics 
vindicated, I now enquire by what means they 
were hurried ont of the ocean. Wood, Net. Hill. 

LEGUTIMATE. adj. | from legitinus, Lat. / gi- 
time, Fr.] Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. 

L:otimate Edgar, I muſt have your land; 

Our father's love is to the baſtard Edmund. Sh. 

An adulterous perton is tied to make proviſton 
for the children begotten in unlawful embraces, 
that they inay do no injury to the /egitimate, by re- 
eciving a portion. Tavbr. 

To LtG1T1IMATE. 2. 4. | legitimer, Fr. from the 
adjective. ] 

1. To procure to any the rights of legitimate 
birth. | 

Legirimate him that was a baſtard. Ayl. Purer. 
. 2. To make lawful. 

It would be impoflible for any enterprize to 
be lawful, if that which ſhould Vu it is ſub- 
ſequent to it, and can have nv influence to make 
it good or bad. Decay of Piety, 
- LecoUTIMATESY. adv ſ from l-gitimate.] 

1. Lawfully. 

2. Genuinely _ 

By dexrees he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat, 
Thus difficulties prove a ſoul {-ginmately great. Dr. 

LxCITI NATION. 2. f. | I gitimation, Fr. from 
1 1 mate. | 4 

1. Lawful birth. 

I have diſclaimed my land: 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 
Ihen, good my mother, let me Know my father. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

From whence will ariſe many queſtions of / g:ti- 
mation, and what in nature is the difference betwixt 
a wife and a coricubine. Leekr. 

2. The act of inveſting with the privileges of 
I: wful birth. 

LEGUME. X. . | i:gume, French; Igumen, 

LEGUMEN. Lat.] Seeds not reaped, but 
gathered by the hand; as, beans: in general, all 
larger ſeeds; pulſe. 

Some {gumens, as peas or beans, if newly ga- 
thered and diltilied in a retort, will afford an acid 
ſpirit, Poyk. 

In the ſpring fell great rains, upon which en- 
ſued a moſt deſtructiv e mildew upon the corn un 
Frames. Ar battmet. 

Lecv'rixors, adj. [ Heumineuv, French; from 
lecum n.] Belonging to pulſe ; conſiſting of pulſe. 

. The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is 
taken from the farinaceous ſeeds : as oat:, barley, 
and Wheat; or of ſome of the ſiliquoſe or + p:mmi- 
nous; as, peas or beans. Ab bat nat. 

LEe1sUR AB Ly, adv. ſ from ie ſurabli. ] At leiſure ; 
A built. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our 
reſt is come, the patterns of our diſſolution may 
be Jaco Moſes, Joſhua, and David, who lajurably 


ending their lives iu peace, prayed for the mercies 
| Hocker. 


of Cod upon their poſterity. 


LEM 

Lu tsvnaBls. adj. [from lifwe.) Done at lei- 
ſure: not hurried ; enjoying leiſure, » 

A relation inexcuſeable in his works of l-iſara- 
% hours, the examination being as ready as the 
relation, : Brown. 

LE'ISURE. ». /. [lo, French.) 

1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry ; a vacancy 
of mind : power to fpend time according to choice. 

A gentlem.n fell very ſick, and a friend ſaid to 
him, Send for a phyſician ; but the ſick man an- 
ſwered, It is no matter; for if 1 die, I will die at 
ieee. . Bacm's Apophthegms, 

Where ambition and avarice have made no en- 
trance, the deſire of //ſure is much more natural 
thin of buſinets and care. Temple. 

You enjoy your quict in a garden, where you 
have not only the ///#e of thinking, but the plea- 
ſure to think of nothing which can diſcompoſe vour 
mind. Dryden. 

2. Convenience of time. f 

We'll make our Ji, to attend on yours. Shak, 

They ſummon'd up their meiny, Krait took 

horſe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The /:;J«re of their auſwer. ,. Ring Lear, 
O happy youth ! 
For whom thy fates reſerve fo fair a bride : 
He ſigh'd, and had no /:/wre more to ſay, 


I ſhall leave with him that rebuke, to be con- 
ſidered at his /:i/ure, Locke. 
z. Want of leiſure. Not uſed. 
More than I have ſaid, loving countrymen; 
The /:i/. and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
LEe'tSURELY. adj, | from /ciſure.] Not haſty ; de- 
liberate ; done without hurry. 
He was the wretchedeit thing when he was 
young, 
So long a growing, and fo /iſurely, 
That, if the rule were true, he ſhould be gracious. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, 
fired Leith and Edinburgh, and returned by a /ci- 
jarcly march. Hayward. 
The bridge is human life: upon a hie ſur- 
vey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore 
and ten intire arches. Lddiſon. 
L&'isUkELY. adv. [from {ciſure.] Not in a hur- 
ry ; flowly deliberately. 
The Belgians hap'd, that with di ſorder'd haſte, 
Our deep-cut keels upon the ſands might run ; 
Or if with caution /«/zrcly we paſt, 
Their numerous groſs might charge us one by -_ 
| ryden, 
We defcended very {ciſurcly, my friend being 
careful to count the ſteps. Addiſon. 
Lt/Man, u. ſ. [Generally ſuppoſed to be /aimant, 
the lover, French; but imagined by Junius, with 
almoſt equal probability, to be derived from 4%, 
Dutch, or leop, Saxon, beloved and man. This ety- 
mology is ſtrongly ſupported by the antient ortho- 
graphy, according to which it was written lv.man. | 
A ſweetheart; a gallant ; or a miſtreſs. Hanmer. 
Hold for my ſake, and do him not to dye; 
But vanquiſh'd, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
And me thy worthy meed unto thy /max take. 
; Spenſer . 
A cup of wine, 
That's briſk and fine, 


Lu'/MMa, 2. ; CW lenme, F rench. | A pro- 
poſition previouſly aſſumed. 

LEMON. . /. [len, French; /imoniur, low 
Latin. ] 

1. The fruit of the lemon-tree. 


gent thin that of oranges. Arbuthnot. 
The dyers uſe it for dying of bright yellows and 
lemon colours. Mortimer. 
Bear me, Pomona ! 
To where the hn and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories bend. ; mon. 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 


The benon tree hath large ſtiff — flower 


His honour call'd his eyes another way. Dryd. Ori. 


And drink unto the /n mine. Shakeſp. Ten, TV. 


The juice of h is more. cooling and aſtrin- 


| 
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conſiſts of many leaves, which expand in form of 
a roſe : the fruit is almoſt of an oval figure, and 
divided into ſeveral cells, in which are lodged hard 
ſeeds, ſurrounded by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, 
which for the moſt part, is full of an acid juice, 
There are many varieties of this tree, and the 
fruit 1s yearly imported from Liſbon in great plenty. 
Miller. 
Lemoxa'pe. 1. ſ. [from lemon. ] Liquor made of 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 
Thou, and thy wife, and children, ſhould wall 
jn my gardens, buy toys, and drink /-mmnade, Arbu, 
To LEND. v. a. preterite, and part. paſl. Int. 


'lzznan, Saxon; kenen, Dutch. ] 


t. To afford or ſupply, on condition of repay- 
ment. 
In common worldly things 'tis call'd ungrateful 
With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, 
Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly nt; 
Much more to be thus oppoſite with Heav'n. Sha. 
Thou ſhalt not give lum thy money upon uſury, 
nor ld him thy victuals for mcreaſe. Leviticus. 
They dare not give, and een refuſe to / nd, 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryd. 
2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition that it be 


| reſtored. 


Fl d it thee, my dear, but have no power to 
give it from me. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 
The fair bleſſings we vouchſafe to fend ; 

Nor can we ſpare you long, though often we may 
ud, Dryd:n ta the Dutcheſs of Ormond. 

3- To afford ; to grant in general, 
Covetouſneſs, like the ſea, receives the tribute of 
all rivers, though unlike it in /ending any back again. 
Decay of Liccy. 
Painting and poeſy are two ſiſters ſo like, that 
they d to each other their name and office: one 
is called a dumb poeſy, and the other a ſpeaking 


picture. Drydin's Dufreſnoy. 
From thy new hope, and from thy growing 
ſtore, 


Now nd aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor. Dryden. 
Cato lind me for a while thy patience, 


And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. Aud. 


Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt nd a hand to cloſe thy miſtreſs eyes. A. Pi. 

Lt'SDER. . /. —— lend.] 

1. One who lends any thing. 

2. One who makes a trade of putting money to 
intereſt, 

Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter, 
and the reſt left to the nde; if the abatement be 
ſmall, it will not diſcourage the Hd: he that took 
ten in the hundred, will ſooner deſcend to eight 
than give over this trade. Bacon. 

Whole droves of lende, crowd the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spamſh Fryar. 

Intereſt would certainly encourage the n to 
venture in ſuch a time of danger. Addiſone 

LrxG TH. . . [from lenz, Saxon. ] 

t. The extent of any thing material from end to 
end; the longeſt line that can be drawn through a 
body. 

There is in Ticinum a church that is in t one 
hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth 
near fifty : it reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen 
times. Bacon. 

2. Horizontal extenſion. 

Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, 
And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch'd at his engt he ſpurns the ſwarthy ground, 
Dryden. 
3. Comparative extent; a certain portion of ſpace 
or time: in this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Large _— of ſeas and ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay. Shake/p, 
To get from th' enemy, and Ralpho, free ; 
Left danger, fears, and foes, behind, 
And beat, at leaſt, three /-»gtb; the wind. Hudib, 
Time glides along with undiſcover'd haſte, 

The future but a {»g:b beyond the paſt. Dryden, 

4. Extent of duration or ſpace. 

What geb of lands, what oceans have you 


paſs'd, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been 
cat? | Dryden. 
: having 
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Having thus got the idea of duration, the next 
thing is to get ſome meaſure of this common dura- 
tion, whereby to judge of its different lengths. Locke. 

. Long duration or protraction. 

ay Heay'n, great monarch, {till augment your 
bliſs 
With &ngth of days, and every day like this. Dry. 

Such toil requir'd the Roman name, 

Such length of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. Dryden. 

In -»ytb of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain with that on which it 
now ſtands. , Addiſon. 

6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 

1 do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciences, 
to thoſe extenſive engt to which the moderns 
have advanced. Malt Improvement of the Mind. 

7. Full extent; uncontracted ſtate. 

If Lætitia, who ſent me this account, will ac- 
quaint me with the worthy gentleman's name; 1 
will inſert it at /-»gtb in one of my papers. Addi/. 

8. Diſtance. 

He had marched to the /g:b of Exeter, which 
he had ſome thought of beſicging. Clarendon. 

9. End; latter part of any ailignable time. 

Churches purged of things burdenſome, all was 
brought at the /-»g:b unto that wherein now we 
ſtand. lia ter. 

A crooked ſtick is not ſtraitened, unleſs it be 
bent as far on the clear contrary ſide, that ſo it may 
{ettle itſelf at the /-g/b in a middle ſtate of even- 
nets between them both. Hooker. 

10. A Li x. [Anadverbial mode of ſpeech. 
It was formerly written at the length. ] At lait; in 
concluſion. 

At gth, at length, J have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 
And held us long aſunder. Dryden's King Arthur. 

To Lt/xG THEY. v. a. | from [ngth.] 

1. To draw out; to make longer; to elongate. 

Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, or 


eaſy to be /:ngtbened without rupture. Arbuthnot.| ed. 


Falling dews with ſpangles deck d the glade, 
And the low ſun had /ngthen'd every ſhade. Pepe. 
2. To protract; to continue. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Break off thy fins by righteouſneſs, and thine in- 
iquities by ſhewing mercy to the poor; if it may 
be a {-ngtvering of thy tranquility. Dan. iv. 27. 

It is in our power to ſecure to ourſelves an in- 
tereſt in the divine mercies that are yet to come, 
and to /{-:gther the courte of our pretent proſperity. 

Alter bur y's Sermons. 

3. To protract pronunciation. 

The learned languages were leſs conſtrained in 
the quantity of every ſyllable, beſides helps of 
grammatical figures for the lte or abbrevia- 
tion of them. Dryden. 
4+ To LexNG THEN out. | The particle out is only 
emphatical. | To protract; to extend. 

What if I pleaſe to /zngtben out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate? Dryden, 
I'd hoard up every moment of my life, 

To f-ngthen out the payment of my tears. Dryd. 

It lengthens ove every act of worſhip, and pro- 
duces more laſting and permanent impretlions in 
the mind, than thoſe which accompany any tran- 
tient form of words. Adil ſon. 

To Lt'xG THEN. . . To grow longer; to in- 
create in length. 

One may as well make a yard, whoſe parts 
dnzthen and ſhrink, as a meaſure of trade in mate- 
rials, that have not always a ſettled value. Locke. 

Still tis farther from its end; 

Still finds its error Agen with its way. Prior. 
 Eex6Tuwise. adv. { lngth and wie. Accord- 
ing to the length, in the longitudinal direction. 

Li'x1ExT. ad. (none, Latin. 

1. Aſſuaſive; ſoftening ; mitigating. 

In this one pattion man can ſtrength enjoy; 
Tune, that on all things lays his In at hand, 

Yet tames not this ; it ſticks to our laſt tand. Pepe, 

2. With of. | 

Confolatories writ 
V ich ſtuqy d argument and much perſuaſion ſought, 
Lowen: of Brief and anxious thought, MIt. Ageni/. 


LEN 


3- Laxative ; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibres, are dent, bal ſamick, and 
abate acrimony in the blood. Arbuth, on Al, 

Le'x1EST, #. . An emollient, or aſſuaſive ap- 
plication. 

I dreiſed it with /enicnts. Wiſemon's Surgery. 

To Le'xtFy. v. *. [ /enifier, old French; dene, 
Latin. ] To afluage ; to mitigate. 

Uſed for ſquinancies and infl.mmations in the 
throat, it ſeemeth to have a mollifying and {nf u 
virtue. Baca. 

All ſoft'ning ſimples, Known of ſov'reign uſe, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 
Theſe firit infus'd, to H the pain, 


He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. Dryd. 


Le/x1T1VE. adj. [enitif, Fr. linie, Lat.] Aſ- 
ſuaſive ; emollient. 

Some plants have a milk in them ; the cauſe 
may be an inception of putrefattion : for thoſe 
milks have all an acrimony, though one would 
think they ſhould be A Bacon, 

There is aliment li e expelling the ſœces 
without ſtimulating the bowels ; ſuch are animal 
oils. A buth not. 

Lt'x1T1vE. . /. 

1. Any thing wedicinally applied to eaſe pain. 

2. A palliative. 

There are /nitives that friendſhip will apply, 
before it would be brought to decretury rigours. 

C Seuths Sermons. 

Lr“xIT v. n. f. {lenitus, Lat.] Mildaets ; mer- 
cy; tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs of temper. 

Henry gives conſent, 
Of meer compailion, and of / nity, 
To eaſe your country. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Lenity muſt gain 
The mighty men, and pleaſe the diſcontent. Dan. 

Albeit ſoample a pardon was proclaimed touch- 
ing treaſon, yet could not the boldneſs be beaten 
down either with ſeverity, or with ity be abat- 

Hayward. 
Theſe jealouſies 

Have but one root, the old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe /en:ty firſt pleas'd the gaping croud : 

But when long try'd, and found ſupinely good, 
Like Xſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 

Lrxxs. u. ſ. From reſemblance to the ſeed of a 
lental. 

A glaſs ſpherically convex on both ſides, is uſu- 
ally called a {ns; ſuch as is a burning-glaſs, or 
ſpectacle-glaſs, or an object glaſs of a teleſcope. 

Newton s Optic tt. 

According to the difference of the /enſes, I uſed 
various diſtances. Newton's Opticks. 

Lex r. part. paſſ. from /nd. 

By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is Int Pope. 

LENT. . / [lenzen, the ſpring, Saxon. ] The 
quadrageſimal faſt ; a time of abitinence ; the 
time from Aſhwedneſday to Eaſter, 

Lent is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the 
ſpring ; for wluch our progenitors, the Germans, 
uſe glint. : Camden, 

Let/xTEx. adj. [from Int.] Such as is uſed in 
lent ; ſparing. 

My lord, it you delight not in man, what Ku- 
ten entertainment the players ſhall receive from 
vou. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

She quench'd her fury at the flood, 

And witha Jen tallad cool'd her blood. 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing 
ſcant. Dryden Hind and Paniber, 

Lex TIN LAR. adj. [xt e-{:irt, French. ] Dou- 
bly convex ; of the form of a lens. 

The cryſtalline humour is of a Anti figure, 
convex on both ſides. Ray on the Creation. 

La XTITORM. ad;. | lens and for may Latin. } Have 
ing the form of a lens. 

LexTi/c1x0us. adj. from {cutigorat.] Scurfy : 
furfuraceous. 

LENTHGO. . g. f Latin. ] A freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the Kim; ſuch eſpecially as is com- 
mo: to women in child-bearing. Quincy. 

Le'xT1L. 2. f. [l, Latin ; {ertille, French. | 
A plant. | 


LEP 


which becomes a ſhort pod, containing orbiculer 


ſeeds, forthe moſt part convex ; the leaves are 
conjugated, growing to one mid-rib, and are ter - 
minated by tendrils. Miles. 
The Pluliſtines were gathered together, where 
was a piece of ground full of A. 2 Sam, 
LtxTisCK. . . (Lc, Latin; lentiſqu, 
French. ] Leti/& wood i of a pale brown, almoſt 
whitiſh, reſinous, fragrant and acrid : it is the 
tree which produces maſtich, eſteemed attrivgent 
and balſamick. Hill, 
Lende is a beautiful evergreen, the maſtich or 
gum of which is of uſe for the teeth or gums. Mer. 
L#'xX1TCbs. . % | from lentus.] Sluggiſhneſs; 
flownets. Di. 
Lr'xTSER. . /. A kind of hawk. 
I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation 
of the haggard, and the two forts of In. Watt. 
LE'NTOR, . /. lun, Latin; leateur, Fr.] 
1. Tenacity ; viſcoſity. 
Some bodies have a Kind of {ntor, and more de- 
pectible nature than others. Bacon. 
2. Slownets ; delay: fluggiſh coldneſs. 
The 1/9 of eruptions, not inflammatory, points 
to an acid cauſe. Ard utbunt on Dix. 
3. | In phyfick.] That fizy, viſcid, coagulated 
part of the bluod, which, uw malignant fevers, 
obſtructs the capillary veſſels. Dumncy. 
Lux Tous. udj. | {niwi, Latin. ] Viſcous ; te- 
nacious ; capable to be drawn out. 
In tins fpawn of a nc and tranſparent body 
are to be diſcerned many ſpecks which become 
black, a ſubſtance more compacted and terreſtri- 
ous thay the other; for it riſeth not in diſtiliation. 
Browne 
Le/op. . ſ. Lead ſignifies the people; or ra- 
ther, a nation, county, Se. Thus, Haag is one 
of great intereſt with the people or nation. 61“ 
Lt'or, . . Lief denotes love; fo lr fwin is a 
winner of love; I, beſt beloved: hke theſe: 
Agapetus, Eraſmus, Plulo, Amandus, Sc. Gid/. 
LION IX E. adj. | honinus, Lat.] a 
1. Belonging to a lion; having the nature of a 
2. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the end 
rhimes to the middle, ſo named from Les the in- 
ventor : as, | 
15 Gloria fatorum ?:mer+ conceditur horum. 
oA. . J. | {0 and pards;, Latin. } A ſpot- 
ted beaſt of prey. . - a L 7 
Sheeep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 
Or horſe or oxen from the copard, 
As you fly from your oft-ſubdued flaves. 
A leopard is every way, in ſhape and actions 
a cat; his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tall, 
all like a cat's : he boxes with his fore-feet, as a 
cat does her kittens; leaps at the prey, as a cat at 
a mouſe ; and will alſo ſpit much after the ſame 
manner; ſo that they ſeem to differ, juſt as a kite 
doth from an eagle. Grew's Muſceun. 
Before the King tame /-2-pards led the way, 
And troops of lions innocently play. Ds 
Le'eEk. n. /. [I p, :proſus, Latin.} One in- 
fected with a leproſy. 
I am no loathſome {per ; look on me. Sup. 
The {per in whom the plague is, his cloaths ſhall 
be rent. Lev. xiii. 45+ 
Li/rErovs. adj. [ Formed from leprous,to make 
out a verſe. | Cauſing leproſy ; infected with le- 
proſy ; leprous. b + 47 
Upon my tecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a viol, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The {prrous diftilment. Shak 
Lyi'/yokIxE. adj. [ kporinus, Latin.] 
to a hare; having the nature of a hare. 
Le'exosSITY. a. . [from lprous.] Squamous 
diſeaſe. 
If the crudities, impurities, and {profitics of 
metals were cured, they would become gold. Fc. 
Ly/PkOSY. u. . | {pray Latin ; kpre, French.] 
A loathſome diſtemper, which covers the budy 
with a Kind of white ſcales. 
Itches, blains,- : 
So all the Athenian boſoms, and their crop ; 
Be general prey. Sr Sb. ſp. Tim. of Athens, 
2 It 
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It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal 5 
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It is a plague of V Lv. xiii. 36. 
Between the malice of my enemies and other 
men's miſtakes, I put as great a dhference as be- 


_ tween the itch of novelty and the 1% of diſloy- 
alty. i 


King Charles. 
Authors, upon the firſt entrance of the pox, 
looked upon it ſo highly infectious, that they ran 
away from it as much as the Jews did from the l- 


proſy. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Lr vrors. ad. [1 pra, Latin; lepreux, French. | 
Infected with a leproty. 

The filly amorous ſucks his death, 

By drawing in a {prov harlot's breath. Nome. 

Ltxe. . /. [læne, Saxon; leere, Dutch.] A 
leſſon ; lore ; doctrine. Obſolete. This ſenſe 15 
ſtill retained in Scotland. 

The kid pitving his heavineſs, 

Aſked the cauſe of his great diſtreſs ; 

And aiſo who, and whence, that he were, 
Though he that had well ycond his 14%, 

Tnus melled his talk with many ateare. Shen. 

Lyt/xky. | from %.] A rating; a lecture. Ruſ- 
tic word. 

Loss. A negative or privative termination. 
leap, Saxon; , Dutch.] Joined to a ſubſtan- 
tive, it implies the abſence or privation of the 
thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive : as, a vit 
man, a man without wit ; chi/d!:ſ5, without chil- 
dren; fatherl:{s, deprived of a father; penyl e, 
wanting money. | 

Lxss. adj. [ leap, Saxon.] The comparative of 
little: oppoſed to greater, or to ſo great ; not fo 
much ; not equal. 

Mary, the mother of James the /-/-. Mark. 

He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite 
ſpace will find, that he can no more have a poſi- 
tive idea of the greateſt than he has of the leaſt 
fpace ; for in this latter we are capable only of a 
comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always 
be Ii than any one whereof we have the poſitive 
idea. Locke, 

All the ideas that are conſidered as having parts, 
and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any 
equal or {-/s parts, afford us, by their ä 


the idea of infinity. * 


»Tis &/s to conquer, than to make wars ceaſe, 


And, without fightigg, awe the world to peace. 


Hall fax. 
Less. . /. Not fo much; oppoſed to we, or 


to as mach, 
They gathered ſome more, ſome „,.. Fd. 


Thy ſervant knew nothing of this, / {5 or more. 


1 Sam. 
Vet could he not his cloſing eyes withdraw, 
Though % and / of Emily he ſaw. Dryden, 


Less. adv. In a ſmaller degree; in a lower 


degree. 


This opinion preſents a /s merry, but not !:s 


dangerous, temptation to thoſe in adverſity. 


Decay of Pity. 
The leſs ſpace there is hetwixt us and the object, 


and the more pure the air is, by ſo much the more 


the ſpecies are preſerved and diſtinguiſhed ; and, 
on the contrary, the more ſpace of air there is, 


and the I H it is pure, ſo much the more the object 


it confuſed and embroiied. Dryden. 
Their learning lay cluefly in flouriſh ; they were 
not much wiſer than the / pretending multitude. 
Collier on Pride. 
The 1/5 they themſelv««£ +vant from others, they 
will be &fs careful to ſupply the neceſſities of the 
indigent. Smabridge. 
Happy, and happy ſtill, ſhe might have prov d, 
Were the // beautiful, or {5 belov'd. Pope's Sta, 
 Le'sSSEE. =. . The perſon to whom a leaſe is 
given. 
To Le'ss tx, v a. [from 7 6. 
i. To make leſs ; to diminiſh in bulk. 
2. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate or qua- 
lity ; to make leſs iimtenſc. 
Kings may give 
To beggare, and not en their own greatneſs. 
Denbam. 
Though charity alone will not make one happy 


m tic other world, yet it ſhall /zJ his puniſhment. 


Calumy Sermon. 


LES 
Collect into one ſum as great a number as you 
pleaſe, this multitude, how great ſoever, en. 


not one jot the power of adding to it, or brings 
him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock 


of number. Locke. 


This thirſt after fame betrays him into ſuch in- 
decencies as are a /ſcning to his reputation, and is 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt charac- 
ters, Addiſon's Spectator, 


Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of 


the creation enjoy, ſubject to be ned by the un- 
eaſineſs which arites from fancy. Atterbury. 
3- Todegrade; to deprive of power or dignity. 
Who ſeeks 
Ton thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 
To manifeſt the more thy might. Milt. Par. Loft. 
St. Paul choſc to magnify his office, when ill 
men conſpired to A it. Aiterbury's Sermons, 
To Le'sSEN. v.n To grow leſs; to ſhrink; 
to be diminiſhed. | 
All government may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong 
or weak, as the general opinion in thoſe that go- 
vern is ſeen to n or increaſe. Temple. 
Ihe ojeftion en, much, and comes to no 
more ec there was one witneſs of no goed 
reputation. Atter bur y. 
L's s R. adj. A barbarous corruption of 1%, 
formed by the vulgar from the habit of terminat- 
ing comparatives in & ; aftewards adopted by po- 
ets, and then by writers of proſe, till it has all the 
authority which a mode originally erroneous can 
derive from cuſtom. | 
What great deſpite doth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, 
That it ſhould not deface all other Ir light? 


Fairy Queen. 

It is the / ſtr blot, modeſty finds, 

Women to change their ſhapes than men their 
minds. Shak: ſpear e. 

The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, 
grow /r and Her from age to age: ſometimes 
the roots of them are weakened by ſubterraneous 
fires, and ſometimes tumbled by earthquakes into 
caverns that are under them. Burnct. 

Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, 
Every man that findeth me ſhall flay me. By the 
ſame reaſon may a man, in the ſtate of nature, 
punith the A breaches of that law. Lacke. 

Any heat promotes the aſcent of mineral mat- 
ter, but more eſpecially of that which is ſubtile, 
and is conſequently moveable more eafily, and 
with a IH power. Wwdward. 

The larger here, and there the /eſer lambs, 
The new-fall'n young herd bleating for their 2 

OP. 

Lr'ss ER. adv. [formed by corruption Ace 
l-ſs, 

Some ſay he's mad; others, that Ii hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Lx'ss ES. n. ſ. | Liſs, French. ] The dung of 
beaſts left on the ground. 

LE/SSON. . / [In, French; Ie Jio, Lat.] 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, in 
order to improvement. 

I but repeat that JD 
Which I have learn'd from thee. Denham's Sophy, 

2. Precept; notion inculcated. 

This day's enſample hath this on dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That bliſs may not abide in ſtate of mortal men. 
F. airy Queen, 

Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and 
teach her not an evil n againſt thyſelf. Eccluſ. 

3- Portions of ſcripture read in divine ſervice. 

Notwithſtanding fo eminent properties, where- 
of Ius are happily deſtitute; yet Vn, being 
free from ſome inconveniencies whereunto ſermons 
are moſt ſubject, they may, in this reſpect, no 
leſs take, than in other they muſt give the hand 
which betokeneth pre-eminence, Hooker. 

4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. 

Thoſe good laws were like good ns ſet for a 
flute out of tune ; of which 2 little uſe can be 
made, till the flute be made fit to be played on. 

| Davies en Ireland. 
5. A rating lecture. 


LET | 

She would give her a „n for walking fo lates 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one 

To LE/SSOR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To teach ; 
to inſtruct. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

To Vn me. Shaksſp., Two Gent. of Nerong. 
Well haft thou d us, this ſhall we do. Sbab, 
Children ſhould be ſeaſoned betimes, and IM 

into a contempt and deteſtation of this vice. L Ei. 

Lr/5$0R. n. .. One who lets any thing to farm, 
or otherwiſe, by leaſe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leaſe, 
And that too, if the %% pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. 

Denham, 

If he demiſes the glebe to a layman, the tenant 
muſt pay the ſmall tithes to the vicar, and the 
great tithes to the V. Avliffe's Parergon, 

Les r. conj. [from the —— 

1. This particle may be ſometimes reſolved into 
that nt, meaning prevention or care leſt a thing 
ſhould happen. 

Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, 
if he ſhould exceed, then thy brother ſhould 
cem vile. Deut, xxv. 

Left they faint 

At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 

All terror hide. Milton 
My labour will ſuſtain me, and /z/ cold 

Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care | 

Hath unbeſought provided. Milton, 
King Luitprand brought hither the corps, 4% it 

might be abuſed by the barbarous nations. Addi ſon. 

2. It ſometimes means only that, with a kind of 


emphaſis. 
One doubt 
Purſues me ſtill, // all I cannot die, 
L:t that pure breath of life, the ſpirit of man, 
Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh 
With this corporeal clod. Millar. 
Lx'sTERAcock. . . They have a device of two 
ſticks filled with corks, and croſſed flatlong, out 
of whoſe midſt there riſeth a thread, and at the 
ſame hangeth a fail; to this engine, termed a ft. 
ercock, they tie one end of their boulter, ſo as the 
wind coming from the ſhore filleth the ſail, and 
the ſail carrieth the boulter into the ſea, which, 
after the reſpite of ſome hours, is drawn in again 
by a cord faſtened at the nearer end. Carew. 
To LET. v. a. [lztan, Saxon. ] 
1. To allow; to ſuffer; to permit. 
Nay, nay, quoth he, I be your ſtriſe and doubt. 
Fairfax. 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, 
let the uncertainty go, and hold to that which is 
certain. Biſhop Sander ſex. 
On the crowd he caſt a furious look, 
And wither d all their ſtrength before he ſpoke ; 
Back on your lives, 4: be, ſaid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way, Dry. 
Remember me; ſpeak, Raymond, will you ur 
him ? 
Shall ke remember Leonora? Dryd. Spam. Fryar, 
We muſt not /-: go manifeſt truths, becauſe we 
cannot anſwer all queſtions about them. Collier. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one 
thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſſi- 
on of ideas in his mind, /-t5 flip out of his account 
a good part of that duration. Locke. 
A ſolution of mercury in aqua fortis being pour- 
ed upon iron, copper, tin, or lead, ditfolves the 
metal, and lets go the mercury. Newton's Optichs, 
2. A ſign of the optative mood uſed before the 
firſt and imperative before the third perſon. Be- 
fore the firſt per ſon ſingular it ſignifies reſolution, 
fixed purpoſe, or ardent with. 
Let me die with the Philiſtines. Judges. 
Here it me ſit, 
And hold high converſe with the mighty dead. 
Thomſ:n. 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, I implies ex- 
hortation. a 
Riſe; lit us go. Mark, 
Let us ſeck out ſome deſolate ſhade. S] fe. 
4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or plural, 


let implies permiſſion, 
Let 
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L T 
Ze Euclid reſt, and Archimedes pauſe, Milton. 


Or precept, 
E the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the aſſaſ- 
ſinates. Dryden. 


6. Sometimes it implies conceſſion. | 

O'er golden ſands i rich Pactolus flow, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees ** 


ope. 
7. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, It implies 
command. 
Let not the objects which ought to be contiguous 
be ſeparated, and t thoſe which ought to be ſe- 
ed be apparently ſo to us; but ie this be done 
y a ſmall and pleaſing difference. Dryd. Dufr:/. 
8. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the 
particle 7, as in the former examples. 
But one ſubmillive word which you % fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. Dry. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt / it reſt, and lie 
Mill. ; Exadus, 
9. To leave: in this ſenſe it is commonly fol- 
lowed by alone. 
They did me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death. 
If it were ſo, I might have et alone 
Th' inſulting hand of Douglas over you. Shak-ſp. 
The public outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are 
but cluldiſh appetites, I alone till they are grown 
ungovernable, L Eflrange's Fables, 
Le me ale to accuſe him afterwards. Dryden. 
This is of no uſe, and had been better /t alone : 
he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion. Loc, 
Neſtor, do not / us alone till you have ſhorten- 
ed our necks, and reduced them to their antient 
ſtandard. Addiſon. 
This notion might be let alone and deſpiſed, as a 
piece of harmleſs unintelligible enthuſiaſm. Koger 5. 
10. To more than permit ; to give. 


There's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be 


Horatio, as I am lit to know it is. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
11. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant, 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he 17 

the vineyard unto keepers. Cant. viii. It. 
Nothing deadens ſo much the compoſition * 5 

icture, as figures which appertain not to the ſu 

— we may call them figures to be rt. Dryden. 
She le her ſecond floor to a very genteel ow 

atler, 
A law was enaRted, prohibiting all biſhops, aud 
ather eccleſiaſtical corporations, for {ting their 
lands for above the term of twenty years. Swift, 
12. To ſutfer any thing to take a courſe which 
requires no impulſive violence. In this ſenſe it is 
commonly joined with a particle. 
She iet them daun by a cord through the window. 


Jaſtua. 
Launch out — 
for a draught. Luke, v. 4. 
Lt deus thy pitcher, that I may drink. Ge. 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one le cut 
water. Prov. xvii. 14. 
As terebration doth meliorate 
pricking vines or trees after they be of ſome 
growth, and thereby Ii for:b gum or tears. Bac. 
And if I knew which way to do't, 
Your honour ſafe, I'd /:t you ot. Hudibras. 
The letting out our love to mutable objects doth 
but onlarge our hearts, and make them the wider 
marks for fortune to be wounded. Boyl:. 
My heart ſinksiu me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold; 
Like nature ting down the ſprings of life. Dryden. 
From this point of the ſtory, the poet is let down 
to his traditional poverty. Pope's Eſſay en Homer. 
You muſt lee it down, that is, make it ſofter by 
tempering it. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. 
Finding an eaſe in not underſtanding, he J looſe 
his thoughts Who ly to pleaſure. Sidney. 


Let reaſon teach impoſſibility in any thing, and 
the will of man doth ler it go. Hooker, 
He was /t looſe among the woods as ſoon as he 

Was able to ride on horſeback, or carry a gun. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


fruit, ſo doth - 


LET 


To Let blood, is elliptical for t lt out Aland. 
ro ree it from to ſuffer it to ſtream 
out of the vein. 

Be rul d by me; 
Let's purge this choler without &tting . Shak: 

His antient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are det blood at Pornfret caſtle. Shakeſp. 

Hippocrates /t great quantities of bid, and 
opened ſeveral veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

15. To Ly T h, is uſed with a dative of the 

whoſe blood is let. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo doth le- 
ting plants lead, as pricking vines, thereby letting 
forth tears. Bacon. 

16. To LET in. To admit. 

Lit in your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. Sh:&eſp. 

Roſcetes preſented his army before the gates of 
the city, in hopes that the citizens would raiſe 
ſome tumult, and let him in. Anolles's Hiſt. of the T. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 
And at another to / in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquiſh'd ? Milton's Agomſtes. 

The more tender our ſpirits are made by reli- 
gion, the more eaſy we are to let in grief, if the 
cauſe he innocent. Taylor. 

They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 
True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find'ſt it low, 
Lit'ft in thine own to make it riſe and flow. Deub. 

To give a period to my life, and to his fears, 
you're welcome ; here's a throat, a heart, or any 
other part, ready to 4% in death, and receive his 
commands. Denbam. 

17. If a noun follows, for let in, let into is re- 
quired. 

It is the key that t them iato their very heart, 
and enables them to command all that is there. 

South's Sermons. 

There are pictures of ſuch as have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by their birth or miracles, with inſcrip- 
tions, that e you into the name and hiſtory of the 
perſon repreſented. ſon 

Moſt hiſtorians have ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, and 
terrible events, as if they had been t into the ſe- 
crets of Providence, and made acquainted with 
that private conduct by which the world is govern- 
ed. 


Addiſon. 
Theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to 
be let into. Addiſcn, 


As we rode h the town, I was er into the 
characters of all the inhabitants; one was a dog, 
another a whelp, and another a cur, Addif. Frech. 
: 18. To LET , or wi, To procure admil- 

on. 

They ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, 
whereby they may le their thoughts 4 other 
men's minds more eaſily. Locke. 

As ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity 
of the rocks, they /: ix their ſprings and reſervoirs 
among their workz. Addi ſon on Italy. 

19. ToLeTof. To diſcharge. Originally uſed 
of an arrow diſmiſſed from the gripe, and there- 
fore ſuffered to fly off the ſtring: now applied to 
guns. 

Charging my piſtol with powder, I cautioned 
the emperor not to be afraid, and then de it off in 
the air. Svift. 

20. To LET at. To leaſe out; to give to hire 
or farm. 

To LET. v. a. [letran, Saxon. ] 

1. To hinder ; to obſtruct ; to oppoſe. 

Their ſenſes are not lei from enjoying their 


the torments of conſcience. Sidney. 
To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing 
whereby the name of God may be blaſphemed ; 
nothing whereby the ſalvation of Jew or Grecian, 
or any in the church of Chriſt, may be 4% or hin- 
dered. Heooker. 
Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 

To it a weary wretch from her due reſt, 

And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity ! Fairy Lusen. 
Wherefore do ye li the people from their 
works? go you unto your burdens. Exod. v. 4. 


The myſtery of iniquity duth already work; 


. 


| 


. | from ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a 


objects: we have the impediments of honour, and | oblivion. 


LET 
only he who now leb will Ia, until he be taken 


out of the way. 2 T5 
I will work, and who will kt it? Ifa. xliii. 12 
And now uo longer leted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag d defire, 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at every houſe his threatening fire. 2-y. 
2. ToLET, when it ſignifies t permit or leave, . 
has / in the preterite and part. paſſive ; but when 
it ſignifies to hinder, it has I med; as, nulta me in - 
dier un, many things bu letted me. Introdu't, 10 Gram. 
* Let. v. a. To forbear; to withhold him - 
After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the 
perſon of a fraternal ally to the king, he would 
= li to —_— the King. Bacm's Henry VII. 
ET. n. . from the verb.] Hindrance; 
ſtacle; Aula, i - 
The ſecret li and difficulties in public proceed- 
ings are innumerable and inevitable. Henker . 
Solyman without li preſented his army before 
the city of Belgrade. Knolls Hiſtory of the Tur ks. 
It had been done ere this, had I been conſul ; 
We had had no ſtop, no kt. Ben Fonſm's Catiliae. 
a two {ts remove; that free from 
read, 
I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys an Jab. 
To theſe iuternal diſpoſitions to fin, add the ex- 
ternal opportunities and occafions concurring with 
them, and removing all I and rubs out of the 
way, and making the path of deſtruction plain be- 
fore the ſinner's face; ſo that he may run his 
courſe freely. Sauth, 
Leer, the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyre, Saxon, ite ſmall ; as, rivulit, a ſmall 


ſtream ;. bamkt, a little vi 
La TANGO K. adj. 79 Fr. from - 
thargy.] Sleepy by diſeaſe, beyond the natural 
power of ſlee 
Vengeance 1s as if minutely proclaimed in thun- 
der from heaven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, 
till they awake from the /ebargick fleep, and ariſe 
e. Ham. Fundam, 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his &thargick ſleep. Denhaw's Sophy. 
A lethargy demands the ſame cure and diet as an 
apoplexy from a phlegmatic caſe, ſuch being the 
conſtitution of the /.thargick. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
LETHA'RGICKNESS. #. /. [from lubargick.] 
Morbid ſleepineſs ; drowſineſs to a diſeaſe. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleneſs, 
5 a fever, * thargickneſs. Herbert, 
HARGY. . /. ſuvagyjia; thargie, Fr. 
A morbid drowſineſs ; a —4 from which = 
cannot be kept awake. 
The /-tbargy muſt have his quiet courſe ; 
If not, he foams at month, and by and by 
Breaks out to ſavage madueſs. Shakeſpeare, 
Though his eyes is open, as the morning's, 
Towards luſts and pleafures ; yet ſo faſt a kthargy 


— 


Has ſeiz d his powers towards publick cares and 
dangers, 
He ſlecps like death. Denham's Sqpby. 


Europe lay then under a deep &thargy ; and was 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued from it, but by one 
that would cry mightily. Ater bury, 
A kthargy is a lighter ſort of apoplexy, and de- 
mands the ſame cure and diet. AArbuthnot on Diet. 
Le/THarcteD. =. /. [from the noun.] Laid 
aſleep; entranced. 

His motion weakens, or his diſcernings 


Are {:thargicd. Shakeſpeare; King Lear. 
Lz'THEz. . . D] Oblivion; a draught of 
i 
The ing wine hath ſteept our ſenſe 


conquering ; 
In ſoft and delicate Ae. Shaks/p. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Liebe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat'ry labyrinth, which who fo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief, Milton, 
Lr“ TER. . . { from ler.] 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. 
3- One who gives vent to any thing: as, a 6: 
letter. 
LETTER. . f. [/:ttre, French ; litera, Latin. ] 
1. One of the elements of fyllables. 

A ſuper- 
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A er ſcription was written over him in A, 
ol Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Lt, xxiit. 38. 
Thou whoreton Zed ! thou inneceſſ; ary [-trer / 
Shakeſpeare. 
2, A written meſſage ; ; an epiſtle. 
They uſe to write it on the top of /ztters, Shak-/. 
I have ate from her 
Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at. S. 
When a Spaniard wonld write a {ter by him, 
the Indian would marvel how it ſhould be poſſi- 
ble, that he, to whom he came, ond be able to 
know all things. | Abbot, 
The affes will do very well for trumpeters, and 
the hares will make excellent / zt-r. carriers. 
- Fſtrunge Fables. 
The ſtile of Iten, ought to be free, eaſy, and 
natural ; as near approaching to familiar conver- 
ſation as poſſible : the two beſt qualities in con- 
ver{:tion are, good humour and good breeding: 
thote /:ttc15 are therefore certainly the bett th. it 
ſhew the moſt of theſe two qualities. Walſh. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the 
beſt 4 writers I know; very good ſenſe, civi- 
ity and friendſhip, without any ſtitfneſs or con- 
ſtraint. Sue yt. 
3- The verbal expreſſion : the literal meaning. 
Touching tranflations of holy ſcripture, we may 
not difallow of their painful travels herein, who 
Itrictly have tied themſelves to the very original 
letter, Hooker, 
In obedience to human laws, we muſt obſerve 
the lter of the law, without doing violence to the 
reaſon of the law, and the intention of the law- 
giver. Tavlos Holy living. 
Thoſe words of his muſt be underſtood not ac- 
cording to the bare rigour of the /ett:r, but ac- 
cording to the allowances of expreſſion. South. 
What ! ſince the pretor did my fetters looſe, 
And let me freely at my own difpoſe, 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting ſtill the /-zter of the law? Dvd Per. 
4. Letters without the ſingular : learning. 
The Jews marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned? Fobn, vii. 
5. Any thing to be read. 
Good laws are at beſt but a dead {trer. Addiſon. 
6. Type with which books are printed. 
The iron ladles that letter founders uſe to the 


caſting of printing letters, are kept conſtantly in 


me'ting metal. Noxm. 

Zo Le'TrTER. v. a. [from /:ttcr.) To ſtamp 
with letters. 

i obſerved one weight /:?t:r-4 on both ſides ; 

zd I found on one fide, written in the dialect of 

men, and underneath it, calamities ; on the other 
We wa, written, in the language of the gods, and 

de me ath, dleſſings Add:j 'f . 

L TTERED. ach. from ter} Literate; edu- 
c:ted to learning. 

A martial man, not ſweetened by a led edu- 
cation, is apt to- have a tincture of ſourneſs. Col. 

Li'rTuck. nl. [alrca, Latin. ] 

The ſpecies are, common or garden Ae: cab- 
baze Luce; Sileſia ture 5 white and black cos; 


white cos; red capuchin ett. Miller. 
Par celworts, and comforting purſeline, 
Colds ee, and reteſning raſem.rine. Sp ſen 


{--ttuce is thought to be poiſonous, when it is 10 
o 55 to have nallk. a. an Natara! I;fiory 
15 medicamen's proper to diminiſh milk, are 
ect, purſlane, endive. Ji ſeman's Sw oory, 


LEV ANT. ch. T leuaunt, French. } Eaſtern.” 
Thwart of "thoſe, as fierce 
Forth raſh tc ge, and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Miliau's Purudiſ Loft. 
I. / VAN. xn. . The caſt, particularly thoſe 
cnalt- of the . eaſt of Italy. 
LR. u. ſ. Latin. A chirurgical in- 


Pravnent, u hereby depreſſed parts of the ſkull 
are lifted up. 

Some ſurgeons bring out the bone in the bore; 
but it will be ſafer to raiſe it up w th your tor, 
v eri it is but lis btty retained in ſome part. I In. 

LEUCOPHIE JOMACY. u. ſ. {from /rucophl:gma- 
2 . J Taleneſ, wi zh viſcid Juices and cold ſweat- 
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LEV 


Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, len- 
c gmacy, and dropſies. A but h. an Aliments, 
LEvcoPulLtcMa' TICK. adj. De and D. 
Having ſuch a conſtitution of body where the 
blood is of a pale colour, viſcid, and cold, whereby 
it ſtuffs and bloats the habit, or raiſes white tu- 
mours in $'* feet, legs, or any other parts; and 
ſuch are Commonly aſthmatick and dropſical. 
Quincy, 
Aſthmatic perſons have voracions appetites, and 
for want of a right ſanguification are {uophlegma- 
tic k. 41. buthnot, 
LE'TEE. n. ſ. [French.] 
1. The time of riſing. 
2. The concourſe of thoſe who crowd round a 
man of power in a morning. 
Wonld' thou be firſt miniſter of Nato ; 
To have thy /evers crouded with reſort, 
Of a depending » gaping, ſervile court : 
Drydn's Jutienal. 
None of her Sylvan ſubjects made their court, 
Lewees and couchees paſs'd without reſort. Dryd. 
1 EL. a. lk Saxon. | 
Even; not having one part higher than an- 
celine, 
The doors 
Diſcover ample ſpaces o'er the ſmooth 


And [vel pavement. Milton. 
The garden, ſeated on the {-w2/ floor, 
She left behind. Dr yden's Boccace, 


2. Even with any thing elſe; in the ſame line 
with any thing. 

Our navy is addreſſed, our pow'r collected, 

And ev'ry thing lies J to our wiſh. $h. theſp. 

Now ſhaves with /-ve/ wing the deep. Mzitop. 

There is a knowledge which is very proper to 
man, and lies /:ve/ to human underſtanding, the 
knowledge of our Creator, and of the duty we owe 
to him. Tillotſon. 

3. Having no gradations of ſuperiority. ' 

Be hvel in preferments, and you will ſoon be as 
level in your learning. Bentl:y. 

To Le'vrL. v. a. | from the adjeRtive.] 

. To make even; to free from inequalities : as, 
he /vels the walks. 

5 To reduce to the ſame height with ſomething 
elſe. 

Leſs bright the moon, 

But oppoſite in /veld weſt was ſet. Milton. 
He will thy foes with filent ſhame confound, 
And their proud ſtructures l-ve/ with the ground. 

Sandys. 

z. To lay flat. 

We know by experience, that all downright 
rains do evermore diſſever the violence of out- 
rageous winds, and beat down and /ve/ the ſwell- 
ing and mountainous billows of the fea. Kai gb. 

With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns, 

He {4}; mountains, and he raiſes plains; _ 

And not regarding diff 'rence of degree, 

Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Diyden, 

4. To bring to equality of condition. 

Reaſon can never aſſent to the admiſſion of 
thoſe brutiſh appetites which would over-run the 
ſoul, and 4e its ſuperior with its inferior facul- 
ties. Decay of Picty, 

5. To point in taking aim ; to aim, 

Each at the head 

LevelPd his deadly aim. Aſilien. 

One to the gunners on St. ſago's tow'r, 
Bid em for ſhame +. / their cannon lower. Dr. 
Iron globes which 6: the victor hoſt 

L-viIFd with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote. Ailton. 

The conſtruction I believe is not, globes &well'd 
an the hoſt, but globes {rel ſmaote wn the hoſt, 

6. To direct to any end. 

The whole body of puritans was drawn to be 
abettors of all villainy by a few men, whoſe defigns 
from the firſt were /<«1{-d to deſtroy both religion 
and government. Svift. 

7. To ſuit to proportion. 

Behold the law 

And rule of beings in your maker's mind: 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 

To fit the 4d uſe of humankind. Dryden 

To Li VEL, v. . 


LEV 
r. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to the 
ſame direction with the mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of his church, 
was the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, an 
therefore ought to be the mark whereat we alſo 
VAT el. Hooker . 


2. To conjecture; to attempt to gueſs. 
1 pray thee overname them; and agthou nameſt 


| them I will deſcribe them; and, according to my 


deſcription, {v1 at my affection. Shake pea? e. 
- 3- To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 

He to his engine flew, ? 
Plac'd near at hand in open view, 
And rais'd it till it /-vell'd right, 
Againſt the glow-worm tail of kite. 
4- To make attempts; to aim. 

Ambitious York did /-/ at thy crown. Shak. 
8. To efface diſtinction or ſuperiority ; as, in- 

famy is always trying to e. 

Lze/vtL. u. ſ. [from the adjective. ] 

t. A plane; a ſurface without protuberances or 
inequalities. 

After draining of the /:v-/ in Northamptonſhire, 
innumerable mice did upon a ſudden ariſe. Hal. 

Thoſe bred in a mountainous country overſize 
thoſe that dwell on low I=. Sandy's Travels. 

2. Rate; ſtandard; cuſtomary height. 

Love of her made us raiſe up our thoughts above 
the ordinary {v/ of the world, ſo as great clerks 
do not diſdain our conference. Sidney. 

The praiſes of military men inſpired me with 
thoughts above my ordinary . Dryden, 

3. Suitable or proportionate height. 

It might perhaps advance their minds ſo far” 
Above the J, of ſebjection, as 
T' aſſume to them the glory of that war. Daniel. 
4. A ſtate of equality. 

The time is not far off when we ſhall be upon 
the /-w(/; I am reſolved to anticipate the time, 
and be upon the we! with them now: for he is ſo 
that neither ſeeks nor wants them. 

Aiterbury to Pepe. 


Hudibras, 


Providence, for the moſt part, ſets us upon a 


level, and obſerves proportion in its di ſpenſat ions 
towards us. Adaliſan' Speetatar. 

I ſuppoſe, by the ſtile of old friends, and the 
like, it muſt be ſomebody there of his own &wd ; 
among whom his party have, indeed, more friends 
than I could wiſh. Szwift, 

5. An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt their 
work. 

The level is from two to ten feet long, that-it 
may reach over a conſiderable length of the work : 
if the plumb- line hang juſt upon the perpendicu- 
lar, when the /-v{/ is ſet flat down upon the work, 
the work is level; but if it hangs on either ſide the 
perpendicular, the floor or work muſt be raifed on 
that fide, till the plumb-line hang exactly on the 
perpendicular, A Mech. Excrcijes, 

6. Rule; plan; ſcheme : borrowed from the 
mechanick level. 
Be the fair /-vel of thy actions laid, 
As temp' rance wills, and prudence may perſuadey 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior. 
7. The line of direction in which any miflive 
weapon is aimed. 
N I ſtood i th deed : 
Of a full charg'd confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that choked it. Sbe.t, Hemy VIII. 
As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly 4 of a gun, 
Did murther her, Shakeſpeare” s Romeg and Juliet, 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the Iv. of all care, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy. 
$. The line in which the fight paſſes, 
Fir dat firſt ſighit with what the muſe i imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
While from the bounded kv of our mind 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind. 
\ Pa _— 
By VFLLER. », /. [from level.) 5 
One who makes any thing even. 
One who deſtroys ſuperiority ; one who en- 
hors ours to bring all to the ſame ſtate of equality. 
Lou 


Waller. 
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LEV 


You are an everlaſting /-veller ; you won't allow. 
encouragement to extraordinary merit, Collier. 

Ly/veLxEss. u. ſ. from Auel. : 
1. Evenneſs; equality of ſurface. 

2. Equality with ſomething elſe, 
Tue river Tiber is expreſſed lying alone, for ſo 

ou muſt remember to draw nvers, to expreſs 
their u li with the earth. Peacham. 
L#/vex.* n. . [ lwain, French. Commonly, 
though leſs properly, written d See Lea- 
VEN, 

1. Ferment ; that which being mixed in bread 
makes it riſe and ferment. 

2. Any thing capable of changing the nature of 
a greater mals. 

The matter fermenteth upon the old 7-0, and 
becometh more acrid. Wijeman's Sw ger y. 

The peſtilential {err conveyed in goods. . 

Link. 2 ſ. [I ve, French. ] 

The ſecond mechanical power, is a balance ſup- 
ported by a hypomochlion ; only the centre is not 
in the middle, as in the common balance, but near 
one end; tor which reaſon it is uſed to clevate or 
raiſe a great weight; whence come the name 
ber. P Harris. 

Have you any her, to lift me up again, being 
down ? Shak. Henry IV. 
Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter 

drive 

With rolls and es. Denham, 

In a / ver, the motion can be continued only for 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, as may be anſwerable to that little 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the weight : 
which is always by ſo much leſſer, as the diſpru- 
portion betwixt the weight and the power. is 
greater, and the motion itſelf more eaſy. JFiliins, 

Some hoiſting /avers, ſome the wheels prepare. 

D: den. 

Lz'vERET. v. ſ. [live, French. ] A young hare. 

Their travels o'er that ſilver field does now, 

Like track of /veorets in morning ſnow. Wally, 

Lev. . . [from kver, French. ] A blaſt on 
the trumpet ; probably that by which the ſoldiers 
are called in the morning. 

He that led the cavalcade, 

Wore a ſowgelder's flagellet, 

On which he blew as ſtrong a / vt; 

As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. Hudibras. 

Le'verooK. #. /. [lagene, Saxon. ] This word 
is retained in Scotland, and denotes the lark. 

The ſmaller birds have their particular ſeaſons ; 
as, the 4 veroct; Waltm's Angler. 
If the lufft faa 'twill ſmoore aw the /-v+roots, 

Scotch Proverbs. 

Lt'viaBLE. adj. | from /cvy.] That may be le- 
viel. 

The ſums which any agreed to pay, and were 
not brought in, were to be {viable by courſe of law. 

Bacon Henry VII. 

LEVIATHAN. »n. {OT ] A water ani- 
mal mentioned in the k of Fob. By ſome ima- 
gined the crocodile, but in poetry generally taken 
for the whale. 

We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain command 
Upon th' enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 
As ſend our precepts to the {:viathan, 
To come aſhore. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Canſt thou draw out eiu with an hook ? 
ob. 
More to embroil the deep; l iν, 7 

And his unwildy train, in dreadful ſport 

Tempeſt the loofen'd brine. Themen, Winter. 

To LE'VIGATE. v. o. [Levigo, Latin.] 

1. To rubor grind to an impalpable powder. 

2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth and 
uniform. 

The chyle is white, as conſiſting of ſalt, oil, and 
water, much kvigated or ſmooth. Arbuthnet. 


Levica'TION. 1. . [from levi — 

Levigation is the reducing of bard ies, as coral, 
tutty, and precious ſtones, into a ſubtile powder, 
by grinding upon marble with a muller ; but un- 
leſs the inſtruments are extremely hard, they will 
ſo wear as to double the weight of the medicine. 

Quincy. 


 Lgvirs. nf. [levita, Latin, from Levi.) 


"LEW 


r. One of the tribe of Levi ; one born to the of- 
fice of prieſthood among the Jews. 

In the chriſtian church, the office of deacons 
fucceeded in the place of the {viizzs among the 
Jews, who were as miniſters and ſervants to the 
prieſts. | Aylife's are gen. 

2. A prieſt; uſed in contempt. 

LEtvYT1caL. adj, [from {wite.] Belonging to 
the levites ; making part of the religion of the 

lews. 

By the H itical law, both the man and the wo- 
man were ſtoned to death; ſo heinous a crime was 
adultery. Ayliffe. 

Lr'viry. n. /. { Lvitas, Lat. 

1. Lightneſs; not heavinets; the quality by 
which any body has lets weight than another. 

He gave the form of /:vity to that which aſcend. 
ed ; to that which deſcended, the form of gravity. 

Ral-ioh. 

This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative & vity 
to the fluidity that encloſes it, would aſcend to the 
top. | Bandy. 

2. Inconſtancy ; changeablenefs. | 

They every day broached ſome new thing; 
which reſtleſs {-4y they did interpret to be their 
growing in ſpiritual perfection. Hooker. 

Where wiz: with wigs, with ſword-knots 

{word-knots ſtrive, 
Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches choaches drive, 
This erring mortals {-vity may call. Pope. 
2: Unſteadineſs; laxity of mind. 
I unbofom'sd all my ſecrets to thee ; 
Not out of /-viy, but over-pow'r'd 
By thy requeſt. Milton's Agmiſtcs. 

4. Idle pleaſure; vanity. 

He never employed his omnipotence out of /--ity 
or oſtentation, but as the neceſſities of men re- 
quired. . 

5. Trifling gaity ; want of ſeriouſneſs. 

Our graver buſineſs frowns at this / vity. Shakeſp. 

Hopton abhorred the licence, and the 1 1ñ:d, 
with which he ſaw too many corrupted. Clwenden, 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, 
and a ſpirit of /vity and libertiniſm, infidelity and 
profaneneſs, ſtarted up in the room of it. Atterb. 

To LE'VY. v. a. | wer, French.] 

1. To raiſe; to bring together: applied to men. 

He reſolved to finiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, 
and to that end /vi-d a mighty army. Davies on Tre. 

2. To raiſe, applied to war. This ſenſe, though 
Milton's, ſeems improper. 

They live in hatred, enmity, and ſtrife, 
Among themſeves, and /-vy cruel wars. Milton, 

Jo raiſe ; applied to money. 
| a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war. 
Numbers. 

Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould /:vy upon his coun- 
ty ſuch a ſum of money. Clarendon. 

Lz'vy. ». /. _ the verb.] 

1. The act of raiſing money or men. 

They have already contributed all their ſuper- 
fluous hands, and every new /vy they make muſt 
be at the expence of their farms and commerce. 

Addiſon's State of the War. 

2, War raiſed. 

Treaſon has done his worſt: nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign {vy, nothing 
Can touch him further ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

LEWD. ad. N . 

1. Lay; not clerical; from leod, people, It is 
ſometimes groſs; ignorant. Obſolete. 

For l-wyd men this book I writ. Bi/>op Grefthead. 
So theſe great clerks their little wiſdom ſhew 
To mock the Jud, as learn'd in this as they. Davies. 

2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. 

If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, either 
void of learning, or kwd in life, are all the reſt to 
be condemned ? Whigifte. 

Before they did oppreſs the people, only by co- 
lour of a lud cuſtom, they did afterwards uſe the 
ſame oppreſſions by warrant. Davies on Ire ind. 

2- Luſtful ; libidinous. 

He is not lolling on a /zwd love-bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. Shukej. Rich. III. 

Then {-wwd4 Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ſtain'd his ſtepdame's bed with iow ally 
775 67. 


LIB 


| Lu'wniy. adv. [from kwd.) - - 
1. Wickedly ; naughtily. | 
A ſort of naughty perſons, {:wdly bent, 
Have practis d dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. Shaks 
2. Libidinouſly; luttfully. 
He lov'd fair lady Eltred, {wdly lov'd, 
\Whoſe wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe; 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remoy'd. 


Spenſer, 

So /.wdly dull his idle works appear, 

The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. 
; Dryden. 

Le/wpxEs$s. n. /. {from kwd)] Luſtſul licen- 
tiouſneſs. 

Suffer no Au nor indecent ſpeech, 

Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dy v. 

Damianus's letter to Nicholas is an authentick 
record of the {-wwdan;ſcr committed under the reign 
of celibacy. AAtterbur ys 

L:i'wps TER. 3. /. [ from Lwd.] A lecher ; ones 
given to criminal pleaſures. 

Againſt ſuch /-wdff:r;, and their lechery, 

Thoſe that betray them da no treachery. Shak 7. 

LEWIS D*OR. . rr. | A golden French coin, 
in value twelve livres, now ſettled at ſeventeen 
ſhillings, Dia. 

L:x1co'CRAPHER, . ſ. D and ye; lexic2- 
graple, French.] A writer of dictionaries; a 
harmleſs drudge, that buſies himſelf in tracing the 
original, and detailing the ſigniſication of words. 

Commentators and /exicogrupher i acquainted with 
the Syriac language, have given theſe hints in their 
writings on ſcripture. Muti Improv. of the Mind. 

Lrxico/crarny. =. ſ. [Mfr and your. ] The 
art or practice of writing dictionaries. / 

LEXICON. . 4 CL A dictionary; 2 
book teaching the ſiguitic ation of words. . 

Though a linguitt ſhould pride himſelf to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet 
if he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them as 
well as the words and Hias, yet he were no- 
thing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man as any 
yeoman competently wiſe in his mother's dialect 
only. Milton, 

Levy. n. . | 

Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leag, a field 
or paſture, by the uſual melting of the letter x 
or g. a Gitfon's Cam. 

LYaBLe. 3. /. [able, from lier, old French.] 
Obnoxious ; not exempt ; ſubje&t; with 1. 

But what is ſtrength without a double ſhare 
Of wiſdom ? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, 
Proudly ſecure, yet i to fall 
By weakeſt ſuhtleties. Milton's Agomiſfles, 

The Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, who 
neither of them wanted genius or learning ; and 
yet both of them are /iab/ to many cenſures. Dryd. 

This, or any other ſcheme, coming from a pri- 
vate hand might be ie to many defects. Swift. 

L1ar. . /. | from i. This word would analo- 
gically be ler; but this orthography has prevailed, 
and the convenience of diſtinction from her, he 
who lies down, is ſufficient to confirm it.] One 
who tells falſhood ; one who wants veracity. 

She's like a ar, gone to burning hell! 

'Twas I that Kkill'd her. Shakeſpeare”s Othclls, 
He approves the common Har, fame, 

Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shak. Ant: and CI o. 
I do not reject his obſervation as untrue, much 
leſs condemn the perſon himſelf as a 4ur, whenſo- 
ever it ſeems to be contradicted. Boyle. 
Thy better ſoul abhors a 4's part, 

Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope, 
Lr'auv. adj. 

1. Mingled roan. 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired; as, 
he's a {ard old man. 

Lina'T10N. . /. | ibatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of pouring wine on the ground in 
honour of ſome deity. 

In digging new earth pour in forme wine, that 


the vapour of the earth and wine may comfort the 


ſpirits, provided it de not taken for a heathen f:.- 
crifice, or /ibution to the earth. Bacon Natural Hiſt. 
2. The wine ſo poured. 

ainſt the 


They had no other cxime to object 
tr ifians, 


Africk. 


writing ; a lampooher. 


I. IB 


Cp riſtians, but that they did not offer up U, 

ald the ſmoke of ſacrifices, to dead men. Stil. 
The goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown d, 

Sprinkling the firſt {bation on the ground. Dryden. 

Li'zBaRD. n. .. [/zbard, German ; leopar dat, 
Lat.] A leopard. ; 

Make the /:bbard ſtern, a 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did 
| . yearn. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 

The /b5ard and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw. 

| Milton. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled 
to a Hd ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots re- 
preſent the diſperſeneſs of habitations, or towns of 
By erexvoed. 

LVBEL. ». .. [libellus, Latin; libelle, French. ] 

1. A ſatire ; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chriſt ? 
that ignominy ſerves but to advance orir future 
glory; every ſuch 1:5: here becomes panegyrick 
ther Decay of Piety. 

Good heay'n ! that ſots and knaves ſhquld be ſo 

vain, 
To with their vile reſemblance may remain ! 
And ſtand recorded, at their own requeſt, 
To future days, a le or a jeſt. Dryden. 

2. {In the civil law.] A declaration or charge 
in writing againſt a perron exhibited jn court. 

To Ls EL. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſpread 
defamation ; written or printed: it is now com- 
monly uſed as an active verb, without the propo- 
ſition againſl. 

Sweet ſcrawls to fly about the ſtreets of Rome: 
What's this but Iihe ling again? the ſenate ? Shakeſp. 

He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can, 
Diſcredit, lib now 'gainft each great man. Donne. 

To L1BEL, v. a. To ſatiriſe; to lampoon. 

Is the peerage of England diſhonoured when a 
peer ſuffers for his treaſon ? if he be /6e/led, or 
any way defamed, he has his ſcandalum magnatum 
to puniſh the offender. Dryd-n. 

But what ſo pure which envious tongues will 

ſpare ? 
Some wicked wits have /ib-1''d all the fair. * 
L!ſBELLER. z. g. [from 7bel.] A defamer by 


Our common lilellers are as free from the impu- 
tation of wit, as of morality. Dryd ns Juvenal. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the common phraſe, 
are called libellens and lampooners. Tatler, 
The common lHibcllers, in their invectives, tax 
the church with an inſatiable defire of power and 
wealth, equally common to all bodies of _ 
. wift. 
LiBELLovs. adj. [from /ibe].] Defamatory. 
It was the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had ever 
been brewed, howſoever countenanced by a /:be/- 
bus pamphlet. ; Wotton, 
LiztRAL, adj. [liberalis, Latin; liberal, Fr.] 
1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in 
mind. ' 
2. Becoming a gentleman. 
3- Munificent ; generous ; bountiful ; not par- 
ſimonious. 
Her name was Mercy, well-known over all, 
To be both gracious and eke {1beral. Spenſer's Fa. Qu. 
Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin than ill doctrine. 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt /iber al, 
They're ſet here for examples. Shat. Henry VIII. 
Needs muſt the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As lia and free, as infinite. Afton. 
The liberal are ſecure alone, 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. 
; Granville, 
4. It has of before the thing, and t before the 
perſon. a 
There is no art better than to be lite f praiſe 
and commendation to others, in that wherein a 
man's ſelf hath any perfection. Bacin's Fſſay. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of ob- 
ſcure terms, are, in their ſermons very /eral of all 
thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers, as if 


it were our duty to underſtand them.. Swift. | 


L 1B 

Linz LIT Y. . f. [[ibcrabitar, Lat. Hberallto, 
Fr.] Munificence ; bounty; generoſity; generous 
profuſion. 

Why ſhould he deſpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and /berality ® Shakeſpeare. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may ſt nothing give that is not thine : 

That /b:rabty is but caſt away, 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot Pay: . 

nham. 

L1BERALLY. adv, [ from literal.) 

1. Bounteouſly : bountifully; largely. 

If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, 
that giveth to all men /:5erally, and upbraideth not. 

Fames i. LL 

2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly. EE 

Lis EK TIN E. 2. .. \libertin, French. ] 

1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 

M hen he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd /:5e-t:»e, is ſtill ; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 

To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences. Shakſp. 
2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 
Man, the lawleſs libertine, may rove, 

Free and unqueſtion'd. Rowe's Fane Shore, 
Want of power is the only bound that a /bertine 

puts to his views upon any of the ſex. Clariſſa. 

3- One who pays no regard to the precepts of 
religion. 

They ſay this town is full of couzenage, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many ſuch like ht of fin. 3 
That word may be applied to ſome few hbertines 

in the audience. Collier” s View of the Stage. 

4 [In law; /ibertins, Latin.] A freedman ; or 
rather, the ſon of a freedman. 

Some perſons are forbidden to be accuſers on 
the ſcore of their ſex, as women ; others on the 
ſcore of their age, as pupils and infants ; others on 
the ſcore of their condition, as {ibertines againſt 
their patrons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Lis ER TIN E. adj. ¶libertin, Fr.] Licentious; ir- 
religious. 

There are men that marry not, but chuſe rather 
a libertine and impure ſingle life, than to be yoked 
in marriage. Bacon. 

Might not the queen make diligent enquiry if 
any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of /iber- 
tine, principles or morals. Swift, 

L!BzRTINISM. u. ſ. [ from libertine.] Irreligion; 
licentiouſneſs of opinions and practice. 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed 
all at once, and a ſpirit of liberty and /ibertiniſm, of 
infidelity and profaneſs, ſtarted up in the room of 
it, Atterbury's Sermons 

L1'BERTY. #. . | liberte, Fr. libertas, Lat.] 

1. Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery. 

My maſter knows of your being here, and hath 
threatened to put me into everlaſting lib, if 1 
tell you of it; for he ſwears, he'll turn me away. 

Shakeſpeare. 

O liberty thou goddeſs, heav'nly bright 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, Addiſon. 

2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate go- 
vernment. 

Juſtly thou abhorr'ſt 

The ſon, who, on the quiet ſtate of man, 

Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 

Rational i ey; yet know withal, 

Since thy original lapſe, true /iberty 

Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells. Aſi. 
oy Freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity. 

berty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the de- 
termination, or thought of the mind, whereby ei- 
ther of them is preferred to the other. Locke. 

As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the 
thoughts of our minds; where any one is ſuch, 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the preference of the mind, there we 
are at /iterty, Locke. 

4. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. 

His majeſty gave not an intire country to any, 
much leſs did he grant jura regalia, or any extra- 
ordinary kbertici, D 


LIB 


. Relaxation of reftraint ; as he fees himſelf 
at liberty to chuſe his condition. 4 
Licenſe they mean, when they cry Herty. Milton, 
6. Leave ; permiſſion, 
I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third ground, 
which, with ſome men, has the ſame authority. 


Locke, 

Lin1/p1xovus. u. .. [ libidinoſus, Latin.] Lewd ; 
luſtful. 

None revolt from the faith; becauſe they muſt 
not look upon a woman to luſt after her, but be- 
cauſe they are much more reſtrained from the 
perpetration of their luſts. If wanton glances and 
libidinows thoughts had been permitted by the goſ- 
pel, they would have apoſtatized neverthelef<. 

Beni. 

Lis TDI Nous fx. adv. [ from lbidino.] Lewdly ; 
luſt ful. 

Li'n AAL. adj. [ libralis, Lat.] Of a pound weight. 

Diet, 

LinRa'RIAN. . f. | librarius, Lat.] 

I. One who has the care of a library. 

2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. 

Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds, 
the waves: this muſt be underſtood of regular 
tides. There are indeed but two tides in a day, 
but this is the error of the [brarians. rome. 

L1'sRARY. 2. ſ. [/ibrarie, Fr.] A large collec- 
tion of books, publick or private. : 

Then as they gan his library to view 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 

There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
An antient book, hight Briton's monuments. 
Fan * Queen. 

I have given you the /ibrary of a painter, and a 
catalogue of ſuch books as he ought to read. Dryd. 

To L1'BRATE. v. @. [libro, Latin.] To poile ; 
to balance; to hold in equipoiſe. 

Lis&A'T10N, n. .. [libratio, Lat. libration, Fr.] 

I. The ſtate of being balanced. 3 

This is what may be ſaid of the balance, and the 
libration of the body. 

Their pinions ill 
In looſe /ibrations ſtretch'd, to truſt the void 
Trembling refuſe. T homſon's Spring, 

2. [In aſtronomy.] | 

Lib ration is the balancing motion or trepidation 
in the firmament, whereby the declination of the 
ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars change from time 
to time. Aſtronomers hkewiſe afcribe to the moon 
a libratory motion, or motion of trepidation, which 
they pretend is from eaſt to weſt, and from north 
to ſouth, becauſe that, at full moon, they ſometimes 
diſcover parts of her diſk which are not diſcovered 
at other times. Theſe kinds are called, the one a 
{:bration in longitude, and the other a lation in la- 
titude. Beſides this, there is a third kind, which 
they call an apparent libration, and which conſiſts 
in this, that when the moon 1s at her greateſt elon- 
gation from the ſouth, her axis being then almoſt 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the ſun 
muſt enlighten towards the north pole of the moon 
ſome parts which he did not before, and that on the 
contrary, ſome parts of thoſe which he enlightened 
towards the oppoſite pole are obſcured ; and this 
produces the ſame effect which the lila in lati- 
tude does, Dif. Trev. 

Thoſe planets which move upon their axis, do 
not all make intire revolutions ; for the moon 


maketh only a Kind of libre or a reciprocated 


motion on her own axis. Grew. 

Li'nRATORY. adj. [ from libro, Latin. ] Ba- 
lancing : playing like a balance. 

Lic, the plural of hu. 

Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſweat, 
And clammy dews, that loathſome lies beget ; 
Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dr. Virg. 

Li'cERANE. . J. | lice and banz.] A plant. 

LYCENSE. ». /. { licentia, Lat. licence, Fr.] 

1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and 
neceſſary reſtraint. 

Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular {cence is 
indeed the many-headed tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidarus their chief. Sidxcy. 
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LIC 
With fuch full Fee, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Shak. Hat. and Chop. 

They haul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs moods, 
And ttill revolt when truth would ſet them free ; 
Lic ue they mean, when they cry liberty. Milton, 

The privilege that ancient poets claim, 

Now turn'd to lic-nſe by too juſt a name. Neſc. 

Thouzh this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not 
a fate of ange; though man, in that ſtate, hwe 
an uncontroulable liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon 
or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy 
kiriſell. ; Loc 

2. A grant of permiſſion. 

They tent ſome to bring them a /icence from the 
ſenate. : Judith, xi. 14. 

Thoſe few abſtract names that the ſchools 
forged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, 
could never yet get admittance into common uſe, 
or obtain the /c-»ce of publick approbation. Locke. 

We procured a licence of the duke of Parma to 
euer the theatre and gallery. Add. on Italy. 

3. Liberty ; permiſſion. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 
anſwer for hiraſelf. Act.. 

To Lic ENS E. v. a. ¶ licencier, Fr.] 

1. To permit by a legal grant. 

Wir's titans brav'd the ſkies, _ 
And the preſs groan'd with licens'd blaſphemĩes. Pope. 

2. To diſmiſs ; to ſend away. Not in uſe. 

He would play well, and willingly, at ſome 
gzmes of greateſt attention, which ſhewed, that 
when he liſted he could licen : his thoughts. Wotton. 


Lrerxstr. nf. [from licenſe.) A granter of 


permiſſion ; commonly a tool of power. 

Lict'x TAT x. . ſ. [ licentiatus, low Latin.] 

1. A man who uſes licenſe. Not in uſe. 

The hicentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they 
ſhould prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon them- 
ſelves for doubling or rejecting a letter, if the ſenſe 


fall aptly. Camden, 
2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities. 
A man might, that time, ſue for the de- 


gree of a licentiate or maſter in this faculty. Ay. 

Jo I1ce'NTIATE. v. a. 85 Fr.] To per- 
tet; to encourage by licenſe. 

We may not hazard either the ſtifling of gene- 
rous inclinations, or the licentiating of any thing 
that is coarſe. | L'Eftrange. 

Licx'x Tos. adj. I licencieux, Fr. licentioſus, Lat.] 

r. Unreſtrained by law or morality. 

Later ages pride, like corn-fed ſteed, 

Abus d her plenty, and fat ſwoln encreaſe, 
To all licentious luſt, and gan exceed 


Should'ſt thou but hear I were hcentious ? 
And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 
With ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminare ? Shak. 
2. Preſumptuous ; 
The Tyber, whoſe /icentious waves, 
So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 
Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe. 
Lics/xT1ovSLy. adv. [| from licentious. ] 
too much liberty ; without juſt reſtraint. 
The licentiates ſomewhat licentioufly, will ee 
themſelves. Camden's Remains 
Lice/xTiouswzss. 3. . [from Hicentious. ] 
Boundleſs liberty; contempt of juſt reſtraint. 
One error is ſo fruitful, as it begetteth a thou- 
fand children, if the licentiouſneſs thereof be not 
timely reſtrained. Ratigh. 
This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by 
the wiſeſt men, as an effect of ficentiouſneſs, and 
not of liberty. Swift 
During the greateſt /centiouſaeſs of the preſs, the 
character of the queen was inſulted. Sevift. 
Lic. #. J. lice, Saxon.] A dead carcaſe ; 
whence /icbywate, the time or act of watching by 
the dead, chyate, the gate through which the dead 
are carried to the grave; Lichfield, the field of the 
dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo named from mar- 
tyred chriſtians, Salva magna parent. Lichwake is 
Nil retained in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe, | 


ke. | Has lic#d it into ſhape and frame. 


- | And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. Dry. 


che conſuls to apprehend or puniſh criminals. 


LIC 


by the vulgar ſuppoted to furetel death. 
To Lick. v,a. [licean, Saxon ; H ten, Dut. ] 
1. To pafs over with the tongue. 


goat, both which he uſed much in his cures ; the 
milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomack and lungs. 


Temple. 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt ; 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Id bra, 

He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 
And let the drooping leaves, and dries germ 
tyden 
I have ſeen an antiquary /ic& an old coin, among 
other trials, to diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte. 


2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not c 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. S. Coriol mes. 
8 Ta Lick . To devour. | 
ow ſhall this company lick up all that are round 
about us, as the ox /ict-th up the graſs. Numbers. 

When luxury hath licked up all thy pelf, 

Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf : 
Think how poſterity will treat thy name. Pope. 

Lick. . / [from the verb.] A blow; rough 
uſage : alow word. 

He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, 
and gave me a lick acroſs the face. Dryd.n. 

Lrextr158. \ adj. [Jiccena, a glutton, Saxon. 

LYckEtrous. } This ſeems to be the proper 
way of ſpelling the word, which has no affinity 
with /quor, but with /ike. ] 

1. Nice in the choice of food. 7 

Voluptuous men ſacrifice all ſubſtantial ſatis- 
factions to a /iquoriſh palate. L'Eftrange. 

2. SLED to ſwallow ; eager not with 
hunger but * 

It is never tongue - tied, where fit commenda- 
tion, whereof womankind is ſo lickrri/h, is offered 
unto it. Sidney. 

Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid ; 

But /ic#'rous, poiſon'd, fain to her would go. Sidney. 

Certain rare manuſcripts, ſought in the moſt 
remote parts by Erpenius, the moſt excellent lin- 

iſt, had been left to his widow, and were 

ale to the jeſuits, liger i chapmen of all fach 
ware. Won. 

In vain he proffer'd all his goods to ſave 
His body, deſtin'd to that living grave ; 

The 1iq«ori/Þ hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn, 


In ſome provinces they were ſo quori/Þ after 
man's fleſh, that they would ſuck the blood as it 
run from the dying man. 

3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. This 
ſenſe I doubt. 

Would'ſt thou ſeek again to trap me here 
With lickeri/þ baits, fit to enſnare a brute ? Milton. 

LYcKErISHNESS. #. |, | from Hicheriſh.] Nice- 
neſs of palate. 

Licorics. . /. aid. liquoricia, Italian.) 
A root of ſweet 
* is lang and ſlender, externally 
a reddiſh brown, but within of a fine yel- 
low, of juice, and of à taſte ſweeter than 
ſugar; it grows wild iu many parts of France; 
Italy, Spain, and Germany. The inſpiſſated juice 
of this root is brought to us from Spain and Hol- 
land ; from the firſt of which places it obtained 
the name of Spaniſh juice. Hill's Materia Medica, 
LICTOR. . , [Latin.] A beedle that attended 


Saucy Aer, \ 
Will catch at us like ſtrum Shak. Aut, and Cleo. 
Proconſuls to their provinces 

Haſting, or on return, in robes of ſtate, 

Li vers and rods the enſigus of their power. Milton. 
Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt em ake ; 
Though in his country-town no {ers were, 


| Liſcyowrt.. . , CAB and ov] A fort of owl, 


Aſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe- 
firſt for i king all ulcerated wounds, and the goat's 


of | 


Addiſon. | 


Lacks. j of 


D I E - & 


Lo. . ph, Saxon ; Bd, German.) 
1. A cover; any thing that ſhuts down over 2 
veffel; any topple that covers the month, but not 
enters it. : 


Hope, inſtead of flving off with the reſt, tuck 


fo cloſe to the {4 of the cup, that it was ſhut down 
upon her. ou. 


2. The membrane that, when we fleep or wink, 
is drawn over the eye. 
Do not for ever with thy veiled Ed, : 
Seek for thy noble father in the duft. S. Ham. 
Our eyes have hi, our ears ſtill ope we Keep. 
Davis. 
That eye dropp'd ſenſe diſtin and clear, | 
As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak ; * 
When from its Id a pearly tear , 
Ran trickling down her beauteous check. Prior. - 
The rod of Hermes 
To ſleep could mortal eye-&d fix, 
And drive departed ſouls to Styx: 
That rod was juft a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſh fenate's lids 
Could ſcatter opium full as well, 
And drive as many ſouls to hell. Swife, 
Lir. . J. [ie, French. ] Any thing impreg- 
nated with ſome other body ; as, ſoap or ſat. b 


Chamber-/ie breeds fleas like a loach. Shakeſp. 
All liquid things concocted heat become 
yellow, as, e, wort, Sc. Þ on Drawing. 


Lis. u. /. [hge, Saxon. ] 
1. A criminal falſehood. 
— Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my-fword 
Pl prove the lie thou ſpeak'ſt. Shakeſpeare's March. 
A lye is properly an outward fi 


ignification ax 
ſomething contrary to, or at leaſt beſide, the in- 
ward ſenile of the mind; fo that when one thing 
is ſignified or expreſſed, and the ſame thing 
meant or intended, that is properly þ--- A 
Truth is the object of our ding, as 
good is of our will; and the underſtanding can 
no more be delighted with a /y:, than the will can 
chuſe an apparent evil. 30 ' Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbours ſpeak that Which 
is not true, and I ſay to him, This is not true, or 
this is falſe, I only convey to him the naked idea 
of his error ; this is the primary idea: but if I ſay 
it is a lie, the word carries alto a ſecondary idea: 
for it implies both the falſehood of f and 
my reproach and cenſure of the ſpeaker. t. 
2. A charge of falſehood : to give the i, is a 
formulary 


ce and revenge g 
Till thou the ke giver, and that He, reſt 
In earth as quiet as thy father's Kull. Shak. R. IT. 


— n — _ Locke. 
en will give their ownexperience the he, ra- 
ther than admit of any. thing . Jifagreeable with 
theſe tenets. 120 427 Locke. 
3. A fiction. This ſenſe is hadicrons. 71 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave i 3 


The truth is moral, though the tale a he. Dryden. 
To LIE. v n. [leogan, Saxon ; Agen, Dutch. ] 
1. To utter criminal falſehood. — 
I know not where he lnlges ; and for me to 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, He lies here, or he lies 
there, were to he in mine own throat. Shakeſpeare, 
It a foul % unto his neighbour in that which 
was delivered him to keep, he ſhall reſtore that 
which was delivered. +» at 24 Len, 
Should le againſt my right ? Jeb. xxXxiv. 6. 
2. To exhibit falſe repreſemation. - __ . ; 
Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ? 
Or do the prints and papers e Saur. 
Ty LI r. v. a. pret. I lay; I have lin or 1. 
he zan, Saxon ; Argen, Dutch. 
1. To reſt horizontally, or with very great in- 
clination againſt ſomething elſG. 
2. To reſt ;: to preſs upon. W 2 af 
Death lies on her like an untimely ſhow'r 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of all the field. Shai. 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 


Nor rods, nor AX, nor tribute. Dryden's Juvenal 


| 


Laid many a heavy load on thee. Epitaph e Vans. 
VoL. II. Ne. 2. E 3. To 


LIE 


3. To be repoſited in the grave. 7 
All the Kings of the nations lie in glory, eve 
one in his own houſe. Iſa. xiv. 18. 
I will le with my fathers, and thou ſhalt carry 
me out of Egypt, and bury me in your burying- 
place.. Cen. xlvii. 30. 
4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 

How many good young princes would do fo ; 
their fathers /yi»g ſo ſick as yours at this time is? 

- » Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

My little daughter lieb at the point of death; 
T pray thee come and lay thy hands on her, that 
the may be healed, Mark. 

5. To paſs the time of ſleep. - 

The watchful traveller, 
That by the moon's miſtaken light did riſe, 
Lay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. Dryd. 

Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted flie ; 

Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern he. Prior. 

6. To be laid up or repoſited. 

I have ſeen where copperas is made great va 
riety of them, divers of which I have yet Hing by 
me. Es By. 

7. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quar- 
ret with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for - that 
has ever lien at their hearts. Temple. 

B. Fo reſide. 

If thou doeſt well, ſhall thou not be accepted? 
and if thou doeſt not well, fin /ic:b at the door. 

Gen. iv. 7. 

9. To be placed or ſituated, with reſpect to 
- ſomething elſe. 

Deſerts, where there lay no way. Wiſdom. 

Ifi 


* 
To thoſe happy climes that lie, 
Where day never ſhuts his eye. Milton. 
There lies our way, and that our 8 
ryden. 
Envy liæs between beings equal in nature, though 
unequal in circumſtances. Collier on Envy. 
The buſineſs of a tutor, rightly employed, s 
out of the road. Locke on Education. 
What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards in- 
finity, {es in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate 
- confuſion of a negative idea. Locke. 
10. To preſs upon afflictively. 
Thy wrath 7b hard upon me, and thou haſt 
aMiced me with all thy waves. Pſalms. 
He that commits a fin ſhall find 
The preiling guilt lie heavy on his mind, 
I hou_h bribes or favour ſhall aſſert his cauſe. 
: Creech, 
Shew the power of religion, in abating that par- 
ticular anguiſh which ſeems to lie ſo heavy on 
Leonora. Addiſon. 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious. 
Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment of 
luxury, ſhould have ſpent their time, at leaſt what 
{:y upon their hands, in chemiſtry, it cannot be 
denied but princes may paſs their time advanta- 
geonſly that way. ; Templi. 
I would recommend the ſtudies of knowledge 
to the female world, that they may not be at a loſs 
how to employ thoſe hours that de upon their 
hands. | Addiſon's Ga dim, 
12. To be fudicially imputed. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 


I would turn hes looſe to him; and what he gets | 


more of her than ſharp words, let it /ie on my 
head. Sb 6. 
13. To be in any particular ſtate. 
If money go before, all Ways do lic open. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The highways lie waſte, the wayfaring. man 
ceateth. Liub. 
Ihe ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt and i- ſtill 
A a Exodus. 
Do not think that the knowledge of any parti 
cular ſubject cannot be improved, merely becauſc 
it has lain without improvement. Matis. 
14. To be in a ſtate of conceal 


Many things in them ie concealed to us, which - 


they who were concerned underſtood at firſt fight. : 
. - Te 


ke 1 


15. To be ia priſons | 


q 


LIE 


Your impriſonment ſhall not be Tong; 

I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you. Shakeſpeare. 
16. To be in a bad ſtate. 
Why will you lie, pining and pinching yourſelf 


in ſuch a loneſome ſtarving courſe of life? LEA. 


The generality of mankind lie pecking at one 
another, till one by one they are all torn to pieces. 
L'Eftrange's Fables, 

Are the gods to do your drudgery, and you fie 
bellowing with your finger in your mouth? LEA. 

17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate. 

To ſee a hated perſon ſuperior, and to lie under 
the anguiſh of a diſadvantage, is far enough from 
diverſion. Colher, 

It js but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, 
lying under a ſharp fit of the ſtone for a week, 
receives from this fine ſentence. Tillotfn's Sermons, 

As a man ſhould always be upon his guard 
againſt the vices to which he is moſt expoſed, ſo 


| we ſhould take a more than ordinary care not to 


lie at the mercy of the weather in our moral con- 
duR. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, 
and collected from a moſt miſerable race of far- 
mers, at whoſe mercy every miniſter lies to be de- 
frauded. Swift, 
18. To conſiſt. 
The image of it gives me content already ; and 
[ truſt it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfec- 
tion. 
It lier much in your holding up. Shakeſpeare. 
He that thiuks that diverſion may not lie in hard 
labour, forgets the early riſing, and hard riding of 
huatimen. | Locke. 
19. To be in the power; to belong to. 
Do'ſt thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to 
preſerve the lives of all men ? Duppa. 
He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I 
deſerve credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, as 
much as in him bes. Stilling fleet on Idolatry. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it Ges 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryden. 
20. To be valid in a court of judicature : as, an 
action lieth againſt one. 
21. To colt ; as, it lies me in more money. 
22. To Lit at. To importune; toteaze. 
23. Jo LIE by. To reſt; to remain ftill, 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by ; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shak. Henry VIII. 
24. To LIE down, To reſt; to go into a ſtate of 
repoſe. 
The leopard ſhall lie daun with the kid. Iſaiab. 
The needy ſhall lie down in ſafety. Iſa. xiv. 30. 
25. To Lis down, To fink into the grave. 
His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which 


(hall lie down with him in the duſt. Fob, XX. 11. | 


26. To Lit in. To be in childbed. 

As for all other good women that love to do 
hut little work, how handſome it is to lie in and 
ſleep, or to louſe themſelves in the ſun-ſhine, they 
that have been but a while in Ireland can well 


witneſs. Spenſer on Ireland. 

You confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. 
Come; you muſt go viſit the lady that es in. 

| Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 

She had lain in, and her right breaſt had been 

apoſtemated. Wiſemar's Surgery. 


Ihe doctor has practiſed both by ſea and land, 
and therefore cures the green ſickneſs and lyings in. 
$ -- Spe&ator . 
When Florimel deſign'd to ke privately in; 

She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to con- 


ceal, 
That her nurſe, nay her midwife, fcarce heard 
her once ſqueal. _ Prior, 
Hyſterical affections are contracted by accidents 


in lying in. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
27. To Lit under. To be ſubject to; to be op- 
preiled by. - ' 
A generous perſon will. lie under a great diſad- 
vantage. Smalridge s Sermons... 


Tus miſtake never ought to be imputed . 


LIE 


den, but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a gening 


to lie under neceſſity. Pape. 
Europe lay then under a deep let „ and was 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued but by one that would 


cry mightily. 5 . Alter bus y. 
28. To LIE upor, To become the matter of 
obligation or duty. 


count whereof will be required at their hands. 
Bacon's Advice to Vilker 5, 
It ſhould lie upon him to make out how matter, 
by undirected motion, could at firſt neceſſarily 
fall, withont ever erring or miſcarrying, into 
ſuch a curious formation of human bodies. Bentley. 
29. To Lit with, To converſe in bed. 
Pardon me, Baſſanio, 
For by this ring he lay with me. 
zo. It may be obſerved of this word in general, 
thatat commonly implies ſomething of fluggiſh- 
neſs, inaction, or ſteadineſs, applied to perſons ; 
and ſome gravity or permanency of condition, ap- 
plied to things. 
LrzF. adj. [leop, Saxon; lief, Dutch.] Dear; 
beloved. Obſolete. 
My liefe lord, ſhe thus beguiled had, 
For he was fleſh ; all fleſh doth frailty breed. 


Fair cen. 

Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 
And with your beſt endeavour have ſtirr'd up 
My liefeft liege to be mine enemy. Shakeſpeare. 

Liter. adv. Willingly: now uſed only in fa- 
miliar ſpeech. a 

If I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an arreſt, I 
would ſend for certain of my creditors ; and yet 
to ſay the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of 
freedom, as the morality of impriſonment. Shakeſ. 

Liz ok. adj. | lige, French; ligw, Italian; ligacs, 
low Latin.) 

1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure ; ſubject: 
whence /iegeman for ſubject. 

2. Sovereign. ¶ This ſignification ſeems to have 


liege men, being by miſtake called liege lord. 
Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry 
VIII. for their king and liege lord? Spenſer. 
My lady lige, ſaid he, 
What all your ſex deſire is ſovereignty, Dryden, 
So much of it as is founded on the law of na- 
ture, may be tiled natural religion: that is to ſay, 
a devotedneſs unto God our lie lord, ſo as to act 
in all things according to his will. Grew's Coſts 
mpg n. ſ. Sovereign; ſuperior lord: ſcarce- 
ly in uſe. | 
me, my lege but for my tears 
I had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke. 
The other part reſerv'd I by conſent, 
For that my ſovereign he was in my debt. Shak, 
The natives, dubious whom 
They muſt obey, in conſternation wait 
'Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their Liege. 
FP Ipt. 


Shak. 


je : not in uſe. 
This 4 'gan to wax more bold, 
And when he felt the folly of his lord, 
In his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold. F. 2. 
Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, 
yielded themſelves then ſubjects and Hegemen, ſhalt 
it not tye their children to the ſame ſubjection?ꝰ 


$S on Ireland. 
Stand, ho! who is there ? Lee 


Shakeſpeare. 


A reſident ambaſſador. 
His paſſions and his fears 
Lie liegers for you in his breaſt, and there 
Negotiate your affairs. Denham's Sophy. 
Li“ EN, the participle of lie. 
One of the people might lightly have lien with 
thy wife. Gen. xxvi. 10. 
LizxT TRICE. adj, [ from lientery.] Pertaining 
to a lientery. ; 


R 
3 ut 


Theſe are not places merely of favour, the 
charge of ſouls lies upon them; the greateſt ac- 


Shakeſpeare... 


accidentally riſen from the former, the lord of 


L1zcrMANn. 2. ſ. [from li-ge and man] A ſub- 


Friends to this ground, and /-yemen tothe Dane. | 
Lrzcrr. 3. .. [more proper /egier, or kdger.} 


4 


* 4 OT TI, » 4 
TM 


or ſedit ion at home. 


LIP 


dut none equal to the tincture made without acids ; | 
eſpecially in obſtructions, and to ſtrengthen the 
tone of the parts; as in /enterick and othes like 
Grew's Muſeum. 
LirNTERY. . ſ. [from Min, eve, ſmooth, 
and d, int ftimm, gut; Henterie, French. ] A par- 
cicular looſeneſs, or diarrhoea, wherein the food 
paſſes ſo ſuddenly any the ſtomach and guts, 
us to be thrown out by ſtool, with little or no al- 
Teration. Quincy. 
Lizn, nf. [from t lic.] One that reſts or lies 
down; or remains concealed. 
There were liers in ambuſh againſt him behind 


the city. Fof. viii. 14. 
LIEU. . . 8 Place; room; it is only 
uſed with in : in lieu, inſtead. 


God, of his great liberality, had determined, i 
lieu of man's endeavours, to beſtow the {ame by 
the rule of that juſtice which beſt heſeemeth him. 
g Hooker. 

In lien of ſuch an increaſe of dominion, it is our 
buſineſs to extend our trade. Addiſon's Freebold. r. 

LiEvE. adv, [See LIE r.] Willingly. 

Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as &-ve 
che town crier had ſpoke my lines. Shak. Hamlet. 

Action is death to ſome ſort of pecple, and they 


would as liese hang as work. LE Effrange. 
LituTENANCY» 3. . | lieutcrance,' Fr. from 
licutenunt.] 


1. The office of a lieutenant. 

If ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip you out of your 
fieutenaacy, it had been better you had not kiſſed 
your three fingers ſo oft. bakeſpeart”s Othello, 

2. The body of heutenants. 

The liſt of undiſputed maſters, is hardly ſo long 
as the liſt of the licutenancy of our metropolis. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

LIEUTE/NANT, »n. /. | lizuterant, French. ] 

1. A deputy; one who acts by vicarious au- 


thority, 
Whither away ſo faſt ? 

a farther than the tower. 
We'll enter all together, 
And in good time here the /i-utenant comes. Shaksſp. 

I muſt put you in mind of the lords leutenants, 
and deputy licutenams of the counties: their proper 
uſe is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, or a rebellion 
Bacon, 
Killing, as it is conſidered in itſelf without all 


undue circumſtances, was never prohibited to the | 


lawful magiſtrate, who is the vicegerent or lieutin- 
ant of God, from whom he derives his power of 
life and death. Br ambill againſt Hobbes. 

Sent by our new lieutenant, who in Rome, 

And fince from me, has heard of your renown : 
I come to offer peace. 

2. In war, one who holds the next rank to a 
ſuperior of any denomination; as, a general has 
his lieutenant generals, a colonel his Hieutenant colo- 
nel, and a captain ſimply his licutenunt. 

It were meet that ſuch captains only were em- 
ployed as have formerly ſerved in that country, 
and deen at leaſt /-utenant; there. Spenſer on Ireland. 

According to military cuſtom the place was 
good, and the ſieutenant of the colonel's company 
might well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip. 

otton. 

The earl of Eſſex was made /ieutenant general of 


©” «the army ; the moſt popular man of the kingdom, 


ders, being beaten by 
Again baniſhed. 


and the darling of the ſword men. 


the Clirenden. 
His HJeurerart, engaging againſt his poſitive or- 
yſander, Alcibiades was 
| Swift. 

Canſt thou ſo many gallant ſoldiers ſee, 
And captains and heutenant: flight for me? Gay. 
'LieuTi'xAxTSUIP, n. ſ. [ from Iicutenant.] The 


1 Tank or office of lieutenant. 


Lie. »./. plural lives. [lipran, to live, Saxon. 
r. Union and co-operation of ſoul with body; 
vitality; animation, oppoſed to an inanimate fate. 


On thy 7 no more. 
—My life never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thy foes. Shak. King Lear. 


Plilips's Briton. | 


LIP 


She ſhews a body rather than a Ve, 
| A ſtatue than a breather. Shakeſp. Ait. ard C1. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the mov»! 
ing creature that hath fe. Gen. i. 20. 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in nothing 
but a participation of the ſame continued {ife, by 
conſtantly fleeting particles of matter, in ſucceſſion 
vitally united to the ſame organized body. Locke. 
2, Preſent ſtate ; as diſtia& from other parts of 
human exiſtence. 
O , thou nothing's younger brother! | 
So like, that we may take the one for t'other ! 
Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made | 
From the falfe glories of the gay reflected bow, 
Is more a folid thing than thou ! 
Thon weak built iſthmus, that do'tt proudly riſe 
Up betwixt two eternities ; 
Yet canſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain, 
But broken and o'erwhelm'd, the ocean meets 


again. Cnuly. 
When TI confider %, tis all a cheat, 
Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow's falfer than the former day; 
Lies more ; and when it ſays we ſhall be bleſt, 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we poſſelt. 
Strange cozenage | none would live paſt years 
again, 
Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain 
And from the dregs of {fe think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give: 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us Your old. 
* . 
Howe'er 'tis well that while mankind yr | 
Through A, perverſe meanders errs, | 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find, | 
To combat againſt real cares. Prior, 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelf from 45 by flow decays. Pope. 
3. Enjoyment, or poll; of exiſtence, as op- 
poſed to d-ath. 
Then avarice *gan through his veins to inſpire 
His greedy flames, and kindle /fe devouring fire. | 
Fairy Queen. 
Their complot is to have my fe : 
And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, | 
I would expend it with all my willingneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Nor love thy /ife, nor hate; but what thou livy'ſt 
Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heav'n. 
Milten. 
He entreated me not to take his /ife, but exact a 
ſum of money. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
4- Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of life. | 
His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing through the 
wound. Pope. 
5. Conduct; manner of living with reſpe& to 
virtue or vice. . 
His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I'm ſure was in the right. Cow. 
Henry and Edward, brighteſt ſons of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name; 
After a /fe of glorious toils enur'd, 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh. 
I'll teach my family to lead good lives. 
Mrs. Barker. 
6. Condition; manner of living with reſpect to 
happineſs and miſery. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryd. 
7. Continuance of our — ſtate : as, half his 
life was ſpent in ſtudy. 
Some have not any clear ideas all their _ : 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains, 
And tires his &/e with biting on his chains. Prior. 
The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, and 
partly in the hands of the chief citizens. 
8. The living form: oppoſed to copies. 


Pope. 


cannot expreſs, no, nor the firſt fight of the life. 
| * : . Bacon's Eſſays. 


+ The godhead's pow'r. 


1 Enmindtul of their 


þ 


Addiſen. þ 
That is the beſt part of beauty which a picture 


'LIF 
| abroad, that ho roy belt How the Je agreoth with 


the fame. . acoh. 
He that would be a maſter, muſt draw by the 
life as well as copy from originals, and join theory. 
and experience together, : » 
9. Exact refernblance': with i before it. 

I believe no character of any perſona was ever 
better drawn to the {fe than this. Daa. 
Rich carvings, portraiture, and e : 

Where evry figure 0 the hf: expreſs d 

R Dryder's Kright* s Tak. 

He ſaw in order pairited on the wall 

The wars that fame around the world had blown, 
All the He, and every leader known. P yd. 
10. General ſtate of man. . 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that poliſh /; inventors rare ! 

aker. 


Millor. 
All that cheers or ſoftens fe 
The tender fiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
11, Commoa occurrences ; human affairs; 
courſe of things. | 1 
This I know, not only by reading of books in 
my ſtudy, but alſo by experience of life abroad in 
the world.  Aſcham. 
Not to know at large of thi 
From uſe, obſcure ſubtile ; but to 
That which before us lies in daily /ife, ' 
Is the prime wiſdom. Miltit's Paradiſe Loft. 
12. Living perſon. 
Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own ſword ? whillt I fee ue the gaſhee_ 
Do better upon them. = Shakeſpeare's. Macbeth 
t3. Narrative of a life paſt. 
Plutarch that writes his A, 
Tells us, that Cato dearly tov'd his wife. Pope. 
14. Spirit; briſkneſs ; vivacity ; reſolution. 
The Helots bent thitherward with a new /fe of 
reſolution, as if their captain had beeg a root out 
of which their courage had ſprung. Sidney. 
They have no notion of fe and, fire in fancy 
and in words ; and any thing that is juſt m gram- 
mar and in meaſure e ,. 
«lt 


to them as the beſt. 
Not with half the fire and fe, 
With which he kiſs'd Amphitryon's wifg. Prior. 
15. Animal, animated exiſtence ; animal being. 
Full nature ſwarms with Ife. Thomſon. 
16. Syſtem of animal nature. 


” ” 1 


Lives through all life. >= Pope. 
17. Lift is alſo uſed of vegetables, and whatever 
and decays. 


grows . 
LeEtBLoOD. . ſ. [ lif: and bled. blood 
neceſſary to life; n ] 5 
” 3 — Say San a 
The very Iiſeblaad of our enterpriſe. peare. 
How could'ſt thou drain the Hebad of the 


Shakeſpeare. 


child ? 
His forehead ſtruck the 
Lyn life ruſh'd mingled th h the 


w . 
loved with that calm and noble value 
which dwells in thy heart, with a warmth. like that 


7 Money, the I feblaad of the n 
Corrupts and ſtagnates in the eins, 


Unleſs a proper circulation,  . + 

Its motion and its heat maintains. Swift. 
LirzsverLAsTING, An © Finſeworth. 
Lt'r£c1vixo. nf. | life and giving.] Haywg 


the power to give li 
* His own heat, 


Kindled at firſt from heav'n's hfegiving fire, Spenſ. 

. He ſat deviſing death 

To them who liy'd ; nor on the virtue * 

Of chat Aid ing plant. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 

LirscuarD. n. . [life and guard. ] The guard 
of a king's perſon. 

Liy'eLEss. adj. [from life.] 

1. Dead; deprived of life. 

I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
Ghaſtly with wounds, and 5feleſs on the bier. Pr, 
2. Unanimated ; void of h 1% nn 3 


Was I to have never parted from thy fide?” ;. 
— Do e ab 22 


Let him viſit eminent perſons of great dame 


a good have an 
2 


yas 


LIF 


Thus began ; 
Outrage from I, li things. - © Milton, 
The power which produceth their motions, 
ſprings from ſomething without themſelves : if 
this power were ſuſpended, they would become a 
Efch ſs, unactive heap of matter. Che yne. 
And empty words ſhe gave, and ſounding ſtrain, 
But ſenſeleſs, fel:/s idol void and vain, Pope. 
3 Wanting power, force, or ſpirit.. - 
_, . Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Ægeon wend, 
But to procraſtinate his /f-/:/; end. Shakeſp. 
. _Unknowing to command, proud to obey 
All king, a royal ſhade I lay. Prior, 
4. Wanting or deprived of phyſical energy. 
The other victor- flame a moment ſtood, 
Then fell, and I/ &, left th' extinguiſh'd wood. 
Dr don. 
LYrrLESLY, adv. * 14. Without Vi- 
gour ; frigidly ; jejunely. 
LIT ELIKk E. . J. [/ife and lit.] Like a !wing 
perſon, 5 
Minerva, Jifelit-, on embodied air 
Impreſs'd the form of Ipthema the fair. 
Pope's Odyſcy. 
Lr Es TR INC. u. ſ. [life and ftring.] Nerve; 
ſtrings imagined to convey life. ä 
| Theſe lines are the veins, the arteries, 
The undecaying /f:/irirgs of thoſe hearts 
That ſtill ſhall pant, and ſtill ſhall exerciſe 
The motion ſpirit and nature both impart. Day. 
Lek Tiut, . {life and time.] continuance 
or duration of life. 
Jordain talked proſe all his life-time, without 
knowing what it was. Addiſon on Medals. 
 Lirew#ary. adj. [life and weary. ] Wretched; 
tired of living. * 
Let me have 


- A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon ſpeeding geer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the 75 hes taker may fall dead. Shak. 

To Lir r. v. a. CAP, Swediſh ; fer, Daniſh. 
I /ift:d, or lift; I have lifted, or Aft.) 
1. Fo raiſe from the ground; to heave; to ele- 
vate; to hold on high. 
Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 

For Lfting food to't ? Shakeſp. King Liar. 

Your gueſts are coming ; 
| Lift up your countenance, as twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shak. N int. Tak. 
Propp'd by the ſpring, it /fts aloft the head, 

But of a ſickly beauty ſoon to ſhed, 

In ſuramer living, and in winter dead. Dryden. 

2. To bear; to ſupport, Not in uſe. 

Sodown he fell, that th' earth him underneath 

Did groan, as feeble ſo great load to At. F. Qu. 

3. To rob; to plunder. Whence the term op- 

ter. a 

So weary bees in little cells repoſe, 
But if night robbers Ii the well ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city 
grows. | Dryden. 
4. To exalt; tn elevate mentally. 
My heart was it up in the ways of the Lord. 
2 Chron. 
Of snow no more let tell, 
To bright Cæcilia greater pow'r is given, 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 

Hers li the ſoul to heav'n. Pope, 

7 To raiſe in fortune. | 
- The eye of the Lord fred up his head from mi- 

- fery, Ecclaſ. 
6. To raiſe in eſtimation. 

Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſ- 
ſons are choſen out of the Apocrypha, that we do 
offer diſgrace to the word of God, or ift up the 

_ writings of men above it. Hooker. 

7. To exalt in dignity. 

See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues At up mortal man ! Add. Cat. 

8. To elevate; to ſwell, as with pride. 

It ſied up with pride. Tm. iii. 6. 
Our ſucceſſes have been great, and our hearts 
kave been too much /ifted up by them, fo that we 


wee rexttm to, humble our ſelves. 


and figuratively any ſtate of impatence or ina- 


of the joint : their chief uſe is to faſten the bones, 


other end being a proceſs is fixed with a ligament 
to the ſtapes. 


thing which connects the parts of the body. 


waking of the ſoul : it is the /gatien of ſenſe, but 
Arter bury. | the liberty of reaſon. 
| _ Er'GATURE, 3. / [ligature, Fr. bgatwa, ard 
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Me lift up his ſpear againſt eight hundred, whom 
he flew at one time. 2 Sam, XXiii. 8. 

Ariſe, {ft up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand. = © 

To LirT. v.n. To ſtrive to raife by ſtrength. 

Pinch cattle of paſture white ſummer doth laſt, 
And lift at their tales ere a winter be paſt. TH. 

The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond 
its ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by /ifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken. Locke. 

Lie r. ». /. | from the verb.] 

1. The manner of liſting. 

In the /it of the feet, when a man goeth up the 
hill, the weight of the body beareth moſt upon 
the Knees. Bacon. 

In races, it is not the large ſtride, or high /ift, 
that makes the ſpeed. Bacon's 22 

2. The act of lifting. 

The goat gives the fox a fr, and out he ſprings. 

L'Eftrange. 

3. Effort; ſtruggle. Dead lift is an effort to 

raiſe what with the whole force cannot be moved; 


bility. 

Myſelf and Trulla made a ſhift 
To help him out at a dead lift. 

Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand. 
And you freely muſt own, you were at a 3 life. 

wit. 

4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or NE oc. 
of any thing; as alſo, if one be diſguiſed much 
with — they ſay, He bas got a great lift. 

5. [In Scottiſh. ] The ſky : for in a ſtarry 
night they ſay, How clear the lift is / 

6. Lifts of a ſail are ropes to raiſe or lower them 
at pleaſure. 

“r rT R. . ſ. [from lift.] One that lifts. 
Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the lifter up 
of mine head. 1 iii. 3. 

Ta Lis. v. 2. e Dutch. ] To he. 

Thou kenſt the great care 

I have of thy health and thy welfare, 

Which many wild beaſts Iiggen in wait, 

For to entrap in thy tender ſtate. Spenſer's Paſt, 

LVGAMENT. ». /. | /igamentum, from /igo, Lat. 
l'gament, Fr.] 

1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, ſofter than 
a cartilage, but harder than a membrane ; they 
have no conſpicuous cavities, neither have they 
any ſenſe, teſt they ſhould ſurfer upon the motion 


Hudibras. 


which are articulated together for motion, leſt they 

ſhould be diſlocated with exerciſe. Quincy. 

Be all their / gaments at once unbound, 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 
Sandys. 

The incus is one way joined to the malleus, the 


ler. 
2. {In popular or poetical language.] Auy 
Though our //gomnts betimes grow weak, 

We muſt not force them till themſelves they | 

\.  . break. Denham. 

3. Bond; chain; entanglement. e 

Men ſometimes, upon the hour of departure, | 
do ſpeak and reaſon about themſelves ; for then 
the ſoul, beginning to de freed from the //gament; | 
of the body, reaſons like herſelf, and diſcourſes 
in a ſtrain above mortality. dd. Spectator. 

LicaME'STAL. I. . [from ligament. | Com- 

Lic Au N ros. { poſing a ligament. 

The urachos or gu. paſſage is deri ved from 
the dottom of the bladder, hereby it diſchargeth 
the watery and uriny part of its aliment. Br. V. E. 
The clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of 
the ſternon, and bound in by a ſtrong 2 — 
membrane. iſcman, þ 
Lic AT io. n. /. [igatio, Latip. ] 

1. The act of binding. 
2. The ſtate of being bound. 
Tixe ſlumber of the body feems to be but the 


* 
þ 


Addiſen. ft 


- 


9. Up is ſomeiline emphatically added to Af. 


Geneſis | eaſes. 
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1. Any thing tied round another; 

He deluteth alſo by philters, &gatures, charms, 
and many ſuperſtitious ways in cure of dif- 
| Brown, 

If you flit the artery, and thruſt into it a pipe, 
and caſt a trait /gature upon that part of the ar- 
tery ; notwithſtanding the blood hath free paſ 
ſage through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat 
below the ligature ; but do but take off the ligamre 
it will beat immediately. Ray on the Creation. 

The many ligatares of our Englith dreſs check 
the circulation of the blood. Spec tator. 

I found my arms and legs very ſtongly 
on each ſide to the ground; I likewite felt ſeve- 
ral lender {/p.atwres acroſs my body, from my arm- 
pits to my thighs, Gulliver's Travels, 

2. The act of binding. 

The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with 
moſt ſtrict ligature ſqueezed the blood into his 
face. Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of John Bull. 

Any ſtoppage of the circulation will produce a 
dropſy, as by ſtrong 4gature or compreſlion. Ara 

3- The ſtate of being bound. Not very proper. 

Sand and gravel grounds eaſily admit of heat 
and moiſture, for which they are not much the 
better, becauſe they let it paſs too ſoon, and con- 
tract no ligature. Mort. Huſb. 

LIGHT. . , leopr, — 

1. That material medium of light ; that body by 
which we ſee ; luminous matter. 

Light is propagated from luminous bodies in 
time, and ſpends about ſeven or eight minutes of 
an hour in paſſing from the ſun to the earth. 

Newton's Opticks, 

2. State of the elements, in which things be- 
come viſible : oppoſed to dare. 

God called the light day; and the darkneſs he 


called night. Geneſis, 
So alike thou driv'ſt away 
Light and darkneſs, night and day. Caretu. 


3. Power of perceiving external objects by the 


eye : 5 to blindnſs, 
My ſtrength faileth me ; as for the Ig of mine 
eyes, it alſo is gone from me. Pſalms, - 


If it be true that /ight is in the ſoul, 
She all in every part, what was the ſight 
To ſuch a ſlender ball as th' eye confin'd; 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd, ; 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus'd, # 
That ſhe might look at will through ey'ry pore 2 
Milton, 


4- Day. 
The murderer riſing with the light killeth the 


poor. 
Exe the third dawning liebe 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave, freſh as th' dawning light, Milt. 
Life. 

Lafants that never ſaw light. _ Job. 

Swift roll the years, and riſe the expected morn, 
O ſpring to Agb, auſpicious babe be born ! Pope. 

6. Artificial illumination. 

Seven lamps ſhall give light. Numbers. 
4 Illumination of mind ; inſtruction; know- 

ge. 

Of thoſe things which are for direction of all the 
parts of our life needful, and not impoſſible to be 
diſcerned by the {ght of nature itſelf, are there not 
many which few men's natural capacity hath been 
able to find out ? Hooker. 

Light may be taken from the experiment of the 
horſe-tooth ring, how that thoſe things which aſ- 
ſuage the ſtriſe of the ſpirits, do help diſeaſes con- 
trary to the intention deſired. Bacon Nat, Hiſt. 

I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear 
Lipht after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 

And to the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton. 

I opened Axioſto in Italian, and the very fipſt 
two lines gave me ig to all I could deſire. Dryd. 

If _— or any propoſition which we 
take for inſpired, be canformable to the principles 
of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is at- 
teſted revelation, reaſon warrants it. Locke, 

The ordinary words of language, and our com- 
man uſe of them, would have given us ig into 

. ; the 


1 


— Ta © IR 


WJ dl , bd 


5 If tliofe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. 


ing ſome mar ks like /ights upon a coaſt, by which 
the ſhips may avoid 114 


LIG 
the nature of our ideas, if conſidered with atten- 
tion. : Locke. 

The books of Varro concerning navigation are 


loſt, which no doubt would have given us great | 


light in thoſe matters. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

$. The part of a picture which is drawn with 
2 or in Which the light is ſuppoſed 
to fall. 


Never admit two equal Agber in the ſame pic- 
ture; but the greater /ight muſt ſtrike forcibly on 
thoſe places of the picture where the principal 
figures are; diminiſhing as it comes nearer the 

ders. | Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
Reach of knowledge; mental view. 

Licks and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the 
wiſdom of the gods, was found in him. Daz. v. 11. 

We ſaw as it were thick clouds, which did put 
us in ſome hope of land, knowing how that part 
of the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might 
have iſlands or continents that hitherto were not 
come to Hb. Bacm's Nat. Hiſt. 

They have brought to Ig not a few profitable 
experiments. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

10. Point of view; ſituation; direction in 
which the light falls. . 

Frequent conſideration of a thing wears off the 
ſtrangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral Ib, 
and various ways of appearance, to the view of the 
mind. South, 

It is impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts 
to conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in 
all its variety of Igler. Spettatur. 

An author who has not learned the art of rang- 
ing his thoughts, and ſetting them in proper lights, 
will loſe himſelf in confuſion. Addiſon's Spect. 

11, Public view ; public notice. 

Why am I aſk'd what next ſhall ſee the light ; 
Heav'ns ! was I born for nothing but to write? 

5 Pepe. 

12. The public. 

Grave epiſtles bring vice to gb, 

Such as a King might read, a biſhop write. Pope. 

13. Explanation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, 
that every former part might give ſtrength unto all 
that follow, and every latter bring ſome /ight un- 
to all before. Hooker. 

We ſhould compare places of ſcripture treating 
of the ſame point : thus one part of the ſacred 
text could not fail to give /ight unto another. Locke. 

14. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a ta- 
per; any luminous body, 

That /ight you ſee is burning in my hall; 

How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſp. 

Then he called for a lig, and ſprang in, and 
fell down before Paul. 42, Xvi. 29. 

I have ſent thee to be a Ig of the Gentiles, for 
ſalvation, untothe ends of the earth. Acli, xiii, 47. 

Let them be for ſigns, 
For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years; 
And let them be for lh, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heay'n, 
To give light on the earth. Milton, 

I put as great difference between our new /ights 
2nd ancient truths, as between the ſun and a me- 
teor. . Glanville. 

Several light; will not be ſeen, 

If there be nothing elſe between; 

Men doubt becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i“ th' ſky, 
Cowley. 
I will make ſome offers at their ſafety, by fix- 


eaſt known rocks, Temple, 

0 \ _ muſt (till 2 4 
he ſun, aud moon, and ev'ry lig 

Eclips'd to him, and toft in everlaſting vight, 


Licnr, 2 leohx, Saxon. ] 
1. Not tending to the center with greater force ; 
not heavy. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And ſoft with hard, and lgbe with heavy mixt. 
| D 


Theſe weights did not exert their natural gra- 


rior. 
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much A 
heavy whilſt I held them in my hand. ddifon. 
2. Not burdenſome; eaſy to be worn, or car- 
ried, or lifted; not onerous. : . « 
Horſe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, 


and wain, 


heavy, muſt wear it every day ; but if he think it 
too Ig, he knoweth not of what metal it is made. 
Bacm's Eſſays. 
* Not afflitive ; eaſy to be endured. 
Every /gbt and common thing incident into any 
part of man's life. i Hooker. 
Light ſuff'rings give us leiſure to complain, 
We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. Dry. 
4. Eaſy to be performed ; not difficult. 
Well pleas'd were all his friends, the taſk was 


light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryden. 

5. Eaſy to be acted on by any power. 

Apples of a ripe flavour, freſh and fair, 
Mellow'd by winter from their cruder juice, 
Ligh! of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. Dryd. Juv. 

6. Not heavily armed. 

Paulus Bachitius, with a company of horſe- 
men, lay cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient place 
for that purpoſe. Knolles. 

7. Active; nimble. 

He fo /;ight was at legerdemain, 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
S 


or. 

Aſahel was as /ight of foot as a wild roe. = 

There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together ; 

But it prov'd, when they tought, but a running 


gout, 
For heels were /ghter than ever. Denham. 
Youths, a blooming band ; 
Light bounding from the earth at once they riſe, 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the ſkies. Pope. 

8. Unencumber'd ; unembarraſled ; clear of im- 
pediments. 

Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt 
ſubjeRs ; for they are /ight to run away, Bacon. 

9. Slight ; not great. 

A lizht error in the manner of making the fol- 
lowing trials was enough to render ſome of them 
unſucceſsful. Boyle. 

10. Not denſe; not groſs. 

In the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, 
and our ſoul loatheth this Ii bread. Numb. xxi. 5. 
Light fames are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad, 
Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryden. 

11. Eaſy to admit any influence ; unſteady ; un- 
ſettled ; looſe, 

Falſe of heart, /ight of ear, bloody of hand. Sha. 

Theſe light vain perſons ſtill are drunk and mad 
With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their you : 

ies, 


ard in- 


org! 
If fictions liebe I mix with truth divine, 
Fo oa. Gora 


13. Not chaſte ; not regular in conduct. 

Let me not be /ight, 
For a /ight wife doth make a heavy huſband.. Shak. 
14. | From /tgbe. n. /.] Bright; clear. 
As ſoon as the morning was /ight, the men were 
ſent away. Geneſis, xliv. 3. 


mains on a {gt fire. 
15. Not dark ; tending to whiteneſs. 


In painting, the tight and a white colour are but 


1 


one and the ſame thing: no colous more reſembles 


The horſes ran up and down with their tails and | 
Knolls. | 
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the air than white, and by conſequence no colour 
which —_— : Dryden, 

Two cylindric bodies wich annular ſulci, found 
teeth, and other ſhells, in a Hl co- 


lay. Wadward. 
Liehr. adv. | for lightly, by collequial corrup- 
tion.] Lightly ; cheaply. 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, 
from whence ſo precious a benefit hath grown ? 


To LI our. v. a. {from Ile, . .] 
1. To kindle; to inflame; to ſet on fire; ts 
make flame. - 5 a 
Swinging coals about in the wire, nas <4 
light-d thera. oye. 
This truth ſhines ſo clear, that to go about to 
prove it, were to /ight a candle to ſeek the fun. 
Glanville, 
The maids, who waited her commands, 
Ran in with /ghted tapers in their hands. 
Be witneſs, gods, and ſtrike Jocaſta dead, 
If an immodeſt thought, or low defire, 
Inflam'd my breaſt fince firſt our loves were 
lighted. Dryden. 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and E. out this. Adios. 
2. To give light to; to guide by light. 
A beam that falls, 
Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to _—_ Crab 
Ah s, laſting flames like thoſe that bura 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 


Fe 

3. To illuminate; to fill with light. : 
The ſun was ſet, and veſper to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had I gte up the ſky. Drydens 
4- of is emphatically joined to /ighr. 
No ſun was lighted up the world to view. Dryden. 
5. (Ron the adjective.] To lighten; to eaſe of 
a burthen: 


Land ſome of our paſſengers, 
And light this weary veſſel of her load. Fairy 2, 
| To Licur:. v. a. | lickt, chance, Dutch ; preter. 
lighted or bght, or lit. 
1. To happen to find; to fall upon by chance: 1% 
has on before the thing found. 


No more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed to- 
juſtice, if either they had Aged on a better friend. 
or could have learned to make friendſhip 2 child, 
and not the father of virtue. Sidney. 

The prince, by chance, did en a lady lig2t, 

That was right fair, and freſh as morning roſe. 
1 Sr. 

Haply, your eye ſhall upon ſome toy _ 
You have defire to — Shakeſpras e. 

As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not ſtirring winds to make them more rough; ſo 
this people did /ight upon two ringleaders. Bacon. 

Of late years, the royal oak did light count 
Rhodophil. Hocvel li Vocal Foreft.. 

The way of producing ſuch a change on colours 
may be eaſily enough gd on, by thoſe conver-- 
ſant in the ſolutions of mercury. Boyle on Collurs. 

He ſought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 

Nor thoſe avail'd : at length he ights on one, 
Before two moons their orb with Igle adorn,. 

If Heav'n allow me life, I will return. D/ vd. 
Truth, Js lt up:n this wag, is of no more avail to 
us than error ; for what is fo taken up by us, may” 
be falſe as well as true; and he has not done his 
duty, who has thus ſtumbled” upon truth in his 
way to preferment. Locke. 
Whoſoever firſt /it o a parcel of that ſubſtance 
we call gold, could not rationally take the bulk ; ba 


. | figure to depend on its real eſſence. 


As wily reynard walk d the ſtreets at night, 
On a tragedian's maſk he chanc'd.to llt, 

Turning it oer, he mutter d with diſdain;, "ii 
How vaſt a. head is here withouva brain! Add e 
A weaker man may ſometimes lige on no: on. 
which have eſcaped'a wiſer, Wits en the Mind 
2. To fall in any particular direction: withon. 
The wounded feed curvets; and, + ey upright,. 
Sing vp in air aloft, and i che windy. 55 
Spring vp in air aloft, W. 

N 3. To fall ; to flnike on: wither, * 
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He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeern to overthrow ; 
Ihe ſtroke p his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
Tha to the ground it doubleth him full low. Sp-»/. 
At an uncertain lot none can fiud themſelves 
rie ved ar whomſoever it /ighteth, Hooker. 
They ſhall hunger no more; neither ſhall the 
Fun lig it on them, nor any heat. Rev. vii. 16. 
Cn me; me only, as the ſource and ſpring 
all corruption, all the blame lige due. Milton. 
A curle {;-/ts upon him preſently after: his great 
army is utterly ruined, he himſelf flain in it, and 
Lis head and right hand cut off, and hung up before 
Ferufalem. | South. 
4- [AlizÞran, Saxon. ] To deſcend from a horſe 
or carriage. 

When Naaman ſaw him running after hirn, he 
gend Cown from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings 
I ſaw *em ſalute on horſeback, 

Petield them when they Iiglied, how they clung 
In their embracement. Shakſpeares Henry VIII. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe ſaw 
Trac, the 74d off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 
I.luhe god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then gend from his glittering coach. Swife. 
. To ſettle; to reſt; to ſtoop from flight. 
I plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That ſhe will Jg to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Winch ſeem ſweet flowers, with luſtre freſh and 


SAY, 
She ſig h di that, and this, and taſteth all, 
Bu: pleas'd with none, doth riſe, and ſoar away. 
| Da dies. 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for bees to 
pitch on at their ſwarming, that they may not be in 
danger of being loſt for want of a lg irg place. 
TEAR _ Mertmer's Huſbandry. 
To Liaur Ex. v. n. Hir lige, Saxon. ] 
1. To flaſh, with thunder. 
he This dreadful night, 
That thunders, {ghtens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shakeſpeare's Jul qs Carſar, 
Although I joy in thee, | 5 
I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
It is too raſh, too ugadyis'd, too ſudden, 
Tos like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be 
Ere one can ſay it lightens. Shakeſ. Romeo and Fulitt. 
The lightning that Jig out of the one part 
under heaven, ſheweth unto the other part. Luke, 
2. To ſhine like lightning. 
Yet looks he like a king : behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, Igls, forth 
Controlling Majeſty. Shak: ſp. Richard II. 
2. To fall to light. 
O Lord, let thy mercy /:ghten upon us, as we do 
Put our truſt in thee. Common Prayer, 
Te LYGHTESN. v. a. | from light. ] 
1. To illuminate ; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that Ig /t n all the hole. SY. 
O light, which mak'ſt the light which mak ſt 
the day, | 
Which ſett'ſt the eye without, and mind within: 
Lighten my ſpirit with one clear heav'nly ray, 
Which now to view itſelf Goth firſt begin. Davies. 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhort, 
And Igbten d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
: Nature from the ſtorm 
Shines out afreſh ; and through the Ig air 
A higher luſtre, and a clearer calm, 
Diffuſive tremble. Thomſen's Summer, 
2. To exonerate : to unload. [from /ight, adj. 
The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the 
wares that were in the ſhip into the ſea, to lig hen 
it of them. | Jonas, i. 7. 
3. To make lefs heavy. 
; Long fioce with woe 
Vearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowſhip in'pain divides not ſmart, 
Nor /ightez; aught each _' peculiar load. Milton. 
0 trive 
In offices of love how we may lig hien 
Each er cre . * 2 
J. Toexti ate ; to cheer, | 
pg A troſty vill. lu, very oft, 


Af, lton, 


or lighthouſe. 


LIG 


When 1 am dull with care and melancholy, | 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſt. Shakeſp. 
The audience are grown weary of continued 
melancholy ſcenes; and few tragedies ſhall ſuc- 
ceed in this age, if they are not Iigbtened with a 
courſe of mirth. Dryden. 
LrYouTEs. 3. ſ. [from light, to make Ig. A 
heavy boat into which ſhips are lightened or un- 
loaded. y 

They have cock boats for paſſengers, and /ight-r : 
for burthen. Carew's Survey of Cormwall, 

He climb d a ſtranded /ghrer'< height, 

Shot to the black abyſs, and plung d 128 * 
Ofc. 

LicfTERMAY. n. f. [lighter and man.] One who 
manages a lighter, 

Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever 
becomes of the merchant, multitudes of people 
will be gainers ; as ſhipwrights, butchers, carmen, 
and lig liter men, Child. 

LicuTrixGERED. adj. [ light and fager. ] Nim- 
ble at conveyance; thieviſh. 

LicyTFo'orT. adj. | /ight and foot.) Nimble in 
running or dancing; active. . 

Him fo far had born his /ighrfcor ſteed, 

Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdain, 
That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain. Fai. A. 

And all the troop of /;phfoot Naiades 
Flock all about to ſee her lovely face. Spenſer. 

LYcaTroorT. z. /. Veniſon. A cant word. 

LicuTHt/aDtD. adj. | light and bead.] 

1. Unſteady ; looſe ; thoughtleſs ; weak. 

The Englith Liturgy, how piouſly and wiſely 
ſoever framed, had found great oppoſition ; the 
ceremonies had wrought only upon /ightheaded, 
weak men, yet learned men excepted againſt ſome 
particulars. Clarendon. 

2. Delirious ; diſordered in the mind by diſeaſe. 

LickTHE'ADEDNESS, #. ſ. Deliriouſneſs ; diſ- 


order of the mind. 


LiGHTHE'AR TED. adj. [Ig ht and heart.] Gay; 


merry; airy ; cheerful. 


Lionruo'us k. n. /. [light and bouſe.] An high 


building, at the top of which lights are hung to 


guide ſhips at ſea. 

He charged himſelf with the riſque of ſuch veſ- 
ſels as carried corn in winter; and built a pharos 
Arbuthnct. 

Build two poles to the meridian, with immenſe 
lig he boi ſes on the top of them. Artuthwt ond Pope. 
: - "phat GED. adj. | light and Jg.] Nimble; 

wift. 

Lightlegged Pas has got the middle ſpace. Sidney. 

— GHTLESS. adj. | from /ight.] Wanting light; 
dark. | 

LYcaTLy. adv. [from /ight.] 

1. Without weight. 

This grave partakes the fleſhly birth, 
Which cover Jig /, gentle earth. 

2. Without deep impreſſion. 

The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior, 

3. Eaſily ; readily ; without difficulty; of courſe. 

If they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, 
one of them is /ghtly about the dangerous eſtate of 
the church of England in reſpe of abuſed cere- 
monies, Heoker. 

Believe 't not Jiu that your ſon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shak. Cor ialanus. 

Short ſummer {:-btly has a forward ſpring. Shut. 

4. Without reaſon. 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly 
or lightly appear before great perſonages. Taylor. 

Let every man that hath a calling be dilgent in 
purſuance of its employment, ſo as not /igh:/y, or 
without reaſonable occaſion, to neglect it, Taylor. 

5. Without dejection; cheerfully, 

Bid that welcome - 9 1 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Shakeſp. Ant, and Clerp. 

6. Not chaſtely. © -- ; 

If I were ligh:ly diſpoſed, I could ſtill perhaps 
have offers, that ſome, who bold their heads high- 
er, would be glad to accept. Srfe. 


Ben Jonſon. 


| 7. Nimbly; with agility; Hot heavily or tardily. 


| lack 
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Methourht I ſtood on a wide river's bank : 
When on a ſudden, Torriſmond appear'd, 
Gave me his hand, and led me /ightly Oer; 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 
Till ſafely we had reach'd the farther ſhare. * 
3 22 
8. Gaily; airily ; with levity ; without heed or 
care. 


LiouTmrYxpen. adj. [light and mind.) Unfet- | 


tled ; unſteady. 

He that is haſty to give credit is FgLtmrinded, Eccl. 

LYonTxEss. u. /. | from 1. 12 

1. Want of weight; abſence of weight: the 
contrary to hravineſ;. — 

Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, 
becauſe of their length, ſtraightneſe, and lig. 

Barons Natwol I! ler. 

Suppoſe many degrees of littleneſs and He 
in particles, ſo as many might float in the air a 
gocd while before they fell. Burn:t's The. of the Las. 

2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs. | 

For, unto knight there is no greater ſhame, 
Than /ightngfs and inconſtancy in le. Fai. Que. 

Of two things they muſt chuſe one; namely, 
whether they would, to their endleſs diſgrace, 
with ridiculous Ig, diſmiſs him, whoſe reft.. 
tution they had in ſo importunate manner deſired, 
or elſe condeſcended unto that demand. Hor, 

As I blow this feather from my face, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, - 
Commanded always by the greateſt guſt ; 

Such is the Ig hn of your common men. Sa. 

3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in women. 

Is it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion of 
my /ightneſs, that emboldened ſuch baſe fancies to- 
wards me ? Sidney, 

Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, 
Than woman's lightneſs Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea. 

4. Agility; nimbleneſs. 

L1cxTxixG. . . [from lighten, lightening, lig be- 
We 

I. Inne flaſh that attends thunder. 

Lig ntnirg is a great flame, very bright, extending 
every way to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting 
upwards, and there ending, ſo that it is only mo- 


mentaneous. Meuſchenbrock. 
Senſe thinks the liglexing born before the thun- 
der; 


What tells us then they both together are? Davies. 
Salmoneus, ſuft ring cruel pains I found 

For emulating Jove; the rattling ſound 

Of mimick thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 

Of pointed Jig beni rg and their forky rays. Dryden, 
No warning of the approach of flame, 

Swiftly, like ſudden death, -it came; 

Like travellers by Lg ůkill'd, 

I burnt the moment I beheld. Granville, 
2. Mitigation; abatement. {from to Ig been, io 


make leſs heavy.] 


How oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lizbtning before death. Shakeſp. Romeo and Julict. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a 
kind meſſage from the widow ; but this only proved 
a ligbening before death. Addiſon's Spefator. 

1GHTS. u. /, [fuppoſed to he called ry from 
their lightneſs 1n proportion to their bulk.] The 
lungs; the organs of breathing: we ſay, /gbrs of 
other animals, and ng; of men. 

The complaint was chiefly from the /ights, a part 
as of no quick ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp diſ- 
eaſe. Hayward. 

LtcnTSoME. adj. [ from Jg.] 


1. Luminous; not dark; not obſcure; not 


opake. 

Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſib'e is that 
light itſelf, which is the cauſe that things are I- 
one, though it make itſelf, and all things elſe, vi- 
fible ; but a body moſt enlightened, by u hom the 
neighbouring region, which the Greeks call zther, 


the place of the ſuppoſed element of fire, is affect- 


ed and qualified. Raleigh, 
White walls make rooms more /igh;ſome than 
* ade 8 deo. 
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and plays upon the ſurface of the ſoul. South. 
L1ouTSoMENESS. #*.f. [from ee 
1. Luminouſneſs; not opacity; not obſcurity ; 
not darkſomeneſs. 


© tations. This is, I think, an improper, though 


* conform themſelves to ſtrict rules. 
If his rules of reaſon be no better ſuited to the ; 


LIK 


Equal poſture, a quick ſpirits, are reqvired ired to 
make colours lightſome. 3 Baca Nat. Hi. 
ur 
His courſe exalted through the Ram had run 
Through Taurus, and the . 
5 ry 
2. Gay ; airy ; having the power to exhilarate. 
It ſuiteth ſo fitly with that /ght/ome affection of 
joy, wherein God delighteth when his ſaints "= 
I . oer. 
The lightſome paſſion of joy was not that which 
now often uſurps the name ; that trivial, vaniſhing, 
ſuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenſion, 


It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of co- 
lours, which are painted on the ſkies, the /igh- 
ſomensſs of our air, and the twilight, are owing. 
Cheyne's Pbiliſapbical Principles. 
2. Cheerfulneſs; merriment ; levity. 
Licxa/LoEs. u. .. [ lignum aloe, Latin.] Aloes 
wood. 


The vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the ri- 
ver's ſide, as the trees of IgE, which the Lord 
hath planted, and as cedar trees beſide the water. 

X . 4 * Numb. —_ 3 

Lidxtgovs. a 45 . ligneux, Fr. 
Made of wood ; a "> pop rate ms 

It ſhould be tried with ſhoots of vines, and roots 
of red roſes; for it may be they, being of a more 
lineaus nature, will incorporate with the tree it- 
ſelf. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tonge, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn ; now the 
covers, and the true body of each ſced, the paren- 
chymous and ligne; part of both, and the fibres 
of thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afford 
a hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms, but 
how many more we cannot define. Serre. 

LIGNU ITZ. n. . Latin. ] Guiacum; a 
very hard wood. 

LYcovrs. . ſ. A precious ſtone. 

The third row a /igure, an agate, and an ame- 
thyſt. Exodus. 
LIKE. adj. [hc, Saxon; lit, Dutch.] 

1. Reſembling ; having reſemblance. 

Whom art thou ite in thy greatneſs ? 

His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 
How like the former, and almoſt the ſame! Dry. 

As the earth was deſigned for the being of men, 
why might not all other planets be created for the 
te uſes, each for their own inhabitants. Bentley. 

This plan, as laid down by him, looks Iker an 
univerſal art than a diſtin logick. Baker. 

2, Equal; of the ſame quantity. 

More clergymen were impoveriſhed by the late 
war, than ever in the lite ſpace before. Spratt. 

3- For likely.) Probable ; credible. 

The trials were made, and it is At that the ex- 
periment would have been effectual. Bacon. 

4- Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable expec- 


Exe iel. 


frequent uſe. 
If the quke continues theſe favours towards you, 
you are /ike to be much advanced. Shakeſprare.. 
He is lke to die for hunger, for there is no more 
. Fer. XXXviii. g. 
The yearly value thereof is already increaſed 
double of that it was within theſe few years, and 
35 like daily to riſe higher till it amount to the price 
ef ourland in England. Davies. 


. Hopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that | 
he might judge whether he were ks to 
purpoſe, ; 


purſue his 

Clarendon. 
Many were not eaſy to be governed, nor /ik- to 
Clarendon. 


mind than his rules for health are fitted to our bo- 
dies, he is not kb: to be much followed. Baker. 
Lix k. u. / [This ſubſtantive is. ſeldom more 


than the adjective uſed elliptically; the like for the | 


like thing, or like perſon. 
1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another. 


LIK 


Ever ks is not the fame, O Czfar ! Shale pen. 
Though there have been greater fleets for num- 
ber, yet for the bulks of the.ſhips never the ke. 
Bacon War with Spain. 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her ta- 
lons, yet a raven endeavouring to do the /ike was 
held entangled. _ | Hayward. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ſtay ; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more ; 
A third the like. DaniePs Civil War. 
His deſire 


By converſation with his Ii to he 
Or ſolace his defects. 
Two likes may be miſtaken. 
She'd ſtudy to reform the men, 

Or add ſome grains of folly more, 

To women than they had before ; 

This might their mutual fancy ſtrike, 

Since ev'ry being loves its like. Swift. 

2. Uſed with bad; near approach; a ſtate like 
to another ſtate. A ſenſe common, but not juſt : 
perhaps had is a corruption for was. 

Report being carried ſecretly from one to an- 
other in my ſhip, had lite to have been my utter 
overthrow. ig. 

Likt. adv. 

1. In the ſame manner; in the ſame manner as: 
it is not always eaſy to determine whether it be 
adverd or adjective. 

The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
Now hearing them ſo heavily lament, 

Like heavily lamenting from them went. Spenſer. 

Lit. as a father pitieth his children, ſo the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. Pal. ciii. 13. 

Are we proud and paſſionate, malicious and re- 
vengeful ? is this to be /ite-minded with Chrift, 


ilton's Par. Loft. 
E He. 


who was meek and — ? Tillotſon. 
What will be my confuſion, when he ſees me 
Neglected, and forſaken Jie himſelf. Philips. 


They roar'd lik: lions caught in toils, and rag'd : 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had ſeen the ite lie murther'd on the ſhore. M aller. 

2. In ſuch a manner as hefits. 

Be ſtrong, and quit yoarſelves e men. Sam. 

3- Likely ; probably. A popular uſe not ana- 
logical. 

I like the work well, ere it be demanded, 

As tz enough it will, I'd have it copied. Sh. 
To LIKE. v. a. [lican, Saxon; /iken, Dutch. 

t. To chuſe with ſome degree of preference. 

As nothing can be ſo reaſonably ſpoken as to 
content all men, ſo this ſpeech was not of them all 
liked. Knolls. 

He gave ſuch an account as made it appear that 
he /iked the deſign. Clarendon 

We /k- our preſent circumſtances well, and 
dream of no change. Atterbury. 

2. To approve ; to view with approbation, not 
fondneſs. . 

Though they did not Id the evil he did, yet 
they liked him that did the evil. Sidney; 

He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then 
to marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to /ike 
their company. « Sidney. 

He proceeded from looking to lit g, and from 
liking to loving. Sidney. 

' For ſeveral virtues 

I have li#'d ſeveral women; never any 

With ſo full ſoul. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 

That k&:d, but had a rougher taſk in hand 

Than to drive I ting to the name of love. Shak:ſp. 

' Scarce any man paſſes to a ing of ſiu in others, 

but by firſt i ractiſing it himſelf, _ South. 

Beaſts can lite, but not diſtinguiſh too, 

Nor their own {king by reflection know. Dryd-n, 
3. To pleaſe ; to be agreeable to. Now diſuſed. 
Well hoped he, exe long that hardy gueſt, 

If ever covetous hand, or luſtful eye, 

Or lips he laid on thing that A him beſt, 

Should be his prey. Spenſer”s Fairy Queen. 
Say, my fair brother now, if this device 

Do hike you, or may you to /ike entice. Hubbard. 


| This deſire being recommended to her majeſty, 


He was a man, take 


I ſhall not look upon 


him for all in all, 5 liked her to include the ſame within one entire 
his like again. Shakeſpeare, | 


Bacon. 


leaſe. 


a LIK 


He ſhall dwell where it «tb him beſt. Dat. 
There let them learn, as /ikes them, to deſpiſe 
God and Meffiah. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

To LIKE. v. n. ; : 

r. To be pleaſed with: with of before the thing 
approved. Obſolete. | 

Of any thing more than f God they could not 
by any means lie, as long as whatſoever they 
kneiy beſides God, they apprehended it not in - 
ſelf without dependency upon God. Hooker, 

The young ſoldiers did with ſuch chearfulneſs 
like of this reſolution, that they thought two days a 
long delay. f Arad z. 

2. To chuſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed. 

The man /ik:s not to take his brother's wife. 

: Deuter . 

He that has the priſon doors ſet open is perſectly 

at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he 


beſt I=. - 
} „. J {from likely] 


LYxrtLi1#00D, 

LIXELINESS. 

1. Appearance; ſhew. Obſolete. 

What of his heart perceive you in his face, 

By any Ae he ſhow's to-day ? 
— That with no man here he is offended, Shak, 

2. Reſemblance ; likeneſs. Obſolete. . 

The mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 
Like to the ſenators of antique Rome, 8 
Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Cæſar in. 

As by a low, but loving [kclibood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

There is no /ikelibood between pure light and 
black darkneſs, or betwen righteouſneſs 
probation. | 

3- Probability ; verſimilitude ; 
truth. 

As it noteth one ſuch to have been in that age, 
ſo had there been more, it would by lite/ihod as 
well have noted many. Hooker. 

Many of ke/;hozd informed me of this before, 
which hung fo tottering in the balance, that I 
could neither believe nor miſdoubt. Shakeſpeare. 

It never yet did hurt, 
To lay down ebe, and forms of hope Shak. 

As there is no /:#e/ibood that the place could be 
ſo altered, ſo there is no probability that theſe ri- 
vers were turned out of their courſes. Raleigh. 

Were things are leaſt to be put to the venture, 
as the eternal intereſts of the other world ought 
to be; there every, even the leaſt, probability, 
or IH of danger ſhould be provided _—_ 

, auth, 

There are predictions of our Saviour recorded 
by the evangeliſts, which were not completed till 
after their deaths, and had no /:keliboad of being ſo 
when they were pronounced by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Addiſow on the Chriſtian Religions 

Thus, in all /ik-l;h-2d, would it be with a 5 ng 


dney: | tine, who ſhohld have a viſit from the other world: 


the firſt horror it raiſed would go off, as new di- 
verſions come an. | Atier bury. 

LixsLv. ad. [from I Ae. ] | 

1. Such as may be liked; ſuch as may pleaſe. 
Obſolete. 

Theſe young companions make themſelves be- 
lie ve they love at the firſt looking of a Ay beauty. 


Sidneys 
Sir John, they are your /iklieff men; I would 
have you ſerved with the beſt. Shak. Henry IV. 


2. Probable; ſuch as may in reaſon be thoughs 
or believed ; ſuch as may be thought more reaſon- 
ably than the contrary ; as, a Ae ſtory, that is a 
credible ſtory. 

Li's £ Ly. adv. Probably; as may reaſonably be 
ende. a 

While man was innocent, he was /ikely ignorant 
of nothing that imported him to know. G . 
To LIKE Rx. v. a. [from /ike.] To repreſent as 
having reſemblance ; to compare. 

The prince broke your head for likening his 
father to a ſinging man of Windſor. Shakeſpeare. 
| For who, though with the tongne 

Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 


| L 


3 


and a bad one. 


I took you for your /i4en:/£ Cloe. 


au, when expoſed to ſale, to 


L1L: 


Fi on earth conſpicuous, that may lift - 


 F-uman imagination to ſuch height 


Cf God-hke power? Milton's ParatF Le, 

Li'ixExess. v. ſ. [from 14. | 

- 1. Reſemblance; fmiliÞie, 

They all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the uten, of their lid. Spenſer 

A trauſlator is to make his amhor appear as 
charmuig as he can, provided he maintain, his 
cha acter, and makes him not untike lümſelt. 
Tranflation is a bind of drawing after the life, 
where there is a double fort of JA. , a good one 
Dryd:n 

There will be found a better /i$x-/5, and a worſe: 
and the better is conſtantly to be choſen. Dryden. 

2. Form ; appearance. 

Never came trouble to my houſe in the Et 
of your grace; for trouble being gone, comfort 
ſhould remain. Shake een c. 

It is ſafer to ſtand upon our guard againſt au ene- 
my in the J of a friend, than to embrace any 
man for a friend in the Ii of an enemy. LI,. 

2. One who reſembles another ; a copy, a coun- 
terpart. 

Paor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak, 
Indeed mamma, I did not know ye: 

Alas ! how eaſy my miſtake ? | 
Prior. 

LyxEWIs E. adv. | like and <wiſc.] In like man- 
ner; alſo ; moreover; too. 

Jeſus ſaid unto them, I alſo will aſk you one 
thing, which if ye tell me, I /:&:vſe will tell you 
by what authority I do theie things. Matth. 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and 


leu in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles 


the Great, every bird taking a feather. Bacon. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ſerum, 
coagulates it as if it had been boiled. Spirit of 
ſea-ſalt makes a perfect coagulation of the ſerum 
hk-wiſc, but with ſome different phænomena. Arb. 

LYx1xG. adj. | Perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is 
azrecable to the fight.] Plump; in a ſtate of 


plumpneſs. 


I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed 
your meat and your drink ; for why ſhould he 
ſee your faces worth /4irg, than the children which 
are of your ſort. * Dan 1. 10. 

Lrx1xG. n. . Nr like.) 

1. Good ſtate of body; plumpneſs. 

I'll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I'm in 
fome liking ; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and 
then I ſhall have no ſtrength to repent. Shakeſpeare. 


Their young ones are in good {king ; they grow 
up «ith corn. 2 xxxix. 4- 
C.appadocian flaves were famous for their luſti- 
8+; 4224, being in good liking, were ſet on a 
ew the good ha- 
dit of their body. Dryden's Notes to Perſ. 

— 

The royal ſoul, that, like the lab' ring moon, 
By charms of art was hurried down ; 

Fred with regret to leave her native ſphere, 
Cane but a while on litixg here. Dryden. 

3. Inclination. | | 

Why do you longer feed on loathed __ 2 
Or Ati find to gaze on earthly mold? Fairy Qu. 

Li'xING. . Z Tirom the verb.] Delight in; 
plerſure in: with 20. 
here are limits to be ſet betwixt the boldneſs 
and raſnneſs of a poet; but he muſt underſtand 
: aſe limits who pretends to judge, as well as he 
who undertakes to write: and he who has no 
{i5.r te the whole, ought in reaſon to be excluded 
from cenſuring of the parts. Dryden. 

Lti'L ack, u. f. [ ac, lil it, French.) 

The white thorn is in leaf, and the 4/ach tree. Bac. 

LIIIE p. ad. from {ly. | Erabelliſhed with lilies. 

Nymphs and ſhepherds dance no more 
By andy Ladon's Aid banks. Mitten. 

LILY, ». /. C lum, Latin.] 

There are thirty-two ſpecies of this plant, in- 
cluding white Ilie, orange {lic;, and martagons of 
various ſorts. Miller. 

Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe /:ly hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the ſilken ſtrings delight to Kiſs them; 


LIM 


He would not then have touch'd them for his He 
Shakeſpeare. 

Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity ! 
No friends! no hope! no kindred weep for me 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me! like the A, 

That once was mittreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
Ul hang my head, and periſh. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old 
man, by his right fide a lion, holding forth in his 
right paw a red //y, or ſlou er- de- luce. Peacbam. 

Take but the humblett % of the field; 

And if our pride will to our reaſon yield ; 

t muſt by ſure compariſon be ſhown, 

hat on the regal ſeat great David's ſon, 

Array'd in all his robes, and types of pow'r, 

Shines with leſs glory than that ſimple flow'r, 
Prior. 

For her the I/ hang their heads, and die. 775 

LilY-DAFFODIL. . . [ln-narciſſus.] A fo- 
reign flower. f 

LILV-HvActx TRA. a. ſ. ¶ Llio-byucin:hus.] 

It hath a %% flower, compoſed of fix leaves, 
ſhaped like the flower of hyacinth : the roots are 
ſcaly, and ſhaped like thoſe of the lily. There are 
three ſpecies of this plant; one with a blue 
flower, another white, and a third red. Mills. 

Lily of the Valley, or May lily. n. . [iillum 
convallium, | 

The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped like 
a bell, and divided at the top into ſix ſegments ; 
the ovary becomes a ſoft globular fruit, containing 
ſeveral round ſeeds. It is very common in ſhady 
woods, Miller. 

L ily of the valley has a ſtrong root that runs into 
the ground. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

LityLi'vereD. adj. | lily and [ver.,) White- 
livered ; cowardly. 

A baſe, lilylivered, action- taking knave. Shakeſ. 

Li'Ma TURF, . f. | limatura, Lat.] Filings of 
any metal; the particles rubbed off by a file. 

Lims. . /. [hm, Saxon and Scottiſh ; Im, 
Daniſh. ] 

1. A member jointed or articulated ; a part of 
animals. | 

A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 

And large proportion of his ſtrong knit limbs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
O! that I had her here, to tear her lin meal! 
Shakeſpeare. 

Now am I come each /tmb to ſurvey, 

If thy appearance anſwer loud report. Milton's A. 

2. ¶ Limbe, French; /imbus, Latin.] An edge; 
a border. A philoſophical word. 

By moving the priſms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whiteneſs, the violet and the 
blue at its inward limb, and at its outward limb the 
red and yellow. Newton. 

To Lins. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſupply with limbs. 
| As they pleaſe, 

They limb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, and ſize 
| Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe, or _ 

1 . 


2. To tear aſunder ; to diſmember. 

LyUmBeck. . ſ. [corrupted by popular pro- 
aunciation from al-m/ick.] A till. 

Her cheeks, on which this ſtreaming nectar 


fell, 
Still'd through the limbeck of her diamond eyes. 


Fairfax. 
Fires of Spain, and the line, 
Whoſe countries /mbects to our bodies be, 
Canſt thou for gain bear ? Donne. 
Call up, unbound, 
In various ſhapes, old Proteus from the ſea, 
Drain'd through a kmbeck to his naked form. Nil. 
The earth, by ſecret conveyances, lets in the 
ſea, and ſends it back freſh, her bowels ſerving, 
for a limbeck. Howel. 
He firſt ſurvey'd the charge with careful eyes, 
Yet judg'd, Wke vapours that from limbecks riſe, 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend again. Dryden. 
The warm /imbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Fips. 
 Lr»zev. adj. [from limb.) Formed with re- 

limbs, 


| 


ard to 


. 


LIM 

A fteer of five years age, large lun“ d, and fed, 
To Jove's high altars Agamemuon led. Pops"; Thad, 
a eg adj. Flexible; eaſily bent; pliant ; 

the. 

You put me off with [mber vows, Shakeſpcare. 

I wonder how, among theſe jealouſies of court 
and ſtate, Edward Atheling could ſubſiſt, beiug 
the indubitate heir of the Saxan line : but he had 
tried, and found him a prince of {mber virtues ; 
ſo as though he might have ſome place in his cau- 
tion, yet he reckoned him beneath his fear. Yo. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſet, or worm; thoſe wav'd their lmber fans 
For wings: and ſmalleſt lineaments exact 


She durſt never ſtand at the bay, having no- 
thing but her long ſoft /mber ears to defend her. 
Move on uhu iſin. 
The muſcles were ſtrong on both ſides of the 
aſpera arteria, but on the under fide, oppoſite to 
that of the azſophagus, very l/imber, Ray in the Cen. 
LYMBERNESS. . . [from Liub. ] Flexibility ; 
pliancy. 
Lugo. . . [ To quid fr limbus infer rum, Du 
ange, 
I. Aregion bordering upon hell, in which there 
is neither pleaſure nor pain. Popularly hell. 
No, he's in tartar /mbo, worſe than hell, 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, - 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with eel. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Oh what a ſympathy of woe is this ! 
As far from help as limbo is from bliſs. $414. ſpares 
All theſe up-whirl'd aloft 
Fly o'er the backſide of the world far off, 
Into a limbs large, and broad, fince call'd 
The paradiſe of fools. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft, 
2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. | 
For he no ſooner was at large, 
But Trulla ſtraight brought on the charge ; 
And in the ſelf-ſame limbo put 
The knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut. Hadib. 
- Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I am 
left in /mbo. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Link. u. .. [hme, zelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 
1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, which 
catches and entangles the wings of birds that light 
upon it, 
Poor bird ! thou'dſt never fear the net or l, 
The pitfall, nor the gin. Shakyſpeares Macbeth. 
You muſt lay lin, to tangle her deſires, 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes © 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shak, 
Jollier of this ſtate ; 
Than are new-benefic'd miniſters, he throws, 
Like nets or {me twigs, whereſo'er he goes, 
His title of barriſter on every wench. Dome, 
A thruſh was taken with a buſh of Zme twigs. 
L' Eftrange. 
Then toils for beaſts, and /me for birds were 


oun 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround, 
D 
Or court a wife, ſpread out his wily 5 5 
Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. 


Pope. 

2, Matter of which mortar is made 4 ſo called 
becauſe uſed in cement. 

There are ſo many ſpecies of lime ſtone, that 
we are to underſtand by it in general any ſtone 
that, upon a -proper degree of heat, becomes a 
white calx, which will make a great ebullition 
and noiſe on being thrown into water, fallmg into 
a looſe white powder at the bottom. The /ime 
we have in London is uſually made of chalk, 
which is weaker than that made of ſtone. Hill. 

They were now, like ſand without he, ill 
bound together, eſpecially as many as were Eng- 
liſh, who were at a gaze, looking ſtrange one 
upon another, not knowing who was faithful to 
their ſide, Bacon: Henry VII, 

As when a lofty pile is rais'd, 

We never hear the workmen prais'd, 
Who bring the lime, or place the ſtones, 


Bat all admire Swift, 
nj 15 


In all the liveri-s deck'd of ſummer's pride, A. 
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LIM 


Line is commonly made of chalk, or of any 
fort of ſtone that is not ſandy, or very cold, Mort. 
Lime tree, or Lix EX. n. J. [ Liud, Saxon, tilia, 
Latin.) 
1. The linden tree. 
The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, placed 
-orbicularly, in the form of a roſe, having a long 
narrow leaf growing to the footſtalk of each cluſ- 
ter of flowers, from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, 
waich becomes teſticulated, of one capſule, con- 
"taining an oblong ſeed. The timber is uſed by 
- carvers and turners, Theſe trees continue ſound 
many years, and grow to a conſiderable bulk. 
Sir Thomas Brown mentzons one, in Norfolk, 
ſixteen yards in circuit. Miller. 
For her the h their pleaſing ſhades deny, 
For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 
2. A ſpecies of lemon. | /ime, French. ] 
Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves |. 
To where the lemon and the piercing me, 
With the deep orange glowing thro” the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thomſon' Summer. 
To Lime. v. 4. | from lime.] 
1. To entangle; to enſnare. 
Oh boſom, black as death ! 
Oh /imed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engaged. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Example, that ſo terribly ſhows in the wreck 
of maidenhood, cannot, for all that, diſſuade ſuc- 
ceſſion, but that they are lim with the twigs that 
threaten them. 
The bird that hath been / in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth ev'ry buſh, 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim d, was caught, and 
kill'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


2. To ſmear with lime. | 
Myſelf have ld a buſh for her, { 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch imticing birds, | 


That the will light to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe twigs in time will come to be /m-d, and 
then you are all loft if you do but touch them. 
L'Fflrange. 
3- To cement. This ſenſe is ont of uſe. 
I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to /ime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. To manure ground with lime. 
Encouragement that abatement of intereſt gave 
to landlords and tenants, to improve by draining, 
marling, and lining. Child. 
All forts of peaſe love /im:d or marled land. 
Mortimer, 
LYMEK1LN. #. /. [/ime and ki] Kiln where 
Nones are burnt to lime. 
The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek | 
of a limekiln. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wind. 
They were found in a me ti, and having paſſed | 
the fire, each is a little vitrified. Hadan. 
Luuxs TONE. u. /. le and ffon.] The ſtone 
of which lime is made. 
Fire ſtone and lin ſons, if broke ſmall, and 
aid on cold lands, mult be of advantage. Mortim. 
LIMB-WATEFR. . /. 
| L1e-water, made by pouring water upon quick 
lime, with ſome other ingredients to take off its ill 
tavour, is of great ſervice internally in all cutane- 
ous eruptions, and diſeaſes of the lungs. Hill. 
le tried an experiment on wheat infuſed in 
7's En:-water alone, and ſome in brandy and /ime-water 
> "mixed, and had from each grain a great increaſe. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
LUMIT. 5. /. \linite, Fr. linter, Lat.] Bound; 
'border ; utmoſt reach. ; 
The whole limit of the mountain round about 
Mall be moſt holy. Exodus, xiii. 12. 
We went, great emperor, by thy command, 
To view the utmoſt limits of the land; 
Ev'n to the place where no more world is found, 
Kat foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryd.* 
7o L'MiT, v. 4. [ limiter, Fr. from the noun, 
r. To confine within certain bounds; to reſtrain ; 
to circumſcribe ; not to leave at large. 
They tempted God, and Anu the Holy One of 


Shakeſpeare. | i 


The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprifing it ; ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth {mp behind the ſubſtance. 


LIM 


Thanks I muſt you con, that you 
Are thieves profeſt ; for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions. Shak. T inan of Athens. 
If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a 
limited monarch. Swift. 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general ſignifica- 
tion: as, the univerſe is here limited to this earth. 
Liuir x EOS. adj. | from /imit.] Belonging to 
the bounds. | Dictmnary. 
LUmtTaRY. adj. [from It.] Placed at the 
boundaries as a guard or ſuperintendant. 
Then, when I ar» thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud /imitary cherub Milton. 
LimitaTION. nf. IB aitamn, Fr. limitativ, Lat.] 
I. Reſtriction ; circumſcription. 
Limitation of each creature, is both the perfection 
and the preſervation thereof, Hooker. 
Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort of limitation * Shakeſpeare 
I deſpair, how this [mation of Adam's empire 
to his line and poſterity, will help us to one heir. 
This limitation, indeed, of our author, will fave 
thoſe the labour, who would look for him amongſt 
the race of brutes ; but will very little contribute 
to the diſcovery amongſt men. Locke. 
If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer 


a limited monarch; if he afterwards conſent to 


limitations he becomes immediately king de jure. 
Swift. 


2. Confinement from a lax or undeterminate 


mport. 
The cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtraints 
and /mntations all principles have in regard of the 
matter whereunto they are applicable. Heoker. 
LiMMER. n. /. A mongrel. Ainſw. 
To Lim. v. a. [enluminer, Fr. to adorn books 
with pictures. ] To draw ; to paint any thing. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 
Moſt truly lim d, and living in your face. Shakſp. 
Emblems /imned in lively colours. Peacham. 
How are the glories of the field ſpun, and by 
unaffected 


what pencil are they /mned in their bra- 
very ? Glanwlle. 

LiMxER. 3. corrupted from enlumineur, a 
decorator of books with initial piftures.] A pain- 


ter; a picture- maker. 
That divers /mmers at a diſtance, without either 
copy or deſign, ſhould draw the ſame picture to an 
undiſtinguiſhable exactneſs, is more conceivable 
than that matter, which is ſo diverſified, ſhould 
frame itſelf ſo unerringly, according to the idea of 
its kind, Glanvills Scepfis. 
Poets are limmers of another kind, 
To copy out ideas in the mind ; 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 
Limztovs. adj. [imoſurs Lat.] Muddy; flimy. 
That country a gained ground by the 
muddy and lian matter brought down by the 
Nilus, which ſettled by degrees unto a firm land. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They eſteemed this natural melancholick acidity 
to be the lin or flimy ſœculent part of the blood. 


Floyer. 

Live. adj. | —_— Italian. ] 

1. Vapid; weak. Not in uſe. 

The chub eats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him is 

not firm, _ and taſteleſs. Walten's Angler. 
2. It is uſed in ſome provinces, and in Scotland 

for /imber, flexile. 

To Line. v. u. [hmpen, Saxon.] To halt; to 


walk lamely. 
An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love. Shak. As you like it. 


Son of ſixteen, 


Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old !mping fire. 
S 


ikeſpeare. 
How far, 


Shakeſpeare. 
When Plutus, with his riches, is ſent from Ju- 
iter, he mp and goes Nlowly ; but when he is 


Ifracl. Pſal. Ixxviii. 5. | 


Which then he wore. 


LIN 


Linping death laſh'd on by fate, | 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryd-n's Hor. 
The limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feait, 
And hopping here and there put in his word. Dr. 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No: majors ſoon with minors fight : 
Or both in friendly conſort jown'd, / 

The conſequence {ps falſe behind. Privy, 
Lurz r. . /. A kind of ſhell fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Lime tb. adj. [ limpide, Fr. lmpidus, Lat.] Clear; 
pure; tranſparent. 
The ſprings which were clear, freſh, and &»p:4, 
become thick and turbid, and impregnated with 
ſulphur, as long as the earthquake laſts. Hod. 
The brook that purls along 

The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 

Gently diffus'd into a l plain. Thomfr:. 
L1i'MePiDxSEss. n. ſ. | from di.] Clearneſs; 
purity. 

Li/meixcLY. adv. [ from limp.) In a lame 


Lux. adj. [from li.] 

1. Viſcous ; glutinous. 

Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong 
Hirnſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy ſnares the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. 
2. Containing lime. 

A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having 
been buried in ſome hay ſoil, was tanned, or 
turned into a kind of leather. Grew's Muſerum. 
To Lin, v. n. [ablinnan, Saxon. ] To yield; to 
give over. 


4 


Unto his foe he came, 

Reſolv'd in mind all ſuddenly to win, 

Or ſoon to loſe before he once would lin. Fa. Qu. 
Lixcurrn. . . An iron pin that keeps the 
wheel on the axle-tree. Die. 
LixeTvs. . . [from lingo, Lat.] Medicine 
licked up by the tongue. 

LrxDpex. n=. ſ. [lnt, Saxon.] The lime tree. 
See Liwe. 

Hard box, and linden of a ſofter grain. Dryden. 
Two . with walls encompaſs d 


round, 
One a hard oak, a ſofter inden one. Dryden. 
_ Live. 3. J. | linea, Lat. 
1. Longitudinal extenſion. 
Even the - planets, upon this principle, muſt 
gravitate no more towards the ſun ; ſo that they 
would not revolve in curve linen, but fly away in 


direct tangents, till they ſtruck againſt other pla- 
ets. - 


n Heuley. 
2. A ſlender ſtring. 

Well ſung the Roman bard ; all human things, 

Of deareſt value, hang on ſlender ftrings ; 

O ſee the then ſole hope, and in deſign 

Of heav'n our joy, ſupported by a iss. Waller.” 

A line ſeldom holds to ſtrein, or draws ſtreiglit 

in length above fifty or ſixty feet. Maxon Exer. 

3. A thread extended to direct any operations. 

We as by line upon the ocean go, 

Whoſe paths ſhall be familiar as the land. Dryden. 

4 The ſtring that ſuſtains the angler's hook. 

Victorious with their /n:s and eyes, 

They make the fiſhes and the men their prize. 
Waller. 

5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 

Long is it fince I ſaw him), 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe 25; of favour 

Shakeſp. Cymbe/ine. 

I ſhall have good fortune; go to, here's a ſim- 


ple hne of life; here's a ſmall trifle of wives. $5. 


Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcaud 


The myſtic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune telling Lug. 


Clavel und. 
6. Delineation ; ſketch. 
You have generous thoughts turned to ſuch ſpe. 


culations : but this is not enough towards the rai- 
ſing ſuch buildings as I have drawn you here the 
lin: of, unleſs the direction of all affairs here were 
wholly in your hands 


Te 


The inventors meant to turn ſuch qualifications 


into perſons as were agreeable to his character, fur 
whom the /ine was drawn. 


Pope's Effeoy en Uomer. 
7. Contour; outline. 


ent by Pluto, he runs and is ſwift of foot, Bacen. 


Vor. II. Ne. 27. on 


Willing you overlook this pedigree. SH. II n. V 
ern, rigid virtue, | 


others were tweet and affable. 


that might he ſpik. 


LEN 


Oh lifting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, 
Free as thy ftroke, yet faultleſs as thy line Pope. 

8. As much as is written from one margin to 
the dthef : a verſe. | 

In the preceding lin, Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſi- 
caa, yet immediately changes the words into 
the maſculine gender. Brome. 

In moving &:-; theſe few epiſtles tell 
M hat fate attends the nymph who loves too well. 

| 6. 

9. Rank of ſoldiers. 

They pierce the broken foe's remote ſt i . 7. 

10. Work tlirown up ; trench. 

Now fnatch au hour that favours thy deſigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their ri. Jr. Ex. 

11. Metho..; diſpoſition. 

The heavens themiclves, the plauete, and this 

centers 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Infiſture, courie, proportion, ſcaton, form, 
Orace ind cuftom, in all Aug of order. Shake. 
12. Extenſion ; limit. 
Eden {tretch'd her h 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal tow'rs 
Of great Seleucia, tilton's Paradiſe Laß. 
13. Equator ; equinoRtial circle. 
When the ſun below the Fre deſcends, 
Then one long niglit continued dar kneſs joins. 
| Creech, 
14. Progeny ; family, aſcending or deſceuding. 
He chid the ſiſters 
When firſt they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him ; then prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of Kings. Shakeſp. 
He ſends you this moſt memorable ie, 
Ii ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, 

Some lire were noted for a 
ſavage, haughty, parfimonious and unpopular ; ' 
Dryden. 

His empire, courage, and his boaſted line, 
Were all prov'd mortal. Ra comme. 

A golden bowl 
The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, 
The bowl that Bglus us d, and all the Tyrian lie. 
Dr ydez. 
The vears 

am ſmoothly on, productive of a Fe 
Of wiſe heroic Kings. I his. 

is. A die is one tenth of an inch. Lo te. 

15. [In the plural. A letter: as, I read your 
#:::5. 

17; Lint or flax. 

7% LN r. b. a Uppoſed by Tunis from Iinum, 
knngs being often made of linen.) 

i. To cover on the inſide. | 

A box. Fred with paper to receive the mercury 
Bls, 

2. To pat any thing in the inſide : a ſenſe ra- 
Yer ludicrous. 

The charge amounteth very high for an one 
min's purſe, except nd beyond ordinary, to reach 
wt, Carcwv, 

Her women zre about her: what if 1 do , one 
of their harvs ? Sp il breare's Cymbelin:. 

He, ha gentle bow, divin'd 
How wel! 2 cully's pur ie was ed. 

2. To guard within. 

Not withitapding they hail Zrod forme hedges with 
wuſgueteers, they were totally difperſed. Ciarend. 

4 10 KArengthen by inner works. 

Lin and new repair our towns of war 
Weh men of courage, and with means defendant. 

Sh. pearc. 


Swift. 


g. To cover with ſomething ſoft. 
Son of ſixtecn, 
Pick the i crutch from thy old limping fire, 
Shake /peare, 
6. To double; to ſtrengthen with help. 
Who rd hinfelf with hope, 
Exting the air, on promiſe of ſupply. Shakeſpeare. 
My brother Mortimer doth ſtir 
A bout his title, and hath ſeat for you 
To re bis enterpriſe. Shat-ibcare's Thery IV. 
The two armics were aſſigned to rhg leading of 


two. generals, both of them rather ccurtiers, and | 


LIN 
aſſared to the ſtate, than martial men; yet H 
and aſſiſted with ſubordinate cemmanders of great 
experience and valour. Bacon. 
7. To impregnate: applied to animals generat- 
ng. 
Thus from the Tyrian, paſtures [i'd . 
He bore Europa, and ſtill Keeps his love. Cre-ch. 
LYNEAGE. z. . [ug, French.] Race; pro» 
geny ; family, aſcending or deſcending. 
Both the Hinte and the certain fire | 
From wtuch I ſpring, from me are hidden yet. 
Spenſer, 

| Joſeph was of the houſe and /incage of David. 
Luke, TH 4- 
he Tirfan cometh forth with all his generation 
Or lug, the males before him, and the females 
following him; amd if there be a mother from 
whole body the whole Erexve is deſcended, there 
is 2 traverſe where the ſitteth. Bauen. 

fen of mighty fame, 

And from: th immortal gods their /ncage came. Dry. 

No longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoan 
A broken 4ncage, and a doubtful throne, 

But bualt her royal progeny's increaſe, . 
And count the pledges of her future peace. f4d/. 

This care was infuſed by God himſelf, in order 
to aſcertain the deſcent of the MemMal!, and to 
prove that he was, as the prophets had foretold, of 
the tiibe of Judah, and of the {cage of David. 

Alte1 bury. 

LIN EAI. dj. | Enrealis, from linea, Latin.) 

1. Compoſed of lines; delineated. 

When any thing is mathematically demonſtrated 
weak, it is much more mechanically weak; er- 
rors ever occurring more eaſily in the management 
of groſs matei ials than lineal deſigns, I ottan' Are. 

2. Deſcending in a direct genealogy. 

To re-eſtablith, de facto, the right of ie, ſuc- 


LIN 


is covered with linear ſtriæ, tending towards fe- 
veral centers, ſo as to compoſe flat ſtellar figures, 
5 Moadruurd on Foffels. 

Lix Rr T ION. 2. /. ¶lincatio, from linea, Latin. ] 
Draught of a line or lines. 

There are in the horney ground two white linca- 
tions, with two of a pale red. Wodward. 
> L1'xex. nf. [Clan, Latin.) Cloth made of 
hemp or flax. 

Here is a baſket, he may creep in; throw foul 
linen upon him, as if going to bucking. Shak: ſpeare. 
| Unieen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſæims 
Between her ine and her naked limbs. Dryd. Ex. 

Lixex. adj. [lins, Latin. ] 

1. Made of linen. 

A linen ſtock on one leg, and a Kerſey boot hoſe 

on the other, gartcred with a red and blue lift. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. Refembling linen. 
Death of thy foul ! thoſe h cheeks of thine 
| Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face ? 
: Shakeſpeare, 
LIN NUR E. 1. J. Linen and draper. ] He who 
deals in linen. 
Lixs. ». /. (lig. Iſlandick.] 
1. Heath. This ſenſe is retained in the northern 
countries; yet Bacon ſeems to diſtinguiſh them. 
Heath, and Jug, and ſedges. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
2. [ Linghs, Dutch. ] A kind of fea fiſh. | 
When harveſt is ended take ſhipping, or ride, 
Ling, ſalt fiſh, and herring, for Lent to provide. 
Tuſſer, 
Our Engliſh bring from thence good ſtore of tith, 
but eſpecially our deepeſt and thickeſt g, which 
are therefore called iſland Ing. 4tut's pf of the M. 
Lix o. The termination notes commonly dimi- 
nation ; as, kit-/ing, and is derived from 4½ia, 
German, {tle ; ſometimes a quality; as, firſt- 


ceſſion to paternal government, is to put a man in 
poſſeſſiom of that government which his father did 
enjoy, and he by real ſucceſſion had a right to. 


5. Hereditary; derived from anceſtors. 
eace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our juſt and ſiανι ent'rance to our own. Shakeſp. 
4 Allied by direct deſcent. 
ueen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was liacal of the lady Ermengere. Shak. Henry V. 

O that your brows my laurel had ſuſtain'd ! 

Well had I been depos'd if you had reign'd :; 
The father had deſcended for the ſon ; 
For only you are {z-0/ to the throne. Dryden, 

LYNEALLY, adv. [fxom Luad.] In a direct 
line. 

If he had been the perſon upon whom the 
crown had /incally and rightfully deſcended, it was 
good law. Clirends:. 

LixtAMENT. . ſ. | lineament, Fr. lin amantum, 
Lat.] Feature; diſcriminating mark in the form. 

Noble Vork 

Found that the itſue was not his begot: 

Which well appeared in his Ats, 

Yeing nothing like the noble duke, my father. Shak. 
Six wings he wore, to ſhade 

His Ineamen's divme. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
Man he feems 

In all his {ments though in his face 

The glunpſes of his father's glory ſhine. Par. R. g. 


and the outward lincunt us of their bodies, than 
there are inthe makes and tempers of their minds; 
only there is this difference, that the diſtinguith- 
ing characters of the face, and the /ineamen's of the 
body, grow more plain with time, but the pecu- 
liar phyſiognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible 
in children. Locke. 

I may advance religion and morals, by tracing 
tome few {ines in the character of a lady, who 
hath ſpent all her life in the practice of both. St. 

The utmoſt force of boiling water is not able to 
deſtroy the ſtructure of tlie tendereſt plant; che. 
iimeamonts of a white lily will remain after the 
ſtrongeſt decoction. Arbuthnot. 

LIN EAR. adj. | /inrais,, Latin.] Compoſed of 
lines ; having the form of lines. 


Locke. | 


There are not more differences in men's faces, SAR his concerns as 


Where-ever it is freed from the ſand ſtone, it | delay; tediouſly, 


ling, in which ſenfe S tinner deduces it from langer, 
old Teutonick, to belong. 
To LYxcEx. v. . [from lenz, Saxon, long.] 
1. To remain long in langour and pain. 
Like wretches, that have nger'd long, 


We'll ſnatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of our love. Dry | 


Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 

Than Inger life away, and nouriſh woe. Pope's Od, 

2. To heſitate; to be in ſuſpeaſe. 

Perhaps thou /ing're/f, in deep thoughts detain'd 
Of th' enterprize ſo hazardous and high. Para. Re. 

3. To remain long. In an ill ſenſe. 

Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a /g"ring att. Shak. N. IV. 

Ye breth'ren of the lyre; and tune ful voice, 

Lament his lot; but at his own rejoice. 
Now live ſecure, and lige out your days; 
The gods arepleas'd alone with Purcel's lays. Dry, 

Your very fear of death ſhall make ve try 
To catch the ſhade of immortai:ty ; 

"Wiſhing on earth to #:g-1, and to ſave 
Part of its prey from the devouring grave. Prior, 

4. To remain long without any action or deter- 
mination, 

We have {»gzred about à match between Anne 
Page and my couſin Slender, and this day we ſhall 
have an anſwer. Sf Merry Hives of IW. 

5. To wait long in expectat ion or unceitainty, 

I muſt ſollicit 
mine: 
And if my eyes have pow'r, 
In vain, nor Anger with a long delay. 
6. To be long in producing effect. 
She doth think, ſhe has trange /g"17:g poiſons, 
Shak-ſpeare. 

Ts LiNGER. . a. To protract; to draw out to 
length. Out of uſe. 

I can get no remedy againſt. this conſumption of 
the purſe. Borrowing only lingers and lingers it 
ont, but the diſeaſe is incurable. Shat. Hewy IV. 


he ſhould not ſue 
Dryd. Clos 


She /ingers my defires. Shakcjpeart. 
Let your brief plagues be mercy, ; 
And ger not our ſure deſtraftions on, Shake /f+ 


LUxGERER. 2. . | from linger. ] One who 
lingers. 5 5 
Liv N Hv. adv. [from liage ig.] With 
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tracting others. 


it to the end of the ſtick that ſprings. 


LIN 


Of poiſons, ſome kill more gentle and 8 hy, 
ethers more violeutly and ſpeedily, yet bot _ 


Lixcer. 3. , [from Groot; Fngat, French. ] 
A ſmall mafs of metal. 

Other matter hath been uſed for money, as 
among the Lacedemonians, iron Zgu2tz quenched 
with vinezar, that they may ferxe to no other uſe. 

Camden. 

LING9. ». /. [Partugueſe.] Language; tongue; 
ſpeech. A low cant word. 

| bave thoughts to learn ſomewlat of your Igo, 
b-fore I croſs the ſeas. Congret#; ay of the World. 


Lincuva'cious. adj. [ Pngnaxy Latin. ] Full of | har 


tangue ; loquacious ; talkative. 

Lindau Ab-'x TAL. adj. [lingua and ders, Lat.] 
Uttered by the joint action of the tongue and teeth. 

The /rguad-rtals, f, wv, as alſo the lguadenta!', 
th, db, e will ſoon learn. Ho!der's Elements of L - 

Li'xovulsT. . /. [from /i:gza.] A man ſkilful 
in languages. 

Though a gui ſhould pride himſelf to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft, the world into, yet, 
if he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them, as 
well as the words and lexicons, be were nothing 
to much to be eſteemed alearned man, as any yeo- 
man or tradeſman competently wiſe in his mother 
dialect only. Milton on Education. 

Our ng received extraordinary rudiments 
towards a good education. Addijon's Spectator. 

LX G WORT. 2. . An herb. 

LUSIMENT. . ſ. | liniment, French; linimentum, 
Latin. ] Ointment ; balſam ; unguent. 

The noftrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to 
be anointed every morning with this Lit or 
balſam. Harvey. 

The wiſe author of nature hath provided on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily pap 
or /nimmt, fit for the inunction of the feathers. 

Ray on the Creation, 

Li'x1xG. . f. [from /ine.] 

1. The inner covering of any thing; the inner 
double of a, garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver Ani on the night > Milton. 

The folds in the griſtle of the noſe is covered 
with a 4zing, which differs from the facing of the 
tongue. Grew's Coſmol. 

The gown with iff embroid'ry ſhining, 
Looks charming with a ſlighter Haig. 

2+ That which is within. 

The hung of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. Shakeſp. 

Lixk. u. /. [ glencke, German.] 

1. A ſingle ring of a chain. 

The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong it aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. | Shakeſp. Cor ialanus. 

The moral of that poetical fiction, that the up- 
permoſt iat of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes, 
1s faſtened to Jupiter's chair, ſignifies an uſeful 
truth. T Hale. 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual de- 
pendance; you cannot draw one lia without at- 
Glanville, 

While ſhe does her upward flight ſuſtain, 
Touching her lik of the continued chain, 


Prior. 


= At length ſhe is oblig'd and forc'd to ſee 
A firſt, a ſource, a life, a deity. 


Prior, 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. 
Make a /i« of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten 
Aorumer. 
3- A chain; any thing connecting. 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakeſp. 
I feel 
The int of nature draw me; fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were 
bound. | 
And love, the common lit, the new creation 
crown'd, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
4. Any ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of conſe- 
quences; a gradation in ratiocination z a propoſi- 


ate to a foregoing and following propoſition. 


— 


LIN 


The thread and train of conſ 
leftve ratiocination is often long, and chained to- 
gether by divers iat, which canuot be done in 
imaginative ratiocination by ſome attrihuted to 
brutes. Tu Hale. 
5. A ſeries: this ſenſe is improper. All has 
uſeul hint for chain. f 
Though I have here only chofen this ſingle A 
of martyrs, I might find out others among thoſe 
names which are Itill extant, that delivered down 
this account of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tradition. 
Add:fon on the Chr iſhtan Relig ian. 
6. [From 2ax;.] A torch made of pitch and 
ds, 


O, thou art an everlaſting bonfire light ; thou 
haſt ſaved me a thouſand marks in It, and 


tavern and tavern. Shakeſpewe's Henry IV. 
Whereas hiftory ſhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous lint of 
lies. Howl. 

Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 
Goodly and great he ſails behind his /{i»#. Dryden. 

One that bore a ln 
On a ſudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, 
Like Linkſtock, to the horſe's touch-hole. Hud. 

7. Perhaps in the following paſſage it may mean 
lamp-black. 

There was no Ant to culour Peter's hat. SH. 

To LI x k. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To complicate; as, the links of a chain. 

Deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping ; or with /zted thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton, 
Againſt eating cares, 

Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs ; 

Married to immortal verſe, 

Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Of kind/:d ſweetneſs long drawn out. 

2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 

They're ſq lint' d in friendſhip, 
That young Prince Edward marries Warwick's 
daughter. Shak-ſpeare. 

. To join; to connect. 

"ink town to town with avenues of oak, 
Incloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. Pope. 

So from the firſt eternal order ran, 

And creature /int'd to creature, man to man. Pope. 

4. To join by confederacy or contract. 

They make an offer of themſelves into the ſer - 
vice of that enemy, with thoſe ſervants they 4 
themſelves in ſo near a bond. Hooker. 

Be adviſed for the beſt, 
Ere thou thy daughter lt in holy band 
Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueſt. Fairy Q. 

Blood in princes l not in ſuch ſort, 

As that it is of any pow x to tye. Danieli Civil War, 

5. To connect; as concomitant. 

New hope of ſpring 
Out of deſpair ; joy, but with fear yet lat. Millan. 

God has /:nkt our hopes and our duty together. 

: Decay of Pity. 

So gracious hath God been to us, as to {ink to- 
gether our duty and our intereſt, and to make 
thoſe very things the inſtances of our obedience, 
which are the natural means and cauſes of our 
happineſs. Tillotſin. 

6. To unite or concatenate in a regular ſeries 
of conſequences. ; 

Theſe thiags are /ink-d, and, as it were, chained 
one to another : we labour to eat, and we eat to 
live, and we live to do good ; and the good which 
we do is as ſeed ſown, with reference unto a fu- 
ture harveſt. Hozker. 

Tell me, which part it does neceſſitate ? 

In chuſe the other ; there I'll Hi th' effect; 
A chain, which fools to catch themſelve⸗ meu ! 
: ry den. 

By which chain of ideas thus viſibly lid to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agree- 
ing on each ſide with thoſe two, it is immediately 
placed between, the idea of men and felf-determi- 
nations appear to be connected. Locke. 

LixxBovy. \ =. /. [link and boy.] A boy that 

Li/x KMAN. } carries a torch to accommodate 


Milken. 


paſſengers with light. 


in intel-., 


torches, walking with thee in the night betwixt | 


LIO 


What a ridiculous thing it was, that the conti- 
nue thadow of the earth ſhould be broken dy 
ſudden miraculous difclutions of light, to prevent 
the officjoutnets of the thy / ® e. 
Though thou art tempted by the Anime”; call, 

Yet truſt ham not along the lonely wall. Gay. 
In the black form uf cher wench the came. 

O may no Hh interrupt their love ! Gay'; Triv. 
Li'xXxET. . /. [l, French, dri, Latiu. | 

A ſmall fuging bird. 

The ſwallows make uſe of celanine, the Fuer 
of euphragia, tor the repairing of their Sgt. 

. we. 
Is it for thee the lt pours his throat? Pope. 
Lixs#'tv. u. . | omen lini, Latin. | The feed of, 

flax, which is much uſed in medicine. 

The joints may be cloſed with a cement of lime, 

linſeed, oil, and cytton. Mortimer s Hub und: y. 
Li'xsEYwooLSEY.adj.| lien and wwrl} Made of 

linen and wool mixed. Vile; mean; of different. 

and unſuitable parts. 

A lawleſs linſeyweolfie brother, 
Haif of one order, half another. Hudilras. 
Peel d, patch'd and pyebald, /n/-yrec5//cy bro- 


thers, 
Grave muramers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
others. Pope's Dunciad. . 


Li'xsTocK. . /. [lunte or lente, Teutonick, 
lint and fact.] A ſtaff of wood with a match at 
the end of it, uſed by gunners in firing cannon. 

Hanmer. 
The nimble gunner \ 

With {y»//oc& now the deviliſh cannot touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ey'ry — 

The /in/fo&; touch, the pon drous balls expires. 


Iſh and Exfe.| 
Lid r. 2. ſ. | lintrum, Lat. lia, Welſh and rie. 
I, The ſoft ſubſtance commonly called flax. 
2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubſtance to 
lay on ſores. a 
I drefſed them up with unguentum baſilici cum 
vitello ovi, upon pledgits of lint. Wiſman's Surgery. 
LYNTEL. z. . | lirteal, French.] That part of 
—5 door frame that lies croſs the poſts over 


Take a bunch of hy ſop, and dip it in the blood 
that is in the baſon, ſtrike the awe! and the 
two ſide- poſts. Exngue, 

When you lay any timber or brick work, as 
lintels over windows, lay them in loam, which is a 
great preſerver of timber. Moxan's Mechanical Exe. 

Silver the /inta/s deep projecting o'er, ms 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

Lrox. u. ſ. Han, French; ko, Latin. | 

1. The fierceſt and molt maguauimous of four- 


| footed beaſts. 


King Richard's ſirname was Cor-de-Lion, fot 
his fon-like courage.  Gamden's Remains. 
Be lian mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquifh'd be. Ste. Moc, 
The ſphinx, a famous monſter in Egypt, had 
the face of a virgin, and the body of a ln. 1 b. 
They rejoice . — 
Each with their kind, es with lioneſs; 3 
30 fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin d. Aar. 
Sec uh hearted Richard, 
Piouſly valiant, like a torrent ſwell'd 0 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, men, he prefs'd, 
Amidſt the thickeſt battle. Put. 
2. A fign in the zodiac. , 
The lien for the hondurs of his Kn, 
The ſqueezing crab, and Ringing ſcorpion ſhine 
For aiding heaven, when giauts dar'd to brave 
The threat ned ſtars. Creech"; Maui. 
LYoxE5$5. ». /. [feminine of g.] A the liggp. 
Under which buth's ſhale, a / 2»; 
Lay couching head on grown, with catlike watch, 
Whea that the ſleeping man thoutd ſtir. S 
The furious len-, 


Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth 


Tou. Atlay. 
1 The 


LIQ 


- The greedy heneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton Kid the brow2e. 
Dryden. 
If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very ſe- 


vere manner, puniſh the adulteries of the lion ,.. 

Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

LYoxLEAF. x. /. { lontopctalon, Latin.] A _ 

ter. 

JL1ox's-Mou TH. : | 

Lilo x's-PAw. n. ſ. [from lian. ] The name 

Liox's-TAIL. of an herb. 

Li'ox's-To00 TH. 


Lie. =. /. lippe, Saxon.) 

1. The outer part of the mouth, the muſcles 
that ſhoot beyond the teeth, which are of ſo much 
eſe in ſpeaking, that they are uſed for all the or- 
gans of ſpeech. 

Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 
That play'd on her ripe li, ſeem'n not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

No falſehood ſhall defile my lips with lies, 

Or with a vail of truth diſguiſe. Sandys. 
Her ies bluſh deeper ſweets. Thomſon's Spring. 
2. The edge of any thing. 
In many places is a ridge of mountains ſome diſ- 
cance from the ſea, and a plain from their roots to 
tlie ſhore; which plain was formerly covered by 
the ſea, which bounded againſt thoſe hills as its firſt 
ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of its veſſel. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

In wounds, the /ps fink and are flaccid; agleet 
followeth, and the fleſh within withers. Viſeman. 

3. To make a lip. To hang the % in ſullenneſs 
and contempt. 

A letter for me ! It gives me an eſtate of ſeven 
years health; in which time I will make a % at 
the phyſician. Shakeſpeare. 


ſalete. 
A hand, that kings 
Have pt, and trembled kiſſing. Shak. Ant. and Cie. 
Oh ! *tis the fiends arch mock, 
To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shakeſp. 

LiyLAaBouR. n.ſ. [Ip and labeur.] Action of 
the lips without concurrence of the mind; words 
without ſentiments. : 

Faſting, when prayer is not directed to its own 
purpoſes, is but /p/abo:r. Taylor's Rule of Liv. Holy. 

Liro'/TuYMous. adj. [im and Juju. ] Swoon- 
ing ; fainting. 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with a /yporhymous an- 
gour, and great oppreſſion about the ſtomach and 
dy pochonders, expect no relief from cordials. 

Harvey en the Plague. 

Liro/THYMY. . /, Mn,] Swoon ; faint- 
ing fit. 

The ſenators falling into a lipathymy, or deep 
ſwooning, made up this pageantry of death with a 
repreſenting of it unto life. Taylor's Worthy Com. 

In lypubymys or ſwoonings, he uſed the frication 
of this finger with ſaffron and gold. Brown's Vul. Er. 

LYeeevd. adj. | from /ip.] Having lips. 

LieyiTOUBE. 3. f. [lippitude, Fr. lippitudo, Lat. 
Blearedneſs of eyes. 

Diſeaſes that are infectious are, ſuch as are in the 
ſpirits and not ſo much in the humours, and there- 
fore paſs eaſily from body to body ; ſuch are peſ- 
tilences and /ippitudes." Bacon. 

LV wis Do. 7. ſ. [lip and ar iſdam.] Wiſdom in 
talk without practice. 

I find that all is but / eim, which wants ex- 
perience; I now, woe is me, to try what love 
can do. Sidney. 

LYQuaBLE. adj. [from izuo, Latin.] Such as 
may be melted. 

LrevarTicx. ». /. [from liguo, Latin. ] 

I. The act of melting. 

2. Capacity to he melted. 

The common opinion hath been, that chryſtal is 
nothing but ice and fnow concreted, and, by du- 

ration of time, congealed beyond quation. Brown. 


To LYQuATE. D. . LV, Latin. ] To melt 3 


to liquefy. 
If the ſalts be not drawn forth before the clay 
is baked, they are apt to /quate. N uadivard on Foſſils. 
Liguera'cTIo0N. 2. . | liguefaetio, Latin; I gue- 


To Lie. v. a. [from the noun. ] To kiſs. Ob- 


LIS | 
faction, Fr.] The act of melting; the ſtate of be- 
ing melted. 

Heat diſſolveth and melteth bodies that keep in 
their ſpirits, as in divers liquefa#ims; and ſo doth 
time in honey, which by age waxeth more liquid. 

. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The burning of the earth will be a true /iguefac- 
or diſſolution of it, as to the exterior region. 
Burnet. 
LiquerraBLE. adj. [from liquefy.] Such as 
may be melted. 

There are three canſes of fixation, the even 
ſpreading of the ſpirits and tangible parts, the 
cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, and the jejunenefs 
or extreme comminution of ſpirits; the two firſt 
| may be joined with a nature /iguefiable, the laſt not. 
4 : ; Bacon's _ Hiſtory. 

o LVQUEFY. v. @. | liguefier, Fr. liquefacuo, 
Lat.] To 5 — PR "Y 

That degree of heat which is in lime and aſhes, 
being a ſmothering heat, is the moſt proper, for it 
doth neither /quefy nor rarefy ; and that is true 
maturation. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

To LGV BFV. v. . To grow limpid. 

The blood of St. Januarius liuged at the ap- 
proach of the ſaint's head. Addifon on Italy. 


to melt. 

Lique'scexT. adj. | liqueſcens, Lat.] Melting. 

Lrgv1. adj, [ liquide, Fr. liquids:, a} | - 

1. Not ſolid ; not forming one continuous ſub 
ſtance; fluid. 

Gently rolls the liquid glaſs. 

2. Soft ; clear. 

Her breaſt, the ſug'red neſt 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of quid melody. 
- Pronounced without any jar or harſhneſs. 
he many [quid conſonants give a pleaſing ſound 
to the words, though they are all of one ſyllable. 

Dryden's Aneid. 
Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia's Iiuid name the nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal nine. Pope. 
= 4. Diſſolved, ſo as not to be obtainable by 
W. 

If a creditor ſhould appeal to hinder the burial 
of kis debtor's corpſe, his appeal ought not to be 
received, ſince the buſineſs of burial requires a 
quick diſpatch, though the debt be entirely /zquid. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

LVQUID. ». /. Liquid ſubſtance ; liquor. 

Be it thy choice, when ſummer heats annoy, 
To fit beneath her leafy canopy, 

Quafting rich /iquid;. Philips. 

To LYquivaTE. v. a. [from /iquid.] To clear 
away; to leſſen debts. - 

OP Dr. 2. . from guid. ] Subtilty ; thin- 
neſs. N 

The ſpirits, for their /iquidity, are more incapa- 
ble than the fluid medium, which is the conveyer 
of ſounds, to perſevere in the continued repetiti- 
on of vocal airs. Glanville, 

L1quipxtss. 1. . [from liquid.) Quality of 
being liquid; fluency. 

Oil of anniſeeds, in a cool place, thickened into 
the conſiſtence of white butter, which with the 
leaſt heat, reſumed its former /quidneſs. Boyle. 

LYQUOR. . . [/iquor, Lat. liqueur, Fr.] 

1. Any thing liquid: it is coramonly uſed of 
fluids inebriating, or impregnated with ſomething, 
or made by decoction. 

Nor enyy'd them the grape 
Whoſe heads that turbulent /iqzor fills with fumes. 
Milton. 

Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a 5quor pour'd 
into a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſea- 
ſons. South's Sermons. 

2. Strong drink; in familiar language. 

To L GOR. v. a. | from the noun. ] To drench 
or moiſten. 

Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are /iquored. 

ac 


| Lixicoxr xc. n./. A flower. 
LIS NE. 2. /. A cavity; a hollow. 
In the /iſne of a rock at Kingſcote in Glouceſ- 


Lic urs cEN Cv. 2. /. [ ligueſcentia, Lat.] Aptneis 


Dr. Daniel. U 


Craſhaw. F 


Bacon, | good 


LIS 


terſhire, I found a buſhel of petrified ' 
each near as big as my fiſt. Hale Origin of Mank, 

To LISP. v. a. [Slipp, Saxon.] To ſpeak with 
too frequent appulſes of the tongue to the teeth or 
palate, like children. 

Come, I cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and 
that,. like a many of theſe 7i/ping hawthorn buds, 
that come like women in men's apparel, and ſmell 
like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling time. Shakeſpeare. 

Scarce had ſhe learnt to iſp a name 
Of martyr, yet ſhe thinks it ſhame 
Life ſhould ſo long play with that breath, 

Which ſpent can buy ſo brave a death. Craſhar, 

They ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be dreſt, or how to /iſp abroad. Claveland. 

Appulſe partial, giving ſome paſſage to breath, 
is made to the upper teeth, and cauſes a /iſping 
ſound, the breath being ſtrained through the 
teeth. Holders Elements of Speech, 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

L in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 
15P, n. /. | from the verb.] The act of liſping. 

I overheard her anſwer, with a very pretty TA 
O! Strephon, you are a dangerous creature. Tutier. 
LYsyPER. ». . | from liſp. ] One who liſps. 

Lis r. . .. | liſte, French. 
1. A roll; a catalogue. 
He was the ableſt emperor of all the A,. Bacon. 
Some ſay the loadſtone is poiſon, and therefore 
in the / of poiſons we find in many authors. 
Brown. 

Bring next the royal A of Stuarts forth, 
adaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. 

| Prior. 
2. [Lice, French. ] Incloſed ground in which 
tilts are run, and combats fought. 
Till now alone the mighty nations ſtrove, 
The reſt, at gaze, without the % did ſtand ; 
And threat'ning France, plac'd ike a painted 


ove, 

Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 

Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance, 

In meaſur'd kt; to toſs the weighty lance; 
And who lus rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 
His be the dame, and his the treaſure too, Pope, 

3. Bound; limit. 

The ocean, overpeering of his %, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous 

Than young Laertes in a riotous head 

O'er bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

She within % my ranging mind had brought, 

That now beyond myſelf I will not go. Davies. 

4. [Lyrran, Sax. | Deſire; willingneſs ; choice. 
Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech ! 

—Too much; 

I find it ſtill when I have / to fleep. Shakeſpeare. 

Nothing of paſſion or peeviſhnefs, or / to con- 
tradi, ſhall have any bias on my judgment. 

King Charles. 

He ſaw falſe reynard where he lay full low ; 

I need not ſwear he had no 4% to crow. Dryden, 

5. [Licium, Lat. fe, Fr.] A trip of cloth. 

A linen ſtock on one leg; and a kerſey boot 
hoſe on the other, gartered with a red and blue 
lit. Shakeſpeare. 
Inſtead of a % of cotton, or the like filtre, we 


made uſe of a ſiphon of glaſs. Bey k. 
A Hi the cobler's temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of his eyes. Swift. 


6. A border. 
They thought it better to let them ſtand as a %, 
or marginal border, unto the Old Teſtament. 
Hooker, 
To Lis T. v. n. [Lyrran, Saxon.) To chuſe ; 
to deſire ; to be diſpoſed ; to incline. 
To fight in field, or to defend this wall, 
Point what you %, I nought refuſe at all. 
Fairy Queer. 
Unto them that add to the word of God what 
them Hen, and make God's will ſubmit unto their 
will, and break God's commandments for their 
own tradition's ſake, unto them it ſeemeth not 
| b Hooker. 
They imagine, that laws which permit them 
not to do as they would, will endure them to 
ſpeak a> they lift, Hooker . 
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LIS 
Let other men think of your devices as they I, 
in my judgment they be mere fancies. * 6. 
Now by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelt, 
It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what I i/f. Sbateſp. 
Kings, lords of times, and of 
Take their advantage when, and how, they l. 


li 
Damel. 
When they 4%, into the womb | 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their * — Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

To Lis r. v. a. [from /, a roll. ] 

z. To enliſt ; to enrol or regiſter. 

For a man to give his name to Chriſtianity in 
thoſe days, was to 4% himſelf a martyr, and to bid 
farewell not only to the pleaſures, but alſo to the 
hopes of this life. South, 

They A with women each degen'rate name 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden. 

2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers; to enliſt. 

The lords would, by k/ing their own ſervants, 
pexſuade the gentlemen in the town to do the like. 

b Clarendon, 

The king who raiſed this wall appointed a mil- 
lion of ſoldiers, who were //t:d and paid for the 
defence of it againſt the Tartars. Temple. 

Two hundred horfe he ſhall command; 
Though few, a warlike and well-choſen band, 
Theſe in my name are E/ted. Dryden. 

3- [ From 4%; encloſed ground. ] To encloſe for 
combats. 

How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As in a lied field to fight your cauſe ? 

Unaſk'd the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

4. [From %, a ſhred or border. ] To ſew to- 
gether, in ſuch a fort as to make a particoloured 
thew. 

Some may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of 
benefits, like a Kind of embroidering or iin of 
one favour upon another. Wotton's Life of Bucking. 

5. (Contracted from /-fen.] To hearken to; to 
liſten ; to attend. 

Then weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you 4% his ſongs ; 

Or lofe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

I, this ſound I better know : 
Lift I would I could hear mo. Ben Jonſon. 

L1's TED. adj. Striped; particoloured in long 
Kreaks. | 

Over his head behold 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conſpicuous, with three //ted colours gay, 
BetoK'ning peace from God, and coy'nant new. 
Milton. 
As the ſhow'ry arch 
With //ed colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholder's eyes. Philips. 

To LISTEN. v. a. To hear; to attend. Obſolete. 

Lady, vouchſafe to Ifen what I ſay. Shakeſpeare. 

One cried, God bleſs us ! and, amen ! the other; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, 
Li/t:ning their fear I could not ſay, amen ! Shakeſp. 

He, that no more muſt ſay, is //ened more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to 

gloſe. Shak: ſpeare. 

The wonted roar was up amidſt the woods, 
And fill'd the air with barbarous diſſonance, 

At uuf I ceas'd and ien d them a while. Milton, 
SIO Li'sTEx. v. n. To hearken; to give atten- 

n. 

2A to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 

Tu tell you news. Shak. Taming of the Shrecu. 

Anti;onous uſed often to go diſguiſed, and /i/fen 
at the tents of his ſoldiers; and at a time heard 
ſome that ſpoke very ill of him : whereupon he 
ſaid, If you ſpeak ill of me, you ſhould go a little 
farther off, Bacon's Apuphthegms. 

L:fen, O iſles, unto me, and A peopl-. 

iab xlix. 

When we have occaſion to I len, and give a more 
particular attention to ſome ſound, the tympanum 
is drawn to a more than ordinary tenſion. Holder. 

On the green bank I ſat, and IH long; 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. 

He ſhall be receiv'd with more regard, 


And id to, than modeſt truth is heard. Dry. 


Dry. 


LIT 


To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe 
their ſucceſs: the audience k/ens after nothing 
elſe. Addiſen. 

Li's Tx#R. #. . [from /ifen.] One that heark- 

ens: a hearkener. 

renn X 

oe. 

Liſteners never hear well of themſelves. L'Eftran. 

If ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a good 
liftener, ſhe may make a tolerable figure, which 
will ſerve to draw in the young chaplain. Sift. 

The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brother in 
a lodge, was a warning to the reſt to have a care 
of /ifteners. Swift. 

LrsTLEss. adj. [from fe. 

1. Without inclination ; wit any determina- 
tion to one thing more than another. 

Intemperance and ſenſuality clog men's ſpirits, 
make them groſs, leſs, and unaftive. Tillotſon. 

If your care to wheat alone extend, 

Let Maja with her ſiſters firſt deſcend, 

Before you truſt m earth your future hope, 

Or elſe expect a AH, lazy crop. Dryden's Virgil. 

Lazy lolling fort 

Of ever Ae loit'rers, that attend | 
No cauſe, no truſt. Pope. 
I was % % and deſponding. Gulliver Travel. 

2. Careleſs; heedleſs:: with of. 

The fick for air before the portal gaſp, 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, 

Benumb'd with cold, and Ah of their gain. Dryd. 

L1sTLESLY. adv, [from ie,. Without 
thought ; without attention. 

To know this perfectly, watch him at play, and 
ſee whether be be ſtirring and active, or whether 
he lazily and Ay dreams away his time. Locke. 

L1sTLESNESS. u. ſ. | from et.] Inattention ; 
want of deſire. 

It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed 
by /itleſneſs of ſorrow. Taylor. 

Lit, the preterite of light; whether 10 light ſig- 
nifies to happen, or to ſet on fire, or guide with light. 

Believe thyſelf, thy eyes, 

That firſt iaflam'd, and / me to thy love, 

Thoſe ſtars, that ſtill muſt guide me to my joy. 

Southerne. 

I /i: my pipe with the paper. Addiſen's SpetFator. 

LiT a l 8 = . [Moraes ; /itanie, French. ] A form 
of ſupplicatory praver. 

Supplications, with ſolemnity for the appeaſing 
of God's wrath, were of the Greek church, termed 
litarie: and rogations of the Latin. Hooker. 

Recolle& your fins that you have done that 
week, and all your lifetime; and recite humbly 
and devoutly ſome penitential l. Taylor. 

LITERAL. adj. | literal, Fr. litera, Lat.] 

1. According to the primitive meaning, not 
figurative. 

Through all the writings of the antient fathers, 
we ſee that the words, which were, do continue ; 
the only difference is, that whereas before they 
had a t. a, they now have a metaphorical uſe, 
and are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, 
that what they did ſignify in the latter, is accom- 
pliſhed in the truth. Hooker. 

A foundation, being primarily of uſe in archi- 
tecture, hath no other /itsra/ notation but what 
is founded in that, and deduced from thence. 

Hammond. 

2. Following the letter, or exact words. 

The fitteſt for publick audience are tuch as, 
following a middle courſe between the rigour of 
fiteral tranſlations and the liberty of porapbraſts, 
do with great ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver the 
meaning. Hooker. 

3. Conſifting of letters; as, the /tera/ notation 
of numbers was known to Europeans before the 
c Is. 

233 * n. ſ. Primitive or literal meaning 

How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe 
metaphorical expreiſions unto the people, and 
what abſurd conceits they will ſwallow in their 
liter als, an example we have in vur profeſſion. 

Brown's Vulgor Errours. 

LiT:erRaLITY. u. fo [from ſinral.] Original 


| 


. 
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Not attaining the true 
intention of the words, they are 
their ſuperconſequences, coherences, figures, or 
tropologies, and are not ſometimes perſuaded be- 
yond their Aiteralitixs. Brown, 

LYTERALLY. adv. [from literal.] 

1. According to the primitive import of words ; 
not figuratively. * 

That a man and his wife are one fleſh, I can 
comprehend ; yet //erally taken, it is a thing im- 
poſſible. - Sit. 

3 cloſe adherence to words; word 
word. 

Endeavouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus as 
cloſe as was able, I have performed that epiſode 
too Aterally; that giving more ſcope to Mezentius 
and Lauſus, that verſion, which has more of the 
majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his conciſeneſs. Dr yd-2.. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be 
tranſlated literally; his genius is too ſtrong to bear 
a chain. Dr yden. - 
LYTERARY. adj. | Atera iu, Lat.] Reſpecting 
letters; regarding learning. £Ziterary hiſtory, is 
an account of the ſtate of learning and of the lives 
of learned men. Literary converſation, is talk 
about queſtions of learning. Literary is not pro- 
perly uſed of miſſive letters. It way be ſaid, this 
epiftolary correſpondence was political oftener than 
literary. 

LITE RATT. . . [Italian.] The learned. 

I ſhall conſult ſome lierrati on the project ſent 
me for the diſcovery of the longitude. Spe&#ator,- 

LtY'TERATURE. . ſ. ¶ /iteraturay: Lat.] Learn- 
ing; {kill in letters. 

This kingdom hath been famous for good [itera- 
ture; and if preferment attend deſervers, there 
will not want. Bacon. 

When men of learning are acted by a know- 
ledge of the world, they give a reputation to kte- 
rature, and convince the world of its uſefulneſs. 

Addijen's Freebolder. 
Li THARGE. n. . [liebe ge, French; barg) 
rum, Latin. 

Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone 
or with a mixture of copper. This recrement is 
of two kinds, /i:harge of gold, and /:tharge of filver. 
It is collected from the furnaces where filver is ſe- 
parated from lead, or from thoſe where gold and 
ſilver are purified by means of that metal. The 
licharge fold in the ſhops is produced in the copper 
works, where lead has been uſed to purify that 
metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it. Hi: Mat. Meld. 

I have ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to 
the teſt or cupel as well as the gold or /tharge. 

Boy. ' 

If the lead be blown off from the filver by the 
bellows, it will, in great part, be collected in 
the form of a darkiſh powder; which, becaute 
it is blown off from ſiiver,. they call _—_— of 
ſilver. le. 
LIT HE. adi. [ liSe, Saxon. ] Limber ; gexible; 
pliant; eaſily bent. 

Th' unwieldy elephant, 
To make them micth, us'd all his might, and 
wreath'd | | 
His the proboſcis. Milton's Paradiſe L.. 

Li'TyzxEss. u. f. [from lithe.] Limberneis ; 
flexibility. 

LrTHEr. adj. | from be.] Soft; pliant. 

Thou antick death, 
Two Talbots winged through the {ther ſky, 
In thy deſpight ſhall *ſcape mortality. Shateſperre.- 

2. [Ly den, Saxon.] Bad; ſorry ; corrupt. It is 
in the work of Robert of Glouceſter written her. 

LiTHo/crAPHyY. . . [Nt andypatw. The art 
or practice of engraving upon ſtones. 

Li'THOMANCY. . /. [V and gαν.] Predic- 
tion by ſtones. 

As itrange muſt be the /ithomancy, or divination, 
from this ſtone, whereby Helenus the prophet 
foretold the deſtruction of Troy. Brown's Fol. Arr. 

LiTHONTRI'P TICK. adj. | bo and ; li- 
thontriptigue, Fr.] Any medicine proper to ditfolve 
the ſtone in the kidneys or bladder. 


= 


LiTH#o'ToMIST:. n. /. [MI and ripr.] A chirur- 
extracts the ſtone by opening the bladder. 
LiTroTomy,- 
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Lt'TroTowy. . {. [Ix and 74:2] The art or 
pratbice of cutting for the tone. 
[1'TiIGanNT.n ＋ | tg an Lein; lit gant, Fr.] 
One engaged in 2 ſuit of law, 
The caſt Vi nt fits not doven with one croſs 
- verdict, but recommences tus iuit. Decay of Picty. 
The Itigants tear one another to pieccs tor the 
- benefit of ſome third intereſt. Z Fjrrarge*s Fable; 
—— Li'TiGaxT. ac. Engaged in a juridical con- 
teſt. 
Judicial acts are thoſe writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped 
in open court at the int ance of ons or both of the 
parties tit; ant. A 2 i Parn gen. 
To LI IId ATE. 9. 4. lieg, Latin.] To cot reſt 
in law ; to debate by judici; 4 proceſs. 
Te LI TIC AT E. v. a. To manage a {ut ; to carry 
Oi a cauſe. 
The 7 Hants after the interpoſition of an ap- 
peal, ſtill He in the ſame cauſe. , Par. 
Lir rds Tiox. ». ſ. |{rrgatio, Latin; trom liti- 
pute, | Judicial contett ; foir of lau-. 
Never one clergyman had experience of both 
— ang, that hath not confeſſed, he had rather 
ade three ſuits in Wettmiatt er- hall, than one in 
e Cu en. lan. 
Lirtatovs. adj, Cie gi, French.) 
1. Inclinable to law-1tuits ; quarreliome; wrang- 
lng. 
. Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out ſtill 
Iiiuigiau men, who quarrels move. Daune. 
is great application to the law, had not in- 
fected his temper with any thing poſitive or - 
F.Q 4. 
. Difput able ; controvertible. 
In litig ious and controverted cauſes, the will of 
Gd is to have them to do whatſoever the ſentence 
of judicial and final deciſion ſhall determine. Hooker, 
No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Dutinguiſh d acres of lieus grounds. Dryd. Geor. 
Liti'ciovs LY. adv, {from litigiaus.] Wrang- 
Ungly. 
LiT1'ciousNE5s.2. /. from Ftigioes.] A wrang- 
ling diſpoſition ; inclination to vexatious ſuits. 
LIT TER. ». /. \ iitiere, French. ] 
- A kind of vehiculary bed ; a carriage capa- 
ble of containing a bed hung between two horſes. 
To my li trait z 
Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me. Shateſp. K. Jolm. 
He was carried in a rich chariot litteraviſe, with 
two horſes at each end. - Bacon's New Atlantis, 
The drow(ſy frighted ſeeds, 
That draw the ter of cloſe curtain'd ſleep. Mill. 
_ Here modeſt matrons in ſoft /:tt-r; driv'n, 
In ſolemn pomp appear. Drydin's Aneid. 
Litr-r; thick beſiege the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies Wait 
The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. The ſtraw laid under animals, or on plants. 
To crouch in Etter of your ſtable planks. 5). 
I: ke off the liter from your Kernel beds. LU. 
1 heir Itter is not toſs'd by ſows unclean. Dry. 
A brood of young. 
1 do here walk before thee like a ſow that 
h2: overwhelmed all her /e but one. Shak. 
Reflect upon that numerous „iter of ſtrange, 
icnſcleis opinions, that crawl en the 1 orld. 
South, 
A wolf came to a ſow, and very kindly offered 
to take care of her lite, UFRrong 
Full many a year his hateful head had deen 
For tribute paid, nor ſince in Cambria ſeen : 
The laſt of all the liter 'ſcap'd by chance, 
And from Geneva firſt inteſted France. Dryden. 
4. A birth of animals. | 
Fruitful as the ſow that carry 'd 
The thirty pigs at one large /t farrow d. Dry. 
. Any number of things thrown fluttithly about. 
— who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a ftrict ſurvey 
Of all the 7er as it lay. 
To LYTTEx. v. a. {from the noun ] 


Swift. 


1. To bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of human 
beirgs in abaorrence or contempt. 
Then was this iſland, 
Save for the ſon that ſhe did e ee, 


dit) 7. | 
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A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. Shakj. peart's Tempeſt. 
My father named me Autolycus, being /itr+"d 
under Mercury, who, as 1 am, was likewiſe a 
ſnapper up of uncomſidered trifles. Sh. I in. Tal. 
ihe whelps of bears are, at firſt Z/tering, with- 
out all form or faſhion. Hak-willon Providence. 
We might conceive that dogs were created 


us. Brovn. 
2. To cover with things negligently, or ilut- 
tiſhly ſcattered about. 
They found 
The room with volumes 4:::+*d round. 
3- To cover with ſtraw. 
He found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 
But for his eaſe well /tter'd was the floor. Dryd. 
4. To ſupply cattle with bedding. 
LUTTLE. adj. | comp. J Pope. leaſt ; latels, 
OO I7zel, Saxon. | 
Sm: all in extent. 
The coaſt of Dan went ont too , for them. 
Foſhua xix. 
diminutive; of ſmall 


S wiſt, 


2. Not great; ſmall; 
bulk. 
He ſought to ſee Jeſus, hut could not for the 
preſs, becauſe he was 7itel- of ſtature. Luk- „ XIX. 3. 
His fon, being then very u, I conſidered only 
as wax, to be moulded as one pleaſes. Locke. 
One wou'd have all things /iztle ; hence has try'd 
Turkey poults, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry'd. 
| King. 
3. Of ſmall dignity, power, or importance. 
When thou watt Ji in thine own fight, waſt 


thou not made the head of the tribes? 1 Sam. xv. 
He was a very lit, gentleman. Clarendon. 


All that is paſt ought to ſeem /*/- to thee, be- 
cauſe it is ſo in itſelf. Tayln's Guid, to Devotion. 
4. Not much; not many. 
He muſt be looſed a Uzt/- ſeaſon. Revelations, 
A little fleep, a It flumber, a lietlè folding of 
the hands to ſlcep; ſo ſhall poverty come upon 
thee. Proverbs. 
And now in liule ſpace 
The confines met. Milton. 
By ſad experiment I know 
How little weight my words with thee can find. 
Milton. 
A /i:tl: learning is a dans” rous thing. 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring. Pope. 
5. Some; not none: in this ſenſe it always 
ſtands between the article and the noun. 
I leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, 


| which may plentifully be found in him, by any one 


who will but read with a e attention. Locke. 

L1TTLE. u. ſ. 

1. A ſmall ſpace. 

Much was in Ii writ 3 and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray'd, Dry, 
2. A ſmall part ; a ſmall proportion. 

He that deſpiſeth little things, ſhall periſh by 
little and little, Eccluſ. 

The poor remnant of human feed which re- 
mained in their mountains, peopted their country 
again ſlow ly, by Jie and l Bacon's New Auel. 

By freeing the precipitated matter from the reſt 
by filtration, and grinding the white precipitate 
with water, the mercury will /izile by 1izzle be ga- 
thered into drops. Boyle, 

I gave thee thy maſter's houſe, and the, houſe 
of Iſrael and Judah; and if that had been too 
little, I would have given ſuch and ſuch things. 

2 Sam. Xii. 8. 

They have much of the poetry of Mecænas, but 
little of his libexality. Dryd, Pref. to All for Love. 

Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the 4, I receive. Dryden. 

There are many expreſſions, which carrying 
with them no clear ideas, are like to remove but 
little of my ignorance. Locke, 

3. A ſlight affair. 

As if 'twere iti from their town to chaſe, 

I through the ſeas purſued their exil'd race. Dr. 

I view with anger and diſdain, 

_ How ie gives thee joy or pain: 


A print, a bronze, a flow'r, a root. P: ivr. 
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changed as :ttle as poſſihle. 


lind, becauſe we obſerve they were ittered fo with - 
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4- Not much. 
Theſe they are fitted ide and „l elſe. CR. 
LiTTLE. . 
1. In a ſmall degree. 
The received definition of names ſhould be 


Waiti's Logicks 
2. In a ſmall quantity. 

The poor ſleep /1/. Orway. 
3- In ſome degree, but not great. 


Where there is too great a thinneſs in the — 


ſubacid ſubſtances are proper, though they are 


little aſtringent. Arbutb. on aw 

4. Not much. 

The tongue of the juſt is as choice ſilver; the 
heart of the wicked is 4224 worth. Prov. x. 23. 

Finding him ie ſtudious, ſhe choſe rather to 
endue him with converſative qualities of youth ; 
as, dancing and fencing. Wottorr. 

That poem was infamouſly bad; this parallel is 
little better. / — s Dufrejmy. 

Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of ob- 
ſcure terms, yet in their ſermons were very hbe- 
ral of all thoſe which they find in ecclefrafticat 
writers. Swift, 

LUTTLESNESS. a. , [from e.] 5 

1. Smalnefs of bulk. 

All trying, by a love of littlone/:, 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs ; 

Even that nothing which at fuſt we were, 

Donne, 

We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of lin- 
neſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as 
many of them might float up in the air. — 

2. Meanneſs; want of grandeur. 

The Engliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to 
raiſe their language with metaphors, by the pomp- 
ouſneſs of the whole phraſe, to wear off any /irr/-. 
neſs that appears in the particular parts. Addi/or. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does 
not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our 4 
ſo much, as if it was always diſplayed. Collier. 

L1TToRAL. adj. | littoralis, Latin.] Belonging 
to the ſhore. 

L1TuRGY. . .. Auras; litur gie, French. ] Form 
of prayers ; formulary of publick devotions. 

We dare not admit any ſuch form of lig, as 
either appointeth no ſcripture at all, or very little 
to be read in the church. Honker, 

The blefledeſt of mortal wights began to be im- 
portuned, fo that a great part of divine /turgy was 
addreſſed ſolely to her. Heorw:l. 

It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt 
powerful /1gy and means of impetration in this 
world. Taylur. 

To Live. v. a. [lypian, lypigan, Saxon. ] 

1. To be in a ſtate of animation; to be not 
dead. 

Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
When living day ſhould kiſs it? Shake/p. Mact, 

To ſave the living, and revenge the dead, + 
Againſt one warrior's arms all Troy they led. 

Dryden. 

2. To paſs life in any certain manner with re- 
zard to habits ; good or ill, happineſs or miſery. 

O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee 
to a man that /ivh at reſt ! Feels. xli. 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched 
them ſo near for their lig, that they went near 
to touch him for his life. Hayward. 

The condition required of us is a conjuncture of 
all goſpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed 
with much weakneſs, and perhaps with many fins, 
ſo they be not wilfully {ved and died in. — 

A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have /ved down the pope, and the hole conſiſt- 
ory. Atterbury, 

If we act by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall 
/ive and die in miſery. Addiſon's S pectator. 

If we are firmly reſolved to hows up to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, without any regard to wealth and 
reputation, we way go through life with ſteadi- 
neſs and pleaſure. Adolf on. 

3+ To continue in life. 


WT 


and had ſomething to /i- on now he was old. Temp. 
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3 Our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall Eves the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſpeare. 
See the minutes how they run ; 
How many makes the hour full complete, 
'How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may e. SH. 
The way to {ve long muſt be, to uſe our bodies 
ſo as is moſt agreeable to the rules of temperance. 
Ray on the Creanon, 
4. To live emphatically ; to be in a ſtate of 
happineſs. 
What greater curſe could envious fortune give, 
Than jult to die when I began to /vs? Dryden. 
Now three and thirty rolling years are fled 
Since I began, nor yet begin to /we. Brown. 

Live while you live, the Epicure would ſay, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures of the preſent day; 

Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies: 

Lord, in my views let both united be, 

I veto pleaſure when I /;vc to thee. Dodderidee. 

5. NY be exempt from death, temporal or ſpi- 
Tit ual. 

My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he ſhall 
live in them. Lev. xviii. 5. 

He died ſor us, that whether we wake or ſleep, 
we ſhould {ve together with him. 1 Thef. v. 10. 

6. To remain undeftroyed. 

It was a miraculous providence that could make 
a veſle!, fo ill manned, {ve upon fea; that kept 
it from being daſhed againit the hills, or over- 
whelm'd in the deeps. Burnt. 

Mark how the ſhiſting winds from weft ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies ! 

Nor can our ſhaken veſſels ve at ſea, 
Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way. Dry. 

7. To continue; not to be loſt. 

Mens evil manners Ive in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye 

Live: long upon the mind; the faithful ſight 
Engraves the knowledge with a deam of light. 
Watts. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me e to tame. P. 

8. To converſe : to cohabit : followed by wh, 

The ſhepherd ſwans ſhall dance and ſing, 

For they delight each May morning. 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then %ve <ith me, and be my love. 

9. To feed. 

Thote animals that ive upon other animals have 
their fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe that i 
upon vegetables. Av butbnat. 

10. To maintain one's ſelf; to be ſupported. 

A moſt notorious th ef; lived all his life-time 
of ſpoils and robberies. Spenſer. 

They which miniſter about holy things, {ve of 
the things of the temple. 1 Cor. ix. 13. 

His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall 
portion thereof appointed for his poor wife to /iv: 
upon. Coles, 

The number of ſoldiers can never be great in 
proportion to that of people, no more than of 
tote that are idle in a country, to that of thoſe 
who {ve by labour. Temple. 

He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, 


Shakeſpeare. 


it. To be in a ſtate of motion or vegetation. 
In a ſpacious cave of Irving ſtone, 
The tyrant Rolus, from his airy throne,, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds. 
iyden. 
Cool groves and Ning lakes: 
Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe 

12. To be unextinguiſhed. 

Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw : 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt.devour, 
Then on the lie coals red wine they pour. Dryd. 

Ltvz. ad. [from alzve.] 

I. Quick ; not dead. 

If one man's ox hurt another that he die, they 


at night. Dry. 
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2. Active; not extinguiſhed, 
A louder ſound was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſaltpetre 
upon caſting of a /ve coal upon it. Heyl. 
LYvELtss. adj. from ive.] Wanting life ; 
rather, 46. 
Detcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To demonttrate the life of ſuch a battle, 
In life fo lve/:f5 as it ſhews itſelf. Shak. Henry V. 

L!\vELi4000, 2. f. ¶ It appears to me corrupted 
from {ve/24;.) Support of life; maintenance; 
means of living. 

Ah! lucklefs babe! born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents baleful athes bred ; 

Full little weeneſt thou what ſurrows are, 

Left thee for portion of thy {/e/iboad / Fairy Queen. 

That rebellioa drove the lady from thence, to 
find a /ive/ibyd out of her own eſtate. Clarerdon. 

He brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſubmit 
to the picking up of a /#vkbod in that ſtrolling 
way of canting and begging. L' Eſtrange. 

It is their profeſſion and he to get their 
living by practices, for which they deſerve to for- 
teit their lives. South. 

They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt 
other places; which muſt very much diſperſe a 
people, and oblige them to ſeek a H d where 
they can find it. Addiſon”; Speiator, 

Trade employs multitudes of hands, and fur- 
niſhes the pooreſt of our fellow- ſubjects with the 
opportunities of gaining an honeſt lie: the 
{kilful or induftrious find their account in it. A 

LtvELIiNXEssS. n. /. gm lwely.] 

1. Appearance of lite. - 

That vn /s which the freedom of the pencil 
makes appear, may ſeem the living hand of na- 
ture. Drydn's Dufr:ſnoy. 
2. Vivacity ; ſprightlineſs. 
Extravagant young fellows, that have {velineſs 
and ſpirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and to 
make able and great men; but tame and low ſpi- 
rits very ſeldom attain to any thing. Locks on Educ. 
Lt'veLoDs. v. ſ. [live and lde, from ld; the 
means of leading life.] Maintenance ; ſupport ; 
livelihood. *' . 

She gave like bleſſing to each creature, 
As well of worldly vb as of life, 
That there might be no difference nor ſtrife. Hub. 
Li'vELONG. adj. I ive and Ing.] 
t. Tedious ; long in paſſing, 

Many a time, and oft, 

Have you climb'd up the walls and hattlements, 
Your infants in your arms; and there have fate 
The /rwelong dav, with patient expeRation 
To ſee great Pompey pats. Shire. Julias Cie ſur. 
The obſcure bird clamour'd the {we/o2g night. Sha. 
Young and old come forth to play, 
| On a ſun-ſhine holiday, 
Till the {eng dav-light fail. 


: 


Milton. 


Seek tor pleaſure to deſtroy 

The forrows of this /ir-e/onp night. Prior. 
How could ihe fit the A day, 

Yet never ak us once to play ? Sw ft. 


2. Laſting ; durable. Not uſed. . 


Haſt built thyſelf a ive. monument. Mun. 
Lt'vELY. adj. [live and At.] 

1. Briſk ; vigorous ; vivacious. 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in ſuck haſte, 
With youthful ſteps * much /wcier than ere while 
He ſeems : ſuppoſing here to find his ſon, 

Or of him bringing to us ſome glad news? Million. 
2. Gay; airy. 

Dulnefs delighted, ey'd the /rwv-ly dunce, 
Rememb' ring ſhe herſelf was pertueſe once. Pope. 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from [iy to ſevere. 
3. Repreſenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us piea- 
ſure, a /iv-ly-initation of it in poetry or painting 
muſt produce a much greater. Dyyden's D 
4. Strong; energetick. 

His faith muſt be net only living, but /v-1y too; 
it muſt be brightened and ſtirred up by a particu- 
lar exerciſe of thoſe virtues ſpecifically requiſite 


Pope. 


mall fell the /ve ox, and divide the money. Exad. | 


Thou, in our wonder and aſtoniſhment, | 


LIV 


The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more 
full, intenſe and vey, than thoſe of natural bo- 
dies. Newton's Optics. 

Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 


and reflections, a lvch perſuaſion of the certainty 
of a future ſtate. Altterbar ys 
LiſvELiLY.\ 
LYvztLy. ** 


t. Briſkly; vigorouſly. 

They brought their men to the flough, who 
diſcharoiag LY almoſt cloſe ,to the face of the 
enemy, did much amaze them. Hayward. 

2. With ttrong refemblance of life. : 

That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which 
deſcribes moſt Ely our actions and patſions, our 
virtues and our vices. Dryd. Pref. ta bis State of In. 

Li'vex. u. f. [from [ive] 

1. One who lives. 

Be thy affections undiſturd'd and clear, 
Guided to what may great and good appear, 
And try if life be worth the lver's care. Prior. 

2. One who lives in any particular manner with 
reſpec to virtue or vice, happineſs or miſery. 

The end of his deſcent was to gather a church 
of holy chriſtian livers over the whole world. 

Hammonds Fundamentals. 

If any looſe {ver have any goods of bis on, 
the ſheriff is to ſeize thereupon. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Here are the wants of children, of diſtracted 
perſons, of ſturdy wandering beggars and loote 
diſorderly ive, at one view repreſented. :-r5, 

3- [From hpepe, Saxon.] One of the entrails, 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come : 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Tl.an my heart cool with mortifying groan. Shae. 
Reaſon and reſpect ; 
Make /r5 pale, and luſtihood dejected. Sh. 

LrvzrcoLovk. adj. { Ever and exlour.] Dark red. 

The uppermoſt ſtratum is of gravel ; then clay 
of various colours, purple, blue, red, Avec 

Woodward. 

LivexGROWN. adj. [liver and gretun. ] Having. 
a great liver. . : 

I enquired what other caſualties was moſt like 
the rickets, and found that /vi grown was _—_ 

raum. 

L1vzrworT. n. ſ. [liver and wort; lieben.] A. 

lane. 

p That ſort of /iv--v3-t which is uſecto cure the 
bite of mad dogs, grows on commons, and open 
heaths, u Here the graſs is ſhort, on declivities, 
and on the fides of pits. Thus ſpreads on the 
ſurface of the ground, and, hen in perfection 
is of an ah colour; but, as it grows old, it al- 
ters, and becomes of a dark colour. 

Alilier, 


LYvzxv. =. . [from {vrer, French. ] 

1. The act of giving or taking poſſeſſion. 

You do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Call in his letters patent tha dath 

By his attorneys general to ſi 

His /very, and deny his offered homage. Stu. 

3. Releaſe from wardſhip. 

Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their Every» 
and once eſfectually redeemed themſelves from ti e 
wardſhip of the tumults, I ſhould then ſuſpect my 
own judgment. King (bf 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. - 

4. The iſrite of being kept at a certain rate. 
What livery is we by common uſe in England - 
know well enough, namely, that it is an allow- 

ance of horſe meat; as they commonly uſe the 

word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at Lu; tus 
which word, I gueſs, is degved of [tix or de- 
livering forth their nigluly food ; fo in great houſe*y- 
the /iv- y is ſaid to be red op tor all night, th. 
is, their evering wilowance for drink: and 4very ig 
alto called the upper weed which a ſerving man 
wears ; ſo called, I ſuppoſe, for that it was de- 
livered and taken from him at pleaſure: fo it . 
apparent, that, by the word ary, is there meant 

horſe meat,-like as by the Signy is underſtood 
man's meat: Some fay it is derived of coin, far: 
that they aſed in their coignes not only to take” 
meat bat money; but I rather think is derived 
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LIV 
landlords of the Iriſh to have a common ſpending 
upon their tenants, who being commonly but te- 
nants at will, they uſed to take of them what vic- 
Tual; they lift ; for of victuals they were wont to 
make a ſmall reckoning. Spenſer on Irelund. 
1 The cloaths given to ſervants. 
ly mind for weeds your virtue's /ivery wears. 
Sidney. 
Perhaps they are by ſo much the more loth to 
forſake this argumeat, for that it hath, though no- 
thing elſe, yet the name of ſcripture, to give it 
ſome kind of countenance more than the pretext 
of le coats affordeth. Hooker. 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet do our hearts wear Timon's very, 
That ſec I by our faces. Shakef. Timm of Athens, 
Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, 
Aud crown'd with oak and laurel ev'ry knight, 
Are ſer: ants to the leaf, by Lv , known 
f innoceuce. Dr yden's Flower and Leaf. 
On others int'reſt her gay /'ry flings, 
Int'reſt that waves on party-coulour'd wulgs; 
Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, , 
And as ſhe turns the colours fall or rife. Dunciad. 
If your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by 
the footmen coming into the kitchen ; and to prove 
it true, throw a ladleful of broth on one or two of 
their Gveries. Swift. 


6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as a token | 


or conſequence of any thing. 
Of fair Urania, fairer than a green, 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's ae Sidney. 
Miſtake me not for my complexion 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burning fun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Sh. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground,. 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe wav'd their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 
„In all the /veries deck'd of ſummer's pride, 

With ſpots of gold and purple, azure, green, Mitt. 
Now came ſtill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her ſober live all things clad. Milton. 

Lt'vERYMAS. nf. [kurry and man.] 
1. One who wears a livery ; a ſervant of an in- 
ferior kind. p 
The witneſſes made oath, that they had heard 
ſome of the live nen frequently railing at their 
miſtreſs. Arbuthnot. 
2. {In London.] A freeman 'of ſome ſtanding 
in 2 company. 
Lives. u. /. [the plural of Ife.) 
So ſhort is life, that every peaſant ſtrives, 
In a farm houſe or field, to have three /v-5;. Donny. 
LIVID. adj. [lvidus, Latin; livide, French.) 
Diſcoloured, 2s with a blow; black and blue. 
It was a peſtilent fever, not ſeated in the veins 
or lumours, for that there followed no carbun- 
cles, no purple or Iv ſpots, the maſs of the 
blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my /ivid ſips beſtow a kiſs: 
O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! Dryden. 
{hey beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing 
blow, ; 
Tul they tun'd iD, and corrupt the ſnow. Dry. 
LIvI IT v. =. /. | {vide French; from Avid. 
Diſcolouration, as by a blow. 
The ſigns of a tendency to ſuch a Rate, are 
darknefs or {vidity of the countenance, Arvuthnot. 
Li'vixG., participial adj. 
1. Vigorous; active; as, a {ving faith. 
2. Being in motion ; having ſome natural ener- 
g, or principle of action: as, the living green, the 


| + 

Li'vixs. n. ,. [from J ve.] 

1. Support ; maintenance; fortune on which 
one lives. 

The Arcadians fought as in an unknown place, 
has ing no ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, 
as in their own place, fighting for their Iv, 

Wives, and children. Siducy. 

All they did caſt in of their abundance ; but ſhe 

of her want did caſt in all that ſhe had, even all 


L O 


There is no Luing without truſting ſome body 
or other, in ſome caſes. L'Eflrange. 

3- Livelihood. 

For ourſelves we may a living make. Hub, Talc. 

Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe 
can ſpin for her {ving Shak-/prare, 

Iſaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 

Or ſhortly you'll dig for your ig. Din bam. 

Actors muſt repreſent ſuch things as they ae 
capable to per form, and by which both they and 
the ſcribbler may get their /iving. Dryd. Pu. 

4. Benefice of a clergyman. 

Some of our miniſters having the {ings of the 
country offered unto them, without pains, will, 
neither for any love of God, nor for all the good 
they may do, by winning ſouls to God, be drawn 
forth from their warm neſts. Spenſer, 

The parſon of the pariſh preaching againſt adul- 
tery, Mrs. Bull told her huſband, that they would 
Join to have him turned out of his Zi-g for uſing 
perſonal reflections. Ar but hunt. 
eee LY. adv. | from living.] In the living 

re 


In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, 
who {vingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward 
pollution, whoſe temper pollutes themſelves. Frown, 

LI'VRE. u. ſ. ¶ French. ] The ſum by which the 
French reckon their money, equal nearly to our 
ſhilling. 

Lix!v1al.. adj. [ from lixivium, Latin. ] 

1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium. 

The ſymtoms of the excretion of the bile viti- 
ated, were a yellowiſh colour of the ſkin, and a 
lixwvial urine. Arbutbnot, 

2, Obtained by lixivium. 

Helmont conjectured, that Au] ſalts do not 
pre-exiſt in their alcalizate form. Boyle. 
| Lix1'viaTe. adj | lixivieux, French; from lix- 
iviam.] Making a lixivium. | 

In theſe the ſalt and [ixiviated feroſity, with 
ſome portion of choler, is divided between the 
guts and the bladder. Brown. 

Lixtviate ſalts, to which pot aſhes belong, by 
piercing the bodies of vegetables, diſpoſe them to 
part readily with their tincture. Boyl:. 

LIXIVIUM. . /. | Latin.] Lye; water im- 
pregnated with alkaline ſalt, produced from the 
aſhes of vegetables ; a liquor which has the power 
of extraction. | 

I made a /ixivium of fair water and ſalt of; 
wormwood, and having frozen it with ſnow and 
ſalt, I could not diſcern any thing more like to 
wormwood than to ſeveral other plants. Boyle. 

LIZ AMD. 1. J. | kſarde, French; lacerts, Latin. 
An animal reſembling a ſerpent, with legs added 
to it. 

There are ſeveral forts of {zard; ; ſome in Ara- 
bia of a cubit long. In America they eat /iz2rds ; it 
is very probable likewiſe that they were eaten in 
Arabia and Judza, fince Moſes ranks them among 
the unclean creatures. Calmet, 

Thou'rt like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 

As venomous toads, or {za1d's dreadful ſting. Sha. 

Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 

Liam d leg, and owlet's wing. Shak ſp. Macbeth. 

Luz AxRUITAL. n. . A plant. 

Liza/Rus TONE. . ſ. [lizard and flone.] A kind 
of ſtone. 8 

L. L. D. {/-gum docter.] A doctor of the canon 
and civil laws. * 

Lo. interjcct. la, Saxon.] Look; ſee; behold.| 
It is a word uſed to recall the attention generally 
to ſome object of ſight; ſometimes to ſomething 
heard, but not properly; often to ſomething to 
be underſtood. 

Ls! within a ken our army lies. Shakeſpeare. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And ſay, /»/ there is mad Petruchio's wife. Sate. 

Lo! I have a weapon, 

A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 

Upon a ſoldier's thigh. Shakeſpeare's Othelh. 
Thou did'ſt utter, 

I am yours for ever. 

— Why * you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe 
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For l! he ſung the world's ſtupenduous birth, 


Roſcommon. 
To blaſt our bold deſign. Dryder's Albion, 

Loc. u. ſ. [lxbe, French.] 

The {ach is a moſt dainty fiſh ; he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear ſwift brooks or rills, and 
lives there upon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt 
ſtreams: he grows not to be above a finger long, 
and no thicker than is ſuitable to that length : he is 
of the ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels 
like a barbel: he has two fins at his ſides, four at 
his belly, and one at his tail, dappled with many 
black or brown ſpots: his mouth, barbel-like, un- 
der his noſe. This fiſh is uſually full of eggs or 
ſpawn, and is by Geſner, and other phyſicians, 
commended for great nouriſhment, and to be very 

zrateful both to the palate and ſtomach of ſick per- 
ſons, and is to be fiſhed for with a ſmall worm, at 
the bottom, for he ſeldom riſes above the gravel. 
Walton's Angler, 


Lo / heav'n and earth combine 


Lo Ab. ». /. [ plade, Saxon.) 

1. A burthen; a freight; lading. 
| Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg'd, 

Deigas none to eaſe thy laad, and taſte thy ſweet ? 

| Milton. 

Then on his back he laid the precious /oad, 
And ſought his wonted ſhelter. Dry. Nun's Tul. 

Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 

While by our oaks the precious /ads are born, 
And realms commanded which theſe trees _ 
2. Weight; preſſure ; encumbrance. * 
Jove lighten'd of its 40 
Th' enormous maſs, the labour of a God. Pope. 

3- Weight, or violence of blows. 

Like lion mov'd they laid on had, 

And made a cruel fight. Chevy Chace, 

Far heavier {ad thyſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm. ; Milian. 

And Mneſtheus laid hard laad upon his helm. 

4. Any thing that depreſſes. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind 
under a great burden and bad of guilt, I know not, 
unleſs he be very ignorant. Ray on the Creation, 

5. As much drink as one can bear. 

There are thoſe that can never ſleep without 
their lad, nor enjoy one eaſy thought, till they 
bave laid all their cares to reſt with a bottle. 


L'E * . 
The thund'ring god, oy 
Ev'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his ad. Dryd. 

To Loav. v. a. preterite, hade; par. laden or 
laden. Pla dan, Saxon.) 

1. To burden ; to freight. 

At laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shake, 

Your carriages were heavy /cadrn; they are a 
burden to the beaſt, [ſaiah, xlvi. 1. 

2. To eacumber.; to embarraſs. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
only Þ.ds his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in 
winter nights for the entertainment of others Locke. 

3- To charge a gun. 

A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and l-ad- 
ing it ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. Wiſcm. 

4- To make heavy by ſomething ap or 
annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, {aden with death, ſtill ſounds 
In my ſtunn'd ears. Addiſon's Cato. 

Lo Aab. n. ſ. | more properly kd:, as it was anci- 
ently written; from læ dan, Saxon, to lead. ] The 
leading vein in a mine. * 

The tin lay couched at firſt in certain ſtrakes 
amongſt the rocks, like the veins in a man's body, 
from the depth whereof the main lad ſpreadeth 
out his branches, until they approach the open ai. 

Carew's Survey of Corn i. 

Their manner of workuig in the lead mines, is 
to follow the hond as it lieth. Carew. 

Lo ab EK. u. ſ. from ind.] He who loads. 

Lo'Avs MAN. 1. /. | /ode and man.] He who leads 
the way; a pilot. 

Lo Abs A8. 2. f. [more properly as in Mann- 


her {ving. Mart. 
2. Power of continuing life. 
3 


cWice. Shakeſpear c. 
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4 ville, bf fe, from lævan, to lewl.] The pele- 
u; the cyaoſure ; the leading or guiding ſtar. 

She was the thiaflar of my life; ſhe the bleſſing 
of mine eyes; ſhe the overthrow of my defires, 
and yet the recompence of my overthrow. Sid. 

My Helice, the had of my life. Spenſer. 

O happy fair ! 
Your eyes are ba#fars, and your tongue ſweet 
air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's e 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds ap- 
pear. Sha: ſpeare. 
That clear majeſty 
Which ſtandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her heavenly 
worth 
Lodeſtone to hearts, and / dear to all eyes. Davies. 

Lo“ Abs rox E. . [properly 1:d:/-:: or ledirg- 
gone. See Loavs Tak | The magnet; the ſtare 
em which the mariners compaſs needle is touched 
to give it a direction north and ſouth, 

The /ad/iene is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, 
found in large maſſes, of a deep iron-grey where 
freſh broken, and often tinged with a brownith or 
reddiſh colour: it is very heavy, and confiderably 
hard, and its great character is that of affecting 
iron. This ore of iron is found in England, and 
in moſt other places where there are mines of 
that metal. Hill': Materia Medica. 

The uſe of the luden was Kept as ſecret as any 
of the other myſteries of the art. Swift. 

LoaF. . ſ. from Play or lap, Saxon. ] 

1. A maſs of bread as it is formed by the baker: 
2 loaf is thicker than a cake. 

Eaſy it is 
Of a cut haf to Neal a ſhive we know. _ 

The bread corn in the town ſuſſiced not for fix 
days : hereupon the ſoldiers entered into propor- 
tion; and, to give example, the lord Clinton li- 
mited himſelf to a hf a-day. Hayward. 

With equal force vou may break a {af of bread 
into more and lets parts than arlump of lead of the 
ſame bigneſs. Digby. 

2. Any thick maſs into which a body is wrought. 

Your wine becomes ſo limped, that you may 
ÞHottle it with a piece of lf ſugar in each bottle. 

Mortimer. 

LOAM. . /. [im, laam, Saxon; limes, Latin; 
from d a fen, Tunic.) Fat, unctuous, tenaci- 
ous, earth; mar]. 

The pureſt treaſure 
Is ſpotleſs reputation ; that awayy 
Men are but gilded ha or painted clay. Shu. 

Alexander returned to dult : the duſt is earth; 
of earth we make ham; and why of that ham 
might they not ſtop a beer barrel? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

To Loaw. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſmear 
with loam, marl, or clay ; to clay. 

The joiſt ends, and girders which be in the walls, 
muſt be lem all over, to preſerve them from the 
corroding of the mortar. Maas ; Mech. Exer. 

Lo'amv. adj. [from hm.] Marly. 

The mellow earth is the beſt, between the two 
extremes of clay and ſaud, if it be not lamy and | 
d ding. Bacon. 

Anricala ſeedlings heſt like a hemy ſand, or light 
moiſt earth; yet rich and ſhaded. Evelyn's Kal. 

Loax, =. /. [Plan, Saxon.] Any thing lent ; 
any thing given to another, on condition of return 
er repayment. 

The better ſuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, 
the leſs need her majeſty aſk ſubſidies, fifteens, and 
(can, Bacon. 

You're on the fret, 
Recaufe, in fo dehauch'd and vile an age, 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and forſweur the Ian. : 
Dryden. 
Lo aT EH. adj. Clas, Saxon.] Unwilling; diſlik- 
zug; not ready; not inclined. 

Theſe freſh and delightful brooks, how flow ly 
they ſlide away, as lub to leave the company of ſo 
many things united in perfeRion ! Sidney. 
_ W th lofty eyes, half J to look fo low, 
due thanked them in her diſdainſul wiſe, 

N e other grace vouchſaſed them to ſhow 
Ot princeſs worthy, Fairy Queen. 


LOA 
When he heard her anſwers l, he Knew 


To ſpeak fo indirectiy, I am 6th; 
I'd ſay the truth; bat to accuſe him fo, 
That is your part. Shateſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 

Long doth ſhe tay, as /»th to leave the land, 
From whoſe ſoft fide ſhe firſt did iſſue make, 


She taſtes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, 


Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forſike. Davies. 
Then wilt thou not be th 
To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt 
A paradiſe within thee, happier far ! Milton. 
To pardon willing, and to punifh h; 


You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both: 

Lifting up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 

You cannot make the dead again to live. 
When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet 

ſhews him compaſſionate, and is &th to deſtroy 

ſuch a maſter-piece of nature. Dryder's Dufreſmy. 
As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, 

Firſt views the torrent he would venture o'er; + 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Lauth to wade through, and locber to gu round: 

Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make 

How deep it is; and, fighing, pulls it back. Dryd. 
I know you ſhy to be oblig d; | 

And ftill more hath to be oblig'd by me. Southern. 
To LoaTHE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. 
Parthenia had learned both liking and miſliking, 

loving and Harhing. Sidacy. 

They with their filthineſs 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother hath'd their beaſtlineſs. 
Spenjer. 

How am I caught with an unwary oath, 

Not to reveal the ſe:ret which I hath/ MWathy. 
For thee the lion /eaths the taſte of blood, 

And roaring hunts his female through the wood. 

Dryden 


Now his exalted ſpirit baths 

Incumbrances of food and cloaths. 

2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 
Loathing the honey'd cakes, I long for bread. 
Cowley. 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatisfacti- 
on, and is ſucceeded by hathing and ſatiety. Rogers. 
To ſee food with diſlike. 
hing is a ſymptom known to attend diforders 
of the ſtumach; the cure muſt have regard to the 
cauſe. Luincy. 
To LoaTHF. v. 2. 
a 1. To create diſguſt ; to cauſe abhorrence. Ob- 
olete. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 

The grifly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 

And /athing paddocks lording on the ſame. Spenſer, 

2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 

The fiſh in the river ſhall die, and the river 

ſtink ; and the Egyptians ſhall at to drink of the 

water. Exodus. 

Why do I ſtay within this hated place, 

Where every object ſhocks my lbathing ey es? Rowe. 
Lo'aTneR. . /. [ from hath.] One that loaths, 
Lo'/aTuFUL, adj. [bath and fu. 

t. Abhorring ; hating. 
Which he did with /atbfu! eyes behold, 

He would no more endure. Hubbeord's Talc. 
2. Abhorred ; hated, 

Above the reach of kathful finful luſt, 

Whoſe baſe effect, through cowardly diftruſt 

Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Sore 
LuvaTHISGLY. adv. | from .] In a fattidi- 

ous manner. 

Lo ATH VN. ed. from &k2%,] Hateful ; abhor- 
red; exciting hatred. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in {:;ht, 

Bred in the /-athy lakes of Tartary, 

With murd'rous ravin. Fairy 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 

Unfather'd heirs, aui Huy births of nature. Shak. 
Sour-ey'd diſdain, and diſcord thall beſtow 

The union of your bed with weeds ſo hath!y, 

That you ſhall hate it. Shat:/ſpeare's Tempeſt, 


Swift. 


Oo, 
xe *. 


Lo arutv. adv. \ from Heath. | Cawillingly ; 


Some ſecret forrow did her heart diftrain. F. N. 


Walks. 


LOB 

The upper ſtreams make fach hafte to have 

[their part of embracing, that the nether, thougi: 

tthly, mult needs give place unto them. Sidney. 

Lothly oppoſite I Rood 

To his unn ral purpoſe. $ Nu Lear. 
4 This fhews that you from nature rays 

That ſuffer not an artificial day. 5 

Lo Aruvrss. =. | from beth.} Unwillingneis. 


0 


The fair ſoul herſelt᷑ 
Weigh'd between {hf and 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. Shuteſp, Temp-P#. 
Should we be taking leave, 2 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The /thn:/5 to depart would grow. Shakeſp. Cyms. 


After they had fat about the fire, there grew a 
general ſilence and hebe to ſpeak amongſt them ; 
and immediately one of the weakeft fell down in 
2 — * | 
Lo'aTasome. adj. [from 
t. Abhorred; 22 J 
The frefh young fly 
Did much diſdain to ſubject his defire 
To tathſome ſloth, or hours in eaſe to wafte. Spen/. 


While they nature's healthful rules 
To hathſume ſickneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 


If we conſider man in fuch a hatbſome and pro- 
voking condition, was it not love enough that he 
was permitted to enjoy a being ? Joutd. 
2. Cauſing ſatiety or faſtidi 
The ſweeteſt honey 
Is in its own delici 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shatsſp. 
Lo'aTnSoMENESS. #. ſ. | from hathſome.] Qua- 
lity of raifing hatred, diſguſt or abhorrence. 
The catacambs muſt have been full of ſtench 
and faarbſomeneſs, if the dead bodies that lay in 
them were left to rot in nitches. Addiſon. 
LoavEes, plural of H. 
Democritus, when he lay a dying cauſed he 
of new bread to be opened, por a little wine 
into them; and fo kept himſelf alive with the 
odour till a feaſt was paſt. Bacon, 
Los. 2. / a 
1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or fluggiſh. 
Farewell, thou h of ſpirits, I'll be gone, 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Shak-ſprare. 
2. Lob's pound; 2 priſon. Probably a priſon 
for idlers, or ſturdy beggars. 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, : 
Thou baſely threw'ſt into ob's pound. Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. | : 
For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo 
call the H worm, and the brandling are the chief. 
Waltin's 
To Lon. v. a. To let fall in a flovenly or lazy 
manner. 
The horſemen ſit like fixed candleſticks, 
And their poor jades 
L2b down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
Shakrſprar -. 
Lo'/nnv. . , Tluube, German.] An opening de- 
fore a room. 
His biet fill with tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp' rings in his ear, 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrup. Shak: ſpcare. 
Before the duke's riſing from the table, he ſtood 
expecting till he ſhould paſs through a kind of 
lobby between that room and the next, where were 
divers attending him. Wotton, 
Try your back ſtairs, and let the {by wait, 
A ftratagem in war is no deceit. King, 
Lost. . ſ. ſlabe, Fr. ,.] A diviſion ; a diſ- 
Page part: uſed commonly for a part of the lungs. 
Nor could the {bes of his rank liver ſwell 
To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal. 
Dryden. 
Air bladders form lobuli, which hang upon the 
bronchia like Hunches of grapes; theſe lobuli con- 
{titute the e, and the {bes the lungs. Arbuthn:t. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The /-5: adizefive, and the ſweat of death. Sue. 
Lolas TER. n, /. Hobyren, Saxon. ] A cruftace- 
ons fh. | 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the fer. tile 


— 


without liking or inclination | 


| 


7 


crab, and craw fith. Bacan Natara! Lien. 
* 27. 11. ND 27. G I 


Loc. 
It happeneth often that a bobſtcr hath the great 


claw of one ſidelonger than the other. Brown. 

LO'CAL. adj. | bcal, Fr. locus, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of place. 

By aſcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death) 
was overcome, he took the very local poſſeſſion of 
glory, and that to the uſe of all that are his, even 
as himſelf before had witneſſed, I go to prepare a 
Place for you. Hooker. 

A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world, and loca / ſkies. Prior. 

2. Relating to place. 

The circumſtance of loca! nearneſs in them unto 
us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater ſe- 


paration from them than from thoſe other. Hooker.| 


Where there is only a local circumſtance of wor- 
ſhip, the ſame thing would be worſhipped, ſuppo- 
ſing that circumſtance changed. St:lling fleet 

3- Being ina particular place. | 

Dream not of their fight, 
As of a duel, or the cal wounds 
Of head, or heel. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
How is the change af being ſometimes here, 
ſometimes there, made by Hh motion in vacuum, 
2 a change in the body moved? Digby. 
| o Tv. . f. [from {cal.] Exiſtence in 
place ; relation of place, or diſtance. 

That the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 
with grofler /zcality, is generally opiuioned. Clan. 

Lo'cALLy. adv. | from {cal.] With reſpect to 

place. 

Whether things, in their natures ſo divers as body 
and ſpirit, which almoſt in nothing communicate, 

ae not eſſentially divided, though not c diftant 
I leave to the readers. Glanville. 

Loc T Io. n. ſ. [bcatio, Lat.] Situation with 
reſpect to place; act of placing; ſtate of being 

placed. 

To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means no 
more than it does exiſt ; this, though a phraſe bor- 
rowed from place, ſignify ing only its exiſtence not 
location. Locke. 

Locn. . ſ. A lake. Scottiſh. 

A lake or loch, that has no freſh water running 
into it, will turg into a ſtinking puddle. Cheyre. 

Lock. 2. /. | loc, Saxon, in both ſenſes.] 


1. An inſtrument compoſed of ſprings and bolts | 


uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. 
No gate ſo ſtrong, no Hock ſo firm and faſt, 
But with that piercing noiſe flew open quit or braſt 
Fairy Queen. 
We have /:ct;, to ſafeguard neceſſariee, 
And pretty traps, to catch the petty thieves. Shak 
As tliere are hets for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are 
there ſeveral inventions in /ocks, in contriving their 
wards or guards. Moxon. 
2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck. 
A gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven char 
ges and diſcharges : under the breech of the barre] 
js one box for the powder; a little before the H, 
another for the bullets ; behind the cock a charger, 
which carries the powder to the further end of the 
kc. Grew's Muſeum. 
z. A hug; a grapple. 

I hey muſt be practiſed in all the hc and gripes 
of wreſtling, as need may often be in fight, to tugg 
or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton on Education. 

4. Any incloſure. 3 
Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 
Betwixt the rival gally aud the rock, | 
Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the ict. Dryden. | 
8. A quantity of hair or wool hanging together. 
Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair 
in loc, ſome curled and ſome forgotten. Sidney 
A goodly cypreſs, who bowing her fair head 
over the water, it ſeemeth ſhe looked into it, and 
drefſed her green loc by that running river. Sidu. 
His griziy 4 4, long growen and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round. Spenſer. þ 
The bottom was ſet againſt a ct of wool, and 
the ſound was quite deaded. Bacon. 
They nouriſh only a lac of hair on the crown of 
their heads. Sandy's Traveh. 
A lock of hair will draw more tl:an a RIGS, 
rw. 


ö 


Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 


catch or ſpring to 


LOC 
Behold the lac that are grown white 


— 


Cato. 
Two locks that graceful hung behind 2h 
In equal curls, and well-conſpir'd, to deck 
With ſhining ringlets her ſmooth iv'ry neck. Pope. 
6. Artuft. 
I ſuppoſe this letter will find thee 
daiſies, or ſmelling to a lt of hay. 
To Lock. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut or faſten with locks. 
The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and /:c&ing ev'ry door, 


picking of 
Addiſon. 


Thought all ſecure. Dryden. 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks. 
I am bott in one of them; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. Shatſp. 


We do loc 
Our former ſample in our ſtrong-barr'd gates. Sha. 


Then ſeek to know thoſe things which make us 


bleſt, 
And having found them, lock them in thy breaſt. 
| Denham. 
The frighted dame, 
The log in ſecret d. Dryden's Ovid. 
If the door to a council be kept by armed men, 
and all ſuch whoſe opinions are not liked kept out, 
the freedom of thoſe within is infringed, and all 
their acts are as void as if they were bcked in. Dry. 
One conduces to the poet's completing of his 
work? the other flackens his pace, and loc him 
up like a knight-errant in an enchanted caſtle. Dr. 
The father of the gods 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 
And bc em ſafe within, oppreſs'd with mountain 
loads. Dryden's AMuneid. 
If one third of the money in trade were Hd up, 
muſt not the landholders receive one third _ 
Cs 
Always Ic up a cat in a cloſet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in 


and break them. Swift. 
Your wine bc#d up, 
Plain milk will do the feat. Pope's Horace, 


3. To cloſe faſt. | 
Death blaſts his bloom, and /oc&s his frozen 2 
ay. 
To Lock. v. 2. | , 
1. To become faſt by a lock. 
For not of wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
Doubly diſparted it did lac and cloſe, 
That when it locted, none might through it paſs. 
Fairy Queen, 
2. To unite by mutual inſertion. 
Either they /:c& into each other, or ſlip one upon 
another's ſurface ; as much of their ſurfaces touches 
as makes them cohere. „ - Boyle: 


#4 
Lo'cxtR. v. , [from lock.] Any thing that is lars 


cloſed with alock ; a drawer. 


I made hkckers or drawers at the end of the boat. 


Robinſon Cruſoe. 
A ſmall lock ; any 


Lock ET. n. /. 
lace, or other orna- 


et, Fr. 
2 
ment. 

Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, 

With wooden ſaεt bout their wriſts. Hudibras. 

Lo/ck® a4. n. ſ. A ſort of coarſe linen. 

Hanmer. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt /octram about her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſpeare. 

Lo'cxRov. . . A kind of ranunculus. 

Locomo'Tion. n. . {locus and m, Lat.) 
Power of changing place. 

All progreſſion, or animal lcomtion, is performed 
by drawing on, or impelling forward, ſome part 
which was before at quiet. Brown. 

Locowo'Tive. dj. [locus and moveo, Latin.) 
Changing place? having the power of removing 


of changing place. 


I ſhall conſider the motion, or bcomotive faculty 
or animals. Nerbam's Phyſico-Theobgy, 
In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or ſhews his Ice tricks. Prior. 
An animal cannot well he defined from any par- 
ticular, organical part, nor from its /ocomstive faculty 
for ſome adhere-to rocks. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


L OD 

: ARES; 1. ſ. Llocuſſa, Lat.] A devouring. in- 
ect. . a 
The Hebrews had ſeveral ſorts of loca, which 
are not known among us : the old hiſtorians and 
modern travellers remark, that {cuts are very nu- 
merous in Africk, and many places of Aſia; that 
ſometimes they fell like a cloud upon the country, 
and eat up every thing they meet with. Moſes de- 
ſcribes four ſorts of lac Since there was a pro- 
hibition againſt uſing /ocufts, it is not to be queſtioned. 
but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten in. 
Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries. Calnet, 
To-morrow will I bring the vc into thy coaſt. 

Exodus, 
Air replete with the ſteams of animals rotting, 
has produced peſtilential fevers; ſuch have likewiſe 
been raiſed by great quantities of dead lac. 


Locus r-TAR E. x. /. 

The Hheuſb-ti ee hath a papilionaceous flower, from 

whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- 

comes an unicapſular hard pod, including roundiſh 

.hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a fungous 

ttringy ſubſtance. Miller. 

LoLEsSTAR. See LOADS TAR. 

Loves ToxE. See LoaDsSToONE. 

To LoDGE. u. a. [logian, Saxon; Iger, Fr.] 

1. To place in a temporary habitation. 

When he was come to the court of France, the 

king ſtiled him by the name of the duke of York ; 

lodged him, and accommodated him, in great ſtate. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling ; to ſupply 

with harbour for a night. 

Ex / ry houſe was proud to edge a knight. Dryden, 

3- To place; to plant. : 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

And in his ſide thought to have hde'd my ſpear,, 

The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 


Otway. 
He = an arrow 1n a tender breaſt, 
That had ſo often to his own been preſt. . 
Addiſon's Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are hdg in tha 
memory, the mind is more than paſſive. Locke. 
3 To fix; to ſettle. 
By whoſe fell working I was firſt adyanc'd,, 
And by whoſe pdwer I well might /odge a fear 
To be again diſplac'd. Shakeſpeare, 
I can give no reaſon, | 
More than a /odg'd hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. Shak:ſp. Merch. of Venice, 
5. To place in the memory. 


though he /odged it, and noted it, in ſome particu- 
. Bacam s Henry VII. 

6. To harbour or cover. J 

The deer is lodge d, I've track d her to her covert; 

Ruſh in at once. 

7. To afford place to. 

The memory can lodge a greater tors of images, 


8. To lay flat. 
gs bladed corn be hdg d, and trees blown 
own, 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. Sha. 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 
Our ſighs, and they, ſhall hdg the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolted land. SH. 
To LOGO. v. u. 
1. To reſide; to keep reſidence. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care &dgeth, ſleep will never lie. Shak. 
Something holy /-dges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden refidence. Milton, 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſom then ? 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? Pepe, 
2. To take a temporary habitation. 
Why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
\\'hile he himſelf keepeth in the cold field? Sha, 
I know not where he /-dg's ; and for me to de- 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, he lies here or he lies 


| there, were to lie in mine own throat, Shak:ſpearc. 
Thy 


A but hn X. 


This cunning the King would not underſtand, 


Addijon's Cato. 


than all the ſenſes can prefent at one time. Cheyne. 


— Q 
n 


2 £ 3 rere i 
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a beſt for rank clays; and its ſtraw makes it not 
* ſubje& to /odge, or to be mildewed. 


of extravaſated matter. 


, 2 country; it is therefore a huge fally tobe afflicted, 
2 becauſe thou haſt a leis cou veiuent inn to lodge in 


= wite and children, into a certain foreſt thereby, 
which he calleth his deſart, wherein he hath built 


4 | Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chace. Shak. 


ton to another, which is a great adamant of ac- 


. To bis known />4ginz:, and his country dame. D. y. 


Þ The ſacred harbour of that beavenly fpright. Sper. 


L OD 

Thy father is a man of war, and will not {dye 

with the people. Samacl. 
3+ To take up reſidence at night. 

My lords 

And ſoldiers, ſtay and lodge by me this night. Sha. 

Oh, that I had in the wilderneſs a /dging place, 

of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people! 

cremiah, 

Here thou art but a ſtranger travelling to thy 


by the way. Taylor. 


4. 10 lay flat. : 
Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordſhire 


Mortimer. 
Lobdk. n. 4. [Higis, French, ] 

1. A mall houſe ina park or foreſt. 

He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 


two tine apes. Siduc y. 
I found tum as melancholy as a /adge in a warren, 
Shakeſpeare. 

He and his lady both are at the h, 


Thus at their ſhady /odye arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God that made both ſky; air, earth. Milton, 

/henever I am turned out, my lde deſcends 
upon a low-fpirited family. Swift. 

2. Any ſmall houſe appendant to a greater ; as, 
the portei 's /cdge. 

1/notmENT. n from hdge ; logement, Fr.] 

1. Diſpoſition or collocation in a certain place. 

The curious ge and inoſculation of the au- 
ditory nerves. Derhbam. 

2. Accumulation ; collection. 

An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere lodgement 
Shnp Surgery. 

3. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. 

The military pedant is making lodgements, and 
fighting battles, from one end of the year to the 
other. Addi ſan. 

Lo/nG xr. x. . [from hdge.] 

1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houſe of 
another. 

Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, I ſcorn 
the term; nor ſhall my Nell keep /odg-rs. — 

There were in a family, the man and his wife, 
three children, and three ſervants or /odgers. Graz. 

Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are crow d- 
ed with multiplicity of ger, and nafty families, 

| Harvey. 
The gentlewoman begged me to ſtep ; for that 
a /odger the had taken in was run mad. Tatler. 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow lager that 
whilſt the fellow Her paid eight pounds one ſhil- 
ling and fivepence halfpenny for the uppermoſt 
ſtary, he paid for the reſt twenty-four pounds four 
fillings and four pence halfpenny. Ai buthnot. 

2. One that reſides in any place. 

Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear ; 

Say, can you find but on ſuch lad there ? Pope, 

Lo'pcixG. n. /. | from ledge. 

1, Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in the 
houſe of anather. 

I will in Caſſio's /2dzing loſe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Shak-ſpeare's Othello. 

Let him change his lodging from one end of the 
quaiatance. Bacon. 
At night he came 


He defired his ſiſter to bring her away to the 
| Addiſ. Guardian. 
Wits take dying; in the ſound of Bow. Pope. 
2. Place of reſidence. 
Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the hdzing of delight, , 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 


3- Harbour ; covert. 
The honnds were uncoupled ; and the ſtag 
thought it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his 
zcet, chan to the lender fortification of his 


lodging * 


LOG 


Convenience to ſleep on. ; 
| heir feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pil. 
lows, yielding us ſoft and warm /o{giny. Ray on Cr, 

Lor r. . J L, Welſh : or trom fe. ] 

1. A floor. 

Eutychus fell down from the third loft. Art. 

There is a traverſe placed in a {ft above. Bacon. 

2. The higbett floor. | 

To lull him in his lumber ſoft, 
Atrickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down. 

And ever drizzling rain upon the 4%, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Queen. 

3- Rooms on high. 

Paſling through the ſpheres of watchful fire, 
And hills of ſnow, and /ofts of piled thunder. Milt. 

A weaſel once made ſhitt to flink, 
In at a corn it, through a chink. 

Lor TIL v. «dv. [from rl 

1. On high; in an elevated p 

2. Proudly; baughtily. 

They ſpeak wickedly concerning oppreſſion ; 
they ſpeak /oftily. © #/alng, IXxiii. 8. 

3- With elevation of language; or ſentiment; 
or liberality. 

My lowly verſe may Jef ariſe, 

And lift itſelf into the higheſt ſkies. [Fairy Queen, 

Lo'rT1xESS. . ſ. [from f).] 

1. Height; local elevation. 

2. Sublimity:; elevation of ſentiment. 

Three poets in three diſtant ages born ; 

The firſt in , of thought ſurpaſs d, 
The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. 

3. Pride; haughtineſs. 

Auguſtus and Tiberius had /»ftineſs enough in 
their temper, and affected to make a ſovereign 
figure. Collier 
Lor rv. adj. [ from ift, or lift.] 

1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. 
Cities of men with lofty gates and tow'rs. Mit. 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. Pope. 

2. Elevated in condition or character. 

Thus faith the high and lofty One. Jſaiah. 

3- Sublime : elevated in ſentiment. 

He knew 
Himſelf to ſing and build the /fty rhime. Milton. 

4. Proud; haughty. 

The eyes of the /ofty ſhall be humbled. Iſaiab. 

Lofty and ſour to them that lov'd him not; 

But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as Sum- 
Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Pepe. 


mer. 

Man, the tyrant of our ſex, I hate, 
A lowly ſervant, but a /»fty mate. Dryd Kin. Talc. 
Los. n. ſ. [The original of this word is not 
known. Skinaer derives it from lzzan, Saxon, to 
lie; Junius from bogee, Dutch; perhaps the Lat. 


| ligmem, is the true original.] 


1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 
Would the light'ning had 

Burnt up thoſe {gs that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. Sh. 

The worms with many feet are bred under 4g 
of timber, and many times in gardens, where no 
logs are. Bacen. 

Some l, perhaps upon the waters ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hollow'd firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 

2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a quarter 
of a cab, and conſequently five-ſixths of a pint. 
According to Dr. Arbuthnot it was a liquid mea- 
ſure, the ſeventy-ſecond part of the bath or ephah, 
and twelfth part of the hin. Calm-t. 
A meat-offering mingled wich oil, and one lg 
of oil. Lg Ticus, 
. Phe: t J. [ lgarithme, Fr. Wye and 
"67 br 70 8 
f 2 which are the indexes of the ratios 
of naumbers one to another, were firſt invented by 
Napier, lord Merchiſon, a Scottiſh baron, and 
afterwards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian pro- 
feſfor at Oxford. They are a ſeries of artificial 
numbers, contrived for the expedition of calcula- 
tion, and proceeding in an arithmetical propor- 


tion, as the numbers they anſwer to do in a geome- 
trical one; for inſtance, 


„ „ 
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; Where the numbers above, beginning with (o, 
and arithmetically proportiunal, are called 

it. The addition aud fubtraction of gar ib 
antwers to the multiplication and divifion of the 
numbers they correſpond with; and this faves an. 


infinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the 
extractions of roots be performed, by ditfecting the 
{-zarithms of any numbers for the ſquare root, 
triſecting them for the cube, and jo on. Harris. 

Loo das. n. /. | 

Le:ggats is the ancient name of a play or game, 
which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 
the thirty-third ſtatute of Henry VIII. It is the 
ſame which is now called kettle-pins, in which 
boys often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden 
pins, throwing at them with another bone inſtead 
of bowling. Hanmer. 
Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but 
to play at {oggats with them? Shakeſpe tre. 

Lo'sGERHEAD. u. f. | gge, Dutch, fuprid and 
bead ; or rather from log, a heavy motionle's mats, 
as blockbead.] A dolt ; a blockhead; a thickſcul. 
Where haſt been, Hal ? 
With three or faur /»gg:rbsads, amongſt three or 

fourſcore hogſheads. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Says this Iggerbead, what have we to do to 
quench other people's fires ! L' Eftrange. 
To fall to LogcxrnEtaDs.) To ſcuffle; to fight 


To go to LoGGERHEADS. without weapons. 
A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell 
to logger beads which ſhould be his maſter. L#/, 

Lo'oG ERHEADED. adj. [ from Iigger head.] Dull ; 


ſtupid ; doltiſh. 
You hgyerheaded and unpoliſh'd groom, what! 
ao attendance ? Sb ite. Taming of the Shrew. 


LO'GICK. . J. [hgiqu:, French; hgica, Lat. 
from . The art of reaſoning. One of the ſe- 
ven ſciences. 
Logick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our in- 
quiries after truth, and the communication of it to 
others. Wattis's Logick. 
Talk logic with acquaintance, 
And practiſe rhetorick in your common talk. Sh. 
By a legict that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon it 
as the caſe of one man, but the caſe of the king- 
dom. Clurendim. 
Here foam d rebellious hgick, gagg d and bound, 
There ſtript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the grouad 


Pape. 
Lo/orcat.. adj. {from bgick.] 
1. Pertaining to logick ; taught in logick. 
The heretick complained y of St. Auguſ- 


tine, as being too full of 7 — ſubtikies. Hooker. 
Thoſe who in a /ogiea/ diſpute keep in general 
terms, would hide a fallacy. Dryden's Preface. 
We ought not to value ourſelves our abi- 
lity, in giving ſubtile rules, and finding out Hg 
arguments, ſince it would be more perfection not 
to want them. Baker. 
2. Skilled in logick ; furniſhed with logick. 
A man who ſets up for a judge in eriticiſm, 
ſhould have a clear and /zgica/ head. Add. Spect. 
Lo'cicaLlLY. atv. [from Hgical.} According 
to the laws of logick. * h 
How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again? 
From hence bgically gather, 
The woman cannot live with cither. Priog. 
Locrciax, . ſ. [ bgicien, Fr. bgicus, Latin.] 
A teacher or profeſſor of logick ; a man veried in 
logick. 8 
If a man can play the true lagician, and have as 
well judgment as invention, he may do great mat- 
ters. Bacon, 
If we may believe our lagician, man is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. ; Addifon, 
+ Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce lbgicidp ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. * Pope's Dunciad, 
A lhgic ian might put a caſe that would ſerve for 
an exception. Swift. 
The '\rabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and 
moſt of them ig i; accordingly they have given 


— 


method and ſhed ſubtilty upon their author. Hater 
6 2 Lola- 


LOL 

Loo uA. n. /. LI and man.] One whoſe bu- 

fine ſs is to carry logs. 
For your ſake 
Am I this patient n? Shak. Tempeſt. 

Lo/comacnrv. ». ſ. [yay] A contention 
in words; a contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facred the- 
ology with diſtinctione, cavils, quiddities ; and ſo 
transformed her to a meer kind of ſophiſtry and 
hogomachy. Howell. 

Log woop. n. /. 

is of a very denſe and firm texture; is 
the heart only of the tree which produces it. It is 
very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep, 
ſtrong, red colour. It grows both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, but no where ſo plentifully as on the 
_ coaſt of the bay of Campeachy. Hul Mat. Mad. 

To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with 
e r, water. tac hum an Drawing. 

Lo“noc k. 3. . 

Loloci is an Arabian name for thoſe forms of 
medicines which are now commonly called Ecleg- 
mas, lambatives, or linctuſes. Quincy. 

Lobecks and pectorals were preſcribed, and ve- 
neſection repeated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Lox. n. ſ. [{tvyn, Welſh. ] 

1. The back of an animal carved out by the 
butcher. 

2. Lows; the reins. 

My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my bins. Shak. King Lear. 

Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's lains“ Sb. K. III. 

Virgin mother, hat ! 
High in the love of Heav'n! yet from my lin 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of Gd moit high. Milton's Par. Loft. 

A multitude ! like which the populous north 
Pour'd never from her frozen lun, to paſs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth. M:tton. 

7 LOITER. v. n. | {vteren, Dutch. ] To linger; 
to ſpend time carelefsly ; to idle. 

dir John, you hiter here too long, being you are 
to take ſoldiers up inthe countries. Shak: ſpeare. 

Whence this long delay ? 
You her, while the fpoils are thrown _—_ 
ryden. 

Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he un- 
actively /viters it away. Locke. 

If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſ- 
take; if we have /2it-r-d, let us quicken our pace, 
and make the moſt of the preſent hr nn 

es. 

Lo'iT ER ER. =. ſ. {from toiter.] A lingerer; 
an idler; a lazy wretch z one who lives without 
buſineſs ; one who is ſluggiſh and dilatory. 

Give gloves to thy reapers a largeſs to cry, 

And daily to ſoiter ers have a good eye. Tuff. Hufb. 

The poor, by idleneſs or unthriftineſs, are riot- 
ous ſpenders, vagabonds, and {erterers, Hayward. 

Where haſt thou been, thou /oit-rer ? 

Though my eyes clos d, my arms have ſtill been 
open'd 
Ts ſearch if thou wert come. Gru 

Providence would only enter mankind into the 

uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
to employ our induſtry, that we hve not like idle 
iter et and truants. Mere. 

Ever liſtleſs brers, that attend 
No caufe, no truft, no duty, and no friend. Pepe. 

To LOLL. . :. [Of this word the etymology 
* not known. Perhaps it might be contemptu- 
vally derived from bard, a name of great re- 
proach before the r<formation ; of whom one — 
net was, that all trades not neecfiary to life are un- 


laveful. | 


1. To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any thing. 
So hangs, and is, and weeps upon me; fo 
makes and pulls me. Shatejpeare's Othello. 
He is not hhling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shak. Reich. III. 
Cloſe by a ſoftly murm'ring ſtream, | 
Where lovers us'd to h and dream. Hudibr as. 
To on couches, rich with cytron ſteds, 


And lay your guilty limbs in Tyran bedy. Dryden. 


LON 


Void of care he b/ls ſupine in ſtate, | 
And leaves his buſineſs to be done by fate. D.yd. 
But wanton now, and 4/ling at our eaſe, 
We ſuffer all the invet'rate ills of peace. Dryden. 
A lazy, llling fort 
Of ever liſtleſs loit'rers. Dunciad. 
2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue hanging 
out in wearineſs or play. 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, ; 
With b//ng tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryd. 
With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs'd, 
And with his ing tongue etlay'd the taſte. Dr yd. 
To LoLL. v. a. To put out: uſed of the tongue 
exerted. 
All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, when ſplay mouths they make, 
To mark ther fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues d out a foot. Dr yd. Perſeus. 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and hh, their fawn- | 
ing tongues, Drydm's Virgil. 
Loup. u. ſ. A Kind of roundiſh fiſh. 
Loxs. adj. [contracted from alone. 
T. Solitary, unfrequented; having no com- 
any. 
o Here the hne hour a blank of life diſplays. Saw. 
Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets and balls, 
And leave you in Þx- woods, or empty walls, Pope 
2. Single; not conjoined or neighbouring to 
others. 
No hre houſe in Wales, with a mountain and 
a rookery, is more contemplative than this _ 
ops 


Lo'xELINESS, . /. yn; lane ly. ] 
1, Solitude; want of company. 

The huge and ſportful afſembly grew to him a 
tedious Ai, eſteeming nobody fince Daiphan- 


tus was loſt. Sidney, 
2. Diſpoſition to ſolitude. 
I ſee 
The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 
Your ſalt tears head. Shakeſpeare. 


Lo/NELy. adj. þfrom done.] 
1. Solitary. 
I go alone, 


Like to a lonely dragon; that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk d of more than ſeen. Shak. 
Why thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and done traveller. Milton. 
ime has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd, in your knely cell. Dryd. An, 
2. Addicted to ſohitude. 
When, faireſt princeſs, 
You lnely thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your ſolitude. Rowe, 
Lo'xtLess. nf. {from on.] Solitude; diſ- 
like of company. 
If of court life you knew the good, | 
You would leave /oneneſs, Donne. 
I can love her who loves {oneneſs beſt. Donne. 
Lo/xF$0MF. adj. from lone. ] Solitary; diſmal. 
You either muſt the earth from reſt diſturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear? 
How horrid will theſe h. fan feats appear? 
Blackmore 


Lonc. ad. French; hu, Latin. 
1. Not lng of time. ] 
He t:lk'd a long while, even till break of day. 
y As, XX. 
He was deſirous to ſee him of a N _— 
ke, RAUL 
2. Not ſhort : uſed of ſpace. 
Emp'reſs, the way is ready, and not kng, Milton. 
3. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions in 
a greater degree than either of the other. 
His Þranches became dong becauſe of the waters. 


þ Ezekiel. 
We made the trial in a hg neck d phial left 
open at the top. Boyle. 


4. Of any certain meaſure in length. 


free or no? 
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| © Theſe, as a line, their l dimenſions drew, 
Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 
The fig-tree ſpreads her arms, 

Milton, 


Branching ſo broad and eng. 
| A pondrous mace, 
Full twenty cubits @g, he ſwings around. Pope, 
5. Not toon ceafing, or at an end. 
Man goeth to his long home. Eecliſ xii. 5. 
Honour thy ſather and thy mother, that thy days 
may be lam upon the land. Exod. xXx. 12. 
They open to themſelves at length a way 


Up hither, under eng obedience try'd. Milton, 
Him after hg debates of thoughts revoly'd 


Irreſolute, his final ſentence b Mikon, 
Long and ceaſeleſs hiſs. Milton, 
6. Dilatory. 


Death will not be hg in coming, and the co- 
venant of the grave is not ſhewed unto thee. Eccl, 
7. Tedious in narration. 
Chief maſt'ry to diſſect, 
With 4, and tedious havock, fabled knights. A. 
Redyce, my muſe, the wand'ring fong, 
A tale ſhould never be too lrg. 
8. Continued by ſucceſſion to a great ſeries. 
But fit ſt a leg ſucceſſion muſt enſue. Milton, 
9. [From the verb, Tu hg.] Longing ; deſi- 
rous ; or perhaps long continued, from the diſpo- 
ſitiou to continue looking at any thing defired. 
Praying for him, and caſting a look that 
way, he ſaw the galley leave the purſuit, Sidney. 
Ry ev'ry circumſtance I know he loves; 
Yet he but doubts, and parlies, and caſts out 
Many a 4g look for ſuccour. Dryden, 
io, | In muſick and pronunciation. | Protradted: 
as, a org note; a long ſyllable. 
Loxc. adv. 
1. To a great length in ſpace. 
The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome 
Or forms the pillars h- extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and penſile garden 
grows. Prier, 
2. Not for a ſhort time. 
With mighty barres of leng-enduring braſs. 


rior, 


When the trumpet ſoundeth 4%, they ſhall 
come up to the mount. Exodus, xix. 13. 
The martial Ancus 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long- forgotten ſhield. Dryden, 
One of theſe advantages, which Corneitie has 
laid down, is the making choice of ſome ſignal 
and k-g-expetted day, whereon the action of the 
play is to depend. Dryden, 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and hug 
Suſtam'd the madneſs of the noiſy throng. Dr yden, 
The muſe reſumes her -»p-forgotten lays, 
And love, reſtor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys. 
De yden. 
No man has complained that you have diſcourſe 
too long on any ſubject, for you leave us in an 
eagerneſs of learning more. Dryden, 
Perſia left for you 
The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought, 
That eng- contended prize for which you fought. 
D, &e 1, 
It may help to put an end to that 3 
and unreaſonable queſtion, whether man's will be 
Locke, 
Heav'n reſtores 
To thy fond wiſh the /»:y-expeted ſhores. Pope, 
3. In the comparative, it ſignifies fer more 
time; and in the ſuperlative, for moſt time. 


for him an ark of bullruſhes. Exodus, ii. 3. 
Eldeſt parents ſignifies either the eldeſt men 
or women that have had children, or thoſe who 
have Hug had iſſue. Locke. 
4. Not ſoon. 
Not /org after there aroſe againſt it a tempeſ- 
tuous wind. An, xxvii. 14» 
. 7 At a point of duration far diſtant. 

f the world had been eternal, thoſe would 
have been found in it, and generally ſpread long 
ago, and beyond the memory of all ages. JU. 
Say, that you once were virtuous h ago? 


Women eat their children of a ſpan long. 


Lan. | A froguh, handy people. 


Phitips's Britons 
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Fairfax. 


When ſhe could not nge, hide him, ſhe took | 
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Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for 
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6. [Por aeg; as lng, Fr.] All along ; through- 


out : of time, 

Them among 

There ſat s man of ripe and perfect age, 

Who dul them meditate all his life — 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, 

W herein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning ſingeth all night /ong, 

And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abro ; 

The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time. Shakzſp. 
He fed me all my life an to this day. Gen. Xlvni. 
Forty years long was I grieved with this oo. 

ration. al. 

Loxe. adv. [zelang, a fault, Saxon.] By the 
fauit ; by the failure. A word now out of uſe, 
but truly Engliſh. 

ReſpeRive and wary men had rather ſeek quict- 
ly their own, and wiſh that the world may go 
well, ſo it be not la of them, than with pains 
and hazard mah themſelves adviſers for the com- 
mon good. Hooker. 

Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours are won 

away, 

Lens all of Somerſet, and his delay. Shak. Hen, VI. 
Miſtreſs, all this coil is ang of you. Shakeſpeare. 
If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it 

is perhaps /ong of his fund adorers that we know 

ſo little more. ; Glanville. 

To LoxG. v. n. [ gelingen, German, to aſk, Skin- 
ner.] To defire earneſtly; to wiſh with eager- 
neſs continued: with fer or after before the thing 
deſired. 

Freſh expectation tronbled not the land 
With any bg for change, or better ſtate. Shake/. 


Aud thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with ging double of their latitude. 


for them. Deut. xxviil. 32. 
If earſt he wiſhed, now he /onged fore. Fairfos. 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was 

the place the Turkiſh tyrant /onged after. 

rolle, Hiſtory. 
If the report be good, it cauſeth love, 

And hnging hope, and well affured joy. 
His ſons, who {e-k the tyrant to ſuſtain, 

And hh for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death deſerv'd. Drylen's urid. 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Greeks, and lng, for equal 

f | Dy 


Davies. 


oes. ' 
Elſe _ this pleaſing hope, this Phan de- 
Ire, 
This hg aftcr immortality ? Addiſon's Cato. 
There's that tie that binds you; 
You lng to call him father: Marcia's charms 
Cato. 
Addiſon. 
Nicomedes = for herrings, was ſupplied 
with freſh ones 1* cook, at a great diſtance 
from the ſea. Ab buthnet. 
Through ſtormy ſeas 
I courted dangers, and I /ong'd for death. A. Phil. 
LoxGANiUMITY. X. ,. | longanimites, Latin; len- 
genimite, Fr.] Forbearance ; patience of offences. 
It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did 
the meekneſs of Mofes, and ſurely had maſtered 
any but the /onganimity and laſting ſufferance of 
God. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
That innocent and holy matron rather go 
clad in the ſnowy white robes of meekneſs and 
kngonimity, than in the parts mantle of blood. 
owePs England's Tears. 
LoxenoaT. nf. The largeſt boat belonging 
to a ſhip. 
At the firſt deſcent oa ſhore, he did counte- 
nance the landing in his /ongboat. Wotton. 
They firſt betray their maſters, and then, when 
they find the veſſel ſinking, ſave themſelves in the 
cat. L'Eftrange. 
- VITY. . f. ¶hagævui, Latin.] Length 
ife. 
That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the nature 


of man, and convenient to live in appears from 
the hngevity of the natives. 


of 


Fairy N. 


from any meridian. 


| 


LON 


Lowar'mManovs. ach. [/omgumain, French ; bn- 
gimanus, Lat.] no having long hands. 
Ihe villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the per- 
ſecution of heathens, whoſe malice was never fo 
{gimanoss as to reach the foul of their enemies, or 
to — ws the =P of their ely ſiums. Brown, 

ONGIMETRY., . f. | brgus and purple; bryt- 
mig, French.] The hx of Lankerdds 
diſtances. | 

Our two eyes are like two different ſtations in 
longinctr y, by the affiſtance of which the diſtance 
between two objects is meaſured. Cn Lil. Prin. 

Lo x dN G. ». f. | from /ang.] Earneſt defire ; | 
continual with. 

When within ſhort time I came to the degree 
of uncertain wiſhes, and that tliote withes grew 
to unquiet &rgings, when I would fix my thoughts 
upon nuthing, but that withia little varying they 
ſhould end with Philoclea. Sidney. 

I have a woman's longing, 
An appetite that I am ſick withal, 
To fee great Hector in the weeds of peace. Shak. 
The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatis- 
factions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes 
which it then feels in its want of, and /orgiegs at- 
ter them, Ke. 
Lo'S61XGLY. adv. {from /onging.] With iuceſ- 
fant wiſhes. 
To his firſt bias lngingly he leans, 
And rather would be great by wicked means. Dry. 
Lo'x6154. adj. | from lung.] Somewhat long. 
LO'NGITUDE. . /. agu, French; /on- 
zitada, Latin. 
1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion. 
The ancients did determine the Grgitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the 
Witton's Archuetture. 
The variety of the alphabet was in mere legt 
tuds only; but the thouſand parts of our bodies 
may be diverſified by ſituation in all the dimenfions 
of ſolid bodies; which multiplies all over and over 
again, and overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs 
of unfathomable number. Bentl:y. 
This univerſal gravitation is an inceffant and 
uniform action by certain and eſtabliſhed laws, 
according to quantity of matter and /rgitude of 
diſtance, that it cannot be deſtroyed nor impaired. 

entley. 

2. The circumference of the earth meaſured 


Some of Magellanus's company were the firſt 
that did compaſs the world through all the degrees 
of bngitude. Abbot. 
3- The diſtance of any part of the earth to the 
eaſt or welt of any place. 
To conclude; 
Of longitudes, what other way have we, 
But to mark when and where the dark eclipſes be ? 
om. 
His was the method of diſcovering the /ngitude 
by bomb veſſels. Arbutb. and Pope's Mar. Scrib. 
4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or weſt. 
The longitude of a ſtar is its diſtance from the 
firſt point of numeration towards the eaſt, which 
firſt point, unto the ancients, was the vernal: 
equinox. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Lox ITV“ DIN AL. adj. | from longitude ; longitu- 
dinal, French. ] Meaſured by the length; running 
in the longeſt direRjon. 
Longitudinal is oppoſed to tranſverſe : theſe ve- 
ſiculz are diſtended, and their /»gizudinal diameters 
ſtraitened, and ſo the length of the whole muſcle 
ſhortened. Cheyne. 
Lo/xcLy. adv. [from g.] Longingly; with 
great liking. 
Maſter, you look'd ſo Hg on the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Lo/No$s0ME. adj. [ from long. ] Tedious ; weati- 
ſome by its length. 
They found the war ſo churliſh and long ſome, as 
they grow then to a reſolution, that, as long as 
England ſtood in ſtate to ſuccour thoſe countries, 
they ſhould but conſume themſelves in an endleſs 
Bacon's War with Spain. | 


unſettled. Shiner mentions 22 
and Junius, Hate, a clown, Welſh, 
be the true original, unleſs it come from 46. A 


that I am not able to cet up. 
and goodly to look to. 


LOA 

We tread with weary ſteps the Jangſawe plain. 
Prior. 

Lo/xcsUFrERING, adj. and ng. 
Patient; not eafily nth er 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, 


fer ing, and abundant in goodneſs. Exodis, xxxiv. 6. 
Lo'xG$WFFEKING, =. ſ. Patience of offence ; 


clemency. 
long ſuffering of 


We infer from the mercy and 
God, that they were themfelves ſufficiently tecure 
of his fayour. Rogers. 

Lu/xG FAIL. . /. {bag and tail} Cut and 
tail : a canting term for one or another. A phraſe, 
believe, taken from dogs, which belonging to 
men not qualified to hunt, had their tails cut. 

He wil maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Ave, that T will come cut and &ngtai/ under the 
degree of à ſquire. SH. Merry Wines of Windjeor. 

Lo'x6wavs. adv, | This and many other / ds 
ſo terminated are corrupted from .] Ia the 
longitudinal direction. 

Thus ifland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which lies 

n almoſt in a parrallel line to Sw Add. 

0'N GWINDED, CL and wind. } Long- 
breathed ; tedious. n 
My ſimile you minded, 

Which, I confeſs, is too /gwinded. Swift. 

Lo'/NcwisR. adv. | mg and wiſe.) In the lon- 

gitudinal direction. 

They make a little croſs of a quill, largwwife of 

that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 

croſſwiſe of that piece of the quill without pith. 
COR, 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined 

wiſe unto the other, both which he filled with hi 

length. Hakewtll, 

Loo. . ſc A game at cards. 

A ſecret indignation, that all thoſe affections of 


the mind ſhould be thus vilely thrown away | 
a hand at 10. Add fon. 


In the fights of bg. 


2 - 
Loontty.. of; 1% end Wk Subbed 


cluraſy. 
The plot of the farce was a grammar ſchool, 
the maſter ſetting his boys their leſſons, and a 


4h country fellow putting in for a part among 
the ſcholars. 


L' Fftranges 
Looe. . ſ. That part of the ſhip which lies 


juſt before the cheſs-trees, as far as the bulk 
head of the forecaſtle. 


Sea Didtionary.. 
To Loos. v. @. To bring the ſhip cloſe to a 


wind. 


Lopov. ». /. {Of this word the derivation is 
German, fooliſh ; 


which ſeems to 


— 


lubber; a clumſy clown. | 


The vices trace 

From the father's ſcoundrel race. 
Who could give the hy fuch airs ? | 
Were they maſons, were they butchers. Swift. 
. Lo'/oFev. adj. [from aloof. ] Gone to a diſtance. 

She once being heft, Antony 
Claps on his ſea-wing, like a doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight. Shakeſp. Aut. and Cleoputra. 
To Look. v.n. | locan, Saxon. 
t. To direct the eye to or any object: 


when the preſent object is mentioned, the prepo- 
Gtion after hot is either on or at; 1 
uſe for; if diſtant, after: 19 was fornetimes uſed 
anciently for at. 


if it is abſent, we 


Your queen died, ſhe was more worth ſuch 
gazes 
Than what you bet on now. Shak. Wint. Talk, 
Ihe gods bet down, and the unnat' ral ſcene 


Lwgh at. Shakeſpeare s (im inlanas. 
Abimelech /coked out at a window, and faw Ifnac. 
Geneftr. 


me, fo 
ala wi. 12. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautifal conntenanee, 
1 Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not hot back 10 their children. 
: Feremiab.. 

He had keoked round about c them with anger. 
Mort ni. 


Mine iniquities have taken hold 


war. 
| When chill'd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rainyf 
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The Nate would caſt the eye, and hot about to 
ſee whether there were any head under whom it 
in:gl unite. Bac. 

Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, 
be pretty things to I on, but nothing to health. 

Bacon's Fſſays. 

Froth appears white, whether the ſun be in 
the meridian, or any where between it and the 
horizon, and from what place ſoever the beholders 
look 77 oy} it. Þoyle * Cars. 

They'll rather wait the running of the river 
dry, than take pains to #4 about for a bridge. 

L' Eſirarge. 

Thus pond'ring, he ld under with his eyes, 
And ſaw the woman's tears, Dryd. An ght's T. 

Bertran ; if thou dar'ſt, h out 
Upon yon flaughter'd hoſt. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
I cannot, without ſome indignation, ht on ai ll 

copy of an excellent original; much leſs can I be- 
hold with patience Virgil and Homer abuſed to 
their faces, by a botching interpreter. Dryden. 

Intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours 
aſter true telicity, can ſuſpend this proſecution in 
particular caſes, till *they have hted before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to their main end, Locke. 

There may be in his reach a book, containing 
pictures and diſcourſes capable to delight and in- 
1truct him, which yet he may never take the pains 
to t into. Locks. 

Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts 
in print, I cannot but ( with a friendly regard, 
pruiided there is no tendency in their writings to 
Vice. Addiſon's Fiecholder. 

A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul 4 
dowa with a generous neglect on the cenſures and 
applauſes of the multitude. Addiſon's Spectator. 

I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques 
of a wreck, and loot about me to ſee how few 
friends I have left. Pope to Swift, 

The optick nerves of ſuch animals as et the 
ſame way with both eves, as of men, mect before 
they come into the brain ; but the optick nerves 
of ſuch animals as do not ot the ſame way with 
buth eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. Newt. Opt, 

2. To have powey of ſeeing. 

Fate ſees thy lite lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 
And laat it through, but to it cannot paſs. Dr yd. 
3. To direct the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our dan- 
ger preſent and to come, let us , up to God, and 
c ery man reform his own ways. Bacor's New Alt. 

We are not only to e at the bare action, but at 
the reaſon of it. Stilling fleet. 

The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, 
that he might eat it himſelf; and if we hot well 
about us, we ſhall find this to be the caſe of moſt 
mediations. L' Eftrang-. 

They will not ht beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have ſo | reſumptuous a 
tought as to be wier than their neighbours. Loc. 

Every one, if he would , into himſelf, would 
find ſome defect of his particular genius. Lacke. 

Change a man's view of things; let him e into 
the future ſtate of blits and miſery, and ice God, 
the righteous Judge, ready to render every man 
according to his deeds. © | Loc le. 

4 To expect. 

If he long deferred the march, he muſt ht to 
fight another battle before he could reach Oxford. 
C Iutndbn. 

c. To take care ; to watch. 

Lsat that ve bind them faſt. Shakeſprare, 

He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was only to 
1 that he uſed them before they ſpuilcd, elſe he 
robbed others. Locke, 

6. To be directed with regard to any object. 

Let thine eyes {55+ right on, and let thine eyelids 
lat ſtraight beiore tice. Prov. iv. 25. 

7. To have any particular appearance; to ſeem. 

I took the way, 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay; 

And id as lightly prefs'd by fairy feet. Dryd. 

That ſmutleſs modeſty of private and publick 


Life, that generous ſpirit, which all other Chriſ- | fors 
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tians ought to labour after, ſhould %, in us 3s if 
they were natural. Spr att. 

Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of 
God; and fortune, as it hot like the effect either 
of that, or at leaſt of prudence and courage, beget 
authority. | Temple. 

Cowards are offenſive to my fight ; 

Nor ſhall they ſee me do an act that 4. : 

Below the courage of a Spartan king. Dryden. 

To complain of want, and yet refuſe all offers of 
a ſupply, „%, very ſullen. Bur net's Theory, 

Should I publiſh any favours done me by your | 
lordſhip, I am afraid it would {o& more like vanity 
than gratitude. Addiſon. 

Something very noble may be diſcerned, but it 
l»ketv cumberſome, Felton on the Claſſick;. 

Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 

The deſart ſands, and now he l, a god. Pope. 

From the vices and follies of others, obterve 
how ſuch a practice lost, in another perſon, and 
remember that it /»9&s as ill, or worſe in your felt. 

Waits. 

This makes it ht the more like truth, nature 
being frugal in her principles, but various in the 
effects thence ariſing. Cheyne's Philgſaph. Prin. 

8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 

Nay, hoo not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Se. 

What haſte looks through his eyes? 

So ſhould he %%, that ſeems to ſpeak things 

ſtrange. Shakeſpeare. 

Give me your hand, and truſt me you /{--&t well, 
and bear your years very well. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Can theſe, or ſuch, be any aids to us ? 

Lok they as they were built to ſhake the world, 

Or be a moment to our enterprize? B. 7 

Though I cannot tell what a man ſays; if he 
will be fincere, I may eafily know what he ft. 

Collier. 

It will be his lot to lot ſingular, in looſe and li- 
centious times, and to become a by-word. Alter. 

9. To form the air in any particular manner, in 
regarding or beholding. 

I welcome the condition of the time, 

Which cannot hh more hideoully on me, 

Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſp. 

That which was the worſt now leaſt afflits me: 
Blindneſs, for had I fight, confus'd with ſhame, 
How could I once lit up, or heave the he d? 

Milton. 

Theſe ht up to you with reverence, and would 
be animated by the ſight of him at whoſe ſoul they 
have taken fire in his writings. Sevift to Pope. 

10. To Look about one, To be alarmed ; to be 
vigilant. 

It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs 70 
book about them; to enter into ſerious conſultation, 
how they may avert that ruin. Decay of Pity. 

If you find 2 waſting of your fleſh, then /-+ 
al aut you, eſpecially if troubled with a cough. Ha v. 

ohn's cauſe was a good milch cow, and many a 
man ſubſiſted his family out of it: however, John 
began to think it high time 2 /c& a/out him. Arb. 

11. To Look after. To attend; to take care ot; 
to obſerve with care, anxiety, or tenderneſs. 

Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for {--4ing 
after thoſe things which are coming on the carth. 

: Luke, 

Politeneſs of manners, and knowledge of the 
world, ſhould principally be /z4:d aft:r in a tutor, 

Lacks on Filucation, 

A mother was wont to indulge her dwmehters, 
when any of them defired dogs, ſquir rel, or bird; 
but then they muſt be tare to % diligently 4/2. 
them, that they were not ill uſed. Lai 

My ſubject does not oblige me to H the 
water, or point forth the place whereunto it 5 nuw 
retreated. WWervard. 

To Look for. To expeR. 

Phalantus's diſgrace was engrieved, in lieu of 
comfort, of Arteſia, who telling him ſhe never 
gbd for other, bade him ſeek ſome other mittreſs, 

, Sidney. 

Being a labonr of ſo great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather with than /54 
Mok /. 
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Thou 

Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage 

Look fer no leſs than death. Shakeſp. Wint. Tak, 

If we fin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more ſacrifice for ſins, but a certain fearful twp 
for of judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perſons, it is good to 
ſay little to them, and that which they leaſt t for, 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

This miſtake was not ſuch as they locked for ; 
and, though the error in form ſeemed to be cou- 
ſented to, vet the ſubſtance of the accuſation 
might be Kill inſiſted on. Clarendon, 

Inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſcruples in 
confeſtion, inſtead of ſetting you free, which is the 
benefit to be ltd for by confeſlion, perplex you 
the more. Taybr, 

Lak now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Milton. 
Drown'd in deep deſpair, 

He dares not offer one repenting prayer: 

Amaz'd he lies, and ſadly let, for death. Dryden. 

I muſt with patience all the terms attend, 

Till mine is call'd ; and that long ho for day 

Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay. Dryd. 

This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, 
will ſave thoſe the labour who would 4% for one 
heir among the race of brutes, but will very little 
contribute to the diſcoyery of one amongſt men. 

Locke, 

f z. To Look in. To examine; to ſift ; to in- 
ſpect cloſely; to obſerve narrowly. 

Kis nephew's levies to him appear'd 

To be a preparation gainſt the Polack ; 

But better into, he truly found 

It was againſt your highneſs. She. amt. 

The more frequently and narrowly we hot into 
the works of nature, the more occaſion we ſhall 
have to admire their beauty. Altterbury, 

It is very well worth a traveller's while to 4 
into all that lies in his way. Addiſon an Italy. 

14. To Look on. To reſpect; to eſteem; to 
regard as good or bad. 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their de- 
fires, become ſecretly ditcontent, and /»»# «po» men 
and matters with an evil eye. Bacon Eſſays. 

- If a harmleſs maid 

Should ere a wife become a nurſe, 

Her friends would t on her the worſe. Prior, 

15. To Look on. To conſider; to conceive of; 
to think. 


I Þ:kid on Virgil as a ſuccinct, majeſtick writer; 


one who weighed not only every thought, but 
every word and ſyllable. Dryden. 
He looked a it as morally impoſſible, for per- 
ſons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an 
impartial conſideration of a religion that taught 
nothing but ſelf-dcnial and the crots. Sth, 
Do we not all profeſs to be of this excetlent - 
religion ? hut who will believe that we do ſo, 
that ſhall t v6, the actions, and conſider the 
lives of the greateſt part of Cl ĩſtians. T1//eſon, 


they hoid upon them ſelves as the happieſt and wi- 
{eſt people of the univerſe. Locke on Human Ludi. 
Thoſe prayers you make for your recovery are 
to be looted en as beſt heard by God, if they move 
lum to a longer continuance of your ſickneſs. 
Wakes Preparation for Death, 
16. 7; Look os. To be a mere idle ſpectator. 
II be a candle-holder, and 40, :. S$h ite ſp. 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make 


merry ; others come only to ht on, Bucon's 2/poph. * 


17. 74 Look ever. Toexamine; totry one by 

one. - 
Look o'er the preſent and the former time, 

If no example of fo vile a crime 

Appears, then mourn. 


D: yden's Tawenal. 


A young child, diſtracted with the variety of 


his play-games, tired his maid every day to 4 


them over. Loc:. 


18. To Look f. To ſearch; to ſeek. 
When the thris ing tradeſman has got more than 
he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts are 


In {ook 36s for A pur dhe. Ia. 
3 » Where 


2 


In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, + 
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Where the body is affected with paiu or ſick- 


neſs, we are forward enough to h out for reme- 
dies, to liſten to every one that ſuggeſts them, and 
immediately to apply them. Aterbury. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 
amd compact, we muſt ht out for words as beau- 
tiful and comprehenſi e as can be fund. Felton. 
The curious are hotiag wt, fore for flattery, 
ſome for ironies, in th: poem, che ſour folks 
think they have found o tome. S-vift to Pops. 
19. » Look . To be on the watch. 
I; a man bound to {24 ſhar p to plague him- 


Calli. 
20. To Look ts. To wat h; to take care of. 
| There is not a more fe | wild fowl than your 
© lion living; and we ought! /t tot, Shak fp. 
* Who knocks ſo loud? 


Lot to the door tiere, 7h! Shak: ſpe ire. 
Let this fellow b- /»-4 / 75: lt ſome of my Far 
ple have a ſpecial care of him. Sh. Twelfth Nigh 
Uncleanly ſcruples fear not you ; t 40. S A. 
Know the ſtate of thy flocks, an e well to 
thy herds. Frou. xxviſ. 33. 
When it came once among our p-ople, that the 
Nate offered conditions to ſtrangers that would 
ſtay, we had work enough to get any of our men 
to ot to our ſhip. Bacon. 
If any took ſanctuary for caſe of treaſon, the 
king might appoint him keepers to 4% i him in 
ſanctuary. Bacon. 
The dogs running away with the fleſh, bids the 
cook. {ot better to it another time. range. 
For the truth of the theory I am in nowiſe con- 
cerned ; the compoſer of it muſt io t that. Woodw, 
21. 1% Look f. To behold. 
To Look. v. a. 
1. To ſeek; „ ſearch for. 
Looking my love, 1 go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
And ſeek each where Sp-nſer. 
2, To turn the eye upon. 
Let us ht one another in the face. 2 Kings. 
3. To in uence by locks. 
Such a ſpirit muſt be left behind ! 
A ſpiri fit to ſtart into an empire, 
And ht the world to law. Dryden's Cleoments. 
4. To 1.-0x out. Todiſcover by ſearching. 
Caſtiug my cye upon ſo many of the general 
bills as next came to hand, I found encouragement 
From them to lo: out all the bills I could. Graunt. 
Whoever has ſuch treatment when he is a man, 
will Hot ove other company, with whom he can 


be at eaſe. Locke. 
Look. interj. | properly the imperative mood of 
the verb: it is ſometimes /cot ye. ] See! lo! be- 
hold! obſerve! _ 
Lock, where he comes, and my good too; 
he's as far from jealouſy as I am from glving him 
cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Look you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world: fear 
not your advancements. Shakeſpeare. 
Look, when the world hath feweſt barbarous 
people, but ſuch as will not marry, except when 
they know means to live, as it is almoſt every 
where at this day, except Tartary, there is no 
Canger of inundations of people. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Lo:k you] we that pretend to be ſubject to a 
conititution, mult not carve out our own quality; 
for at this rate a cobler may make himſelf a lord. 
Collier on Pride, 
Look. u. . 
t. Air of the face; mien; caſt of the counte- 


nance, 
Thou cream-fac'd loon, 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe Lok? Shakeſpeare. 
Thou wilt ſa-e the afflicted le, but will 
bring down high Loks. 51 xvüi. 27. 
Then gracious Heav'n for nobler ends deſign d, 
Their hct, erected, and their clay refin'd. 
J. Dryden, Jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet 
pain, diſgrace, and poverty, have frightful /coks, 
able to diſcompoſe mo men. Locke 
2. The act of looking or ſeeing. 
Then on the croud he caſt a furious hol, 


Ard wither d all their jtrengtb. Dryden. 


| 
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When they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, 

And wiſh'd that ev'ry lt might be their laſt. Dry. 

Look ER. n.f. [from hol. 

1. One tl:at looks. 

2. Loox nn on. SpeRtator, not agent. 

Sheph-:4d: pyor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſ- 
tifies anguiſh, into the fair hole on, paſtime not 
paſſion enters, Sidney. 

Such labour is then more neceſſary than plea- 
ſant, both to them which undertake it, and for 
the /okers on. Hooker. 

My buſineſs in this ſtate 
Made me a ter on here in Vienna; 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble 
Fill it o'er-run the ſtew. Shak ſp, Me. for Meaf. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt, 

Yet ſa'teſt thou an idle e on. ? g Fairfax. 

i ne Spaniard's valor lieth in the eyes of the 
e ; but the Engliſh valour heth about the 
ſoldier's heart: a valour of glory and a valour of 
natural courage are two things. acon. 

The people love him; 
The hotergen, and the enquiring vulgar, 
Will talk themſelves to action. Denham's Sophy. 

He with'd he had indeed been gone, 

And only to have ſtood a Loter in. Addiſon's Ovid. 

LookixG=-GLASS. . . [Lk and glaſs. ] Mir- 
ror ; a glaſs which ſhews forms reflected. 

Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 

That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 
o ſome of you and fetch a hoking-glaſs. Shakeſp. 

There is none fo homely but loves a lin- . 

Youth. 

We ſhould make no other uſe of our neigh- 
bours faults, than of a /o»king-g/aſs to mend our 
own manners by, L Eftrange. 

The ſurtace of the lake of Nemi is never ruſfled 
with the leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, to- 
gether with the clearneſs of its waters, gave it 
formerly the name of Diana's /oking-plaſs. Addiſon. 

Loom. . . | from glonus, a bottom of thread. 
NMinſhew. Leme is a general name for a tool or in- 
ſtrument. Janis] The frame in which the wer- 
vers work their cloth. 

He muſt leave no uneven thread in his l, or | 
by indulzing to any one fort of reproveable dif- 
courſe himſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt 
the reſt. Government of the Tongue. 

Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 
Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 
And o'er a em of marble hung. 

A thouſand maidens ply the purple lm, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Ji. 

To Loom. v. u. [leoman, Saxun.] To appear 
at ſea, Skinner. 

Loom, . . A bird. 

A hom is as big as a gooſe; of a dark colour, 
dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point with 


Audiſon. 


two ſpots: they breed in Farr Ifland. Grew's Muf. | 


Loox. . . [This word, which is now uſed 
only in Scotland, is the Engliſh word unn. A 
ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel; a raſcal. 

Thou cream-fac'd hn 
Where got'ſt thou that gaoſe look ? Shakeſp. Mach. 

The falſe hon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt ring fkill : 

I hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend ; 


Are you afraid of me that are your friend? Dryden. | 


This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, 
as the Scots call it, a falſe loan of a grandfather, 
that one might call a Jack of all trades. Arbuthrnor. 

LOOP. . /. [from open, Dutch, to run.] A 
double through which a ſtring or lace is drawn; 
an ornamental double or fringe. 

Nor any ſkillV'd in ops of fing'ring fine, 

Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this, ſo curious network, to compare. Spen/. 

Make me to ſee't, or at leaſt ſo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor de, 
To hang a doubt on. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Bind our crooked legs in 
Made of ſhells with ſilver 4p. Ben Jonſon. 

An old fellow ſhall wear this or that fort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity, while all the 
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| the reſt of the world are degenerated into buttons, 


pockets, and pt. Addi/c 
Loop. adj. [ from 1:op.] Full of holes. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall yonr houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Your fh and window'd raggednefs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Lo'ormHoLE. 2. ſ. (Lao and bole. 
1. Aperture; hole to give a pailage. 
The Indian herdſman thunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds; 
At />zpbole; cut through thickeſt ſhade. Millar. 
Ere the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 

From her cabin'd />2phol: peep. 
Walk not near yon corner houſe by niglit; for 
there are blunderbuſſes planted in every Ie, 
that go off at the fqucaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 
2. A ſhift; an evaſion. þ 
Needlets, or needful, I not now contend, 
For tiill you have a 4% ble for a friend. Dryden. 
Lo/o#H0L ED. adj. | from loophole. ] Full of holes 3 
full of openings, or void ſpaces. 
This uneaſy ep, gaol, 
In which y* are hampe:'d by the fetlock, 
Cannot but put j in mind of wedlock. Hutibras, 
Look. n. f. [lord, Dutch; lan dant, French; 
lardan, Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, or witleſs fellow. 
D. Trevoux derives lou dant from lorde or lourde, a- 
village in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants of which 
were formerly nuted robbers, ſay they. But dex 
terity in robbing implies ſome degree of ſubtilty, 
from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. 
The Erſe imports ſome degree of knavery, but in 
a ludicrous ſenſe, as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue; 
thoug!: in general it denotes reproachſul heavineſs, 
or ſtupid lazineſs. Spenſer's Scholiaſt ſays, lord 
was wont, among the old Britons, to ſignify a 
lord; and therefore the Danes, that uſurped their 
tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more 
dread than dignity, /rd.ms, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe” 


Mil:on. . 


» 


inſolence and pride was fo outrageous in this 
realm, that if it fortuned a Briton to be going over 


a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet foot upon the ſame, 
he muſt return back till the Dane was clean over, 
elle he muſt abide no leſs than preſent death: but” 
being afterwards expelled, the name of lr dune 
became ſo odious unto the people whom they had 
long oppreſſed, that, even at this day, they uſe 
for more reproach to call the quartan ague the 
fever lurdune. 
ouſly. From Spezſcr's own words, it ſignifies 
ſomething of ſtupid dulneſs rather than magiſterial . 
arrogance. Macbean.) A drone. 

Siker, thou's but a lazy {ord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke, 

That with.fond terms and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. Spenſer's Paſtorals.. 

To Loos k. v. 4. [leran, Saxon.] 

1. Tounbind; to untie any thing faſtened. 

The ſhoes of his feet I am not worthy to 42. 


Att. 
Can'ſt thou ioſe the bands of Orion ? F 2"g 
Who is worthy to hoſe the ſeals thereof? Rev. 
This is to cut the Knot when we cannot looſe it. 


wn. 

2. Torelax. 
The joints of his loins were hoſed. Danicl. 
To unbind any one bound. : 
him, and bring him to me. Luke. 


4. To free from impriſonment. 
The captive haſteneth that he may be koſed. Iſa. 
He %, and ſet at liberty, four or five Kings 
of the people of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains. Ablot. 
$5. To free from any obligation. 
Art thou /oſed from a wife? ſeek not a wife. 
1 Cor. 
6. To free from any thing that ſhackles the 


mind. 
Ay; 3 man, who lo, from uſt and 
1 


Pe 
Leſs to the pretor owes than to himſelf. Dry iin. 
7. To free from any thing painful. 


Woman; 


So far the Scholiaſt, but errone- * 


r ate _ 
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Woman, thou art hd from thy infirmity. Luke. 

*. To difengage. 

When heav'n was nam'd they hd their hold 
again, 


Then ſprung the forth, they follow'd her amain. 


| Dryden. 

To Loos. v.n. To ſet ſail ; to depart by looſ- 
ing the anchor. 

Ye ſhould have hearkened, and not have {9/cd 
from Crete. As. 

The emperor hing from Barcelona, came to 
the port of Mago, in the itland of Minorca. 

Knolles's Hiftory. 

Lo1firg thence by night, they were driven by con- 
trary winds back into his port. 

Loos u. adj. | from the verb.] 

1. Unbound ; untied. 

If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her [ſe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
head. Shake ſpare. 

Lo! I ſee four men Hh waiking. Dan. ili. 25. 

2. Not faſt ; not fixed. 

Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound after the 
colliſon; or if they cotie: ed, yet by the next con- 
Aict might be ſeparated again, and ſo on in an eter- 
nl vicifſitude of faſt and 4e, though without ever 
conſuciating into the bodies ot planets. Bentl:y, 

3. Not tight; as, a / robe. 

4. Not crowded; not cloſe. 

With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 

With horſe and chariots, rank'd in e array. Aſilt. 

5. Wanton ; not chaſte. 

Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
Co be the chaſteſt flower that ay did ſpring 
On earthly branch, the dzughter of a king, 

New a lheſe leman to vile fervice bound. Fairy . 

When boo epiſtles violate chatte eyes, 

She half conſents who ſilently denies. Dryden's Ov. 

6. Not cloſe ; not conciſe ; lax. 

If an author be % and diffuſe in his ſtile, the 


. tranflator needs only regard the propriety of the 


Janguage. clton. 

7. Vague; indeferminate ; not accurate. 

It is but a %% thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities, 
without the particular deſigns ; ſo is it to ſpeak of 
lawfulneſs without the particular caſes. Bacon, 

It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the 
quantity of liquor where a ſmall error was of lit- 
tle concern, and to be ſo 4 in the doſes of pow- 
erful medicines, Arbathmt, 

8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. 

Bec:uſe conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving 
from that which is right, maketh them diligent ob- 
ſervers of circumſtances, the ///: regard whereof 
15 the nurſe of vulgar folly. Hooker, 

9. Unconnected : rambling. | 

I dare venture nothing v ithiout a ſtrict exami- 
nation; and am as much «ſhamed to put a 5: 
indigeſted play upon the publick, as to offer brats 
money in a payment. Dryden. 

Vario ſpends whole mornings in running over 
lese and unconnected pages, and with freſh curio- 


ſiity is ever glancing over new words and ideas, 


and yet treaſures up but lutle Knowledge. Watts. 

19. Lax of body; not coſtive. 

What hath a great influcuce upon the health, is 
going to ſtoo! regularly: people that are very 
ſeaſ: have ſeldom ſtrong thoughts, or ſtrong bo- 
dies. Lemke on Education. 

11. Diſengaged; not enſlaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as 1, from 
Textures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, 
4s they can. Att-rluvry. 

12. Diſengaged from obligation: commonl; 
with from; in the following line with /. 

Now I ſtand 
Leet my vow ; but who know's Cato's thoughts ? 
Addiſon. 

T2. Free from confinement. 

They did not let priſoncrs ſoſe homeward. Tſe. 

With the wildeſt tempeſts /-»/r ; 
That thrown again upon the coſt, 
I may once more repeat iny pain. 

14. Remilſs ; not attentiv c. 


Prior. 


Ratcigh's Hiſtory. 


To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins ; 


| 
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15, Ty breat Loos x. To gain liberty. 

It to break loſe from the conduct of reaſon, and 
to want that reſtraint of examination which keeps 
us from chuſing the worſe, be liberty, madmen 
and fools are only the freemen. Ike, 

Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 

Our Spaniſh army and the Indians ſtand ; 

This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 4 

Where you, like day, broke lie from both appear. 
Dryd. N. 

16. To t Loos x. To ſet at liberty; to ſet at 
large ; to free from any reſtraint. : 

And {:t the living bird 4% into the open field. 

Lev. xiv. 

We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; 
and when God lets /9/e a tyrant upon us, or a ſick- 
neſs, if we fear to die, or know not to be patient, 
the calamity fits heavy upon us. Tay/nr's Holy Liv. 

In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or du- 
ration, it is the number of its repeated addition, 
or diviſions that alone remains diſtin, as will ap- 
pear to any one who will % his thoughts % in 
the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or LTH Bw of 
matter. ecke. 

If improvement cannot be made a recreation, 
they mult be r loge to the childith play they fan- 
cy; which they ſhould be weaned from, by being 
made ſurfeit of it. Locke. 

Loos E. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 0 

Come, and forſake thy cloying ſtore, 

And all the buſy pageantry 

That wiſe men ſcorn, and fools adore : 

Come, give thy ſoul a lee, and taſte the pleaſures 
of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 

Lucia, might thy big ſwoln heart 

Vent all its griefs, and give a h to ſorrow, 
Marcia could anſwer thee in {.ghs. Addiſun's Cato. 

The fiery Pegaſus diſdains 


When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded 45. I rior. 
Poets ſhould not, under a pretence of imitating 
the ancients, give themſelves ſuch a {o/c in Iyricks, 
as if there were no connection in the world. Feu. 

2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 

Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be 
ſharply percuſſed; as in the ſound of a ſtring, 
where air is percuſſed by a hard and Riff body, and 
with a ſharp levjee Bacun. 

Lo'osELY. adv. from 05g. 

1. Not faſt : not firmly; eaſily to be diſengaged. 

I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd | 
So logſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dr yd. Aur. 

2. Without bandage. 

Her golden locks for haſte were /-»/-ly ſhed 
About her ears. Fairy Queer, 

z. Without union or connection. 

Part /o9/e.'y wing the region, part more wiſe 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way. 

Milton 

He has within himſelf, all degrees of perfection 

that exiſt 1:7/c/y and ſeparately in all ſecond beings. 
Nis. 

4. Irregularity. 

A biſhop, living le, was charged that his 
converſation was not according to the apoſtles 
lives. Camd:n. 

5. Negligently ; cateleſsly. a 

We have not /-9/:ly through ſilence permitted 
things to paſs away as in a dream. Heer, 

The chiming of ſome particular words in che 


memory, and making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom | 


happens but when the mind is lazy, or very 445 
and neghgently employed. Lo. &r. 
6. Unſolidly ; meanly ; without dignity. 
A prince ſhould not be ſo % ſtudied, as to 
remember fo weak a compoſition. Sh. Hex IV. 
7. Unchaſtcly. 
The ſtage how #5/e/y does Aſtræa tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? Poe. 
To Loos EN. 2. n. | from .] To part; to ted 
to ſeparation. 
When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that way, it being more ready to {05/e when 
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7, Lo'osrv. v. a. [from .] 

1. To relax any thing tied. 

2. To make lefs coherent. 

After a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the 
tree good, by Hei of the earth. Bac. Nat. HA. 

To feparate a compages. 
rom their foundation 4 to and ſro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all _— 
iltrm, 

She breaks her back, the hſen'd ſides give way, 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the fea. Dryd. 

4. To free from reſtraint, 

It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules be- 
get ; it loaſens his hands, and afliſts his underſtand. 
ing. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

5. To make not coſtive, 

Fear lojernzth the belly; becauſe the heat re- 
tiring towards the heart, the guts are relaxed in 
the ſame manner as tear alſo cauteth trembling. 

Bacm's Natural H.jiory. 

Loos EN ESS. v. ſ. | from df. 

I, State contrary to that of being faſt or fixed. 

The cauſe of the caſting of ik in and ſhell ſhould 
ſeem to be the {co/zrj; of the ſkin or thell, that 
ſticketh not cloſe to the fieſh. Bacon Naz, H:/fory, 

2. Latitude ; criminal levity. 

A general 4:/ex;ſs of principles and manners 
hath ſeized on us like a peſtilence, that walketh 
not in darkneſs, but waſteth at noon-day. Atrers, 

3- Irregularity ; neglect of laws. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, 
both by ſtrained curteſy and by Þſ:x-/; of lite. 

Hayward. 

4 Leu dneſs; unchaſtity. 

Courtly court he made Kill to his dame, 

Pour'd out in 4% on the grafly ground, 
Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. Sp. 

5. Diarrhoza; flux of the belly. 

Taking cold moveth boſene/s by contraction of 
the ſkin and outward parts. Bacor's Natural Hiſt. 

In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled 
by ſweat, they fall likewiſe into loofereſs. © Bacon. 

Fat meats, in phlegmatick ftomachs, procure 
brſencſs and hinder retention. An butbhnot on Ahmet. 

Lo'oSTRIFE. a. .. [lyſfmachia, Lat.] 3 

er. 

To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Stinner from 
laue, German, leaf.] | 

1. To cut the branches of trees. ' 

Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have led and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments ! 

Shak: /pearts 
Like to pillars, 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, 
With branches d in wood, or mountain fell'd, 
Mriton, 

The plants, whoſe luxury was hd, 
Or age with crutches underprop'd. Clcaveland. 

The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, 
and then % ped, 1; {till the ſame oak. Locke. 

The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To i the growth of the luxuriant yeur. Popes 

2. To cut any thing. | 

The gardener may {p religion as he pleaſes. 
: oel. 
So long as there's a head, 

Hither will all the mountain ſpirits fly; 
{op that but oft. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

All that denominated it paradiſe was /opped oft 
by the deluge, and that only left which it en- 
j1oyed un common With its neighbour countries. 

a Il cidæuu d. 

Rhyme ſure in needleſs bonds the port ties, 
Procruſtus like, the ax or whe] applies, } 
ro {bp the mangled ſeuſe, or Rretch it into ſize. 

Semis 

Loy. u. /. [from the verb.) 

1. Ttuu which is cut from trees. 

Or ker thy head very tottie is, 

So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amifs ; 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both % and top, 
4s my budding brauch thou woultft crop. Sper %+, 

Nor ſhould the boughs grow too big, becabte 
they give opportunity to the rain to ſonk into the 
tree, Which will quickly cauſe it to decay, ſo that 


pulled in that direction than by the noſe. Sh p. 
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muſt cut it down, or elſe both body and % 
will be of little value. Mortimer, 
2. [Loyya, Swediſh.) A flea. 
Loy. pret. of oy Obſolete. 
With that ſprang forth a naked ſwain, 


With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, 


And laughing {pe to a tree. Spenſer's Paſtoral. 
Lory ER. u. ** .] One that cuts trees. 
Lo'yygrEv». adj. Coagulated ; as, /oppered-milk. 


: wy 2 ce Thus it is till called in Scotland, 


Xs Latin. ] 


oqQu a'ciovs. 2 [4 
ull of tongue. 


1. Full of talk; 
To whom fad Eve, 


3 Confeſſing ſoon; yet not before her judge 
Vold, or {quacious, thus abaſh'd reply'd. 


Milton, 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 


8 Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 


2. Speaking. 
Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch 


* Traverſe loquacicus ſtrings, whoſe folemn notes 


Provoke to harmleſs revels. 
3. Apt to blab ; not ſecret. 
Loqu cit v. 2. . | bquacitas, Lat in.] Too much 

talk. 

Why /quacity is to be avoided, the wiſe man 

gives ſufficient reaſon, for in the multitude of 

words there wanteth not fin. Ray on the Creation 
Too great /oquacity, and too great taciturnity by 


8 Ai bubu. 

LORD. ». /. C plapond, Saxon. ] 

1. Monarch; ruler ; governour, 

Man over man 
He made not /rd. Milton. 

Of Athens he was lord. Dryd u' Knight's Tale. 

We have our author's only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are od over their brethren. Locke. 

They call'd their rd Actæon to the game, 

He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. Addiſon. 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd /ord of pleaſure and of pain. 

V anity of Haman Wiſhes. 

2. Mafter ; ſupreme perſon. - 

But now I was the /-rd 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Jour o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shake{peare”s Merch. of Veni. 

3. A tyrant; an oppreſſive ruler. 

Now being aſſembled into one company, rather 
without a h than at liberty to, accompliſh their 
miſery, they fall to diviſion. Hayward. 

'Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lard- like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 

4. A huſband, 

I oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

5- One who is at the head of any buſineſs; an 
overſeer. 

Grant harveſt lord more by a peny or two, 

To call on his fellows the better to do. Tufſer's Huſb. 

6. A nobleman. 

Thou art a /, and nothing but a hd. Shabſp. 

7. A general name for a peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo 
clear, as to give convincing ſatis faction to the ma- 
jer part of both houſes, eſpecially that of the kr ds. 

King Charles. 
20. A baron, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of higher 

e. a 

9. An honorary title applied to officers; as, 
lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, lord chief baron. 

To Lozp. v. a. To domineer ; to rule deſpoti- 
cally : with ver before the ſubje& of power. 

Unrighteous lord of love! what law is this, 
That me thou makeſt thus tormented be 

The whiles ſhe lordeth in licentious bliſs 
Of her free will, ſcorning both thee and me. Sper. 

I fee them brding it in London ftreets. Shakeſp. 

Thoſe huge tracts of ground they lerded oe, 
be gt wealth, wealth uſhered in pride. Horwel. 

They had by this poſſeſs d the tow'rs of Gath, 
Ard lorded ever them whom now they ſerve. Mil. 

I ſhould chooſe rather to be tumbled into the 
duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth 
vt our Lord, than by a denial of truths, through 


Philips. 


huſband now living. 


LOR 
blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, and hd it 
in a throne. Scat h. 
But if thy paſſions hd it in thy breaſt, 
Art thou not ſtill a flave ? Dryden's Perſcus. 
The valour of one man th aflited throne 
Imperial, that once lrtld the world, 
Suſtain'd. Philips. 
The civilizers! the diſturbers ſay, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
Proud vagabonds! who make the world your 
home, 
And hd it where you have no right. Philips, 
Lol R DIN G. n. /. | from h.] A little lord; a 
lord in contempt or ridicule. 
I'll queſtion you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were 


boys. 
You were pretty /rdings then ! Shak. Winter's Take. 

To lbrdings proud I tune my lay, 

Who feaſt in bower or hall; 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I ſay, 
That pride will have a fall, 

Lo/zoLIxG. . ſ. A diminutive lord. 

Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
By the dam from d ſprung, 

By the fire exhal'd from dung. 

Lo'apLINESS. n. /. from ord. | 

1. Dignity ; high ſtation. 

Thou vouchſafeſt here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lardlin 
To one ſo weak. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleop. 

2. Pride; haughtineſs. 

Lo/xbLy. adj. I trom 47 d.] 

1. Befitting a lord. 

Lordiy fins require Hruly eſtates to ſupport —_ 

out 


2. Proud; haughty ; imperious ; inſolent, 
Bad, as yourſelf, my lord; 

An't like your hbrdly, lord proteRorſhip ! Shak ſp. 
Of me as of a common enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 

I know not: lords are /rdli:/t in their wine. Milt. 
Expect another meſſage more imperious, 

Mere /2rd!y thund'ring than thou well wilt bear. 


Milton. 

Ev'ry rich and lrd/y ſwain, 

With pride wou'd drag about her chain, Swift. 

Lo'/avLy, adv. Imperiouſly ; deſpotically ; 
proudly. 

So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 

A famiſh'd hon, iſſuing from the wood, 
Roars hordiy fierce, and challenges the food. Dryden. 

Lo/xpsSHIP. . ſ. { from lord.] 

t. Dominion; power. 

Let me never know that any baſe affection 
ſhould get any /rd/&ip in your thoughts. Sidney. 

It being ſet upon ſuch an inſenſible riſing of the 
ground, it gives the eye lordſbip over a good large 
circuit. | Sidney. 

They which are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles, exerciſe lh e over them, and their 
great ones exerciſe authority upon them. Mark. 

Needs muſt the hip there from virtue ſlide. 

Fai fax. 

2. Seigniory ; domain. 

How can thoſe grants of the Kings be avoided, 
without wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe 
lands and /ord/Þips given them? Spenſer on Ireland. 

There is /»d/hip of the fee, wherein the maſter 
doth much joy, when he walketh about his own 
potſeſſions. Watton. 

What lands and rd hips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dry 

3. Title of honour uſed to a nobleman not a 
duke. 

I affure your /ord/Þ:p, 
The extreme horrour of it almoſt turn'd me 
To air, when fuſt I heard it. Hen Fonſon's Cat. 

I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave 
not your /-r{/hip my teſtimony of being the beſt 
Dry den 

4. Titulary compellation of juilges, and ſome 
other perſons in anthority and office. 

Lok. =. /. [from lznan, to learn.] Leſſon ; 
doctrine; inſtruction. 

And, for the modeſt doe of maĩdenhood 


b. Sax 


LOS 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly ? Fair Fix. 

The law of nations, or the lar of war. Fairfax. 

Calm regions once, 

And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent 

For underſtanding rul'd not; and the will 

Heard not her {re but in ſubjection now 

To ſenſual appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſubtile fiend his hre 

Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd. 

ſmooth. Milton. 

Lo! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen fre. Pope. 
28 [ leonan, Saxon. ] Loſt; deſtroyed. Not 
in uſe. 

Lo/xEL. v. ſ. [from leo Sax. ] An aban- 
doned — b Obſolete. ] 

Siker thou ſpeakeſt like a lewd lere 
Of heaven to deemen ſo : 

How be I am but rude and borrell, . 
Yet nearer ways I know. Sponſer's Paſtor als. 

To Lo'xicAaTE. v. a. To plate over. 

Nature hath lo- icated, or plaiſtered over the 
ſides of the tympanum in animals with ear-wax, 
to ſtop and entangle any inſects that ſhould at- 
tempt to creep in there. Ray. 

Lo/x1MER. N. . [/ormicr, French.] Bridle- 

Lo'aix 28. cutter. 

Lo'n tO T. ». /. gage. A kind of bird. 

; * pret. [of loniany Sax. ] Forſaken ; 
oft. 

Who after that he had fair Una Horn, 

Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty. 
Fairy Ruven, 

To Los. v.a. pret. and part. bf. {leonan, 


on. 
t. To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt : the con- 
trary to win. 
I fought the batile bravely which I %%, 
And lit but to Macedonians. 
The lighten'd courſers ran; 
They ruſh'd, and wor by turns, and % 3 
7 8 
2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe is Pa- 
radiſe /f, yr 
Fame—few, alas ! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 
So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be % Pope. 
3. To be deprived of. 

He % his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead 
thereof, ever after uſed a hand of iron. Anollei. 
Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife, 
The youth, without a wound, could 4ſ his life. 


Dryd:x. 


4. To ſuffer diminution of. 

The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of 
authority ; but — and pride is the /»/irg 
thereof. Eceluſ. x. 21. 

If ſalt has 4% his ſavour, wherewith ſhall it be 
ſalted ? Mat. 

5. To poſſeſs no longer: contrary to keep. 

They have /-/ their trade of woollen —_ 

raunts 

No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 

The. Trojan honour and the Roman , 

Admir'd when living, and ador'd when H. Dry. 
We ſhould never 4% fight of the country, 
though ſometimes entertained with a diſtant prof- 


of it. 
6. To miſs, ſo as not to find. 
Venus wept the ſad diſaſter, 
Of having % her fav'rite dove. Prior. 
7. To ſeparate or alienate. It is perhaps in this 


ſenſe always uſed paſſively, with 0 before that 
from which the ſeparation is made. 
But if to honour A tis ſtill decreed 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall 
bleed; : 
judge and aiſert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 
\When men are openly abandoned, and % to all 
ſhame, they have no reaſon to think it hard, if 


their memory be reproached, Swift, 
8. To ruin; to ſend to perdition. 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, | 
The woman that deliberates is ,. Addiſon 


9. To bewilder, ſo as that the way is no longer 


known. 
Vor. II. NY. 27. 


H I will 
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LOS 
I will go Lſe myſelf 


And wander vp and down to view the city. Sha. 


Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devoti- 


on, than unpremeditated and confuſed yaricty to 


diftract and /v/e it. Kirg Charts, 
When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, it 
ules the ideas and repetition of numbers, which 
art ſo many diſtin ideas, kept beſt by number 
fre-m rang into a confuſed heap, wherein the 
mind #,-:; iciele, Res 
Bui rebel wit deſerts thee oft in vain, 
Loft be aas of words he turns again. 
c. To deprive of. 
How ſhanid you go about to loſe him a wife he 
loves with fo much pation ? Temple. 
It. Not te employ ; not to enjoy. 
Tie !::ppy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe, 
Tit unbeph have but hours, and theſe they /. 
Dryd-», 
To leſe the{e years which worthier thoughts re- 
quire, 
To that health which ſhould thoſe thoughts in- 
ſpire. Savage. 
12. To ſquander, to throw away. 
I rv more complain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not %% in vain, Pope. 
13. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 
Like following life iu creatures we diſſect, 
We /z/ it in the moment we detect, Pope. 
Oſt in the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is /. 
14. To deſtroy by ſhipwreck. 
The coaſt 


Pope. 


Pepe. 


Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was 7%. Privy, | 


15. To throw away; to employ ineffectualiy. 
He has merit, good-nature, and integrity, that 


are too often % upon great men, or at leaſt are 


not all three a match for fiattery, Pope's Letters, 

15. To miſs; to part with, ſo as not to reco- 
Ver. 

Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many 
more men are 1% than are killed or taken priſone 
ers, put fuch a ſtop to Middleton's march, that he 
was glad to retire Clarendon, 

17. To be freed from; as, to loſe a fever. 

His {eely back the bunch bas got 
Wich Edwin % before. 

70 Los R. v. u. 

1. Not to win. 

We'll hear poor ragues 
Talk of court news, and we Il talk with them toc, 
Who %, and who wins; who's in, who's out. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To decline; to fail. | 
Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 


Parnel. 


Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like fully ſhews. Milian. 


_ Lo'seaBLE. ah. [from /e/e.] Subject to priva- 
tion. 

Conſider whether met ion, or a propenſity to it, 
be an inherent quality belonging to atoras in ge- 
neral, and not He by them. Ryyt. 

Lo'seL. . { [from lorun, to periſh.] A 
ſccundrel; a forry worthleſs fellow. A word 
now obfolcte. 

Such self and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
ſher:F, be gotten, when they are challenged for 


any ſuch f. Ct. Spenſer. | | 
A bſel wand ring by the way, | 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 
His baſer breaft. Fairy Queen, 


Be not with work of /eſ-/s wit defamed, 
Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named. Hub. Tale. 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, 
Whoſe loſſes by Vi doth ſnhew 
More heere than is needful to tell. Tfe's Hist. 
A groſs hag ! 
And, %, thou art worthy to be hang'd, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. SH int. Tak. 
Lo'sxR. . /. {from %.] One that is deprived 
of any thing: one that forfeits any thing; one 
that is impaired in his poſſeſſion or hope: the con- 
trary to winner or gamer. 
With the fer: let it ſympathize, 
For nothing can ſeem foul to thuſe that win. _ 


LOT 


No man can be provident of his time that is not 
prudent in the choice of his company; and if one 
of the ſpeakers be vain, tedious, and trifling, he 
that hears, and he that anſwers, are equal /oſers 
of their time. Taylor's Holy Living. 

It cannot laſt, becanſe that act ſeems to have 
been carried on rather by the intereſt of particular 
countries, than by that of the whole, which muſt 
be a loſer by it. Temple. 

A bull with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 
A ſword and helm ſhall chear the 4% 8 Ft 
yen. 

Liſers and malecontents, whoſe portion ns in- 
heritance is a freedom to ſpeak. South, 

Loss. u. ſ. | from loſe. | 

1. Detriment; privation ; diminution of good: 
the contrary to gum. 

The only gain he purchaſed was to be capable 
of %% and detriment for the good of others. 

Hooker. 

An evil natured fon is the diſhonour of his fa- 
ther that begat him; and a fooliſh daughter is born 
to his /-/s. Ecclu. 

The abatement of price of any of the landhold- 
er's commodities, leſlens his income, and is a clear 
tos. Locke, 

2. Miſs; privation. | 

If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 
No other harm but / of ſuch a lord. 

—The h of ſuch a lord includes all harms. SH. 

2- Deprivation ; forfeiture. 

Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore it, and regain. 

4. Deſtruction. | 

Her fellow ſhips from far her h deſcry'd; 

But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide. 
Dryd-n. 

There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 
Engliſh, with the ſlaughter of above two thouſand 
of the enemy, with the but of one man, though 
not a few hurt. Bacon. 

5. Fault; puzzle: uſed only in the following 
phraſe. 

Not the leaft tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in 
man, but philoſophers are at a V to comprehend, 

South's Sermons. 

Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a %%%, 
while it is exerciſed about that which is not its 
proper object. Dryden. 

A man may ſometimes be at a % which ſide to 
cloſe with. Batter on Learnivg. 

6. Uſelefs application. 

It would be of time to explain any farther 
our ſuperiority to the enemy in numbers of men 
and horſe. Addiſon, 

Los r. participial adj. [from lfe.] No longer 
perceptible. 

In ſeventeen days appear'd your pleaſing toaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours %. Pope, 

Lo r. n. .. {[hlaut, Gothick; Plot, Saxon; let, 
Dutch. 

1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 

Kala at length conclude my ling'ring der: 
Difdain me not, although I be not fair, 

Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 

Doch beauty keep which never ſan can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn. Sidney. 
Our own t is beſt; and by aiming at what we 
have not, we loſe what we have already. LEftr. 

Prepar'd I ſtand; he was but born to try 
The lu of man, to ſutfer and to die Pope's Odyſſiy. 

2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. 

Aaron ſhall caſt lo upon the two goats; one 
lot for the Lord, and the other it for the ſcape- 
oat. | Lev. xvi. 8 

Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, 

And where unequal, there by bos decides. Dryden. 

Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt /ots, to ſhevy, that 
he would not yoluntarily expoſe them to ſo immi- 
nent danger. Br oome. 

3. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify a lucky or 
wiſhed chance. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is 4% to blanks 


Milton. 


| 


LOV 


My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenivr, 
: 8 hake/prare. 

4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being drawn 
by lot: as, what t of filks had you at the ſale ? 

5. Proportion of taxes; as, to pay ſcot and 47. 

Lo r E tree or xettle trer. n. ſ. A plant. 

The leaves of the /:te tree are like thoſe of the 
nettle. The fruits of this tree is not ſo tempting 
to us, as it was to the companions of Ulyſſes : the 
wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes for wind 
inftruments : the root is proper for hatts of knives, 
and was highly eſteemed by the Romaus for its 
beauty and uſe. Miller. 

LO'TOS, n. ſ. | Latin.] See Lot, 

The trees around them all their food produce, 
Loot, the name divine, neRtareous juice. Pope. 

Lo'T10s8. u. /. | {ctio, Lat. lotion, Fr.] 

A ation is a form of medicine compounded of 
aqueous liquids, uſed to waſh any part with, Qui. 

In /:192; in women's caſes, he orders two por- 
itons of hiellebore macerated in two cotylæ of wa- 
ter. 7 Artbuthnot on Coins. 

Lor T ERV. 2. /. { fotteric, Fr. from r. A game 
of chance; a ſortilege; diſtribution of prizes by 
chance; a play in which lots are drawn for prizes. 

Let high-ſighted tyranny range on, 


Till each man drop by latte, y. Shakeſpeare's Jul. Caf, 


The /otery that he hath deviſed in theſe three 
cheſts of gold, filver, and lead, will never be choſen 
by any but whom you ſhall rightly love. Shake/p. 


| Fortune, that with malicious joy 


Does man, her ſlave, oppreſs, 

Still various and unconſtant till, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in ſtrife, 

And makes a /tery of life. Dryden"; Horace. 
Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of 

ſortune, and the beſt commanders to have a /otter 

for their work. South, 
Lo'vac E. . ſ. leviſficum, Lat.] A plant. 
LOUD. 4. 0 * L 2 
1. Noiſy; ſtriking the ear with great force. 
Contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 

His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, 

And lud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd. Pepe, 
The numbers ſoft and clear, 

Gently teal upon the ear; 

Now lder, and yet luder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. 
2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 
She is /oud and ſtubborn ; her feet abide not in 

her houſe. Proverbs. 
Lo/onLy. adv. [ from hud. 


Pope. 


| 1. Noiſily; ſo as to be heard far. 


The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, 


Who long and /oud!y in the ſchools declaim'd. Denh, 


2. Clamorouſly ; with violence of voice. 


I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as ma- 


; 


; 


All humbleneſs, a 


| To LOVE. v. 4. 


ny preſbyterian divines, /oudly diſclaiming tolera- 
tion. Swift. 
Lo'upxtss. u. /. Noiſe; force of ſound; tur- 
bulence; vehemence or furiouſneſs of clamour. 
Had any diſaſter made room for grief, it would 
have moved according to prudence, and the pro- 
portions of the provocation: it would not have ſal- 
lied out into complaint or /adnecſ;. Soul h. 
[ lugran, Saxon. ] 
1. To regard with paſliouate affection as that of 
one ſex to the other. 
Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to e. 
—lIt is to be made all of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice; 
It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All acoration, _ and obedience ; 
| patience, all impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. Shakeſpeare. 
I could not {ve I'm ſure 
One who in /ve were wile. Cowley. 
The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity 
to the perſon he love; he would be the only em- 
ployment of her thoughts. Addiſone 
2. To regard with the affection of a friend. 
None but his brethren he, and ſifters, knew, 
| Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 
And much above myſelf I v'd them too. Co 


— a... þ 


| 3. To regard with parental tenderneſs. 
3 He 
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Would find out ſomething to commend. 
jt . To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to 
| offend. 
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LOV 


Fe that loveth me ſhall be /+-4 of my father, 
and I will ve him, and will manifeſt * Far 


him. 

4. To be pleaſed with. 

Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh : we 
ſce that ſalmons and ſmelts love to get into rivers, 
though againſt the ſtream. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I d. Cowlky. 

He / my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Cowley. 


Late the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Dext. 
Loves. . /. from the verb. | 
1. The paſſion between the ſexes. 
Hearken to the birds - learned ſong, 

The dewie leaves among Spenſer”s Epithalium, 
While idly I ſtood looking on, 


4 I found th' effect of /mve in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


My tales of live were wont to weary you ; 

1 know vou joy not in a /ove diſcourſe. SH, ere. 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 

That lik d, but had a rougher taſk in hand 

Than to drive liking to the name of /ove. Shak-(p. 
What need a vermil-tinetur'd lip for that, 

Lowe-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Mi, 
Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, 

Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring life. Afiſton. 
A we potion works more by the ſtrength of 

charm than nature. Collie en Popidarity, 
You know y are in my pow'r by making r. 

s Dr yden. 

Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 

And hv, and /ove-born confidence be thine. Pope. 
Cold is that breatt which warm'd the world 

before, 
And theſe live- darting eyes muſt roll no more. 


Pope. 

2. Kindneſs ; good-will ; friendſhip. 

What 4»: think'ft thou, I ſue ſo much to get? 
My hene till death, my humble thanks, my prayers ; 
That /ve which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

Shak: ſpeare. 

God brought Daniel into favour and tender /ove 
with the prince. Dan. i. 9. 

The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the 
other of he. Phil. i. 17. 

By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſ- 
ciples, if ye have hee one to another. Jobn. 

Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledean ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cow!:y. 

3- Courtſhip. 

Demetrius 
Made /ve to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her ſoul. Sh. Ali. Night's Dream. 

If you will marry make your {ves to me, 

My lady is beſpoke. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The enquiry of truth, which is the /ove-making 
or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, the pre- 
ference of it; and the belief of truth, the enjoy- 
ing of it, is the ſovereign good of human nature. 

ac Eſſays. 

4. Tenderneſs; parental care. 

No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſents 
the goodneſs of God, and his tender {ve to mankind, 
which is the moſt powerful argument to the love 
of God, Ti/itjon. 

5. Liking ; inclination to: as, the Ie of one's 
country, 

In youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 

The ve of ſcience faintly warm'd his breaſt. 


Fenten. 

6, Object beloved. 

Open the temple gates unto my ve. 

If that the world and love were young, 
Andtruth in every thepherd's tongue ; 
Theſe pretty pleafures might me move, 
10 live with thee, and be thy hr. Shakeſpeare, 

The baniſh'd never hopes his lore to ſee. Dryden, 

The lover and the ve of human kind. 2 

7. Lewdneſs, 

He is not lolling on a lewd hve bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shak, Richerd III. 
8. Uareaſonable liking, 


Spenſ. 7. 


L 


LOV 


The {ve to fin makes a man fin again'tis own 
reaſon. Taylor's Holy Living. 
_ in {ve with their opinions may not only 
ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong 
— oſ fact. N : Locke. 

9. Fondneſs; concord. 

Came {ve and health to all ! 

Then I'11 fit down : give me ſome u ine; fill full. 
Sbat ſpeare. 

Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in /ve, 
and in the ſpirit of meekneſs ? 1 Cor. iv. 21. 

10. Principle of union. 

Low: is the great inſtrument of nature, the bond 
and cement of ſociety, and ſpirit and ſpring of the 
univerſe : love is ſuch an affection as cannot fo 
properly be ſaid to be inthe foul, as the foul to be 
in that : it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
deſire. South, 

11, Piſtureſque repreſentation of love. 

The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace : 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow 
Their utmoſt art, on naked {vi beſtow. Dryden. 

12. A word of endearment. 

"Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, love, tis none; 

I would die for thee. Dryd.n's Don Sebaſtian. 
| 
z. Due reverence to God. 
I know that you have not the /ove of God in = 


Love is of two ſorts, of friendſhip and of defire ; 
the one betwixt friends, the other betwixt /wers ; 
the one a rational, the other a ſenſitive {ove : fo 
our /aves of God conſiſts of two parts, as etteeming 
of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 
The hene of God makes a man chaſte without 
the laborious arts of faſting, and exterior diſci- 
plines ; he reaches at glory without any other arms 
but thoſe of ee. 7 aylor. 
14. A kind of thin filk ſtuff. Ainſworth, 
This legf held near the eye, and 
light, appeared ſo full of pores, with ſuch a tranf- 
parency as that of a ſieve, a piece of cypreſs, or 
l>vehood. Boyle on Colours, 
Lo'veaPPLE. . f. A plant. Miller. 
Lo'vEKNOT. a - [love and ter.] A compli- 
cated figure, by which aflection interchanged is 
figured. 
Lo'vELET TER. . ſ. [love and letter.] Letter 
of courtſhip. 
Have I eſcaped hveletters in the holiday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them ? Sha. 
The children are educated in the different no- 
tions of their parents ; the ſons follow the father, 


while the daughters read /avel:tters and romances to 
their mother. Addiſon's Spectutor. 


Lo'veLiLY. adv. | from lvely.] Amiably; in 
ſuch a manner as to excite love. 
Thou look ſt 
Lw:kly dreadful. Oteuay t Venice Preſere/d. 
Lo'vELiNEss. u. ſ. [from iv. Amiable- 
neſs ; qualities of mind or body that excite love. 
Carrying thus in one perſon the only two hands 
of goodwill, /ovelinsſs and lovingneſs. Sid y. 
When I approach 
Her levi, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
That what ſhe will to do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. M/:-». 
Tf there is ſuch a native veins in the ſex, as 
to make them victorious when they are in the 
wrong, how rcſiſtleſs is their power when they 
are on the fide of truth ? Aldijon. 
Lo'veLoRkN. adj. | ave and Horn. ] Forſaken of 
one's love. 
The lve-lorn nightingale, 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. Milton. 
. Lo've Ly. adj. { from {bve.} Amiable; exciting 
ove. 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did tackle Hector, look'd not ne. 
Than He&tor's forehead. Sh ur Cori. 
Saul and Jonathan were {v:ly and pleafant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not di- 
vided, 2 Sam 
The flowers which it had pre{z'd 
Appeared to my view, 
More freſh and {>v«/y than the reſt, 
T hat in the meadows grew. 


verted to the 


LOV 


The chriſtian religion gives us a more l cla. 
racter of God than any religion ever did. T. % jor. 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair ; 
And round their vey breaſt and head, 
Freſh flow'rs their mingl'd odours ſhed. Prix, 
Lo'vEMoNG tk. ». /. [ve and roger. ] One who 
deals in affairs of love. 
Thou art an old lere , and ſpeakeſt ſxil- 


fully. Shak: peure. 
Lo“vER, . /. [from hve ] 
1. One who is in love. 
Love is blind, and {45 cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit. Sh. 
Let it be never ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt 
Is fill'd with love, ſhould break a /over's reſt. 
De ydem. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kindneſs. 
Your brother and his {ver have embrac'd. 
Sale peure. 
I tell thee, fellow, | 
Thy general is my {-ver : I have beon 


{ The book of his good act, whence men have read 


His fame unparallel'd haply amplified. Shakeſpeare, 
3- One who likes any thing. 
To be good and gracious, and a her of know-. 
ledge, are amiable things. Burner Theory of the N. 
Lo uVER. . . ¶ from Pouvert, Fr. an opening. 
An opening for the ſmoke to go out at in the root 
of a cottage. Sperber, 
Lo'vesECRET. . /. [bveand ſecres. ] Secret be · 
tween lovers. 2 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear ? 
Or what {v+/ecr which I muſt not hear ? Dryd-n, 
Lo'ves1CK. ad. | bv and.] Diſordered with 
love; languiſhing with amorous defire. 
See, on the ſhoar inhabits purple ſpring, 
Where nightingales their ov. ditty fing. Drydox., 
To the dear miſtreſs of my hg i mind, N 
Her ſu ain a pretty preſent has deſign'd. Dryden. 
Of the rel:efs to eaſe a /ove/-& mind, 
Flavia preſcribes deſpair. Glunvillr. 
Lo'vxs0ME. adj. | from Hue. ] Lovely. A wort 
not uſed. 
Nothing new can ſpring 
Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, 
Or beautiful or /ove/ome can appear. Dryden Lucre. 
Lo/vEt$So0NG. . /. | love and ſorg.] Song expreſs 


ing love. 
Poor Romeo is already dead ! 
Stabb'd with a white wench's black eye, 
Run through the ear with a doveſong. Shakeſp. 
Love/ang weeds and ſatyrick thorns are grown, 
Where ſeeds of better arts were early fown. Dam. 
Lo/vesvirT. . f. | love and ſuit.] Courtſhip. 
His /ov/ſuit hath been to me 

As fearful as a ſiege. — Cymbeline. 
Lo'vETALE. #. . Che and tale.] Narrative of 


love. 
The hvetale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
M hoſe wantou paſſions in the ſacred porch 
Ezekiel ſaw. Milian Paradiſe Loſt. 

Cato's a proper perſon to entruſt 
A lwetal: with. . Addiſon. 

Lo'vt THOUGHT. #. /. [ love and thought. ] Amo- 
rous fancy. 

Away to ſweet beds of flowers, 
Lovethaughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. . 
Shakeſpeare. 

Lo'vt Tov. *. ſ. [ve and toy. ] Small preſents 
given by lovers. 

Has this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf 
with any {over-y;, ſuch as gold ſnuff - boxes? Arbuth, 

Lo'vE TRICK, . .. ¶Hve and wick. Art of ex- 
prefling love. 

Other diſports than dancing jollities ; 

Other hie than glancing with the eyes. Den- 
Loon. . /. [/och, Iriſh, a lake. ] A lake; a 
larye inland ſtanding water. 

A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland ſent from bughs and foreſts hore, 
Di1ided far by fea from Europe's ſhore. Fair fax. 
[ 5b Neſs never freezes. Philoſophical Tranſ. 
Lovis. parti ü adj. [from love. 

Cid ; aflectionate. 


D-nham. | 


1. Kind; 
H 2 S. 
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trees; or perhaps might be the /ce of ſome prodi- 


LOU 


So loving to my mother, 

That he would not let ev'n the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. = Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

This earl was of great courage, and much loved 
of his ſoldiers, to whom he was no leſs loving 
again. ; __ Haywwurd. 

2. Expreſſing kindneſs. 
The king took her in his arms till ſhe came to 
herſelf, and comforted her with le words, 

wh” Eſther, xv. 8. 
Lo'vincxINDNESS. nf. Tendernels ; favour ; 


mercy. A ſcriptural word. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and 
thy eving, ,. Iſali, xxv. 6. 


He has adapted the arguments of obedience to 
the impertection of our underſtanding, requiring 
us to conſider him only under the amiable attri- | 
butes of goodneſs and /vingiindre/s, and to adorc 
him as our friend and patron. Reger. 

Lo xix o Ly. adv. [from Jod ing. ] Affectionately; 
with kindneſs. 

The new king, having no le /:vingly performed 
alt duties to ham dead than alive, purſued on the 
ficge of his unnatural brother, as much for the 
revenge of his father, as for the eſtabliſhing of h:is 
own quiet. Sidney. 

It is no great matter to live Hονe with good- 


natured and meek per ſons; but he that can do fo | 


with the froward and perverſe, he only hath true 
charity. 7.) hhr. 

Le“vixox sg. u. . [from lovig.] K indncis; 
affection. | | 

Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands 
of goodwill, lovelineſs and Lwingneſs. Sidney, 

LOUIS D'OR. u. f. French. ] A golden coin of 
France, valued at about twenty ſhillings. 

If he is deſired to change a luis d'or, he muſt 
conſider of it. | Speftator. 

Ts LouxGE. v. n. [landeren, Dutch.] To idle; 
to live lazily. 

Lou N ER. . . [from lounge. ] An idler. 

LOUSE. . /. plural lice. (urs Saxon; s, 
Dutch. ] A ſmall animal, of which different ſpe- 
cies live on the bodies of men, beaſts, and perhaps 
ct ail living creatures. 

There were he, upon man and beaſt. Frodus. 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 
With loath'd intruſion. Milton. 

It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and im- 
pudence to affirm, that the firſt men might pro- 
ceed out of the tumours of trees, as maggots and 
fiies are ſuppoſed to do now, or might grow upon 


gious animais, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. 
| Bertly. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of 
tne ſkip of a uſe. Swift, 

To Lovsk. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean 
from lice. 

As for all other good women, that love to do 
but littte work, how handſome it is to {uſe them- 
ſelves in the ſunſhine, they that have been but a 
while in Ireland can well witneſs. Syn ox Ireland. 

You ſat and u'd him all the ſun-ſhine day. 

Swift. 
 Lo'vsEwnoRT. x. . The name cf a plant; called 
alſo rattle and cc -c. 

Lo'vs1Ly, adv, [from le.] In a paltry, mean, 
and ſcurvy way. 

Lo'vsixess. n. /. [from //y.] The ſtate of 
abounding with lice. 

Lou sv. adj. [from buſe.] 

1. Swarming with lice ; over-ruen with lice. 

Let him be daub d witn lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be la,, but be never poor. Deydin. 

Sweetbriar and gooſeberry are only Ku in dry 
times, or very hot places. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

2. Mean; low born, bred on the dunghil. 

I pray you now remembrance on the /zz/y knave 
mine hoſt. A lo) knave, to have his gibes and 
mis mockenes. Shakeſpeare. 

Lov T. u. ſ. bete, old Dutch. Mr. Lye.) A mean 
aukward fellow; a bumpkin; a clown. 

Pamela, whoſe noble heart doth diſdain, that 
the truſt of her virtue is repoſed in fuch a lou”; 
hands, had yet, to ſhew an cbcedicuce, taken on | 


LOW 
This hut, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. 
Shakeſpeare, 
I have need of ſuch a youth, 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs ; 
For 'tis no truſting to yon fooliſh {«t. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus wail'd the bouts in melancholy ſtrain. Gay. 
To LovT. v. . pluxan, to bend, 2 To 
pay obeiſance; to bend; to bow; to ſtoop. Obſo- 
lete. It was ufed in a good ſenſe. 
He fair the knight faluted, [outing low, 
Who fair lim quitted, as that courteous was. Spe 
Under the ſand bag he was ſeen, 
Louting low, like a for'ſter green. Ben Jon ſam. 
The Palmer, grey with age, with count nance 
lewiing low, 
ts head ey'n to the earth before the king did how. 
Drayten. 
To» Lor r. v. a, This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare 
to ſignify, to overpower. 
I am {xvid by a traitor villain 
And cannot help the noble chevalier. Sh. 
N - oh 118. adj, | from h.] Clowniſh ; bump- 
LINLY. : 
This {zti/þ clown is ſuch, that you never ſaw 
ſo ill favoured a viſar; his behaviour ſuch, that he 
is beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 
Lo'vT1SHLy. adv. | from lat.] With the air of 
a clown ; with the gait of a bumpkia. 
Low, adj. 
1. Not high. 
Their wand'ring courſe now high, now /ozv, then 
hid, 
Progrethve, retrograde. Milton. 
2. Not riſing far upwards. 
It became a ſpreading vine of bw ſtature. Eck. 
3. Not elevated in place, or local ſituation. 
O mighty Czſar ! do'ſt thou lye ſo /ow ? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? Shak. Julius Czar, 
Equal in days and nights, except to thoſe 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbeniglited ſhone, while the I ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance in their ſight 
Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt. Milton, 
Whatſoever is waſhed away from them is car- 
ried down into the /-wer grounds, and into the ſea, 
and nothing is brought back. Burnet's Theory. 
4. Deſcending far downwards ; deep. 
The /»w:f# bottom ſhook of Ercbus. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo e, 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton; 
His volant touch 
inſtin through all proportions /ow and high, 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
Milton, 
5. Not deep ; not ſwelling high ; ſhallow : uſed 
of water. 
As two men were walking by the ſea ſide at /wv 
water, they ſaw an oylter, and both pointed at it 
together. L' Eftrange. 
It is Ino ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch 
peccadillo's are put in to ſwell the charge. Aub. 
6. Not of high price: as, corn is /z«v. 
7. Not loud ; not noiſy. 
As when in open air we blow, 
The breath, though ſtrain'd, ſounds flat and /ow : 
But if a trumpet take the blaſt, 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt. Waller. 
The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the 
very deep of the ſtage, the /wef? ſound may be 
neard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the audience; 
nd yet, if you raiſe your voice as high as you pleaſe, 
here is nothing like an echo to cauſe confuſion. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Milton. 


8. In latitudes near to the line. 
They take their courſe either high to the north, 
or lau to the ſouth, Abbot's 0 of the Wor 1d. 

9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſoms other ac- 
cumulation of particulars. 

Who can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen 
Hundred years time, taking the lower chronology, 
chat the carth had then ſtood, mankind ſhould be 
propagated no farther than Judæa? Burns Theory. 


ſhepherdiſh apf axel. Sidney. 


10. Late in time: as, the ler empire. 


LOW 


11. Dejected ; depreſſed. 

His ſpirits are ſo los his voice is drown'd, 
He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, / 
Like the deaf murmur of a diſtant ſound. Dy» ydem 

Though he before lad gall and rage, 
Which death or conqueſt muſt aſſuage; 
He grows diſpirited and h, 
He hates the fight, and ſhuns the foe. 

12, Impoteat ; ſubdued. 

To be worſt, 
The lowe/?, moſt dejected, thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance. Shakeſpeare. 
Why but to awe, 

Why but to keep ye /ow and ignorant. Milian. 

To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in 
greater awe and leſs ſplendor ; which power he 
will uſe to keep them as /ow as he pleaſes, and at 
no more coſt than makes for his own pleaſure. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation ; abject. 


Pear. 


Shakeſpeare. 


have never elevated their thoughts above the 22 
be, 

14. Diſhonourable ; betokening meanneſs of 
mind: as, /-w tricks. 

Yet ſometimes nations will decline ſo h 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal courſe annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward loſt. 

15. Not ſublime; not exalted in thought or dic- 
tion. 

He has not ſo many thoughts that are H and vul- 
gar, but, at the ſame time, has not ſo many thoughts 
that are ſublime and noble. Lddiſon's Sp.&tutor. 

In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the no- 
bleſt wits of the heathen world are d and dull. 

Felon on the Claſſics. 

16. Submiſſive; humble; reverent. 

I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay their fealty 
With /w ſubjection. Milt. 

From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd, 

But firſt /ow reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within. Milton. 

Low. adv. 

1. Not aloft ; not on high. 

There under Ebon ſhades and /ow-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, : 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. 

My eyes no ohject met 
But h hung clouds, that dipiithemfelves in rain, 
To ſhake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryden. 
No luxury found room 

In heu- rooft houſes, and bare walls ot lome. D»yd. 

Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's pride; 

But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 

And /oww-built bodies are the growth of Spain. 
Creech, 

We wand'ring go through dreary waſtes, 

Where round ſome mould'ring tow'r pale ivy 


Aliltcn, 


creeps, 
And khw-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the 
deeps. Pope. 


2. Not at a high price; meanly. It is chiefly 

uſed in compoſition. 

Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 

The confident and over-lufty French: 

Do the h- rated Engliſh play at dice? Shakeſp. 
This is the prettieſt /-2v-born laſs, that ever 

Ran the greenſord ; nothing ſhe does or ſeems, 

But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf, 

Too noble for this place. Shakeſp. Nint. Tal. 

Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends 
upon a /-w-ſpirited-creeping family. Swift, 
Corruption, like a general flood, 

Shall deluge all; and av'rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /ow-born miſt, and blot the ſun. Pope. 

3- In times approaching towards our own. 

In that part of the world which was firſt in- 
habited, even as % down as Abraham's time, 
they wandered with their flocks and herds. Locke. 

4- With a depreſſion of the voice. 

Addiſon. 


Lucia, ſpeak leu, he is retir'd to reſt, : 
5. In 


He wooes both high and /zw, both rich and poor. 


Try in men of hto and mean education, Who 


Milton. 
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"LOW 


In a ſtate of ſubjection. 
How comes it that, having been once fo hw 
brought, and thoroughly ſubjected, they after- 
wards lifted up themſelves ſo ſtrongly again? Sper. 
To Low. v. a. [from the adjective.] To ſink; 
to make low. Probably miſprinted for ver, 

The value of guineas was /owed from one-and. 
twenty ſhillings and ſixpence to one-and-twenty 
millings. Swift, 

To Low. v. n. [Plonan, Saxon. The adjective 
hav, not high is pronounced hh, and would rhyme 
to no : the verb Ino, to bellow, bu; and is by Dry- 
den rightly rhymed to nw. ] To bellow as a cow. 

Doth the wild aſs bray when he has graſs? or 
lwith the ox over his fodder ? Fob, vi. 5. 

The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 
And imitated /owings, fill'd the ſkies. Roſcommon, 

Fair 16 grac'd his ſhield, but Io now, 

With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to /-w. Dy. 

Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 
The {wing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. Pier. 

Lo/wBFLL. . /. Cache, Dutch; lex, Saxon; or 
bs, Ifandick, a flame, and 6-1/.] A kind of fowl- 
ing in the night, in which the birds are wakened 
by a bell, and lured by a flame into a net. Lowe 
denotes a flame in Scotland; and t /avy, to flame. 

Low. The termination of local names. 

Lowe, be, comes from the Saxon Pleap, a hill, 
heap, or barrow ; and ſo the Gothick bluiw is a 
monument or barrow. Gibſon's Camden. 

To Lo'wtn. v. a. [ from w.] 

1. To bring low ; to bring down by way of ſub. 
miſſion. 

As our high veſſels paſs their wat'ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay ; 

With haſty reverence their top-honours /oxwer, 

Confeſſing the aſſerted power. Prior. 

2. To ſuffer to fink down. 

When water iſſues out of the* apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it 
fuch particles of looſe matter as it met with in its 
paſſage through the ſtone, and it ſuſtains thoſe par- 
ticles till its motion begins to remit, when by de- 
grees it haue, them, and lets them fall. Woodward. 

3. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value. 

The Kingdom will loſe by this Aer ing of inte- 
reſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their 
money. Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to 
Iver their intereſt, Child on Trade. 
To Lo'wER. v.n. To grow leſs; to fall; to 


fink. : 
The preſent pleaſure, 
Ry revolution {>w'ring, does become 
The oppoſite of itſelf, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
To Low ER. v. 1. [It is doubtful what was the 
primitive meaning of this word : if it was origin- 
ally applied to the appearance of the ſky, it is no 
more than to grow do, as the ſky ſeems to do in 
dark weather: if it was firſt uſed of the counte- 
nance, it may be derived from the Dutch /o-rer, to 
look aſkance: the ow ſounds as o in hour; in the 
word leer, when it means to grow, or make low, 
the ow ſounds as o in more. ] 
1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and gloomy ; to be 
clouded. 
Now is the winter of our diſcontent 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of York ; 
And all the clouds that /owered upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Sb e. 
The /zw'ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, 
Beats pown the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain. 
Dryden. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and 
all nature wears a lowering countenance, I with- 
draw myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes. 
Addiſon, 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning hw'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. A 
If on Swithin's feaſt the welkir- /zer;, 
And ev'ry penthouſe ſtreams with haſty ſhow'rs, 
Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces drain. 
Gay. 
2. To frown ; to pout ; to look ſullen. 7 


There was Diana when Actæon ſaw her, and | 


LOW 


to ſet forth tears of anger. Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 
But ſullen diſcontent ſat /ow'rimg on her face ; 
Then impotent of tongue, wits Sts broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 
Low EA. n. . [from the verb.] 
1. Cloudineſs; gloomineſs. 
2. Cloudineſs of look. 
Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without 
ſo mighty a wer as that face could yield. Sidney. 
Lo'werixGLY. adv. [from Ir. With 
cloudineſs ; gloomily. 
Lo'wtrMo3sT. adj. { from low, lower, and w/.] 
Loweſt. 
Plants have their ſeminal parts uppermoſt, liv- 
ing creatures have them /owerm-fe. Bacon. 
It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the 
pipe which was now Humm, will preſently be- 


withal lewring, one might ſee the workman meant | 


LOX 


r. Not highly; meanly; without grandeur 
without dignity, 
I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and zwiy taught; 
I know my buſineſs is but to the court. Shateſp. 
"Tis better to be -wly born, 
And range with humb.e livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shake. Hen. VIII. 
2. Humbly ; meekly ; modeſtly. 
Hcav'n is for thee too high 
To know what paſſes there; be {owly wiſe: 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy ym 
Ilten. 


Another crowd 
Preferr'd the fame requeſt, and /axvly bow'd. Pope. 
Lowx. . /. [hun, Iriſh ; kn, Dutch, a ſtupid 
drone. ] A ſcoundrel ; a raſcal. Not in uſe. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown, 


come higher, ſo that the water does aſcend by de- 
ſcending; aſcending in compariſon to the whole 
inſtrument, and deſcending in reſpec of its ſeveral 
parts. Wilkins's Deedalus. 
Lo'w LAND. . ſ. {ow and land.] The country 
that is low in reſpect of neighbouring hills ; the 
marſh. 
What a devil is he ? 
His errand was to draw the /owland damps, 
And noifome vapours, from the foggy fens, 
Then breathe the baleful ſtench with all kis 
force. Dryd x. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, 
Or marſhy /owl.rd', to produce the fogs. Dryden. 
Lo'wLiiLy. adv. | from low!y.] 
1. Humbly ; without pride. 
2. Meanly ; without dignity. 
Lo'wLIiNEss. 1. f. | (rom i. 
1. Humility ; freedom from pride. 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Sb. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev*rance, mercy, {ow/n:/:, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Eve, 

With hww/nſ; majeſtick, from her ſeat, 

And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
Roſe. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If with a true Chriſtian vlin-/; of heart, and a 
devout fervency of ſoul, we perform them, we 
ſhall find, that they will turn to a greater gccount 
to us, than all the warlike preparations in which 
we truſt. Atterbary. 

2. Meanneſs; want of dignity ; abje& depreſ- 
ſion. 

They continued in that lh until the divi- 
ſion between the two houſes of Lancaſter and 
Vork aroſe. Spenſer. 

The /xvlineſs of my fortune has not brought me 
to flatter vice; it is my duty to give teſtimony to 
virtue. Dryden. 

Lo'wLy. adj. | from hw. 

1. Humble; meek ; mild. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
Lam meek and /owly in heart. Matt. xi. 29. 
He did bend to us a little, and put his arms 
abroad: we of our parts ſaluted im in a very 
Holy and ſubmiſſive manner, as looking that from 
him we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. 

Bacon New Atlantis. 

With cries they fill'd the holy fane ; 

Then thus with lui voice Ilioneus began. Dry. 
The heavens are not pure in his ſight, and he 
charges even his angels with folly; with how 
{rwly a reverence muſt we bow down our ſouls 
before ſo excellent a Being, and adore a nature ſo 
much ſuperior to our own |! Regers. 
2. Mean; wanting digaity ; not great. 

For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right the great and /ow!y claims. Pope. 
3- Not lofty ; not ſublime. 

For all who read, and reading not diſdain, 
Theſe rural 8, and their l ſtrain, 

The name of Varus oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee. Dryd. 


one of her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping. and | 


arch makes it riſe in height, the lowneſs __ it 


latitude, or longitud 


He thought them ſixpence all too dear, 

And therefore call'd the taylor ſown. Shatefp. 
Lowx ESS. 2. /. | from /:xv. | 

1. Contraiety to height; ſmall diſtance from 
the ground. 

They know ; 

By the height, the /owvn-/+, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shake prave's Anth, and Cleopatra. 

The {ow»e/; of the bough where the fruit cometh, 
maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen better; for 
you ſhall even ſee, in apricots upon a wall, the 
greateſt towards the bottom. Bac Natu. Hift.- 

In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the 


in breadth. iſon.. 

2. Meanneſs of character or condition, whether” 
mental or external. 

Nothing cculd have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a /avneſs but his unkind daughter. Shakeſp.- 

Now I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And palter in the ſhift of /awn-{. Shak-ſpeare. 

3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 

The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned 
to imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as /owneſs of 
condition. South. 

4. Want of ſublimity ; contrary to loſtineis of 
ſtile.or ſentiment. 

His ſtile is accommodated to his ſabjeR, either 
high or low; if his fault be too much lowns/s, that 
of Perſius is the hardneſs of his metaphors. Dryden. 

5. Submithveneſs. 

The people were in ſuch /2wnrſs of obedience as 
ſubjects were like to yield, who had lived almoſt 
four-and-twenty years under ſo politick a king as 
his father. Bacon. 
6. Depreſſion ; dejection. | 
Hence that poverty and /-wwrzſs of ſpirit to which 
a kingdom may be ſubject, as well as a particular- 
perſon. Swift. 
LowTH#o'vGnHT ED. adj. | low and thought. ] Hav- 
ing the thoughts with-held from ſublime or hea-- 
venly meditation; mean of ſentiment ; narrow- 
mindedneſs. 5 
Above the ſmoak and ſtir of this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /wrhougbted care, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Millan. 

Oh grace ſerene ! Oh virtue heay'nly fair! 
Divine oblation of /owthorghted cars ! 

Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky, 
And faith our early immortality ! Pope. 
LowserkITED. ad. [bw and ſpirit.] Dejec- 


ted; depreſſed; not lively; not vivacious ; not 


ſprightly. 

Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the 
mind; and then, in the place of a dqxtorderly young 
fellow, you have a /w/ſp:+::24 moped creature. Loc. 
Loxoupkof'MICK. . /. | ze and d hg.] 

Lo radigamuec is the art of oblique failing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with 
every merid.:n ;- that is, when you ſail neither di- 
rechiy under the equator, nor under one and the 
ſame meridian, but acroſs them : hence the table: 


of rhumbs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with 


the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which 
the ſailor may practically find his courſe, diſtanee,, 


le, is 


Lo'wLY. adv. { from kw. ] | 


called bxogdromick.. II it. 


L UB 


LO'YAL. adj. CL, French.] 
i. Obedient ; true to the prince. 
Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot. Shak. 
The regard of duty in that moſt /2y2/ nation 
overcame all other ditficvlties. Knolles. 
Loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his ſacred perion not the leaſt offence. 
Dryden. 
2. Faithful in love ; true to a lady, or lover. 
Hail, wedded love ! by thee 
Founded in reaſon />yo/, juſt, and pure. Aion. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but /y4 in their loves. Dr. n. 
Lo'YAati1sT. nf. | from Ly.il.] One who pro- 
ſeſſes uncommon adherence to his king. 
The cedar, by the inftigation of the h, fell 
out with the homebians. How. J Vocal Foreſt. 


Lo'xALLY. adv. [from lyal.] With fidelity ; | 


with true adherence to a king; with fidelity to a 

lover. 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores ; | 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid; 
For wealthy kings are 75y.:1[y obey'd. I Cd. 

Loy ALT. 2. ſ. [ie, French. ] 

1, Firm and faithtul adherence to a prince. 

Though {yalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith meer folly ; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 

Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. Sh. 
He had never had any veneration for the court, 

but only ſuch he to the King as the law re- 

quired, Clarendon. 

- Abdiel faithful found 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, 

His le ty he kept. 

For loyalty is ſtill the ſame, 
Whether it win or loſe the game ; 
True as the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 

2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 

Lo'ZESGE. tf. [Hg, Fr. Of unknown ety- 
mology.] « 

1. A rhomb. 

The beſt builders reſolve upon reQtangular 
ſquares, as 3 mean between too few and too many 
angles; and through the equal inclination of the 
fides, they are ſtronger than the rhomb or /-/-ge. 

Weattern's clit ture. 

2. Lozenge is a form of a medicine made into 
ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed in the mouth 
till melted or waſted. 

3. A cake of preſerved fruit: both theſe are ſo 
denominated from the original form, which was 
rhomboidal. | 

Ly. a contraction for [d/>:p. 

Luan ARD. x. /. | from A. A lazy ſturdy 
fellow. 

Yet their wine and their victuals thoſe curmud- 

geon lbbards 

Lock up from my ſight, in cellars and 3 

Nr. 

LU/BBER.. n. /. Jof this word the beſt deriva- 
tion ſeems to be from , ſaid by F nia; to ſig- 
nify in Daniſh at.] A fturdy drone ; an idle, fat, 
bulky loſel ; a booby. 

For tempeſt and ſhowers receiveth a many, 
And ling'ring ber lobe many a penie. J. 
_  - Theſe chaſe the ſmaller ſhoals of fith from the 

main ſea into the havens, leaping up and down, 
pufting like a fat u out of breath. Carew. 

They clap the /-56-r Ajax on the ſhoulder, 

As if his feet were on brave Hector's breaſt, 

And great Troy ſhrinking. Shak. Troil. and Cr,. 
A notable lbb:r thou rcporteſt him to be. Shak. 
Tell how the drudgiag goblin ſweat ; 

His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lee fend. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did your laber ſtate mankind beſtride. 7d. 
How can you name that ſuperannuated e? 

(ung. EVE. 


Lu'sBERLY. adj. | from labber.] Lazy and 


Milton. 


Hudibras, 


A. tor. 


| 


| 


LUB 


I came at Eaton to matry Mrs. Anne Page; 
and ſhe'as a great {«bberly boy. Shak-/prare. 

Lu,3BERLY. adv, Aukwardly ; clumſily. 
Merry Andrew on the low rope copies l. 
the ſame tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouſly 
performing on the high. Dryd. Ded. 

Lu. n. . A game at cards. 

Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens o'er- 

threw, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of J. Pope, 

To Lu'skiCaTE. v. a. | from /ub1icus, Lat.] To 
make ſmooth or ſlippery; to ſmoothe. 

There are aliments which, beſides this {brica- 
ting quality, ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. Arbuthn, 

The patient 1s relieved by the mucilaginous and 
the ſaponaceous remedies, ſome of which i- 
cate, and others both A icate and ſtimulate. Sharp. 

To LuBRYCITATE. v. n. | from lubricas, Lat.] 
To ſmoothe ; to make ſlippery. 

Lusntciry. 2. . [from lab ici, Lat. labricite, 
French. ] 

1. Slipperineſs ; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 

2. Aptnels to glide over any part, or th facili- 
tate motion. . 

Both the ingredients are of a labricating na- 
ture; the mucilage adds to the J icity of the oil, 
and the oil preſerves the mucilage from inſpilla- 
tion. Ray on Creation, 

3. Uncertainty ; Nipperineſs ; inſtability. 

The manifold impoiſibilities and [bricizics of 
matter cannot have the ſame conveniencies in any 
modification. More. 

He that enjoyed crowns, and Knew their worth, 
excepted them not out of the charge of univerſal 
vanity ; and yet the politician is not diſcouraged at 
the inconſtancy of human atfairs, and the /«oricity 
of his ſubject. Gluwill 's Apobgy. 

A ſtate of tranquility is never to be attained, 
but by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the 
certainty of death, and the /«brity of fortune. 

L' Ejftr ange. 

4. Wantonneſs ; lewdneſs. 

From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks 
that ſatyr is derived from them, as if wantonneſs 
and {«61:city were eſſential to that poem which 
ought in all to be avoided. D. yden. 

Loss RICK. adj. [lubricus, Latin.] a 

I. Slippery ; ſmooth on the ſurface. 

A throng 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float 
And roll themſelves over her {u6-:c& throat 
In panting murmurs. 

2. Uncertain ; unſteady. 

I will deduce him from his cradle through the 
deep and labriet waves of tate, till he is fwal- 
lowed in the gulph of fatality. I otton. 

3- Wanton ; lewd. [Liu French. | 

Why were we hurry'd down 
This Ii and adult'rate age; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
Lencreaſe the ming ordures of the ſtage ? 
: Dryden. 

Lu'/nxicors. dj. | {abriciety, Latin. ] 

1. Slippery; ſmooth. 

The parts of water being voluble and 4 irovs as 
well as fine, it eafily infinuates itfelf iuto the 
tubes of vegetables, and by that means introduces 
into them the matter it bears along with it. 

Wo:dward's Nat. Hai. 

2. Uncertain, 

The judgment being the leading power, if it be 
{tored with {451105 opinions inſtead of clearly 
conceived truttis, and peremptorily reſolved in 


them, the practice will be as irregular as the con- 


Gluanwillcs Scepfas, 


ceptions. 
[lubricas and fro, Lat. 


Lunkirica'TION. 2. . 
The act of ſmoothing, 

A two-fold liquor is prepared for the inunction 
and /rificatinn of the heads of the bones; an oily 
one furniſhed by the marrow; a mucilaginous, 
ſupplcd by certain glandules ſeated in the articu- 
lations. : Kay in Creation. 

LuurirAcTION. . ſ. [{zbricus and facto, Lat.] 


The act of lubricating or ſmoothing. 


The cauſe is /4brifattion and relaxation, as in me- 
dicines emollient ; ſuch as milk, honey, ad mal- 
lo WS, 41. 


Crafpaw. | 


LUC 


Lver. ». / [perhaps from /«pu1, Lat.] A pike 
full grown. 

They give the dozen white Ice in their coat. 

Shak;ſprave, 

Lu'czxT. adj. [icens, Lat.] Shining; bright; 
ſplendid. 

I meant the day-ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his le ſeat, Bon J. 

A ſpot like which perhaps 
Aſtronomer in the ſun's /ucens orb, 
Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. M.. 

LU'CID. adj. | lacidus, Lat. lucid, Fr.] 

1. Shining; bright; glittering. 

Over his {4/4 arms 
A military veſt of purple ow d; 
Livelicr than Mclibazan. N/ilton, 

It contracts it, preſerviag the eye from being 
injured by too vehement and cid an object, and 
again dilates it for the appreliending objects more 
remote in a fainter light. Ky, 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or 
the end of one's finger, be held at the diſtance of 
about a quarter of an inch, or half an inch, from 
that part of the glaſs where it is moſt in motion, 
the clectrick vapour which is excited by the fric- 
tion of the glaſs againſt the hand, will, by daſh- 
ing againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger be 
put into ſuch agitation as to emit light, and make 
the white paper, cloth, or finger, appear lucid like 
a glow-worm. cu ten. 

The pcarly ſhell its lid, globe unfold, 

And Phcebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Pep, 

2. Pellucid ; tranſparent. 

On the fertile banks 
Of Abhana and Pharphar, /zcid treams. Ai 

On the tranſparent fide of A globe, half filver 
and half of a tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain 
ſtrange figures circularly drawn, and thought we 
could touch them, till we found our fingers ſtopped 
by that /acid ſubſtance. Gulliver's Trav, 

3. Bright with radiance of intellect ; not dark- 
ened with madneſs, 

The long difſentions of the two houſes, which, 
although they had had feed intervals and happy 
pauſes, yet they did ever hang over the kingdoni, 
ready to bring forth. acer, 

Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through and make a h, interval; 

But Shadwell's genuine night emits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden, 

I believed him in a IA interval, and defired he 
would pleaſe to let me ſee his book, Tatler, 

A few ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may, for 
a ſeaſon, eclipſe this native light of the ſoul ; but 
can never ſo wholly ſmother and extinguith it, 
but that, at ſome {cid intervals, it will recover 
itſelf again, and ſhine forth to the conviction of 
their conſcience. Bentley, 

Lucio. . . [from {acid.] Splendour ; 
briglitneſs. Dias. 

Lucryrgrors. adi. | lcifer, Lat.] Giving liglu; 
affording means of diſcovery. 

The experiment is not ignoble, and fe 
enough, as ſneu ing a new way to produce a vo- 
Latile ſalt. Boy. 

Luc ricx. a. [ and facio, Latin.] Ma- 
King liglu; producing liglit. 

Wen made to converge, and ſo mixed toge- 
ther; though their Je motion be continued, 
yet by intertering, that equal motion, which is 
the colorifick, is unterrupted. Cree. 

Luck. u. 2 [ geluck, Dutch. ] 

1. Chance; accident; fortune; hap; caſual 
event. 

He forc'd his neck into a nooſe, 

To ſhew his play at faſt and loote; 
And, when he chanc'd t efcape, miſtook, 
For art and ſubtlety, his lk, Iſudibrat. 

Some ſuch method may be found by human in- 
duſtry or lt, by which compound bodies may be 
reſolved into other ſubliances than they are divi- 
ded into by the fire, Boyle 

2. Fortune, gocd or bad. 

Glad of ſuch e the luckleſs lucky maid, 

A long time with that ſavage pevple Raid, 
L gather breati in mavy inilcrics. Sper, 
Farew c!, 
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 Farewel, good luck go with thee, Shakeſpeare. 
1 did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me that rebellion had ill ct, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. Shut. 
That part of mankind who have had the juſtice, 
or the luck, to paſs, in common opinion, for the 
wiſeſt, have followed a very different ſcent. 


Such, how highly ſoever they may have the 
heck to be thought of, are far from being 1 
; South, 

The gueſts are found too num'rous for the treat, 
But all, it ſeems, who had the e to eat, 

Swear they ne'er taſted more delicious meat. 
Tate's Tuvenal. 

Lu cx1Ly, adv. [from lucy. ] Fortunately; by 
good hap. | 

It is the pencil thrown {zc&ly full upon the 
horſe's mouth, to expreſs the foam, which the 
painter with all his {kill could not form. Dryden 

It happens lci/y for the eſtabliſhment of a new 
race of kings upon the Britiſh throne, that the 
rſt of this royal line has all hugh er” >: 

Addiſon. 

Lv'cx1wess. . . [ from lucky. ] Good fortune; 
good hap ; caſual happineſs. 

He who ſometimes lights' on truth, is in the 
right but by chance; and I know not whether 
the lactin ſ of the accident will excuſe the irregu- 
larity of his proceding. Locke. 

Lu'cxLEss. adj. | from luck.) Unfortunate : 
unhappy. 

Glad of ſuch luck, the /uc&/-/s lucky maid, 

A long time with that ſavage people ſaid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. Fairy Queen. 

Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, 

Though lc, yet without diſgrace. Suckling. 
What elfe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 
Pray'rs made and granted in a le,. hour? Dryd. 

Lu'ck VA. | from kt; gel, Dutch. ] For- 
tunate ; happy by chance. 

But I more fearful, or more lacty wight, 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, diſmal fight, 

Fled faſt away. F airy Queen, 
Perhaps ſome arm more Jet than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from hon- 

dage. Addifen. 

Lv'craT1ve. adj. [ lacratif, Fr. lucrativus, Lat.) 
Gainful ; profitable; bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moſt /rcra- 
nie, may bear uſury at a good rate; other contracts 
not ſo. Bacon. 

The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to pur- 
fue the more dangerous way of living by war, than 
the more {ucratrve method of life by agriculture. 

Broome. 

Leer. n. ſ. [ lucrum, — Gain; profit ; pe- 

euniary advantage. In an ill ſenſe. 
Malice and /ucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

They all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn, 

Of lice and ambition. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A ſoul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try'd, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 

"= luſt of lucre, and the dread of death. Pope. 
vert'rtRrOUS, ach. | lucrum and fero, Latin. 

Gainful ; 1 b 4 J 

Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gold, 
but in ſo ſmall a quantity, that the experiment, 

the coft and pains conſidered, was not /ucriferous. 
; Boyle. 

Luckreick. adj. [ lucrum and facie, Lat.] Pro- 
oy gain. | 

vcTATION. 3. ſ. Lato, Latin.] Struggle; 
effort; conteſt. 7 ; Fry 

To Lu'cuBRkATE. v. a. [ lucubror, Latin.) To 
watch; to ſtudy by night. ; 


Lvcunxa'TIoON. n. f. ¶ Jucubratio, Latin.] Study | 


by candlelight ; nocturnal Rudy ; any thing com- 
poſed by night. 
Thy kecubrations hay been peruſed by ſeveral 
of our friends. ” Tatler, 
LucusxaTory. [ laeubratorins, from lacu- 


Temple. | 


LUG 


| You muſt have a diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary 
candle at your fide, to write an epiſtle kcubratory 
to your friend. Pope. 

Luv/cvLExT. adj. [ lucul.ntus, Latin. 

1. Clear; tranſparent; lucid. This word is 
perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe by any other writer. 

And lucul int along 
The purer rivers flow. Thom Nint. 
2. Certain; evident. 
| They are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of the 
Jews, the mott /uculent teſtimonies that Chriſtian 
religion hath. Heer. 

LU'DICROYT'S. adj. [ kedicer, Lat.] Burleſque; 
merry ; ſportive ; exciting laughter. 

Flutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in cloſing a ladicrous ſcene with decency and 
inſtruction. Bro me. 

Lu'/»rcrovs LY.adv. ¶ from [adi-rous. ] Sportive- 
ly; in burleſque; in a manner that may excite 
laughter. 

Lu/n1crnovs NESS. x. . [from ſudicrout.] Bur- 
leſque ; ſportiveneſs ; merry caſt or manner; ri- 
diculouſneſs. 

Luptric rox. u. f. [!udificer, Latin.] The 
a& of mocking, or making ſport with another. 

Di. 

Luee. . ſ. [In Scotland.] The palm of the 
hand. 

To Lurr. v. u. Cor I.] To keep cloſe to the 
wind. Sea term. 

Contract your ſwelling ſails, and to wind. 

Dryden. 

To Log. v. a. [aluccan, Saxon, to pull; hu, 
Swediſh, the hollow of the hand.] 

1. To hale or drag; to pull with rugged vio- 
lence. 

You gods ! why this 
Will Ig your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Thy bear is ſafe, and out of peril, 

Though gg indeed, and wounded very ill. 
Hudibras. 

When ſavage bears agree with bears, 

Shall ſecret ones hg ſaints by th' ears? Hudibras, 

See him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler hg; him till 
Through hedges. Dr yden. 

Whoſe pleafure is to ſee a ſtrumpet tear 
A cynick's beard, and Ig him by the hair. Dryd. 

Either every ſingle animal ſpirit muſt convey a 
whole repreſentation, or elſe they muſt divide the 
image amongſt them, and ſo A oft every one his 

A Collier. 

2. To Lud ot. To draw a ſword in burleſque 
language. 

But buff and beltmen never Know theſe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars; 
They will be heard, or they /ug at and cut. Dryden. 

To Luc. v. n. To drag; to come heavily : per- 
haps only miſprinted for /ags. 

My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air, too damp and Eg: along, 

As if ſhe were a body in a body. Dryden. 

Luo. 3. . 

1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. 

They feed on ſalt unmerchantable pilchards, tag 
worms, /ugs, and little crabs. Carew's Survey of Cor. 

=” otland.] An ear. 

3. Lug, a land meaſure; a pole or perch. 

That ample pit, yet far renown'd 

For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceanlin to make, being eight lug of ground. Spe 
Lu/cGacr. n. ſ. [from g.] Any thing cum- 
brous and unwieldy that is to be carried away; 
any thing of more weight than value. 

Come, bring your /ggage nobly on your back. 


Shakeſpeare. 
What do you mean 
To doat thus on ſuch kgzage? =Sbakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Think not thou to and me lack, or need 
| Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome 
age of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Ho durſt thou with that ſullen /uggage 
O' th ſelf, old ir'n, and other baggage, 
T' oppoſe thy lumber agaift us ? Hudibras. 


candle- light. 
| 


| The mind of man is too light to bear much cer- 
| 


Y 
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tainty among the ruffling winds of paſſion and 
opinion; and if the /«2g.:7e be prized equally with 
the jewels, none will be caſt out till all ci 
wrecked. Glanui 

A lively faith will hear aloft the mind, 

And leave the ſagguge of good works behind. Dryd. 

I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing 
for my journey. f Pepe. 

Lugulaxtous. od}. | koubre, Fr. lugubris, Lat.] 
Mournful ; forrowful. 

A demure, or rather a Hut look, a whin- 
ing tone, makes up the tum of oo mens humi- 
liat ions. ccay of Piety. 

LU'K EWARM. o. | The original of this word 
is doubted. Warmth, in Saxon, is PleoS; in old 
Frifick jj; in Dutch FE-wi 3 whence probably 
our late, to which wm may be added, to deter- 
mine, by the firſt word, the force of the ſecond; 
as we fay, boilirg bat.] 

1. Moderately or mildly warm; fo vrarm as to 
give only a pleaſing ſenſation. 

A dreary corſe, whote life away did paſs, 

All wallow'd in his own, yet kann blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freſh alas ! 
Fairy Queen. 

May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You knot of mouth friends: ſmoke and ktrwwarm 
water 
Is your perfection. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 

Bathing the body in /-4k-warm water is of great 
advantage to contemperate hot and ſharp hu- 
mours. Nimm's Surgery. 

Whence is it but from this attractive power that 
water, which alone diſtils with a gentle //#-warmw 
heat, will not diſtil from ſalt of tartar without 2 
great heat ? Newton's Opticks. 

2. Inditferent ; not ardent ; not zealous. 

If ſome few continues ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience 
ſo lutetarm and languiſhing, that it merits not the 


name of paſſion. Dryden. 
This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In ltewarm patriots. Addiſon's Cato. 


Lu'/x £ WARMLY. adv. [from the adjective.] 

1. With moderate warmth. 

2. With indifference. 

Lu'xEWARMNESS. . .. Lo lukewarm. ] 

1. Moderate or pleaſing heat. 

2. Indifference ; want of ardour. 

Some kind of zeal counts all merciful modera- 
tion /ubervarmneſs. King Charles. 

The defect of zeal is /uterwarmneſs, or coldneſs in 
religion ; the exceſs is inordinate heat and ſpiritual 
fury. Spratt. 

Go dry your chaff and ſtubble, give fire to the 


| zeal of your faction, and reproach them with 


lakewar ni (5, Sift. 
To LULL. v. a. | lis, Daniſh: lath, Latin. ] 
1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing ſound. 

There trickled ſoftly down 

A gentle ſtream, whoſe murmuring wave did play 

Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a ſound 

To l him ſoft aſleep, that by it lay. Fairy Queens 
Such ſweet compulſion doth in mufick lie, 

To the daughters of neceſlity. | Milton. 

Theſe lad by nightingales embracing _ 


2. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reſt. 

To find a foe it ſhall not be his hap, 

And peace ſhall A, him in her flow'ry lap. Milton. 

No more theſe ſcenes my meditations aid, 

Or A to reſt the viſionary maid. Popes 
By the vocal woods and waters 4 d, 

And loſt in lonely muſing in a dream. Thom/on. 

Lu'tLany. n. . | lalkss, Latin. nutri- 

cum fuiſſe deum contendit Furnebus, from Al: 

it is obſervable, that the nurſes call Neep, % by; 

lallaby is therefore , io fleep.} A ſong to All 

babes. 

Only that noiſe heav'ns rolling circles keſt, 

Sung /«/{rby, to bring the world to re. Far fax. 

Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in your ſweet A 


Lulla, lalla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby. Shat ſp. 


If you will let your lady know I am here to 
(peak with her, and bring her along with you, N 
dounty further. 


may make my 
— Marry, 
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—Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come 
. again. Shakeſpeare. 
Drinking is the lullaby uſed =O to ſtil 
crying children. ke on Education. 
LumBa'co. n. ſ. [lmbi, Latin, the loins. ] 
Lumbags's are pains very troubleſome about the 
loins, and ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague 
fits and fevers: they are moſt commonly from 
fullneſs and acrimony, in common with a diſpoſi- 
tion to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratick pains 
in other parts, and go off with evacuation, gene- 
rally by ſweat, and other critical diſcharges of fe- 
vers. Quincy. 
LU/MBER. . f. [loma, ze loma, Saxon, houſe- 
holdſtuff; hmmering, the dirt of an houſe, dee 
Any thing uſeleſs or cumberſome; any thing o 
more bulk than value. 
The very bed was violated 


- By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 


And thrown amonglt the common {umber, Otway. 
One ſon at home 
Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 
If to ſome uſeful art he be not bred, 
He grows mere lumber, and is worſe than dead. 
Dryden, 
Thy neizhbour has remov'd his wretched ſtore, 


Few hands will rid the nber of the poor. Dryden. 


If God intended not the preciſe uſe of every 
ſingle atom, that atom had been no better than a 
piece of lumber. Grew. 

The poring ſcholiaſts mark ; 
Wits, who, like owls, ſee only in the dark; 
A l{mb:r-houſe of books in ev'ry head. Pope. 

To Lu'miBER. v. a. [from the noun.] To heap 
like uſeleſs goods irregularly. 

In Rollo we muſt have ſo much ituff /umbered 
together, that not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can 
2ppear. Rymer. 

To Lu'ug HR. v. =. To move heavily, as bur- 
thened with his own bulk. 

Firſt let them run at large, 


Nor lumber o'er the meads, nor crofs the wood. 


Dryden. 
Lu'MIxNARY. n. ſ. { lomirare, Lat. luminaire, Fr.] 
1. Any body which gives light. 
he great lamin uy 
Diipenſes light from far. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. 
Sir John Graham, I know not upon what um- 
2417-5 he eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from 
marriage. N daten. 
z. Any one th at inſtructs mankind. 
The circulation of the blood, and the weight 
and ſpring of the air, hath been reſerved for a late 
tappy diſcovery by two great /mirorics of this ifl- 


Miton, 


and. | | Bentley. 
Lux AT ION. 2. . [from /xen.)] Emiſſion of 
hol:t. Diet. 


Lo uixovs. u. FS. Dunn , Fr.] 

1. Shining ; emitting light. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firſt , then 
dick and brittle, and laſtly, broken and inciner- 
ate, | Bacon. 

Its firſt convex divides 
The nnn, inferior obs inclos'd, 
From chaos. | Mi ltan. 

Fw came the fun to be ,mnzrous ? Not from the 
neceihty of natural cauſes. Bently. 

a. Enl:ghtene l. 

E:rth may, induitrious of herfelf, fetch day, 
Travelling daſt; an! with her part averſe 
From the ſun's Hñeam, meet night; her other part 
Still Lamingus by his r. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 

3. Shining; Þ:1ght. 


The moſt /4+::545 of the priſmatick colours are 


the yellow &nd orice ; theſe affect the ſenſes, 
more ſtrongly than all the reſt together. Newton. 

LUMP. 3. / dye A Dutch.) 

I. A ſmall maſs of any matter. 

The weed kal is by the Egyptians uſed firſt for 
fuel, and then they cruſh the athes into lun ps like 
a Kone, and ſo feli them to the Venetians. Bacon. 

Without this various azitation of the water, how 
could l, of ſugar or fait caſt into it be ſo per- 
ſectly diſſolved in it, that the kmps thernſelves to- 
Boyle. 
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A wretch is pris'ner made; 
Whoſe fleſh torn 6ff by lumps, the rav nous foe | 
In morſels cut. Tate. 


Ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, 

Were ſorted well, with lap of amber laid be- 
tween. Dryden. 

To conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate union 
with an infinite being, and by that union receiving. 
of ideas, leads one into as groſs thoughts, as a 
country-maid would have of an infinite haatter- 
print, the ſeveral parts whereof being applied to 
her lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea 
there was preſent need of. Locke. 

2. A ſhapeleis maſs. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted /unmp ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shakeſp. 

Why might there not have been, in this great 
maſs, huge lamp, of ſolid matter, which, without 


any form or order, might be jumbled together? 


Keil againſt Burnet. 

3- Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 

All mens honours | 
Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
Into what pinch he pleaſe. Sh. Herry VIII. 

It is rare to find out any of theſe metals pure : 
but copper, iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all 
promiſcuouſly in one . Wodw. Nat. Hijt. 

4. The whole together; the groſs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buy- 
ing my papers by retail, they may buy them in the 
lump. Addiſon. 

Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant 
only for a ſeaſon, and mult not be aſcribed to hu- 
man nature in the hp. Bentley's Sermons. 

The principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties are 
ſtigmatized in a lump, under the notion of being 
papiſts. Soi ft. 

To Lune. v. a. To take in the groſs, without 
attention to particulars, | 

The expences ought to be /umped together. 

; Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying 
France in one ſcale, throws Spain into the other, 
which wanted but very little of being a counter- 
poiſe : the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if 
Spain of itſelf weighed ſo well, they could not 
fail of ſucceſs when the ſeveral parts of the monar- 
chy were lumped in the ſame ſcale. Addiſon. 

Lu'mMPFiSH. u. f. 8 and i.] A ſort of fiſh. 

Lv'ur ix d. adj. | from RT. Large; heavy ; 
great. A low word. 

Nick, thou ſhalt have a Jumping pennyworth. 

Artuthnot. 

Lu'uvisu. adj. [from lung.] Heavy; groſs; 
dull; unactive; bulky. 

Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, 
and therefore heavy and “ei. 

Raltigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

Sylvia is mpiſ, heavy, melancholy. Shakeſpeare. 

Love is all ipirit : fairies ſooner may 
Be taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, 
Than we; we are too dull and /zmp;/h. Sucklirg, 

Little terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it after 
the groſſeſt were ſunk down, which, by their 
heavineſs and lungiſh figure, made their way more 
ſpeedily. Bui net. 

Hou dull and how inſenſihle a beaſt 
Is man, who yet wou'd lord it o'er the reſt ? 
Philoſophers and poets vainly ſtrove 
In every age the lumpiſh maſs to move. =Dryd-n. 

Lv'MeiSnLy. adv, [from lum. | With hea- 
vineſs: with ſtupidity. 

Lo“urtsuxkss. u. ſ. [from the adjective. ] Stu- 
pid heavineſs. 

Lulu v. 4. j. [from In.] Full of lumps; full 
of compact mules, 

One of the beſt ſpades to dig hard /u»;py clays, 
but too ſmall for light garden mould. Mot. Hufb. 

Lu'xacy. u. ſ. | from luna, the moon. ] A kind 


of madneſs influenced by the moon; madneſs in 


general. 

Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a 
dark houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the rea- 
ſon why they are not ſo puniſhed and cured 1s, 
that the /macy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are 
in love too. 


Shakeſpeare's 2s you like hs 
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Your kindred ſhun your houſe, 

As beaten hence by your ſtrange /unacy. Shakeſpet*e, 
There is difference of /unacy: I had rather be 

mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought 

all the ſhips that came into the haven his, than 
with you, who, when you have ſo much coming 
in, think you have nothing. Sucklings 
Lu'naR. adj. lunaire, French; lunar is, La- 
Lux Axv. I tin. N 
1. Relating to the moon. : | 
They that have reſolved that theſe years we 
but Hnary years, vis. of a month, or Egyptian 
years, are eaſily confuted. Ral. Hift. of the World, 
Then we upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall 
know, 

And on the nr world ſecurely pry. Dryden, 
2. Being under the dominion of the moon. 
They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and 

ſome lunar, and ſuch like toys put into great 

words. Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y. 
The figure of its ſeed. much reſembles a horſe- 

ſhoe, which Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low 

a ſignification, and raiſed the ſame unto a /unar y 

repreſentation. Brown's Vulgar Errour . 
Lu'xarv. n. ſ. [lanaria, Latin; l/unaire, Fr.] 

Moonwort. 

Then ſprinkles ſne the juice of rue 

With nine drops of the miduight dew,* 

From /«rary diſtilling. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Lu'xATED. adj. [from Jura. } Formed like a 

half moon. 

Lu/NATICK. adj. ¶ lunaticus, Lat.] Mad; having 
the imagination influenced by the moon. 
Bedlam beggars, from low farms, 

Sometimes with /unztick bans, ſometimes with 

prayers, 

Enforce their charity. Shakeſpeare, 
Lux ATICK. . . A madman. : 
The lunatict, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 

The madman. Shakeſp. Midſum, Night's Dream; 
I dare enſure any man well in his wits, for one 

in the thouſand that he ſhall not die a l/warick in 

Bedlam within theſe ſeven years; becauſe not 

above one in about one thouſand five hundred have 


done ſo. Graunt's Hill. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 
The ſot a hero, /unatick a king. Pope. 


The reſidue of the yearly proſits ſhall be Vid 
out in purchaſing a piece of land, and in building 
thereon an hoſpital for the receptwn of ideots aud 
lunaticks, Swift. 

Luxa/T10N. n. ſ. [/unaiſon, Fr. luna, Lat.] The 
revolution of the moon. 

If the /m tions be obſerved for a cycle of nine- 
teen years, which is the cycle of the moon, the 
ſame obſervations will be verified for ſucceeding 
cycles for ever. Holder on Time. 

LuxcH. n. /. | Minſeau derives it from 

Lu'xcxrox. {ouja, Spaniſh; Skinner from 
Kleinen, a ſmall piece, Teutonick. It probably 
comes from clutch or cl.ncb.] As much food as 
one's hand can hold. ; 

When hungry thou ſtood'ſt Naring, liſe an oaf, 
I flic'd the / en from the barley loaf; - -» 
With crumbled bread I thicken'd well the meſs. 


Gays 
Lux k. n. ſ. luna, Latin.] 
1. Any thing in the ſhape of an half moon. 
A troop of Jani zaries ſtrew'd the field, 
Fall'n in juſt ranks or wedges, lunes, or ſquares, 
Firm as they ſtood. Waits, 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. The 
French ſay of a man fantaſtical or whimſical, I. . 
des lunts. Humer. 
| Beſtrew them 
Theſe dangerous, unſate /wnes, i' th' king; a 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall: the office 
Becomes a woman beſt. Sha te p. Winter's Tul. 
3. A laiſh: as, the le of a hawk. 
LUNE'TTE. . Fr.] A ſmall half moon. 
Lunctte is a covered place made before the cour- 
tine, which conſiſts of two faces that form an an- 
a g's 
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gle inwards, and is commonly raifed in ſoſſes full 
of water, to ſerre inſtead of a fauiſe braye, and 
to diſpute the enemy's paſſage: it is ſix toiſes in 
extent, of which the parapet is four. Trevoux. 
Lux as. „. . (lungen, Saxon; g, Dutch. 
The lights; the part by which breath is inſpire 
and expired. 
More would I, but my lugs are waſted ſo, 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 
Shake/peare. 
The bellows of his lungt begin to ſwell, 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryd u. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lung; 
I conld not half thoſehorrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met 
Dryden. 
Lu'x0®D. adj. 7 lung.] Having lungs ; 
taving the nature of lungs ; drawing in and emit- 
ting air, as the lungs in an animal body. 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lung'd bellows hifling fireprovoke. Dr. 
LUxXC-GROWN. adj. | lung and grown. ] 
The lungs ſometimes grow faſt to the ſkin that 
lines the breaſt within ; whence ſuch as are de- 


tained with that accident are {/g-21 own, Harvey. 
Lu'xcwoRT. nf. [pulmonaria, Latin.] A plant. 
ill. Fr. 


Lux150'LAR. adj. | luniſulaire, French: luna and 
ſclaris, Latin. ] Compounded ot the revolution of 
ſun and moon. 

Lx T. a. . [t:, Dutch. ] The match-cord 
with which guns are fired. 

LIS k. . ſ. [lupin, French; lpins, Latin. ] 
A kind ot pulſe. 

It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe 
empalement riſes the pale, which afterwards turns 
into a pod filled with either plain or ſpherical 
fceds : the leaves grow like fingers upon the foot- 
ſtalks. Mill. F, 

When Protogenes would undertake any excel- 
lent piece, he uſed to diet himſelf with peas and 
lapines, that his invention might be quick and re- 
fined. Peacham on Drawing. 

Where ſtalks of /pines grew, 
Th' enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden year. Dryd:-n. 

Luacu. . . | This word is derived by Skinner 
from Pourch:, a game of draughts, much uſed, as 
he ſays, among the Dutch; ovrche he derives from 
arc; fo that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe that are loſt are left 
in /orche, in the /rcb or box z whence the uſe of 
the word. ] 

To leave in the Luxcn. To leave in a forlorn 
or deſerted condition ; to leave without help. A 
ludicrous phraſe. 

Will you now to peace incline, . 
And languiſh in the main deſign, 
And ave us in the lureb. 

But though th” art of a different church, 

Iwill not lte thee in the lurch. Hudibras, 

Have a care how you keep company with thoſe 
that, when they find themſelves upon a pinch, will 
nee their friends in the lurch. L'Fftrarge. 

Can you break your word with three of the ho- 
neſteſt beſt meaning perſons in the world? It is 
baſe to take advantage of their ſimplicity and cre- 
dulity, and /-.v; them in the lurch at laſt. 4 buthnet, 

Flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out of 
me taſhionable world, and lave us in the lurch. by 
tome of their late refinements, Addiſon's Guard. 
_ T3 LuncH. v. n. | leeren, Dutch ; or rather from 
the noun, | 

1. To ſhift ; to play tricks. 

I myſelf, ſometimes leave goodneſs on my leſt 
Land, and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, 
am fan to ſhuffie, to hedge, and to lch. Shake} 

2, To lie in wait: we now rather uſe lurk. 

While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood 
to hug upon tlie ground, and flew away with the 


Fiſh. L' Eftrange. 


To LURCH, v. a. F lorcory Latin. ] 

1. To devour; to ſwallow greedily. 

Too faroff from great cities may hinder buſineſs ; 
or too near lech all proviſions, and maketh 
every thing dear. Bacon. 
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2. To defeat; to diſappoint. A word now uſ- 
ed only in bg gre? — the game lurch. 
He waxed like a fea ; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 
He lun cbt all ſwords of th garland. Shakeſpeare. 
God never defigned the uſe of them to he conti- 
nual ; by putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as 
ſhould fo quickly fail and lch the expectation. 
South. 
This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or 
lurch the fincere communicant. South, 
. To ſteal privily ; to filch; to pilfer. 
| gc n. ſ. | from . 
1. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray, 
entrap. . 
His thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 
Swift from his play the ſcudding larcher flies; 
Whilſt ev'ry honeit tongue Stop thief reſounds. 
G 


2. A dog that watches for his game. be 

I cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more natu- 
rally than under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, 
made of finders, lache, and ſetters. Tatler. 

3- [ Lurce, Latin.] A glutton ; a gormandizer. 
Not uſed. 

Luxe. . /. { kurre, French; he, Dutch. 

1. Something held out to call a hawk. 

My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her hure. Shake p. 
This lue ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this 
fame and belief would draw, at one time or other, 
ſome birds to ſtrike upon it. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

A great eſtate to an heir, is a lure to all the birds 
of prey round about to ſeize on him. Bacon, 

This — pe pride, nor art nor force can 

bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 
Denham. 

A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarſels, and of es he talks. Prior. 

2. Any enticement ; any thing that promiſes 
advantage. 

How many have with a ſmile made fmall ac- 

count 

Of beauty, and her luret, eaſily ſcorn'd 

All her aſſaults, on worthier things intent? Milt. 
| Luxury 

Held out her le to his ſuperiour eye, 
And griev'd to ſee him pafs contemptuous by. 
a Madl. den. 
To Luxx. v. a. [from the noun. ] To call hawks. 
Standing near one that wed loud and fhrill, I 


ken, or been diſlocated in my ear, and immediate- 


Of ravenons fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againſt the day of battle, to a field 

Where armies lay encamp'd, come flying, lr 

With ſcent of living carcaſes. Milton's Par, Loft. 
A man ſpent one day in labour, that he might 

paſs the other at eaſe ; and lured on by the pleaſure 

of this bait, when he was in vigour he would pro- 

vide for as many days as he could. Temple. 

Should you v 

From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 

Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 

Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. TH . 

Volumes on ſhelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, 

And various ſcience lues the learned eye. Cay. 

Lu'xin, at. [Hide Latin.) Gloomy ; dif- 

mal. Not uſed. 

Slow ſettling o'er the Aid grove, 

Unuſual darknefs broods. T homfon's Summer, 

To Lu RK. v. n. | probably rc and art are the 

ſame word. See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to 

lie hidden; to lie cloſe. 

Far in land a ſavage nation dwelt, 

That never taſted grace, nor goodneſs felt ; 

But like wild beaſts, lu. ting in loathſome den, 

Aud flying faſt as roebuck through the fen, 

All naked. Fairy Queen. 


"Js 


Milbrook late between two hills, a village of 


had ſuddenly an offence, as if ſomewhat had bro- | leſ 


ly after a loud ringing. acer 
To LURE. v. a. To attract; to entice; to draw. 
As when a flock 
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a mill and little brook running there through. Car-, 
They lay not to live by their works, 

But thieviſhly loiter and 4% Kr. Tuſſer' i Huſband. 
If ſinners entice thee, conſent not ; if they Yay, 

let us lay wait for blood, let us l privily for the 

innocent. Prov. i. 11. 
The wife, when danger or diſhonour lurts, 

Safeſt, and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Million. 

See * 


The lur ting gold upon the fatal tree. Dryd. Ea. 
5 The king unſeen 

Lur d in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen; 

He ſprings to vengeance. Pop. 

I do not 4+ in the dark; I am not wholly un- 
known to the world: I have ſet my name at 
length. Swi/t. 
_ Lu'nKeR. . . [from lurk. ] A thief that lies 
in wait. 

Lu'xKINGPLACE. . ſ. Cut and place.] Hiding 
place ; ſecret place. 

Take knowledge of all the lrking-plices where 
he hideth himſelf. 1 Sam xxiii. 23. 

Lu'scrovs. adj. from delicious, fay ſome ; but 
Sinner more probably derives it from luxurious, 
curruptly pronounced. 

t. Sweet, fo as to nauſeate. 

2. Sweet in a great degree. 

The food that to him now is as It as loches, 

ſhall ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida. Shat jp. 

With brandith'd blade ruſh on him, break tis 
glaſs, 

And ſhed the /ci2:5 liquor on the ground. Mzi/cr. 

Blown roſes hold their ſweetneſs to the laſt, 

And raiſins keep their {«/ciovs native taſte. Dryden. 

z. Pleafing ; delightful. 

He will bait him in with the {{ciovs propoſal of 

_ gainful purchaſe. outs, 
v'sCIOUSLY. adv, {from Ai. Sweet to a 

great degree. ; 

Lu's ciousx RSS. 2. ſ. [from ſaſciaus.] Immode- 

rate ſweetneſs, 

Can there be à greater indulgence in God, thau 

to embitter ſeuſualities whoſe /uſc:au/n;ſ7 intoxicates 

us, and to clip wings which carry us from him ? 

Decay of Piety, 

Peas breed worms by reaſon of the C 
an ſweetneſs of the grain. Martim. Haſbangr y. 
Lu's ERN. n. /. | lupus cer varius, Latin. ] A lynx. 
Lus#, adj, Ot a dark, deep, full colour, op- 
poſite to pale and faint ; from louſrhe. Hane. 

How d and luſty the graſs looks ? how green 
* Shakeipearc. 

Lusx. adj. [ /u/.he, French. | Idle; lazy; worth- 
8. 17. 
Lu'sx158. adj. [from luſft.] Somewhat inclma- 
ble to lazineſs or indolence. 
Lu'sx15uLy. adv, [from lib.) Lazily; in- 
dolently. 

Lu's K15#NE55, adv. [from lftifb.] A diſpoſi- 
tion to lazineſs. Spenſer. 
Luso'/rtous, adj. ¶luſarius, Latin.) Uſed in 
play ; ſportive. Wh 2 
Things more open to exception, yet unjpſtly 
condemned as unlawful ; ſuch as the 4ſoriou 
dancing and ſtage-plays. _ Sander jon. 
Lu'sorv. adj. | luſorivs, Latin.] Uſed in play. 
There might be many entertaining contrivances 
for the inſtruction of children in geometry and geo- 
zraphy, in ſuch alluring and /ſor y methods, which 
would make a moſt apyrecable aud laiting impreſ- 
ſion. Watts on the Mind. 
J CST. , flupe, Saxon; 1%, Dutch. ] 

1. Carnal deſire. [2 

This our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn, Epicurum and /4; + 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, *- 

Than a grac'd pace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Luft and rank thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Cymbel. 
They are immoderately given to the 4% of the 
fleſh, making no conſcience to get baſtards. . Alut. 
When a temptation of 2 / affaults thee, do not 
reſiſt it by ditput.ng with it, but fly from it, that 
is, think not'@ all of it. Taylor's Rake of liv. holy. 

2 Any violent cr irregular defire. 4 
I will divide the ſpoil ; my % ſhall be ſatisfied 
upon them. | Exad. xv. 0. 


ſome eighty houſes, and borrowing his name trom 
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The ungodly, for his own ft doth perſecute the 
poor : let them be taken in the crafty wilinets they 
imagined. { ng 

Virtue was repreſented by Hercules; he is 
drawen offering to ſtrike a dragon; by the dragon 
are meant all manner of . Peach. an Drau. 

All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 
Im pute not to neceſſity, but . Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

The / of lucre. Pope. 

. Vigour; active power; luſtinefs. Not uſed. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, 
if yon put ſalt, or tees of wine, or blood, to the 
root: the cauſe may be, the increaſing the /:/ or 
ſpirit of the root. Baccn. 

To LesrT. v. . 

1. To deſire carnally. 

Inconſtant man, that loveth all be ſaw, 

And id after all that he did love. Roſe ommion. 
2. To deſire vehementiy. | 
Giving ſometimes prodigally ; not becauſe he 

lored them to whom he gave, but becauſe he 

lasted to give. Stdncy. 

The Chriſtian captives in chains could no way 
more themſelves, if they ſhould unadyiſedly 4 
aſter liberty. Rre.les. 

3. To liſt; to like. Out of uſe. 

Their eyes ſwell with fatneſs; and they do even 
what they 4%. In, Ixxiii. 7. 
4. To have irregular diſpoſitions, or deſires. 

The mixed multitude fell a %ing; and the 
children of Iſrael alſo wept, and ſaid, Who ſhall 
give us i-ſh to eat? Numbers. 

The fp.rit that dwelleth in us th to envy. 


Jauss, iv. 5. 
L's Trout. adj. [I and full. 
1. Libidinous; having irregular deſires. 
Turning wrathful fire to A heat, 
With beaſtly fin thought her to have defil'd. F. 9. 
There is no man that is intemperate or /f, 
but befhdes the guilt likewiſe ſtains and obſcures 
his ſoul. Ti/l4/on. 
2. Provoking to ſenſuality ; inciting to luſt. 
Thence his A orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 
Lu'sTFvLLY. adv. {from 1://fal.] With ſen- 


ſual concupiſcenc 
Lu'sTFULNESS. z. f. [from lufifsl.] Libidi- 


— 


nouſneſs. 
Lu's Tine. J. . [from luffy.] Vigour; 
Lr“s Tinoop. f ſprightlineſs; corporal abili- 


ty. Not nowin uſe. 
: A goodly perſonage, 
Now in his freſheſt flower of bed, 
Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. Spenſer. 
Reaſon and reſpec̃t 
Make livers pale, and 4/tbood dejeted. Shakeſp. 
I'll prove it on his body; 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of l«fyh-o. Shakeſp. 
Lu'sT1Ly. adv. [from y.] Stoutly ; with 
vigour ; with mettle. 
Now, gentlemen, | 
Let's tune, and to it Juſily a while. Shakeſpeare. 
Barbaroſſa took upon him that painful journey, 
which the old king Ai performed. Knelles, 
He has fought fly for her, and deſerves her. 
Saut le / ne. 
Lu's 71x55. . ſ. from 4. ] Stoutneſs; ſtur- 
dineis; ſtrength: vigour of body. 
Freſh Clarion being ready dight, 
He with good ſpeed began to take bis flight, 
Over the fields in his frank Iaſtir ſi. Spenſer” s Mito, 
Where there is ſo great a prevention of the or- 
dinary time, it is the Ita of the child; but | 
when it is leſs, it is ſorge indiſpoſition of the mo- 
ther. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Cappadocian ſtaves were famous for their Ai- 
»ſs, and bein: in good liking, were ſet on a ſtall 
to ſhew the good habit of their body, and made to 
play tricks before the buyers, to ſhew their acti- 
vity and ſtrength. Dryden's Perſcas. 
Lu's TLEss. adj. from f.] Not vigorous; 
weak. Spenſer. 
Lu's TRAIL. adj. ¶ laſtrale, French; ftralis, 
Latin. ] U fed in purification. 
His better parts by laſral waves refin'd, 
More pure, and nearer to æthereal mind. Garth. | 


* 
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Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
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Los TR Tov. „. fe, [ lftration, French; / 
trio, Lat.] Puritication by water. 
Job's religious care, 
His ſons alſembles, whoſe united prayer, 
Like ſweet perfumes, from golden cenſors riſe ; 
He with divine /«ft-«t.on; ſanctifies. Sandy's Paraph. 

That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems a conceit dero- 
gative unto himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather 
labour to overthrow ; yet thereby he eſtabliſheth 
the doctrine of /-ffrations, amulets, and charms. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Should Io's prieſt command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand 
Through deſerts they wou'd ſeek the ſecret ſpring, 
And holy water for ration bring. Dryden Juv. 

What were all their /ſ/rations but ſo many ſo- 
lemn purifyings, to render both themſelves and 
their ſacrifices acceptable to their gods ? South, 

By ardent pray'r, and clear Ie ation, . 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs; 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Prior. 

Lu's TRE. u. J. [ Hre, French. ] a 

1. Brightneſs ; fplendour ; glitter. 

You have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchief on 

him. 

—Leſt it ſee more prevent it; out, vile gelly ! 
where is thy Are now >? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To the ſoul time doth perfection give, 

And adds freſh le to her beauty ſtill. 

The ſchorching ſun was mounted high, 
In all its fre, to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 

Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor 

eyes, 
Where now without a boaſt ſome {fire lies; 
No longer ſhall their little honours Keep, 
But only be of uſe to read or weep. Prior. 

All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 
The ſun's mild re warms the vital air. Dope. 

2. A ſconce with lights. 

Ridotta ſips, and dances till ſhe ſee 
The doubling Ares dance as quick as ſhe. Pope. 

z. Eminence; renown. 

His anceſtors continued about four hundred 
years, rather without obfcurity than with any 
great J Are. Witton. 

I uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit 
could endure to be wholly inſignificant and ob- 
ſcure in a foreign country, when he might live 
with /uftre in his own. | Swift. 


Davies. 


LUX 
upon his head a garland of roſes, in one hand a 


late. Peacham, 
Ia a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain 
Let the warbling lte complain. Pop"; St. Cecilia, 
A late ſtring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the ſame time cannot exert its 
elaſticity. Arbuthnt., 
Lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 
Love-whiſpering woods, and ue reſoundin 
waves. - Dunciad, 
2. [From t, French; /utum, Lat.] A compo- 
ſition like clay, with which chemiſts cloſe up 
their veſſels. 
Some temper /«t-, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 
Theſe furnaces erect, and thole approve. Garth, 
To LUTE. v. a. | from the noun.] To cloſe 
with lute, or chemiſts clay, 
Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover of 
iron well lau, after the manner of the chemiſts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſto y. 
Iron may be ſo heated, that, being cloſely 4 
in a glaſs, it ſhali conſtintly retain the fire. Wilkins 
Lu'TULENT. ad. [dulntus, Latin. ] Muddy; 
turbid. 
To Lux. * a. [laxer, French; luxe, Lat.] 
To LuU/XATE, To put out of joint; to dis- 


joint. 


Conſider well the lxated joint, which way it 
Nlipped out; it requireth to be returned in the 
ſame manner. IWiſeman, 

Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis'd. 

P bilipss 

Lux a'T10N, ». /. [from lav, Latin.] 

I. The act of disjointing. 

2. Any thing disjointed. 

The undue ſituation, or connexion of parts, in 
fractures and /uxations, are to be rectiſied by chi- 


LUXE. . /. [French, lin, Lat.] 3 þ 

voluptuvuſnets. Not uſed. 

The pow'r of wealth I try'd, 

And all the various laxe of coſtly pride. Prior, 
Luxu'kIANCE.] ". 1 [from Lxurians, Latin.) 
* xuberance ; abundant or 

wanton plenty or growth, 

A fungus prevents healing only by its lauriaxcy. 
ſem in. 

Flowers grow up in the garden in the — 


rurgical means. 


4. [From luſtre, Fr. IHrum, Latin. ] The ſpace] luxuriancy and profuſion, Spectator. 
of five years. While through the parting robe th' — 
Both of us have cloſed the tenth Ie, and it is breaſt 


time to determine how we ſhall play the laſt act 
of the farce. Bolingbroke, 
Lu's TRING. ». . [from laſtre.] A ſhining filk ; 
commonly pronounced n 
L's r Ros. adj. ¶ from 4re.] Bright; ſhining ; 
luminous. 
Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, 
good ſparks and /uftrazs. Sh, All's well that ends well, 
The more {uſftras the imagination is, it filleth 
and fixeth the better. Baco's Natural Hiſtory. 
Lu'sTwokT. . /. [ft and wort. ] An herb. 
Lvu's r v. ad. | lsftig, Dutch.] Stout; vigorous ; 
healthy ; able of body, | 
This /sfty lady came from Perſia late, 
She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft. Sper/. 
If V love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 


Shakeſpeare. 
We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſiy as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chace. Otæuay. 
Lu'tax15T. 1. . from /ute.] One who plays 
upon the lute. 
Lu rAiOs. adj. ¶luariu, Latin.] 
1. Living in mud. 
2. Of the colour of mud. 
A ſcaly tortoiſe-ſhell, of the /utarizus kind. 
| Grew. 
LUTE. .. ſ. [/:th, lu, French. — 
1. A ftringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Orpheus with his ue made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing. Sha. Hen. VIII. 
May mult be drawn with a ſweet countenance, | 


well, but not age. 


In full /uxuriance roſe, Summer. 
Luxu'filanT. adj. [luxurians, Lat.] Exube- 


rant; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 


A fluent and laxuriant ſpeech becomes youth 
t Bacon's Eſſays, 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. Milt. 
If the fancy of Ovid be /uxuriant, it is his cha- 
racter to be ſo. Dryden's Preface to Ovid's Epiſils. 
Prune the /ux#ian;, the uncouth refine, 
But ſhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 
To LUxVTRKIAT E. v. n. [laxuirr, Latin. ] To 
grow exuberantly; to ſhoot with ſuperfluous 
plenty. 
8850 8. adj. [ laxurieux, French; laxurirſasy 
in. « 
1. Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 
2. Adminiftring to luxury. 
Thoſe whom laſt thou ſawꝰſt 
In triumph, and /uauricu; wealth, are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And great exploits ; but of true virtue void. Milt, 
The luxurious board. Anon, 
3. Luſtful ; libidinous. 
We N the heat of a /axuri-:us bed : 
er bluſh is guittineſs, not modeſty. Shit Peare. 
I grant him dl g 1 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shak-ſpearte 
. Voltuptaous; enſlaved to pleaſure. 
rious Cities, where the noiſe 
Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs. Alil:on, 
5 Softening by pleaſure, 
epel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in /«xuricus eaſe, 
6. Luxuriant ; exuberants 


Dryden. 
Til) 
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LYC 


Till more hands 

Ald us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reſtraint. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Loxu'xrovsLY. adv. [ from {uxuriews, } Deli- 
ciouſly ; voluptuouſly. 

Hotter hours you have 

Luxuriofly pick d out. | Shak. ſpeare. 

Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe /-x»r:-yfly were fed. 


Dryden. 

He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate ; 

Nor day to night lu, did join. Dryden. 

LU'XURY. . /. [ure old French; lkawia, 
* 

1. Voluptuouſneſs ; addictedneſs to pleaſure. 

Egypt with Aſſy ria ſtrove 
In wealth and /zxury. Milton. 

Riches expoſe a man to pride and /uxury, and a 
fooliſh elatiom of heart. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. Luſt; lewdneſs. a 

Urge his hateful luvuν,̃ 

His beſtial appetite in change of luſt, 

Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 
wives. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Luxuriagce ; exuberance. 

Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in 
a fruit ful ground, with the /«xwy of the trees will 
incorporate. Bacon. 

4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and by 
laying on it earth, furniſhed out a Kind of wary 
for a hermit. Addiſen. 

Ly. v.n. [A very frequent termination both 
of names of places and of adjectives and abverbs ; 
when /y terminates the name of a place, it is de- 
rived from leax, Saxon, a field. Gibſ-n. When 
it ends an adjective or adverb, it it contracted from 
&ch, lite as, beaſily, braftlike ; plainly, Pliinlike. ] 

Lyca'NTHROPY. . . [ lycantropic, Fr. WN 


LYM - 


— A kind of madneſs, in which men 
have the qualities of wild beaſts. 

He ſces like a man in his fleep, and grows as 
much the wiſer as the man that dreamt of a /ycar- 
thropy, and was for ever after wary not to come 
near a river. Taye. 

Luk E. adj. for like, Spenſer. 

Lv/ixG. participial noun, from lis, whether it 
1 to be recumbent, or to (peak falſcly, or other- 
wiſe. 

They will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, 
thou wilt have me whipt for /y:2g, and ſometimes 
I am whipt for holding my peace. Shak. Xing Lear. 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the lying 
in wait of the Jews. As, XX. 19. 

LyMPH. u. ſ. [ /ymphe, French; lympha, Latin. | 
Water ; tranſparent colourleſs liquor. 

When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, 
it is mixed with the lymph, the moſt ſpirituous 
and elaborated part of the blood. Arbuthnat on Ali, 


Ly'MPHAT ED. adj. | [ymphatus, Lat.] Mad. Dic. 
Lv'MPHATICK, thy 4 lymphatique, Fr. from 
ly , Latin.) 


he /ymphaticks are lender pellucid tubes, whoſe 
cavities are contracted at ſmall and unequal diſ- 
tances : they are carried into the glands of the me- 
ſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from the 
lymphatick ducts, which dilutes the chylous fluid. 
Cheyne's Plil. Principles. 
Upon the death of an animal, the ſpirits may 
fink into the veins, or /ymphaticks, and 8 
l 


oyer 
Ly/MPHEDUCT. . /. [ /ympha and dudtus, Lat.] 
A veſſel which conveys the lymph. 
The glands, 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which /ymphedufs, an art'ry, nerve, and vein, 


LYR 


Ly'xDrx TREE. . /. Ci, Latin.] A plant. 
LIVA. , | Latin. | A ſpotted beait, remark- 

able for ſpeed and tharp fight, | 
He that has an idea of a beaſt with ſpots, has but 

a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 

ſufficient'y diſtinguiſhed from a x. Locke: 
What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the /nx's beam Pog-. 
Lyn, n /. [He, Fr. ue, Lat.] A harp; a 

muſical inſtrument to which poetry is, by poetical 

writers, ſuppoſed to be ſung. 

With other notes then to th' Orphean lyre. Milton, 
My ſofteſt verſe, my darling /yre, 

Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. P. iar. 
He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chro- 

matick manner as upon that occaſion. Arturhme.. 
Ly'/zicaL. 4: lyricus, Latin; %ige, Fr.] 

, Ly/arcs, Pertaining to an harp, or to 

odes or poetry ſung to an harp ; ſinging to an harp. 
All his —_— bung and acts enroll'd 

In copious legend, or ſweet lyrick fong. Milton. 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat 

of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in 

the numbers; in one word, ſomewhat of a finer 

turn, and more {y- «al verſe, is yet wanting, Dryden. 
The lute neglected, and the lyrick muſe, 

Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 

And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe. Pope, 
Ly'z1CK. . . A poet who writes ſongs to the 

harp. 

The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the 


manner of the old Grecian /yricks, did not only 


compoſe the words of his divine odes, but ſet them 
to muſick himſelf. Addiſon. 
Lyv'/z1sT. n. .. [lyrifes, Latin.] A muſician 
who plays upon the harp. 
His tender theme the charming Hi choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 


lackmore. 


Involved and cloſe together wound, W 


Which voyaging from Troy the viftors bore. Ie · 


MAC 


Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, 
by compreſſion of the lips; as, mine, 


tame, camp : it is never mute. 
Macaro'oN. #. /. | macarone, Ital.] 
r. A coarſe, rude, low fellow; whence maca- 
ronick poetry, in which the language is purpoſely 
corrupted. 
Like a big wife, at ſight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; ſo I ſigh and ſweat, 
To hear this u talk on in vain. Dome. 

2. | Macaren, French. ] A kind of ſweet biſcuit, 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and ſugar. 

MAcCAwW-TREE. u. /. 

A ſpecies of the paim-tree, very common in the 
Caribbee iſlands, where the negroes pierce the 
tender fruit, whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor ; and 
the body of the tree affurds a ſolid timber, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 

Maca'w. 1. J. A bird in the Weſt Indies, the 
E yours 7 parrot. 

ACE, u. ſ. | maxza, Saxon; n, Spaniſh. 

1. An enſign of authority borne Cohen magi\- 
trates, 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bear'ſt. Fairy Queen. 

2. ¶ Maſſue, French; maſſa, Latin.] A heavy 
blunt weapon; a club of metal. 


And riſing ſtreams a ready paſſage found. Dryden. 


M. 


MAC 


O munth'rous ſlumber 3 
Lay'ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee muſick ? Shakeſp. Julius 8 
The Turkiſh troops breaking in with their ſcy- 
mitars and heavy iron maces, made 3 moſt bloody 
execution. Arles. 
Death with his mace petrific ſmote. Milton. 
With his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground; 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 


The mighty macs with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the armour bend, 


2. [ Macis, Latin.] A kind of ſpice. 

The nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, 
of which the ſecoud is mace: it is thin and mem- 
branaceous, of an oleaginous, and a yellowiſh co- 
lour : it has an extremely fragrant, aromatick, 
and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but acrid and 
oleaginous taſtet Hills Mat. Ned 

Watgr, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent 
ſudorifick : it is more effectual with a little mace 
added to it. A. but bnot. 

MacrAa'lt. 2. f. [mace and al.,] Ale ſpiced; 
with mace. 

1 preſcribed him a draught of macea/e, with 


Dryden. | ih 


MAC 


MAa'cr3EARER. . /. [mace and bearer.) One 
who carries the mace before perſons in authority. 
I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite 
to the M . Specrator. 
To MACERAT E. v. a. { macero, Lat. nacerery 
French. | 
1. To make lean; to wear away. 9 
Recurrent pains of the ſtom ach, megrims, and 
other recurrent head-aches, mac:rats the parts, and 
render the looks of patients confumptive and pin- 
ing. Harvey on Canet . 
2. To mortify ; to harraſs with corpora! hard- 


Covetous men are all fools : for t greater 
folly can there be, or madnefs, than fur ſuch a 
man to macerate himſelf when he need not ? Hen. 

Out of an exceſs of zeal they practiſe maryutica- 
tions; they macerax their bodier, and impair their 
health. FdH. 

3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution. 

In lotions in women's cafes, he orders two 
portions of hellebore macrrated in two cotylæ of 
water. | Arbathyn, 
MacrRA'T10N, . [ maceration, French; from 
macerate. | 


1. The act of waſting, or making lean. 


4 Swgo1y-| 


| hopes to diſpoſe him to reſt, Wiſeman' 


2, Mortiftcation ; corporal hardſhi 
"Ta 4 3 Ma. 


» 


* 


MAC 


2. Margin is an infuſion either with or with- 
out heat, wherein the ingredients are intended to be 
a'moft wholly diffolved. Quincy. 

The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diſſolution 
of the meat into a chyle. Ray on Creation, 

Mact-REED. u. |. e An herb. 

Ma'c11xAL. adj. {from mac hina, Lat.] Relating 
to machines. Dict. 

To MA'CHINATE. v». a. [machine, Lat. - 
chiner, Fr.] To plan; to contrive. 

Macnitxa'T10N. . . | machmatio, Lat. macti- 

1, French; from machinate.} Artifice ; con- 
trivance; malicious ſcheme. 
If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And mnrcb nation ceaſes. Shakeſp. King Lear 

O from their machinations free, a 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray ; 

From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 

And for my life their engines lay ! Sandy's Para. 

Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 

And deviliſh machinations come to nought. Milton. 

How were they zealous in reſpect to their tem- 
poral governors ? Not by open rebellion, nor by 
private machinations ; but in bleſſing and ſubmitting 
to their emperors, and obeying them in all things 
but their idolatry. Spratt. 

MACHINE. ». ,. [machina, Latin; machine, 
French. This word is pronounced maſheen. | 

1. Any complicated work in which one part 
contributes to the motion of another. 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the 
world to have been once in a ſtate of great ſim- 

plicity, as to conceive a watch to have been once 
in its firſt materials, Barn t. 
In a watch's fine machine, 
The added movements which declare 
How fall the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which ſimply points the hour. 
2. An engine. 
In the hollow fide, 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode. Dryden 
3. Supernatural agency in poems. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſu- 
pernatural, and eſpecially the »ac{:nes of the gods. 


) Pope. 
MacurxEtiy. . ſ. [from machin.] 8 
1. Enginery; complicated workmanſhip ; ſelf- 
moved engines. 
2. The Mmicbinery ſignifies that part which the 
deitice, angels, or demons, act in a poem. Pope. 
Meculxis T. n. f. | machin//tt, French; from 
rica ina, Latin. ] A conſtructor of engines or ma- 
ctuncs. 
M#2#c1iexcy. u. g. {from macil nt. Leanneſs, 
'DiF, 
MA'CILENT. adj. Fmnocilontur, Latin. ] Lean. 
MVcCEK ETL. 2. ſ. Lu erel, Dutch ; magquercau, 
French. ] A ſea-fiſn. 
Some fiſh ace gutt -d, tplit, and kept in pickle; 
as Whiting and wicker cl, Carew*s St v. Corn, 
Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt ; 
Ag Fat no nyraph her noify food thould. icll, 
Exeept it were new milk or mackerel. King's Ccotr. 
Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled mackrels graze the meadous fair, 
Than 1 forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay. 
Mack=#zEL-GALilt ſeems fo be, in Dryden's 
cant, a ſtrong breeze; ſuch, I tuppoſe, as is deſired 
to bring mack:rd tte ſh to market, 
They put up every ſil, 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackre/ gale, Dry. 
Ma'cxocosw. . ſ. [macrocoſme, French ; A 
and *z2ks.] The whole world, or viſible ſyſ- 
tem, in oppoſition to the microcoſm, or world of 
Inman: , 
MacTa'tion. . /. [mafat, Latin. ] The act 
of Killing icr ſacrifice. 
AMACULA. . g. {Latin} 
1. A ſpot. i 
And laftly, the body of the ſun may contract 
forme ſpots or maculæ greater than uſual, and by 


Pricr. 


that nia be darkened. 


Burne's Theory. | 


MAD 


2, {In phy ſick. ] Any ſpots upon the ſkin, whe- 
ther thoſe in fevers or ſcorbutick habits, | 

To Ma'CCLATE. ua. [ maculo, Latin. ] To ſtain ; 
to ſpot. 

MacvLa'T109. n. ſ. ¶ from maculate,] Stain; 
ſpot ; taint. | ' 
I will throw my glove to death himſelf, 

That there's no maculution in thy heart. Shakeſp. 


Malev k. . /. [ macula, Latin. ] A ſpot ; a ſtain. | 


MAD. adj. | zemaad, Saxon; matte, Italian. | 

1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in the un- 
derſtanding; diſtracted ; delirious without a fever. 

Alack, Sir, he is mad. 

—'Ti1s the time's plague when madmn lead the 

blind. Shak-ipeare. 

» This muſick mads me, let it found no more ; 

For though it have help'd madmen to their 
wits, 

In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men ad. Sh. 

Cupid, of thee the poets ſung, 

Thy mother from the ſea was ſprung ; | 

But they were mad to make thee young. Derb. 

We muſt bind our paſſions in chains, leſt like 
mad folks they break their locks and bolts, and do 
all the miſchief they can. T Wor. Com. 

A hear enraged at the ſtinging of a bee, ran like 
mad into the bee-garden, and overturn'd all the 
hives. L' Eftrange. 

Madmen ought not to be wad; 

But who can help his phrenzy ? Dryden. 

But ſome ſtrange graces and odd flights ſhe had, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad; Pore, 

2. Expreſſing diſorder of mind. 

His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone. M1, 

3. Over-run with any violent or unreaſonable 
deſire: with on, aftc1, of, perhaps better for, before 
the object of deſire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are 
mad «pou their idols. er. I. 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment 
that is fallen upon dramatick writing. D/ yden. 

The people are not ſo very mad of acorns, but 
that they could be content to eat the bread of civil 
perſons. Rymer. 

4. Enraged ; furious. 

Holy writ repreſents St, Paul as making havock 
of the church, and per ſecuting that way unto the 
death, and being exccedingly mad againſt them. 

To Decay of Pity. 

T, Mar. v. a. ſ from the adjeQtive.] To make 
mad; to make furious; to enrage. 

O villain ! cried out Zelmane, madded with find- 
ing an unlooked-for rival. Sidu y. 

This will witneſs outwardly, 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. Shak:ſp. Cymbeline. 
This ads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. 
x Dryden, 
To Map. v.n. To be mad; to be furious. 
The madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd : dire was the noiſe 
Of conflicts! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
She, mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Dryd. 
Map. . J. [ma$u, Saxon. ] An earth-worm. 
Ainſworth, 
MADAM. . ſ. 5 dame, French, my dame.) 
The term of compliment uſed in addreſs to ladies 
of every degree. It was anciently ſpoken as in 
French, with the accent upon the laſt ſyllable. 
Certes, madam, ye have great cauſe of plaint. 
Spenſer. 
Madam, once more you look and move a queen 
Philips's Diſtreſs Mather. 


MAa/vnrRA1N. adj. {mad and brain, Diſor- 
MapBRAINED. } dered in the mind ; hot- 
headed. 


I give my hand oppos'd againſt my heart, 
Vis a madbrain Rudeſby, full of ſpleen. Shak, 
He let fall his book, 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
This madiraiy'd bridegroom took lum ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book Shakeſpeare. 


MAD 


Ma/neaP. *. . [mad and c; either taking 
the cap for the head, or alluding to the caps put 
upon diſtracted perſons by way of diſtinction.] A 
madman ; a wild hotbrained fe!low. 

That laſt is Biron, the merry — lord; 

Not a word with him but a jeſt. hbakeſpeare. 

Ihe nimble-footed madcop prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, tlat daft the world afide, 

And bid it paſs. Shakejp. Horry LV. 

To Mx'vnex. v. 3. [from mid.] To becume 
mad; to act as mad. 

The dog - tar rages, nay tis paſt a doubt, 

All Bedlan or Parnaſſus is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
P: pe, 
To Mop. v. a. To make mad. 4 

Such m:d ning draughts of beauty, 
As tor a while overwhelm'd his raptur'd thought. 

Thom/or, 

Mop R. . ſ. [mavence, Saxon. ] 

The flower of the mudd:r conſiſts of one ſingle 
leaf, which is cut into four or five ſegments, and 
expanded at the top ; the flower-cup afterwards 
becomes a fruit, compoſed of two juicy berries 
cloſely joined together, containing ſeed for the 
moſt part, hollowed like a navel; the leaves are 
rough, and ſurrcund the ſtalks in whorles. M://-r, 

Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Hol- 
land: what the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe 
is the root, which is only dried ; but the greateſt 
quantity is uſed by the dyers, who have it ſent in 
coarſe powder. H:1, 

Mavs, participle preterite of mate. 

Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God ſhould be made manifeſt, 

John, ix. 2. 

Manyrya'cT1ov. n. ſ. [mad:facio, Latin.] The 
act of making wet. 

To all i there is required an inbibition. 

Bacon, 

To Ma'prrv, 2. a. [wadefo, Latin.) To moiſ- 
ten ; to make wet, | 

Ma'poruowLET. #. /. [ube.] An owl. Ain. 

Ma'puoust. z. . {mad and boiſe. } A boate 
where madmen are cured or confined. 

A fellow in a madheuſ: being aſked how he came 
there? Why, ſays he, the mad folks abroad are 
too many for us, and ſo they haye maſtered all the 
ſober people, and cooped them up here, 

EL Fftrance, 

Mp. adv. [from mad.] Without under- 
ſtanding ; furiouſly. 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 

Sought godlight worſhip from a ſervile train. 

Di den. 

Mpx. u. ſ. [mad and man.] A man de- 
prived of his underſtanding. 

They ſhall be like madmer, ſparing none, but fill 
ſporting. 2 Eſjdr. xvi, 21. 

He that eagerly purſues any thing, is no better 
than a madman. L' Eftranye. 

He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away ſus 
ſword, loves his perſon while he diſarms his 


frenzy. South, 
Ma'pNtss. 1. ſ. [from mad. 
1. Diſtraction ; loſs of underſtanding ; pertur- 


bation of the faculties, 

Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 
again: he fo buffets himſelf on the forchead, that 
any madneſs I ever yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs 
and civility to this diſtemper. Shak. Mer y 13 ine, 

There are degrees of madneſs as of folly, the dit- 
orderly jumbling ideas together, in ſome more, 

2. Fury; wildneſs of paſſion ; rage. 5 

The power of God ſets bounds to the raging of 
the ſea, and reſtrains the of the people. 

, Aing Char les. 
He rav'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair, 


Dryden. 
MarR1'ER. 2. /. 

: Mad ter, in war, is a thick plank armed with 

iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive the 

mouth of the petard when charged, with which it 
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s applied againſt a gate, or other thing intended to 
be broken down, Bailey. 
MDI AL. 1. ſ. | madrigal, Spaniſh and French, 
mandra, Latin; whence it was written an- 
ciently mandriale, Italian. } A paſtoral ſong ; any 
light airy ſhort ſong. ö : 

A madrigol is a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certaia number of unequal verſes, not tied 
to the ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or ſubti- 
lity of an epigram : it conſiſts of one ſingle rank 
of verſes, and in that differs from a canzonet, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral! ſtrophes, which return in 
the ſame order and number. Bauiliy. 

Waters, by whoſe falls 
Birds ſing melodious madrig als. Shakeſpeare. 
His artful ſtrains have oft delay d 

The huddling brook to hear his. meds tal, Milton, 

Their tangue is light and trifling in compariſon 
of the Eng'iſh; more proper for ſounets, di- 
gals, and elegies, than heroick poetry. Dryden. 

Ma'vworrT. . . [ mad and wort. ] An herb. 

Mek. adv. It is derived from the Saxon men, 
famous, great, noted: ſo «&lmere is all famous ; ne- 
mores, famous for nobility. Gibſon's Camden. 

TD MA'FFLE. v. . To ftammer. Ainſworth, 

Ma'rFLE#. . / [from the verb.] A ſtam- 
merer. +» Ainſworth, 

MacazrNE, n. /. [ magazine, French; from the 
Arabick ma. lj, a treaſure. ] 

1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal or ar- 
moury, or repoſitory of proviſions. 

If it ſhould appear fit to beſtow ſhipping in 
thoſe harbours, it ſhall be very needful that there 
be a magazine of all neceſſary proviſions and am- 
munitions. Kal igh's Ffſays. 

Plain heroick magnitude of mind 
Their armories and magazines contemus. Ailton. 
Some o'er the publick mag..2ines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. 
Dryden. 
Uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with un. 

oe. 

His head was ſo well ſtored a mrgazine, that no- 
thing could be propoſed which he was not maſter 
of. Locke. 

2. Of late this word has ſignified a miſcella- 
neous pamphlet, from a periodical miſcellany 
called the Gent , Magazine, and publiſhed un- 
der the name of Sy/vanus 1 bang, by Edward Cave. 

Mac E. . /. | magus, Latin. ] A magician. 

Spenſer. 

MA/GGOT. . ſ. [magrod, Welſh ; lll pedo, 
Latin; mau, Saxon.) 

1. A ſmall grub, which turns into a fly. 

Out of the ſides and back of the common cater- 
pillar we have ſeen creep out ſmall maggors, Ray. 

From the ſore although the inſect flies, 

It leaves a brood of maggots in diſguiſe. Carth, 
2. Whimſey; caprice ; odd fancy. A low word. 
Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 

Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 

* Figures pedantical, theſe ſummer flies, 

Have blown me full of get oſtentation: 

I do forſwear them. 

Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 

In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shakeſpeare. 
To reconcile our late diſſenters, 

Our breth'ren though by other venters, 

Unite them and their diff rent ae, | 

As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. Hudibras. 
She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the 

tender point ; then he broke out. into a violent 

paſſion. Arbuthnez. 

Ma'ccoTTIxEss.n/. [from maggotty.] The ſtate 
of abounding with maggots. 

Ma"ccoTTy. adj. 7 maggot.] 

1. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious ; whimſical. A low word. 

To pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of 
thoughts with a maggotty unſettled head, is as ridi- 
culous as to think to write ſtrait in a jumbling 
coach. orris. 

Mx/c1cAL. adj, [from magick.] Acting, or per- 
formed by ſecret and inviſible powers, either 
nature, or the agency of ſpirits, 


MAG 
| u humbly ſignify what, in his name, 


They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your 
Arioſto, which dazzled the beholders with too 
much brightneſs ; they can no longer hold up their 
arms. ryden, 

By the uſe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire 
made of cambrick, upon her head, ſhe attained to 
au evil art and magica! force in the motion of her 

es. Tutler. 

Ma'c1caLtLy. adv. | from magiczl.] According 
to the rites of magick ; by eachantment. 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by 
the falling of a ring * gicaly prepared, judged 
that one Theodorus ſhould ſucceed in the empire. 


Camden. 

MA'GICK. ». /. | magia, Latin.) 

1, The art of putting in action the power of 
ſpirits: it was ſuppoſed that both good and bad 
ſpirits were ſubject to magick ; yet magick was in 
general held unlawful ; ſorcery ; enchantment. 

She once being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
Claps on his ſea-wing. Shake ſp. Aut. and Cl-op. 

What charm, what mazgict, can over-rule the 
force of all theſe motives. Rogers. 

2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. 

The writers of natural n get attribute much to 
the virtues that come from the parts of living 
creatures, as if they did infuſe unmaterial virtue 
into the part ſevercd. Bacon. 

Mik. adj, 

t. Acting or doing by powers ſuperior to the 
known power of nature ; enchanted ; necroman- 
tick. 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound ; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 

And that diſtill'd by un igt flights 

Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 

Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Shakeſpeare. 

Like caſtles built by magict art in air, 
That vanith at approach, tuch thoughts appear. 
Granville. 
2. Done or produced by magic k. 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and 
ſhake 
Till all thy get ſtructures rear'd ſo high, 
Were ſhatter'd into heaps. M:ltn. 

Mac1'ciav. n. . f magicur, Latin.] One ſkilled 
in magick ; an enchanter ; a necromancer. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To ſtop devoted charitable deeds. Sp. K. III. 

An old magician, that did keep 
Th' Hefperian fruit, and made the dragon fleep ; 
Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, 
And, where ſhe liſts, makes calmeſt ſouls to 

grieve. Muller. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not 
concerned to know ; as, whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematican or a iin. Lecke. 

Macs TE'RIAL. adj. from magifter, Latin. }] 

1. Such as ſuits a maſter. 

Such a government is paternal, not ge ial, 

Ay Charles. 

He bids him attend as if he had the rod over 
him; and uſes a magiſter ial authority while he in- 
ſtructs him. Dryden. 

2. Lofty : arrogant; proud; inſolent ; deſpotick. 

We are not magi/ter:al in opinions, nor, dictator- 
like, obtrude our notions on any man. Broxun, 

Pretences go a great way with men that take 
fair words, and magi/tertul looks, for current pay- 
ment. L' F firarge. 

Thoſe men are but trepanned who are called to 
govern, being inveſted with authority, but be- 
reaved of power ; which is nothing elfe but to 
mock and betray them into a ſpleadid and magfte. 
rial way of being ridiculous. Seuth, 

3. Chemically prepared, after the manner of a 
mag iſtery. 


Y 


ground upon a marble, and the m:g:/terial ſalt, to 


of | good purpoſe in ſome fevers: the tincture is no 


more than a ſolution of the mugifterial falt, Grew 


That a_— word of war, we have etfeed. Sha. 
* 


Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder | 


| 


| regard to fame, 
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Mints HAL Lx. adv. [ from magifterial.} Ar- 
rogantly ; with an air of authority. 

A downright advice may be miſtaken, as if it 
were fpoken nugifterially. Bacin's Advice to Villiers. 

Over their pots and pipes, they claim and en- 
groſs all wholly to themtelves, magifterial'y cenſure 
ing the wiſdom of all antiquity, ſcothag at all 
piety, and new-mode!ling the world. Su. 

Mactsrzatiakyss. . ſ. | from m1. 
Haughtineſs; airs of a maſter. 

Peremptorineſs is of two forts ; the one a * 
terial in matters of opinion, the other a putts 
tiveuels in relating matters of fact: in the one we 
impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other 
on their faith. Government of the Tongues 

M./c1sTERY. nf. [ mugiferiom, Latin.) 

Nagi/cry is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to 
ſignify ſometimes a very fine powder, made by 
ſolution and precipitation; as of biſmuth, lea, 
&c. and ſometimes reſin and refinous ſubſtances z 
as thoſe ot jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the moſt genu- 
ine acceptation 15 to expreſs that preparation of any 
body, wherein the whele, or moſt part, is, by the: 
addition of ſomewhat, ch inged into a body of quite 
another kind : as when iron or copper is turned in- 
to cryitals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 

Faracelſus extracteth the z:ag;fery of wine, ex- 
poſing it unto the extremity of cold ; whereby 
the aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit he un- 
congealed in the centre. Err. 

The mag!/fery of vegetables conſiſts but of the 
more ſoluble and coloured parts of the plants th. : 
atford it. bow. 

MxG1STRACY. n. ſ. {| mngiffratss, Latin. ] Oifics 


.or dignity of a magiſtrate. 


You ſhare the world, her magfracies, prief'- 


hoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongſt you, friends. R. J. 

He had no other intention but to diſſuade meu 
from mogi/eracy, or undertaking the publick offices 
of ſtate. Br . 
Some have diſputed even againſt magrſtracy icfelt, 

: Attrbu ys 

Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the Ss 
prerogitive, but it is an inſult upon mgi/tracy and 
good government. C- 

Ma'o1STRALLY. adv. tary „low Latin. ] 
Defpotically ; authoritatively ; magiſterially. 

What a preſumption is this for one, who wilt 
not allow liberty ro others, to afſume to himſelf 
ſuch a licence to controul ſo megiftrally. Bram. 

' MA'GISTRATE. ». /. Cra, Latin.] A 
man publickly inveſted with authority a gover- 
nor; an executor of the laws. 

They chuſe their magi/frate / 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece, Shak. Coriclanus. 

I treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which 
mag i/trate; inflict upon their diſobedient ſubjects. 

' Decay of Pity. 

MAGNA LIT v. nf. [magnalia, Latin.] A great 
thing ; ſomettung above the common rate. Not 
uſed. ö 
Too greedy of magnalitics, we make but ſavour- 
able experiments concerning welcome truths, 

Browns 

MacxaximiTy. 2. /. | renminite, French; 
mag nan, Latin.| Greatnets of mind ; bravery ; 
elevation of foul. 

With deadly hue, an armed corſe did lye, 
lu whoſe dead face he read great mugnmimity. Ser ſ. 

Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but indif- 
ferevtly weighed, from whote maguanmty, in cauſes 
of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and un- 
wonted reſolutions have grown, which, for alk 
circumſtances, no people under the roof of heaven 
did ever hitherto match. Hooker. 

They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd 
Their foe to miſery beneath their fears, 

The reſt was magnun mity to remit, 

If ſome convenient ranſom was propos'd. Milton. 

Exploding many things under the name of tri- 
fles, is a very falſe proof either of wiſdom or - 
nanimty, and a great check to virtuous e 

cut. 
Masss- 
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Macxxxtvors. edi. (gu ws , Lat.) Great 
cf mind; elevated in ſentiment ; brave. 
To give a kingdom h»th been thought 
Greater and nobler done, aud to lay down 
Far nue myo, than to aiſume, 
| In ſtreugth 
All mortals I excc!l'd, aud great in hopes, 
Wu youthful courage and n ni thoughts 
Ort bir h from heaven fgretold, and high exploits. 
s | Milton 
Mogrorioms indeftry is a reſolved aſſiduity and 
care, anfwerable to any weighty work. rreW. 
Macxa'x1N9t SLY, adv. {from g. 
Bravely ; with gre:tneſs of mind. 
A complete and generons education fits a man 
to perform 1iſtiy, ſrilfully, and magn win, all 
the »fices of peace and war. Milton on Fadacatin. 
MAGNET. ». /. { magn?!, Latin.] The load- 
ſtone ; the ſtones that attract iron. | 
Two nuts, heav'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 
The larger loadftone that, the near this. Dr yd-n. 
It may be reaion:ble to atk, Whether obeying 
the n:2grzt be eilential to iron? Locke, 
Macxr/rTical. 
M.cxe'rick, 
1. Relating to the magnet, 
Review this whole nge ſcheme. Blackmore. 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by con- 
ſequence ninetcen times rarer, than gold ; and gold 
is ſo rare as very readily, and without the leaſt op- 
poſition, to tranſmit the magnerick effluvia, and 
e2fily to admit quickſilver into its pores, and to let 
water paſs through it. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Having powers correſpondeut to thoſe of the 
magnet. 


Milton, 


adj. | from magnet. ] 


The magnet acts upon iron through all denſe 


bodies not magntick, nor red hot, without any di- 


minution of its virtue; as — gold, ſilver, 


lead, glaſs, water. exwton's Opticks. 

z. Attractive; having the power to draw things 
diſtant. 

The moon is gueti of heat, as the ſun is of 
cold and moiſture. Nacon' s Natural Hiſtory. 

She ſhould all parts to reunion bow ; 

She, that liad All »o94c71. 4 force alone, 
To dra and faſten hundred parts in one. Donne. 

They, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing 

lamp, 
Tarn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his gie beam. Mittn's Parud ſe Left. 

& Magretick is once uſed by Mie for magnet. 

Draw out with credulous deſire, and lead 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 

As the mgntice hardeſt iron draws. Milt. Par, Reg. 

Ma"oxeT15M. 2. . [from magnet.] 

1. Power cf the loadſtone. 

Many other nm guctiſut, and the like attractions 
through all the creatures of nature. Brown, 

2. Power of attraction. 

By the mn of intereſt our affections are ir- 
reſittibl attracted. Glnt il Serpfts, 

_ MaGcxtrYanle. adj. {from m. Worthy 
to d extolied or praſed. Unuſual, 

Number, though wonderful in itſelf, and ſuffi- 
cienly Mali: from its demonſtrable. affection, 
hath vet received adjections from the multiplying 
Conceits of men. Brown. 

Macxi'riclii.) adj. {mapnificas, Lat.] Illuſ- 

Macxi'trcx. f trious; grand; great; no- 
bis. Proper, but little ufed. 

The houſe that is to be builded for the Lord 
muſt be exceeding magnific:l, of fame and glory 
throughout alt countries. I Chron, xxii. 5. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 

powers! 
If theſe mgrifick titles yet remain, 
Nut merely titular. Milton's Par. Loft. 

O parent! theſe are thy maznrfick deeds ; 

Thy tropics ! | Miltin's Par. Loft. 

Macxirickxck. 2. f. | magnificentia, Latin. 
Grandeur of appearance; ſplendour, 

This defert ſoil 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 
cor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 


Mingnificenct, Mil:on's Pur. Loft. 
Not Babylon, | 
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for nothing ; that I was almoſt eaten up with the 


Their armories and magazines contemns. Mill. . 
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Nor great Alcairo, ſuch mu eee 

Equall'd in all her glories to inſhrine 

Belus or Serapis, their Gods; or ſeat 

Their Kings, when Egypt with Aſſyria trove 

In wealth and luxury. Mi'ten's Par, Loſt. 
One way obſerve more ſplendour and magn'fi- 

cence iu particular perſons houſes in Genoa, than 

in thoſe that belong to the publick. Add. on Italy. 
Macx1rIcEeSxT. adj, [mignificus, Lat.] 
1. Grand in appearance; iplendid ; pompous. 
Man he made, and for him built 

Vagnijic*nt this world, Milton's Par. Lſt. 
It is ſuitable to the mognificent harmony of the 

univerſe, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by 

gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward 

his perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend 


trom ns downwards. Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, 

Magnificent iii piles of ruin lie. Addiſon. 


2. Fond of ſplendour ; ſetting greatneſs to ſhew. 
If he were magnificen!, he ſpent with an aſpi- 
ring intent: if he ſpared, he heaped with an aſpi- 
ring intent. | Sidney, 
Macx1'ricfexTLY. adv. | from magrificond. ] 
Pompouſly ; ſplendidly. 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 
By crowds of flaves and peopled empire's loves. 
Dryden 
We can never conceive too highly of God; ſo 
neither too magnificently of nature, his handy work. 
Grew's Coſmol. 
MA'GNIFICO, a. J. {lItalian.] A grandee of 
Venice. 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 
Of greateſt port, have all proceeded with him. 
Ma'gx1F1ER. . ſ. [from magnify.] 
- One that praiſes; an encomiaſt; an ex- 
toller. 


Sb. 


Egyptians, who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded 
it in relation to their river Nilus. Br. Fulg, Ex,. 
2. A glaſs that encreaſes the bulk of any ob- 


ject. 

To MA'GNIFY. 2. a. | magnifice, Latin.] 
1. To make great; to exaggerate ; to amplify ; 
to extol. 
The ambaſſador, making his oration, did ſo 
magnify the King and queen, as was enough to 
glut the hearers. Bacon. 
2. To exalt; to elevate; to raiſe in eſtimation. 

Greater now in thy return, : 

Than from the giant-angels : thee that day 
Thy thunders magnify'd, but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
3- To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. 
He ſhall exalt and magnify himſelf above every 
god. anel, 
If ve will magnify yourſelves againſt me, know 
now that God hath overthrown me. Job, xix. 25. 
4. To encreaſe the bulk of any obje to the 
eye. 
How theſe red globules would appear, if glaſſes 
could be found that could mage them a thouſand 
times more, 1s uncertain. Lecke. 
By true reflection I would ſee my face; 


The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world are 
a man's eyes, when they look upon his own per- 
ſon. : Pepe, 
As things ſeem large which we through mifts 
deſcry, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Pepe Eff. on Crit. 
A A cant word for 1 bave eff. 
y governeſs aſſured my father I hd wanted 


green ſickneſs : but this magnifed but little with 
my father: Steftator. 
Mxcx1TUDE. n. ſ. I magnitude, Latin. 

1. Greatneſs; grandeur. 

He with plain heroick magnitude of mind, 

And celeſtial vigour arm'd, 


2. Comparative bulk. 


The primitive magnifiers of this ſtar were the | 


Why brings the fool a magn:fy;ng glaſs * Granville. f 


VA 1 


touching the trunk or ſtem; it is hard to find any 
one bigger than the reit. Kal. Hift. of the Wa ld, 


counſel, fidelity and difcreton, in managing - 
fairs of the firlt mgnitzde, that is, matters of re- 
ligion and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, or 


When I beheld this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting ; and compute 
Their magmirud 5 this earth a ſpot, a grain, 

An atom, with the firmament compar'd. Mir, 


true; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnizud: to me. 


vitude to them all; and that thete particles may de 
compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, Which 
have as much empty ſpace between them as 
alt the magnitude; of their ſmaller particles. 

Moik. n. /. [from pie, pice, Lat. and m7, 
contracted from Margaret, as phil is uſed to a ſpas - 


taught to talk. 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 
By magpirs and by choughs, and rooks brought 
forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Diſſimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing 3 
vizard of two fac's, in her right hand a mag., 
which Spenſer deſcribed looking through a lattice, 
Peacham on Drawing. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie height, 
Majeſtically ftalk ; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
[hat plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swif:, 
Mac YDARE. . J. {magudaris, Lat.] An herb. 
Ainſe<vorth, 
MAID. I? » /. Umæeden, mæz den, Sax. 
MAIDEN, f maegd, Dutch.) 
t. An unmarried woman; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your muids, could nat fill up 
The ciſtern of my Juſt. Shakeſp. Machert, 
This is a man old, wrinkl'd, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maider, us thou ſay'ſt he is. Shakeſp. 

I am not ſolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
She employed the reſidue of her life to repair- 
ing of highways, building of bridges, and endow- 
ing of maiden, ccc . 
Yonr deluded wife had been a mnd ; 
Down on the bridal bed a maid ſhe lay, 
A maid ſhe roſe at the approaching day. Dr. Juv. 
Let me die, ſhe ſaid, 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of maid. Dry2. 
2. A woman ſervant. 
My maid Neriſſa and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Sbakeſpeard, 
Old Tancred viſited his daughter's bow'r ; 
Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſs'd, 
Then bleſs'd her kneeling, and her maids diſmiſs d. 
Dr yas. 
Her cloſet and the gods ſhare all her time, 
Except when, only by ſome maids attended, 
She feeks ſome ſhady ſolitary grove. 
A thouſand m ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. J,. 
3- Female. 
If ſhe bear a maid child, Lew, xii. 5+ 
Maiv. 3. ſ. | roia vi ina minor, A ſpecics 
of ſkate an l = J y 
Mwivtx. adj. 
1. Comſiſting of virgins. 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov d 
O'er Mænalus, amid the maiden throng 
More favour'd once. Addif. Ovid. 
2. Freſh; new; vnuſed ; unpolluted. 
Shakyp. 


Rrw:. 


He fleſhed his maiden ſword. 
When I am dead, ftrew me o'er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 


This tree hath ao extraordinary run, 
b 


= 


I was a chaſte wife to my grave. Shak. Hen, yo 


* 


Never repoſe ſo much upon any man's ſing is 


others, a diffidence of your own judgment. X. C. 


Dryd. Ju: 
Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be ſo di- 

poſed amongſt themſelves, that the intervals of 

empty ſpaces between them may be equal in mag- þ 


_ ; 
Eat. | 


Convince the world that you're devout and 


row, and poll to a parra.] A bird ſometime; | 
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this #244» bloſſom in my hand 
I — thee and thy faſhion. Shak. Hen. VI. 

M&a1DENHAIR, 2. ſ. [maid 'n and bair ; adi un. 
This plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of 
France and in the Mediterranean, where it grows 
on rocks, and old ruins, from whence it is brought 
for medicinal uſe, 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, 
upon his head a garland of bents, King's cup, and 
muid:nbair. Peacham, 

MA&1DESHEAD. 

Ma1DExHoDe. 5. . {from maiden. ] 

Mato>txviooD. 

1. Virginity; virginal purity ; freedom from 
contamination. 

And, for the modeſt lere of muidenhood, 

Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 

Oh whither hall I fly ; what ſacred wood 

Shall hide me from the tyrant ? or what den? 
Fairfax. 

She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewes, 
And in broad fields preſerv'd her maid: nbead. Fairf. 

Example, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck 
of aid nba, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſ- 
ſion, but that they are limed with the twigs that 
threaten them. Shakeſpeare. 

Maidenbozd the loves, and will be ſwift 
To aid a virgin. il:on, 

2. Newneſs; freſhneſs; uncontaminated ſtate. 
This is now become a low word. 

The devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the bead of our affairs. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Some who attended with much expectation, at 
their firſt appearing have ſtained the maidenh-ad of 
their credit with ſome negligem performance. 

Matton. 

Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no joys maidenhead, 
Then ſpouſal rites prejudge the a 

raſpmy. 

Ma'tDENLIP. . ſ. [lappago.] An herb. Anſeo. 

Mx1DESLY. 3 2 2 like. ] Like a 
maid ; gentle, modeſt, timorous, decent. 

Tis not _— ; 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it. Shak. 

You virtuous aſs, and baſhful fool ; muſt you 
be bluſhing ? what a maidenly man at arms are you 
become ? Shakeſpeare. 

M«'1pno0D. . .. [from maid.] Virginity. 

By maidbood, honour, and every thing, 

I love thee. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

MAa'1DMARIAN. 3 ludius, Latin. A 
kind of dance, fo called from a buffoon dreſſed 
like a man, who plays tricks to the populace. 

A ſet of morrice-dancers danced a maidmarian 
with a tabor and pipe. Temple. 

Metbr akk. adj. [maid and pale.] Pale like a 
fick virgin. ; 

Change the completion of her maidpale peace 
To ſcarlet indignation. Shakeſpeare. 

Mats xvAx r. . . A female ſervant. 

It is perfectly right what you ſay of the indif- 
ference of common friends, whether we are ſick 
or well; the very maidſervants in a family have the 
ſame notion. Swift. 

AJE'STICAL. N 

Ma t$TICK, } ag. [from mi 

1. Auguſt; having dignity; grand; imperial ; 
regal; great of appearance. 

They made a doubt 
Preſence mazeſtical would put him out: 
For, quoth the King, an angel ſhalt thou ſee, 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audacioufly. Shak-ſp. 

Get the ſtart of the n j ict world, 

And bear the palm alone. Shatſp. — Ceſar. 

We dv x wrong, being fo majeſt.cc , 

To offer it the ſhew of violence. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
In his face 
Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with maj-/ftick grace. 
Denham 


A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 
And forth he mod, m1j:ftick as a god. Pope's Ody, 

2. Stately ; pompous ; ſplendid. 

It was no mean thing which he purpoſed; to 
perform a work. ſo maje/tical and ſtately was no 
ſmall charge. Hoster. 


MAI 


J. Sublime; elevated; lofty. 
Which patſage doth not only argue an infinite 
abundance, both of artizans and materials, but 
likewiſe of magnificent and maj; ical defires in 
every common perſon. Weiton. 
The leaſt portions muſt be of the epick kind; 
all muſt be grave, maje/tical, and ſublime. 
Maje's TICAL Ly. ad. from maj:icah} With 
dignity ; with grandeur. ; 
From Italy a wan! ring ray 
Of moving. light illuminates the day; 
Northward ſhe bends, m 1j:flically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. 
So hare I ſeen in black and white 
A —_ thing, a magpie height, 
Lajeftically talk; - 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swife. 
MA'JESTY. n. ſ. | majeftas, Latin.] 
1. Dignity; grandeur; greatneſs of appear- 
ance ; an appearance awful and ſo!emn. 
The voice of the Lord is full of maj,fy. P. 
The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majfty. 
Pſalm, xciii. 


Grary. 


Amidſt 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n's all-ruling 
Sire 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcur'd, 
And with the i of darkneſs round 
Coyers his throne. Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 
Great, without pride, in ſober maj:fy. Pops. 
2. Power; ſovereignty. 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and maj. fly, Chron. 
To the only wiſe God be glory and maj-/fy. Fude. 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father muj fy. 
| Dam l V. 18. 
3. Dignity; elevation of manner. 
The firit in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d, 
The next in majeſty. 
4- The title of kings and queens. 
Moft royal muy y, 
I crave no more than what your highnefs offer'd, 
Nor will you tender lefs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I have a garden opens to the ſea, 
From whence I can your iy convey 
To ſome nigh friend. Walker. 
He, who had been always believed a creature of 
the queen, viſited her -j-/7y but once in fix weeks. 


Clarendon. 
I walk in awful ſtate above 
The maj:fly of heaven. Dryden. 
Mai. =. , [ulli Fr. maglia, Ital. from ile, 
the meſh of a net. Storer, ] i 
1. A coat of ſteel network worn for deſence. 
Being adviſed to wear a privy coat, the duke 
gave this anſwer, That againſt any popular fury, 
a ſhirt of m would be but a filly defence. ton. 
2. Any armour. 
We ftript the lobſter of his ſcarlet mail. Gay. 
Some ſhirts of i, ſome coats of plate put on, 
Some dond a curace, ſome a corſlet bright. Fau f. 
Some wore a coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 
And next their {kia were ſtubborn ſhirts of mule, 
Some wore a breaſt-plate. Dryden's Knight; Tale, 
3. A poſtman's bundle; a bag. [ male, Mlle; 
French. 
To MA1L. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To arm defenſively; to cover, as with ar- 
mour. 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up-tothe ears in blood. Shateſp. Hewy IV. 
2. To bundle in a wrapper. 
I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land ; 
Methinks I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail d up in ſhame, with papers on my back. $5. 
To MAIM. v. a. {maitan, Gothick, to cut off; 


. | mebaigner, to maim, old French; mebains, Armo- 


rick; mancus, Lat.] To deprive of any neceſſary 
part; to cripple by loſs of a limb: onginally 
written from the French muy+. . 
You wrought to be a legate : by which power 
You u , the juriſdiction of all biſhops. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The multitude woadered when they ſaw the 


| 


. Runs diverſe. 
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Junib to ſpeak, the maimed ta be whole, and the 
lame to walk ; and they glorified God. Matibew. 

_—__ a» 7 the verb. 

1. Privation of ſome eſſential party lameneſs, . 

produced by a wound or amputation. | 

Surely there is more cauſe to fear, leſt the want 

thereof be a in, than the uſe of a blemith, 
Heoker 4 

Humphry, duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 

That bears ſo ſhrewd a mum; two pulls at once; 

A lady baniſh't, and a limb lop't off? Shat: re. 

2. In ury; miſchief, 

Not fo deep a main, 

As to be caſt forth in the common air, 

Have I deferved. Shat-ſpear:'s Richard II. 

3- Eſſential defect. 

A noble author eſteems it to be a main in hiſto- 

ry, that the acts of parliament ſhould not be re- 

3 4 r ” 5 Hayn "A 

AN. at. | mane, old French; m Lat. 

1. Principal; 1 leading. * J 
In every grand or mu publick duty which God 
requireth of his church, there is, beſides that mat- 
ter and form wherein the eſſence thereof confiſteth, 
a certain outward faſhion, whereby the ſame is in 
decent manner adminiſtered. Heoker, 
There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed x 

The which obſerv'da man may propheſr, 

With a near aim, of the mat: chance of things 
As yet not come to life. Shat:ſpeare's Hem y IV. 

He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
= from the in opinion he had once 
Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and cexemoniezs. S, . 
There aroſe three notorious and #: rcbelliongy 
which drew ſeveral armies out of England. , 

Davics on ſreland. 
The nether flood, 
Which now divided into four man ftreams, 
Milton”s F. adi LF. 
I ſhould be much for open war, O peers, 
If what was urg d 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt. Miltant Par. Log. 

All creatures look to the mair- chancs, that is, 
food and propagation. L'Efwonsc 
Our ara intereſt is to be as happy as we can, 
and as long as poſſible. Tilla. a. 

Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, 

Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my ſon; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands ; 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. Dryders 

Whilſt they have buſied themfelves in various 
learning, they have been wanting in the one mais 
thing. A. 

Nor is it only in the mai defign, but they have 
followed him in every epiſode. Pepe. 

2. Mighty; huge; overpowering ; vaſt. 

Think, you queſtion with a Jew, 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the muin flood bate his uſual height. Shak. 
Seeſt thou what rage 
Tranfports our adverſary, whom ao bounds,. 
Nor yet the win aby ſe, ; 
Wide interrupt, can hold? Al:lops 
3- Groſs; containing the chief part. 
We ourſelf will follow 
In the mu battle, which on either ſide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefett horſe. S“. 
All abreaſt 
Charg'd our az battie's frent. Sat. Hey VI. 

4. Important; forcible. 

This young prince, with tram of young noble. 
men and gentlemen, but not with any man army, 
came over to take poſſeſſiou of bis neve patrimony. 

Davies on Irihand, 
That, which thou aright 
Reliev'ſt ſo main to our ſucceſs, I bring. 

Marx. as þ. 

1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 

The mar of them may be reduced to laagnagoy 
and an improvement in witdom,. by ſeeing men. 

Late. 


Miu. 


2. The ſum; the whole; the general. 
They allowed the Liturgy aud goveramen® of 


bas church of Eugland as to the min. AT. Chur. 
| IRA 


M Al 


' Theſe notions concerning coinage have, for the | 

um, been put into writing move twelve months. 

| Locke. 

; 2. Thy ocean; he great ſer, as diſtinguiſhed 
from bays or rivers. 

A tubtiitute ſhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then kus tate 

EFEnipties itſelt, as dot“ an inland brook 

Into the mi of waters. Sh & ip. Mor hb. of Ven. 

Where's the king? 

Bids the wind blow the ea:th into tlic ſel; 

Or fwell the curled waters 'boye the mui, | 

T hat things might change. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ile fell, and ſtruggling in the mu, : 

Ci 'd wut for helping bands, but cry dein vain. 

Dr yd::z. 
Fay, why ſhould the collected man 

Itfeli within 1.feif contain? 

Why to its caverns thould it fomet:mes creep, 

And with delightful ſilence fleep | 

On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep? Pv. 
4. Violence; force. 

: He*gan advance 
Vith huge force, and importable mars, 
And towards him with dreadtul fury prance. 
| Spe. ſer. 
With might and in ' 

He haſted to get up again. Hud: 5ras. 
With might and mn they chac'd the murd'rous 

fox, 

Wit' brazen trumpets, and inflated box, Dryden. 
5. | From mui, Latin. ] A hand at dice. 

: Were it good, 

Jo tet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 

All at one caſt; to ſet fo rich a main 

In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. Shak-ſp. 
To pats our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry un. 
Writing is but juſt like dice, 

And lucky mins make people wiſe : 

That ſumbled words, if fortune throw them, 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 
6. The continent. | | 
In 1589 we tifrned challengers, and invaded the 

Wears of Spain. Bacen's Wer with Spain. 
7. A hamper. A Hin ſauorib. 

Mix LAN b. n. ſ. ſmain and {nd ] Continent. 

Spenſer and Piyd n tecra to accent this word dif- 

ferentlv. 

Ne was it iſland then, 

But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought, 

By fea to have been from the Celtick »:2/u/m;d 

brought. Spenſer. 

Thoſe whom Tyher's foreſt: hide, 

Or Circe's hills from the mainkard divide. Dry. &. 
MIS Lv. adv. from mim. | 
1. Chi-tiy ; principally. 

A brutiſh vice, 

Ir dv6tive mainly to the fin of Eve. Mit. Par, Toft. 
{they are mainly reducible to three. Mare. 
Ine metallick matter now found in the perpen- 

Gigular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally 

- 400744 in the bodies of thoie ſtrata, being inter- 

1er fed amonglt the matter, whereof the ſaid 

ſtrata many conſit. Wydward's Nat. Ii. 

2. Gicatly; hugely. 

It was ohſerved by one, that himſelf came 
Mur dly to a lutle riches, and very eaiily-to great 
riches : for when a man's ſtock is come to that, 
that he can expect the prime of markets, and over- 
come thoſe bargains, which, for their greatneſs, 
ut fery mens money, and be partner in the in- 
&uttries of younger men, be cannot but increaſe 
1. 1j. Bacon. 

Mix xvss T. . J. i and t.] The chief or 
miôdle mat. 

: One dite ſhot, 

Cloſe by the buard the prince's nm bore. Dry. 

A Darckman, upon breaking his leg by a fall 
form % tend the ſtanders-by, it was a 
THercy7 tt wa not us neck. Sp Salon. 

MIAISNPERNABLE,. ach. Pailable ; that may be 
aim ited to give ſirety. 

MAIS YER. . . Surety ; bail. 

He euforced the earl himſelf to fly, till twenty- 


A mm., 


Earl Dor ſet's Song. 
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ance at 2 certain day ; but he making default, the 
uttermoſt advantage was taken againſt his ſureties. 
Davies on Irel:nd. 
M-/txrs1s8. v. ſ. [main and pris, French. ] De- 
livery into the cuſtody of a friend, upon ſecurity 
given for appearance; bail, 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
ſon, though the carl of Deſmond was left to min- 


prize, Dewvirs, 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; 
And, by diſcharge of mainpriſe, grant 
Deliv'ry from this baſe na? . Hudibras. 


To Mix URtSsE. v a. To bail. 

M&/1nN$Aatt, n. .. [main and ſail.] The fail of 
the main-maſt, | | 

They committed themſelves unto the ſea, and 
hoiited up the m2i/.al to the wind, and made to- 
ward ſhore. Aeli. 

Mo'ixsuEET. . ſ. [main and ſhert.] The ſheet 
or ſail of the mainmaſt. 

Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail ; let the main/beet fly, 
And furl your ſails, din. 

Ma'1NVARD. a. /. [main and yard.] The yard 
of the mainmaſt. 

With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
which held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing 
they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyord by 
the board. Avrbuthnat. 

To MAINTAIN, v. a. [maintenir, French. ] 

1. To preſerve; to keep; not to ſuffer to 
change. 


The ingredients being preſcribed in their fub- 


ſtance, maintain the blood in a gentle fermenta- 

tion, reclude oppilations, and mundify it. Harvey. 

2. To defend; to hold out; to make good; not 
to reſign. 

This place theſe pledges of your love, . 

ryden. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him 


high or low, but every one as he maintains his poſt. 


Grows Coſmol. 

3- To vindicate : to juſtify ; to ſupport. 

If any man of quality will muntan upon Ed- 
ward earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold trai- 
tor, let him appear. Shak: ſpeare. 

Theſe poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, could 
not be maiuained by the juſt and honourable law 
of England. Davies. 

Lord Roberts was full of contradiction in his 
temper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to any in 
the comp:my, that he could too well manta and 
juſtify thoſe contradictions. Clarendon. 

Maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dry. 

4. To continue; to keep up; not to ſuffer to 
ceaſe. 

Mcintoin talk with the duke, that my charity be 
not of lum perceived. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir »: 7m, 
Beneath a laurel ſhade. Dryden. 

5. To keep up; to ſupport the expence of. 

I ſeek not to wax great by others waining ; 
Sutficeth, that I have maintains my eſtate, 

And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. 
Shakeſpeare. 

What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold ? 
I thank my good father I am able to ain it. 

$hakeſpeare. 

6. To ſupport with the conveniences of lite. 

It was St. Paul's choice to maivtain himſelf by 
his own labour, Tucker. 

If a woman maintzin her huſband, ſhe is full of 
anger and much reproach. Hecluſ. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 
to be Maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, 
cloath, or defend its aſſertors? Seuth, 

7. To preſerve from failure. 

Here ten thouſand images remain 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintain. Black, 

To MaixTw1x. v. . To ſupport by argument; 
to alſert as a tenet. 

In tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome of 
our modern criticks, that this age and the laſt 
have excelled the ancients. Dryd:n's Juvenal. 

MarxTAINABLE. adj. [from maintain. | Defen- 


{x ngblemcocu became mie for lus appear- | 


ſible ; juſtifiable, 
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Being made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the 
walls ſore beaten and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintain- 
able, he defended the place againſt the Davphin. 

Hayward, 

MarxTA'INER. a. ſ. [from maintain.] Supporter; 
cheriſher. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a 
ſpecial maintainer of all learning. Spenſe Paſtoral, 

The maintwiners and cheriſhers of a regular devo- 
tion, a true and decent piety. South Sermons, 

Ma'ixTENAXCE. . ſ. (maintenant, French. ] 

1. Supply of the neceſſurics of life; ſuſtenance ; 
ſuſtentation. 

It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, 
whereas in living by the churches marntenance, as 
others did, there had been no offence committed. 

Hooker. 

God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then 
appointed him a law to obſerve. Hooker, 

Thoſe of better fortune not making learning 
their maintenance, Take degrees with little improve- 
ment. Swift, 

2. Support; protection; defence, 

They knew that no man might in reaſon take 
upon him to determine his own right, and accord- 
ing to his own determination proceed in maint-nance 
thereof. Hooker. 

The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance 
againſt the Iriſh, was for the defence and man 
nance of their lands in their poſterity. Spenſ. on Ire/, 

3. Continuance ; ſecurity from failure. 

— Whatſocver is granted to the church for God's 
honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice, is grant- 
ed to God. South, 

Mx'ixToP. ». /. [main and t9p.] The top of the 
mainmaſt. 

From their maint9p joyfyl news they hear 


den, 

DiRys could the mzaintop-maſt beſtride, ; 
And down the ropes with active vigour ſlide. Add. 

Major. adj. | major, Latin. ] 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, 
ſaving only when they are the maj part of a ge- 
neral aſſembly, and then their voices being more 
in number, muſt overſway their judgment who 
are fewer. Hooker. 

The true meridian is a mujr circle paſſing 
through the poles of the world and the zenith of 
any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour ;. 

In common diſcourſe we denominate perſons 
and things according to the major part of their cha- 
racter : he is to be called a wiſe man who has but 
few follies. Watts's Logick. 

2. Greater in dignity. 

Fall Greek, fal! fame, honour, or go, or ſtay, 
My major vow lies here. Shake. Ti. and Creſida. 

Mok. 3. /. 

1. The officer above the captain ; the loweſt 
field officer. 

2. A major or head officer of a town. Obſolete, 

3. The firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, contain- 
ing ſome generality. 

The najo ot our author's argument is to be un- 
derſtood of the material ingredients of bodies. 

Boyle, 

4. Men- genial. The general officer of the 
ſecond rank. ; 

Mujor-general Ravignan returned with the French 
king's anſwer. Tatler. 

5. Mojer-doms. n. ſ. In j ur-ũdiiue, French.] One 
who holds occaſionally the place uf matter of the 
houſe. 

Majara'r10N, . . [from major.] Encreaſe ; 
enlargement. 

There be five ways of majr1tion of ſounds : en- 
clofure ſimple ; encloſure with dilation ; commu- 
nication ; reflection concurrent; and approach to 
the ſenſory. . Bacm's N,,“ I y. 

Majo'riTY. 2. [from jar. 

1. The ſtate of being greater. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts that maketh the total greater. (ew; Co/ml, 

2. The greater number, rns F rench.] 


Of ſhips, which by their mould bring new ſupplies. 
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T: was highly probable the majority would be ſo 


wiſe as to eſpouſe that cauſe which was moſt 0 ö TIF „ 3h a; 
reeable to the publick weal, and by tha agus T | ſhe honeſt to me, yet in other 
hinder a ſedition. | iſou. | places ſhe enlargeth ber mirth ſo far, that there is 
As in the ſenates ſo in ſchools, ſhrewd con on mads of her. Shakeſpeare. 
Majoity of voices rules. Prior. She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. Gen. 
Decent executions keep the world in awe; for | We made prayer unto our God. Neb. iv. 9. 
that reaſon the majority of mankind ought to be] He ſhall a ſpeedy riddance of all in the 
hanzed every year.  Arbuthnot. | land. | Zepb. 
: They all began to make excuſe. Luke, xiv. 18. 


3. [From majore:, Latin.] Anceſtry, ; 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity 
not unlike their meority ; of miſchievous progeni- 
tors, 2 venomous and deſtructive progeny. Brown. 

4- Full age ; end of minority, 

During the infancy of Henry the IIId, the ba- 
rons were troubled in expelling the French : but 
this priace was no ſooner come to his majority, but 
the barons raiſed a cruel war againſt him. ies, 

5. Firſt rank. Obſolete. | 

Douglas, whaſe high deeds, * 
Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief myority, 
And military title capital. bp. Henry IV. 

6. The office of a major. 

Malz, or Iadiun Wheat. u. .. 

The whole m plant has the appearance of a 
reed. This plant is propagated in England only 
as a curioſity, but in America it is the principal 
ſupport of the inhabitants, aud conſequently pro- 
pagated with great care. ö Mt 

Maize affords a very ſtrong nouriſhment, but 
more yiſcous that wheat. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

To MAKE. v. a. | macan, Saxon; machen, Ger- 
man ; maken, Dutch. ] 

1. To create. G 

Let us make man in our image. Gen. i. 26. 
* The Lord hath mad: all things for himſelf. Prov. 

' Remember ſt thou 
Thy making, while the maker gave thee being. Mili. 

2. To form of materials. 

He faſhioned it with a graving tool, after he 
had mad: it a molten calf. Exod. xxxii. 4- 

God hath mude of one blood all nations of men. 

a Afts. 

We have no other meaſure, ſave one of the 
moon, but are artificially mad: out of theſe by com- 
pounding or dividing them, Holder on Time. 

3- To compoſe : as, parts, materials or ingre- 
dieuts. 

One of my fellows had the ſpecd of him; 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. Shateſp. Macbetb. 

The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundleſs ſea, 
Mk: but one temple for the deity. Wille. 

A pint of ſalt of tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt 
air, will make more liquor than the former mea- 
fure will contain. 1 2812 Brown. 

4. To form by art what is not natural. 

There laviſh nature, in her beſt attire, 
Pours forth ſweet odours, and alluring fights ; 
And art with her contending, doth aſpire . 
T' excel the natural with md: delights. Spenſer. 

by To produce or effect as the agent. 

f I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport 
at me ; then let me de your jet. Shakeſpeare. 

When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call 
for Sampſon, that he may mate us ſport. Judg. xvi. 

Give unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the 
palace for the which I have made proviſion. 1 Chron. 

Thou haſt ſet ſigns and wonders in the land of 
Egypt, and halt mad: thee a name. Jer. xxXii, 20. 

Joiliua made peace, and made a league —__ 

| ofh. 


To mak: thei — 1. Dryden 
0 their greatneſs by tlie fall of man. . 
Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Mates gods of monſters. Tate's Tuvenal. 
6. To produce as a cauſe. 
Wealth deb many friends; but the poor is 
ſeparated from his neighbour. Prov. XiX. 4. 
A man's gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
tum before great men. L Prev. xviii. 16. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to 
be a good or evil omen, or any day of the week. 
lucky, hath a wide inroad — upon the ſound- 
nels of his underſtanding. Watt:. 
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142. To to; to perfarm; to pradiife ; to ute 0 


to make a certain contribution for the poor. Rom. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turks with 

divers injuries, both by fea and land, reſolved, 

without delay, to make war likewiſe upon him. 


Such muſick as before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Nik. 
All the actions of his life were ripped up and 
ſurveyed, and all malicious gloſſes made upon all 
he had ſaid, and all he had done. Clarendon. 
Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I love 
repetitions, I ſhall not now. make any of what 
elſe was urged againſt Themiſtius. Boyle. 
The Phcenicians made claim to this man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the iuvention of 3 
Co 
What hope, O Pantheus ! whether can we run 
Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? 
| Dryden. 
While merchants make long voyages by ſea 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. Dryd. Juv. 
To what end did Ulyiſes mate that journey? 
Eneas undertook it by the commandment of his 
father's ghoſt. Dryden. 
He that will make a good uſe of any part of his 
life, muſt allow a large portion of it to recreation. 


Locke. 
Make ſome requeſt, and I, 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Addiſon. 
Were it | © mage, he ſhould mat; the tour of 
the whole ſyſtem of the ſun. Arbutbnot und Pope. 
8. To cauſe to have auy quality. 
- She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, 
as to mate their ſentence weightier than any bare 
and naked conceit to the contrary. Hioler. 
I will at your cities waſte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 
Her huſband hath made them void on the 
day he heard them. Numbers, XXX. 12. 
When he had made a convenient room, he ſet 
it in a wall, and made it faſt with iron. i. xiii. 15. 
He mad: the water wine. Job, iv. 46. 
He was the more inflamed with the deſire of 
battle with Waller, to mate even all accounts. 
Clarendon. 
I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
Permitted you to fight for this uſurper ; 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin d. Dryd. Spar. Fry. 
In reſpe& of actions within the reach of ſuch 
a power in him, a man ſeerns as free as it is - 
ble for freedom to make him. 2 
9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. 
I have made thee a god to Pharoah. Exod. vii. 1. 
Joſeph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Iſrael. Gen. xIvi. 29. 
Who mad: thee a prince and a judge over us ? 
| Exogus, ii. 
Ye have troubled me to mate metoſtink among 
the inhabitants. Gen, xxxiv. 30. 
He made himſelf of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a ſervant. _ Pbil. ii. 7. 
He ſhould be made manifett to Iſrael. Fobr, i. 31. 
Though I be free from all men, yet have 1 


the more, I Cor. ix. 19. 
He hath mad: me a by-word of the people. J.. 


By the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have all 
thoſe ideas in our underſtandiugs, which, though 
we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 
in ſight, and mate appear again, and be the objects 
of our thoughts. Loc te. 


It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia and Achaia 


Knolles's Hiſcory. h 


made myſelf ſervant unto all, that I migtt gain 
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hate drunkenneſs by bringing a drunken man into 
their company, and ſhewing them what a beaſt he 


„ 


made of hirnſelf. Watts. 
10. To form ; to ſettle ; to eſtabliſh. x 
Thoſe who are wiſe in courts ' 
Mak: friendſhips with the miniſters of fate; 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretched exile. 
It. To hold; too keep. 
Deep in a cave the ſybil rakes abode... © D. 4. 
12. To ſecure from diſtreſs; to eſtabliſh in 
riches or happinets. ; ; 
He hath given her this monumegtal ring, and 
thinks himſelf made in the unchaſte compoſition. 


Sbat ſp-are. 
This is the night, 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shak. 
Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who mites or ruins with a ſmile or frewn, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, 
So now he with another pulls us down. Dryden. 
13. To ſutfer ; to incur. 
The loſs was private that I made; 
'Twas but myſelf I luſt ; I loſt no legions. Dryden. 
He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who mates thip- 
wreck a ſecond time. Bacon. 
14. To commit. 
I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs in ex- 
cuſe of the faults which 1 have made. Drydin. 
15. To compel; to force; to conſtrain. , 
That the ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhou d be this 
moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in 
a waking man not remember thoſe thoughts, 
wonld need ſome better proof than bare aller tion 
to make it be believed. Locke. 
They ſhould be de to riſe at their early hour; 
but great care ſhould be takea in waking them, 
that it be not done haſtily. Loc tte. 
16. To do: in this ſenſe it is uſed only in iuter - 
rogation. « 
He may aſk this civil queſtion, friend ! 
What doſt thou mak: a ſhipboard ? to r 
— 
Gomez ; what wal thou here with a whole 
brotherhood of city-bailiffs > Dryden's Sp n. Fryar. 
17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. 
He's in for a commodity of brown pepper ; of 
which he made five marks ready money. Shakt-/p. 
Did I mate a gain of you by any of them I 
If Auletes, a negligent prince, made ſo much, 
what muſt now the Romans mate, who govern it 
ſo wiſely * _ Arbutbnat. 
If it is meaut of the value of the purchaſe, it 
was _ high; it being hardly poſſible to mate ſo 
much of land, unleſs it was reckoned at a very 
low price. | Arluthnot. 
18. To teach; to tend to; to arrive at; a kind 
of ſea term. 
Acoſta recordeth, they that ſail in the middle 
can make no land of either ſide. Frown's Fulg, Err. 
I've made the port alwady, 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy itorm. Dryden, 
They ply their ſhatter'd oars : 
To neareſt land, and mate the Lybian ſhoars. Dry. 
Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales ; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and mute the ſhoar, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? 
19. To gain. 
+ The wind came about, and ſettled in the weſt 
for many days, fo as we could make little or no 


way. Bacon. 
I have a way 
To ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. 
Milyn, 


Now mark a little why Virgil is fo much con- 
8 to make this marriage, it Was to mate way 

the divorce which he intended afterwards. * 
Dryden's A-ntid. 


20. To force; to gain by force, 
Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain z 
He makes tus way o'er mountains, and conternns 
Unruly torrents, and unfurded ftreams. Dryden, 
The ſtone wall which divides China from Tar. 
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tary, 


Tl! ſind about the matrny of the bed. 
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tary, is reckoned nine hundred miles long, run- 


tung over rocks, and making way for rivers through 
mighty arches. 

21. To exhibit. 

When thou mai}? a dinner, call not thy friends 
but the poor. Luke, xiv. 12. 

22. To pay; to give. 

He-ſhall mate amends for the harm that he hath 
done. Leveticus. 

23. To put; to place. 

You muſt mak: a great difference between Her- 
cules's labours by land, and Jaſon's voyage by ſea 
tor the golden fleece. 

24. To turn to ſome uſe. 

Whate'er they catch, 
Their fury nabe an inſtrument of war. Pryd. /En. 

25. To incline to; to diſpoſe to. 

It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our rea- 
ſon, that is, to make us rely on the ſtrength of na- 
ture, when ſhe is leaſt able to relieve us. Frown. 

26. To effect as an argument. 

Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the 
world for them. * . Hooker, 

You conceive you have no more to do than, 
having found the principal word in a concordance, 
uitroduce as much of the verſe as will ſerve your 
turn, though in reality it makes nothing for you. 

Swift. 

27. To repreſent ; to ſhow. 

He is not that gooſe and aſs that Valla would 
whe him. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

28, To conſtitute. 

Our deſires carry the mind out to abſent good, 
according to the necęiſity which we think there is 
of it, to the making or encreaſe of our happineſs. 


29. To amount to. 
What ſoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me; God accepteth no man's perſon. Cal. ii. 16. 

30. To mould; to form. 

Lye not erect but hollqw, which is in the 
mating of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, 
lich is the more wholeſome. Hacen Nat. Hiſt. 

Some undetery'd fault 
Sha be ſocare. 

They mow fern green, and burning of them to 
aſhes, make the aſhes up into balls, with a little 
Water, Mortimer. 

21. To Mak E away. To kill; to deſtroy. 

He will not let ſip any advantage to mate a.:y 
him whoſe juſt title, ennobled by courage and 
goodneſs, may one day ſhake the ſeat of anever- 
ſecure tyranny. Sidney, 

Clarence was, by practice of evil perſons about 
the king his brother, called thence away, and ſoon 


after, by ſiniſter means, was clean made away. 


Spenſer on Ircland. 
He may have a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they that made atvay his brother. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes 
that ſeek to make away thoſe that aſpire to their 
ſucceſhon, that thege was never King that did put 
to death his ſucceilor. Bacon. 

My mother I flew at my very birth, and ſince 
have made aw.:y two of ter brothers, and hippily 
to make way for the purpoſe of others againſt 
myſelf. Hayward. 

G.ve poets leave to male themſelves away. Reſc. 

What multitude of infants have been made ate; 
by thoſe who brought them into the world. Adiiſcn. 

32. To MAKE away. To transfer. 

Dedtors, 
When they never mean to pay, 

Ts ſome friend nate all away. Naller. 
23. To Mak E account. To reckon; to believe. 
They made no accozn; but that the navy ſhould be 

abſolutely maſter of the ſeas. Bacon: War with Spain. 

34. To Mak E atcxunt of. To eſteem ; to regard. 

35. To Mak free with. To treat without ce- 
remony. 

The ſame who have made free with the greateſt 
names in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the 
world the private misfortunes of families. Dunciad. 

36. Te ME E geed. To maintain; to defend; to 
juſtiſy. 


Temple. 


Bacon; War with Spain. 


Locke. | 
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The grand maſter, guarded with a company of 
molt valiant knights, drove them out again by 
force, and mad: gocd the place. Knoll:s's Hiſt. of the T. 

When he comes to make god his confident un- 
dertaking, he is fain to ſay things that agree very 
little with one another, Boyle. 

I'll either die, or I'll make good the place. Dryd. 

As for this other argument, that by purſuing 
one ſingle theme they gain an advantage to ex- 
preſs, and work up, the paſſions, I with any ex- 
ample he could bring from them could e it 
good. Dryden on Dramatick Po:ſy. 

I will add what the ſame author ſubjoins to 
make goed his foregoing remark. Locke on Education, 

37. To Max E prod. To fulfil; to accompliſh. 

This letter doth make good the friar's words. Sh. 

38. To MARKE light of, To conſider as of no con- 
ſequence. 

They mad: light of it, and went their ways. Matt. 
; 39. To MAKE /ove. To court; to play the gal- 

ant. 

How happy each of the ſexes would be, if there 
was a window in the breaſt of every one that 
makes or receives hve. Addiſon's Guardian 

40. To MaKkt merry. To feaſt; to partake of 
an entertainment. | 

A hundred pounds or two, to make merry withal ? 

Shak-ſpeare. 

The king went to Latham, to make merry with 
his mother and the earl. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A gentleman and his wife will ride to mak: 
merry with his neighbour, and after a day thoſe 
twogotoa third ; in which progreſs they encreaſe 
like ſnowballs, till through their burthenſome 
weight they break. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
41. To Mk E much of, To cherith ; to foſter. 
The King hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly 
falls to take pride in mating much of them, extol- 
ling them with infinite praiſes. 

The bird is dead 
That we have make ſo mich on! Shakeſpeare. 

It is good diſcretion not to make too much of any 
man at the firſt. Bacon Eſſays. 

The eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout ; 
and yet making much of themſelves too, they take 
care to carry it preſently to bed, and keep it 
warm. Temple. 
42. To MaKE of. What to make of is, how to 
underſtand. | 

That they ſhould have knowledge of the lan- 
guages and affairs of thoſe that lie at ſuch a diſtance 
from them, was a thing we could not tell what to 
make f. Bacon, 

I paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, without 
the leaſt remembrance of what had happened to 
me in the ſpring, till about the end of September, 
and then I began to feel a pain I knew not what 
to make of, in the ſame joint of my other foot. 

Temple. 

There is another ſtatue in braſs of Apollo, with 
a modern inſcription on the pedeſtal, which I 
know not what to make . Addiſon on Italy. 

I deſired he would let me ſee his book: he did 
ſo, ſmiling : I could not make any thing of it. Tatlcr. 

Upon one ſide were huge pieces of iron, cut 
into ſtrange figures, which we knew not what to 
make of. Swift, 

43- To Mart of: To produce from; to effect. 

I am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe who have appeared 
againſt this paper have mad: ſo very littie of it. Ad. 

44. To MARE of. To conſider; to account; to 
eſteem, : 

Mattes ſhe no more of me than of a ſlave? Dry. 
45. To MaxE of. Ta cheriſh; to foſter. Not 
uſed. 

Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, 
by the Turkiſh merchants, whoſe language he 
had learned. Anolles. 

46. To Mak E over, To ſettle in the hands of 
truſtees. | 

Widows, who have tried one lover, 
Truſt-none again till th' have made over. Hudibras. 

The wife betimes make over their eſtates. 

Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. Dryd. 

47. To Mak E over. To transfer. 


Sidney. | gil 
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The ſecond mercy made over to us by the ſecond 
covenant, is the-promiſe of pardon. Hammond, 


Age and youth cannot be mad: over: nothing but 
time can take away years, or give them. Collie. 


by what I have already made over to my neck. 


forced to leave off coining. Swift, 
43. To Maxt out. To clear; to explain; to 

clear to one's ſelf. 
Make ot the reſt.—I am diſorder'd ſo, 

I know not farther what to ſay or do. Dryd». 
Antiquaries make out the moſt ancient med], 

from a letter with great difficulty to be diſcerned, 

el. 

It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to mate cut tl 

bills of fare for ſome ſuppers. Arturbrt wn Coins, 
49. To Mak x out. To prove; to evince. 
There is no truth which a man may more evi- 


{ Jently make on to himſelf, thun the exiſtence of 2 


God. Lack. 

Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
what may be mad: out from them by a wary deduc- 
tion, may be depended on as certain and infallible 
truths. Locke. 

Men of wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and 
little meditation, diſtruſt every thing for fiction 
that is not the diate of ſenſe, or made cut imme- 
diately to their ſenſes. Burnet. 

We are to vindicate the juſt providence of God 
in the government of the world, and to endeavour, 


things, to mate ot the beauty and harmony of all 
the ſeeming diſcords and irregularities of the di- 
yine adminiſtration. Je, Sermens, 
Scaliger hath mud: cu, that the hiſtory of Troy 
was no more the invention of Homer than of Vir- 
il. Dryden. 
In the paſſages from di vines, moſt of the rea- 
ſonings which e oue both my propoſitions are 
already ſuggeſted. Atterbury. 
I dare engage to make it ont, that they will have 
their full principal and intereſt at fix per cent. Suift. 
50. To MAKE fore 7 To conſider as certain. 
They made as ſure of health and life, as if both 
of them were at their diſpoſal. Dryer. 
st. To Make ſure of. To ſecure to one's poſ- 
ſeſſion. 
But whether marriage bring joy or forrow, 
Make fure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dry. 
2. To MAKE up, To get together. 
How will the farmer he able to make up his ret t 
at quarter-day ? Lake. 
53. To Make up. To reconcile ; to compoſe. 


quarrel. Shakejpeare's As you like it. 
$4- To Mak E wp. To repair. 

I ſought for a man among them that ſhould 
make up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me 
for the- land. Exc iel. 

55. To compoſe, as ingredients. 


together mike xp face of moſt extreme deformi - 
ty. Gavernme:s of the Tergues 
He is to encounter an enemy mude up of wiles 
and ftratagems ; an old ſerpent, a long experi- 
enced deceiver. +. Coutb. 
Zeal ſhonld be made »p of the largeſt meaſures 
of ſpiritual love, defire, hope, hatred, grief, in - 
dignation. Spratt. 
Oh he was all ad- vp of love and charms ; 
Whatever maid could wiſh or man admire. 


Addife 7. 
Harlequin's part is mad? up of blunders and ab- 
ſurdities. ; Add ſr. 


Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtle“, 
and fields of corn, make up the moſt delightful little 
landſkip. Addiſon. 

Old RTE urns, racks, daggers, and di- 

ſtreſs, 
Make up the fright ful horror of the place. Garth. 

The parties among us are made up on one fide of 
moderate whigs, and on the other of preſbyteri- 
an Swift. 


8. 
56. To Mak E up. To ſhape. 
| | 3 A cata- 


I knew when ſeven juſtices could not mate wp a- 


My waiſt is reduced to the depth of four inches ; 


Addiſon's Guardian, 4 4 
Moor, to whom that patent was mad: over, was © 


as well as we can, upon an imperfect view of 


Thefe are the lineaments of flattery, which do. 


MAK 


A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and 
moſt commonly made up in pills. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5375. To MAKE up. To ſupply; to make leſs de- 
ficient. | 

Wnatſoever, to male up the doctrine of man's 
ſalyation, is added as in ſupply of the ſcripture's 
inſufficiency, we reject it. Hooker. 

I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence 
to my ſubject, that ſo what was wanting in my 
proof might be mad: up in the example. Glanville. 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and Kindle into rage; | 
Who ne'er conſider, but without a pauſe 
Mate up in paittion what they want in cauſe. 
a Dryd-n. 

If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him fo far 
a; to expect little or nothing from this, he might 
however hope, that the principles would make it 
«> in dignity and reſpect. Swift. 
£3. To compenſate; to balance. i 
It they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in 
their ordinary expence, it will eafily make up the 
huilfpeny a-day which we have now under con- 
{ileration. Addiſon's Speftator. 

Thus wiſely ſhe wet up her time, 

Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Granvill-, 

There muſt needs be another ſtate to make up the 
in qualities of this, and to falve all irregular ap- 
pearances.  Anertary. 

59. To Mak f p. To ſettle ;. to adhuſt. 

The reaſons you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper d bloud, 

Than to make up a free determination 

'T wixt right and wrong. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can mat: my audit «p, that all 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Shakeſ. Cortolanus. 

He was to mate up his accounts with his lord, 
and by an eaſy undiſcoverable cheat he could pro- 
vide againſt the impending diſtreſs. Roger' Serm. 

60. To MAKE up. To accomplith ; to conclude; 
to complete. 

There is doubt how far we are to proceed by 
collection before the full and complete meaſure of 
things neceſſary be made wp. Hooker. 

Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 

AI know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much. Shak. 

On Wedneſday the general account is made up 
ad printed, and on Thurſday publiſhed. 

Graunt's Pills of Mortality. 

This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes 
away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the 
conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 
mother life: this is what I can ſay upon experi- 
ence, and what you will find to be true when you 
come to make up the account. Lacke. 

6t. This is one of the words ſo frequently oc- 
curing, and uſed with ſo much latitude, that its 
whole extent is not eaſily comprehended, nor are 
its attenuated and fugitive meanings caſily<caught 
and reſtrained. The original ſenſe, including 
either produftion * mation, may be traced through 
all the varicties of application. 

To Mak k. v. u. 

I, Io tend; to travel; to go any way. 

Oh me, lieutenant ! what villians have done this? 
I think, that one of them is hereabouts, 

And cannot make away. Shak:ſprare's Othello. 

I do beſeech your majeſty make up, 

Leſt your retirement do amaze your friends. Shak 

The earl of Lincoln reſolved to m4: on where 
tle king was, to give him battle, and marched to- 
wards Newark. Paco. 

There md forth to us a ſmall boat, with about 
eight perſons in it. Bacen's New Atlantis. 

Warily provide, that while we mate forth to 
ty t which is better, we meet not with that which 
Worte. Laus“ . 

A wonderful erroneous obſervation that , 
gut, is commonly received coutrary to experi- 
ence, | Bacm. 

Make on, upon the heads 
Cf men, truck down like piles, to reach the lives 


MAK 


Of thoſe remain and ſtand. Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of the 

ſoldiers mating towards land, were eaſily beaten 

from the ſhore. Knolles. 
When they ſet out from mount Sinai they made 

northward unto Riſhmah. Arown's Vulger Errours. þ 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 

Make to the city by the poſtern gate. Dryden. 

The bull f 

His eaſier conqueſt proudly did forego ; 

And ting at him with a furious bound, 

From tus bent forehead aim'd a double wound. 


Too late young Turnus the deluſion found 
Far on the tea, ſtill mating from the ground. Dryd. 

A man of a diſturb'd brain ſeeing in the ſtreet 
one of thote lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped iu- 
to a cutler's ſhop, and ſeizing on a naked ſword 
made after the boy. Lacks. 

Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me 
with a ipaniel by his horſe's fide, I made up to him. 

| Addiſon, 

The French king makes at us directly, and keeps 
a king by himto ſet over us. Addi) on. 

A monſtrous boar ruſht forth ; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtift-pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, 
Whetting his tuſks. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus, 

2, To contribute; to have etfeR. 

Whatſoever make: nothing to your ſubject, and is 
improper to it, admit not unto your work. Dryden. 

Blinded he is by the love of himſelf to believe 
that the right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it ne for his own advantage. Swift. 

3. To operate; to act as a proof or argument, 
or cauſe, 

Where neither the evidence of any law divine, 
nor the ſtrength of any invincible argument, other- 
wiſe found out by the light of reaſon, nor any no- 
table publick inconvenience doth mate againſt that 
which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have inſtituted 
for the ordering of theſe affairs ; the very autho- 
rity of the church itſelf ſufficeth. Hooker. 

That which ſhould mats for them muſt prove, 
that men onglit not to make laws for church regi- 
ment, but only keep thoſe laws which in ſcrip- 
ture they find made. Hooker., 

It is very needful to be known, and matetb unto 
the right of the war againſt him. Spenſer. 

Let us follow after the things which mate for 
peace. Romans 

Perkin Warbeck finding that time and tempo- 
rizia;, which, whilſt his practices were covert, 
mad: for hum, did now, when they were diſcover- 
ed, rather make againſt him, reſolved to try ſome 
exploit upon England. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A thing may m4k- to my preſent purpoſe. Boyle. 

It e to this purpoſe, that the light conſerving 
ſtones in Italy muſt be ſet in the ſua betore they | 
retain light, _ Digby. 

What avails it tome to acknowledge, that I have 
not been able to do him right in any line; for even 
my own confeſſion makes againſt me. 

4- Toſhew ; to appear; to carry appearance. 

oſhua and all Iſrael made as if they were beaten 
ore them, and fled. 

It is the unanimous opinion. of your friends, 
that you make as if you hanged yourielſ, and they 
will give it out that you are quite dead. Arduthnt. 

5. To Mak E away with, To deſtroy ; to kill; 
to make away. This phraſe is improper. 

The women of Greece were ſeized with an un- 
accountable melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of 
them to mke away with themſelves. Alton. 

6. To Mak K for. To advantage: to favour. 

Compare with indifferency theſe diſparities of 
times, and we thall plaialy perceive, that they 


make for the advantage of England at this pretent } Of mut-w 1947 candle, nor the joyous talk 
Ot lus ing friend delights, 


time. Bacen's War with Spain. 
None deny there is a God, but thoſe 7-5 whom 

it maketh that there were no God. Ha L 
1 was atlur'd, that nothing was defign'd 

Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold; 

1 hat n for me, I knew that liberty 


Would draw thee forth to perilous 3 
7 4 i; * 
i | 


nion; favourite friend. 


And only vocal with the Mater's praiſe. 
Dryd. Ded. Maker to purſue truths. 


ter ; of vitits and compliments dare to do. 


manners within the realm. 


MAL 


ON To Max »þ for. To compenſate ; to be in. 


Have you got a ſupply of friends to mote wp for 
thoſe who are gone ? Suit 10 Pope. 
8. To MAKE with. Toconcur. | 
Antiquity, cuſtom, and conſeat, in the church 
of God, making with that which law doth eſtabliſh, 
are themſelves moſt ſufficient reaſons to uphold the 
ſame, unleſs ſome notable public inconvenience 
enforce the contrary. : . Heookyr, 
Max k. . /, [from the verb.] Form; ſtruc- 


dure; nature. — 


Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent 
the earth to ſhew men their folly in admiring it, 
poſſeſs delights of a nobler mate and nature, which 
antedate immortality. » Glanville. 

Upon the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met to 
chuſe a King : ſeveral put up, but one was not of 
make for a king ; another wanted brains or ſtrength. 


UL Efirange. 

Is our perfection of ſo frail a mate, 
As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake ? Dryden. 
Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of 
Portſoken of ſo feeble a nate, as not to bear car- 
riage to the Royal Exchange. Addiſon's Freebelder. 
It may be with ſuperior ſouls as with gigantick, 


which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, 
like the old heroes of that make, commit ſome- 
thing nearer extravagance. 


Pope. 
Maxx. . , [maca, zemaca, Saxon. ] Compa- 


The elf therewith aſtoniſhed, 
Upſtarted lightly from his looſer mate, 


And his unſteady weapons 'gan in hand to take. 


Fairy Queen. 
Bid her therefore herſelf ſoon ready make, 


To wait on love amongſt his lovely crew ; 


Where every one that miſſeth then her male, 


Shall be by him amearſt with penance due. Sper). 


For ſince the wiſe town, 
Has let the ſports down, 
Of May games and morris, 
The maids and their makes, 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſes, 
And the wipers for their noſes. Be J. Owls. 
Max TAT E. #.f. | make and debate.] Breeder 


of quarrels. . 


Love in her paſſions, like a right makebate, whiſ- 


pered to both ſides arguments of quarrels. Sidney. 


Outrageous party-writers are hke a couple of 


makebutcs, who inflame ſmall quarrels by athou- 


ſand ſtories. Swift, 
MXR. ». /. {from make. ] 
r. The Creator. 
Both in him, in all things, as 1s meet, 

The univerſal Mater we may praiſe. Milton. 


This is the divine Cecilia found, 


And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound! Pope. 


Such plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 

Pope. 
power of reaſoning was given us by our 
Wans's Logicks 


The 


2. One who makes any thing. 
Every may in Turkey is of ſome trade; Sultan 


Job. viii. 15. | Achmet was a mater of ivory rings. Netes on the Od. 


1 dare promiſe her boldly what few of _— 
e. 

2. One who ſets any ching in its proper ſtate. 

You. be indeed u or marrers of all mens 


Hfeham's Schoolmaſe * 


Ma'trÞEACE. % ſ. | make and peace. ] Peace. 


maker: reconciter, 
To be a mak/prace ſhall become my age. Shats!. 


MK ENFIGUT. . . | make and weight. ] Any 


ſmall thing thrown in to make up weight. 


nor the glimmering light 
5s > o 


P 55 2. A 


Me lonely fitting, 


Mauiacurtk. . . 
This Horte ig ſometimes entirely green. but light- 


er than that of the nephritick tone, fo as in co- 
tour co elemable the leaf of the mallow, beν, 
from u hich it has its name; though ſometimes it 
is deucd wah u lite, or 1 with blue ot black. 
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What, what ; nay then, I muſt have an ounce 


dently; ſaucily. 


art all married to wealthy patricians. Swift's Ex. 


female. Bacon. 


ment ot affairs. 


With diſcontent. 


M 4A L 


Ma'r any. a. ſ. [malidie, French.] A diſeate; 
a ditemper ; a diſorder of body; ſickue fs. 
Better it is to be private 
In forrow's torments, than ty'd to the pomp of a 


Nurſe inward di-, which have not ſcope to 
" FW nt Ss 


de dreathd out. De . b 
Phyſoians firſt require, that the malady be known 
horoughty, afterwards teach how to cure and re- 
dreſs it.- - 72. op * S Spenſer. | 
Say, can you faſt? your ſtymachs are too 

: young *: . . 
And abſtinence engenders maladics. Shakeſpeare. |. 


An accidental violence of indGon, has reaovdd 
that a lady that has baffled the fill of phyſicians.” 


Love's a malady without a cure ; a 
Fierce love has prerc'd me with his ftery dart, 
He fires within, and hifles at ny heart. Dryden. 

MaAaLANDERS. =. /. | from mal ardare, Italian, 
0 g.. A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. 

MALAPERT. ad. fm! and pert.] Saucy ; 
quick with impudence; ſprightly without reſpect 
or decency. . 

Peace, maſter marquis, you are t; 

Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If thou dar'ft tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 


or two of this mali blood from you. Shakeſprare. 
Are yon growing malapert ? Wilt you force me 
to make uſe of my authority? Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
Matar ERTNESS. =. /. { from t.] Live- 
linefs of reply without decency ; quick impudence ; 
laucineſs. 


M&LArERTLY. adv. [from malapert.] Impu- 


To MALAXATE. v. a. H.] To ſoften or 
knead to ſoftneſs ; any body. 


MALaxa'T10N. x. , [from malaxate.] The act 


of ſoftening. 
MLR. adj. [malr, Freach ; maſculus, Latin] Of 
the ſex that begets, not bears young; not female. 
Which thal} be heir of the two male twins, who 
by the diſſection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world ? Locke. 
You are the richeſt perſon in the common- 
wealth ; you have no male child ; your danghters 


MaLE. 7. /. The he of any ſpecies. 
In moſt the male is greater, and in ſome few the 


There be more ne than females, but in diffe- 
rcut proportions. Graun B:!!'s of Mortal. 

Mal, in compoſition, ſignifies /; from male, 
Latin; mali, old French. . 

Matrabutxis TRA T ION. », ſ. Bad manage- 


From the practice of the wiſeſt nations, when 
a prince was laid afide for maladmin. tration, the 
nobles and people did reſume the adminiſtration 
uf the ſupreme power. Swift. 

A general cananical denunciation, is that which 
is made touching ſuch a matter as properly belongs 
to the eccleſiaſtical court, for that a ſubject de- 
noumces his ſuperior for malcadnuniftration, or a 


wicked he. Ayliff#s Parergon. 
MaLlEeconTEe'NTt. | Tee male and pate as 
MAaLECOoNTE/NTED. ' ented ; dilſa- 
tisfied. 


Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you ſtand penſwe, as half malecontent. Shakeſp. 
Poor Clarence! Is it for a wife 
That thou art mulecentert ? I will provide thee. Sh. 
The king, for ſecuring his ſtate againſt mutinous 
and malecentinted ſubjects, who might have refuge 
in Scotland, ſent a folemn ambaffuge to conclude a 
ace. Bacon. 
They cannot ſignalize thernſelves as malcantents, 
without breaking through all the ſofter virtues. 
Addiſon's Fre:holder, 
The ufual way m deſpotick governments is to 
confine the malecontent to ſome caſtle. Addiſon. 
MAatzconTENTEDLY. adv, | from malccontent.] 


— 


MAL 
n,] Diſconteptedneſs ; want of a to 20- 


They would aſcribe the laying down my paper 
to a tom 0 = Spectator 
; * MatevicTED. adj. | maledifus, Latin] Ac- 
e 3 3.007 500 7 1 1985- © au. 
 Matepr'cTion, . . ¶ malediftion, French; 
mali di/Fio, Lat.] Curſe; execration ; denuncia- 
tion of evil. Tb, O05 | MD 
gs ag my life long time on earth maintain 


. 
5 


, 7 , 
To wretched me, the laſt, worſt mali diction. Sidn. 
The true original cauſe, divine miei dien, laid 
by the fin of man upon theſe creatures which God 
hath made for the uſe of man, was above the 
reach of natural capacity. Hooker. 
In Spain they ſtaid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of maledic- 
tions j which, upot the prince's arrival in the weſt, 
did vaniſh into praiſes. Worton. 

MALEtFA'c&T10N. 2. /. [mak and facio, Latin. 

A crime ; an offence. — | 

Guilty creatures at a play 

Have, dy the very cunning of the ſcene, 

Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their faction. Sh. Ham. 
Matlrrcrok. nf. [male and fac, Latin. ] 
An offender againſt law ; a criminal; a guilty 

on. 
A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monſtrous mal. fucr. Shak, Ant. and Cleop. 
Fear his . 

As much as malefa&ors do your ſword. = MReſcom. 

It is a ſad thing when men ſhall repair to the 
miniſtry, not for preferment but refuge; like 
mal fafors flying to the altar, only to ſave their 
lives. South. 

If their barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 

Th' unmanner'd matefattor is arraign'd. Dr. Juv. 

The mal:faFor goat was laid 
On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 

MaLe/ricks. \ adj. [maleficus, Latin.) Miſ- 

_ MaLe'rigy y chievons ; hurtful. Dick. 

MaLErRA'CTICE. n. . | male and practice.] 
Practice contrary to rules. 

MaALz'voLENCE. n. ſ. [malcvolentia, Lat.] Ill- 
will ; inclination to hurt others ; malignity. 

| The ſon of Duncan 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malew»lence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpeR. Shak. Macbeth. 

MaLEtvoLENT. adj. [malwwolus, Lat.] 1ll-diſ- 

poſed towards others ; unfavourable ; malignant. 
I have thee in my arms 

Though our mali volent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 

And held us long aſunder. Dryd. King Arthur. 

Mart tvoLEnTLY. adv. | from malcuolence. | 
Malignly ; malignantly ; with ill-will. 

The oak did not only reſent his fall, but vindi- 
cate him from aſperſions malevolently caſt upon 
him. Howel. 

M“ iE. n. ſ. I uilice, Fr. malitia, . 

1. Badneſs of dehgn; deliberate miſchief. 

God hath forgiven me many ſins of malice, and 
therefore ſurely he will pity my infirmities. Tayl. 
2. Ill intention to any one ; defire of hurting. 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing | 
Can touch him further ! Shut. Macbeth, 

When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On man's deſtruction, maugre what might ha 
Of heavier on himſelf, fearteſs return'd. ton, 
| To Mx'Lice, v. a. [from the noun. ] To re- 
gard with ill will. Obſolete. 
| The cauſe why he this fly ſo maliced, 

Was that his mother, which him bore and bred, 

The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer. 
'MaLr'ciovs. adj. [malicicux, French; malitio- 
ſus, Lat.] Ilt-diſpoſed. to any one; intending ill; 
malignant. 925 $57 l 

' We muſt not ſtint 


MALECONTENTEDNESS, a. |. [from Malecon- 


Our neceiLiry actions in the fear 


it of malitontentcdn:ſi, * \ 


| 


* 
- 


| 


MAL 


To qliciaus cenſurers ; which eve 
As babe Ach 00 5 velit ler . 
That is new trimm dc. 
* 1 grant him bloody, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Sbat 
Thou know'ſt what malicious foe, 
'Envying our happineſs, and of his own 
Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and 


” ow 


| Harvey on Conſamptions, 
\ MaLYctovsLy. ady. [from malicious, ith 


conſpiracy, exacts a more particular 2 70 
malignity ; with intention of miſchief. 


An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of 
| miniſters alicia yy bent againſt me, broke out, 


and had like to have ended in my utter deſtruc- 


tion. Sw: fr. © 
MarLr'ctovsNEss. u. f. [from malicious. | - 7 
lice ; intention of miſct.ief to another. 
Not out of envy or malicizeſneſs, 
Do I forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. Herbert. 


M LION. adj. | malegne, Fr. malignus, Latin: 


the g is mute or liqueſcent. ] ; 


1. Unfavourable ; ill-diſpoſed to any one; ma- 


licious. 
Witchcraft may be by operation of malign _ 
acon, 
If in the conſtellations war were ſprung, 


Two planets, ruſhing from aſpect malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky, 


Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound, ©: 


lion. 


Of contempt, and the malign hoſtile influence it 
has upon government, every man's experience 
will inform him. South, 

2. Infectious; fatal to the body: peſtilential. 


He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 4 


the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ul- 
cers and pernicious im ofth 
Te MaLY'ox. v. a. | from the adjeQtive.] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. 
The e p 
they will againſt private men, whom they malign, 


by ſtealing their goods, or murdering them. Spenſ. 


It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
ſhould fo ma 


der. Spenſer on Ireland, 

Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and 
—_— him in the wilderneſs. Eccluſ. xlv. 18. 
be maligned ſtanding, and to be deſpiſed falling; 
then is it a pleaſure to be great, and to be able to 
diſpoſe of men's fortunes. South, 

2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 

MaLrcxaxcv. a. /. [from rn} 

1. Malevolence ; malice ; unfayourableneſs. 

My ſtars ſhine darkly over me; the malignancy 
of my fate might, perhaps, diſtemper yours ; 
therefore I craye your leave, that I bear my 
evils alone. ws arts 

2. Deſtructive tendency. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, ac- 
cording to the degree of its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or elſe it proceeds in its 
venom. Wiſcman's Surgery, 

Ma4't106xXANT, adj. [malignant, Fr.] 

1. Malign ; envious ; unpropitious ; malicious; 
miſchievous ; intending or effecting ill. 

O malignant and ill bonding ftars | 

mow _ thou come unto a feaft of death. Shak. 
ot friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt mali and it 4 


Beyond you to your friends. Shak-ſp. Henry VIII. 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 
They have ſeen all other notions beſides their 


own repreſented in a falſe and malignant light; 
whereupon they judge and condemn at once. 
Watt;"s Impr. of the Mind. 

2. Hoſtile to life: as, malignant fevers. 

They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a ma- 
lignant vapour that falls upon the joint; that the 
ſwelling is a kindneſs in nature, that calls dowa 
humaurs to damp the malignity of the vapeure, 
and thereby aſſuage the pain. Temple. 


Mit. © 1 
The air appearing ſo ali ia in this morbifick 


umations. Baca Et. 


ractiſe what miſchiefs and villanies : 


his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil * 
to grow up which he might timely have kept un- 


it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to f K 
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MAL 


Let. the learn d begin 
T eaquizy, where diſeaſe could enter in; 
How thoſe.,,mulipn.mt atoms forc'd their way, 
What in the. faultleſs frame they found to make 
their prey ? Dryden. 
MaLi!eNAxT, 2. /. 


i. A man of ill; intention ; malevolently diſ- 


Occaſion was taken, by ſeveral- malipnants, ſe- 
cretly to undermine his great authority ia the 
church of Chriſt, er. 

2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of the 
church and monarchy. by the rebel ſectaries in the 
civil wars. 

Mat!'cxaxTLY, adv. [ from malignant. ] With 
ill intent ion; maliejpuſly ; miſchievouſly, 

ow arriving 
At place of potency, and ſway o th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould {till mu{gnantly remain 
Faſt foe to the Plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Mati'cxtR, nf. [from malign.] 

1. One who regards another with ill will. 

I thought it neceſſary to juſtify my character in 
point of cleanlineſs, which my maligners called in 
queſtion. Swift. 

2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. 

Such as theſe are philoſophy's maligners, who 
pronounce the moſt generous contemplations, 
needles unprofitable ſubtleties. Glmville's Apal. 

MaLtt'ox1TY. . /. [malignity, Fr.] 

1. Malice; malicioutneſs. 

Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 

Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 
And made the whole . gnity their own. Tickel. 
2. Contrariety to life ; deſtructive tendency. 

Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, re- 
ports are various; his phyſicians diſcerned an in- 
vincible malignity in his diſeaſe. Hayward. 

No — could be obtained with any vigour 
proportionable to the malignizy of that far- ſpread 
diſeaſe. ; King Charles 
- Evilneſs of nature. 
his ſhews the high maliguity of fraud, that in 
the natural courſe of it tends to the deſtruction of 
common life, by deſtroying truſt and mutual con- 
fidence. * . South, 

MaLYcSxLy. adv. [ from malgn.] Envioully ; 
with ill will; miſchievouſly. 

Leſt you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; 
Let me for once preſume t' inſtru the times. 


Lope. 

Ma't.x1v. . /. [from of Mary, and 255 
the diminutive termination. | A kind of mop 
made of clouts for ſweeping ovens; thence a 
frightful figure of clouts drefſed up; thence a 


dirty wench. Hanmer. 
The kitchen Malkin pins 

Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakejp. Cor. 

MALL. . , | malleus, Lat.] a hammer. 

1. A kind of beater or hammer. 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the 
handle, and that — which ſtrikes the ball, he 
encloſed in them ſeveral drugs. 

2. Altroke; a blow. Not in uſe. 

With mighty mall, 
The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. Fa. Qu. 

Give that rev'rend head a mall 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibras. 
3- A walk where formerly ed with 
malls and balls. AP ay 

Mall is, in Iſlandick, an area or walk ſpread 
with ſhells. 

This the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſick its propitious ray. Pope. 

To MALL. v. a. {from the noun. ] To beat or 


ſtrike with a mall. 


MA&'LLARD. n. ſ. [malart, French.] The drake 
of the wild duck. 
2 N ſea- wings, like a doat ing 
ara, 


Leaving the fight in height. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. | 


; 


MAL 


Pruc hum om Dy. 
Arm your hook with the line, and cut ſo much 
of a brown mallard's feather as will make the 
wings. Wealton's kr. 
MALLEaBULITY. v. . [from mil.] Qua- 
lity of enduring the hammer ; quality of ſpreading 
under the hammer. 
| Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a 
body of ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with 
the mallkability and faſibility, the real effence is 
that conſtitution on which theſe qualities and their 
union depend. Loc te. 
Ma4'LiEABLE. adj, [malkable, French; from 
melleus, Latin, a hammer. ] Capable of being ſpread 


eminent degree by gold, it being more ductile 
or brittleneſs. 


not to the degree to be mulleable. Buco. 
The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 

That like his ſword endures the anvil ; 

And juſtly's held more formidable, 

The more his valour's ma/l-able. Hud:bras. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields in- 
ward to preciſion without any tliding of its parts, 
it is hard and elaſtick, returning to its figure with 
a force riſing from the mutual attraction of its 
parts: if the parts ſlide upon one another, the 
body is j, or ſoft. Newton's Optic ti. 

MaCLEABLENESS. #. ſ. [from h. Qua- 
lity of enduring the hammer; malleability; duc- 
tility. 
The bodies of moſt uſe that are ſought for out 
of the earth are the metals, which are diſtin. 
guiſhed from other bodies by their weight, fuſibi- 
lity, and malleableneſs. Locke. 

To MALLEATE. v. a. [from malls, Lat.] To 
hammer; to forge or ſhape by the hammer. 

He firſt found out the art of melting and u- 
leating metals, and making them uſeful for tools. 

. Derbam. 

Mett r. . .. [malleus, Latin.] A wooden 


hammer 

The veſſel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with 
a wooden iet, and thereby compreſſed. Boyle, 

Their left hand does the ca!king iron guide, 
The rattling allet with the right they lift. Dr yd. 

Ma'tCLows. . . [maiva, Latin; mælepe, 
Saxon. ] A plant. 

Shards or mallows for the pot, 
That keep the looſen'd body ſound. 
MA'LMSEY, . |. 

1. A ſort of grape. 
2. A kind of wine. 

Metheglin, wort, and malm/cy. Shake (pears. 
MALT. „ /. ſmealz, Sax. mat, Dutch.] Grain 
ſteeped in water and fermented, then dried on a 
kiln. 


Dryden. 


Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and is 

afterwards boiled with the hop. Pacon's Nat. J. 

Ma'LTpusT, . J. [malt and d. 

Malt-diſt is an enricher of barren land, and a 

great improver of barley. Mortimer's Hiſtand-y, 
MA'LTFLOOR, 2. and floor. ] A floor to 


Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the malt. 
X Martimer. 

To MALT. v. . 

1. To make malt. 

2, To be made malt. 

To houſe it green it will mow-burn,. which 

will make it nt worſe. Mortimer's Haſb. 

Ma'tTDpRINK. nf. [malt and drink. ] 

All maltdrinks may be boiled into the conſiſtence 


j The birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are | 
the mallard, ſhoveler, and gooſe. 


by beating: this is a quality poſſeſſed in the moiſt | 
than any other metal ; and is oppoſite to friability 


Quincy. 


Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come 


MAN 
Sir Arthur the aer“ . 


wi 

Tom came home in the chapiot by his lady's 
ſide ; but he un ſort taught ber to drink 
brandy, of which ſhe 3 SNPS Wy 


| Den adj. [makva, Latin.) Naar 
to mallows. 


' MaLveasa'T1ONS. =} [Prone] Bad ſhits ;- 
mean artifices ; wicked and fraudntent tricks. 
Max. u. . 2 Latim: this wort d' i 
' Manna”. j ſaid to be found 3 
lation of moth-r in all languages; and is t 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſyllables that a child pro- 
nounces.] The fond word for mother. | 
Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak ; 
Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye; 

Alas how miſtake ? 

I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. Privy. 
Little maſters and miſſes are great impediment: 
to ſervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that 
thev may not tell tales to papa and murme. Suit. 

Munz tree. n. /. 

The mammee tree hath a roſaceous flower, wich 
afterwards becomes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy” 
fruit, containing two or three ſeeds incloſed in 
hard rough ſhells. Mille. 

Maus r. from mam or m.] A pup- 
pet; a figure dreſſed up. Hanzer. 

Kate, this is no world 

To play with mammerr, and to tilt with lips. Sb. 

Munro. 2 French; . 
* and forma, Latin.] Having the ſhape of paps or 


ugs. | 

Manml'LtARY. ad. [ manmilaire, French; man- 
millaris, Lat. | Belonging to the paps or dugs. 

MA'M K. . J. A large ſhapeleſs piece. 

The ice was broken into large mammorks. Jams. 

To Ma'umock. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
tear; to break; to pul! to pieces. 

I ſaw him run a gilded butterfly ; and he 
did ſo ſet his teeth, and did tear it! Oh, I warrant, 
how he mummockt it ! Shake ſpcare f Cortolonus.. 

MA'MMON. . ſ. [Syriack.] Riches. 

MAN. ». J. (man, mon, Saxon. ] 

t. Human being. 

The king is but a man as I am; the violet ſmelt» 
to him as it doth to me; the element ſhews to him 
as it doth to me, all his ſenſes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakeſpeare. 

All the weſt bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an 
idolatrous man-eating nation. Brerewood on 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man deſign'd,, 
Conſcious of thought.  Dryden's Ovid. 
Nature in ma capacious ſouls hath wrought,. 
And given them voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In unthe God deſcends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech, 

A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, 
with the powers of motion, and reaſoning joined 
to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man, Lor. 

On huraan actions reaſon how you can, 

It may be reaſon, but it is not mun. Pope's Tiff. 
2. Not a woman. f 

Bring forth er children only! 

For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe” 

Nothing but males. Shake jpeare's Macbeth. 
I had not ſo much of -ar in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. Shak Henry V. 

Every man child ſhall be circumciſed Cn. xvii. 

Ceneus, a woman once, aud once a-man,. 

But ending in the ſex.the firſt began. Dryd-n. 
A long: time ſince the cuſtum began, among 


people of quality, to Keep men cook of the French 


of a ſlimy ſyrup. Floyer on the Huneurs. | nation. Swift. 
M4LTHORSE. 3. ſ. [ malt and borſe.] It ſeems to | 3. Not a boy. 

have been, in Shab:ſpeare's time, a term of reproach | The nurſe's legends are for trattis receiv'd, 

for a dull dolt. And ttie mu: dreams but what the boy believ'd. 

You ant ſwain, you whoreſon,. you m- Dr ydens. 

bor ſe drud Shak. Tam. Sbrew.\|. 4. A ſervant; an attendant; a de 

Momme, aber ſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Now thanked be the great god Pan, 

| $ are. | Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
Ma't.TMav. I. [from malt.) One who Thanked be I that keep a mar, 
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| MAN 


For it my man muſt praiſes have, 
What then muſt I that keep the knare ? Sidney. 
My brother's ſervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my mer. Sh, 
Such gentlemen as are his mazeſty's own ſworn 
ſervants ſhould be preferred to the charge of his 
majeſty's ſhips, choice being made of mr: of valour 
and capacity, rather than to employ other mens 
Ral-igh's Effays. 
I nd my h will preſently go ride 
Piu as the Corniſh mount. Cowley. 
5. A wordof familiar addrefs, bordering on con- 
tenipt. 
You may partake of any thing we ſay: 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man. Shak pee R. III. 
6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like the 
French on, one, any one. 5 
This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not 
love me, nor a mar cannot make him laugh. Shak. 
A nan iu an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion to 
 More's Dinin: D:abgues, 
He is a g00d-natured mar, and will give us much 
sam would deſire. Seilling fleet. 
By ten thoutand of them a 2» hall not be able 
to ad: ance one ſtep in knowledge. Tilt ſon. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects do 
purtue, nor be taken off from thoſe they have once 
ned on; but run away with a Mn, in purſuit of 
tooſe ideas they have in view. Lacke, 
" A „un would expect to find ſome antiquities ; 
but all they have to ſhow of this nature is an old 
roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. : Addiſon. 
Au might make a pretty landſcape of his own 
Plantation. | Addi ſin. 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. . 
Manners maketh mim. William of Wickham. 
I dare do all that may become a ma ; 
Who dares do more 15 none. 
- What beaſt was't then 
That made you break this en erprize to me? 
hen you durſt do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the nn. Shak-jp. Macbeth. 
He tript me behind, being down, inſulted, 
rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of nnn, 
1 hat worthied him. Shake! peare's Kivg Lear. 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the mar 
he is, had not he broke windows, and knocked 
down conſtables, when he was a young fellow. 
add it n's Spectatoar. 
8. A human being qualified in auy particular 
manner, ; 
Thou art but a youth, and he a ma» of war 
from his youth. | I Sam. xvii. 33. 
9. Individual. 
In matters of equity between mon and uin, our 


Nac. 


S wiour has taught us to put my neighbour in the 


place of myſelf, and myſelf in the place of my 
ne:rhbaur. W atti's Lovnick. 
18. Not a beaſt. 
Tu face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats re- 
tain, 
Tue ſofter ſexſon ſuiting to the in. Cc t A. 
1. Wealthy or independent perſon: to thi- 
ſenſe ſome refer the following pallage of Sbat. 
cthiers to the tenſes next foregoing. 
e would - this monſter make a me; any 
Hrn heiſt there makes a mm. Shah . Temp ff. 
Wat poor man would not carry a great burthen 
of gald to be made a man for ever. T:1/91/on. 
12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we ſay, 
he is not his own man. Ainfeoo th, 
13. A moveable piece at cheſs or drauglits. 
14. Max cf war. A ſhip of war. 
A Flemiſh man of war lighted upon them, and 
overmaſtered them. Carew'; Survey of Cornwall. 
7, Mex. v. a. ſ from the noun. ] | 
1. To furniſh with men. 
Your ſhips are not well man's; | 
Your m.riners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakeſp. 
bre ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, 
ud with three kandred men. Sh24/ſp. Rich, II. 
A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is man, d; 
Arn forces ſent. Danirl's Civil Min. 
hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould 


* 


2 


number. 


MAN 


ſend certain ſhips to ſea well manned, and appa- 
relled to fight. Hayward. 
Their ſhips go as long voyages as any, and are 
for their burdens as well manned. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He had mann it with a great number of tall 
ſoldiers, more than for the proportion of the caſ- 


tle. Bacon. 
They ma» their boats, and all their young mien | 
arm. Watler. 


The Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, 
a hundred gallies, and ten galeaſes; though I can- 
not conceive how they could N a fleet of half the 
Addiſon on Italy. 

Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though 
they had munned out a fleet of two hundred men of 
war. Arbuthnot. 

2. To guard with men. 

See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. SY 

The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 
To ſally from one port, or max one publick wall. 

T ate. 

3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. 

Adviſe how war may be beſt upheld, 

Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. Milt». 

Theodoſius having mand his ſoul with proper 
reflex1ons, exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could, to animate his penitent. Addiſon's Spetator, 

4. To tame a hawk. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That 1s, to watch her. Shak: ſpeare. 

5. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on as a man or 
ſervant. 

Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be 
worn in my Cap than to wait at my heels: I was 
never am with an agate till now. Shak, Hen, IV. 

They diſtil their huſbands land 
In decoctions, and are mann'd 
With ten empiricks in their chamber, 

Lying for the ſpirit of amber. Ben Jonſon's For p ak 

5. To direct in hoſtility; to point; to aim. An 
obſolete word, 

Man but a ruth againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires. _ Shakeſpeare's Othello 

MA'NACLES. ». /. | manicles, French; manicæ, 
from mans, Latin.) Chain for the hands; ſhackles, 

For my fake wear this glove; 
It is a manicle of love. Shak: ſp. Cymbeline, 
Thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacl-s along our ſtreet. Shakeſp. Cornlanus. 

Doctrine unte fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
like manacl:s on the right-hand, EFecluf, xxi. 19. 

The law good men count their ornament and 
protection; others their mac and oppreſſion, 

K ing Char cs. 

To My/xaAc1t. v. a. | from the noun. ] To chain 
the hands ; to ſhackle, 

We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And ue the bearvward in their chain. Ste. 

IIe thy neck and feet together. Sp. 

Is it thus vou uſe this monarch, to mma and 
ſhackle him hand and foot ? Arbutbuot ond Pepe. 

To Mx\XAGK. v. a. [ menagery French. | | 

t. To conduct; to carry on. 

The fathers had nnνν,mudb-· the charge of idolatry 
againſt ihe lieathens. Stilling. /teet, 

Let her at leuſt the vocal braſs inſpire, - 

And tell the nations in no vulgar ſtrain, 
What wars In e, and what wreaths I gain. 
Pr ior. 

2. To train a horſe to graceful action. 

He rode up and down gallantly mounted, a- 
115117 his horſe, and charging and diſcharging his 


lance, Knoles. 
They vault from hunters to the mag, ſteed. 
Young. 


3. To govern; to make tractable. 

Let us ſtick to our point, and we will ng 
Bull I'll warrant you. Ai luth. Hiſt. of John Bu. 

4. To wield; to move or uſe eatily, 

Long tubes are cumberſome, aud ſcarce to be 
eaſily managed. | Newton, 


5. To huſband; to mae the obje & of caution. ! 
Theres no more ty mag: / If I fall, 


MAN 


Tt ſhall be like myſelf; a ſetting ſun 
Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. Dryden, 

The leſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd, 

To mirage loathſome life, when love was the re- 
ward, Dryden, 

6. To treat with caution of decency : this is a 

ſe merely Gallick ; not to be imitated, 

Notwithſtanding it was ſo much his intereſt to 
manage his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he 
made over his principality to France. Addiſon. 

To Ma'XaGE. v.n. To ſuperintend affairs; to 
tranſact. | 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Dryd, 

MXa'xaGt. 6. a, [me'n:ge menage, French. ] 

1. Conduct; adminiſtrat ion. 

To him put 
The mag? of my ſtate. Sbateſp. Temp: 
This might have been prevented, 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 
Which now the marags of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful, bloody iſſue arbitrate. Shakeſpeare, 

For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient »#nage mult be made, my liege, 

Ere fufther leiſure yield them further means. Sh, 

Yeung men, in the conduct and manage of acti- 
ons, embrace more than they can hold, and ſtir 
more than they can quiet. Bacin's Eſſays. 

The plea of a good intention will ſerve to ſanc- 
tify the worſt actions; the proof of which is but 
too manifeſt from that ſcandalous doctrine of the 
jeſuits concerning the direction of the intention, 
and likewiſe from the whole me of the late re- 
bellion. . South. 

2. Uſe; inſtrumentality. | | 

To think to make gold of quickſilver is not to 
be hoped; for quickſilver will not endure the na- 
nage of the fire. Bacoss 

3- Government of a horſe, 

In thy Numbers 
J heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed. Sh. 

The horſe you mult draw in his career with his 
manage and turn, doing the curvetto. Peacham, 

4. Diſcipline; governance. 

Whenever we take a ſtrong bias, it is not out 
of a moral incapacity to do better, but for want 
of a careful manage and diſcipline to ſet us right at 
firſt. U Eftrange, 

Ma'xAcEABLE. adj. [from manage. | 

1. Eaſy in the uſe; not difficult to be wielded 
or moved. 

The conditions of weapons and their improve- 
ment are, that they may ſerve in all weathers ; 
and that the carriage may be light and manageable, 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

Very long tubes are, by reaſon of their length, 
apt to hend, and thake by bending, ſo as to cauſe 
a continual trembliag iq the object, whereas by 
contrivance the glaſſes are readily manageable, 

Newtn's Opticks. 

2. Governable ; tractable. 

Mx xNAGEABLENESS. 2. /. [from manageadle.] 

1. Accommodation to caſy uſe. 

I is diſagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or leſs exattneſs or manigeableneſs of the mſtru- 
ments emploved. Boyle, 

2. Trattabieneſs; eaſineſs to be governed. 

MaxaGEMENT. . {. [menagemert, Fr.] 

ta Conduct; adimimitration. 

An ill argument introduced with deference, will 
procure more credit than the profoundeſt ſcience 
with a rough, infolent, and noiſy t. Loc, 

Ihe wrong mange of the earl of Godolphin 
was the only cauſe of the union. Swift. 

2. Prudence; cunning practice. 

Mark with what management their tribes divide ; 
Some ſtick to you, and fome to Yother ſide. Dryd. 

2, Frattice ; tranſaction; dealing. 

He hail great montg ments with eccichaſticks in 
the view of being advanced to the pontificate. 

Add'ſ.n on Italy. 

Ma'xACER, n. .. [from manage. 

1. One who has the conduct or direction of any 


thing. 


A ...ilful manager of the rabble, ſo long as they 
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MAN 


have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whe. 

ther they have any underſtanding. South. 

The manager opens his fluice every right, and 
diſtributes the water into the town. Addiſon. 

An artful manager, that crept between 

His friend and ſhame, and was a Kind of * 

F e. 
2. A man of frugality; a good huſband. ” 
A prince of great aſpiring thoughts: in the 

main, a mmager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, 

from his own motion, wherever he diſcerns me- 
rit. Temple. 

The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleated 
with the prodigality of Ovid's wit; though he 
could have wiſhed, that the maſter of it had been 
a better munager. . Dryden. 

Mv AG ERx. u. ſ. [menagerie, Pr.] 

1. Conduct; direction; adminiſtration. 

They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, 
give ſo ill an account of any conduct or diſcretion 
in the 1mnagery of that affair, that poſterity would 
receive little benefit in the moſt particular relation 
of it. Clarendon. 

2. Huſbandry; frugality. 

The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo 
well atteſted its good managery, that ic is not cre- 
dible crowns are conferred gratis. Decay of Pity. 

3. Mumer of uſing. 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field, but will, by little 
bloody ſkirmiſhes, inſtru them in the manner of 
the fight, and teach them the ready manuigiry of 
their weapons. Decay of Pity. 

Mavxa'T10N. ». f. [manatio, Lat.] The act of 
iſſuing from ſomething Iſe. 

MANCHE. n. ſ. | French.] A fleeve. 

MexcukE r. . /. [ miche!, French. Skizner.] A 
ſmall loaf of fine bread. 

Take a ſmall toaſt of mννe t, dipped in oil of 
ſweet almonds. Beacon. 

I love to entertain my friends with a frugal col- 
lation ; a cup of wine, a Giſh of fruit, and a man- 
chet. More's Dial. 

Maxeuixr'rt tree. nf. | mancanilla, Lat.) 

The munchineel tre is a native of the Weſt In- 
dies, and grows to the ſize of an oak: its wood 
is of a b-autiful grain, will poliſh well and laſt 
long, and is therefore much eſteemed : in cutting 
down thuſe trees, the juice of the bark mult be 
burnt out before the work is begun ; for it will 
raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; 
and if it ſhould fly into the eyes of the labourers, 
they are in danger of loſing their ſight : the fruit 
1s of a colour and ſize of the golden pippen; many 
Europeans have ſuffered, and others loſt their 
Uves by cating it: the leaves abound with juice of 
the ſame nature ; cattle never ſhelter themſelves, 
and ſcarcely will any vegetable grow under their 
ſhade ; vet goats eat this fruit without injury. MI II. 

To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. [mancips, Lat.] To 
enſlave; to hind; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom 
varied, yet the meteors, which are in themſelves 
more unſtable, and leſs mancipated to ſtated mo- 
tions, are oftentimes employed to various ends. 

| Hats Origin of Mankind. 

Maxcrya'TION, 3. .. [from mancipate.] Sla- | 
very : involuntary obligation. 

MN CGI UE. 2. /. [minzeps, Lat.] The ſteward 
of a community; the purveyor : it is particularly 
uſed of the purveyor of a college. 

Their pe tell dangerouſly ill, 

Bread muſt be had, their griſt went to the mill: 

Ttus fimkin moderately ſtole before, 

Their ſteward fick, he robb'd them ten times 

more, Better tan's Miller of Trompington. 

MANDA'MUS . ſ. [Latin.] A writ granted 
dy the king, ſo called from the initial word. 

 Maxvparr's, z. ſ. A Chineſe nobleman or ma- 
giſtrate. 

MN DAT ARx. 2. ſ. I mand ataire, French from 
mando, Lat in.] He to whom the pope has, by his 
prerogative, and proper right, given' a mandate 
for his benefice. 


MN DAT FE. n. /. [ madutum, Lat.] 
d. 


I. Comman 


4 


Ayliffe. | 
| Shall from your neck uulooſe lus am'rous fold; 


MAN 


Her force is not any where ſo apparent as in 
expreſs mandates or prohibitions, eipecially upon 
advice and conſultation going before. Hooker. 

The neceflity of the times caſt the power of 
the three ettates upon himſelf, that his mandates 
ſhould paſs for laws, whereby he laid what taxes he 
pleaſed. Hue! Vocal For g. 

2. Precept; charge; commiltion, ſent or tranſ- 
mitted. | 

a Vho knows, 
If the ſcarce bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mund to you. SH Ant. and Clev. 
This Moor, 
Your ſpecial mand.t:, for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. Shak+ſp. Othello. 

He thought the mundate forg'd, your death con- 

ceal'd. Dryd.n 

This dream all powerful Juno ſends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. D: y 

MAND-ATOR. . ſ. Latin. ] Director. 

perſon is ſaid to be 2 client to his advocate, 
but 2 maiter and mund ui to his proctor. %. 

MIN VYAToRx. adj. | mandare, Lat.] Fercep- 
tive, directory, 

MIDI GE,. | mandibuly, Lat.] The jaw; 
the inſtrument of manducation. 

He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper 
Wes, as if the upper mandible did make an articu- 
lation with the cranium. Grows Muſeum. 

ManorsuLaR. u. f. | from mandibulv, Latin. | 
Belonging to the jaw. 

MaxprL1ox. u. , | mandiglione, Italian.] A ſol- 
dier's coat. Skinner. A looſe garment ; a fleeve- 
leſs jacket. Ainſworth. 

MaxNvkEL. . ſ. (mand in. Fr.] An inſtrument 
to hold in the lathe the ſubſtance to be turned. 

Mauchel are made with a long wooden ſhank, 
to fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the 
work that is to be turned; this mandrel is a ſhank, 
or 1 nale el. Moxon. 

N DKAK Ee 7 h [ mandragoras, Lat. mandra- 
gire, French. | 

The flower of the mandrake conſiſts of one leaf 


in the ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into 


ſeveral parts; the root is ſaid to bear a reſem- 
blan.ce to the human form. The reports of tying 
a dog to this plit, in order to root it up, and pre- 
vent the certain death of the perfon who dares to 
attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans emitted by 
it when the violence is offered, are equally fabu- 
lous. Miller. 

Amonę other virtues, mondrakes has been falſely 
celebrated for render ing barren women fruitful : 
it has a ſoporifick quality, and the ancients uſed it 
when they wanted a narcotick of the moſt power- 
ful Kind. Hil s Nat. Medica. 

Would curfes Kill, as doth the mandrate's groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. 

Not poppy, nor mandragoras 
Nor all the drowſy fyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleep. Shak. 

And ſhrieks like mndrakes, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shak. 

Go, and catch « falling tar, 

Get with child a mmndrake root. Donne. 

To MN DU CAT E. 2. a. [manduco, Lat.] To 
chew ; to eat. 

Maxpuca'Tion. . . | manducativ, Latin.) 
Eating. 

Manducotion is the action of the lower jaw in 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth 
before it is received into the ſtomach. Quincy. 

As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed 
upon Chriſt, it is apparent that our manducaiton 
muſt be ſpiritual, and therefore ſo mult the ſood, 


Shakeſp. 


and conſequently it cannot be natural fleſh. Tay{r. 


ME. u. /. 


2 Dutch.] The hair which 
hangs down-on t 


neck of horſes, or other ani- 


mals. 


Dametas was toſſed from the ſaddle to the mane 


'of the horſe, and thence to the ground. Sidney, 
A currie comb, mane comb, and whip for a jade. 
Tuſſer. 


The weak wanton Cupid 


MAN 


And, like adew-drop from the lion's mans, 

Be ſhook to air. Shakeſp. Trial. and Crefſids. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down 

with their tails and »unes on a light-fire. Aut. 
A lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, ; 

And angry grows. Waller. 
For quitting both their {words and reigns, 

They graſp'd with all their ſtrength the mancs. 

DI Hudlib rat. 
Ma'xEATER. „. [man and eat.] A cannibal ; 

2 r N : one that feeds upon human 

In. 


MXR. adj. [from the noun.] Having a 
mane. 

MANES. . ſ. [Latin.] Ghoſt; ſhade ; that 
which remains of man after death. 

Hail, O ye holy man's / hail again, 

Paternal aſhes ! Dr yaen's Virgil. 

MA'NFUL. adj. [ man and fall. ] Buld ; ſtout 
daring, 

A handful 
It had devour'd *twas fo ml. Hai hu. 
1 MxrlTr. adv. (from manful.] Boldly ; 

Hutly. 

Artimeſia behaved herſelf nan fully in a great 
fight at ſea, when Xerxes ttoud by as a coward. 

5 Abbet. 

I flew him marfully in fight, | 
Without falſe vantage, or baſe treachery. 

Shbute(peare, 

He that with this Chriſtian armour fly 
fights againſt, and repels, the temptations and af- 
faults of his ſpiritual enemies; he that keeps his 
conſcience void of offence, ſhalt enjoy peace here, 
and for ever. Ray on the Creation, 

Ma'xFULNESS. 3. , [from maifal.] Stoutneſs; 
boldneſs. . 

MaxGco'rx. n. ſ. [mmnzor, Dutch, to mingle.] 
Corn of ſeveral kinds mixed: as, Whent and rve. 
It is generally pronounced n corn. 

Ma'xGANESE. v. ſ. | manganefia, low-Latin.] 

Menganet- is a name the glaſſmen uſe for many 
different ſubſtances, that have the ſame effect in 
clearing the foul colour of their glafs : it is pro- 
perly an iron ore of a poorer ſort. Ut. 

Mang.nsJe is rarely found bus in iron vein. 

Waedward, 

MANGE. . f. [d:mangeaiſon, French.] The 
itch or ſcab in cattle. 

The ſheep died of the rot, and theſwiae of the 


mange. Ben Jonſon. 
Tell what criſis does divine : 
The rot in ſheep, or mme in ſwine. Hudib rat. 


MN GEK. . /. | mang:oire, French.) The place 
or veſſel in which animals are fed with corn. 
A churliſh cur got into a nue, and there lay 
grow ling to keep the horſes from their provender 
ECEittraygc. 
Ma'xoixess. z. /. [from mungy.} Scabbinets , 
inte&tion with the mange. | 
To MA NGLE. v. a. [nee. Dutch, to be 
wanting; moaxcus, Lat.] To licerate; to cut er 
tear piece-meal ; to butcher. 
Caftio, may you ſuſpect 
Who they ſhould be, that thus have mang/-d you? 
S 216. 
Your-diſhonour 
Mali true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Sf. 
ay my tormentors arm'd with deadly 
ings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 
Ex.tperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling kerb, 
Or medicinal liquor can affuage. Miitea's Agenifer. 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
With lolling tongue, lay ſawning at thy feet, 
And, ſeiz'd with fear, forgot his mangicd meat. | 
Dr yden. 
What could ſwords or poiſons, racks or flame, 
But mary/c and digjoint this brittle frame 
More fatal Henry's words ; they murder Em- 
ma's fame. Prior. 


It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughter- 
ſhould read her own tongue; as any one may find, 
who can hear them when they are diſpoſed to min-- 


etc 


j 
? 


+ ſenſe, and curtailing authors. 
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gi: 2 play or a novel, where the leaſt word out of 

the common road diſconcerts them. Sewift. 

They have joined the moſt obdurate conſonants 
without one intervening vowel, only to ſhorten a 
ſyllable ; ſo that moſt of the books we fee now- 
adays, axe full of thoſe u ling; and W 

waiſt. 

Inextricable difficulties occur by mang/ig the 
Huter on Lec ning. 

MAN OLE R. #. . [from man.] A hacker; 
one that deftroys bunglingly. 

Since fter thee may riſe an impions line, 
Coarſe mang/ers of the human face divine; 

Paint on, till fate diflolie thy mortal part, 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tick /. 
Mx co. n. ſ. | mangsftlan, French.] A fruit of 

the iſle of Java ; brought to Europe pickled. 

The fruit with the huſk, when very young, 
make a good preſerve, and is uſed to pickle like 
mung. Mir timer. 

What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 
M ng*s, portargo, champignons, cavare. Ang. 
a'xGv. adj. | from marge] Infected with 
the mange, ſcabby. 

Away, thou iſſue of a mwmgy dog 
I ſwoon to ſee thee. Shake fp. Tim. of Athens. 

MaxnHa'TER. u. . [man and Hit.] Miſau- 
thrope; one that hates mankind. 

MA Nuo. ». /. | from mn. ] 

r. Human nature. 

In Seth was the church of God eftabliſhed ; 
from whom Chriſt deſcended, as touching his 
. 5 | Raleigh. 

Not therefore joins the ſon 

Aſanlond to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foil 

Thy enemy. Miltan's Paradife Loft. 
2. Vinlity ; not womanhood. 

Tis in my pow'r to be a ſovereign now, 

And, knowing more, to make his manhood bow. 

Dryden. 

z. Virility ; not childhood. | 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 

Ty ſchool-days frightful, deſp'rate, wild and fu- 

rious; 

Tty pre of manhood daring, bold and venturovs. 

Shakeſp:as e. 

By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 

And ftarting into »:249d, ſcorn the boy. Pepe. 
4. Courage; bravery ; reſolution ; fortitude. 
Notlüng fo hard but his valour overcame ; 

vw thich he {0 guided with virtue, that although no 

man was ſpoxen of but he for manhood, he was 
ca led the courteons Amphiaius. Sidney. 

Maxi/ac. Y ad. maniac, Latin.] Raging 

Maxi'acal. { with madneſs; mad to rage. 

Ep:lepfis and ww422ca] lunacies uſually conform 
fo the age of the moon. Cr: ; Cofmol, 

MaxIFEsT. ad. [manifeur, Latin. 

1. Plain; open; not concealed ; not doubtful ; 
ap par ent. | 

They all concur as principles, they all have their 
forcible operations therein, although not all in like 
apparent and »::f:/t manner. Hoster. 

That which may be known of God is marift in 
bent; for God hath ſhewed it unto them. Kom. 

fie was tore-ordained before the foundation 
the word, but was mf in theſe laſt times for 


vol t Peter, i. 20. 
He full 

Bern endent all his father u. 

Exp Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


1 bus rant f to fight the God appear d. Dr yarn. 
{ faw, 1 ſow tum manf in view, 
ice, bis figure, and his g-ſture knew. Dryd. 
2. Detected: with . 
ho there ſtood mwf/? of ſhame, 
A-.,,tirn'd s bear, the northern ſtar became. 
Dryden. 
MNIr Z“ r. n. ſ. [manif , French; manifeſts, 
It #:an. Declaration; publics ꝓrateſtation. 
1 ou authentick witneſſes 1 bring, 
Of this my manif'/; ; that never more 
Ius hand ſhall combat on the crovked ſhore. 
Dryden. 


D MaxiFr'sT. v. a, [manif-fl:r, French; ma- | 


riſaſta, Lat.] To make appear; tc make publick ; 
to e plainly ; to diſcover. | 


MAN 


Thy life did maniſeſt: thou lov'dſt me not; 


And thou wilt have me die aſſur'd of it. your 
ec 


He that loveth me I will love him, and man 
myfelf te him. Jobn, xiv. 21. 
He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manife/! 
his will in our fleſh, and ſo not only as God from 
heaven, but God viſible on earth, to preach re- 
formation among us. Hammnd. 
This perverſe commotion 
Muſt manifeft thee worthieſt to be heir 
Of all things. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Were he not by law withſtood, 


| He'd manitef his own inhuman blood. Dxyd. Juv. 


It may he part of our employment in eternity, 
to contemplate the works of God, and give him 
the glory of his wiſdom manifeſted in the creation. 

Ray on Creation, 

Max1rEs TATION. . ſ. [manif. ſtation, French; 
_ manife/t.] Diſcovery ; publication; clear evi- 

ence. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wiſe and virtuous, to govern them which 
are of ſervile diſpoſition ; nevertheleſs, for uni- 
f ution of this their right, the aſſent of them who 
are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. Hooker. 

As the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewife is 
it to know him in thoſe glorious manifeſ*.ctions of 
himſelf in the works of creation and providence. 

Tillotſon. 

The ſecrst manner in which acts of mercy 
2ught to be performed, required this publick mm- 
lation of them at the great day. Atterbury. 

Max1rr's 1B E. adj. (properly mf ſtable. | 
Eaſy to be made evident. 

This is --nife/ttble in long and thin plates of Reel 
perforated in the middle, and equilibrated. Brown. 

Ma'x1#E5TLvY. adv. | from manif;f,} Clearly ; 
evidently ; plainly. 

We ſee manife/ily, that ſounds are carried with 
wind. Bacon. 

Sects, in a ſtate, ſeem to be tolerated becauſe 
they are already ſpread, while they do not marn- 
Alx endanger the conſtitution. Sevife. 

Ma'xiFESTNESS. n. |. from .] Perſpi- 
cuity ; clear evidence. 

MAFIFE'STO. a. /. [Ttalian.] Publick proteſta- 
tion ; declaration. a 

It was propoſed to draw up a manif /o, ſetting 
forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 


Ma'x1rotD. adj. [many and fold.] 
r. Of different kinds; many in nnmber ; mul- 
tiplied ; complicated. 
| When his eyes did her behold, 
Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures m oll. 
: | Spenſer. 
Terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold. Spenſer, 
Tf that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, | 
He bids you name your griefs. Shak. Heowy IV. 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Ed. 
ward earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, 
let him appear, Shakeſpeare, 
They receive manifold more in this preſent time, 
and in the world to come life everlaſting. Luke. 
To repreſent to the life the manifold uſe of 
friendſhip, ſee how many things a man cannot do 
himſelf. Bacon's Efſ.cys. 
My ſcope in this experiment is m fd. Foyle. 
We are not got further than the borders of the | 
mineral kingdont, ſo very ample is it, ſo various 
and manifel1 its productions. oodeeard”s Nat. I. ft. 
2. Milton has an uncommon uſe of it. 


They not obeying | 
Incurr'd, what cou'd they lefs ? the penalty; 
And manifold in ſin deſerv'd to fall. Ailton. 


Max1eo'tpED. adj. [many and fold.} Having 
many complications or doubles. 
His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, 
And manifold:d ſhield, he bound about his wriſt. 
| Fairy Queen, 
Ma'x1roLDLY. adv. [from manifeld.] In a ma- 
nifold manner. 


MAN 
des on the back of a piece of ordnance, caſt after 


man. 
This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 


2. A -ſmall band of ſoldiers. 


lating to a maniple. 
MaxK1LLER. . ſ. [man and killer.) Murderer. 
To kill mantis man has lawful power, 
But not th' extended licence to devour. 
Maxk xb. u. /. [man and Kind.] 
1. The race or ſpecies of human beings. 
From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ? 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. Mz» 


become 
Of me and all uind; but now I ſee | 
His day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. Mi, 

Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after mankind began to 

increaſe, they built many cities. Raleigh: Hijt, 
All mankind alike require their grace, 

All born to want; a miſerable race. Pops Od. 

2. Reſembling man not woman in form or na- 
ture. 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out o'door : 
A moſt inte!hgency bawd ! Shak [prares 

Ma/xXLIKt. adj. {mir and Hike ] Having the 
complexion and proper qualities of man. 

Such a right ite man, as nature often er- 
ring, yet ſhews ſhe would fain make. Sidney. 

Ma'x1.tss. adj. | man and {:fi. ] Without men; 
not manned. . 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the Spani- 
ards were ſuddenly driven away with ſquibs ; for 
it was no more but a ſtratagem of fire - boats mar 
i, and ſent upon the Armada at Calais by the 
favour of-the wind in the night, that put them in 
ſuch terror as they cut their cable. Hon. 

Max LIx ESS. n. ſ. | from maniy.] Dignity ; bra- 
very; ſtoutneſs. 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a man, 
lets himſelf looſe to all irregularities; and thus 
courts credit and manlineſ in the cafting off the 


Meru. adj, [from man.] 
1. Manlike; becoming a man; firm; brave; 
ſtout ; undaunted; undiſmayed. 
As did Xneas old Anchiſes bear, 
So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Shak. 
Let's briefly put on manly readinefs, 
And meet i' th' hall together. Sbateſp. Macheth, 
Serene and menly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Dryd. Juv. 
See great Marcellus] bow inur d in toils, 
He moves with manly grace. 


Drydean's urid. 

2. Not womaniſh ; not childiſh. 

I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a »-ly ſtride. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

Mexx, adv, [from max.] With courage ke 
a man. 

Mx RxA. . ſ. 

Manna is properly a gum, and is honey-like 
juice concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry 
but it adheres to the fingers: its colour is whitiſh, 
or browniſh, and it has ſweetneſs, and with it a 
ſharpneſs that renders it agreeable : anna is the 
| product of two ditferent trees, both varieties of 
che aſh: when the heats are from rain; theſe 
trees exſudate a white honey juice, which con- 
cretes into what we call mama, It is but lately 
that the world were convinced of the miſtake of 
unn being an aerial produce, by an experiment 
being made by covering a tree with ſheets in the 
mn inna ſeaſon, and the finding as much mane on it 
afterwards as on thoſe which were open to the air 
and dew. Hi! 
It wou'd be well inquired, whether ann doth 


They were munifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of 
hat country. e 


fall but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Haan. 
Ine 


Max1'cLtows. ». /. ſin gunnery.] Two ban. 


the German form. Baiky, 
Ma'StxIN. . .. [manniken, Dutch.] A little 7 


—T have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thou- 


fand ſtrong. Shak:ſpeare's Twelfth Ng. 
Ma'x1PLE. . . [manipukss, Latin.) * A 
1. A handful. 


Max v %R. adj, | from manipuli;, Lat.] Re- 2 
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Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what would > 


modeſty he has till then been kept in. Locke, © 
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| 1 Find thou the murner, and the means prepare, 
XX Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, 


wes | $ 


ate. e. | 


. have made whole poems of mine to pats with ap- 


” ſelves after a gentle, but very powerful, manner, 


MAN 
The mama in heaven will ſuit every 8 
MA/NNER. ». . [maniere, Fr.] 


1. Form; method. 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt. 
is my care. Hod. 
2. Cuſtom; habit; faſhion. 
As the manner of ſome is. New T:flament. 
. Certain degree. 
1 is in a manner done — 2 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd - 
To the lea-fide. . Shok ſp. King Tobn. 

The bread is in a maner common. 1 Sam. xxi. 5 
1 the envy be general in a ,, upon all the 
miniſters of an eſtate, it is truly upon the ſtate 
itſelf. a Bacm's Eſſays 

This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 
In a Hanne at our will, th' affairs of earth. Milton. 

Auguſtinus does in a manner confels the charge. 

Baker. 

4. Sort ; kind. a : 

All „ ue of men aſſembled here in arms againſt 
God's peace and the King's: we charge you to re- 
pair to your dwelling- places. SH. Henry VI. 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech un- 

„ - able; ; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love yon. Shakeſp. 

What manner of men were they whom 4” 2 ; 

u Les. 

The city may flouriſh in trade, and all manner of 
outward advantages. Atterbur y. 

5. Mien; *caſt of the look. 

Air and mar are more expreſſive than — 

%.. 

Some men have a native dignity in their manzer, 
which will procure them more regard by a look, 
than others can obtain by the moſt imperious com- 
mand. Richardfm's Clariſſa. 

6. Peculiar way; diſtin mode of perſon. 

It can hardly be imagined how great a difference 
was in the humour, diſpoſition, and manner, of the 
army under Eſſex, and the other under Waller. 

| Clarendon, 

Some fer touches of your lordſhip, which I 
have endeavoured to expreſs after your er, 


prohation. Dryden's Tuvenal. 
As man is known by his company, ſo a man's 
company may be known by his muncr of expreſ- 
fing himſelf. Swift. 
7. Way; mode; of things. 
The temptations of proſperity inſinuate them- 


— 


Alter lury. 
8. Munners in the plural: character of the 
mind. 

His princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
manners as by their dominions; and even thoſe 
among them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly made 
up of courage, ditfer from one another as to the 
Particular Kinds. Addiſon. 

9. General way of life; morak ; habits. 

The kinds of muſick have moſt operation upon 
nun,; as, to make them warlike ; to make them 
ſott and effeminate. Beacons Natural Hiſt v. 

Every fool exrries more or lefs in his face the 
ſignature of His marmers, mure- legible in tome 
than others. L' Fflrange, 

We bring our m7; to the bleſt abodes, 

And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the gods. 
Dryden. 
io. In the plural,] Ceremonious behaviour; 
K.ulied civility. 

The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urge. Shak ſpears King Lear. 

Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manzc rt, 
That fo negle ed you. Shak: ſpeare's Oil ella. 

Our griefs and not our muamers reaſon now. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains ind the barbarous caves, 
Where mana ne'er were preach'd, Shak: ſpeare. 


Dear Kate, you and I cannat be confined within 
the u eak liſt of a country's faſhion : we are the 
Shakrſpearts Henry V. 


nk rs of mari, Kate. 


MAN. 


Good manners bound her to invite 
The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt 3 
ryden. 
None but the careleſs and the confident would 
ruſh rudely into the preſence of a great man: 
and ſhall we, in our applications to the great God, 
take that to be religiun, which the common rea- 
ſon of mankind will not allow to be manners ? 


' Seath, 
Your paſſion bends 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends ; 
Which manners, decency, and pride, | 
Have taught you from the world to hide. Swift. 


It. To take im the MAxN GER. To catch in the 
actual commiſſion of a crime. 

If I melt into melancholy while I write, I 
ſhall be taten in the manner ; and I fit by one too 
tender to theſe impreſſions. Done Letters, 
Ma'xxXExLINESS. . /. [from momery.]} Civi- 
lity ; ceremonions complaitance. 

Others out of mania ins and reſpect to God, 
hough they deny this univerſal ſout of the uni- 
verſe, yet have deviſed ſeveral ſyſtems of the 
miverſe. Hal Origin of Mankind. 
Ma'xxXERLY. adj. [from manner. ] Civil; cere- 
monious; complaiſans. 

Tut; tut; here's a mamerhy forbearance. Sha. 

. Let me have 
What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly. 
Shaksſpeare. 

Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God 
whom we ſerve, and vilify religion ; not to op- 
poſe them, by whatever » inrly names we may 
oalliate the offence, is not modeſty but cowardice, 
ind a traiterous deſertion of our allegiance to 
Chriſt. ger. 

Maxxrrry. adv. Civilly ; without rudeneſs. 

When we've ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory. Shakeſp. 

Ma'xx1Kx1x. . /, [man and kin, German.] A 
little man ; a dwarf. | 

Ma'xx1$n. adj, {from — Having the ap- 
pearance of a man; bold; maſculine ; impudent. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault ; 
yet altogether ſeemed not to make up that har. 
mony that Cupid delights in; the reaſon whereof 
might ſeem a mann countenance, which over- 
threw that lovely ſweetneſs, the nobleſt power of 
womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by 
battle. Sidney. 

A woman, impudent and manni/Þ grown, 

Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man. Shak. 

When manniſßh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aftride on borſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dry. 

Ma'xor. #. ſ. (ut, old French; manerium, 
low Latin; marer, Armorick. ] 

Mamr fignifies, in common law, a rule or 
vernment which a man hath over ſuch as hold land 
within his fee. Touching the original of theſe 
manors, it ſeems, that, in the beginning, there 
was a certain compaſs of ground granted by the 
king to ſome man of worth, for him and his heirs 
to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, 
more or leſs, within that compaſs, as he thought 
good to grant; performing him ſuch ſervices, and 
paying ſuch yearly rent for the ſame, as he by his 
grant required : and that afterward this great man 
parcelled his land to other meaner men, 1njoining 
them again ſuch ſervices and rents as he thought 
good ; and by that means, as he became tenant to 
the king, ſo the inferiors became tenants to him: 
but thoſe great men, or their poſterity, have 
alienated theſe manſions and lands fo given them 
by their prince, and many for capital offences 
have forfeited them to the King; and thereby 
they ſtill remain in the crown, or are beſtowed 
again upon others. But whoſoever poſſeſſes theſe 
mans, the liberty belonging to them is real and 
predial, and therefore remains, though the owners 
be changed. In theſe days, a mamr rather ſigni- 
fies the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than 
the land or ſite: for a man may have a u in 
groſs, as the law terms it, that is, the right and 
intereſt of a court-baron, with the perquiſites 
thereto belonging. | Cruel. 


My parks, my walks, my aas that I had, 


MAN 


Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 

Is nothing left me ? Shat:ſpeare's Henry VI. 

Kinſmen of mine, * 

By this ſo ſicken d their eſtates, that never 

They ſhall abound as formerly. O many 

Hare broke their backs with laying marr; on them 

For this great journey. Shakejpeanrt's Kichar? II. 
Maxqeue'LLER. v. /. bog and cpellan, Saxon. } 

A murderer; a mankiller ; a manſlayer. 
This was not Kayne the unge, but one of 

a gentler ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman 


Cures, 
Maxse. n.f. [manſio, Latin] 

1. Farm and land. | 

2. A parſonage houſe, 

Ma'xs10v, n.f. Can, Latin. 

1. The lord's houſe in a manor. 

2. Pace of reſidence ; abode ; houſe. 

All theſe are but ornaments of that divine ſpark 
within you, which being deſcended from heaven, 
could not elſewhere pick out ſo ſweet a 9” 6 

Si ob. 

A fault no lefs grievous, if ſo be it were true, 
that if ſome King ſhould build his mayor houſe by 
the model of Solamon's e. Hoster. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His maſon, and his titles in a place. 
From whence himſelf does fly? he loves us not. 
Shake pram ee 
Thy manſon wants thee, Adam; riſe, 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd ; 
Firſt father ! call'd by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar d. Miz, 

Amin is provided thee ; more fair 

Than this, and worthy Heav'n's peculiar care, 


Not fram'd of common earth. Dryden, 
3. Reſidence ; abode. 
Thete puets near our princes fleep, 

And in one grave their manſions keep. Der bam. 


MaxsLAa'UGHTER- . ſ. [man and aug ler. 

t. Murder; deſtruction of the human ſpecies. 

The whole pleature of that book ſtandeth in 
open manſlaughter and bold bawdry. Aſcham's School. 

To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. {In law. ] The act of killing a man not only 
without fault, though without malice ; puniſhed 
by forfeiture. ; 

When a man, throwing at a cock, killed a by- 
ſtander, I ruled it mun/laugbter. Fofer. 

MaxSLA'YER. . J. [mor and flay.] One that 
has — —_— r. | Sd 

Cities for refuge for the manſlayer. xxxv. 

Maxs vk TR. adj. | manſuetus, La 
gentle; not ferocious; not wild. 

This holds not only in domeſtick and manſuers 
birds ; for then it might be thought the effect of 
cicuration or inſtitution, but alſo in the wild. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ma'xsvETUDE. . /. [manſuetzd:, French ; 
monſuctudo, Lat.] Tameneſs ; gentleneſs. —< 

The angry lion did preſent his paw, 

Which by conſent was given to manſuetude ; - 
The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 

Mx TEL. u. /. Lune, old Fr.] Wort raifed 
before a chimney to conceal it, whence the name, 
which originally ſignifies a cloak. 

From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe 
fair mantel; within the rooms, and how to diſguiſe 
the ſhafts of chimnies. Wittan's Ar lite - 

If you break any china on the mantitrie or cabi- 
net, gather up the fragments. Swif:, 

Maxrrtr'r. . /. LI, French.) 

1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 

2. [In fortification. ] A kind of moveahle pent- 
houſe, made of pieces of timber ſawed into planks, 
which being about three inches thick, are nailed 
one over another to the height of almoſt fix feet : 
they are generally caſed with tin, and ſet upon lit - 
tle wheels; ſo that in a ſiege they may be driven 
before the pioneers, and ſerve as bliads ta ſhelter 
them from the enemy's ſmall-ſhot : there are 


other mantel:ts covered on the top, whereof the 
Vol. II. N“. 28. 3 miners 


1 
1 
1 


* ths of ſattin; but the herild's mantle is ſtreamed 


ile bawk mantleth; ſhe ſpreads her wings like a 


That crawls along the ſide of yon ſmall hill, 


MAN 


miners make uſe to approach the walls of a town 
or caſtle. Harris. 
MaxTYcEr. . . [man and tiger.] A large 
monkey or baboon. . 
Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of 
nomotapas's ſide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, 
and the man-mimicking mantiger. Arbuth. and Pep. 
Ma'xTLE. n. 1. mel, Welſh.] A kind of 
2 or garment thrown over the reſt of the 
eſs. 
We, well-covered with the night's black mz, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſeize himſelf. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Poor Tom drinks the green m of the ſtand- 
ang pool. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whoſe pitchy mantk over-veil'd the earth. . 
Their actions were diſguiſed with mantles, very 
uſual in times of diſorder, of religion, and juſtice. 
| Hayward. 
The herald and children are cloathed with - 


with gold. | Bacon, 
By which the beauty of the earth appears, 

The divers-colour'd i which ſhe wears. Sandy:. 

Before the tun, 

Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantls didſt inveſt 

The rifing world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formleſs infinite. Ailton. 
Upon looſening of his 12t/z the eggs fell from 

him at unawares, and the eagle was a third time 

defeated. L' Eftrange. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, 

With kind concern and ſki. has weay'd 

A ſilken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 

I.s colours: gently has he laid 

The mantl: o'er thy ſad diſtreſs, _ * 

And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. Prior. 
A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 

That ſet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 

Ihe flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 

And the whole fable in the mane glow'd. Addiſon, 
To Ms/x® LE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cloke ; 

to cover; to diſguiſe. 
As the morning ſteals upon the night, 

Melting the darkneſs; fo the riſing ſenſes 

Begin to chace the ign'rant fumes, that mart, 

Their clearer reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

I left them 

P th' filthy m⁰¹i pool beyond your cell, 

There dancing up to th* chins. Shak ſprare's Tempeſt. 
To MA'xXTLE. v. . [The original of the ſigui- 

fication of this word is not plain. Sinner conſi- 

ders it as relate to the expanſion of a mant/: : as, 


mary ie. 
1. To ſpread the wings as a hawk in pleaſure. 
The fwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings muntling, rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Milton's Paradiſe Lrft. 
2. To joy; to revel. 
My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in bliſs, and amleth moſt at eaſe; 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's defire with moſt contentment pigaſe. 
Spenſer. 
3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly, 
Ihe pair that clad 
Exch ſhoulder broad, came Nr o'er his breaſt 
Vith regal ornament. ilton's Par, Loft. 
The mant ling vine 
Lays forth her purple , and gently cree 
3 £5 Milton“ Parade oft. 
I ſave them under a green ning vine, 


Plucking ripe cluſters. Milton. 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop of niceſt tread, 
Whoſe mant/mpg peruke veils hi sempty head, Gay. 
And where tus mazy waters flow, 
He gave a mant ling vine to grow 

A trophy to his love. Ferton's Ode to Lord Gower, 
4. To gather any thing on the ſurface; to froth. 
There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mami like a ſtanding pond ; | 


Aud do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 
3 


MAN 


With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion, 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shateſp. 
It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and man/cth ex- 
ceedingly. 
From plate to plate your eye-halls roll, 
And the brain dances to the manthng bowl. Pope. 
5. To foment; to be in ſprightly agitation, 
When manthng blood 
Flow'd in his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl'd with youthful fires; when ev'ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the ſon L 
Smith, 
MaxTVvA. .f. [this is perhaps corrupted from 
manteau, Fr.] A lady's gown. 
Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn'd awry, 


1 Fer felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 


As thou, fad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. Pope. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other's lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. Sꝛoiſi. 
Ma'xTUAMAKER. . ſ.  mantuaand maker. ] One 
who makes gowns for women. 

By profeſſion a mantuamater ; I am employed by 
the moſt faſhionable ladies. Addifon's Guardian. 

Ma'xvAL. adj. | manualis, Lat. manuel, Fr.] 

t. Performed by the hand. 

The ſpeculative part of painting, without the 
aſſiſtance of mammal operation, can never attain to 
that perfection which is its object. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. 

2. Uſed by the hand. 

The treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome 
declaration nnder his majeſty's ſign manual. Claren. 

Ma/xuAL. . ſ. A ſmall book, ſuch as may be 
carried in the hand. | 

This manual of laws, ſtiled the confeſſor's laws, 
contains but few heads. Hal#s Common Law of Eng. 

In thoſe prayers which are recommended to the 
uſe of the devout perſons of your church, in the 
manual; and offices allowed them in our own lan- 
guage, they would be careful to have nothing they 
thought ſcandalous. Stilling fleet. 

Maxu'sB1AL. adj. I manubiæ, Lat.] Belonging 
to ſpoil; taken in war. Didi. 

MANU'BRIUM. ». ſ. [ Latin. ] A handle. 

Though the ſucker move eaſily enough up and 
down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, 
yet if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a 
conſiderable ſtrength to move it. Boyle. 

Maxupu'cTioNn. 1. ſ. [manud«&iv, Lat.] Guid- 
ance by the hand. 

We find no open tract, or conſtant manudu/ton, 
in this labyrinth. Brown's V gar Errours, 

That they are carried by the manuduion of a 
rule, is evident from the conſtant regularity of 
their motion. Glarmville. 

This is a direct manudu/7ion to all kind of fin, by 
abuſing the conſcience with undervaluing perſua- 
ſions concerning the malignity and*guiit even of the 
fouleſt. South, 

Maxura'cTURE. . f. [manus and facio, Latin; 
manu fature, Fr. 

1. The practice of making any piece of work- 


manſhip. 


2. Any thing made by art. 

Heav'n's pow'r is infinite : earth, air, and ſea, 
The manufatture maſs the making pow'r obey. Dry. 

The peaſants are cloathed in a coarſe kind of 
canvas, the manufacture of the country. Addiſon. 

To MaxnuyAa/CTURE. v. a. [mmnufafurer, Fr.] 

1. To make by art and labour; to form by 
workmanſhip. 

2. To employ in work; to work up: as, we 
manufacture our wool, 

MaxurFa/cTURFR. . . [manufafurier, Fr. 
mancſuctuius, Latin. ] A workman; an artificer. 

In the practices of artificers and the manufatur- 
er: of various kinds, the end being propoſed, we 
find out ways of compoſing things for the ſeveral 
uſes of human life. Watts. 

To Maxv/v15 8. v. 4. [manemitto, Lat.] To ſet 
free; to diſmiſs from ſlavery. NAG 

A conſtant report of a danger ſo imminent run 
through the whole caſtle, even into the deep dun- 
geons, by the eompaſſion of certain manumiſed ſlaves, 

Knelles. 
He preſents 


To thee renown'd for piety and force, 


* 


Bacon. 


ö 


MAN 


| Poor captives manwmir'd, and matchleſs horſe. 
Walter, 


fio, Lat.] The act of giving liberty to ſlaves. 


preferment. Brown's Fuga, Errou, 


The pileus was ſomewhat like a night-cap, as 7 5 : 
the ſymbol of liberty given to ſlaves at their man. 


A but hunde, 


mifſion. 
leaſe from flavery. 


to vice, under which thoſe remain who live with- 
out God. 
Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 
And glad receive the manumitting blow 
On thy ſlav'd laviſh head. Dy 


cultivation, 

This book gives an account of the mrumurall: 
lands in every manor. Hales 

Maxvu'raxce. n. /. — manure. | Agriculture; 
cultivation. An obfolete word,, worthy of re- 
vival. 

Although there ſhould none of them fall by the 
ſword, yet they being kept from mamewrance, and 
their cattle from running abroad, by this hard re- 
ſtraint they would quickly devour one another. 


Spenſer on Ireland, 


To MANURE. v. a. [manowvrer, Fr.] 
1. To cultivate by manual labour. 
They mock our ſcant manuring, and require 


Government of the Tonga, 3 


1 


Slaves wore iron rings until their manumi/ſin t 


T9 ManumrT. D. d. Lit, Lat.] To re- 1 | 


Mamonit and releaſe him from thoſe drudgeriez 


* 
n's Juvenal. i 3 


Maxvfaas Lx. adj, [from manure.] Capable of 7 : 


4 


* 


gin of Mankind, 8 


* 
N 
* 


8 
* * 
* 


1 


Manumrss tox. u. ſ. [manumiſſion, Fr. manumiſ< * | 


2 
Wn 4 


BP”. 
4 
2 
9 


oF 
3x8 


More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth, 5 


2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 


Milton, x 


Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of f. 
the ſea to powder, are uſed for the ring of 
land. Woodward, © 


3- To fatten as a compoſt. 

Revenge her ſlaughter d citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 


Sit here, deliberating in cold debate. Addiſon's Cato, © 


on lands; dung or compoſt to fatten land. 
When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 


Maxu'«. »./. [from the verb.] Soil to be laid 


The fat manure with heavenly fire is warm'd. Dry. 8 
Mud makes an extraordinary mamre for land that 


is ſandy. Mortimer”s Huſbandry, 


Maxu'REMENT. u. /. [from manure.] Cultiva- 


tion; improvement. 
The mmurement of wits is like that of foils, 


where before the pains of tilling or ſowing, men 


conſider what the mould will bear. 


nures land ; a huſbandman. 


Motten. 
Maxv'xRR. »./. | from the verb.] He who ma- 


Max vsckir r. 2. . | manuſcrit, Fr. maruſcriptum, 


Lat.] A book written, not printed. 


A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely 40 


written in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt re- 


excellent linguiſt, were upon ſale to the je ſuits. 


opera, and given it her approbation. Dryden. 
MN v. adj. comp. more, ſuperl. moſt. [mang, 
Saxon. ] 
1. Conſiſting of a great number; numerous; 
more than few. 


mote parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moſt # 


f Witten, 3 5 
Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this 


Our enemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, I 


flew many of us. 

When many atoms deſcend in the air, the ſame 
cauſe which makes them be many, makes them be 
light in proportion to their multitude. Digty, 


Judg. xvi. 24. 7 


Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
Thus due by ſentence, when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 


Defeated of his ſeizure many days 


Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ſt repent, 2 


And one bad act with many deeds well done 
May'ſt cover. 

The apoſtles never give the leaſt directions to 
Chriſtians to appeal to the biſhop of Rome for a 
determination of the »any differences which, in 
thoſe times, happened among them. Tillatfons 


2. Markiug number indefinite or compara- 


tive, 


Both 


Miltm. 


Ht 2 «© + & 


=— 


| thoſe that are too high and % many for them. 


To lead our many to the holy land; 


is indeed the munybead:d tyranny, prevailed with 


MAN 


hearted, brought bracelets. Exod. XXXV. 22. 
This yet I apprehend not, why to thoſe 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many and ſo various laws are given 
80 many laws argue {0 many fins, Milton. 
Powerful: with to, in low language. 
hey come to vie power and expence with 


L"Eftrange's Fables. 
Ma'xy. 3. /. [This word is remarkable in the 
Saxon for its frequent uſe, being written with 
twenty variations: MmEanegzeo, MEnego, mænigeo, 
mæmgo, mænizu, mæenio, mæmu, menyzeo, 
mane eo, mamzu, mauze, mamzo, menezeo, 
tmene go, menezu, memzeo, menizo, mentzu, 
memo, Menu, 
t. A multitude; a company; a great number; 


people. 
Alter him the taſcal many ran, 
Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen, 
O thou fond may with what loud applauſe 
Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I had a purpoſe now ; 


Leſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 
Too near into my ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A care-craz d mother of a many children. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
The vulgar and the meny are fit only to be led 
or driven, but by uo means fit to guide 1 
out 
There parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
And wheeling Eaſt and Weſt, before their many 
ride. Dryden. 
He is liable to a great wary inconveniencies every 
moment of his life. Tillotſon. 
Seeing a great muny in rich gowns, he was 
amazed to find that perſons of quality were up ſo 
carly. Hddifon's Freebolder. 
2. Many, when it is uſed before a ſingular noun, 
ſeems to be a ſubſtantive. In conyerſation, for 
many a man they ſay a many men. 
Thou art a collop of my fleſh, 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed muny a tear. Shakeſp. 
He is beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which 
is not without any and wary a way to the wreak- 
ing of a malice. L'Eftrange's Fables. 
Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was ſet about with many a coſtly ſtone. Dryden. 
Many a child can have the diſtin& clear ideas of 
two and three long before he has any idea of in- 
fiaite. Locke. 
3. Many is uſed much in compoſition. 
Manyco'LoUKED. adj. | many and-colour.] Hav- 
ing various colours. 
Hail mranyculoured meſſenger, that ne'er 
Do'it diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſpeare, 
He hears not me, but on the other ſide, 
A marycolow'd peacock having ſpy d, 
Leaves him and me. Donne. 
The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears; 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 
The reſt his munycelaur'd robe couceal d. Pope. 
Manxyco/RXERED. adj, | many and corner, ] Poly. 
gon; having corners more than twelve: the 
geometricians have particular names for angular 
figures up to thoſe of twelve corners. 
Search thoſe munycerner*d minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds, | 
den, 
Maxvnut'aneD. adj. [many and bead.] Hoving 
many heads. 
Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence 


the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. 

The proud Dueiſa came 

High mounted on her mi hen beaſt. F. ©, 
The marxybcad:d beaſt hath broke, 

Or ſhaken from his head, the royal yoke. Den“. 

Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, \ 
That form'd his manhood to ſubdue 

The hydra of the manybeaded hiſſing crew. Dryd. 

Many LA'NOUAGED. adj, [many and language} 


Subicy, 


goth men and women, as mary as were willing-| 


great iu dependencies. 


MAR 


Seek Atrides on the Spartan hore ; 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 
And manylangaag'd nations has ſurvey d. 
Maxvrror lb. adj [many and prop/c.] 
merouſly populous, 
He from the »..yypeop/"4 city flies ; 
Contemns their labours, and the 8 ces. 
anays. 
MaxvyTi>Es, an adverbial phraſe. Often ; — 
quently. a 
They are Roman catholick in the device and le- 
gend, which are both »:a»ytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures. Addiſon, 
Mar. u. ſ. [mppa, low Latin.] A geographi- 
cal picture on which lands and ſeas are delineat 
according to the longitude and latitude. 
Zelmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he 
would beſtow a wap of his little world upon her, 
that ſhe might ſee whether it wers troubled with 
ſuch unhabitable climes of cold deſpairs, and hot 
rages, as her's was. Sidney. 
I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before 
me, and make mine eyes my ſchoolmaſters, to give 
my underſtanding to judge of your plot. Spenſer. 
Old coins are like ſo many maps for explaining 
the ancient geography. Addiſon on Anc. Coins, 
O'er the map my finger taught to ſtray, 
Croſs many a region marks the winding way ; 
From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a mere geographer by love. Ticket. 
To Mar. v. a. | from the noun. ] To delineate ; 
to ſet down, 
I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, 


P 
Nu- 


if Piſanio have mapp'd it right. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Merk tree. n. Y [oo] 
The maple- tres hath jagged or angular leaves; the 


ſeeds grow two together in hard-winged veiſels: 
there are ſeveral ſpecies ; the greater maple is falſly 
called the ſycamore-tree: the common maple is 
frequent in hedge-rows. 

The platane round, 


Of the rotten maple wood burnt to aſhes they 
make a ſtrong lye. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

Meerkxv. =. /. [from map.] The art of plan- 
ning and deſigning. H 


anmer. 
The till and mental ron 
That do contrive how many hands {ſtrike | 


When fitneſs calls them on; 
They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, cloſet war. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To Mak. v. a. amy nnan, Saxon.] To injure ; 
to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchief; to damage. Obſo- 


lete. 
Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, 
But to be leſſer than himſelf doth mar 
Both looſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. F. . 
The maſter may here only ſtumble, and per- 
chance fall in teaching, to the marriag and maiming 
of the ſcholar in learning. HL[cbam's Scloalm. 
When prieſts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers marr their malt with water. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I pray you mar no more trees with writing 
ſongs in their barks. 
| — ] pray you mar no more of my verſes with 
reading them ill-favouredly, Shate/p. As you like it. 
Beware thine honour, be not then ditgrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'ſt to 
mend. Fairfax. 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 
M ether through indiſcretion, chance, or wr 
anicl. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is leſs 
harmful than that other, to appear in every thing ; 
for that breeds confuſion, and marr; buſineſs, when 
Bac 4 E Pays. 
O! could we ſee how cauſe from cauſe doth 
ſpring ! 
How mutually they link'd and folded are: 
And hear how oft one diſagreeing ſtring | 
Ine harmony doth rather make than marr Dav, 
Ire, envy, and deſpair, 


Him counterfeit, , Par 


4 


MAR 


Had ſhe been there, untimely j throngh Wal 
Mens hearts diftus'Jd, had — funeral. 


Wali. 
Mother! 
Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey: 
Not only you provoke him to your coſt, 
But mirth is mu ad, and the good cheer is loft. 


Dryd-s. 
MARAN ATHHY. n. , [Sytiack.] It ſignifie:, 
the Lord comes, or the Lord is come: it was a 
form of the denouncing or anathematizing among 
the Jews. St. Paul pronounces, If any love not 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be ant marana- 
tha, which is as much as to ſay, May ſt thou be de- 


ed | voted to the greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt 


ſeverity of God's judggnents ; may the Lord come 


quickly to take ven of thy crimes. Cala 
Manas mus. n. f. Tg from 1A 
conſumption, in which perſons waſte much of 


ſubſtance. "2 Quincy. 
i Pining atrophy, 
Maraſms, and wide - waſting peſtileace. Milton. 
A maraſms imports a conſumption following 2 
fever; a conſurnption or withering of the body, 
by reaſon of a natural extinction of the native 
heat, and an extenuation of the body, cauſed 
h an immoderate heat. H. 
Mens Lt. . , [marbre, Fr. marnor, Lat. 
1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and | di 
capable of a bright poliſh, and in a ſtronger heat 
calcining into lime. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marble. Shakeſpeare. 
1 hew'ſt, ere long to part with 
reat 
And houſes rear ſt, unmindful of thy death. San. 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. Dr, 
The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will 


more eaſily approach each other, between which 


there is nothing but water or air, than if there be 
a diamond between them ; not that the parts of 


the diamond are more ſulid, but becauſe the parts 


of water, being more eaſily ſeparable, give way to 
the approach of the two pieces of marble. Lacks. 
2. Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, with 
which children play. 
Marbles taught them percuſſion, and. the laws of 
motion; nut-crackers the uſe of the leaver. Ar6. 
3- A ſtone ren le for the ſculpture or in- 
ſcription ; as, the Oxford marbles, 
Mn LR. adj. 
1. Made of marble. 
Pigmalion's fats reverſt is mine, 
His mar: love took fleſh and blood, 
All that I worſhipp'd as divine, 
That beauty, now tis underſtood, 
Appears to have no more of life, 
Than that whereof he fram'd his wife. Hulu. 
2. Variegated, or ſtained like marble. 8 
Shall I ſee far-fetched inventions? ſhall I labour 
to lay ble colours over my ruinous thoughts? vr 
rather, though the pureneſs of my virgin mind be 
ſtained, let me keep the true ſimplicity of my 
word, Sid ye 
The appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ſtitched, 
To Mas LE. v. a. [marbrer, French, from the 
noun.] To variegate, or vein like marble. 
Very well ſleeked marbled paper did not caſt an 
of its diſtinct colours upon the wall with an eq 
diffuſion. Boyl:. 


Marian 
Ma bled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs d, 
And yellow butter Marian's fkill profeis d. Gay. 
MARBLEHE'ARTED, adj. 4 e and bg .] 
Cruel; inſenſible; hard- heart f 
Ingratitude ! thou marblebearted fiend, | 
More hideous, when thou ſhe w ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter. Shake). King Lear, 
Ma/kcas1TE. . . 
The term marcaſite has been very improperly uſed 
by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink : the 
more accurate writers however always expreſs 2 
ſubſtance different from either of theſe by it, ſul- 


Having many languages. 


Aar''d all his borrow d viſage, and Parade Loft 
0 q 


phureous and metallick. The murca/ie is a folid 
L 2 hard 


MAR 


MAR 
O William, may thy arms advance, 


bard foſſil, naturally found among the veins of 
ores, or in the fiſſures of ſtone : the variety of 
forms this mineral puts on is almoſt endleſs, There 
are however only three diſtin& ſpecies of it ; one 
of a bright gold colour, another of a bright ſilver, 


4 4 


MAR 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join } 


4 
* 


* 
F 


That he may loſe Dinant next year, 

And ſo be mareſchal of France. Prior, 
MAROARIT E. u. ſ. | margarita, Lat. margueritey "ol in « 
Fr.] A pearl. | 


The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy _ 
Pe. 


* „ 


3. Deliberate or laborious walk. 


and a third of a dead white : the filvery one ſeems 
to be peculiarly meant by the writers on the Ma- 


We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troubleſome march to gain the top of it. 


Silver is the ſecond metal, and fignifies purity ; 
among the planets it holdeth with luna, among 


' berta Medica, Maocaſite is very frequent in the Addiſon an Italy. | precious ſtones with the * or pearl. Peach, 80 
mines of Cornu all, where the workmen call it] 4. Signals to move. MAARIT TS. u. .. [bells.} An herb. Ai, ſu. I 
mundics, but more in Germany, where they ex- The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they MakrGF. : T\ 
tract vitriol and ſulphur from it. Hill.] make no longer ſtay, but forward they go diredtly.} MA'RGENT. nf. Lugo, Lat. marge, Fr.)] 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites Ans lis. Ma/xons. w' 


and mocifites ndifferently to the ſame ſort of body: 
1 reſtraiu the name of pyrices wholly to the no- 
dules, or thoſe that ate found lodged in ſtrata that 
are ſeparate: the qe is part of the matter 
that either conſtitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged in 
the perpendicular fiſſures. Word. Met. Fo. 

The acid ſalt diſſolved in water is the ſame with 
oil of fulphar per campanam, and abounding 
mach in the bowels of the earth, and particularly 
in mrtafites, unites itſelf to the other ingredients 
of the marcuſite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, vitriol, 
and ſulphur: with the earth alone it compounds 
ahim ; with the metal alone, and metal and earth 
together. it compounds vitriol ; and with the bitu- 
men and earth it compounds ſulphur : whence it 
comes to paſs, that marcaſites abound with thoſe 
three minerals. Newtor' s Optic ls. 

Here marcaſites in various figures wait, 
To ripen to a true metallick ſtate. Garh's Dip. 
MaRCH. 2. . [from Mar.] The third month 
of the year. é 
March is drawn in tawn with a fierce aſpect, a 
helmet upon his head, to ſhevw this month was de- 
dicated to Mars. Peacham cn Drawing. 

To MARCH. v. n. [L marcher, Fr. for varicare, Me- 
n1ges frum Mars, Jun.] 

2. To move in military form. 

Well arch we on, 
To give obedience where tis truly ow'd. Shak. 


He marched in battle array with his power 
Jud. i. 13. 


againſt Arphaxad. 

Maccabebs marched forth, and flew five - and- 

twenty thouſand perions. 2 Mac. Xii. 26. 
My father, when ſome days before his death 

He ordered me to much for Utica, 

Wept o'er me. 

2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtately 
Niu liicr, 

Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine 
would at lait bring him ꝛ0 deſtruction, thought 
better by. humbleneſs to creep where by pride he 
could not 2 <<, "IE Sidney, 

Doth York intend no harm to us, 
That thus he marcverb with thee arm in arm? 

Shakeſpeare. 

Our bodies, ev'ry footſtep that they make, 
March towards death, until at laſt they die. Davics. 

Like thee, great ſon of Jove, like thee, 
When clad in riſing majeſty, | 
Thou mach down o'er Delos' hills. Prior, 
Tue power of wiſdom murch'd before. Pop. Od. 

To MaiCit. v. a. 

1. To put in military movement. 

Cyrus murding bis army for divers days over 
mountains of ſnow, the dazzling ſplendor of its 
whiteneſs prejudiced the fight of very many of his 
ſoiciers. Pech on Coluars. 

2, To bring in regular proceſiun. 

Mr b them again in fair array, 

And bid them form the happy day; 
The happy day deſign'd to wait 
On William's fame, and Europe's ſate. 

Manch. . ſ. ſ marcher, Fr.] 

1. Military mmement; journey of ſoldiers. 

Theſe troops came to the army haraffed with a 
long and weariſome mer, and caſt away their 
zrms and garments, and fought in their ſhirts. 

, Bacon War with Spain. 

Who ſhould command, by his Almighty nod, 
THofe choſen troops, unconſcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th” appointed end, 

Their marches to begin, 2nd thither tend. Fluctim. 
2. Grave and ſolemn walk. 


Prior. 


Addiſin's Cato. 


5. Marches, without ſingular. [ marcu, Gothick ; 
me:anc, Saxon; marche, Fr.] Borders; limits; 
confines. 

They of thoſe marches 
Shall he a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering bourderers. .Shakeſp. 

The Engliſh colonies were enforced to keep 
continual guards upon the borders and marches 
round them. Davies. 

It is not fit that a King of an ifland ſhould have 
any marches or borders but the four ſeas. Davies. 

Mw/kcnts. . ſ. [from marcheur, Fr.] Preſident 
of the marches or borders. 

Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the 
Welſhmen at their-own charge; the lands which 
they gained they held to theirfown uſe; they were 
called lords marchers, and had royal liberties. 

; Davies on Ireland. 

Maacnioxzss. . , | feminnie, formed by 


tin a chi. The wife of a marquis. 

The king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing 
Than marchi-neſs of Pembroke. Shak, Hem, VIII. 


marchion:ſs, and from a marchion ſi a queen, and now 
he intends to crown my innocency with the glory 
of martyrdom. Bacon's Apophth, 

The lady marchioneſ;, his wife, ſolicited very di- 
ligently the timely preſervation of her huſband. 

Clarendon. 

MR ANR. u. ſ. [moſſopanc, French. ] A kind 
of ſweet bread or biſcuit. 

Along whoſe ridge ſuch bones are met, bh 
Like comfits round in marchpane fet. / Sidney. 

Ma/kc1D. adj. | marcidas, Latin.] Lean; pi- 
ning; wits 

A burning colliquative fever, the ſofter parts 
being melted away, the heat continuing its aduſ- 
tion upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes into 
a marcid fever. | Harvey. 

He on his own fiſh pours the nobleſt oil; 
That to your marcid dying herbs aſſign'd, 
By the rank ſmell and taſte betrays its kind. Dryd. 

MarCoUR. nf. | marcor, 1 Leanneſs; 
the ſtate of withering; waſte of fleſh. 

Conſidering the exolation and languor enſuing 
the action of venery in ſome, the extenuation 
and marcar in others, it much abridgeth our days. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a leſ- 
ſer withering, which is curable ; or perfect, that 
is, an entire waſting of the body, excluding all 
means of cure. . Ha vey. 

Mank. u. ſ. [mne, Saxon. ] 

1. The female of a horſe. 

A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed, 
Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, 


By ſubſtituting mares, produc'd on earth, ; 
M hoſe wombs coneeiy'd a more than mortal birth. 


Dryden, 


| 2. [From mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined 


by the nations of the north to torment ſleepers. ] 

A kind of torpor or ſtagnation, which ſeems to 

preſs the ſtomach with a weight ; the night hag. 
Mab, his merry queen by night, 

Beſtrides young folks that lie upright, 

In elder times the mare that height, 

Which plagues them out of meaſure. Drayt. Ny. 

Muſhrooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in 

the ſtomach. | Bacon s Net Hiſt. 

MAa/rtSCHAL. u. ſ. [mareſchal, Fr. derived by 

Junius from mare, the female of an horſe.] A 

chief commander of an army. 


At him ſo fiercely, that the upper murge 


adding the Engliſh female termination to the La- 


From a private gentlewoman he made me 4 


verge. 
He drev/ his flaming ſword, and ſtruck , 


Of his ſevenfold ſhield away it took. 
Never ſince 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
Or on the breathed m of the ſea; 
An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 


a ſhort note. 
As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper 


rallel. 


3- The edge ofa wound or ſore. 

Al the advantage to be gathered from it is on- 
ly from the evenneſs of its margiz, the purpoſe 
will be as fully anſwered by Keeping that under 
only. Sharp's Surge) y. 


Placed, or written on the margin. 


obſervation note with a marginal ſtar, as being 
worthy of your ſecond year's review. Maui, Ley, 
MazxGINATED. adj. | marginatus, Latin; from 
margin. | Having a margin. l 
A title of ſovereignty in Germany; in its original 
import, keeper of the marches or borders. 


violet. 


tin.] A yellow flower, devoted, I ſuppoſe, to 
the virgin, 


the petals of them are, for the moſt part, crens- 


ſucculent. 


roſe and marizold. _ Peachan. 
The marigold, whofe courtier's face 
Echoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe. 
To MA'RINATE. v. a. | mariner, French. 10 
negar. 
Why am I ſtyl'd a cook, if I'm ſo loath 
To mar mate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth. Aung“ Cort, 
Mak1'NE. adj. [m:ainus, Latin.) Belonging to 
the ſea. * 
The king was deſirous that the ordinances of 
England and France, touching marine affairs, might 
be reduced into one form. Hayward. 
Vaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine bo- 
dies, are found lodged in all ſorts of ſtone. I cdu. 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, 
But tothe ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth's Cv. 
Maxr1'xE. u. . [la marine, French. ] 
1. Sea-affairs. ; 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, 
and Oneſicrates his intendant-general of marine, 


have 


MarRGRAVE. . þ. | marck and graff, German, 1 % 


MenIE TS. . , [vile marime.] A kind f 
D 1 "rt . 2 
Mn OH. . | Mary and geld; caltha, La- 


The marigeld hath a radiated diſcous flower; 5 


ted, the ſeeds crooked and rough; thoſe which N 
are uppermoſt long, and thoſe within ſhort : tue 
leaves are long, intire, and, for the moſt part, 
NM il, J 7. A. 
Your circle will teach you to draw truly all RF 
ſpherical bodies. The moſt of flowers; as, the 


1. The border; the brink; the edge; the 5 


Shakeſp, 


Which fill'd the margin of the fatal flood. Dy. Zn, 
2. The edge of a page left blank, or fill'd win 


Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all. Sa. 
Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and 
the margins of our Bibles acknowledge to be pa- 
Hammend, % 
He knows in law, nor text, nor margoint, Seu, Mo 


Ma'xG1xAL. adj, | marginal, Fr. from margin] 


We cannot better interpret the meaning of 
theſe words than pope Leo himſelf expoundeth W 
them, whoſe ſpeech concerning our Lord's aſcen-. 
ſion may ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs. Heooter, 

What remarks you find worthy of your riper Z 


Clea us luna. 2 
Fair is the marig»ld, for — meet. Ga, 


ſalt fiſh, and then preſerve them in oil and vi- ® 


P: — 2» TN Wax, 


7 2 
* 
2 


Are to be drained. 


MAR 


have both left relations of the ſtate of the Indies 


at that time. Lirbuthnt. 
2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be employed 
in deſcents upon the land. 
MAa'x1NER. 2. ſ. [from mare, Lat. marinier, Fr. 
A ſeaman ; a ſailor. 
The merry mar iner unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraight- 


wa 
Turn'd . ſhore. Fairy Queen. 
We oft deceive ourſelves, as did that marine: 
who, miſtaking them for precious ſtones, brought 
home his ſhip fraught with common pebbles from 
the Indics. Glawville. 
His buſy mariners he haſtes, 
His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore. Dryden. 
What miner is not afraid, 
To venture in a ſhip decay'd. Swift. 
Ma/zJoRAM. u. ſ. [marjorana, Lat. marjol.ne, 
Fr.] A fragrant plant of many kinds ; the bat- 
tard kind only grows here. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 


upon their heads garlands of hongyſuckles, wood- | 


bine, and ſweet marjoram. Peacham on Draw. 

Ma'z1$H. . /. [m.rais, French; meny, Saxon; 
marrſche, Dutch. ] A bog; a fen; a ſwamp ; Wa- 

ground; a marſh ; a moraſs ; a moor. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which 
way, by reaſon of the mi, the Engliſh. horſe 
were leaſt able to purſue. Hayward. 

When they had avenged the blood of their bro- 
ther, they turned again to the mari/h of Jordan, 

I Mac. iX. 42+ 

Lodriniue, carried away with the breaking in 
of the horſemen, was driven into a mari/h ; 
where, being ſore wounded, and faſt in the mud, 
he had done the uttermoſt. Knolls. 

His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades ; 
Oft, when heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 
To mariſhes reſorts. Sandy's Parapbraſe. 

From the other hil 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the ih glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's hath 
. illon. 


Ma'z1SH. adj. Mooriſh ; fenny ; boggy ; 
ſwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health 
of ſome plantations, that they have built along the 
ſea and rivers, in mariſþ and unwholeſome grounds. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

The fen and quagmire ſo mari/> by kind, 
Tufſer's Huſbandry. 

Mw'x1TAL. adj. [maritus, Latin; marital, Fr.] 
Pertaining to a huſband ; incident to a huſband. 

If any one retains a wife that has been taken 
in the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the 
crime of bawdry. But becauſe repentance does 


conſiſt in the mind, and fince Chriſtian charity, 


as well as marital affection, eaſily induces a belief 
thereof, this law is not obſerved. Ayliffe. 

It has been determined by ſome unpolite pro- 
feſſors of the law, that a huſband may exerciſe 
his marital authority ſo far, as to give his wife mo- 
derate correction. Art of Tormenting. 
_ Mw'xrTATED. adj. [from maritus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing a huſband, Dis. 

MRT TIMAL. Nadi. [maritims, Latin; mari- 

Mairiux. time, French.) 

1. Per formed on the ſea; marine. 

I diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſ- 
ſages and incidents therein. Ralngb's Eſſays. 

2. Relating to the ſea ; naval. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of experience in maritime ſervice, had fomewhat 
deen ſhrewdly touched. Wiaton's Buc lung bum. 

3. Bordering on the ſea. 

The friend, the ſhores maritimal 
Sought — 1 bed,, ard found a place upon which 
„„ 
The murmuring billows. 

Ercoco, and the leſs 
Monbaza and Quiloa. 


Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupidity 


vice kings 


Chapman's Iliad. | 
Milton. | 


; 


M AR 


and ignorance, that a maritimetown ſhould neglect 


the patronage of him who was god of the ſeas. 


HAdaijon. 

Marx. . /. [marc, Welſh ; meanc, Saxon ; 
mercke, Dutch; marque, French. ] 

1. A token by which any thing is known. 

Once was proclaityed throughout all Ireland, 
that all men ſhould mark their cattle with an open 
ſeveral mark upon their flanks or buttocks, ſo a5 
if they happen to be ſtolen, they might appear 
whoſe they were. Spenſer on. Ireluul. 

In the preſent form of the earth there are certain 
marks and indications of its firſt ſtate ; with which, 
if we compare thoſe things that are recorded in ſa- 
cred hiſtory, we may diſcover what the earth was 
in its firſt original, Burnet. 

The urine is a lixivium of the ſalts in a human 
body, and the proper mark of the ſtate and quan- 
tity of ſuch ſalts ; and therefore very certain indi- 
cations for the choice of diet may be taken from 
the ſtate of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. A token; an impreſſion. 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian ſwords betray'd my fleeping life : 

Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 

The ſhame I bear below, the marks I a 
ryan, 

'T was then old ſoldiers cover'd o'er with ſcars, 
The mu &; of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 

If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. Dryd. Fuv. 

At preſent there are ſcarce any mart; left of a 
ſubterraneovus fire; for the earth is cold, and over- 
run with graſs and ſhrubs. £ddijon on Italy. 

3. A proof; an evidence. 

As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſepa- 
ration, ſo the being of one language is a mart of 
union. acon. 

The Argonauts ſailed up the Danube, and from 
thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their 
ſhip Argo upon their ſhoulders ; a murk of great 
ignorance in geography among the writers of that 
time. Arbuthnot an Coins. 


Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, 
As much for mock as mark. Shak-ſpeare. 
- Conveniency of notice. 

Gn the north ſea bordereth Stow, ſo called, 
per eminentiam, as a place of great and good mark 
and ſcope. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Any thing at which a miiſible weapon 1s di- 
rected. : 

France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ire- 
land, and could better reward the conqueror. 

Davics on Ireland. 
Be made the mart 

For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes. Den. 
7. The evidence of a horſe's age. 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in 
horſes, which hath a hole as big as you may lay a 
pea within it; and weareth ſhorter and ſhorter 
every year, till at eight years old the tooth is 
{mooth. Bacon's Natal Hiſtory. 
8. [ Marque, French.] Licence of repriſals. 

9. | Marc, French. ] A ſum of thirteen ſhillings 

and fourpence. 

We give thee for reward athouſand mrs. Shak. 

Thirty of theſe pence make a mancus, which 
ſome think to be. all one with a mark, for that 
manca and mancuſa is tranſlated, in ancient books, 
by marca. Camden; Remains. 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amount- 
ing to forty pounds or more, a noble is pa'd to 
fine; and ſo for every hundred mart; more a no- 
ble. Bacon. 

10. A character made by thoſe who cannot 
write their names. 

Here are marriage vows for ſigning ; 

Set your marks that cannot write. Dryd. Xing Av. 
Lorenzo ſign'd the bargain with his mark. I. 
To MAKK. v. a. | merkeny Dutch; meancan, 

Saxon; marquer, French. 

1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 

Will it not be received, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 


MAR 


Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't. Shakeſpeare's Macb+th. 


For our quiet potieſſion of things uſeful, they 
are naturally zur ked where there is need. Grew. 
2. To notify as by a mark 
That which was once the index to point out alt 
virtues, does now mark out that of the world 
where leaſt of them refidess Decay of Fist. 
3- To note; to take notice of. 
Alas, poor country ; 
Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend 
the air, 
Are made, not mar d. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Mark them which cauſe diviſions contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. 
i Rom, xvi. 17. 
4+ To heed ; to regard as valid or important. 
Now ſwear, and call to witneſs 
Heav'n hell, and earth, I = «+ it not from one 
That breathes beneath ſuch complicated 3 
* 


To Mask. v. . To note; to take notice. 

Men mark when they hit, and never mart when” 
they miſs, as they do alſo of dreams. Bacen's F ſays. - 

Mark a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned 
to make this marriage; it is to make way for the 
divorce which he intended afterwards. Dryden. 

MARKER. . h 1 Fr. from mark. 

1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 

2. One that notes, or takes notice. 

Ma'«Kez7. . . [anciently written mercat, or 
mercatas, Lat.] .- 

1. A public time, and appointed place, of buy- 
ing and felling. 

It were good that the privilege of a mriee were 
given, to enable them to their defence; for there 
is nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility than many 
market towns, by reatun the people repairing often 
thither will learn civil manners. Spenſer. 

Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, 
And thank Heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can, youare not for all markets. Shake. 

They counted our life a paſtime, and our time 
here a mark-t for gain. Wiſd. xv. 12. 

If one buſhel of wheat and twojof barley will, in 
the mar tee, be taken one for another, they are of 
equal worth. Lacke. 

2. Purchaſe and ſale. 

With another year's continuance of the war, 
there will hardly be money leſt in this Kingdom 
to turn the common markets, or pay rents. T 

The precious Weight 
Of pepper and Sabæan incenſe take, 
And with poit-baſte thy running market make, 
Be ſure to turn the penny. Dryden's Perſeus, 

3- Rate; price. | march, French. 

Twas then old ſoldiers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 

If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell, 
Their country's frugal bounty ; fo of old 
Was blood aid life at a Jow artet fold. Dryd. Ju. 

To MARKET. v. . To deal at a market; to 
buy or ſell ; to make bargains. 

MAa/rxKiET-BELL. . /. [mark and .] The 
bell to give notice that trade may begin in he 
market. 

Enter, go in, the h is rung. Shak. H. VI. 

Max ET-cRoss. 2. ſ. [market and cool} A 
croſs ſet up where the market is held. 

Theſe things you have articulated, 

Proclaim'd at maurketcrofſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With ſome fine colour. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 

Max T-vav. =. ſ. [mark and day.] The day 
on which things are publicly bought and ſold. 

Fool that I was,. I thought imperial Rome, 
Like Mantua, where on mu ej we come, 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Vir gil. 

He ordered all the Lacqueſe to be ſeized that 
were found on a mu tiday in one of his frontier 
towns. | Addiſon on I 4j. 

Ma'zxXET-FOLKS. u. /. [ market and folks. | Peo- 
ple that come to the market. 

Poor marketfolks that come to ſell 


their corn. 
5 bakeſpeare. 


MAK ET 


commodit ies are equal, when they will exchange 


Over the burning mr!, not like thoſe ſteps 


gence, that after the death of Pertinax they made 


A right good markſman. Sp. Romeo and Jul. 


MAR 


Makeer-uAx. 3. ſ. mn tet and wan.) One 
who goes to the market to ſell or buy. 

Be wary how you place your words, 

Talk like the vulgar fort of murktmen, 
That come to gather money for their corn. Shake/. 
The marketman ſhould act as if his maſter's whole 
eſtate ought to be applicd to that ſervant's buſi- 
neſs. Swift, 
MeRKET-NATD. 2. ſ. [markt and maid.] A 
woman that goes to buy or ſell. 
You are come 
A mark-tmuaid at Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love, Sh. Ant. and Cleo. 

Ma'xKET-PLACE. v. ſ. ſrarkt and place. ] Place 
where the market is held. 

The King, thinking he had put up his ſword, 
becauſe of the noife, never took leiſure to hear 
his anſwer, but made him priſoner, meaning the 
next morning to put him to death in the wer- 

lace, S:dney. 

The gates he order'd all to be unbarr'd, 

And from the aue to draw the guard. Dryd. 

Behold the markerpl::ce with poor o'eripread, 
The man of Roſs divides the weekly bread. Pope. 

MAa'RKET-PRICE. Fn. ſ. [ market and price or rate.] 

MAK EI- RATE. & he price at which any 
thing is currently ſold. 

Money governs the world, and the mar tet lac 
is the meaſure of the worth of men as well as of 
fiſhes. L' Eftrange 

He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his 
market, will not ſtick to have it at the market _ 

cke. 

Mx'xKET-Town. z. /. A town that has the 
privilege of a ſtated market ; not a village. 

Nothing doth ſooner canſe civility in any country 
than markt:9:mn;, by reaſon that people repairing 
often thither will learn ciyil manners of the better 
ſort. * 

No, no, the pope's mitre my maſter Sir Roger 
Teized, when they would have burnt him at our 
mark: tinwn, | Gay. 

Mank FTAELT. adj. [from 22 

1. Such as may be ſold ; ſuch for which a buyer 
may be found. 

A plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable, Shakeſp. 

2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian ſoldiers arrived to that impu- 


open ſale of the empire, as if it had been of com- 
mon mark-ta5]- wares, Decay of Piety. 
The eta value of any quantities of two 


one for another. Locke. 
Ma/xkwat, Jn .. [mk and man.] A man 
MRKSHAN. ſkilful to hit a mark. 
In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. 

Al aim'd fo near when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. 


Whom nothing can procurc, 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill: 
This is the murk/man, ſafe and ſure, 
Who MRi!! is right, and prays to be fo ſtill. Herbert. 
An ordinary mam may know certainly when 
he Moots Icfs wide at what he aims. Dryden. 
MARL. . . L, Welſh; mergel,, Dutch; 
Nga, Latin : me, true, Fr. in Saxon, Me ii is 
marrow, with aa allufive ſignification, marle being 
the fatneſs of the earth.] 

Mu is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and by its having lain ſo deep in the 
earth as not to have ſpent or weakened its ferti- 
lizing quality by any product. Mar! is ſuppoſed 
to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed 
to be fertile from us falt and oily quality. Nu v. 

We unterſtand by the term i Ample native 
earths, leſs heavy than the bules or clays, not ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile while moiſt, 
ary and crumbly between the fingers, and readily 
dittuſible in water. Hill. 

Mar! is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fat- 
neſs, and not heating the ground too much. Bacon. 

Uneaſy ſteps 


MAR 


To Mart. 0. a, ſfrom the noun.) To manure 
with marl. | 
Improvements by marling, liming, and draining, 
have been ſince money was at five and fix per 
cent. Child. 
Sandy land mar led will bear good peaſe. Mortimer. 
To Mar. 2. a. {from me.] To faſten the 
ſails with marline. Ainſworth. 
Ma'zL1xE. n. ſ. mean. Skimer.] Long wreaths 
of untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, with which 
the ends of cables are guarded againſt friction. 

Some the gall'd ropes with dawby line bind, 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling . 

ryd-n. 

Mx'rLINESPIKE» . . A ſmall piece of iron 
for faſtening ropes together, or to open the bolt 
rope when the ſail is to be ſewed in it. Bailey. 

Maxi y1T. z. ſ. [marl and pit. ] Pit out of which 
marl is dug. . 

Several others, of different figures, were found ; 
part of them in riyulet, the reſt in a Mit in a 
field. Wordword, 

— tv. adj. [from marl.] Abounding with 
marl. . 

The oak thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and 
will penetrate ſtrangely to come at a marly bottom. 


Mortimer, 
Ma/rxMALADE. 1. /. [marmalade, Fr. marnelo, 
MAaRMALET. Portugueſe, a quince ] 


Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into a 
conſiſtence with ſugar : it is ſubaſtringent, grate- 
ful to the ſtomach. Quincy. 

MarmoRaT1ON. u. ſ. ¶ armor, Latin. ] Incruſt- 
ation with marble. Didi. 

MaRMOREAN. adj. L marmorcui, Lat.] Made of 
marble. Diet. 

M aeos ET. u. ſ. Lnarnnuſet, French. ] A ſmall 
monkey. 

I will inſtru thee how 
To ſnare the nimble m t Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

MARMOT. Italian.] 

MARMOTTO. *,. LItalian. 

The mar motto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
than a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live 
upon its own fat. Ray on the Creaticn. 

MAakQUuETRY. #. /. [marqueteric, Frenfh. ] Che- 
quered work; work inlaid with variegation. 

M Kis. z. f. [marquis, Fr. marchio, Latin; 
mar grave, German.] | 8 

1. In England one of the ſecond order of nobi- 
lity, next in rank to a duke. 

None may wear ermine but princes, and their 
is a certain number of ranks allowed to dukes, 
marquiſſes, and earls, which they muſt not exceed. 

Venchem an Drawing, 

2. Margiuis is uſed by Shak:ſpcare for marchicn;ſs, 

[marquijc, French. ] 

You ſhall have 
Two noble partners with you : the old ducheſs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady margze/s Dorſet. Shakeſp. 

Mascus ar k. n. f. [marquiſut, French. ] The 
ſeigniory of a marquis. 

MAR ER. 1. /. [from mar.] One who ſpoils 
or hurts any thing. 

You be indeed makers, or mers, of all mens 
manners within the realm. =Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

MakRIAGE. . J. [ mariagey Fr. maritagium, low 
Latin, from mariu.] The act of uniting a man 
and woman for life. 8 

The marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience. Shak. Hemy VIII. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpoſe mars iage, fend me word to-morrow . 
Shakeſpeare, 

The French king would have the difpoſing of the 
marrz.ge of Bretagne, with an exception, that he 
Mould not marry her himſelf. f : gacen. 

Some married per ſons, even in their marriage, 
do better pleaſe God than ſome virgins in their 
ſtate of virginity : they by giving great example of 
conjugal affection, by preſerving their faith un- 
broken, and by educating children in the fear of 
God, pleaſe God in a higher degree than thoſe vir- 
gins whoſe piety is not anſwerable to their oppor- 
tunities. Taylor, 


MAR 


MantA is often uſed in compoſition. 

ö In a late draught of marriage- articles, a lady ſti- 

pulated with her huſband, that ſhe ſhall be at li- 

berty to patch on which ſide ſhe pleaſes. Addiſon, 
I by the honor of my marriage- bed, 


To theſe whom death again did wed, 
This grave's the ſecond merriage-bed : 
For though the hand of fate could force . 
Twixt ſoul and body a divorce, 
It could not fever man and wife, 
Becauſe they both liv'd but one life, 


2 8 g 
There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
Drabam. 


| Thither our fatal mar riage · bed convey. 
| Thou ſhalt come into the marr:age-chamber. Tol. 
Neither her worthinefs, which in truth was 


great, nor his own ſuffering for her, which is I 


wont to endear affection, could fetter his fickle- 


neſs; but before the mwrrioge-day appointed, he 1 


had taken to wife Baccha, of whom ſhe com- 
plained. Sidney, 

Virgin awake! the 1mrriage-hour is nigh. Pope. 

Give me, to live and die, 
A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage- tie. Dryden, 

MMazrIAGEABLE. adj. [from marriage. 

1. Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one with another, produces 
four children, and that is the proportion of chil. 
dren which any marriageavls man or woman may 
be preſumed ſhall have. Gran, 

I am the father of a young heireſs whom 1 be- 
gin to look upon as marriogeable. Spettator, 

When the girls are twelve years old, which is 
the marriageabl; age, their paretts take them home. 

Sai 7. 

2. Capable of union. f 

They led the vine 
To wed her elm; ſhe ſpons'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters to adorn 
His barren leaves. Millar. 

Ma'xRIED. adj. [from m.] Conjugal ; con- 
nubial. 

Thus have you ſhunn'd the marry'd ſtate. Dryden. 

Ma'xrow. u. f. [menz, Saxon; ſmerr, Erſe ; 
ſmergh, Scottiſh.) 

All the bones of the body which have any con- 
ſiderable thickneſs have either a large cavity, or 
they are ſpongious, and full of little cells: an both 
the one and the other there is an oleagenous ſub- 
Nance, called marrow, contained in proper viſicles 
or membranes, like the fat: in the larger bones 
this fine oil, by the geatle heat of the body, is ex- 
haled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, and 
enters ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to ſome 
fine canals excavated in the ſubſtance of the bone, 
that the marrow may ſupple the fibres of the bones, 
and render them leſs apt to break. Quincy. 

Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and , 
That from his loins no kopeful branch may ſpring. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The fkn!l hath brains as a kind of mrrow with- 
in it: the back bone hath one kind of marrow, and 
other bones of the body hath another: the jaw- 
bones have no rw ſerered, but a little pulp of 


marrow diffuſed, Bacon, 
Pamper'd and edify'd their zeal 
With marrow puddings many a meal. Hud bras. 


He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 
The point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. Addijon, 
Manko, in the Scottiſh dialeR, to this day, 
denotes a fcllow, companion, or affociate ; as alſo 
equal match, be met suit bis marrow, [mari, huſ- 
band, French, 
_ Though buying and ſelling doth wonderful well, 
Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend 
With theef or his marry for fear of il end. 7. Jr. 
Mu zrowBoNE. u. ſ. [tone and marrow, ] 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 
2. In burleſque language, the &nees. 
Upon this he fell down upon his marrowbones, 
and begged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. 
L'Eftrang', 
Down on your marrowbones, upon your allegi- 
ance ; and make an acknowledgment of your of- 


I propoſe that Palamon ſhall be 


On heaven's azure, Milton. 


In marriage join d with beauteous Emily, Drydcn, 


fences ; for I will have awple ſatisfaction. H. „ 
M' azcw- 


After young Arthur claim this land for mine. Sh, © 
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MAR 
MnsewVAr. 1 ſ. A kind of a 


marrow 
Avaunt ! 

Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 

Which thou doſt glare with. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

To MARRY. v. a. | marier, Fr. moritor, Latin. ] 
t. To join a man and woman; as performing 

the rite. ; 

What ! ſhall the curate controul me? Tell him, 
that he ſhall marry the couple himſelf. Cay. 

2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. 

When Auguſtus conſulted with Mecznas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mecænas took 
the liberty to tell him, that he maſt either marry 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life ; 
there was no third way, he had made him ſo great. 

Bacon Eſſays. 
To take for huſband or wife. 
ou'd think it ſtrange if I ſhould marry her. Sb. 

As a mother ſhall ſhe meet him, and receive him 
as a wife married of a virgin. Ecchuſ. xv. 2. 

To MARRV. v. a. To enter into the conjugal ſtate. 

He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shak. 
Let them marryto whom they think beſt. Num 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for 

after that difficulty was removed, MÆneas might 

* and eſtabliſh the Trojans. Dryden's Dufi eſnoy. 


e (are derived from the Saxon menrc 
Mans, a ſen, or fenny place. Gibſon's Cam, 


48, 

Mans u. u. , mene, Saxon. See Maxis u.] 
A fen; a bog; a ſwamp; a watry tract of land. 

In their courſes make that round, 
In meadows and in mar/bes ſound, 
Of them ſo call'd the fayry ground, 
Of which they have the keeping. Drayt. Nymphid. 

Worms for colour and ſhape, alter even as the 
ground out of which they are got ; as the og 
worm and the ſtag worm. Walton's Angler. 

We may ſee in more conterminous climates 
great variety in the people thereof; the up-lands 
in England yield ſtrong, ſinewy, hardy men; the 
war/b-lands, men of large and high ſtature. Hale. 

our low meadows and ma- ſh-lands you need 

not lay up till April, except the Spring be very 
wet, and your mar/bes very poachy. Mort. Huſband: v. 

MaRSH-MALLOW, #. /. [ altbea, Lat.] It is in 
all reſpects like the mallow, but its leaves are more 
ſoft and woolly. Miller. 

MARSH=MARIGOUD. #. . lago, Latin, | This 
flower conſiſts of n. are 3 
eircularly, and expand in ferm of a roſe, in the 
middle of which riſes the pointal, which becomes 


a membranaceous fruit, in which there are ſevera! | 


cells, for the moſt part bent downwards, collected 
into little heads, and full of ſeeds. Miller, 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron-blue, 

To ſhade mrrſb-marigolds of ſhining hue. Dryden. 

MARSHALL. . J. [mareſchal, Fr. mareſchallus, 
low Lat. from cas, old French; a word com- 
pounded of mare, which, in old French, ſignified 
a horſe, and ſ ale, a ſort of ſervant; one that has 
the charge of horſes. ] 

I. The chicf officer of arms. 

The duke of Suffolk claims 
To be high ſteward; next the duke of Norfolk 
Fo be earl marſhall, Shakeſpeare. 
2. An officer who regulates combats in the liſts. 
Dares their pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As in a liſted field to fight their cauſe ? 
Unaſk d the royal grant; no marſpal by, 
As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden 

3. Any one who regulates rank or order at a 
feaſt, or any other aſſembly. 

Through the hall there walKF:d to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, hal of the ſame, 

Whoſe name was Appetite ; he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without blame. 

Fairy Queen. 

4. An harbinger; a purſuivant ; one who goes 


| before a prince to declare his coming, and provide 
tertainment. 


Ma'xxowLESS» adj. [from ren. Void of 


MAR 


| Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a 
mer/hal to lodge the love of her in his mind, 


which now was ſo well placed as it needed no 
help of outward harbinger. Sidney. 
To MARSHALL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To arrange; to rank in order. | 
Multitude of jealouſies, and lack of ſome pre- 
dominant deſire, that ſhould mar/hal and put in or- 
der all the reſt, maketh any man's heart hard to 
find or ſound. Bacm. 
It is as unconceivable how it ſhould be the di- 
rectrix of ſuch intricate motions, as that a blind 
man ſhould mr/bal an army. Glanvill's Scepis. 
Anchiſes look'd not with ſo pleas'd a face, 
In numb'ring o'er his future Roman race, 
And marſbalimg the heroes of his name, 
As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryd. 
2. To lead as an harbinger. 
Thou mar/halſt me the way that I was going. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
MAsUHALLER. . ſ. [from marſhal.] One that 
arranges ; one that ranks in order. 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh po- 
etry, and the beſt ut of words. Trapp. 
MensuaLSsEA. u. ſ. [ from marſhal. } The pri- 
ſon in Southwark belonging to the marſhal of the 
2 [ 5 , 
A'RSHALSHIP, . ſ. | from marſhal. | The of- 
fice of a marſhal. a 4 
MarsHe'LDER. . , A gelderroſe, of which it 
is a ſpecies. 
MarsHro'cCKET. . . A ſpecies of water- 
creiles. ; 
Ma'xsnv. adj. [from marſh. ] 
1. Boggy ; wet; fenny ; ſwampy. 
Though here the mar/by grounds approach your 
fields, f 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden. 
It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit mary, fat, 
low, moiſt ſoils, near ſtagnating water. Arbuthnot. 
2. Produced in marſhes. 
Feed 


With delicates of leaves and mar/by weed. Dryden. 

MaxrT. . 422 from market. ] 

1. A place of publick traffic. 

Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould 
ſerve for a place of mut, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt 
that the church ſhould be made an inn, Hooker. 

If any born at Epheſus 
Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
He dies. Shakeſpeare. 

Ezechiel, in the deſcription of Tyre, and the 
exceeding trade that it had with all the Eaſt as the 
only mart town, reciteth both the people with 
whom they commerce, and alſo what commodi- 
ties every country yielded. Raleigh. 

Many come to a great mart of the beſt horſes. 

Temple. 

The French, fince the acceſſion of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, ſupply with cloth the beſt mar: we had 
in Europe. Addiſon. 

2. Bargain ; purchaſe and ſale. 

I play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart, Shakeſp. 

3- Letters of mart. See Mark. 

To Marr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To traffick ; 
to buy or fell. 

Sooth when I was young I wou'd have ranſack'd 
The pedlar's ſilken treaſury, you've let him go, 
And nothing ma ted with him. eſpeare. 

Cafſius, you yourſelf, 
Do ſell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. Shak-ſpeares Julius Cxſar. 
If he ſhall think it fit, 
A ſaucy ſtranger in his court to mart, 


| 


As in a ſtew. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
MxzaTEN. n. ſ. | marte, martre, Fr. martes, 
Ma'xTERN, J Latin. 


1. A large Kind of weeſel, whoſe fur is much 
valued. x 

2. | Martel:t, Fr. ] A kind of ſwallow that builds 
in houſes; a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, cauſed to be engraved, on the communion 
| cup, a main, a bird like a ſwallow, fitting upon 2 


MAR 
3 adj, ¶ martial, Prench ; martiafiy 


1. Warlike ; fighting; given to war; brave. 
Into my feeble breaſt 
Come gerftly, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the mania troops thou doſt infeſt, 
And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy L. 
The queen of martials, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them. Chapman, 
It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern 
people have invaded the northern, but contrari- 
wiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, that the northern 
tract of the world is the more marital region. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
His ſubjeAs call'd aloud for war; 
But peaceful Kings o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. Dry, 
2. Having a warlike ſhew ; ſuiting war. 


See 

His thouſands, in what mart] equipage 
They iſſue forth! Steel bows and ſhafts their arms, 
Of equal dread in fight or in purſuit. Milton, 
When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſick every boſom warms. Pepe. 
3- Belonging to war ; not civil ; not according. 
to the rules or practice of peaceable government. 
Let his neck anſwer for it, if there is any mar-' 
tial law in the world. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They proceeded in a kind of martial juitice with 
eneraies, offering them their law before they drew 
their ſword. Bacon's Holy War. 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 
The natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically 
differenced by the planets, and eſteemed martial or 
jovial according to the colours whereby they anſwer 
you planets. 6 Browns 

5. Having parts or properties of iron, which is 
called Mars by the chemiſts. 
Mx'&T1AL1s T. u. . | from martial.) A warrior 
a fighter. 
Many brave adventurous ſpirits fell for love of 
her; amongſt others the high-hearted mr. 
who firſt loſt his hands, then one of his chiefeſt 
limbs, and laſtly his life. Howel. 
Mx T18GAL. z. . [martingale, French. ] It is a 
broad ſtrap made faſt to the girths under the belly 
of a horſe, and runs between the twolegs to faſten 
the other end, under the noſeband of the bridle. 

Harris. 

Mx/zT1xXMAs. u. ſ. [martin and maſs. ] The feaſt 
of St. Martin; the eleventh of November, com- 
monly corrupted to martilmas or martlemas. 

Martiimas heefe doth bear good tacke, 
When countrey-folke do pong 0s 4; Tufſor. 
MATX ET. I 3. /. [mortinet, French. ] A kind 
M&/xTLET. [ of ſwallow. 

This gueſt of Summer, 

The temple-haunting mart does approve, 
By his lov'd manfionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this. bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape 75 the gather d clouds for rain; 

Then firſt the mart/:t meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 

Dryden. 

M' ATR ETS. r. . They are ſmall lines faſtened 
to the leech of the ſail, to bring that part of the 
leech which is next to the yard- arm cloſe up to the 
yard, when the ſoil is to be furled. Bailey. 
MARTIR. . /. [GR: martyr, French. ] One 
who by his death bears witneſs to the truth. 
Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's turn; 
if not to conquer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a- 
martyr. King Charls- 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyr: be 
filenced. 1 0s 


Nearer heav'u his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, 

The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight, Dry-- 
To be a martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the truth 
of Chriſt ; but the witneſſing of the truth was 


| mole-hill between two trees. 2erachars or Hl. 


then ſo generally attended with perſecution, that 


martyrdom now ſignifies not only to witneſs, but 


to witneſs by death. S>uth's Sermons. 
The firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged, 
in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that divine per- 
ſoa for whom he ſuffer Audi on. 
Socrates, 
Truth's early champion, »artyr for his God. Thom. 
To MRT VR. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To put to death for virtue, or true profeſſion. 
'£. To murder; to deſtroy. 
| You could not beg for grace. 

Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you: 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shak. 
Tf to every common funeral, : 

By your eves martyr'd, ſuch grace were allow'd, 


| 


Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 
\ Suckling . 
N ny d with the gout. Pope. 


Maar vRDOM. 2. from maityr.] The death 
of a martyr ; the honour of a martyr; teſtimony 
born to truth by voluntary ſubmiſſion to death. | 

If an infide] ſhould purſue to death an heretick 
profeiling Chriſtianity only for Chriſtian profeſſion 
{ake, could we deny unto him the honour of . 
tyr om? Ilocker. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly 
honour, he intends to crown their innocency wich 
the glory of motyrdom. Hacon. 

: Herod, whoſe unbleſt 
Hand, O! what dares not jealous greatneſs ? tore 
A thouſand ſweet babes from their mother's 

breaſt, 
The blooms of mar iy dow. Craſhaw. 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſect 
With long and tedious hayor fabled Knights 
In battles feign'd ; the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic wrt dom 
Uaoſung. a 

What miſts of providence are theſe, 

So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dy yden. 
 MarTYRO'LOGY. 2. ſ. [ säge, Fr. martyro- 
dag tam, Lat.] A regiſter of martyrs. N 

In the Roman martyro/:gy we find at one time 
many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian, 
being met together in a church, rather than eſcape 
by offering a little incenſe at tneir coming out. 

Stlling fleet, 

MarTvyroLoOGIST. n /. [martyrolegiſic, Fr. 
A writer of martyrology. 

MakvEL, a. /. CD, French. ] Awonder; 
any thing aſtoniſhing. Little in uſe. 

Amel it were, if a man could eſpy, in the 
hole ſcripture, nothing which might breed a pro- 

able opinion, that divine authority was the fame 
-way inclinable. Honter. 

I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. 

— No marvel, you have ſo beſtirr'd your valour ; 
you cowardly raſcal ! Shikeſp. Kirg Lear. 
No mel 

Aly lord protector's hawks do towre ſo well. Sho, 

Ma'evei of Pos. A flower. Ain\worth. 

To Ma'rvEL. v. #. nur, weill ir, French. ] To 
wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, Dituſed. i 

You make me ma? v-/. Shak [peare, 

Harry, I do not only m-+4/ where thou fpend- 
Eſt thy time, but alſo how thou art * 

; 4% ra- 6. 

— The army marvell-4 at it. S bake(p. Cortwlams. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy fongs, 
proverbs, and parables. Felis. xlxii. 17. 

Mokxvzlrous. adj, [merviillcux, French. | 

1. Wonderful; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 

She has a mr bella white hand I muſt confels. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

it is marvellous in our 

Pſalms. 


Alon, 


This is the Lord's doing : 
EY. 

2. Surpaſſing credit. 

The marvellous fable includes 2 _ 
n ] ſpecially the machines of the gods. 
TY MNOOE'Y Pope's Pref. to the Thad. 

3. The marvellous is uſed, in works of criticiſm, 
to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power, op- 
poſed to the probable. 

Ma'xvELLOUSLY-. adv. from murvellous. ] Won 


_gerfully ; ſtrangely. | 


tween the fides of the dining-room door: thus 
you can do it without ing the meat. 


MAS 


You took not well, ſeignior Antonio; 

You have too much reſpe& upon the world } 
They looſe n that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellaſly chang d. Shakeſp. 

The encouragement of his too late ſucceſſes, 
with which he was marvelhuſly elated. Clarmden. 

Ma'xvELLOUSNESS. n. . [from marvellous.] 
Wonderfulneſs ; ſtrangeneſs ; aſtoniſhingneſs. 

MA'SCULINE. at. ſmaſcaling French; muſcu- 
linus, Latin. ] 

1. Male ; not female. 

Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long. Sha. 

His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two 
m-ſculine elements, exerciſing the operation upon 
nature being the feminine, Peach, on Drawing 

. why did God, 
Creator wiſe ! that peopl'd higheſt heay'n! 
With ſpirits mſc/ine, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft, 

2. Reſembling man; virile ; not ſoft ; not ef- 
feminate. 

You find ſomething bold and maſcul'ne in the air 
and poſture of the firſt figure, which is that of 
Virtue, Addiſon. 

3. [In grammar. ] It denotes the gender appro- 
priated to the male Kind in any word, though not 
always expreſling ſex. 

Max'sCULINELY. adv, [from maſculine. ] Like a 
man. : 

Aurelia tells me, you have done moſt maſculinely, 
And play the orator. Ben Jon ſon's Catiline. 

Ma'scuLINENESS. #. . [from maſculine. ] Man- 
niſhneſs ; male figure or behaviour. 

MasH. u. ſ. [nee, Dutch. ] 

r. The ſpace between the threads of a net, com- 
monly written me/Þ. 

To defend againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net 
knit with ſo ſmall maſbes, that a bee cannot get 
through, | Mortimer. 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together into 
an undiſtinguiſhed or confuſed body. | from u- 
chen, Dutch, to mix, or maſcher, French. ] 

3. A mixture for a horſe. 

Put half a peck of ground malt into a pail, then 
put to it as much ſcalding water as will wet it 
well; ſtir it about for half an hour till the water 
is very ſweet, and give it the horſe lukewarm : 
this maſh is to be given to a horſe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better ; or in 
the time of great ſickneſs, or aſter hard labour. 

Tanis Did. 

When mares foal, they feed them with s, 
and other moiſt food, Alo tiers Huſband. 

To Mas u. v. a. ſmaſeber, French.] 

1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. 

The preſſure would be intolerable, and they 
would even nah themſelves and all things elſe u- 
pieces. More, 

To break the claw of a lobſter, clap it be be- 


$<vifc. 

2. To mix malt and water together in brewing, 

Whit was put in the firſt maſping-tub draw oft, 
as alſo that liquor in the ſecond m2 bing tub. Mort. 

MASK. ».f. [muſqar, French. - 

1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. 

Now Love pulled off his it, and ſhewed his 
face unto her, and told her plainly that ſhe was 
his priſoner. Siclucy. 

Since ſhe did neglect her looking glas, 

And throw her ſun-expelling moſt aw ay; 
The air hath ftary'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. SH. 

Could we ſuppoſe that ama repreſented never 
ſo naturally the general humor of a character, it 
can never ſuit with the var ety of paſſions that are 
incident to every ſingle perſon in the courſe of a 
play. Addijon on Italy, 

2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. 

Too plain thy nakedneſs of ſoul eſpy'd, 

Why doſt thou ſtrive the conſcious ſhame to hide, 
By m.;ſ&s of eloquence, and veils of pride? Prior. 

3- A feſtive entertainment, in which the com- 

pany is maſked. 
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| | They in the end agreed, 
That at a maſque and common revelling, 
Whict was ordain'd, they ſhould perform the 


: deed. ; Dani:l. 
This thought might lead me through this worid's 
vain ma R, 


Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Mz, 

5. A dramatick performance, written iu a tra- 
1 ſtyle, without attention to rules or probabi- 
ity. 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for 
the lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſ- 
ſary for our painters and poets in their pictures, 
poems, comedies, and e. Peach, 

To Mask. v. a. | maſqurr, F reach. ] 

r. To diſguiſe with a mafk or viſor. 

What will grow of ſuch errors as go maſksd un- 
der the cloke of divine authority,” impoſſible it is 
that the wit of man ſhould imagiae, that time have 
brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker, 

"Tis not my blood 

VWherein thou ſee'tſt me m1ſted, Shakeſp. Cu ind an. 

Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; 
But being maſk'd he was not ſure. Shaukeſp. 

The old Vaticaa Terence has, at the head of 
every ſcene, the figures of all the perſons, with 
their particular diſguiſes ; and I ſaw an antique 
ſtatue mſked, which was perhaps deſigned for Gna- 
tho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with the 
figure he makes in the manutcript. Addijon, 

2. To cover; to hide. | 

I to your atiiftance do make love, 

Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. Shakeſp, Macheth, 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil is drawn 

O'r beauty's face, ſeeming to hide, 

More ſweetly ſhows the bluſhing bride : 

A ſoul whoſe intellectual beams 

No mitts do n, no lazy ſteams. Craſbaꝛv. 

To Mask. v. 2. 

1. To revel; to play the mummer. | 

Thy goon > Why, ay; come, taylor, let us 

ect; ä 
What ting ſtuff's here ! Shak:ſpeare, 

Maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. Prizr, 

2. To be diſguiſed any way. 
 Mw'sxEen. n. . [from mk. | One who revs 
in a maſk ; a mummer. 

Tell falſe Edward, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over mers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. Sb. 

Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the 
maſkers tliat are to come down from the ſcene have 
ſome motions upon the ſcene before their coming 
down. Bacon, 

The »1fters come late, and I think will ſtay, 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Done, 

Mes Lix. ach. 8 from m;jcellme.] Com- 
poſed of various kinds; as in bread, made of 
wheat and rye. 

MA'SON. „. ſ. [migin, French; machio, low 
Latin. } A builder with ſtone. 

Many find a reafon very wittily before the thin: 
be true ; that the materials being left rough, are 
more manageable in the »ma/on's hand than if they 
had been ſmooth. Wotton, 

A maſon that makes a wall, meets with a ſtone 
that wants no cutting, and places it in his work. 

. 

M4'soxry. u. ſ. [magmeri, French. ] The craft 
or performance of a maſon, 

MASQUERA'DE. ». /. from moſque. ] 

1. A diverſion in which the company is maſked. 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls and midnight -wjpurrad-ty 
Safe trom the treach'rous friend, and daring ſyark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark. Poe. 

2. Ditguiſe. 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to 
viſit thee in m ſqrerade, Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plaineſt and ſincereſt, is 
forced to gain admittaace in diſguiſe, and court us 
in maſquerade, F. lan on the Clafſi l.: 


Will you prepare for this maſque to- night? Shak. 


4. A revel ; apiece of mummery ; a wild buſtle, 


To MAaSQuERA'Dt. v. n. {from the noun.) 
1, 10 


*are, Ita] 
I, Car 


date deſt 


LH 


happy revival of maſpuerading among us. 


- of gold that comes into Spain is drawn. 
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x. Togo in diſguiſe. 
A freak took an aſs in the head, and he goes in- 
fo the woods, maſguerading up and down in a lion's 


n. 5 LU Fſtrange. 
2. To aſſemble in maſks. 
I find that our art hath not gained much by the 


MASQUERA'DER. . . {from maſquerade.) A 

rſon in a maſk. 

The moſt dangerous ſort of cheats are but - 
gitraders under the vizor of friends. L. Eftrange. 

Mass. n. ſ. [maffe, French; maſſa, Latin 

1. A body ; a lump; a continuous quantity. 

If it were not for theſe principles, the bodies of 
the earth, planets, comets, ſun, and all things in 
them, would grow cold and freeze, and become 
inactive maſſes. Newton's Opricks. 

Some patfing into their pores, others adhering in 
lumps or naß to their outſides, ſo as wholly to 
cover and involve it in the maſs they together con- 
Kituted. Wodward's Nat. Hift. 

2. A large quantity. | 

Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Shak: ſp. 

He diſcovered to me the richeſt mines which 
the Spaniards have, and from whence all the 9, 
Ralcigh. 

lle had ſpent a huge maſs of treaſure in tranſ- 

porting his army. Davin on Ireland. 
Bulk; vaſt body. 

he Creator of the world would not have fram- 

ed ſo huge a maſs of earth but for ſome reaſonable 

cxeatures to have their habitation. Abbot. 

This army of ſuch maſ; and charge, 

Ted by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. 

4. Congeries ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 

The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and ſhadows, and of tnoſe maſſes which Titian calls 
a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, ex 
poſed clearly tothe fight. Dryden. 

At diſtance through an artful glaſs, 

To the mind's eye things well appear ; 

They loſe their forms, and make a maſs 
Confus'd and black, if brought too uear. Prior. 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance 

ſeems covered with them, and we muſt walk into 
it before we can diſtinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that 
ſpring up in ſach a beautiful maſs of colours. Addiſ. 
- Groſs body; the general; the bulk. 
omets have power over the groſs and maſs of 
things ; but they are rather gazed upon than wiſely 
obſerved in their defects. Bacer's Effays. 

Where er thou art, he is; th' eternal mind 

Acts through all places; is to none confin'd : 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 
And through the univerſal maſs does move. Dryden. 

The maſs of the people have opened their eyes, 
and will not be governed by Clodius and 9 

917. 

Tf there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and 
ſtrength of circulation, it may infect the whole maſs 
of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

6. [ Miſa, Latin.) The ſervice of the Romiſh 
churc 


Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding which | 


we ſee in old parchment and maſs books, done by 
monks and prieſts ; who were very expert herein. 
Peacham on Drawing. 

He infers, that then Luther muſt have been un- 

pardonably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
Altterbury., 

To Mass. v. a. [from the noun. ] To celebrate 
maſs. 

Their maſſing furniture they took from the law, 
leſt having an altar and a prieſt, they ſhould want 
veſtments. Hooker. 

To Mass. v. a. [from the noun. ] It ſeems once 
to have ſignified to thicken; to ſtrengthen. 

They feared the French might, with filling or 
maſſing the houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch 
a piece as might annoy the haven. Hayward. 

MA'SSACRE. . /. [ maſſacre, Fr. from maz- 
are, Italian. ] g 


1. Carnage; flaughter; butchery ; indiſcrimi- 
Te i 
Of whom ſuch maſſacre 
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Milton. 

Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 
And makes a maſſixcre what was a war. 


2. Murder. 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 


wift. | The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 


That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſpeare. 


the none] To butcher ; to laughter indiſcrimi- 
nately. 

III find a day to maſſacre them all, 

And raze their faction and their family. Shaksſp. 
Chriſtian religion, now crumbled into fractions, 
may, like duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we recover ſo much ſo- 
briety as to forbear to maſſacre what we pretend to 
love. Decay of Piety. 

After the miſerable flaughter of the Jews, at 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they were ſcattered 
into all corners, oppreſſed and deteſted, and ſome- 
times miſſacred and extirpated. Atterbury. 

MA'SSICOT. n. /. [ French. ] 

Moſſicot is ceruſs calcined by a moderate degree 
of fire ; of this there are three ſorts, ariſing from 
the different degrees of fire applied in the opera- 
tion. White maſſicat is of a yellowiſh white, and 


is that which has received the leaſt calcination ; }- 


yellow maſſicot has received more, and gold-co- 


loured mſſicot ſtill more. Trevoux. 
Ma'ss1xEss. I. /. 3 maſſy, maſſive.] 
ane Weight ; bulk ; ponderouſ- 
neſs, 


It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the 
proviſion ſerved in it, than for the maſſine/s ot the 
diſh. Hakewill. 

MA'SSIVE, ] adj. Cn, French.] Heavy; 

MA'SSY, weighty ; ponderous ; bulky; 


continuous. 
If you would hurt, 

Your ſwords are now too maſſy for your ſtrength, 
And will not be uplifted. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Perhaps theſe few ſtones and ling, uſed with 
invocation of the Lord of Hoſts, may countervyail 
the maſſive armour of the uncircumciſed Philiſtine. 
Government of the Tongue. 


No ſideboards then with gilded plate were 
preſs'd, 
No ſweating ſlaves with tue diſhes dreſs d. Dry. 


The more groſs and maſſtve parts of the terreſ- 
trial globe, the ſtrata of ſtone, owe their order 
to the deluge. Wadward's Natural Hiſtory, 

If theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and maſſy 
that no tight could get through them, I queſtion 
not but that they would, like all other opaque bo- 
dies, appear of one and the ſame colour in all po- 
ſitions of the eye. Newton's Opnicks, 

Th' intrepid Theban hears the burſting ſky, 
Sees yawning rocks in maſſy fragments fly, 

And views aſtoniſh'd from the hills afar, 

The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Pope. 
MAST. . , [ moſt, mit, French; mare, Sax.) 
1. The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſſel, to 
which the ſail is fixed. 

Ten maſts attach'd make nut the altitude 

That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen. Shakeſpeare, 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſt, 

His veſſel moor'd. Dryden's Iemey. 
2. The fruit ofthe oak and beech. It has in this 
ſenſe no plural termination. 

The oaks bear mf, the briars ſcarlet hips : 

The bounteous houſewife, nature on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shakeſp. Timon, 
Trees that bear m/?, and nuts, are more laſting 
than thoſe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches 
laſt longer than apples and pears. Bacon's Nat, Lid. 
When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhep- 
herd drove his flock into a little oak wood, and 
up he went to ſhake them down ſome maſt. / Ar. 
The breaking down an old frame of government, 
and erecting a new, ſeems like the cutting down 
an old oak and planting a young one: it is true, 
the grandſon may enjoy the ſhade and the mf, but 
the planter, beſides the pleaſure of imagination, 
has no other benefit. Temple's Miſcel.|, 


0 


Make they, dut of their brethren, men of men. | Wond'ring dolphins o'er the palace 


To MA'sSACRE. v. a. [maſſacrer, French, from ſervant. 
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glide ; 
On leaves and maſt of mighty oaks they brouze, 
And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. D- 


Dryden. Een adj, [from m.] Furniſhed with 
ma 


MA'STER. »=. /. [ein, Dutch; maiſtre, Fr. 


magiſter, Lat. 
1. One who has ſervants: oppoſed to aun e 


But now I was the lord | 
Of this fair manſion, mofter of my ſervants, 
. o'er myſelf: and even now, but now, 
is houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours; my lord. Sate. Merchant of Venieg. 
Take up thy m/e. Shakeſp. King Lea 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it; 
The boy, his clerk, begg'd mine: 
And neither man nor iter would take aught 
But the two rings. Shnkeſp. Merchant of Venic's 
2. A director; a governor. 
If thou be made the er of a feaſt, be among 
them as one of the reſt. Eccluſ. xxxXii. 1. 
O thou, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maſter of the poet, and the ſong. Pop-. 
3- Owner; proprietor; with the idea of go- 
verning. 
An orator, who had undertaken to make a 
negyrick on Alexander the Great, and who 
employed the ſtrongeſt figures of his rhetorick in 
the praiſe of Bucephalus, would do quite the con- 
trary to that which was expected from him; be- 
cauſe it would be believed, that he rather took the 
horſe for his ſubject than the er. Dryd. Dufreſ. 
4. A lord; a ruler. 
Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 
in the er of a houſe. Guardiaze 
There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his own. 


Excuſe 
The pride of royal blood, that checks my ſoul - 
7 _ alas ang not born to * 
o ſue for pity, and to own a - ' 
3 
hief mſter-gunner am I of this town, 
Something I muſt do to procure me grace. Shake/. 

As a wiſe maſter- builder I have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon. 1 Cox. iii. 10. 

The beſt ſets are the heads got from the very 
tops of the root ; the next are the runners, which 
ſpread from the maſter roots. Mort. Huſbandry, 

6. Poſſeſſor. 

When I have thus made myſelf maſter of a hun- 
dred thouſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet my- 
ſelf on the foot of a prince, and will demand the 
grand vizier's daughter in marriage. Addiſon. 

The duke of Savoy may make himſelf mater of 
the French dominions on the other ſide of the 
Rhone. Addiſon, 

7. Commander of a trading ſhip. 

An unhappy maſter is he that is made cunning by 
many ſhipwrecks; a miſerable merchant, that is 
neither rich nor wite, but after _ hankrouts. 

Alcham' Schootmaſter. 
A failor's wife had wats her lap; 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o' th' Tyger. 


bak-ſpeare, 
8. One uncontrouled. 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 


Great, and increaſing; but by ſea 
He is an abſclute er. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
9. A compellation of reſpect. 
Mien doctor, you have brought thoſe $6. 
Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Aofters play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid, good morrow. 
Shakeſpeare. 
10. A young gentleman. 3 
If gaming does an aged ſire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice. Dry.. 
Maſter lay with his bedchamber towards the 
ſouth ſun; miſs lodg'd ia a garret, expoſed to the 
north wind. Arbuthyot. 
Vor. II. No. 28. M Wer 
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Where there are little after: and miſſes in a 
houſe, they are impediments to the diverſions of 
the ſervants ; the remedy is to bribe them, that 
they may not tell tales. Swift. 

11. One who teaches; a teacher; correlative to 
ſebolar or learner. 

Very few men are wiſe by their own counſel, 
or learned by their own teaching; for he that was 
only taught by himſelf had a fool to his maſter. 

Ben Yonſm's Diſcovery. 

To the Jews joins the Egyptians, the firſt m- 

or; of learning. South, 

Masters and teachers ſhould not raiſe difficulties 
to their ſcholars; but ſmooth their way, and help 
them forwards. ole. 

12: A man eminently ſkilful in practice or ſci- 
ence. 

The great mocking ar mock'd not then, 
When he ſaid, Truth was buried here below. Dav. 

Spenſer and Fairfax, great er of our lan- 
guaze, ſaw much farther into the beauties of our 
numbers than rhoſe who followed. Dryden. 

A man muſt not only be able to judge of words 
and ſtyle, but he muſt be a maſter of them too; he 
muſt perfectly underſtand his author's tongue, and 
abſolutely command his own. Dryden. 

He that does not pretend to painting, 1s not 
touched at the commendation of a n in that 
profeſſion. Collier. 

Na care is taken to improve young men in their 

. own language, that they may thoroughly under- 
Rand, and de maſters of it. Lo. te on Education, 

I3. A title of dignity in the wuverſities ; as, 

waſter of arts. 

To M's TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To be a m:/*cr to; to rule; to govern. 

Ay, good faith, 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. Shok-ſp. 
2. To conquer; to overpower ; to ſubdue. 

Thrice bleſſed they that mr/ffsr ſo their blood, 
To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Shak ſpeare. 

The princes of Germany did not think him ſent 

to command the empire, who was neither able to 


rule his inſolent ſubjects in England, nor er his | 


. rebellious people of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
Then comes ſume third party, that mer; both 
plaintiff and defendant, and carries away the hoo- 
> . L' Fftrange. 
Honour burns in me, not ſo fiercely bright, 
But pale as fires when maſter'd by the light. Dryd. 
Obſtinacy and wilful neglects muſt be »2/er-d, 
even though it coſt blows. Lock» on Education. 
A man can no more juſtly make uſe of another's 
neceſſity, than he that has more ſtrength can 
feize upon a weaker, miſty him to obedience, 
and, with a dagger at his throat, offer him death 
or ſlaverv. Lecke. 
The reformation of an habitual ſinner is 2 work 
of time and patience; evil cuſtoms muſt be mu/ſ- 
tered and ſubdued by degrees. Calamy's Sermons. 
2. To execute with {k1ll. . 
I do not take myſelf to be fo perfect in the 
tranſactions and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit 
to handle that part: and I will not offer at that I 
cannot maſter. Bacon, 
Ma's TEA bo. n. ſ. {from mafter.] Dominion; 
rule. Not in uſe. 
You ſhall put 
This nizht's great buſineſs mto my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſter dom. Shakeſp. 
Mas TEK-HAND. z. ſ. The hand of a man emi- 
nertly ſkilfal. 
Muſick reſembles poetry, in each 1 
Are nameleſs traces which no methods teach 
And which a mfter-hand alone can reach. Pepe. ſ 
Mas TER-JEST. n. /. Principal jeſt. 
Who ſhall break the ej et, 
And what, and how, upon the reſt. Hudibras, 
Mas TER-K EY. z. f. The Key which opens 
many locks, of which the fubordinate Keys open 
each only one. 
This maſter-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. Dry. 
MASTEK-SINEW. z. . 


The t new is a large ſine w that ſurrounds 
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the hough, and divides it from the bone by a h o- 
low Place, where the wind-galls are uſually ſeat- 
ed, which is the largeſt and moſt viſible ſinew in 
a horſe's body ; this oftentimes is relaxed or re- 
ſtrained. Fanier's Dictionary. 

Mas TER-STRING. u. /. Principal firing. 

He touch'd me 

| Ev*n on the tender'ſt point; the en ing 

That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 

I own the glorious ſubje fires my breaſt. Rowe. 
Mas rTR-sTROEK E. . /. Capital performance. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, 

Who nature's mazy intricacies trace ; 

Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 

How oft amaz'd, and raviſh'd you have ſeen, 

The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, 

And maſter-firakes in each mechanick part. 

Blu Kino e. 

Ma'sTERLESS. adj. | from mer.] | 

1. Wanting a maſter or owner. 

When all was paſt he took his forlorn weed, 
His filver ſhield now idle 1 n. Fairy Queen. 

The foul opinion 

You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 

Yonr ſword or mine; or mae, leaves both 

To who ſhall find them, Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. 
2. Ungoverned; unſubdued. 

Ms TERLINESS. . . from maſterly..] Emi- 
nent (kill. | 

Ma'sTERt.y. adv. With the {kill of a er. 

Thou doſt ſpeak maſierly 

Young though thou art. Shak-ſp-are. 

I read a book; I think it very maſter ly written. 
Swift, 

Ma'sTERLY. adj. [from maſter.] 

I. Suitable to a maſter ; artful ; ſkilful. 

As for the warmth of fancy, the maſterly figures, 
and the copiouſneſs of imagination, he has ex- 
ceeded all others. Dryden, 

That clearer ſtrokes of moſterly deſign, 

Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment ſhine, _ 

In all the parts of nature we aſſert, 

Than in the brighteſt works of human art. Flackm. 
A man either diſcovers new beauties, or re- 

ceives ſtronger impreſſions from the maſter/y 

ſtrokes of a great author every time he perulcs 
him. | Addiſon's Spectutor. 

2. Imperious ; with the ſway of a maſter. 

MaA'STERPIECE. 3. f. [maſter and piece. ] 

1. Capital performance; any thing done or 
made with extraordinary ſkill. 

This is the mfterpi-ce, and moſt excellent part 
of the work of reformation, and is worthy of 
his majeſty. Davies. 

'Tis done ; and 'twas my maſterpiece, to work 
My ſafety, 'twixt two dangerous extremes : 

Scylla and Charybdis. Denham's Sophy, 
Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a 

piece of art, and the maſterpiece of converſation, 

to deceiie, and make a prey of a credulous and 
well-meaning honeſty. South, 

This wond'rous maſterpicce I fain would fee 
This fatal Helen, who can wars infpire. Drydcn. 

The fifteenth is the piece of the whole me- 
tamorphoſes. Dryd-n, 

In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, and 
m-:ſlerpieces of human nature, were produced, men 
ſhined by a noble ſimplicity of behaviour. Addi/. 

2. Chief excellence. 

Beating up of quarters was his maſter piece. Clay, 

Difliwulation was his maſter piece; in which he 
ſo much excelled, that men were not aſhamed 
with being deceived but twice by him. Clarendon, 

Ma'sTEkSHIP. 2. . [from maſter. ] 

t. Dominion; rule; power. 

2. Superiority ; pre- eminence. 

For Python flain he Pythian games decreed, 


Where noble youths for eig ſhould ſtrive, 


To qudit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 
; Dryden. 

3. Chief work. 

Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The naſe ſhip of heav'n in face and mind. Dr yden. 

4. Skill; knowledge, 

You were uſed 

To ſay extremity ves the trier of ſpirits ; 


> 


| towns that ſtand upon the roots. 
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That when the ſea was calm all boats alike 
Shew'd maſter/hip in floating. 
58. A title of ironical reſpect. 
— Signior Launce ? what nou with 
your maſter ſhip ? Pear. 
Mas TER-TEETH. . . [maſter and nab The 
principal teeth. 
| Some living creatures have their maſter-tecth in- 
dented one within another like ſaws ; as lions and 
. Bacon. 
Ma's TERWoORT. 3. ſ. [maſter, and pie, Saxon.] 
A Plant. 

Maſterwort is raiſed of ſeeds, or runners from 
the roots. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
Mes T ERV. . /. [ maiſiriſe, Fr. from after. 

1. Dominion; rule. ä | 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the 
maſiery of the paſſages of the tops, and for the 
Ralcigh's Eſſays. 


J 


2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 
If a man ſtrive for »afteric;, yet is he not 
crowned except he ſtrive lawfully. 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
This is the caſe of thoſe that will try maſtertes 
with their ſuperiors, and bite that which is too 
hard. L'Eftrange, 
Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of morti- 
fication, under a perpetual conflict with their bo- 
dily appetites, and ſtruggling to get the maſtery 
over them. Atterbary. 
3- Skill; dexterity. 
Chief maſi'ry to diſſect 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles feign'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
He could attain to a maſtery in all languages, 
and ſound the depths of all arts and ſcienceF. 710. 
To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a mſtery in the 
language is required: the poet muſt have a ma- 
gazine of words, and have the art to manage his 
few vowels to the beſt advantage. Dryden. 
4. Attainment of {kill or power. | 
The learning and e of a tongue being un- 
pleaſant in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with 
other difficulties. Locke. 
Ms Trout. adj. [from ma.] Abounding in 
maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or cheſnut. 
Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maſifu/ cheſnut mates the ſkies. Ded. 
Mas ric r ION. n. .. [m.ticatiy, Latin.] The 


act of chewing. 


In birds there is no maſticat ian, or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not 
carnivorous it is immediately ſwallowed into the 
crop or craw, and-thence transferred into the giz- 
zard, Ray on the Creation. 

Maſlication is a neceſſary preparation of ſolid 
aliment, without which there can be no good di- 
geſtion, Artuthn, 

M's TICATORY. . . [maſiicatoire, French.] 
A medicine to be chewed only, not ſwallowed. 

Remember maſticatories for the mouth. Bacon, 

Salivation and maſticatories evacuate conſiderably; 
ſalivation many pints of phlegm in a day, and 
very much by chewing tobacco. Fe on Humours. 

M's Tic. . f. [maſtic, French. 

1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the 
ſame name in Scio. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples 
of maſtich; frontals may alſo be applied. Hiſcman. 

2. A Kind of mortar or cement. 

As for the ſmall particles of brick and ſtone, 


turn them into a kind of maſich, which thoſe in- 
ſects could not divide. Addiſa. 

Ma's TicoT. n. /. [marum, Latin.] See Mas- 
rico. 

Grind your mi with faffron in gum water. 

Peacham. 

Mafticot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear 
yellow, and very near to white. Dryd. Dufre/- 

Ma's T1FF. ». f. mali vet, plural. [aff Fr, 
maſſ ino, Italian. ] A dog of the largeſt ſize; a ban- 
dog; dog kept to watch the houſe. 

As ſavage bull, who two fierce maſtives bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 

Forgets with wary ward them to await, 


But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Se 
: When 


Shakeſp. Coriolanur, 


the leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and 


* 
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When rank Therſites opes his m jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. Shy. 
When we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt 
anſwer ſhall he his vigilant if. More's A. ag. A. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maftives flew. Pope. 
Let the if amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's 
ſkin ſtuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
from worrying the flock. Swift. 


Mx's TLEss. cj. from f.] Bearing no maſt. | 4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 


Her ſhining hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, 
A crown of mae, oak adorn'd hey head. Dryden. 

Mas TL1x. u. /. | from e, French, to min- 
gle ; or rather corrupted from miſcell.me.] Mixed | 
corn; as, wheat and rye. 

The tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of maſtlin, of rie and of wheat. Ter Huſbandry. 

MAT. n. /. | meazre, Saxon; matte, German; 
matte, Latin. | A texture of ſedge, flags, or ruſhes. 

The women and children in the weſt of Corn- 
wall make mt; of a ſmall and fine Kind of bents 
there growing, which ſerve to cover floors and 
walls. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half 

hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 

To Mar. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To cover with mats. 

Keep the doors and windows of your conferva- 
tories well m.ttcd, and guarded from the piercing 
air. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. 

I on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted; 

The banks with daffadillies dight, 

With graſs like ſleave was matted. Drayt. Qu. of Cy. 

Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the marred graſs he lies; 

No god of fleep he did invoke, 

The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, 
With gentle lumber crowns his eyes. 

He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
And oer his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dry. 

The ſpleen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all 
matted, as in the ſkin, but in more open work. 

Grew's Coſmol. 

Mar ADORE. „ |. [matador, a murderer, Span.] 
One of the three principal cards in the games of 
ombre 2nd quadrille, which are always the two 
black aces, and the deuce in ſpades and clubs, and 
the ſeventh in hearts and diamonds. 

Now move to war her ſable matadores, 

In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. Pope. 

MATACHIN. », /. [ French. ] An old dance. 

Who ever ſaw a matachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing: this was a fight that did imitate the mutachin ; 
for they being but three that fought, every one had 
two adverſaries ſtriking him who ſtruck the + 

talne y. 

MATCH. = /. [meche, French; miccia, Italian; 
probably from mico, to ſhine; Latin: furely not, 
as Skinner conjectures, from the Saxon maca, a 
companion, becauſe a match is companion to a 


Dryden. 


gun, 

1. Any thing that catches fire; generally a 
card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dipped in melted 
ſulphur, a 

Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and ſee 
Which of them laſt longeſt without ſtench. Bacon, 

He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a 
fire, Hobel. 

Being willing to try ſomething that would not 
cheriſu much fire at once, and would keep fire 
much longer than a coal, we took a piece of match, 
tuch as ſoldiers uſe. Hoyle. 

2. [From pwiyn, a fight; or from maca, Saxon, 
ane equal to another.] A conteſt; a game; any 
Lung in which there is conteſt or oppoſition. 

Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make ſome pretty mutch with ſhedding 

tears ? Shakeſpeare. 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 

A ſolemn motch was made; he loſt the prize. Dr. 

3- { From maca, Saxon. ] One equal to another ; 
one able to conteſt with another. 


MAT 


rank, a match for the mightieſt of his fellow · ſub- 
jects. : Addijon. 

The old man has met with his match. Spettator. 

The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes 
them zealous to encourage themſelves by numbers, 
and form a party againſt religion: it is with pride 
they ſurvey their increaſing ſtrength, and begin to 
think themſelves a match for virtue. Rogers. 


5. A marriage. 

The match 

Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentle- 

man 

Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 

Beſeeming ſuch a wite as your fair daughter. 

eſpeare. 

Love doth ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by 
other matches than thoſe of its own making. Boyle. 

With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 

But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand 

Dryden. 

6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was 
very rich in a perſonal eſtate, and was looked upon 
as the richeſt match of the weſt. Clarendon. 

To MATCH. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To be equal to. 

No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Sb. Wint. Tal.. 
O thou, good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 

To matchthy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort, 

And every meaſure fail me. Shak. Aing Lear. 

2. To ſhew an equal. 

No hiſtory or antiquity can match his polices and 
his conduct. South, 
3- To vppoſe as equal. 

Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. Mz/ton. 
What though his heart be great, his actions 
gallant, 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance 
power. Dryden. 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenſer is not to be 
matched in any modern language. Dryden. 
4. To ſuit ; to proportion. 

Let poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 

And often try what weight they can ſupport. 


Roſcommon. 

Mine have been ſtill 
Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's 
hopes. Rxwe. 


Employ their wit and humour in chuſing and 
matching of patterns and colours. Swift. 
5. To marry ; to give in marriage. 
Great king, 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate. Shak. King Lear. 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'ſt it ſhow 
By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe. Donne, 
Them willingly they would have ſtill retain'd, 
And match'd unto the prince. Daniel Civil Mas. 
When a man thinks himſelf matched to one who 
ſhould be a comfort to him, inſtead thereof he 
finds in his boſom a beaſt. South”; Sermons, 
A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'c, 
Would not have mutch'd his daughter with a 
king. Add jun. 
To MATCH. v. u. 
1. To be married. 
A thing that may luckily fall out to him that 
hath the blefling to much with ſome hberoical- 
minded lady. Sidney. 
I hold it a fin to match in my Kindred. Shak. 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
ſheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dr yd: x. 
All creatures elſe are much unworthy thee, 
They match'd, and thou alone art left for me. Or. 

2. To ſuit; to be proportionate to tally. 
Ma'TcHABLE. adj. [ from match. ] | 
1. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 

Ye, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing Paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 


Government mitigates the inequality of power, 
Q 


and makes an innocent man, though of the loweſt 1 


MAT 
Ne but in heaven matchabl: to none, 
Why did ye ſtoop unto fo lowly ſtate? Spenſer, 
2. Correſpondent. 


Thoſe at land that are not matchable with any 
upon our ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds which are 


Wrwrdward's Natural Hiſtory, 
Ma'rcuLEss. aj. [from match.] Having no 
equal. 
This happy day two lights are ſeen, 
A glorious ſaint, a mitchl-ſs queen. Walkr. 
Much leſs, in arms, oppoſe thy march? ſorce. 


When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming 

horſe. D- dr. 

Ma'rcHLESSLY. adv. In a manner not to be 
equalled. 


Ma'TCuLESSNESS. v. ſ. [from m he.] State 
of being without an equal. 
MrcunaK ER. . /. Ls and make. 
1. One who contrives marriages. 
You came to him to Know 

If you ſhould carry me or no; 

And would have hir'd him and his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. Ibs at. 
2. One who makes matches to burn. 

Marr. . . [maca, Saxon j nat, Dutch. } 
1. A huſband or wife. 

I that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for ſuch immortal m.zt-, 
Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. F. & 
2. A companion, male or female. 

Go, baſe intruder ! over-weening Nave ! f 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal ne. SL. 

My competitor 

In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, | 
You knew me once no mat: 

For you; there ſitting where you durſt * ſoar. 

Lillo. 

Damon, behold you breaking purple cloud; 
Hear'ſt thou not hymns and ſongs divinety loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and ſing him on his 

way. Dryden. 
Leave thy bride alone: * 
Go, leave her with her maiden tes to play 

At ſports more harmleſs, till the break of day. 
- . ry 
3- The male or female of animals. 

Part ſingle, or with mats, ; 
Graze the ſea-weed their paſture, and through 
ves 
Of coral ſtray. Miltm's Paradiſe Loft. 
Pliny tells us, that elephants know no c 
tion with any other than their own proper mat-. 
hi, Farer gan. 
4. One that ſails in the ſame ſhip. 
What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe d, 
The maſter frighted, and the mates ͤdevour'd. Reoſc. 
5. One that eats at the ſame table. 
6. The ſecond in ſubordination in a ſhip : as, the 
maſter's mate; the chirurgeon's mate. | 
To Mar E. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To match; to marry. . 
Enſample make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of myſelf now d as you fee, 
Whoſe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging 
boy 
Did ſoon pluck down, and curb'd my liberty. 
- Fairy Queen. 

The hind that would be »:27-d by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. Shuk. ills well ghbat ends well. 
2. To be equal to. 

Some from ſeeds iuclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maſtful cheſnut mutes the ſkies. Dr. 

Parnaſtus is its name; whoſe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty 

ſkies : | 
High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little ſkiff. Dryden, 
3. To oppoſe ; to equal, 

I i' th' way of loyalty and truth, 

Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shak. Henry VIII. 
4. [ Matter, French; motar, Spaniſh.] To ſub- 
due; to cunfound ; to craſh. | Not in uſe. ' © 
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found no where but in the deepeſt parts of the ſea; 


Friend and companion in the front of war. Sb. 
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boat of one tree. 


lit it was not uſed by the ancients. Br. Vulg. Err. 


muſt be a very great chance that parts them. 
Tillotſon.| 


MAT 
3 
: That is good deceit 
Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 
Sbak-ſpear e. 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated, and amaz'd my fight. Sb. 
Why this is ſtrange; go call the abbeſs hirher ; 
I think you are all »::::4, or ſtark mad. Shakeſpeare. 
The great eſſects that may come of induſtry and 
perſeverance who knoweth not ? For audacity 
doth almoſt bind and mate the weaker ſort of 
minds, Bucs Natural Hiftory, 
MATE'/RIAL. adj. fmatericl, French; Mai- 
40%, Latin. 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporcal; not ſpi- 
ritual. 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thofe glaſſes which * e be, 
Forms of mi, things do on'y take, 
For thoughts ur minds in them we cannot ſee. 
Davies. 
That theſe trees of life and knowledge were 
w erial trecs, though figures of the law and the 
goſpe!, it is not doubted by the moſt religious and 
learned writers. . Ral-igh. 
2. Important; momentous ; eſſential : with 0 
be fore the thing to which relation is noted. 
We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions 
incident, and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
Hooker. 
Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it 1s not 
a thing either one way or another, in this queſtion, 
mater tf, Hooker. 
What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the 
ordinary uſe of this very prayer hath, with equal 
continuance, accompanied the ſame, as one of the 
priacipal and moſt material duties of honour done to 
Chriſt. Hooker. 
It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and intent 
therein, very material to the ſtate of that govern- 
ment. Spenſer, 
The queſtion is not, whether you allow or diſ- 
allow that book, neither is it material, Mitgift. 
He would not ſtay at your petitions made; 
His buſineſs more material. Sh. Winter*s Tale. 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but infinitely 
v:2;e1ial in nature. Bacen*s Natural Hiftory. 
I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds are leſs material to my theme. Derham. 
As for the more al faults of writing, though 
1 fee many of them, I want leiſure to amend 
them. Dryden. 
I ſhall, in the account of ſimple ideas, ſet down 
only ſuch as are moſt material io our preſent pur- 
poſe. . Locke 
In this materia point, the conſtitution of the 
Engliſh government far exceeds all others. Swift, 


MAT 


MaTtw rats. n. , [from material.] One 
who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances. 

He was bent upon making Memmius a mate- 
rialiſt. Dryden. 

Mart“xtAL TV. nf. [materialite, Fr. from ma- 
terial.) Corporeity ; material exiſtence ; not ſpi- 
rituality. 

Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with 
this univerfal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from 
all mator1:/ity in his ideas, and giving them an ac- 
tual ſubſiſtence in nature, he made them like an- 
gels, whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, and to 
give exiitence to corporeal individuals; and ſo 
each idea was embodied in every individual of its 
ſpecies. Digby. 

MaTERTALLY, odv, [from matericl.] 

I. In the ſtate of matter. : 

I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from 
a body by fire that was not materially pre- exiſtent 
in it, : Boy 

2. Not formally. 


| Though an ill intention is certainly ſufficient to 


ſpoil and corrupt an a& in itſelf mterially good, 
yet no good intention whatſoever can rectiſy or 
infuſe a moral goodaeſs into an act otherwiſe evil. 

Scout ls Sermons. 

3. Importantly ; eſſentially. 

All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh 
very materially ; as well to reform thoſe which are 
evil, as to and continue thoſe which are 
good, Spenſer on Ireland. 
MaTE'RIALNESS. n. ſ. [from material.] State 
of being material. 

MaTE'RlaTE. } adj. | materiatus, Lat.] Con- 

MaTEFRIATED. } ſiſting of matter. 

After a long enquiry of things immerſe in mat- 
ter, interpoſe ſome ſubject which is immateriate 
or leſs mateiute, ſuch as this of ſounds, to the end 
that the intellet may be rectified, and become 
not partial. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

MaTEr1a/TION. z. ſ. [from materia, Latin.] 
The act of forming matter. | 

Creation is the production of all things out of 
nothing ; a formation not only of matter but of 
form, and a materiation even of matter itſelf. Bro. 

Marr'x NAL. adj. [ materne, French; maternus, 
Lat.] Motherly ; befitting or pertaining to a mo- 
ther. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her ſmiles : 

At his firſt aptneſs the maternal love 

Thoſe rudiments of reaſon did improve. Dryden. 
MaTE'rN1TY, u. ſ. [maternite, French; from 


mother. 


3. Not formal: as thouah the material aftion|,_ MaT-FE'LON. #. ſ. [matter, to kill, and felon. 


was the ſame, it was formally different. 

MarTe'rrats. u. ſ. [this word is ſcarcely ufed 
in the ſingular : nein, French. ] The ſubſtance 
of which any thing is made. 

The Weſt Indians, and many nations of the 
Africans, finding means and materials, have been 
taught, by their own neceſſities, to paſs rivers in a 
Ralergh, 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 
„i, the omiſſion hereof affords fome probahi- 


David, who made ſuch rich proviſion of mat-- 
ali for the building of the temple, becauſe he had 
dipt his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a 
ftone in that ſacred pile. South. 

That lamp in one of the heathen temples the 
art of man might make of ſome ſuch material as 
the ſtone aſbeſtus, which being once enkindled 
will burn without being conſumed. Wilkins. 
The material of that building very fortunately 
ranged themſelves into that delicate order, that it 


Simple idezs, the materials of all our knowledge, 
are ſuggeſted to the mind only by ſenſation and 
reflection. Loc le. 

Such a fool was never found, 

Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 


nap-weed growing wild. 

MATHEMA'TICAL. adj. | mathematicus, La- 

MATHEMATICK. tin. | Conſidered ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the mathematicians. 

The Eaſt and Weſt, 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are till contiguous. Den. Soph. 

It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites to 
comprehend or exhauſt one infinite, as it is for 
the greateſt number of mathematick points to 
amount to, or conſtitute a body. Boyle. 

I ſuppoſe all the particles of matter to be ſitua- 
ted in an exact and muthematical evenneſs. Henley. 

MaATHEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from mathematich. | 
According to the laws -of the mathematical ſci- 
ences. 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat 
of the ſun is according to the denſity of the fun- 
beams, and is reciprocally proportional to the 
ſquare of the diſtance from the body of * _ 

entley. 

MATHEMATICIAN, u. ſ. [ muthematicus, Latls ; 
mthematicien, Fr.] A man verſed in the mathe- 
maticks. | 

One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the 
age aſſured me, that the greateſt pleafure he took 
in reading Virgil was in examining Zneas's 
voyage by the map. Add. Spectator. 


a thief.] A ſpecies of 


Materials for an houſe decay d. Swift. 


MATHE'MATICKS, . . [papa] That 


maternus, Lat.] The character or relation of a 


MAT 
fcience which contemplates whatever is capabls 
of being numbered or meaſured ; and it is either 
pure or mixt: pure conſiders abſtracted quantity, 
witbout any relation to matter; mixt is inter- 
woven with phyſical conſiderations. Harris, 
The mathematicks and the metaphyſicks 
Fall to them, as you find your ſtomachs ſerve you. 


Shak:ſpeare, 
See myſtery to mathematicks fly. P, 
Ma'THES. . . [ chamamarlum vere] An 
herb. Ainſworth, 
MaTHE's1s, n. f. [paIwy.] The doctrine of 
mathematicks. 
Mad mathe/is alone was unconfin'd. Pope. 
MMT 1x. adj. [ matine, Fr. matutinus, Lat.] Morne 
ing ; uſed in the morning. 
Uproſe the victor angels, and to arms 
The miu trumpet ſung. Milton's Par, Left. 
I waſte the »a/in lamp in ſighs for thee; 


4e. Thy image ſteals between my god and me. Pope. 


Ma'Tin. n. ſ. Morning. 

The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shakeſpeare, 
MTINS. n. /. [muines, French.) Morning 
worſhip. 

The winged choriſters began 

To chirp their matins. Clraveluud. 
By the pontifical, no altar is conſecrated with- 
out reliques; the vigils are celebrated beſore 
them, and the nocturns and mattins, for the ſaints 
whoſe the reliques are. Stilling fleet, 

That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To ſacred rites ; and vex th' etherial powers 
With midnight ins, at uncivil hours. Dryden, 

MaTRASS. u. ſ. [ matras, French. 

Matraſi is the name of a chemical glaſs veſſet 
made for digeſtion or diſtillation, being ſometimes 
bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually tapered 
into a conical figure, wINCy. 

Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too parch- 
ing darts of the ſun, your pennached tulips and 
ranunculus's, covering them with matraſtes. 

Evelyn's Kalendar, 

Ma'TRrICE. nf. [matrix, Latin.) | 

1. The womb ; the cavity where the fctus is 
formed. 

If the time required for vivification be of any 
length, the ſpirit will exhale before the creature 
be mature, except it be encloſed in a place where 


it may have continuance of the heat, and cloſe- 


neſs that may keep it from exhaling ; and ſuch 
places are the wombs and matrices of the females. 
Bacon. 

2. A mould; that which gives form to ſome» 
thing incloſed. f 

Stones that a reſemblance of cockles, 
were formed in the cavities of ſhells; and theſe 
ſhells have ſerved as matrices or moulds to them. 

3 NMoadau d. 

Ma'TRIC1DE. . ,. [ matricidium, Latin.] 

1. Slaughter of a mother. 

Nature compenſates the death of the father by 
the matricide and murther of the mother. 

Brown's Fug. Errours, 

2. [ Matricida, Lat. matricide, Fr.] mother 
killer. Ainſworth, 

To MaTRI'cULATE. v. a. [from matricula : a 
matrix, quod ea velut matrice contineantur mili- 
tum nomina. inſw.] To enter or admit to a 
memberſhip of the univerſities of England ; to 
enliſt ; to enter into any ſociety by ſetting down 
the name. 

He, after ſome trial of his manners and learn- 
ing, thought fit to enter himſelf of that college, 
and after to matriculue him in the univerſity. 

Walten'; Life of Sander ſons 

MaTrYCULATE. #. ſ. | from the verb.] A man 
matriculated. 

Suffer me, in the name of the matriculatrs of 
that famous univerſity, to aſk them ſome plain 
queſtions. Arbuthn-t. 


„ 


MarkicurTIox. 3. .. from ai,. 
The act of matriculating. 

A ſcholar abſent from the uaiverſity for five 
years, is ſtruck. out of the ical tion book; and, 


upon 


1 a2 


e@ 


"a 


MAT 


pon his coming de novo to the univerſity, onght 
to he again matriculated, Lyliffe. 
MaTkRIiMo'NIAL. adj. | motrimenial, Fr. from 
matrimorniunm, Lat in. ] Suitable to marriage; pertain- 
ing to marriage; connubial; nuptial ; hymeneal. 
If he relied upon that title, he could be but a 
king at curteſy, aud have rather a ji than 
a regal power, the right remaining in his queen. 
Bacon Henry VII. 
So ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, 
And matrimonial love. Aihun's Par. Loft. 
Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wife; 
That matrimonial vietory is mine, 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign. Dryd. 
MaTRIMONIALLY, adv, | from i, 
According to the manner or laws ot marriage. 
He is fo matrimony wedded into his church, 
that he cannot quit the ſame, even on: the ſcore 
of going into a religions houſe, Aviiffe's Purer. 
MA'TRIMONY. . /. | matrineniom, Latin.) 
Marriage; the naptial ſtate ; the contract of man 
and wife ; nuptials. 
If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not 
be joined in holy matrimony, they are to declare it. 
Commen Prayer, 
MATRIX. . J. | Latin; matrice, Fr.] Womb; 
a place where any thing is generated or formed; 
matrice. ; 
If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, 
they are not excited by the efficacy of the ſun. 
Braun's Vulgar Errour:, 
Mrz. #. /. [ matrore, Fr, matrona, Lat.] 


1. An elderly lady. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. 

Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shak:ſp. Matbzth. 
She was in her early bloom, with a diſcretion 
very little inferior tothe moſt experienced — 
aller. 


Shakeſp. 


2. An old woman. 
A matron ſage : 
9822 homely food his drooping age. Pope. 
* RoNL. adj. ¶ matronalis, Latin.] Suita- 
ble to a matron ; conſtituting a matron. 

He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha- 
viour of the queen of Naples, the widow of Fer- 
dinando the younger, being then of matronal years 
of ſeven and twenty. acon 

M&aTRONLY. adj. [matren and like.) Elderly; 
ancient. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown 
hairs, and the younger the white. L' Eftrange. 

MaTro'ss. n. /. 

Matroſſes, in the train of artillery, are a ſort of 
ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, who 
aſſiſt about the guns in traverſing, ſpunging, 
firing, and loading them ; they carry fire-locks, 
and march along with the ſtore-waggons as a 
guard, and as affiſtants, in caſe a waggon ſhould 
break. Bailey. 

MAa'TTER. . ſ. [maticre, Fr. mat:1ia, Lat.] 

1. Body; ſubſtance extended. 

If then the ſoul another ſoul do make; 

Becauſe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 
She muſt ſome former ſtuff or matter take, 
But in the ſoul there is ao matter found. Davis. 

It ſeems probable to me, that God in the begin- 
ning formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impene- 
trable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and fi- 
gures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch 
proportion to ſpace as moſt conduced to the end 
for which he formed them ; and that thoſe primi- 
tive particles being ſolids, are incomparably harder 
than any porous bodies compounded of them, even 
ſo very hard as never to wear, or break in pietes, 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God 
himſelf made one in the firſt creation. Newton, 

Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and 
depth, and have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or ex- 
clade every thing of the ſame kind from being 
in the ſame place: this is the proper character of 
matter or body. Watts: Logick. 


2. Materials; that of which any thing is com- 
poſed, . 


N 


MAT 


The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matter of tempeſts before the air here 
below. e Bacon. 

3. Subject: thing treated 

The ſubject or matter of laws in general is thus 
far forth conſtant, which -uuter is that for the or- 
dering whereof laws were inſtituted. Hooker. 

I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee 
dumb; yet are they much too light for the mater. 

Shakeſpeare's Humb:t, 

Son of God, Saviour of Men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong. Milton. 

It is mater of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to ob- 
ſerve the common boldneſs of men. Decay Pi . 

I ſhall turn 
Full fraught with joyful tiding of theſe works, 
New matter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs. Dryden 

This is ſo certain in true philoſophy, that it is 
matter of aſtoniſhent to me how it came to be 
doubted. Cheyne. 

J. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. 

He grants the deluge to have come ſo very near 
the matter, that but very few eſcaped. Tillutſon. 

5. Affair; buſineſs: in a familiar ſenſe. 

To help the mtr, the alchemiſts call in many 
vanities out of aſtrology. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Matters ſacceeded fo well with him, that every 
body was in admiration to ſee how mighty rich he 
was grown. L' Fftirange. 

Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and 
ſloth in er of profit or reputation. L'Eftronge. 

A fawn was reaſoning the matter with a ſtag, 
why he ſhould run away from the dogs. L' Eftrange. 

Some young female ſeems to have carried mat- 
ters ſo far, that ſhe is ripe for aſking advice. Spec. 

If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 
Obſerve how e, would miſcarry. 
6. Cauſe of diſturbance. 
Where art thou? What's the mattry with thee ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolames, 
7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. 
Slender, I broke your head; what matter have 
you againſt me ? 
— Marry, Sir, I have muten in my head againſt you. 
Shaksſpeare. 
If the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, 


Prior. 


* 


the law is open; let them implead one another. 


As, xix. 38. 

In armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel 
between two champions, the victory ſhould go on 
one fide; and yet if tried by the groſs, it would 
go on the other. Bacon, 

8. Import; conſequence; importance; mo- 
ment. 

If I had had time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beſtowed the thouſand I borrowed of 
you: but it is no matter, this poor ſhew duth better, 

Shakſpeare's Henry IV. 

And pleaſe yourſe! ves this day; 

No mater from what hands you have the play. 

, . yden. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
No matter which, ſo neither of them lye, 

From ſteepy Otiryz” top to Pilus drove 
His herd. Dryden. 
Pleas'd or diſpleas d, no matter now tis paſt ; 

The firſt who dares be angry breathes his laſt. 
Granville. 

9. Thing; object; that which has ſome parti- 
cular relation, or is ſubje& to particular conſide- 
ration. 

The king of Armenia had in his company three 
of the moſt famous men for matters of arms. Sidney. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering 
into a diſſolute houſe ; the young man ſaid, Why for 
ſo ſmall a matter ? Plato replied, But cuſtom is no 
ſmall matter ? Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced to judgment may 
be meum and tuum, when the reaſon and conſe- 
quence thereof may trench to point or eftate. 1 
call munter of eſtate not only the parts of ſove- 
reignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great al- 


eration, os dangerous precedents Ba Eſſays. 


who they are. 


MAT 


It rs a maxim in fate, that all countries of new 


ane till they be ſettled, are rather matters of 


burthen than of ſtrength. Bacun's War with Spain. 

10. Queſtion conſidered. 

Upon the whole er, it is abſurd to think that 
conſcience can be Kept in order without frequent 
examination. Scuth, 

11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 

Away he goes to the market town, a matter of 
ſeven miles off, to enquire if any had ſeen his afs. 

PL Ffirang:. 

I have thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, 
to learn ſomewhat of your lingo. Congrete. 

12. Purulent running ; that which is formed by 
ſuppuration. | 

In an inflamed tnhercle in the great angle of the 
left eye, the matter being ſuppurated, I openet it. 

WWiſemon's Sur ger ve 

T2. Upr the MrrER. A low phraſe now out 
of uſe. Conſidering the whole ; with reſpect to 
the main ; nearly. 

In their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy, and 
layeth their competitors aſleep ; ſo that hn re 
matt;r, in a great wit deformity is an advantage to 
riſing. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Upon the matter, in theſe prayers I do the ſame , 
thing I did before, ſave only that what before 1 
ſpake without book I now read. Biſhop Sanderſon. 

The elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, 
when forced to leave his title to his younger bro- 
ther, left «pn the matter nothing to ſupport it. 

Clarindons 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceedad in 

horſe, but were, upon the matter, equal in foot. 
Clarendon. 

If on one fide there are fair and no pre- 
tence of proof on the other, aid that the difficul- 
ties are molt preſſing on that fide which is deſti- 
tute of proof, I defire to know, whether this be 
not upon the matter as ſatisfactory to a wiſe man as a 
demonſtration. Tillotſons 

To MATTER. v. . [from the noun.] 

1. To be of Importance; to import. It is uſes 
with only it, this, that, or what before it. 

I: muters not, ſo they deny it all; 

And can but carry the lye conſtantly. Ben Janſon- 

It matters not how they were called, ſo we _ 

e. 

If Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe ; 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe ; 

She hopes from you Pox take her hopes and fears, 
I plead her ſex's claim: what matters hers ? Prior. 

2. To generate matter dy ſuppuration. 

Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore 
mattereth, Sidney. 

The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up 
with common epuloticks. Wiſeman's Surg y. 

To Mer TEA. v. a. [from the noun.] To re- 
gard ; not to neglect: as, I matter not that ca- 
lumny, 

Latin my Pindarick parents matter d not. Bram. 

MVrTERVY. adj. | from m.] Purulent ; ge- 
nerating matter. 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick. - 
humours of the body, which tranſcending to the 
langs, cauſes their mattery cough. Harvey on Conſump. 

MarTrTocx. #. f. | matzuc, Saxon. 

1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull up 
weeds. 

Give me that attac, and the wrenching iron. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. A pickax. 

You muſt dig with mattoct and with ſpade, 

And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Shakef. 

The Turks laboured with »e2ttocks and pick-axcs 
to dig up the foundation of the wall. Anolles. 

To deſtroy mountains was more to be expected 
from earthquakes than corroſive waters, and con- 
demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that wrought 
through mount Athos with mattocks. Brown's J. E. 

MA'TTRESS. . . [mrutrar, French; attras, 
Welſh. ] A kind of quilt made to he upon. 

Their mattreſſes were made of feathers and ftraw,, 
and ſometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnet. 

Nor will the raging jever's fire abate, 


With golden canopies and beds of tate ; 
+ 
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Rat the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On th hard mattreſs, or the mother ground, Drydiu. 

Matura'T10N. n. /. [from mature, Lat. 

1. The ſtate of growing ripe. 

One of the cauſes hy grains and fruits are more 
nouriſhing than leaves is, the length of time in 
u nich they grow to mitieration, Ba m's Nut. 1770. 

There is the rain of fruits, the * iituration 
of drinks, and the muon of impoſtlnunts; as 
alſo other naturations of metuls,  Bacon': Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The act of ripening. 

Me have no heat to {pare in Summer: it is very 
well if it be Tſuilicient for the mat of fruits. 

B. ntley. 

3. In phy fick.] Mewwation, by ſome phyſical writ- 
ers, is applied to the ſuppuration of excrementitious 
or extravaſated juices into matter, and differs from 
concoction or digeſtion, which is the raiſing to a 
greater perfection the alimentary and natural 
juices in their proper canals, OP incys 

Ma'ruraTtive. adj. from matures Lat. 

1. Ripening; conducive to ripeneſs. 

Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond 
Snmmer is hotter, and more materutive of fruits 
thau the ſormer. Brown. 

2. Conducive to the ſuppuration of a ſore. 

Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed 
with anodynes and ſuppuratives. HFiſcman's Surg. 

MarTu'kt. adj. [ mat ris, Lat.] 

1. Ripe; perfected by time. 

When once he was mature for man: 

In Britain u here le was, 

That could ſtand up his parallel, 

Or rival object be ? Shak jpeare's Cymb. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, 
mwatzre in years and experience, Who has ſeldom 
vanity to gratify. Aliliſon. 

Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, 

Grace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her 
face. Prior. 

How thall I meet, or how accoft the ſage, 
Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope. 

2. Brought near to completion. 

This lies glowing, and is matwe for the violent 
breaking out. Shakeſpeare's Car iol onus, 

Here i' th' ſands 
Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 
Of the death-pra&tis'd duke. Shak. King Lear. 

z. Well-diſpoſed ; fit for execution; well-di- 
geſted. 

To Maru'kr. v. a. [mataro, Lat.] 

1. To ripen ; to advance to ripeneſs. 

Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not 
deep, and ſmear it a little with ſack, to ſee if the 
virtual heat of the wine will not m:ture it, Bacon. 

2. To advance towards perfection. 

Love indulg'd my labours paſt, 

NM my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Pepe. 

MartfatzlLv. adv. [from mature. ] 

1. Ripely ; completely. 

2. With counſel well-digeſted. 

A prince ought n to confider, when he 
enters on 4 war, whether his coffers be full, and 
2 - revenucs Clear of debts. Su ft. 

z. Early ; foon. A latiniſm. 

e are fo far from repining at God, that he 
at not extended the period of our hves to the 
.ongecity of the antediluvians ; that we give him 
©,22ks for contracting the days of our trial, and 
receiving us more matir:y into thoſe everlaſting 
l. 2 tat ions above. Bentley. 

M2 TOrirTyY. tf. {matwitt, French; maturitas, 
I. Ripeneſs; completion. 

It not be unfit to call ſome of young years 
70 trau up for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the 
tene of greater ui. Bacon; Advice to Villiers. 

Impatient nature had taught motion 
gart from time, and cheerfully to fly 
Ert, and ſeize upon maturity. Craſhaw. 

Various mortifications muſt be undergone, many 
Anthcuties and obſtructions conquered, before we 
£21 arrive at a juſt matwity in religion. Rogers's Se, 

Malehlix. di. | Mazdlin 1s the corrupt appel- 


* 


lation of Mug dan, who is drawn by painters 


with ſwoln eyes, and diſordered look; a drunken | 


- 


L 


M AW 
countenance, ſoems to have been ſo named from a 


Drunk; fuddled ; approaching to ebriety. 
And the Kind many crowd melts in her praiſe. 
Southern”; Spartan Dame. 
She largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 
With aii eloquence of trickling eyes. Raſcom. 
MA'UDL IN. . . Lagen, 2 A plant. 
The flowers of the maud!in are digeſted into 
looſe umbels. Miller. 
Ma'ucrt, adj. * gr, French. ] In ſpite of; 
notwithſtanding, It is now out of uſe. 
This, ire all the world, will 1 keep ſafe ; 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſinoke for it in Rome. Shak. 
Manges thy ſtrength, place, youth, and eminence ; 
Thy valour, and thy heart ; thou art a traitor. Shak. 
I through the ample air in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive; rt hell ! and ſhow 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. A. Hen Par. Loft. 
Marg»re all which, twas to ſtand fait, : 
Along as monarchy ſhould laſt. Puditras. 
He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel : 
which, after his death, immediately took root, 
and ſpread itſelf every-where, mav7e all oppoſi- 
tion or perſecution, Burnet. 
Ma'vis. n. /. [mat French.] A thruſh, or 
bird like a thruſh. An old word. 
Ihe world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When 1 do praiſe her, ſay 1 do but flatter; 
So doth the cuckow, when the mav:s ſings, 
Begins his witleſs note apace to clear. Sperſ. Sonnets. 
In birds, Kites have a reſemblance with hawks, 
and blackhirds with thruſhes and mawi/e;, Bacon, 
To Mau L. . a. | from ma/leus, Latin. ] To beat; 
to bruiſe ; to hurt in a coarte or butcherly manner. 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, 
And ſaw thee mau"d, appear Mithin the liſt, 
To witneſs truth ? Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is maul'd, 
The theme is given, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go? Dryden. 
I had ſome repute for proſe ; 
And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could ma a miniſter of ſte. Swift's Miſce!lanics, 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly tall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and ma. Pope. 
Mar. u. /. ¶ mall-us, Latin. ] A heavy hammer; 
commonly written Ma//. 
A man that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, a 
ſword, and ſharp arrow, Proverbs xxv. 18. 
Mau xb. ». /. (mand, Saxon; m, Fr.] A 
hand-baſket. 
To M NDR. v. . [maudire, French.] Togrum- 
ble ; to murmur, 
He made me many viſits, maundring as if I had 
done him a diſcourteſy in leaving ſuch an opening. 
Wiſman's Surgery. 
Ma'vxDERER. . /. [from maund:r.] A mur- 
merer; a grumbler. | 
Mauxny-THURSDAY. . /. [derived by Spelma 
from , a hand-baſket, in which the king was 
accuſtomed to give alms to the poor: by others 
from dies mondat!, the day on which our Saviour 
gave his great marndite, That we ſhould love one 
another. | The Thurſday before Good-friday. 
MAUSOLEUM. . ſ. | Latin; Nan ſelct, French. 
A name which was firſt given to a ſtately monu- 
ment erected by dis Queen Artimeſia to her 
huſband Mauſolus, King of Caria.] A pompous 
funeral monument. 
Maw. ». /. | maza, Saxon; ge, Dutch.) 
. The ſtomach of animals, and of human be- 
ings, in contempt. 
So oft in fealts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed macs a ſprat new ſtomach brings. 
Sidney. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws 
of living creatures, and of their bloods, Bacon, 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems, 
To ſtuff this mar, this vaſt unhidebound corps. 
Milton. 
The ſerpent, who his mazv obſcene had fill'd, 
The branches in his curl'd embraces held. Dryden. 
2. The craw of birds. ; i 
Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill; 
their mw is the hopper which holds and ſoftens 


MAY 
the grain, letting it down by degrees into the flo. 


lugicrous retemblance to the picture of Mag deln.] mach, where it is ground by two ſtrong muſcles ; 


in which action they are aiſiſted by ſmall ſtones, 
which they ſwallow for the purpoſe. Ar burns. 

Ma'wKk15SH. adj, [ perhaps from muw.] Apt to 
give ſatiety ; apt to cauſe loathing. 

Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, 
So ſweetly mash, and ſo ſmoothly dull. Pepe, 

Ma'wK1SHNESS, u. . [from manokiſh.)] Aptneſs 
to cauſe loathing. 

Mewur r. u. J. [or met; from man or m. 
ther. ] A puppet, anciently an idol. 

M a'w >1151. adj. | from mawmor ma tumet.] Fool- 
iſh; idle; nauſeous. 

It is one of the moſt nauſeous, ish mortifi- 
cations, for a man to have to do with a punctual, 
finical fop. L'Eftrange, 

Maw-woRrM. n. /. [ maw and worm. ] 

Ordinary gut-worms looſen, and flide off from, 


| the intern tunick of the guts, and frequently creep 


into th: ſtomach for nutriment, being attracted 
thither by the ſweet chyle ; whence they are called 
ſtomach or maw-morms. Harvey on Conſumptrons. 

Ma'x1Lar. \ adj. [maxillaris, Latin.] Belong- 

Mx'xiLary. J ing to the jaw-bone. 

The greateſt quantity of hard ſubſtance conti. 
nued is towards the head; there is the ſkull, the 
teeth, and the maxillary bones. Bacon's Nut. Hiſ. 

M4 x 1M, u. /. (n xine, French; maximum, Lat.] 
An axiom ; a general principle; a leading truth. 

This maxim out of love I teach. Shakeſpeare. 

It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new 
acqueſt, till ſettled, are rather matters of burden 
than ſtrength. Bacon. 

Vet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on; : 
Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, 

For tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryden. 

That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality 
of men, is influenced by the example and diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe they converſe with, is a reflection 
which has long ſince paſſed into proverbs, and 
been ranked among the ſtanding moxims of the hu- 
man wiſdom. Rogers. 

May, auxiliary verb, preterite »izht [magan,' 
Saxon; moghen, Dutch. ] 

1. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to be a!- 
lowed : as, you mzy do for me [per me licet] all 
you can. 

He that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts 
of a man, deſigning to improve himſelf, may get 
into the converſation of perſons of condition. 

Locke on Educatiar. 

2. To be poſſible; in the words may be. 

It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Sat. 

3. To be by chance. 

Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak 
of the work, Bacon Effey. 
How old may Phillis bs, you aſk, 

Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 

To anſwer is no eaſy taſk, 

For ſhe has really two ages. 

4. To have power. 

This alfo tendeth to no more but what the king 
may do: but what he may do is of two kinds; 
what he may do as juſt, and what he may do as 
poſſible. Bacen. 

Make the moſt of life you may. Bourne. 

7 A word expreſſing deſire. 

lay you live happily and long for the ſervice 
of your country. Dryd:n's Dedication to the A nei. 

May-be. Perhaps; „ may be that, 

May-be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos'd 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe inflamed rage. F. Q. 

Moy-be the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give; 
Then add thoſe may-be years thou haſt to live. 

; Dryd: 7. 
-be and ſhift, and 


Prior. 


What they offer is bare 


ſcarce ever amounts to a tolerable reaſon. Creech. 
Mav. #. /. | Mais, Lat. | 
1. The fifth month of the year; the confine of 
ſpring and ſummer. ; 
May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable 
countenance, clad in a robe of white aud green, 


embroidered. 


Mirth and youth, and warm defire 3 


But the ſky changes when they are wives. Shake/. 


Is in the very May-morna of his youth, 
Ripe for exploits. 


His May of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. S5. 


M :iy-flower. 


worm or caddis. 


MAZ 


embroidered with daffidils, hawthorns, and blue. 
bottles. Peacham. 
Hail! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 


Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 

Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſfing. 
2. The early or gay part of life. 
On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, whoſe month is ever May, 

Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 

Playing in the wanton air. Sha. Love's Labour Loft. 
Maids are May when they are maids, 


Millan. 


My liege 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare; 
Deſpight his nice fence, ad his active practice, 


To Mar. v. . [from the noun. | To gather 
flowers on May morning. 

When merry May firſt early calls the morn, 
With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. 

Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying. Milton. 

Mavy-3UGc. . . [ May and 24 A chaffer. Ain. 

Mav-DaAY. #. /. [May and day.] The firſt of 


'Tis as much impoſſible, 
Unleſs we ſwept them from the door with can- 
nons, 
To ſcatter em, as tis to make em _ 
On May-dzy morning. hk. ſprare. 
Mav-rLowER. u. /. [ May and fower.] A plant. 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the 
Bacon's Natural Hiſto y. 
MAv-F LY. . /. [ May and y.] An inſect. 
He loves the May-Ay, which is bred of the cod- 
Wakon's Angler. 

MaAvY-GAME. #. f. [ May and game] Diverſion ; 
ſport ; ſuch as are uſed on the firſt of May. 

The king this while, though he ſeemed to ac- 
count of the deſigns of Perkin but as a May-gamr, 
yet had given order for the watching of beacons 

upon the coaſts, Bacon. 

Like early lovers, whoſe unpractis'd hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealouſies were vain, 
With double heat renew their fires again. Dryden. f 

MAY-L1LY. . ſ. [ emeron.] The ſame with 
lily of the valley. 

Mav-POLE. a. ſ. | May and pole.) Pole to be 
danced round in May. 

Amid the area wide ſhe took her ſtand, 
Where the tall May-pc/: once o'er-look'd the — 

oe. 

MaAy-WEED. u. /- {May and weed.) A ſpecies 
of chamomile, called alſo ſtinking chamomile, 
which grows wild. Miller. 

The Maie-2ced doth burne, and the thiſtle doth 

freat, 
The fitches pull downward both rie and the 7 
Ver. 

MA/YOR. »#. /. [major, Latin.] The chief ma- 

giſtrate of a corporation, who, in London and 
- Yor k, is called Lord Mayor. 

When the king once heard it ; out of anger, 
He ſent command to the lord mayor trait 
To ſtop the ramour. Shaksſpe 

The mayor locked up the gates of the city. Al. 


Wou'dſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown, | with a thought, ſeven of the eleven I paid. Sh. 
3- It is ſometimes uſed ungramraatically for / ; [dip thy morſel. 


To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town ? Dry. 


Ma'voRALTY. u. . [ from mayor.] The office of | as, ut. 


a mayor. 


It is incorportated with a mayoralty, and nameth Than my unpleas d eye ſee your courteſy. Shake/. 


durgeſſes to the parliament. Carew's Surv, of Cormy. 


There was a ſharp proſecution againſt Sir Wil- | or effeminate man. 


liam Capel, for miſgovernment in his mayoralty. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


Ma'yortss. n. /, [from mayor.] The wife of | How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. $5, 


the mayor. 
M“ Aab. n. /. 38 Fr.] A jaw. Hanmer. 
Now my lady 


about the mazurd with a ſexton's ſpade. Sha. Ham. made of water and honey. 
Where thou might'ſt ſticle without hazard 
Hudibras.| will be more grateful to the ſtum. ch. 


Of outrage ta tby hide and mazar d, 


a wairpool, 
1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity and wind- 


ing paſſages. - _ 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. Mi 


Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. Addiſon. 


was Crab, aud goes we to the fellow that whips 
ares Henry VIII. | the dog. 


orm's chapleſs, and knockt meth, Germa 


MEA 
— by Dutch, to miſtake ; mare, 


The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with e and perplex'd with error, 


He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong 
O'er all the mizes of enchanted ground. Thomſon, 

2. Confuſion of thought; uncertainty ; per- 
plexity. 

He left in himſelf nothing but a maze of long- 
ing, and a dungeon of ſorrow. Sidney. 

While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that re- 
lig ion may ſeem a matter made, they loſe them- 
ſelves in the very maze of their own diſcourſes, as 
if reaſon did even purpoſely forſake them, who 
of purpoſe forſake God, the author thereof. Hooker, 

I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 

Haply to wire and thrive as beſt I may. Shakeſp. 

Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſalute, | 
And found no end, in wand'ring e loſt. Mil. 

To MAZE. v. a. | from the noun.} To bewilder ; 
to confule. 

Much was I d to ſee this monſter kind, 

In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenſer. 

Ma'zv. adj. | from maze. ] Perplexed with wind- 
ings ; confuſed. 

How from that ſaphire fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendant ſhades, 
Ran neRar. 

The Lapithz to chariots add the ſtate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. Dry. 

MZ ER. n. /. [maiſer, Dutch, a knot of maple. ] 


Milten. 


MEA 


He ſheers his over-burden'd ſheep ; 
Or mead for cooling drink prepares, * 
Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 
Mz ap n. ſ. [mave, Saxon.] Ground 
Ms'abow. f ſomewhat watery, not plowed, 


ile. | but covered with graſs and flowers. 


Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 

Where all things in common do reſt, 

Corne feeld with the paſture and mad, 

Yet what doth it ſtand you in ſtead > Tuſfer's Hu. 

A band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat m-1d>w ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Paints her, 'tis true, with the ſame hand which 

ſpreads, 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry mud, 
When laviſh Nature with her beſt attire 
Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of defire Wa!. 

Yet ere to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head, 
The dewy paths of »-adavs we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden. 
bes EADOW=SAFFRON.. . | colchicum, Latin.] A 
plant. 

The meadsw-/.From hath a flower conſiſting of 
one leaf, ſhaped like a lily, riſing in form of a 
ſmall tube, and is gradually widened into fax ſeg- 
ments ; it has likewiſe a folid, bulbous root, co- 
vered with a membranous fkin. Millr.. 

Rare r. u. ſ. [ulmaria, Latin] A 
plant. 
Mx'ac ER. adj. [maigre, Fr. macer, Lat.] 

1. Lean; wanting fleſh; en. 

Thun art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Hubs. . 

Now will the canker ſorrow eat my dud, 

And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, 


| As dun and m_ as an ague's fit. Shakeſp.: K. John 


eager were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakeſp. 
Mhatſoever their neighbour gets, they loſs, and 


A maple cup. the very bread that one eats makes tVothermeager. 


Then, lo] Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A mazer ywrought of the maple ware, 
Wherein is enchaſed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war. Spenſer. 
Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt decorum, 
both of the ſubje& and perſons, as in the third 
paſtoral, where one of his ſhepherds deſcribes a 
bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved. Dryden. 
— D. Medicine dactar, doctor of phy ſick. 
E. 
1. The oblique caſe of J. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleſt to tread an interdicted ſhors. Ip“ Ody. 
For me the fates ſeverely kind, or dau 
A cool ſuſpenſe. Pope. 
2. Me is ſometimes a Kind of ludicrous exple- 
tive. 
He thruſts me himſelf into the company of three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 
Shakeſpeare, 
I, acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it 


Shake (per 4. 
I followed me cloſe, came in font and hand, and, 


L' Eflrangs. 

Fierce famine with her meagre face, 

And fevers of the fiery race, 

In ſwarm th' offending wretch ſurround, . 

All brooding on the blaſted ground: 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, . 
Comes up to ſhorteryhalf our date. 

2. Poor; hungry. 

Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the ay ay" 

0 ryd: A, 
; To M&'acEx. v. a. [from the noun.} To make 
ean. 

It cannot be, that I ſhould be ſo ſhamefully be- 
trayed, and as a man ge red with long watching 
and painful labour, laid himfelf dovarto fleep. 

Anoll:s's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Ms='AGERNESS. 2. . | from meager. | 

1. Leanneſs; want of fleſh, 

2. Szantneſs; bareneſs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenſation of. 


De yd 's 


the mengen of his ſervice in th wars by acts of 
peace, called a par iament. 


Bacon's Hlemy VII. 

Mak. . ſ. A hook with a long handle. 

A meake for the peaſe, and fo ſwing up the brake. 
Tufſe-'s Huſbandtiy. 

Me at. . ſ. male, Saxon, repaſt or portion. ] 

1. The act of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz ſaid unto her, at mea! time, Come eat, and 

Ruth, ii. 14. 

. The quantity of alimete neceſſary to keep the 


Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, animal in a due ttate of vigour, ouglit ts be divid- 


Mt'acock. . /. [ mes cog. Skinner, An uxorious 
Mr'acoek. adj. Tame; timorous ; cowardly. 

'Tis a world to fee, 
Map. „. /. [mazvo, Saxon; methe, Dutch ; 
n; FHydromeli, Lat.] A kind of drink 


Though not ſo ſolutive a drink as maud, yet it 


ed into meals at proper intervals. 


Hath made his meal cw thee 7? 


And cou'd not ſuruiſh out another mel. 


Avputhngt. 
2. A repaſt; the ſood eaten. 

What ſtrange fich 
Shat ſp. Tempe fo. 
Give them great meals of beef, and Fon and 


ſteel, they will eat like wolves, and ſight like de- 
vils. 


Sh 1he/p. Henry V. 
They male m' a miſer's ſeaſt of happineſs, 
Dryden. . 
3 -A part ; a fragment. 

That yearly rent is ſtill paid into the hanaper, . 


con. oven as the former .cafualty ufvlfyas wont to bes 


The fop light fluttering ſpreads lus Vene wings. 


MEA 
in parcel meal, brought in and anſwered there. 


Bacon. 

4. [Mælepe, Saxon; cel, Dutch; mahlen, to 

grind, German.] The flower or edible part of 
corn 


In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years 
of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 


not be expected to be pure and fine mco/, but muſt 


have a mixture of padar and bran in this lower 
age of human fragility. 
An old weaſel conveys himſelf into a »zal-tub 
for the mice to come to her, ſince ſhe could not 
go to them. . 
d MEAL. v. a. [ler, French. ] To ſprinkle ; 
to mingle. 
Were he ald 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyran- 
nous. Shak, jpeare. 
MatMax. . . {meal and man.] One that 


deals in mcal. 


Mr/ar.v, adj. [from mea! ] 

1. Having the taſte or foft inſipidity of meal; 
having the qualities of meal. : 

The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in water make 
too viſcid an atiment. Arluthnot on Aliments, 

2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. 

With tour wings, as all farinaceons and meoly- 
winged anintals, as butterflies and moths. Brown, 

Like a gay inſect, in his ſummer ſhine, 


mx. 
 Mtrary-wmo'uTHED. odj. | imagined by Skinner 
to be corrupted from mild-moutbed or me. nut d: 
but perhaps from the ſore mouths of animals, that, 
when they are unable to comminute their grain, 
mult be fed with meal.] Soft mouthed ; unable to 
ſpeak freely. #1 

She was a fool to be mealy-moubed where nature 
ſpeaks ſo plain. | L' Eftrarge. 

MtEaLyMo'oTHEDNESS. #. ſ. from the adjec- 
tive. ] Baſhfulneſs ; reſtraint of ſpeech. 

Max. adj. [ mane, Saxon. ] 

x. Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth. 

She was ſtricken with the moſt obſtinate love to 
2 young man but of »-az parentage, in her father's 


court, named Antiphilus ; ſo mean, as that he was 


but the ſon of her nurſe, and by that means, with- 
out other deſert, became known of her. S:d:zy. 

This faireſt maid of fairer mind; 

By fortune nn, in nature born a queen. Sidney. 

Let pale-fac'd fear Keep with the m:an-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſp. 

True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow-wings: 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures Kings. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. Low- minded; baſe; ungenerous; ſpiritleſs. 

The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More thin I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every m-aner man. Shakeſp. Cor ialanus. 

Can you imagine I ſo wan could prove, 

To fave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 

We faſt not to pleaſe men, nor to promote any 
mean, worldly intereſt. Smalridge”s Sermons, 

3. Contemptible; deſpicable. 

The Roman legions, aud great Cæſar found 
Our fathers no ν,j& foes. | Philips. 

a. Low in the degree of any good quality; low 
in worth; low in power. 

Some things are good, yet in ſo n a degree of 
goodneſs, that many are not only diſproved nor 
diſallowed of God for them. Hooker. 

French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beſt 
foil, recompenſing tlie ſame with a profitable 
plenty; and nat wheat, fo termed becauſe it is un- 
bearded, is contented with a aner earth, and 
contenting with a ſuitable gain. Carew, 

The lands be not holden of her majeſty, but by 
2 mem tenure in ſoccage, or by Knight's ſervice at 
the mt. Bacon, 

By this extortion he ſudddenly grew from a 
man to a mighty eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient 


iaheritance being not one thouſand marks yearly, 


Le became able to diſpend ten thouſand pounds. 
Davies on Ireland. 
To pezceful Rome new laws ordain ; 


EU's from his rwwn abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. Dry. 


Wotton. 


L' F ſtrange. 


To keep themſelves within their ſundry ty 


»- 
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I have facrificed much of my own ſelf-love, in 
preventing not only many mean things from ſeeing 
the light, but many which — £4 

* 

8. [ Moyen, French. ] Middle ; moderate; with- 
out exceſs. 

He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt 
and beſt-graced men that ever I ſaw, being of 
middle age and a mean ſtature. Sidney. 

Now read with them thoſe organick arts which 
enable men to diſcourſe and write, and according 
to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 

6. Intervening; intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. 

t Kings, xvili. 45. 

Max. u. ſ. [moyen, French.) 

1. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. 

Hle tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diſlikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compe'l 


Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer. 
Oft tis ſeen 

Our man ſecurities, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Temperance with golden ſquare, - 
Betwixt them both can meaſure out a mean. Shak. 
There is a man 11 all things, and a certain mea- 
ſure wherein the good and the beautiful conſiſt, 
and out of which they can never depart, Dryden. 
But no-authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in porſie. Roſcommon. 
Againſt her then her forces prudence juins, 
And to the golden mea herſelf confines. Denham. 
2. Meaſure; regulation. Not uſed. 
The rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, 
In his big baſe them fitly anſwered, 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 
A ſolemn m:an unto them meaſured. Fairy Queen. 
2. Interval; interim; mean time. 
But fith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, 
Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, 
And in the mean vouchſafe her honoureble 2 
Rer. 
4. Inſtrument; meaſure; that which is uſed in 
order to any end. 
Pamela's noble heart would needs gratefully 
make known the vzliant mecn of her ſafety. Sidney. 
As long as that which Chriſtians did was good, 
and no way ſubje& to juſt reproof, their virtuous 
converſation was a mean to work the heathens con- 
verſion unto Chriſt. Hooker. 
It is no excuſe unto him who, being drunk, 
committeth inceſt, and alledgeth that his wits were 
not his own; in as much as himſelf might have 
choſen whe her his wits ſhould by that mean have 
been taken from him. Hooker. 
I'll deviſe a mar to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more free. Shak«ſp. Oth. lo. 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar and by you cut off. Shakeſp. 
Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that men ; ſo over that art 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. Shakeſp. Winter's Tate. 
5. It is often uſed in the plural, and by ſome 
not very grammatically with an adjective ſingu- 
lar: the ſingular is in this ſenſe now rarely uſed, 
The more baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt done, 
And leave her on ſuch flight conditions. Shakeſp. 
By this »vans he had them the more at vantage, 
being tired and harraiſed with a long march. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
Becauſe he wanted means to perform any great 
action, he made means to return the ſooner. Davies. 
Strong was their plot, 
Their parties great, means good, the ſeaſon fit, 
Their practiſe cloſe, their faith ſuſpected * 5 
antct. 
By this means not only many helpleſs perſons 
will be provided for, but a generation will be 


bred up not perverted by any other hopes. Spratt. 


| 
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Who is there that hath the leifure and mean! to 
collect all the proofs concerning moſt of the opi - 


A good character, when eftabliſhed, ſhould not 
be reſted in as an end, but only employed 28 a 
means of doing till farther good. Atterbury, 

It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to 
God by religious duties, and by that means, ſecuring 
the continuance of his goodneſs. Altterbury. 

6. By all Mars. Without doubt; without 
heſitation ; without fail. 

Ry By no Me axs. Not in any degree; not at 


The wine on this fide of the lake is by no mans 


ſo good as that on the other. Addiſon on Italy. 
8. Means are likewiſe uſed for fortune; fortune: 
probably from deſmenes. 


Your means are ſlender, your waſte is great. Sb. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelyes, 
Give you advancement. Shakeſp. Henry TV. 
Eſſex did not build or adorn any houſe ; the 
queen perchance ſpending his time, and himſelf 
his meant. Wotton. 
9. Mran-Trwe. Ila the intervening time: 
Mrax-wul kz. j ſometimes an adverbial 
mode of ſpeech. 
Mean while 
The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſpring 
New heav'n and earth. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
Mean time the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the 


light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. Dryden, 
M:an-time her warlike brother on the ſeas, 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dryd. 
Meantime, in ſhades of night ZEneas lies; 

Care ſeiz d his ſoul, and ſleep forſook his eyes. Dry. 
Mean-while I'll draw up my Numidian troops, 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favonr thee. Addiſon's Cato. 

The Roman legions were all recalled to help 
their country againſt the Goths ; “tie the Bri- 
tons left to ſhift for themſelves, and harraſſed by in- 
roads from the Pits, were forced to call in the 


Saxons for their defence. Swifts 
To MEAN. v. u. [mencn, Dutch.] 
1. To have in the mind; to purpoſe. 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I man to live. Milton. 


2. To think; to liave the power of thought. 
And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe lea 


ing, 

Means not, but blunders round about a — 
To MEAN. v. a. ** 
1. To purpoſe; to intend ; to deſign. 

Ye thought evil againſt me; but God meant it 
unto good, to ſave much people alive. Gen. I. 20, 

And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 
Meant me, bv venturing higher than my lot. Mitt, 

I practis'd it to make you taſte your cheer 
With double pleaſure, firſt prepar'd by fear : 

So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 

Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence, 

Drydens 

2. Tointend ; to hint covertly ; to underſtand, ' 

When your children ſhall ſay, What mean you by 
this ſervice? ye ſhall ſay, It is the paiſover. Edi. 

I forſake an argument on which 1 could delight 
to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice of 
friends. Dryde1. 

Whatever was meant by them, it could not be 
that Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion over 
Abel. Locke. 

Mra'xDer. . /. [ Meander is a river in Phrygia 
remarkable for its winding courſe.) Maze; laby- 
rinth; flexuous patſage; ſerpentine winding; 
winding cou ſe. 

Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſectiong, 
have ſearched into thoſe various m1: {rs of the 
veins, arteries, and integrals of the body, II. 

'Tis well, that while mankind 
Through fate's perverſe d errs, „ 

He can imagin'd pleaſures find, 

To combat againſt real cares, Prior. 


nions he has, fo as ſafely to conclude that he hath 
a clear and full view. Locke, 


— 


ſu 
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While ling'ring rivers in meanders glide, 
They ſcatter verdant life on either fide ; 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy births confeſs the floods embrace. 
Blackmore. 
Law is a bottomleſs pit: John Bull was flattered. 
by the lawyers, that his ſuit would not laſt above a 
year ; yet ten long years did Hocus ſteer his cauſe 
through all the meanders of the law, and all the 
courts. bath. 
Mz a'xDroOVs. adj. [from meander.) Winding ; 
flexuous. 
Mzax1x0. =. ſ. [from meen.] 
1. Purpoſe; intention. 
I am no honeſt man, if there be any good men- 
ing toward you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Habitual intention. 
Some whoſe mei hath at firſt been fair, 
Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. Roſe. 
3. The ſenſe ; the thing underſtood. 
The mam, not the name, I call: for thou, 
Not of the muſes nine. Milten's Par. Loft. 
{ heſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 
And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite away. Pops. 
No word more frequently in the mouths of 
men than conſcience; and the img Of it is, in 
ſome meaſure, underſtood : however, it is a word 
extremely abuſed by many, who apply other mean- 
ing; to it which God Almighty never intended 


Swift. 

4. Senſe ; power of thinking. 

He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, 
For ſtill there goes ſome meaning to ill- nature. 

NG 

True no meaning puzzles more than wit. Lope. 

Maxx. adv. | 4 

1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 

Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. John's College, a 
man manly learned himſelf, but not meanly atfec- 
tioned to ſet forward learning in others. Aſcbam. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but manty 
Cultivated, but painting eminently flouriſhed. Dry. 

2. Without dignity ; poorly. 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heav'n-born child, 
All nearly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milten. 

The Perſian tate will not endure a king 
'$0 me:mly born. Denham's Sopby, 

3. Without greatneſs of mind; ungenerouſly. 

Would you mean!'y thus rely 
On power, you know, I mult obey ? 

4. Without reſpect. 

Our kindred, and eur very names, ſeem to have 
ſomething deſirable in them: we cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Mu, Logick. 

Maxx EAS. n. /. [from mean.] 

1. Want of excellence. 

The miniſter's greatneſs or meanneſs of know- 
ledge to do other things, ſtandeth in this place as a 
ſtranger, with whom our form of Common Prayer 
hath nothing to do. Hooker. 
This figure is of a later date by the mearneſs of 
the workmanſhip. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Want of dignity; low rank ; poverty. 

No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 
Bat as their meanneſ; larger hopes imparts. Waller, 

Poverty, and mearneſs of condition, expoſe the 
wiſeſt to ſcorn, it being natural for men to place 
their eſteem rather upon things great than 3 | 


2. Lowneſs of mind. 

The name of ſervants has been reckoned to im- 
Ply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as lowneſs 
of condition. South. 

4. Sordidneſs ; niggardlineſs. 

Meax rv, perf. and part. pail. of To mean, 

By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meat ; 

If friendſhip be thy virgin vows extent: 

O' let me in Aminta's praiſes join; 

Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 

Meas. . , [probably a corruption of mea- 
fure : as, a meaſe of herrings is five hundred.] 


worth. 

ME'ASLES. . /. [ur billi, Latin. | 

1. Meaſles are a critical eruption in a fever, well 
known in the eommon practice. Ruincy. 


Prior. 


b. raſh meaſures, to be thought 


| ture, or its meaſures of puniſhment ; yet * Fo 
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My lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe e, | 
Which we diſdain ſhould tefter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. Shakeſpeare's Coriol, 
Before the plague of London, iuflammat ions of 
the lungs were rife and mortal, as likewiſe the 


b. Arouthnet, 

2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, 
would needs fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of 
it ; nothing ever thrived on it, no owner of it ever 
died in his bed; the ſwine died of the menos, and 


the ſheep of the rot. 3. s Di . 
3- A diſeaſe of trees. "_ 4 
Fruit-bearers are often infected with the meaſl-s, 


by being — 1 the fun. Marti ner Huſb. 
MsaAs LED. adj. with 


Thou vermin wretched, 

As C'er in meafled pork was hatched ; 

Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt 
On rump of juſtice as of cow. Hudibras, 

Mc'a5LYy. adj. {from meaſles.) Scabbed with 
the meaſles. 

Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 

To eaſe her againſt the ſtump, 

And diſmally was heard to whine, 

All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her woſly rump. Swift. 

ME&asuUnrABLE, adj, [from meaſure.] 

t. Such as may be meaſured ; ſuch as may admit 
of computation. 

God's eternal duration is permanent and inviſi- 
ble, not meaſurable by time and motion, nor to be 
compute by number of ſucceſſive moments. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. 

MEe/ASURABLENESS. . ſ. | from meaſuradle.] 
Quality of admitting to be ured. 

_ ASURABLY. adv. [ from meaſurable.] Mode- 
rat V. 

Wine meaſurably drunk, and in ſeaſon, bringeth 
gladneſs of the heart. Eccluſ. xxxi. 28. 

ME ASURE. /. [meſure, French; mmnſura, 


I, by which any thing is meaſured. 
A taylor's news, 
Who ſtood with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thouſand. Shakeſp. King John. 
A concave meaſure, of known and denominated 
capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any 
other veſſel. Holder 
All magnitudes are capable of being meaſured ; 
but it is the application of one to another which 
makes actual meaſure. Halder on Time. 
When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, 
of an ephah, he preſumes they knew what meaſure 
he meant : that he himſelf was ſkilled in weights 
and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, there is no 
reaſon to doubt. Ar but hat on Coins. 
2. — by which any thing is adjuſted or 


He lived according to nature, the other by ill 
cuſtoms, and m-aſures taken by other mens eyes and. 


tongues. Taylor. 
God's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence. 
I expe, ä CIOIOITIG ſight and 
on 


More. 
or inſolent. Glanv. 

Proportion; quantity ſettled. 
caſure is that which perſecteth all things, be- 
cauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can that 
thing be available to any end, which is not propor- 
tionable thereunto;- and to proportion as well ex- 
ceſſes as defects are oppoſite. Hooker, 
I enter not into the particulars of the law of na- 


ſuch a law. 
4. A tated quantity: as, a meaſure of wine. 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a ure 
The table round. Sbuteſp. Macbeth. 
5. Sufficient quantity. 
I' never pauſe again, 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
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| 6. Allotment ; portion allotted. 
Good Kent, how thall I live and work 
To match thy gaodaefs ? life will be too ſhort 
And every meaſure fail me. Shak:ſp. King Lea. 
We will not boaſt of things without our e, 
but according to the meaſure of the rule which 
God hath diſtributed to us, a m:aſure to reach even 


unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
If elſe thou ſeek'ſt 

Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, fay. Milton. 

Our religion fets before us not the example of a 
ſtupid ſtoick, who had, by obſtinate principles, 
hardened himſelf againft all pain beyond the com- 
mon meaſures of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourſelves. Till on. 


7. Degree; quantity. 

I have laid down, iu ſome ne, the deſerip- 
tion of the old world. Abet Deſcription. 

There is a great maſey: of diſcretion to be uſed 
in the performance of confeſſion, ſo that you nei- 
ther omit it when your own heart may tell you that 
there is ſomething amiſs, nor over ſcrupulouſly 
purſue it when you are not conſcious to yourſelf of 
notable failings. Taylor's Guide to a Pinitent. 

The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, 
and the violence and conſummation of the 
depended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. 

Burnet's Theor y. 

8. Proportionate time; muſical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, 

And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy trains. Pr. 

9. Motion harmonically regulated. 

My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 

Whea my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 

Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. Shu. 
As when the ſtars in their æthereal race, 

At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 

From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe ad- 

vance, 

And move in meaſures of their former dance. Dry. 
to. A This ſenſe is, I believe, 

obſolete. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch 
Jigy 2 meaſure and a cinque z the firſt ſuit is 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſ- 
tical ; the wedding mannerly, modeſt as a meaſure, 
full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſpeare. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious 

wreaths, 
Our ern alarms chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. Shake. 

11. Moderation; not exceſs. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ; 

In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 

I feel too much thy bleſſing, make | leſs, « 
For fear 1 ſurfeit. Shateſp. Merch. of Venice. 

Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and o her 
mouth without meaſure. Tſaiah, vi. 14. 

12, Limit; boundary. In the ſame ſenſe is Mir;ay 
Tpag rn de Tiacung de, jairgn Loma | 
IHC. THTWT, 

Lord make me to know mine end, and the v - 
ſure of my days what it is, that I may Know how 
frail T am. Pſabns. 

13. Any thing adjuſted. 

Chriſt reveals to us the meaſures according to 
which God will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. 

Sali dg Ser mn. 

14. Sy llables metrically numbered ; metre. 

I addreiſed them to a lady, and affected the ſoft- 
neſs of expreſſion, and the ſmoothneſs of m-aſur , 
rather than the height of thought. Dryden. 

The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick 
m:a/urer, ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable. Pope. 

15. Tune : proportionate notes. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which hither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 

And to the mraſures of their melodies | 
Did learn to move their nimble-ſhifting feet, Sper. 

16, Mean of action; mean to an end. The 
original of this phraſe refers to the neceflity of 
»caſuring the ground upon which any ſtructure i to 
be raiſed, or any diſtant effect to be produced, as 


in ſhooting at a mark. Hence hs that proportion- 


Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. S. 


ed his means to his end was ſaid to take right mew 
Vor. II. Ne. 28. N 


tur is, 


Cod ſhall deftroy both. 
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furs, By degrees meaſures and meant were con- 
founded, and any thing done for an end, and ſome- 
times any tranſaction abſolutely, is called a mea- 
fare, with no more propriety than if, becauſe an 
archer might be ſaid to-have taken wrong meaſures 
when his mark was beyond his reach, we ſhould 
ſay that it was a bad meaſure to uſe a heavy arrow. 

His majeſty found what wrong , he had 
taken in the conferring that truſt, and lamented 
his error. . Clue. 

17. To have hard meaſure ; to be hardly treated. 

To MEASURE. v. 4. [meſurer, French; merſuro, 
Latin. ] 

r. To compute the quantity of any thing by 
ſome ſettled rule. | 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after 
the victory of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, 
that if he meaſured his own ſhadow he would find 
it no longer than it was before his victory. Bacon. 

3. To paſs through ; to judge of extent by 
marching over. | 

A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps. Sus. 

I'll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate ; aid therefore haſte away, 

For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. , Shak. 

| The veſſel ploughs her ſea, 

And m1raſures back with ſpeed her former way. Dry. 
3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatneſs. 
Great are thy works, Jehovah ; infinite 

Thy pow'r ! What thought can eaſure thee, or 

tongue 

Relate thee ? Milton's Paradiſ: Loft. 
4. To adjuſt ; to proportion. 

To ſecure a contented ſpirit, mr2/-rc your deſires 
by your fortunes, not your fortunes by your de- 
fires. . Taylor. 

Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of 
commerce; and tis by the quantity of filver he 
gets for any commodity in exchange, that he - 

ſures the value of the commodity he ſells. Locke. 

5. To mark out in tated quantities. 

What thou ſeeſt is that portion of eternity which 
is called time, mer/u;ed out by the ſun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its conſum- 
mation. Addiſon's Spettator. 

6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 

With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be me2ſur- 
ed to you again. Matth. viii. 2. 

Mcu/asrrELESS. adj. | from maſure.] Immenſe; 
immeaſurable. 

And ſhut up in meaſurclcſs coment. Shakeſpeare. 

MEASUREMENT. a. /. from merſoe,] Menſu- 
ration; act of meaſuring. 

Ms x/SuRER. . , [from menſure.] One that 
meaſures. | 

Mrasstxtxa. adj. [from mroſure.] It is applied 
to a caſt not to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from 
another but by meaſuring. 

When I: ſtv ſhepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and nons the reſt out-go 

So far, but that the beſt are ming caſts, 

Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. 
Mar. #. /. nt, French. } 

1. Fleſh to be eaten. 

To his father he ſent ten ſhe aſes laden with 
corn, and bread, and meat for his father by the way. 

Gen, XIV: 22. 

Carniv-erx, and birds cf prey, are no good mew : 
but the reaſon tf, rather the cholerick nature of 
thoſe birds than their feeding upon fleth, for pewe: » 
and ducks fed u on fleth, and yet are good mot, Bac, 

There was a altitude of exciſes; as, the vec- 
tigal macelli, a 23x upon mcat. Arbuthnct. 

2. Food in eneral. f 

Never words were muſick to thine ear, 

And never m t ſwert- f vour'd in thy taſte, 

Unleſs 1 ſpike or car v'd. Sh. keſp. Com. of Fr. 
Meut for the belly, and the belly for ; but 

1 Cor. vi. 12. 
Marg. adj. | from met.] Fed; foddered. 
Strong oven and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 

Wel neut d and uſed. Tuffer”s Hiuſbandiy. 

Maruk. n in dd, Welſh. unde ,, med- 

dul ebrius ſum. ] Drink ; properly of honey. 

For drink the grape. | 


Waller. 


metaphyſicks. 


| 
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She cruſhes, inoffenſive muſt, and ment bes 
From many a berry. Milton"; Paradiſe Loſt. 

ME/azL1nG. part. generally called mizz/ing. 

The air feels more moiſt when the water is in 
ſmall than in great drops; in meazling and ſoaking 
rain, than in great ſhowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 

MrcuxxicAL. I adj. | mechanicus, Latin; ne- 

= HA'NICK, } chanique, French; from 

am. 

1, Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry, is like aſeeming 
demonſtration in mathematicks, very ſpecious in 
the diagram, but failing in the meckanick operation. 

Dryden. 

The main buſineſs of natural philoſophy, is to 
argue from phenomena without feigning hypothe- 
ſes, and to deduce cauſes from effects till we come 
to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly is not e- 
chanical ; and not only to unfold the mechaniſm of 
the world, but chiefly to reſolve theſe, and ſuch 
like queſtions. Newton's Optichs, 

2. Skilled in mechanicks ; bred to manual la- 
bour. 

3. Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation. 

Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not 
to walk upon a labouring day, without the ſign of 
your profeſſion ? Shakejpeare. 

Hang him, #-chanica! falt-butter rogue; I will 
ſtare him out of his wits; I will hew him with 
my cudgel, Shakeſp:are. 

Aſechanict flaves 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers ſhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

Deſcend to a mechanick dialeR. Roſcommon, 

Mecna'xick. z. ſj. A manufacturer; a low 
workman. 

Do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulats 
Again with Rome's mech:mnicks. Shakeſp, Corielans, 

A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who 
poſſibly would have made a good mechanick, and 
have done well enough at the uſeful philoſophy cf 
the ſpade or the anvil. South, 

Mecna/xicks. . ſ. [meichanica, Lat.] 

Dr. Wallis defines mechanics to be the geome- 
try of motion, a mathematical ſcience, which 


far as they are applied to engines, and demonttrates 
the laws of motion. Harris. 

The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of 
mechanicks, may be eaſily conveyed into the minds 
of acute young perſons. Nas Imp. of the Mind. 

Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechamchs, 
and inventor of a veſlel which imitated thunder. 

Broome, 

Mecna/niCALLY. adv. | from wechanick, | Ac- 
cording to the laws of mechaniſm. 

They ſuppoſe even the common animals that are 
in being, to have been formed mechanically among 
the reſt. Ray. 

Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes ſor explain- 
ing all things mechanically, and refer other cauſes to 
Newton, 

Mrecna/nicalvtss. u. ſ. [from mechonick. ] 

1. Agrecableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm, 

2. Meannefs. 

Micuax1'cras. u. ſ. [mechanicien, French.] A 
mau profeiling or ſtudying the conſtruction of ma- 
chines. 

Some were figured like male, others like fe- 
male fcrews, as mechan; i unt (peak. Boyle. 

MeEe'c HANISM. . * [ cham ſme, French. ] 

1. Action according to mechanick laws. 

After the ch le has paſſed through the lungs, na- 
ture continues her uſual mechaniſm, to convert it in- 
to animal ſubſtances. Arbuth. on Alim. 

He acknowledged nothing beſides matter and 
motion; ſo that all muſt be performed either by 
meebantſm or accident, either of which is wholly 
unaccountable, Bentley. 


other in any complicated fabrick. 
Mtcno/acav. . /. [from the place.] 
Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen 
inches long; the plant which affords it is a ſpecies 


ſhews the effects of powers, or moving forces, ſo |. 


2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each | 
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of bindweed, and its talks are angular: the root 
in powder is a gentle and mild purgative. Hil, 

Mrco x1UM. . /. * or, 

1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 

2. The firſt excrement of children, 

Infants new-born have a meconeun, or fort of 
dark-coloured excrement in the bowls. Arbuthnor, 

Mb. n. ſ. [medaille, Fr. probably from me- 
tallum, Latin.) 

I. An ancient coin. 

The Roman dals were their current money: 
when an action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, 
it was ſtampt, and iiſued out of the mint. Add, 

2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome remark- 
ble performance. 

MevAa'LL1CK. adj. | from n.] Pertaining to 
medals. 

You will never, with all your »-dz/lich eloquence, 


perſuade Eugenius, that it is better to have a pock - 


etful of Othy's than of Jacohus's. Addif. an Med, 

Mzeva"Ltiov. n. f. [ medaillon, French. | A large 
antique ſtamp or medal. 

Aedallioni, in reſpect of the other coins, were 
the fame as modern- medals in reſpe& of modern 
money. Addiſon, 

Me/paLtisT. n. . LA Fr.] A man 
{killed or curious in medals. 

As a medall;/, you are not to look upon a cabi- 
net of medals as a treaſure of money, but of know- 
ledge. Addifone. 

To Me'vpLE. v. 2. [riddelen, Dutch.) 

1. To have to do: in this ſenſe it is always fol- 
lowed by ith, | 
It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put 
into the ſkins of beaſts newly flay ed, which breed- 
ing worms, they devour the pith and marrow, 
and ſo make it hollow ; but meddle not with the 
back, becauſe it is bitter. Bacon, 

With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men 
we will only meddle. Bacor's Nat. Hi,. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not d- 
dling with the deſign not diſpoſition. Dryden. 

2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. 

For my part, I'll not meddle nor make any far- 
ther. Shakeſpear c. 

In every turn of ſtate, without meddling on ei- 
ther ſide, ha has always been favourable to merit 

4 Dryden. 
The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
concerning the ſucceſſion of princes ; but, by our 
author's principles, have mecddled in a matter that 
belongs not to them. Locke, 

What haſt thou to do to meddle with the affairs 
of my family ? to diſpoſe of my-eſtate, old Hoy ? 

; Arbuthn:v, 

3- To interpoſe ox intervene importunely or of- 
ficiouſly. | 

Why ſhould'ſt thou meddl: to thy hurt. 2 King: 

Tt is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ſtrife : 
but every fool will he meddling. Prov. XX. 3. 

This m:«dling prieſt longs to be found a fool. 

Rowe, 

Let me ſhake off ti intruſive cares of day, 
And lay the m-dling ſenſes all afide. Thom. Winter. 

To Mxäont. k. v. a. | from ier, Fr.] To mix; 
to mingle. Obſolete. 

He that had well ycon'd his lere, 

Thus medl-d his talk with many a teare. Spenſer. 

A me{dl:d ſtate of the orders of the goſpel, and 
ceremonies of popery, is not the beſt way to ba- 
niſh popery. Hooker, 

Mohren. . ſ. [from meddle.} One who bu- 
ſies himſe!f with things in which he has no con- 
cern. 

Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee informa- 
tion, as meddlcrs, but accept of them in good part. 

Hacon. 

This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume to 
themſelves the merits of other mens ſervices, d- 
Alara, boaſters, and impertinents. L' Eftr.nge. 

Me/vvLESOME. adj. Intermeddling ; as, a 
n dale ſome, buſy body. 

MEDT 4STINE. »n. . [French; mecli ſti um, 
Lat.] The fimbriated body about which the guts 
are convolved. 


| Nene of the membranes which inveſt the 2 
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of. the breaſt but may be tbe ſeat of this diſeaſe, 
the meadliaſine as well as the pleura. rb. en Dj. 

To Mu/viaTe. v. a. | from medias, Lat.) 

1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to both par- 
ties; to act indifferently between contending par- 
ties; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we 
ſhall find owing to ſome mediating ſchemes that of- 
fer to comprehend the different intereſts of fin 
and religion. Rogers. 

2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bo- 
dies that before dated between the parts of their 
Þe.ly. Digby. 

To Mr'DIATE. v. a. 

1. To etfect by mediation. 

The earl made many profeſſions of his deſire to 
znterpoſe, and m:d:iate a good peace between the 
nations. | Clarendon. 

I poſſeſs chemiſts and corpuſculariaus of ad- 
vantages by the confederacy I am mediating be- 
tween them. Boyl.. 

2 To limit by ſomething in the middle. 

"They ſtyled a double ſtep, the ſpice from the 
elevation of one foot to the ſame foot ſet down 
again, mediated vy a ſtep of the other foot, a pace, 
equa! to five feet. Holder. 

M#i/piaTE. adj, [mr diat, Fr. diu, Lat. | 

1. Interpoſed ; intervening. 

Soon the m: diate clouds ſhall be difpell'd ; 
The ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld. 

2. Middle; between two extremes. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate ſtate, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. 

z. Acting as a means. Unuſual. 

The moſt important care of a new king, was 
his marriage for m:diate eſtabliſhment of the roya! 
Une. Hatton. 
M' DiAT EL. adv. [from medi. e.] By a ſe- 
condary cauſe; in ſuch a manner that ſomething 
acts between the firſt cauſe and the laſt effect. 
God worketh all things among us mediately by ſe- 
condary means; the which means of our ſafety 
being ſhipping and ſea-forces, are to be eſteemed 
as his gifts, aud then only available and beneficial 
when he youchſafeth his grace to uſe them aright. 

Ralcigh's Eſſays. 

Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately 
by converſing with infected perſons, and mediately 
by peſtilent ſcminaries propagated through the air. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Mrbi« r tox. n. .. [ mediation, Fr. from medius, 
Lat. 

15 Interpoſition; intervention; agency be- 
tween two parties, practiſed by a common friend. 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

Noble offices thou may'ſt effect 
Of edition, after I am dead, 

Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren. $5. 

The king ſought unto them to compoſe thoſe 
troubles between him and his ſubjects ; they ac- 
cordingly interpoſed their mediation in a round and 
priacely manner. Bacon, 

2. Agency interpoſed ; intervenient power. 

The p:tfions have their refidence in the ſenſitive 
appetite : for inaſmuch as man is a compound of 
fleſh as well as ſpirit, the. ſoul, during its abode in 
the body, does all things by the medi, of theſe 
paſſtons. South's Sermons, 

It is utterly unconceivable that inanimate brute 
mitter, without the iin of ſome immaterial 
being, ſhould operate upon other matter without 
mutual contact. Bentley. 

z. Interceſſion; entreaty for another, 

MEDIA'TOR. » /. { mdiatzu, French. ] 

1, One that intervenes between two parties. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all 
mens confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, 
as a utter between them and their ſovereign. 

Baem's Advice ts Villiers, 

2. An interceſſor; an entreater for another; 
one wh uſes his influence in favour of another. 

It is 42aintt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints 
Gi angels te be dite, between God and them. 

u. Aingſieet. 


. Prior. 


Prior. 
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3. One of the characters of our bleſſed Saviour. 


A mediator is conſidered two ways, by nature or 
by ollice, as the fathers diſtmguiſh. He is a i- 
ator by nature, as partaking of both natures divine 
and human; and mediator by office, as tranſacting 
matters between God and man. Watcr:. 

Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd, 

Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton. 
MzEprato tial.) adj. from medictor.} Be- 
M eviaToRy. longing to a mediator. 
All other effects of Chriſt's mediatorial office 

are accounted for from the truth of his reſurrec- 

tion. Fiddes's Sermons, 

MenixToRSarP, n. ſ. [from mediator.) The 
office of a mediator. 

Mrora'TxIX. . . [medits, Lat.] A female 
mediator. Ainſworth. 

Mevic. u. .. ** Lat] A plant. 

Mr/v1CAL. adj. | medicus, Lat.] Phyſical; re- 
lating to the art of healing ; medicinal. 

In this work attempts will exceed perfor- 
mances, it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, 
as m-dical vacation would permit. Br. Fils. Err. 

Mr/pricAatLy. adv. | from medical. | Phytically ; 
medicinally. 

That which promoted this conſideration, and 
medically advanced the ſame, was the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Browne. 

Me'vicaMENT. n. f. [ medicament, Fr. medica» 
mentum, Lat.] Any thing uſed in healing; gene- 
rally topical applications. 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then pub- 
lick reprehenſiohs ; and, upon the unſucceſsful- 
neſs of theſe milder medicaments, the uſe of ſtronger 
pbyſick, the cenſures. Hammond. 

A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medicaments, 
after it was putrified ; and the violent ſwelling 
and braiſe of another was taken away by ſcalding 
it with milk. Temples Miſcel. 
Mic aux“ x TAL. adj. | medicamenteux, French; 
from medicament.] Relating to medicine, internal 
or topical. 

MEvicame'sxTALLY. adv. | from medicamental.) 
After the manner of medicine ; with the power 
of medicine. 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the pow- 

erfulleſt action of natural heat; and that not only 

alimentally in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo me- 

dicamentally in any corporeal converſion. Hr. V. E. 
To MzſpicAr E. v. a. | medics, Latin. ] To tinc- 

ture or impregnate with any thing medicinal. 

The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, 

do ſo medicate and impregnate the air about, that it 

becomes capable of little more. Grawz?': B. of M. 

To this may be aſcribed the great effects of me- 

dicot-d waters. Arbuthrot on Aliments. 

Mzo1caT10v. ». /. [from medical. ] 

1. The act of tincturing or impregaating with 
medicinal ingredients. 

The watering of the plant with an infuſton of 
the medicine may have more force than the reſt, 
becauſe the medication is oft renewed, Paws N. H. 

2> The uſe of phyſick. 

He adviſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and fol. 
ſtices, and to decline medicatiin ten days betore and 
after. Br caun 
M:nprcixABLE, adj. [medicinalir, Lat.] Having 
the power of phyſick. 

Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinad/s uſe. 

Bacon 

Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine fone, 
which gives any wine infuſed therein for tour 
and twenty hours the taſte and operation of the 
Spaw water, and is very medicinab/: for the cnre of 


the ſpleen. HW iton. 
The hearts and galls of pikes are mc Vicin tr, 
| Jen 


Mroict'x AL. adj. [ medicinals, Latin :. this 
word is now commonly pronounced m1, with 
the accent on the ſecond ſyllable ; but more pro- 
perly, and more agreeably to the beſt auihorities, 
medicinal, ] 

1. Having the power of healing; having p!:y fi. 
cal virtue. 

Come with words as medicine as true, 
Honeſt as either; to purge him of that humour 


That preſſes him from ſleep. Shatsl, "rr, 2 
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Ls my tormentors arm'd with deadly 
ings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts; 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Nor ned cinul liquor can afſuage, Milton's Aga. 
The ſecond cauſes took the ſwift cemmang, 
The medcin.l head, the ready hand; 
All but eternal deom was conquer d by their art. 
Dryden. 
2. Belonging to phyſick. 
Learn'd he was in med" nal lore, 
For by his fide 2 pouch he wore, 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank with ſolder. 
| Butler. 
Such are called days by ſome writers, 
wherein no crifis or change is expected, ſo as to 
forbid the uſe of medicines : but it is moſt pro- 
perly uſed for thoſe days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is more convemently complied 
with. . Quincy. 
Medi inal-hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed 
that medicines may be taken, commonly reckoned 
n the morning faſting, about an hour before din- 
ner, about four hours after dinner, and going to 
bed ; but times are to be governed by the ſymp- 
toms and aggravation of the diſtemper. Quincy, 
Mevnrcixailly, adv. [from din. Phy- 
ſically. 
The witneſſes that leech-like 1iv'd on blood, 
Sucking for them were med Hin good, Dryden. 
Me'vicixe. . . [ medicine, French; medicina, 
Latin, It is generally pronounced as if only of 
two ſyllables, med'cine. ] Phyſick; any remedy 
adminiſtered by a phyſician. 
O, my dear father! rettauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
A merry heart doth good like a Heu ie; but a 
broken ſpirit drieth the bones. Prov. xvii. 22. 
I with to die, yet dare not death endure; 
Deteſt the ed cine, yet deſire the cure. Dryden. 
To Mr'bicixk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
operate as phyſick. Not uſed. 
Not all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medi. inc thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday. Shakeſpeare. 
MevrsTy. . f. [medid?, French; medictas, 
Latin.] Middle ſtate; participation of two ex- 
tremes ; half. ; 
They contain no fiſhy compoſure, but were 
made up of man and bird; the human mediety va- 
riouſly placed not only above but below. Brown. 
Mcvro'cxlTyY. . . [mdocrite, French; medi- 
acritas, Latin. ] 
1. Moderate degree; middle rate. | 
Men of age ſeldom drive bufineſs home to the 
full period, but content themſelves with a medio» 
crity of ſucceſs. Bacon. 
There appeared a ſudden and marvellous con- 
verſon in the duke's caſe, from the moſt exalted 


ſto the moſt depreſſed, as if his expedition had 


been capable of no medioerities. Matton. 
He likens the e f wit to one of a mean 
fortune, who manages his ſtore with great parſi- 
mony ; but who, with fear of running into pro- 
fuſeneſs, never arrives to the magnificence of 
living. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Getting and improving our Knowledge in ſub» 
ſtauces only by experience and hiſtory, is all that 
the w2.lnetls of our faculties in this ſtate of u- 
, Winle we are in this world, can attain to. 
Locke. 
2. Moderation ; temperance. 4 
Leit a npetite, ia the uſe of food, ſhould lead us 
hevond thi which is meet, we owe obedience to 
that law of reaſon which teacheth mediocrity in 
neats and drinks. | Hooker, 
When they urge us to extreme oppaſition againſt 
ne church of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be 
run wito it only for a time, and afterwards re- 
turn to a modigerity ? Hooker, 
to McvntraTrE. v. a. [miitzr, French; medi- 
, Latin. | 
i. To plan; do tcheme ; to contrive, 
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Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God 
knows, I did not then think of war. Ag Charles. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Iiflembling ſleep, and watchiul to betray, 
With inward rage he mediates his prey. Dryden. 
Before the memory of the flood was lott, men 
mcdaated the ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. 
Forbes. 
2. To think on; to revolye in the mind. 
Them among 
There ſet a man of ripe and perfect age, 
io did them tate all his life long. Fairy Queen. 
Bictied is the man that doth m ditate good things 
„ wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy things. 
Ecclu. XIV. 20. 
a Mi\britaTE. v. „. To think; to muſe; to 
co emplate; to dwell on with intenſe thought. 
i: commonly uſed of pious contemplation. 
dclight is in the law of the Lord, and in his 
] n he meditate night and day. Pſa, i. 2. 
tate alſo of all thy work, and talk of 
COINIS. Pſalm, Ixxvii. 12. 
dall you make ſome act of piety upon 
the cc n of what you meditate ; either get ſome 
arguments againtt a fin, or ſome new encourage- 
ments to virtue. Taylor, 
o worthip God, to ſtudy his will, to mcditat: 
upon him, and to love him; all theſe being plea- 
ſure and peace. | 7illaſon. 
Mahir rio. nf. [ meditation, French; medi- 
t. tis, Latin 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; contrivance ; 
conten ; lation. | 
Left the Hans wherein I was, and ſpake to 
her in anger. 2 Ejd. x. 5. 
Tis moſt true, 
That muſing med:tation moſt affects 
The penſive ſecreſy of deſert cell. Milton. 
Some thought and mcditation are neceſſary ; and 
a man way pullibly be ſo ſtupid as not to have God 
in all tus thoughts, or to ſay in his heart, there is 
none. Bentli) 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 
His name Was heavenly contemplation; 
Of God and goodneſs was his meditation. Tai. Queen, 
Thy thoughts to flobler meditations give, 
And ſtudy how to die, not how to live. Granvilll. 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by any ob- 
ject or occurrence. In this ſenſe are books of me- 
d: tations, 
Mr/viTATIVvE. adj. [from meduate.] 
1. Addicted to meditation. 
2. Expreiſing intention or deſign. Amſwerth, 
MEvITEKRANE, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
MceviTERRA/NEOUE, 
1. Encircled with land. 
In all that part that lieth on the north fide of the 
meaiterranc fea, it is thought not to be the vulgar 
tongue. | Brerewood. 
2, Inland ; remote from the fea. 
It is found in mountains and mediterrancous parts; 
and ſo it is a fat unctuous ſublimation of the earth. 
Brown. 
Wee have taken a leſs height of the mountains 
than is requiſite, if we reſpect the edit 
mountains, or thoſe that are at a great diſtance 
from the fea. barn. 
MEz'vivM. 1. ſ. [medium, Litin.] 
1. Any thing intervening. 
Whether any other liquors, being made mediums, 
cauſe a diverfity of ſound from water, it may be 
tried. 


adj. [ wdias and terra; 
mediterrante, Fr.] 


I rauft bring together 

All theſe extremes; and muſt remove all mediums, 
That each may be the other's objeR. Denham. 
Secing requires lizht and a free medium, ard a 
right line to the objects; we can hear in the dark, 
immared, and by curve lines. Holder. 
He, who looks upon the ſoul through its out- 
ward actions, often ſees it through a deceitful me- 
dium, which is apt to diſcolour the object. 2diſun. 
The parts of bodies on which their colours de- 
pend, are denſer than the meduwm which pervades 
their interſtices. 
Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
mies they be exceeding rare, a great objection 


Then peace again. Walſh. 
They count their toilſome marches, long fa- 
tigues, 


Bacen, | 


Newton. |. 
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ariſes from the regular and very laſting motions 
of the planets and comets in all manner of courſes 
through the heavens. Newton's Optics. 

2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in order to 
a concluſion; the middle term in an argument, 
by which propoſitions are connected, 

This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums which 
have been uſed. Di yden's Juvenal. 

We, whoſe underſtandings are ſhort, are forced 
to collect one thing from another, and in that pro- 
ceſs we ſeek out proper mediums, Baker on Learring. 

3- The middle place or degree ; the juſt tem- 
perature between extremes. 

The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the 
pride and the abjection, the two extremes. L'Eftr. 

M#'vLar. . .. [mgpilus, Latin. ] 

1. A tree. 

The leaves of the med/ar are either whole, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the laurel, as in the manured 


flower conſiſts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a roſe : the fruits are umbilicated, and 
are not eatable till they decay ; and have, for the 
moft part, five hard ſeeds in each. Miller. 
Nov will he ſit under a »-dlar tree, 
And with his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call med/ars. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
2. The fruit of that tree. 
You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
And that's the right virtue of the medlar. Shake ſp. 
October is drawn in a gazgFent of yellow and 
carnation ; with a baſket of Rrvices, med/ars, and 


cheſnuts. Peacham. 
No rotten med/ars, whilſt there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 


Men have gather'd from the hawthorn's branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 

ToMePLE v. a. To mingle. Spenſer. 

M#='vLv. ». /. [from medd!: for mingle. ] A mix- 
ture; a miſcellany; a mingled maſs. It is com- 
monly uſed with ſome degree of contempt. 

Some imagined that the p-wder in the armory 
had taken fire ; others, that troops of horſemen 
approached : in which med of conceits they bare 
down one upon another, and joſtled many into the 
tower ditch, Hayward. 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 
Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars ; 


Unuſual faſtings, ana will bear no more 
This medley of philoſophy and war. Addiſen's Cato. 
Mahomet began to knock down his fellow-citi- 
zens, and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural d- 
ley of religion and bloodſhed. Addiſon. 
There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different-mixtures : and the blended ſtreams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 
A pleaſurable medley. Philips. 
E£DoLEY. adj, Mingled ; confuſed. 
I'm ſtrangely diſcompos'd ; 
Qualms at my heart, convulſions in my nerves, 
ithin my little world made medlcy war. Dryden. 


Mebv'LLAR. \ adj. [ medullaire, French; from 
' Mevvu'LLary, j medulla, Lat.] Pertaining to 
the marrow. 


| Theſe little emiſſaries, united together at the 
cortical part of the brain, make the medullar part, 
being a bundle of very ſmall, thread-like chanels 
or fibres. Cheynes Phil. Principles. 
The back, for the ſecurity of that medu/lary ſub- 
ſtance that runs down its cavity, is bent after the 
manner of the catenarian curve. Cheyre"s Phil. Prin, 
MetD. . . [med, Saxon; miete, Teuto- 
nick. 
| 1, Reward; recompence. Now rarely uſed. 
He knows his need, if he be ſpide, 


To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame beſide. Spenſer. | 


—_— 


Whether in beauties glory did exceed, 


Thanks to men ? 
Of noble minds is honourable mer. Shakeſpeare. } 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 


Without the mecd of ſome melodious tear. Mil. | 


A roſy garland was the victor's meede. Fairy Queen. | 
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Tf fo, a cloak and veſture be my med 
Till his return no title ſhall I plead. Pope's Odyſſ.y, 
2. Preſent ; gift. : 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward : no meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itſelf. Shakeſp. Timen of Athenty 
Merk. adj. [mint, Iſlandick.] 
1. Mild of temper; not proud; nct rough; 
not eaſily provoked ; 1: it ; gentle. 
Moſes was very neck above all men. Numb. xii. 3. 
But he fears to ceaſe, 
Sent down the meck-ey'd peace. Milton, 
We ought to be very cautious and meet-ſpirited, 
till we are aſſured of the honeſty of our — 
2, Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs. 
Both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with 
tears 


ſorts; or laciniated, as in the wild ſorts: the | Watering the ground, and with their fighs the air 


Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Miſtan. 
To Mr'/txen. v. a. [from mek.] To make 
meek ; to foften. This word I have found no 
where elſe. 
The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart 
Was mreken'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. Thomſon. 
Me'r.x1y. adv, [from met.] Mildly; gently : 
not ruggedly ; not proudly. 
Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify'd, 

And this miſ-ſeeming diſcord meekly lay aſide. F. A. 
No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 
You mectiy look on ſuppliant crowds below. Stepney. 

Mr'xxxrss. . / from met.] Gentleneſs ; 
mildneſs ; ſoftneſs of temper. 
That pride and meekneſs mixt by equal part, 
Do both appear t'adorn her beauty's grace. Spenſer. 
You ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With mera and humility ; but your heart 
with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
hbakeſpeare, 
When his diſtemper attack'd him, he ſubmitted 
to it with great meekneſs and reſignation, as became 
a Chriſtian, Atterbury, 
Merk. adj. See Mexx. Simple; unmixed. 
Mk R. ». /. [See Menz. ] A lake; a boundary. 
Mr'raxb. adj. Relating to a boundary; meer 
being a boundary, or mark of diviſion. Hanmer, 
What although you fled ! why ſhould he fol- 
low you ? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nickt his captainſhip ; at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The mecred queſtion. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Mr r. adj. | of obſcure etymology. ] 
1. Fit; proper; qualified: applied both to 
perſons and things. Now rarely uſed. 
Ah! my dear love, why do you ſleep thus long, 
When mecter were that you ſhould now awake ? 
Spenſer, 
If the election of the miniſter ſhould be commit- 
ted to every pariſh, would they chooſe the met. 


Whitgift. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetef! for death. Shakeſpeare's Merch, Venice. 
To be known ſhortens my laid intent, 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. Shak. King Lear» 
What, at any time have you heard her ſay ? 
— That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 
—You may to me, and 'tis meft meer you ſhould. 
Shakeſpeare. 
York is meet man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. Sh. 
The eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing. Bent. 
2. Merr with. Even with. [from me, the 
verb.] A low expreſfton. 
Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but 
he'll be meet with you. Shakeſpeare. 
To Mrtr. v. a. pret. I mt; I have met; part. 
met. | metan, Saxon, to find; meter, Dutch. 
r. To come face to face; to encounter, by tra- 
velling in oppoſite directions. 
N thou my poſts ? Shakeſpeare. 
His daughter came out to met him with timbrels 
and dances. Judges, xi. 34+ 
Mea: 


Is cramm' 
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Meanwhile our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. Milton. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 

To meet the noiſe 
Of his almighty engine, he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder. 

So match'd they ſtood ; 

For never but once more was either like 
To meet ſo great a foe. 


* Milton. 


Milton. 


35 To encounter unexpeRedly. 


judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, mee: thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. Mz. 
4. To join another in the ſame place, 
When ſhall we three wet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shakeſpeare. 
Chance may lead where I may met 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of Heav'n by fountain fide 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd. il;on 
I knew not till I mr 
My friends, at Ceres' now deſerted ſeat. Drydin 
Not look back to ſee, 
When what we love we ne'er muſt mee again. 


Dryden. 

5. To cloſe one with another. 

The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the 
mountains on each fide grow higher, till at laſt 
they meet. Addiſon. 

6. To find; to he treated with ; to light on. 

Had I a hundred mouths a hundred rongues, 

I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 

Dryden. 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt. 


Pope. 
To me no greater joy, 
Than that your labours met a proſp'rous end. 


Gramvill:. 

7. To aſſemble from different 

Their choice nobility and flower 

Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt. Mzi/ton. 

To MEET. v. n. 

1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 

2. To encounter in hoſtility. 

Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and fteel they mert again. Dryden. 

3. To afſemble ; to come together. 

They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. 

The materials of that building happily met to- 
gether, and very fortunately ranged themſelves into 
that delicate order, at it muſt be a very great 
chance that parts ther Tillotſon 

4. To Meter with, To light on; to find; it in- 
cludes, ſometimes obſcurely, the idea of ſomething 
unexpected, 

When he cometh to experience of ſervice 
abroad, he maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any na- 
tion he me teth with. Spenſer. 

We met with many things worthy of obfervation. 
. Bacon, 

Hercules“ met ing with pleaſure and virtue, was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. 

: Aid. ſon. 

What a majeſty and force does one meet with in 
theſe ſhort inſcriptions : are not you amazed to ſee 
ſo much hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a compaſs ? 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
g. To Mer r with, To join. 
Falſtatf at that oak ſhall mect tuith us. Shakeſp. 

6. Jo Mer with. To ſuffer unexpectedly. 

He that hath ſuffer'd this diſorder d ſpring, 

Hath now himſelf, ut with the fall of leaf. Shak. 

A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 
With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech, 
7. To encounter; to engage. 

Royal miſtreſs, 

Prepare to m-et with more than brutal fury 

From the fierce prince. Rowe's Amb. Step-Mo. 

8. A latiniſm. To obviate ? occurrere obje to. 

Before I proceed farther, it is good to mect with 
an objection, which if not removed, the concluſion 
of experience from the time paſt to the preſent 
will not be ſound. Bacon. 

9. To advance half way. 

He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
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friend with facility, and all the mei readineſs of 
deſire. Seuth. 
Our me-ting hearts 
Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. Rowe, 
10. To unite, to join: as, theſe rivers met at 
ſuch a place and jom. : 
Me'ETEKs. #. , {from met.] One that accoſts 


There are beſide | 

Laſcivious meeters, to whole venom'd found 

The open ear of youth doth always liſten. Shak. 

MEIN. . ſ. {from met.] 

1. An aſſembly; a convention. 

If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief 
this your mecting intends, were of the hovſhold of 
faith, then their relicts and children ought not to 
be ſtrangers to the good that is done in it, if they 
want it. Spratt's Senne. 

Since the ladies have been left out of all n 
except parties at play, our converſation hath de- 
generated. Si ift. 

2. An interview. 

Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
mceting, and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. Aconventicle ; an aſſembly of Diſſenters. 

4- A conflux : as the meeting of two rivers. 

MreT1xG-HOUSP. r. ſ. | metting and houſe ] Place 
here Diſſenters aſſemble to worſhip. 

His heart miſgave him that the churches were 
ſo many meceting-bouſes ; but I ſoon made him eaſy. 

Addiſon. 

M#e'tTLvy. adv. from the adjective.] Fay 
properly. 

Mex Tx ESS. . . [from mect.] Fitneſs; pro- 
priety. 

M#'cz1M. n. ſ. [from Hemycrany, migrain, me- 
grim, neuxeia.] Diſorder of the head. 

In every m:grim or vertigo there is an obtenebra- 
tion joined with a ſemblance of turning round. 
Bacan' Nat. Hiſtory. 
| _ A in ſhades from day's deteſted 
8 , 

Spleen ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and megr:im at her head. Pope. 

To Mix. v. 4. To mingle. Ain ſeuor tb. 

Me'1xy. u. /. [mentzu, Saxon. See Maxr. 
Meſuie, Fr.] A retinue; domeſtick ſervants. 

They ſummon'd up their meiny; ſtrait took 
horſe ; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend. Shak:þ. 

MiLaxnaco'cues. . /. [from wears and A. 
Such medicines as are ſuppoſed particularly to 
purge off black choler. | 

Met :.axcno'Lick. adj. from m— 

1. Diſordered with melancholy ; fanciful ; hy- 
pochondriacal ; gloomy. 

If he he mad, or angry, or melancholick, or 
ſprightly, he will paint whatſoever is proportion- 
able to any one. Dryden. 

The commentators on old Ari- 

Stotle, 'tis urg'd, in judgement vary : 
They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought : 
uſt as the melancholick eye 

fleets and armies in the ſky. Prior, 
2. Unhappy ; unfortunate ; canſing ſorrow. 
The king found himfelf at the head of his army, 
after ſo many accidents and me/anchoiick, perplexi- | 
ties. Clarendon. 

MELANCHO'LY. . ,. [melancolic, Fr. from 
jiderg and x 

1. A diſeaſe, ſ to proceed from a redun- 
dance of black bile; but it is better known to 
ariſe from too heavy and too viicid blood: its cure 
is in evacuation, nervous medicines, and powerful 


i 


ſtimuli. Duiney, 
2. A kind of madnefs, in which the mind is al- 
ways fixed on one object. 


I have neither the fcholar's wlmcholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſti- 
cal; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the 
ſoldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick ; nor the lady's, which is nice; 


reluctancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a 


| Moonſtruck madneſs, moping an 


nor the lover's, which is all theſe ; bur it is a e jor 


* 
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contemplation of my travels, in which 
miuation wraps me * F moſt humor- 
Shaksſp. Al you liks its 

L. Male. 

z A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented temper. 

e proteſted, that he had only been to ſeek ſoli- 
tary places by an extreme melanchsly that had poſe 
ſeiled him. Sidney. 

All theſe gifts come from him ; and if we mur- 
mur here, we may at the next mel-ncbly be trou- 
bled that God did not make us angels. Tavlare 

This melanch/y flatters, but uumans you; 

What is it elſe but penury of ſoul, ; 

A lazy froſt, a numbneſs of the mind ? Drydiy. 

In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, | 

Where heav'aly penſive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-muſing --lancholy reigns. Pope. 

M+tLaxcyo'Ly. adj. Cen ali u, French. ] 

I, Gloomy ; diſmal. 

Think of all our miſeries 
ut as ſome melancloly dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renew.::g of our joys. Denham. 

If in the melmncholy ſhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 

Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay d, 

Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade. 

pe. 

2. Diſeaſed with melancholy ; fanciful ; habke- 
ually dejected. 

How now, ſweet Frank ; art thou melancholy 7 

Shakeſpeare. 

He obſerves Lamech more m-l:ncholy than uſual, 
and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his 
wife Adah, whom he loved. Locke, 

MELICE'RIS. mn. ſ. [ 00%] 

Meliceris is a tumour incloſed in a cyſtis, and 
conſiſting of matter like honey. If the matter 
reſembles milk curds, the tumour is called athe- 
roma; if like honey, %, and if compoſed of 
fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſtreatoma. Sharp. 

Me'/LIiLoT. . f. [Ci, French; melilatus, La- 
tin.] A plant. 

0 ME'LiORATE. v. a. [ meliorer, French; from 
meliar.] To better; to improve. 

Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nou- 
riſhment is better prepared in the ſtock than in the 


the ſun 
my often 
ous ſadneſs. 


crude earth. f Bacon. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Denham. 


A man ought by no means to think that he 
ſhould be able ſo much as to alter or mehorate the 
humour of an ungrateful perſon by any acts of 
kindneſs. South. 

Caſtration ſerves to meliovate the fleſh of thoſe 
beaſts that ſuffer it. Graunt. 

Much labour is requir'd in trees; 
Well muſt the ground be digg d, and better dreſs d, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. Dryden. 

MEt1onA'T10N, nf. [ melioration, Fr. from - 
horate. Improvement; act of bettering. 

For the mc/ioration of muſick there is yet much 


left, in this point of exquiſite conſorts, to try. Bac. 
MeLt1o/niTy. n. /. [from r.] State of being 


better. A word very elegant, but not uſed. 

Men incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and 
leaſt in their way, in deſpight of them that hold 
them hardeſt to it; ſo that this colour of meliority 
and pre-eminence is a ſign of weakneſs. Bacon. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the difceruable ends of them, the n 
ority above what was to be, do evince, 
by a reflex argument, that it is the workmanſhip 
not of blind mechaniſm, but of an intelligent and 
benign agent. Bentl y. 

To Melt. v. n. [l, ſo mekr, French. ] To 
mix ; to meddle. olete. 

It fathers fits not with ſuch things to mel. Spenſ. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling : 

Now I ſee thou doſt but clatter, Paforat 
Harm may come of ig. s Paftwalr. 
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ples, extracted from many objects, and, indeed, 


lancholy of mine own, compounded of many ſim- ey. 


ME. I. 


In judging of the air, many things beſides the 
weather ought to be obſerved: in ſome countries, 
the filence of graſs-hoppers, and want of mrl/1pica- 
tion in bees. Arbuthnot. 

Marie lurxek. . .. [ml and fluo, Lat.] A 
honied flow; a flow of ſweetneſs. 

MEeLriieLveNT. Ich. ſw! and h,, Latin.) 

MELLYFrLUoUs. } Flowing with honey ; 
flowing with ſweetneſs. 


A lliſlious voice, as I am a true knight. Shak. 


As all thoſe things which are moſt eu 
are ſooneſt changed into choler and bitterneſs, ſo 
are our vanities and pleaſures converted into the 
bittereſt ſorrows. Ral-igh, 

Innumerous ſongſters, in the freſhening ſhade 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Ali ſi nous. | Thomſon's Spring. 


M:'L. iow. adj. [mernp?, ſoft, Saxon, Sinner 


more nearly from mvllts, mulls, leu, molly © 
though / is indeed eaſily changed into / in common 
ſpeech, ] 

1. Soft with ripeneſs ; full ripe. 

A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mel/ow hangings, nay, my leaves. 

| © . Shakeſpeare, 

An apple in my hand works different effects 
upon my ſenſes: my eye tells me it is green; my 
noſe, that it hath a mee ſcent ; and my taſte, 
T'1at it is ſweet. _ Digoy. 

A little longer, 

And Nature drops him down without your fin, 
Like vel fruit, without a winter ſtorm. Dr ys. 
2. Soft in ſound. 

Of ſeven ſmooth joints a »-{/w pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. Dry. 
2- Soft; unctuous. 
Camemile ſneweth M grounds fit for wheat. 
44% C. 
4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female neee praiſe he takes degrees. R. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 
thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
0 c Ad. liſan. 
T5 Mr'LLow. v. 2. from the noun.] 
1. To ripen; to mature; to ſoften by ripeneſs : 
do ripen by age. ö 
Lord Aubrey Vere 


Was done to death, and mere than ſa, my father ; 


Even in the downfall of his mellxv'd years. Shakeſ. 
The roval tree hath left us royal fruit, 

Which d by the ſtealing hours of time, 

Will well become the ſeat of majeſty. Shak ſpeare. 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 


Ihe grapes ſoft juice, and m/w it to wine. Add. 


2. To ſoften. 

They plow in the wheat ſtubble in December; 
and if the weather prove frotty to me{/5zv it, they 
do not plow it again till April. Mortimer Hufb. 

3. To mature to perfection. 

This epiſode, now the molt pleaſing entertain- 
ment of the Xneis, was ſo accounted in lus own 
age, and before it was me!/owed into that reput .ition 


Which time has given it. Deu u. 


To MEt'LLow. v. n. To be matured; to 1:pen. 

Though no ſtone tell thee whit 2 by vet thou 
In my grave's inſide ſee'ſt, hat thow art now; 
Yet thou'rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 


"To ripe and mellow- there, we're ſtubborn clay. 


Donne. 
Mc:'r.LowNESS. . FA 1 from melo. ] 
1. Maturity of fruits; ripenet> ; ſoftneſs by ma- 
FOrity. 
My reaſon can conſider greenneſs, mell5zvn: 1 
iweetneſ:, or coldneſs, ſinglvy, and without rela- 


tion to any other quality that is painted in me by 


the ſame apple. Digby an Bois. 
The ſpring, like youth, freſh bloffums doth pro- 
duce, , ' 
Put Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for uſe : 
So age a mature mellowneſs doth ſet 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. Derbam. 


2. Maturity; fall age. | 


MEL 


Mxtoco'run. n. ſ. [melecatone, Spaniſh j m- 
lum eitoruem, Lat.] A quince. Obſolete, 

In apricots, peaches, or »/{ocotones upon a wall, 
the greateſt fruits are towards the bottom. Bacon. 

MztLo'vious. adj. [from melody, | Muſical; 
harmonious, : 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Mct-diovs murmurs ; warbling tune his praiſe. Mz/. 

And oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears ; 
A muſick more i than the ſpheres. Dryden. 

MeL oprovsly.. adv, | from . Muſi- 
cally ; harmoniouſly. 

MErLo\viousxt5s. . ſ. [from adio. ] Har- 
mouiouſneſs; muſicalneſs. 

ME“ LOD V. . /. |j:94%.] Muſick; ſweet- 
neſs of ſound. 

The prophet David having ſingular knowledge 
nat in poetry alone but in muſick alſo, judging 
them both to be things moſt neceſſary for the houſe 


dited poems, and was farther the author of adding 

unto poetry ‘i in publick prayer, mc{ody both 

vocal and inſtrumental, for the raiſing up of men's 
hearts, and the ſweetening of their attections to- 
wards God. | Ilouker. 

Singing and making ele in your hearts to the 
Lord. Eph. 

Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt mH Shak, 
Lend me your tongs, ve nightingales : Oh pour 

The mazy-running ſoul of me/ody 

Into my varied verſe ! Thomſon's Spring. 
ME't.ox. n. . | nelon, Fr. nc! Lat. | 
I. A plant. 

The flower of the lan conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is of the expanded bell ſhape, cut into ſe- 
veral ſegments, and exactly like thoſe of the cu- 
cumber : ſome of theſe flowers are bat ren, not 
adhering to the embrio; others are frutful, grow- 
ing upon the embrio, which is afterwards chang- 
ed into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval ſhape, 
ſmooth or wrinkled, and divided into three ſemi- 
nal apartments, which ſeem to be cut into two 
parts, and contain many oblong ſeeds. Miller. 

2. The fruit. 

Me remember the fiſh which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the »: {15. Num. 

Mrrlox-Tui“s TL. n. f. | melicoftus, Lat.] 

The whole plant of the τ n-te hath a ſingu- 
lar appearance. Mili. 
To MELT. . a. [meltan, Saxon. ] 

1. To diffolve; to make liquid; commonly by 

heat. | 

How they would »e/t me out of my fat drop by 

drop, and liquor fiſherman's boats with me ! Shak. 

When the ting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth 

the waters to boil. Iſa. Ixiv. 2. 
This price, which is given above the value of 

the ſilver in our coin, is given only to preſerve 

our coin from being m-/ted down. Locke 

The rocks high ſummit in the temple's thade, 
Nor heat could , nor beating ſtorm invade. Pope. 

If your butter when melt-d taſtes of braſs, it is 

your maſter's fault, who will not allow you a 

ſilver ſaucepan. Kruft. 

2. To diſolve; to break in pieces. 

To take in pieces this frame of nature, and mel: 
it down into its firſt principles; and then to ob- 
ſerve how the divine wiſdom wrought all theſe 
things into that beautiful compoſition ; is a kind 
of jov, which pierceth the mind. Burnt, 

z. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. 

The mighty matter fmil'd to fee 
That love was in the next degree : 
was but a kindred ſound to move, 

For pity * the mind to love. Did. Mx. Fr oft. 
Alus! the ſtory melt; away my foul, Ad. Co. 
4. To waſte away. 

Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general ric:, M l doven thy youth 
In Cifferent beds of Juſt. S. Timor of Athens, 

To MELT. v. u. 

1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to be made 
N flo id. 


of God, left behind him a number of divinely in- 


MEM 


Let them meli away as waters which run conti. 
nually. Pin, 

The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
White lilies hang their heads and ſoon decay, 

And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. Dryden, 

2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle Pile 
ſion; to grow tender, mild, or gentle, 

I mel, and am not 
Of ſtronger earth than others. Shat-/p. Corislaruc, 
Dighton and Forreſt ; 
Albeit, they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children in their death's ſad ſtory. 
Shak-ſpeas e, 
This ſaid ; the mov'd aſſiſtants melt in tears, 
D. yd. 4. 

M:lting into tears, the pious man : 
Deplor'd ſo ſad a fight, D. deu. 

3. To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubſtance, J 

Whither are they vanifh'd ? 

Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal 

Melted as breath into the wind. S. Aaclet”, 
Beauty is a witch, 

Againſt whoſe charms faith en into blood. $4.15, 

4. To be ſubdued by affiicton. 

My ſoul meltcth for heavineſs : ſtrengthen thou 
me, Ful. 

MLR. . /. from me.] One thit melt; 
metals. 

Miſo and Mopfa, like a couple of foreſwat m/. 
n, were getting the pure ſilver of their bodics 
out of the ore of their garments. Sidroy, 

This the author attributes to the remiſſneſs ot 
the former e, in not exhauſting the ore. 

: Derhw, 

MYu/LTINGLY, adv. {from eing.] Like ſome- 
thing melting. 

Zelmane lay upon a hank, that her tears falling 
into the water, one might have thought the begar, 
mcltingly to be metamorphoſed to the running river, 


Stdhy y, 

MrLwr IL. . /. A kind of fiſh. 

Mu'MBt Rr. /. [ membre, French; bu, Lat.] 

1. Alimb; a part appendant to the body. 

It is profitable for thee that one of thy »-:lr5 
ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould 
be caſt into hell. Matthery, 

The tongue is a little member, and boaſteth great 
things. Fam. iii. 8. 

If ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none, 
Dittinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. Aiden. 

2. A part of a diſcourſe or period; ahead; a 
clauſe, 

Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes 
any propoſition, the opponent muſt prove his own 
propoſition according to that »wmber of the diſtinc- 
tion in which the reſpondent denied it. Mutti,, 
3. Any part of an integral. 

In poetry as in architecture, not only the whole 
but the principal member, ſhould be great. Aden. 

4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juſtice upon the five mms 
ers, my enemies loaded with obloquies. Aire Char . 

Mean as 1 am, yet have the Muſes made 
Me tree, a momber of the tuneful trade. Drydn, 

Sienna 15 adorned with many towers of brick, 
which, in the time of the commonwealth, were 
erected to ſuch of the mmbcrs as had done ſeryice 


to their country. Aadiſ a. 
M MBRANE. u. ſ. \ membrane, Fr. ment rat, 
Latin. | 


A mombrant is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, 
interwoven together for the covering and wrip- 
ping up ſome parts: the fibres of the Henan ; 
give them an claſticity, hereby they can contract. 
and cloſely graſp the parts they contain, and their 
nervous fibres give them an exquiiite ſenſe, iel 
is the cauſe of their contraction; they cat, theres 
fore, ſcarcely ſutfer the ſharpneſs of medicines, 
and are difficultly united when wounded. Qin. 

The chorion, a thick nut obtcuring the 
formation, the dam doth after tear aſunder. 

Brews Falun Err is 
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MEM 
Exfier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. Milton. 


The inner membrane that involved the ſeveral 
nquors of the egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 


MrwmuraxA'cgous.) adj. | membraneux, Fr. from 
MrusRNNEOUs. membrana, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
Mus RA NOus. ing of membranes. 


Lute-ſtrings, which are made of the membranous 
s of the guts ſtrongly wreathed, ſwell ſo much 
as to break in wet weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or 
membranous covering called the filly-how. Brown, 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, 
or muſculous, but a membranous ftomach ; that kind 
of food being torn i to ſmall flakes by the beak, 
may bs eaſily concocted by a membranous ſtomach. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contrac- 
tions of the membranzus parts, are diuretick. 

£Hrbuihnot on Aliment. 

Birds of prey have membranacens, nut muſcular 
ſtomachs. Arbuthnnt on Aliments, 

MEME'NTO. n. ſ. Latin.] A memorial notice; 
a hint to awaken the memory. 

Our maſter, for his learning and piety, is not 
only a precedent to his own ſubjects, but to fo- 
reign princes ; yet he is but a man, and ſeaſonable 
memos may bs uſeful, Bacen. 

Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other people's 
deaths a memento ſufficient to make you think of 
your own ? L'Eftrange. 

Mr mo'tk. n. ſ. [memoire, French. ] 

1. An account of tranſactions familiarly written. 

Be our great maſter's future charge 
To write his own meier, and leave his heirs 
High ſchemes of government and plans of wars. 

Nr. 

2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 

There is not in any author a computation of 
the revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly 
ally memoirs from whence it might be collected. 

Arbuthnat on Coins, 

Mx'MoRABLE. adj. | memorable, Fr. memorabilis, 
Lat.] Worthy of memory ; not to be forgotten. 

Nothing 1 ſo much delight to recount, as the 
memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt the two 
princes. Sidney. 

From this deſire, that main defire proceeds, 
Which all men have ſurviving fame to gain, 

By tombs, by books, by meroradle deeds, 

For ſhe that this defircs doth ftill remain. Davics. 

Dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend, 

In ſight of what he durſt not once defend; 

Rut baſely fled that memorable day, 

When I from Hector's hands redeem d the flaming 
2 Dryden. 

Mr'voranrLyY. adv. from memrable.] In a 
manner wort hy of memory. 

MEMORA\NDUM. n. ſ. { Latin.} A note to 
te!p the memory. 

I reſolved-to new pave every ſtreet, and entered 
a memorandum in my pocket-book according y. 
Guardian. 

Nature's fair table-book., our tender ſouls, 

We (crawl all oer with oid and empty rules, 
Stale m-mor n, of the ſchools. Sewif', 


Mr uon. adj. [ memoricl, Fr. memerialis, Lat. ] | 


1. Preſervative of memory. 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Ct thee and me, and ſighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives rg-oriil dainty kiſſes to it. Shakeſpeare. 
May I, at the concluſion of a work, which is a 
kind of monument of Fope's partiality to me, 
place the following lines as an inſcription mem 
rie / of it. Br o. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe ; 
There high in air n ial of my name 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
2, Contained in memory. 
The caſe is with the m:morial poſſeſſions of the 
greateſt part of mankind: a few uſeful thing: 


mixed with many trifles fill up their memories. 


Watts. 
Msi. n. /. 
1. A monument ; ſomething to preſerve me- 


MEN 


Churches have names; ſome as m:m9rial; of peace, 
ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of the trinity 
itſelf, ſome of Chriſt under ſundry titles; of the 
bletied Virgin not a few; many of one apoſtle, 
faint, or martyr; many of all. Hooker. 

A memorial unto Iſrael, that no ſtranger offer in- 
cenſe before the Lord. Num. xv. 43. 

All the laws of this kingdom have ſome monu- 
ments or memorial; thereot iu writing; yet all of 
them have not their original iu writing; for fume of 
thoſe laws have obtained their force by immemo- 
rial uſage. Hale, 

In other parts like deeds deſerv'd 
Memmial, where the might of Gabriel fought. 

Ailton. 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting con- 
ſcience, and feed upon the ineftuble comforts of 
the memorirl of a conquered temptation. South. 

Medals are fo many monuments conſigned over 
to eternity, that may laſt when all other m:-m91 7.245 of 
the ſame age are worn out or loſt, £/ddij run Medals, 

2. Hint to afſiſt the memory. 

He v\2s a prince ſad, ſerious, and full of thoughts 
and ſecret ublervations, and full of notes and me- 
mori of his own hand touching perſons. Hacen. 

M-worials written with king Edward's hand 
ſhall be the ground of this hiſtory. Hayward. 

3. An addreſs; reminding of ſervices and ſoli- 
citing reward. 

Memo'rtaLisT. n. ſ. [from memorial. ] One 
who writes memorials. 

I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that 
the memorialift had, with great diſpatch, carried a 
letter from a certain lord to a certain lord. Spcer. 

To Memor1'Zs. v. a. [from M.; 

1. To record; to commit to memory by writing. 

They negle to memorize their conqueſt of the 
Indians, eſpecially in thoſe times in which the 
ſame was ſuppoſed. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather 
memorized in the full table of time; for my part, 1 
love no ambitious pains in an eloquent deſcription 
of miſeries. Matton. 

2. To cauſe to be remembered. 

They meant 

To mmorize another Golgotha. Shakeſpeare. 

MEMORY. . /. | memore, Fr. mor ia, Lat.] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting things 
paſt ; retention; reminiſcence ; recollection. 

Memory is. the power to revive again in our minds 
thoſe idcas which afrer imprinting have diſappear- 
ed, or have been laid aſide out of fight, Locke, 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when 
we have nothing preſent to entertain us : it is like 
thoſe repoſitories in animals that are filled with 
ſtores of food, on which they may ruminate, when 
their preſent paſture fails. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-hving man of memory, 

Henry the Fifth ! Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

3- Time of knowledge. 

Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk'd 
How firſt this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before tl ey memory, was done. Mibon. 

4. Memorial; monumental record. 

Be better ſuited ; 

Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours; 
I py'ythee put them off. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines ; 

The mourning ſiſters weep in wat'ry ſigns. Addi/. 
F. Retlection; attention. Not in uſe. 

When uncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 

Will IL with wine and watlel ſo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Mz, the plural of un. 

Wits live obſcurely, mer know not how; or die 
obſcurely, men mark not when. Ajcham. 

For men, there are to be conſidered the valour 
and number: the old obſervation is not untrue, 
that the Spaniards valour lieth in the eye of the 
looker-0n ; but the Englith valour heth about the 
{oldier's heart. Bacon's Var with Spain. 

He thought fit that the king's atfairs ſhould en- 


1 


:irely de conducted by the ſoldiers and mer of war. 
| | Clarendon. 


þ 


MEN 

Mex-vtrAs ER. », /. [men and pleaſer. ] One too 
careful to pleaſe others. 

Servants, -be obedient to them that are your 
maſters: not with eye-ſervice, as men-pleaſers z 
but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of 
God from the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 

Ty Me/NACE. v. 4. [, Fr.] To threaten ; 
to threat. 

Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? Shak. 
Your eyes do m:nace me: why look you pale? 

Shak-:ſpar e. 

My maſter knows not but I am gone hence, 
And teartully did menace me with death, 

If I did ſtiy to look on his intents. Shakeſpeare. 
From this league 
Peep'd harms that »exc'd him. Shak. Henry VIII. 

What ſhou'd he do? Twas death to go away, 
And the god -wncc'd if he dar'd to ſtay. Dryden. 

M#e'xACE. . . [mnace, Fr. from the verb.] 
Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God ar 
firſt, it may be doubted whether, before an ocular 
example, he believed the curſe at laſt. 

The Trojans view the dutty cloud from far, 

And the dark mcnace of the diſtant war. Dryders 

Me'xaAc EK. . .. Cem j Fr. from ne. J 
A threatener; one that threats. 

Hence menacer / nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof protects thy rathneſs, But begone ! Phi. 

MENAGE. n. . [ French. ] A collection of 
N largeſt that 1 

I ſaw here elt menage ever met 
with. ; 0 a 5 _ 

ME'NAacoGue. . . [wi d aw. medi- 
cine that promotes the Ala — — menſes 
To Mr xv. v. u. [ enends, Latin. 1 
1. To repair frym breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair 
and mend the houſe. 2 Chron. XXX1v. 10. 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. 
The belt ſervice they could do to the ſtate, was 
to mend the lives of the perſons who compoſed it. 
Temple. 
You need not defpair, by the affiſtance of his 
growing reaſon, to mnd the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution. 

Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 

Nay, ſhow'd his faults—but when would poets 


nat ? Pope. 
Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not 
n died. Swift. 


3. To help; to advance. 

Whatever is new is uniook'd for: and ever it 

mend fome, and impairs others : and he that is 

holpen takes it for a fortune, and he that is hurt 

for a wrong. 
If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 

recur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they 


us to a more poſitive idea of infinite duration. Loc. 
Though in ſome lands the graſs is but ſhort. 

yet it ned; garden herbs and fruit. Mſor .. 
4. To improve; to increaſe. 
Death comes not at call; juſtice divine 

Mends not her floweit pace for pray'r'or cries. 

Milten. 

When upon the ſands the traveller, 

Sees the th fea come rolling from afar, - 

The land grow Mort, he mend; his weary pace, 


While death behind him covers all the place. Dry. 


He ſaw the monlter mend his pace; he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. Dryd. 

To Mx xv. v. . To grow better; to increaſe 
in any good; to be changed for the better. 

M#/xvaBLE. adj. [ from mend. ] Capable of be- 
ing mended. Alow word. 

Munvacity. . /. from mendax, Lat.] Falſe- 
hood. 

In this delivery there were additional menduci- 
iet; for the commandment forbid not to touch the 
fruit, and poſitively ſaid, Ye ſhall ſurely die; but 
ſhe, extenuating, replied, Left ye die. Rrown. 


any change for the better. 
What trade art thou? A trade that 1 may uſe 
with a ſafe conſcience ; a er of bad Yoats. SI. 
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Me'xbieAx r. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] Begging; 


poor to a ſtate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to 
thoſe who, out of an exceſs of zeal, practiſe mor- 
tifications, whereby they macerate their bodies; 
or to thote who veluntarily reduce themſelves to 
a poor and mendicant ſtate. Fiddes. 

Mex IAN T. . ſ. [mendicant, Fr.] A beggar ; 
one of ſome begging fraternity in the Romiſh 
church. i 

To Me'xXDICATE. v. a. [mendico, Latin; men- 
dier, Fr.] To beg; to aſk alms. 

Me'vDicir v. a. ſ. { mendicitas, Lat. mendicite, Fr.] 
The life of a beggar. 
 Mexvs for am-nds. 

Let her be as ſhe is: If ſhe be fair, 'tis the bet- 
ter for her; and if the be not, ſhe has the mends in 
her own hands. Shakeſpeare. 

MeE'x1aL. adj. . miny or many; mens, 
Saxon; or meſnie, old F rench. | 

1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of ſervants. 

Two merial dogs before their maſter preſs'd; 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his kingly 

gueſt. | " Dryden's Anis. 

2. Sift ſeems not to have known the meaning 
of tlus word. 

The women attendants perform only the moſt 
men il offices. Gulliver s Travel;. 
M:'x1at. ».ſ. One of the train of ſervants. 

Mctx1'NGEs. n. ſ. [pe e.] The meninges are 
the two membranes that envelope the brain, which 
are called the pia mater, and dura mater; the lat- 
ter being the exterior involucrum, is, from its 
thickneſs, ſo denominated. 

The brain being expoſed ro the air groweth 
fluid, and is thurſt forth by the contraction of the 
ric inges. Wiſeman. 

Mtxo'Loey. u. ſ. Con mencloge, French. | 
A regiſter of months. 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one 
time, many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Dio- 
cleſian: the menology ſaith they were twenty thou- 
ſand. : Stlling fleet. 

Me' Now. u. ſ. | phoxinus. | commonly minnow. 
3 JS. U + commonly 
Mx'xs At. adj. 4mnſulis, Latin.] Belonging to 


the table; tranſacted at table. A word yet ſcarce- 


Iy naturalized. 

Converſation either mental or meſa, Clar:ſa. 

M:='xSTRUAL. adj. | trrftrual, Fr. menſtruus, 
Latin. | 

1. Monthly; happening once a month; laſting 
a month. 

She turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving 
in her menſtrual orb, and enjoys night and day al- 
ternately, one day of her's being equal to fourteen 
days and nights of ours. Bentley. 

2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. [merftrucux, Fr.] 

The diſſents of the mcnſtrual or ſtrong waters, 
hinder the incorporation, as well as thote of the 
metal. Ba cen. 


Me'xsTRVOUs. adj. | mnſiruns, Latin. ] ; 


1. Having the catamenia. 
O thou of late beloved, 
Now like a menſtrums woman art remov'd. Sandys. 
2. Happening to women at certain times. 
Many, from being women, have prov-4 men 
at the firit point of their muſt wour eruptions, 
Brown. 


Mx'xvs TRUUN. n. ſ. | This name probably was 
derived from ſome notion of the old chemiſts: 


about the influence of the moon in the preparation 
of di Tilvents.] | 


All liquors are called menſ/ruuwms which are uſed. 


as di(ſolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingredi- 
eats by infuſion, deco*tion, Quincy. 
Enqnire what is che proper r,, to diſſolve 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not upon 
the other, and what ſeveral ru will diſſolve 
any metal. Bacon, 
' White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, 
which, by reaſon of their exceſſive denſity, ſeem to 
reflect almoſt all the hight incident on tlleir firſt ſu- 
perficies, unleſs by ſolution in neaſruumi they be re- 
duced into very ſmall particles, and then they be- 
comms tranfparent, | Newton's Opticks. 
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Mexsvianriity: n. ſ. [menſuralilits, French. 
Capacity of being meaſured. : 

Mr'xsURARLE. adj, | menſura, Lat.] Meaſur- 
able; that may be meaſured. 

We meaſure our time by law, and not by na- 
ture. The ſolar month is no periodical motion, 
and not eafily menſurable, and the months unequal 
among themſelves,' and not to be meaſured by 
even weeks or days. Holder. 

Mr'xsURAL. adj. [from menſura, Lat.] Rela- 
ting to meaſure. 

To ME'NSURATE. v. a. [from menſura, Latin. 
To meaſure; to take the dimenſion of any thing. 

MixsbxA TION. 2. h. [from menſura, Latin. ] 
The act or practice of meaſuring ; reſult of mea- 
ſuring. 

After giving the menſuration and argumentation 
of Dr. Cumberland, it would not have been fair 
to have ſuppreſſed thoſe of another prelate. . 

Mex TAL. odj. [mental, French; mentis, Latin. 
Intellectual exiſting in the mind. 

What a mmtal power 
This eye ſhoots forth ! How big imagination 


Moves in this lip! To the dumbneſs of the geſture [ 


One might interpret. Shakeſpeare's Tim. of Aub. 

So deep the power of thoſe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ey'n to the inmoſt ſeat of al fight, 

That Adam now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd, 

| Milton. 

The metaphor of taſte would not have been ſo 
general, had there not been a conformity between 
the mental taſte and that ſenſitive taſte that affects 
the palate. . Adijon. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time 
when the mind was without thoſe principles ; 
for where the ideas are not, there can be noknow- 
ledge, no aſſent, no nta or verbal propoſitions 
about them. Locke, 

She kindly talk'd at leaſt three hours, 
Of plaſtick forms, and mental powers. Privy. 

Thoſe inward repreſentations of ſpirit, thought, 
love, and hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belonging 
to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe 
in them, Watts. 

Me'xTALLY. adv. [from mental. ] Intellectual- 
ly; in the mind; not practically or externally, 
but in thought or meditation. 

If we conſider the hearty the firſt principle of 
life, and entally divide it into its conſtituent parts, 
we find nothing but what is in any muſcle of the 

; Bentley. 

Me'xT10N. ». ſ. [ mention, Fr. mentio, Latin.) 

1. Oral or written expreſſion, or recital of any 
thing. 

Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Ger. xl. 14. 

The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his 
laws rather with the entian of ſome particular 
acts of kindneſs, than by reminding mankind of 
his ſeverity. : Rogers. 

2. Curſory or incidental nomination, 

Haply mention may ariſe 

Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk, Milton. 

To Mu/x T10N. v. d. | mentionner, Fr. from the 
noun. 1 Yo write or expreſs in words or writing. 

I will mention the loving kindnelles of the Lord, 
and the praiſes of the Lord. Iſoiah Ixiii. 7. 

Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in 
their families. r Corn, iv. 38. 

All his tranſgreſſions ſhall not be mention-d. 

| Exel. xviii. 
3 Joys 
Then ſweet, now ſad to ion, thro' dire change 
Befallen us, unforeſeen, unthought of. Al: ion. 

No more be motioned then of violence | 
Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs. Millan. 

MryarTicat. adj. {mphitis, Lat.] Ill-favour- 
ed; ſtinking. : g 

Meph'tical exhalations are poiſonous or noxious 
ſteams iſſuing out of the earth, from what cauſe 
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Mae AN TAN T. . ſ. [mercantants, Ital.] This * 
] 


word in Shakeſpeare ſeems to ſignify a foreigner, 
or foreign trader. 
a What is he? 
—A mercantant, or elſe 2 pedant ; 
I know not what, but formal in apparel. Shak, 
MEt/xcANTILE. adj. Trading; commercial; 
relating to traders. 


The expedition of the Argonauts was partly 


mercantil,, partly military. Arbuthnit on Coins. 

Let him travel, and fulfil the duties of the mili- 
tary or mercantile life; let proſperous or adverſe 
fortune call him to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
globe, till let him carry on his knowledge, and 
the improvement of his ſoul. Watt 

Mx'ncAT. ». /. [mercatus, Lat.] Market; trade. 

With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Sa- 
viour removed the exchange, and drove the mere 
cat out of the temple. Spratt, 

Mr'xcarunxk. . .. [mercatura, Lat.] The 
practiſe of buying and ſelling. 

ME'RcENARINESS. =. ſ. [from mercenary.] Ve- 
nality; reſpect to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleaſures of ſenſo, and underga 
the hardſhips that attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind 
af morcenarin ſi, as none but a reſigned, believing 
ſoul is likely to be gnilty of; if fear itſelf, and 
even the fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable mo- 
tive of men's actions. oyle, 


MERCENARY. adj. [mercenaire, Fr. mercena- 


„ius, Latin. 

1. Venal; hired ; ſold for money. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown'd, and ſok'd in mercenary blood. Shak-, 

Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, 
being merely merccnary, did eaſily incline to the 
ſtroageſt. Haywor!, 

2. Too ſtudious of profit; acting only for hire. 

The appellation of ſervant imports a mercenary 
temper, and denotes ſuch an one as makes his re- 
ward both the ſole motive and meaſure of his obe- 
dience. Suuth's Sermons, 

"Twas not for nothing I the crown reſign'd ; 

I ſtill fnuſt own a mercenary mind. Dryden's Aureng. 

Me'acEN AAN. . /. —— r.] A hire» 
ling; one retained or ſerving for pay. 

He a poor mercenary ſerves for bread ; 

For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed.  Sandys, 

ME'RCER. . /. [mercier, French.] One who 
ſells filks, | | 

The draper and mercer may meaſure religion as 
they pleaſe, and the weaver caſt her upon what 
loom he pleaſe. Howetl, 

Me'kctry, . J. [merceric, Fr. from mercer.] 
Trade of mercers; tratfick for ſilks. 

The mercery is gone from ont of Lombard-ftreet 
and Cheapfide, into Paternoſter- row and Fleet- 
ſtreet. Grout, 

To MERCHAND. v. #. [marchand:r, French. ] 
To tranſa& by traffick. 

Ferdinando merchond:d with France for the re- 
ſtoring Rouſiglion and Perpignan, oppignorated 
to them. acon. 

Mz'acHAx DIS F. . ſ. [marchandife, French.] 

I. Traffick; commerce; trade. 

If a fon, that is ſeat by his father about merchan- 
diſe, fall into ſome lewd action, his wickedneſs, by 
your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon his father. 

Shakeſpeare's Hem y V. 

If he pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou haſt 
forgiven nothing: it is merchandiſe, and not for- 
giveneſs, to reſtore him that does as much as you 
can require. s Tay hr. 

2. Wares; any thing to be bought or ſold. 

Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious »-»chandiſe, ſhe forth doth lay. Spen. 

Thou ſhalt not ſell her at all for money; thou 
halt not make merchandiſe of her. Dent. xxl. 14. 

As. for any merchandiſe you have brought, ye 
ſhall have your return in merchandiſe or in gold. 

: Bacon, 

So ative a people will always have money, 
whilſt they can ſend what merchandiſes they pleaſe 
to Mexico. Addiſon. 

To Me='xcnuanDisE.v, n. To trade; to traffick; 
to exercue commerce. 


ſoe ver. N Quincy. 
Mtxa'cious. adj. [meracus, Latin.] Strong; 
racy. 
. adj. Leco, Lat.] To be ſold 
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The Phoen'cians, of whoſe exceeding merchan- 
bg we read ſo much in ancient hittories, were 
Canaanites, whote very name fignifies merchants. 

Ira eword on Languuges. 

Me'xcUANx T. #. ſ. [marchand, Fr.] One who 
traſticks to remote countries. 

France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Sha. Har, VIII. 

The Lord hath given a commandment againſt 
the merchant City to deſtroy the ſtrong holds there- 
of. Iſaiah, xxiii. 11. 

Tie moſt celebrated merchants in the world 
were ſituated in the iſland of Tyre. Addiron 

Mt'acHANTLY. $49: [ from merchant. | Like 

MuxcHaAxNTLIKE. S a merchantt Ainſworth. 

Me'RCHAN T=MAN. 2. ſ. [ mercbant and man.] A 
ſhip of trade. 

Ficates have fair winds and a calm ſea, when 
tie juſt and peaceful mer. bant mn hath them Tay. 

In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the ſouth- 
er co: ſts of Spaia ſent great fleets of mercbunt- 
v1 to Italy. Arbuthnot. 

M#/ncuaNnTABLE, adj. | mercatilis, Lat. from 
mirchunt,] Fit to be bought or ſold, 

Why they placed this invention in the beaver, 
beſide the medical and merchantabls commodity of 
caſtur, or parts conceived to be bitten away, 
miglit be the ſagacity of that animal. Brown's V. k. 

Mr'ncias LE. adj. 5 mer cy. ] This word in 
Spenſer ſignifies merciful, Not uied. G 

Nought but well mought him betight : 

He is ſo meek, wiſe, mercable, 
And with his word his work is convenable. Spen. 

MEe'rxctFuL., adj. | mercy and full. | Compaſ- 
ſionate; tender; kind; unwilling to puniſh ; wil- 
ling to pity and ſpare. 

Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou hzt 
redeemed. Deut. XXI. 8. 

Obſerve 

His providence, and on him ſole depend, 

Merciful over all his works; with good 

Still overcoming evil. Milten. 

Me'xciru Lx. adv. [from merciful.] Tender- 
Iv; mildly ; with pity ; with compaſſion. 

Make the true uſe of thoſe afflictions which his 
hand, nzrcifully ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay 
upon thee. Aterbury. 

MEe'«c1FULNESS. . ſ. {from merciſul.] Tender- 
neſs; willingneſs to ſpare. 

The band that ought to knif all theſe excellen- 
cies together, is a kind mercifubnsſ; to ſuch a one, as 
is in his ſoul devoted to ſuch perfections. Sidney. 

Uſe the means ordinary and lawful, among 
which mercifabneſs and liberality is one, to which 
the promiſe of ſecular wealth is moſt frequently 
made. Hammond. 

Mr&/xctLEss. adj. [from mercy.] Void of mer- 
cy; pitileſs; hard hearted ; cruel ; ſevere. 

His mother mercileſs 
Moſt merciliſi of women Wyden hight, 

Her other ſoa faſt fleeping did oppreſs, | 

And with moſt cruel hand him murdered po 

Nen. 

The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity. Shate/ſp. 
Think not their rage ſo deſperate t eſſay 


An element more mercile/s than they. Denham. 
What God ſo mean 
So mercil:ſs a tyrant to obey ! Dryden's Juvenal. 


Whatever ravages a mercileſs diſtemper may com- 
mit, ſhe ſhall have one man as much her admirer 
as ever. Pope. 

The torrent mercileſs imbibes 

Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes. Sæuiſt. 

Mr'aciLrss Lx. adv. { from mercileſs. ] In a man- 
ver void of pity. | 

. u. ſ. [from mercilaſi.]] Want 
of pity. 

Kone u/R1AL. adj. [mercurialis, Latin.] 

1. Formed under the influence of mercury ; 
ive; ſprightly. 

I know the ſhape of s leg: this is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh 
The brawns of Hercules. Shakeſpeare's Cymbo line. 

This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make 
his own part, if at any time he chanced to be out. 

Bacon i Henry VII. 
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Tully conſidered the difpoſitions of a ſincere, 
more ignorant, and lefs morcarial nation, by dwel- 
ling on the pathetic part. Swift, 

2. Conſiſting of quickſilver: as mor curic medi- 
cines. 

Mzrcurieica't1ON. adj. [from mrcwy.] The 
act of mixing any thing with quickſilver. 

I add the ways of mrarification, Boyle. 

ME'RCURY. . /. [( is, Latin. ] 


Hill. 

The gall of animals and mercwry kill worms; 
and the water in which mercury is boiled has this 
effect. A but bet. 

2. Sprightly qualities. 

Thus the mercury of man is fix'd, 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 

3- A news-paper ; ſo called from Mercury, 
the intelligencer of the gods. Ainſworth. 

4 It is now applied, ih cant phraſe, to the car- 
riers of news and pamphlets. 

Me'acu kv. 2. J 1 Latin.] A plant. 

Herb cu is of an emollient nature, and is 
eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which, when 
cultivated in a garden, it greatly excels. 1 Hill. 

Mz=kcuRy's finger. u. ſ. | Bernet fi, Latin. | 
Wild ſaffron. * _ e b 

MERCY. . h. [C, French, contracted from 
m ſericu dia, Latin. 

1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs; pity ; willingneſs to 
ſpare and ſave; clemency ; mildneſs; unwilling- 
neſs to puniſh. 

Oh heay'n have mercy on me ! 

—I ſay, amen. | 

And have you mercy too ? 

Mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd ; 
It bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. Sha. 

Thou, O God, art gracious, long-ſuffering, and 
in mercy ordering all. Wiſd. xv. 1. 

Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to 
ſome ; examples of mercy for comfort to others: 
the one procures fear, and the other love. Bacon. 

Good heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 
Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel. Dryden. 

We adore his undeſerved mercy towards us, that 
he made us the chief of the viſible creation. Bent. 

2. Pardon. 


Shakeſpeare. 


'Twere a paper loſt, 
As offer'd mercy is. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Cry mercy lords, 


nd. | That you have ta'en a tardy fluggard here. Shake/. 


I cry thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpec- 
ting a friar of the leaſt good- nature. Dryden S. F. 

3. Diſcretion ; power of acting at pleaſure. 

Condition ! - 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I th part that is at mercy? Shateſpeare's Corinlanus. 

The moſt authentick record of ſo ancient a fa- 
mily ſhould lie at the mercy of every infant who 
flings a ſtone. , Pope. 

A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while 
any thing is denied him; and when the lady ceaſes 
to be cruel, ſhe is, from the next moment, at his 
mercy. Swift. 

Mrxcr-s TAT. n. ſ. [mercy and ſeat.] 

The mercy- ſcut was the covering of the ark of 
the covenant, in which the tables of the law were 
depoſited: it was of gold, and at its two ends 
were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame me- 
tal,' which with their wings extended forwards, 
ſeemed to form a throne fur the majeſty of God, 
who in ſcripture is repreſented - as ſitting between 
the cherubims, and the ark was his footſtool: it 
was from hence that God gave his oracles to Mo- 
ſes, or to the high-prieſt that conſulted him. Cal. 

Make a mercy-ſeat of pure gold. Exod. XXV. 17. 

Mer. adj. | merus, Lat.] That or this only; 
ſuch as nothing elſe ; this only. 

Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your will 
Of our mere own. Shakeſpeare's Muachith. 

I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 


1. The chemiti's name for quickſilver is mercury. |. 


Pope. | 
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Engag'd my friend to his mwe enemy, 
To feed my means. SHH. Mzrchant of Vorice, 


The mw: Iriſh were not admitted to the benent - 


of the laws of Eng'and, until they had purchaſed 
charters of denization. Dawes on Irel nd. 

From mere ſucceſs nothing can be concluded mn 
favour of any nation upon hom it is beſtowed. 

Atterbury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 

To ferve ne engines to the ruling mind. Pope. 

Let eaſt-rn tyrants from the light of heav'n 
declude their boſom flaves, meaaly poffeſs'd 
Of a mere, lifelefs, violated form. Thompſ. Spring. 

Mer or Myr, in the beginning, middle, or 
end, figniſy the ſame with the Saxon mens, 2 
pool or lake. Gib. 

Mk. . , [mens, Saxon.] | 

1. A pool; conunonly a large pool or lake: 
as, V iuinder mire. 

Meres ſtored both with fiſh and fowl. Cam. 

2. A boundary. 

The miſlayer of a mere-ſtone is to blame: hut 
it is the unjuſt judge that is the capital remover 
of land-marks, who defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 

Me'xgLv. atv. [from me.] Simply; only 7 
thus and no other way ; for this and for no other 
end or purpoſe. e 

Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the 
uſe thereof hd been mrely and only myitical. Hook. 

Theſe external manners of laments 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 

That ſwells with filence in the tortur'd ſoul. She. 

It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant 
in ſuch diverſions as are my innocent, and have 
nothing elſe to recommend them. 

Above a thouſand bought his almanack merely to 
find what he ſaid againſt me. Swift. 

Prize not your life for other ends 

Than merely to oblige your friends. Fut. 

MERETRTCIOUS. adj. [ meretricius, meretri v, 

iſed by proſtitutes ; 


Lat.] Whoriſh; ſuch as is p 
alluring by falſe ſhow. 

Our degenerate underſtanding having ſuffered 2 
ſad divorce from their dearett object, defile them- 
ſelves with every m-retr:cious ſemblance, that the va- 
riety of opinion preſents them with. Glas. Scep. 

Not by affected, m:retricios arts, 

But ſtrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts. R:/ceme 

M=xETRYCiousLY. adv, | from m cri. ] 
Whorifhly ; after the manner of whores. 

MerETRYCIOUSNESS. a. . [from meretri.zous.} 
Falſe allurement like thoſe of ſtrumpets. 


t. Noon; mid-day. 

He promis d in his Eaſt a glorious race, 
Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets e Dryden. 

2. The line drawn from north & ſouth, which 
the ſun croſſes at noon. = 

The true meridi m is a circle paſſing through the 
poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex of any 


The ſun or moon, riſing or fitting, our idea re- 
preſents bigger than when on the meridian. Watts. 
3- The particular place or ſtate of any thing. 
All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns 
of this life, and is fitted to the meridin thereof: 


All. 


MERIDIAN. . /. [meridion, Fr. meridics, Lat. ] 


place exactly dividing the ea: from the weſt. Burn. 


they are ſuch as will be of little uſe to a ſeparate 
Hale. 


ſoul. FED 
4- The higheſt point of glory or power. 
I've touch'd the higheſt point of all my great- 


neſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haſte now to my ſetting. SH. Heary VIII. 
Your full majeſty at once breaks forth 
In the m-ridian of your reigu. Will. 
Mrarnias, adj. 
1. Being at the point of noon. | 
Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now ia his view 
Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes fad ; _ 
Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blazing ſun, 
Which now fat high in his mersdian tower. Mios 
2. Extended from north to ſouth. - 


ſerve the variation of the needle, or its declination 
from the true meridian nes . 


Vor. II. Ne. 3. 3. Raifeg 


a 


Compare the meridian line afforded by magneti- 
cal needles with one mathematically drawn, ob- 


Boyle... 


M E R 


11 Raiſed to the higheſt point. 
ERI'DIONAL. adj. [meridicnal, French. ] 
1. Southern, | 
In the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa, the 
Jouthern point varieth toward the land, as being 
diſpoſed that way by the m:ridi-mal or proper he- 
miſphere. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 
All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſtilla- 
rories, and ſtoves, ſhould be meridionzl, IV otton. 
Mex1D1ionNA'LITY. . ſ. [from meridional.) Po- 
fition in the fouth ; aſpects towards the ſouth. 
Mrx1'pioNALLY. adv. | from meridional. ] In 
the direction of the meridian. 
The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple 
Nood, do place their bed from north to ſouth, and 
delight to ſleep m 1idionaly, Browns Vulgar Err. 
ME/RIT. . /. ſm ritzm, Latin; morite, Fr.] 
1. Deſert ; excellence deſerving honour or re- 
ward. | 
She deem'd I well deſerv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden. 
Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
Witch manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own, Pope. 
She valu'd nothing leſs 

Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 
That »r-r:t ſhould be chiefly plac'd | 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte. 
2. Reward deſerved. 
Thoſe laurel groves, the merit of thy youth, 
Which thou from Mahomet didſt greatly gain, 
While bold affertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintain. Prior. 
3. Claim; right; character with reſpect to de- 
ert of good or evil. 
You have the captives ; uſe them 
As we ſhall find their me: 5 and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
As 1 am ſtudious to promote the honour of my 
native country, I put Chaucer's merit, to the trial, 
by turning ſome of the Canterbury tales into our 
language. ryd:n. 
When a point hagh been well examined, and our 
own judgment ſ=*ttled, after a large ſurvey of the 
merits of the cauſe, it would be a weakneſs to con- 
tinue fluttering. Watts. 
To Mz'x1T. v. a. [meriter, French. ] 8 
1, To deſerve; to have a right to claim any 
thing as deſerved. 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th' infernal empire. Miliu t Paradiſe Loft. 
A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any thing 
from God. South's Sermons. 
2. To deſerve; to earn: it is nſed generally of 
good, but ſometimes of ill. 
Woaatſoever jewels I have merited, I am ſure 
I bave received none, unteſs experience be a 
jewel ; that I have purchaſed at an infinite rate. 
Skakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If ſnch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 


Swift. 


Who merit:d the firft rewards, and fame? Dryden. 


Mrxrro'rtous. adi. [metoire, Fr. from merit. ] 
Deſerving of reward; high in deſert. 

Inſtead of ſo great and meritoriaas a ſervice, in 
bringing all the Triſh to acknowledge the king for 
their liege, they did great hurt. Spcuſer on Ireland. 

The war that hath ſuch a foundation will not 
only be fepwried juſt, but holy and merit>rious, 

NM f Rakigh's Efſiys. 

Sufficient means of redemption and ſalvation, 
by the ſatisfactory and meritoriaus death and obedi- 
ence of the incarnate Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, 
God blefſed for ever. Sanderſon. 

This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt 
meritorious charity, which we can practiſe. Addiſon. 
Mrz Tro Ros Lv, adv. | from meritorious. ] In 
ſuch a manner as todeſerve reward. 

He carried himſelf meritoriofty in foreigu em- 
ployments in time of the interdict, which held up 
his credit among the patriots. Motion. 


Meairo'klousx Ess. 2. /. N meritorious.) 
The act or ſtate of deſerving well. 
There was a full perſuaſion of the high meriori- 
Ll | 


MER 


2:ſneſs of what they did; but till there was no law 
of God to ground it upon, and conſequently it was 
not conſcience. South. 

Me'rxrToT. . . [ofcillum, Lat.] A kind of play. 


Ainſworth. 
Mr'xLix. . ſ. A kind of hawk. 
Not yielding over to old age his country de- 


ſea woman ; an animal with a woman's head and 
fiſh's tail. 
I'll drown more ſailors than the mermard ſhall. 
Shakeſpear Co 
Thou remembreſt, 

Since once I ſat upon a-promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 

Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 


Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not to hear 


That they were all perſuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the ſhip and leap into the ſeas? Davies. 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a mermaid : 
Horace his monſter, with woman's head above and 
fiſhy extremity below, anſwers the ſhape of the 
ancient ſyrens that attempted upon Ulyſſes. Brown. 
MERMAiD's TRUMPET. #. . A kind of fiſh. 
Ainſworth, 
Me/xrILY. adv. | from merry. ] Gaily ; airily ; 
cheerfully; with mirth; with gaiety; with 
laughter. 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall we livg now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. Shak. 
When men come to borrow of your maſters, 
they approach ſadly, and go away merrily. Shakeſp. 
A paiſan of France thinks of no more than his 
coarſe bread and his onions, his canvaſs clothes 
and wooden thoes, labours contentedly on work- 
ing days, and dances or plays merrily on holidays. 
Temple's Miſcel. 
Merrily ſing, and ſport, and play, 
For *tis Oriana's nuptial day. Granville. 
ME'RRIMAKE. n. f. [merry and mat.] A feſti- 
val ; a meeting for mirth ; merry pranks. 
Thenot now nis the time of mcrrymake, 
Nor pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer. 
The knight did not forbear, 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, 
But when he ſaw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 
And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrimaks, 
Her dalliance he ed Fairy Queen. 
. FRxRIMAKR®, v. a. To feaſt; to be jovial. 
With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay's Paſt. 
ME'RK1MENT. u. /. [from merry.] Mirth ; ga- 
iety ; cheerfulneſs ; laughter. | 
Who when they heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. Fairy Queen, 
A number of merriments and jeſts, wherewith 
they have pleaſantly moved much laughter at our 
manner of ſerving God. Hooker, 
| Methought it was the ſound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 
M'xRIN ISS. n. . [from merry.) Mirth ; merry 
difpotition. 
The ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the mer- 
ineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
ME'RRY. ad}. 


t. Laughing; loudly cheerful z gay of heart. 
They drank and were merry with him. Gen, 
The vine languiſheth, all the m7 y hearted ſigh. 
Tfa. xxiv. 
Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, 
incline the company into which they come to be 
ſad and itl-diſpoſed ; and others that are of a jovial 
nature, do diſpoſe the company to be merry and 
cheerful, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Man is the werrięſt ſpecies of the creation; all 
above and below him are ſerious. Addiſon. 
2. Cauſing laughter. 
You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death; 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt. Sbuteſp. 


3+ Proſperous, 


5 


lights, he was at that time following a merlin. Sidn. 
MEe/xMAlD. . /. [mer, the fea; and maid.] A 


That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. Sb. 
The mermaids ſongs, which ſo his men did pleaſe, * 


Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. 


: MES 


In my ſmall pinnace I can ſail, 
Contemning all the bluſt ring roar z 
And running with a merry gale, 
With friendly ſtars my ſafety ſeek, 
Within ſome little winding creek, 
And ſee the ſtorm aſhore. 


They trod the grapes and mad: merry, and went 
into the houſe of their God. dg. ix. 27, 

A fox 'ſpy'd a bevy of jolly, goſſiping wenches 
making merry over a diſh of pullets. ' Eftrange, 

MErRY-A'NDREW. nf. A buffoon; a zany; a 
jack-pudding. 

He would be a ſtateſman becauſe he is a buffoon ; 
as if there went no more to the making of a coun. 
ſellor than the faculties of a r- ande or tum- 


bler. L Eftrange. 
The firſt who made the experiment was a meary- 
andrew. Spe Fator, 


Me'rryY THOUGHT. . ſ. [merry and thougbt.] A 


forked bone on the body of fowls; ſo called be- 
cauſe boys and girls pull in play at the two ſides, 
the longeſt part broken off hetokening priority of 
marriage. | 

Let him not be breaking merrythoaug ht; under the 
table with my couſin. Echar@'s Contempt of the Cler, 

MESERA'iCK. n. ſ. (H; meſcraique, Fr, 
analogy requires it muraick.] Belonging to the 
myſentery. 


It taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 


. [mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the 


inconvertible portion into the ſiege. Brown's V. F. 
The moſt ſubtile part of the chyle paſſeth imme. 
diately into the blood by the abſorbent veſſels of 
the guts, which diſcharge themſelves into the w- 
'craick veins. Arbuthnod, 
Me'xsON. 1. ſ. [merſio, Lat.] The act of fink- 
ing, or thruſting over head. Ain h 
MEese't ws, imperſonal verb. [me and ſeems, or 
it ſeems to mer for this word it is now too common 
to uſe methinks or methought, an ungrammatical 
word.] I think; it appears to me; methinks. 
Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries ; 
Yet there, meſcems, I hear her ſinging loud. Sidney, 
M ſeemed by my fide a royal maid, 


Fairy Queen. 
To that general ſubjection of the land meſcems 
that the cuſtom or tenure can be no bar nor im- 
peachment. Spenſer. 
ME'SENTERY. . . [jr;oliuy ; meſentere, Fr.] 
That round which the guts-are convolved. 
When the chyle paſſeth through the me/ſentery, it 
is mixed with the lymph. _ Arbuthwrt on Aliments. 

MsskxrE“NIck. adj, [meſcnterique, Fr. from 
meſentery.] Relating to the meſentery. 

They are carried into the glands of the en, 
receiving a fine lymph from the lymphatick ducts, 
which dilutes this chylous fluid, and ſcours its 
containing veſſels, which, from the meſerterich 
glands, unite in large channels, and paſs directly 
into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 

MESH. ». /. [macſche, Dutch; mache, old Fr. 
it were therefore better written, as it is commonly 
pronounced, maſh.) The interftice of a net; the 
ſpace between the threads of a net. 

The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, 
through which the ſhoal of pilchard paſſing, 
leave many behind entangled in the mar/bes. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Such a hare is madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er 
the mes of good counſel the cripple. Shak-ſp. 

He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from fight, 

With twinkling glaſſes to betray 
The larks that in the nge, light. Dryden. 
FOR. ay Ger. mouths the nerves the ſpirits 
Ink, 
"Which through the cells of the fine ſtrainers ſink : 
Theſe all the channel'd fibres ev'ry Way, 
For motion and fenſation, ſtill convey : 
The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, 
By the cloſe ſtructure of the parts withſtood, 
Whoſe narrow meſbes ſtop the groſſer flood. 
Blackmore, 
To Mes. v. a. [from the noun. ] To catch ia 
à net; to 
IIe 


| 


To make Merry. To junket ; ws ho jerk 


ME S 


The flies by chance s in her hair, 

By the bright radiance thrown 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 

They ſo like diamonds ſhone. Drayton. 
Me's uv. adj. [from h.] Reticulated ; of net 


ork. 
ay dome build his houſe, but thence his iſſue barre, 
gome make his me/by bed, but reave his reſt. Carew. 
Caught in the me/by ſnare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings. Thomſon. 
Me'sL1N. =. ſ. [from mer, French, to mix; 
or rather corruptly pronounced for meſcellane. 
See Mas “LIx.] Mixed corn: as, wheat and rie. 
What reaſon is there which ſhould but induce, 
and therefore much leſs enforce, us to think, that 
care of old diſſimilitude between the people of God 
and the heathen nations about them, was any more 
the cauſe of forbidding them to put on garments 
of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them withal not 
to ſow their fields with ein. * Hooker, 
If worke for the threſher ye mind for to have, 
Of wheat and of nſtlin unthreſhed go ſave. Tuſſcr. 
Mester s. nf. | wi J A precious 
ſtone, black, with a ſtreak of white in the middle. 


Dic. granted they can never be wrong ſo long as they 


it 
Mrso'LocartTHAS. . ſ. [H, , and 
4%] The logarithms of the coſines and tan- 
gents, ſo denomiuated by K ler. Harris. 
Mrs ut Las. . ſ. CK. A precious 
ſtone with a black vein parting every colour in 
the midſt. | 
Me'sr15E, 71 {probably miſprinted for - 
priſe ; meſpris, Fr.] Contempt ; ſcorn. 
Mammon was much diſpleas'd, yet not he choſe 
But bear the rigour of his bold me/piſe, 
And thence him forward led, him further to en- 
tice. Spenſer. 
Mess. . /, [mes, old French; meſo, Italian; 
wiſſus, Latin; mes, Gothick ; mere, Saxon, a 
diſh.] A diſh; a quantity of food ſent to table to- 
ether. 
, The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full {+ before you. Shakeſ, Timon of Ath. 
Now your traveller, 
He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shakeſ. 
1 had as lief you ſhould tell me of a m5 of por- 
ridge. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Herbs and other country meſes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes. Milton. 
Had either of the crimes been cooked to their 
paletes, they might have changed meſſes. Dec. of Pi. 
From him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a meſs almoſt as it came in. ope. 
„ Mess. v.n. To eat; to feed. 
Me'ss AE. nf. [meſage, Fr.] An errand; any 
thing itted to another to be told to athird. 
She doth diſplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words ſo wiſe do make 
their way, : 
To hear the meſſage of her gentle ſpright. Spenſer. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? Shakeſpeare, 
She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. Shakeſpeare. 
Gently haſt thou told 

Thy meſſege, which might elſe in telling wound, 
And in performing end us. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Let the miniſter be low, his intereſt inconſider- 


able, the word will ſuffer ſor his ſake; the meſſage} 
will ſtin find reception according to the dignity o& | 
euth.| 


the meiſenger. Sa 
The welcome meſſuge made, was ſoon receiv'd; 


"Twas to be wiſh'd and hop d, but ſcarce believ's. | 


Dryden. 
Me'ss ENO ER. . . [meſſuger, French.) One 
who carries an errand; one who comes from ano- 
ther to a third; oue who brings an account or 
foretoken of any thing; a harbinger ; a forerun- 
ner. 
Came running in, much like a man diſmaid, 
A myYJ.nger with letters, which his meſſage ſaid. 
Spenſer. 
Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſeg'r: of day. Shak:ſp. 
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Bal. Ys 


| 


| 


MET 


| The earl diſpatched meſſengers one after another 
to the King, with an acconnt of what he heard 
and believed he ſaw, and yet thought not fit to 
ſtay for an anſwer. Clarendon. 
oy touch'd the meſſ of heav'n; he ſtay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. Pope. 
MESSI AH. . /. [from the Hebrew.] The 


the Prince of peace. 

Great and public oppoſition the magiſtrates 
made againſt Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when 
he . as the Meſſiub. Watts an the Mind. 

SSUEURS. 1. ſ. | French, plural of nu. 
Sirs ; gentlemen. 

Mu's$MATE. . f. [meſs and mate.] One who 
eats at the ſame table. 

Me $SUAGE. . f. [meſſuagium, law latin; form- 
ed perhaps from meſnzge by miſtake of the = in 
court-hand for «, they being written alike, me/- 
nage from maiſon, French. ] The houſe and ground 
ſet apart for houſehold uſes. 

MET, the preterite and part. of mect. 

A ſet of well-meaning gentlemen in England, 
not to be met with in other countries, take it for 


oppoſe miniſters of ſtate. Addiſon's Freebelder. 
METAGRA'MMATISM. 2. f. [wile and . 
Anagrammatiſm, or mctagrammati/m, 13 a diſſo- 
lution of a name into its letters, as its elements, 
and a new connexion of it by artificial tranſpoſt- 
tion, without addition, ſubtraction, or change of 
any letter, into different words, making tome 
perfect ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. 


MET AB ASIS. n. f. [Greek.] In rhetorick, a 
figure by which the orator paſſes from one thing 
to another. Diet. 

METABOLA. . /. [jlebom] In medicine, a 
change of time, air, or diſeaſe. 

MzeTaca/reus, nf. ICA .] In anatomy, 
a bone of the arm made of four bones, which are 
joined to the fingers. Diet. 

The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis; as in 
the joining of the carpus to the metacarpus. HWiſcm. 

METaAca'rPAL, adj. ¶ from metacarpus.] Be- 
longing to the metacarpus. a 

It will factlitate the ſeparation in the joint, 
when you cut the finger from the metacarpal bone. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

METALS. . ,. | metal, French; metallum, Lat) 

1. We underftand by the term metal, a firm, 
heavy, and hard ſubſtance, opake, fuſible by fire, 
and concreting again when cold into a ſolid body 
ſuch as it was before, which is malleable under 
the hammer, and is of a bright, gloſſy, and glit- 
tering ſubſtance where newly cut or broken. The 
metals are ſix in number: 1. gold; 2. filver; 3. 
copper; 4. tin; 5. iron; and, 6. lead; of which 
gold is the heavieſt, lead the ſecond in weight, 
then filver, then copper, and iron is the lighteſt 
except tin : ſome have added mercury or quick- 
filver to the number of tali; but as it wants 
malleability, the criterion of metals, it is more 
properly ranked among the ſemi-mcta/;, Hull. 

Metalliſts uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels 
for fining metals, that the melted metal run not out. 

Moxon, | 

2. Courage; ſpirit. In this ſenſe it is more ſre- 
quently written mettle. | 

Being glad to find their companions had ſo much 
metal, oe a long debate the major part 2 it. 

. Clarendon. 


guity is founded. 

Both kinds of meta/ he prepar'd, 
Either to give blows or to ward ; 
Courage and ſteel both of great force, | 
Prepar'd for better or for worſe. Hudibras.| 

Mz TAL#'es1s. . /. CC.] A continuance 
of a trope in one word through a ſucceſſion of ſig- 
nifications. Bailey. 

MzTA'LL1CAL, Idi. | from metallum, Latin; 

META'LLICK. } metallique, French. | Partak- 
ing of metal; containing metal; conſiſting of me- 


Anointed ; the Chriſt ; the Saviour of the world ; | 


MET 


of meta//ical nature or fuſibility, ſeem to have re- 
ſulved it to nobler uſe ; an art now utterly loſt. 
UL h Arcbitecturt. 

The lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 
Of min'ral treaſure, and metallick nar. Blackmore. 

ME TALLYF'ERoUs. adj. C matallum and fero, Lat.] 
Producing metals. Der. 

M«eTALLINE. adj. [from metal. ] 

1. Impregnated with metal. 8 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them; put 
therefo:e wood or clay into fmith's water, and try 
whether it will not harden. Baca. 

2. Conſiſting of metal. 

Though the quickſilver were brought to a very 
cloſe and lovely metalline cylinder, uot interrupted 
by iaterſperſed bubbles, yet having cauſed the air 
to be again drawn out of the receiver, ſeveral little 
bubbles diſcloſed themſelves. les 

MEe"1AUL1ST. 2. . [from metal; metallife, Fk.] 
A worker in metals; ſkilled in metals. 

Metalliſis uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels for 
fining metals, that the melted metal run not out; 
it 15 made of quick lime and ox blood. Maus. 

M+ rALLOGRAPHY. n. /. [um and 37] 
An account er deſcription of metals. Dia. 

MEtTALLURKGIST. 3. . C metallum and Gyw.] A 
worker in metals. 

MztTA'LLUkGY. 2. /. [metallum and .] The 
_ working metals, or ſeparating them from 


ore. 
To ME TAaMo'kPHOSE. v. 4. [metamrpheſer, Fr. 
(allah. To change the form or ſhape of any 
thing. : 
Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorpho;'d me; 
Made me neglect my ſtudies, loſe my time. Shake/. 
They became degenerate and mam phoſed like 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he had the face of 
a man, had the heart of a beaſt. Davies on Ireland, 
The impoſſibility to conceive ſo a prince 
and favourite ſo ſuddenly metamorphoſed into travel- 
lers, with no train, was enough to make any man 


uwbelieve his five ſenſes. Won. 
From ſuch rude principles our form began, 
And earth was metamorphos'd into man. Dryden's Ov. 


Me Tamo'xPHoOS1S. . [. = Fr. pw 


Diez. | lapippuny. ] 


1. Transformation; change of ſhape. 
His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narrat ion, 
what was the cauſer of this metamorphoſis. Sidney. 
Obſcene talk is grown ſo common, that one 
would think we were fallen into an age of meta- 
, and that the brutes did not only poetical- 
ly but really ſpeak, Government of the Tongue. 
What ? my noble colonel in metamorphoſis On 
what occaſion are you transformed. Dryden. 
There are probable machines in epic poems, 
where the gods are no leſs actors than the men; 
but the leſs credible ſort, 3 
far _ rare. con. 
2. It is applied by to the changes an ani- 
mal undergoes, 9 and growth: 
and by ſeveral to the various ſome inſects 
in particular paſs through, as the ſilk- worm, and 
the like. Quincy. 
ME TAPHOR. . /. [metaphore, Fr. NY,, 
The application of a word to an uſe to which, in 
its original import, it cannot be put: as, he brides 
his anger; he denden the ſound ; the Spring awakes 
the flowers. A metaphor is a ſimite comprized 
na word; the Spring putting in action the 
powers of vegetation, which were torpid in the 
Winter, as the powers of a ſleeping animal are 


3. Upon this fignification the following ambi- excited by awaking him. 


The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, and in 


2 dialogue; both of them abhor ſtrong mtaphors, 


in which the epopœa delights. Dryden's Ded. 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſong, FP 

Mr TarHo'kICAL, I adj. | met 'phorique French; 
Ms TAPHO/RICK. from mtapbor. ] Not li- 
teral x not according to the primitive meaning of 
the word; figurative. 

The words which were do continue ; the only 
difference is, that whereas befqre they had a lite» 
ral, they now have a metaphorical uſe. Heoker, 


tal. METAPHRA'SE, „. f. [wiluzzacg.] A mere 
. 2 


MET 


T!:is tranflation is not ſo looſe as paraphraſe, nor 
fo cloſe as metaphraſc. Dryden. 
METaPHaRa'sT. u. ſ. | mtophraſie, Fr. Nucla pre ir. 
A literal tranſlator; one who tranſlates word four 
word from one language into another. 
METarPni's:Cal.” 4; 
MaTayvnr'scke _ | 
1. Veried in metaphyſicks; relating to meta- 
phyticks. | 
2. In Sbat.ſecas it means ſupernatural or pre- 
ter natural. . 
Hie thee hither, 
To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thes from the golden round, 
Which farej and mti, % ard, doth ſcem 
To have crown'd thee withol. Sal. Macbeth, 
Mrraruxsick. I. ſ. [C tur, Fr. 
Mzteruxsicks. j  wietworn, Ontologx: 
the doctrine of the general attectious of ſubſt. uc cs 
exiſting. 
The mathematicks and the metaphy/ichs, 
Fall to them as you find your ſtomach ſerves vou. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Call her the m-taphyſ/icks of her ſex, 
And ſay ſhe tortures wits as quartans vex _ 
Phyſicians. Clarde l und. 
If fight be cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiving 
in, the form of contrary ſpecies ſhould be received 
confuſedly together, which, how abſurd it is, 
Ariſtotle ſhews in his ,a HN. Peacham, 
See phyſick beg the Stazyrite's defence 
See metaphy/ick call for aid on ſenſe! Pope's Dunc. 
The topicks of ontology or iet, are cauſe, 
etfect, action, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, ſub- 
zeR, adjunct, and ſign. Wetts's Logick. 
M“ TA Las M. u. ſ. Hf. A figure in 
rhetorick, herein words or letters are tranſpoſed 
eontrary to their natural order. Dif. 
- METasSTa's15. 2. ſ. [CA e.] Tranſlation 
or removal. 
His diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma ; the cauſe 
a met t, or tranflation of tartarous humours 
from his joints to his lungs. Harvey en Conſumpt. 
MtrTaTA'RSAL. adj. [from metatarſus.] Be- 
Jonz1ng to the metatarſus. 
The bones of the toes, and part only of the 
metatarſal bones, may be corious ; in which cafe 
«ut off only ſo much of the foot as is diſordered. 
Sharps Surgery. 
Mr rar Asus. . ſ. [ji and rafcig.] The 
middle of the foot, which is compoſed of five 
mall bones connected to thoſe of the firſt part of 
the foct. a Dick. 
The con;unttion is called ſynarthroſis, as in the 
joining the tarſus to the meratur/us. WT ijem. Surge y. 
McTA'THESIS. u. ſ. [EL.] A tranſpo- 
ſition. 
2% Merk. v. a. [meaiory Latin.] To meaſure ; 
to reduce to meauſure. 
I wilt divide Shechem, and ute the vallev of 


Zuccoth. Fſa'm. 
To meature any diſtance by a line, apply ſome 
known meaſure wherewith to me it. Felder, 


Though you many ways purſue 
To find their length, you'll acver te the true, 


But tlus; take all that ſpace the ſun 


Mute out, when every daily round is run. Creech. 
Mz TEWASND. I. /. ute and yard, or wind. ] 
Me'TEY Ain. JA ſtaff of a certain length 

whcrewith meaſures are taken. 

A true touchitone,. a ſure te uuνẽ,jlieth before 
their C568. Ti ſchan? s Scbc maſicy. 

Ye mall do no unrighteouineſs in mtcyard, 
weight, or meaſure, Lev. xix. 35. 

Te Mrrrtrescno's r. z. a. [from mitemgſy- 
chat. To ttenilue from body to body. A word 
not received. 

The ſouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian 
affirms to be mitem?lych/:d, or tranlated into the 
bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain years, for 
peor men to take their pcany worth out of thu 
bones. Peat un on Dia g. 

Merrursvenos ts. . ſ. HAM νẽj,; The 
tranſmigratioa of ſyuls ſroin body to body. 

From the opinion of 1m: af /pcbofis, or tranſmi- 


gration of the ſoub of men into the bodics of 


MET 


beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their human condition, 
aſter his death Orpheus the muſician became a 
{wan. Brown s Valgar Erraurs, 

Mir EOR. v. .. [m:teore, Fr. 22 Any bo- 
dies in the air or ſky that are of a flux and tranſi- 
cory nature. 

Look'd he or red, or pale, or ſad, or merrily ? 
Wit obſervation mad'it thou in this caſe, 

Of his heart's m-teors tilting in his face? Shakeſp. 

She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 
this blazing ſtar muſt riſe upon the horizon of Ire- 
land; for there had the like mor ſtrong influence 
before. Bacon's Hay VII. 

Theſe burning fits but meteors; be, 

VWhote matter in thee ſoon is ſpent : 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 

Are mn unchangeable firmament. Donne. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, 
And thundars rattled throngh a ſky ſerene. D. yd. 

Why was I rais'd the mteor of the world, 
Hung in the Kies, and blazing as I travell'd, 

Till all my fires were ſpeut ; and then caſt down- 
ward 
To be trod out by Czfar ? Di yd. All for Love. 
O poet, thou hadſt been diſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 
If thou hadtt dubbꝰd thy ſtar a metor, 
Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 

Mc1e0R0Lo'GICAL. adj, | from meteorology. | 
Relating to the doctrine of meteors. 

Others are conſiderable in meteorological divinity. 

Brown. 

Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights 
be new-come guetts, or old inhabitants in heaven, 
or meteor ological impreſſions not tranſcending the 
upper region, or whether to be ranked among ce- 
leſtial bodics. Hawel's Vocal Fort. 

Mr T:oro/LoGIST. 2. /. | from mterobogy. | A 
man {killed in meteors, or ſtudious of them. 

The nete cis obſerve, that amongſt the four 
elements which are the ingredients of all ſublu- 
nary creatures, there is a notable correſpondency. 

Howe«l's Vocal Foreſt, 

M:rTtono'LOGY. . ſ. [wee and Myw.] The 
doctrine of meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural mzteoro/7y, or 
innate preſentation of wind and weather. Zrown. 

Mr Tr'okous, adj. [from meteor. ] Having the 
nature of a meteor. 

From the o'cr hill 
To their fixt ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Gliding ge, as evining miſt 
Ris'n from a river. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Mer kx. . /. [from wete. | A Meaſurer : as, 
a coal-meter, a land-meter, | 

MeTur'GLINx. n. /. n Welſh, from 
medd and glyn, to glue, Minſhbeau: or medclyg, a 
phy ſician, and llyn, drink becauſe it is a medici- 
nal drink.] Drink made of honey boiled with 
water and fermented. 

White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with 

thee. 
—]Toney, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 
— Nay then two treys ; and if you grow ſo nice, 
M-:h-zlin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. 

1' allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new metheg/n join. Dryden. 

MrtTn'xxs. verb imperſonal. [me and thinks. 
This is imagined to be a Norman corruption, the 
French being apt to confound »- and J.] I think; 
it ſeems to me; meſeems. See Miskkus, which 
is more ſtrictiy grammatical, though leſs in uſe. 
Methings was uſed even by thoſe who uſed likewiſe 
my ſe CMS. f 

In all ages poets have been had in ſpecial repu- 
tation, and, methinks, not without great cauſe; 
for, beſides their ſweet inventions, and moſt wit- 
ty lays, they have always uſed to ſet forth the 
pruſes of the good and virtuous. Spenſer on Ireland, 

It he chooſe out ſome expreſſion which does 
not vitiate the ſenſe, I ſappoſe he may ſtretch his 
chaia to ſuch a latitude ; but by innovation of 
thoug' ts, mcibink', he breaks it. Dryden. 

There is another circumſtance, which, methinks, 
gives us a very high idea of the nature of the ſoul, 


MET ; 


in rezard to what paſſes in dreams, that innume. 
rable multitude and variety of ideas which then 
ariſe in her, Addiſon f Spectator. 

Methinks already I your tears ſurvey. Pope. 

METHOD. . /. E Fr. Ui —_ 

Method, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the 
placing of ſeveral things, or performing ſeveral 
operations in ſuch an order as is moſt convenient 
to attain ſpme end. atis. 

To ſeg wherein the harm which they feel con- 
ſiſteth, the ſeeds from which it ſprang, and, the 
method of curing it, belongeth to a ſkill, the ſtudy 
whereof is full of toil, and the practice beſet with 
difliculties. Hooker, 

If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 

And faſhion your de meanour to my looks, 
Or I will beat this »4b:4 in your ſconce. SAH 

It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think beſt to be obſerved ia ſchools. 

Locke on Education. 

Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with us, there 
are ſeveral m:tbads for cultivatiag and improving 
it, and without which it will be very uncertain. 

Aldiſon's Spotator, 

M+ THo'b1CAL. adj, | meothodiqur, French, from 
mecthad. |] Ranged or proceeding in due or juſt 
order. 

The obſervations follow one another without 
that methodical regularity requiſite in a proſe author. 

Addijon's Spectutor. 

Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 

Methodical in what I ſay. Addiſon's Roſamond, 

He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 
them where he pleaſes ; to us, perhaps, not with- 
out the appearance of irretrievable confuſion ; but, 
with reſpect to his own knowledge, into the moſt 
regular and methodical repoſitor ies. Regers, 

Mt Tropical LY. adv. | from m:thodical.} Ac- 
cording to method and order. 

To begin mubodically, 1 ſhould enjoin you tra- 
vel ; for abſence doth remove the cauſe, removing 
the objeR. : Suck!ing, 

All the rules of painting are aich, con- 
ciſely, and clearly delivered in this treatiſe. Pry. 

To ME'THODIZE. v. a. | from method. ] To re- 
gulate; to diſpoſe in order. 

Reſolv'd lus unripe vengeance to defer, 

The royal ſpy retir'd again unſeen, 
To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 
And metbodize revenge. Dryden's Baccace, 

The man who does not know how to eie 
his thoughts, has always a barren ſuperfluity of 
words; the fruit is loſt amidſt the exuberance of 
leaves. Spectator. 

One who brings with him any obſervations 
which he has made in his reading of the poets, 
will find his own reflections merbodized and et- 
plained, in the works of a good critick. Addiſon. 

Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 

Are nature ſtill, but nature method: . Pope. 

Mr'ruobis r. . /. [from method.] 

1. A phyſician who practices by theory, 

Our warieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts but 
m-thodiſts, give it inwardly in ſeveral conſtitutions 
and diſtempers. Boyle. 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately arifen, 
ſo called from their profeſſion to live by rules and 
in conſtant method. 

Mr THo'uchT, the preterite of methinks. See 
MztTHiNKs and Muszzus. I thought; it ap- 
peared to me. I know not that any author has 
meſ-emed, though it is more grammatical, and de- 
duced analogically from m«/tems, 

Methongbe, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 

And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey. Shakeſp. 
Since I ſought 

By pray'r th' offended deuy t' appeaſe; 

Kneel'd, and before him humbl'd all my heart. 

Methought, I ſaw him placable, and mild, ' 

Bending his ear: perſuaſion in me grew 

That I was heard with favour ; peace return'd' 

Home to my breaſt; and to my memory 

His promiſe, That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our foe.” 

Merton, 

In theſe 


found not what, merbought, I wanted ftill, Milt. 


Muborgy 
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M-thought I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 

Which I muſt needs o erpaſs, but knew not how. 
Dryden. 

Mrz'ToxyMICAL. adj, from metorymy.] Put by 
metonymy for ſomething elſe. 

MrToxy'MICALLY. adv. | from metonymical. | 
By metonymy ; not literally. 

The diſpoſition of the coloured body, as that 
modifies the light, may be called by the name of a 
colour meaonymically, or efficiently ; that is, in re- 
gard of its turning the light that rebounds from it, 
or paſſes through it, into this or that particular 
colour. Boyle on Colours, 

METO'NYMY. . /. [ metonymic, Fr. pathorypice.] 
A rhetorical figure, by which one word is put for 
another, as the matter for the materiate; be died 
by feel, that is by a ſword. 

They ditfer only as cauſe and effect, which by 
a metonymy uſual in all ſorts of authors, are fre- 
guently put one for another. Tillotſon. 

Mt Toyo /scopy, nf. | mitopoſcepic, Fr.  juiruroy 
and oxime. | 

The ſtudy of phy ſiognomy; the art of knowing 
the characters of men by the countenance. 

ME'TRE. . /. [metrum, Lat. pizgy ] Speech 
confined to a certain number and harmonick diſ- 
poſition of ſyilibles ; verſe ; meaſure; numbers. 

For the ire ſake, forme words be driven 
awry, which require a ſtraighter placing in plain 
prole. ; Aſcham':s Scheolmoſter, 

Abuſe the city's beſt good men in metre, 
To laugh at lords. Pope. 
M/ TRI AL. adj, | metricus, Lat; metrique, Fr.] 

1. Pertaining to metre or numbers. 

2. Conſiſting of verſes : as, metrical precepts. 

METRO »OLIS, . /. { metropolis, Lat. motropole, 
French; pwr and mig, ] The mother city; the 
chief city of any country or diſtrict, 

His eye diſcovers unaware 

The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 

Firſt ſeen : or ſome renown'd metropolis, 

With gliſtering ſpires and pinaacles adorn'd. 


Milton. 
Reduc'd in careful watch 
Ronnd their pi. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
We ſtopped at Pavia, that was once the metro- 
felis of a Kingdom, but at preſent a poor town. 
£1ddiſon on Italy. 
MzTRrOPO'LITAY. n ſ. [ meatropolitanus, Latin. ] 
A bithop of the mother church; an archbiſhop. 
He was promoted to Canterbury upon the 
death of Dr. Bancroft, that metropolitan, who un- 
derſtood the church excellently, and countenan- 
ced men of the greateſt parts in learning. Claren. 
Mr TrOPU'LITAN, adj. Belonging to a metro- 
polis. 
Their patriarch, of a covetous deſire to enrich 
himſelf, had forborn to inſtitute metropolitan r. 
aleig 5 
MtTRoPoL1'TiCAaL. adj. [from metropolrs. ] 
Chief or principal of cities. 
He fearing the power of the Chriſtians was 
gone as far as Gratia, the metropolitical city _ Stiria. 
.nolles. 
ME'TTLE. ». /. [corrupted from — but 
commonly written ſo when the metaphorical ſenſe 
is uſed. ] 
1. Spirit; ſpritelineſs; courage. 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 
He was quick mettle when he went to ſchool. Sh. 
I had rather go with fir prieſt than fir knight : 
I care not who knows ſo much of my mettle. Shak, 
Upon this heavineſs of the king's forces, inter- 
preted to be fear and want of mettle, divers reſort- 
td to the ſeditious. Hayward's Edward VI. 
He nad given ſo frequent teſtimony of his ſig- 
nal courage in ſeveral actions, that his mettle was 
never ſuſpected. Clarendon. 
lis more to guide than ſpur the muſe's ſteed, 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 
Shows molt true mettle when you check his courſe. 


2. Subſtance : this at leaſt ſhould be metal. 125 
Oh thou! whoſe ſelf-ſame mel, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puſt, 
Eageavers die black toad, and adder blue. Shak, 


MEZ 
M:t'TT1.eD. adj. [from ml,] Spritely ; cour- 
ageous ; full of ardour; full of fire. 
Such a light and metall d dance 


Saw you never. 
Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe | 


Ben Jonſon. 


The mettled ſteeds, when from their rils lows 

The ſcorching fire that in their entrails glows. 

Add: One 

Mz#'TT1.£50Mt. adj. from mettle.) Spritely ; 
lively; gay: briſk; airy ; fiery ; courageous. 

Their force differs from a true ſpirit, as much 
as a vicious from a mettk/ome horſe. Tater. 

Mze'TTLESOMELY., adv. 
With ſpritelineſs. 

Mew. . ſ. [u, French. 

1. A cage; an incloſure; a place where any 
thing is confined. 

Forth-coming from her darkſome mew, 

Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew. Spenſ. 
There then ſhe does transform to monſtruous 

hues, 

And horribly miſ-ſhapes with ugly ſights, 

Captiv'd eternally in iron mews, 

And darkſome dens, where Titan his face never 

ſhews. Spenſer. 

Her lofty hand would of itſelf refuſe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread ; 

She hated chambers, cloſcts, ſecret me-2v7, 

And in broad fields preſerv'd her maidenhead. 

: Fairfax. 
2. [Mxp, Saxon.] A ſea-fowl. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, ſander- 

lings, and tue. Cane. 

The veſſel ſticks, and ſhews her open d fide, 
And on her ſhattcr'd maſt the mews in triumph 

ride, Dryden. 

To Mgw. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To ſhut up; to confine; to impriſon; to 
iacloſe. | 

He in dark corners med, 
Mutter'd of matters as their books them ſhew'd. 
Hubberd. 

Why ſhould your fears, which, as they ſay, 

attend 

The ſteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 

Your tender kinſman ? Shakſp. King John. 
Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether if you vield not to your father's choice, 

You can endure the hvery of anun ; 

For aye to be in ſhady cloitter merv'd, 

To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns tothe cold, fruitleſs moon. Sh. 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be rew'd, 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shake. 

Feign them lick, 

Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans, for fear of air. Dr yd. 
It is not poſſible to Keep a young gentleman 

from vice by a total ignorance of it, unleſs you 

will all his life mv him up in a cloſer, and never 
let him go into company. Locke. 

2. To ſhed the feathers. It is, I believe, uſed 
in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by cloſe con- 
finement, brought to ſhed their feathers. 

I ſhould diſcourſe of hawks, and then treat of 
their ayries, w:wings, caſting, and renovation of 
their feathers. Walton, 

The ſun hath et his beams from off his lamp, 
And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp. Claveland. 

Nine times the moon had mew'sd her horns, at 

length 

With travel weary, unſupply'd with ſtrength, 

And with the burden of her womb opprett, 

Sabean fields afford her needful ref. Dryden. 
3- [ Miauler, French. ] To cry as a cat. 

Let Hercules himfelf do what lie may, 

The cat will meze, the dog will have his day. Shak. 
They are not improveable beyond their own ge- 

nius : a dog will never learn co mw, nor a cat to 

bark. Greer, 

To MEwL, v. n. [miautr, French.} To ſquall 
as a child. 

The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms. Shakeſp. 
Mezx'kEOx, . . A ſpecies of ſpurge lawrel. 
Mczeren is common in our gardens, and on the 


Alps and Pyreneau mopuataigs : every Part et Unis. 


[from til om. 
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| hub is acrid and pungent, and inftames the mouth 
and throat. Hill. 

MEZZOTINFO, . ſ. [ Italian.] A kind of 
graving ſo named as nearly reſembling paint, the 
word importing half-painted : It is done by beat - 
ing the whole into aſperity with a hammer, and 
then rubbing it down with a ſtone to the reſem- 
blance intended. 

Mevxr. adv. Mingled. Obſolete. 

The falt Medway, that trickling ſtreams 
Adown the dales of Kenr, 

Till with the Ider brother Thames 
His brackiſh waves be mor. 
Mr'asM. =. /. {from gu, inquino, to infe 
Such particles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from diſtempered, putrefying, or poiſonous bo- 
dies, and to effect people at a diſtance. 

The plague is a malignant fever, cauſed through 
peſtilential mwo/ms infinuating into the humoral and 
conſiſtent parts of the body. Har vey on Conſupe 

Micr, the plural of . 

Mer that mar the land. 1 Sam. vi. 5. 

Miene Luass. 2. / 1 
feaſt of the archangel Michael, celebrated on the 
twenty-ninth of September. 

They compounded to furniſh ten oxen after 
 Michae/maſs for thirty pounds price. Carew, 
To MICHE. v. 3. To be ſecret or covered; to 


he hid. Hanmer, 
Marry, this is miching malicho; it means miſ- 
chief. Shakeſpeare. 
Mroeuzk. 1. . [from miche.] A lazy loiterery. 


who ſkulks about in corners and bye-places, and 
keeps out of fight; a hedge-creeper. 

Mich or mich, is ſtill retained in the cant lan- 
guage for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is uſed in 
the weſtern counties for a truant boy. 

How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage ſhe did the micher bind. Sidney. 
and eat black-berries? A queſtion not to be aſk- 
ed. Shall the fon of England prove a thief, and 
take purſes ? A queſtion to be aſked. Shakeſpearc. 

M1'cxtes. ad. [micel, Sax. ] Much; great.“ 
Obſolete. In Scotland it is pronounced mnuckle. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 

Great cumbers fall unſoft : 

In humble dales is footing faſt, 

The trode is not ſo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedlefs haſte, 

Yet is his miſs not e. Spenſer's Paſt.” 

Many a little makes a mickle. Camden Remain: .. 


If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 


To-morrow I ſhall die with mict/e age. Shakeſp- 
O, mick/: is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. Sh. 
All this tract that fronts the falling tun,. 

A noble peer of mick/s truſt and power, 

Has in his charge. Mie 
Microco'sM. 8. ſ. CU and π,ν.] The. 

little world. Man 1s fo called, as being imagined, 

by ſome fanciful philoſophers, to have in him 

ſomething analogous to the four elements. 

You ſee this in the map of my microcoſir. Shak. 

She to whom this world mutt itſelf refer, 

As faburbs, or the microcoſm of her; 

She, ſhe is dead; ſhe's dead; when thou know'ſt 

this, 

Thou know'ſt how lame a creeple this world is. 

Donne. 

As in this our microcoſm, the heart 

Heat, ſpirit, motions give to every part: 

So Rome's victorious influence did difperſe 

All her own virtues thro” the univerſe. Denbam. 
Philoſophers ſay, that a mon is a micraczſm, or 

little worid, reſembling in miniature every part 

of the great; and the body natural may be com- 

pared to the body politick. Soi ft. 
Mr/crxoGRkaPHY. n . r and fdp. Tho 

deſcription of the parts of ſuch very ſmall object 

as are dii.ernable only with a micreſcope.. 
The noney bag is the ſtomach, which tkey al- 


roy fill to ſaristy and to tpare, vomiting up thy 
greater part of the honey to be kept againſt win- 


Grew's Muſ-cum, 


lee iu Mr. Hook's merogra* ty, 
MICRO..- 


les a curious deſcription and figure of the ſting 


- Spenſur*s 41 | 


[ Michacl and maſs. ] The 


Shall the bleſſed fon of heaven prove a micber,. 


fl 


M1D 


MI/CROSCOPE. n. J. CD-. and axons i ni 
eroſcop:, French.] An optick inſtrument, contrrv- 
ed various ways to give'to the eye a large appear- 
ance of many objects which could not otherwiſe 
be ſeen. 

If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt 
microſcopes, and to diſcern the ſmalleſt hair upon 
the leg of a gnat, it would be a curſe, and not a 
bleſſing to us; it would make all things appear 
rugged and deformed ; the moſt finely poliſhed 
cryſtal would be uneven and rough; the ſight of 
our own felves would atfright us ; the ſmootheſt 
ſkin would be beſet all over with ragged ſcales and 
briſtly hairs. SE, Bentl y. 

The critick eye, that mcroſcopr of wit, ; 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad. 

Micko'METER. . /. [Le- and jui7p2y ,s - 
mere, French.] An inſtrument contrived to mea- 
ſure ſmall ſ pages. 

0 = 8 

Micnocorex. þ of: Iſrom in ff. 

1. Made by a microſcope 

Moke micr»ſcopical obſervations of the figure and 
bulk of the conſtituent parts of all fluids. Arbuth, 

2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. 

Evading even the microſcopiceye ! 
Full nature ſwarms with life. 

3. Reſembling a microſcope. 

Why has not man a nuicroſcpick eye? 

For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly : 

Say what the uſe, were finer opticks given, 

T' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav 8 
e. 

M1D. adj. [contrated from middle, or derived 
from mid, Dutch. ] 

1. Middle ; equally between two extremes. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 

ſings. 
Shall, lifting in mid air, ſuſpend their wings. Pope. 

Ere the nd hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary'd, through th' num'rous hoſt he — 

0. 


Thomſ. Summer. 


2. It is much uſed in compoſition. : 
Mr1D-CoUuRSE. n. .. [mid and courſe.] Middle of 


the way. 

Why in the Eaſt ; 

Darkneſs ere day's mid-cow ſe and morning light, 

More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 

O' er the blue firmament a radiant white. MIidtan. 
Mip-bav. adj. [mid and day.] Meridional, be- 

ing at noon. 

Who ſhoots at the mid-day ſun, though he be 
ſure he ſhall never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is 
he ſhall ſhoot higher than he who aims but at a 
buſh. Sidney. 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 

Than d- diy ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 

Shakeſpzare. 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day ſun, 

Aud clouds of duſt ? Did not his temples glow 
a the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats ? Ad. 

Min-Dar. . ſ. Noon; meridian. 

Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
oke infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 

Or early or late twilights to mid-day. 
MrpotsrT. ſuperl. of mid, midd:ſt, midft. 
Yet the ſtout fairy 'mongſt the midd ff crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. Spe. 
Mbit, adj. [mid dle, Saxon. ] 

1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. 

The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the com- 
mom people; the middle virtues work in them af- 
to uiſnment; but of the higheſt virtues they have 
do ſenſe. Bacen's Eſſays. 

A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe 
eonveniencies which the lower orders of mankind 
rauſt neceſſarily want, and yet without embarraſs- 
raent of greatiicſs, Rogers. 

To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except 
ten midd{:-f1zed brigantines. Arbuthnot an Coins, 

T like people of widdl: underſtanding and middl: 
rank. ' Swift. 

2. Intermediate ; intervening. 

Will, ſeeking good, finds many middlc ends. Dav. 


Dome. 


NID 
« Middle finger ; the long finger, 
ou firſt introduce the e finger of the left- 
hand. Sharp. 

M1'/pnLz. ». /. - : 

1. Part equally diſtant from two extremities ; 
the part remote from the verge. # 

There come people down by the middle of the 
land. Judges. 

With roof ſo low that under it 

They never ſtand, but lie or ſit ; 

And yet ſo foul, that whoſois in, 

Is to the middle leg in priſon. - Hudibras. 

2. The time that paſſes, or events that happen, 
between the beginning and end. 

The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the be- 
ginning ; the effects of theſe cauſes, and the diffi- 
culties met with in the execution of theſe deſigns, 
are the midd!: ; and the unravelling and reſolution, 
of theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 

M1DD1.E-AGED. adj, | middl; and age.] Placed 
about the middle of life. 

A middle-ag. d man, that was half grey, half 
brown, took a fancy to marry two wives. LC Eftr. 

The midd/c-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, becauſe 


| of the oily parts abounding in the blood. Arbuhns 


I found you a very young man, and left you a 
middl:-aged one: you knew me a mddle-azed man, 
and now I am an old one. Swift. 

MibprEtwosT. adi. [from mid!/-.] Being in 
the middle. 

Why have not ſome heaſts more than four feet, 
ſuppoſe fix, and the middlemoſt ſhorter than the 2 

ore, 

The outmoſt fringe vaniſhed firſt, and the mid- 
dl:moft next, and the innermoſt laſt. Newt. Opt. 

The outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of pla- 
nets, muſt neceſſarily have deſcended towards the 
middleymoſt ſyſtem of the univerſe, whether all 
would be moſt ſtrongly attracted from all pa: ts of 
a finite ſpace. Bently Sermons. 

Mr'vvL1xc. ad. | from middl-.] 

1. Of middle rank; of condition equally re- 
mote from high and low, | 

A middling fort of a man, left well enough to 
paſs by his father, could never think he had enough 
ſo long as any man had more. U Eftrange. 

2. Of moderate ſize; having moderate qualities 
of any kind. 

The bigneſs of a church ought to be no greater 
than that unto which the voice of a preacher of 
middling lungs will eaſily extend. Grawnt, 

Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that 
ſometimes errs, to the middlng or indifferent one, 
which makes few faults, but ſeldom riſes to any 
excellence. Dryden. 

Mi'oLavn. adj. [mid and land.] 

1. That which is remote from the coaſt. 

The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or 
midl.nd inhabitants of this iſland, by Cæſar. Brorw. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, ſhews, 
that her riches are intern and domeſtick. Hool. 

The various dialects of the Engliſh in the North 
and Weſt, render their expreſſions many times un- 
intellizible to the other, and both ſcarce intelligi- 
ble to the and. Hate, 

2. In the midſt of the land ; mediterranean. 

There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, 
And on the mil ind ſea the French had aw'd Dryd, 

Mind. u. .. { mieze, Saxon. ] A gnat. 

Mi1D-#H&AVEN. %. .. 2 The mid- 
dle of the ſky. 

But the hot hell that always in him burns, 
Though in mid-beaven, foon ended his delight. Mx. 

MrvpLEG. 3. /. [md and Jg.] Middle of the 
eg. : 

He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white 
fattin, looſe coats to the md/:g, and ſtockings of 
white ſilk. Bacon. 

Mr'pos T. adj. [from mid, or contracted from 
middlemoſt : this is one of the words which have not 
a comparative, though they ſeem to have a ſuper- 
lative degree.] The middle. 

Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmaſt battles haſting up behind. Dryden. 


— 


Hear himſelf repine 


MID 


At fate's unequal laws ; and at the clue, 
Which, mercileſs in length, the midugſt filter drew. 


Dryden. 
What dulneſs dropt among her ſons SER” q 
Like motion, from one circle to the reſt : 
So from the midmoſt the nutation ſpreads 
Round, and more round o'er all the ſea of heads. 


Pope, 
MroxtcuT, . ſ. [mid and night, Milton. 
ſeems to have accented the laſt ſyllable. ] The noon 


of night ; the depth of night ; twelve at night. 

To be up after mdai/ght, and to go to bed then, is 
early; ſo that to go to bed after midnight, is to go 
betimes. ; Shakeſpeare, 

By night he fled, and at midnight returned 
From compatiling the earth; cautious of day. Mili. 

After this time came on the miduight of the 
church, wherein the very names of the councils 
were forgotten, and men did only dream of what 
had paſſed. Sulling fleet, 

In all that dark midzight of popery there were 
fil! ſome gleams of light, ſome witneſſes that aroſe 
to give teſtimony to the truth. Altterbury, 

They can tell what altitude the dog-ſtar had at 
id ig ht or midnoon in Rome when Julius Cæſar 
was lain. Watts, 

Mr vbx1GHT, adj. Being in the middle of the 
night. 

How now, you ſecret, black and midnight hags ? 
What is't you do ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

I hope my midngbt ſtudies, to make our countries 
flouriſh in myſterious and beneficent arts, have 
not ungratefully affected your intellects. Bacon. 

Some ſolitary cloitter will I chuſe, 

Coarie my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep. 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell, Dryden, 

Mr'ok1iee, . . [ midpfupe, Saxon. ] The dia- 
phragm. 

The midrif divides the trunk of the body into 
two cavities ; the thorax and abdomen : it is com- 
poſed of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of 
theſe ariſes from the ſternum, and the ends of the 
laſt ribs on each ſide. The ſecond and inferior muſ- 
cle comes from the vertebræ of the loins by two 
productions, of which that on the right fide comes 
from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the 
loins ; that on the left ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter ; 
and both theſe productions join and make the low - 
er part of the midriff. Quincy. 

Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the wdrif with a ſtoue 
That beat out life. Milton's Paradiſe 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midr:f, 
the carneous fibres of that muſcular part are in- 
flected. Ray, 

Mip-s EA. #. ſ. [midand ſea,] The Mediterra- 
nean ſea. ; 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-ſea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. 

Dryden. 

Mi'psutrMAx. . ſ. [from r and man.] 

NMid/bipmen are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſta- 
tion is ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop. Their buſineſs is to mind the braces, to 
look out, and to give about the word of command 
from the captain and other ſuperior officers : they 
alſo aſſiſt on all occaſions, both in ſailing the ſhip, 
and in ſtoring and rummaging the hold. Har, 

Mios r. . ſ. Middle. 

Allis well when nothing pleaſes but God, be- 
ing thankful in the df of his afflictious. Taylor, 

Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits that can ſpy 
When love is enter'd in a female's eye; 

' You that can read it in the midſt of — 
And in the id of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 

MivsT, adj. f contracted from m, the ſu- 
perlative of mid. | Midmoſt ; being in the middle. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him mdf, and without --} 

Mi 

In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the 
firſt act but what might have deen ſaid or done in 
the fifth; nor any thing in the md which might 
not have been placed in the beginning. Dryden. 

MiDsSTRE'AM,. 3. /. [mid and ffream.] Middle 
of the ſtream. | The 


a 
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XI 


The dreams his; I creeping by the fide, 


And ſhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 
2 [mid and ſummer.] The ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, reckoned to fall on June the twenty - 


MYnSUMMER. . 


However orthodox my ſentiments relating to 
publick affairs may be while I am now writing, 


they may become criminal enough to bring me 
into trouble before Midſummer. ? 
At eve laſt Midſummer no fleep I ſought. Cay's P. 
Myowav. n. J. [mid and way. The part of the 
way equally diſtant from the beginning and end. 
No midiouy 'twixt theſe extremes at all. Shake. 
He were an excellant man that were made in 
the midway between him and Benedict ; the one is 
tho like an image, and ſays nothing; and the other 
too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ade about Nothing. 
Pity and ſhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint ! Milt. P. L. 
The hare laid himſelf down about midway, and 
took a nap ; for I can fetch up the tortoiſe when 
I pleaſe. 3 
How didſt thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, 
when ſo many rivers of the ocean lie 3 


way. \ | rome. 
Mi'pwaAx. adj. Being in the middle between 
laces. 


two p 
How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Shakeſpeare. 

MrYpwar. adv. In the middle of the e. 

With dry eyes, and with an open look, 

She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 

MUDWIFE. . / [This is derived, both hy 
Skinner and Junius, from mid or med, a reward, 
and pip, Saxon.] A woman who aſſiſts women in 
childbirth, 

When man doth lie, our body, as the womb, 
And as a midwife, death directs it home. Donne. 

Without a midwife theſe their throws ſuſtain, 
And bowing, bring their iſſue forth with pom 

fo 

There ſaw I how the ſecret felon 3 
And treaſon lab' ring in the traitor's thought, 

And midwife time the ripen'd plot to murder 
brought. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 

I had as clear a notion of the relation of bro- 
thers between them, as if I had all the ſcill of a 
nuduwife. | Locke. 

ut no man, ſure ! e'er left his houſe, 

And ſaddl'd Ball with thoughts ſo wild, 

To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 

Before he knew ſhe was with child. 

Mow1FERY. u. ſ. [ from midwife] 

1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth. 

2. Trade of a midwife. 

3. Act of production; help to production: co- 
operation in production. 

So haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, 
Scorning the midwwifry of rip' ning ſhow'rs, 

In ſpight of froſts, ſpring forth from th' unwill- 
ing earth. Stepney, 

There was never any thing propounded for pub- 
lick good, that did not meet with oppofition : 
ariſing from the humour of ſach as would have 
nothing brought into the world but by their own 
midwifry. Child's Diſcaurſe on Trade. 

M1/ow1NTER. u. /. [mid and winter. | The win- 
ter ſolſtice z December the twenty-fi 

Begin when the flow waggoner deſcends, 

Nor ceaſe your ſowing till Midwinter ends. Dryd-n. 

Mixx. n. ſ. [ mine, Fr.] Air; look; manner. 

In her alone that owns this book is ſeen 

Clorinda's ſpirit, and her lofty min. Waller. 

What can have more the figure and min of a 
ruin than craggs, rocks, and cliffs > Rur Theo. 

One, in whom an outward mie appear d | 
And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd. Prior. 

What winning graces, what majeſtick mim, 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen. Pope. 

Micur, the preterite of may. 

Matters of ſuch conſequence ſhould be in ys 
words, as little liable as might be to doubt, Locke. 


Prior. 


Swift, 


a 
ö 


n 


| 


* 


| 


help of interpreters, f 


That mightily deceives you. 


Hath loſt us heav'n, and all this mighty hoſt 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. 


M1IG 


M:onT, n. / [mgpe, Sax.] Power; ftrength ; 
force, 


What fo ſtrong, 


: Fong 
But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might, Spenſer. 


Queth ſhe, great grief will not be told, 
And can more eaſily be thought than ſaid ; 
Right ſo, quoth he, but he that never would, 


Could never; will to ge gives greateſt aid. Spen. 
An oath of mickle myght, Shakeſpeare's Hen. V. 


Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might. 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Par. 

Mionr. rd main. Utmoſt force; higheſt 
gree of ſtrength. 


With mighe ond main they chac' the murd'rous 


x 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. 


This privilege the clergy in England formerly 
contended for with all might and main. Ayliffe's Pa. 
MrYcuaT1LY. adv. from mighty. 

y; efficaci- 


1, With great power; pow 
ouſly ; forcibly. 


With whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely 
the power of the word of God, even without the 
God's church worketh 
mightily, not unto their confirmation alone which 
are converted, but alſo to their converſton which 


are not. 
2. Vehemently ; vigorouſly ; vio'ently. 
Do as adverſaries do in law, ſtrive 


3- In a great degree; very 


There's ne'er à one of you but truſts a knave, 


An 


MYcuTiNESS. . . 


Think you ſee them great, 


And follow'd with gen' ral throng and ſweat 
Of thouſand friends ; then in a moment ſee, 
How ſoon this m1ghtineſs meets miſery. Shakeſpeare, 


ghily, but 
eat and drink as friends. 5 b 
much. This is a 
ſenſe ſcarcely to be admitted but in low language. 
Therein thou wrong'ſt thy children mightily. Sb, 


Shakeſp. Titus Andro, 
aſs and an ape conferring grievances : 
the als complained miyhtily for want of horns, and 
the ape for want of a tail. 
Theſe happening nearer home made ſo laſting 
impreſſions upon their minds, that the tradition of 
the old deluge was mightily obſcured, and the cir- 
cumſtances of it interwoven and confounded with 
thoſe of theſe later deluges. 
I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory applicable 
to this piece of philoſoph 


L' Eftrange's Fables. 


Woodward. 

. Spectator, 
[from mighty.) Power; 
greatneſs ; height of dignity. 


Will't pleaſe your mghtine/s to waſh your hands? 


Mr'cury. adj. [from gb. 
t. Strong; valiant. 


Shakeſpeare. 


The ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away. Sam, 
He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength. Job. 


Amazement ſeiz'd 


The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ſee. 
Thus foil'd their igel. 


Milton. 
2. Powerful; having great command. 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
Gen. it. 
The Creator, calling forth by name 


3. Powerful by influence. 

Jove left the bliſsful realms above, 
Such is the pow'r of mighty love. 
4. Great in number, 


He from him will raiſe 
A mighty nation. Milton. 
The dire event 


Strong in corporeal or intellectual power. 


oe to them that are mighty to drink wine. T/a. | 


Thou fall'ft where many -ighticr have been ſlain. 
Broome. 
6. Impetuous ; violent. 


A ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty 
Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there be 
o more mighty thunderings and hail. Exodus. 


7. Vaſt; enormous; bulky. 


His mighty angels, gave them ſev'ral charge. Mil. | 
| being, of infinite love to his creatures. Kogers's S. 


waters. Iſa. } acrimonious or mild. 


MIC 
Lydiate excell'd the wighty Scaliger and Selden;- 


Fachard. 
The mighty maſter ſmil/d, Dryden. 
9. Forcible ; efficacious. ; 
Great is truth, and nge above all things. F{dr. 
10. Expreſſing or implying power. 
If the wghty works which- have been done in 
thee had been done in Sodom, it would have re- 
mained. Matthew. 
11. Important; momenteus 
a U fing of heroes and of kings, 
In numbers mgbty things. Cowley. 
my is often TEA power, bulk, or 
extent, in a ſenſe of terror or cenſure. 
There aroſe a mighty famine in the land. Luke. 
The enemies of religion are but braſs and iron, 
their miſchiefs mighty, but their materials 3 
elmy. 
MrcnTy. adv. In a great degree. Not to be 
uſed but in very low language. 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns : 
He reigns ;- How long ? Till ſome uſurper riſe, 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe : 
— — * REY 1 
10 tox. . .. C migratio, mi n. 
t. Act of changing — — = 
one habitation to another. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſheth their times of genera- 
tion, latitancy, and migration, ſanity, and venation. 
Brown's Vulgar Erraurt. 
2. Change of place; removal. 
Although ſuch alterations, tranſitions, gra- 
tions of the centre of gravity, and elevations of 
new iſlands, had actually happened, yet theſe 
ſhells could never have been repoſed thereby in 
the manner we find them. Woodward's Nat. Hit. 
M1Lca. adj. ¶ from milk.] Giving milk. 
Herne at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 
And then he blaſts the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch kine yield blood. Shak-ſpeare, 
When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 
In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 
The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
Would have made m/cb the burning eyes of heav'n. 
Shak-ſprare. 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, 
to make them more milch, fatten, or keep them 
from murrain, may be chalk and nitre. Bacon. 
Not above fiſty- one have been ſtarved, except - 
ing infants at nurſe, cauſed rather by careleiſneſs 
and infirmity of the u women. raunt's B. of M. 
With the turnips they feed ſheep, milth-cows,, 
or fatting cattle. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 
MILD. adj. mud, Saxon. } 
1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent ; merciful x 
— clement; ſoft; not ſevere; not 
cruel. 
The execution of juſtice is committed to his 
judges, which is the ſeverer part ; but the milder 
part, which is mercy, is wholly left in the king. 
Bacen's Advice io Villiers 
If that vii and gentle God thou be, 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee, Drydin. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful. 


2. Soft; gentle; not violent. 

The roſy morn reſigns her light, 

And mildtr glory to-the noon. 
Nothing reſery'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanity z 


Walter. 


| Mild was his accent, and his action free. Dryd.. 


Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 


Milton. | More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day. Pope. 


The folding gates diftus'd a filver light, 

And with a mi/der gleam refreſh d the ſight. Add./. 
3. Not acrid ; not corroſive ; not acrimonious z. 
demulcent ; aſſuaſive; mollifying ; lenitive. 
Their qualities are changed by rendering them 
4- Not ſharp ; mellow); fweet ; having no mi- 
ture of acidity. 1 

The Iriſh were tranſplanted from tha woods 


They ſank as lead in — — Exodus. and mountains into the plains, that, like fruit 
d trees, they might grow the milder, and bear the 
8 85 ſw eeter fruit. ; 


Giants of mighty bone an i empriſe. Milton. 
8. Excellent; of ſuperior eminence. 


Davis:. 


Sup pole 


— — 1 nn — 
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_Upnn two diſtant pots of ale, 


- ſpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants are 


being of a iweetiſh nature, inſects are inticed 


" He „il e the white wheat, and hurts the poor 


5 


MII. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſont equal rays 


Not knowing which was u, or tale. P- ior. 
Milt v. n. f. [ milveape, Saxmm.] 
Mildew is a dileaſe in plants, cauſed by a dewy 

moiſtore which falls on them, and continuing, for 

wint of the ſun's heat, to draw it up, by its acri- 
mony c roles, 2naws, and ſpoils the plant: or, 

md is i ther a cmerete ſubſtance, which ex- 

ſudes throu: h the pores of the leaves. What the 

gardeners commoniy call viii is an inſect, found 
in great plenty, preving upem this exſudation. 
thers ſay, that nnlleso is a thick, clamniy vapour, 
exhaled in the Spring and Summer, from the 
plants, bloſſome, and even the earth itſelf, in 
cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither fun 
nor * ind. Miller thinks the true caule of the 

1-5 appearing moſt upon plants which are ex- 

poſed to the Eſt, is a ry temperature in the air 

when the wind blows from that point, which ſtops 
the pores of the plants, and prevents their per- 


concreted upon the ſurface of their leaves, which 


thereto. Hill. 
Down fell the e of ls ſugar Werds. Fa: F. 
The nildew cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and 
therefore in hills, or champaign grounds, it ſel- 


dom cometh. Bacon. 
Soon blaſting vue blacken'd all the grain. 
Dryden. 


To Mirnew. v. a. To taint with mildew. 
Here is your huſband, like a n4iidew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Sh. Hamlet. 


creatures of the earth. Shak:ſpeare's King Lear, 
Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 
Aided Bacon, or Stagyra's tage. Gay's Trivia, 
M“. ady, from wild.] 
t. Tenderly; not ſeverely. 
Prince, too mlt/y reigning, 
eaſe thy ſorrow and complaining. 
2. Gently; not violently. 
The air once heated maketh the flame burn 
more midly, and ſo helpeth the continuance. 
Bacon. 


Dryden. 


MU nxtss. &. ſ. {from id.] 
1. Gentleneſs; tenderneſs; mercy ; clemency. 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours; 

You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 

Than prais'd for harmful ne. Shak. King Lear. 
The ſame majeſtic ide held its place; 

Nor loſt the monarch in his dying face. Dryden. 
I faw with what a brow you brav'd your fate; 

Yet with what i bore your father's hate. 

Dryden. 
His probity and ni ſhows, 

H's care of friends and ſcorn of foes. 
2. Contrariety to acrimony. 
MiLtE. . ſ. [mille paſſus, Latin. ] The uſual 

meaſure of roads in England, one thouſand ſeven 

hundred and fixty yards, or, five thouſand two 
hundred and eighty feet. 
We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shak-(p. 
Within this three n, may you ſee it coming, 

A moving grove. Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and artil- 

lery were four e, behind. Clarendon. 
Millions of , ſo rapid is their race, 

To cheer tne earth they in few moments paſs. 

Blackmore. 
Mi'rrsroxk. u. ſ. [mil: and ſor. ] Stone ſet to 
mark the miles. 
MrLro1L. a. ſ. [wallfilim, Latin.] A plant, 
the ſame with yarrow. 
Mie and huney-ſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground. 
Dryden, 
M:'t1arv. adj. { nilium, Latin, millet ; naliaire, 

Fr 1 Small; reſembling a millet-ſeed. 

The ſcarf ſkin is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, be- 
tween which the excretory ducts of the 11/:2ry 


Addiſon. 


young from the breaſt, 


MIL 


word inncvated by Temple, but nnwarthy of re- 
CEPtON, 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is 
the time ailigned by their conſtitutions for his en- 
tering upon the publick charges of their ice. 

Templ-. 

MLIT AN r. adj. [militans, Lat. it unte, Fr. | 

1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a ſol- 
dier. - | 

Againſt foul fiends they aid us militant; 

Thev for us fight ; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant. 
Spenſer. 

2. Fngaged in warfare with hell and the world. 
A term applied to the church of Chriſt on earth, 
as oppoicd to the church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beſt or- 
dered, when the Miet church doth reſemble, 
by ſenible means, that hidden dignity and glory 
% 1:rewith the church triumphant in heaven is 
beantified. » Hooker. 

II. tate of a Chriſtian in this wor ld is fre- 
quently compared to woriare: and this alluſion 
has app-ared ſo juſt, ti the cliaracter of militant 
has obtained, as the c on diſtinction cf that 
part of Chriſt's church ſqjouraing here in this 
world, from that part of the family at reſt. Rogers, 


Mrritrrars Jad. [militaris, Latin; militaire, 
'MYL1TARY. Fr. Militar is now wholly 


out of ufe.] 
1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; ſoldierly. 
He will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. Suiting a ſoldier ; pertaining to a ſoldier ; 
warlike. t 
In the time of Severus Antoninus, many, be- 
ing ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, and 
notwithſtanding continued fill in that military 
courſe of life. Hooker, 
Although he were a prince in nr virtue ap- 
proved, yet his cruelties weighed down his virtues. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Numbers numberleſs 
The city gates out-pour'd, light-armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton's P. Re. 
The wreaths his granſire knew to reap 
By active toil, and military ſweat, 
Pining incline their ſickly leaves. Prior, 
3- Etfected by ſoldiers. 
He was with general applauſe, and great cries 
of joy, in a Kind of militar election or recognition, 
ſaluted king. Bacon. 
MILUTIA. n. ſ. | Latin. ] The trainbands; the 
ſtanding force of a nation. 
Let any prince tkink ſoberly of his forces, ex- 
cept his militia be good and valiant ſoldiers. Vacon. 
The militia was ſo ſettled by law, that a ſudden 
army could be drawn together. Clarendon, 
Unnumbered ſpirits round thee fly, 
The light m/itia of the lower ſky. Pope's R. of the L. 
MILK. . /. [meelc, Saxon; melk, Dutch.) 
1. The liquor with which animals feed their 


Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gall. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
I fear thy nature, 
It is too full o' th' V of human kindneſs 
To catch the neareſt way. a King Lear. 
Milt is the occaſion of tumours of divers kinds. 
Wiſeman, 
Muſtrious robes of ſatin and of ſilk, 
And wanton lawns more ſoft and white than /t. 
Beau mant s Pſyche. 
When milk is dry'd with heat, : 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 
I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine 
myſelf wholly to the mit diet. Temple's Miſcellanics, 
Broths and milk-meats are windy to ſtomachs 
troubled with acid ferments. Floyer on the Humus. 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 
Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, 
joined with almonds in almond uit, or made into 


glands open. | Cheyne. 
Nr'r1aky fever, A fever that produces ſmall 
eruptions, 


a milk of themſelves, like unto almond , are 
an'excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
To M1LK«. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


MIL 


Capacious chargers all around were l! 
Full pails, and vellels of the milking trade. Pop, 
2. To ſuck, 
I have given ſuck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that mils me. 
Shake ſpears, 

Mirxrx. adj. [from it.] Conſiſting ot milk, 

The remedies are to be propoſed from a con- 
{tant courſe of the en diet, continued at leatt 
a year. Temple, 

Miürx ER. . /. [from mit.] One that milks 
animals. N 

His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, 
And lowing for the pail invite the mike ws 

* — 

Mirkixxss. z. ſ. [from milty.] Soſtneſs like 
that of milk; approach to the nature of milk. 

Would I could thare thy balmy, even tempe-, 
Aud miikineſs of blood. Dryden' s Clima. 

The ſaltneſs and oylineſs of the blood abſorbing 
the acid of the chyle, it loſes its milkin'/s, Floyer, 

MrLKLiverED. adj. [milk and Aver. ] Cow: 
ardly ; timorous ; faint-hearted. 

Nlilklivered man! 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs, 
Shake ſpeurs, 

Mix MAD. u. ſ. [mi and maid.] Woman em- 

ployed in the dairy. | ; 
When milk is dry with heat, 
In vain the d tugs an empty teat. Dryd. I's, 

A lovely mkmid he began to regard with an 
eve of mercy. - Addiſmn 

Mi'LK MAN. n. .. [milk and n. A man who 
ſells milk. 

MYcxrAtL. nf [milk and pail.] A veſſel into 
which cows are milked. 

That very ſubſtance which laſt week was graz- 
ing in the field, waring in the »#/4pai/; or grow- 
ing in the garden, is now become-part of the man, 

Watts Improvement of th: Aud. 

MCR AN. u. ſ. [milkand pan. ] Vellel in which 
milk is kept in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private acceſs 
to Queen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet 
he would ſay merrily of himſelf, that he was like 
Robin Goodfellow ; for when the maids ſpilt the 
mit hans, or kept any racket, they would lay it upon 
Robin: ſo what tales the ladies about the queen 
told her, or other bad oftices that they did, they 
would put it upon him. Bacm's Apoplith. 

MiLXTroT TAGE. n./. [milk and pottage,] Food 
made by boiling milk with water and oatmeal. 

For breakfait and ſupper, milk and milkpottay? 
are very fit for children. Locke. 
M1LKsSCORE. z. ſ. [milk and ſcore.] Account of 
milk owed for, ſcored on a board. 

He is better acquainted with the miliſcore than 
his ſteward's acchunts. Addiſor. 
MiLxksor. u. f. [milk and ſep.] A ſoft, mild, 
effeminate, fechleminded man. 
Of a moſt notoroius thief, which lived all his 
life-time of ſpoils, one of their bards will ſay, 
that he was none of the idle mit that was 
brought up by the 'fire-ſide, but that moſt of his 
days he ſpent in arms, and that he did never eat 
his meat before he had won it with his ſword. S. 
A milt/op, one that never in his life ; 
Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow. Shakeſp, 
We have as good paſſions as yourſelf; and a 
woman was never deſigned to be a mi/kſop. Addiſn. 
But give him port and potent ſack ; ' | 

From milkſop he ſtarts up mohack. Prior. 

M1ii/sxrooTtH. wa * and to:th. ] 
M:kteeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 
before when a foal is about three months old, and 
which he begins to caſt about two years and a half 
after, in the ſame order as they grew. Farri-r's Did. 
MYL& THISTLE. #. .. [milk and 21e: plants 
— have a white juice are named milky.] An 
herb. | 
Mr't.kTREPOILL, 2. /. [eytiſcs.] An herb. 
MYLKkvETCH. 3. /. [ofrragalu:, Lat.] A plant. 
Mille. 
MTW TED. u. ſ. [milk and weed.) A plant. 


MLXWII TE. adj. [milk and white.] White as 
milk. 


r. To draw milk from the breaſt by the hand, 


E. . French. ] Standing force. A 
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MIL 


She a black fille cap on him begun 
10 ſet, far foil of his v hte to ſerve. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the wiltwhite roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the ar mall be perfum'd. 


Shak: ſpeare. 
The bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower; 
Before milkwhite, now purple with love's wound; 
Aud maidens call it love in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
A milkhite goat for you I did provide 
Two m/kwhite kids run friſking by her fide Dryd 


MWK Wok r. . ſ. [milk and wort.] A bell-| 


ſhaped flower. 
"phy de 5. J. [milt and woman] A wo- 


man whoſe buſineſs is to ſerve families with milk 


Even your milkwoman and your nurſery-maid | 


have 2 fe!low-feeling. A. buthnot'; Hiſt. of Jobs Bull. 
Mi't.« v. adj. [from milk. ] 

r. Made of milk. 

2. Neſembling milk. 

Not taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 


Which the kind foil with milty ſap ſupplies, 


Can move the god. — 

Some plants upon breaking their veſſels yield a 

milky juice. Avrbuthnot on Aliments. 
- Yielding milk. 


erhaps my paiſion he difdains, 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. Raſc. 
4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
His friendſhip ſuch a faint and ty heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights. Shakeſpeare. 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours, 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmleſs mildneſs. Shakgpeare. 
ere n. J. [milky and way.] The ga- 
The milky-way, or via lactea, is a broad white 
path or track, encompaſſing the whole heavens, 
and extending itſelf in ſome places with a double 
h, but for the moſt part with a fingle one. 


me of the ancients, as Ariſtotle, imagined that | mill. 


this path conſiſted only of a certain exhalation 
hanging in the air ; but by the teleſcopial obſerva- 
tions of this age, it hath been diſcovered to conſiſt 
of an innumerable quantity of fixed ſtars, different 
in fituation and magnitute, from the confuſed 
mixture of whoſe light its whole colour is ſup- 
poſed to be occaſioned. Harris. 

Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 
The diſtant ſkies to find the — * 7 
It forcibly intrudes upon our ſi Gal Manil. 

How many ſtars there muſt be, a naked eye 
may give us ſome faint glimpſe, but much more a 
good teleſcope, directed towards that region of 
the ſky called the 8 Cheyne. 

MILL. 3. /. CC „ Lat. Welſh ; 
myln, Saxon ; uin, Fr. alen, Dutch.] An en- 
zine or fabrick in which corn is g to meal, 
or any other body is comminuted. In general an 
engine in which any operation is — by 
means of wind or water; ſometimes it is uſed of 
engines turned by the hand or by animal force. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round 
by water which ran under, and carried it about 
as a mill. Sidney. 

Olives ground in niit their fatneſs boaſt. Dry. 

A miller had his arm and ſcapula torn from his, 
body by a rope twiſted round his wriſt, and ſud- 
denly drawn up by the mill. Sharp's Sargery. 

To MiLL. v. a. [from the noun; pwr ; wits 
Iſlandick.] 

1. To grind ; to comfninute. ( 

2, To beat up chocolate. | 

1 To ſtamp coin in the mints. 

t would be better for your mill-d medals, if 
they carried the whole legend on their edges ; but 
at the ſame time that they are lettered on the 
edges, they have other inſcriptions on the face and 
the reverſe. 7 


Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore 


* eaſily r Swift. 
Mi'Lr-cod. . ſ. | will and cog. ] The denticu- 
lations on the * 1 240 by which 


they lock into other wheels. 
The timber is uſed for mil! cogr. Mertimer's Huſt, 
MILT-Dau. a. . [mill and dam.] The mound, 
: . ö 
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+ | ML. 
A layer of lime and of earth is a great 


| 


MIL 
by which the water is legt up to raiſe x für the 


in the making heads of ponds and dun. Mort. 
Mruii-yorse. #. / Horſe that turns a mill. 
A. mill-bor ſe, ſtill bound to go in one circle. Sidney. 
M“LLMOUNTAINS. u. /. An herb. uri. 
MYULTEETH. v. ſ. [mill and teeth.)] The grind- 
ers; d-ntes molares, double teeth. 
The beſt inſtruments for cracking bones and 
nuts are grinders or mill teeth, Arlut huet on Aliments. 
MitLLExARIAN. n. . [from millenarius, Lat. 
millanaire, Fr.] One who expects the millennium. 
MYLLENARY, 1 [millenzire, Fr. millenarius, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of a thouſand. 
millenary ſeſtertium, in good manuſcripts, is 
marked with a line croſs the top thus HS. Arbuth. 
MrLLiextsT. n. /. {from mille, Lat.] One that 
holds the millennium. 


generally taken for thauſand years during 
which, according to an ancient tradition in the 
church, grounded on a doubtful text in the Apo- 
calypſe, our bleſſed Saviour ſhall reign with the 
faithful upon earth after the reſurrection, before 
the final completion of beatitude. 

We muſt give a full account of that ſtate called 
the millennium. Bu net Theory of the Earth. 

MrLiLit/xvtat. ach. {from millenium, Latiu.] 
Pertaining to the millennium. 

To be kings and prieſts unto God, is the cha- 
raRteriſtic uf thoſe that are to enjoy the ni 


ineſs. Burnt. 
ULLEPEDES, . . * French; mill: 
and per, Lat.] Wood-lice, ſo called from their 


numerous ſeet. 
If pheaſants and partridge are ſick, give them 
millepedes and earwigs, which will cure them. 


| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Mr. ts, n. . [from ul.] One who — 
More water glideth by the mill 


Than wots the miller of. hoy, ry 
Gillins, who made enquiry of milleys who dwelt 
upon its ſhore, received anſwer, that the Euripus 
ebbed and flowed four times a days, Brown's Ful. Er. 
MiLLER. 3. /. A fly. 
Mrrrzs's-T uuns. + (a and ergy A 
r ed likewiſe a bull - 


M1LLtt's1MAL. adj. [mill;finus, Lat.] Thou- 
ſandth ; conſiſting of thouſandth parts. 

To give the ſquare root of the number two, he 
laboured long in mii fractions, till he confeſ- 
ſed there was no end. Watts on the Mind. 

MI“LLE T. 3. . [milfem, Lat. mil and millet, Fr.] 

1. A plant. N 

The miller hath a looſe divided panicle, and each 
ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two leaves, 
which are inſtead of petals, to protect the ſtamina 
and piſtillum of the flower, which afterwards be- 
comes an oval ſhining ſeed. This plant was ori- 
ginally brought from the eaſtern countries, where 
it is ſtill greatly cultivated, from whence we are an- 
nually furniſhed with this grain, which is by many 
perſons much eſteemed for puddings. Miller. 
Isa two ranks of cavities is placed a rouadiſh 
ſtudd, about the bigneſs of a grain of miller, 


Weoodward on Foſſils. 

MIt is di i and uſeful in di- 

ſeaſes of the kidneys. Arbus bunt on Aliments. 

LY A kind of fiſh; unleſs it be miſprinted for 
f. 2 


Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; 
as whyting, mackerel, aer. Carew's Survey of Corn. 
MiLLIx ER. . ,. I believe from Mcilaner, ah 
inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard is a banker. ] 
One who ſells ribands and dreſſes for women. 
He was perfumed like a wulliner ; 

And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncet box, which ever and anon 


He gave his noſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 
The mercers and milliners complain Far on 
atler, 


of publick ſpirit. | 1 
If any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething in chari- 


MILLENNIUM. x. [Lat.] A thouſandyears; | 


MIM 


and tell him, if he knew what a ang H- bil” 
he had juſt received, he would think it por 
deal for her to give. * 
MY. L10vw. . ſ. Jmillion, Fr. g-, Italian. ] 
1. The number of an hundred myriads, or ten 
hundred thouſand. 
Within thine eyes, ſat twenty thouſand deaths, 
Ia thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Sbake[peare. 
2. A proverhial name for any great number. 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is a truth more evident than marty 
of thoſe propoſitions that go for principles ; and 
yet there are millivn; who know not this at all. Locie. 
| There are lan of truths that a man is not 
<oncerned to know. Locke, 
She found the polith'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall couvex 
Enlarges to ten i of - 
The mite,-inviſible elſe. Philips. 
Midit thy owa flock, great ſhepherd, he re- 
ceiv'd ; 


And glad all heay'n with millions thou baſt fav'd. 


MTN TH. adj. [ from million. } The ten hun- 
 dred thoufandth, 

The firſt embrion of an ant is ſuppoſed to be 2s 
big as that of an elephant ; which nevertheleſs 
can never arrive to the mi/konth part of the other's 
bulk. Benley, 
Mi'rts rox z. n. ,. [mill and fone} The ftonerby 
which corn is comminuted. 

No man ſhall take the nether or the upper - 


flone to pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. 
Fſop's beaſts ſaw farther into a _—_ 
our mobile L'Eftrange. 


3 Milx, — — ſpleen. 1 Toi 
o MIL T. v. a. | from the noun. o umpreg- 
nate the roe-or ſpawn of the female fiſh, f 
Murr. . J. [from a.] The he of any fiſh, 
the ſho being ſpawner. : 
The ſpawner and mier labour to cover their 
ſpawn with ſand. Waltan's Ale. 
Mr'tTwozr. u. /. ſ[aſplonm.] An herb. Af. 
MIME. . ſ. (e, French; wp»; minus 
Latin.) A buffoon who iſes geſticulations, 
either repreſentative of ſome action, or merely 
contrived to raiſe mirth. 
| Think'f thou, mine, this is great ? B. Jonſon 
To Mins. v. x. To play the mime. 
Thiak' then, mime, this is great? or that 
they ſtrive : 
Whaſe noiſe ſhall keep thy miming moſt alive 
Whilſt thou doſt raiſe ſome player from the 
grave, 
Out - dance the bablon, or out-boaſt the brave ? 
B. Jose. 


un- f [from wine] A mimick ; a buf- 
oon. : 
4 


Mintel, adj. [mimicus, Latin. ] Imitative-z 

befitting a mimick ; acting the mimick. 

Man is of all creatures the moſt i in geſ+ 

tures, ſtyles, ſpeech, faſhion, or accents. Wotton, 

A mimical daw would needs try the ſame experi- 

ment; but his claws were ſhackled. Z'Eftrange, 

Singers and dancers entertained the people with 

light ſongs and cal geſtures, that they might 

not go away melancholy from ſerious pieces of the 

theatre. Dryden i Juvenal. 

MiutieaL Hv. adv, [from mimical.) In imita- 

tion; in a mimical manner. ws 

' MYmick. . . [winicus, Latin. | 

1. A ludicrous imitator ; a b who copies 

another's act ar manner ſq as to excite laughter. 
Like poor Andrew I advance, 

Falſe mimick of my maſter's dance : 

Around the cord awhile I ſprawl, 

And thence, though flow, in earneſt fall. Price, 

2. A mean or ſervile imitator. 0 

Of France the mimick, and of Spain the poor. 


. 


5 ſhe will toſs him half a crown, or 4 GOWD: | 


Vor. II. N“, 28. P Mrnics. 
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Miutex. adj. [mimicus, Latin. ] Imitative. 
In Reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 
Io imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 
Milton. 
Ihe buſy head with mimch art runs o'er 
The ſcenes and actions of the day before. Swift. 
To Mr'Mmick. v. a. [from the noun.] To imi- 
tate as a buffoon,; to ridicule by a burleſque imi- 
tation. | 
Morpheus expreſs'd 
+ The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt; 
The walk, the words, the geſture, could ſupply, 
The habit et, and the mien belye. Dryden. 
Who wou'd with care ſome happy fiction 
frame, 
So mimicks truth, it looks the ve 


ſame. Cram, 


Mr1'M1CKKY. . /. [ from mimick. | Burleſque imi- 


tation. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſ- 
pondent tells me he can aſſume my air, and give 
my taciturnity a ſlyneſs which diverts more than 
any thing I could ſay. ; Spettator. 

Mimo'cRAPHER. n. f. [minus and ya. ] A 
writer of farces. Dif. 

Mixacious. adj, [minax, Latin.] Full of 

threats. 

Mixa'ciTy. . ſ. [from minex, Latin.] Diſpo- 
ſition to uſe threats. 

- Mi'xaToRv. adj. [minr, Latin.] Threatening. 

The king made a ſtatute monitory, and minatory, 
towards juſtices of peace, that they ſhould duly 
execute their office, inviting complaints againſt 
them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Mixck. v. a. Ccontracted, as it ſeems, from 
wi, or from mincer ; mince, French, ſmall.] 

1. To cut into very ſmall parts. 
She faw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 

In mining with his ſword her huſband's limbs. 

a | Shakeſpeare. 

With a good chopping knife mince the two ca- 
pons as ſmall as ordinary ed meat. Bacen. 

What means the ſervice of the church ſo imper- 
fely, and by halves, read over? What makes 
them mic: and mangle that in their practice, which 
they could ſwallow whole 1a their ſubſcriptions ? 

. Souty's Sermons. 
Revive the wits ; 
But murder firſt, and mince them all to bits. 
unciad, 

2. To mention any thing ſcrapnionſly, by a little 
at a time; to palliate ; to extenuate. 

I know no ways to ce it in love, but directly 
to ſay I love you. Shak:ſpeare's Henry V. 

Iago, 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caſſio. Shakefp. Othello. 
Theſe gifts, 

Saving your mincing, the capacity 

Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 

If you might pleafe to ſtretch it. Shakeſpeare. 

III try to force you to your duty: 

For ſo it is, howe'er you mince it, 

Ere we part, I ſhall evince it. Hidi!ras. 
Siren; now mznce the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phraſe, 

Say you confented not to Sancho's death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden. 

It, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted 
forae part of what he ſaid, or taken from the 
ſtrength of his expreſſion, I certainly had wronged 

him. Dr yd-n. 

Theſe, ſeeiny no where water enough to effect 
a general deluge, were forced to mince the matter, 
and make only a partial one of it, reſtraining it to 
Aſia. Woodward. 

3. To ſpeak with affected ſoftneſs; to clip the 
words. 

Behold yon fimpering dame, whoſe face be- 
tween her forks preſages ſnow ; that minces vir- 
tue, and does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's 
name. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
To MiNCF. v. u. 

1. To walk nicely by ſhort Reps; to act with 

appearance of ſcrupulouſneſs aud delicacy ; to af- 


| 
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By her fide did fit the bold Vnloy, 

Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy. F. N. 

I'll turn two mincing ſteps 

Into a manly ſtride. Shakep. Rerch, of Venice. 
A harlot form ſoft fliding by, 

With mncing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye. 

Dunciad. 

2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperſectly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, as the mincing lady prior- 
eſs and the broadſpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden 

MrxcinGLy. adv. [from mince.] In ſmall 
parts; not fully. 

Juſtice requireth nothing incixgiy, but all with 
preſſed and heaped, and even over-enlarged mea- 
ſure. Hooker. 

MIND. ». /. [zemuit, Saxon. ] 

1. The intelligent power, 

I am a very fooliſh, fond old man ; 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shake e. 

This word being often uſed for the ſoul giving 
life, is attributed abuſively to madmen, when we 
ſay that they are of a diſtracted mind, inſtead of a 
broken underſtanding : which word, mind, we uſe 
alſo for opinion; as, I am of this or that mind: and 
{ometimes for men's conditions or virtues ; as, he 
is of an honeſt mind, or a man of a juſt mind: ſome- 
times for affection; as, I do this for my mind's 
ſake : ſometimes for the knowledge of principles, 
which we have without diſcourſe : oftentimes for 
ſpirits, angels, and intelligences: but as it is uſed 
in the proper ſignification, including both the un- 
derſtanding agent and paſſible, it is deſcribed to be 
a pure, ſimple, ſubſtantial act, not depending upon 
matter, but having relation to that which is intelli- 
gible, as to his firſt object, or more at large thus; 
a part or particle of the ſoul, whereby it doth un- 
derſtand, not * upon matter, nor needing 
any organ, free from paſſion coming from without, 
and apt to be diſſevered as eternal from that which 
is mortal. i Raleigh, 

I thought th' eternal Mind 

Had made us maſters. Dryden. 

2. Intellectual capacity. 

We ſay that learning's endleſs, and blame fate, 
For not allowing life a longer date, 

He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 

He found them not ſo large as was his mind. Cowel. 
3. Liking ; choice; inclination ; propenſion ; 

affection. 

Our queſtion 15, Whether all be fin which is 


done without direction by ſcripture; and not whe- | 


ther the Iſraelites did at any time amiſs, by follow- 
ing their own 4; without aſking counſel of God? 
Hooker. 
We will conſider of your ſuit, 
And come ſume other time to know our mind. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Being ſo hard to me that brought your mind, 
I fear ſhe'll prove as hard to you in telling her 
mind. Shakeſpeare. 
I will have nothing elſe but only this ; 
And now methinks I have a mind to it. Shakeſp. 
Be of the ſame i one towards another. Kon:, 
Haſt thou a wife after thy mind? forſake = not. 
cela . 
They had a mind to French Britain; but — 
have let fall their bit. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Sudden mind aroſe 
In Adam, not to let th' occaſion paſs, 
Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. Mili Para. Loft. 
Waller coaſted on the other fide of the river, 
but at ſuch a diſtance, that he had no mind to be en- 
gaged. Clarendon. 
He had a great mind to do it. Clarendon. 
All the arguments to a good life will be very 
inſignificant to a man that hath a ind to be wicked, 
when remiſſion of fins may be had upon ſuch 
cheap terms. Tilbtſon's Sermons, 
Suppoſe that after eight years peace he hath a 
mind to fringe any of his treaties, or invade a 
neighbouring ſtate, what oppoſition can we 40% 4 
Addiſon. 
4. Thoughts; ſentiments. | 


MIN 


Th ambiguous 7 
In theſe myſterious words, his 3 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the reſt, 
Dryden. 

5. Opinion. 

The earth was not of my mind, 
If you ſuppoſe as fearing you, it ſhook. SHA. 
Theſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer 
ideas of infinite duration than of- infinite ſpace, 
becauſe God has exiſted from all eternity ; but 
there is no real matter coextended with infinite 
ſpace. Locke, 

The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
Aad, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Grant,. 
6. Memory ; remembrancy. 
The king knows their diſpoſition ; a ſmall touch 


When he brings 
Over the carth a cloud, will therein ſet 
His triple- coloured bow, whereon to look, 

And call to mindhis covenant. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. Dryd:n. 
Ihe cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becaule the path diſus'd was out of mind. Dryden, 
Theyawill put him in mind of his own waking 
thoughts, ere theſe dreams had as yet made their 
impreflions on his fancy. Atterbury's Sermons. 

A wholeſome law time out of mind, 
Had been confirm'd by fate's decree. Sift, 
To Mix b. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To mark; to attend, 
His mournful plight is ſwallowed up unawares, 
Forgetful of his own that »unds another's cares. 
Spenſer' Fairy Qucen, 
Not then miſtruſt, but tender love injoins, 
That I ſhould und thee oft; and mind thou me 
Milton, 
If, in the raving of a frantick muſe, 
And minding more his verſes than his way, 
Any of theſe thould drop into a well. Roſcommon, 
Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our way; 
Another ſong requires another day. Dryden, 
He is daily called upon by the word, the mini- 
ſters, and inward ſuggeſtions of the holy ſpirit, 
to attend to thoſe proſpects, and mind the things 
that belong to his peace. Regers, 
2. To put in mind; to remind. 
Let me be puniſhed, that have rind: you 
Of what you ſhould forget. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
I defire to mind thoſe perſons of St. Auſtin, 
Burnet. 
This minds me of a cobbling colonel. L' Eftrange, 
I ſhall only mud him, that the contrary ſuppo- 
fition, if it ſhould be proved, is of little uſe. Locke. 
To Mix o. v.n. Toincline; to be diſpoſed. 
When one of them #nd:th to go into rebellion, 
he will convey away all his lordſhips to feoffees in 
traſt. Spenſer, 
MrNxvevp. adj. [from mind. ] 
1. Diſpoſed; inclined ; affected. 
'We come to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty diff rence 
Between the king and you. Sh. Henry VIII. 
Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diſlike, 
And be fo minded MIL Milton's Paradiſ: Laß. 
If men were minded to live virtuouſly, to believe 
a God would be no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, 


but very much for its advancement. Tillet on. 
Pyrrhus is nobly minded; and I fain 
Would live to thank him. Philips. 


2. Minded is uſed in compounds: as, high mind- 
ed. 7 
I am not high-minded, I have no proud looks. 


We ſay likewiſe /2w-minded. a 

Mr'xprut. (adj. [mind and full.] Attentive 3 
heedful ; having memory. 

I acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your directions, 
and I promiſe you to be mindf of your admoniti- 
ons. 7 1: Mm. vel. 


MrYxprvLLy. adv, [from mindful.] Attentive- 
Mixp- 


will put him in e of them. Bacon Adv. to Vi. 


. 
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Mexbrotxtss. n./. [from i.] Attention; 
regard. 
M!'xDpLgss. adj. from mind. | 
1. Inattentive ; regardleſs. 
Curſed Athens, mind/-ſs of thy worth, 
Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them. 
Shak, ſpeare, 
As the ſtrong eagle in the ſilent wood, 
Mindl:ſs of warlike rage, and hoſtile care, 


Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryſtal! flood. Prior. 


2. Not endued with a mind; having no intel- 
lectual powers. 

God firſt made ange!s bodileſs, pure, minds; 
Then other things, which m-ind/:/: bodies be: 

Laſt, he made man. Davies. 

z. Stupid; unthinking. 

Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, a i ſlave, 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer. Shak, Wint. Tale, 

MixND-STRICKEN., adj, [mind and ftricken. 
Moved; affected in his mind. 

Ke had been ſo mind-flriken by the beauty of 
wirtue in that noble King, though not born his 
ſub'e&, he ever profeſſed himſelf his ſervant, Sd 

Misr, pronoun poſſeſſive. [myn, Saxon; mein, 
Cerman ; wier, French; meus, Latin. It was an- 
ciently the practice to uſe my before a conſonant 
and mins before a vowel, which euphony ſtill re- 
quires to be obſerved. Mine is always uſed when 
the ſubſtantive precedes : as, his i my cat; this 
cat is mine.] Belonging to me. 

Thou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead, Shateſp. King Lear. 

When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel, 
give me min? again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mins, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me till. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A friend of mize is come to me, and I have no- 
thing to ſet before him. . 

That palm is me, Dryden. 

Mixx. . ſ. [n, French; mwyn or min, 
Welſh, from mae lapis, in the plural mini.] 

1. A place or cavern in the earth which con- 
tains metals or minerals. | 

Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did con- 

fine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mire. 
Waller. 

A workman, to avoid idleneſs, worked in a 
groove or mine-pit thereabouts, which was little 
eſteemed. Boyle. 

A Mine- digger may meet with a gem, which he 
knows not what to make of. 

The heedleſs ine man aims only at the obtain- 
ing a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendible. 


Boyl-, 


2. A cavern dug under any fortification that it 
may fink for want of ſupport ; or, in modern 
war, that powder may be lodged in it, which be- 
ins fired at a proper time, whatever is over it may 
be blown up and deſtroyed. | 

By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? 

What mine hath erſt thrown down fo fair a tower? 


What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sid. 


Build up the walls of ſeruſalem, which you 
have broken down, and fill up the uu , that you 
have digged, Whitgife. 

Others to à city ſtrong 
Lay ſiege, encamped ; by batt'ry, ſcale and mire, 
Aſſnulting. Ailton's Paradiſe Loft. 

To Mixx. v. n. {from the noun. ] To dig mines 
or burrows ; to form any hollows underground, 

The ranging ſtork in ſtately beeches dwells ; 
The climbing goats on hills ſecurely feed ; 

The mining conevs Hmroud in rocky cells. Wetter. 

Of this various matter the terreſtrial globe con- 
ſſts from its ſur face to the greateſt depth we ever 
dig or Wine. Wriedward's Natural Hiſtery. 

To MixE. . . To ſap; to ruin by mines; to 
deſtroy by flow degrees, or ſecret means. 

It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unſeen. Shak: rare“ Hombee. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and run- 


ÞPoyl: * 
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med the mouth; but the citizens made a counter 
mine. Hoyward. 
Mr'xtr. 2. ſ. [mineur, French; from e.] 
t. One that digs for metals. 
By me kings palaces are puſh'd to ground, 
And miner; cruſh'd beneath their mines are found. 
Dryd v. 
2. One who makes military mines. 
As the bomburdeer levels his miſchief at cities, 
the mir buſies himſelf in ruining private houſes. 
; Tatler. 
MINERAL. . /. [minerale, Latin.] Foſſile 
body ; matter dug out of mines. All metals are 
minerals, but all minerals are not metals. Mi- 
nerals in the reſtrained ſenſe are bodies that may 
be melted but not malleated. 
She did confeſs, ſhe had 
For you a mortal min:»a/; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring 
By inches waſte you. Shak-ſpeare”s Cymbeline. 
The »1ncrals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, cop- 
per, and tin, are of great value. Bacon. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of u, and ſtone. Milten, 
Mineral; ; nitre with vitriol ; common ſalt with 
allum; and ſulphur with vitriol. Wodwmnd. 
Mr'xERAL. adj. Conſiſting of foffile bodies. 
By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man 
may conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingre- 
dients of any maſs found there. Wrwdward. 
Mi'xxaxLis r. =. /. { from mineral.] One ſkilled 
or employed in minerals. a 
A mine- digger may meet with a gem or a mi- 
neral, which he knows not what to make of till 
he ſhews it a jeweller or a mineralif}. Boyle. 
The metals and minerals which are lodged in 
the perpendicular intervals do ftill grow, to ſpeak 
in the mirzeraliſt's phraſe, or receive additional in- 
creaſe. Wordward. 
MinrRrA'LoctsT. . . [mierabgic, Fr. from 


Lite. mineral and πν e.] One who diſcourſes on mi- 


nerals. 
Many authors deny it, and the exacteſt minera- 
415 have rejected it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
INERA'LOGY. #. /. [from mineral and e.] 
The doctrine of minerals. 
Mixe'ver. . . A {kin with ea white. 
m 


/aworth, 
To MINGLE. v. a. 
t. To mix; to join; to compound; to unite 
with ſomething ſo as to make one maſs. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain. Milton, 
Lament with me ! with me your ſorrows join, 
And ming: your united tears with mine! Mui. 
Our ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very 
names, we are ready to mingle with ourſelves, and 
cannot bear to have others think meanly of them. 
Watts's Ligick. 
2. To contaminate; to make of diflimilar parts. 
To confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To ing and involve. Mili, 
The beſt of us appear contented with a »#ngled, 


imperfect virtue. Rogas's Sermons. 
3. Toconfuſe. 
There mingle broils. Milton. 


To MiNGLE. v.n. To be mixed; to be united 

with, 

Ourſelf will ww2g/- with ſociety, 

And play the humble hoſt. Shot: p. Macherh, 

Alcimus had defiled himſelf wilfully in the times 

of their m»y/ng with the Gentiles. 2 Mie. 

Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, 

Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 

If women had not mired in the miſchief. Rowe, 

She, when the faw her fiſter nymphs, ſup- 
preſs d 

Her rifing fears, and g with the reſt. Alſan. 

M1/xG1.s. . . [from the verb.] Mixture ; 

medley ; confuſed maſs. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 


n mmngle with our rattling tabouriues, Shate7. 


MIN 


Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar ; though 
the comical parts are diverting, and the ſerious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatura! nl. 

; Nryd:n's Duff. cſuey. 
| M!'xGLER. =. /. ¶ from the verb.] He who miu- 
gles. 


MrNxtaTuRE. 2, [miniature, Fr. from minimuyr, 


1, Painting in water-colours with powders tem- 
pered with water. A mode of painting almoſt 
appropriated to ſmall figures. 

2. Repreſentation in a {mall compaſs; repre- 
ſentation leſs than the reality. | 

The water, with twenty bubbles, not content 
to have the picture of their face in large, would 
in each of theſe bubbles ſet forth the mniature of 
them. Sidr.v, 
If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to fuch a 
diminutive race, we ſhould ſee mankind epito- 
mized, and the whole ſpecies in ture e in order 
to keep our poſterity from dwindling, we have 
inſtituted a tall club. Addiſon's Guardia!:e 
The hidden ways 

ogg would'ſt thou know? how firſt ſhe 


rames 
All things in minature? thy ſpecular orb ? 
Apply to well diſſected Kernels: lo! 5 > 
Strange forms ariſe, iu each a little plant 
Unfolds its boughs : obſerve the flender threads 
Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 
In narrow: ſeeds deſcrib'd. Philipte 
3. Gay has improperly made it an adjective. 
Here thall the pencil bid its colours flow, 
And make a miniatzre ereation grow. Gay. 
M1'xtx1x. adj. Small; giminutive. Uſed us 
flight contempt. : 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, 
Thy ſheep be in the corn ; 
And for one blaſt of thy ti mouth, 
Thy ſheep thall take no harm. Shot:/p. King Lear. 
Mixrx1xN. . . A ſmall ſort of pins. | | 
Mix in. n. ſ. from minimus, Lat.] 
t. A ſmall being; a dwarf. 
Not all 

Mixing of nature; ſome of ſerpent-kind, 

Wond'rous in length, and corpulence, involy'd 
Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Mitt. Par. L. 

2. This word is applied, in the northern coun- 
tries, to a ſmall ſort of fiſh, which they pronounce 
minim. See Minxow. 

MFNIMUS. ». ſ. | Latin.] A being of the leaſt 
ſize. WE, 

Get ye gone, you dwarf, 

You , of hind'ring knot graſs made: 
You bead, you acorn. Shakeſpearts 

Mix ON. #. ſ. [mignon, French.] A favourite; 
a darling ; a low dependant ; one who pleaſes 
rather than benefits. A word of contempt, or of 
flight and familiar Kindneſs. + 
Mis ian, ſaid ſhe; indeed I was a pretty one in 
thoſe days ; I ſee a number of lads that love 2 ' 
They were made great courtiers, and in the way 
of minions, when advancement, the moſt mortal 
offence to envy, ſtirred up their former friend to 
overthrow them. Sidncys 
One, who had been a ſpecial minion of Andro- 
manas, hated us for having diſpoſſeiſed him of her 
heart. Si dic. 
Go rate thy minicns ; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign. Shat:ſperre's Henry VI. 
His company muſt do his minimrs grace, 
VWhilft I at home ſtarve for a merry look. SH. 
Edvard fent one army into Ireland; not tor 
conqueſt, hut to guard the perſon” of his i 
Piers Gaveſton, Darwin," 
If a man ſhould launch into the hiſtory of hu- 
man nature, we ſhould find the very mir»; of 
princes linked in conſpiracies againſt their matter. 

LC Eftrang'. 

The Jrowſy tyrant by his minis led, 
To reg2! rage devotes ſome patriot's head, Sa . 
Mr'xioUs5. adj. ¶ from minium, Lat.] Of the cu- 
our of red lead or vermillion. 
Sorne conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a 


* — red 


MIN 
red and ian Uncture from fprings that fall into 
K. Brown. 
To Mi'xIs R. v. a. [from diminiſh ; minus, Lat.] 

To letien ; to lop ; to impair. 
Ye ſhall not iniſb ought from your bricks of 
your daily taſk, Exed. v. 19. 
They are miniſted and brought low through op- 
ſion. Pſalm, cvii, 39. 
Another law was to bring in the ſilver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipt, »ini/bcd, or 
impaired coins of ſilver, not to be current in pay- 
ments. Bacon Henry VII. 
MINISTER. 3. /. [minifter, Lat. min iſtre, Fr. 
1. An agent; one who is employed to any end; 
one who acts not by any inherent authority, but 
under another. i 

You, whom virtue hath made the princeſs of 
felicity, be not the miniſter of ruin. Sidrey. 

Ruble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain, 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs: 
But yet I cal! you ſervile mmiſters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

Th' iofernal miniſier advanc'd, 

Seiz d the due victim. Dryden's Theo. and Honoria. 

Other ſpirits govern'd by the will, 

Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill; 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Reſtrains or ſends his miniſter; abroad. Blackmore. 

2. One who is employed in the adminittration 
of government. 

Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the i- 
mſters to kings, whote eyes, ears, and hands they 
are, muſt be anſwerable to God and man. Bacon. 

3- One who ſerves at the altar; one who per- 
forms ſacerdotal functions. 

Epaphras, a faithful miniſer of Chriſt. 1 Col. i. 7. 

The mixi/lers are always preaching, and the go- 
vernors putting forth edits againſt dancing and 
gaming. Addifn, 

The miniſters of the goſpel are eſpecially required 
to ſhine as lights in the world, becauſe the diſ- 
tinction of their Ration renders their conduct more 
obſervable; and the preſumption of their know- 
ledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a pecu- 
liar force and authority to their example. Kogers. 

Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that he 
never was a friend to hereticks and infidels ; that 
he has always been civil to the miniſter of his pa- 


m;er bread for your food and multiply your ſeed 
ſown. 2 Cor. ix. 
The wounded patient bears 
The artiſt's hand that miriſters the cure. Otw, Orp. 
To Mi'xISTER. v. . 
t. To attend; to ſerve in any office, 
At table Eve 
Miuiſter'd naked, and their flowing cups 
. Wuh pleaſaut liquors crown'd. 
2. To give medicines. 
Dan ſt thou not miner to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Sha#e/. 
3. To give ſupphes of things needful; to give 
aftiſtance ; to contribute ; to attord. 
Others wwryftcred unto him of their r 
He who has a ſoul wholly void of 2233 
ſhowld ſet his ſoul to learn of his body ; for all the 
parts of that infer to one another. Scuth, 


Milton. 


MIN 


dently make ont than the exiſtence of a God ; yet 

he that ſhall content himſelf with things as they 

miniſter to our pleaſures and paſſions, and not make 

enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends, 
may live long without any notion of 1 

ke. 

Thoſe good men, who take fuch pleaſure in re- 


have been leſs forward to mini//fer unto Chriſt him- 

ſelf. Alttertury. 
Faſting is not abſolutely good, but. relatively, 

and as it miniſters to other virtues. Smalr, Sermons. 
- attend dre _ of God. 

Vhether prophecy, let us prophecy according 
to the proportion of faith ; or miniſtry, let us wait 
on our minſtring. Xii. 7. 

M1x15sTE'R1AL. adj. [from miniſter. ] 

1. Attendant; acting at command. 

Underſtanding is in a man; courage and viva- 
neſs, in the ox. Brown, 

From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, 
Enlight'ning ſpirits, and miniſcrial flames, 
Lift we our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, 
Who bleſs'd the whole with life. 

2. Acting under ſuperior authority. 

For the minſterial officers in court there muſt be 
an eye unto them. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers, 

Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no 
other real value in religion, than as a mwnifterial 
cauſe of moral effects; as it recalls us from the 
world, and gives a ſerious turn to our thoughts. 

rs's Sermons, 

3. Sacerdotal ; belonging tothe eccleſiaſticks or 
their office. 

Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom plainly 
allude unto ſuch »am/terial garments as were then 


Prior. 


in uſe, Hooker. 
4. Pertaining to miniſters of Nate, or perſons in 
ſubordinate authority. 


Mix1is TE'RIALLY. adv. In a miniſterial man- 
ner. 

Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and 
voluntary œconomy, belongs to the father; while 
the ſon, out of voluntary condeſcenſion, ſubmits 
to act mniſterially, or in capacity of mediator. 

- Waterland. 

Mi1'x13TERY. 15 [ miniflerium, Lat.] Office; 
ſervice. This word is now contracted to min:/try, 
but uſed by Miltan as four ſyllables. 

They that will haye their chamber filled with a 
good ſcent, make ſome odoriferous water be 
blown about it by their ſervants mouths that are 
dexterous in that miniſter y. Digby. 

This temple to frequent 
With winiſteries due, and ſolemn rites. Milton. 

MY1'xN15TRAL, adj. [from miniſter. ] Pertaining 
to a miniſter. ; 

Mr'x1s TRAN T. adj. [ from miniſter. ] Attendant; 
acting at command. Fepe accents it, not accord- 
ing to analogy, on the ſecond ſyllable. 

Him thrones, and pow'rs, 
Princedoms, and dominations miniſtrant, 
Accompany'd to heay'n-gate. Milton's Para. Leſt, 

Mim/trant to their queen with buſy care, 

Fonr faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. Pope. 

Mix1sT&RA'T10N, . /. [from miniftro, Latin. 

1. Agency ; intervention ; office of an agent 
delegated or commiſſioned by another. 

God made him the inſtrument of his provi- 
vidence to ms, as he hath made his own land to 
him, with this difference, that God, by his mini- 
tration to me, intends to do him a favour. Taylor. 

Though ſometimes effected by the 1 iate 
fiat of the divine will, yet I think they are moſt 
ordinarily done hy the miniftratios of angels. Hale. 
2. Service; office; eccleſiaſtical function. 

The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy pro- 
feflion, becauſe it is a muni/tration in holy things, an 
attendance at the altar. Law. 
If the preſent mniſiration be more glorious than 
the former, the minifter is more holy. Aterbury. 

M1'xISTRY. n. . [contraRted from. miniſftery ; 
miniſter ium, Latin. [3 
1. Office ; ſervice. 


There is a truth which a man may more evi- 


lieving the miſerable for Chriſt's fake, would notq 


MIN 

conſequence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from 
| being agregable to the will of God declared in his 
great houſhold, the world, and eſpecially in all 
the miniſtries of his proper houſehold the church, 
that there was never yet any time, I believe, 
ſince it was a number, when ſome of its members 
were not more ſacred than others. Spratt's Serm, 

2. Office of one ſet apart to preach ; eccleſiaſti · 
cal function. WY a | 

Their min/iry rm'd, and race well 
Their — and their ſtory written 1 
They die. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Saint Paul was miraculouſly called to the mi- 
riſiry of the goſpel, and had the whole doctrine of 
the goſpel from God by immediate revelation ; and 
was appointed the apoſtle of the Gentiles for pro- 
pagating it in the heathen world. Lace. 

z: Agency; interpoſition. 

he natural world he made after a miraculous 


city in the lion ; fervice, and miniſccrial officiouſ- manner; but directs the affairs of it ever ſince by 


ſtanding rules, and thc ordinary miniſtry of ſecond 
cauſes. Atterbury. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, | 
And 'twas my mini/try to deal the blow. Parnel. 
The poets introduced the miniſfry of the gods, 
and taught the ſeparate exiſtence of | human ſouls, 


Bentley. 

4. Buſineſs. 

He ſafe from loud alarms, 
Abhorr'd the wicked miniſiry of arms. d. An. 
a4 Perſons employed in the public affairs of a 
e. 

I converſe in full freedom with many conſider- 
able men of both parties; and if not in equal num- 
ber, it is purely accidental, as happening to have 
made acquaintance at court more under one mi- 
niſtry than another. | Swift, 

MI'NIUM. n. J. | Latin.} 

Melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel unglazed, 
and ſtir it continually till it be calcined into a grey 
powder; this is called the calx of lead; continue 
the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, and it be- 
comes yellow ; in this ſtate it is uſed in painting, 
and is called maſticot or maflicot ; after this put 
it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will cal- 
cme further, and become of a fine red, which is 
the common minum or red lead: among the an- 
cients, minium was the name for cinnabar : the mo- 
dern mim is uſed externally, and is excellent in 
cleanſing and healing old ulcers. H:!Ps Mat. Med. 

MrxNxock. . , Of this word I know not the 
preciſe meaning. It is not unlikely that mind 
and minx are originally the ſame word. 

An aſs's nole I fixed on his head; 

Anon his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, 
And forth my mixnock comes. Shakeſpeare. 

MrNxow. n. ſ. I menue, French.] A very ſmall 
fiſh ; a pink: a corruption of ni, which ſee. 

Hear you this triton of the minnows? Shakyp. 

The mmnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and 
not ſick, which is only preſently after ſpawaing, 
hath a Kind of dappled or waved colour, like a 
panther, on his ſides, inclining to a greeniſh and 
ſky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back-almoſt black or blackiſh : he is a ſharp biter 
at a ſmall worm in hot weather, and in the Spring 
they make excellent minnow tanſies; for being. 
waſhed well in ſalt, and their heads and tails cut 
off, and their guts taken out, being fried with 
yolks of eggs, primroſes, and tanſy. Valio Arg. 
The nimble turning of the mimow is the perfec- 
tion of minnow fiſhing. Walt. Ang. 
MINOR. adj. ¶ Latin. 

1. Petty; inconſiderable. 

If there are petty errours and minar lapſes, not 
conſiderably injurious unto faith, yet it is not ſafe 
to contemn inferiour falſities. Bron Vulgar Er. 
2. Leſs; ſmaller. N 

They altered this cuſtom from caſes of high 
concerament to the moſt trivial debates, the minor 
part ordinarily entering their proteſt. Clarendon, 


— 


The difterence of a third part in ſo large and 
collective an account is nat ſtrange, if we conſider 
how differently they are ſet in minor and leſs miſ- 
takeable numbers, 


Brown's Fulg. E. 


So far is an indiſtinction of all perſons, and, by 


Mi'xoR. nfo 


1. One 
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. a foreſt, where ideas are ranged like animals of 


_ degenerated integrity unto ſome nora in of our 


ks, low Latin.} A muſician; one who plays up- 


MIN 


1. One under age; one whoſe cannot yet 
allow him to manage his own affairs. 

King Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of 
his reign, was a minor. Davies on Ircl.und. 

He and his muſe might be wins, but the liber-, 
tines are full grown. Colliers View of the Stage. 

Long as the year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk nor _ for twenty-one. Pope. 

The nobleſt blood of England having been ſhed 
in the grand rebellion, many great ilies be- 
came extinct, or ſupported only by minors. Swaf?. 

A minor or infant cannot be ſaid to be contuma- 
cious, becauſe he cannot appear as a defendant in 
court, but by his guardian. Ayliff's Pareryon. 

2. The ſecond or particular propoſition in the 
ſyllogiſm. 

The fecond or minor propoſition was, that this 
kingdom hath cauſe of juſt fear of overthrow from 

an 


n. . 
2110 ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was like 


ſeveral kinds; that the mujor is the male, the m- 
nor the female, which copulite by the middle 
term, and engender the concluſion. Arbuthnot. 

To MN ORAT E. v. 4. [from mn:r, Lat.] To 
leſſen; to diminiſh. A word not yet admitted 
into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous aſ- 
ſiſtance of a tube, but by ſhewing in what degrees 
diſtance mir2rntes the object. Glanville's Scepfis. 

Mixox4'T10Nn. . /. [from minorate,] The act 
of leſſening ; diminution ; decreaſe; a word not 
admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, 
as is moſt evident in the loadſtoune, whoſe etfici- 
encies are communicable without a mmor ion of 
gravity. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
e hope the mercies of God will conſider our 


offences. Brown. 
Mixo's1TY. n. /. [minmrite, Fr. from minor, 


1. The ſtate of being under age. 

I mov'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in the 
behalf of my daughter, in the minority of them 
both. Shaksſpeare, 

He is young, and his minority 
Is put into the truſt of Richard Gloſter. Shaksſp. 

Theſe changes in religion ſhould be Raid, until 
the king were of years to govern by himſelf : this 
the people apprehending worſe than it was, a queſ- 
tion was raiſed, whether, during the king's mnority, 
ſuch alterations might be made or no. Hayward. 

Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the 
minority of his ſon, procured an act to paſs, that 
no ſtatute made during the minority of the King 
ſhould bind him or his ſucceſſors, except it were 
confirmed by the King at his full age. But the firſt 
act that paſſed in king Edward the Sixth's time, 
was a repeal of that former act: at which time 
nevertheleſs the king was minor. Bacon's H. VII. 

If there be evidence, that it is not many ages 
hnce nature was in her minority, this may be taken 
for a good proof that ſhe is not eternal. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Their counfels are warlike and ambitious, 
—_ ſomething tempered by the minority of their 


g. Temple. 

2. The ſtate of being leſs. 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue 
2 minority, or ſmallneis in the excluſion. Brown. 

3- The ſmaller number : as, the minority held 
for that queſtion in oppoſition to the majority. 

MiſxoTAUR. nn. /. C minvtaure, Fr. minos and 
at.! A monſter invented by the poets, half 
_ and half bull, kept in Deœdalus's laby- 
Tint 

Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth, 
There minturs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shakeſp. 

Mixs TER. . . ( minyrene, Saxon.] A mo- 
naſtery; an eccleſiaſtical fraternity; a cathedral 
church. The word is yet retained at York and 
Lichhetd. 

Miss TRE L. v. ſ. [men:firil, Spaniſh ; meneftral- 


; 


, 


| 


in coinage. 


maten for this eſtate, is no good minimen; but 
takes greatneſs of Kingdoms according to their 
bulk and currency, and not after their intrinſick | Mirc/y 
value. 


en infl; unents. | 


ö 


MIN 


Hark how the reli gin to ſhrill aloud 
Their merry muſi ck that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
I will give you the el. 
— Then I will give you the ſerving creature. Shak. 
Ab ar: vulgar at rn rey zeſt; 
as a minſfrel at a fe Sandy's Paraph. 
* — fellows 
Where once the minffrels of a country ſhow ; 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet cheeks and bloated faces known. Dry. 
Often our ſeers and poets have confeſs'd, 
That muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt ; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming bear reſtrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his creſted mane, 
Attentive to the ſong ; the lynx for 
His wrath to man, and lick the minſtrel's feet. Pri. 
M1'/xsTaELSEvY. =. /. from rel.] 
1. Muſick; inſtrumental harmony. 
Apollo's ſelf will envy at his play, 
And all the world applaud his 2 
That loving wretch that ſwears, 
'Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which he in her angelick finds, 
Would ſwear as juſtly, that he hears, 
In that day's rude hoarſe mnſtre/ſey, the ſpheres 


Davies. 


I began, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, | 
To meditate my rural minftrel/ey, | 
Till fancy had her fill. Milton. 


2. A number of muſicians. 

Minittring ſpirits train'd up in feaſt, and ſong ! 

Such haſt thou arm'd the mnſtr c/ſey of heav'n. 
Mz 


Mix r. . ſ. mimte, Saxon; menthe, Fr. men- 
tha, Lat.) A plant. 55 

Then rubb'd it o'er with newly - gather d mint, 
A wholeſome herb, that breath d a _ ſcent. 


I. place where money is coined. 

What is a perſon's name or face, that receives 
all his reputation from the mnt, and would never 
have been known had there not been medals. 

Addiſon on Medals. 

2. Any place of invention. 

A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. Shateſp. 

As the mints of calumny are at work, a great. 
number of curious inventions are iſſued out, which 
grow current among the party. Add. Freeh. 

To MINT. v. a. | from the noun. | 

1. To coin; to ſtamp money. 

Another law was, to bring in the filver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipped coins of 
filver not to be current in payments, without gi- 
ving any remedy of weight; and ſo to ſet the 
mint on work, and to give way to new coins of 
ſil ver which ſhould be then mintzd. Bac. H. VII. 

2. To invent; to forge. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold theſe 
new portions of the crown, and you will find 
them of ſuch natures as may be cafily minted. Bac, 


MIN 


A One who preſides in coinage. : 
That which is coined, as mitmaſters confeſſed, 
is allayed with about a twelfth part of copper. 


2. One who invents. 
The great ers of theſe terms, the ſchool- 
men and metaphyſicians, have wherewithal to 
——— 70 Fr] A Locks. 
UNUET. . . | menuet, Fr. Nately regu- 
lar dance. l 


The tender creature could not ſee his fate, 
With whom ſhe'd danc'd a nut ſo late. 


John has affurance to =. 


Minu. =. /. | 


1. With A ſmall ſort of printi 
f printers. ] priating 


2. [With muſicians.] A note of flow time, 
two of which make a ſemibrief, as two crotchets 
make a minum ; two quavers a cratchet, and two 
ſemiquavers a quaver. Bail x 

He's the courageous captain of compliments; 
he fights as you ſing prickſons, keeps time, diſ- 
tance, and proportion; reſts his m, one, two, 
and the third in your boſom. pere. 

Mixv“T K. adj. Ie, Lat.] Small; little ; 
lender; ſmall in bulk; ſmall in conſequence. 

Some minute philotophers pretend, 
That with our days our pains and pleaſures end. 


_ Denham. 

Such an univerſal ſuperintendancy has the eye 

and hand of providence over all, even the moſt 

minute and inconfiderable things. South's Sermons. 
Ianto ſmall parts the wond'rous ſtone divide, 


Ten thouſand of =inmreft fize expreſs | 
en. | The ſame propenſion n 
lackmore. 


The ſerum is attenuated by circulation, ſo as to 
paſs into the minureft channels, and become fit nu- 
triment for the body. Arvutbnat on Alien 

In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger 
and more immediate parts of the ſubyet, and not 
divide it at once into the more 3 remote 
parts. 5s Logick. 

MINUTE. g. [\inutum, Latin. ] 

1. The ſixtieth part of an hour. 

This man ſo complete, 
Who was enroll'd *'mongſt wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with liſt ning raviſh'd, could not find 
His hour of ſpeech a minute. - Sbubeſ. Henry VIII. 
. Any ſmall ſpace of time. 
walk'd about me ev'ry nine while; 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to ſhoot mo to the heart. Shake. 
The ſpeed of gods 
Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes 
wing'd. Ain“ Paradiſe Le 
Gods ! that the world ſhould turn 

On mines and en moments. D.nham's Sopby. 

Experience does every minute prove the ſad trutty 
of this aſſertion. Sautb's. Sermons. 

Tell her, that I ſome inty may bring; 

I go this mms to attend the king. Dryden's Aureng, 


- Fhe firſt draught of any agreement in writ- - 


ing: this is common in the Scottith law: as, have 
you made a minute of that contract? 


Mix TAE. n. /. [from mint.] I To MrwuTz. v. a. [ter, French} To ſet 
1. That which is coined or ſtamped. e a hints. 
Its pleaſiog poiſon Ino r heard this critick talk of my works,. 


The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmouldiag reaſous mntage 
Character'd in the face. Milton. 

2. The duty paid for coining. ew. 

MNT ER. ». /. [from mir. Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of pure filver called leaf 
ſilver, the minter muſt add other weight, if the fil- 
ver be not pure. Camden 


p 


but Id what he had ſaid, and re ſol vod to en- 
large the plan of my ſpeculations. 


M1xv TE-B00K. . þ. [minute nd look] Hook of | 


ſhort hints. 

Mixvu'TE-& Las, 1. /. [mime and gliſe.] Glas 
of which the ſand meaſures a minute. 

Mrnv/TELY. adv. [from .] To a ſmall 
point; exactly ; to the leaſt part; ricely. 

In this poſture of mind ic was i for 


Mi'xTMAN. . ſ. [mint and N.] One ſkilled | him to keep that flow pace, and vbterve minutely 


that oruer of vanging all he ſaid, from which re- 
Lecks., 


He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- ſults an obvious perfpicuity. 


Bacon's ur with Spain. 
M1'NTMASTER, 3. ſ. {mint and er.] 


Change of night and day, ” 
And of the ſeatoas ever ſealing round, 
faithtul. T bamjon”s Smmer. 


. 


MIR 


t. Every minute; with very little time inter- 
vening. , 

What 1s it but a continued perpetuated voice 
from heaven, reſounding for ever in our ears? 
As if it were minu!zly proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet 
from Chriſt's importunity till they ariſe from ſo 
mortiferous a ſtate. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. [In the following paſſage it ſeems rather to 
be an adjective, as 4% % is both the adverb and 
adjective.) Happening every minute. 

Now mnutsly revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakefprare's Macbeth, 

Mixv'rTEN ESS. v. .. [from mincte. | Smallneſs ; 
exility ; inconſiderableneſs. 

The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles never 
fall under our ſenſes by reaſon of their ni-w/ereſs. 

| Bentley. 

Mr'xvTE-WATCH. u. ſ. [mine and wach.] A 
watch in which minutes are more diſtintly mark- 
ed than in common watches which reckon by the 
Hour. 

Caſting our eyes upon a miute-watch, we found 
that from the beginning of the pumping, about 
two minutes after the coals had been put in glow- 
ing, to the total diſappearing of the fire, there 
had paſſed but three minutes. Boy. 

Mixx. n. /. [contrafted, I ſuppoſe, from un- 
ck, ] A young, pert, wanton girl. 

7 Lewd nx! | 

Come, go with me apart. Shakeſpeare. 

Some torches bore, ſome links, 

Before the proud vigaro mx. Huditras. 

She, when but vet a tender mix, began 
To hold the door, but now ſets up for man. Dryd. 

MI RACLE. „. /. { miracle, Fr. miroculum, Lat. 

1. A wonder ; ſomething above human power. 

Nothing almoſt ſees miracles 
But miſery. Shakeſpear®s King Lear. 
Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 
To work exceeding miracics on earth. Shakeſpeare, 

Be not offended, nature's mr aclc, 

Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me. Shak. Hen, VI. 

2. [In theology. ] An effect above human or 
natural power, perf6rmed in atteſtation of ſome 
truth. 

The miral of our Lord are peculiarly eminent 
above the lying wonders of demons, in that they | 
avere not made out of vain oftentation of power, 
and to raiſe unprofitable amazement ; but for the 
real benefit Farr advantage of men, by feeding the 
hungry, healing all forts of diſeaſes, ejecting of 

devils, and reviving the dead. Bine Sermons, 

Mix euLovs. adj. [ miracul-ur, Fr. from vi- 
v Done by miracle; produced by miracle; 
effected by power more than natural. 

Arithmetical progreflion might eaſily demon- 
Nrate how faſt mankind would increaſe, over- 
paſſing as i aα,,ñEuʒ, though indeed natural, that 

£xample of the Ifraelitts, who were multiplied 
in two hundred and fifteen years from ſeventy 
unto fix hundred thouſand able men. Raleigh's J. 

Reftore tlus Gay, for thy great name, 

Unto his ancient and »wr ods right. Herbert. 
£ Whyv this ſtrength 

NMiraculbut yer remaining in thoſe locks ? 
His might continves in thee not for naught. Mz/t. 

At the firſt plamting of the Chriſtian religion, 
God was pleaſed to accompany it with a miracy- 
laut power. , Tillotſon. 

| M1ra'cvLovsLY. adv. ffrom miraculous, ] By 
miracle; by power above that of nature. 

It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw thoſe 
northern heathen nations down into thoſe Chrit- 
tian parts, where they might receive Chriſtianity, 
and to mingle nations ſo remote »:racu/-ufly, to 
make one blood and Kindred of all people, and 
each to have knowledge of him. 2 on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be flain that very day; and 
 FEneas, wounded as he was, could not have en- 
gazed him in fingle combat, unleſs his hurt had 
been mwiruculoufly healed. Dryden. 

Mi1rAa'cuLoUSNESS. . . [from miraculous. | 
The ſtate of being etfected by miracle; ſuperio- 

rity to natural power. | 


MIR 


A balcony ; a gallery whence ladies fee ſhews. 
Mean time your valiant ſon, who had before 

Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry miradoer ; 

Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made, 

And bowing, took th' applauſes which they paid. 


Mine. ». ſ. Inner, Dutch.] Mud; dirt at the 
bottom of the water. 
He his rider from her lofty ſteed 
Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty mire. 
Sgenſcr. 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, 
-honeſt water, which ne' er left man i' th' e. 
Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſhip out o' th' mire. 
Hudibras. 
I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not 
better that there ſhould be a diſtinction of land 
and fea, than that all ſhould.-be mire and water. 


Aſure againſt Atheiſm, 
Now plung'd in mire, now by ſharp brambles 
torn. Ryſcommnn. 


To Mix r. v. a. [from the noun.] To whelm in 
the mud; to ſoil with mud. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 
W ho ſmeered thus, and mr'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shakeſpeare. 

Mink. . J. [myr, Welſh ; my na, Saxon; mer, 
Dutch.] An ant; a piſmire. 

M1'kxISEess, . /. [from miry | Dirtineſs ; full- 
neſs of mire. 

M!rxSoME. adj, [morch, dark, Daniſh. In 
the derivatives of this ſet, no regular orthography 
is obſerved: it is common to write mwky, to 
— the reſt ought to conform. ] Dark ; ob- 
cure, 

Through mirk/zx air her ready way ſhe makes. 

Fairy Queen, 

MrkRoR. . /. C miroir, French; mirar, Spaniſh, 
to look. ] 

1. A looking-glaſs ; any thing which exhibits 
repreſentations of objects by reflection. 

And in his waters which your mirror make, 
Behold your faces as the cryſtal bright. Spenſer. 

That pow'r which gave me eyes the world to 

view, 
To view myſelf infus'd an inward light, 

Whereby my ſoul, as by a mirror true, 

Of her own form may take a perfect fight. Davies. 
Leſs bright the moon, 

But oppoſite in levell'd Weſt was ſet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him. Milion's Paradiſe Left, 

Mirror of poets, mirroir of our age, 

Which her whole face beholding on thy ſtage, 

Pleas'd and diſpleas'd with her own faults, en- 
dures 

A remedy like thoſe whom muſick cures. J/'all:y, 

By chance he ſpy'd a mirrar while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look ; 
Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue 
So much were chang'd, that ſcarce himſelf he 

knew. Dryden.) 

Late as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 

In the clear imoir of thy ruling ſtar, 
I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend. Pope. 

2. It is uſed for pattern ; for that on which the 
eye ought to be fixed; as, men look in a glaſs to 
adjuſt their mien or dreſs; an exemplar; an 
archetvpe. 

The works of nature are no leſs exact, than if 
the did both behold and ſtudy how to expreis 
ſome abſolute or mro always preſent before her. 

Hooker. 

O goddeſs, heavenly bricht, 

Mi sour of grace and majeſty divine. Fairy Queer. 

How far'tt thou, mw 97 of all martial men ? 

Shak: ſpeare. 

N*irroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 

MYURKkoR-STONE. nf. | ſel-nites, Lat.] A kind 
of tranſparent ſtone. 

Mix 7H. u. . [ mynp de, Saxon.] Merriment ; 


MIS 


To give a kingdom for a mth, to ſit, 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. Sat. 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 

For every object that the one dath catch, 

The other turns to a - moving jeſt. Shakeſpe.crs 
Moſt of the appearing mth in the world is no 


Dryden. mirth but art: the wounded {pirit.is not ſeen, but 


walks under a diſguiſe. South's Sermons, 
With genial joy to warm the ſoul, 

Bright Helen mix'd a mi-th inſpiring bowl. Pops, 
M1 THF UL. adj. I nir tb and fl.] Merry; gay; 


cheerful. 
No ſimple word, 
That ſhall be utter'd-at our e, board, 
Shall make us ſad next morning. Ben Yolnſr, 

The feaſt was ſerv'd ; the bowl was crown'l ; 

To the king's pleaſure went the mf] round. 
Prior, 

Mrs TL Ess. ad. | from mirth.] Joyleſs; cheer. 
leſs. 

Mrxzv. adj. from mire] 

1, Deep in mud; muddy. 

Thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe fell, 
and ſhe under her horſe : thou ſhould'ſt have heard 
in how vit a place, how ſhe was bemoiled. SHL. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural 
deaths, by ſickneſs or by age, went into vaſt Caves 
under-ground, all dark and »ry, full of noifome 
creatures, and there grovelled in endleſs ſtench 
and miſery. Temple. 

Deep, through a iy lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. Gay's Trivia, 

So have I ſeen ill-coypled hounds 
Drag ditf'rent ways in miry grounds. Swift, 

2, Conſiſting of mire. 

Shall thou and I fit round about ſome fountain 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
How they are ſtain'd like meadows, yet not dry, 
With miry flime left on them by a flood? Shake/p, 

Mis, an inſeparable particle uſed in compoſi. 
tion to mark an iil ſenſe, or depravation of the 
meaning: as, chance, luck; miſchance, ill luck ; 
computation, reckoning; mi/computotion, falſe reckou- 
ing; to like, to be pleaſed; ts miſlike, to be offend. 
ed; from mes in Teutonick and French, uſed iu 
the ſame ſenſe. Of this it is difficult to give all 
the examples; but thoſe that follow will ſuſti- 
ciently explain it. 

MisaccErTA'TION. n. .. [mis and acceptation.] 
The act of taking in a wrong ſenſe. 

Misabve'NTURE. a. ſ. | meſaventure, Fr. mis and 
adventure. ] Miſchance ; misfortune ; ill luck; bad 
fortune. 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſudventure. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Julict. 

When a commander, either upon neceiſity or 
miſadventure, falleth into danger, it, much ad- 
vanceth both his reputation and enterprize, if 
bravely he behaveth himſelf. Huyward, 

The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and i- 
adventures, of no leſs than ſix thouſand foot. Car. 

Diſtinguiſh betwixt mfadverture and deſign, 

L' Eftrange, 

The trouble of a miſadventure now and then, that 
reaches not his innocence or reputation, may not 
be an ill way to teach him more caution. Locke. 

MisAabve'NTURED. adj, |from mſadventure.] 
Unfortunate. : 

From forth the fatal lions of theſe two foes, 

A pair of ſtarcroſt lovers take their life; 

Whoſe mijadv-iw'd piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents ſtrife. Sh, 

Mis abvi'sED. adj. [mis and adviſed] IN di- 
rected. 

M1s4'1MtED. adj. {mis and aim.] Not aimed 
rightly. 

The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, 
Miſhng the mark of his »/.umcd f:ght, 
Did fall ro ground. 75 Qrcex. 
Mis ax THRO E. J. J. [miſanthrope, French; 
Mis N TMRO POS. C an.] A hater 

of mankind. 
I am mijunthropes, and hate mankind, S-. 

Alas, poor dean ! his only {cope 
Was to be held a miſanthn ofe 3 


This into gen'ral odium drew him. Sort. 


8 gaiety ; Jaughter, 


N154a'vs 


MIS 


Misa/xnTHROPY, n. /. * anthropic, Fr. from 
1iſunthrope.] Hatred of 2 ry | 

M1$sAPPLICA'T1ON. #. . [mis and application.] 
Application to a wrong purpoſe, 

The indiſtinction of many in the community of 
name, or the miſapplication of the act of one unto 
another, hath made ſome doubt thereof. BPrown. | 

The vigilance of thoſe who preſide over theſe 
charities is ſo exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to 
do good can entertain no ſuſpicions of the - 
plication of their bounty. Atterbar y. 

It is our duty to be provident for the future, 
and to guard againft whatever may lead us into 
miſapplication of it. 

o MisaPPLY'v. a. [mis and ofpply.] To apply 
to wrong purpoſes. 

Virtue itſelf turns vice, being m//:pplicd, 

And vice ſometime by action's dignified. Sh. 

The holy treaſure was to be reſerved, and iſſued 
for holy uſes, and not mi/apphed to any other en ls. 

He that knows, that whiteneſs is the name of 
that colour he has obſerved in ſnow, will not - 
apply that word as long as he retains that idea. Locke. 

To M1SAPREHE/ND. v. a. [mis and apprebend.Þ] 
Not to underitand rightly. 

That your reaſonings may loſe none of their 
force by my miſuppreb:nding or miſrepreſenting 
them, I ſhall give the reader your arguments. Loc. 

 M1SAPPREHE/NS10N, 3. /. [mis and appreben- 
on.] Miſtake ; not right apprehenſion. 

It is a degree of knowledge to be acquainted 
with the cauſes of our ignorance: what we have 
to ſay under this head, will equally concern our 
miſapprebenſions and errors. Glanville. 

To MrSASCRI'BE. v. a. | ms and aſcrize.] To aſ- 
cribe falſly, 

That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the bare 
production of nature. Boyle. 

To Mis Ass. v. a. [mis and affign.] To ailign 
erroneouſly, 

We have not miſaſſigncd the cauſe of this pheno- 
menon. , Boyl-. 

To M1sBEco'Me. v. 4. [mis and become. ] Not 
to become; to be unſeemly ; not to ſuit. 

Either ſhe has a poſſibility in that which I think 
impoſſible, or elſe impoſſible loves need not m»/- 
become me. Sidney. 

What to the dauphin from England ? 
corn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not »2/become 
The mighty ſender. 3hateſprare's Henry V. 

That boldneſs which lads get amongſt play-fel- 
lows, has ſuch a mixture of rudeneſs and ill- 
turned confidence, that thoſe miſbecomng and difin- 
genuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt be un- 
learned to make way for better principles. Lock:. 

Fortius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct; 
Thy father will not act what 1mi/b:coms him. Addiſ. 

Miss r. adj. | b:g0t or begutten with 

MisnEGO'T TEN, } Was. 
gularly begotten. 

Contaminated, baſe, 
And m/begotten blood, I ſpill of thine. Shakeſpeare. 

Your words have taken ſuch pains, as if they 

labour'd 
To bring man-ſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of yalour ; which, indeed, 
I: valour mi/begot, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were but newly born. Sb. 

The mybegeatten infant grows, 

And, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes 

The ſwelling rind, with unavailing ftrife, 

To leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life. 
Dry dn 

To MisREnA'VE, v. . [ms and bebave.] To act 
ill or improperly. 

MisskgnAvE D. 
inl-bred; uncivil. 

Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 

But, like a m/bchaved and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love. / 

M1sBenAa'viour. u. /. [mis and beh.] III 
conduct; bad practice. 

The miſbebaviour of particular perſons does not | 


adj [ mis and bebaved.] Untaught; 


Ropers. 1 


Unlawfully or irre- 


MIS 


ably in ſome reſpects, who does not ſo in others. 
Addiſon's Freeholger. 

MrsBelrer. . /. [mis and bel.] Falſe reli- 
gion ; wrong belief. 

M1$BELYEVER. =. /. [mis and bel.] One 
that holds a falſe religion, or believes wrongly. 

Yes, if I drew it with a curſt intent 

To take a miſbelicver to my bed, 

I muſt be ſo. Dryden's Don Sebaſtinn. 

To MiscA'LCULATE. v. a. | mis and calon/cte.] 
To reckon wrong. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be, 
in ſuch a multitude of paſſages, ſeveral miſquoted, 
miſinterpreted, mjcalculated. Arbuthn't on Coins, 

To Misc L. v. a. | mis and call.] To name im- 
properly. 

My heart will ſigh when I miſcal it fo. Shakeſp. 

The third act, which connects propoſitions and 
deduceth conclufions from them, the ſchools call 
diſcourſe ; and we ſhall not miſcal it if we name it 
reaſon. | Glanville's Scepſis. 

What you miſca/ their folly is their care. Dryden. 

MiscAa'RRIAGE. n. J. [mis and carriages] 

1. Unhappy event of our undertaking ; failure; 
ill conduct. 

Reſolutions of reforming do not always ſatisf 
juſtice, nor prevent vengeance for former m/-| 
carrriag?!, King Cbar ln. 

hen a counſellor, to ſave himſelf, 

Would lay miſcarriages upon his prince, 

Expoſing him to public rage and hate, 

O, tis an act as infamouſly baſe, 

As, ſhould a common ſoldier ſculk behind, 

Aud thruſt his general in the front of war. Dry. 

If the negleR or abuſe of the liberty he had, to 
examine what would really make for his happineſs, 
miſleads him, the miſcarriages that follow on it 
muſt he imputed to his own election. Locke. 

A great part of that time which the inhabitants 
of the former earth had to ſpare, and whereof 
they made fo ill uſe, was now employed in digging 
and plowing ; and the exceſs of fertility which 
contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, was re- 
tracted and cut off. Wordw. Nat. Hiſt. 

Your cures aloud you tell, 
But wiſely your miſcerriages conceal. Garth, 

How, alas ! will he appear in that awful day, 
when even the failings and miſcarriages of the righ- 
teous ſhall not be concealed, though the mercy of 
God be magnified in their pardon. Rogers. 

2. Abortion ; act of bringing forth before the 
time. . 

There muſt be miſcarricge: and abortions ; for 
there died many women with child. Graunt. 

To Misc RRV. v. n. [mis and carry. ] 

1. To fail ; not to have the intended event ; not 
to ſucceed ; to beloſt in an enterpriſe ; not to reach 
the effect intended. f 

Have you not heard of Frederick, the great 
ſoldier, who miſcarried at ſea ? Shakeſpeare. 
Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarried. Shaksſp. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector ? 

It is deter!mined, not concluded yet: 

But ſo it muſt be if the king miſcarry, Shakeſpeare. 
If you miſcarry 

Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 

| And machination ceaſes. Shak: fp. King Lear. 

Sweet Eaſſanio, my ſhips have all miſcarr.cd, my 
creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very low. Shak. 

I could mention ſome projects which I have 
brought to maturity, and others which have miſcur- 
red, Addiſon's Guardian. 

No wonder that this expedient ſhould ſo often 
»miſcarry, which requires ſo much art and genius to 
arrive at any perfection in it. Swift. 

2. To havean abortion, 

Give them a miſcarrying womb and dry breaſts. 

Hof. ix. 14. 

So many politick conceptions fo elaborately 
formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe 
for a delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, mſcarry and 
prove abortive. Scuth. 

His wife carried; but the abortion proved a 

2male fcetus. Pope and Art utbnot. 

Vou have proved yourſelf more tender of ano- 
ther's embrios, than the fondeſt mothers are of 


at all affect their cauſe, ſince a man may act laud- | 
3 h 


honour of her family. 


MIS 
their own ; for you have preſerved every thing that 
I miſcarried of. P pe. 

M:sceLLa'xe. . ſ. [miſce/laneus Lat. This is 
corrupted into maſilin or lin.] Mixed corn: asy 
wheat and rye. 

It is thought to be of uſe to make ſome miſce//ane 
in corn; as if you ſow a few beans with wheat, 
your wheat will be the better. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

M1sCELLA/SEOUS. adj. [miſce{lancus, Lat.] Min- 
gled ; compoſed of various kinds. 

Being miſcellanexs in many things, he is to be re- 
ceived with ſuſpicion ; for ſuch as amaſs all rela- 
tions muſt err in ſome, and without offence be 
undelieved in many. Browne, 

And what the people but a herd confus d, 

A miſcellancoes rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh'd ſcarce worth the 
praiſe. Milton's Par. Regain d. 

Mrscet.La'xEoUSNRESS. . /. [from miſcella- 

nec. | Compoſition of various kinds. 
'SCELLANY. adj, {miſcellaneus, Latin] 
Mixed of various kinds. 

The power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran ar- 

my, compounded of mi/c:{/.ny forces of all nations. 
Bacens 

M1'scrttany. n./. A maſs formed out of va- 
rious kinds. | | 

I acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having 
lent my name to recommend miſce/lanies or works 


of other men. Pope. 
When they have joined their pericranies, 
Out ſkips a book of miſce/Lmies. Swift. 


To Misca'sT. v. a. [mis and caft.] To take a 
wrong account of, . 

Men e their davs ; for in their age they de- 
duce the account not from the day of their birth, 
but the year of our Lord wherein they were born. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

Mrscna'xce. . ,. [mis and chance. | Ill luck 3 
ill fortune ; misfortune ; miſhap. 

The lady Cecropia ſent him to excuſe the m/- 
chance of her beaſts ranging in that — — 

; IanCYs 

Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf 
with a great lady, by which occaſion ſhe had 
ſtumbled upon ſuch chances as were little for the 


View theſe letters, full of bad chance. 
France is revolted. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Sleep rock thy brain, . 
And never come m:/c4ance between us twain. Shak. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſiug 
a man but ſome fault chargeable upon him ; and 
nothing can be a fault that is not naturally in a 
man's power to prevent; otherwiſe it is a man's 
unhappineſs, his chance or calamity, but not his 
fault. South 5 Sermuni » 
MISCHIEF. ». /. [mſchef, old French. 
1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and inj uriouſiy 
done. | 
The lo in that caſe puniſheth the thought; for 
better is a »:/chief than an inconvenience. Spenjere 
Come you marth'ring miniſters ! 
Wherever in your fightleſs ſubſtances 
You wait on nature's miſchief. Shakeſp. Macbeth 
Thy tongue deviſeth . P/al. Hi. 2 
Was I the cauſe of miſchief, or the man, 
Dryden. 


Whoſe lawleſs luſt the fatal war began. 

2. Ill conſequence ; vexatious affair. 

States call in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a 
common enemy; but the mchief was, theſe allies 
would never allow that the common enemy was 
ſubdued. Swift. 

To MYscHtEgF. v. a. [from the noun, ] To hurt ; 
to arm ; to injure. 

If the great inward heat be not ſweetened by 
meekneſs, or not governed by prudence, can it 
bring to our ſouls any benefit? rather it iH h, 
them. Spratt's Sermons 

M1'sCHIEFMAKER. 3. {. I&om miſchief and 
make.] One who caufes miſchief. 

Miscutgr-MaK ix d. adj. Cauſing harm. 

Come not thou with m/chie/-mating beauty, 
To interpoſe between us, look not on him. 

Miscuigvous. adj. [ from miſchief. ] . 

3 hurtful ; deſtructive; noxious ; 


* 
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pernicious ; injurious ; wicked: uſod both of per- 
ſons andthings. | 

This faiſe, wily, deubling diſpoſition is intolera- 
bly ee, ſociety. South's Sermons. 

im dut a half-train'd villain yet; 

But mongrel ic vous. 8 Dryden. 

He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſer- 
vants, telling them that their maſter was run mad ; 
that he had diſinherited his heir, and was going to 
fettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy that if he did 
not look after their maſter he would do ſome very 
w1ichi-vous thing. 

2. Spiteful ; malicious. 

MrscurevousLy. adv. [from »i/ch/-f.] Nox- 
touſly ; hurtfully ; wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden'd felon took 2 pride 
To work more mſchi-=-w/ly flow, 

And plundered firſt, and then deſtroy d. Dry. 

Mr'scurevousxEs5. . /. [from miſchizvou;.] 
Hurtfulnefs ; perniciouſnefs ; wickedneſs. 

Compare the harmleſſneſs, the tenderneſs, the 
modeſty, and the ingennous pliableneſs, which is 
in youth, with the 7ſchicwvorſr::/s, the ſlyneſs, the 

craft, the impudence, the falſehood, and the con- 
firmed obſtinacy found in an aged, long- practiſed 
ſinner. South's Sermons. 
Mi'scis Ur. adj. [from n ſceo, Latin. ] Poſſible 
to be mingled. 0 

Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquors which come over 
in diſtillations, not inflammable, miſcil/: with wa- 
ter. 

Miscir aT tox. n. ſ. Inis and citatin.] Unfair 
or falſe quotat ion. 

Being charged with i itatin and unfair deal- 

ing, it was requiſite to ſay ſomething ; honeſty is 

a tender point. Collie, 

To Misc“ TE. v. a. [mis and cite. ] To quote 
Wrong. : 

MiscLA'1M. n. f. [mis and claim.] Miſtaken 
claim. 

Error, miſ/cl:im, and forgetfulneſs, become ſuit- 

ors for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigour. Pacor. 

Mi1scompuTA'TioN. 3. /. [mis and computation. ] 
Falſe reckoning. *© 

It was a general misfortune and miſcomputation of 
that time, that the party had ſo good an opinion 
of their own reputation and intereſt. Clarendon. 

To Miscoxce'ive. v. a. [ms and conceive. ] To 
mis- judge; to have a falſe notion of. 

Ne let falſe whiſpers, breeding hidden fears, 
Break gentle ſleep with miſconceived doubt. Spenſ. 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow 
them with whom we contend, as to yield them 
Juſt and reaſonable cauſes of thoſe things, which, 

for want of due conſideration heretofore, they 

miſconccaved, Hooker, 

Miſcenct i ved Joan of Arc hath been 

A virgin from her . 1225 Shak. Hen. VI. 

, n. ſ. | ms and concert, and con- 

on. age Falls opinion; 
wrong notion. 

The other which inſtead of it we are required 
to accept, is only by error and miſconceit named the 
ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt ; no one proof being as 
vet brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear 
to be ſo in very deed. ooker. 

It cannot be that our knowledge ſhould be 
ther than a heap of conception and error. Glany., 

Great errors and dangers reſult out of a con- 
ception of the names of things. Harvey. 

It will be a great ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe pieces 
of moſt ancient hiſtory, which have been chiefly 

ſerved in ſcripture, confirmed anew, and freed 

m thoſe naſconceptions or miſrepreſentations which 
made them fit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even of the 
beſt of men. Barnet's Theory of the Earth. 

M1$sco'xpucr. . /. {mi and canduct.] Ill be- 
haviour ; ill management. 

They are induſtriouſiy proclaimed and aggra- 
vated by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the ſame 
ſlips or nſcond«&s in their own behaviour. Addiſon. 

It highly concerued them to reflect, how great 
obligations both the memory of their paſt muſcon- 
duct, and their preſent advantages, laid on them, 
to walk with care and circumſpection. Reger: Ser. 


An butt I not 'i Wifi. of FJ. Bull. 


Ainſworth, 


A tuthno!. 
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To Misconmricr. v. a. [mis and cand.] To 
manage amiſs ; to carry on wrong. 

Mi:.coxje'cTURE. . . [mis and corjeffure.) A 
wrong gue 

I hope they will plauſibly receive our attempts, 
or candidly correct our mf.omje ures, Br, Vul. Er. 

To Miscoxje'c TURE. v. a. [ mis and conjecture, ] 
To gueſs wrong, 

M1scoxsTro'cTrov. . f. [mis and conſſi uctiom.] 
Wrong interpretation of words or things. 

It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his »iſcomfiru/iom, 

When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a 
miſconſtruttion of the ſymbolical expreſſion. Brown. 

Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted where 
they are ſo liable to miſconflruczion, Stilling fect. 

To Mrsco'NSTRUE. v. a. {mis and conſtrue. ] 
To interpret wrong. 

That which by right expoſition buildeth up 
Chriſtian faith, being miſcorſtrued breedeth error: 
between true and falſe conſtruction the difference 
muſt ſnew. Hooker. 

Wie would have had you heard 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons ; 
That you migbt well have fignify'd the ſame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, ma 
Miſconſirue us in him. Shakeſp. Rich, TIT. 

Many of the unbelieving Iſraelites would have 
miſconſtrued this ſtory of mankind. Ralcigh. 

Do not, great Sir, miſconſfirue his intent, 

Nor call rebellion. what was prudent care, 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. Pryd. Au eng. 

A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find 
his actions cn“ and defamed by a party. 

Addiſon. 

M1scoxTiSNUANCE. . ſ. [mis and continuance, Þ] 
Ceſſation ; inter miſſion. 

To Misco'uxstL., v. a. [mis and counſel.] To 
adviſe wrong. 

Every thing that is begun with reaſon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 

But things mſcounſ: !1:d muſt needs miſwend. Sper. 

To Misco'uxNT, v. a. | meſcourter, Fr. mis and 
count, | To reckon wrong. 

M1s/cxEaNnCE.) I. . [from mſcreance or meſ- 

Mr'scxEANCY. j croince, French.] Unbelief ; 
falſe faith; adherence to a falſe religion. 

If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 

And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay, 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spenſer. 

The more uſual cauſes of deprivation are mur- 
ther, manſlaughter, hereſy, mſcreancy, atheiſm, 
ſimony. Ayliffe. 
MISCREANT. . ,. [meſcr-ant, French. ] 

1. One that holds a falſe faith; one who be- 
lieves in falſe gods. 

Their prophets juſtly condemned them as an 
adulterous ſeed, and a wicked generation of mi/- 
creants, which had forſaken the living God. Hooker, 

2. A vile wretch. 

Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. 
—0O vaſſal ! miſcreant / Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

If extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe 
miſcreants ought to be made ſenſible that our con- 
ſtitution is armed with force. Addiſon's Frec holder. 

MiscrxearTE. | adj. [mis and created. | Formed 

M1$SCREATE/D. } unnaturally or illegitimal- 
ly ; made as by a blunder of nature. 

Then made he head againſt his enemies, 

And Ymner ſlew, or Logris miſcreate. Fairy Queen, 

Eftſoons he took that muſcreated fair, 

And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread. 

A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air, Spenſer. 

God forbid, my lord, 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your 
reading ; 
With opening ticles miſcreate, whoſe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. Shak. 
Misůbz'xD. ». / 3 Evil action. 


, 
If thou wilt be avenged on my miſd-eds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakeſpeare, 
Evils which our own miſdeeds have wrought. 
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Chy'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd, 
For foul mſd:ed; were puniſhments too mild, Dry, 
To Misbr'x NM. v. 4. [mis and dem. Tu judge 
ill of; to miſtake. 


All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His ſenſe abus'd, and made him to idem 
My loyalty not ſuch as it did feem. Fairy Nu 


Beſides, were we unchangeable in will, 
And of a wit that nothing could deem; 

Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth ftilf, 
And never errs, we might ourſelves eſteem, 


| Hur iet. 
To Misůbtuax. . a. [mis and d . T9 


behave ill. 
From frailty 
And wt of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhovkd teach vg, 
Have wiſdemcan'd yourſelf. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Mispew#/axor. . , — demean.] Of. 
fence; ill behaviour; ſomething leſs than an atro- 


"| cious crime. 


The houſe of commons have only power to cen 
ſure the members of their own houſe, in point of 
election or miſdemeanors, in or towards that houſe. 

Bacon. 

It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to loſs 
her privileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or 
miſd-meanor. So-. 

Theſe could never have touched the head, or 
ſtopped the ſource of theſe unhappy mſdemearcre, 
for which the puniſhment was ſent. vod a/ d. 

M1spevo'TiON. . J. [mw and devotion. ] Mil. 
taken piety. 

A place where wiſdevotion frames 

A thouſand prayers to ſaints, whoſe very names 

The church knew not, heav'n Knows not yet. 

nw 

Mis pi r r. . . [mis and het.] Improper food, 

A dropſy through his fleſh did flow, 

Which by niet daily greater grew. F. Queer, 

To MisD15 TING U1SH, v. 4. [mis and d.] 
To make wrong diſtinctions. 

If we imagine : difference where there is none, 
becauſe we diſtinguiſh where we ſhould not, it 
may not be denied that we miſdiſtinguiſh, Hooker, 

To Miso“, v. a. [mis and de.] To do wrong; 
to commit. 

Afford me place to ſhew what recompence” 

T'wards thee 1 intend for” what I have i. 

Milte. 

To Mts pol. v. u. To commit faults. 

Try the erring ſoul 
Not wilfully miſdoing, but unaware 
Miſled. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
I have i dν¹ne, and I endure the ſmart, 

Loth to acknowledge, but more loth _ Dry. 

Mis po'E R. . ſ. [from miſde.] An er; a 
criminal; a malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of 
law, which inflicteth ſharp puniſhments to doe, 
no man ſhould enjoy any thing. Spenſer on Ireland. 

M1spo'1xG. u. /. [from miſde.] Offence ; devi- 
ation from right. 

The worſt is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as 
we keep our injuries from the knowledge of men, 
and ont of our own view, without any awe of that 
all-ſeeing eye that obſerves all our miſd.ings. LH. 

To Mig Dou T. v. a. [mis and Aae To ſuſ- 
peR of deceit or danger. 

If ſhe only miſdoubred me, I were in heaven; 
for quickly I would bring ſufficient aſſurance. 

Sidney. 

I do not iſdoult my wife, but I would be lot 
to turn them both together; a man may be too 
confident. Shakeſpeare. 

The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 

With trembling wings mi/doubtetb every buſh ; 

And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lar d, was caught, 

and kill'd. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
If you miſdavb; me that I am not ſhe, 
I know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. $5, 
To helieve his wiles my truth can move, 


Is to m/doubt my reaſon or my love. Dryden 
M1$sDo'usT, . ſ. [mis and doubt. 
1. Suſpicion of crime or Me 
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uſe to wrong pur 
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Ne cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, | 
As his »-/4«/ts preſent occaſion ; | 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfaiten ſo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſp. 
2. Irreſolution ; heſitation, 

York, ſteel thy fearful thoughts, 

And change doubt to reſolution, Sh. Hen. VI. 
MISE. n. J. {French.] Ifſue. Law term. Die. 
To Mis EM Low. v. a. [mis and employ.] To 


Their trugal fathers gains they muſemploy, 

And turn to point and pearl, and ev'ry female 

toy. Dryden. 

Some taking things upon truſt, m/employ their 
power by lazily enſlaving their nunds to the dic- 
tates of others. Locke. 

That vain and fooliſh hope, which is mſemployed 
on temporal objects, produces many ſorrows. 

Addiſon's Spettator, 

They grew diſſolute and prophane : and by - 
emplcyirg the advantages which God had thrown 
uito their lap, proyoked him to withdraw them, 

Atterbary. 

M15EMpLO/yYMENT. . J. [mis and employment. | 
Improper application. | 

An improvident expence, and mſcmployment of 
their time and faculties. Hal.'s Origin of Mankind. 

MVsHR. . ſ. [miſer, Latin. ] 

t. A wretched perſon ; one overwhelmed with 
calamity. 

Do not diſdain to carry with you the woful 
words of a miſer now deſpairing ; neither be afraid 
io appear before her, bearing the baſe title of the 
ſzader. : Sidney. 

v ich that it may not prove ſome ominous fore- 


token of misfortune to have met with ſuch a miſer ane preconceit, appeared unto them no leſs 
certain, than if nature had written it in the very 


am. Sidncy. 
Fair ſon of Mars, that ſeek with warlike ſpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourſelf to make, 
Youchſafe to {tay your ſteed for humble mſ-r”s 
ſake. Spenſer. 
2. A wretch; a mean fellow. 
Decrepit miſcr / baſe ignoble wretch! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood. Shakeſpeare. 
z. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one who 
in wealth makes himſelf miſerable by the fear of 
poverty. This is the only ſenſe now m uſe. 
Though ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 
To weary pilgrims, or to miſers gold, 
Rather than wrong Caſtalio I'd forget her. 
Orwany's Orphan, 
No ſilver ſaints by dying w/er: giv'n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n; 
But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. Pope. 
M1'SERABLE, adj. | miſeratle, French; i, 
Latin. 
I. 3 ; calamitous ; wretched. 
O nation mſerable, 
ith an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd! _ 
M hen ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
S bak-/; peare .7 
Moſt miſrra+l: is the defire that's glorious. 56. 
What's more miſerable than diſcontent ? Shak. 
There will be a future Nate, and then how Ni- 
alli is the voluptuous undeliever left in the 1 
outh, 
What hopes delude thee, mi/crable man? Dryd. 
2. Wretched ; worthleſs, 
Miſerable comforters are ye all, 
2. Culpably parfimonious ; ſtingy. 


as I 


ob, X Vil. 2. 
n low lan- 


Aage. „ 
, 4. Deſpicable ; wretched; mean: as, a miſer- 
able per ſon. | 

M's &RABLENESS. #. f. | from miſerable. ] State 
of miſerv. : 

Mis tax Lv. adv. [from miſcrable.] 

1. Unbappily; calamitoufly. 

Of the five employed by him, two of them quar- 
relled, one of which was flain, and the other 
hanged for it; the third drowned himſelf ; the 
fourth, though rich, came to beg tus bread ; and 
the fiſth was miſerab/y {tabbed to death, South, 

2. Wretchedly ; meanly. gs 

As the love I bear you makes me . 


in uſe. Mifer now ſigniſies not an whappy, but a 
covetous man; yet m/-ry now lignifies not covetor/- 


neſs but unbuppin, ſs. 


del; for a little miſcry may eaſily breed ſome ab- 


form wrong. 


forehead; of all the creatures of Gud. 


an ill form. 


mity ; ill luck; want of good fortune. 


doubt; to deprive of confidence. It is uſed al- 


My heart mi/gives me. 


meeting-houſes ; but, upon communicating tus 
ſuſpicions, I ſoon made him eaſy. Addifon's Frech. 


truſt. 


not the meaſure by which a man may take a true 
eſtimate of his abſolution, the ſinner is left in the 
plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and //grvings, 
both as to the meafures of his preſent duty, and 


the final iſſues of his future reward. South, 
To Misco'vervN. v. a Nr and govern ] To 
govern ill ; to adminiſter unfaithfully. 


governed the ſtate, and inverted his treaſures to his 
own uſe. 


unc 


MIS 


you, fo the ſame love makes me aſhamed to hring 
you to a place, where you ſhall be ſo, not ſpoken 
by ceremony but by truth, merably . 
Sidney. 
3- Covetouſly. Ai th 
Mis Eur. «+ eie, Latin ; mifere, French.) 
1. Wretchednefs; unhappineſs. 
My heart is drowu'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with »ufcry. Shak. ſp. 
Happineſs, in its full extent, is the utmoſt plea- 
ſure we are capable of, and =i/cry the utmoſt 2 
ocke. 
Perhaps it may be found more eaſy to forget the 
language than to part entirely with thoſe tempers 
which we learnt in iy. 
2. Calamity ; misfortune ; cauſe of miſery. 
When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſcriz: our foes, Shake). 
The gods from heay'n turvey the fatal ſtrife, 
And mourn the miſerics of human life. Dryden. 
3- [From miſer.] Covetoulneſs; avarice. Not 


He look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o th' world: he covets lefs 
Than miſery itſelf would give. Shut. Cortol.imus, 
In a fabrick of forty thouſand pounds charge, 1 

with thirty pounds laid out before in an exact mo- 


furdity of greater charge. Iatton. 
MiszsT&'EM. 2. J. | mis and eftcem.] Diſregard; 
Night. 
To Misr x/sH1oON. v. a. [mis and faſhion. } To 


A thing in reaſon impoſſible through their iſ- 


Hakewill. 
To Mis ro. v. a. | mis and form. ] To put in 


His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that msformed ſhape misſhaped more. 

Spenſer. 

Misroln Trunk. nf. [is and forte.) Cala- 


Fortune thus gan ſay, miſery and misfortune is 
all one, 
And of mirforune, fortune hath only the gift. Sida. 
What world's delight, or joy of living ſpezch, 
Can heart ſo plung'd in ſea of ſorrows deep, 
And heaped with ſo huge u, e tunes reach? 
Spenſer. 
Conſider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. Addiſen. 
To Mis TVE v. a. | mis and give.] To fill with 


ways with the reciprocal pronoun. 
As Henry's late preſaging propheſy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young 
Richmond ; 
So doth my heart miſgive me in theſe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm or ours. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

This is ſtrange ! Who hath got the right Anne; 
Shak:ſp. Merry Wives. 

Yet oſt his heart divine of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave biin. Milton. 
His heart »a/gave him, that theſe were ſo many 


Mis&1'vixG, =. from mgive.] Doubt; diſ- 
If a conſcience thus qualified and informed, be 


Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had - 
Knolles. 


MIS. : 


Rude, g hands, from window tops, 
Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King n head. 
* 3 are. 


8 1. J [mis and governance, ] 


Thy muſe too long flumbereth in ſorrowing, 
Lulled afleep through love's miſgovernancs. Spen/. 
M1sG0'vERNMENT. . . — and government. | 
1. Il adminiſtration of publick affairs. f 
Men li the blame of thoſe evils whereof they 

Kuow not the ground, upon publick myyovernmere, 
Nag, Ev.. 
2. Ill management. 2 


Men are miſerable, if their education hath been 
ſo undifciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of 
{ill to ſpend their time; but moſt miſerable, if 
ſuch miſgavernmernt and unſkilfulneſs make them 
fall into vicious company. Taylor. 

3- Irregularity ?; inordinats behaviour. | 

There is not chaſtity enough in language 

Without offence to utter them : thus pretty lady, 

I am ſorry for thy much »/ſywvernwnt. Shab:/p. 

M15GurbANCE. . J. | mi; and guidance.} Falle 
direction. 

The Nicene council fixed the equinox the 
twenty-firſt of March for the finding out of 
Eafter : which has cauſed the miſpaidance from the 
fun which we lie under ia reſ of Eaſter, and 
the moveable feaits. Holder on Tine. 
Whoſoever deceives a man, makes him ruin 
himſelf ; and by cauſing an error in the great guide 
of his actions, his judgment, he cauſes an error in 
his choice, the mne of which muſt naturally 
engage him to his deſtruction. South, 
To Mis av. v. a. [mis and guide.] To direct 
ul; to lead the wrong way. 

Hunting after arguments to make good one ſide 
of a queſtion, and wholly to negle& thoſe which 
favour the other, is wilfully to m//zxide the under- 
ſtanding; and is fo far from giving truth its due 
valne, that it wholly debaſes it. Lackes 

Miſgided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. 

Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and mi/guide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 
Is pride, the never- failing vice of fools. Pope. 

is A. u. . [mis and hap.) IIl chance; ill 
lack ; calamity. 

To tell you what miſerable mi fell to the 
young prince of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould too 
much fill your ears with ſtrange horrours. Siducv. 
Since we are thus far entered into the conſider- 
ation of her ihn tell me, have there been any 
more ſuch tempeſts wherein ſhe hath thus wretct- 
edly been wrecked. Spenſer. 
Sir knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, 

And matter theſe »;/haps with patient might. Sp. 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and mi/paps. Shake/, 
It cannot be 

But that ſucceſs attends him: if mi/bap, 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; ſince no place like this i 
Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge. Miu. 
If the worſt of all »//aps hath fillen, 

Speak; for he could not die unlike himfelf. Diab. 
Misuuas u. nf. Ain. A low word; a min- 
gle or hutch-potch. : 

To Misixr K. v. a. [ mis and infer,} To infer 
wrong. 

Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and man 
are diſtinct natures, did thereupon , that iu 
Chrift thoſe natures can by no conjunction make 
one perſon. Hooker. 
To Mis1xFo'kM. v. 4. [ms and infirm.] To de- 
ceive by falſe accounts. 

Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and 
not as that wicked Simon had m/irfarmed. 2 Mu. 
By no means truſt to your ſervants, who mif- 
lead you, or inform you ; the reproach will lie 


upon yourſelf. Bacos 
Bid her well beware, 

Leſt by ſome fair appearing good ſurpriz'd, 

She dictate falſe ; and » i/i-form the w.!1 


Prior, 


Milton 


M1s60'vERNED. adj. from mijgeyern.] Rude; 
:iliſed 


To do what God expr. ſsly hath forbid. 
2 


Vor. II. N“. 2g. Mis. 


MIS 

Mrs1xnForma'TION. n. , [from mifaforn:.] 
Falſe intelligence; falſe accounts. 

Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by 
miſin ſor mation of others, perhaps out of envy or 
treachery. _ f Bacon, 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 
when backed with greatncſs, and ſet on by u- 
formation, | Seuth's Sermons. 
- To MiSINTERPRET. v. a. [ni, and to ret. 
To explain to a wrong ſenſe, or wrong intention. 

The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the wor- 

thieſt works mi/interpreted, the cleareſt actions ob- 
ſcured, and the innocenteſt life traduced. H. 7c. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be 
ſeveral patiages miſquoted and miſinterpreted. 

: Ar but hat on Coins, 

To M1$Jo'tx. v. a. [mis and join. ] To join un- 
fitly or improperly. | | 

In reaivn's abſence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but ii ſhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, aud moſt in dreams; 
Ill-matching words, and deeds, long paſt, or late. 
Million. 

Luther, more miſtaking what he read, 

Mi j ius the ſacred body with the bread. Dryden 

To Misju'ÞGe. v. a. | mi; and judge.] To form 
falſe opinions; to judge ill. 

You myudge ; 
Lou ſee through love, and that deludes your fight ; 
As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the 
water. Drydin's All for Love. 

By all-wing himſelf in what is innocent, he 
breeds oitence to his weak and mi. judging neigh- 
bour, Atterbary. 

Inſenſate ! | 
Too long uin have I thought thee wiſe, 
But ſure relent'eſs folly ſteels thy breaſt. Pepe. 

To Misju'bcr. v. 4. To miſtake; to judge 
ill of. | 

Where we mizjudge the matter, a miſcarriage 
draws pity after it; but when we are tranſported 

by pride, our ruin lies at our own door. LI range. 

To Mis LAV. v. a. | mis and lay.] To lay in a 
wrong place. 0 

Mean time my worthy wife, our arms n/7.y'd, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd. 

D. yd n. 

The fault is generally ud upon nature; and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when 
the fault lies in want of a due improvement. Loc. 

If the butler b- the tell-tale, % a ſpon, fo 
as he may i cver find it. Swifts Rules 20 Servants. 

Mis Lv EA. 2. . [from m:/{iy.] One that puts 

in the wrong place, 

The uli of a mere-ſtone is to blame: but 
the unjuſt judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defmeth amiſs of lands. Faces, 

To M15. tan. v. a. preter te and part. pathve 


MIS 
yet it is the almoſt fatal means of our deception. 
Glanvill;”s Sceꝑſis. 

Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of 
real bliſs, the ſame neceſlity eſtablithes ſuſpence, 
and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive defire, whether the 
ſatis faction of it docs not interfere with our true 
happineſs, and i us from it. 

"Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill: 

But of the two leſs dang'rous is th' offence 
To tire our patience, than end our ſenſe. Pope. 

MisLx AER. 2. . | from miflead.| One that 
leads to ill. 

Wen thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou wait, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then 1 baniſh thee on pain of death, 
As I have done the reſt of my miflcaders, Shak-/p. 

They have diſclaimed and abandoned thoſe he- 


{ retical phantaſies touching our Saviour, wherein 


by their myflead:rs they had been anciently plunged. 
Bre exword on Languay *5. 
To MisLUK E. v. a. [ms and lit.] To ditap- 
prove; to be not pleaſed with; to ditlke. 
It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked his 
doings, or mi//lik-d the effect of his doings. Sidney. 
Tertullian was not deceived in the place: but 
Aquinas, who ite, this opinion, followed a 
worſe. Raleigh. 
Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge : 
If thou uit him, thou conceiv'ſt him not. s. 
M15sLYKs. n. . [from the verb.] Diſapproba- 
tion; diſtaſte. 
Setting your ſcorns and your ai aſide, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Gray 
Should not become my wife. mag Henry VI. 
Their angry geſtures with ni diſcloſe, 
How much his ſpeech offends their noble ears. 
Fairfax. 
MisL1/xER. n. . ¶ from miſlike.] One that dit- 
approves. 
Open flatterers of great men, privy miſlilers of 
good men, fair ſpeakers with ſmiling — 
Ae bum. 
M:/sL.Ev. . /. [corrupted from xiſcellune. 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rie. 
They commonly ſow thoſs lands with wheat, 
| mi/len, and barley. Mortimer's Huſbandry 
To Mi's LK. v. n. [from .] To rain in im- 


perceptible drops; like a thick miſt : properly} 


mm le. 
Ynovgh, thou mourned haſt, 
Now ginnes to „isse, hie we homeward faſt. Sp. 
The very ſma'l drops fa ming rain deſcend- 
ing through a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot 
into one of thoſe tigured icicles. Grew's Coſmol. 
This cold precipitates the vapours either in 
dews, or, if the vapours more copiouſly aſcend, 
thy are condented into mij/ling, or into ſhowers of 


miſl-d. [mis and e, To guide a wrong way; to, ſ:nall rain, falling in numerous, thick, mall drops. 


betray to mitchief or miſtake. 
Take, oh tike thoſe lips away, 
That fo fu cet wv. re forſworn; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
: Lizhts that do rr jt:ad the morn. Skakeſpeare. 
Pour »i/kd men: your ſtates are yet worthy 
Pity. 
If you would heir, and change your ſ:vage minds, 
Leave to be mad. Hen Jonſen's Cat. line. 
Truſt not ſervants who ν,Z or miſiiiſorm you, 
y Bacon. 
| O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious end, 
In iby dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nat r hung in hea v', and fil d their lam ps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the νñ d and lunzly traveller? 
What een they teach and not miflead: 
Ignoraut of themſelves, of God much more? 
Millon. 
Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the ill, 
And r-eompente, a» friend, the good nfl. d; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 
Return that Mercy on thy ſervant's head. Drydn. 
The imagi ation, which is of ſunple percepti- 


Mi len 


All neither wholly falſe, nor why iy true. 


Dau hams FUiο Theolegy. 
In mi/ling days when I my threther neard, 
With nappy beer Ito the barn repair'd. | Gay. 
To Mis. ve. v. u. Lm, and le.. To hve ill. 
Should ot thilke God, that gave hin that good, 
Eke clerith his child if in his ways he ftoud, 
For if he miſhve in leudneſs and luſt, 
Little boots al the wealth and the truſt. Spenſer. 
To MisMA'NAGE, b. 4. [mis and manage. To 
manage ill. ; . 
The debates of princes councils would be in 
danger to be niſm ge, fince these who have a 
great ſtroke in them are not always perfectly 
knowing in the forms of ſyllogitm. Locke. 
MiSmAaxNAGEMENT. 2. . | mis and management. | 
Ill management; ill conduct. | _ 
It is miſman gem n! more than want of abilities, 
that men have reaſon to complain of in thoſe that 
differ. ; Locke. 
The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
Of old miſmo gon nts, taxat ions ne, 
Fope. 


To MisMaſek. v. a. [mis and mark] To mark 


with the wrong token. | 
Things are wiſn d in contemplation and life 


on, doth never of itlell, and ducctiy, miſlead us; 


for want of application or uitegrity, Collier. 


Locke. |. 


MIS 


Do MisMa'Tcn, v. a. [mis and match.] To match 
unſuitably, , 
Whar at my years forſaken ! had I 

Ugly, or old, miſmitcht to my defires, 

My natural defects had taught me 

To ſet me down contented. Southern”; Spart. Da. 

To Mis Nx ANR. v. 4. [mis and name.] To call by 
the wrong name. | 

They make one man's fancies, or perhaps fail. 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them 
as ſuch to their ſucceeders, who are bold to mi/name 
all unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, preſump- 
tion. Bryle on Colours. 

MISN&@MER. n. ſ. [French] In law, an in- 
ditmenr, or any other act vacated by a wrong 
name. 
To Misotsr'ave. v. a. [mis and ebſerve.] Not 
to obſerve accurately. 


They underſtand it as early as they do language; 


and, if I mi{obſorve not, they love to be treated as 
rational creatures ſooner than is imagined. Locke, 

| Mrs0'Gamits 7. v . [jw and yjpa@-] A mar- 
riage hater. 


men. 
To M150'kbeR, v. a. [is and order.] To con- 
duct ill; to manage irregularly. 


It the child miſs either in forgetting.a word, or 


m;ſordering the ſentence, I would not have the ma- 
{ter frown. Aſcham. 

Yet je of them come to any great age, by 
reaſon of their »i/ord:r:4 life when they were 
young. _—_— 

The time miſorder'4 doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 

MisolanER. . /. [from the verb.] Irregulari- 
ty ; diſorderly proceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the Se- 
cond, that his uncles, who ſought reform to the 
miſorders of his counſellors, were affembled in a 
wood near unto the court, merrily demand one 
Sir Hugh a Linne, who had been a good military 
man, but was then ſomewhat diſtraught of his 
wits, what he would adviſe him to do? Iſſue out, 
quoth Fr Hugh, and flay them every mother's 
fon ; and when thou haſt ſo done, thou haſt Killed 
all the faithful friends thou haſt in England. 

Camden's Remnins, 

Mr$0o/kDERLY. adj. from miſorder.] Irregular; 
unlawful, 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to 
ſeek ſome miſorderly ſhift, to be helped by ſome 
other book, or to be prompted by ſome other 


{cholur. Ajcham's Sc bool. 
To MisPE'L. v. a. [mis and pell.] To ipell 
wrong. 


She became a profeſt enemy to the arts and ſ i- 
ences, and ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him with- 
out wilfully ſpelling his name. Spettator, 

Je MisyE'xb. v. 4. preterite and part. paihye 
m peut. [ mis and /pend. ] 

1. To ſpend il; to waſte ; to conſume to no 
purpoſe ; to throw away. 

What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man »/- 
hend the better part of life in? In ſcattering com- 
pliments, in tendering viſits, gathering and vent- 
ng news. Ben Jonſon's Diſcove y. 

Let him now endeavour to redeem what te 
hath ſport, by employing more of that leifure in 
this duty for the future. Duty of Man. 

Firſt guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting; 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtrife, 
Upbraid the long miſpent luxurious life, Dy yen. 

I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, 

Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, 
And think a grave reply ent and vain. 
Blackmore 

He who has lived with. the greateſt care will 
find, upon a review of his time, that he has ſome» 
thing to redeem ; but he who has mijpent much has 
ſtill a greater concern. Rogers. 

Wiſe men retrieve, as far as they are able, every 
niſpent or unproßtable hour which has flipped from 
a Roger's 


Miso. z. /. [jury and yr. ] Hatred of wo- 


59,3 nd 


mA. 


„6 — — ̃˖ ‚ bug * 


times undervalued or diſdained, from the French 


MIS 


2. To waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. {| 

Now let the arched knife their thirſty limbs 
Hiſſever, for the genial moiſture due 
To apples, otherwiſe miſpends iſclf 
Of barren twigs. Plilips. 

M1sr+/XDER. n./. [from miſpend.] One who 
ſpends ill or prodigally. 

1 ſuſpe& the excellency of thoſe men's parts 
who are diſſolute, and careleſs miſpenders of their 
time. Norris. 

Mr15»ERsSUa'ston. . . [mis and perſuaſicn. | 
Wrong notion ; falſe opinion. 

Some miſperſuafions concerning the Divine Attri- 
butes tend to the corrupting men's manners. 

Decay of Picty. 

To MrsPLA'cr. v. a. [mis and place.] To put 
in a wrong place. 

I'll have this crown of mine cut from my ſhoul- 

ders, 

Before I'll fee the crown ſo foul miſplac'd. Shak. 
What little arts govern the world ! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 

When ſervice but mſplac'd, or love miſtaken, 
Verfurms the work. Denh.m's Sopby. 
+ Is © man betrayed by ſuch agents as he employs ? 
He mijpliccd his confidence, took hypocriſy for 
Rdelity, and ſo relied upon the ſervices of a pack 
of villains. South, 

vil we repine at a little mſpliced charity; we, 
wl:9 cauld no way foreſee the effect! Aterbury. 

To Misro'txT. v. 4. [mis and point.] To con- 
ſuſe ſentences by wrong punctuation. 

To Mis2&1'ss. v. a. Sometimes it ſignifies miſ- 
taken, from the French verb m:ſprendre; ſome- 


verb ir. Hanmer. It is in both ſenſes wholly 
obſolete. 

1. To miſtake. - 

You ſpend your 7 on a mpri;'d mood ; 

I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Jo flight; to fcorn ; to deſpiſe. 

He's ſo much in the heart of the world, and 
eſpecially of my own people who beſt know him, 
tuat I am alcogether miſpriſed. Shakeſp. Ai you like it. 

Pluck indignation on thy head; 
By the m/pri/ing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. Shakeſpeare. 
M:3y&1's10N. n. .. ¶ from miſpriſe.] 
1. Scorn; contempt. Not in uſe. 
Here take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift ! 
That doth in vile ri ſhackle up 
My love and her deſert, Shakeſpeare, 
2. M.ſtake; miſconception. Not in uſe. 
Thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's ſight ; 
Of thy m://pri//on muſt per force enſue 
dome true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Shakeſprare. 

We feel ſuch or ſuch a ſentiment within us, and 
herein is no cheat or i,, it is truly ſo, and 
var ſenſe concludes nothing of its rife. Glanwille, 

2. In common law.] R fignifies negleR, neg 
hzence, or overſight, Miſpri/i-n of treaſon is Me 
concealment, or not diſcloſing, of known —_ | 
for the which the offenders are to ſuff-r impriſon- 
ment during the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods 
and the profits of their lands during their lives. 
A: priſon of felony, is the letting any perſon, 
committed for treaſon or felony, or ſuſpicion of 
either, to go before he be indicted. Coxvel, 

To MisyRoOPO'K TION, v. a. [ mis and proportion. ] 
To join without due proportion. 

Mtspxo'up. adj, [mis and rund.] Vitiouſly 
proud, Obſolete. 

Now T fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning mi/proud York, 

Shak-ſpeare. 
To MrsqQuo'TE, v. 4. {mis and quite. To 
quote falſly. 

Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will , our looks. Sb. II. IV. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be 
ſeveral paſſages m/puted. Alrbuthnot en Coins, 

To MisrEc1'TE. v. 4. [mis and recite, ] To re- 
cite not according to the truth. 


M1S 


He miſreciter the argument, and denies the con- 
ſequence, which is clear. Bramball againſt Hobbes, 

To MiskE'CK0N. v. a. [ mis and reckon] To reck- 
on wrong ; to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, 
muſt allow himſelf out, though after repeated 
trials he may not ſee in which article he has - 
rec b Swift, 
To Mtsreta'Tx. v. a. [mi and relate.) To re- 
late inaccurately or falſly. 

To ſatisfy me that he -1/re/ated not the experi- 
ment, he brought two or three ſmall pipes of glaſs, 
which gave me the opportunity of trying it. Foyle, 

M1$&rELA'T1ON. . . [from miſrelate.] Falſe or 
inaccurate narrative. 

Mine aim was only to preſs home thoſe things 
in writing, which had been agitated between us 
by word of mouth; a courſe much to be prefer- 
red before verbal conferences, as being leſs ſubject 
to miſtakes and miſrelrtions, and wherein paralo- 
giſms are more quickly detected. Bramball. 

To MiSkEMEMBER, v. 4. [mis and remember.] 
To miſtake by truſting to memory. 

If I much mſremember not, I had ſuch a ſpirit 
from peas kept long enough to loſe their verdure. 

Boyle. 

To MisREPO'rT, , a. [mis and report. ] To give 
a falſe account of; to give an account diſadvan- 
tageous and falſe. 

His doctrifſe was miſreported, as though "he had 
every where preached this, not only concerning 
the Gentiles, but alſo touching the Jews. Hooker, 

A man that never yet 
Did, as he vouches, miſport your grace. Shak. 

The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and 
makes the will often faſten on the worſt ſide, lies 
in miſreporting upon the various compariſons of 
theſe. Locke, 

Missrro'a r. n. /. [from the verb.] Falſe ac- 
count ; falte and malicious repreſentation. 

We defend him not, 
Only defire to know his crime: *tis poſſible 
It may be ſome miſtake or -iſreport, 
Some falſe ſuggeſtion, or malicious ſcandal. Den. 

As by flattery a man is uſually brought to open 
his boſom to his mortal enemy, ſo by detraction, 
and a flanderous miſreport of perſons, he is often 
brought to ſhut the ſame even to his beſt and trueſt 
friends. South's Sermons. 

To MtsREPRESE'SNT. v. a. [mis and repreſent. ] 
Torepreſent not as it is; to falfify to diſadvantage: 
nit often ſignifies not only error, but malice or 
miſchief. | 

Two qualities neceſſary to a reader before his 
judgment ſhould be allowed, are common honeſty 
and common ſenſe; and that no man could have 
miſrepreſented that paragraph, unleſs he were utter- 
ly deſtitute of one or both. Sꝛvi ft. 

While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings of 
ſome facts, and ſo eaſy to forget the circumſtances 
of others, it is no wonder they ſhould be fo grofly 
miſrepreſnted to the publick by curious and inquiſi- 
tive heads, who proceed altogether upon conjec- 
rures. Suit. 

M15nEPRESENTA' TION. n. ſ. | from m/repreſent. ] 

1. The act of miſrepreſenting. 

They have prevailed by mſrepreſentutiont, and 
other artifices, to make the ſucceſſor look upon 
them as the only perſons he can truſt. Swift. 

2. Account maliciouſly falſe. 

Since I have ſhewn him his foul miſtakes and 
injurious miſrepreſertations, it will become him pub- 
lickly to own and retra& them. Atterbury, 

Misav'Lr. 3. /. | mis and uli] Tumult; con- 
fuſion ; revel ; unjuſt domination. 

In the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid, 


Enormous riot, and -i/ul- ſurvey'd. Pope, 
And through his airy hall the loud mra/z 
Of driving ternpeſt, is for ever heard. Tum an. 


Miss. #. /. | contrated from miſtreſs. Pailey.] 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little maſters and muſes in a 
houſe, they are great impediments to the diver- 
ſions of the ſervants. Swift. 
2. A ſtrumpet; a concubine ; a whore; a proſ- 
ditute. 


MIS 
All women would he of one piece, 


The virtuous matron and the ms. Hudibras, 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, 
Six m/ſes had beſides his lawful wife. Dryden. 


To Miss. v. 2210 miſſ.n, Dutch and German. 
Md. preter. miſſed or miſt part. 
1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake. 
To heay'n their prayers 
Flew up, nor mi/s'd the way. Milton, 
Nor can I miſs the way, fo ſtrongly drawn 
By this new-felt attraction, and inſtinct. Milton. 
2. Not to hit by manual aim. 
The life you boaſted to your jav lin giv'n, 
Prince, you have m/i'd. Pope. - 
3- To fail of obtaining. 
If ſhe deſire above all things to have Orgalus, 
Orgalus feared nothing but to miſs Parthenia. Sign. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſi that, which one unworthier may attain z 
And die with grieving. Shak: Merch. of Janice. 
Where thall a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt, - 
If ſhe can miſs it in her lover's breaſt? Dryden. 
When a man miſſes his great end, happineſs, he 
will acknowledge he judged not right. Locke, 
4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpectedly - 
wanting. 
Without him I found a weaknefs, and a miſt 


truſtfulneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt 


ſtrength, when at any time I ed him. Sidney. 
In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in 
the wilderneſs, ſo that nothing was mifſed. 1 Sam. 
5. To be without. 
We cannot 7s him; he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
6. To omit. 
He that is ſo tender of himſelf, that he can ne- 
ver find in his heart ſo much as to i a meal, by 


way of puniſhment for his faults, ſhews he is not 
much fallen out with himſelf. Daty of Man. 
She would never 1/5 one day, I 

A walk fo fine, a ſight fo gay, Prior, 


7. To perceive want of. 
My redoubl'd love and care, 

May ever tend about thee to old age 

With all things grateful chear'd, and fo ſupply'd, 

That what by me thou haſt loſt thou leaft ſhalt ,. 

Milton. 
He who has a firm, ſincere friend, may want 
all the reſt without ii them. South, 
To Miss. v. u. 
t. To fly wide; not to hit. 
Flying bullets now 

To execute his rage, appear too flow, 

They mſi or ſweep but common ſouls away. Waller, 
2. Not to ſucceed, 
The general root of ſuperſtition is, that men 

obſerve when things hit, and not when they m/z ; 

and commit to memory the one, and forget and 
paſs over the other. bac. 
3- To fail; to miſtake. 
4. To be loſt: to be wanting. 
My lord, 

Upon my lady's »:/ing, came to me 

With his ſword drawn. Shats/p. Cymbe' ae. 
Thy ſhepherds we hurt not, neither was there 

ought ning unto them. 1 Sam. XXV. 7. 
For a time caught up to God, as once 

Mofes was in the mount, and w#ng longs 

And the great Thiſbite, who on fiery wheels 

Rode up to heav'n, yet once again to come. Mix. 
5. To miſcarry ; to fail, as by accident. 

The invention all admir'd, and each, how he 

To be th' inventor =/3'd, ſo eaſy it feern'd, 

Once found, which yet unfound moſt would have 

thought 

Impoſlibie. Milton's Parade Loft, 
6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find : ſometimes 

with ef before the object. 

Grittus mn»g of the Moldavian fell upon Maylzt. 
Allet. 
The moral and relative per fections of the Deity 

are eaſy to be underſtood by vs; upon the leaſt re · 

flection we cannot v of them. Atterb, Sermon. 

Miss. »./. [from the verb. 

1. Loſs; want. 


Oh, 


I could have better —_— a better man. 
: 0 83 * 


MIS 
ob, I ſhould have a heavy mls of thee, 
If 1 were much in love with vanity. Sb. Nin. IV. 
If theſe papers have that evidence in them, 
there will be no great i, of thoſe which are loſt, 
and my reader may be ſatisfied without * 
2. Miſtake ; errour. 
He did without any great 
points of grammar. | 


miſs in the hardeſt 

Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

2. Hurts harm. Obſolete, 

In humble dales is footing faſt, 

The trode is not ſo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 

Yet is his mile not mickle. Spenſcr's Paſtoral. 

M1's$AL, n. . {mifſale, Lat. mifſe!, Fr. | The 
maſs book. 

By the rubrick of the iſſal, in every ſolemn 
rnaſs, the priett is to ga up to the middle of the 
tar. | | Stilling fleet. 

To Miss v. v. n. | 4s and ſay. ] 

1. To ſpeak ill of; to cenſure. Obſolete. 

Their ill behaviour garres men ii 
Both of their doctrine and their fay. Spenſ. Poſts. 

2. To ſay wrong. , 

Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 

Or Diggon her is, or I iy. Spenſ. Paſtoral:. 

We are not dwarfs, but of equal ſtature, it 
Vaves mſ/.:y not. Hakeowil! on Providence. 

To Miss E“EM. v. u. [ms and ſcem.] 

1. To make falſe appearance. 

; Foul Ducſſa meet, 

Who with her witchcraft and mſſc:ming ſweet 

Inveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. F. Q. 

2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both. 

Never knight 1 ſaw in ſuch iu plight. 

. atry DO een. 

To MisSE'/RVE. v. a. [mis and ſerve.] To ſerve 

uofaithfully, 

Great men, who mi/-rved their country, were 
fined very highly. | As but huot on Coins. 

To MISsU ACT E. v. a. part. miſhaped and mſhapen. 
Lu, and [hape.] 

1. To ſhape ill; to form ill; to deform. | 

A rude miſbapcn, monitrous rabblement. F. . 

His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed ſhape, m:;/hap:d more. F. . 

Him then ſhedoes transform to monſtruous hues 

And horriby es with ugly ſights, 

Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. Fairy Qu. 
Let the »#5/heped trunk that bears this head 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shak. 
Pride will have a fall : the beautiful trees go all 

to the wreck here, and only the mshapen and de- 

ſpicable dwarf is left ſtanding. LU Eſtrange. 

Pluto hates his own mn;/bapen race, 

Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face. Pr yder's A.. 
They make bold to deſtroy ill- formed and m/- 
aped productions. Locke, 

The Alps broken into ſo many fteps and preci- 

pices, form one of the moſt irregular, m:/bap.n 

ſcenes in the world. Addiſon. 

We ought not to believe that the banks of the 
ocean are really deformed, becauſe they have not 
the form of a regular bulwark; nor that the 
mountains are , , becauſe they are not ex- 
act pyramids or cones. Bnti y's Sermons. 

Some ngures monſtrous and m5/hap'd appear 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, 

Which but propartion'd to their ſite or place, 

Due diſtance reconciics to form and grace. Pope. 

2. In Shakeſpeurr, perhaps, it once ſignifies ill 
directed: as, do /hafe a comrſe. 

Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 

Miiſhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a ſkill-lefs ſoldier's flaſk, 

I ſet on nre. Shakeſpeare's Romeo aud Juliet. 
Mis iH E. adj. | miffilis, Lat.] Thrown by the 

hand ; {triking at diſtance, | 

We bend the how, or wing the mi/3/e dart. Pope, 


 Mr's510x. 3. . [ui, Lat. 


1. Coramiſſion; the itate of being fent by ſu- 


preme authority. 
Her ſon tracing the deſart wild, - 
All bis great work to come before him ſet, 
How to begin, how to accompliſh beſt, 


His end of being on earth, and mon high. Milton. act 


xꝓœIS 


The divine authority of our iin, and the 
powers veſted in us by the high- prieſt of our pro- 
feſſion, Chriſt Jeſus, are publickly diſputed and 
denied. Atterbury. 
2. Perſons ſent on any account, uſually to pro- 
pagate religion. 

In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a mi/i»r of three 
of the brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us 


patterns; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad 
till the new miſſion. Bacon New Atlantis, 
3- Diſmiſſion ; diſcharge. Not in uſe. 

In Czfar's army, ſomewhat the ſoldiers would 
have had, yet only demanded a uiii or diſcharge, 
though with no intention it ſhould be granted, but 
thought to wrench him to their other deſires ; 
whereupon with one cry they aſked . Bacon, 
4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. 

Glorious deeds, in theſe fields of late, 

Made emulous n 'monglit the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction. Shakeſpeare. 

M:1's$10XARY. I. I. [ miſfionaire, Fr.] One ient 
Mr's$$S1oxNER. } to propagate religion. 

You mention the preſbyterian miſſionary, who 
hath been perſecuted for his religion. Swift. 
Like mighty mi/toner you come, 3 
Ad partes infidelium. Dryden 
Mis sWE adj. C uiſive, French. 

1. Such as is ſent. 

The king grants a licence under the great ſeal, 
called a conge d'elire, to elect the perſon he has 
nominated by his letters wufſirve. Aybffe's Parergon. 

2. Uſed at diſtance. | 
In vain with-darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort, the mifſive weapons fly. 


Dryden. 

MISSIVE. u. /. \French.] 
1. A letter ſent : it is retained in Scotland in that 
ſenſe. 
Great aids came in to him; partly upon mſſives, 
and partly voluntary from many parts. Bacon, 
2. A meilenger. Both obſolete. 
Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts 
Did gibe my u out of audience. Shak-ſpeare. 
While wrapt in the wonder of it came miſſives 
from the King, who all hail'd me thane of Cawder. 

; Shakeſpeare's Macbah. 
To M1SSPE'AK. v. 4. [mi and ſpeak.] To ſpeak 
Wrong. 


A mother delights to hear 
Her early child »3/peat half-utter'd words. Dome, 
To Miss PEAK. v. u. To blunder in ſpeaking. 
It is not ſo; thou haſt »i/-5%&e, miſheard ; 
Tell o'er thy tale again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Mis r. u. . [mirr, Saxon. ] 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not per- 
ceived in ſingle drops. 
Old Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 
To us diſcovers day from far ; 
His light thoſe mts and clouds diffoly'd 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. Denham. 
And vi condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky, 
And clouds ditſolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
Roſcommon. 
As a miſt is a multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ; ſo a vapour, and 
therefore a watery cloud, is nothing elſe but a con- 
geries of very ſmall and concave globules, which 
therefvre aſcend to that height, in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they re- 
{main ſuſpended, till by ſome motiou in Mie air, 
being broken, they deſcend in ſolid drops ; either 
mall, as in a 0, or bigger, when many of them 
run together, as in rain. Grew, 
But hov'ring »/s around his brows are ſpread, 
And night with ſable ſhades involves his head. 
Dryden. 
A cloud is nothing but a / flying high in the 
air, as a mit is nothing but a cloud here below. 
Locke, 
2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 
My peoples eyes once blinded with ſuch ::/7s of 
{ſaſpicion, they are nuſled into the moſt deſperate 
ions. King Charles. 


| 


knowledge of the ſciences, manufactures, and in- 
| ventions of all the world, and bring us books and 


for the other. 


MIS 


His paſſion eaſt a miſt before his ſenſo, 
And either made or maguify'd th' offence. Dr 

To Misr. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloud; 
to cover with a vapour or ſteam. | 
k Lend me a looking-glaſs ; | 
If that her breath will -i/t or Kain the Kone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

Misr KEA UL E. adj. ¶ from — Liable 
to be conceived wrong. 

It is not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a third 
part in ſo large an account, if we conſider how 
differently they are ſet forth in minor and lefs - 
takeable numbers. Brown. 

To Mis r KE. v. a. [mis and take.] To con- 
ceive wrong ; to take ſomething for that which it 
13 not. 

- Theſe did apprehend a great affinity between 
their invocation of ſaints and the heathen idolatry, 
or elle there was no danger one ſhould be miſtaken 
Sulling fleet, 
This will make the reader very much miſtake, and 
miſunderſtand his meaning. Locke, 
Fancy paſſes for knowledge, and what is pret- 
tily ſaid is nan for ſolid. Locke, 
Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all : 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 
'Tis to miſtake them coſts the time and pain. Pope. 
To Misr KE. v. 4. Toerr ; not to judge right. 
Seeing God found folly in his angels; mens 
judgments, which inhabit theſe houſes of clay, can- 
not be without their miſtakings. Ralagh's Hiſtory. 
Seldom any one -ftakes in his names of ſimple 
ideas, or applies the name red to the idea green. 
Locke. 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion miſun- 
derſtanding among friends. Swift. 
M1sTA'EN. pret. and part. paſſ. of miſtake tor 
miſtaken, and ſo retained in Scotland. 
This dagger hath e, for lo | the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 
The point misſheathed in my daughters boſom. 
Shakeſpeart. 
To be Misr KERN. To err. [To miſtake — a 
Kind of reciprocal ſenſe ; I miſtake, je me trompe. 
am miſtaken, means, I miſconceive, I am in an error ; 
more frequently than I am il! underſtood ; but, my 
xe 5 miſtaken, means my opinion is not rightly un- 
cr it, 
The towns, neither of the one fide nor the 
other, willingly opening their gates to ſtrangers, 
nor ſtrangers willingly entering for fear of being 


miſtaken. : Sidney. 
England is ſo idly king'd : 
Lou are too much »i/tak-n in this king : 
Queſtion, your grace, the late ambaſſadors, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution. Shak. Hen. V. 
Miſ!aken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that ſtroke. 
Waller, 
Mis TK E. v. /. | from the verb. Miſconcep- 
tion; error. 
He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtuke, Milton. 
Infallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the un- 
derſtanding from all poſlibility of e in what 
it believes. Tillotſon 
Thoſe terrors are not to be charged upon reli- 
gion, which proceed either from the want of re- 
ligion, or ſuperſtitious mftates about it. Bent liy. 
Mis Ta'K1SGLY. adv, | from iſtating.] Erro- 
neouſly ; falſly. 


tive faculty, which iatingiy concludes that co- 
lour to belong to the wall which does indeed be- 
long to the object. Boyle on Colours 

To Mis TA'TE. v. a, [mis and ftate.] To ſtate 
wrong. 

They ate the queſtion, when they talk of 
preſſing ceremonies. Biſhop Sand: for. 

To Misr Each. v. a. {mis and teach, ] To teach 
wrong. 

Such guides ſhall be ſet over the ſeveral congre- 


The extravagances of the lewdeſt life are the 


be as will be ſure to mi/teach them. . San. 


more 


The error is not in the eye, but in the eſtima- 
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more conforamate diſorders of 3 miſtake or rag. 


lected youth. Aran gr. 
To MisT#LL. v. a, Ci and zell.] To tell un- 
faithfully or in accurately. 


To Mis TEMPER. v. a. [mis and temper.] To 
temper ill; to diforder. l J 

This inundation of diemper d humour 
Reſts by you only to be qualified. Shut. Kong Fe. 

Mis TER. adj. 22 meſtzer, trade, Fr.] What 
mi/lcr, what ind of. Obſolete. 

The redcroſs knight toward him croſſed fait, 
To weet what wier wight was ſo ditmay'd, 

There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Sparſer. 

To Mis TEAM. v. 4. [miand term. | To term er- 
roncouſly. 

Heuce baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world; 
And world exil'd is death. That. baniſhed 
Is death fer d. Shakeſp. Komo and Juliet. 

To Mis r MN R. ©, a. [ mis and think. ] To think 
ill ; to think wrong. 

How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 
Miſibink the King, and not be ſatisſy d. SHAD. 

Ve, the greateſt, are m:ibougbt 
For things that others do. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl-op. 
Thoughts ! which how found they harbour in 
thy breaſt, 
Adam, Miſthaught of her to thee ſo dear! Milton. 

To Mis TUNE. v. a. [mis and time.] Not to time 
right ; not to adapt properly with regard to time. 

M1'sTiNEssS. 3. J. Tom miſty.) Cloudineſs ; 
ſtate of being overcaſt. 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- 
ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth 
in the ſudden vaniſhing of vapours from glaſs, or 
the blade of a ſword, ſuch as doth not at all detain 
or imbibe the moiſture, for the muſtineſs ſcattereth 
immediately. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 

M1's Tiox. . /. from , Lat.] The ſtate 
of being mingled. 

In animals many actions are mixt, and depend 
upon their living form as well as that of uſtiun, 
and though they wholly ſeem to retain unto the 
body, depart upon diſunion. Brown. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture reſultuig 
from their miſtion, produce colour. Boyle en Colours. 

MisTLET0'E. v. /. [mypeetran, Saxon ; miſlcl, 
Danith, li, dlime, and tan, à twig.) A plant. 

The flower of the eto conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four 
parts, and beſet with warts; the ovary which is 
produced in the female flowers is placed in a re- 
mote part of the plant from the male flowers, 
and conſiſts of four ſhorter leaves; this becomes a 
round berry full of a glutinous ſubſtance, incloſ- 
ing a plain heart-ſhaped ſeed : this plant is always 
produced from ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in 
the earth, but will always grow upon trees ; from 
whence the ancients accounted it a ſuper- plant 
who thought it to be an excreſcence on the tree 
without ſeed. The manner of its propagation is 
as follows: the m/t{:toz thrufh, which feeds upon 
the berries of this plant in winter when it is ripe, 
doth open the ſeed from tree to tree; for the viſ- 
cous part of the body, which immediately ſur- 
rounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes faſten it to the 
outward part of the bird's beak, which, to get 

diſengaged of, he ſtrikes his beak at the branches 
of a neighbouring tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed 
ſticking by this viſcous matter to the bark, which, 
if it lights upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will 
faſten itſelf, and the following winter put out 
and grow; the trees which this plant doth moſt 
readily take upon are the apple, the aſh, and ſome 
other ſmooth rind trees : whenever a branch of 
an oak tree hath any of theſe plants growing upon 
it, it is cut off, and preſerved by the curious in 
their collections of natural curioſities. Miller. 
If ſnowe do continue, ſheepe hardly that fare 
Crave miſe and ivie for them for to ſpare. Tufſer. 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee it is: 
The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful wiſſe/to. Shak-ſp. 

AMifſc toc groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple 
trees, ſometimes upon hazles, and rarely upon 
oaks : the mifſſeltce whereof is counted very medi- 
cinal: it is ever green winter and ſummer, and 
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— a white gliſtering berry; and it is a plant 
atterly difteriug from the plaut upon which it 
groweth. Hacon, 
All your temples ſtrow 7 

With laurel green, and ſacred mfletce. Gay's Triv. 


Mr'sTLIKE. c. L and d. Reſembling a 


Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
— Not 1, unleſs the breath of heart · ſick groans 
Miſilike infold me from the ſearch of eyes. Shake/. 
| 15T0'Lb, particip. paſſ. of ell. 
Mis rox, particip. paſſ. of ale. 
Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majetty, 

Too divine to be Heat. M:L on. 
Mis T&ESs. . /. | amaiftrefſe, maitreſſe, French. ] 
1. A woman who governs; correlative to /- 
ec or to ſervant. 

Here he in the dark, his tharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj riug the moon 


To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs. Sp. X. Lear. 
Let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mrſs of the houſe. Sha. 
Like the lily, 


That once was miſtreſs of the field and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head and periſh. Sha. Hen. VIII. 

He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, 
Were it the mi/tre/s court of mighty Europe. Sha. 

I will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to ſpeak; 
My nuſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. Shaky/. 

The late queen's gentlewomaa! a Knight's 

daughter ! 
To be her miſtreſs" miftreſs / the queen's queen. Sh. 

Rome now is e, of the whole world, ſea 
and land, to either pole. Ben Jonſon's Catilins. 

Woader not, ſov'reign miſtreſs / if perhaps 
Thou can'ſt, who art ſole wonder; much leis arm 
Thy looks, the heav'n of muldneſs, with diſdain. 

Miltn. 

Thoſe who aſſert the lunar orb preſides 
O'er humid bodies, and the ocean guides ; 

Whoſe waves obſequious ebb, or ſwelling run 
With the declining or encreaſing moon; 

With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain 

As miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmore. 

What a miſerable ſpectacle, for a nation that 
had been ire at ſea ſo long. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. A woman who has ſomething in poſſeſſion. 

There had ſhe enjoyed berſelf while ſhe was 
m ſtreſs of herſelf, had no other thoughts but 
ſuch as might ariſe out of quiet ſenſes. Sidney. 

Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you ee of the Indies were; 
Though ftreighter bounds your fortune. did con- 

fine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. . 

3. A woman killed in any thing. 

A letter deſires all young wives to make them- 
ſelves miſtr:ſſe; of Wingate's Arithmetick. Addiſon. 

A woman teacher. 

Ere& public ſchools, provided with the beſt and 
ableſt matters and ir een. Swift, 

5. A woman beloyed and courted. 

They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, 
or very rarely to ſee his mne, whom they pre- 
tended he. ſhould forthwith marry. Clar 

Nice honour ſtill engages to requite 
Falſe ies and proud with flight for flight. Gr. 

6. A term of contemptuors addreſs. 

Look you pale, mffreſs, 
Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs of her eye? Shak. 

7. A whore; a concubine. 

MisTrvu'sT. . ſ. [ms and truſt.) Diffidence ; 
ſuſpicion ; want of confidence. 

He needs not our , fince he delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction juſt. Shakeſpeare': Macbetb. 

Not then miſtru/?, but tender love, injoins, 
That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind 1 

1H6R. 

ToMisTarv'sT.v. a. [ mis and truſt.] To ſuſpect; 
to doubt ; to regard with diffidence. 

Will any man allege thoſe human infirmities, 
as reaſons why theſe things ſhould be mi{rufted or 
doubted of. Hooker 

By a divine inſtinct, mens minds mie / 
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Enſuing . a5 f we ſeg, 

The waters ſwell be 41 ſtorm. She. 
ate her own books Hr uſted at the fight, 

On that ſide war, on this a ſungle fight. Culiy. 

The celation of a Spartan yduth, that ſuffered a 


x concealed under his robe to tear out his bow- 


els, is e hy men of buſineſs. Brown. 
gen'rous train complies, f 
he fraud miftrufts in 8 fair diſguiſe. 2 * 
IST&USTFUL, adj, [ miſtruſt and fall.] Ditti« - 
FE. pry J. Lr ,t and fad.] Difti- 
BE . it cowardice 
0 fu, where a noble mane | 
Hath 9 an open hand in ſign of love. Sh. 
Here the mſiru/if«! fowl no harm ſuſpects, 
So ſafe are all things which our king protects. Ji. 
Mts Txu's TFULNESS. 3. . [from mſtrut ful. } | 
Diftidence ; doubt. 
Without him I found a weakneſs, and a mri - 


fubneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt 


ſtrength, when at any time I miſt him. Sidney. 
Mts T&vu'sTrULLY. adv. [from aral 

With ſuſpicion; with miſtruſt. | 
Mis Tzxu'sT LESS. adj. | from miſtruft.] Confi- 

dent; unſuſpecting. C4 e 
Where he doth in ſtream mi/iruftl-f; play, 

Veil'd with night's robe, they ſtalk the ſhore 

abroad. Crew. 
Mis rv. adj. [from miſt.] | 
1. Clouded ; overſpread with miſts. 
The morrow fair with purple beams 

Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the miffy night. F. Qu. - 
Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 

That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 

Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 

Clap dead mens graves ; and from their miſty jaws + 

Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. Sh. 
Parents overprize their children, while they be- 

hold them through the vapours of affection, 

which alter the appearance, as things ſeem big- 

ger in m/ly mornings. - Wotton. - 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain 


ground, 
And floating fields lie undiſtinguiſh*d round. Pope. 
2. Obſcure ; dark ; not plain. 
To MiSUNDERS TND. v. a. | mis and under land.] 
To miſconceive ; to miſtake. 
The words of Tertullian, as they are by them 
alledged, are miſunderſtood. Hooker. - 


He failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both + 
called Eden, and altogether miſunder flood two of 
the four rivers. Kaki 


In vain do men take ſanctuary in ſuch mſunder- 
ſi1od expreſſions as theſe; and from a falſe perſua- - 
ſion that they cannot reform their lives, never go 
about 1t. South, - 
This if it be neglected, will make the reader 
very much miſtake and miſunderſiand his meaning. 
44e. 
Were they only deſigned to inſtru the three 
ſucceeding generations, they are in no danger of 
being m:/underflood. Addiſon. 
The example of a good man is the beſt direc. - 
tion we can follow in the performance of our du- 
ty; the moit exact rules and precepts are ſubject 


enden. to be miſun:r/icod ; ſome at leaſt will miſtake their 


meaning. Rogers's Sen mat. 
M15UxDERSTA/NDING. #. f. [from jr.; 


and. | 
7 1. Diſſenſion; difference; 1 
There is a great miſunderſtanding betwixt the 
corpuſcular philoſophers and the chemiſts. Boyle. 

Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion miſe 
under/tandinys among friends. Swift. 

2. Error; miſconception. 

Sever the conſtruction of the injury from the 
point of contempt, imputing it to miſu.elerſtunding 
or fear. Bacm. 

M:sv'sacs. . , [from miſuſe. ] 

- 1, Abuſe; ill uſe. 

2. Bad treatment. 

To Mis cs E. v. a. [meſaſcr, Fr. mis and uſe.] To » 
treat and uſe improperly ; tv abuſe. 

You muſuſe the rev rence of your place, + 
As a falſe favourite doth his priace's name 


In deeds diſhon'rable, 


. Shateſpeart's H * 
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Tt hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to % 
the fervent zeal of men to religious arms, by con- 
verting the monies that have been levied for ſuch 
wars to their own ſervices. Raleigh, 

Bacchus, that firſt trom out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of ed wine. Milton, 

Machiavel makes it appcar, that the weakneſs 
of Italy, once ſo ſtrong, was cauſed by the cor- 
rupt practices of the papacy, in depraving and 
miſuſing religion. South. 

Mrsv'ss. n. ſ. [from the verb] 

1. Evil or cruel treatment. 

Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe, 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 

By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame retold. Shakſ. Henry IV. 
2. Wrong or erroneous uſe. | 

How names taken for things miſlead the under- 


ſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical 


writers would diſcover, and that in words little 
ſuſpected of any ſuch »:i//-. Locke. 
3. Miſapplication ; abuſe. 

We have reaſon to humble ourſelves before 
God by faſting and prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh 
the miſuſe of our mercies, by ſtopping the courte 
of them. Atterd us y. 

To Mis wx'Ex. v. n. [mis and ween.] To mis- 
judge; to diſtruſt. Obſolete. 

Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 
Why then ſhould witleſs man ſo much e. 

Fairy Queer, 

To Miswe'xDp. v. n. {is and pen dan, Saxon.) 
To go wrong. Obſolete. 

Every thing begun with reaſon, 

Will come by ready means unto his end: 
But things miſcounſelled muſt nceds mifzv-rd. 
Hubberd, 
In this maze ſtill wand'red and m:i/wwent, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the ſame, 
To make the miſcreant more to feel his _ 
MIX, 

Mis v. u. ſ. A kind of mineral. 

Ni contains no vitriol but that of iron : it is 
a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow 
colour, of friable ſtructure, and reſembles the 
golden marcaſites. Hill. 

Mir k. n. ſ. [ie, French; jt, Dutch.) 

1. A ſmall inſect found in cheeſe or corn; a 
weren. 

Virginity breeds mit.s, like a checſe, conſumes 
itſelf to the very paring, and dies with feeding its 
own ſtomach. Shakejpeare, 

The poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 
Eularges to ten millions of degrees, 

The „ite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand 
Leatt animal. Philips. 

The idea of two is as diſtin from the idea of 
three, as the magnitude of the earth from that of 
a mite. Locke. 

2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen 
penny weight twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, 
of which there are twenty in the grain, of ſter- 
ling filver, and is in value forty-three Engliſh 
pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. 
Arbuthnt. 

3. Any thing prob erbially ſmall ; the third part 
of a farthing. 

Though any man's corn they do bite, 

They will not allow him a me, Tuer. 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 
Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. Dryden. 

Did 1 &'er my mit: with-hold 

From the impotent and old. Sift. 

4. A ſmall particle. 

Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill, they will be 
Nained with red, becauſe the ants thruſt in their 
ſtings, and inſtill in'o them a ſmall ze of their 
ſtin ing liquor, which hath the ſame effect as oil 
of vitriol. Ray on the Creation. 

M:T#'L1A. n. . A plant. Miller. 

M1'THRIDATE. n. f. [mithridate, Fr. 

Alithridate is one of the capital medicines of the 
Mops, conſiſting of a great number of ingre- 
diente, and has its name from its inventor Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus. Quincy, 


MIX 


But you of learning and religion, 

And virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 
A mithritate, whoſe operation | 

Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid, 


Donne. 
M1'T#RIDATE muſtard. n. ſ. [ thlaſpi, Lat.] A 
plant. Muller. 


M1'T16 ANT. adj. [mitizan:, Lat.] Lenient ; le- 
nitive. 

To MrT1GAaTE. v. a. [min, Latin; niger, 
French. ] 

1. Totemper; to make leſs rigorous. 

We could greatly with, that the rigour of their 
opinion were allayed and mitigated, Hooker. 

2. To alleviate; to make mild; to aſſuage. 

Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 
And counſel mitigat!s the greateſt ſmart. Fairy Q. 

All it can do is, to devite how that which muſt 
be endured may be mitigated, and the inconve- 


that, when the beſt things are not poſſible, the 
belt may be made of thoſe that are. Hooker. 

3. To mollify ; to make leſs ſevere; to ſoften. 

I undertook 
Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mazgate their doom, 
On me deriv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lyft. 

4. To cool ; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of mitigativg 
the fierceneſs of a party, of ſoftening the envious, 
quieting the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced. 

Addiſon's Spettator. 

MtT1cA'T10N. . . [ mitigatio, Lat. mitig«tion, 
Fr. from mitigate. ] Abatement of any thing pe- 
nal, harſh, or painful. 

The king would not have one penny abated of 
that granted to him by parliament, becauſe it 
might encourage other countries to pray the like 
releaſe or »:itigtion, Bacon, 

They cauſed divers ſubjects to be indicted of 
ſundry crimes ; and when the bills were found 
committed them, and futfered them to languiſh 
long in priſon, to extort from them great fines 
and ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and 
mitigations. Bacon's Henry VII. 

MITRE. ». /. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Latin. ] 

1. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mtre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, ſav'd from impious hands. Dry, 

2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. 

Biſhopricks or burning, tes or faggots, have 
been the rewards of different perſons, according 
as they pronounced theſe conſecrated ſyllables, or 
not. Watts. 

Mi'rxx. J. .. [ Among workmen. ] A kind 

MUTER. } of joining two boards together. 

Ml: 's 
 MYTrEn. adj. [mitre, Fr. from mic.] Adorned 
with a mitre. 

Shall the loud herold gur ſucceſs relate, 

Or mitred prieſt appoiat the tolema day? Prim. 

Metie abbots, uneng us, were thoſe that were 
exempt from the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having 
within their own precincts epiſcopal authority, 
and being lords in parliament were called abbots 
ſovereign. Aylfe's Pare gon. 

MUTTrSNT. ach. | mittens, Lat.] Sending forth; 
emitting. 

The fiuxion proceedeth from humours peccant 
in quantity or quality, thruſt forth by the part 
mitt-nt upon the inferior weak parts. Wiſeman. 

M1'TtT#Xs. u. / [mitaine, French.] It is ſaid 
that mit is the original word; whence Mitten, the 
plural, and afterwards mittens, as in chicken, 

1. Coarle gloves for the winter. 

December mutt be expreſſed with a horrid aſ- 
pet, as alſo January clad in Iriſh rug, holding in 
furred 2-25 the ſign of Capricorn. Peacham an D. 

2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering 
the fingers. 

3- To handle one without mitten. To uſe one 
roughly. A low phraſe. Ainſworth, 

M1'r TiMus. | Latin.] A warrant by which a 
juſtice commits an offender to priſon. 

To MIX. v. a. [ miſſchen, Dutch; nic, Latin.) 
1. To unite to ſomething elſe. 


niencies thereof countervailed as near as may be, 


g 
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Ephraim hath mized himſelf among the people. 
Hoſea, vii. 8. 

2. To unite various ingredients into one maſs. 

A mixed multitude went up with them, and 
flocks and herds. Ex:dus, xii. 38. 

He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and 
our of his lips a flaming breath, and out of hi; 
tongue he caſt out ſparks and tempeſts ; and they 
were all mixt together. 2 Fſdras, 

Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mx 
And nouriſh all things. Milton, 

3- To form of ditterent ſubſtances or kinds. 

I have choſen an argument, mix! of religious 
and civil conſiderations; and likewiſe mix: be- 
tween contemplative and active. Bacon, Ho'y War, 

4. To join; to mingle ; to confuſe. 

Brothers, you mx your ſadneſs with ſome fear; 
This is the Englith not the Turkiſh court. Shak p, 
She turns, on hoſpit..vle thoughts intent; 

What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 

What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 

Taſtes, nor well join'd, inelegant, but bring 

Taſte after tafte, upheld with kindeſt change. 
Mil», 

Ta Mix v.n. To be united into one maſs, nut 
by junction of ſurfaces, but by mutual intromiſlion 
of parts. 

But is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful pailages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with one connatural duſt ? 

Milian. 
If ſpirits embrace, 
Total they mx, union of pure with pure 
Deſiring; or reſtrain'd conveyance need 
As fleſh to mx with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. M.. 

Mix EN. a. J. [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghill; a 
layttal. 

Mix Tiox. 1. J. [mixtion, Fr. from mix.] Mix- 
ture: confuſion of one thing with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have 
pieced it out by the mixicn of vacuity among bo- 
dies, believing it is that which makes one rarer 
than another. Digby on Bodies, 

They are not to be lightly paſt over as elemen- 
tary or ſubterraneous int. Brow. 

MrxTLy. adv. [from m.] With coalition of 
different parts into one. 

Mix TRE. nf. [mixtura, Latin.) 

1. The act of mixing; the ſtate of being mixed. 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do ſo 
qualify and corre& the one the danger of the 
other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us 
preſume, as well as we are kept under with the 
tenſe of our own wretchedneſs ; nor, while we 
truſt in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, 
fear be able to tyrannize orer us! 

Thoſe liquors are expelled out of the body 
which, by their mixture, convert the aliment into 
an animal liquid, Arb bau. 

I, by baleful furies led, 
With monſtrous wixture ſtam'd my mother's bed. 
Pope. 

2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. ; 

Come vial—\V hat if this mixture do not work at 
all. Sbake/p ts 

While we live in this world, where good and 
bad men are blended together, and where there is 
alſo amxture of good and evil wiſely diſtributed by 
God, to ſerve the ends of his providence. Ates. 

3- That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood, than as a mind free and diſentangled from 
all corporeal mxture;, perceiving and moving all 
things. Stilling fleet. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poſlible for a 
community to exiſt, that had not a prevailing 
mixture of piety in its conſtitution. Adifijon's Froz%. 

MizMAzs, a. .. | A cant word, formed from 
mae by reduplication.] A maze; a labyrinth, 

Thofe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mine of variety of opinions and 
authors to truth. Locke. 
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MOB 


The mizz is a maſt in the ſtern or back part of 


a ſhip: in ſome large ſhips there are two ſuch 
maſts, that ſtanding next the main maſt is called 
the main mzz-n, and the other near the poop the 
bonaventure agen: the length of a ren maſt 
is half that of the main maſt, or the ſame with 
that of the main-top maſt from the quarterdeck, 
and the length of the mwzzw topmaſt is half that. 
Bail-y. 
A commander at ſea had his leg fractured by 
the fall of his nizzm topmaſt. , Sur ger y. 
Mr'zzv. n./. A bog; a quagmire. Ainſworth. 
Mwzxo'x1CKs, . .. [por] The att of me- 


mory.. 
Mo, adj. (ma, Saxon; mar, Scottiſh.] Making 
greater number ; more. Obſolete. 
Calliope and muſes mo, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 
Their ivory lates lay by. Spenſer. 
With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things =o, 
For oxteem and horſeteem in plough for to go. 


Mo. adv. Further ; longer. Obſolete. 
Sing no more ditties, ſing no 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 
Since Summer was firſt leafy. Shakrſpeare. 
To MOAN. v. a. [from mænan, Saxon, to 
grieve. ] To lament ; to deplore. 
To Moan, v.n. To grieve; to make lamenta- 
tion. 
The gen'rous band redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Unpity'd and unheard, where miſery moans. Thom, 
Mo ax. 1. . [from the verb.] Lamentation ; au- 
dible ſorrow ; grief expreſſed in words or cries. 
I have difabled mine eſt te, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do I now make muan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur'd her 


mon; 
The ſalt tears fell from her, and ſoften'd the ſtones. 
Shak- ſpear e. 
 Sullen mo t, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts. Pope's St. Cœcilla. 

MoaAT. . 1 Lt., French, a mound; mota, 
tow Latin.] A canal of water round a houſe or 
caſtle for defence. 

The caſt'e I found of good ſtrength, having a 
great 9.4 round about it, the work of a noble 
gentleman, of whoſe unthrifty ſon he had bought 
It. Sidney. 

The fortreſs thrice him elf in perſon ſtorm'd 4 
Your valour bravcly did th atfault fuſtain, 

And fill'd the mo. te; and ditches with the lain. Dr. 

No walls were yet, nor fence, nur note, nor 


mound, 
Nor drum was heard. Dryden's Ovid. 


To Mor. v. «. | motter, French; from the 


2 To ſurround with canals by way of de- 
nce, 

I will preſently to St. Luke's ; there at he moxted 
Grange refdes this dejected Mariana. Shakeſpeare. 

An arm of Lethe,. with a gentle flow, 

The palace mats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. 

Dryden. 

He ſe-s he c hardly approach greatneſs, but, 
X a mated caſtl he muſt tirſt paſs the mud and 
filth with which it is encompatled. Dryden. 

Mos. » / ſcontraRted from mol ile, Latin. ] The 
coud : a tumultuous rout. 

Parts of different ipecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the dau ber; a 
very monſter in a Barthulomew-fair, for the mob 
to gaye at. Dryden. 

Prearns are but int-rlades, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes ; 
Compaunds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 

A cluſter of c were making themſelves merry 
with their betters. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Mc.s. =. J. {from l.] A kind of female un- 
Gels for the head. 


1 uſſer 4 
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MoOC 


7 Mon, v. a, Dun the noun. ] To harraſs, or 
overbear by tumult. 

Mo'sz 8154. adj. [from mb.) Mean; done after 
the manner of the mob. 

To Mes LE. v. a, [ſometimes written mable, 
perhaps by a ludicrous alluſion to the French j: n' 
PR To dreſs groſsly or inelegantly. 

But who, oh ! who hath ſeen the n d queen, 
Run barefoot up and down. Shek:ſpeare's Hamlt. 

Mos. n. /. An American drink made of po- 
catoes. 

Mo's11 . ». f. [mobil:, French. ] The populace; 

he rout ; the mob. 
+ Long experience has found it true of the un- 
thinking obi, that the cloſer they ſhut their 
eyes the wider they open their hands. South's Serm. 

The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are 
reſtleſs with one. L'F fironge. 

MozrLiTY. . . [mobilud, trench j mobilitas, 
Latin. 

I. Ilan is the power of being moved. Locke. 
Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
Kind of inquietude. Wotton. 

The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions, whoſe revolutions might out-laſt the exem- 
plary ability, and outmeaſure time irfelf. By. VJ. Er. 

You tell, it is ingenite, active force, 
Mo/ility, or native power to move; 
Words which mean nothing. 

2. Nimbleneſs ; activity. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of 
their ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the 
ſwiftneſs and mobility of theirs, which ſerved them 
in great ſtead in the fligtit. Arbuthuot. 

3. [In cant language. | The populace. 

She ſingled you ont with her eve as commander 
in chief of the mob:/1ty. Dryden's Din Scbaſtian. 

4. Fickleneſs; inconſtancy. Ainſworth. 

Moc#ro-sToNE. z. . from Maca, therefore 
more properly Mocha-ftone. 

Moche-ftones are related to the agat, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations repreſenting moſſes, 
ſhrubs, and branches, black, brown, red, in the 
ſubſtance of the ſtone. Weodward. 

To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer, French; moccio, 
Welſh. ] 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule; 

All the regions 

Do ſemingly revolt; and who reſiſt 

Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 

And periſh conſtant fools. Sb th: ſp. Corial anus, 

Many thoutand widows 

Shall this his mock, 1-4 out of their dear huſbands ; 

Meck mothers from their ſons, meck caſtles down. ' 
Shak-ſpeare. 


Blackmore. 


We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to \Windfor. Shukeſpeare. 
I am as one mcked of his neighbour ; the juſt, 
upright man is nc te to ſcorn. Fob. Xii. 4. 
2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in con- 
tempt. 
I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocting marriage with a dame of France. Sha. 
2. To defeat; to elude. 
My father is gone into his grave, 
And with his ſpirit fadly 1 ſurvive, 
To mx the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raiſe out 
Rotten opinion. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. To fool; to tantalize x to play on contemp- 
tuouſly. 
He will not 
Meck us with his bleſt fight, then ſnatch him hence, 
Soon we ſhall ſee our hope return. Milton's P. Keg. 
Why do I overlive ?- 
Why am I mx#'d with death, and lenzthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain ? Mien“: Paradiſe Loft. 
Heav'n's fuller influence mc; our dazzi'd fight, 
Too great its brightaeſs, and too ttrong its 1 5 
. 
To Mock. v. n. To make contemptuous ſport. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to „ at form. SH. 
A ſtallion horſe is as a mecking friend ; he neigh- 


eth under every one. Eeclaſ. XAiil. 6. 


MOC 


| A reproach upon the heathen, and a mocking to 
all countries. Exek. xxii. 4. 
When thou mock /, ſhall no man make thee a 
ſham'd ? Jobs 
Moc. . . [from the verb.] 
1. Ridicule; act of contempt ; fleer; ſneer : 
gibe ; flirt. 
Tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 
tlath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones. Shak. Henry V. 
Oh, 'tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch mock, 
To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shae. 
Fools make a mock at fin. Prov. xiv. 9. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have at- 
froued God, derided his word, and made a mot of 
every thing that is ſacred ? Till uſu. 
Colin makes moc& at all her piteous ſmart, ' 
A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his heart. Gay. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. | 
Now reach a ſtrain, my lute, 
Above ner mot, or be tor ever mute. Craſbaru. 
Mock. adj. Falſe ; counterfeit ; not real. 
The et altroger, El attrologo fingido. Dryd. 
That ſuperior greatneſs and mock majeſty, which 
is aſcribed to the prince of fallen angels, is admi- 
rably preſerved. Spectator. 
Mo/ck 4B UE dj. from mc. JExpoſedto deriſion. 
Thoſe that are good manners at the court, are 
as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of 
the country is moſt mockable at court. Shakeſpeares 


MocKk-?KIVET. 
Mockx-wiLLow, buf Plants. Ainſworth, 
Mo'cxEL. adj. |the ſame with mckle. See 


Micke. This word is varioufly written mickey. 
mickel, mochil, machel, nuckle. ] Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 
And mckell maſt to the hutband did yield. Spenſer. 

Mo'ckxER. . /. | from mock. ] 

1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; a ſcoffer; a 
derider. 

Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they 
ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you 
are. Shakeſpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon ſo 
great and holy an ordinance, in which God is fo 
ſeldom mocked but it is to the mocker's confuſion. 

South's Sermonss 

2. A deceiver ; an eluſory impoſtor. 

Mo'cKERY. 3. /. | mocquerie, French. ] 

1. Deriſion; ſcorn ; iportive inſult. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen- 
The laughing-ſtock of furtunes mockeries, 

Am the only daughter of a King and 

Spenjer's Fairy Qucen. 

Why ſhould publick 3 print 3 
ter teſt of truth than ſevere railing ſarcaſms. att. 

Grace at meals is now generally ſo performed, 
as to look more like a mxkery upon devotion, than 
any ole mu application of the mind unto God. Lau. 

2. Ridicule; contemptudus merriment. 

A new method they have of turning things that 
are ſerious into mocks! y an art of contradiction by 
way of ſcorn, wherewith we were long ſithence 
forewarned, Hooker, 

Sport; ſubject of laughter. 

What cannot be preferv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes, Shak. Othello, 
Of the boly place they made a mockery, 2 Mac. 

4. V zaity of attempt; deluſory labour; vain effort. 

It is as the air, mvuluerable ; 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. — — 

5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance; vain 

To have done is to hang quite out faſhion 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. SD. 

W hat though no friends in fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dauces. Pope's Miſcellanies. 

MockinG-B1kv. 8. . | mocking and bird. } An. 
American bird, which imitates notes of (ex. 
birds. 

Mo'cx1nGLyY. adv, | from mocks), In con- 
tempt ; petulantly; with inſult. 

Mocx1NG-STOCK, a. { [mocking and ffock.} A 


but for mextiunent. 
Mo'oat., 


ö 


M OD 


-» Mo'par, adj. modale, French; dali, Lat.) Re- 
lating to the form or mode, not the eſſence. 

When we ſpeak of faculties of the ſoul, we aſſert 
not with the ſchools their real diſtin&tion from it, 
but only a »odal diverſity. Glanwill:'s Scepſis. 

Mova't1Ty k. ſ. | from medal.] Accidental dif- 
ference ; modal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is 
diſcriminated, are the natural elements of ſpeech ; 
and the application of them in their ſeveral com- 
poſitions, or words made of them, to ſignify things, 
or the mdalities of things, and fo to ſerve for com- 


- munication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 


MODE. . ſ. [mod:, French; modus, Latin. 
1. External variety; accidental ditcrumination : 


accident. 
A mod: is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of it- 


ſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 
ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, 


for that reaſon, is called its ſubject. uit Legick. 
Few allow mcde to be called a being in the fame 
perfect ſenſe as a ſubſtance is, and ſome modes have 


- evidently more of real entity than others. Mats. 


2. Gradation ; degree. 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide 
extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam; 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound ſagaciaus on the tainted green. Pope. 
3- Manner ; method ; form ; faſhion. 
Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly fpread, in regal mode, 
With diſhes pil'd. Milton's Parudliſe Reg. 
The duty itſelf being reſolved upon, the mode of 
doing it may be eafily found. Taylor's Guide. 
4. State; quality. 
My death 


. Charges the d-; for what in me was purchas'd, 


Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort, 
For thou the garland wear ſt ſucceſſively. Shak. 
[Aſade, French. ] Faſhion ; cuſtom. 
here are certain garbs and »:9des of ſpeaking, 
which vary with the times; the faſhion of our 
clothes being not more ſubject to alteration than 
that of our fpeech. Denb. 
We are to prefes the bleſſings of Providence 


defore the ſplendid curioſities of nde and imagina- 


tion. | L' Eftrange. 
They were invited from all parts ; and the fa- 


vour of learning was the humour and mode of the 


age. Templi. 
As we ſee on coins the different faces of per- 
ſons, we ſee too their different habits and dreſſes, 
according to the md: that prevailed. Addiſon. 
Tho” wrong the d, comply; more ſenſe is 
ſhewn | 
In wearing other's follies than your own. Young. 
Tf faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, 
What wonder meds in wit ſhould take their 
turn ? | Pope. 
MODEL. ». /. [ madlele, French; modu/us, Lat.) 
1. A repreſentation in little of ſomething made 
or done. 
I'll draw the form and e of our battle; 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
Aud part in juft proportion our ſmall ſtrength. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
You have the n, of ſeveral ancient temples, 
though the temples and the gods are periſhed. 
Addiſon. 
2. A copy to be imitated. 
A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build 
his manſion-houſe by the - of Solomon's palace. 
Hoster. 
They cannot ſee ſin in thoſe means they uſe, 


with intent to reform to their ndl hat they call 
religion. 


5 K. Charls. 
2. A mould; any thing which ſhews or gives 


the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 


Nothing can we call our own but death; 
And that ſinall »-de/ of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
Shakeſpearc. 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is mea- 


As he who preſumes ſteps into the throne of 


MOD 


God, fo he that deſpairs meaſures providenee 


his own little contracted de. South. 
5. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have two unex- 
ampled ſenſes. Something repreſentative. 
I have commended to his goodneſs 
The mode! of onr chaſte loves, his young daughter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6, Something ſmall and diminutive ; for uu. 
a ſmall meaſure : which, perhaps, is likewiſe the 
meaning of the example affixed to the third ſenſe. 
England! model to thy inward greatneſs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart. Sha p. 

To Mo'vEL. v. a. [modelr, French.) To plan; 
to ſhape; to mould; to form ; to delineate. 

When they come to mode! heav'n, 

And calculate the ſtars, how they will wield 

The mighty frame. Milton's Poradiſe Loft. 

The government is md:lled after the ſame man- 
ner with that of the Cantons, as much as ſo ſmall 
a community can imitate thoſe of ſo large an ex- 
tent. Addiſon on Ituly. 

Mo'prELLER. . from model) Planner; 
ſchemer ; contriver. 

Our great modellen of gardens have their maga- 
zines of plants to diſpoſe of. Spectator. 

MO/DERATE. adj. [mderatus, Latin; modere, 
French.) 

1. Temperate: not exceſſive. 

Sound ſleep cometh of moderats eating, but pangs 
of the belly are with an inſatiable man. &Eccluf. 

2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of mod-rute members managed with ſo 
much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin houſe, 
for paſſing a vote, that the King's conceſſions were 
a ground for a future ſettlement. Swift. 

Fix'd to one part, but nd rate to the reſt. Pops. 

3- Not luxurious ; not expenſive. 

There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out 

A moderate table. Shaksſp. Timm of Athens, 

4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine in a 
tenet. 
Theſe are tenets which the moderateſi of the Ro- 
maniſts will not venture to affirm. Smalvridg-. 
5. Placed between two extremities; holding 
the mean. 
Quietly conſider the trial that hath been thus 
long had of both Kinds of reformation; as well 
this md:rate Kind, which the church of England 
hath taken, as that other more extreme and rigor- 
ous, which certain churches elſewhere have better 
liked. Hooker. 
6. Of the middle rate. 

More mderate gifts might have prolong'd his 

dare, 

Too early fitted for a better ſtate. Dryden. 
To Mo'DERATE. v. a. | d, Latin; moderer, 
French. ] 


to quiet; to repreſs. 


| With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 


The ſtrong extremities of their rage. Spenſer. 
2. To make temperate ; to qualify, 

Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe 
To fan your air, and moderate your ſkies. Fla km. 
Ay its aſtringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
quality of warm water. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
| MobvErATELY. adv. — moderate] 
1. Temperately ; mildly. 
2. In a middle degree. 

Each nymph but wderatcly fair, 
Commands with no leſs rigor here. Muller. 
Blood in a healthy ſtate, when let out, its red 
part ſhould congeal ſtrongly and ſoon, in a niafs 
wderately tough, and ſwim in the ſerum. Arbuth. 
Mo':ERATENESS. #. ſ. [from moderate. ] Statc 
of being moderate; temperateneſs. Maderaten 
is commonly uſed of things, and moderation of per- 
ſons. i | 
MoDERA'T1ON, a. ſ. [ moderatio, Latin. ] 
1. Forbearance of extremity ; the contrary tem- 
per to party violence; ſtate of Keeping a due mean 
betwixt extremes. 
Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which 


aboliſhed all popiſh ceremonies, to come back again 


1. To regulate; to reſtrain; to ſtill; to pacify; 


MOD 


to the middle point of evenneſs and moderation y Hoot, 
A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to 
knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour 
and prudence, is the true notion of that much 
talked of, much miſunderſtood virtue, modsr ation, 


Atterbury, 
In moderation placing all my glory, : 
While tories call me whig, and Whigs a tory. 
Pr p-, 
2. Calmneſs of mind; equanimity. Ars 
French. ] 
Equally inur'd 
By moderation either ſtate to bear, 
Proſperous, or adverſe. Milten's Par, Laſ. 
3 Frugality in expence. A.nſepo th, 


Movtra'roR. n. . [maderatir, Latin; moder- 
cur, French. 

1. The perſon or thing that calms or reſtraius. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of 
unquiet thoughts, a maderator of pathons, and a pro- 
curer of contentedueſs. Walton" s Anger, 

2. One who preſides in a diſputation, to reſtrain 
the contending parties from indecency, and confine 
them to the queſtion. 

Sometimes the moderator is more troubleſome 
than the actor, Bacon's EH. 

How does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the op- 
ponent with the reſpondent, like a long-practiſcd 
mod:rator ? Mor. 

The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court 
ſet, opens the caſe to the judge, chairman, or mod-= 
rator of the atſembly, and gives his own reatons for 
his opinion. Matt 

MODERN. m /. [moderne, French; from - 
den nus, low Latin; ſuppoſed a caſual corruption 
of bodiernus, Vel potius ab adverbio wats, modernus, 
ut a die diurnus. Hin}. | 

1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 

Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the 
modern writers, that have laboured in natural ma- 
gick, have noted a ſympathy between the ſun aud 
certain herbs. Bacon. 

The glorious parallels then downward bring 

To dern wonders, and to Britain's king. Prior. 

2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar ; mean; common. 

Trifles, tuch as we preſent md: friends withal. 

Soakeipeare. 
The juſtice 2 

With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. Shakeſp. 

We have our philoſophical perfons to make mz- 
dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Mo'nervs. 2. J. Thoſe who have lived lately, 
oppoſed to the ancients. 

There are maden who, with a light variation, 
adopt the opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence; 
Ancients in phraſe, mere modern; in their ſenſe ! 

Pope, 

Mo'px NIS. v. ſ. [from modern.) Deviation 

from the ancient and claſſical manner. A word 
invented by Swift. 

Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings, aud quaint - 
de! niſms. Swift. 

To MO'vERN15E. v. a. [from mdern.] To adapt 
ancient compoſitions to modern perſons or things; 
to change ancient to modern language. 

Mo'D:&xNEss. ». /. [from modern.] Novelty. 

MO'DEST. adj. m, Fr. nde/tus, Lat.) 

1, Not arrogant ; not preſumptuous; not boaſt- 
ful ; baſhful. 

Of boaſtiig more than of a tomb afraid; 

A ſoldier ſhould be made/? as a maid. Tung. 

2. Not impudent; not forward. 

Reſolve me with all ii haſte, which way 

Thou might'ſ deſerve, or they impoſe this 

uſage. Shak: ſpears 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd 

A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 

The bluſhing beauties of a ode? maid. Dryden. 

3. Not looſe ; not unchaſte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the d wife 3 
the virtuous creature, that hach the jealous fool to 


her huſband. Shak. ſpeare. 
| 41. . Net 
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MOD 


4. Not exceſſive; not extreme; moderate 
within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even ſo much 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf mt enough without 
a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

During the laſt four years, by a d compu- 
tation, there have been brought into Breſt above 
ſix millions ſterling in bullion. Addiſon. 

Mo'pESsT Lx. adv. | from e.] 

1. Not arrogantly ; not pretumptuouſly. 

Thy learn'd, well-bred ; and tho' well-bred, 

fincere ; 

fil; bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope. 

I may wd conclude, that whatever errors 
there may be in this play,, there are not thoſe 
which lave been objected to it. Dr yden's Don Sebaſt, 

Firſt he mod;/ily conjectures, 

His pupil might be tir'd with lectures: 

Which help'd to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swift. 

2. Not impudeutly ; nut forwardly ; with re- 
ſpect. 

I, your glaſs, 
Will di diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſel{ggyhich yet you know not of. Sh. 

3. Not loofely ; not lewdly ; with decency. 

4. Not exceilively ; with moderation. 

Mops TV. . þ | mode; te, Fr. modeſtas, Latin. ] 

1. Not arrogance ; not preſumptuoutneſs. 

They cannot, with md /ty, think to have found 
out abtolutely the beſt which the wit of men may 

de viſe. Hooker. 

2. Not impudence ; not forwardneſs : as, bis 
*. itian Was u ged with modeſty. 

3. Moderation; decency. 

A lord will hear you play ; 

But I am doubtful of your wies, 

Leſt over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into ſome merry paſſion. 

4. Chaſtity ; purity of manners. 

Would you not ſwear, 
All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, 
By theſe exterior ſhews ? But ſhe is more, 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not mode/?y. Shakeſpeare. 

Of the general character of women, which is 
modeſty, he has taken a moſt becoming care; for 
his amorous expreſſions go no farther than virtue 
may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that mdeffy will not 
permit her to anſwer. : Clariſſa. 

Mo'vesTY PIECE. n./. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part 
of the ſtays before, being part of the tucker, is 
called the modefl „iece. Addiſ. Guardian. 

Mo'p»1icu. . /. | Latin.] Small portion ; pit- 
tance. 

What modicums of wit he utters; his evaſions 
have ears thus long. Shake p. Trails and Creſſida. 

Though hard their fate, 
A cruiſe of water, and an ear of corn, 
Yet ſtill they grudg'd that mdicium. Dryden. 

MovrrraBLeE. adj, [from mdify.] That may 
be diverſified by accidental differences. 

It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diſ- 
tinct, viſible image in the uniform, invariable eſ- 
ſence of God, than in variouſly md;fiable matter; 
but the manner how I ſee either till —_— wy 

OCKEs 


Movprr1caBLE: adj, [from modify. ] Diverſi- 
fiable by various modes. 
Moptric T iox. nf. [ mdification, French.) 
The act of modifying any thing, or giving it new 
accidental differences of external qualities or mode. 
The chief of all ſigns is human voice, and the 
ſeveral ad fcationt thereof by the organs of ſpeech, 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the motions 
of the mouth. Holder. 
The phenomena of colours in refracted or re- 
flected light, are not cauſed by new modifications of 
the light variouſly impreſſed, according to the va- 
rious terminations of the light and ſhadow. Newten. 
If theſe powers of cogitation, volition, and ſen- 
ſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor 
acquirable to matter by any motion or modification 
of it, it neceſſarily follows that they proceed 
from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal 


uihabitant withia us, which we call ſpirit. Bentley. 


Shakeſp. 


-M OD 


t. To change the external qualities or accidents 
of any thing; to ſhape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of apt- 
neſs to be conjoined in ſyllables and words through 
the voluble motions of the organs, that they modify 
and diſcriminate the voice without appearing to 
diſcontinue it. Helden. 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white 
light which fell upon the paper, did, without any 
confine of thadow to modify it, become coloured 
all over with one uniform colour, the colour be- 
ing always the ſame in the middle of the paper as 
at the edges. Newton's Opticks. 

2. To loften; to moderate. 

Of his grace 

He modifes his firſt ſevere decree, 

The keener edge of battle to rebate. 

To Mo'viry. v. a. To extenuate. 

After all this diſcanting and md:fying upon the 
matter, there is hazard on the yielding fide. 

L' Eftrange. 

Mon1'.Lox, n. ſ. [ French; dialas, Latin. 

Modilluus, in architecture, are little brackets 
which are often ſet under the corinthian and com- 
poſite orders, and ſerve to ſupport the projecture 
of the larmier or drip : this part muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the great model, which is the dia- 
meter of the pillar ; for, as the proportion of an 
edifice in general depends on the diameter of the 
pillar, ſo the ſize and number of the mii, as 
alſo the interval between them, ought to have due 
relation to the whole fabrick. Haris. 

The modilluns or den- telli make a noble ſhow by 
their graceful projections. Spertator. 

Mo'v1s#. adj. | from ne.] Faſhionable ; form- 
ed according to the reigning cuſtom. 

But you, perhaps, expect a modi/þ feaſt, 


Dryden. 


With am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grac'd. | 


Dryden. 

Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the town, 
is very different from hypocriſy in the city ; the 
modiſh liypocrite endeavours to appear more vitious 
than he really is, the other Kind of hypocrite more 
virtuous. Addiſon's Spettator. 

Mol ois uv. adv. ¶ from mn Faſhionably. 

Young children ſhould not be much perplexed 
about putting off their hats, aud making legs 2 
diſhly. Locke. 

Mo'pisuxkEss. 1. /. [from mdi/.] Affectation 
of the faſhion. 

To Mo'buLATE. v. a. [ndr Latin.] To 
form ſound to a certain key, or to certain notes. 

The noſe; lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, wea- 
ſan, lungs, muſcles of the cheſt, diaphrazm, and 
muſcles of the belly, all ſerve to make or modulate 
the ſound. Gre Coſmol. 

Could any perſon ſo nadulute her voice as to de- 
ceive ſo many. | | Broome. 

Echo propagates around 
Each charm of modulated ſound. Anon. 

MovuLrsaT10x8. «. /. | from md«/ate z nadul itian, 
French. ] 

1. The act of forming any thing to certain pro- 
portion. 

The number of the ſimple original minerals 
have not been rightly fixed: the matter of two or 
more kinds being mixed together, and by the dif- 
ferent proportion and modu/ation of that matter va- 
riouſly diverſified, have been reputed all different 
kinds. 6: Wodwnd. 

The ſpeech, as it is a ſound reſulting from the | 
modulation of the air, has moſt affinity to the ſpirit, 
but, as it is uttered by the tongue, has immediate 
cognation with tHe body, and fo is the fitteſt in- 
itrument to manage a commerce between the in- 
viſible powers and human ſouls cloathed in fleſh. 

Government of the Tongue, 
3. Sound modulated ; harmony ; melody. 
Innumerous ſongſters, in the freſhening ſhade, 
Their modulations mix, mellifluous. T homſon. 

Mo/puLaToR. . ſ. [ from modulate, ] He who 
forms ſounds to a certain Key ; a tuner; that which 
modulates. 

The tongue is the grand inſtrument of taſte, the 
faithful judge of all our nouriſhment, the artful | 


To-Mo/n1ey, v. 6. [mdifier, French.] ] unde to. of our voice, and the necaſſary ſervant of 
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maſtic at ion. ; Damn 
Mo':uLE. 1. f. ſds, Latin. ] An empty re- 
preſentation; a model ; an external form. 

My yord hath one poor ſtring ta ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be utter d; 

And then, all this thou {ce'ſt, is but a clad; - 
And mode of confounded royalty. © Shateſpeangs 

Mo'ovs. „. . | Latin.] Something paid as a 
compenſation for tithes on the ſuppoſition of being 
a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible eircumſtance of this bill, is turning 
the tithe of flax and hemp into what the lawyers 
call a adus, or a certain ſum in lieu of atenth part 
of the product. Sz ft. 

Mo“ uv LL. u. ſ. pi ut. ] A bird. Ainſworth. 

Mok. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a 
greater number. | 

The chronicles of England mention no we 
than only fix Kings beariag the name of Edward 
ſince the conqueſt, therefore it cannot be there 
ſhould be more. - Hookers 

Mo/aatk. nf. [mob:re, ire, French.] Thread 
or ſtutf made of camels or other hair. N 

She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, 
And when ſhe ſees her friend in deep deſpair, 
Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mu. Pope. 

Mo'uock. . /. The name of a cruel nation of 
America given to ruftians who infeſted, or rather 
were imagined to infeſt, the ſtreets of London. 

From milk-ſop he ſtarts up mobock: Pro. 

Who has not trembled at the mobact's name 2 

8 ay. 

Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage of a 
mad dog, or A mob. Dennis. 

Mo'ivERED. adj. [properly moddered, or mdded.] 
Crazed, Amnfworth. 

Mo'tpok. . ſ. A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound ſeven ſhillings. 

Mo'ttTv. 2. ſ. Cie, French, from ien, the 
middle. ] Half; one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal mor- 
i, the one before, the other ſince the coming of 
Chriſt; that part which, ſince the coming of 
Chriſt, partly bath embraced, and partly ſhall em- 
brace, the Chriſtian religion, we term as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chriſt. Hozker. 

The death of Antony | 
Is not a ſingle doom, in that name lay 
A miiety of the world. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleo. 

Touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a it of the principal. Shak: ſpearr. 

The militia was ſettled, a maiety of which ſhould 
be nominated by the King, and the other mnety by 
the parliament. Clarendon. 

As this is likely to produce à ceſſation of arms 
among one half of our iſland, it is reaſonable that 
the more beautiful mity of his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhould eſtabliſh a truce. ; Adula. 

To Mo11.. v. a. | muill.r, French. ] 1 

1. To daub with dirt. ' 

All they which were left were iii with dirt 
and mire by reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten 
way. Aus 

2. To weary. ; . 

No more tug one another thus, nor il youre 

ſelves, receive 

Prize cqual. - Chapman's; Iliad, 

To. Molt. v. u. | molly, French. ] : 
1. To labour in the mire. bo 

Moll not too much under- ground, for the hope 
of mines is very uncertain. Bacon t Eſſays. 
2. To toil; to druge: a 
The name of the laborious Miſiem Noy, attor. 
ney-general to Charles the Firſt, was auagramma- 
tiſed, I/ in Lnw. 5 Howl. 
They toil and »-i/ for the intereſt of their 
maſters, that in requital break their hearts. L'F/. 
Oh the endleſs miſery of the life I lead! cries 
the moi huſband ; to ſpend all my days in plougli- 


ing- Legs. 
Now he muſt »«i/ and druge for one he loat hs 
Dryden. 


With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight 


To nil all day, and merry-make at night. GO. 


* 
Vol. II. NV. 29. R MOIST, 
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"MOIST. adj. [moifte, moite, French.) 
1. Wet, not dry ; wet, not liquid ; wet in a ſmall 


degree. 
The hills to their ſupply 
Vapour, and exhalation duſk and ni, 
Scnt up amain. Milton. 
Why were the moſt in number ſo outdone, 
That to a thouſand dry they are but one. Blickmore. 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all 
the diſeaſes that depend upon a relaxation in a n 
one. : Ar buthnat. 
Nor yet, when mz? Arcturus clouds the ſky, 
The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. Pope. 
2. Juicy; ſucculent. Ainſworth, 
To Mois v. v. a. [from it.] To make 
To Mo's Ex. f damp; to make wet to a ſmall 
degree ; to damp. i 
Write till your ink be dry; and with your 


rears 

Meift ii again; and frame ſome feeling line. Shak. 

His breaſts are full of milk, and his bones are 
wſiened with marrow. Job, xxi. 24. 

A pipe a little itened on the inſide, fo as there 
de no drop left, maketh a more ſolemn found than 
if the pipe were dry. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

When torrents from the mountains fall no more, 
the ſwelling river is reduced into ls ſhallow bed, 
with ſcarce water to noten his own pebbles. Dryd. 

Mo'1STENER. #. ſ. | from miſt-n.] The perion 
or thing that moiſtens. 

Mo'1s$TxNEssS. n. /. [from wmoiff.] Dampneſs ; 
wetneſs 1a a ſmall degree. 

Pleaſure both kinds take in the mi/ineſs and den- 
« ſity of the air. Bucin's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ie ſmall particles of brick or ſtone the leaſt 
1g n, would join together. Addifon's Gum dian. 

Mo'tSTURE. 2. .. Cv giteur, Fr. from . 

x. State of being moiſt; moderate wetne s. 

Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, 
which, for the m9/we it beſtowed upon roots of 
ſome flouriſlung trees, was rewarded with their 
ſhadow. Sidney. 

Set ſuch plants as require much #:»fure upon 
fandy, dry grounds. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

While dryneſs w, coldnels heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denb. 

2. Small quantity of liquid. 

All my body's mo;fure 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace- burning heat. 
Shakeſpeare, 
If ſome perurious ſource by chance appcar'd 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And ofter'd the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th' untaſted “,- from him. 
Add:ſor. 
Moxrs of a nt. The meſhes, Amſewoorth. 
Mok v. adj. Dark: as moty weather. Ainjw, 
Tt ſeems a cor uption of mu ty, In ſome places 
they cally it =gry. Duſky ; cloudy, 

MOLE. ». J. [mal, Saxon; mole, Fr. mola, 
Latin. ] 

1. A mole is a formleſs concretion of extrava- 
ſated blcod, which grows into a Kind of fleſh in 
the uterus, and is called a falſe conception. Quincy. 

2. A natural ſpot cr diſcolouration of the body. 

To nourich har upon the {cs of the face, is the 
perpetuation of a veiy ancient cuſtom. H, caun. 

Suchi in painting are the warts and moles, which, 
adding a likenels to the face, are not therefore to 
be omitted. Dryd. n. 

That Timothy. Trim and Jack were the ſame 
perſcn, was proved, particularly by a m-{: under 
the left pap. Lrbuthnet, 
Ihe peculiarities in Homer are marks and mules, 
by which every common eye diſtinguiſhes him. 


Pope 
2. [From nes, Latin; mole, Fr.] A mould; a 
dyke. 
Sion is ſtrengthened on the north ſide by the 
ſea-ruined wall of the v. Sand,. 
With afphaltick flime the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd ; and the e immenſe wrought on 


not been confamed in the moles and buildings of 


the moletracks, 


MOL 


Naples. Addiſon on Italy. | 
Bid the broad arch the dang'rous flood contain, + 
The mol: projected break the roaring main. Pope. 
4. [Taipa.] A little beaſt that works under- 
ground. 
Tread ſoftly, that the blind w/e may not 
Hear a foot fa!l ; we now are near his cell. Shak. 
What is more obvious than a wsle, and yet what 
more palpable argument of Providence. More. 
Moles have perfect eyes, and holes for them 
through the ſkin, not much bigger than a pin's 
head. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to N 
'ope. 
Mo'LBaArT. u. /. A as] A fiſh. Air ſ iu. 
Mo'LECAST. u. . [mile and caft.] Hillock caſt 
up by a mole. 
In Spring let the w{cafts be ſpread, becauſe they 
hinder the mowers. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Mo'LECATCHER. u. ſ. [mole and catchy, ] One 
whoſe employment is to catch moles. 
Get mo«lecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. Tuyſer. 

Mo“LEUILL. n f. [mole and bill.] Hillock 
thrown up by the mole working under ground. 
It is uſed proverbially, in hyperboles, or compa- 
riſons from ſomething ſmall. 

You feed your ſolitarineſs with the conceits of 
the poets, whoſe liberal pens can as eaſily travel 
over mountains as f’. Sidney. 

The rocks, on which the ſalt-fea hillows beat, 
And Atlas' tops, the clouds in heat that paſs, 
Compar'd to his huge perſon mnl-/1/ls be. Fairfax. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in 
the Fields, cauſed to be engraved a martin fitting 
upon a wlebill between two trees. Peacham on Blum. 

Our politician having baffled conſcience, muſt 
not be nonpluſed with inferior obligations ; and, 
having leapt over ſuch mountains, lie down be- 
fore a mal-hill. South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem leſs than h], do to you. Roſcommon. 

Strange ignorance! that the ſame man who 

knows : 
How far yond' mount above this mk+i// ſhows, 
Should not perceive a difference as great ; 
Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate , Dryden. 

To MoLE'sT. v. 4. | mol-fter, Fr. mel.ſtus, Latin. 
To diſturb ; to trouble ; to vex. 

If they will firmly perfiſt concerning points 
which hitherto have been diſputed of, they muſt 
agree that they have mi ſted the church with need- 
leis oppoſition. [Hooker. 

No man ſhall meddle with them, or a them 
in any matter. 1 Mac. x. 38. 

Pleaſure and pain fignify whatſoever delights 
or moleſts us. Locke. 

Both are doom'd to death; 
And the dead wake not to „ the living. Rowe. 

Mou =$sTA'T10N. n. .. [molcſtia, Latin; from 
moleſt.] Diſturbance ; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexa- 
tion. 

Though uſeleſs unto us, and rather of Ha- 
tion, We refrain from killing ſwallows. Brown, 

An internal ſatistaction and acquieſcence, or diſ- 
ſatisfaction and moleſtation of ſpirit, attend the prac- 
tice of virtue and vice reſpectively. Norrts's Miſe. 

MoLt'sTEk. . . | from ,.] One who 
diſturbs. 

Me“ E TRACK. . ſ. [mole and track.] Courſe ot 
the mole under- ground. 

I he pot- trap is a deep earthen veſſel ſet in the 
ground, with the brim even with the bottom of 
. Mortimer. 

Mo'LEwaARP, 3. /. [mole and peonpan, Saxon. 
See MouLpDware | A mole. 

The mlewarp”s brains mixt therewithal, 

And with the ſame the piſmire's gall, Drayton, 

Mo'LLIENT. adj. | mellas, Latin. ] Softening. 

Mo'LL1FIABLE. adj. | from i.] That may 


Over the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge 

Of length prodigious. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The great quantities of ſtones dug out of the 

rock could not eaſily conceal themiclyes, had they 


be ſoftened. 
MoLL1iF1ca'T10N. 3. f. [from mollify.] 
1. Tue act of mollify ing or ſoftening. 


Kay on the Creation. | 


MOM 
what will make metals harder and harder, ang 


what will make them ſofter and ſofter. Bacon, 
2. Pacification ; mitigation. 
Some mollification, ſweet lady. Shakeſpeare, 


Mo'LLiy1igR. . J. [from wllify.] 

I. That which ſoftens ; that which appeaſes. 
The root hath a tender, dainty heat; u nich 
when it cometh above ground to the ſun and air, 
vaniſheth ; for it is a great mo/hfier. Bac. Nat. Hh/t, 
2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 

To: Mo/LL1ry. v. a | mallio, Latin; mollier, Fr.] 
i. To ſoften ; to ſoft. 

2. To atlwage. 

Neither herb, nor mollifying plaiſter, reſtored 


3- To appeaſe ; to pacify ; to quiet. 

Thinking her ſilent imaginations began to work 
npoa ſomewhat, to //:fy them, as the nature of 
muſick isto do, I took up my harp. Sidney. 

He brought them to theſe ſavage parts, 

And with ſweet ſcience mollify'd their ſtubborn 
hearts. Spen T2 

The crone, on the wedding night, finding the 
knight's averſion, ſpeaks a good word for herſelt, 
in hope to m:lify the ſullen bridegroom. Dryden. 

4. To qualify ; to leſſen any thing harſh or bur- 
thenſome. 

They would, by yielding to ſome things, when 
they refuſed others, ſooner prevail with the houits 
to mol/ify their demands, than at firſt to reform 
them. Clarendon, 

Cowley thus paints Goliah : 

The valley, now, this monſter ſeem'd to fill, * 
And we, methought, look'd up to him from our 

hill ; 
where the two words, ſeem'd and methought, have 
moll:fied the figure. Dryd. Pref. to the State of Innocs 

ML TEN. part. paſſ. from melt. 

Braſs is alien out of the ſtone. Job, xxviii. 2. 

In a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; 
let the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal molten, 
and no more. Bacon. 

Eove's myſtick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ſtone, or molten gold exprefs. Prizr. 

Mo'Ly. . ſ. | moly, Lat. , Fr. ] A plant. 

Maly, or wild garlick, is of ſeveral forts ; as tlie 
great moly of Homer, the Indian mly, the mbly of 
Hungary, ſerpent's moly, the yellow my, Spanich 
purple mo/y, Spaniſh filver-capped 3 Dioſco- 
rides's moly, the ſweet y of Montpellier : the 
roots are tender, and mult be carefully defended 
from frofts : as for the time of their flowering, tite 
moly-of Homer flowers in May, and continues till 
July, and fo do all the reſt except the laſt, which 
is late in September: they are hardy, and will 
hriwe in any ſoil. Mor timer s Huſbandty. 

The ſovereign plant he drew, 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wond'rous pow'rʒ 
Black was the root, but milky white the flower; 
Moliy the name. Pope's Odxſſey. 

MoLo'ssts. IV. f. | melazzo, Italian.] Trea- 

Moss Es. * cle; the ſpume or ſcum of the 
juice of the ſugar cane. 

Monk. =. /. A dull, ſtupid blockhead, a ſtock, 
a poſt : this owes its original to the French word 
mom, which ſignifies the gaming at dice in mai- 
querade, the rule of which is, that a itrit filence 
is to be obſerved ; whatſoever ſum one ſtakes 
another covers, but not a word is to be ſpoken ; 
hence alſo comes our word mw for ſilence. Hanm, 

Mome, malthorſe, capon,, coxcomb, idiot, patch 
Either get thee from the door, or ſit down at the 

hatch. Shak-jpeares 

MOMENT. 3. /. [moment, Fr. momentum, Lat. | 

1. Conſequence , importance; weight ; value. 

We do not tind that our Saviour reproved them 
of error, for thinking the judgment of the ſcribes 
to be worth the objecting, for eſteeming it to be 
f any moment or value in matters concerning God. 
ö Hooker, 

I have ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
moment. Shak, Ant. and Cleopatras 


What towns of any moment but we have ? Shak, 
| It is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leis 


For induration or wo/kfieation, it is to be inquired, 


- 


momen 


them to health. Wiſd. xvi. 12. 
Sores have not been cloſed, neither bound up, 
neither {ified with ointment. Tſai. i. 6. 
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Piping and playing, minſtrelſey and maſking, 
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vum and confequence to us than the others 0 


ſeeing that without this we can evince the exiſt- 
ence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Force ; impulſive weight; actuating power. 

The place of publick prayer is a circumſtance 
in the outward form, which hath moment to help 
devotion. Hooker, 

Can theſe or ſuch be any aid to us ? 

Look they as they were built to ſhake the world ? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben Jonſon. 

Touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even ſcale. Mi tant Paradiſe Loft, 

He is a capable judge; can hear both ſides with 
an indifferent ear; is determined only by the mo- 
e of truth, and ſo retracts his paſt errors. 

Norris. 

3. An indiviſible particle of time. 

If I would go to hell for an eternal ment, or 
fo, 1 could be knighted. Shakeſpeare, 

The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 

Tales the deed go with it: from this moment | 
ne very firftlings of my heart ſhall be 
The ürſtling of my hand. Sat, peur Macheth. 

The imugiary reaſoning of brutes is not a diſ- 
tiuct reaſoning, but performed in a phyſical m- 
* nt, Hale. 

While I a moment name, a mment's paſt ; 

I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt ; 
What then is to be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Tourg. 

Yet thus receiving and returning bliſs 
In tliis great , in this golden now, 

When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or how, 
Shou'd fram my ſoul by raging love be torn. Pri. 

MowE'xTALLY. adv. | from momentum, Latin. ] 
For a moment. 

Air but mm-ntally remaining in our bodies, hath 
no proportionable ſpace for its converſion, only 
of length enough to refrigerate the heart. Brown. 

MowmexTAa'NEOUS. I adj. f momentante, Fr, mo- 

Mou NT AN x. mentaxeus, Lat.] Laſting 
but a moment. | 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good 
is ſure to enſue ; and, on the other ſide, momentary 
benefits, when the hurt which they draw after 
them is unſpeakable, are not at all to be _ 

90K. 

Flame above is durable and conſiſtent; but with 
us it is a ſtranger and mmentany. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Scarce could the ſhady king 
The horrid ſum of his intentions tell, 

But the, ſwift as the momert ary wing 

Of light'ning, or the words he ſpoke, left hell. 
Crofhaw, 

Mo'mMENTARY.. adj. [from wment.] Laſting 
for a moment; done in a moment. 

Mamentary us a found, 

Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream. Sb... 

Swift as thought the flitting ſhade 
Through air his moment.cr y journey made. Dryden. 

Onions, garlick, pepper, ſalt and vinegar, ta- 
ken in great quantities, excite a momentary heat and 
fever. Arbuthnot. 

Monk! x Tous. adj. [from wmentum, Lat.] Im- 
portant; weighty ; of conſequence. 

Great Anne, weighing th' events of war 
Monte, in her prudent heart thee choſe. Phil. 

if any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous 
concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambitious 
deſigns is broken. Addiſon. 

It would be a very weak thing to give up ſo 
ri U a point as this, only becauſe it has been 
conteſted. Waterlard, 

Mo'wwery. . ſ. [or mummery, from munmer, 
merit, Fr.] An entertainment in which maſkers 
play frolicks. See Mow. 

All was jollity, 
Feaſting and mirth, light wantonneſs and laugh- 
ter, 


Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 
A ſhew of ey without a meaning. Row-, 
Mo'xacnat. adj. [ mmachol, Fr, mon.chal:s, Lat. 
payout.) Monaſtick ; relating to monks, or 
vun eutual orders. 


* 
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Mo'xaenrsM. 8. , [mnachiſme, French.] The 
ſtate of monks ; the monaſtick life. 

Mo'xan. n. . [ pore, ] An indiviſible 
Mos AE. } thing. 
Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which 
of itſelf is nothing but an infinite congeries of phy- 
ſical momad;, e. 
MONARCH. . /. [mmarch, Fr. wivegyo.] 
tha A governor inveſted with abſolute authority ; 
a king. 


I was 
A morſel for a monarch. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you ſhould rouſe yourſelf. Shak. 
The father of a family or nation, that uſes his 
ſervants like children, and adviſes with them in 
what concerns the commonweal, and thereby is 
willingly. obeyed by them, is what the ſchools 
mean by a mmarch. Temple. 
2. One ſuperior to the reſt of the ſame kind. 
The mmarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries ke grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryd. 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd, is the regal race, 
One monarch wears an open, honeſt face; 
Shap'd to his ſize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold. Dryden. 
Return'd with dire remorſeleſs ſway, 
The mmarch ſavage rends the trembling prey. 


Þope's OY. 
3- Preſident. N 


Come, thou mmarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Sh. Ant. and Cle. 
Mox ac L. adj. | from momarch.] Suiting a 
monarch ; regal; princely ; imperial. 
Satan, who now tranſcendent glory -rais'd 
Above his fellows, with moarchal pride, 
Conſcious of higheſt worth, unmoy'd thus ſpake. 
Mlton. 

Mo xv ACH AL. adj, | mnarchique, French; 
mwagin;; from monarch.] Veſted in a fingle 
ruler. 
That ſtorks will only live in free ſtates, is a 
pretty conceit to adyance the opinion of popular 
policies, and from antipathies in nature to diſpa- 
rage monarchical government. Brown. 
The decretals reſolve all into a nonarchical power 
at Rome. Baker's Reflect. on Learning. 
To Mo/NARCHISE, v. a. [from monarch.] To play 
the king. 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
To mmarchizz, be fear'd, and kill with looks. $5, 
Mo'xARCHY. . ſ. [ monarchie, Fr. Ge M. 

1. The government of a ſingle perſon. 
While the nar by flouriſhed, theſe wanted not 
a protector. 
2. Kingdom; empire. 

1 


Unto the kingdom of *— night. 

The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Who cried aloud, What ſcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy atford falſe Clarence. Shak. 

This ſmall inheritance 

Contenteth me, and 's worth a monarchy, Shoksſp. 
Mo'XASTERY, #. fo [ monaftere, Fr. mmaſterium, 

Lat.] Houſe of religious retirement; convent : 

abby ; cloiſter. It is uſually pronounced, and of- 

ten written, ry. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown ; 

There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 

But chaſte as maids in maaſteries liv d. Dryden. 

In a monaſtery your devotions cannot carry you 

ſo far toward the next world, as to make this loſe 

the ſight of you. Pope. 
Moxa's TICK. adj. ¶ monaſtique, Fr. momoſti- 

Moxa's TICAL. } cus, Lat.] Religiouſly re- 

cluſe , pertaining to a monk. 

I drave my ſuitor to forſwear the full ſtream of 

the world, and to live in a nook merely nmaſtick. 

Shakeſp. As you bike it. 

The $1icious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt or- 

ders of friers derive the inſtitution of their nona/- 

tick life from the example of John and Elias. 
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When young, you led a life nwnafich, 
7@rr wore a veit ecclefiaſtick ; ; 
Now in your age you grow fantaſtick. Den bar. 

Moxa's TICALLY. adv. [from mmaſlick.} Re- 
cluſely ; in the manner of a monk. 

I have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all 
monaſtically paſſed in this country of liberty and de- 


light. —_— 
Mo'xpay. 3. J. {from n and day.] The 

cond day of the week. 

Mo'x Ev. n. .. [momoye, Fr. moncta, Latin. It 

has properly no plural except when money ls ta- 

ken for a ſingle piece; but mois was formally 

uſed for ſums. | Metal coined for the purpoſe of 

commerce. 

Importune him for monies; be not ceaſt 


With flight denial. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
The jealous wittolly Knave hath maſſes of money. 
Shake) pear c. 


You need my help, and you fay, 
Shylock, we would have wies. Shakeſpeare. 
will give thee the worth of it in money. 1 King 
Wives the readieſt helps 

To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy, 

And lend the »onies on return of luſt. Ben Jonſon. 
Money differs from uncoined ſilver, in that the 
quantity of ſilver in each piece of money is aſcer- 
tained by the ſtamp it bears, which is a publick 
voucher. Locke. 
My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has produced 
many correſpondents ; ſuch a diſcourſe is of ge- 
neral uſe, and every married man's mmey. Addiſon. 
Shall T withhold a little »o2zy or food from my 
fellow creature, for fear he ſhould not be good 
enough to receive it from me ? Law. 
People are not obliged to receive any mnie, ex- 
cept of their own coinage by a publick mint. Sr. 
Thoſe huckſterers of uc jobbers will be found 
neceſſary, if this braſs money is made current in tha 


exchequer. Swrft. 
Mo'xXEYBAC. nf. [my and bog.] A large 
purſe. 7 


Look to my houſe ; I am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 

For I did dream of moncybags to-night. Shakeſp. 
My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, 
with a moncybag under each arm. Add. Guardian, 
Mo'xevBOXx. . /. { moncy and box.] A till; re- 
poſitory of ready coin. 

Mo'x&vCHANGER. . J. [monty and change.] A 
broker in money. : 

The uſurers or mon-ychangers being a ſcandalous 
employment at Rome, is a reaſon for the high rate 
of intereſt, Arbuthwt. 
Mo'xzvev. adj. [from money.] Rich in mo- 
ney : often uſed in oppoſition to thoſe who are 
potſeſled of lands. 

Invite mmecy-d men to lend to the merchants, for 
the contiauing and quickening of trade. Pacer. 
If exportation will not balance importation, 2 
way mutt your filver go again, whether money-d or 
not moncyed ; for where goods do not, ſilver muſt 
pay for the commodities you ſpend. Lacke. 
Several turned their money into thoſe funds, 
merchants as well as other mmey:d men. Swift, 
With theſe meaſures fell in all ed men ; 
ſuch as l. ad raiſed vaſt ſums by trading with ſtacks 
and funds, and lending upon great intereſt. Sw:#e. 
MoxEYER. n. f. mInnoyer-cur, Fr. from money. ] 
1. One that deals in money; a banker. 

2. A coiner of money. | 


nev ; pennileſs. 

The ſtrong expectation of a good certain falary 
will outweigh the loſs by bad rents received out 
of lands in moncyl./5 times. Swift. 

Mo'/xXEVMATTER, wy [ money and matter. } Ac» 
count of debtor and creditor, 

What if you and I Nick ſhould enquire how - 
2» ymatters ſtand between us? Ab, Hiſt. of J. Bull. 

Mo'/xEvSCRIVENER, #. . Coney and ſerivinc.} 
One who raifes money for others, 

Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the 
hands of man:yſcriveners; ſuch fellows are like your 
wire-drawing mills, if they get hold of a man's fin. - 


Brown; Vaigar Etre. 


ger, they will pull in his whole body at latt. 45. 
R 2 My'xgv- 


Mo'xTWLTSss. «dj. { from money. } Wanting mo- 
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Mo'xtvworT.n. ſ. A plant. 
MonEvswok ru. nn. ſ. (mom'y and worth. | 
Something valuable ; ſomething that will bring 
money. | 
There is neither money nor #--y/worth in all 
the co:itroverſies of life; for we live in a merce- 
nary world, and it is the price of all things in it. 
L' Fftrange 
Mo'xc cor. ». ſ. [ manx, Saxon, and c. 


Mixed corn: as Wheat and rie; miſcellance; or 
aſtin. 

Mo'x ER. a. . manze ne, Saxon, a trader; 
from manzian, Saxon, to trade.] A dealer; a 
teller. It is ſeldom or never uſed alone, or other- 
wife than after the name of an commodity to ex- 
preſs a ſeller of that commodity : as, a fi/r-monger ; 
and ſometimes a medlar in any thing: as, a whore- 
mongvr; a xt nog 6 : 

Do you Kuow me?-—Yes, excclient well, you 
are a tiſh-nrs-r, 

Ti impatient ſtates »:-1gcr 


Could now contain himſelt no longer. Hudibras. 


Mo'xG REL. adj. | as mungen, from mang, Sax. 
or mengen, to mix, Dutch. | Of a mixed breed: 
commonly written muyr for mngre!, 

This zealot 

Is of a mongrel, divers Kind, 

Clerick before, and lay behind Hudibres. 

Ye mie work of heay'n, with human ſhapes, 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's vice. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

I'm but a half-ſtrain'd villain yet, 
"But e miſchievous. Dryden. 
Baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches ; 
Mugreli in faction; poor faint-hearted traitors. 
Alddiſ-n. 
His fricndip ſtill to few confin'd, 

Were alwavs of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, or »-»2re breed, 

Who fain would paſs for lords indeed. Sz1/7, 
 Mo'xr9eNT. . . from mn, Lat.] It feems 
here to fignify inſcription. 

Some others were driven and diſtent 

Ito great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 

Some in round plates withouten mo:mrt, 

Fairy Queen, 

To Mo'x15$n. v. a. Tune, Lat. To admoniſh, 
of which it is a contraction. 

Menich him gently, which ſhall make him both 
willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 

| ; Ajcham*s Schoobmaſler, 

Mo'xis HR. 2. /. [from noni. ] An admonither ; 
a monitor. 

Mox “N tox. n. .. [monitis, Lat. monition, Pr.] 

i. Information; hint. 

We have no viſible ian of the return of any 
other periods, ſuch as we have of the day, by ſuc- 
ceili ve light and darkneſs. Halil on Tine. 

2. Inſtruction ; document. 

Unruly ambition 1s deaf, not only to the advice 
of friends, but to the counſels and mn:ti9n of rea- 
ſon it fell. L'Etrunge. 

Then after ſage mais from his friends, 

Hi: rmtents to employ for nob'er ends, 

He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift. 

MoxiTtoRr. x. . Latin. ] One who warns of 
faults, or informs of duty; one who gives uſeful 
hint. It is uſed of an upper ſcholar in a ſchool 
commiſſioned by the maſter to look to the boys in 
tus abſence. by 

Yon ace net be a unten to the king; his learn- 
ins; is eminent: be but his ſcholar, and you are 
ſaſc. Bacon 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have 
thefe notions alfo firm and untainted, to carry his 
11:19) in his boſom, his law in his heart, and to 
have ſuch a conicience as might be its own caſuiſt. 


South's Sermons.” 


Ve cin but divine who it is that ſpeaks; whe- 
ther Perſtus himſelf, or his friend and motor, or 
a third perſon. Dryden. 

The pains that come from the neceſſities of na- 
ture, arc 9:75; to us to beware of greater miſ- 
chiefs. Locke, 

MoxrToORy. adj. Trovitoire, Fr. monitarivs, Lat.] 
Conzeying uichul inftiuftion; giving admonttion, 


o [hom 
Shake, peare. 
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mmitory and inſtructive. L' Eftrange. 
He is fo taken up ſtill, in ſpite of the monitory 

hint in my eſſay, with particular men, that he ne- 

glects mankind. Pope. 

Mo'x1ToRy. u. ſ. Admonition; warning. 

A king of Hungary took a biſhop in battle, and 
kept him priſoner ; whereupon the pope writ 2 
monte y to lum, for that he had broken the privi- 
lege of the holy church, Bacon. 

MON K. ». . {monec, Saxon; mmachus, Lat 
pereryd;,} One of a religious community bound by 
vows to certain obſervances. | 

'Twould prove the verity of certain words, 
Spoke by a holy monk. Shokſpeares Henry VIII. 

Abdemeleck, as one, weary of the world gave 
over all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and 
became a melancholy Mahomctan monk, Anvlles, 

The dronith 12x45, the ſcorn and ſname of man- 

hood, 

Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 

And neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 
Ma, in ſome reſpects, agree with regulars, 

1s in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other 

reſpects, mots and regulars differ; for that regu- 

lars, vows excepted, are not tied up to ſo ſtrict a 

rule of life as hu are. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Mo'xK EY. n. ſ. | n:91ikin, a little man. | 

1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. 
mal bearing ſome reſemblance of a man. 

One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monty: Tubal, it was my 
turquoiſe; I would not have given it for a wilder- 
neſs of monkeys. Shakeſpeare. 

More new-fangled than an ape; more giddy 
n my defires than a monkey. Shakf. A you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as me, deſtroy their 
young ones by ſenſeleſs fondnefs. Locke on Educa. 

With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 

ſhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Gran. 
2. A word of contempt, or flight kindneſs. 
This is the monkey's own giving out; ſhe is per- 

ſuaded I will marry her. Shakeſpeare's Othells, 

Poor ni / how wilt thou do for a father? Sh, 

Mo'xKERY. 1. . [from monk. ] The monaſtick 
life. | 

Neither do I meddle with their evangelical per- 
fection of yows, nor the dangerous ſervitude of 
their raſh and impotent votaries, nor the incon- 
veniencies of their monkery, Hall. 

Mo'/xxno00D. ». /. [monk and bcod.] The cha- 
rater of a monk. 

He had left off his monthood too, and was no 
longer obliged to them. Alterbury, 

Mo'xKxtsn. adj. | from monk. ] Monaſtick ; per- 
taining to monks; taught by monks. 

Thoſe publick charities are a greater ornament 
to this city than all its wealth, and do more real 
honour to the reformed religion, than redounds to 
the church of Rome from all thoſe ih and ſu- 
perſtitious foundations of which ſhe vainly boaſts. 

Alterlur y' Sermons, 

Riſe, riſe, Roſcommon, ſee the Blenheim muſe, 
The dull conſtraint of nt rhyme refuſe. Smith, 

Moxx«$-100D. x. /. | conſelid.r regalis.] A plant. 

Ain ſcvor tb. 

MoNKs-RHUBARB. . ſ. A ſpecies of dock: 
its roots are uſed in medicine. 

Mo! xv OHR. a. ſ. [Hand Xen.] 

1. An inſtrument of one ſtring; as, the trum- 
pet marine. Harris, 

2. A kind of inſtrument anciently of ſingular 
uſe for the regulating of ſounds; the ancients 
made uſe of it to determine the proportion of 
ſounds to one another. When the chord was di- 
videl into two equal parts, ſo that the terms were 
as one to one, they called them uniſons ; but if as 
two to one, they called them octaves or diapa- 
ſons ; when they were as three to two, they cal- 
led them fiſths or diapentes; if they were as four 
to three, they called them fourths or diateſſerons; 
if as five to four, they called it diton, or a tierce 
major; but if as ſix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce minor ; and laſtly, if the 


An ani- 


term were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they 


— 


Loſſes, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are 
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called it a demiton or dieze; the mnschord being 
thus divided, was properly that which they called 
a ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, ac- 
cording to the different diviſions of the monochord, 
Harris. 
Moxo'cuLAR. \ adj, CH- and outs.) One- 
Moxov/curlovs. f eyed; having only one eye. 
He was well ſerved who, going to cut down 
an antient white hawthorn tree, which, becauſe 
ſhe budded before others, might be an occaſion of 
ſuperſtition, had ſome of the prickles flew into 
his eyes, and made him monocular, Howel. 
Thoſe of China repute the reſt of the world 
monoculous. : Glanville's Scepſis, 
Mo! xo. n. /. [parctie; monodic, Fr.] A poem 
ſung by one perſon not in dialogue. 
Mono'c amis T. . ſ. [pov and % ; mh 
»9gamy, Fr.] One who difallows ſecond marriages. 
Moro amy. . /. [monogami:, Fr. jv and 


u.] Marriage of one wife. 


Moxo'Gram. n. /. e and yotupe 3 mon 
gramm, Fr.] A cypher; a character compounded 
of ſeveral letters. 

Mo'NoLoGUE. . .. [pr and % ; monte 
logue, Fr.] A ſcene in which a perſon of the dra. 
ma ſpeaks by himſelf ; a foliloquy. 

He gives you an account of himſelf, and of his 
returning from the country, in mm gue ; to which 
unnatural way of narration Terence is ſubject in 
all his plays. Dey dun. 

Mo NOM ACL. n. f. [porunyin; wry and 
,.] A duel; a ſingle combat. 

Mo'/xowt. n. /. [monome, Fr.] In algebra, a 
quantity that has but one denomination or name; 
as, ab, a a b, aa a b Harris. 

MoNnoPt'TALous. adj. Cue, Fr. Ne- 
and er.] It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are 
formed out of the leaf, howſoever they may be 
ſeemingly cut into many ſmall ones, and thoſe fall 
off together. Quincy, 

Moxo'roL1sT. n. ſ. [monopoleur, Fr.] One who 
by engroſſing or patent obtains the ſole power or 
privilege of vending any commodity. 

To Moxo/eoLIZE. v. a. [C and mult; no- 
»9poler, Fr. | To have the ſole power or privilege 
of vending any commodity. 

He has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there is 
not ſome ſtop put, he will -opolize ; nobody 
will ſell a yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but 
himſelf. Arbuthn!, 

Moxo'roLY. n. /. [womuNin; morcple, French; 
D- and www, The excluſive privilege of -ſell- 
ing any thing. 

If I kad a morpsly on't they would have part 


on't. Shak-ſp. 
How could he anſwer't, ſhould the Rate thiik 
fit 
To queſtion a monopoly of wit ? Cowley. 


One of the moſt oppreſſive monopolies imagi- 
nable; all others can concern only ſomething 
without us, but this faſtens upon our nature, yea 
upon our reaſon. Gover nm wt of the Tongue. 

Shakeſpeare rather writ happily than know- 
ingly and juſtly ; and Jonſon, who by ſtudying 
Horace, had been acquainted with the rules, yet 
ſeemed to envy to poſterity knowledge, and to 
make a monopoly of his learning. Dr yder's Jun. 

Moxo'eToTE. 2. ſ. [H and whey, } A noun 
uted only in ſome one oblique cafe, Clarke's Lat. G. 

Moxo'sT1icn. u. . [po xo. A compoſition 
of one verſe. 

MoxosYLLa/Bical. adj. [from mons{y!!cble.] 
Conſiſting of words of one {yllable, 

MONOSY'/LLABLE. . f. [mem {yilible, Fr. 
& and owwef3.] A word of only one ſyllable. 
|; My name of Ptolemy ' 

It is ſo long it : ſks an hour to write it: 

I'll change it into fove or Mars! 

Or any other civil »9-2/p/{.ib 1, 

That will not tire my hand. Dryden's Clomenes. 

Poets, although not inſenſible how much our 
language was already over-ttocked with mong le- 
ble, yet, to ſave time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit 
them to the meaſure of their verics Swif:. 


| -Moneſyllatk lines, unleſs artfully managed, . 
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ſeiff or languiſhing ; but may be beautiful to ex- 
reſs melancholy. Pope. 

MoxosWLLABLED. adj. C ν]uale, Fr. from 

able. ] Conſiſting of one ſyllable. 
Nine taylors, if rightly ſpell'd, 

Into one man are momo/y/labled. Cleaveland. 

Moxo'ToxY. . ſ. C,. wil» and mi»; 
nanotonie, Fr.] Uniformity of found; want of 
variety in cadence, _ 

I could object to the repetition of the ſame 
rhimes within four lines of each other as tireſume 
to the ear through their momoteny. Pope's Letters. 

MONSIEUR. n, J. | French.} A term of re- 
proach for a Frenchman, 

A Frenchman his companion; 
An eminent mnfrcur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. S$h.;keſpear es Cymbeline. 

Moxso'oN. n. f. [In mongon, Pr.] 

Manſeans are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt 
Indian ocean, wrach blow periodically ; ſome for 
half a year one way, others but for three months, 
and then ſhift and blow for fix or three months 
directly contrary. Harris, 

The »-/ocrs and trade winds are conſtant and 
periodical even to the thirtieth degree of latitude 
all around the globe, and ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall 
ſhort of thoſe bounds, R . 

MONSTER. . /. Ire, Fr. mnfirum, Lat.] 

1. Something out of the common order of nature. 

Methinks heroic poeſie till now, 

Like ſowe fantaſtic fairy land did ſhew, 

Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 

And all but man in man's chief work had place. 

Then like ſome worthy knight with ſacred arms, 

Poſt drive the morſters thence, and end the charms. 
Cavity 

It ought to be determined whether monſter; be 
really a diftin& ſpecies; we find, that ſome of 
theſe monitrous productions have none of thoſe 
qualities that accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies 
from whence they derive. 

2. Something horrible for deformity, wicked- 
neſs, or miſchief. 

If ſhe live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
All human virtue to its lateſt breath, 
Finds envy never conquer'd but by death: 
The great Alcides, ev'ry labour paſt, 
Had ſtill this er to ſubdue at laſt. Pope. 

To» Mo'xs TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put 

out of the common order of things. Not in uſe. 
Her offence 


Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree 


That monfers it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I had rather have one ſcratch my head i' th' ſun, 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 
To hear my nothings monſter'd. Shakeſp. Corialanus. 
MoxsTRo'sITY. I. . | from monſtrous. | The 
MoxsTxrvo's1TyY. Nag of being monſtrous, 
or out of the common order of the univerſe. 
Monſirofity is more analogous. 
This is the monſtrug/ity in love, that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confin'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and 
ſhoals of pevple, as have utterly degenerated from 
nature, as have in their very body and frame of 
eſtate a ty. Bacon. 
Ve read of monſtrous births, but we often ſee 
a greater monſiro/ity in educations : thus, when a 
father has hegot a man, he trains him up into a 
beaſt. South's Sermons, 
By the ſame law monſtroſity could not incapaci- 
tate from marriage, witneſs the cafe of herma- 
phrodites. | Avrbuthnot and Pop. 
Mo'xs TROVUS. adj. | monſireux, French; r, 
un 


1. Deviating from the ſtated order of nature. 
Nature there perverſe, 
Brought forth all t, all prodigious things, 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 


Every thing that exiſts has its particular conſti- 
tution ; and yet ſome mnſtros productions have 
few of thoſe qualities which accompany the eſ- 
lence of that ſpecies from whence they derive their 
erig inals. 9 


Lock:. 


Locke. 
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2. Strange ; wonderful. Generally with ſome 
degree of diſlike. : 

Is it not monſtrous that this player here 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage wan'd ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 

O »:5n/trous but one halfpenny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of ſack. Shat-ſpeare. 

3. Irregular ; enormous. 

No nonſticus height, or breadth, or length ap- 

pear, 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 

4 Shocking; hateful. 

This was an invention given out by the Spa- 
niards, to ſave the noy/fras ſcorn their nation re- 
ceived, Bacon. 

Mo'xsTrovs. adv, Exceedingly ; very much. 
A cant term. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, 
turn into a mouldy fubſtance, there reſiding a fair 
cloud in the bottom, and a »/{64; thick oil on 
the top. Bacon. 

She was eaſily put off the hooks, and n au 
hard to be pleaſed again. & Fflrange. 

Add, that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be 7/95 witty on the poor Dy» yden. 

Mo'xsTrovs LY. adv. [from t . 

1. In a manner out of the common order of 
nature ; ſhockingly ; terribly ; horribly. 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but ſu. 
perlatively and s ſo in his old age. Sauth, 

2. To a great or enormous degree. 

He walks ; 
And that ſelf chain about his neck, 

Which he forſwore moſt »9»/?rofly to have. Shak. 
Iheſe truths with his example you diſprove, 
Who with his wife is u in love. Dryden, 

Mo'Ns TROVUSNE5S$.,. J. from ] raus.] Enor- 
mity; irregular nature or behaviour. 

See the monſtroyſnſs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape ! Shak. 


— To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee pais thy puncto, 

thy ſock, thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy mount, 
Shakeſpeare. 

MONTERO. n. . [Spaniſh.) A horſeman's 

cap. 

His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. 

Bacon. 

MoxT#'TH. a. /. [from the name of the in- 
ventor.] A velle! in which glaſſes are waſhed. 

New things produce new words, and thus 

Monteth 

Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. Ang. 
MONTH. ». /. 3 Saxon. ] A ſpace of 

time either meaſured by the ſun or moon : the lu- 
nar month is the time betweea the change and 
change, or the time in which the moon comes to 
the ſame point: the ſolar month is the time in 
which the tun paſſes through a ſign of the zodiack : 
the calendar months, by which we reckon time, 
are unequally of thirty or one-and-thirty days, ex- 
cept February, which is of twenty-eight, and in 
leap yeor of twenty- nine. 

Till the expiration of your math, 

Sojourn with my ſiſter. Shateſperre's King Lear. 
From a »:,:5 old even unto five years old. Lev. 
Man ha are not only lunary, and meaſured by 

the moon, but alſo ſolary, and te mnated by the 

motion of the ſun, in thirty degrees of the eclip- 

tick, Frown's Filgar Errom s. 
As many nth; as I ſuſtin'd her hate, 

So many years is ſhe condemn'd by tate 

To daily death. Dryden's Tb a. and Hands i. 
MoxrTu's mind. u. ſ. Longing deſire. 

You have a e mind to them. Sh.:beſpeare. 
For if a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 
Who has not a month's mand to combat? 

Mo'xTHLY. adj. [from th. 

1. Continuing a meiith: per formed in a month. 

1 would atk concerning the mornidly revolutions 

of the moon about the earth, or the divrnal ones 


Hudibras . 


have been finite or infinite. 


MONT ANT. a. . | French. ] A term in fencing. 
Vat be all you, one, two, tree, foar, come for? 
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of the earth upon its own axis, whether theſe þ In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian md? 
Sentley. 


tion. 
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2. Happening every month. 
The youth of heav'nly birth T Mew'd, 
For whom aur monthly victims are renew'd. Dryd. 
Mo'xTHLy. adv. Once in a month. 
It the one may very well mmibly, the other 
may as well even daily, be iterated. Bok, 
O ſwear not by the moon, th* inconſtant moon, 
That changes mxbly in her circled orb; 
Left that — love prove likewiſe variable. St ſp. 
- MONTOTR. n. /. 3 In horſemanſhip, 
a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, which Italian ridings 
matters mount their horſes from, without purtiug 
their foot in the ſtirrup. Diet. 
MoxTRo'ss. u. ſ. An under gunner, or afliftant 
to a gunner, engineer, or fire-maſter, Dit. 
— NUMENT. ». /. | monument, Fr. man ume, 
Latin. 
1. Any thing by which the memory of, perſons 
or things is preſerved ; a memorial. 
In his time their remained the monument of his 
tomb in the mountain Jaſius. Ral-igh, 
He is become a notable manument of unproſpe- 
rous diſloyalty. | Kirg Charles, 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of graſſy turf ; and pile up every ſtone 
Of luſtre from the brook ; in memory, 
Or monument to ages: and thereon 
Otter ſweet - ſmelling gums. Milton's Paradiſe La. 
Of ancient Britith art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from Attick or Etruſcan hands 
Aroſe. Philips. 
Collect the beſt moments of our friends, their 
own images in their writings. Pope to Swift. 
2. A tomb; a cenotaph ; ſomething erected in 
memory of the dead. 
On your family's old mnument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites | 
That appertain unto a burial. Shak-ſpeare,. 
The flowers which inthe circling valley grow, 
Shall on his mmument their odours throw. Sandy. 
In a heap of lain, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load. 


oppreſt 3 

Of flaughter'd foes, whom firſt to death they 
ſent, 

The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument, 

Dryden 

With thee on Raphael's --mment I mourn, 

Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn. Pope's ME 

Moxumu ſx TAL. adj. | from monument. ] 

1. Memorial; preſerving memory. 

When the fun begins to fling” 

His ſtaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 

To arched walks of twilizht groves, 

And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or mmmental oak. M:ltons 

Ihe deſtruction of the earth was the moſt mo-- 
em ntl proof that could haye been given to all 
the ſucceeding ages of mankind. cdu. Nat. Hiſt. 

The poliſh'd pillar different ſculptures grace, 

A work outlaſting nommuntol brafs, Popes 

2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; belonging to 
a tomb. 

Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in mmm ntl mockery. Shatk:/p, 

Fil cot ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſaow,. 

And fmooth as moments! alabaſter. Shu. Otbel. 
Therefore if he needs muſt go, Y 

And the fates will have it ſo, 

Softly may he be poilett . 

Of his tal reſt. Craſbau. 

MOOD. . , f, French ; modas, Latin.] 

1. The form of an argument. 

Mad is the regular determination of propoſi-- 
tions according to their quantity and quality, .. c. 
their univerſat or particular affirmation or nega- 
Matt, Legick. 

Ariſtutle reduced our looſe reaſauings to certain 
rules, and made them conclude in mode and figure. 

Boker an Lea irg. 

2. Stile of muſick. 


They move” 
Ot flutes, and ſoft recorders. Aizen's Paradis Loft... 
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| Their found ſeems a tune 
Harſh, and of diſſonant md from his cemplaint. 
Milton. 

3- The change the verb undergoes in ſome lan- 
Fuages, as the Greek, Latin, and French, to ſig- 
nify various intentions of the mind, is called mood. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

4. [From mad, Gothick ; mod, Saxon; , 
Dutch ; and generally in all Teutonick dialects, 
Temper of miad ; flate of mind as affected by an 
paſſion; diſpoſition. 

The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed md, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes. Fairy Queen. 

The kingiy beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, 

With pity calm'd, down fell his angry wad. F. . 
Eyes unuſed to the melting 19d, 

Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shak-ſpeare's Othello. 

Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike md, 
Few ſilver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fai f. 

Solyman, in a melancholy 7994, walked up and 
down in his tent a great part of the night. Aue. 

She was in fittelt md _ 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. 

Theſe two kids t' appeaſe his angry md : 

I bear, of which the furies give him good. D. yd. 
| He now profuſe of tears, 
In ſuppliant md fell proſtrate at our feet. Adilſon. 

5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mad, in Go- 
thick, ſignifies habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better inſtructi- 
on's ſake, turneth into anger and choler in them ; 
yet in their Had they caſt forth ſomewhat where- 

with, under pain of greater diſpleaſure we muſt 
reſt contented. | Hooker. 

Mo/opy. adj. from n. 

1. Angry; out of humour. 

How now, dy? 

What is't thou canſt demand CShakeſp, Tempeſt. 
Chide him rev'rently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth ; 

But being , give him line and ſcope, 

Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themſelves with working. Shakeſpeare. 

Every peeviſh, »9-dy malecontent 
Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar. Rowe, 

2. Mental; intellectual: md in Saxon ſignifies 
the mind. 

Give me ſume muſick ; muſick, 1mo2dy food 
Of us that trade in love. Shak: ſp. Ant. and Clio. 

MOON. . /. fin; mini, Gothick, mena, 
Saxon; mona, Iſlandick; M, Daniſh ; mane, Ger- 
man ; 2x, Dutch. | 

1. The changing luminary of the night, called 
by poets Cynthia or Phœbe. 

The wan ſhines bright: twas ſach a night as 

this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Sh.keſpear e. 

Diana hath her name from moiſten, which is 
the property of the 7», being by nature cold 
and moiſt, and is feigned to be a goddeſs huntreſs. 

| Peacham. 

Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, 
Beneath th' eternal fountain of all waves, 

Where their vaſt cou t the mother waters keep, 
And undiſturb'd by -::;, in filence fleep. Corl-y. 
Ye mm and ſtars bzar witneſs to the truth“ 
Dryden. 
2. A month. Ainſworth. 
3. [In fortification. ] It is ufed in compoſition 
to denote a figure reſembling a creſcent : as, a half 
mon. | 
Moown-BEAM. 1 f. [or and bram.] Rays of 
lanar light. 

The diviſion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the 
glittering of light, as the »7n-veams playing upon 
à Wave. Bacon's Natural Wiſtory.. 

On the water the dene a played, and e 

r like floating quickſilver. ryden, 
„ u. ſ. moin and calf.] : 

1. A monſter; a falſe conception: ſuppoſed 
perhaps anciently to be produced by the iufluence 
of the moon. c 


Hudibras. 


MOO 


How cam'ſt thou to be the ſiege of this - ea /. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. A dolt; a ſtupid fellow. 
The potion works not on the part defign'd, 
But turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 
The ſotted mon- cu gapes. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Moox-ty ED. adj. | from moon and eye. ] 
1. Having eyes affected by the revolutions of the 


2. Dim eyed; purblind. Ain. 
Mooxr EAN. n. ſ. [hemionitis, Latin.] A plant. 
Ainſworth, 


moon. 


Moox-F15n. n. . 

Mczn-f;/h is ſo called, becauſe the tail fin is ſhaped 
like a half-moon, by which, and his odd truſſed 
ſhape, he is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. Grew's A. 

Mo'oxLess. adj. | from 1:59. ] Not enlightened 
by the moon. 

Aſſiſted by a friend, one en night, 

This Palamon from priſon took his flight. Drydez. 

Mou/owt1GHT. n. ſ. [mom and light. ] The light 
afforded by the moon. 

Their biſhop and his clergy, being departed 
from them by eb, to chooſe in his room any 
other biſhop, had been altogether impoſſible. Hooker. 

Thou haſt by »:91/ight at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of ſeigning love. Shak. 

MoloxLicur. adj. Illuminated by the moon. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And ſee our moonlight revels, go with us. Shakeſp. 
What beck'ning ghoſt along the m-9»/ight ſhade 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade? Pope. 

Moox-s TED. . .. [ neniſper mum, Latin.) 

The on- ſced hath a roſaceous flower : the 
pointal is divided into three parts at the top, which 
afterwards become the fruit or berry, in which is 
included one flat ſeed, which is, when ripe, hol- 
lowed like the appearance of the moon. Oiler. 

Mo'onsHiNE. v. ſ. [mmm and /bine.] | 

1. The luſtre of the moon. 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ſtarlight, and mo»/hine be out. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

I, by the on hin, to the windows went: 

And, ere I was aware, ſigh'd to myſelf. Dryden, 

2. [In burleſque.] A month. 

I am ſome twelve or fourteen moines 
Lag of a brother. Shak« ſp. Xing Lear. 

Mo'ox$sa#1xE. Nadi. {199 and / ine.] Illumi- 

— nated by the moon: both ſeem 
a popular corruption of g⁰n.-ſhining. | 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You mine revellers, and ſhades of night. Sh. 

Although it was a fair mins night, the ene- 
my thought not fit to aſſault them. Clarendon, 

I went to ſee them in a momſbiny night. Add:/on. 

M-YoxsToxNE. u. ſ. A kind of ſtone. Ainſ. 

Mo'oxs TRUCK. adj, [mor and firuck.] Luna- 
tick; affected by the moon. 

Demoniack phrenſy, moaping melancholy, 
And »o9mftruck madneſs. Miltm's Paradiſe Loft. 

Moox-TRT YOU. = ſ t [midicago, Lat.] A plant. 

The n-trgfoi hath a plain orbiculated fruit, 
ſhaped like an half-moon. Milli: 

Mo'oxwoRT. . . [mm and wort,] Station- 
flower; honetty. 

Moox v. adj. [from mon. | Lunated ; having a 
creſcent for the ſtandard reſembling the moon, 
| Encount'ring fierce 


The Solymean ſultan, he o'erthrew 


His ».o-1y troops, returning bravely ſmear'd 
With Panim blood. Iilips. 
The Soldan galls th' Illyrian coaſt ; 

But ſoon the miſcreant Hπ hoſt 

Before the vitor.croſs ſhall fly. F.nton. 

MOOR. . J. [CH, Dutch; mddcr, Teutonick, 
clay. 

1.4 marſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low and 
watry grounds. : 

While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the 
non, it chanced that a London merchant patling 
by ſaw her, and liked her, begged her of her poor 
parents, and carried her to his home. Carew. 

In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral trees 
of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the _ 

ale. 
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Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 

What colour were their waters that ſame day, 
And all the moor 'twixt Elverſham and Dell. Senf. 

2, | Maurus, Latin. ] A negro; a black-a-moor, 

I ſhall anſwer that better than you can the get. 
ting up of the negro's belly ; the moor is with child 
by you. Shakeſpeare, 

To Moor, v. a. [morer, French.] To faſten by 
anchors or otherwiſe. 

Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor'd at hand. Dryde», 

To Mook. v.n. To be fixed by anchors ; to 
be ſtationed. 

Zaeas gain'd Cajeta's bay: 

At length on oozy ground his gallies mr, 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns * 4 
ry N. 

My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 
Mord in a Chian creek. Addiſon's Ovid. 

He viſited the toy, of Taurus and the famous 
Ararat, where Noah's ark firlt m9r'd. 

Arbuthnot and Pope”s Mart. Scrib. 

To blav a Mook. | at the fall of a deer, corrupt- 
ed from a wut, French.] To ſound the horn in 
triumph, and call in the whole company of hun- 
ters. Ainſwn th, 

Mo/okxcock. . .. (mor and cock.] The male of 
the moorhen. 

Mo'/ornen. 3. , — and en.] A fowl that 
feeds in the fens, without web feet. 

Water fowls, as ſea-gulls and momrhbens, when 
they flock and fly together from the ſea towards 
the ſhores, foreſhew rain and wind. Bacon, 

Mo/okt$sH. adj. | from moor. ] Fenny ; marſhy ; 
watry. 

In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and 
firs have lain there till covered by the inundation 
of the freſh and ſalt waters; and m9i/þ earth ex- 
aggerated upon them. H.alc. 

Along the riſh fens 
Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm. Thomſsr, 

Mo/oRL AND. u. /. [mor and land.) Marſh ; fen; 
watry ground. 

In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the 
north for ſeed corn, and they of the north to the 
ſouth, except in the un-. Mort. Huſbandry, 

Or like a bridge that joins a mariſh 
To und of a different pariſh. Sift, 

Mo'oxs TONE. . f. A ſpecies of granite, 

The third ſtratum is of great rocks of It 
and ſandy earth. Wiandw.nd on F:ſfils. 

Mo'okv. adj. (from mor.) Marſhy ; fenny ; 
watry. 

The duſt the fields and paſtures covers, 

As when thick miſts ariſe from ny vales. F. . 

In Eiſex, mo9ry-land is thought the moſt proper. 

Mar ti mer. 

Moos. „ /. The large American deer; the 
biggeſt of the ſpecies of deer. 

To Moor. v. a. [from moxian, mor, ze mor, 
acting together, Saxon; or perhaps, as it is a law 
term, from vt, French. ] To plead a mock cauſe ; 
to ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, as was 
commonly done in the inns of court at appointed 
times. 

Moor caſe or point. A point or cafe unſettled 
and difputable, ſuch as may properly atford a to- 
pick of diſputation. 

In this mot caſ your judgment to refuſe, 

Is preſent death, Dryden's Juven i. 

Would you not think him crack'd, who would 
require another to make an argument on 4 t 
point, who underſtands nothing of our laws? Locks 

Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe 
it is a ot point, whether I am more likely to make 
a maſter Hull, or you a maſter Strutt. Arbuthnst. 
| Mv»/o1 £0. adj, F ſucked up by the root. 1 

Mo'oTER, n. . [from .] A diſputer of moot 
points. 

Mo». u. f. [moppa, Welth; nappa, Latin.] 

1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to 4 
long handle, with which maids clean the floors, 

Such is that ſprinkling which ſome carclefs 

quean 


Flirts on you from her p, but not ſo clean. - 
cu 


e 
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vou fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop 
To rail ; ſhe ſinging ſtill whirls on her wp. Swife, 


2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock. ] A wry mouth | 
of the Moſaical abyſs. 


made in conteropt. 
Each one tripping on his toe 
Will be here with mp and maw. Shateſpeare. 
To Mo». v. a. [from the noun. ] To rub with 


a mop. 

To Mor. v. . [from mock.] To make wry 
mouths in contempt. 

Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of 
luſt, as Obidicut ; Hobbididen, prince of dumb- 
neſs ; Mahu, of ſtealing ; Mohu, of murder; and 
Flibhertigibbet, of mpg and mowing, who ſince 

elles chamber-maids. Shak ſpeare. 

An aſs fell a pping and braying at a lion. Z %. 

Ty MO: E. v. . | Of this word 1 cannot find a 
probable etymology.] To be ſtupid ; to drowſe 
to be in a conſtaat day-dream ; to be ſpiritleſs, un- 
active and inattentive ; to be ſtupid and delirious. 

What a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this 
king of England, to mpe with his fat-brain'd fol- 
lowers. Shak-ſpeare. 

Eyes without feeling, feeling withont ſight, 
Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 

Or but a ſickly part of one true fenſe 
Could not ſo mope. Shkeſpeare”s Hamlet. 

Ev'n in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. Sh eſp. Tempeſt. 

Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

Demoniack phrenſy, ping melancholy, 

And moon-ſtruck madneſs. Miſtion Par. Loft. 

The buſy craftſman and o'erlabour'd hind, 

Forget the travel of the q y in fl-ep; 

Care only wakes, and mo*:»g pentiveneſs ; 

With meagre diſcontented looks they fit, 

And watch the waſting of the midnight taper. 

Rowe. 

To Mork. v. a. To make ſpiritleſs ; to deprive 
of natural powers. 

They ſay there are charms in herbs, ſaid he, and 
ſo threw a handful of graſs; which was ſo ridicu- 
lous, that the young thief took the old man to he 
pe d. L' Eftrange. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place 
of a diſorderly young fellow, you have a low- 
ſpirited mop-d creature. Locke on Educ ation. 

More = tb. «dj. Blind of one eye. Ainſworth. 

Mop pH n. ſ. ſ perhaps from mop.] A pup- 

Mors“ pet made of rags, as a mop is 
made; a fondliug name for a girl. 

Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen 
With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other ? 
A very puetty t! Dryd i Span. Fryar. 

Mus. nf. [ A cant word from mope.] A 
drone ; a dreamer. 

I'm grown 1 mere mypus; no company comes 

But «a rabH1: »f tenants. Swift's M. el. 

MORAL. j. [mr J. French ; moralis, Latin. ] 

1, Relating to che practice of men towards each 
other, as it may be virtuous or criminal; good or 
bad 


Keep at the leaſt within the compaſs of ra 
ations, which have in them vice or virtue. Heoker. 
Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth 
from the laws of the two tables, which were 
moral. Hooker. 
In mor 11 actions divine law helpeth exceedingly 


the law of reaſon to guide life, but ia ſupernatural | 


it alone guideth. Hooker. 
Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in their 
hands, 


Mankind is broken looſe from moral bands; 
No rights of hoſpitality remain, 
The gueſt, by him who harbour'd him * we 
1 yilen. 
2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard 0 
aad virtue. 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs 


land 
With plumed helm thy ſlay'r begins his threats, 
Whilſt thou, a wr! fool, fir'ſt ſtill and crieft. 


3- Popular ; cuſtomary ; 
itted in the general buſineſs of life. 


Fhy ũcal and certauaty may be 


as may be moſt ſuitable to the mal. 


MOR 
ſtiled infallible : and moral certainty may properly 


be tiled indubitable. Wilkins. 
We have found, with a moral certainty, the ſeat 
Bu nets Theory. 
Mathematical things are capable of the ſtricteſt 
demonſtration ; concluſions in natural philoſophy 
are capable of proof by an induction of experi- 
ments; things of a mal nature by moral argu- 
ments, and matters of fact by credible teſtimony. 
T:l/otſon's Serum. 
A meoral univerſality, is when the predicate 
agrees to the greateſt part of tlic particulars which 
are contained under the univerſal ſubject. Mun. 
Mo/zaL. . ſ. 
1. Morality : practice or doctrine of the duties 
of life: this is rather a French than Englith ſenſe. 
Their moral and c:conomy, 
Moſt perfectly they made agree. Pi ior. 
2, The dotrine inculcated by a fiftion ; the ac- 
commodation of a f+ble to form the morals. 
Benedictus? why benedictus ? you have ſome 
ms this benedictus. 
— Moral! No, by my troth I have no moral 
meaning; I meant plain holy thiſtle. Shakeſprare 
Expound the meaning or wral of his figns and 
tokens. Shak:ſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
The mal is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 
being the ground-work of his inſtruction ; this 
being formed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or fable 
Dryd x. 
I found a wral firſt, and then ſtudied for a 
fable, but could do nothing that pleaſed me. Sisi. 
To Mo/krat. v. n. [from the adjective.] To 
moraliſe; to make moral reflections. Not in uſe. 
When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 


That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative. Sh. 


Mo'rAL1ST. 3. ſ. | moralifle, French. ] One who 
teaches the duties of life. 

The advice given by a great morahf? to his friend 
was, that he ſhould compoſe his paſſions; and let 
that be the work of reaſon, which would certainly 
be the work of time. Addiſon. 

Mosi v. . ſ. [moralitd, Fr. from moral. 

1. The doctrine of the duties of life ; ethicks. 

The ſyſtem of morality, to be gathered out of the 
writings of ancient ſages, falls very ſhort of that. 
delivered in th goſpel. Swift's MIN 

A neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in morabty, 
as any the greateſt difficalty can be in nature. 

Bakr * Learmng. 

2. The form of an action which makes it the 
ſub ect of reward, or puniſhment. 

The morality of an action is founded in the free- 
dom of that principle, by virtue of which it is in 
the agent's power, having all things ready and re- 
quiſite to the performance of an action, either to 
perform or not perform it. South's Sermons. 

To Mo'RAL1Z Ek. v. a. [ moraliſcr, French. 

1. To apply to moral purpoſes ; to explain in a 
moral ſenſe. 

He as left me here behind to expound the mean- 
ing or moral of his ſigns and tokens. 

Il pray thee moralize them. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 

Did he not moralize this ſpectacle 2 

O yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. 

This fable is moralized in a common. pro 

L' Fftrange. 

2. In Spenſer it ſeems to mean, to furniſh with 
manners or examples. 

Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moralize 
my ſon. Fairy Queen. 

3. In Pri, who imitates the foregoing line, it 
has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcovered, if indeed it has 
any ſenſe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ſtrung, 

And with his prince's arm he moraliz'd his a 

rior. 

To Mo'xaL1zt. v.n. To ſpeak or write on mo- 
ral ſubjects. 

Mc/rAL1ZER. x. . [from woralize.] He who 
moralizes. 

Mo'nALLv. adv. [from moral.] 

1. In the ethical ſenſe. 


1 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | plan 
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tum, ought chiefly to he underſtood ; and that the 

good of profit or pleaſure, the bonum utile or ju- 

cundum, hardly come into any account here. 
South. 

Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each 
other, is an action ey unnatural : therefore, 
by way of preparation the tragedy would have be- 
gun with heaven and earth in diſorder, ſomething 
pliyſically unnatural. Rymer. 

2. According to the rules of virtue. ' 

To take away rewards znd puniſhments, is only 
pleaſing to a man who reſolves not to live morally. 

Dryden. 

3. Popularly ; according to the common occur- 
rences of life ; according to the common judgment 
2 of things. 

t 0 mw ally impoſſible for an h pocrite to keep 
himſelf long upon his guard. : L' Eftranzes 

I am from the nature of the things themſelves 
morally certain, and cannot make any doubt of it, 
but that a mind free fro.n paſſion and prejudice is 
more fit to paſs a true judgment than ſuch a one as 
is byaſſed by attections and intereſts. Wilkins. 

The concurring accounts of many ſuch witneiſes 
render it morally, or, as, we might ſpeak, abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that theſe things ſhould be falſe. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Mo'/xAts. ». /. [without a ſingular.] The 
practice of the duties of life ; behaviour with re- 
tpe to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could 
make them, have yet been ſolicitous to have their 
cluldren ſoberly, virtuouſiy, and piouſly brought 
up. South's Sermons 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to ſhew : 
Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join; 

In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine. Pope. 

Mo«a'ss mn. . | morai;, French.] Fen; bog; 
moor. 

Landſchapes point out the faireſt and moſt 
fruitful ſpots, as well as the rocks, and wilder- 
neſſes, and morafſcs of the country. Wans. 

Nor the deep moraſs 

Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wilderneſs 

Pick your nice way. 7 _— Autumn. 

Molau. v. f. | morbidus, Latin.) Diſeaſed; in 
a ſtate contrary to health. 

Though every human conſtitution is morb:e, yet 
are there diſeaſes conſiſtent wth the common 
functions of life. Arbutbaot. 

Molastuoxkss. 2. /. [from wb. State of 


being diſeaſed. 


Moks!etcal,) adj. | morbus and fach, Latin; 
. — ick. mor oi figue, French. ] Cauſing 
iſeaſes. 


The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifict 
conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard ; 
wherefore initiate conſumptives muſt change their 
ür. Harvey on Con ſumption i. 

This diſeaſe is cured by the critical reſolution, 
concoction, and evacuation of the morbifick matter. 

1 adj. e Latin.] Arbuthned, 

oO E. adj. I morboſus, Lati Proceeding 
from diſeaſe ; not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preter- 
natural and morboſe tumours and excreſcences of 


ts. 8 Ray on Creation. 
Mox3o's1Ty. nf. [from w loſer, Latin.) Diſ- 
eaſed ſtate. A word not in uſe. | 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the ac- 
tion, that they have eyes,. therefore ſome ſight was 
deſigned, if we except the caſual impediments or 
mor boſities. ä Brown, 

Moxva'cious. adj. [mrdax, Latin.) Biting ; 
apt to bite. 

Monxb act rv. n 7. [nor dacite, Fr. mordacitaty 
from mordax, Latin. } Biting quality. 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any men- 
ſtruum to diſſolve any metal that is not fretting os 
corroding, and openeth the body by ſympathy, and 
not by mordacity, or violent penetration. Bacon. 

Mo'zD1CANnT. adj. [mord.o, Lat. mordicant, Fr.] 
Biting ;z acrid. 

He preſumes, that the mordicant quality of bo- 
dies muſt from a fen ingredient ; 
whereas the light and inflammable paris muſt be 


| By good,. good merally ſo called, bonum honeſ- 
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#:iren away by that time the fire has reduced the | 


Bryle. 


b. dy to aſhes. 
The 


Mozvica'TIon. . /. from mordican!, ] 
at of corroding or biting. 

Another cau (C's mari. ien of the orifices, eſpe- 
ally of the r. lentery ve: as any thing that is 
ſnarp and biting goth provoxe the part to expel, 
and muſtard prov roketh ſneezing. Buca Nat. 11. 

MOR Z. ei, (mene, Saxon; tlie comparative 
2 ne or H. 

In gre ver quantity; in greater degree. 
w rong not that wrong with more c mpt. 
Shak:/ . 

Theſe kird of knaves in this plainni 
Hu bour 5: x craft, and or, cor uber ends 
Than twenty Ulky ducking "able r vants. S eſy. 
Their rich-s were ee than that tliey might 

dwell together. | Gen. XXX vi. 7. 

Let mire work be laid upou the men, that they 
may labour. Exod: v. 9. 

Thea crown my joy or cure my pain; 

Give me e love, or n dudain. Carey, 

2. In greater number. | The comparative of jo»: 
Or mcny. 1 

e had ſo many languages i ſtore, 

That only fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more. Corvl. 

3- Greater. Now out of uſe. 

Of India the m7 and the 4 Aſand-villi. 
Both more and 7c/; have given him the revolt. . 
Ihe we part adviſed.to depart. A XXL 12. 
4. Added to ſome former number, 

One u citizen to ſybil give. Drydn. 
I'mtir'd of rhyming, and would fain give o'er, 


But Montague demands one labour mw: e. Addiſon. 
Great Dryden's friends before, 
With open arms receiv'd one poet mare. Dope. 


Monk x. adv. 
1. Lo a greater degree. 
He loved Rachel me than Leah. Gen. xxix. 
The ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in ſome 
degree, more or leſs kindled. Hacon's Nat. Hift, 
dome were of opinion, that feeling more and 
more in himfelf the weight of time, he Was not 
unwilling to beſtow upon another ſome part 
of the pains. Motion. 
The re the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The nere with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden. 
As the blood paſſeth through narrower channels, 
the redneſs diſappears me and me. Artuthn:t. 
Ihe more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate or 
quality, juſt ſo much leſs in proportion is the care 
he takes in the education of his children. Suit. t 
2. Ihe particle that forms tlie comparative de- 
ree. 
I am fall'n out with my more heavier will, 
To take the indifpos'd aud quickly fit 
For the ſound man. _Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
May you long live a happy inſtrument for your 
King and country : happy here, and more happy 
hereafter. acon. 
The advantages of learning are re laſting than 
thoſe of arme. Collier on Pride, 
3 Again; again a fecond:time. 
Little did I think 1 ſhould ever have buſineſs of 
this kind on my hands more. Tat li. 
4. Longer; yet continuing: with the negative 
particle. 
Catſius is no re Oh, ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red rays thou dvſt fink to-night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius' day. is ſet. Shak: ſpare. 
Mok. x. ſ. [A Kind of comparative from ſome 
IT much.] * 
1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Per- 
haps. ſome, of theſe examples which are adduced 
wider the adverb, with tz before more, ſhould be 
placed here ; but I rather think the more to be ad- 


verbial. . 
' Were I king, 
1 mould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
And my more having would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more. Shatfpeare's Mach. 
An heroic .poem requires ſome great action of 
wan; and as much or more of the active virtue 
than the ſutfering.. - Dryden. 
Ihe Lord do 10, and much more, to Jonathan. 
1 Sam 
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From henee the great / ſt part of ills deſcend, 

When luſt of gettin o » ere will have no end. Dry. 

. 7 hey that world have „ aud mor can never 

have enough; no, n, A miracle ſhould inter- 

poſe to gratify their avarice. LF fir ange 

A mariner having let doven a large portion of 
his ſounding line, he reaches no bottom, whercby 
he Knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms and 
more; but how much that more is, he hath no diſ- 
tinct notion. Lock-. 

2. Greater thing ; other thing. | 

They, who 10 ſtate n queſtion, do no more but 
ſep: arate the parts of it one from another, and lay 
them ſo in their due order, Locks, 

3- Second time; longer time. 

They ſteer'd their courſe tothe ſame quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more. DF pe. 

4. It is doubtful whether the word, in this uſe, 
be a noun or adverb. 

The dove returned not again unto hira any more. 

Geneſis, vill. 

FP'ythce be fatizfy'd; he ſhall be aided, 

Or I if no re be king. Drydin's C:omenes. 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore ! 

Delia, the quem of beauty is now no more. H'alſh. 
rel L. 7. < Drum, Latin. ] 

The moet is a plant, of which there are ſe- 

_ {pecies : when the flower theds there ſuc- 

ceeds a ſpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firſt green 

like an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice 
and a great number of foods. Te vou; 

Spongy morels in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 

And in the ſoup the limy ſnail is drown'd. Gay. 
2. A kind of cherry. 

Morel is a black cherry, fit ſor the conſervatory 
before it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten 
raw. Mortimer. 

Molar LAND. . ſ. [monlant, Saxon; mon, 
2 mountain, and land.] A mountainous or hilly 
country: a tract of Staffordſhire is called the A- 
lands, from being hilly. 

Mor to'verR. adv. [more and over.] Beyond 
what has been mentioned ; beſides ; likewiſe ; al- 
lo ; over and above. 

Moreover „ he hath left you all his walks. Shakeſp. 

He did hold me dear 

Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 

That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. Sha. 
Moreover by them 1s thy ſervant warned. Pſal. 
MorGLa'y. n. . A deadly weapon. Ainſ. 

Glaive and mortr, French, and glay mibr, F rſe, a 

two-handed broad- ſ Word, which ſome. centuries 
ago was the highlander's weapon. 

*Moxr'ctrovs. adj [ moriger, Lat.] Obedient ; 

obſequious. 

Mo'x tox. u. 10 [Fr.] A helmet; armour for 
the head ; a caſque. 

For all his Majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, 
targets, morion;, and cuiras of proof ſhould be al- 
lowed. Ral: ig. 

Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 

And creſted morions with their plumy pride. Dryd. 
Mox1'sco. u. ſ. [moiſco, Spaniſh. ] A dancer 

of the morris or mooriſh dance. 

I have ſeen 

Him caper upright like a wild »oriſco, 

Shakinz the bloody darts, as he his bells. Stabe ß. 
Monk IN. n. ſ. [Among hunters.] A wild 

beaſt, dead through ſickneſs or miſchance. Bailey. 


Mo'RL1NG. n. ſ. [t, French.] Wool 
Mo'xTL1NG. "plucked from a dead ſheep, 
Amſeworth. 


MO0RMO. n. ſ. CH. Bugbear ; falſe ter- 
rour. 

MORN. ». /. [manne, Saxon. ] The firſt part 
of the day; the morning. Morn is not uſed but 
by the poets. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mr», 

Doth with his lofty and ſhrill ſounding throat, 
Awake the god of day. Shak:ſp. Hamlet. 

Can you forget your golden beds, 

Where you might ſleep beyond the morn. Lee 

Friendſhip ſhall ſtill thy evening feats adorn. 
And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy mon. Pr. 

Mo'rx1NG. u. /. [morgen, Teutonick ; but our 
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part of the day, from the firſt appearance of ligle, 
to the end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's dai- 
ly courſe. 
One maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a 
m0-n.ng's draught of ſack. Shak: ſpeare, 
By the ſecond hour in the morrivg 
Debre the earl to ſee me. Shak fpeare” 5 Richard III. 
Niornsy 2 by mim ning ſhall it paſs over. If. tuh, 
What ſhall become of us before night, who are 
weary ſo early in the nornmng 7 Taylor's Guide, 
Ihe nin is the proper part of the day for ſtu. 
dy. Dr der, 
Every mining ſees her early at her Prayers, | "the 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, becauſe it 
begins all her pious rules of holy living „ and biio 
the freth pleaſures of repeating them. 32 
Mo'kx18c, ach. Being in the early part of the 
day. 6 
She looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly wath'd with dew. Shakeſp. 
Your goodneſs is "5 a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away. Hef. vi. ;. 
Let us go down aftcr the Philiſtines by nizhit, 
and ſpoil them until the mg light. 1 Sum. 
The twining jeſſamine and bluſhing roſe, 
Withlaviſh grace their i ſcents diſcloſe, Prix. 
All the night they ſtern the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. Pope, 
Mo'xxI1xG-GowN. n. ſ. A looſe gown worn 
before one is formally dreſſed. 
Seeing a great many in rich ning gowns, he was 
amazed to find that perſons of quality were up ſo 
early. Addiſon. 
Mo'nx ix G-STAR. . ſ. The planet Venus when 
ſhe ſhines in the morning. 
Bright as doth the morning-fur appear, 
Out of the Eaſt, with flaming locks bedight, 
To tell the dawning day is drawing near. F. L. 
MOROSE. adj. | moroſu;, Latin. ] Sour of tem- 
per; peeviſh ; fullen. 
5 Without theſe precautions, the man degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman into a coquette; the 
man grows ſullen and m/e, the woman imperti- 
nent. Addiſon's SpeHator, 
Some have deſerved cenſure for a morof- and a- 
feed tacjturnity, and others, have made ſpeeches, 
though: they had nothing to ſay. Waits, 
Mo'RoSELY. adv, | from mor9/e.] Sourly ; pee- 
viſhly. 
Too many are as ray poſitive in their age, 
as they were cluldiſhly ſo in their youth. 
Government of the Tongut, 
Moxro'sENESS. 1. . [from moroſe.] Sournels ; 
peeviſhneſs. 
Take care that no ſourneſs and moro/encſs min- 
gle with our ſerious frame of mind. Neon. 
Learn good humour, never to oppoſe without 
juſt reaſgn ; abate ſome degree of pride and - 
ro oeneſs. Watts. 
Moro's1Ty. u. ſ. [morofitas, Latin; from no- 
roſe.] ä 4 ſourneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 
Why then be fad, 
But entertain no 2 of ty, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us. Shakeſpeare, 
Some moroſities 
We muſt expeR, fince jealouſy belongs 
To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. 
Denbum. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of 
that; the levity of one, and the moro/iry of another. 
Mo'xRis. 


Cl. trend n. 
n. /. [that is r iſh or mo- 

Moa IS DANCE. riſco=dance. 

t. A dance in which bells are jingled, or ſtaves 
or ſwords claſhed, which was learned by the 
Moors, and was probably a kind of Pyrrhick or 
military dance. 

The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Spaniſh in- 
vaſion, though it proved but a morris=dance upon our 
Waves. I oller. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, ſets 
down this title of a book, the morrice-dance of here- 
ticks. Bac . 

The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milt. 


morning ſeems rather to come from n The fir | 


I took delight in pieces that ſhewed a country 


village; 


"ls 
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For want of other prey, but knows that I 


MOR 


village, morrice-dancing, and peaſants together by 
the ears. Peacham. 

Four reapers danced a mo rice to oaten pipes. 

Spectator, 

2. Nine mens Monr1s, A kind of play with 
nine holes in the ground. 

The folds ſtand empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fa'ted with the murrain flock; 
The nine ment 191145 is filled up with mud. Shakeſp. 

Mo'gktS-DANCER- . ſ. [morris and daxce.] One 
who dances a {+ mreſca, the mooriſh dance. 

There went about the country a ſet of morris- 
dancers, compoſed of ten men, who danced a maid 
marian and atabor and pipe. Temple. 

Mo'«rHEW. n. . 3 French ; morphera, 
low Latin; mrfea, Italian. ſcurf on the face. 

'Mo'xrow. 'n. . [mongen, Saxon; morghen, 
Dutch, The original meaning of ir ſeems to 
have been mrning, which being often referred to 
on the preceding day, was underſtood in time to 
ſignify the whole day next following. ] 

1. The day after the preſent day. 

I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 
To have 't with ſaying, good marrow. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou 
Canſt pluck night from me, but not lend a mwrrow. 
eſpeare. 

The Lord did that thing on the morrow. aui. 

Peace, good reader, do not weep, 

Peace, the lovers are aſleep; 

them ſleep let them fleep on, 

Till this ſtormy night be gone, 

And the eternal mrrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they waken with the light, 

Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſbaw. 

To morrow you will live, you always cry, 

In what far country doth this -2rrow hie ? 

That tis ſo mighty long e er it arrive: 

Beyond the Indies doth this morrow live? 

Tis fo far-fetch'd this mrrow, that I fear 

'Twill be both very old, and very dear. 

To morrow will I live, the fool does ſay, 

Today itſelf 's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
Cooley. 

2. To Morrow. | This is an idiom of the ſame 
kind, ſuppoſing wrrow to mean originally morning : 
as, to night day, to day.] On the day after this cur- 
rent day. | 

To marrow comes; tis noon; tis night; 

This day like all the former flies; 

Yet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To maro, till to night he dies. Pe. iar. 

3. To marrow is ſometimes, I think improperly, 
uſed as a noun. 

Our yeſterday's te morrow now is gone, 

And ſtill a new te morrow does come on. 
We by to noms draw out all our ſtore, 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. Cowl-y, 

To morrow is the time when all is to be rectified. 


Spectator, 

Mons k. . f. [ Pbaca.] A ſea-horſe. 

That which is commonly called a ſea-horſe is 
properly called a morſe, and makes not out that 
ſhape. Brown, 

It ſeems to have been a tuſk of the wor/- or wal- 
tron, called by ſome the ſea-horſe. "oodward. 

Mo'«sEL. nf. ui ſellus, low Lat. from . 

1. A piece fit for the mouth ; a mouthful. 

Yet cam'tt thou to a el of this feaſt, 

Having fully din'd before. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 

And me his parent would full ſoon devour 


Should prove a bitter u and his bane. Milton. 


Every mr ſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new 
Utbour to a tired digeſtion. Sushi Sermons, 
He hoils the fleſh, 


Aud lays the mangled'morſels in a diſh, Dryden. 
| A wretch is pris'ner made, 

Whoſe fleſh torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 

In mor ſels cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Juv. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted 

that it may be the e 


iſon. 


MOR 
| On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, ' 
Feed firſt; on each beaſt next, and fiſh aud fow! 
No homely mor /c/. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A dog croſling a river with a of in 
his mouth, ſaw, as he thought, another dog under 
the water, upon the very ſame adventure. L' Eftra. 
3- A ſmall quantity. Not proper. 
Of the morſe}; of native and pure gold, he had 
ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boy ſe. 
Mons uk BE. 3. /. [mrſure, Fr. morſera, Latin. ] 
The act of biting. h 
MORT, *. 7. morte, Fr.] 
1. A tune ſounded at the death of the game. 
To be making practis'd (miles, 
As in a louking-glaſs, and to ſigh as 'twere 
The t © th deer; oh that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not. Shakeſp. Winter's Talc. 
2. [ Morgt, Iſlandick. ] A great quantity. Not 
in elegant uſe, but preſerved colloquially in many 


parts. 
Mo'x TAL. adj. etui, Lat. mortel, Fr.] 
I. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to die. 

Nature does require 

Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail ſon amougſt my breth ren mortul 

Muſt give my attendance to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and 

this mortal muſt put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53- 
Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love ! 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man's mortal criue ; and juſt, th' unjuſt to Loos 

iltan. 

The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 

Tranſgrelt, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 

From that day mortal: and this happy tate 

Shalt loſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Deadly: deſtructive ; procuring death. 

Come all you ſpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full 

Of cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
The mortaleſt poiſons practiſed by the Weſt In 

dians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh 

of man. Bacon. 


The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe ta taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
Milton. 
Some circumſtances have been great diſcou- 
ragers of trade, and others are abſolutely mortal to 
it, Temple. 
Hope not, baſe man] unqueſtion'd hence to go, 


For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
Bringing death. 
fe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow r, 
Or in the natal, or the -ta/ hour, Pope. 


4. Inferring divine condemnation ; not venial. 
Though every fin of itſelf be mortal, yet all are 
not equally mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. 
Perkins. 
; 7 Human; belonging to man. 
hey met me in the day of ſucceſs; and I have 
learned by the perfecteſt report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Macheth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and morta/ cuſtom. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful ; they beſeech, 
That Moſes might report to them his will, 
And terror ceaſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit. Butler. 
No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt by ten 
accidents, out of all m ν,ꝗu power to pre- 
vent. South's Sermons. 
6. Extreme; violent. A low word. 
The birds were in a mortal apprehenſion of the 
beetles, till the ſparrow reaſoned them into under- 


ſtanding. L'Fftrange. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 


Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight; | 
And now deſpairing, caſt pn > look | 
Upon the ſtreams. Dryden. 
Mo'x TAL. . 


MOR 
| Warn poor mr!a!s left behind. 


T 
2. This is oſten uſed in ludicrous language. 


I can behold no rtl now; 
For what's an eve without a brow. Prize. 
Mor ALT. . . {from mortu/ 

1. Subjection to death; ſtate of BM ſubj ect 


to death. 
When I ſaw her die, 
I then did think on your mortality. Curow.. 
I point out miſtakes in hfe and religion, tat 
we might guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt, 
and ſorrow, which ſurround us in ny ſtato of 
murtality. atts's Logick, 
2. Peath. . 


I beg mortality 
Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. Shakeſpeare. 
Gladly would I meet bel 
Mortality my ſentence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3- Power of deſtruction. be” 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakeſpeare. 
4.᷑. Frequency of death. 
The riſe of Keeping thoſe accounts firſt began 
in the year 1592, being a time of great mortality. 
Grawnt, 
5. Human nature. 
A ſingle viſion fo tranſports them, that it makes 
up the happineſs of their lives ; mortality cannot 
bear it often. Dr yden. 
Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief. Pape. 
Mo/aTALLY. adv. ¶ from mortal] 
1. Irrecoverably; to death. 
In the battle of Landen you were not only dan- 
gerouſly, but, in all appearance, mortally waned. 
7 
— Extremely; to extremity. A low ludicrous 
word. 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and arti» 
ficers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 
Bacon's Ffſays.. 
Know all, who wou'd pretend to my good grace, 
I mortally diſlike a damning face. rrantille, 
Mo'k TAR. . ſ. | mortarim, Lat. mortier, Fr.] 
1. A ſtrong veſſel in which materials are brokes 
by being pounded with a peſtle. 
Except you could bray Chriſtendgma in a mortars 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibi- 
lity of an holy war. Bacos. 
The action of the diaphragm and muſcles ſerves 
for the comminution of the meat in the ſtomach by 
their conſtant agitation upwards and downwards, 
reſembling the pounding of materials in a mortar. 
on Creation, 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which bombs are 
n. 
Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time on antique ſtone engray'd, 
Now torn by mortars ſtand yet undefac'd 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd- Granville, 
Mo'tTAR. . /. [ morter, Dutch ; mortier, — 
Cement made of lime and ſand with water, 
uſed to join ſtones or bricks. 
Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime 
and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a ce- 
ment, and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in 
building of walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius ob- 
ſerves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as 
to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, 
ſo as to foul the water it is waſhed in: he alſo 
tinds fault with maſons and bricklayers as commit- 
ting a great error, in letting theu lime flacken and 
cool before they make up thei ms tar, and allo in 
letting their mortar cool and die before they uſe it : 
therefore he adviſes, that if you expect your work. 
to be well done, and to continue long, ta work yp 
the lime quick, and but a little at a time, that the 
mortar may not lie loug before it be uſed. | 
I will tread this unbolted villain into wear, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. Shakeſpeare. 
They had brick for ſtone, 1 mur tar. 
' en. XI. 3. 
Lime hot out af the kiln mixed ſoſt with —ͤ— 


putting ſand to it, will make better tar than 
other ? 


8. A piece; a meal. b N 


1. Man; human being. 


| 


wk 
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MOR 
1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of 
a creditor. 
Th' eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin d, and their fame betray d. Dry. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the ſe- 
cret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mtgapes. 


Arbutbuot 
The broker, 
Bent on ſome mortg2ge, to avoid reproach, 
He ſeeks bye-ſtreets, and ſaves th' expenſive . 
TAY. 

2. The ſtate of being pledged. 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full in- 
tention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 

To Mo'xTGAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pledge: to put to pledge; to make over to a cre- 
ditor as a ſecurity. 

Let men contrive how they diſentangle thei 
mor/giged ſouls, Decay of Piety 

They make the widow's mortgag'd ox their prey. 

Sandys. 

Their not abating of their expenſive way of 
living, has forced them to mge2: their beſt ma- 

nors. : Arbuthnet. 

Some have his lands, but none his treaſur'd ſtore, 
Lands unmanur d by us, and mri, er and o'er. 
: Harte. 

MorTcace's. » /. [from ig.] He that 
takes or receives a mortgage. 8 
An act may pats for publick regiſtries of land, 

by which all purchaſers or #r7gagees may be ſecur- 
ed of all monies they lay ont. Temple Mijcel. 

Mo'xTGAGER. #. . [from mortgage. ] He that 

gives a mortgage. | 

MorRT1'FtroUs. adi. [mortifer, Lat.] Fatal; 
deadly; deſtructive. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice 

from heaven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, no 
quiet from Chriſt's importunity, til! they awake 
from the lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from ſo dead, 
ſo mortiferous a Rate, and permit him to give them 
a life. Hammonds Fundementals. 

Theſe murmurings, like a ort frrcus herb, are 
po ſonous even in their firſt ſpring. Gov. of the Ton, 

wy IF1CA'TION. 1. . | mortification, Fr. from 
. 

1 The ſtate of corrupting, or loſing the vital 
qualities; gangrene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mrs fication of 
fleſh, either by opia es, or intenſe colds. Bacon. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle 2nd feſter, and gangrene, 
Jo blacs mo !rfcation. Milton's Agoniſces, 

2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or re- 
ſtitution, which is called mortification ; as when 
quickſilver is mortified with turpentine. Bacon. 

3- The act of ſubduing the body by hardſhips 
and macerations. 

A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent 
than that of fleſh, and therefore very improper for 

ſuch as practiſe mortifcut on. A buthnot en Alim. 

4. Humiliation ; ſubjection of the paſſior.s. 

The mosi ation of our luſts has ſomething in it 
that is trouble ſome, yet nothing that is unreaſon- 
able. Trllntfon 

You ſee no real mortificatior, or ſelſ-denial no 
eminent charity, no-profound humility, no hez- 
venlv affeftion, no true contempt of the world, 
no C':riftian weakneſs, no fincere zeal, or emi- 
nent piety, in the common lives of Chriftrans. Lazv. 

5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the vexatious mw cation of a ſtudi- 
ons man, to have his thoughts diſordered by a te- 
dious viſit. | L Ffirange 

e bad the mortif.cution to loſe the ſight of Mu- 
nich, Augſburg, and Kat iſbon. Aid lgon an Italy. 

To MIV. v. . [morrifier, French.) 

1. To deſtroy vital qualities. | 

: 2. To deſtroy actire powers, or eſſential qua- 
lities. | : 
What gives impediment to union or reſtitution 
1s colled mortification, as when quitkfilver'is mor- 
tified with turpentine or ſpittle. Bacen. 


He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them 


; 


MOR 


Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to 
find out and moriify acid ſpirits. Boylc. 
3- To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Suppreſs thy knowing pride, - 


Mortfy thy learned luſt, 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art . 
rior, 
He modeſtly conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, 
Which help'd to mortify his pride. Swift. 


4. To macerate or harraſs; in order to reduce 
the body to compliance with the mind. 
Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mo tified man. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
We mortify ourſelves with fiſh, and think we fare 


coarſely if we abſtain from fleſh. Frown's Val. Err, }. 


Nortify'd he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himſelf he would not ſee. Dryden. 

With faſting mornfy'd, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 

5. To humble, to depreſs; to vex. | 

Let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with wortifying groans. 
Sate peare. 

He is controuled by a nod, mortifi:d by a frown, 
and tranſported by a ſmile. Addiſmn's Guardian. 

How often is the ambitious man mortified with 
the very praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe fo 
high as he thinks they ought. Addiſon's S pectalor. 

To Mo'k TIFY. v. n. | 

1. To gangrene; to corrupt. 

Try it with capon laid abroad, to ſee whether 
it will mortzfy and become tender ſooner ; or with 
dead flies with water caſt upon them, to ſee whe- 
ther it will putrefy. Bacon. 

2. To be ſubdued ; to die away. 

3. To practiſe religious ſeverities. 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms to all that he hath, watch, and 
faſt, and mortify, and live according to the ſtricteſt 
rules of temperance, meekneſs and humanity. 


Mo'xT15sE. a. ſ. | mortaiſe, mortoiſe, French.] A 
whole cut into wood that another piece may be 
put into it and form a joint. 

A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the ſea, ; 
| What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the it. Shakeſp. Oth: Uo. 

Under one (kin are parts variouſly mingled, ſome 
with cavities, as tee to receive, others with 
tenons to fit cavities, Ray, 

To Mo'ktTISE. v. a. 

5 To cut with a mortiſe; to join with a mor- 
dite. 
Tis a maſſy wheel, 
To whoſe luge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mor#1;'d and adjoin'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

The walls of ſpiders legs are made, 

Well nortiſed and finely laid. Drayton's Nimphid. 

a It ſeems in the ſollowing paſſage improperly 
uſed, 

Ihe one half of the ſhip being finiſhed, and by 
help of a ſcrew launched into the water, the other 
half was joined by great braſs nails mortiſed with 
lead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mok T MAN. u. ſ. | morte and main, Fr.] Such 
a ſtate of eſſion as makes it unalienable; 
whence it is ſaid to be in a dd bind, in a hand 
that cannot ſhift away the property. 

It were meet that ſome ſmall portion of lands 


were allotted, fince no more mortmains are to be 


looked for. Spenſer. 
Mo'rTyAvy. n. /. [mort and pay.] Dead pay; 
payment not made. | 
This parhament was merely a parliament of 
war, with ſome ſtatutes conducing thereunto ; as 
the ſevere punifhing of 'mortpaynes, and keeping 
back of ſolckets wages. Baceny 
Mos rness. . /. [from wortier de ſapeſſ. 
Skinwer. ] A diſh of meat of various kinds beaten 
together. 


wp. 3 "Hakcwill,” 


A morireſs made with the brawa of capons, | 
wy | 


MOS 
ſtamped, rained, and mingled with like quantity 
of almond butter, is excellent to nouriſh the weak, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Mo'x TuARV. n. ſ. [mortuaire, French; mortua- 
rium, Latin. ] A gift left by a man at his death to 
his pariſh church, for the recompence of his per- 
ſonal tythes and offerings not duly paid in his life 
time. 85 Harris. 
Mos ck. adj. [moſaique, Fr. ſuppoſed cor. 
rupted from muſeeus, Latin. 

Moſaick is a Kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, 
cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of late 
days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at plea- 
ſure ; an ornament in truth, of much beauty, and 
long life, but of moſt ule in pavements and floor- 
ings. Witton's Architecture. 

Each beauteous flow'r, 

Iris all hues, rofes, and jefſamin, 

Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and 
wrought Moſaick. Milton's Paradiſs Loſt. 
The moſt remarkable remnant of it is a very 
beautiful 9/1ick pavement, the fineſt I have ever 
ſeen in marble ; the parts are ſo well joined to- 
vether, that the whole piece looks like a continued 


picture. Adil ſon on Italy. 
Mos chAT EL. n. ſ. [mſchatellina, Latin] A 
plant. Miller. 


Mos dvr. u. ſ. Cn, Fr. mcbit, Turkich.] 
A mahometan temple. 
MOSS. . /. ſmuſcus, Latin; meoy, Saxon.] A 
lant. | 
: Though n was formerly ſuppoſed to be only 
an excreſcuce produced from the earth and trees, 
yet it is no leſs a perfect plant than thoſe of greater 
magnitude, having roots, flowers, and ſe-ds, yet 
cannot be propagated from ſeeds by any art: the 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it into many ſpecies ; it chiefly 
flouriſhes in cold countries, and in the winter ſea- 
ſon, and is many times very injurious to fruit 
trees: the only remedy in ſuch cafes, is to cut 
down part of the trees, and plough up the ground 
between thoſe left remaining ; and in the ſpring, 
in moiſt weather, you ſhould with an iron inſtru- 
ment ſcrape off the moſs. Miller. 
Meſs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; 


Lax. | but it may be better ſorted as a rudiment of ger- 


mination, Bacone 
Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and ms their beds. 
Dryden, 
Such n as grow upon walls, roofs of houſes, 
and other high places, have ſeeds that, when ſha- 
ken out of their veſſels, appear like vapour or 
ſmoke. Ray on the Creation, 
To Moss. v. a. | from the noun.] To cover 
with moſs, 
An oak whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakeſpeares 
Will thefe moſr'd trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou pointꝰſt out. Shakeſpeare, 
Mo'ssINx ESS. . /. [from moſſy.] The ſtate of 
being covered or overgrown with moſs. 


earth to be very cold, and ſo doth the e of 
trees. Bucs 

Mo'ss v. adj. [from mſi.] Overgrown with 
moſs ; covered with moſs. 

Old trees are more moſſy far than young; for 
that the ſap is not ſo frank as to riſe ll to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and” phtteth out 
moſs. Bacan's Natural Hiftory. 

About the ny brooks and ſprings, * 
And all the inferiour beauteous things. Cowley. 
The my fountains and the ſylvan ſhades 

Delight no more. : Pepe's Meſſiahs 

MOST. %. the ſuperlative of more. [ mzpr, 
Saxon ; , Dutch.) 

1. Conſiſting of the greateſt number; conſiſt- 
ing of the greateſt quantity. | 

Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, 
and mot ſort of berries, will produce diarrhœas. 
Ar buthnot, 

He th ſorts of learning flouriſhed among 
them, and I, that only ſome ſort of learning was 


kept alive by them. Pope. 
: 2. Greateſt 


Ihe herbs withered at the top, ſneweth the 


MOT 


2. Greateſt. Obſolete, | 
They all repair d both »o/? and leaſt, Spenſer. 
Mo's r. adv. [moift;, Gothick 3 mærr, Saxon; 


1, Dutch; , Daniſh, ] 
1. In the greateſt degree. 


Coward dogs 
Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeera to 
threaten | 
Runs far before them. Shakeſpeare. 
He for whoſe only ſake, 


Or v for his, ſuch toils I undertake. Dryd. 4£n. 
Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, 
the little finger is as much a part of itſelf as what is 
-1-/t (0. Locke, 
That which will wf/ influence their carriage 
will be the company they converſe with, and the 
faſhion of thoſe about them. Locke en Education. 
2. The particle noting the ſuperlative degree. 
Competency of all other proportions is the 9 
incentive to induſtry ; too little makes men deſ- 
ue, and too much careleſs, Decay of Fiaty. 
The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit w// certainly 
may be enlarged without bounds, Cheyne's Phil. Pr, 
MosrT. [this is a Kind of ſubſtantive, being, ac- 
cording to its ſignification, ſingular or plural. 
1. The greateſt number: in this ſenſe it is plu- 
al. 
N Many of the apoſtles immediate diſciples ſent or 
carried the books of the four evangeliſts to my? of 
the churches they had planted, Addiſon on Ch. Ret. 
Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe 
from the diſpoſition of bodies, ſuch as »y/ of the 
laws of motion are. Cheyne. 
2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe ſingular, 
The report of this repulſe flying to London, 
the mf was made of that which was true, and ma- 
ny falſities added. Hayward. 
A covetous man makes the mf? of what he has, 
and can get, without regard to Providence or Na- 


| 


ture. L'Eſtrange. 
3- The greateſt degree ; the greateſt quantity ; 
the utmoſt, 


A Spaniard will live in Iriſh grounda quarter of 
a year, or ſome months at the _ Bacon. 
Mo's Tick. 1. A painter's on which he 
leans his hand when he paints. Ainſworth. 
Mos Lv. adv, [from .] For the greater | 


Bhi image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if 
totally or m//ly defaced, the right of government 
doth ceaſe. | Bacon, 

Mo's TWHAT. adv, [mt and whit.| For the 
moſt part. Obſolete. 

God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and 
thoſe promiſes being but ſeldom abſolute, mſfrvbat 
conditionate, the Chriſtian grace of hope muſt be 
proportioned and attemperate to the promiſe ; if 
it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a 
tympany of hope. Hammond. 

MoTa'T10vw. . /. Act of moving. Di. 

Mor x. . /. [moz, Saxon; atoms, Latin.] 

A ſmall particle of matter; any thing proverbially 
Uttle. 
You found his nne, the king your ite did ſee; 

But I a beam do find in each of three. Shakeſp. 

The little mes in the fun do ever ſtir, though 
there be no wind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
DA x for might, or m9. [nnt, Dutch.] Obſo- 


Moft ugly ſhapes, 
Such as dame nature ſelf moe fear to ſee, 
Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects, 
From her moſt cunning hand eſcaped be. F. Nu. 
Mor u. u. J. [mo, Saxon.} A ſmall winged 
viſe& that eats cloths and hangings. | 
All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, 
did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every ſick 
mam in his bed, waſh every wt out of his con- 
ſcience. Shakeſpeare. 
He as a rotten thing conſumeth, as a garment 
that is mth eaten. Fob, xiii. 28. 
Let moth; through pages eat their way, 
* Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 
Aad make of all an univerſal blot. Dryan. 


N 


| 
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MO'THER. ». / [Moon, Saxon; wd, Da- 
nith ; gc, Dutch. ( 
r. A woman that has born a child ; correlative 
to ſon or daughter. | 
Let thy uber rather feel thy pride, than fear 


Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. bak ſp. Coro. 
Come ſit down every b fon, | 
And rehearſe your Shakeſpeare. 


I had not ſo much of man in me, 
Put all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country ! It cannot 
Be call d our ier, but our grave. $ N 
The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of 
the inhabitants to thoſe of their mother country, 
occaſion a great affinity in the popular diſeaſes. 
Ab buthnot on Air. 
The ſtrongeſt branch leave for a ſtandard, cut- 
ting off the reſt cloſe to the body of the muhber 
plant. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. That which has preceded in time: as, a 
mo her church to chapels. ä 
reverence and obe- 


4. That which requires 
dience. 

The good of mther church, as well as that of 
civil ſociety, renders a judicial practice neceſſary. 

Ayliffes Parergon. 

5. Hyſterical paſſion ; ſo called, as being ima- 
gined peculiar to women. 

This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the mo- 
ther ; foraſmuch as many were truubled with 
mother fits, although few returned to have died of 
them. Graunt's Bills. 

6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old woman ; 
or to a woman dedicated to religious auſterities. 

7. ¶ Moder, Dutch, from der, mud. ] A thick 
ſubſtance concreting in liquours ; the lees or ſcum 
concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy to- 


tally, it will caſt up a mother, as the bers of diſ- | plan 


tilled waters. Bacon, 
Potted fowl, and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt is out the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryd. 
8. [More properly mdd:r ; mdde, Dutch.] A 
young girl. Now totally obſolete. 
A fling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter, Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
Morak R. adj. Had at the birth; native. 
For whatſoever mther wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd"s Tull. 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech ? 
— It is extempore, from my tber wit. Shak. 
Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chancer, had 
the ſame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies : 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
mother tongue. Dryden. 
At length divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's aber wit, and arts unknown 
before. Dryden. 
ToMo'Turr. v. 3. To gather concretion. 
They oint their naked limbs with more 'd oil. 
7 Deydn. 
Mo ru in law. ». ſ. _ and law.] The 
mother of a huſband or wite. 
I am come to fet at variance the daughter in law 
againſt the mother in law. Matth. x. 35. 


Mo'THER of pearl. A kind of coarſe pearl; the | 


ſhell in which pearls are generated. 
His mortal blade 

In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious flights, 
Whoſe hilt was burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong 
Of mnther-pear l. Fairy Rueen. 

They were of onyx, ſometimes of K of — 

e. 

Mo'/THERHoap. = .. [from er.] The office 

or character of a mother. 
Thou ſhalt ſee the blefſed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 
Than for her intereſt of motherhood. Donne. 


MOT, 


1 might ſhew you my children, whom the 21. 
gour of your juſtice would make complete or- 
phans, being already motherl-ſc. Waller" Speech. 
My concern for the three poor »vtherl;ſ; children 
obliges m to give you this advice. Ai but l not. 
Mo'THERLY, adi. [from mother and li.] Be- 
longing to a mother ; ſuitable to a mother. 

They can owe no leſs than child-like obedience 


to her that hath more than mtherly power. Hooker, 


They termed her the great mother, for her - 
therly care in cheriſhing her brethren whilſt young. 
Kale 5. 
Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt 
though pure, 
Mether ly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts, Milton's Par. Reg. 
When I ſee the motherly airs of my little daugh- 
ters when playing with their puppets, I cannot 
but flatter my ſelf that their huſbands and children 
will be happy in the potſeſfion of ſuch wives and 
mothers. Addijon's Speftator . 
Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had 
a ſincere mothberly love for her ſon John, yet there 
wanted not thoſe whe endeavoured to create a 
miſunderſtanding between them. Arbathmie. 
Mo'THERLy. adv. [from mother.] In manner 
of a mother. 
Th' air doth not matherly fit on the earth, 
To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things birth. 
Mo'THtR of thyme. n. /. lum, Latin.] It 
hath trailing branches, 2 ſo — and 
hard as thoſe of thyme, but in every other reſpect 
is the ſame. Niller. 
Mo'THEKWORT. . ſ. | cardiaca, Latin.] A 


plant. 

Mo“ruk Rv. adj. [from mother. ] Concreted : 
full of concretions; dreggy ; feculent : ufed of 
liquours. 


MoTHMuU'LLEIN., . /. [blattaria, Latin.]. A 
Miller. 


c. 
Mo'THwoRT. ., [math and t.] An herb. 
Mo“ rux. adj. | from moth.) Full of moths. 

His horſe hipp'd with an old ty ſaddle, the 
ſtirrups of no Kindred. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
MOTION. . /. { motion, French; we, Lat.] 

1. The act of changing place: oppoſed tor: 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwitt ' 
Than time or ion. Milton. 
The fi earth, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion. Milton. 
2. That part of philoſophy which conſiders bo- 
dies as acting on each other; to which belong the 
laws of ion. 
3. Animal life and action. 
Devoid of ſenſe and ton. 
The ſoul 
O' er miniſterial members doth preſide, 
To all their various provinces divide, | 
Lach member move, and ev'ry motion guide. 
Blac tar. 
4. Manner of moving the body; port; gait. 
Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attend thee, and each word, each e moo 
et. 


Aſiltm. 


Virtue too, 2s well as vice, is clad 
In fleſh and blood ſo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 
Virtue with colours, ſpeech and mi grac'd. 


. Will. 
5. Change of poſture ; action. 
By quick inſtinctive oa up I ſprung. A. 
Encourag'd thus the brought her youngliugs 
nigh, 
Watching the nie, of her patfon's eye. Dr der. 
6. Military march, or remove. 
: See the guards 


Mo'TH#tRLESS, adj. from miher,.} Deſtitute 
of a mother ; orphan of a mother, | 


By me encamp'd on yonder lull, expect 
Their mon. ö M374. 
7. Agitation; inteſtine action. 
My womb 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes: Mi. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe thou foaming ocean, 
For what's thy troubled tron - 
To that withia my breaſt ? Gay: 
8 2 8. Dire 


MOT 
8. Direction; tendency. 

In our proper notion we aſcend. 
9. Impulſe communicated. 
Whether that nat on, vitality and operation, were 

Ly incubation, or how elſe, the manner is only 
known to God. Raleigh. 
Carnality within raifes all the combuſtion with- 
out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
owes its motion, Decay of Viety. 
Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds uin to the pool. Dryd. 
10 Tendency of the mind; thought impreſſed. 
Leet a good man obey every good nien rifing in 
his heart, knowing that every ſuch motion proceeds 
from God. South, 
1 t. Propoſal made. 
What would you with me? 
— Your father and my uncle have made motions ; 
if it be roy luck, ſo; if not, happy man be his dole. 
Sh.k-ſreare. 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
Les, I agree, and thank you for your motor. 
Shak:ſpeare. 
12. [In old language.] A puppet-ſhow. 
He compaſſed a motion of the prodigal fon, and 
married a tinker's wife, within a mile where my 


Ry 


land lies. Shakeſpeare. 
To Mo'T10N. v. a. [from the noun. | To pro- 
Poſe. 


Mor Tov LESS. adj. [from mtion.] Wanting 
motion; being without motion. 

We cannot free the lady that fits here, 

In ſtony fetters fixt and motionleſs. Milton. 

Ha! Do I dream? Is this my hop'd ſucceſs ? 

I grow a ftatue, ſtiff and motionleſs. Dryden. 

Should our globe have had a greater ſhare ' 

Of this ſtrong force, by which the parts cohere ; 

Things had been bound by ſuch a pow'rful chain, 

That all would fix'd and nion. ſi remain. Blackm 

Mo“ r vk. adj. [ motivus, Lat in.] 

1. Cauſing motion; having moment. 

Shall every tive argument uſed in ſuch kind of 
eonferences be made a rule for others ſtill to con- 
clude the like by, concerning all things of like na- 
ture, when as probable inducements may lead 
them to the contrary ? Hover. 

2. Having the power to move ; having power 
to change place; having power to paſs foremoſt to 
motion. 

The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the o- 
nie faculty from the brain; the ligatures for the 
ſtrengthening of them, that they may not flag in 
motion. Wilkins. 

We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow ? 

Blackmore. 

That fancy is eafily diſproved from the ide 
power of foals embodied, and the gradual increaſe 
of men and animals. Beutl y. 

Mo'Trvs. v. /. [ motif, French. 

1. That which determines the choice; that which 
;ncites the action. a 

Hercof we have no commandment, either in 
nature or ſcripture, which doth exact them at our 
hands; yet thoſe nt des there are in both, which 
drav moſt eſfectually our minds unto them. Hooker. 

Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious tiv, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

What can be a ſtronger mai? to a firm truſt on 
our Maker, than the giving us his ſon to ſutter for 
us. Addiſon. 
The motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate is 
only the preſent ſatisfaRtion in it; the motrve to 
change is always ſome uneaſineſs. Locke. 

2. Mover. Not in ufſe. 
Heaven broaght me up to be my daughter's 
dower ; 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a huſband. Shak. All's well that end; au. 
| Her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and move of her body. Shakeſp. 
Moi LEV. adj. | ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 
m dle, perhaps from mathlike coloured, ſpotted or 
variegated like 2 garden mth. | Mingled of various 
colon: s. 6 —S 


MOV 
They that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long wtl:y coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shak-ſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair. Dryd. 

Enquire from whence this y ſtyle 
Did firſt our Roman purity defile. D» yden's Per ſius. 

Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Motl:y fruit of mungril ſeed ; 
By the dam from lordlings ſj 
By the fire exhal'd from dons. _ Swift. 

Mo'ToR. 1. J. [mteur, Fr. from meveo, Lat.] A 
mover. 

Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform themſelves 
to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their 
animator. | Brown's Jule. Err. 

Mo'rorv. adj. [ mtorivs, Lat.] Giving motion. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, without 
great difficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions 
of the ty muſcles. Ray on the Creation, 

Mo“ To. n. . | motto, Italian.] A ſentence or 
word added to a device, or prefixed to any thing 
written. 

It may be ſaid to be the moto of human nature, 
rather to ſuffer than to die. L'FEftrange. 

We ought to be meek-fpirited, till we are aſ- 
ſured of the honeſty of our anceſtors ; for covet- 
ouſneſs and circumvention make no good mnrro for 
a coat. lier. 

It was the mt'o of a biſhop eminent for his piety 
and good works in king Charles the ſecond's reign, 
Inſervi Deo & letare, Serve God and be chearful. 

Addiſon's Freebold-r. 

To Move. v. a. [moveo, Lat.] 

1. To put out of one place into another; to put 
in motion. | 

Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God, 

Pſal. Ixviii. 
| At this my heart trembleth, and is ved out of 
his place. Fob, xxvii. 1. 

2. To give an impulſe to. | 

He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him; longer than they move ; 

His heart I know, how variable and vain 
Self left, Milton. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a 
clock, ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 
wholly by the ſecret movings of carnality within. 

Decay of Piety. 

The will being the power of directing our oper- 
ative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, can- 
not at any time be moved towards what is judged 
at that time inattainable. Locke. 

3- To propoſe; to recommend. 

If the firſt conſultation be not ſuſfkicient, the 
will may move a review, and require the under- 
ſtanding to inform itſelf better. 

Biſhop Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

They are to be blamed alike, who move and who 
decline war upon particular reſpects. 

Hayward's Edward VI. 

They find a great inconvenience in moving their 
ſuits by an interpreter. Davies on IJrel nd. 

To Indamora you my ſuit muſt move. 

4. To perſuade; to prevail on; to diſpoſe by 
ſomething determining the choice. 

A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill Winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Grittus offered the Tranſylvanians money ; but 
minds defirous of revenge were not moved with 
gold. / Knolls, 

Sometimes the poſſibility of preferment prevail- 
ing with the credulous, expectation of leſs ex- 
pence with the covetous, opinion of eaſe with the 
fond, and aſſurance of remoteneſs with the un- 
kind parents, have moved them without diſcretion, 
to engage thei children in adventures of learning, 
by whoſe return they have received but ſmall con- 
tentment. Motten. 

Could any power of ſenſe the Roman move 
To burn his owa right hand? Davies. 


Dryden. 


MOV 


That which moves a man to do any thing, mnſt 
be the apprehenſion and expeRation of ſome good 
from the thing which he is about to do. Sauth, 

When ſhe ſaw her reaſons idly ſpent, 

And could not move him from his fix'd intent 
She flew to rage. Dryden“ End. 

But when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. Dryd. 

What can thy mind to this long journey mve, 
Or need'ſt thou abſence to rene thy love? Dryden, 

5. To affect; to touch pathetically ; to ſtir paſ- 
ſion. 

If he ſee anght in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 

I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will. Shak-ſpearc, 

It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he mv2s 
All hearts againſt us. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

Should a ſhipwreck d ſailor ſing his woe, 


Woulcd'ſt thou be movy'd to pity, Or beſtow 


An alms ? Dryden's Per fins, 
Images are very ſparingly to be introduced ; 
their proper place is in poems and orations, and 
their uſe is to move pity or terror, compaſſion and 
reſentment. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
O let thy ſiſter, daughter, handmaid #:9ve 
Or all thoſe tender names in one, thy love. Pepe, 
6, To make angry. 
From thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince, Shak, 
7. To put into commotion. . 
When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city 
was ved about them. Ruth, i. 19. 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton, 
9. To conduct regularly in motion. 
They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all- cheering 
lamp, ; 
Turn ſwift their various motions. Million. 
To Mov E. V. A. : 
1. To be in a ſtate of changing place; not to be 
at reſt, 
Whether Heav'n wwe or Earth " 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 
The ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable ; 
for though it do move in itſelf, it reſts to us who 
are carried with it. Glanville, 
2. To have a particular direction of paſſage. 
The ſun | 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. M7, 
3- To go from one place to another. 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 
I ſay a moving grove. Shakeſp. Macketh, 
On the green bank I ſat and liſten'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dr yd-n. 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, be- 
ing literal, makes us conceive that ſpirits move up 
and down, and have their diſtances and intervals in 
God, as bodies have in ſpace. Lot. 
When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of 
body, what is there that can put a ſtop, and ſatisfy 
the mind, that it is at the end of ſpace, when it is 
ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locke, 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle in 
leſs time than our ideas are wont to fucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move, 
but ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that mat- 
ter. | Loc tee 
The goddeſs moves 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Ps 6 
4. To have vital action. 
In him we live, , and have our being. A. 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for 
you. Geneſis, 
5. To walk; to bear the body. 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils. Dryden Aid. 
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6. To march as an army. 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood. Milton. 

7. To go forward. 

Through various hazards and events we mw? 
To Latium. Dryden's Aneid. 

8. To change the poſture of the body in cere- 
mony. 

When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not 
up, nor moved for him, he was full of indignation. 

Eſther, v. 9. 

Move. . /. The act of moving, commonly 
uſed at cheſs. 

I ſaw two angels play'd the mate ; 

With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, 

An unſeen hand makes all their move;. Cowl. y. 

Mo'veaBLE. adj. ¶ from mwe.] 

1. Capable of being moved; not fixed; porta- 
ble; ſuch as may be carried from place to place. 

In the vaſt wilderneſs, when the people of God 
had no ſet:led habitation, yet a mwer/- taberna- 
cle they were commanded of God to make. Hook, r. 

When he made his prayer, he found the boat he 
was in moveall; and unbound, the reſt remained 
Nill faſt. Bacon. 

Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of 
mineral matter, which is ſubtile, and is conſe- 
quently mveab/e more eaſily.  Woedw, Nat. Hift. 

Any who ſees the Teverone muſt conclude it to 
be one of the moſt moveable rivers in the world, 
that it is ſo often ſhifted out of one channel into 
another. £ddiſon on Italy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the moveable feſtivals of the Chriſtian church 
are regulated. Holder. 

Mo'veEABLES. . ſ. [Lublin French.] Goods; 
furniture: diſtinguiſhed from real or immoveable 
poſſeſſions, as lands or houſes. : 

We ſeize 
The plate, coin, revenues, and mweables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs'd. Sb. 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firſt 
Lou were a mwveable. 
— Why, what's a moveable ? a 
A join 'd ſtool. Shuabe ſp. Taming of the Sbreru. 

Surveys rich mwveablcs with curious eye, 

Beats down the price, and threatens ſtill to buy. 
Dryden. 

Mo'veABLENESS. n./. [from moveable. Mobi- 
lity ; poſſibility to be moved. 

Mo'veaBLY, adv. [from moveable.) So as it 
may be moved. . 

His back- piece is compoſed of eighteen plates, 
moveably joined together by as many intermediate 
ſkins. Crea. 

Mo'vrLESS. adj. Unmoved; not to be put out 
of the place. ; 

The lungs, though untouched, will remain move- 
- as to any expanſion or contraction py 

oyle. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow r. 

Mo'vEMENT. . . [mouvement, French. ] 

1. Manner of moving. 

What farther relieves deſcriptions of batt!es, is 
the art of introducing pathetick circumſtances 
about the heroes, which raiſe a different movenrent 
in the mind, compaſſion and pity. Pop- Ey. 

Under workmen are expert enough at making a 
ſingle wheel in the clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate the 
movement. ; Swift. 

2, Motion. ; 

Could he whoſe laws the rolling planets bind, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of the mind. Pope. 

Mo'vexT. adj, [mwvens, Latin.) Moving. 

If it be in ſome part mv, and in ſome part 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and fo no 
radius. Greu's C:ſmol, 

Mo'venT, nf. [movens, Lat.] That which moves 
another, 

That there is a motion which makes the viciſſi- 
tudes of day and night, = may affure us; but 
Whether the ſun or earth 


Pope, 
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cannot be determined but by a further ap 


Mo'ver. . /. [from move.} 
I. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 
O thou eternal mover of the heav'ns, 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shak. 

The ſtrength of a ſpring were better afliſted by 
the labour of ſome intelligent mover, as the hea- 
venly orbs are ſuppoſed to be turned. Wilkins. 

2. Something that moves, or ſtands not ſtill. 

You as the foul, as the firſt mwer, you 

Vigour and life on ev'ry part beſtow. alli. 

So orbs from the rſt mov'r motion take, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden. 
* propoſer. 
here theſe mwvers, that do prize their ho- 
nours 
At a crack'd drachm ; cuſhions, leaden ſpons, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. $4 «ſp. Cor. 

If any queſtion be moved concerning the doc- 
trine of the church cf England expreſled in the 
thirty-nine articles, give not the leaſt ear to the 
movers thereof. Bacon. 
Mo'vixG, participial adj. [from mwve.] Pathe- 
tick; touching; adapted to atfect the pa 

Great Jupiter, 
The movin pray'r of acus did grant, 
And into men and women turn'd the ant. NI 

Mo'visc ty. adv. {from moving. | Fathetically ; 
in ſuch a manner as to ſeize the paſſions, 

The choice and flower of all things profitable 
in other books, the Pſalms do both more briefly 
and more mvingly expreſs, by reaſon of that po- 
etical form wherewith they are written. Header. 
I would have had them write more mw:ngly. 

4 Shak: peare. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo wwingly in his behalf, 
[ dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk. Audion. 

Mover. for might. Obſolete. 

Mou rp. . /. | megel, Swedith. ] 

1. A kind of c-ncretion on the top or outſide 
of things kept motionleſs and damp; now diſco- 
vered by microſcopes to be perfe plants. 

All i are inceptions of putrefaction, as the 
moulds of pies and fleſh, which mids turns into 
worms. Bacon. 

Moſs is a kind of πu of the earth and trees, 
but may be better ſorted as a rudiment of germi- 
nation. Bacen. 

Another ſpecial aftinity is between plants and 
mould, or putrefaction; for all — if it 
diſſolve not in arefaction, will, in the end, iſſue 
into plants. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The malt made in Summer is apt to contract 
mould. Mor timer, 

A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in a 
college, has contracted a fort of απ] and ruſt upon 
his ſoul, and all his airs have aukwardneſs in _ 

alts. 

2. [Mole, Saxon.] Earth; foil; ground in 
which any thing grows. 

Thoſe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or ha- 
zelly colour are accounted the beft; next to that 
the dark grey and ruſſet m/d; are reckoned beſt ; 
the light and dark aſh-colour are accounted worſt, 
ſach as are uſually found on common or heathy 
ground: the clear tawny is by no means to be ap- 
proved, but that of a yellowiſh colour is reckoned 
the worſt of all; this is commonly found in wild 
and waſte parts of the country, and for the moſt 
part produces nothing but goſs, furz, and fern. 
All good lands after rain, or breaking up by the 
ſpade, will emit a good ſmell ; that being always 
the beſt that is neither too unctuous or too lean, 
but ſuch as will eaſily diffolve; of a juſt con- 


ſiſtence between ſand and clay. Mill:r. 
Though worms devour me, though I turn to 
meld, 


Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold. Sandy's Par. 
The black earth every where obvious on the 
ſurface of the ground, we call mould, HWoodwa: d. 
3. Matter of which any thing is made. 
When the world began, | 
One common maſs compos d the mould of man. 


the common movement, [ 


ther appeal. 
k Gluvilk's Sceſ fis. 
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Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paſſions; 
And ſunk me even below my weak ſex. Au A. 
4. | Malde, Spaniſh ; male, rench. } The matrix 
in which any thing is caſt; in which any thing re- 
ceives its form. 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be 


compared, it may be perceived they had all one 


original auld. Hoster. 
A rk mc preſident were left for the caſting 
of prayers into certain poctical m/s, Hooker. 


French churches all caſt according unto that 

mold which Calvin had made. Hooker. 

My bans foremoſt ; then the honour d 
mou 


Wherein this trunk was fram d. Shakeſp. Cori la. 
You may have fruit in more accurate fignres, 
according as you make the mo/ds, Bacon's N. H. 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit mov/4s prepar'd; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then what might elſe be 
wrought | 

Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Par. Loft. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth; 
more pure and perfect than the former; as if this 
was a refiner's fire, to purge out the droſs and 
coarſe parts, and then caſt the maſs again into a 
new and better mid. Burnet, 
Sure our ſouls were near allied, and thine 
Caſt in the ſame poetick u with mine. Dryden. 
Here in fit ma/ds to Indian nations known, 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. Bic. 

5. Caſt; form. 

No mates for you, 

Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould. Shakeſp; 

William earl of Pembroke was a man of ano- 
ther mould, and making, being the moſt univer- 
(ally beloved of any man of that age; and, having 
a great office, he made the court itſelf better 
eſteemed, and more reverenced in the country. 


Clarendon. 
Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, could 
Preſerve from death's hand this their heav'nly 
mould. Car OW 
Learn 


What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 

Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their pow'r, 
And were their weakneſs. Milton's Par. Loj* 
So muſt the writer, whoſe productions ſhould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mad. M aller. 

From their main-top joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their nu bring new ſupplies. 


; Dryden, 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 
Married a lafs of London mud. Pro... 


6. The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. A. 
7. It is uſed in a ſenſe a little ſtrained dy Shaks- 


ſpeare. 


New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their 
mould, 
But with the aid of uſe. Shakeſpeare's Macketh, 
To MovLD. v. ». ¶ from the noun.] To contract 
concreted matter ; to gather mould. 

In woods, in waves, in wars the wants to dwell,. 
And will be found with peril and with pain; 

Ne can the man that mavlds in idle cell 
Unto her happy manſion attain. Fairy Queen, 

There be ſome houſes wherein ſweet meats will 
relent, and baked meats will no«/4, more than in 
others. Bacon 
To Mow np. v.a. To cover with mould; ta. 
corrupt by mould. : 

Very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread the ſoldiers 
thruſt upon their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinand, 
who made no better proviſion. Aa. H - 
Ty „ovp. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To form; to ſhape ; to madel. 

I feel 

Of what coarſe metal ye are nwided. Shakeſpeares. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak; 
Why this was nov/ded on a poringer, 

A velvet diſh ; fie, fie, tis lewd. Shakeſpenre. 
The king had taken ſuch liking of ts perſory 
that he reſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and 
to wid him platunically to his own idea. Horton. 


Dryden. ö 


Did. 
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Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay | 


To muld me man? Milton's Par, Lo 

__ He forgetteth and mauldetb metals, and builds 
houſes. Hals. 

By education we may ui, the minds and man- 

ners of youth into What ſhape we pleaſe, and give 

them the impreſſions of ſuch habits as ſhall ever af- 

terwards remain. Alterbury. 

Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, 

Of dull and venal a new world to md, 

And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunci. 

A faction in England, under the name of puri- 
tan, mulded up their new ſchemes of religion with 

republican principles in government. Swift. 
For you alone he ſtole 

The fire that forms a manly ſoul ; 

Then, to corapleat it ev'ry way, 

He moulded it with female clay. Swift's Aſcel. 

Fabellus would never learn any moral leſſons 
till they were »:o«/d:d into the form of ſome fic- 

tion or fable like thoſe of ſop. Falls. 

2. To knead: as, to mould bread. Ainſworth, 

Mo'uLDba3Le. adj. [from mau. That may be 

moulded. . 

The differences of figurable and not figurable, 

 mouldable and not mouldable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Mo'urnr. . /. from Hd.] He who moulds. 

To Mo'vinetr. v. n. [from u. To be 
turned to duſt ; to periſh in duſt; to be diminiſh- 
ed; to wear or waſte away. 

If he had ſat ſtill, the enemies army would 
have miidered to nothing, and been expoſed to 
any advantage he would take. Clarendon. 

Whatſoever ,t», or is waſted away, is car- 
ried into the lower grounds, and nothing brought 
back again. | "Burnet. 

Thoſe formed ſtones deſpoiled of their ſhells, 
and expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in 
time decay, wear, and moulder away, and are fre- 
quently found defaced, and broken to pieces. 

Wwodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To them by ſmiling Jove 'twas giv'n, 

Great William's glories to recall, 

When ſtitues der, and when arches fall. Pr. 

Finding his congregation mauer every Sunday, 
and hearing what was the occaſion of it, he re- 
ſolved to give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn. 

Addiſon's Spectitor. 

To Mo'uLnrR. v. a. [from ,.] To turn to 
duſt ; to crumble. 

The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk of the 
fall of thoſe rocks when their foundations have 
been mould ered with age, or rent by an earthquake. 

Ad ifon on Italy. 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread, 
The very tomb's now vaniſh'd like their dead; 
Some felt the filent ſtroke of ou/Hri97 age, 
Some, hoſtile fury. Pope. 

Mo/uLDixtss. n. .. { from nmuldy.] The ſtate 
of being mouldv. | 

Fleſh, fiſh, and plants, after a ue, rot- 


tenneſs, or corrupting, will fall to breed worms. | 


Bawn's Natural I ar y. 
Mo uvL DING. ». /. [from wawdd.] Ornamental 
cavities in wood or itone. 
Hollow mo»ldins; are required in the work. Max. 
Mo'uLÞbwarvy. =. /. {molto and peonpan, Sax. 
This is I believe the proper and original name of 
the talpn: a nmoudrwarph is à creature that turns 
awwuld. The word is till retained, though ſome— 
times pronounced maidywarp.] A mole ; a ſmall 
animal that throws up the earth, 
Above the reach of loathful ſinful luſt, 
Whoſe baſe effect through cou ardly diſtruſt 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like 4 ndtuu,ỹö in the earth doth lie. Spenſer, 
While they piay the mouldzvarps, unſavory damp: 
diſtemper their heads with annoyance only for the 
preſent. : Carew. 
With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, 
namely, the fichat and the . II alton's A. 
Mo'vinv. ad. [from mould. | Overgrown with 
concretions. 
Is thy name nzu/ly ? 
— Lea. . 
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Tris the more time thou wert us'd. 

—Ha, ha, ha; moſt excellent. Things that 
are mmu/dy lack uſe, Well ſaid, Sir John. Shak-ſp. 

The marble looks white, as being expoſed to 
the winds and ſalt ſea-vapours, that by continually 
fretting it preſerve it from that mouldy colour 
which others contract. Addijon. 

To MouLT. v. u. ten, Dutch.) To ſhed or 
change the feathers ; to loſe feathers. 

Some birds upon m/ting turn colour, as Robin- 
red-breaſts, after their wting, grow to be red 
again by degrees. Hacun. 

Time ſhalt »9.4/t away his wings, 

E'er he thall diſcover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a conſtant lover. Suckling. 

The widow'd turtle hangs her {ting wings, 
And to the woods in mournful murmur ſings. 

Garth, 

To Mouxcu. Iv. a. uch, to eat much. Ain ſ. 

To MAUuNCH. This word is retained in Scot- 
land, and denotes the obtunded action of toothleſs 
gums on a hard cruſt, or any thing eatable : it 
ſeems to be a corruption of the French word 
manger. Maclean, ] 

A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 

And mwuncht, and mouncht, and mowmnbt. Shakeſpeare. 

Mov xp.” n. ſ. [mun'viang Saxon, to defend.) 
Any thing raited to fortify or defend : uſually a 
bank of earth or ſtone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound 
Of this great garden, compaſs'd with a nond. 
Fairy Queen, 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The mound; into ſalt tears. Shake. Timon of Athens. 
God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden πúnd, high rais'd. 
Milton. 

Such as broke through all Hundt of law, ſuch 
as laughed at the ſword of vengeance which divine 
juſtice brandithed in their faces. South's Sermons, 

Nor cold thall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the HU. Dryd. 

The ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt garden ſur- 
rounded by a noble mand-work of rocks and 
mountains. Addiſon. 

To Mou xv. v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify 
with a mound. 

MOUNT, . /. [ mnt, French; mms, Latin.] 

1. A mountain ; a hill. 

oo offered ſacrifice upon the mnt. Gen. xxxi. 

ehold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new ts of ſnow. Dryden. 

2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or other 
place. 

He might ſee what mounts they had in ſhort time 
caſt, and what a number there was of warlike 
ſoldiers. Anolles. 

3. A pnblick treaſure; a bank. Now obſolete. 

Theſe examples confirmed me in a reſolution to 
ſpend my time wholly in writing; and to put 
forth that poor talent God hath given me, not to 
particular exchanges, but to banks or owns of 
perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 

To MOUNT, v. 2. | monter, French.] 

1. To riſe on high. 

Doth the cagle mw» up at thy command, and 
m-ke her neſt on high? Fol Hit. 27. 

I'll ſtrive, with troubVd thoughts, to take a 

- hap; 

Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I ſhould t with wings of victory. Sha. 
A baſe ignoble mind, 

That 1:44 no higher than a bird can ſoar. Sh 

The fire of trees and houſes moms on high, 
And meets half-way new fires that ſhow'r from 

ſKy. Cowley. 

Tf the liturgy ſhould he offered to them, it would 
kindle jeatouſy, and as the firſt range of that lad- 
der which ſhould ſerve to nant over all their cuſ- 
toms. Clarndon. 

Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves upon the 
wing, taking every occaſion of drawing upward 
to the ſun; not confidering, that they have no 


mors time allowed them in their mowing than the | 2a;ucts in the pleaſant vale of Tempe. 


\ 


. 
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fingle revolution of a day; and that when the light 
goes from them, they are of neceſſity to fall. Dry, 
2. To tower ; to he built up to great elevation. 
Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
and his hand reach unto the clouds, yet he ſhall 
periſh. Job, xx. 6. 
To get on horſeback, 
e cry d, oh | and mounted. reaps. oi Cymbeline, 
4. | For _—_—_ To attain in value. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict acsount, 
Make fair deductions, ſee to what they mum 
Pope. 
To MounT. v. a. * 
1. To raiſe aloft ; to lift on high. 
The fire that mouwnis the liquor till it runs o'er, 
Seeming to augment, waſtes it. Shak: ſpeure. 
What power is it which wt: my loves fo high, 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye ? 
Shak ſpeare. 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no feel- 
ing of her wings, or a”y reſiſtance of air to mount 
herſelf by. Ral gh. 
2. To aſcend ; to climb. 
S all we mnt again the rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? 


Dr yen 
3- To place on horſeback; to furniſh with 
horſes. 5 


Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Of theſe he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 
To mount the Trojan troop. Drydin's Aid. 

Clear reaſon, actingan conjunction with a well. 
diſciplined, but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſel- 
dom fail to attain their end: fancy without rea- 
ſon, is like a horſe without a rider; and reaſon 
without fancy is not well mnnnt:d. Grew's Col, 

4. To embellich with ornaments. 

5. To MouxT guard. Todo duty and watch at 
any particular poſt. 

6. To MouxT a canmmn. To ſet a piece on its 
wooden frame for the more eaſy carriage and ma- 
* in firing it. 

o'UNTAIN. 2. /. [ montaigne, French.] 

1. A large hill; a vaſt protuberance of the 
earth. 

And by his falſe worſhip ſuch pow'r he did gain, 
As kept him 0' th' mountain, and us on the plain. 

| Raleigh. 

The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on 
ground, 

Faſt on the top of ſome high mownturn fix d. Milton, 

From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there 


came, 

So large, it half deſerv'd a mowntain's name ! Drv4, 
2. Any thing proverbially huge. 

I had been drowned ; a death that I abhor; for 
the water ſwells a man, and what ſhould I have 
been when I had been ſwelled ? I ſhould have 
been a mti of mummy. Shakeſpeare. 

She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe, 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. SH. 
Mo'uxTAIN. adj. ont, Latin. ] Found on 

the mountains; pertaining to the mountains; 

growenig on the mountains. ' 

Now for our montwcn fport, up to yond hill, 
Your legs are young. Shakeſpeare's Cymbriints 

You may as well forbid the * i pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noite, 
\When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 

: Sh, peur 4 
MovwxTarxz'tR. . ſ. [from mountain, ] 
t. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mw tine may eſcapes, to continue hu- 

man race; and yet illiterate ruſticks, as mowniai- 

neers always are. Bentl.y- 

Amiternian troops, of miglity fame, 

And mawuntaineers, that from Severus came. Dryd. u. 
2. A ſavage; a free bonter ; a ruſtick. 
Yield, ruſtick moontainer. = Shakeſp. Cy ndellie. 
No ſavage, fierce bandit, or mwuntoincer, 

Will dare to foil her. virgin purity. Aileen. 
Mo'uxTAINET. . /. from nnuntuin.] A hil- 

lock; a ſmall mount. Elegant, but not in uſe. 


Her breaſts ſweetly ruſe up like two fair ns 
Si lav. 


Moux r 


Lat.] A plant. 


mounts. 


up on his waggling wings with pain, as though 


MOU 
Mo'uxTArxous. adj. [from mountain.) 
1. Hilly ; full of mountains. 

The aſcent of the land from the ſea to the foot 
of the mountains, and the height of the mountains 
from the bottom to the top, are to be computed, 
when you meaſure the height of a mountain, or 
of a mountainous land, in reſpect of the ſea. Burnt. 

2. Large as mountains ; huge ; bulky, 

What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do't, 
Mauntamous error would be too highly heapt 
For truth to o'erpeer. S$h1k-ſpeare. 

On earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ſkies, 
Mountains heaps of wonders riſe ; 

Whoſe tow'ring ſtrength will ne'er ſubmit 

To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit. P»4or. 
3- Inhabiting mountains. 
In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the 

remnant which hap to be reſerved are ignorant 

and mowntainas people, that can give no account of 
the time paſt. * Bacm's F fſoys. 

Mo'uN TAINOUSNESS. v. f. [from mountains, 
State of b ing full of mountains. 

Armenia is io called from the -wu:taino ui of it. 

Br erewoodd. 

Mo'uxTAIN-PARSLEY. 2. ſ. | orcoſolinum, Lat. 


A plant. 
Mo'uNnTAIN-ROSE. . . [ chamerbododendron, 


Mo'unTANT. adj. [mmntant, French.] Riſing 
on high. 
Hold up, you fluts, 
Your aprons mount , you not oathable, 
Although, 1 know, you'll ſwear. Shak. Tim. of A. 
Mo'uxTEBANK2s . . | monture in banco, Italian.) 
1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the market, 
and hoaſts his infallible remedies and cures. 
I bought an unction of a mmwntcbunt 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Can ſave the thing from death. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
She, like a , , did wound 
And tab herielf with doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 
The ſores of faith are cur'd again. Hudibras. 
But AÆſchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, 
Was the firſt mount: bant that trod the ſtage. Dryden. 
It looks like a mountcbank to boalt infallible cures. 


Dryden. 
2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. 
As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Diſguite«! ch-aters, prating mount: banks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of ſin. * on, 
There are mountebarks, and ſmatterers in ſtate. 
L' Fftrange. 
Nothing ſo impoſſible in nature but mowntebarks 
will undertake. Arbuthno!'s Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
To Mov x i EBANK. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
cheat by falſe boaſts or pretences. 
I'll mr untebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them. ＋ Cor iolanu t. 
Mo'uxTENANCE. . . Amount of a thing in 
ſpace. Obſ.lete. 
"This ſaid, they both a furtong's mnt cnance, 
Retir d, their ſteeds to runne an even race. 


Spenſer. 
Mount ER. nf [from u.] One that 


rhough they to the earth were thrown, 

Yet quickly they regain'd their own, 

Such nimbleneſs was never ſhown ; 

They were two gallant mountrs. Drayt. Nymp. 
Few bankers will to heav'n be mount-rs. Swift, 
Mo/ux T v. 1. . [(n, French.) The riſe of 

a hawk. 
The ſport which Bafilius would ſhew to Zel- 

mane, was the mo: wy at a heron, which getting 


the air next to the earth were not fit to fly 
through, now diminiſhed the fight of erp © 
* . 
To Mov Rx. v. . [munnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To grieve ; to be ſorrowful. 
Abraham came to mow n for Sarah, and to 
Gal. 
My vineyard being deſolate, nu unto me. 


Fer. xii. 


Hang mournful epitaphs. Sal. Much ado ab. noth. 


Hang ful epitaphs. 
|} MouaxvruLLx. adv. {from mournfu/.] Sor- 


MOU 


and to comfort him. 
They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and 
mourn at the abſence thereof, Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
Next came one 
Who mm in earacit, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off. 
Milton. 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. 
We mn in black; why mon we not in blood? 
1 : Shakeſpeare. 
Friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps then w A year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the puppet- how. Pope. 
3. To preſerve appearance of grief. 
Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on πτ - 
ing apparel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
Publiſh it that ſhe is dead; 


Maintain a »wmivg oftentation, 


To Mou. v. a. 
1. To grieve for ; to lament. 
A flood thee alſo drown'd, 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons; till gently rear'd 
By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodit at laſt, 
Though comfortleſs, as when a father en 
His children, all in view deſtroy d at once. Mi ln. 
The muſe that mans him now his happy tri- 
umph ſung. Dr yen, 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he un d his rival's ill ſucceſs. 
2. To utter in a ſorrow ful manner. 
The love lorn nightiagale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong meet well. Mil:on. 
MoukNE. . /. [morne, Fr.] The round end 
of a ſtaff; the part of a lance to which the ſteel 
part is fixed, or where it is taken off. 
He carried his lances, which though ſtrong to 
give a lancely blow indeed, yet ſo were they co- 
loured with hooks near the u that they pret- 
tily repreſented ſheep hooks. Sidney. 
Mo'cxxts. . . | from men.] 
1. One that mourns ; one that grieves. 
The kindred of the queen muſt die at Pomfret. 
— Indeed I am no u for that news, 
Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries. Shak. 
To cure thy woe, ſhe ſhews thy fame; 
Leſt the great ur ſhould forget 
That all the race whence Orange came, 
Made virtue triumph over fate. 
From noiſe and riot he devoutly kept, 
Sigh'd with the ſick, and with the mar ner wept. 
Larte. 


Prior. 


2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had two daughters buried one, 

and mourners were provided to attend the funeral. 
L' Eftrange. 

He lives to be chief mourner for his ſon ; 

Before his face his wife and brother burn. Dryden. 

3- Something uſed at funerals, 

| The ess eugh and builder unk were there. 


Dryden. 

Mc'urxFUL. adj. (uu and full. 
1. Having the appearance of forrow. 
No funeral rites, nor man in nf weeds, 
Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Sep 
The winds within the quiv'ring branches play d, 
And dancing trets a mawrnful muſick made. Dryden. 
2. Cauſing ſorrow. 
Upon his tomb, 
Shall be engrav'd the fack of Orleans ; 
The treach'rous manner of his nw-»fu} death. $5. 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow. 
| The mounfe./ fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall viſit her diſtinguiſh'd urn. 

4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grief. 

No muri ful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shateſp. 
On your family's old monument 

Shak-ſp. 


rio. 


rowfully ; with ſorrow. 8156 % 
Beat the drum, that it ſpeak marrtfully. . 
Mo/v&NFULNEsSs. 4 ſ. [from — 


They made an appointment to mourn with him, 
Fob, ii. 11. 


Add. Cato. | 


MOU 


1. Sorrow; grief. £- 
2. Show of grief; appearance of ſorrow. 
Mo'vnxinNG. nf. [from mln. 

1. Lamentation ; ſorrow. 8 
Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe days? 
the beginning ot forruws and great mournings, _ 

| 2 Eſdr. xvi. 18. 
2. The dreſs of ſorrow. 
They through the maſter-ſtreet the corps con- 
vey'd, 
The houſes to their tops with black were ſpread, - 
Aud ev'a the pavements were with mourning hid. 


Dry. len. 
Mexxixc kx. adv. [from murning.] With 
the appearance of ſorrow ing. 
The King ſpoke of him admiringly and mown > 
ingly. Shakeſpeare. 
Mous k. plural mice. ». . [ muy, Saxon ; mus, 
Latin. ] The ſmalleſt of all beaits; a little ani- 
mal haunting houſes and corn fields, deſtroyed by 
cats. 
The eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scor 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs, 
Playing the mou/c in abſence of the cat. Shakeſp. 
Where vice and rats devour d poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. 
This ſtructure of hair 1 have obſerved in the 
hair of cats, rats, and ce, Derb. Phyſice-Theol. 
To MovsEe. v. . | from the noun. ] 
1. Tocatch mice. 
A falcon tow'ring, in his pride of place 
Was by a mig owl hawk'd at and kill d. SH 
2. I ſuppole it means, in the following paſſage, 
2 inſidious, or predatory ; rapacious; inte- 
re 


A whole affembly of m:u/ing ſaints, under the 
maſk of zeal aud good nature, lay „ King- 


doms in blood. L' Eftrange. 
MovsEs-E£AR. n. J. [myoſotis, Latin] lane. 
iller. 


MovssHvuwT. . /. [ noe and bunt.) Mouſer 3 
one that hunts mice. a 

You have been a se- hunt in your time, 

But I will watch you. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
| Movss-uoLE. „. .. {maſe and bole.] Imall 
hole; hole at which a mouſe only may run in. 
He puts the prophets in a muſe-bol: :*the laſt 
man ever ſpeaks the beſt reaſon. Dryd. and Lee. 
He can creep in at a muſe-hole, but he ſoon 
grows too big ever to get out again. Stilling fleet. 
Mo'usz&. . /. from mouſe. ] One that catches 
mice. 

Puſs, a madam, will be a er ſtill. Toys. 
When you have fowl in the larder, leave t 
F 


De. 

o'USETAIL. 2. /. ſura.] An herd. 
Mo'ust-TRAP. u. /. | mouſe and trap.] A ſnare 
or gin in which mice are taken, 
Many anatogical motions in animals, I have rea- 
ſon to conclude, in their principle are not ſimply 
mechanical, although a mouſe-trap, or Architas- 
dove, moved mechanically. : Hale. 
Madam's own hand the mouſe- rap bait&J. Priar. 
MOUTH. / [mus, Saxon. 
1. The aperture in the head of any animal at 
which the food is received. 
The dove came in; aud lo, in her mouth was an 
olive leaf. Gen. viii. 11, 
There can be no reafon given, why a viſage 
ſomewhat longer, or a wider meu:b, could not have 
conſiſted with a foul. Locke. 
2. The opening, that at which any thing enters ; 
the entrance; the part of a vetlel by which it is 
filled and emptied. 
He came and lay at the ub of the haven, da- 
ring them to fight. Knolles. 
Set a candle lighted in the bottom of a baſon of 
water, and turn the π of a glas over the can- 
dle, and it will make the water rife. Bacn, 
The mouth is low and narrow ; but, after hav- 
ing entered pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf in 
an oval figure. Audi ſon- 


The navigation of the Arabick gulf being more 


MOU 


dangerous toward the bottom than the wh, Pto- 
lemy built Berenice at tlie cutry of tie gulf. 
ES A: vuthnot an Coins, 
3. The inſtrume:1t of ſpeaking. 
Riotous madnets, 
To be entangled with theſe 1ob-rade vows, 
Which break thzmſelves in ſwearing. Sat eue. 
Either our hiſtory {ball with full 2b 
Speak freely of our af&t;; or elic our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs moth, 

Not worſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. $5. H. V. 

dall the damfel, and enquire at her math. Cu. 
Every body's mth will be full on it for the firſt 
four days, and in four more the ſtory will falls it- 
ſelf afleep. L' Eftrange. 
Having frequently in our mouths the n une eter- 
nity, we think we have a poſitive idea of it. Locke. 

Ihere is a certain ſentence got into every man's 

meth, that God accepts the will for the deed. 
South”; Sermons, 
4. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician; the principal ora- 
tor. 
Every coffee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſ- 
man belonging to it, who is the 19h of the ſtreet 
where he lives. Ad Aiſen. 

5. Cry; voice. 

i Coward dogs 
Moſt ſpend their nouth;, hen what they ſeem to 
threaten 8 
Runs far before them. Shabeſp. Henry V. 
The boar 

Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide, 

All ſpend thei natho aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 

With all the 4h; of Rome to ſecond thee. Add. 
6. Diſtortion of the mouth ; wry ſace, in this 

ſenſe, is ſaid to make moths, 

Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 

Make mths upon me when I turn my back. Sha. 
Againſt whom make you a wide mouth, and 

draw out the tongue? Fa. lvii. 4. 
Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſnill, 

or how making ms turns to account in War- 

wickſhire more than any other parts of England, 

I cannot comprehend. Addiſ.n. 
7 Down inthe Mou ru. Dejected; clouded in 

the countenance. 5 
But, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved 

to be only one great ſtone, and a few little fiſhes : 

upon this diſappointment they were dun in the 
mouth, L' Eftrange. 

To Mov TH. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſpeak 
big; to ſpeak in a ſtrong and loud voice; to vo- 
ciferate. 

Nay, an thou'lt mowh 

T'l! rant as well as thou. Shak:ſp. Hamlet. 
When Progne's or Thyeſtes' feaſt they write, 

And for the m97h;j»g actor verſe indite ; 

Thou neither like 2 bellows ſwell ſt thy face, 
Nor can'ſt thou ſtrain thy throat. Dryd. Pr. 
Ill bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mach at Cztar till I ſhake the ſenate. -/dJi/5n. 

To MOUTH. d. a. 

1. To utter with a voice affeted!y big; to roll 
in the mouth with tumult. 

Speak the ſpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly 
on the tongue: but if you 1th it, 1 had as lieve 
the town crier had ſpoke my lines. Shak, Hamlet. 

Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and. 

more, 

Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o'er. 

; | : Dryden. 
2. Tochew; to eat; to grind in the mouth. 
Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean, 

And after thy c:ittel to 1outh it up clean. Tufſcr, 
Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel, 

The ſwerds of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; 

And now he feaſts mout bing the fleth of men. 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. To ſcze in the mouth. 

He keeps ti m, like an apple, in the corner of 
his jaw 3 firſt --4/%4 © be laſt ſwallow'd. SHA. 

Lucilius ne fear d the times; 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, 

He nob'd them, and bet wixt his grinders caught. 

, Rs] 


In burleſque language. | 


1 


| 


MO 
4. To form by the mouth. 
In regard the cub comes forth involved in the 


chorion, athick membrane obſcuring the f.rma- 
tion, and which the dam doth after tear aſunder ; 


the beholder at firſt ſfizhc imputes the enſuing form 


to the moth: 1 of the dam. Hrawn. 
M.oTH#En. adj, {from m5, ] 

1. Furniſhed with a mouth; 

One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, 

Or well z2«6'd Booth with emphatis _—_ 

Oe. 

2. In compoſition, foul wwbed or tion; 
meily mob: d or bathful ; and a hard utbed horie, 
or à horſe not ob2dient to the bit. 

Mo'o TH-FRIEND. „ J. [moth and friend.] One 
who profetſe; friend:hip without intending it. 

May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You kaot of mαjœ¼s imoke and luke- warm 

water 

[; your pertection. 

Mo'uTHEUL. u. /. Cn, and full. 

1. What the mouth contains at once. 

2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 

A goat going out for a mhful of freſh «graſs, 
charged her kid not to open the door till the came 
back. L' Eftranye. 

You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, 

Totake a nuthful of {ſweet country air. Dryden. 
Mo'u TH-HoNoUR. . f. [mouth and honour, ] 

Civility outwardly expreſſed without ſincerity. 
Honour, love, ob<dience, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 

Curſes not loud but deep, muth-hborur, breath. Sh. 
Mo'uTHLESS. adj. | from mouth. ] Being with- 

out a mouth, 

Mo w. n. ſ. [mope, Saxon, a heap.] A loft or 
chamber where hay or corn is laid up : hay in 
mow, is hay laid up in a houſe ; hay in rick, is hay 
heaped togetiier in a field. $-* 7 

Learn ſkilfullie how 

Each grain for to laie by itſelf on a mw. Tur. 
Where'er IL gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, 

Wood, dairy, barn, and maus our pathon Knew. 
Beans when moiſt give in the mw. ae 
To Mow. v. n. [from the noun. ] To put ina 

mow. 

To'Mow. v. a. preter. mowed, part. mown, ma- 
pan, Saxon. Mow the noun, and mw the verb, 
meaning to put in a mw, is pronounced as nx ; 
mow to cut, as mo, | 

I. To cut with a ſcythe. 

Of all the ſeed that in my youth was ſowne, 
Was nought but brakes and brainbles to be mv. 


Spenſer. 
» The care you have 
To π down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praiſe. Shak-/p. Henry IV. 
Forth he goes, 
Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſp. Coriolames, 
It was the latter growth after the King's i 


é Amos. 
Whatever 
The ſcythe of time m7ws down, devour unſpar'd. 
Milton. 
Beat, roll and mw carpet-walks and cammo- 
mile. ; Evelyn. 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 

He will „ down all before him, and leave his 
paſſage poll'd. Shakeſp. Corialanus. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, | 

May taſte fate to em; mow *em out a paſſage, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field. Dryden. 
Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 
Mows off his head. Dryden's Aneid, 
To Mow. v. a. To gather the harveſt. 
Gold, though the heavieſt metal, hither ſwims: 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mw, 
We plough the deep, and reap what others . 
aller. 


Mo w. . /- [probably corrupted from mow ; | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


MUC 
nm, Er.] Wry mouth; diſtorted fage. This 
word is now out of uſe, but retained in Scotland, 
The very abjects came together againſt me una- 
wares, making wws at me. Pſab. xxxv. 15. 
Apes 2nd monkeys, 

Tw-iãxt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 
Coen with uo the other. Shakeſp. Cymbel. 
hoſe that would make mowes at him while my 


| father lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his pic- 


ture in little. Shak:ſpear, 
mouths ; to diſtort the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up ſome new 
mwing with the mouth, ſome wrenching with the 
ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new oath, that will run 
round in the mouth, Aſcham, 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me; 
Sometimes like apes that mow and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. Shakeſpeare's Tempe ff, 
- To Mo'wsu nx. 9. n. [mmw and Gun] To fer- 
ment and heat in the m for want of being dry, 

Houſe it flot green, left it mnxwburn. Mortimer. 

Mo'w ER, u. ＋ [from mw ; ſounded as -e. 
One who cuts with aſcythe, 

Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown, 


Tuſſer. 

The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him like the maver”; ſwath. Sha, 
All elſe cut off, 

As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thiſtles. Ben Neat Catiline, 

Mowers and reaper who ſpend the moſt part of 
the hot Summer days expoſed to the ſun, have the 
{kin of their hands of a darker colour than before. 

Boy /. 

Mo'xa. ». /. An Indian moſs, uſed in the curs 
of the gout by burning it on the part aggrieved. 

; Temple. 

MoyLE. n. /. A mute; an animal generated be- 
tween the horſe and the aſs. 

Ordinary huſbandmen ſhould quit breeding of 
horſes, and betake themſelves to y; a beaſt 
which will fare hardly, live very long, draw in- 
difterently well, carry great burthens, and hath 
alſo a pace ſwift and eaſy enough. Carew, 

'T would tempt a my/e to fury. May. 

Mucu. adj. | mycker, Swediſh ; mucho, Spaniſh. 

1. Large in quantity; long in time: oppoſ 
to little. 

Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out, and ſhalt gather 


I am well ſerved, to take ſo much pains for one 
reſolved to make away with himſelf. L Eftrange, 
You were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, and got 
off with much ado. Swift's Rules to Servant. 
2. Many in number: oppoſed to ft. 
Let us know 
If twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cle. 
Mu cn. adv. 
1. In a great degree; by far: before ſome 
word of compariſon. 
Iſaac, thou art much mightier than we. Gere 
Excellent ſpeech becometh not a fool, much leſs 
do lying lips a prince. Prov. xvii, 17. 
We have had fathers of our fleſh which correct- 
ed ns, and we gave them reyerence ; ſhall we not 
mach rather be in ſubjection unto the Father of ſpi- 
rits, and live ? Heb. Xii. 9. 
If they eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpoke 
on earth, meh more ſhall not we eſcape, if we 
turn away from hin that ſpeaketh from heaven. 


Heb, xii. 25. 
Full of doubt I ſtand, 
Whether I ſhould repent me now of ſin 
By me done or occaſioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof ſhall 
ſpring. Milton 
Patron or interceſſor none appear'd, : 
Much leſs that durſt upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture. Aliltine 


2. To a certain . 

He c them that they ſhould tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, ſo much the more a 
great deal they publiſhed it. Mt on 

8 


To Mow. v. n. [from the noun.]' To make 


ee ww... 


but little in: for the locuſt ſhall conſume it. Deut. 


UC 


There is, faid Michael, if thou well obſerve, 
The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught. 


Mon. 
- 2. Toa great degree. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 
Faireſt and caſieſt of this cumbrous charge. Milt. 
So ſpake, fo wiſh'd much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subſcrib'd ant. Milton. 
Somewhat au d, I ſhook with holy fear, 
Yet not ſo much but that I noted well 
Who did the moſt in ſong and dance excel DPryd. 
To thes thy much afflicted mother flies, 
And on thy ſuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden, 
Your eb loy'd fleet ſhall ſoon 
Befiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden. 
If his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules 
for health, he is not like to be mich followed. Bak. 
Oh much experienc'd man Pope's Odyſſey. 
Sad from my vatal hour my days have ran, 
A much aff.ited, much enduring man. Pope's Odvſſ. 
4. Often, or lung. 
You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, 
Think nz, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking, ſigh. 
a Dryden. 
Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, 
As much recorded, and as often fung. Granvill:, 
5. Nearly. 
All left the world much as they found it, ever 
unquiet, ſubject to changes and revolutions. Temp. 
Mu cn. . /- 
t. A great deal; multitude in number; abund- 
ance in quantity: oppoſed to a /27.e. 

They gathered againſt Moſes and Aaron, and 
ſaid, Ye take too much upon you. Numb. xvi. 3. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 

Nor murm' ring take the little I receive. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecænas, but 
little of his liberality., Dryd. Pref. 40 Al! for Love. 
The fate of love is ſuch, 
That ſtill it ſees too little or too much. Dryden. 
Much ſuff ring heroes next their honours claim; 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame, 
Fair virtue's ſilent train. Pepe“ Temp. of Fame. 
2. More than enough ; a heavy ſervice or bur- 


then. 
Thou think'R it b to tread the 00ze 


Of the ſalt deep. Shak-jpeare's Tempeſt. 
He thought not zh to his ne, 
I . 


This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it »wch a man ſhonld die for love, 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. 


Dryden, 

. aſſignable quantity or degree. 
——— — and horſemen; 
there remained not ſo much as one. Excd. xiv. 28. 

We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as 
thou ſhalt need. 2 Chr on. ii. 16. 

The matter of the univerſe was created before 
the flood ; and if any more was created, then there 
muſt be as much annihilated to make room for it. 

| Burnet's Theory. 

Who is there of whom we can with any ratio- 
nal aſſurance, or perhaps ſo mech as likelihood, 
affirm, here is 2 man whoſe nature is renewed, 
whoſe heart is changed. Sauth, 

4. An uncommon thing ; ſomething firange. 

It was much that one that was ſo great a lover of 
peace ſhould be happy in war. Bacon Henry VII. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
Mould not find out the way of writing all that long 
duration which haul paſt before that time. Tiſlotſan. 

5. To make Muca of, To treat with regard; to 
fondle ; to pamper. 

Though he knew his diſcourſe was to entertain 
him from a more ſtreight pariey, yet he durſt not 
but kiſs his rod, and gladly make mnch of that en- 
tertainment which ſhe allotted unto him. Sid: y. 

The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſud- 
denly falls to take a pride in making much of them, 
extolling them with infinite praiſes. Sidney. 

When thou cameſt firſt, 

Thou ſtroak'd'ſt, and mad'ſt much of me; and 

would | give me 


or viſcous maſs; a 


MUC 


Muc at one, Nearly of equal value; of equal 
influence. 
Then prayers are vain as curſes, much at one 

In a flave's mouth, againſt a monarch's pow'r. 

Dryden. 

Mu'ciwnaT. adv. [much and whet.] Nearly. 

The motion beiug conveyed from the brain of 
man to the fancy of anather, it is there received; 
and the ſame kind of ftrings being moved, and 
muchwhat after the ſame manner as in the firſt 
imaginant. GLewvill”s Schi. 

The bigneſs of her body and bill, as likewiſe 
the form of them, is nachwhat as follows. More. 

If we will diſbelieve every thing, becauſe we 
cannot Know all things, we ſhall do mwcbrobat as 
wiſely as he who would not uſe his legs becauſe he 
had no wings to fly. Locke. 

Unlefs he can prove czlibatum a man or a wo- 
man, this Latin will be auchwhat the ſame with a 
ſoleciſm. Alter lury. 

Muc# is often uſed in a Kind of compoſition 
with participles both active and paſſive : when it 
is joined with a paſſive, as much loved, it ſeems to 
be an adverb; when it is joined with an active, as 
much enduring, it may be more properly conſidered 
as a noun. 

Mu'cutL. adj. for muck: or mickle.[mycel, Sax. 
Much, 

He had in arms abroad won mchel fame, 

And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. F. Q. 

MU'/CID. adj. | mucidss, Latin; wmacre, Fr. 
Slimy ; muſty. 

Mu'crivxEess. a. . {from ne.] Slimineſs; 
muttineſs. Ainſworth, 

MU'CILAGE, ». ,. C mucil:ge, French. ] A flimy 
body with moiſture ſufficient 
to hold it together. | ; 

Diſſolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet 
almonds, do commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be ſtirred, and makes the mc 
ſomewhat more liquid. Bacon. 

Your alaternus ſeed move with a broom, that 
the ſeeds clog not together, unleſs you will ſepa- 
rate it from the mucilape, for then you muſt a little 
bruiſe it wet. Evelyn 

Bath the ingredients improve one another; for 
the mil ge adds to the lubricity of the ail, and the 
oil preſerves the muilage from inſpitſation, Ray. 

Muc1L4a'G1ixovs. adj. 8 Fr. from 
mucil-g:.] Slimy ; viſcous ; Toft with ſome degree 
of tenacity, 

There is a twofold liquor prepared for the in- 
unction and lubrification of the heads or ends of 
the bones ; an oily one, furniſhed by the marrow ; 
and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain glandules 
ſeated in the articulations. Ray en Creation. 

There is a ſort of magnetiſm in all, not mucila- 
ginaui, but reſinous gums, even in common roſin. 
| Grew's Coſmol. 

MuciLia'cixovs glands. 

Mucilaginous glands are of two ſorts : ſome are 
ſmall, and in a manner miliary glunds ; the other 
ſort are conglomerated, or many glandules col- 
lected and planted one upon another. Wuincy. 

Mouc1L4'G1X0USNESS. 1. /. | from mnucilagingus. | 
Slimineſs; viſcoſity. 

Mucx. . , [meox, Saxon; myer, Iſlandick. 

1. Dung for manure of gre | 

Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. 

Tuſſer. 

It is uſual to help the ground with wt, and 
likewiſe to recomfort with wwck put to the roots; 
but to water it with et water, which is like to 
be more forcible, is not practiſed. Hoc. 

The ſwine may ſee the pearl, which yet be va- 
lues but with the ordinary awct, CL ,v A 

There are, who 

Rich foreign mold, on their ill- natur d land 

Induce laborious, and with fatt'nipg muc 7 

Beſmear the roots, Phillips. 

Morning inſects that in mzckt begun 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting 
2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 
Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit 
That joys for crowns, Fairy Rueen. 


fun. Pope. 


Water with berries it. Shakeſpeare's Temp} | 


- 


1 


+ 


| 


MUD 
3. To in Mex, ſignifies, I know not from 
what derivation, to run madly and attack all that 
we meet. 

Frontleſs and ſatire · proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreete, 
And ms an Indian wick at all he meets. Dryden. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too difcreet 

To rw a mh, and tilt at all J met. Pope"; Her. 
To Mock. v. g. | from the noun.] To manure 
with muck ; to dung. 

Thy garden plot lately wel trenched and mel: 
Would new be twif allowed. Tuſſer. 
Moe kX DER. ». f. ſrouchoir, French: u- 

—_ Spauiſh j meinen, low Latin.] A handker- 
chief. 
For thy dull fancy a dender is fit, | 
To wipe the flabberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dor», 
To Mock EX. v. ». | from wk.] To ſcramble 
for money; to hoard up ; to get or ſave meanly : 
a word uſed by Chaucer, and ſtill retained in con- 
verſation. 

Mu'cKERER. 3. . [from muckey,} One that 
muckers. 

Mu/c«nitli. nf. [wk and h½¼¼] A dungbill. 

Old Eucho in Plautus, as he went from home, 
ſeeing a crowſcrat upon the - hl, returned in 
all haſte, taking it for an ill ſigu his money was 
digged up. Burton. 
. r. ſ. [from t.] Naſtineſs ; 


Mu'ck Le. adj. [mycel, Saxon. ] Much. 

Mu'cxsSwEAT. 1. . [muck froveat, in this 
low word, muck ſignifies wet, moitt.] Profuſe 
ſweat. g 

Mu'cxworn. 4. /. [ane and wm] 

1. A worm that lives in dung. 

2. A miſer ; a curmudgeon. 

Worms ſuit all conditions ; 

Miſers are muckworns, filkworms beaus, 

And death-watches phyſicians. Swift's MI cel. 

Mu'cxy. ad. [from m.] Naſty; filthy. | 

Maucky filth his branching arms annoys, 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave 

accloys. _ Fairy Queen. 

Mu'covs. adj. [ macoſus, Latin.] Slimy ; viſcous. 

The ſalamander being cold in the — and 
moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a nuccus 
humidity above and under the ſkin, may a while 

About theſe the nerves and other veſſels make 
a fine web, covered over with a awcous ſubſtance, 
to moiſten theſe papillæ pyramidales. Cheyne, 

Mu'cousNESS. 2. /. — mud. Slime ; 
viſcoſity, 

MU'CRO. 'n. ſ. \Latin.] A point. 

The uc, or point of the heart inclineth unto 
the left, by this poſition it giving way tnto the 
aſcenſion of the midritf. Brown's Fug. Er. 

Moc ED. adj. [ micro, Latin.] Narrowed 
to a ſharp point, y 

Gems are here ſhot into cubes eonſiſting of ſix 
ſides, and mc: onated or terminating in a point. 

Wordrward. 

Mu'cuLENT. adj. {from mucus, Lat.] Viſcous ; 
ſlimy. Didi. 

MU'CUS..n.. /. 1 It is more properly 
uſed for that which flows from the papillary pro- 
ceſſes through the os cribriforme into the noſtrils ; 
but it is alſo uſed for any ſlimy liquor or moitture, 
as · that which Abe ever and guards the bowels 
and all the chief patlages in the body; and it is ſe- 
parated by the mucilaginous glands, | Quincy, 

In the action of chew ing, the mwcus mixeth with 
the aliment : the cu is an humour different 
from the ſpittle, aud the great quantity of air 
which it contains helps to diffolve the atiment. 

Auna Aliments, 

MUD. . /. [ddr, Dutch. } The flime and 


. | uligipous matter at the bottom of ſtill water. 


The pureſt ſpring is not fo free from mud, 
Shatsf. Hoary VI. 


As I am clear from treaſon. 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to pre- 
ſerve itſelf. un Natural Hifu Ys 


The channel was dried up, and the fiſhi left Jead 
and ſticking in the mud. L'Eftrang-. 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 


particles, ſo as to leaye yacant 4 z Which 
Vor. II. N* 28, T will 


* 


MUD 


will be again filled up by particles carried on by 
the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by the md of the 
current, which muſt be reduced to that figure 
Which gives leaſt reſiſtance to the cur! ent. Arouth. 
A fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor rifing md. 
* 8 Addiſon, 

To Mon. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To bury in the ſlime or mud. 

a I with 

Myſelf were mudded in that 00zy bed, 

Where my ſon lies. Shakef. Tempeſt. 

2. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to 
Caſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up the fedi- 
ment. 

I mall not tir in the waters which have been 
already nude by ſo many contentious enquiries. 

: Glonvilles Steps. 

Mo'ppbil v. adv. [ from muddy. | Turbidly ; with 
toul mixture. : 

Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily, with 
little art, and much leſs care, but alſo in a time 
which was not yer ſufficiently purged from bar- 
bariſm. . Dryden. 

Mvu'pnixess. n. /. [from muddy.) Turbidneſs; 
foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs, or ſediment. 

Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber: the ſeaſon of the year, the mudd:ncſs of the 
ſtream, with the many green trees hanging over 
it, put me in mind of the delightful image that Vir- 
gil has given when Eneas took the firſt view of it. 

Addijon on Italy. 

Turn the bottle upſide down ; by this means 
you will not lofe one drop, and the froth will con- 
ceal the muddin:ſs. Swift, 

Jo Mu'pbLE. v. a. | from md. 
1. To maketurbid; to foul ; to make muddy. 

The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle 
the water and ſpoil the drink. L"Eftrange. 

Vet let the goddeſs ſmile or frown, 

Bread we ſhall eat, or white or brown ; 

And in a cottage, or a court, | 

Drink fine champagne, or mudd!'d port. Prior. 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupify. 

I was for five years often drunk, always muddled ; 
they carried me from tavern to tavern, Arbuthnot. 

Epicurus ſeems to have had his brains.ſo muddled 
and confounded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the 
right way, though the main maxim of his philo- 
Yophy was to truſt to his ſenſes, and follow his noſe. 


Bontley's Sermons. 
Mu 'yvoy. adi. from mud. 
1. Turbid ; foul with mud. 

A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Maddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. $-. 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. S>ukeſpeare's Huml:t, 
Carry it among the whitſters in Datchet mead, 
and there empty it in the »ddy ditch cloſe by the 
Thames. Shak. ſpcare. 
Who can a pure and cryſtal current bring 
From ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring? Sardys, 
I ſtrove in vain th' infected blood to cure, 
_ Streams will run »xddy where the ſpring's 
impure. Roſcommon. 
Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. Dr. 
- Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters 
and ſtatuaries are bound to draw, without amuſing 
themſelves with dipping in ſtreams which are of- 
ten muddy, at leaſt troubled ; I mean the manner 
of their maſters after whom they creep. Vryden 
2. Impure; dark ; groſs, 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou 
deholcd'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young ey d cherubims; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds; 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shak. 
If you chute, for the compoſition of ſuch oint- 
ment, ſuch ingredients as do make the ſpirits a 
little more groſs or muddy, thereby the imagination 
will fix the better. Bacon, 


: 


MUP 
His paſſengers * 
Expos'd in muddy weeds, upon the miry 8 

ry en. 
4. Dark; not bright. 
The black 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift's Miſcel. 
5. Cloudy in mind; dull, 
Do'ſt think I am ſo muddy, fo unſettled, 
To appoiat myſelf in this vexation. Shakeſpeare. 
* | 


et I, 
A dull md day mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing. Shakeſpeare's Hamtet. 
To Mu'vpy. v. a. | from mud. | To make mud- 
dy ;-to cloud; to diſturb, 


The people muddicd 
Thick. and unwholeſome in their thoughts and 
whiſpers, Shakeſpeare: 


Exceſs,. either with an apoplexy, knocks a man 
on the head; or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- 
water-ſhop, burns him down to the ground; or if 
it flames not out, charks him to a coal; die, 
the beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter and froth 
high, Grew's Coſmol, 

Mu'osUCKER, n. ſ. [mud and ſuck.] A ſea 
fowl. 

In all water- fowl, their legs and feet correſpond 
to that way of life; and in mudſuckers, two of the 
toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not eaſily 
fink. Derham 
Mopwa“L L. . ſ. [mud and wall.] 

1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing 
up mud and ſuffering it to dry. 


as well expect to ſee his face in a nudwall, as that 


his condition. - - Sauh. 
2. [ apiafter.] A bird ſo called. Ainſeo, 
Mupw&'LLED, adj. [mud and wall.] Having a 
mudwall: 
As folks from mudwalld tenement 
Bring landlords pepper- corn for rent; 
Preſent a turky, or a hen, 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior, 
To MvE. v. 4. [mer, Fr.] To moult; to change 
feathers. - 
Murr. . ſ. [mf, Swediſh.] A ſoſt cover for 
the hands in Winter. 
Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, 
This a gantlet, that a ff. Cleaveland, 
What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 
Not fan, not mf. Suckling. 
The lady of the ſpotted uff began. Dryden. 
A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's 
muff, ſays he ſands upon ſomething, he knows 
not what. Locke. 
To Mu'rFLE. v. a. [from moufle, French, a 
winter glove. ] 
1. To cover from the weather. 
His led feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 
His ruins prove him a religious houſe. Claveland. 
You muſt be mufled up like ladies. Dryden. 
The face les muffled up within the garment. 


Addiſon. 
Balbutius ed in his ſable cloke, 
Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. Young. 
2. To blindfold. | 
Alas that love, whoſe view is nufl-d ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. Shak. 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muflled. Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well. 
Our underſtandings he grovelling in this lower 
region, uſfled up in miſts and darkneſs. Glanv. 
Loſs of ſight is the miſery of life, and uſually 


the forerunner of death: when the malefator 


comes once to be muffled, and the fatal cloth drawn 

over his eves, we know that he is not far from his 

execution. South. 

Bright Lucifer 

That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd with tears; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 
One muffled up in the infallibility of his ſe, will 


Soiled with mud. 


not enter into debate with a perſon that will queſ- 


* 


* 


If conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man may |. 


ſuch a conſcience ſhonld give him a true report of |. 


MUL 


tion any of thoſe things which to him NT $4 
| che 

3- To conceal ; to involve, 

This is one of the ſtongeſt examples of a perſo- 
nation that ever was :. although the king's manner 
of ſhewing things by pieces, and by dark lights, 
hath ſo muffled it, that it hath left it almoſt as x 
myſtery. Fecon's Henry VII. 

No maffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandy:, 

The thouglits of kings are like religious groves, 
The walks of nue gods. Dryden's Don Sela. 

They were in former ages muffled up in darkneſ; 
and ſuperſtition. Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of Jeln Bu), 

To Mu'ryLE. v. u. | maſfelen, moffelen, Dutch. 
To ſpeak inwardly ; to ſpeak without clear an} 
diſtin articulation, 

The freedom or apertneſs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, as in the Bocca Romana, and givin 
"ſomewhat more of aſpiration ; and the cloſeneſs 
and muff ing, and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render tha 
ſound of ſpeech different. Holder. 

Mu'rrLER. . . [from muffle.]- 

1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a ie, before her eyes, 
to ſignify. to yau that Fortune is blind. Shakeſpeare, 

Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients fon 
preventing immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, 
by breathing. through mfler;, which imbibe theſe 
vapours. Ar but bnat on Airg 

2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which the face 


. | was covered. 5 


There is no woman's gown big enough for him: 
otherwiſe he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a 
handkerchief, and ſo eſcape. Shakeſpeare, 

The Lord will take away your tinkling orna- 
ments, chains, bracelets, and mufflers. Iſa. iii. 19. 

Mo'r T1. . /. [a Turkiſh word.] The high 
prieſt of the Mahometans. 

MUG. . / | Skinner derives it from mwg/, Welſh, 
warm. | A cup to drink in. 

Ah Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay ſo long? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous 

rong. Gave. 

Moo. Jai. [corrupted from mucky, for 

— damp. | Moiſt ; damp; mouldy. 

Cover it with ge ſtraw to keep it moiſt. Mor. 

Mu'cHovsE. #. /. | mg and hufe,] An alehouſe; 
a low houſe of entertainment. 
Our ſex has dar'd the muyghoſe chiefs to meet, 
| And purchas'd fame in many a well fought ſtreet. 

Tickel. 

Mv'oc1evT; adj, Ing, Lat.] Bellowing. 
That a bittern maketh that mmwgient noiſe or 
bumping, by putting its bill into a reed, or by 
putting the ſame in water or mud, and after a 
while retaining the air, but ſuddenly excluding it. 
again, is not eaſily made out. Brow. 

Mu wokr. . . [muzpynt, Saxon; ae 

t 


. r 
he flowers and fruit of the mug» are very 
like thoſe of the wormwood, but grow ere& up- 
on the branches. Miller. 
Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in 
England are comfry, bugle, Paul's-betony, and 


murawort. W:ſemat 


from mulus, — One begot between a white and 
a _— as a mule between different ſpecies of anj- 
mals. 

Mou'LzERRY,. ». ſ. [monbe 

Mvu'tBEtkky tree.  morus, Latin. 

1. The mulberry tree hath large rough, roundiſh 
leaves; the male flowers, or katkins, which have 
a calyx conſiſting of ſour leaves, are ſometimes 


Saxon; 


remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree: 
the fruit is compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, to 
each of which adhere four ſmall leaves; the ſees 
are roundiſh, growing ſingly in each protuber- 
ance ; it is planted for the delicacy of the fruit. 
The white »a/berry is commonly cultivated for its 
leaves to feed ſilkworms, in France and Italy, 
though the Perſians always make uſe of the com- 
mon black mulberry for that purpoſe. Miller. 
Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was con- 
tent 


MULA'TTO. n. ſ. [Spaniſh; mulat, French; 


produced upon ſeparate trees, at other times at 
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MUL 


tant to uſe wr upon a tun; and ſometimes a mul 
berry tree, called morus in Latin, out of a tun. 

Camden's Remains. 

4. The fruit of the tree. 

The ripeſt mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling. She. Coriol, 
A body black, round, with ſmall grain like tu- 
bercles on the ſurface ; not very unlike a mulberry. 
FE Wrwdward's Fol. 
MuLeT. . /. [ua, Lat.] A fine; a penalty: 
wed commonly of pecuniary penalty. 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her 
treaſure here 


Reſtore to us, and pay the mul , that by your vows 


1s due. Chapman. 

Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath 
ſaid nothing, we will, by way of H or pain, 
hy it upon him. 2 

Look humble upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe ; 4 
A mul? thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wiſdom found the way. Dryden. 

To Meer. v. a. | mito, Latin; wulcter, Fr.] 
To puniſh with fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage withaut conſent of parents they do 
not make void, but they mul? jt in the inheritors ; 
for the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted 
ty inherit above a third part of their parents inhe- 
ritance. Hacan New Atlantis. 

MuLs. . . [Du, mult, Fr. mult, Lat.] An 
animal generated between a he aſs and a mare, or 
ſanetimes between a horſe and a the aſs. 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and vour dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abjeR and in flaviſh part. Shakeſpeare. 

Five hundred alles yearly took the horſe, 
Froducing mus; of greater ſpeed and force. Sandy. 

Thoſe effluvia in the male ſeed have the greateſt 
ſtroke in generation, as is demonſtrable in a mule, 
which doth more reſemble the parent, that is, the 
ab, than the female. 

Twelve young mulc;, a ſtrong laborious _ 

e. 

Mu'tETEER. . ſ. { multier, Fr. alia, Lai.) 
Mule-driver; horſe-boy. 

Baſe muleteers, 
Like peaſant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shake/. 

Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shak-ſpeare. 

Merik'sRirv. u. f. | mauicbris, Lat.] Womans 
hood; the contrary to virility; the manners and 
character of women. 

To MULL. v. a. [molins, Lat.] 

1. To ſoften and difpirit, as wine is when burnt 
id ſweetened. Hanmer. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethar 
Auld, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible. Shakeſp. Corrolanus. 

2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice it. 

Drink new cyder ud, with ginger warm. 

. ; Gay. 

MorLx'ix. u. ſ. [verbaſcum, Latin.] A plant. 

. Mill-r. 

Mo'ttrx. . J. fumar, Fr.] A ſtone held in 
the hand with which any powder is ground upon 
a horizontal ſtone. It is now often called impro- 
perly mullet. 

The beſt grinder is the porphyry, white or 
green marble, with a mer or upper ſtone of the 
ſame, cut very even without flaw or holes; you 
may make a mul/cr alſo of a flat pebble, by grinding 
it ſmooth at a grind-ſtone. Peacham. 

Mu'LLET. . f. Lu, Lat. et, Fr.] A ſea 
fiſh, 


Of carps and »u/lets why prefer the great ? 
Yet for ſmall turbots ſuch eſteem profeſs. Pops. 
" MiU'LLIGruBs. . /. Twiſting of the guts; 


ſometimes ſullenneſs. Amf/. 
" Mu'LLock. =. . Rubbiſh. inf. 
Mots. . /. (uu, Lat.] Wine boiled and 


angled with honey. Dit. 
Mut Ta'SXGULAR, adj. Cultus and ang, Lat.) 
Many cornered; having many corners; polygonal. 
MvLTA'NGULARLY. adv, | from maltangular.] 
Polygonally ; with many corners. 
Granates are multangularly round. Grew's Coſmpl. 


Mer TANOULAAX ESS. . . | from nultangular,] 


Ray. | portions. 


MUL 
The ſtate of being polygonal, or having many cor- 


ners. 

Mot Tica'ySULAR. adj. [multus and capfula, 
Latin. ] Divided into many. partitions or cells. Di#. 

MvuL Trca'yous, adj. [mltus and cavus.] Full 
of holes. Dif. 

Mou. T1r n tov s. adj. { mltifarivs, Lat in. ] Hay- 
ing great multiplicity ; having different reſpects; 
having great diverſity in itſelf. 

There is a multifarius artifice in the ſtructure 6f 
the meaneſt animal. More's Divine Dialogues. 

When we conſider this ſo m/:ifarios congruity 
of things in reſereuce to ourſelves, how can we 
with-hold from inferring, that that which made 
both dogs and ducks made them with a reference 
to us? More's Antidotes againſt Atheiſm. 

His ſcience 1s not moved by the guſts of fancy 


acen, | and humour which blow up and down the multifa- 


1144; opiuioniſts. Glanville to Miu. 
We could not think of a more comprehenſive 
expedient, whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent 
memory through ſo multifarious and numerous an 
employment. Ev:lyn's Ka/erdar. 
MuLTreariousLY. adv. [from multifar ious.) 
With multiplicity ; with great variety of modes or 
relations. of 
If only twenty-four parts may be ſo fi- 
oy placed, as to make many millions of milliotts 
of differing rows : in the ſuppoſition of a thouſand 
parts, how immenſe mult that capacity of variation 
be ? Bentlcy's Sermons, 
Mvu1 Trra/rtovusNxEss. n. ſ. ¶ from uf uri. 
Multiplied diverſity. _ 
According to the multifaricu/neſs of this imitabi- 
lity, ſo are the poflibilities of being. Norris. 
Muu Tr'rF1povs. adj. [multifide, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing many partitions ; cleft into many branches, 
Thefe animals are only excluded without fight 
which are multiparous and uiid, which have 
many at a litter, and have feet divided into many 


Brown 
Mu'L.TriForM, adj. [mltiformis, Lat.] Having 
various ſhapes or appearances. 
Ye that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, m/tiform, Milton. 
The beſt way to convince is proving, by ocular 
demonſtration, the Multiform and amazing opera- 
tions of the air-pump and the load-ſtone. atts. 
Mut Tiro'aM1TY. . . [multiformis, Lat.] Di- 
verſity of ſhapes or appearances ſubſiſting in the 
ſame thing. 
MuLl T1iLAa'TERAL. adj. [maltus and lateralii, 
Latin.] Having many ſides. 
Mol TiLo/QUous. adj. [wultil-qus, Lat. ] Very 


talkative. Die. 
Mut Tixo'MINAL. adj. uus and namen, Lat.] 
Having many names. Diet. 


Mut Tr'rarous, adj. [multiparus, Lat.] Bring- 
ing many at a birth. 

Double formations do often happen to mu/tiparos 
generations, more eſpecially that of ſerpents, whoſe 
conceptions being numerous, and their eggs in 
chains, they may unite into various ſhapes, and 
come out in mixed formations. rown. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally mult;. 
parovs; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 
pigeons, they compenſate that by their often breed- 
ng. Ray on the Creation, 

Mvu'. T1PEDE. a [ultipeda, Latin. ] An inſet 
with many feet; a ſow or wood-loufe. Bailey. 

Mu'LTIPLE, adj. [ mulliplæx, Latin.] A term in 
arithmetick, when one number contains another 
ſeveral times: as, nine is the multiple of three, con- 
taining it three times. Manifold. 

MuLT1iyLUVABLE. adj. { naitiphiabl, French; 
from -/!iply.} Capable to be multiplied. 

Mvr TIiyLYauLExESS. =. ſ. {from eil le.] 
Capacity of being multiplied. 

MvLT1PL1ca'BLE. adj. | from mutipli.o, Lat.] 
Capable of being arithmetically multiplied. 

Mv1.T1PLica'xp. =. %. [multiplicandus, Latin.] 
The number to be multiplied in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the mu/tiplicond, or number 
to be multiplied ; the multiplier, or number given, 
by which the multiplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 


. | city of the object. 


his words againſt God. 


XVI. 
Mort virrie r f. ach. [from uiipſtca, Latin. I 


Conſiſting of more than one. 
| In this mufiplicate number of the eye, the object 


ſeen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 
ſeen with two or more eyes. Derbam's Phyſic>-Th.o, 

Morrirrier tox. nf. [multiplication French ; 
multipticatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of multiplying or increaſing any ; 


number by addition or production of more of the 
ſame kind. 

Although they had divers ſtiles for God, yet un- 
der many appellations they acknowledged one di- 
vinity ; rather conceiving thereby the evidence or 
acts of his power in ſeveral ways than a mltiphca- 
ton of eſſence, or real diſtractions of unity in any 
one. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
2. ts arithmetick. | 
Multiplication is the increaſing of any one num- 
ber by another, ſo often as there are units in that 
number, by which the one is increaſed. Cocker, 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to un- 
derſtand this author's works: his deſcription runs 
on like a metiplication table. Addi ſn an Medals, 

MutT1PLica'Tor. . ſ. [rultiplicatrer, French; 
from mai, Lat.] The number by which mo- 
ther number is multiplied. 

Morrirtrrcirv. #. ſ. [meltiplicicd, French. ] 

1. More than one of the ſame kind. 

Had they diſcourſed rightly dut upon this one 
principle, that God vs a being infinitely perfect, 
they could never have aſſerted a nw iplicity of gods: 
for, can one God include in him all perfection, and 
another God include in him all perfe&ions too? 
Can there be any more than all > And if this all be 
im one, can it be alſo in another? South's Sermons. 

Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it, and abates the torrent of a common 
odium, by deriving it into many channels; and 
therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a up- 
South's Sem. 

2. State of being many. 

You equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and 
choice of thoughts, Dryden's Dedication to Tuvcnal, 

MuLT1iPLYCIoUs, adj. [ multiplex, Latin. ] Ma- 
nifold. Not uſed. : 

Amphiſbæna is not an animal of one denomina- 
tion; for that animal is not one, but w/tip/iciovs, or 
many, which hath a duplicity or gemination of 


principal parts. Brown. 
Mv'tTiPLIiER, . /. {from — 
r. One who multiplies or increaſes the number 


Die. [of any thing. 


Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumula- 
tors and multiplicys of injuries. Decay of Pity. 

2. The multiplicator in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the 
multiplier, or number given, by which the multipli- 
cand is to be multiplied. Cocker's Arithmetich. 


To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. [ multiplier, Fr. ul ip, 


Lat.] 


neration, accumulation, or addition. 

He clappeth his hands amongſt us, and ui th 
Fob, xxxiv. 37. 
He ſhall not multiply horſes Deut. xvii. 16. 
His birth to our juſt fear gave no ſmall cauſe, 


But his growth now to youth's full flower diſplay- 


ing 
All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve 
Things higheſt, greateſt, mu/iplics my fears. Milan. 
2. To perform the proceſs of arithmetical mul- 
tiplication. | 
From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, mutip/;- 
ing ſtill by twenty, we ſhall find the product to be 
one thouſand three hundred forty-ſeven millions 
three hundred ſixty- eight thouſand four hundred 
and twenty. Brown's Vu u Erroars. 
To Mu'LTIPLY. 2. . 
1. To grow in number. 
The multiplying brood of the ungudly ſhall not 
thrive, Nd. iv. 3. 
2. To increaſe themſelves. 
The multiplying villanies of nature 


Ceckr”s Arithmetick. | 


Do ſwarm upon him. Shake/ſp. Macbeth. 
We ſes the infinitely fruitful and productive. 
ä power 


7. To increaſe in number; to make more by ge- 
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MUM 

power of this way of ſinning; how it can increafe 
and mοͥ y beyond all bounds and meaſures of ac- 
tua! commiton. Soth Sermons. 
NMerrirorxxr. adj [maltes and potent, Lat.] 
Having manifold power; having power to do ma- 
ny ditierent things. 
| By fove multipaten?, | 
Thon ſhould'ft not bear from me a Greekiſh mem 


Der. Sunk. p. T1oilus and ( da. f 


MULTIPRESENCE. 2. . [mmdtus and proc/entia, 
Fx. | The power or act of being preſent in more 
places than one :t the ſame time. 

Tizis ſleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was 
furel; brought into the world, and upon the ſtarve, 
by that other fable of the nue of Ciuiit's 
bur, X Hutt. 

MurTrsciovs. adj. [midtiſczs, Latin.] Hau- 
mg variety of knowledge. 

Mut TtisIi.iguous. adj. [mit and fliqua, 
Lat.] The ſame with corviculate: uſed of plants, 
whote feed is contained in many diſtinct ſeed- 
vellcls. Bailey. 

Morris oxovs. adj. | multiſonus, Lat.] Having 
many ſ nds. 5 Di . 

MU'LTITUDE. 3. f. [ multitude, French ; Multi- 
tud, Latin. | 

1. The ſtate of being many; the ſtate of being 
more than one. 

2. Number collective; a ſum of many; more 
than one. _ ; 

It is impoſſible that any multitude can be actually 
infinite, cr 10 great that there cannot be a greater. 

Hit. 

2. A great number, looſcly and indefinitely. 

It is a fault in a »«/uud: of preachers, that they 
mtterly neglect method in their harangues. HY us. 

4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 

He the vaſt hiſſing mullitude admires. Add ſon. 

MuLT1rv/brxovs. adj. [from meltitude.] 

1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wath this blog! 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 

rather 
The mul :itydinnms ſea incarnadine, 
Mzking the green one red. 

2. Manifold. 

At once pluck out 

The rihitidino tongue, let them not lick 
The ſweet that is their poiſon. Shak: ſocare. 
Mut TYVvacaxt. £ adj. [miltivagus, Latin. | 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Mu1.Tt!vacous. That wanders or ſtrays 


mich abroad. Dit. 
Mut Ti/vious, adj. [radius and tia, Lat.] Hav- 
ms many ways; manifold. Dit. 


Mr1To'cUulaR. adj. [multu; and oculus, Latin.) 
Having more eyes than two. 

Flies are ur, having as many eyes as there 
are perforations in their corne®. Der hum. 

Mun. #15. Of this word the ſuppoſed origi- 
nal is mentioned in »:-m-: it may be obſerved, that 
when it is pronounced it leaves the /ps cloſed. 
umme, Daniſh, a maſk; whence umme, and 


mit are the ſune. Uptin.]} A word denoting 


Wick. 


Win bowls of fat'ning mum. 


prohibition to ſpeak, or reſolution not to ſpeak ; 
J. Jence; huſh. 
But to his ſpeach he aunſwered now hit, 

Nut ſtood ſtill mute, as if he had beene dum, 

Ne ſigne of ſence did ſhew, ne common wit, 

As one with griefe and anguithe ove- cum, 

And unto every ching did auaſu ere mum. Spenſer. 
fr, then, and no more proceed. Shat. Tempeſt. 
Well ſaid, maſter; um and gaze your fill. Sha. 
The citizens are mon, ſay not a word. Shakeſp. 
Intraſt it under ſolemn vows 

Of un, and filence, and the roſe. Hudibras. 
Mu u. . . [mumme, German.] Ale brewed 

wilrh wheat. ; 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ſtore- 
toaſe for the wheat of which mam is made at Brunſ- 

Mortimer. 


Philips. 
The clam'rous crowd is huſh'd with mngs of mu, 
Till all tun'd equal fend a general hum. Pope. 
To Mu/MBLE. v. % { morapelcn, Dutch; mutic, 
Latic. 


SeJulous and ſtout 


MUM 
r. To ſpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to mutter ; 
to ſpeak with imperfect ſound or articulation. 
As one then in a dream, whoſe drier brain 
Is toſt with troubled ſights, and fancies weake, 


He mumbl-d ſoft, but would not all his filence | 


break. Spenſer l Fairy Queen. 
Peace, you eg fool; 
Utter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl. Shakeſp. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ſticks, and mum ling to herſelf, Onvay, 
2. Tochew; to bite ſoftly; to eat with the lips 
cloſe. | 
The man, who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mum# ling to make the groſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to lee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalateable law. Dryden. 
To Mu'MBLE. . . 
To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 
Somecarrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, 


Some mumble-news ; told our intents before. Shak. | © 


Here ſtood he in the dark, 
Mu nbi of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs, Shakefp. King Lear. 
He with mo ie pray'rs attones the deity. Dry. 
2. To mouth gently. 
Spaniels civilly delight 
In »wmb/i2g of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

3. To flubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter im- 
perfectly. 

The raiſing of my rabble is an exploit of conſe- 
quence; and not to be mwmnblid up in filence for 
all her pertneſs. Dryden. 

Mcu/MB1i.ER. u. /. [ from mami li.] One that ſpeaks 
inarticulately ; a mutterer. 

Mu/MBLixXGLY. adv, [from mumbling.] With 
inarticulate utterance. 

To Mum. v. a. [mumm:, Daniſh.] To maſk; 
to frolick in diſguiſe, a 

The thriftleſs games 
With mummng and with maſking all around. IHubberd. 

Mu'vMmER. u. ſ. {more Daniſh.] A maſker ; 
one who performs frolicks in a perſonated dreſs. 

If you chance to be pinch'd with the colick, you 
make faces like mers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

ugglers and dancers, anticks, mummeri, Milton. 
began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of 
mme. Addiſum. 

Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, linſey-woolſey bro- 

thers ; 
Grave mummers, Pipe Dunciad. 

Mu'mameRry. nf. 3 French.] - Maſking ; 
frolick in maſks; foolery. This is ſometimes 
written monmmery, 

Here mirth's but mmer y, 

And ſorrows only real be. ; Wetton. 

This open day-light doth not ſhew the maſques 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half ſo 
ſtately as candlelight. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Your fathers 
Diſdain'd the e of foreign ſtrollers. Fenton. 

Mu'mmy, . /. [mumie, French; nanmir, Latin; 
derived by Salus from amomms, by Boch! 
from the Arabick.] 

1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian art 
of embalming. 

Mie have two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe under 
the name of e one is the dried fleſh of human 
bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; the other 
is the liquor running from ſuch mummies when 
newly prepared, or when affected by great heat, 
or by damps: this is ſometimes of a liquid, ſome- 
times of a ſolid form, as it is preſerved in vials, or 
ſuffered to dry : the firſt kind is brought in large 
pieces, of a friable texture, light and ſpungy, of a 
blackiſh brown colour, and often black and clammy 
on the ſurface; it is of a ſtrong but not agreeable 
ſmell : the ſecond, in its liquid Rate, is a thick, 
opake, and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh and a ſtrong, 
but not diſagreeable ſmell: in its indurate tate it 
is a dry, ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine ſhining black 
colour and texture, eaſily broken, and of a good 
ſmell: this ſort is extremely dear, and the firſt 
ſort ſo cheap, that we are not to imagine it to be 
the ancient Egyptian mummy. What our druggiſts 
are ſupplied with is the fleſh of any bodies the 


eus can get, who fill them with the common bi- 
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tumen fo plentiful in that part of the world, and 

adding aloes, and ſome other cheap ingredients, 

fend them to be baked in an oven till the juices are 

exhaled, and the embalming matter has penetrated; 
Hi; Materia Medica. 

The ſilk 

Was dy'd in mmmy, which the ſkilful 

Conſerv'd of maidens hearts. Shakeſpeare”s Othelhs, 

It is ſtrange how long carcaſes have continued 
uncorrupt, as appeareth in the mumnmes of Egypt, 
having laſted ſome of them three thouſand years. 

a Bacin's Natural Ii de v. 

Sav'd by ſpice, like 15, many a year, 

Old bodies of philoſophy uppcar. Dini ud. 

2. Aſummy is uſed among gardeners for a ſort of 
wax uſed in the planting and grafting of trees. 

Chambe: e. 
3. To beat to a Mummy. To beat ſoundly. /, 
To Mun. v. a. [Cmnp ln, Dutch. ] 
. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with a 
continued motion. 

Let him not pry nor liſten, 

Nor friſk about the houſe 
Like a tame mnumpriny ſquirrel with a bell on. Cavay, 

2, To talk low and quick. 

* In cant lan — To go a begging. Ai. 

u'MPER. u. / | In cant language. | A beggar. 

Mumys. u. .. [mompeln, Dutch.] Sullenneſs ; 
ſilent anger. Skinner, 

Muurs. ». .. The ſquinancy. Ainſworth, 

To MUNCH. v. a. [manger French.] To chew 
by great mouthfuls. This is likewiſe written to 
nunc h; ſee Mouncn. 

Say, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat? 
—Truly, a peck of provender; I could wb your 
good dry oats. Shakeſpeare's Midſum. Night's Dream. 

To MUNCH. v. 3. To chew eagerly by great 
mouthfuls. 

It is the ſon of a mare that's broken looſe, and 
nunc hing upon the melons. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

Mu'xcEK. #. . [from munch. ] One that 
munches. 

Mu xp. u. .. 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a 
breach of the peace, maundbrech: fo Eadmund is 
happy peace; Xthelmund, noble peace; /Elmund, 
all peace; with which theſe are much of the ſame 
import : Irenzus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Se- 
datus, Tranquillus, &c. Grbſon's Camden. 

Muxna'xs. adj. | mundanus, Lat.] Belonging to 
the world. 

The platonical hypotheſis of a mundane foul will 
relieve us. Glanvilli's Seepfis. 

The atoms which now conſtitute heayen and 
earth, being once ſeparate in the mundan: ſpace, 
could never without God, by their mechanical af- 
ſections, have convened into this preſent frame of 
things. Bentiiy' Sermon:, 

Munpa'T10N. . ſ. Lund, Latin.] The act of 
cleanſing. 

MuxpaTorv. adj. — mundus, Latin. ] Har- 
ing the power to cleanſe. 

Mu'xv1ick. ». /. A kind of marcaſite or ſemi. 
metal found in tin mines. 

When any metals were in conſiderable quantity, 
theſe bodies loſe the name cf marcaſites, and are 
called ores : in Corawall and the Weſt they call 
them ict. Wooden d. 

Beſides ſtones, all the ſorts of diet are natu- 
rally figured. Grew's Coſmol. 

Muxv1r1ca/T1ON. [ mundus and facio, — 
Cleanſing any body, as from droſs, or matter 0 
inferior account to what is to be cleanſed. 8 win 

MuNnDI'F1CATIVE. adj. | minds; and facis, 3 
Cleanſing; having the power to cleanſe. 

Gall is very mundificative, and was a proper me- 
dicine to clear the eyes of Tobit. Brown's UA. Err. 

We incarned with an addition to the fore-men- 
tioned mundificative, Wiſcman's Surge); 

To MU/NDIFY. v. a. [(u and facio, Lat] 
To cleanſe; to make clean. 

Simple wounds, ſuch as are muwndified and kept 


clean, do not need any other hand but that of na- 


ture. Brown, 
The ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſord the 


| inteſtinal ſuperfluitiæs, and mwnd;ſy the blood. Hart 
MouxD1'y 4s 
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MuxDYVAcANT. adj. [mundivagus, Lat.] Wand- | Monk. ach. [mwralis, xr, Latin. ] Pertaining 
er ing through the world. Di. ] to a wall. 
Muxpu'xc us. . /. Stinking tobacco. A cant And repair'd 
Her mural breach, returning whenee it _ 
:Uton, 


word. 

Exhale mmdurgus ill perfuming ſcent. Philips, 

Mu'xERARY. adj. ¶ from munus, Latin.] Having 
the nature of a gift. 

Mex GR EU. . . [frequently written l. 
See MoxcrEr.] Any thing generated between 
different Kinds ; any thing partaking of the qua- 
lities of different cauſes or parents. 

MaRiff, greyhound, megre! grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bohtail tike, or trundle tail. Shakeſpeare. 

Mu'xGrrL. ach. Generated between different 
natures ; baſeborn ; degenerate. 

Thou art the compoſition of a knave, gar, 
coward, pander, aud the ſon and heir of a muwg»e/ 
buch. Sbukeſpeare, 

My people are grown half wild, they would 
not precipitate themſelves elſe inty ſuch a mixt 
munrrel war. Howel. 

{ſngrel cars bawl, fnarle, and ſnap, where the 
fox flies before them, and clap their tails between 
the legs when an adverſary makes head againſt 


them. L F Arang 
A foreign ſon is ſought and a mix'd mungre/ 
brood Dryden. 


Mux1'ciyAL. adj. 2 French; mnunicipa- 
4, municipiam, Lat.] Belonging to a corporation. 

A counſellor, bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform a 
juſt prince how far his prerogative extends. Dry. 

MU x1'FiCENCE. . 17 [ munificence, French; u- 
nificntia, Latin. | 

1. Liberality ; the act of giving. 

A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues of li- 
berality and mu, ne. Addiſon's Spectutor. 

2. In Sperſ-r it is uſed, as it ſeems, for fortifi- 
cation or ſtrength, from munitianes facere. 

Their importune ſway 
This land invaded with like violence, 
Until that Locriae for his realms defence, 
Did head againſt them make, and ſtrong w- 
cence. Spenſor. 

MUNI'FICENT. adj. [munificus, Lat.] Liberal; 
generous. 

Is he not our moſt t benefator, our 
wiſeſt counſellor and moſt potent protector. Alter. 

Mux1e1cExnTLY. adv. [from munificent. | Li- 
berally ; generouſly. 

Mu'xtmENT. . /. Int, Latin.] 

1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. 

2. Support ; defence. 

The arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter ; 
With other munments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick. Shakeſpeare's Cortlanue, 

z. Record; writing upon which claims and 
rights are founded. : 

To Mux!YTE. v. a. [menio, Latin.] To fortify; 
to ſtrengthen. A word not in uſe. 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs and tan- 
gible parts contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to 
unite themſelves againſt the force of the fire. Bac. 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious 
unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of charity and 
human ſociety. Bacon. 

Muxrriox. n. ſ. [munition, Fr. nunitio, Lat.] 

1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. 

Victors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, that 
they might not be loſt by the continuation of ex- 
ternal forces of ſtanding armies, caſtles, garriſons, 
munitions, Hale. 

2. Ammunition ; materials for war. 

What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what numticn ſent, : 
To underprop this action? Shak-(p. King John. 

The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure. Fairfax. 


It is a city, ſtrong and well ſtored with muuticn. 
Sandys. 


Mrv'xx10v. n. J. | ; 
The upright poſts, that divide the ſeveral lights 
in a window frame, are called munnions, Moxon, 
Me'x AGE. u. f. [from mers, Latin.] Money 
paid to Keep walls in repair. 
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In the nectarine and the like delicate mural fruit, 
the later your pruning, the better. Fuels Kal. 
A ſoldier would venture his life for a mural 
crown. Addiſon. 
MU'RDER. * {. [mon$on, monSeq, Saxon; 
mund um, law Latin: the etymology requires that 
it ſhould be written, as it anciently often was, 
mut her; but of late the word itſelf has commonly, 
and its derivatives univerſally, been written with 
77 The act of Killing a man unlawfully ; the act 
of Killing criminally, . 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th! olden time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general weal ; 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th* ear. Shakeſpeare's Macheth 
Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, + 
And makes a maſſacre what was a war. Dryden. 
The killing of their children had, in the account 
of God, the guilt of mura, as the offering them 
to idols had the guilt of idolatry. Locke. 
To Mu'«Dtsr. v. d. [from the noun.] 
1. To kill a man unlawfully. 
If he dies, I murder him, not they. 
2. Todeſtroy ; to put an end to. 
Can'ſt thou quake and change thy colour, 
Maurd:r thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ſtop again. Shakeſpeare. 
Let, the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun.; 
Mardrinz impoſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shak {p. Cor ivlanus. 
Mr'/znEr. ei. An outcry when life is in 
danger. 
Kill men i” th' dark ! where be theſe bloody 
thieves ? 
Ho murd.r murder Shkeſpeare's Othello, 
Mu'xDratR. . . from murder.) One who has 
ſhed human blood unlawfully ; one who has killed 
a man criminally. L 
Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood, and it 
grieves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou 
art the murderer, Sidney. 
I am his hoſt, 

Who ſhould againſt his murd"rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Shut, ear“ Macbeth. 
Thou tell if me there is ywrder in mine eyes; 

'Tis pretty ſure, 

That eyes, that are the frail'ſt and ſoſteſt things, 

Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, 

Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. Shak, 
The very horrour of the fact had ſtupified all 

curioſity, and ſo diſperſed the multitude, that even 

the murderer himſelf might have eſcaped. YFaton. 
Like ſome rich or mighty murderer, 

Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchiefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryd. 

This ſtranger having had a brother killed by the 
conſpirator, and having ſought in vain for an op- 
portunity of revenge, chanced to meet the mu 
derer in the temple. Addiſon, 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 

The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. Swift. 

Mu'autREts., . .. | from m der er.] A woman 
that commits murder. 

When by thy ſcorn, O murd'refs I am dead, 
Then ſhal! my ghoſt come to thy bed, 

And thee feign'd veſtal in worſe arms ſhall ſee. 


Dryden. 
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Enfore'd to fly 


|Thenee into Egypt, till the ura, king 
miſſing, fill 


Were dead, who ſought his life 3 and 
With infant blood the ftreets of Bethlehem. Mill. 
If ſhe has deform' d this earthly life 
With rd aug rapine and ſeditious ſtriſe; 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie. ; . 
Mons. „. /. (, Fr. aww, Lat.] A walk. 
Not in uſe. 
The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrovght the mus, that ſhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. 
e Shakeſpeare. 
To Muse. v. a, [murer, Fr. from mans, Lat.] 
To incloſe in walls. 5 
All the gates of the city were murcd up, except 
ſuch as were reſerved to ſally out at. N 
Me'nrNGEA- 1. J. [murus, Lat.] An overſeer 
of a wall.  Hinfevorith 
MuxrAa'Triex., och. Partaking of the taſte of 
nature of brine, from muria, brine or pickle. Ruin. 
If the ſcurvy be entirely muriaiick, proceeding. 
from a diet of ſalt fleſh or fiſh, antiſeorbatick ve- 
getables may be given with ſucceſs, but tempered 
with acids. Arbubunt. 
Monk. ». f. [morch, Daniſh.) Dark ; darkneſs ; 
want of light, 4, n 
Ere twice in mb, and orcidental damp, 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his fleepy ws wi 


Ibatbe/penrs. 
Murs. 3. /. Huſks of fruit. {lin 
Mon Rv. adj. [wock, Danifh.] Dark; 8 

wanting light. ; 

The 1 muri den, PO 2 

molt opportune place, the ron 2 

Shall never mak — honour into luſt. Sf 
So ſcented the grim feature, and ap-turn'd- 

His noſtrils wide into the anrky air, : 

Sagacious of his quarry - Milton's Par; Le. 
A muky ſtorm deep low'ring o'er our heads 

Hung imminert, that with impervious gloom 

Oppos'd itſelf to Cynthia's ſilver ray. Addiſon. 
MURMUR. x. /. 8 Lat. re, Fr.] 
1. A low ſhrill noiſe. 

Flame as it moveth within itſelf, or is blown? 
by a bellows, giveth a -wrmmur or interiouy ſound. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory... 

When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the ſky,. 
Or ſetting, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
Then a low ut runs along the field. Pope. 

Black Melancholy ſits, 

Deepens the mu wr of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the ogy: 

vc. 

2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed; a complaint not: 
openly uttered. 

Some diſcontents there are; ſome idle m mu, 
How idle murmurs / 

The doors are all ſhur up; the wealthier ſorts. 
With arms acroſs, and hats upon their eyes, 
Walk to and fro before their filent ſhops. Dryder. 

To Mu/kmuR. v. 2. [Lr Lat. ir uurer 
French. ] 

1. To give a low ſhrill ſound.. 

The ming ſurge, 
That on th unnumber'd pebble chaſes, 


Can ſcarce be heard ſo high. Shateſp, King Lean 


Amid an iſle around whoſe rocky ſhore 
The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar,. 
A goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. 
The bufy bees with a ſoft. ma m ing (train, 
Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. Dryden. 
2. To grumble; to utter ſecret and ſullen diſ- 


Done. | content : with at before things, and again before: 


Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, 
The nude mother, and conſuming ſon. Dryden, 
Art thou the r then of wretched _ es 
r yden. 
Mu'zDerRMENT. . g. [from murder. } The act 
of killing unlawfully. Not in uſe. 
To her came meſſage of the murderment, Fairfax. 
McUu/rnrroUs. at, [from murder.) Bloody; 
guilty of murder ; addicted to blood. 
Upon thy eye-balls murd'roxs tyranny 
Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. Shak-ſp.. 
Oh md rent coxcomb . yhat ſhoutd ſuch à fool 


Do with ſo good a wife. Sbakeſpears's Cilello. 


will fin againſt God's providence. . 


perſons. 


e heav'if's frre 
will; 
And ſhall we murmur to endure the ill! Dryden. 


Murnur not at your ficknefs, for. thereby you. 
ak 


The good confequences of this ſcheme, which 
will execute itſelf without m againſt the 


overnment, are very viſtble. 36 2 
Mu'xMURER. . /. {from murmer.) One w 
epines ; one who complains ſullenly ; a grumbler ; : 
repiner; a complaiges.. 
Heav'n's. 
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Heaw'n's peace be with him 
That's chriſtian care enough ; for living murmerers 
There's places of rebuke. Shak:ſp. Henry VIII. 
The murmuter is turned off to the company of 
thoſe doleful creatures, which were to inhabit the 
ruins of Babylon. Government of the Tongue. 
Still might the diſcontented murmuerer cry, 
Ah hapleis fate of man! ah wretch doom'd once to 
die. Blackmore on the Creation. 
Mr/rxivaLl. n. . 2 Fr. from mos ner, 
to ſtun. ] Four cards of a ſort. Skimmer and Ainſw. 
Mu'ztais. u. ſ. [ The etymology of this word 
15 not clear; mar is an old word for a catarrh, 
which might well anſwer to the glanders; inna, 
low Latin. Skinner derives it from mori, to die. 
TFhe-plague in cattle, 
Away ragg'd rams, care I what murrain kill. 
v Sidney. 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of wa- 
ter in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, 
to fatten, or to Keep them from murrain Bacon. 
A hallowed band 
Cou'd tell what marrains, in what months begun. 


; Garth. 
MuxrE. n./. A kind of bird. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, meawes, 
. marres, creyſers and curlews. Carenv, 
Mu'rrEv. adj. | moree, Fr. morcllo, Ital. from 
»22r0, a moor. | Darkly red. 
Leaves of ſome trees turn a little nurrey or red- 
diſh. RY Op Bacon. 
They employ in it certain proportions, to tinge 
their glaſs buth with red colour, or with a purpliſh 
or mur y. Boyle. 
Painted glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend 
in powder above a e Brown's Falgar Errours, 
Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, 
and a waiſtcoat of nurrey-· coloured ſattin upon his 
. Al buthnot. 
Mu'zr1oN. z. ſ. [often written rin. See 
Mok1on. Junius derives it from murus, a wall. | 
A helmet; a caſque; armour for the head. 
Their beef they often in their murrion; ſtew'd, 
And in their baſket-hilts their bey'rage brew'd. 
E im, 
Monxru f Corn, n. ſ. Plenty of grain. Ain ſab. 
M's ca EL. 2 [ muſcot, nue ſccudel, Fr. nnſca- 
Mu'scavpixe. tells, Italian; either from the 
frogrance reſembling the nutmeg, nuwuar e, or 
from muſca, a fly; flies being eager of thoſe 
grapes. ] A kind of ſweet grape, ſweet wine and 
iweet pear, 
| He quafft off the mus cad. J, 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. She. 
_. "MU*SCLE. . 7 [ naſele, Fr. muſculus, Latin; 
muycula, Saxon. | 
I. Vuſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel plates 
of fleſhy threads or fibres, incloſed by one com- 
mon membrane: all the fibres of the ſame plate 
are parallel to one another, and tied together at 
exremely little diſtances by ſhort and tranſverſe 
fibres : the fleſhy fibres are compoſed of other 
Imaller fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a common 
membrane: each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very ſmall 
veſicles or bladders, into which we ſuppoſe the 
veins, arteries, and nerves to open, for every 
muſcle receives branches of al! thoſe veſſels, which 
muſt be diſtributed to every fibre: the two ends 
of each muſcle or the extremities of the fibres 
are, in the limbs of animals, faſtened to two 
bones, the one moveable, the other fixed; and 
therefore, when the muſcles contract, they draw 
the moveable bone, according to the direction of 
their fibres. Quincy. 
The inſtruments of motion are tlie mſc/:;, the 
fibres whereof, contracting themſelves, move the 
ſeveral parts of the body. Locke. 
2. A bivalve ſhell-fiſh. 
Of ſhell-fiſh, there are wrinklers, limpers, 
cockles and muſcle: Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
It is the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that oyſters 
and meſcles grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. 
ö P 7 1, akevt 4. 
Two pair of ſmall »wſcl: ſhells were found in a 
limeſtone quarry. Woodward on Foſtls. 
Musco'sITYs 2. J. LN, Lat.] Moſſineſs. 
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Muv'scv 1. an. adj. [ from muſculus, Lat.] Relating 
to muſcles; performed by muſcles. 

By the »»/.u/2r motion and perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great part of the liquids are thrown out 
of the body. Arbuthbnot. 
MuscuLl4'xiTY. v. .. [from muſcular.) The 
ſtate of having muſcles. 

The guts of a ſturgeon, taken out and cut to 
pieces, will ſtill move, which may depend upon 
their great thickneſs and muſculatity, Grow's Muſee, 

Mu'scuLovs. adj. [ nuſculeux, Fr. muſculojus, 
Latin. 

t. Full of muſcles ; brawny. 

2. Pertaining to a muſcle. 
| The uvea has a muſculxs power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole, called the pupil of 
the eye, for the better moderating the tranſmiſſion 
of light. More. 

Mus k. #. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; abſence of 
mind ; brown ſtudy. 

The tidings ſtrange did him abaſhed make, 
That ſtill he ſat long time aſtoniſhed 
As in great muſe, ne word to creature Holy. 
ali! Y Queen, 
He was fill'd 
With admiration and deep n, to hear 
Of things ſo high and ſtrange. 
2. The power of poetry. 
Begin my muſe. 
The m/e inſpired train 8 
Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again. 
aller. 


Milieu. 


Cor! * . 


Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, | 
The »/e ſhall ſing, aud what ſhe ſings ſhall af. 

pe. 

To MUSE. v. n. [muſer, Fr. muyſen, Dutch; 
, Latin.) = 

1. To ponder; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in 
ſilence. 

If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people's 
hearts; if he were ſilent, he ſed upon ſome 
dangerous plot. Sidney. 

St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of devout men, noteth, 
how they daily frequemed the church, how at- 
tentive ear they give unto the chapters read, how 
careful they were to remember the ſame, and to 
muſe thereupon by themſelves. Heorter, 

Cæſar's father oft, | 
When he hath -us'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his Jips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes. Shakeſpeare. 

My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom ; and my 
heart me of underſtanding. Pſalm, xlix. 3. 

Her face upon a ſudden glittered, ſo that I was 
afraid of her, and mc what it might be. 2 Vd. x. 

All men cd in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Chriſt or not. e Lule, iii. 16. 

On theſe he mud within his thoughtful mind. 

D: yd ”", 

We my ſo much on the one, that we are apt 

to overlook and forget the other. Attertwy's Serm. 
Man ſuperior walks 

Amid the glad creation, ing praiſe, 

And looking lively gratitude. T honiſun' ; Spring. 

2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive to 
ſomething not preſent ; to be in a brown ſtudy. 

Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy 

cheeks ? 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd ming and curs'd melancholy, 
Shakſpeare. 

You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd abcut, 

Ming and fighing with your arms acroſs. SH. 
The ſad king | 

Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 

Liſts not to eat, ſtill cs, ſleeps untound. Daniel, 

3. To wonder; to he amazed. 

Muſe not. that I thus ſuddenly proceed; . 

For what 1 will, 1 will. © Shak. ſpeare. 

Do not muſe at me, 

LI have a ſtrange infirmity. Shak: ſpears Mocbeth, 

Mo'sEFUL. ad. | from muſe.] Deep thinking; 


- 


ſulently thoughtful. 
Full of mſef«/ mopings, which preſage 


The loſs of reaſon, and conclude ip rage. Dryden. 


* » * 


MUS 
Mou'srn. u. g. [from n.] One who maſet 
one apt to be abſent of mind. 

Mu'serT. n. /. [in hunting. ] The place through 
which the hare goes to relief. Bail-y. 
Mus x“ uM. n. J. [pw74%.} A repoſitory of learns 
ed curioſities. 

Mvu'snurooM. . ſ. C unc heren, French.) 

1. Muſhrooms are by curious naturaliſts eſteemed 
perfe& plants, though their flowers and ſeeds 
have not as yet been diſcovered : the true cham- 
8 or muſhroom appears at firſt of a roundith 
orm like a button, the upper part of which, az 
alſo the ſtalk, is very white, but being opened, 
the under part is of a livid fleſh coluur, but the 
fleſhy part, when broken, is very white : when 
they are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they will 
grow to a large ſize, and explicate rhenafelves al- 
molt to a flatneſs, and the red put underneath 
will change to a dark colour: in order to culti- 
wite them, open the ground about the roots of the 
nur com, where you wil. find the earth very often 
full of ſmall. white knobs, which are the oft-ſets or 
young muſbrozms ; theſe ſhould be carefully ga- 
thered, preſerving them in lumps with the carth 
about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 
2. An upſtart; a wretch riſen from a dunghill ; 
a director of a company | 

Muſhrooms come up in a night, and yet they 
pre unſown ; and therefore ſuch ws are upſtarts in 
{tate, they call in reproach »r/152mi, Bacor's NM. II. 

Tully, the humble hr ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. ryden, 

Mu'suR00M5 TONE. #. ſ. C o] and fone. ] 
A kind of foffil. 


MU'/SICK. . Fan mu/iguey F rench.] 
1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 
The man that hath no w.4 in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet founds, 
| Is fit for treaſons. Shak: ſp. Merchant f Venice. 
Now look into the my/fct-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
But eloquence not valu'd at a groat. H/ ya Juve. 
2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. 
When ſhe ſpake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, ſhe did ſhed ; 
And 'twixt the pearls and rubies ſoftly brake 
make. Fairy Ducen, 
Such mu/ck the 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Miltzr, 
By myfick minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low; 
Warriours the fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Per. 
We have dancing-maſters and it maſters. 
Artuthngt and Pope 
3- Entertainments of inſtrumental harmony. 
What ie, and dancing, and diverſions, and 


and devotions, and Pſalms are to you 
Moc's1caL, aj. | mſical, Fr. from Hel. 
1. Harmonious ; melodious; ſweet ſounding. 
The merry birds 
Chanted above their chearful harmony, 
And made amongſt themſelves a ſweet conſort, 
That quicken'd the dull ſp'rit with »y4/ica/ comfort, 
Fury Nu. hs 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt mu/ica/, molt melancholy ; 
Thee chauntreſs oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even ſong. Mc:tr;n, 
Neither is it enongh to give his author's ſente, 
in poetical expreiſions and in muſical numbers. 
Dry. 


Lax. 


2. Belonging to muſick. 
Several u inftruments are to be ſeen in the 
hands of Apollo's muſes, which might give great 
light to the diſpute between the ancient and mo- 
dern muſick. Allliſan. 
Mu's1car.r.v. adv, [from mufical.] Harmo- 
nioufly ; with ſweet ſound. 
Valentine, w/ically coy, 


Shun'd Phædra's arms. Additen, 
Mvu's1CALSEss, . ſ. [from nafcal.] Harmony. 
Mestre 


Fifteen = gs of the ſame ſhape, Mood. 


A filver ſound, that heavenly ut ſeem'd to 


Pſalms, are to many in the world, that prayers 


MUS 

Mosrcrav. 1. | [ muſicus, Lat. wu , Fr.) 
Ine ſkilled in harmony ; one who upon 
mſtruments of muſick. 

Though the muſicians that ſhall play to you, 
Stand in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 
Yet ftrait they ſhall be here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mu/ictan than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 

A painter may make a better face than ever 
was; but he muſt do it by a kind of felicity, as a 
wuſfician that maketh an excellent air in muſick, 
and not by rule. Bacon's Eſſays. 

The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſician 

ſung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 

Musk. / [muſchio, Italian; muſe, Fr.] 

Muſt is a dry, light and friable ſubſtance of a 
dark blackiſh cotour, with ſome tinge of a purpliſh 
or blood colour in it, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth 
or unctuous: its ſmell is highly perfumed, and too 
ſtrong to be agreeable in any large quantity : its 
taſte is bitteriſh : it is brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, moſtly from the kingdom of Bantam, fome 
from Tonquin and Cochm China: the animal 
which produces it is of a very ſingular kind, not 
agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus: it is of the 
ſize of a common goat but taller: the bag which 
contains the , is three inches long and two 
wide, and fituated in the lower part of the crea- 
ture's belly. Hill. 

Some putrefactions and excrements yield excel- 
tent odours ; as civet and muſt, Bacon Nat, Hi. 

Musk. . ſ. [muſca, Latin.] Grape hyacinth or 

pe flower. 

Mvu'sK APPLE. #*. .. A kind of apple. Aimſw, 

Mu'sxcaT. n. ſ. [mt and cat.) The animal 
from which muſk is got. 

Mu'sx CHERRY. n. ſ. A ſort of cherry. Ainſu. 


MU'SKET. . /. [maſquet, Fr. moſquetto, Ita- 
lan, a ſmall . y e 5 


the fire-arms are 
named from animals. 
1. A ſoldier's handgun. 
Thou 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkhets, Shakeſ., All's well that ends well, 
We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
you have out of your ters. Bacen, 
They charge their ei, and with hot deſire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. al. 
He perceived a body of their horſe within - 
k:t-ſhot of him, and advancing upon him. Clarer. 
One was brought to us, ſhot with a -z/#er-ball 
on the right ſide of his head. MHiſeman's Surgery. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the female of 
which is the ſparrow hawk; ſo that eyas muſket is 
a young unfledged male hawk of that Kind. Han. 
| Here comes little Robin.— 
How now my eyas muſtet, what news with = 
eſpeare. 
The muſket and the coyſtrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt. Dry. 
MusSKETBEE'R. . 4 muſket.] A ſoldier 
whoſe weapon is his mutket. 
Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges 
with »aſketeers, they purſued them till they were 
rfed. Clarendon, 
USKETOoN. =: ſ. [muſqueton, Fr.] A blunder- 
buſs ; a ſhort gun of a large bore. Die. 
ee n. ſ. [from muſt.) The ſcent of 
mu 
Musxme'Lox. u. ſ. [mt and melon.] A fra- 
grant melon. . | 
The way of maturation of tobacco muſt be from 
the heat of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading 
of this in Im ln, which are ſown upon a hot 


bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the | 


ſouth ſun. Bacon, 
Mu'sx? EAR. z. /. [miſt and prar.] A fragrant 


Mu'sxRosSE. u. 1 [muſk and r/e.] A roſe fo 
called, I ſuppoſe, from its fragrance. 

In May and June come roſes of all kinds, ex- 
cept the aſt, which comes later. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Thyrſis, whoſe artful trains have oft delay d 


| 


Mus 


The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And ſweeten /d every mtroſ: of the dale. Milton. 
The mſtroſe will, if a luſty plant, bear flowers 

in autumn without cutting. Boyle. 
Mu'sx v. adj. | from me] Fragrant ; ſweet of 


ſcent. 
There eternal ſummer dwells, 
And weſt winds, with u wing, 
About the cedar's allies fling 
Nard and Caſſia's balmy imells. Men. 

Mv's u1v. ». ſ. [mouſſeln, French. ] A fine ſtuff 
made of cotton. 

Fy the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick 
or muflin upon her head, the attained to ſuch an 
evil art in the motion of her eyes. Taler. 

In half-whipt »/7/z needles uſeleſs lie, 

And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly. Gy. 

Ma's Kol- A. /. Lu era, Fr.] The noſeband of 
a horſe's bridle. Bailey. 

Muss. 2. . A ſcramble. 

When I cry'd boa! 
Like boys unto a »wſs, kings would fart forth, 
And cry, Your will? Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Mv+s$s1TA'T1on. #. .. | myſuo, Lat.] Murmur; 
grumble. 

Mu'ssULMAN. a. ſ. A Mahometan believer; 

MUST. adv. imper fe. | min, Diatch.] To be 
obliged ; to be by neceſſity. It is only uſed before 
a verb. A is of all perſons and tenſes, and 
uſed of perſons and things. 

Do you confeſs the bond ? 


11 do. 


—— Then «ft the Jew be merciful. 
——- On what compulſion », 1? tell me that? 
S bake rare. 
Mu I needs bring thy ſon unto the land from 
whence thou cameſt ? Gen, Xxiv. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo 


Becauſe the ſame ſelf- exiſtent being neceſſarily 
is what he is, tis evident that what he may be, or 
hath the power of being, he muſt be. Grew, 

Every father and brother of the convent has a 
voice in the election, which ft be confirmed by 
the pope. Addiſon. 

MUST. . /. Lum, Lat.] New wine; new 
wort. 

If in the mu? of wine, or wort of beer, before 
it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and 
be often changed, it makes a ſovereign drink for 
melancholy. Bacoa's Natural Hiſtory. 

As a ſwarm of flies in vintage time, 

About the wine-preſs where ſweet mf is pour'd, 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming ſound. Mz. 
The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 
Still working in the , and lately preſs'd. Dry. 
A frugal man that with ſufficient mf 

His caſks repleniſh'd yearly ; he no more 

Deſir'd, nor wanted. Philips. 

Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as muſt and 
new ale, produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach. An butb. 

To MusT. v. a. [u, Welſh, ſtinking ; mos, 
Dutch, mouldineſs; or perhaps from pany To 
mould ; to make mouldy. 

Others are made of ſtone and lime ; but they 
are ſubje to give and be moiſt, which will -«/ 
corn. | Mortimer. 

To Mos r. v. a. To grow mouldy. 

Mus r RES. . /. [wtaches, Fr.] Whiſkers ; 
hair on the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 
off their beards, ſave only their »/facher, which 
they wear long. : 

Mv's TARO. . ſ. [miuftard, Welſh; mouſtard, 
Fr. finapis.] A plant. Millar. 

The pancakes were naught, and the muſtard 
was good, Shakeſpeare. 

Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, 

The roguiſh muſtard, dang'rous to the noſe. King, 

Muſtard, in great quantities, would quickly 
bring the blood into an alkaline ſtate, and deſtroy 
the animal. Arbuthmt. 

Tis your's to ſhake the ſoul, 


Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a 
Hard pot. | Swift. 


Tis but what we mf in our Autumn do. Waltkr. | 


fer. |. 


With thunder rumbling from the myfard bowl. Po. | 


MUS 


To Mo's Tx. v. . To aſſemble in order to 
ſorm an army. 
Why does my blood thus fer to my heart, 
So diſpoſeſſing all my other parts 
Of neceſſary fitneſs? Sha. Meaſure for Meaſu, 
They reach the deſtin'd place, f 
And ier there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And draw together. Rlackmore's Creations 
To MU'STER. v. a. [movfteren, Dutch.] To 
bring together ; to form into an army. 1 
The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, 
and the other quarter never muſtered nor ſeen, de- 
mands payment of his whole account. Sper. an {re. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would r all 
From twelve to ſeventy, Shak ſpeare*s Co iolamute. 
I'll er up my friends, and meet your grace. 


— 
- 


Shakeſpeare 
The principal fcribe of the hoſt »w/tered the peo- 
ple. f 2 Aings. 


I could mufer up, as welt as you, 

My giants and Pug witches too. Donna 

A daw tricked himſelf up with all the gay 
feathers he could er. L' Eftranges* 

Old Anchiſes 

Review'd his muſt race, and took the tale. Dry. 

All the wiſe ſayings and advices which philoſo- 
phers could e up to this purpoſe, have proved 
ineffectual to the common people. Tilltlons 

A man might have three hundred and eightcen - 
men in his family, without being heir to Adam, 
and might muſter them up, and lead them our 
againſt the Indians. Lacke. - 

Having »«fter:d up all the forces he could think 
of, the clouds above, and the deeps below : theſe, 
ſays he, are all the ſtores we have | for wa- 


5. ter; and Moſes directs us to no other for the cau- 


ſes of the deluge. Wadward i Natural Hiſtory 
Mu's TER. =. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A review of a body of forces. 
All the names 
Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great 
In hell than here : that when we would repeat 
Our ſtrengths in ier, we may name you all. 


Ber Jonſon.” 

2. A regiſter of forces muſtered. : 

Ye publiſh the mer of your own bands, and 
proclaum them to amount to thouſands. =MHooker, - 

Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes 
falfe muffers, which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a 
charge, and a charge inſtead of a retreat Suu, Ser. 

3. A collection: as, a ufer of peacocks. inf, 

4. To paſs Mus Ttrx. To be allowed. 

Such excuſes will not paſs mister with God, 
who will allow no man's idleneſs to be the mea-- 
ſure of poſſible or impoſſible. South's Sermons, 

Double dealers may paſs muſter for a while: but 
all run waſh their hands of them in the con 
cluſion. LE ſtrange. 

Mu'sTERBOOK. 3. ſ. [muſter and book. ] A book: 
in which the forces are regiſtered. 

Shadow will ſerve for ſummer : prick fm; 
for we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the* 
n der Loa. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Mu's TERMASTER, v. ſ. | muſter and maſter. ] 
One who. ſuperintends the muſter to prevent 
frauds. 

A noble gentleman, then nuftermafler, was ap- 
pointed embaſſador unto the Turkiſh emperor.” 

Knolles's Hiſtory. 

Muſtermaſters carry the ableſt men in their pock- 


ets. Raleigh, 
Mos TER-ROLL. a. ſ. [muſter and roll.} A re- 
giſter of forces. , 

How many inſigniſicant combatants are there 
in the chriſtian camp, that only lend their names 
to fill up the myfer -ro//, but never dream of going: 
upon ſervice ? Decay of Picty, 

One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd ; 

Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, © 
Though but perhaps a mfer-rol/ of names. pe. 
Mes TI x. adv. | from »ufly.} Mouldity. 
Mu's TixEss. 2. /. (from waſty.] Mould; 
damp foulneſs. 

Keep them dry and free from mi. Evelyn,” 


Mes Tv. 


—— — —— 


unfit for converſation. 


_ Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 


"x OT. 


Mv'sry. adj. [from . | 
| - Mouldy ; ſpoiled with damp; moiſt and 
tetid. 

Was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee-with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In Mort and w:/ty feraw. . ſpeares King Lear. 
Piſltachoes, to they be good and not ni, made | 
into a milk, are ap excellent nouriſher. . Bacon, 
Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prete; 
lying upon the boards, than on myty infections | 
itzaw. >. Harvey. 
2. Stale ; ſpoiled with age. 
WV hile the graſs grows—the proverb is ſorne- 
what muy. : Shakeſpear c. 
3- Vapid with fetidnefs. 

Let not, like Nevius, every error paſs ; 

The «fy wine, foul clotli, or greaſy glaſs. Pope. 

4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; waating 
practice in the occurrences of life. 

. Xantippe, being nor ried to a bookiſh man who 
haz no knowledge of the worle, is forced to take 
his affairs into her own hands, and to fpirit him 
up now and then, that he may not grow /y and 
Add ſan's Spectator, 

Me TaurLIiTY. . . { mutabilie, Fr. nuta5itsy 
Latin.] 

. Changeableneſs ; not continuance in the 
ſame tate. 

The mutability of that end, for which they are 
made, maketh them alſo changeablc. Hooker. 

My fancy was the air, moſt free, 

And full of mwatility, 
Big with chimeras. | Suckling. 
Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame 
of the world arc corporeal, and therefore ſubject 
to mut ability. Stilling. fleet. 
24, Inconſtancy; change of mind. | 
Ambitious, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 
Nice longings, ſlanders, mutubility, Shakeſpeare. 
Murau LE. adj. | mutabilis, Lat.] : 
1. Subject to change; alterable. 
Of things of the moſt accidental arkl nabe na- 
ture, accidental in their production, and .alle 
in their continuance, yet God's preſcience is as cer- 
tan in him as the memory is or can be in us. S944. 
2. Inconſtant; unſettled. | | | 
_ For the mutebl; rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. Shake/p. 
I ſaw thee nu 
Of fancy, fear'd leſt one day thou would'ſt leave 
me. Milton. 

Mu'ranLxxxss. . ſ. [from mtable,] Change- 
ablenefs ; uncertainty ; inſtability. 

MvuT4a'T10N. . f. [ mutation, Fr. natatio, Lat. | 
Change ; alteration. 

His honour 

Was nothing but mti, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worſe. Shakeſp. Cymbrl. 

The viciſſitude or mutations in the ſuperior 
globe are no fit matter for this preſent argument. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

To make plants grow out of the ſun or open 
is a great mutation in nature, and may induce a 
change in the ſeed. Bacon. 

MUTE. adj. met, French; watus, Latin. ] 

T. Silent; not vocal; not having the uſe of 
voice. 

Why did he reaſon in my ſoul implant, 

And ſpeech, th' effect of reaſon? To the mut- 
My ſpeech is loſt ; my reaſon to the brute. Dryd. 
Mate folemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 
Such as the majeſty of griet deſtroys. Dryden 

2. Having nothing to ſay. 
Say ſhe be ute, and will not ſpeak a word, 
Then I'll commend her volubility, Shakeſpeare. 
All ſat Hatte, 


All the heav'nly choir ſtood »:/e, 

And filence was in heav n. Milron's Paradiſe Lf. 
The whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 
Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 

Echoed the word. : 
Merk. . /. | 
1. One that has no power of ſpeech. 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 


Prin. 


Speax frecly of our acts; or elſe our grave, 


MUT 
Like Turkiſh wc, thall have a tongueleſs mouth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Your mute I'll be; 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not 
ſee. Shake ſprare. 

He that never hears a word ſpoken, no wouder 
if he remain ſpeechleſs ; ay one muſt do, who 
from an infant thould be bred up amongſt e, 
and have no teaching.  Helaer. 

Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, 
imitate the mes in their actions. Dryd. Dufr:/. 

2. A letter which without a vowel can make no 
ſound. | 

Grammarians note the eaſy pronunciation of a 
mute before a liquid, which doth not therefore ne- 
ceilarily make the preceding vowel long. Holder. 

To Merk. v. u. [mutir, French. ]\To dung as 
birds, . | 

Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes. Tobit, ii. 10. 

I could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird from ming on my head. B. Jonſ. 

The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her 
incoaverted ming ariſeth this plant. Brewn. 

Mu'ttiy, adv. | from mute. | Silently ; not vo- 
cally. 

Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 
Where he had nue ſat two hours before. Milton. 

To Mi 11LATE. v. a. [ mut.ler, French; mut la, 
Latin. To deprive of ſome efſcntal part. 

Such fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mti- 
lute the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive 
the creation of thirteen ribs. DProun's Jug. Er. 

Syiburgius juſtly complains that the place is u- 
tilated. Py F Stlling flect, 

Among the rutilatzd poets of antiquity there is 
none whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of 
Sappho. Addiſon. 

Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's 
account of their having been mutilated and conſum- 


ed with moiſture. Baker. 


Mu Tila T10N. n. ſ. | mutilation, French; muti- 
latin, from mutilo, Latin. | Deprivation of a limb, 
or any eiſential part. 

The ſubject hath been oppreſſed by fines, im- 
priſonments, mutilations, pillories, and banifhments. 

Clarendon. 

Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to 


| ſon, the blind begetting ſuch as can ſee : cripples, 


mutilate in their own perſons, do come out perfect 
in their generations. Brown, 

MU'/TINE. . /. {[mutin, French. ] A mutineer ; 
a mover of inſurrection. Not in uſe. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 

That would not let me ſleep; methought I lay 
Worſe than the tines iti the bilboes. Shakeſpeare. 

Like the "tines of Jeruſalem, 

Be friends a while. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

Mu rTVxrer..n. ſ. [from ui, French. | A 
mover of ſedition ; an oppoſer of lawful autho- 
rity. 
he war of the Duke of Urbin, head of the 
Spanith matincers, was unjuſt. Pacen' Wor ⁊uitb Sp. 

Set wide the mufti's garden- gate; 
For there our min 5 appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have caſhiered ſeveral of their followers 
as mainters, who have contradicted them in politi- 
cal converſations. Addiſon. 

Mu'T1ixous. adj. [mutine, Fench.] Seditious ; 
buſy in inſurrection; turbulent. 

It tauntingly replied 
To th' diſcontented members, th' matmous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſp. Cormlanus, 

The laws of England ſhould be adminittered, 
and the n ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Hayward. 

Lend me your guards, that if perſuaſion fail, 
Force may againſt the mut:nous prevail. Muller. 

My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd ; 
Their wants are now grown mtinous and loud. Dr. 

Mov'tivousLy. adv.” [from mtinous. ] Sediti- 
ouſly ; turbulently. 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was 
to govern a people in nature i proud, and 
always before uſed to hard governours. Sidney. 

Men imprudently often, ſeditiouſly and u- 
ly ſometimes employ their zeal for perſons, Spratt. 


NU I 
Mer txousxzss. . 45 [from mutizo#s, ] Sedi- 


| tiouſueſs ; turbulence. 


To Mvu'Ti1xy. v. n. [muiner, French. ] To riſe 
againſt authority; to make inſurreRion ; to move 
ſeditioa. : 

The ſpirit of my father begins to mi againſt 
this ſervitude. _. Shakeſp. As you bike it. 

The people muiry, the fort is mine, 
And all the ſoldiers to my will incline. Muller. 

hen Czſar's array muyimucd, and grew trouble. 
ſome, no argument could appeaſe them. South, 

Mu'Tixy. . . | {rom the verb.] InſurreRion ; 
icuihun. 

The king Red to a ſtrong caſtle, where he was 
gathering forces to ſuppreſs this un. Sichen. 

I th” war, 
Their mtirizs and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Molt valour, ſpoke not tor them. SAE. Coricl, 
In moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. 
— There is a mutiny in's mind. Shakeſpeare, 
Leſs than if this frame 
Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements 
In muiny had from her axle torn 
The ſtedfaſt earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who 
becomes their ſervant, and is in danger of their 
mutinies, as much as any goverument uf ſeditions. 

b emple, 

To MU'TTER. . a. [mutire, wſſare, Lat.] To 
grumble ; to murmur. 

What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 
Or ſtand ſo ting un? Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
How, what does his caſhier'd worſhip mutier 

Shakeſpeare, 
Sky lowr'd, and mut'ring thunder ſome fad 


drops 
Wept, at completing-of the mortal ſin, 
Original! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleale ; no 
man dare accuſe them, not fo much as ,, a- 
gainſt them. Burton. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 
Are rous'd ; aud clatt'ring ticks cry, play, play, 


play ; 
Mean os our filthy foreigner will ſtare, 
And tr to himſelf, ha, gens barbare / 
And it is well he muters, Well for him; 
Or butchers elſe would tear him limb from limb. 
| Dryden, 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut 
out, it could not forbear muttering. Addiſon's Spect. 
To Melt TTR. v. 4. To utter with unperfect 
articulation ; to grumble forth. ; 
Amongtit the ſoldiers this is nztered, 
That here vou maintain ſev'ral factions. Shakeſpy 
A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their fleep will me their affairs. SA. 
Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath 
muttered perverſeneſs. Ifatah, lix. 2. 
A hateful prattling tongue, 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, 
By Wet rug pois nous whiſpers in men's ears. Cr. 
Mor TER. #. J. [from the verb.] Murmur; 
obſcure utterance. ' 
Without his rod revers'd, 
And backward mts of diſſevering power, 
We cannot free the lady. a Miter, 
Mu'TTEKER. % /þ+ Lanes matter, | Grumbler ; 
murmurer. 
Mu'T TERING LY. adv. [from muttering,] With 
a low voice; without diſtin articulation. 
MU'TTON. . /. (, French. ]| 
1. The fleſh of theep dreſſed for food. 
The fat of roaſted mutton or beef, falling on the 
birds, will baſte them. Swift's Dire. to the Cooke 
2. A ſheep. Now only in ludicrons language. 
Here's too ſmall a paſture for ſuch ſtore of .- 
tons. ; Shakeſpear e. 
The fleſh of mutton's is better taſted where the 
ſheep feed upon wild thyme and wholeſome herbs. 
Bacm's Nat. Hiſt. 
Within a few days were brought out of the 
country two thouſand rutons. Haywv., Edu. VI. 


1 ks J. L and.] A hand 
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Will he who ſaw the ſoldiers m, ( 


And ſaw thee maul'd appear within the liſt 

To witneſs truth. Dryden's Juvenal. 
MU'TUAL. adj, [ mutuel, French; mutuus, Lat. 

Reciprocal ; each acting in return or correſpon- 

dence to the other, 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Fetchin S S 20 bounds, bellowing and neighing 
oud, 

If they perchance but hear atrumpet ſound, 

You ſhall perceive them make a m4ual ſtand, 

By the ſweet power of muſick. Shakeſp. 
What ſhould maſt excite a muualflame, 

Your rural cares and pleaſures are the ſame. Pope. 
MuTVu'aLLy, adv, | from mutual. ] Reciprocal- 


ly ; in return, 
He never bore 
Like labour with the reſt ; where th' other in- 
ſtruments 
Did ſce, and hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel, 
And ruzally participate. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anſwer'd my affection. Shakeſp. 

The tongue and mutunily aſſiſt one another, 
writing what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we 
write. : Holder. 

Pellucid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light at 
a diſtance, in refracting. refleing and inflecting 
them, and the rays mutually agitate the parts of 
thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for heating them. 

N-<vton's Opticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that leſſon 
of vain confidence and ſecurity. Atterb. Ser m. 

May I the ſacred pleaſures know - 

Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom In i may ſhare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh. Philips. 

MuTuUA'LITY. . /. [from muual.] Recipro- 
cation. 

Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when theſe mu- 
tualities fo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the incorporate concluſion, Shakeſp. Othello. 

Mv'zzLE. . . | muſecu, French. | 

1. The mouth of any thing ; the mouth of a man 
in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her mz2/: toward 
me, ſhe threw ſuch a proſpect upon me, as might 
well have given a ſurſem to any weak lover's ſto- 
mach. Sidney. 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it leaves the nuzz/: of the 
c:non, would require twenty-five years to paſs 
from us to the ſun. Cheyne. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir 
the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, 
uſe the muzz/: of the bellows. Swift. 

2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hinders to 
bite. 

The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The N of reſtraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Shakeſpeare. 

Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, © 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around 
his chair ; . f 
With golden muzz1l-s all their mouths were bound. 
Dryden. 

To Mu'zzLx. v. n. To bring the mouth near. 

The bear muzz/-s, and ſmells to him, puts his 
noſe to bis mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves 
him. L Fftrange. 

Ta Mrz z Uk. v. a. 

1. To bind the mouth. 

This butcher's cu is venom mouth'd, and I 
Have pot the power to mzz/: him; therefore beſt 
Not wake him in his lumber. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

The bear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, 

Lay waſte thy woods, deftroy thy bliſsful bow'r, 
And nud though they ſeem, the mutes devour. 
Dryden. 

Through the town with flow and ſolemn air, 
Led by the noſtril, walks the e bear. Cay. 

2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe, A low 


The nurſe was then / and coaxing of the 


MYR- 


3. To reftrain from hurt. 
My dagger muzzl-d 

Leſt it ſhould bite its maſter, and ſo prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Sh, Win. Ta. 

My. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See Mixs.] Be- 
longing to me. My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, 
and me anciently and properly before a vowel. 
My is now commonly uſed indifferently before 
both. My is uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, 
and mine when it goes before : as, this is my book ; 
this book ts mine. 

Her feet ſhe in my neck doth place. 2 
I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriſ- 


tian poet. Bramball. 
If my ſoul had free election 

To diſpoſe of her affection. Fr Waller. 
I ſhall preſent y reader with a journal. Ada. 


Mrv'/xcaex. . . [myncPen, Saxon.] A 2 
107. 


Mr'ocraray. . f. [pooyupia.] A deſcription 
of — muſcles. 1 * 
o LO. n. f. e, Fr.] The deſcrip- 
tion and 2 by — ] 
To inſtance - all the i were to 
write a whole ſyſtem of mys/ogy. Cheyne. 
Mv'or v. . /. [ . 2 
MyY'zt ap. n. /. [C. 
1. The number So thouſand. 
2. Proverbially any great number. 
Aſſemble thou, 
Of all thoſe myriad;, which we lead, the _— 
uon, 
Are there legions of devils who are continually, 
deſigning and working our ruin ? there are alſo 
myrizds of good angels who are more cheerful and 
officious to do us good. Tillotſon. 
Safe ſits the goddeſs in her dark retreat ; 
Around her, my” iads of ideas wait, 
And endleſs ſhapes. Prior. 
MyY'/zmipos. u. . [ Any rude ruf- 
fian ; ſo named from the foldiers of Achilles. 


D will not endure to be| N 


governed by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their 
myrmidons, though theſe be ever ſo numerous, and 
compoſed of their own repreſentatives. Swift, 
MrRo'BALAN. #. ſ. [myrobalanus, Lat.] A fruit. 
Ihe myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we 
have five kinds : they are fleſhy, generally with a 
ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or 
leſs of an auſtere acrid taſte : they are the produc- 
tion of five different trees growing in,the Eaſt In- 
dies, where they are eaten preſerved. Hill. 
The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures ; 
for it is \weet, and yet aſtringent. Bacon's Nat. H. 
Myro'roL1sT. u. .. [5p and wiki] One 
who ſells unguents. 
MYR. . ſ. [myrrba, Latin; myrrbe, Fr.] A 


gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum reſin 
kind, ſent to us in looſe granules from the ſize of 
a pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh 
brown colour with more or leſs of an admixture 
of yellow : its is bitter and acrid with a pecu- 
liar aromatick} flavour, but very nauſeous : its 
ſmell is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: it is brought 
from Ethiopia, but the tree which produces it is 
wholly unknown. Our myrrb is the very drug 
known by the ancients under the ſame name. 

%. Hill's Materia Medica. 

The myrrh: ſweet bleeding in the bitter 22 

; penſer. 

I dropt in a little honey of roſes, with a few 
drops of tincture of my» h. Wiſem. Surgery. 

Mr'xRUIXxE. adj. | myrrbinus, Lat.] Made of 
the myrrhine ſtone. 

How they quaff in gold, 
Cryſtal and myrrhin: cups imboſs'd with gems 
And ſtuds of pearl. Milton's Par, Rig 

MvY'sTIFoRM. adj. [myrtus and form.] Having 
the ſhape of myrtle. 

Mv'sTLE. n. ſ. [myrtus, Lat. myric, Fr.] A 
fragrant tree ſacred to Venus. 

The flower of the myr:/e conſiſts of ſeveral leaves 
diſpoſed in a circular order, which expand in form 
of a roſe; upon the top of the foot-ſtalk is the 


child. & I frag 


ovary, Which has a ſhort ſtarlike cup, divided at 


4 


| 


MYS 
the top into five parts, a the dvary. 


becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided inte - 
three cells, which are full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Miller 


There will I make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies ; - | 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
Imbroider'd all with leaves of nyrtla. Shakſprar:,. 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand ſea. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatr . 
Democritus would have Concord like a fair vir- 
gin, holding in one band a pomegranate, in the. 
other a bundle of myrile; for ſuch is the nature of 
theſe trees, that if they be planted, though a good 
ſpace one from the other, they will meet, and with 
twining one embrace the other. Peacham, 
Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney paſs 
1 — prone of 215 with early lawrels crown d, 
over's myrtle and the 's bay. Ti 
Mry$s#'LF. . /. ["y ad pros ae | 
1. An emphatical word added to 1 : as, I myſelf 
do it, that is, not I by proxy; not another. 
As his hoſt 


* 
I ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf Shak. Macbeth, 
2. The reciprocal of I, in the oblique caſe. 
They have miſled another pain, againſt whick 
I ſhould have been at a loſs to defend u. 
Swift's Examiner, 
3. J is ſometimes omitted, to give force to the 
ſentence. | 
Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, * 
_ try to gu his 2 Addiſon. 
YSTAGO'GUE. . / van; myſiagoguis 
Lat.] One who — — ers; as 
ane who keeps church relicks, and ſhews them to 
gers. Bailey. 
MyYsTE/RIARCH. . ſ. [ pwgig and dy3.] One 
preſiding over myſteries. 
Mrs TE'zxtous. adj. | myftericux, French; from 


* 


God at laſt 

To Satan, firſt is ſin, his doom apply'd, . 
Though in -myferizs terms. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Then the true S6n of knowledge firſt a da 
And the old dark myſtericus clouds were clear d. 

5 a Denhams 

2. Artfully perplexed. * 

Thoſe princes who were diſtinguiſhed for my/- 
terfious (kill in erament, found, by the event, 
that they had ill conſulted their own quiet, or the. 
happineſs of their people. Swift. 

M5 TE/roUsLY. adv. [from myſterious. ] ] 

I. In a manner above underſtanding. 

2. Obſcurely ; enigmatically. , 

Our duty of preparation contained in this one 
word, try or examine, being after the manner of 
myſteries, zy/*erioufly and ſecretly defcribed, there 
is reaſon to believe that there is in it very much 
duty. Taylor's W. ortby Communtcant. 

Each ſtair myflcriouſly was meant. Aliltar, 
YSTE'RIOUSNESS. 1. . | from myſterious. } 
1. Holy; obſcurity. 

My * — is, to gather together into an union 
all thoſe ſeveral portions of truth, and differing 
apprehenſions of myſterioulneſs. Taylor's Wor. Cour. 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. | 

To Mvy'sTER1ZE, v. a. | from myſffery.] To ex- 
plain as enigmas. . 

Myfterizing their enſigns, they make the parti- 
cular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable un- 
o the twelre figns of the zodiack. Brown, 

M Y'STERY. =. , {poppe ; myfore, Fr.] . 

1. Something above human intelhgence ; ſome- 
hing awfully obſcure. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thoſe my/ferics which heavn 
Will not have earth to know. S. Corr Ius. 

Upon holy days, let the matter of your medi- 
tations be according to the #y/zery of the day; and 
to your ordinary devotions of every day, add the 
prayer which is fitted to the my#ery. Taybr. 


If God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this great 
Vor. IL NL. zo U 


w/ery 


MYS 
myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome other myferies in 
our holy religion, we ſhould not be able to un- 


derſtand them, unleſs he would beſtow on us ſome 
new faculties of the mind. Swift. 


2. An enigma; any thing artfully made dith- | 


eult. 
To thy great comfort in this ey of ill opi- 
nions, here's the twin brother of my letter. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Important truths ſill let your fables hold, 
And moral myfterit with art unfold. Granville. 
3- A trade: a calling: in this ſenſe it ſhould, 
according to Warburtor, be written miſter y, from 
m hier, French, a trade. | 
And that which is the nobleſt erte, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. Spenſer. 
Inſtruction, manners, eig and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. Shale. 
s TIA. , 7 
_— eg 74. [myſticas, Lat.] 
1. Sacredly obſcure. | 
Let God himſelf that made me, let not man that 
knows not himfelf, be my inſtructor concerning 
the ical way to heaven. er. 
From ſalvation all fleſh being excluded this 


MY.T. 


natural. Hooker. 
5 Involving ſome ſecret meaning; emblema- 
tical. 
Ye five other wand'ring fires ! that move 
In myſtict dance not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Milton. 
It is Chriſt's body in the ſacrament and out of 
it ; but in the ſacrament not the natural truth, but 
the ſpiritual and myſtical. Taylor's Worthy Comm. 
It is plain from the Apocalypſe, that my/tica/ 
Babylon is to be conſumed by fire. Burnet's The. 
3- Obſcure ; ſecret. 
Leſt new fears ditturb the happy ſtate, 
Know, I have ſearch'd the my/tick rolls of 


fate. 

Dryden. 
M's T1CALLY, adv. Tray myſtical. ] In a 

manner, or by an act, implying ſome ſecret mean- 


ing. 
Theſe two in thy ſacred boſom hold, 
Till myſtically join'd but one they be. Donne. 
Mr's T1CALNESS. . ſ. [from ꝝical.] Invo- 
lution of ſome ſecret meaning. 


Mr THoLo'GICAL. adj. ere mythology.] Re- 
| lating to the explication of fabulous hiſtory. 


way, God hath revealed a way myſtical and fuper- | 


MYT 


The original of the conceit was probably hiero- 
glyphical, which after became mythological, and 
by tradition ſtole into a total verity, which was 
but partially true in its covert ſenſe and morality. 
Brown's Vulgar Errour:, 

Mr TnoLo'c1cALLY. adv, from mythological.] 
In a manner ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables. 

MyTHo'LoGtsT. . ſ. [from mgbobgy.] A re- 
lator or expoſitor of the ancient fables of the hea- 
thens. 

The grammarians and mytbologifts ſeem to be al - 
together unacquainted with his writings. Creech. 

It was a celebrated problem among the ancient 
mytholoziſts, What was the ſtrongeſt thing, hat 
the wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? Norris Miſc, 

To MyTHoLo'G1zr. 2. n, from mytbology.] To 
relate or explain the fabulous hiſtory of the hea- 
thens. 

Mr Tuo'Locy. 1. J. [v9 and e-; mythe- 
logie, French. As fables ; explication of 
the fabulous hiſtory of the gods of the heathen 
world, 

The modeſty of mythology deſerves to be com- 
mended : the ſcenes that are laid at a diſtance ; it 
is once upon a time, in the days of yore, and in 


the land of Utopia. Bent iy. 


- NAI 
| 8 A femivowel, has in Engliſh an in- 
variable ſound : as, no, name, net; 
it is ſometimes after m almoſt loſt ; 
as, condemn, contemn, 
To Nas. v. a. [nzppa, Swediſh.] To catch un- 
expettedly ; to ſeize without warning. A word 
- ſeldom ufed but in low language. 


Na'ckER, or NAK ER. u. ſ. concha margritifera, 
Lat.] A ſhell that contained a pearl. | 


NA'DIR. n. f. [Arabick.] The point under | 


foot directly oppoſite to the zenith. 

As far as four bright ſigns comprize, 
The diftant zenith from the nadir lies. Creech. 

Narr F. . ſ. [mergus cirrbatus.] A Kind of 
tufted —— 3 19 

Nad. . . e, Dutc | 

I: A mn — A horſe in familiar lan- 
guage. | 

A hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with gogd horſe-fleſh ; but the zag would be too 


fleet. L'Eſtrange. 
Thy nagt, the leaneſt things alive, 

So very hard thou loy'ſt to drive. Prior. 
2. A nour : 1n contempt. 
Your nbauld nag of Egypt 

Hoiſts ſails, and flies. Shak. Ant. and Cl:op. 
NAIL. =. /. [nagl, Saxon; nagel, — 


1. The hard cruſt or horny ſubſtance at the 
ends of the fingers and toes. 

My nail can reach unto thine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 

The meaneſt ſculptor in th* Æmilian ſquare, 
Can imitate in braſs the nails and hair; 
Expert in trifles. Dryden. 
The nail; of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe 
parts in the various functions they are put to; and 
defend the numerous nerves and tendons that are 
under them. Rey. 

2. The talons of birds ; the claws or paws of 
beaſts, 


N. 


N Al 


3- A ſpike of metal, by which things are -faſ- 
tened together. 
As one nail by ſtrength drives out another 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. 
For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal En- 
gland, nor for the oaken timber to build them ; 
and we need not borrow iron for ſpikes or nails, 
to faſten them together. acon. 
The load-ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, are 
ſo placed in abundance and vigour, that it proves 
an adventure of hazard to paſs thoſe coaſts in a 
ſhip with iron nai/s. Brown. 


A beechen pail 
Dryden. 
nail of the 


Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. 
An equivocal word uſed for the 
hand or foot, and for an iron nail to faſten any 


thing. Watts, 
4. A ſtudd; a boſs. 
For not the deſk with filyer nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan'd avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift, 


5. A meaſure of length; two inches and a 
quarter. 

6. On the nail. Readily; immediately; without 
delay. I once ſuppoſed it from a counter ſtudded 
with nails, but have ſince found in an old record, 
ſolvere ſuper unguem. It therefore means into the 
hand. 

We want our money on the nail, 

The banker's ruin'd if he pays. 

To NAIL. v. a. 2 the noun. ] 

1. To faſten with nails. 

To the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with him are crucify'd. Milton. 

He claſp'd his hand upon the wounded part, 


Sewift's Poem. 


] The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, | 


Shakeſpeare. 


NAK | 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his ſide. 
Dr 


2. To ſtud with nails. 
In golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were nai/d-with 555 


den. 

NIILER. a. , [from nail.] One whoſe trade 
is to forge nails; anail-maker. 

NA'KED. adj. nacod, . ? 

1. Wanting clothes; uncovered ; bare. 

A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe man 
differed from a fool? anſwered, ſend them both 
naked to thoſe who know them not, and you ſhall 


perceive. Bacon, 
He pitying how they ſtood 

Before him naked to the air, that now 

Muſt ſuffer change ; 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts. 


Milton. 
2. Unarmed; defenceleſs ; unprovided. | 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in-mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſpeare. 
Ungrateful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 


| Addiſon, 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden. 
The truth appears ſo ned on my ſide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shateſþ. 


4. Mere; bare; wanting tlie neceſſary addi- 
tions; ſimple; abſtracted. 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happi- 
neſs at the hands of men, faving only a nated be- 
lief, for hope and charity we may not exclude; 
but that without belief all other things are as no- 


thing, and is the ground of thoſe other divine 
| virtues. | Hooker. 
| NAK EDI v. adv. 


1. Without 


N AM 


1. Without covering. i 
2. Simply; merely ; barely ; in the abſtract. 
Though ſeveral ſingle letters nat:dly conſidered, 
are found to be articulations only of ſpirit or 
breath, and not of breath vocalized; yet there is 
that property in all letters of aptneſs to be con- 
joined in ſyllables. Holder. 
3- Diſcoverably; evidently. 
So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzleth all their cleareſt- ſighted eyes, 
That they ſee not how natedly they lie. Damiel, 
NaxgDNEss, a. . [from naked. ] 
1. Nudity; want of covering. 
My face I'll grime with filth; 
And with preſented n&:dxeſs out- face 
The winds and perſecutions of the ſky. Shakeſp. 
Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins 
Of beaſts; but inward natedne/;, much more 
Opprobrious ! with his robe of righteouſneſs 
Arraying, cover'd from his Father's ſight. Milton. 
I entreat my gentle readers to ſow on their 
tuckers again, and not to imitate the nakedneſ;, but 
the innocence of their mother Eve. Addiſon'; uur. 
Thou to be ſtrong muſt put off every dreſs, 
Thy only armour is thy nakedne{s. Prior. 
2. Want of proviſion for defence. 
Spies, to ſee the nakedn:ſs of the land are come. 


Gens. 


8 Plainneſs; evidence; want of concealment. 
"hy ſeek'ſt thou to cover with excuſe 
That which appears in proper nakedu;ſi? Shakeſp. 

NALL. n. 7 An awl, ſuch as collar-makers or 
ſhoemakers ule. 

Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitleather and nal, 
With collars and harneſs. Tuſſer. 

NAME. ». /. Lam, Saxon; naem, Dutch. 

þ 1. The diſcriminative appellation of an indivi- 
8 , 
What is thy name ? 
—Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 
— My name's Macbeth. | Shakeſpeare. 

He called their names after the names his father 
had called them. Gen. xXxxvi. 18. 

Thouſands there were in darker fame that 

dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn. Dry. 

2. The term by which any kind of ſpecies is 
diſtinguiſhed. 

What's in a name ? That which we call a roſe, 

= any other name would ſmell as ſweet. Sha. 

It every particular idea that we take in, ſhould 
have a diſtin am, names muſt be endleſs. Locke. 

3- Perſon. 

They liſt with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden. 

4. Reputation; character. 

The king's army was the laſt enemy the weſt 
had been acquainted with, and had left no good 
name behind. Clarendon, 

5. Renown; fame; celebrity; eminence; 
praiſe; remembrance; memory; diſtinction; 
hunour. 

What men of name reſort to him? 

Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier ; 

And Rice ap Thomas with a yaliant crew, 

And many others of great name and worth. Sh. 

Viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad; to 
tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 

Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Thy name, 'tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. Dry. 

A hundred knights 
Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name. Dry. 

Theſe ſhall be towns of mighty fame, 

Though now they lie obſcure, and lands without a 

name. Dryden. 
Bartolus is of great name; whoſe authority is as 
much valued amongſt the modern lawyers, as Pa- 
pinian's was amongſt the ancients. Baker en ns 
6. Power delegated; imputed character. 

In the name of the people 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 


Baniſh him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
7. Fictitious im ion. 5 
When Ulyſſes with fallacious arts, 


| 


| 


| 


> 


named after any of them. 


of the angel before he was conceived. Luke, ii. 21+, 


living creatures nouriſhment which may ſuffice. 
Hoster. 


NAM 
Had forg'd a treaſoa in my patro: 1's un- 
My kinſman fell. * Dryd-n's . 
f 8. Appearance; not reality; aſſumed charac- 
er. 
I'll to him again, in the zam- of Brook; - 
He'll tell me alt his purpoſe. Sb. Merry Wives of /F. 
There is a friend which is only a fricud in . 
Eccluf. 
2. An opprobrious appellation. 
f The huſband 
Bids her confels ; calls her ten thouſand names ; 
In vain ſhe Kneels. Granville. 
Like the watermen of 
I row by, and call them names. Swiſt's Miſcel. 
To NAME. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To diſcriminate by a particular appellation 
impoſed. . 
I 38 here a ſon of the king's whom Flo- 
rize 
I now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou haſt had ſeven huſbands, neither waſt thou 
Tob. iii. 8 
His name was called Jeſus, which was ſo named 


Thus was the building left 

Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion, um d. Mil 
2. To mention by name. 

Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing : neither 
uſe thyſelf to the mig of the Holy One. 

Eccluſ. XXill, 9. 

My tongue could name whate'er I law Milton. 

Thoſe whom the fables name of monſtrous ſize. 

Milton. 
To ſpecify ; to nominate. 
id my father's godſon ſeek your life ? 

He whom my father nam, your Edgar. Shakeſp. 
Bring me him up whom 1 ſhall zame. 1 Samuel. 
Let any one name that propoſition, whoſe terms 

or ideas were neither of them innate. 

4. To utter; to mention. 

Let my name be named on them. Gen. xlviii. 16 

5. To entitle. . | 

Celeſtial, whether among the thrones, or nam'd 
Of them the higheſt. Milton. 

NAL Ess. adj. [from _ 

1. Not diſtinguiſhed by any diſcriminative ap- 
pellation. 
On the cold earth lies th' unregared king, 

A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 

The milky way, 

Fram'd of many nameleſs ſtars. Waller. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. Po. 
2. One of which the name is not Known or 

mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accuſations of this kind, 
when they come from ſuſpected, that is, from 
nameleſs pens. Alter 

Such imag'ry of greatneſs ill became 
A namel:ſ; dwelling, and an unknown name. Harte. 

Na'MELYy. adv. — name.] Particularly ; ſpe- 
cially ; to mention by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we ſay 
the ſame which diligent beholders of her works 
have obſerved ; namely, that ſhe provideth for all 


Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubject to ? 
To none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 
Namely, ſome love that drew him oft, from 
home. | Shakeſpeare. 
The council making remonſtrances unto queen 
Elizabeth, of the continual conſpiracies againſt 
her life; and ami, that a man was lately taken, 
who ſtood ready in a very ſuſpicious manner to 
do the deed ; adviſed her to go leſs abroad weakly 
attended. But the queen anſwered, that ſhe had 
rather be dead, than put in cuſtody. . Bacon. 

For the excellency of the ſoul, namely, its power 
of divining in dreams ; that ſeveral ſuch divina- 
tions have been made, none can queſtion. Addiſ 

Solomon's choice does not only inſtru us in 
that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine 


NAP 


to wiſfom, does at the ſame time take the moſt 
8 method fur gaining long life, riches, and 
reputation. Addiſon's Guardiun, 
Na'vrtr. #. /. [from aame.] One who calls or 
knows any by name. 
Na'MESAKE. =. / One that has the fame name 
with another. h 
Nor does the dog-fiſh at ſea, much more make 
out the dog of land, than that his cognominal, or 
name/ake in the heavens. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
One author is a mole to another : it is impoſſible 
for them to diſcover beauties ; they have eyes 
only for blemiſhes : they can indeed ſee the light, 
as is ſaid of their nameſaks but immediately ſhut 
oy eyes. F - * on. 
AP. . /. | Pnœppan, Saxon, to ſleep. 
3 Slumber 15 ſhort ſleep. A word ludicrouſiy 
ed. 
Mopſa fat ſwallowing of fleep with open mouth, 
making ſuch a noiſe, as no body could lay the 
ſtealing of a =p to her charge. Sidney. 
Let your bounty take a nap, and I will awake 
it ano, : Shakeſpeare, 
The ſun had long ſince in the lap ; 
Of Thetis, taken out his ap. Hudibras. 
So long as I'm at the forge you are ſtill taking 
your nap. L' Eftronge. 
2. [ Pnoppa, Saxon. ] Down; villous ſubſtance. 
gſt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight ; 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The filkend own, with which his back is dight. Sp. 
Jack Cade the clothier means to dreſs the com- 
monwealth, and ſet a new nap upon it. Shakrſp. 
Plants, though they have no prickles, have a 
kind of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; 
which down or ap cometh of a ſubtil ſpirit, in 
a ſoft or fat ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Ah ! where mult needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain his coat at once invade ; 
His only coat ! where duſt confus'd with rain 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled 8 
wift. 
To Nav. v. a. „Saxon. ] To ſleep ; 
to be drowſy or ſecure ; to be ſupinely careleſs. 


They took him »:pping in his bed. Hudibras. 
A wolf took a dog napping at his ey 13 ;* 
"Eftr 


What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul 
linen, ſtopt in a veſſel that hath het in it, will in 
twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice: 
without conjuring, one may gueſs to have been 
the philoſophy and information of ſome houſewife, 
who had not ſo carefully covered her wheat, but 
that the mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping juſt when they had made an end of 


their cheer. Bentley. 
Nay TAKING. . .. [nap and take.) Surprize ; 
ſeizure on a ſudden ; unexpected like that 


made on men aſleep. 
Naptakings, atlaults, ſpoilings, and firings, have 


in our fore fathers days, between us and France, 


been common. * Carew. 

N APE. ». . [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner 
imagines it to come from nap, the hair that grows 
on it; Junius, with his uſual Greek ſagacity, from 
won, a bill; perhaps from the fame root with 
tod. ] The joint of the neck behind. 

Turn your eyes towards the apes of your necks, 
and make but an interior ſurvey of your good 
ſelves. Shokeſpere. 

Domitian dreamed, the night before he was 
ſlain, that a golden head was growing out of the 
nap? of his neck. Haro. 

N ERV. a. ſ. f naperia, Ital. I Table linen. D.. 

Ne ug w. v. ſ. [napus, Lat.] An herb. 

Na rur AA. 2. ſ. [naphthay Lat.] 

Nupliba is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fluid, of a very pale yellow, with a caft of brown 
in it. It is ſoft and oily to the touch, of a ſharp 
and unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk and penetrat- 
ing ſmell; of a bituminous kind. It is extremely 
ready to take fire. Hill's Mat. M.d. 

Strabo repreſents it as a liquation of bitumen. It 
ſwims on the top of the water of wells and ſprings. 


- 


moral to us; namely, that he who applies his heart. 


That frat choc heron is in ſame ſprings whi- 
2 | wh 


NAR 


tiſh, though it de generally black, and differs little 
from Petroleum. f Woodard. 
' NappixExss. 3. ſ. [from nappy.] The quality 
of having a nap. _ 

Na'rxIx. . , [from nap ; which etymology 
is oddly favoured by Vigil, Tonſiſque feruent mantilia 
vil/is ; naper ia, Italian. 

1. Cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands. 

By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 
inconſumptible by fire. Brown's Fulg. Err 

The ſame matter was woven into a naptin at 
Louvain, which was cleanſed by being burnt in 
the fire. Wilkins 

Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but they 
were moſt commonly of linen, or foft wool. 4 buth 

2. A handkerchief. Obſolete, This ſenſe is 
retained in Scotland. 

I am glad I have found this naętiu; 

This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor. Sh. 

N LESS. adj. [from nap.] Wanting nap; 
threadbare. 

Were he to ſtand for conſul, ne'er would he 
Appear in th' market place, nor on him put 
The napleſt veſture of humility. Shukeſp., Cortolanus. 

NV. adj. [from nap. Mr. Lye derives it 
from nappe, Sax. a cup. | Frothy ; ſpumy: from 
nap; whence apples and ale are called lamb's wool. 

When I my threſher heard, 
With zappy beer I tothe barn repair'd. Gay's Paſt. 

NARCISSUS. n. ſ. ¶ Lat. narcife, Fr.] A daffodil. 

Nor Narciſſus fair 
As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. Thomſon. 


Narco'TiCK. adj. | vegpxxw ; nar cotiquey Fr.] Pro- 


ducing torpor, or ſtupefaction. 

Nurcatict includes all that part of the materia 
medica, which any way produces ſleep, whether 
called by this name, or hypnoticks, or opiates. Quin. 

The ancients eſtcemed it narcotict or ſtupefactive, 
and it is to be found in the liſt of poiſons by Dioſ- 
corides. Brown. 

'Narp. nf. [nardus, Latin; ?, Gr.] 
1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. 

He now is come 
Into the bliſsful field, thro' groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nad and balm. Mil. 

2. An odorous ſhrub, - 

__  Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, ' 
Or the nard in the fire. Ben Jonſon's Underwonds. 
NAR E. u. ſ. ſnariu, Lat.] A noftril; not uſed, 

except as in the following paſſage, in affectation. 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 

Though every ne olfact is not. Hutibras, 
NA RWUALE. 2. ſ. A ſpecies of whale. 

- "Thoſe long horns preſerved as precious beau- 

ties, are but the teeth of narwhaks. Brown. 

- Na/xraBLE. ad. [from narro, Lat.] Capable 

to be told or related. 

NarraTF. v.a. fnarre, Lat.] To relate; to 

tell: a word only uſed in Scotland. 

NARRA'TION. . f. [narratio, Latin; narra- 

tion, French. ] Account; relation; hiſtory. 

He did doubt of the trutli of that narration. Al ot. 
They that deſire to look into the ions of the 

Nory, or the variety of the matter we have been 

careful might have profit. 2 Mac. ii. 24 

 - This commandment, containing, among other 
things; a rarration of the creation of the world, is 

commonly read, White 

Fomer introduces the beſt inſtructions, in the 
midſt of the plameſt narrations, Hrome on the Od, [ 

Na'rkaTiveE. adj. [xe iſ- ve, French; from 
narre, Latin.] | 

1. Relating ; giving an account. 

To judicial acts credit ought to be given, though 
the words be tige. Aviiffe's Pas er gon 

2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt. 

Age, as Davenust ſays, is always narrative, Pryd 
The poor, the rich, tle valiaut and the ſage, 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. Pie 

NAKkRATIVE. . ſ. A relation; an account; 2 
Kory. | 

In the inſtructions I give to others, concernin« 
what they ſhould do, take a narrative of what you 
have done. South 


Cynthios was much taken with my narrative. Tatl. |' 


| Na'nxATIVELY. adv. { irom narrative, ] By way 
of relation. 


NAR 


The words of all judicial acts are written na- 
ratively, unleſs it be in ſentences wherein diſpoſi- 
tive and enacting terms are made uſe of. Ayliffe. 

NaRRA TOR. u. f. [narrateur, Fr. from narro, 
Lat.] A teller; a relate. 

Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and 
faithful, as well as ſkilful ; whether he hath no 
peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting it. 

Matis Logick. 

NA'RROW. adj. [neanu, Saxon; fron nyn.] 
1. Not broad or wide; having but a ſmall diſ- 
tance from ſide to ſide. 
Edward from Belgia, 
Hath pan d in ſafety thro' the narrow ſeas. Shakeſp. 
The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was 
no way to turn either to the right hand or to the 


left. Num, It. 26. 
In a narrow bottom'd ditch cattle cannot turn, 
Mortimer. 


By being too few, or of an improper figure and} 


dimenſion to do their duty in perfection, they be- 
come n«rrow and incapable of performing their na- 
tive function. Blackmore 

2. Small; of no great extent: uſed of time as 
well as place. 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a 
ſmallneſs in the excluſion ; but this inferreth no 
informity. Brown. 

Though the Jews were but a ſmall nation, and 
confined to a narrcw compaſs in the world, yet the 
firſt riſe of letters and languages is truly to be aſ- 
cribed to them. Wilkins. 

3- Covetous ; avaritions. : | 

To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. Sid. 

4. Contracted ; of confined ſentiments ; unge- 
nerous. a 

Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean 
diviſions between the ſeveral orders of its mem- 
bers, and their narrow-hearted repining at each 
other's gain. | Spratt. 

The greateſt underſtanding is narrow, How 
much of God and nature is there, whereof we ne- 
ver had any idea ? Grew's Coſmplogia ſacra. 

The hopes of good from thoſe whom we gra- 
tify, would produce a very narrow and ſtinted cha- 
rity. Smallridge. 

A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtranger at 


firſt ſight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited as to ob- 


| 


ſerve, whether the perſon ſhe talks to, be in 
breeches or in petticoats. £1ddijon, 
It is with narrow-ſoul'd people as with narrow- 
neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in them the 
more noiſe they make in pouring it out. Srft, 

5. Near ; within a ſmall diſtance. 

Then Maneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 
gut made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd fo narrow, that lie cut the cord 
Which faſtenꝰd by the foot the flitting bird. Dryd. 

6. Cloſe ;- vigilant ; attentive. 

The orb he roam'd _ 

With narrow ſearch ; and with inſpection deep 
Conſider'd ev'ry creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 

Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the ac- 
tions of a great man, who is not always the beſt 
prepared for fo narrow an inſpection. Add. Spect. 

To N+/xRow. v. 4. | from the adjective. ] 

1. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth. or wide- 
neſs. . 

In the wall he made narreaued reſts, that the 
beams ſhould not be faſtened in the walls of the 
houſe. 1 Kings, vi. 6. 

By reaſon of the great continent of Braſilia, the 
needle deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees ; 
hut at the Straits of Magellan, where the land is 
narroved, and the ſea on the other fide, it varieth 
bout five or fix. Brown. 

A government, which by alienating the affec- 
tions, lofing the opinions, and crolling the-in- 
tereſts of the people, leaves out of its compafs the 
oreateſt part of their conſent, may juſtly be ſaid, 
he ſame degree it loſes ground, to narrow its 
bottom. Temple. 

2. To contract; to impair in dignity of extent 
or influence. 


One ſcience is incomparably above all the reſt, 


Milton. | 
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where it is not by ion narrowed into a trade, 
for mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean, 
theology, which contains the knowledge of God 
and his creatures. a he. 
3. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of 
knowledge. 

Defuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things 
in which we are converſant. - Govern. of the Tongue, 

How hard it is to get the mind, nurrowed by a 


ſcanty collection of common ideas, to enlarge it- 

ſelf to a more copious ſock. N 
Lo ! ev'ry finiſh'd ſon returns to thee; 

Bounded by nature, narrow'd (till by art, 

A trifling head, and a contracted heart. Poe 


4. To confine ; to limit. 

I moſt find fault with his narrowing too much 
his own bottom, and his unwary ſappiag the foun- 
dation on which he ſtands. Waterlards 

By admitting too many things at once into one 
queſtion, the mind is Jazzled and bewildered ; 
whereas by limiting and narmwving the queſtion, 
you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole. Man Leg. 

Our knowledge is much more narrow'd, if we 
confine ourſelves to our own ſolitary reaſoning, 
without much reading. Watts, 

5. [In farriery.) A horſe is ſaid to narrow, 
when he does not take ground enough, and does 
not hear far enough out to the one hand or to the 
other, Far ier Dic. 

Na'zrowt v. adv. [ from ra 

1. With little breadth or wideneſs ; with ſmail 
diſtance between the ſides. 

2. Contractedly ; without extent. 

The church of England is not ſo naxrowly calc u- 
lated, that it cannot fall in with any regular ſpe- 
cies of government. Swift, 

3. Cloſely ; vigilantly ; attentively. 

My fellow-ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly. ' Shakeſpeare. 

If it de z»1rowly conſidered, this colour will be 
reprehended or encountered, by imputing to all ex- 
cellencies in compoſitions a Kind of poverty. Bacon. 

For a conſiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, 
ſearch narrowly when I am gone. L'Eſfiranges 

A man's reputation draws eyes upon him that 
will zarrowly inſpect every part of him. Addiſon, 

4. Nearly; within alittle. 

Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca 
ſhips, and very narrowly milled of the other. Swift, 

1 Avariciouſly ; ſparingly. = 

ARROWNESS. 2. . [from var]. 

1. Want of breadth or wideneſs. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the 
arch makes it riſe in height, or run out in length. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Want of extent; want of comprehenſion. 

That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike 
as by ettabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protec- 
tion and encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of 
mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of power, and 
narrown?ſs of party, will quickly be too hard for 
his neighbours. Watts's Logich. 

3- Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. 

The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Eu- 
rope, confeſs the narrowneſs of human attainments. 

Glanvill:e 

Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowne's affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. 

en'ams 

The Latin, a ſevere and compendious language, 
often expreſles that in one word, which cither the 
bardarity or the narr70wn:ſs of modern tongues can- 
not ſupply iu more. Dryden. 

4. Meanneſs ; poverty. 

If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking 
off thy hwad, and emptying thy bags, and ſo ſuit 
the nar! owneſs of thy fortune to the narrow neſs of 
the way thou art to paſs, is there any thing but 
mercy in all this ? South, 

5. Want of capacity. RR 

Another iipoſition in men, which makes them 
improper for philofophical contemplations, is not 
ſo much from the narrowsre/s of their ſpirit and 
| underſtanding, as becauſe they will not take time 
to extend them. ; Bur net's Theor y. 
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Nas. [from e har, or har gt.] Obfolete, | 
For pity'd is miſhap that a; remedy, 

But ſcorn'd been deeds of fond foolery. Spenſer. 

2 adj. \naſ«s, Latin.} Belonging to the 
note. 

To pronounce the naſa/s, and ſome of the vowels 
ſpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and it 
makes a guttural pronunciation. Holde, Elements. 

When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a ſmall probe 
through the naſal duct into the noſe every time it 
is dreſt, in order to dilate it a little. Sharp. 

Nas1corNovs, adj, [niſus and corwm.] Having 
the horn on the noſe. 

Some unicorns are among inſects: as thoſe four 
kinds of naſicor aus beetles deſcribed by Moffetus. 

Brown. 

NA'STY. adj. , nat, German, wet.] 

1. Dirty ; filthy; ſordid; nauſeous ; polluted. 


Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has | 


thrown out the greateſt heap of naſty language that 
perhaps ever was put together. Alter bury, 

A nice man is a man of naſty ideas. Sevift. 

2. Obſcene ; lewd, 

Nas TILY. adv. [from mz 1 

1. Dirtily ; filthily ; nauſeouſly. | 

The moſt pernicious inſection next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when prifoners have been 
long and cloſe and noftily kept. Bacon Nat. Hi,. 

-- Odſcenely ; 7, 

as TiRESS. n. ſ. from naſty. 

1. Dirt; filth. 70 5-1 

This cauſed the ſeditious to remain within their 
ſtation, which by reaſon of the n4ſtineſs of the 
beaſtly multitude, might more fitly be termed a 
kennel than a camp. H d, 

Haughty and huge, as High Dutch 3 

Such naſtineſs and ſo much pride p 

Are oddly join'd by fate. Swift. 

2. Obſcenity ; groſſneſs of ideas. 

Their naſtineſs, their dull obſcene talk and ri- 
bauldry, cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive 
to any who does not baulk his own reaſon, out of 
love to their vice. ' South. 

A divine might have employed his pains to 
better purpoſe, than in the »affineſs of Plautus and 
Ariſtophanes. Dryden, 

N4'TAL. adj. [ natal, Fr. natalis, Lat.] Native; 
relating to nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children 
took names from their nata/ places, as Edward of 
Carnarvon, Thomas of Brotherton. Camden. 

Propitious ſtar ! whoſe ſacred pow'r 

Preſided o'er the monarch's zata/ hour, 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 

NATNVTIOx. 2. . [natatio, Latin.) The act of 
ſwimming. 

In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move 
ſucceſſively, but in natation both together. Brown. 

N&4'THLESS, adv. [ua, that is, net, the /:ſs, Sax.] 
2 : formed thus, natbeliſi, nath'/:/s, Ob- 

lete. 

Nath l;fs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are 

Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Spenſer. 

The torrid clime 

Smote on him ſore befides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathl:(s he ſo endur'd, till on the beach 

Of that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and call d 

His legions. Miken's Par. Toft 

Na'THmoRE. adv. [na the more.] Never t 
more. Obſolete. 

Yet nathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 
Could his blood-frozen heart embolden'd be. 
Spenſer. 

NATION. ». /. [ nation, French; natio, Latin. 

1. A people diſtinguiſhed from another people; 
generally by their language, original, or govern- 
ment. 

If Edward III. had proſpered in his French 


wars, and peopled with Engliſh the towns which | 
he won, as he began at Calais driving out the | 


French, his ſucceſſors holding the fame courſe, 
would have filled all France with our nation. Ral.. 

A nation properly ſignifies a great number of fa- 
miles derived from the fame blood, burn in the 
ame country, and living under the ſame govern- 
ment. Temple. 
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2. A great number: emphatically. 

When after battle I the field have ſeen 
Spread o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes, which once 

were men; 

A nation cruſht ! a nation of the brave 
A realm of death ! and on this fide the grave ! 
Are there, ſaid I, who from this ſad ſurvey, 
This human chaos, carry ſiniles away ? Young. 
Na'rioxAL. adj. [national, Fr. from nation.] 
a Publick ; general ; not private; not parti-| 
cular. 

They in their earthly Canaan plac'd, 
* Mall dwell and proſper: but when 

ins a 

Natrmal interrupt their public peace. Milton. 
Such a national de votion inſpires men with ſen- 
timents of religious gratitude, and ſwells their 
hearts with joy and exultation. Addiſon's Freeh. 
The aſtoniſhing victories our armies have been 
crowned with, were in ſome meaſure the bleflings 
returned upon that «tral charity which has been 
ſo conſpicuous. 57 Addiſon. 

God, in the execution of his judgments, never 
viſits a people with public and general calamities, 
but where their ſins are public aud national too. 


Rogers. 

2. Bigotted to one's own country. 

NV toxALLx. adv. [from national.) With re- 
gard to the nation. 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, 
who being a fu] eſpouſed to God by covenant, 
every fin of theirs was in a peculiar manner ſpirit- 
ual adultery. South, 

Na'TIoNALNESS. =. f. [from national.] Refer- 
ence to the people in general. 

NATIVE. adj. | nativus, Latin; natif-ve, Fr.] 
1. Produced by nature ; natural, not artificial. 
She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 

And ftrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. Spenſcr. 

This doctrine doth not enter by the ear, 

But of itſelf is native in the breaſt. Davies. 

2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nature; 
original. . 

The members retired to their homes, reaſſume 
the native ſedateneſs of their temper. * Swift, 

3- Conferred by birth; belonging by birth. 

But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative ; 
And firſt, tis to ſpeak Whatever we pleaſe. 

Denham. 

4 Relating to the birth ; pertaining to the time 
or place of birth. 

If theſe men have defeated the taw, and outrun 
native puniſhment ; though they can outſtrip men, 
they have no wings to fly from God. Shakeſpeare. 

Many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 

Find native graves. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

5. Original ; that which gave being. 

Have I now ſeen death ? is this the way 
I muſt return to »:tive duſt ? O fight | 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. Milton. 
Native. mn /. ; 

1. One born in any place; original inhabitant. 

Make no extirpation of the nwtives, under pre - 
tence of planting religion ; God ſurely will no way 
be pleaſed with ſuch ſacrifices. Bacen's Advice. 

Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

There ſtood a monument to Tacitus the hiſto- 
rian, to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, a- 
tives of the place. Addiſon. 

Our natives have a fuller habit, ſquarer, and 
more extended cheſts, than the people that be be- 

yond us to the ſouth. B lackmore. 

2. Offspring. 

Th' accuſation, 

All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 

Of our ſo frank donation. Sh. Coriolanus. 

Na'TIvENESs. . /. [ from native. | State of being 


produced by nature. 


NaTtrviry. . /. [nativite, French.] 
1. Birth; iſſue into life. 


Concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the na- 


NAT 
ivy of our Saviour, in whoſe birth the births of 
all are only bleſſed. Bacon, 

They looked upon thoſe as the true days of their 
1.aivity, wherein they were freed from the pains 
and ſorrows of a troubleſome world. eſſen. 

2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 

My huſband, and my children both, 

And you the calenders of their nativity 

Go to a goſſip's feaſt. Sh.rteſp. Com. of Errors. 

They ſay there is a divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death. Shakeſpeare. 

When I vow, I weep ; and vows fo born, 

In their 1a/ivity all truth appears. Shape 

Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan, Ex. k. 

3. State or place of being produced. 

Theſe, in their dark natwity, the deep 

Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal _ 

don. 

NATURAL. adj. [naturalis, Latin; ae 
French.] 

320 not arti- 
cial, 

There is no natural motion of any icular 
heavy body which is perpetual, yet it is poſſible 
from them to contrive ſuch an artificial revolution 
as ſhall conſtaatly be the cauſe of itfelf. MHilkins. 

2. Illegitimate; not legal. 

This would turn the vein of that we call , 
to that of legal propagation ; which has ever been 
encouraged as the other has been disfavoured by all 
inſtitutions. Temple. 

. Beſtowed by nature; not acquired. 

i there be any difference in natural part, it 
ſhould ſeem that the advantage lies on the fide of 
children born from noble and wealthy ao” 

Sw „ 

4. Not forced; not farſetched; dictated by 
nature. 

I will now deliver a few of the prop ereſt and 
n.uralleft conſiderations that belong to this piece. 

attons 

7 Following the ſtated courſe of things. 

f ſolid piety, humility, and a ſober ſenſe of 
themſelves, is much wanted in that ſex, it is the 
plain and zatural conſequence of a vain and cor- 
rupt education. Law. 

6. Conſonant tn natural notions. 

Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, 
as natural to the mind as ſun and light: fire and 
warmth go together, and ſo ſeem to carry with 
them as natural an evidence as ſelf-evident truths 
themſelves. Locke. 

7. Diſcoverable by reaſon, not revealed. 

I call that natwat religion, which men might 
know, and ſhould be obliged unto, by the meer 
principles of reafon, improved by confideration 
and experience, without the help of revelation. 


Wilks. 
8. Tender; affectionate by nature. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
He wants the nat'ral touch. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
9. UnaffeRed ; according to truth and reality. 
What can be more netzral than the circum- 
ances in the behaviour of thoſe women who had 
loſt their huſbands on this fatal day. Addi au. 
10. Oppoſed to violent: as, a natural death. 
Na'ruwaL. . [from natwe.] 
r. An idiot; one whom nature debars from un- 
derſtanding; a fool. 
That a monſter ſhould be ſuch a natural, Sh. 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow 
compaſs he has been all his life confined to, ybu- 
will find him no more capable of reaſoning than a 
perfect natural Locke. 
| 2. Native; original inhabitant. Not in uſe. 
The inhabitants and nuturals of the place, ſhould 
be in a ſtate of freemen. Abbot's Deſc. I or lil. 
Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the rodes of 
juſtice, which domineering over. the naturals may 


not ſpare ſtrangers, and trangers will not endure 


it. Raleigb & fſays. 
- Gift of nature; nature; qualuy.. Not in 

wretcheder are the contemners of all 

helps; ſuch as preſuming on their own hi, 

deride diligence, and mock at terms when they 

nut things. Bon Ne 

0 


Arth. 8 i 
Ine thoughts are to be meaſured only by their 
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To conſider them in their pure #.w0/;, the 
earl's intellectual faculties were his tronger part, 
and tbe duke, his practical. Morton. 

NVTuxALis 1. . /. | from natuiul.] A ſtudent 
in phyſicks, or natura! philoſophy. 

Admiravle artifice ! wherewlth Galen, though 
a mere wal fl, was ſo taken, that he could not 
but adjudge the bonour of a hymn to the wiſe 

Creator. More. 
It is not credible, that the natwa//? could be de- 

ceived in his account of a place tht lay in the 

neighbourhood of Rome. Add ſon on Italy. 

NATUR ALIZ ACTION. n. . from naturalize. | 

The act of inveſting aliens witli the privileges of 

native ſubycas. 


The Spartans were nice in point of zaturaliza- 


tian; whereby, while they kept their compaſs, they 
Nood firm ; but when they did ſpread, they be- 
came a windfal. Bacon. 
Encouragement may be given to any merchants 
that ſhall come over and turn a certain ſtock of 
the r own, as naturalization, and freedom from cuſ- 

- toms the two firſt years. Temple. 


Enemies, by taking advantage of the general | 


naturalization act, invited over foreigners of all re- 
Hgions. - Swift. 
To NA'/TURAL1ZE. v. a. [from natural. 
1. To adopt into a community; to inveſt with 
the privileges of native ſubjects. | 
The lords informed the King, that the Iriſh 
might not be »at.ra/iz.d without damage to them- 
ſelves or the crown. Davies, 
2. To make natural; to make eaſy like things 
natural. 
He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil; cuſtom 
has naturalized his labour to him, South. 
NATURAL IL. adv. [from natural. 
1. According to the power and impulſes of un- 
aſſiſted nature. 
Our ſovereign good is defired naturally ; God, 
the author of that natural defire, hath appointed 
natural means whereby to fulfil it; but man hav- 
ing utterly diſabled his nature unto theſe means, 
- hath had other revealed, and hath received from 
heaven a law to teach him, how that which is de- 
_ fired naturally, muſt now ſupernaturally be at- 
tained. EE, Hooker. 
If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes 
of things to the mind, there can be naturally no 
ſuch thing as certainty of knowledge. South. 
| When you have once habituated your heart to a 
- ſerious performance of holy interceſſion, you have 
done a great deal. to render it incapable of ſpite 
and envy, and to make it naturally delight in the 
happineſs of mankind. | Law. 
2. According to nature; without affectation; 
with juſt repreſentation. 5 | 
. Theſe things ſo in my ſong, I naturally may 
_. . ſhow; | 


Now as the mountain high; then as the valley 


5 1 
Here fruitful as the mead; there, as the heath be 
| bare; 


2 Then, as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho 


rare. | | Drayton.” 

; That part | 

Was aptly fitted, and natrally perform'd. Shak-ſp. 

This anſwers fitly and rutuwrally to the place of 
the abyſs before the deluge, inclos'd Wikia the 
urnct. 


propriety ; that is, as they flow more or leſs natu- 
_ rally from the perſons and occaſions. Dryden. 
: 3. Spontaneouſly ; without art; without culti- 
vation: as there is no place where wheat naturally 
grows. | | i 
NArTvRALNESS. u. ſ. ſ from natural.] 


1. The ſtate of being given or produced by na- ' 


ture. 


The natura/n:ſs of a deſire, is the cauſe that the 


ſuatis faction of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure impor- 
tunes the will, puts a difficulty on the will refuſ- 
ing or furbearing it. South. 

2. Contormity to truth and reality; not affecta- 
tion. 


He muſt underſtand what is contained in the 
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temperament of the eyes, in the naturalne; of the 
eyebrows. Dryden. 

Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that may 
be reckoned among the fineſt for the nutvralreſs of 
the thought, and the beauty of the expreſſion. Add: 

NATURE. ». . [ naturay Latin: nat: 65 Fr.] 

1. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to preſide over 
the material and animal world, 

Thau, nwre, art my goddeſs : to thy law 
My ſervices are bound. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 

When it was ſaid to Anaxagoras, the Atheni- 
ans have condemned you to die; he ſaid, and na- 


ture them. Bacon. 
Let the poſtilion n:22vre mount, and let 
The coachman art be ſet. Cowley. 


Heav'n beſtow's 
At home all riches that wiſe nite needs, Cowl: y. 
Simple nutvre to his hope has giv'n, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav'n. 
Pope. 
2. The native ſtate or properties of any chin, 
by which it is diſcriminated from others. 
Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains 
ſhake, 
What ail'd them their fix'd natures to forſake ? 
Corley, 
Between the animal and rational province, ſome 
animals have a dark reſemblance of the influxes 
of reaſon : ſo between the corporeal and intelec- 
tual world, there is man participating much of 
both natur-s. Holy's Origin of Mankind, 
The nature of brutes, beſides what 1s common 
to them with plants, doth conſiſt in having ſuch 
faculties, whereby they are capable of apprehend- 
ing external objects, and of receiving pain or plea- 
ſure from them. Wilkins. 
3. The conſtitution of an animated body. 
Nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull, and heavy. Shak. 
We're not ourſelves, 
When n2/ure, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind; temper. 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. Sha. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpeRs none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
My practices ride eaſy. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
5. The regular courſe of things. = 
My end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. Shak. 
6. The compaſs of natural exiſtence. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are 
the moſt beautiful things in nature. Glanville, 
7. The conſtitution and appearances of things. 

The works, whether of poets, painters, moral- 
iſts, or hiſtorians, which are built upon general na- 
ture, live for ever; while thoſe which depend for 
their exiſtence on particular cuſtoms and habits, a 
partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of faſhion, 
can only be coeval with that which firſt raiſed 
them from obſcurity. Reynolds, 

8. Natural affection, or reverence ; native ſen- 
ſations. 

Have we not ſeen 
The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Thro' violated nature force his way, 


And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay ? 


9. The ſtate or operation of the material world. 
He binding nature faſt in fate, 

Left conſcience free and will. 

10. Sort ; ſpecies. f 
A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchief in 
abundance bet w ixt a king and an archbiſhop. Dry. 
17. Sentiments or images adapted to nature, or 

conformable to truth and reality. | 
Only nature can pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are un- 
prejudiced and refined. Addiſon. 

| Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame. 


Pope. 
12. Phyficks; the ſcience which teaches the 
qualities of things. 
Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 


Pope. 


God ſaid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
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13. Of this word which occurs ſo frequently, 
with ſignifications ſo various, and ſo difficultly de. 
fined, Boyle has given an explication, which de. 
ſerves to be epitomiſed. 

Nature ſometimes means the Author of Nature, 
or natura naturans ; as, nature hath made man party. 
corporeal and partly immaterial. For nature in this 
ſenſe may be uſed the word creator. 

Nature ſometimes means that on whoſe account 
a thing is what it is, and4s called, as when we de- 
fine the nature of an angel. For nature in this ſenſe 
may be uſed :/-nce or quality. | 

Nature ſometimes means what belongs to a liv. 
ing creature, at- its nativity, or accrues to it by its 
birth, as when we ſay, a man is noble by nturs, or 
a child is naturally forward. This may be ex- 
preſſed by ſaying, the man wvas born ſo ; or, the thing 
og; dy ſach. 

ature ſometimes means an internal principle 
of local motion, as we ſay, the ſtone falls, or the 
flame riſes by nuture ; for this we may ſay, that th: 
motion up or down is ſpontancous, or produced by its re- 
per cane, 

Nature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of things corporeal; as, nature makes the night 
ſucceed the day. This may be termed ef4bliſhed or. 
der, or ſ-itled coarſe. 

Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the 
powers belonging to a body, eſpecially a living 
one; as when phyſicians ſay, that nature is ſtrong, 
or nature left to herſelf, will do the cure. For 
this may be uſed, conſtitution, temperament, or Hructure 
of the body, POE 

Nature is put likewiſe for the ſyſtem of the cor- 
poreal works of God; as there is no phcenix or 
chimera in nature, For nature thus applied, we may 
uſe the world, or the univerſe, 

Nature is ſometimes indeed commonly taken for 
a kind of ſemideity. In this ſenſe it is beſt not 
to uſe it at all. Boyl”s Free Enquiry, 

NaTtvu'riTy. . . [from natwe.] The ſtate of 
being produced by nature. A word not uſed. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe which we impoſe not on the 
ſecond ; or what we deny unto nature we impute 
unto naturity, Brown, 

Na'vaL. a. ho Fr. navalis, Latin. ] 

1. Conſiſting of ſhi ; 

Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd. Wal. 

As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, 
Let all the zava/ world due homage pay. 

2. Belonging to ſhips. 

Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant 
men, as well as of all the naval ſtores that furniſh 
the world. Temple, 
NAVE. . /. [nap, Saxon. ] 

I. The middle part of the wheel in which the 
axle moves. 

Out, out thou ſtrumpet fortune ! all you gods 
In general ſynod take away her pow'r ; 

Brake all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round zave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. Shakeſpeare's Hamltt. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
naves, by their ſwift rotations on the ends of the 
axle-trees, produce a heat ſometimes ſo intenſe as 
to ſet them on fire. Ys 
2. [ From navi, nave, old Fr.] The middle part 
of the church diſtin from the aiſles or wings. 

It comprehends the zave or body of the church, 
together with the chancel, Avyliffe's Parergone 
Na'veL. u. ſ. [napela, navela, Saxon. ] 

1. The point in the middle of the belly, by 
which embryos communicate with the parent. 


Pei. 


Imbraſides addreſt 
His javeline at him, and ſo ript his zavi//, that the 
wound, 
As endleilly it ſhut his eyes, ſo open d on the 
ground, ; 
It powr'd his entrailes. n. 


As children, while within the womb — — 
Feed by the nadel: here they feed not fo. Davis. 


The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto 
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in talte. 


Betake thee to thy bed. 


NAV 
uro the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to con- | 


yey its aliments. | Brown, 

Me from the womb'the midwife muſe did take, 
She cut my navel, . Cowley. 

There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome 
animals will hunt for the teat before they are quite 
gotten out of the ſecundines and parted from the 
ravelſtring. Derham. 

2. The middle; the interiour part. 

Being preſt to the war o 
Even when the nave/ of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. S. Cor ia. 
Within the »avez/ of this hideous wood, 
Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells. Mili. 

Na'veLGALL. . /. ; 

Navelgall is a bruiſe on the top of the chine of 
the back, behind the ſaddle, right againſt the 
wel, occaſioned either by the ſaddle being ſplit 
behind, or the ſtuffing being wanting, or by the 
crupper buekle fitting down in that place, or ſome 
hard weight or Knobs lying directly behind the 


e. 
Na'veELwoRT. #. ſ. [ cotyledon.] A plant. It 
th the appearance of lo rare, Miller. 
NVE w. . ſ. [napus, Lat. navet, naveau, Fr.] 

A plant. It agrees in moſt reſpects with the tur- 
nep; but has a leffer root, and ſomewhat warmer 
In the iſle of Ely the ſpecies, which is 
wild, is very much cultivated, it being the cole 
ſeed from which they draw the oil. 

NAUGHT, adj. | naPt, nappipt, Saxon ; that 

ne aught, not any thing. | Bad; corrupt; 

worthleſs: it is now hardly uſed but in ludicrous 
language. 

With them that are able to put a difference be- 
tween things naught and things indifferent in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverſy about 
the manner of removing that which is —_— 


Thy ſiſter's naught : Oh Regan ! ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 
ö Shak: ſpearc. 
NavenrT. . ſ. Nothing. This is commonly, 
though improperly, written newght., See AUuGHT 
and OvcHT. | 
Be you contented 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench. 
Shakeſpeare. 
NV u, v. ady. [ from naughty. ] Wi 73 
corruptly. 
NA vuGHTINESS, 5. /. [ from naughty. ] Wicked- 
neſs ; badneſs. Slight wickedneſs or perverſeneſs, 


as of children. 
No remembrance of ineſs delights but 
accuſing his traps | 


mine own: and methinks t 
might in ſome manner excuſe my fault, which 
certainly I loth to do. Sidney. 

NVU v. adj. The ſame with naught. 

1. Bad ; wicked; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſ- 


Miller. ed. 


NAU 
Almighty Jove furveys | 

Earth, air, and 7 ow navigable ſeas. 

NA'vicABLENESS. __ [ from navigable.] Ca- 
pacity to be paſſed in veſſels. G 

To Na'vicarte. v. . [navigo, Latin ; naviger, 
Fr.] To fail; to paſs by water. 

The Phoenicians navigated to the extremities of 
the weſtern ocean. Arluthnot on Coins. 
2 v. a. To paſs by ſhips or 


Druſus, the father of the emperor Claudius, 
was the firſt who navigated the northern ocean. 

5 Ai but hat on Cons. 
Navtex rtex. n. . [ navigation, Fr. from na- 
vigate. | 

1. The act or practice of paſſing by water. 

Our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, mariners, 
and all things that appertain to navigation, is as 
great as ever. Bacon. 

The loadſtone is that great help to navigation. 
| More. 

Rude as their ſhips, was navigation then, 

No uſeful compaſs or meridian known ; 

Coaſting, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no north but when the poleſtar ſhone. 
Dryden. 

When Pliny names the Pceni as inventors of 
navigation, it muſt be underſtood of the Phoeni- 
cians, from whom the Carthaginians are deſcend- 
Ai butl not on Coins. 

2. Veſſels of navigation. 

Tho” you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, tho” the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſ. Mach. 

NavicAaToR. . /. | ravigatarr, Fr. from navi- 
gate.] Sailor; ſeaman; traveller by water. 

By the ſounding of nua, that ſea is not 
three hundred and ſixty foot deep. Brerewood. 

The rules of navigators muſt often fail. Hrown. 

The contrivance may ſeem difticult, becauſe the 
ſubmarine navigators will want winds, tides, and 
the ſight of the heavens. Milli Mach. Magic. 

This terreſtrial globe, which before was only a 
globe in ſpeculation, has ſince been ſurrounded by 
the boldneſs of many navigators. Temple. 

Nav'tacs. n. .. ( aaulum, Latin. ] The freight 
of paſſengers in a ſhip. 

Navu'macuy. 27 [ naumachie, Fr. naumachia, 
Lat.] A mock ſea fight. 

To NAU'SEATE. v. ». [from nauſea, Lat.] To 
grow ſqueamiſh ; to turn away with diſguſt. 

Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a laflitude, and nauſrate, and grow 
tired of a particular ſubject before you have finiſh- 
ed it. Watts on the Mind. 
To Nau's KATE. v. 2. 

1. To loath; to reje& with diſguſt. 

While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject 
others, the ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for many 
are cry'd up in one age, which are decryed and 
nauſeated in another. Brown, 


tered up in blood by his naug ry father. Sidney. | Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
Theſe naughty times Nauſeat:s the praiſe, which in her youth ſhe won, 

Put bars between the owners and their rights. And hates the muſe by which ſhe was undone. 
* Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! * Thepatient nauſcates and loaths wholeſome foods. 
So ſhines a good deed in a naxghty world. Shakeſp, Black. 


2. It is now ſeldom uſed but in ludicrous cen- 


If gentle ſlumbers on thy temple creep, 
But nwwghty man, thou doſt not mean to 


Navi/cuLAK. adj, [nwicidaris, Lat. naviculaire, 
Fr.] In anatomy, the third bone in each foot that 
lies between the aſtragalus and oſſa —— 
NA/VIGABLE. adj. [navigab/e, French; na- 
vigabitfs, Latin. ] Capable of being paſied by ſhips 
or boats. 
The firſt-peopled cities were al! founded upon 
theſe navigate rivers or their branches, by which 
the one niiglit give ſuccour to the other. Rakigh. 
Many have motioned to the council of Spain, 
the cutting of a navigable channel through this 
ſmall iſthmus, ſo to ſhorten their common voy- 


Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. Pope. 
2. To ſtrike with diſguſt. | 
He let 'go his hold and turned from her, as if 
he were nauſcatzd, then gave her a laſh with his 
tail. . Swift. 
Nav'srovs. adj. [from „Latin; e, 
Fr.] Loathſome ; di guſtful; regarded with ab- 
horrence. 
Thoſe trifles wherein children take delight, 
Grow nauſeous to the young man's appetite, 
And from thoſe gaietics our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denham. 
Food of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the 


thirſt be well appeaſed, and then it begins to be 
leſs pleaſant, and at laſt even nauſcous and loath- 


ſome. 


ages to China, and the Maluccoes. Heylya. ; 


taſte and agreeable to the ſtomach, till hunger and | 


NE 


are nauſcous to rational wift, 

Nav'seousLY. adv. [from nauſeous.) Loath- 
ſomely ; diſguſtfully. 

This, though cunningly concealed, as well: 
knowing how nauſcoufly that drug would go down: 
in a lawful monarchy, which was preſcribed for 
a rebellious commonwealth, yet they always kept 
in reſerve. Dryden. 

Their ſatire's praiſe ; 1 
So nauſeoufly and fo unlike they paint. 's Diſp. 

n 1. . | from nauſeous, ] "fan og 
ſomeneſs ; quality of raiſing diſguſt. 

The nic i of ſuch company diſguſts a rea- 
ſonable man, when he ſees he can hardly ap- 
proach greatneſs but as a moated caſtle ; he muſt 
firſt paſs through the mud and filth with which it 
is encompaſſed. Dryden's Aur eng be. 

Nav'TicaL. $46: nauticus, Lat. Pertaining 

Nav'Tick. to ſailors. f 

He elegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the mnawica! compaſs with «ue 

4 aut magng. Camdens. 

NAUTILUS. n. ſ. ¶ Latin; nautile, Fr.] A ſhell 
fiſh furniſhed with ſomething analagous to oars 
and a fail. 

Learn of the little nauzi/us to ſail, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving * 


. 
Nw/vy. n. ſ. [from navis, Latin. ] An aſſembly 
of ſhips, commonly ſhips of war; a fleet. 
On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puitfant zavy. 
Shak:ſpeare's Richard III. 
Levy money, and return the ſame to the trea-- 
ſurer of the navy for his majeſty's uſe. Cl u cudin. 
The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their bear, 
Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden. 
Nav. adv. [ua, Saxon, or ne aye. | 
1. No; an adverb of negation. -- 
Diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, , 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay. Denham. 
2. Not only ſo, but more. A word of ampli- 
fication. 
A good man always profits by his endeavour, 
yea, when he is abfent ; nay, when dead, by his- 
example and memory; ſo good authors in their 
ſtile. Hen Johnſon's Diſcovery. 
He catechized the children in his — 
iving liberty invitation to as many as would, 
4 _ and — . F, ell.. 
This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
is ſufficiently recompenſed by his other excellen-- 
cies ; nay, this very fault is not without its beau- 
ties: for the moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be 
pleaſed. a Dryden. 
If a ſon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the 
criminal but his whole family would be routed 
out, nay, the inhabitants of the place where be 
lived, would be put to the ſword, , the place: 
itſelf would be razed. Addiſon's Spettutor. 
3- Word of refuſal. a 
They have beaten us openly. uncondemned, be- 
ing Romans, and have caſt us into prifon ; and 
now do they thruſt us out privily ; aay verily z. 
but let them come themſelves and fetch us out. 
Ack, Xxvi. 37. 
The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ftork. 
would not be ſaid auy ; ſo that at laſt he promiſed 


him to come. LEflrazge.. 
He that will not when be may, 
When he would he ſhall have nay. Proverb... 


Na'/ywokp. . r and 0 d.] : 
1. The ſide of denial ; the ſaying nay. Not in- 
uſe. 

You would belie v my ſaying, 


Howe'er you lean to th' neyword. Shak Nint. Tale. 


2. A proverbial reproach : a bye word. 

If 1 do not gull him into az<yw9d, and make him 
a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie ſtraight in my bed. W. Tw. Ng br. 
3. A watchword. Net in uſe. 

I bave ſpoke with ber; and we have a naywdrd/ 
how to know one another. I come to her in. 


white, and cry mum; ſhe cries budget; and by- 


that we know one another. Shakeſpeare, 


Ray. 
Old thread-bare phraſes will often-make you 


nf oration and apply them, * 
rs. 


- 


. | Ne. «dv, (Saxon. . 


NEA 
of very frequent uſe, both ſingly and by contrae- 
tion in compound words z. as, vill for ne will or 
will not; nas for ne has or has not; nis for nc is or is 
nat.] Neither; and not. | | 
His warlike ſhield all cover'd cloſely was, 
Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, 

Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs. Spenſer. 

Near, u. ſ. [ ng, Iſlandick.] A fiſt, It is re- 
tained in Scotland; and in the plural neavss, 

Give me thy neaf, Monſieur Muſtardſeed. Shak. 

To NETAL. v. 4. | onozlan, Sax. to kindle. ] To 
temper by a gradual and regulated heat. 

The workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch re- 
lentings of fire, as they call their n-aling heats ; 
leſt it ſhould ſhiver by a violent ſucceeding of air 
in the room of fire. Digby. 

_ This did happen for want of the glaſſes being 
Fradually cooled or nealed. Boyle. 
If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ſteel, 
nal it firſt, becauſe it will make it ſofter, and 
conſequently work eafier. The common way is 
to give it a blood red heat in the fire, then let it 
cool of itſelf. Mo vn s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
To NEAL. v. n. To be tempered in fire. 
Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein if 
they ſtand and nc, the imperſect metals vapour 
away. | 
Ng Av. adj. nepplod, Saxon; nzprix, poor.] 
Low ; decreſcent. Uſed only of the tide, an 
therefore ſometimes uſed ſubſtantively. 
The mothers of waters, the great deep, hath loſt 
nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion of 
ebbing and flowing, of high ſprings and dead reaps, 
are as conſtant as the changes of the moon. | 
here Hakevill on Providence. 
How doth the ſea conſtantly obſerve its ebbs aud 
flows, its ſprings and neap-tides, and ſtill retain 
its ſaltneſs, ſo convenient for the maintenance of 
- its inhabitants. Ray. 
NEAR. prep. nen, Saxon; naer, Dutch an 
Scottiſh.] At no great diſtance from; cloſe to; 
nigh; not far from. It is uſed both of place and 
time. x | 
x I have heard thee ſay, 
No grief did ever come ſo nar thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. Sabi. 
Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks I 
give, | 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. Sha. 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought, 
And both the people xr deſtruction brought. 
Dryden. 
To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryd. 
This child was very cr being excluded put of 
the ſpecies of man, barely % his ſhape. Locke. 
NAR. adv. | | 
1.. Almoſt. | 
Whoſe fame by every tongue is for her minerals 
hurl'd, "I 
Near from the mid-day's point thro'out the weſtern 
world, | aht. 
2. At hand; not far off. Unleſs it be rather 
in this ſenſe an adjectis e. | 
Thoun art zcar in their mouth, and far from their 
reins. | Fer. xii. 2. 
He ſerv'd great Hector, and was ever nar, 


Not with his trurzpet only, but his ſpear. Dryd.n. | 


3. Within a litile. | 

Self- pleaſing and humourous minds are fo ſenſi- 
ble of every reſtraint, as they will go wr to tinnk 
their girdles and garters to be bonds and thackl: s, 

, Bacu.s * fs , 

This eagle ſhall! go near, one time or other, to 
take you for a hare, Lb ftrangc. 

He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, wou'd 
pay now about twenty-five pounds per πmum; 
which would be eur about the yearly value of 
the land. | Locke. 
I be Caſtilian would rather have died in ſlavery 
than paid ſuch a tum as he found would go 2. to 
ruin him. Addiſon. 

Nr ar. adj. | Fe 

1, Not diſtant in place or time. [Sometimes it 
is dvabtful whether »-- be an adjective or adverb.] 

1 his city is 2 to flee unto... Gen, Xix. 20. 


" 


— 


at a marer view loſt much of their terrour. 


N E A 


Accidents, which however dreadful at a 2 
ell. 
The will free from the determination of ſuch 


deſires, is lefc to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. 


- che. 

After he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
pleaſes, he is not one jot nearer the end of ſuch ad- 
dition than at firſt ſetting out. Locke. 

Whether they nearer liv'd to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled for human crimes; 
Whether the hermits of the deſart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught. Harte, 

2. Advanced towards the end of an enterpriſe 
or diſquiſition. 

Unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more 
certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt, in 
ſuch ſort that all churches in the world ſhould 
know them to be the beſt, and ſo know them that 
there may not remain any queſtion about this 
point; we are not a wit the nearer for that they 
have hitherto ſaid. | Hooker, 

3. Direct; ſtreight; not winding. 

Taught to live the »-ars/t way. Milton, 

To meaſure life, learn then betimes, and know 
Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the ncare/t way. Mill. 

4. Cloſe ; not rambling ; obſervant of ſtile 0 
manner of the thing copied. | 

Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the neareſt, 
the moſt poetical, and the moſt ſonorious of any 
tranſlation of the ZXaneid. Yet though he takes 
the advantage of blank verſe, he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always 
hit his ſenſe. Dryden. | 
5, Cloſely related. 

If one ſhall approach to any that is near of kin 
to him. Lev. xviii. 6. 

6. Intimate; familiar ; admitted to confidence. 

If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men with the imputation of being near 
their maſter. Shakeſp. 

7. Touching; preſſing ; affecting; dear. 

Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts 
Againſt my neu- of life. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be 
deceived than not, in a matter of ſo great and 
near concernment. Locke. 

8. Parſimonious, inclining to covetouſneſs ; as a 
near man. 

Ny ax hand. Cloſely; without acting or wait- 
ing at a diſtance. | 

The entering ne hand into the manner or per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, hath 
overturned the opinion of the poſſibility or impoſ- 
ſibility. Bacon's Ho!y Mur. 

NENVAL x. adv. [from near. ] 

t. At no great diſtance; not remotely. 

Many are the enemies of the prieſthood ; they 
are diligent to obſerve whatever may nearly or re- 
motely blemiſh it. Attorbury. 

2. Cloſely ; preſſingly. 

Nearly it now concerns us, to be ſure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

It concerneth them nearly, to preſerve that go- 
vernment which they had truſted with their mo- 
ney. Swift. 

3. In a niggardly manner. 

Nra'xNess. nf. [from near.] 

1. Cloſeneſs; not remoteneſs; approach. 

God, by reaſon of »:arm/5, forbad them to be 
iike the Canaanites or Egyptians. outer. 

Delicate ſculptures be helped with nan, and 
crofs with diſtance ; which was well ſeen in the 
controverſy between Phidias and Alcmenes about 
the ſtatue of Venus. IF ation, 

Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are iu ſuch a 1-91» to 
God, may well be all fire and love, but — a 
ſuch a diſtance cannot find the effects of it. Dat 

The beſt rule is to be guided by the arms, 
or diſtance at which the repetitions are placed in 
the original. Pope. 

2. Alliance of blood or affection. 

Whether there be any ſecret paſſages of ſym- 
pathy between perſons of near blood; as, parents, 
children, brothers and ſiſters. There be many 
reports in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons 


. 
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| of ſuch nearneſi, men have had an inward feeling 
of it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

3- Tendency to avarice ; caut ion of expence. 

It ſhews in the king a nearne/s, but yet with a 
kind of juſtneſs. So theſe little grains of gold and 
filyer, helped not a little to make up the great 
heap. Bacon's Henry VII. 

NEAT. a. /. [neat ni ven, Saxon; nat, Iſland- 
ick and Scottiſh. 5 | 

1. Black cattle; oxen. It is commonly uſed 
collectively. 

The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all called n-at. SBak. Winter's Tal:, 

Smoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee in bacon, 
neats tongues, and martlemas beef. Bacon's Nut. Ii. 

His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 
And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as great. 
Sandy, 

What care of neat, or ſheep is to be had, 
I ſing Mecænas. May's Vigil, 

Some kick'd until they can feel, whether 


A ſhoe be Spaniſh or ct leather. Hudibre:, 
As great a drover, and as great 
A critick too, in hog or neat. Hudibras, 


Set it in rich mould, with cat dung and lime, 
Mortimer . 
2. A ſingle cow or ox, 
Who both by his calf and his lamb will be 
known, 
May well kill a cat and a ſheep of his own. T. 
Go and get me ſome repaſt— 
What ſay you to a nat foot? 
'Tis paſſing good; I prithee, let me have it. $a, 
NEAT. adj. Inet, French; nitidus, Latin. ] 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quick- 
neſs and paſſion ; the expreſſion humble, yet as 
pure as the language will afford; neat, but no: 


florid ; eaſy, and yet lively. Pope. 
2. Cleanly. 
Herbs and other country meſſes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton, 


If you were to ſee her, you would wonder 
what poor body it was, that was ſo ſurpriſingly 
n:at and clean. Law, 
3. Pure; unadulterated ; unmingled : now uſed 
only in the cant of trade, but formerly more ex- 
tenſive. 
Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall ; 
Neu and divine drink. Chapman's Odyſſ.v. 
When the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, 
gat our cheere, ; 
My good old ardent wine, with ſmall ; and our 
inferiour mates 

Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thou 
driakſt without thoſe crutes 

Our old wine, cute. Chapman, 

N#/aTHERD. n. /. [neaSyne, Sax.] A cows, 
keeper; one who has the care of black cattle. 
EVN, bubulcus, 

There n9:b:rd with cur and his horn, 

Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuſſir, 
The ſwains and tardy nr-atherds came, and lait 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. Dryden. 

| N&/aTLy. adv. | from my 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; ſprucely. 
I will never truſt a man again for keeping bis 


{| ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing 


in him, by wearing his apparel =catly. Shakeſpeare. 
To love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances neatly gilt. Je. 
2, Cleanlily. 
| Ne«x'TNXESS.' . .. {from neat.) 
1. Spruceneſs ; elegance without dignity. 
Pelagius carped at the curious neatre/; of men's 
pparel. Hocker. 
2. Cleanlineſs. 
Nux. u. /. [nebbe, Saxon. 
I. Noſe; beak; mouth. Retained in the north, 
How ſhe holds up the »e+/ the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. Shit: >. 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long nb. acorns 
2. [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. See Nis. 
NEBULA. n, }. N It is applied to ap- 
pearances like a cloud, in the human body ; as alto 


to films upon the eyes. 
Ne'srL.095. 
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Ne'svtovs. adj. [nebulſus, Lat.] Miſty; cloudy. 
NEC CESSARIES. . J. | from nec: ferry. ] Things not 
only convenient but needful; things not to be 
left out of daily uſe. ibu deut natura negatts. 

Toe ſupernatural neeeffarics are, the preventing, 
aſſiſtng, and renewing grace of God, which we 
ſuppoſe God ready to annex to the revelation of 
his will, in the hearts of all that with obedient 
humble ſpirits receive and fincerely embrace it. 

Hammonds Fund amontabs. 

We are to aſk of God ſuch necrfſurics of life as 
are needſul to us, while we live here. Duty af Man. 

The right a ſon has, to be maintained and pr6- 
vided with the wie and conveniencies of life, 
out of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to ſuc- 
ceed to his father's property for his own good. 

Locke. 

Nt'crSSARTLY. adv. [ from neceſſary.] 

1. Indupenſſibly. . 

I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, what 
one article of Chriſtian faith, or what duty required 
receſſarily unto all men's ſalvation. there is, which 
the very reading of the word of God is not apt to 
notify. Hooker. 

Every thing is endowed with ſuch a natural 
principle, whereby it is neceſſ..9:ly inclined to pro- 
mote its own preſervation and well-being. JJ kins. 

2. By inevitable conſequence. 

They who recall the church unto that which 
was at the firſt, muſt neceſſivtly ſet bounds and li- 
mits unto their ſpeeches. Hooker. 

3. By fate ; not freely. 

The church is not of ſuch a nature as would ne- 
ceſſurih, once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever. 

Pear jon. 

They ſubjected God to the fatal chain of cauſes, 
whereas they ſhould have reſolved the neceſſity of 
all inferiour events into the free determination of 
God himſelf; who executes n:c:[arily, that which 
he firſt propoſed freely. South, 

Ne'ctsSARINESS. u. fo [from necefſary.] The 
ſtate of being neceſſary. 

NE/CESSARY. adj. | nec: Dr ius, Latin.] 

1. Needful ; indiſpenſably requiſite. 

Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the ſame 
ſanAit» which is in God, it will be neceſſary to de- 
clare what is this holineſs which maketh men be 
accounted holy ones, and called ſaints. Pearſon. 

All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood ; 

'Tis only ve, to be good. Dryd-n's Aurengs. 

A certain Kind of temper is nzc;F.ry to the plea- 
ſure and quietneſs of our minds, conſequently to 
our happineſs; and that is holineſs and goodneſs, 

Tillotſon. 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the mi- 
litary government and the revenues, and reck- 
on them among what ſhall be thought nec-ſary 


for their barrier. | Swift. 
2. Not free ; fatal ; impelled by fate. 
Death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come when it will come. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Concluſive; deciſive by inevitable conſe- 
quence. 

They reſolve us not, what they underſtand by 
the commandment of the word ; whether a literal 
and formal commandment, or a commandment 
inferred by any n-ceſar y inference. Vite. 

No man can ew by any nc:Yary argument, that 
it is naturally impoſſible that all the relations con- 
cerning America ſoul! be falſe. Ti/It{-n. 

To Negce'ss1TATE. v. a | from necrſſitas, Lat. 
To make neceſſary; not to leave free; to exempt 
from choice. 

Haſt thou proudly afcribed the good thou haſt 
done to thy own itrength, or imputed thy fins and 
follies to the nce/ſiteting and inevitable decrees of 
God. Duppa's Rules for Devotin, 

The marquis of Newcaſtle being preſſed on 
both fides, Was neceſitrated to draw all his army 
ito York. Clarendon. 

Man ſeduc'd, 
And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker: no decree of nune 
Concurring to necgſſitate his fall. All kon. 

Our voluntary iervice he requires, 

Not our neceſſitated. Milton's Paradiſi Loft. 
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nations, perſuaſions, or inflexions of the under- 
ſtanding, or will of rational creatures doth deceive 
the underſtanding, or pervert the will, or ite 
or incliac either to any moral cuil. Hale. 

The politician never thought that he might fall 
dangerouſly fick, and that ficknels »-c:{/itute lus 

removal from the court. South, 

Th' Eternal, ben he did the world create 
And other agents did neceſctate ; 

So what he ordered they by nature do ; 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 
Man only boaſts an arbitrary ſtats. Dr den. 

The perfections of any perſon may create our 
veneration ; his power, our fear ; and his autho- 
rity ariſing thence, a ſervile and nec:/itatd obedi- 
ence ; but love can be produced only by kind- 
neſs. Rogers. 

NrcrsstrTiox. . /. [from neceſſitate. ] The 
act of making neceſſary ; fatal compulſion. 

This neceflity, grounded upon the nee of 
a man's will without his will, is ſo far from lef- 
ſening thoſe difficulties which flow from the fatal 
deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it increaſeth them. 

bramball againſt Hobbes. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a 
neceſſtation to one; where the lu doth not name 
a certain heir, there is no nece//itation to du, and 
there they have power or liberty to chooſe. #ramb. 

Nece'ss1T1ED. adj. | from city.] In a ftate 
of want. Not uſed. 

This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 
I bad her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 
Neceſſiticd to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Shatjp. Al's well that end: w. 

Nece'ssiTous. adj. [from nece/ſity.} Preiſed 
with poverty. 

They who were envied, found no ſatisfaction iu 
what they were envied for, being pour and ne- 
er ſſatous. Clarendon, 

In legal ſeizures, and righting himſelf on thoſe 
who, though not perfectly inſolvent, are yet very 
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\ncce{ſitour, a good man will not be haſty in going to 


extremities. Keutilawell. 

There are multitudes of neceſſiuaus heirs and pe- 
nurious parents, parſons in pinching circumſtances, 
with numerous families of children. Arbuthnot. 

Nece'ssiTousNESS. u. . | from neceſſitous. | 
Poverty ; want ; need. 

Univerſal peace is demonſtration of univerſal 
plenty, for where there is want and nc e, 
there will be quarrelling. Burnet's Theory. 

Nece'ss1TUDE. 7. . | from necefſituds, Latin. | 

1. Want; need. 

The mutual ved of human nature neceſſa- 
rily maintain mutual offices between them. Hale. 

2. Friendſhip. 

Nxce'ss1TY. 3. ſ. [neceſſitas, Lat.] 

1. Cogency ; compulſion ; fatality. 

Neceſſity and chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milian. 

Though there be no natural neceſſity, that ſuch 
things muſt be ſo, and that they cannot poſſibly be 
otherwiſe, without implying a cqutradiction ; yet 
may they be ſo certain as not to admit of any rea- 
ſonable doubt concerning them. Vikins. 

2. State of being necetiary ; indiſpenſableneſs, 

Urgethe nece//ity, and ſtate of times. Shake /p. 

Racine uſed the chorus in his Eſther, but not 
that he found any e of it: it was only to 
give the ladies an occaſion of entertaining the King 
with vocal muſick. Dr yden. 

We ſee the iy of an augmentation, to bring 
the enemy to reaton. Ad. len. 

3. Want; need; poverty. 

The art of our e ities is ſtrange, 

That can make vile things precious. Shakeſpeare. 

The cauſe of all the diſtractions in his court 
or army, proceeeded from the extreme poverty, 
and neceſſity his majeſty was in. Clurendon. 

We are firſt to conſult our own necefſities, but 
then the ties of our neighbours have a chriſ- 
tian right to a part of what we have to ſpare. 

5 L' Eſtrange. 
4. Things neceſſary for human life. 
Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 
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With comforting repoſe, and not for us 
To witſte theſe times. Shakeſprare's II. 

Great part of the world are free from the ns 
cia of labour and employment, and have their 
time and fortunes in their own diſpoſal. Law. 

5- Cogency of argument; inevitable conſa- 
quence. 0 

There never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, 
v hoſe apprehenſtons are ſober, and by a penſive 
inſpection adviied, but that he hath found by an ir- 
reſiſtible nec;//ity, one true God and everlaſting de- 
ing. Raleigh His. 

Good- nature or beneficence and candour, is the 
product of right reaſon ; which of neceffity will 
give allowance to the failings of others. Dryden. 

6. Violence; compuliton, 

Never ſhall 
Our heads get out ; if once within we be, 
But ſtay, compell'd by ſtrong necefſitie. Chapman. 

NECK. . J. [Pneca, Saxon ; neck, Dutch. ] 

1. The part between tha head and body. 

He'll beat Aufidius head below his kuce, 

And tread upon his neck, SH prare'; Corio anus 

The length of the face twice exceedeth that of 
the nc. Brown's Pulger Frioms, 

She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt you 

tow rs, N 
And thruſt out her long ac, even to your doors. 
Dryden. 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and de- 
tence of the female . Audi, on. 

2. A long narrow part. 

The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of 
land, between the ſea on the one part, and the 
harbour water on the other. ; ac, 

Thou walKk'tt as on a narrow mountain's acc, 

A dreadful height, with ſcanty room to read. Dry. 

3. On tbe Nxck ; immediately after; from one 
following another cloſely. 

He depos'd the king, 
And, on the neck of that, taſk'd the whole ſtate. Sh. 

The ſecond way to aggregate fin, is by addition 
of fin to fin, and that is done ſundry ways; firft 
by committing one fin on the neck of another; as 
David ſinned, when he added murther to adultery, 

| Perkins. 

Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that 
Ferdinando and Iſabella had concluded a peace. 

Bacen. 

4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
any thing being done; or, to do more than half. 

Ne/cxByEEe. n./. [neck and beef.] The coarſe 
fleſh of the neck of cattle, ſold to the poor at a 
very cheap rate. q 

They'll ſell (as cheap as n«c&#-bcef for counters. 

Swift. 

Nez'cxcLoATH. . /. [vt and cloath.] Th 
which men wear on their neck. "—- 

Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry Sunday morn thy n-ctclaath plait? Gay, 

NI CKATEE. n. /. A gorget; handker- 

Nz'cKEKcHiEF. I chief for a woman's neck. 

Ne'cxLACE. n. /. | neck and lace. ] An ornamen- 
tal ſtring of beads or precious worn by 
women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtates in 
their cars. Both men and women More torques, 
chains, or xec&laces of filver and gold ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, Arbuthnct on Coins. 
Or lote or heart, or n-c{lace, at a ball. Pope. 
Ne/cxwEeD. n./. [nxt and weed.] Hemp : in 
ridicule. | 
Nr'cRoMANCER. 8. f, ſox; and glg. ] One 
who by charms can converſe with the ghoſts of the 
dead; a conjurer ; an inchanter. 

I am employed like the general who was forced 
to Kill his enemies twice over, whom a n:cromanc-r 
had raiſed to life. Swift's Miſcelian. 
NICO N. #. / C and ne; necromangey 
French. } 

1. The art of revealing future events, by com- 
munication with the dead. 

The reſurrection of Samuel is nothing but delu- 
ſiou in the practice of necromancy and popular con 


Neither the Divine Providence, or his determu- 
4 


Not for delights ; times to repair our nature ! 


ception of ghoſts. Brown, 
2. Enchantment ; conjuration, 
Vol, II. Ne. 30. He 
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He did it partly by necromancy, wherein he was 
much ſkilled. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Thus palace ſtandeth in the air, 
By necroman-cy placed there, 
That it no tempeſts needs to fear. Drayton. 
NEe'cTARED. adj. | from ne#ar.] Tinged with 
near; mingled with nectar; abounding with 
near. * 
| He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar d leavers ſtrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 
How charming is divine philoſophy ! | 
Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of »:#r'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the n:#ar'd feaſts of Jove. Fenton. 
NecTateous. adj. [reFarecus, Latin.] Refem- 
bling nectar; ſweet as near. | 
| Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 
The juice nc@arzo:s and the balmy dew. Pope. 
NEe'cTARINE. adj. from ne&ar.] Sweet as 
nectar. | 
To their ſupper-fruits they felt ; 
Nectar ine fruits. Mihon. 
Nte/cTARINE. nf. [nefarine, French. ] A fruit 
of the plum kind. Wo 
This fruit differs from a peach in having a 
ſmooth rind and the fleſh firmer. Miller. 
The only ne&ar:mes are the murry and the French; 
of the laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the 
_ beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; 
of the murry there are ſeveral ſorts. Temple. 
NEED. a. f. [neov, Saxon; nod, Dutch. 
1. Exigency; preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 
The very ſtream of his life; and the buſineſs 
he hath helmed, muſt, upon a warranted need, 
give him a better proclamation. Shakeſpeare. 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 


In the camp of Dan, 
Be efficacious in thee now at ned. Milt. Agon. 
In thy native innocence proceed, 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 
2. Want; diſtreſsful poverty, 
: Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shak. 
Defer not to give to him that is in ved. Eccluſ. 
The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds; 
And laid her up for their extreameſt needs ; - 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 
SGod ſometimes calls upon thee to reheve the 
eds of thy brother, ſometimes the neceſüties of 
thy country, and ſometimes the urgent wants of 
- thy prince. South, 
3- Want; lack of any thing for uſe. | 
God grant we never may have nd of you. Shak. 
God who fees all things intuitively, neither 
Aands in need of logic, nor uſes it. Baker. 
To NEED. v. a. [from the noun. ] To want; to 
lack ; to be in want of; to require. | 
. Baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. Shep. K. Lear. 


Milton, 


The whole need not a phyſician, but the ſick. | 


Matthew. 
FT Thouthy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhalt reed. Milt. 
To aſk whether the will has freedom ? is to aſk, 
whether one power has another? a qusſtion too 
abſurd to ned an anſwer. Locke. 
To NEED. v. u. 
1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here ed me whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Sper/. 
When we have done it, we have done all that 
is in our power, ar! all that needs, Locke. 
2. To have neceſſity of any thing; to be in want 
of any thing. | 
We have inſtances of perception whuſt we are 
aſleep: but how incoherent and how little con- 
formable to the perſectiou of a rational being, 
"thoſe who are acquainted with dzearns need not be 
told, | Lecke. 


nceded but uſe the word body. 


compaſs ſtands regularly north and ſouth, 
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in the complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, 

Locke. 
NeE'veER. . . [from ned.] One that wants any 

thing. | 

Tf the time thruſt forth 

A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 

O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 

And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 

In th' abſence of the needer. Shakeſp. Car iolumus. 

Nre'DEUL. adj. | need and full. Neceſſary; in- 
diſpenſably requiſite. 

Give us all things that be need, both for our 
ſouls and bodies. Comm Prayer. 
Do you confent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As ne:dfl in our loves, fitting our duty? Shaksſp. 

All things ed for defence abound, 
Mueſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the round. 

Dryden. 

To my preſent purpoſe it is not :c-df#/ to uſe 
arguments, to evince the world to be finite. Locke. 

A lonely defart and an empty land, 

Shall ſcarce afford, for necdful hours of reſt, 

A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. di ſon. 
Net/veuLlLy. adv. [from needful.] Neceſſarily. 

They who 

Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 

And like them too; muſt needfully, tho' few, 

Be of the beſt. Ben TJorſon. 
NE'tvrULNESS. u. ſ. [ from ef] Neceſhty. 
Nzt'viLY. adv. [from medy.] In poverty; 

poorly. 

Nx Dix Ess. #. f. [from needy.] Want; po- 
verty. 

Whereas men have many reaſons to perſuade ; 
to uſe them all at once, weakeneth them. For it 
argueth a needineſs in every of the reaſons, as if 
one did not truſt to any of them, but fled from 
one to another. * Bacon. 

NEE DLE. ». ſ. [nx%vl, Saxon.] 

1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to 
pierce cloath, and perforated at the other to re- 
ceive the thread, uſed in ſewing. 

For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers. 

Dryden. 

The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt 
fineſt nced/c, doth appear as a blunt rough bar of 
iron coming from the furnace of the forge. Hi/kins, 

2. The ſmall ſteel bar which in the mariners 


Go bid the elle its dear north forſake, 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth bend. 
Conley. 
The uſe of the loadſtone, and the mariners nee- 
dle was not then known. Burnet's Theor y. 
Nee'pLiE-riSH. u. . | belone ; needle and fiſh. ] A 
kind of ſea fiſh. 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the * 
ä 8 ward, 
Nx“ DLE TV L. 3. ſ. [needle and full.} As much 
thread as is generally put at one time in the needle. 
NEE DLE. n. ſ. [ from needl:.] He who 
Nre/DLEMAKER. | makes needles. 
Nre#prtwoRk. . f. [needle and work. ] 
1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 
2. Embroidery by the needle. 
In necd{ervorks and embroideries, it is more pleaſ- 
ing to have a lively work upon a lightſome ground, | 
than a dark and melancholy work upon a light- 
fome ground. Bacon. 
In a curious brede of need/e2vork, one colour falls 
away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo in- 
ſenſibly, that we ſee the variety without being able 
to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from 
the firſt appearance of the other. Addifon. 
Nez DLESS. adj. | from need. ] 
1. Unneceſſary; not requiſite. 
Their exception againſt eaſineſs,. as if that did 
nouriſh ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a 
need/ ſs jealouſy. Hooker 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubr; ' 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward. Sbak:/, 
Would not theſe be great and needleſs abatements 
of their happineſs, if it were confined within the f 


He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree 


NEF 


Money we either lock up in cheſts, or waſte . 
in nerd and ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, 
whilſt the poor and the diſtreſſed want it for ne- 
ceſlary uſes. Law, 

2. Not wanting. Out of uſe. 

For his weeping in the ne-dleſs ſtream, 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, 

As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 

To that which had too much. Shakeſpeare, 

Net'vLESLY. adv. | from ned!{eſ;.] Unneceſla 
rily ; without need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, 
and needl.ſiy advance orthography into a trouble- 
ſome art. older, 

Net'vLESSNESS. n. ſ. [from necdliſi.] Unne- 
ceſſarineſs. 

To explain St. Paul's epiſtles, after ſo great a 
train of expoſitors, might ſeem cenſurable for its 
needleſſreſs, did not daily examples of pious and 
learned men juſtify it. | Locke. 

NeE'pMENT. 2. from need. ] Something ne- 
ceſſary. 

Behind 
His ſcrip did hang, in which his needments he did 
bind. Spenſer, 

Ntevs. adv. [never, Saxon, unwilling. } Ne- 
ceſſarily; by compulſion; indiſpenſably. 

The general and perpetual voice of men is 25 
the ſentence of God himſelf; for that which all 
men have at all times learned, nature herſelf muſt 
nerds have taught. Hooker, 

God muſt ne have done the thing which they 
imagine was to be done. Hooker, 

I muſt »«ds after him, madam, with my letter. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Another being elected and his ambaſſadors re- 
turned, he would zeeds Know the cauſe of his re- 
pulſe. Davic:. 

J perceive 
Thy mortal ſight to fail: objects divine 
Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Milt: 

To ſay the principles of nature muſt ved be 
ſuch as philoſophy makes them, is to ſet bounds to 
omnipoteice. Glanville, 

A trial at law muſt need be innocent in itſelf, 
when nothing elſe corrupts it; becauſe it is a thing 
which we cannot but want, and there is no living 
in this world without it. Kettlews!!, 

I have affairs below, 

Which I mult ned: diſpatch before I go. Dr yds, 

Nx“ gv. adj. | from need.) Poor; neceflitous ; 
diſtreſſed by poverty. 

Their gates to all were open evermore, 

And one fat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. 
Spenſer, 

— In hls need ſhop a tortoiſe hung, Y 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Julict. 

The poor and needy praiſe thy name. P 
We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain 
life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt. 

Temple. 
Being put to right himſelf upon the needy, he 
will look. upon it as a call from God to charity. 
Kettlenwill, 
Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of ſtate, 
Fhoſe ſeeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, 
And chuſe the nedy virgin, chaſte and fair. Clavv. 

To relieve the needy, and comfort the afflicted, 
are duties that fall in our way every day. Addiſon. 
Nz'sx. | for er.] 

It appears I am no horſe, 

That I can argue and diſcourſe ; 

Have but two legs, and nc er a tail. Hudibras. 
Ty NEESsE. v. n. | nyſe, Daniſh ; nieſen, Dutch. ] 
To fneeſe; to diſcharge flatulencies by the noſe- 
Retained in Scotland. 

He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him; 
and the child n:ſcd ſeven times, and opened his 
eyes. 2 Kings, iv. 35. 

By his nee/ings a light doth ſhine, and his eyes 
are like the eye-lids of the morning. Jab, xli. 18. 

NEF. n. . ou French; from nave. ] The body 
of a church; nave. 


compaſs of thus life only. Atterbury. | 
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The church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the 
moſt handſume, luminous, diſencumbered build- 
ing in Italy. The long / conſiſts of a row of 
five cupolas, the crulſs one has on each fide a ſin- 
gle cupola deeper than the others. Lldiifer. 

Nzra'kious, adj. | refarws, Lat.] Wicked; 
abominable. 

The moſt zefariovs baſtards, are they whom the 
law ſtiles inceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten 
between aſcendants and deſcendants, and between 
collateral, as far as the divine prohibition extends. 

| life Parergon. 

NEGA'TION. 3. /. | »-gatio, Latin; negation, 
French.) 

1. Denial: the contrary to affirm tion, 

Our aſſertions and nepatizns ſhould be yea and 
nay, for whatſoever is more than theſe is fin. K-g. 

2. Deicription by denial, or excluſion, or ex- 
ception, 

N:ga/in is the abſence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceflity to 
be preſent with ut ; as when we fay a ſtone is in- 
animate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Logi. &. 

Chance ſignifies, that all events called cafual, 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and na- 
turally produced according to the determinate fi- 
gutes, textures, and motions of thoſe bodies, with 
ttus only negation, that thoſe inanimate bodies are 
not conſcious of their own operations. Bentley. 

3. Argument drawn from denial. 

It may be proved in the way of negation, that 
they came not from Europe, as having no remain- 
der of the arts, learning, and civilities of it. Heyly-. 

N+'GATIVE. adj. ¶ ga, Fr. negativas, Lat.] 

1, Denying : contrary to aftrmative. 

2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. 

here is another way of denying Chriſt with our 
mouths which is negative, when we do not ac- 
knowledge and confeſs him. South, 

Conſider the neceſſary connection that is be- 
tween the z:gative and poſitive part of our duty. 

Tillat ſon. 

3. Having the power to withhold, though not 
to compel. 

Denying me any power of a n{gaiire voice as 
King, they are not aſhamed to ſcek to deprive me 
of the liberty of uſing my reaſon with a good con- 
ſcience. King Charles. 

Nr'caTIveE. . . 

I. A propoſition by which ſomething is denied. 

Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty ; 
they are uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſſi- 
ble to be proved. Tillotſon. 

2. A particle of denial; as, nat. 

A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 

But by an heap of negatives combin'd ; 
Aſk what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleaveland. 

Ne'GATIVELY. adj. [from ti.] | 

1. With denial ; in the form of denial ; not af- 


- firmatively. . 


When I aſked him whether he had not drunk at 
all ? he anſwered --gatively, Boyle. 

2. In form of ſpeech unplying the abſence of 
ſomething. 

The fathers draw arguments from the Scrip- 
tures =. gatively, in reproof of that which is evil; 
Scriptures teach it not, avoid it therefore. Hooker. 

To this I ſhall ſuggeſt ſomething by way of an- 
ſw er, both zegatively and poſitively. Wilkins. 

I ſhall ſew what this image of God in man is, 
#-catively, by ſhewing wherein it does not conſiſt; 
and poſitively, by ſhewing wherein it does. Suh. 

To NEGLECT. v. a. 33 Latin. ] 

1. To omit by careleſſneſs. 

Heaven, 
Where honour due and rev'rence none gl: 
Milton. 
2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 
If he neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church. 
Milton. 

This my long ſuff ring and my day of grace, 
Ttofe who n-g/e# and ſcorn ſhall never taſte, Mil. 

3. To poſtpone. 

I have been long a ſleeper ; but Itruſt 
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My abſence doth 5/47 no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been concluded. 
Shakeſpeare, 

NzoLr'ct. ». ſ. [nex/e&us, Latin.] 

1. Inſtance of inattention. 

2. Careleſs treatment ; ſcornful inattention. 

I have perceived a mott faint n«g/& of late, 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curioſity, than as a very pretence or purpoſe of 
unkindneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

3- Negligence ; frequency of negleR. 

Age breeds neg/e# in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 

Are not beheld at half their greatneſs. Denbam. 

4. State of being unregarded. 

Reſcue my poor remains from vile neg/:, 

With virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, 
And decent emblem. Prior. 

NecLe'cTER. u. ſ. [from neglict.] One who 
neglects. , 

NxscLE'cTFUL. adj. lect and full. 

1. Heedleſs; eter, — 4. of. 

Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the ſenſes, 
but being to be framed to the underſtanding, peo- 
ple are neg,L ful of a faculty they are apt to think 
wants nothing. Locke 

Though the Romans had no great genius for 
trade, yet they were not entirely neg/:&ful of it. 

Avbutbnot on Coins, 

2. Treating with indifference. 

If the father careſs them when they do well, 
ſhew a cold and g countenance to them up- 
on doing ill, it will make them ſenſible of the dif- 
ference. Locle on Education, 

NecLir'cTFULLY.adv. [from negle/tful.] With 
heedleſs inattention ; careleſs indifference. A word 
not uſed. 

NecLE'cT1ON. . . [from negle?.] The tate 
of being negligent. 

Sleeping nrg/e&ion doth betray to loſs 
The conqueſts of our ſcarce cold conqueror. Sha. 

NecLz/cTive. adj. [from lt.] Inatten- 
tive to ; regardleſs of. 

I wanted not probabilities ſufficient to raiſe jea- 

louſies in any king's heart, not wholly ſtupid, and 

neg le dive of the publick peace. King Char les. 

5 NE'GLIGENCE. ». 4 | negligence, Fr. negligentia, 
atin. 

I. Han of omitting by heedleſſneſs, or of act- 


ing careleſsly. 

2. Inſtance of neglect. of 

She let it drop by n-gligence, 

And, to th' advantage, I being here, took't up. 
Shakeſpeare. 

NO Lie EST. adj. | negligent, Fr. neg/igens, 
Latin. 

t. dels heedleſs; habitually inattentive. 

My ſons, be not now negligent; for the Lord 
hath choſen you to ſtand before him. 2 Chron. 

2. Careleis of any particular: with of before a 
noun. 

Her daughters ſee her great zeal for religion; 
but then they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for all ſorts 
of finery. They ſee ſhe is not ng /igent of her de- 
vot ion; but then they ſee her more careful to pre- 
ſerve her complexion. Law 

We have been negligent in not hearing his voice. 

Bar. i. 19. 


. Scornfully regardleſs. 

Lo ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou gent of fame; 
With ev'ry muſe to grace thy ſong, 
May'ſt thou defpiſe a poet's name. Swift's Miſc, 

Ne'oL1GENTLY. adv. | from negligent. | 

1. Carleſ>ly ; heedleſs!y ; without exactneſs. 

Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination ; and whereas ſome of the ancients 
have ſaid that their motion is indeterminate, and 
their imagination indefinite, it is neg/izently ob- 
ſerved ; for ants go right forwards to their hills, 
and bees know the way to their hives. Bacon. 

Of all our elder plays, 

This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 
Great are their. faults, and glorious is their flame. 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 
Lofty and bold, but aeg gentiy dreſt. 


| draw out of Oxford, and the neighbouring garri 
* 
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In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, + 
Or negligently plac'd for thee alone. Prive, 


2. With ſcornful inattention. 

To NzcGo'TIATE. v. u. | ngociery Fr. from negs- 
tium, Lat.] To have intercourſe of buſineſs ; to 
traffick ; tu treat; whether of publick affairs, or 
private matters. 

Have you any commiſſion from your lord to ne- 
gotiate with my face ? Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

She was a buſy ating woman, and in 
withdrawing chamber had the fortunate conſpi- 
racy for the King againſt King Richard been 
hatched. Bac Henry VII. 

It is a common error in negociating ; Whereas 
men have many reaſons to perſuade, they ſtrive 
to uſe them all at once, which weakeneth ** 

Ac on. 

They that received the talents to negetiute withy 

did all of them, except one, make profit of them. 
Hammond. 

A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he under- 
takes to manage ; an embaſſador to betray his 
prince for whom he ſhould . gti. ate ; are crimes 
that double their maliguity from the quality of the 
actors. Decay of Piery. 

I can diſcover none of theſe intercourſes and ne- 


-| gotiations, unleſs that Luther negotiated with a 


black boar. Atterbur y. 

NtecoTia'T10N. n. ſ. [negociation, Fr. from ne- 

gntiate.] Treaty of buſineſs, whether publick or 
vate. 

Oil is low, ſmooth, and ſolid ; ſo are Spaniards 
obſerved to be in their motion: Though it be a 
queſtion yet unreſolved, whether their affected 
gravity and ſlowneſs in their negotiations have tend- 
ed to their prejudice or advantage. Howard, 

They ceaſed not from all worldly labour and ne- 
gat iatian. N lite. 

Nr OT ToR. . J. [negociateur, Fr. from ne- 
getiate.] One employed to treat with others. 

Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of 
our negotiators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much up- 
on their zeal in endeayouring to work the French 
up to their demands; but ſay nothing to juſti 
thoſe demands. Swift. 

NE'GRO, 5. ſ. [Spaniſh ; negre, Fr.] A - 


moore. 
Negroes tranſplanted into cold and flegmatic ha- 
bitations, continue their hue in themſelves and 
their generations. Browne 
Nete. . , [, Ilandick ; neef, Scottiſh. ] 
Fiſt. It is likewiſe written neaf. 
Sweet knight, 1 kiſs thy neif. Shak. 22 . 
To NEH. v. n. [ hnzgan, Saxon ; nega, 
To utter the voice of a horſe or mare. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and 2 
7 fo 


They were as fed horſes, erg 


Run up the ridges of the rocks amain; ; 

And with ſhrill ncighings fill the neighbouring 
plain. Dr 

The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, . . 
Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Si. 

Neton. =. f. {from the verb.] The voice of 
an horſe. £4 

It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces 
homage. Shakeſpeare, 
NEIGHBOUR. . / bun, Saxon. 

1. One who lives near & another. 

He ſent ſuch an addition of foot, as he could 


endon, 
A kid ſometimes for feſtivals he flew, 
The choicer part was his ſick »ightour's due. Harte. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with another ; 
a word of civility. 


Maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt nei 1 
Will you undo yourſelves? Sbateſp. Tabel 

3. Any thing next or near. 

This man ſhall ſet me packing ; 


I'll lug the guts into the ncighiour room. SHA. 


Walkr. | 


Intimate; confidant. 
4. z - The 


AY | 
NE I 
The deep revolving witty Buckingham | 
No more mall be the hie to my counſels. Sh. 
5. n civiaty.} One partaking of the fame 
natu: e, and therefore entitled to good offices, 
din s agawlt men are injuries; h11ts, loſſes, and 
domages, whereby our :ig5bcur is in his dignity, 
life, chaſtit“, ' wealth, 
juſtly offend, or by us hindred, Perkins, 
The gutpet allows no ſuch term as a ſtranger ; 
makes every man my 18 bau,. Cpratt's S. ens. 
Lou ſhould always change and alter your inter- 
© cethions, according as tize needs and necetiitics of 
your * bur Or acquaintance ſ2em to require. 
0 ; Lane. 
To N#/rtennork. v. g. [from the noun. ] | 
1. Toatonm to; to confiue en 
Whole ſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
eight ard by fruit of buſer quiliity, Sik. H. V. 
| Give me thy hand, 
Be pilot to me, and thy places thajl 
Stall ner eu, mine. 18 ake)p. IFmor*s T.. 
"Thefe grow on the leiſurely aſcending hills that 
g tour the ſnore. Sen Foun. y, 
Things nigh equivalent and ne/gh0uring value, 
By lot are parted. Prior. 
2. To acquaint with; to mike near to. 
That being of ſo young days brought up with 
him, ; | 
Ard fince ſo nig“ to his youth and haviour. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Nz!cnunorRrgfoon. . ſ. [from n cur. | 
r. Place adjoining. "4: 
One in <the nigh bord mortally fick of the 
fmali-pox, defiring the doctor to come to him 1. 
| | I] could not bear 
To leave thee in the mio bourkcod of death, 
But ficw in all the haſte of love to find thee. A, 
2. State of being near each other. 


Contider ſeveral ſtates in 2 viphbaw bod; in or- 


der to preſerve peace between theie ſtates, it is 
neceſlary they ſhould be formed into a balance. 
| Satt. 

3. Thoſe that live within reach of communica- 

tion. c 
How ill mean z: {xhbozrbood your genius ſuits? 

- Fo live like Adam midſt an herd of brutes ! 
| | In ts, 

Ne1cnBouRty. adj. { from ig.] Becom- 
ing a neighbour ; kind; civil. 

The Scottith lord hath a #-:->b-wly charity in 
tim for ke borrowed a box of the ear of the 
Engliſhman, and twore he would pay when he was 
A Shaliipeare's Merchont of Fenice. 

Tbe Woocdberry ſo nigh, and u 041 1y doth 
hve, - | 

With Abberley his friend. Drayton, 

He ſteals my cuſtumers ; twelve he has under 
ponds never to return; judge if this be ei- 
denling. 8 Artuthnat. 

N+=iGcnBoURLY. adv. { from neighbour] With 
focial civility, 

NEIL THER. ci. napðe n, Saxon, x- either. | 

1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt branch 
of anexative ſentence, and anſwered by n. 

Figlit £ci2her With fmall azr great, ſave only with 
the King. I Aings xxii. 31. 

Men lived at home, ite, intent upon any fo- 
reign merchandiſe, 19 inquiſitive after the lives 
and fortunes of tkeir nighbours. Heylyn. 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a nega- 
tive or projubition to an ſentence. : 

Ye mall wer eat of it, nth ry ſhall ye touch it. 
| : Gen. ili. 3. 

This commandment ſtandeth 2 for a cypher, 
neither is it read and expounded in vain among 
Chriſtians. White. 

3. Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it follows 
as 2 negative; and though net very grammatically, 

yet emphatically, after auother nc;ativez in old 
Engliſh two negatives denied. 

It it be ti ougl that it is the greatrets of diſ- 
tarce, whereby the found cannot be heard; we ſee 
that lightnings and. coruſcations, near at hand, 
yield s {ound reitter. Bacnn. 

Me come not to the knowledge of which are 
thought 11:te, till they come to the ule of reaſon, 
20 then Ae 5 Lecke. 


good name, or any way | 


NER 
Ne1THER, prox. Not either; nor one nor 
other. 
He neither loves, 
Nor either care for him. SD. Ant. and Cloop. 
VW hich of them ſliall I take 7 
Both, one, or ite ? neither can be enjoy'd 
If both remain alive. Shakejpeare's Lear. 
The balance, by a propenſity to either fide, in- 
clined to neither, : Tell. 
Suitice it that he's dead; ali wrongs die with 
Him: 
Thus I abſolve my ſelf, and excuſe him, 
Who ſay'd my lite and honour, but praiſe ncither, 
D: yden 
Experience makes us ſenſible of both, though 
our narrou underitandings can comprehend ache, 
| Look 
They live with the friendſhip and equality of 
brethren, #:{1th-r lord, , tiave to his brother, 
but independent of each other. Locke. 
NENUTUAR. n. . {rymphea, Latin.] Water 
lily, or water roſe. 
NO UNITE. u. ſ. [nrophyte, Fr. 1a; and pu. 
One regenerated; a convert. ü 
NeoTE'KICK, adj. Cucotericus, Latin, ] Modern; 
novel ; late. | 
We are not to be guided either by the miſre- 
ports of ſome ancients, or the capricio's of one or 
tv O e ict. Grew. 
Nur. u. . Dnepeta, Lat.] An herb. 
NEIN TE. . ſ. | mand 22e. 
drives away all pains. 
Ihre where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame 
traniport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet ene of a court; 
Thcre whcre no fathers, brothers, friends. dif- 


A drug that 


grace, 
Once break their reſt, nor ſtir them from their 
place. Pope. 


NE'PHEW. 3. /. Ipo, Latin; never, Fr.] 

1. The ſen. of a brother or ſiſter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove; _ 

My brighteſt »-ph-wv and whom beſt I loye. Dt y. 

I aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal 
power, the grandſon by a daughter, hath a right 
before a pe by a brother? Locke. 

2. The grandſon. Out of uſe. 

With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, 
thoſe words cf the nephery of Jeſus do plainly ſig- 
nify, aſter that. my grandfather Jeſus had given 
himſelf to the reading of the law and the prophets, 
and other. hooks of our fathers, and had gotten 
therein ſufficient judgment, he propoſed alſo to 
write ſomething pertaining to learning and wiſ- 
dom. | Hooker, 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 

And for his hatching nephezvs ſmooths ys eas. 

ve. 

3. Deſcendant, however diſtint. Out of uſe. 

All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their z-phe2v5 late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the.crown retain'd. 
5 | Spenſer. 
 NgyurtY TICK. dj. [ve;dor@» ; nephretique, Fr.] 

I. Belonging to the organs of urine. 

2. Troubled with the ſtone. 

The diet of »-p/1::ic perſons ought to be oppo- 
ſite to the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in their 
blood. Alrouthnot, 
z. Good againſt the ſtone. 

The nephritic ſtone is commonly of an uniform 
duſky green ; but ſome ſamples I have ſeen of it 
that are variegated with white, black, and ſome- 
times yellow. Wiadward. 

Nz'yoT1SM. . /. [ nepotiſm, French; s, 
Latin. ] Fondneſs for nephews. 

To this humour of zpoti/m Rome owes its pre- 
ſent ſplendor ; for it would have been impoſſible 
to have furniſhed out ſo many glorious palaces 
with ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, had 
not the riches of the people fallen into different 
families. Addiſon on Italy. 

NERVE. „. ſ. {nervus, Lat. nerf, French. | 
' 17, The organs of ſenſation paſſing from the 
brain to all parts of the body. 


The 14:5 do ordinarily accompany the arteries | 


NES 


through all the body; they have alſo blood veſſe!s 
as the other parts of the body. Wherever any 
nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from an- 
other, or where two nerves join together there iz 
generally a ganglio or plexus. Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

2. It is uſed by the poets for ſinew or tendon. 

| It equal powers 
Thou would'ſt inflame, amids my nerves, as then 
I could encounter with three hundred men. 
| Chapmn, 

Strong Tharyſmed diſcharg'd a ſpeeding blow 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerve in two. Pope, 

Nr/&vELESS. adj, [from nerve.] Without 
ſtrength. 
| There ſunk Tllia, zervel-[s, faint and dead, 

Had not her ſiſter Satire held her head. Dunciad, 

NE/rvous. adj. [nwſus, Latin.) 

1. Well ſtrung ; ſtrong ; vigorous. 

What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his 

tread, 

His limbs how turn'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. Relating to the nerves; having the ſeat in the 
nerves. 

The venal torrent murm'ring from afar, 
Whiſper'd no peace to calm this nervous war; 
And Philomel, the ſiren of the plain, 

Sung ſoporifick uniſons in vain. Harte, 

3. [In medical cant.] Having weak or diſ- 
caſed nerves. | | 

Poor, weak, nerw25 creatures, Cheyne, 
N#/rvy. adj. | from n-rve.] Strong; vigorous. 

Not in uſe. 

Death, that dark ſpirit, in his ner-y arm doth lie, 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. 

; Shu, ſpeare, 

Ne'sc1gNCE. 1. /. | from io, Latin.] Igno- 
rance ; the ſtate of not knowing. 

Many of the moit accompliſhed wits of all ages, 
have refolved their knowledge into Socrates his 
tum total, and after all their pains in queſt of 
icience, have fat down in a profeſſed en. 

Glamville's Sepſis, 

Nes u. adj. nere, Sax. ] Soft ; tender; eatily 
hurt. Skinner, 

Ness. . 

1. Atermiaation added to an adjeQtive to change 
it into a ſubſtantive, denoting /ate or quality ; a3, 
poiſonous, poiſencuſneſs 3 turbid, tur Liducſa; lovely, lovee 
Ane, from miyrre, Saxon. 

2. The termination of many names of placez 
where there is a headland or promontcry ; from 
nere, Saxon; a nc of lund, or headland : as Ix- 
VEKNESS, a 

NES T. 2. /. [nerr, Saxon.] 

I. The bed formed by the bird for incubatica 
and feeding her young. | 

If a bird's a chance to be before thee in the 
way, thou ſhalt not take the dam with the younr, 

Deut. XXII. 6. 

Th' example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark, 

Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 

Thy humble »e/ build on the ground. Corw!cy. 

2. Any place where animals are produced. 

Redi found that all kinds of putrefaction did 
only afford a t and aliment tur the eggs and 
young of thoſe inſects he admitted. Benth 

3- An abode ; place of reſidence; a receptacle. 
Generally in a bad ſenſe : as, a of rogues and 
thieves, 

Come from that »-/? 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep. SH. 

4. A warm cloſe habitation, generally in con- 
tempt. 

Some of our miniſters having livings off red 
unto them, will neither, for zcal of religion, nor 
winning fouls to God, be drawn forth from their 
warm t. Speer. 

5. Boxes or drawers; little pockets or repoli- 
tories. 

To NEST. v. . | from the noun. ] Ta build neſt-. 

The cedar fixetched his branches as far as the 

2 mountains 


e. 
it 


NET 
mountains of the moon, and the king of hirds 


ne/ted within his leaves. HowePs Vocal Foreſt. 
Ne'sTEGG. n. /. C and g.] An egg leſt in 
the neſt to keep the hen from forſaking it. 
Books and money laid for ſhew, 
Like n:ff:gg;, to make clients lay. Hudibras. 
To NE'sTLE, v. a. | from t. To ſettle; to 
harbour; to lie cloſe and ſnug, as a bird in her neſt. 
Their purpoſe was, to fortify in ſome ſtrong 
place of the wild country, and there 2e 'till ſuc- 
cours came. Bacon. 
A cock got into a ſtable was eſ/ling in the ſtraw 
among the horſes. L' fran ge. 
The king's fiſher wonts commonly by the wa- 
ter ſide, and t in hollow banks. L' Eftrange. 
Flutt'ring there they ale near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own. Dr yden. 
The floor is ftrowed with ſeveral plants, amongtt 
which the ſnails e all the winter. Addijon. 
Mark where the ſhy directors creep, 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh ; 
The monſters »-/t/: in the deep, 
To ſeize you in your paſling by. Swift's Miſccl. 
To NE'STLE. v. a. 
1. To houſe, as in a neſt. 
Poor heart ! 
That labour'ſt yet to "ele thee, 
Thou think'ſt by hov'ring hete to get a part, 


In a forbidden or forbidding tree. Done. 
Cupid found a downy bed, 
And d in his little head. Frior. 


2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young. 

This Ithacus, fo highly is endear d 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds : 
She, like his mother, 1 him. Chapman's Had. 

Ne'sTLixG. n. . | from .] A bird juſt 
taken out of the neſt. 

NET. n. ſ. | nati, Gothick ; net, Saxon. 

1. A texture woven with large interſtices or 
meſhes, uſed commonly as a ſnare for animals. 

Poor bird ! thou'dſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 

Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of a 
bird in a net, but cannot at all eaſe our trouble. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

2. Any thing made with interſtitial vacuities. 

He made nets of chequered works for the cha- 
piters, upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings, 

The vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy at, and clad with leaves. Thomſon, 

NE'THER. adj. | neoSen, Saxon; neder, Dutch. 
It has the form of a comparative, but is never 
uſed in expreſſed, but only in implied compariſon ; 
for we ſay the nee part, but never ſay this part 
is nether than that, nor is any poſitive in uſe, though 
it ſeems compriſed in the word beneath. Nether is 
not now much in uſe.] - 

1. Lower; not upper. 

No man ſhall take the ther or the upper mill- 
ſtone to pledge; for he taketh a man's life to 
pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. 

In his picture are two principal errors, the one 
in the complexion and hair, the other in the 
mouth, which commonly they draw with a full 
and ther great lip. Peacham. 

This odious offspring, 

une own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails ; that with fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my netber ſhape thus grew, 
Transform'd. Miltan' Par, Loft. 

The upper part whereof was whey, 

The nether, orange mix'd with grey. Hudibras. 

A heauteous maid above, but magic arts, 


Wit barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. Roſe, 


As if great Atlis from his height 
Shou'd fiuk beneath his heay'nly weight, 
And with a miglity flaw, the flaming wall 
Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down o'er- 
whelm this n-tb:r ball. Dryden. 
Two poles turn round the globe; 
The firſt ſublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the netber world. 
2. Being ina lower place. 
This thews you are above, 
You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes, 
So ſpeedily can venge. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


- 


Dryden. 


NEV 


Numberleſs were thoſe bad angels, ſeen 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 

'Twixt upper, ther, and ſurrounding fires. Afile. 
3- Infernal ; belonging to the regions below. 

No lefs defire 

To found this »-th-r empire, which might riſe, 

In emulation, oppoſite to heav'n. Milton. 
The gods with hate beheld the n-ther ſky, 

The ghoſts repine. Dryden's Zncid. 
Nt/THERMOS 1. /.{ ſuperl. of acer. Loweſt. 
Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haſt 

delivered my ſoul from the neth-rm hell. I/. bxxxvi. 

Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r, 

Or ſpirit, of the th abvis 

Might in that noiſe reſide. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
All that can be ſaid of a liar lodged in the very 

netbermyſt hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God 

could prepare any place worſe than hell for ſin- 
ners, hell itfelf — + be too good for him. South, 

Heraclitus tells ns, that the eclipſe of the fun 
was after the manner of a boat, when the concave, 
as to our fight, appears uppermoſt, and the con- 
vex ntherm:ſt, Keil ag. Burnet. 

Ne'TT1NG. . . A reticulated piece of work. 

NE'TTLE. ». . [nerel, Saxon.] A ſtinging 
herb well known. 

The ſtrawberry grows underneath the ne/tle. Sb. 

Some fo like to thorns and nettles live, 

That none for them can, when they perith, grieve. 

Walt. 

To Ne'TTLE. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To ſting; 
to irritate ; to provoke. 

The princes were fo v Hu at the ſcandal of this 
affront, that every man took it to himſelf. L Err. 

Although at every part of the Apoſtles diſcourſe 
ſome of them might be uneaſy and n-tzled, yet a 
moderate ſilence and attention was ſtill obſerved. 

Beuliy. 

Ne'TwoRk. nf. Cet and wort.] Any thing 
reticulated or decuſſated, at equal diſtances, with 
interſtices between the interſections. 

Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſhip emboſs'd; 
Nor any {kill'd in loops of fing'ring fine ; 

Might in their Jiverſe cunning ever dare, 

With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer, 
A large cavity in the ſinciput was filled with 

ribbons, lace, and embroidery, -wrought together 

in a curious piece of network. Aiddijon's Spectutor. 

Whoever contemplates with becoming attention 
this curious and wonderful »-;-wwor& of veins, mutt 
be tranſported with admiration. Þluckmore. 

NEVER. adv. | ns ever, naxfne, Saxon; ne 
pre, not ever, ] 

1. At no time. 

Never, alas, the dreadful name. 

That fuels the infernal flame. Corvl. y. 
Never any thing was fo unbred as that -odious 

man. Corgreve. 

By its own force deſtroy'd, fruition ceas'd, 
And always weary'd, 1 was never pleas'd. Prior. 

Death ſtill draws nearer, n:ver ſeeming near. Pope. 

2, It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed down 
by the beſt writers, but lately accuſed, I think, 
with juſtice, of ſolecigm ; as, H is nu though ne- 
ver ſo wiſe. It is now maintained, that propriety 
requires it to be expreſſed thus, be is miftaten theugh 
ever ) wiſe; that is, he is muten how wiſe ſoever 
he be. The common mode can only be defended 
by ſupplying a very harſh and unprecedented el- 
lipſis; he is ien theugh fo <vife, as never was any: 
ſuch however is the cotnmon uſe of the word a- 
mongſt the beit authors. 

Be it never fo true which We teach the world to 
believe, yet if once their affectious begin to be 
alienated, a imall thing perſuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Has ber. 

Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and 1 
will give according as ye thall ſay. Gen. xxXav. I2, 

Ia a living creature, though never fo great, the 
ſenſe and the effects of any one part of the body, 
inſtantly makes a tranſcu hon throughout the 
ole body. Bacon 


They deftroyed all, were it zever fo pleaſant, 
within a mile ot the town. Xnolles's fb. of the Turks. | 
Death may be iudden to hum, though it comes 


Duty of Man, 


(by newer 10 low degrees. 
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He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light 
would not be brought to ſee that which he had no 
mind to ſee, let it be placed in zever fo clear a 
light, and z-w ſo rear him. Aitterbury. 

That prince hom you eſpouſe, although «ver 
ſo vigorouſly, is the principal in war, you but a 
ſecond. Swift, 

3- In no degree. 

Whoſoever has a friend to guide him, may car- 
ry his eyes in another man's head, and yet fee z-v-r 
the worſe. Seaths 

It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have the ſenſe of 
an adjective. 

Not any; but in reality it is not ever. - 

He anſwered him to nver a word, inſomuch 
that the governour marvelled. Matt. xxvii. 14. 

5. It is much uſed in compoſition: as, nevere 
ending, having no end; of which fome examples 
are ſubjoined. 

Nature affureth us by »-wer-failing experience, 
and reaſon by infallible demonſtration, that our 
times upon the earth have neither certainty nos 


durability. Kal. ig . 
But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm deſires, 
Hearts with equal love combin'd, 
Kindle er- dying fires, Carew. 


Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude. Mil- 
Your never-failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 

And now you heal us with the acts of peace. II aller. 
So corn in fields, and in the garden flow rs, 

Revive and raife themſelves with mod'rate ſhow'rs;z 

But over-charg'd with zever-ceaſing rain, 

Become too moiſt, Waller. 
Our heroes of the former days, 

Deſery'd and gain'd their »-ver-fading bays. Rec. 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranfcend my lays, 

Nor Linus crown'd with zev-r-fading bays. Dryden. 
Leucippus, with his zever-erring dart. Dryden. 
Farewel, ye n-ver-opening gates. Drydex.. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 

May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find; 

Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 

And be refreſh'd with ncvor-waſting food. Blick 
Norton hung down his ever-bluthing head, 

And all was huſh'd, as folly's felf lay dead. Pope. 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 


Is pride, the n-ver-failing vice of fools. Popes 
1 hy buſy NEVE -mraming face, 
Thy fcrew'd up front, thy ſtate gxunace. Swift. 


NEvVERTHELE'SS. adv. [a ver ihe kfs.} Not- 
withſtanding that. 

They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the- 
church of Rome as contain in them nothing which, 
is not of itielf agreeable to the word God, ought 
n:verthel.ſs to be aboliſhed. Hooker. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our 
ſhips ready to depart ; ncwerthi {eſs the admiral, with 
ſuch ſhips only as could ſuddenly be put in readi- 
neſs, made forth towards them. Bucer. 

Creation muſt needs infer prov idance; and 
God's making the world, irrefragably proves that. 
he governs it too; or that a being of a dependent 
nature remains never tbel:fs independent upon him 
in that reſpect. South... 

Nev'ro0LoGY. . /. Ci. and d. & deſcrip- 
tion of the nerves. 

NturoTonY. . /. [v5 and mw]: The ana- 
tomy of the nerves. 

NEU TER. a, [ witer, Latin; entre, Fr.] 

I. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide. 

The general diviſion ct the Britiſh nation is in- 
to whigs and tories ; there being very few, if any, 
who ſtand neuter in the diſpute, without ranging 
themſelves under one of theſe denominations. 

Audis; Frecholdere 
: 2. [In grammar. ] A noun that implies no ſex. 

The adjectives are nwuter, and animal muſt be 
underſtood to make it gramraar. Dryden. 

A verb «tr» is that which ſigtafies neither 23-- 
tioa nor paſlion, but ſome ſtate or condition of 
being z as, ſedeo, I fit (uE, Latin Grammnre. 

N zu'TER. . . One indifferent and unengaged.. 

The learned heathens may be looked upon as: 


neuter; m the Natter, when 21 theſe progbtecies 
| v 


the interpretation of then indifferent. 


At beſt enjoy but a neutrality, 


NEW 
| were new to them, and their education had left 
Addi ſon. 

NEUTRAL. adj. [neutral, French.) | | 
2 Indittereut ; not acting; not engaged on either 
ide. | 

Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. Shak:/. 

He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſet- 
tled by his victory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſ- 
Tadors unto him, to pray that he would ſtand 
meutral, | Bacon's Henry VII. 

The allies may be ſupplied for monev, from 
Denmark and other n:utral ſtates. Addiſon. 

2. Indifferent; neither good nor bad. | 

Some things good, and ſomethings ill do ſeem, 
And ne#tral ſome, in her fantaſtic eye. Davics. 

2. Neither acid nor alkaline. 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are 
called neutral, 1 | Artuthnot. 

Nevu'TRAL. #. f. One who does not act nor en- 
gage on either fide. | 

The treacherous who have miſled others, and 
the wr als and the falſe-hearted friends and fol- 
lowers, who have ſtai ted aſide like a broken bow, 
are not to be noted. Bacon. 

NtevuTRA'LITY. z. h. [neutralite, French. | 

1. A ſtate of indifference ; of neither friendſhip 
nor hoſtility, 

Men who poſſeſs a ſtate of neutrality in times of 
public danger, deſert the intereſt of their fellow- 
ſubjects. Addiſon. 

The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 
Theſe reaſon's for neutrality aſſign'd. Garth's Ovid. 

All pretences to z:utral:ty are juſtly exploded, 
only intending the ſafety and eaſe of a few indi- 
viduals, while the public is embroiled. This was 
the opinion and practice of the latter Cato. Surfer. 
2. The ſtate between good and evil. 

There is no health : phyſicians ſay, that we 
| Donne. 
_ Nev'tkALLY. adv. from neutral.] Indiffe- 
rently ; on either part. 

NEW. adj. [from n:wyd, Welſh; neop, Sax. ] 
ncuf, French. | | 

1. Not old; freſh; lately produced, made or 
nad; novel. Neu is uſed of things, and young of 
perſons. 

What's the nexweſ? grief ?ﬀ— | 
hat of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a z:w one. Sp. Macbeth. 

22. Not being before. 

Do not all men complain how little we know, 
and vw much is Kill unknown? And can we 
ever know more, unleſs ſomething new be diſ- 
covered? 5 

2. Medern; of the preſent time. 
hover converſes much among old books, 
. av:1] be ſomething hard to pleaſe among a. 

« | Temple l Miſcellaries. 

4. Different from the former. 

St=:dfaſtly propoſing to lead a rew life. Com. Pra, 

Not antiquated ; having the effect of novelty. 

"Tire names inſcrib'd unnumb:r'4 ages paſt, 
From twme's firſt birth, with time itſeif ſhall laſt; 
Ihle ever zew, nor ſubjett to decays, 

Sj; read and grow brighter with the length of days. 

5 Pope. 

56. Not habituated ; not familiar. Fe 
duch affernhlies, though had for religion's ſake, 

Tray 1erve the turn of heretics, and ſuch as privily 

v. inſtil their po ſon into new minds. Icotes. 
dend with wonder and delight, 

G. d all around me, ac to the tranſporting ſight. 

Didi u. 

Twelve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 

7. R-novated; repaired, ſo as to recover the 
Ari? ſtate. 

Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, 
fat, and almoſt n-2v. Bacon Natural II. oy. 

3. Freſh after any thing. 

Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, 

Net from her ſickneſs to that northern air. Dry. 

9. Not of ancient extraction. 

A. faperior capacity for buſineſ, and a more 
extent e Knowledge, are ſteps by which a n-wv 


Burnt. 
. 


> wv to the plough, unpractis d m the trace. %. 


NEW 


man often mounts to favour, and outſhines the 


reſt of his contemporaries. Add;jon. 

New. ad:, This is, I think, only uſed in com- 
poſition for newly, which the following examples 
may explain. 

As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new ſwarm 
of thoughts ſtinging her mind, the was ready 
with her foot to give the new-born letters both to 
death and burial. ; Sidney. 

God hath not then left this to chuſe that, nei-- 
ther would reject that to chuſe this, were it not 
for ſome e- grown occaſion, making that which 
hath been better worſe. | Hooker, 

So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 

Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joyance of his n-wv-come gueſt. Shen. 
Your maſter's lines | 
Are full of ».wv-found oaths ; which he will break 
As eaſily as I do tear this paper. Shakeſpeare. 

Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 

Unfriended, »:w-2dopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ftranger'd with our 
oath. 
Take her to leave her. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Left by a multitude 
The #:w-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And Ia gaſping, new deliver'd mother, 

Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
He ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a new-born light, 
On which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz d 
The golden eyes of night: whoſe beams made 
bright | 

The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd ; 

Nor aſk'd leave of the ſun, by day as night. Craſh. 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 

Hover o'er the new born day; 

With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 

As if he ſcorn'd to think of night, 

When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 

Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 

Call'd for an untimely night 

To blot the newly blotſom'd light. Craſhaw, 

Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 

ſow d, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thoſe middle parts; that this geo- comer ſhame, 


There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Ailton. 


Their father's ſtate, 
And n:wv entruſted ſceptre. Milton. 
The neu- created world, which fame in heav'n 
Long had foretold. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 
His evil 
Thou uſeſt, and from thence createſt more good, 
Witneſs this new-rnade world, another heav'n. M... 
All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their brighter 
hair ; 
All in that :-ww-blown age which does inſpire 
Warmth in themſelves, in their beholders fire. 
Cowley. 
If it could, yet that it ſhould always run them 
into ſuch a machine as is already extant, and not 
often into ſome e- faſhioned one, ſuch as was 
never ſeen before, no reaſon can be aſſigned or 
imagined. Ray on the Creation. 
This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tranſla- 
tion, af a new compoſition, there being ſeveral 
additional chapters in it, and ſeveral new-moul-led. 
Burnct's Th wy 
N:w-found lands accrue to the prince whote 
ſubje& makes the firſt diſcovery. Humt' Theory. 
Let this be nature's fraiity, or her fate, 
Or Ifgram's counſel, her x-w choſen mate. Dr yden. 
Shewn all at oace you dazzled ſo our eyes, 
As n-w-born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe ; 
When ſpringing forth from Jove's new-cloſing 
wound, 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground. Dry, 
A bird eu- made, about the banks ſhe plies, 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. 
D, yd-n. 
Our houſe has ſent to-day | 


NEW 
To inſure our new-built veſſel, call'd a play. 


Dryden, 
Then curds and cream, 
And -w-laid eggs, which Baucis' buſy care 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryd:n, 
When pleading Matho, born abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his zew-faſhioned For 
ryden, 
A n:w-form'd faction does your power date 
The fight's confus'd, and all who met were foes, 
. Dryden, 
If thou ken'ſt from far | 
Among the Pleiads a new-kindled ſtar ; 
If any ſparkles from the reſt more bright, 
'Tis the that ſhines in that propitious light. Dryd-*, 
If we conſider zew-born children, we ſhall have 
little reaſon to think that they bring many ideas 
into the world with them. Locke, 
Drummers with vellom- thunder ſhake the pile, 
To greet the new-made bride. Gay's Trivict, 
Ali Blouzelind ! I 1luve thee more by half, 


Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf, 


Gay, 

The proctor exhibits his proxy from the dean 
and chapter, and preſents the newv-elected biſ p 
to the vicar-general. Aylſdi y. 

The new-fallen young here bleating for their 

dams, 

The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs. Poe. 
Learn all the zew-faſhion words and oaths. Sf, 
Ntwra/NGLED. adj. | new and fang/e. | Formed 

with vain or fooliſh love of novelty. 

At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, ' | 
Than with a ſnow in May's n-wf.ngl:4 ſhows ; | 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. Sh, 

Thoſe charities are not newf.ngl:d devices of 
yeſterday, but are moſt of them as old as the re- 
formation. Atterbury. 

NEwea/xNGLEDNESS. I. , {from newfongled.] 

NEwW#raNn'GLENESS. Vain and fooliſh love 
of novelty. 

So to newfangicdncſs both of manner, apparel, 
and each thing elſe, by the cuſtom of ſelf-gui!ty 
evil, glad to change though often for a worſe. Sid. 

Yet he them in zewfargledn:ſs did paſs. Hubberd, 

The women would be loth to come behind the 
faſhion in 1irfavgl:drs/s of the manner, if not in 
coſtlinets of the matter. Carew, 

NEC“ WE L. 2. /. 

1. The compats round which the ſtaircaſe is car- 
ried. 

Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair 
open new-/, and finely railed in. Bacn. 

2. Novelty. | Spenſer, 

Nt'wixg. #. . {es new.] Yeſt or barm. 

Ne'wLy. adv. from new.] 

1. Freſhly ; lately. 

Her breath indeed thoſe hands have new!y ſtopy'd. 

: ; Shak ſpeare. 

They »:wy learned by the king's example, that 
attainders do not interrupt the conveying of title 
to the crown. Bacon, 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar'd to that was next her chin; 
Some bee had newly ſtung it. Sucklirg. 

He rubbed it o'er with newly gather'd mint. 

Dryden. 

2. In a manner different from the former, 

Such is the power of that ſweet paſſivn, 

That it all ſardid baſeneſs doth repel, 

And the refined mind doth a r faſhion 

Into a fairer form. Spenſer”s Hymn en Lor c. 
3 In a manner not exiſting before. | 
Ni/wxrss, 1. %. {from .] 

i. Freſnneſs; lateneſs; recentneſs ; ſtate of be- 
ing lately produced. 

Their ſtories, if they had been preſerved, and 
what elſe was performed in that news: 0 of the 
world, there could nothing of more delight have 
been left to poſterity. Ralcighs 

In theſe diſturbances, 

And newneſ: of a wavy'ring government, 

T' avenge them of their former grievances. Don. 
When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of 

his Ceſar was in its xewwn'ſs, and the government 

but juſt made eaſy to his conquered people. D. d. 

| 2. Novelty ; 
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NEW 


2. Novelty ; unacquaintance. 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty 
to ſtile, they have the anthority of years, and out 
of their intermiſſion do win to themſelves a kind 
of grace like newneſs, Ben Fonſom. 

Newneſs in great matters, was a worthy enter- 
tainment for a mind; it was an high taſte, fit for 
the reliſh. 

3. Something lately produced. | 

There are ſome newneſſes of Engliſh, tranſlated 
from the beauties of modern tongues, as well as 
from the elegancies of the Latin; and here and 
there ſome old words are ſprinkled, which, for 
their ſignificance and ſound, deferved not to be 
antiquated. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

4. Innovation; late change. | 

Away, my friends, new flight ; 

And happy newneſs that intends old right, Shakeſp. 
Want of practice. . 

is device was to come without any device, all 

in white like a new knight, but ſo new as his n-w- 

© w/; ſhamed moſt of the others long exerciſe. Sidu. 

NEWS. . /. without the fingular, unleſs it be 
conſidered as ſingular ; Milton has joined it with a 
ſingular verb. [from new ; nner, Fr.] 

1. Freſh account of any thing. 

As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome 
noble pieces of ſervice which he did, he heard 
news of me. Stdney. 

When Rhea heard theſe n-ws, ſhe fled from her 
huſband to her brother Saturn. Rakigh's Hiftory. 

Evil news rides faſt, white good news baits. Mili. 

With ſuch amazement as weak mothers uſe, 
And frantick geſture, he receives the n-wvs. Waller. 

We talk in ladies chambers love and n:w:. Cor, 

Now the books, and now the bells, 

And now our act the preacher tells, 
To edify the people; 

All our divinity is news, 

And we have made of equal uſe 

The pulpit and the ſteeple. Denham. 

The amazing news of Charles at once was ſpread, 
At once the general voice declared 
Our gracious prince was dead. Dryden. 

They have news gatherers and intelligencers 
diſtributed into their ſeveral walks, who bring in 
their reſpective quotas, and make them acquainted 
with the diſcourſe of the whole kingdom. Specta. 

2. Something not heard before. 

It is no zews for the weak and poor to be a prey 
to the ſtrong and rich. L' Eftr ange. 

3- Papers which give an account of the tranſac- 
tions of the preſent times. 

Their papers, filled with a different party ſpi- 
rit, divide the people into different ſentiments, 
who generally confider rather the principles than 
the truth of the news-writer, Addiſon. 

Advertiſe both in every news-paper; and let it 
not be your fault or mine, if our countrymen will 
not take warning. Sift, 

News-MONGER. # f. [news and monger.] One 
that deals in news ; one ſe employment it is to 
hear and to tell news. 

Many tales devis'd, 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling pick thanks and baſe news-mongers. Sh. 
This was come as a judgment upon him for lay- 
mg aſide his father's will, and turning ſtock- job- 
ber, news-monger, and buſy body, meddling with 
other people's affairs. Arbuthnot. 

Newr. n. ſ. [epete, Saxon. Newt is ſuppoſed 
by Skiner to be contracted from an ever.] Eft ; 
ſmall lizard : they are ſuppoſed to be appropriated 
ſome to the land, and ſome to the water : they are 
harmleſs. 

O thou! whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, 

f thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 

The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm. Shak. 

Newts and blind worms do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shak. Mid. N. D. 
Such humidity is obſerved in newts and water- 
lizards, eſpecially if their ſkins be perforated or 
pricked, . Brown. 
Nzw-YEAR'S-CIFT. #. f. [new, year, and gift.] 


— 


South. | fuſed to do. 
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If Ide ſerved ſuch a trick again, I'll have my 
— taken out and ff. S and give them to a 
og for a new-year" i=pift. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives. 
When he fat 0 —— NeW- 
year*s-gifts, he had his altar of incenſe by him, that 
before they received gifts they might caſt a little in- 
cenſe into the fire; which all good chriſtians re- 
Stilling fleet. 
| NENT. ad. [next, Saxon, by a colloquial 
change from ne rr, or nyPpr, the ſuperlative of 
ne p or nyP ; , Scottiſh.] jg 
— Neareſt in place; immediately ſucceeding in 
order. 
Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many 
times the next way. i Bacon 
The queen already fat 
High on a golden bed ; her princely gueſt 
Was next her fide, in order fat the reſt. Dryd. Virg 
The next in place and puniſhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away. Dryden. 
2. Neareſt in time. 
The good man warn'd us from his text, 
That none could tell whoſe turn ſhould be the t. 


Gay. 
3. Neareſt in any gradation. g 
If the king himſelf had ſaid at London, or, 

which had been the nex: beſt, kept his court at 

York, and ſent the army on their proper errand, 

his enemies had been ſpeedily ſubdued. Clirandor, 
O fortunate young man! at leaſt your lays 

Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. Dryd. 
Finite and intinite, being by the mind looked on 

as modifications of expanſion and duration, the 

next thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind comes | 


by them. Locke. 
That's a difficulty a to impoſſible. Rowe. 
There, bleſt with health, with buſineſs unper- 

plext, 

This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. Young. it. 
NEXT. adv. At the time or turn ict 

ſucceeding. 

Th' unwary nymph 


Defir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift. Addiſon's Ovid. 

Nas. =. ſ. [nias, French.] Simple, filly, and 
fooliſh. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neſt, 
and not able to help itſelf; and hence, niſey, a 
filly perſon. Bailey. 

din)” . [neb, Saxon, the face; ne5be, Dutch, 
the bill. 

1. The bill or neck of a bird. See Nes. 

2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about 
other trees, with its end hanging downwards, tra- 
vellers cut the ib off it, and preſently a ſpout of 
water runs out from it as clear as cryſtal. Derbam, 

N!szszrv. adj. | from nib. | Having a nib. 

To N!/BBLE. v. a. from nib, the beak or 
mouth. 

1. To bite by little at a time; to eat lowly. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live blu ſheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover then to keep. 


Shakeſpeare, 
It is the roſe that bleeds, when he 1 — 
Niles his nice phlebotomy. Chavdlard. 
Had not he better have born Wat's ieee of 
his plants and roots now, than the huntſman's cat- 
ing of him out of his houſe and home? LEV. 
Many there are who ni56/e without leave; 
But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive; Ga. 
2. To bite as the fiſh does the bait. 
The roving trout 
Greedily ſucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and zibb the fallacious meat. 
To \N1/nBBLE. v. . 
1. To bite at. 
As pigeons bills, ſo wedlock would he vi. 


Cay. 


They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 

And fain would v at your grandame gold. Dry. 
If you would be nib5ling, here is a hand to ſtay 
your ſtomach. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


This fiſh plunging himſelf in mud, and then 
lifting up his head a little, caſts out the ſtring; 


þ 


Shakeſpeare. | 


OY them both in 1 
gether. Grow';s Muſee 
2. To carp at; to find fault with. 


Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, 
he mauifeſtly falls a uhu at one ſingle paſſage in 
it. Tillat ſon. 

NIABLEX. =. /. [from nibble.) One that dites 
dy little at a time. 

NICE. adj. (nere, Saxon, ſoft.] 

1. Accurate in judgment to minute exaRteeſs ; 
ſuper fluouſly exact. It is often uſed to expreſs a 
culpable delicacy. 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nic eye 
can find a ſpot in. Sid ey. 

Nor be ſo rice in taſte myſelf to know, 

If what I ſwallow be a thruſh or no. Dry. P-rf. 
Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 

Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. 

Our author, happy in a judge ſo ve, 

Produc'd his play, and begg'd the night's advice. 
Je. 

She is ſo nice and critical in her judgment, to * 
ſenſible of the ſmalleſt error, that the maid is 
often forced to dreſs and undreſs her daughters 
three or four times a-day. Law. 

2. Delicate ; ſcrupulouſly and minutely cautious. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Dear love! continue nice and chaſte ; 
For if you yield, you do me wrong ; 

Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 

I have enough to wod thee long. Dome. 

Of honour men at firſt, like women nice, 

Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpractis'd vice. E. Hal. 

Having been compiled by Gratian, in an igno- 
rant age, we ought not to be too nice in examining 


3. Faſtidious ; ſqueamiſh. 
God hath here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, . 
As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, 
Think not I ſhall be nice. Miltor. 

4. Eaſily injured ; delicate. 

With how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd ? 
How nice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon. 
5. Formed with minute exactneſs. 

Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 


Pege. 


Shall riſe and fall by virtue's nice/t rules. Addiſon. 
6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
Suppoſing an injury done, it is a nice point to 


proportion the reparation to the degree of the in- 
dignity. = DP Fftrange. 
My progreſs in making this nice and troubleſoms 
experiment, I have ſet down more at large. Neur. 
7. Refined. 
A nice and ſubtle happineſs I ſee 
Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam; and wilt taſte 
No pleaſure, tho” in pleaſure ſolitary. Mie. 
8. Having lucky hits. This ſignification is not 


in uſe. 
When my hours 

Were vice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
9. Ta mate Nice. To be ſcrupulous: perhaps 
from fare le deheat, 

He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place, 
Makes rice of no vile hold to tay hin up. Shak}. 
Nie Uv. adv. ¶ from nice.] 
1. Accurately ; minutely ; ſcrupulouſly. 

Knaves in this plainneſs 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. Shakeſpeare. 

What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho” 
They were to take a clock to pieces, go 
So wcely about the bride ? Doane. 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own 
tongue, that he may underſtand — own _—_— 
ſpeech nicely, and ſpeak it properly. te. 
pe — thing * which the doſes ought to be 


Preſent made on the firſt day of the year. 


* the little fiſhes taking for a worm, and n- 


| 


nicely determined, are opiates. _ Arbuthnot. 
At nicely carving ſhew thy wit; ; ; 
But ne er preſume to eat a bit, Swifts Miſc, 


2 ely ; 


N Ie 


2. Delicately. | 
The inconveniences attending the bcſt of go- 
vernments, we quickly feel, and are n«./y ſenſible 
of the ſhare that we bear in them. Atterbury. 
Ni'er Nx HSS. n. ſ. { from vice. . 

1. Accuracy; miauts exactnoſs. 

Where's now that labour'd i {5 in thy dreſs, 

And all thote arts that did the ſpark expreſs ? | 

; | Dryden. 
2. Superfluoys delicacy or exaftn-(s. 

A firange n:--4 3 were it in me to refrain that 
From the ears of a pertoa repreienting 10 much 
worthineſs, which I am glad cven to rocks and 
Wort to utter. Hialut y. 

Only ſonie little boats, from Gaul that did her 
feed 

With trifles, which ſhe took for ni ch more 

than nee}. Draytyn. 
Unlike the »/--//5 of our modern Games, 

Aftocted nymphs, with new atitected names. 

h Dryden. 
8 Nor place them where 
Rot crabs oTend the mic of their note. Dryd. 
N1'CETY. . Ss ſtrom my, | 
1. Minute accuracy of thoug'it. 
Nor was this »#-y of his judgment continued 
only to iterature, but was the tame in all other 
parts of wt. Pi. 
2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. 
As for the workmanthip of the old Roman pil- 
Jars, the ancients have not kept to the ict) of 
proportion and the rules of art fo much as the 
mnoderns. Auldiſon en Italy. 
2. Faſtidious delicacy; ſqueamiſhneſs. 
He them with ſpeeches met 

Does fair intreat; no courting vicety, 

But fimple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. pu. 
So Jove doth loath diidainful ige. Sperjer . 

4. Minute obſervation ; punRilious diſcrimina- 
tion ; ſubtilty, 

If reputation attend theſe conqueſts, which de- 
pend on the fineneſs and niet, of words, it is no 
wonder if the wit of men ſo employed, thould 

perplex and ſubtilize the ſignification of ſounds. 
| | Locke, 

His concluſions are not built upon any viccties, or 
ſolitary and uncommon appearances, but on the 
moſt timple and obvious circumſtances of theſe 
terreſtrial bodics. Wadww d. 

5. Delicate management ; cautious treatment. 

Love ſuch »:-:ty requires, 

One blaſt will put out all his fires. Swift. 
- 6. Effeminate ſoftneſs, . 

7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally applied to 
dainties or delicacies in eating. 

NICUAR. »./. A plant. Aliller. 

NICHE. . ſ. ¶French.] A hollow in which a 
ſtatue may be placed. 

Niches, containing figures of white ſtone or 
marble, ſhould not be coloured in their concavity 
too black. | Wotton, 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 

But the poor lares from the niches ſeize, 

If they be little images that pleaſe. Drydn. 
Ou the ſouth a long majeſtick race 

Of Mgypt's priefts, the gilded »:che grace. Pope, 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates are well 
enough qualified to read pamphlets againſt religion 
and high flying; whereby they fill their vi, and 
carry themſelves through the world with that dig- 
nity which beſt becomes a ſeuator and a ſquire. 

| | Sevi ft's NM fc: llames, 

NICK. . /. [i. le, Teutonick, the twinkling of 
an eye. | | 

1. Exact point of time at which there is neceſ- 
fity or convenience, 

That great iuſtrument of ſtate ſuffered the fatal 
thread to be ſpun out to that length for ſume po- 
*Iitick reſpects, and then to cut it off in the very 
nic E. | Hau / Vocal Foreſt. 

What in our watches that in us is found, 

Soto the height and #i-4 we up be wourd, 

No matter by what hand or trick. Suckling, 

5 That trick, ä 
Had it come in the nick, 


Had touch d us to the quick. Denham. 
| 1 


* 
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And leer upon him for a while ; 
She'll after thew him in the nick 
Of all his glorics a dog trick. Iudibras. 
And ſome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 
Engrav'e in planetary nicks, 
With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arreſt and catch them. 
Hadibras. 
This u of time is the critical occaſion for the 
gaining of a point. JI. Eflrange. 
2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted frum 
rock or 19tch. | 
3. A ſcore; a reckoning : from reckoning: 
Kept ancien'ly upon tallies or notched ſticks. 
Launce his man told me, he lov'd her art of all 
nic k. Z halb. ſpecre. 
4. A winning throw. [-:che, Fr. a ludicrous 
trick. | 
Come, feven's the main, 
Cries Ganymede ; the uſual trick 
Seven, ſlur a fix, eleven a ick. 
To Nick. v. a from the noun.] 
t. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by 
ſome ſlight artifice uſed at the lucky moment. 
Is not the winding up of witneſs 
A ricking more than half the bus'neſs> Hudib. 
The juſt ſeaſon of doing things muſt be , 
and all accidents improved. L' Eſftravge 
Take away paſſion while it is predominant an« 
afloat, and juſt in the critical height of it, wick it 
with ſome lucky or unlucky word, and you may 
certainly over-rule it. South, 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of 
fire ; 
And ever as it hlaz'd they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 
My maſter preaches patience, and the while 
His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool. Sh. 
Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmen's 
glaſſes, 
And thence proceeds to n:chiny ſaſhes. 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 
Words nict ing and reſembling one another, are 
applicable to different ſigniſications. Camd:n, 
4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to diſappoint 
by ſome trick or unexpected turn. 
Why ſhould he follow you ? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip, at ſuch a point, Sh. 
NickxAvME. u. /. [nom de nique, French.] A 
name given in ſcotf or contempt ; a term of deri- 
ſion ; an opprobrious or contemptuous appella- 
tion. ö 
The time was when men were had in price for 
learning ; now letters only make men vile. He 
is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a con- 
temptible nice. Hen Jonſon. 
My mortal enemy hath not only falſely ſurmiſed 
me to be a feigned perſon, giving me z:4:42n5, but 
alſo hath offered large ſums of money to corrupt 
the princes with whom I have been retained; Bac, 
So long as her tongue was at hberty, there was 
not a word got from her, but the ſame ie] in 
deriſion. L' Fftrange. 
To NYoKkNAME. v. a. To call by an opprobri- 
ous appellation. 
Y ou nickname virtue vice; 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. S. 
Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaſons nickname 
force, 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. =Denhar, 
To NYCTATE. v. a. ſnifto, Latin. ] To wink. 
There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes, 
which are wanting in man; as the ſeventh or ſuſ- 
penſory muſcle of the eye, the nictating membrane, 
and the ſtrong aponeuroſes on the ſide of the _ 
ay. 
Nibr. #./. ſnidss, Lat.] A brood : as, a nide of 
pheaſauts. 
NID ET. 2. ſ. [corrupted from nithing or nidivg. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


The opprobrivus term with which the man was 
anciently branded who refuſed to come to the royal 
ſtandard in times of exigency.] A coward; a 


daſtard. | ö | 


Though dame Fortune ſeem to ſmile, | 


NIG 


There was one true Engliſh word of greater 
force than them all, now out of all uſe; it ſigni. 
fieth no more than abject, baſe-minded, falſe. 
hearted, coward, or nidget. Cumden, 

Nin1eica'TION, . J. | nidificatio, Lat.] The act 
of building neſts. 

That place, and that method of n:dificati-», doth 
abundantly anſwer the creature's occaſibas. Derh, 

NW, Nd. adj, | from nis, Saxon, vileneſs 

„g, an old Engliſh word fignifying abje&, 
b % inded, falle-hearted, coward, or nidget. 

Cu C. 
D0K0US, adj. [ nidorcu x, from nidar.] Reſem- 

„ the ſmell or taſte of roaſted fat. 
cenſe and »idor045 ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, 

2 thought to intoxicate the Lrain, and to dif. 
noſe men to devotion ; which they may do by 32 
kind of contriſtation of the ſpirits, and Hate: alſo 
by heating and exalting the: n. aon. 

The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being 
depraved, are eructations with the taſte of the al. 
ment, acid, nidoroje, or foctid, rifembling the taſte 
of rottcn eggs. Arbuthne:, 

Ni'norosITY, . . [from nidorous. Erxucta- 
tion with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt- meat. 

The cure of this nid city is, by vomiting and 
purging. Floyer on the Humurs, 

Nio vrt fox. u. ſ. | nidulor, Lat.] The time of 
remaining in the neſt. 

The ground of this popular practice might be 
the common opinion concerniug the virtue prog- 
noſtic of halcyons, the natural regard they have 
unto the winds, and thy unto them again, mare 
eſpecially remarking in the time of their nididation, 
and bringing forth their young. Brown, 

N1tcr. u. ſ. po nepce, French; neptis, Lat. 
The daughter of a brother or ſiſter. 

My mec- Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter, 
Shakeſpearts 


While he thus his niece beſtows, 
About our iſle he builds a wall. Waller. 
NIGGARD. „ /. | ninggr, Iſlandick.] A miſer ; 
a curmudgeon ; a ſordid, avaricious, parſimonious 
fellow. 
Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel. to 
weeds or mud. Let ſome unjuſt »ggwnds make 


weres to ſpoil thy beauty. Srdney, 
Be not a niggard of your ſpeech. Sat. ſpca:e. 
Serve him as a grudging maſter, 
As a penurions mggard of his wealth. Lillou. 
Be nizzord; of advice on no pretence; 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe, Pape. 


NI GOA. adj. 
1. Sordid ; avaricious; parſimonious. 

One ſhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature croun'd, 
Of gentle blood; but one whoſe ig fate 
Had ſet him far below her high eſtate. Dry dex. 
2. Sparing ; wary. 

Moſt free of queſtion, but to our demands 
Niggind in his reply. Shakeſp. Hamlz. 
To N1/G 6 arv. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſtint; 

to ſupply ſparingly. 

The deep of night has crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; 

Which we will iggard with a little reſt, Shak-,þ, 

NID. adj, | from niggard.] Having 
ſome diſpoſition to avarice. 

NYcoAarnDLixess. 1. ſ. [from ig.] Ava- 
rice; ſordid parſimony. 

N:zgardlineſs is not good huſbandry; nor genero- 
ſity, profuſion, AAddijon's SpeFater, 

N16 GARDLY. adj, [from nu. 

1. Avaricious; ſordidly parfimonious. 

Where the owner of the houſe will be bounti- 
ful, it is not for the ſteward to be agg. Hull, 

Love a penurious god, very niggard/y of his op- 
portunities, muſt be watched like a hard-hearted 
treaſurer, Dy yder, 


Why are we ſo z;zzard/y to ſtop at one fifth? 
Why do we not raiſe it one full moiety, and 
double our money ? 

Providence not niggardly but wile, 
Here laviſhly beſtows, and there denies, 
That by each other's virtues we may riſe. Gro: 


Locks. 
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Tiberius was noted for his ig gar diy temper : he 
uſed caly to give to his attendants their diet, Ar bath. | 
2. Sparing ; wary. 


I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; nei- | 


ther will 1 do it like a mggardly anſwerer, going 
no farther than the bounds of the queſtion. Sidney. 

N!/o&axvLy. adv. Sparingly ; parſimoniouſly. 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingroſs'd 
opportunities to meet her; feed every flight occa- 
ſion that could but niggard/y give me ſight of her. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wive: of Windſor. 

N1ocARDLINESS. 1. f. [from niggard.] Ava- 
rice ; ſordid parſimony. Not uſed. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, 
ſuch as would make one deteſt niggardlineſs, it is 
ſo ſluttiſh a vice. Si 

NIGH, [nyP, Saxon.] At no great diſtance 


Thay ſhone | 
Stars diſtant, but nig hand ſeem d other * | 


Miter. | poſition of the air totempetts ſooner than the val- 


Nigh this receſs, with terror they ſuryey, 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic one 


Nton. adv. 

1. Not at a great diſtance, either in time or 
place, or courſe of events: when it is uſed of 
time, it is applied to time future. 

He was ſick »igh unto death. Phil. ii. 27. 

2. Lo a place near. | | 

Mordecai ſent letters both igh and far. iber. 

He drew nigh, and to me held, 

Ev'n to my mouth, of that ſame fruit held | 
Which he had pluck'd. Milton's Paradif Leſt. 

I will defer that anxious thought, ſe 

Aud death, by fear, ſhall not be »igher brought. 


Dryden. 
. Almoſt ; as, he was nigh dead. 5 
rau. adj, , 
t. Near; not diſtant ; not remote: either in 
time or place. 
The figtree putteth out leaves, ſummer is nigh. 
thew. 
The loud tumult ſhews the battle gb. Prior. 
Now too nigh th' archangel ſtood. Milten. 
2. Allied cloſely by blood. | 
He committed the protection of his ſon Aſanes 
to. two of his ig Kinſmen and affured friends. 
Amllcs. 
His uncle or uncle's ſon, or any that is gb of 
kin unto him of his family, may redeem him. 
Lev. xxv. 
To N1cn. v. n. [from the particle.] To ap- 
proach ; to advance ; to draw near. 
Now day is done, and night is nighing faſt. Hub. 
N/cnLy. adv, [from nigh the adject.] Near- 
ly ; within a little. 


A man born blind, now adult, was taught by | 


his touch to diſtinguiſh hetween a cube and a 
ſphere of the ſame metal, and nigh/y of the ſame 


ke, | O'er hills, and finking bogs, and 


bigneſs. Locke, 
NI OAxN ESS. 1. . [from nigh. ] Nearneſs ; prox- 
unity, 
NIGHT. . /. [naut;, Gothick ; mp, Saxon; 
mit, French. ] 
1. The time of darkneſs; the time from ſun- 
ſet to ſun-riſe, ; 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, 
will be here this nigh. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and 
at right divide the ſpoil. Gen, XIix. 27. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn 
Then the curtains will be drawn 
And they waken with that light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſhaw. 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by iht and day, 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward 


way. Dryden. 
2. The end of the day of life ; death. 
She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting __ Dryden, 
3. State or time of ignorance or obſcurity. 
When learning after the long Gothick gbr, | 


in bed, or in u 


mean miſchief. 


[The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head ; 


49. | To let him live: Edmund, I think, is gone; 


founder. } Loſt or diſtreſſed in the night. 


NIG” 


* State of being not underſtood ; unintelligi- 
ty. | ' 

Nature and Nature's works lay hid in zight. 
; ö . 7 


S. It is much uſed in compoſition. : * 
To Niou r. aedverbia/lly, In this night; at this 
night. | 
There came men in hither t-nut of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, to ſearch out the country. Josh. ii. 
N1iGHTBRA'WLER. #, ſ. { night: and brawlcr.| 
One who raiſes diſturbances in the night. 
Lou unlace your reputation, 8 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a mph bratoler. Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 
Nucu rc. u. . [night and cap. ] A cap worn 
. 


The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt 
hands, and threw up their ſweaty mgt-caps. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

' Great, mountains bave a perception of the diſ- 


leys below; and therefore they ſay in Wales, 
when certain hills have their »:24&t-caps on, they 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 
His vg la- cap border d round with lace, 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. Swift. 
NYGcnTCcrow. . /. [night and crow ; nyct᷑icorax, 
Lat. | A bird that cries in the night. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign ; 
The nizbt-crow cry'd, a boding luckleſs time. Shak. 
Nr/ouTDEw. . f. [night and dew.] Dew that 
wets the ground in the night. ; 
All things are huſh'd, as nature's ſelf lay dead, 


The little birds in dreams their ſongs r , 
And fleeping flowers beneath the nighr-dew ſweat ; 
Een luſt and envy fleep. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
N/ouTpoo. 2 and dog.] A dog that 
hunts in the night. Uſed by deer-ſtealers. 
When n:ight-dogs ran, all ſorts of deer are chaced. 
Shakeſpeare. 
NYouTpRESs. 3. ſ. [night and dr.) The dreſs 
worn at night. | 
The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, © | 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 


Pope. 

NrouT ED. adj, ¶ from nigbt. ] Darkened ; cloud- 
ed; black. 

It was great ign'rance, Glo ſter's eyes being out, 


In pity of his miſery to diſpatch 
His a nt life. 15 peare's King Lear. 
Good Hamlet, caſt thy ni2h:ed colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
NronTya'rING. . ſ. [night and fare.) Travel- 
ling in the night. 
Will-a-Wiſp miſleads vigle- ſaring clowns, 
i pathleſs downs. 


Gay. 
NYouTF1RE. =. ſ. [night and fire.] Ignis fa- 
tuus ; Will a-Wiſp. 

Fooliſh n:ght-fires, women's and children's wiſhes, 
Chaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs : 

Theſe are the pleaſures here. Herbert. 

N!GHTFLY. x. ſ. | night and fly.] Moth that 
flies in the night. 

Why rather, ſleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
And huſh't with buzzing »ighb:/-fli-s to thy ſlumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? Shak. 

NicuTrovu/sxprrED. adj. [from night andy 


Either ſome one like us »ightfaundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour man, or at worſt, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 
N uν,jỹcd ox. n. ſ. [night and gown.] A looſe 
gown uſed for an undreſs. 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw 


Her night-gown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
They have put me in a filk mg he gowns and a 
gaudy fool's cap. Addiſon's Guardian, 


To meagre muſe rid mope, aduſt and thin, 


Fair o'er the weſtera world diffus'd her Light. 


f NIG 


| NVonTrnacier. . and hag.] Witch ſup- 
poſed to wander in lee * . 

Nor uglier follows the nig e, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air, ſhe comes 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradiſe I oft 

NYGuTINGALE. . /. [from night and” galan, 
— to ſing ; galu, Teutonick, is a ſound or 
echo. ]- ; 4 

1. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night with re- 
markable melody ; Philomel. 

I think, 

The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Sb. -, 

Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be 
the inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations 
concur in thoſe delightful modulations, yet can- 
not we aflign the cauſe unto any particular for- 
mation; and I perceive the ag bath ſome 
diſadvantage in the tongue. Brown, 

Thus the wiſe gh:inga/; that leaves her home, 
Purſuing conſtantly the chearfu! ſpring, | 
To foreign groves does her old muſic —_ 


6 aller, 
2. A word of endearment. 
My nighting ale /- 
We'll heat them to their beds. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cle. 
NJ Gu, Lx. adv. | from right.] 
t. By night. | 
Thee, Sion! and the flowry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly 1 viſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Let all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Every night. 5 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Aadiſon pater. 
Nan r Tx. adj. [from nige. Done by night; 
acting by night; happening by night. . 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your ige ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell : 
What nymphs they were who mortal — 


Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the 


muſe, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. 


"#2 Pope. 

Ni oniTMas. . ſ. [wght and man.] One who 
carries away ordure in the night. > 

NroaTMARE. #. ſ. [night, and according to 
Temple, mara, a ſpirit that, in the northern mytho- 
logy, was relateg to torment or ſuffocate ſleepers. ] 
A morbid oppreflion in the night, reſembling the 
preſſure of weight upon the breaſt. | 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nige , and her name he told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſprare. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulneſs, 
drowſineſs, vertigoes, tremblings, oppreſſions in 


ſleep, and nig/t-mares. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
NUoHTPIECE. . ,. | night and piece. ] A picture 
ſo coloured as to be ſuppoted ſeen by candle- light; 


not by the light of the day. 
He hung a great part of the wall with ig: 
pieces, that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the can- 
dles which were lighted up; and were ſo inflamed 
by the ſun-ſhine which fell upon them, that I could 
ſcarce forbear crying out fire. Addiſon. 
NYGHTRAIL. . J. [right and regl, Saxou, 4 
gown or robe.] A looſe cover thrown over the 
dreſs at night. | 

An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or 
night-rail ; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. Add. n Med, 

NicuTRA've. . /. bn he and raven nyctico- 
rax.] A bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, that cries loud 
in the night. - 

The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe 1ght-raver, trump of doleful drere. 


In a dun nightgown of his own looſe ſkin, Pepe 
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I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief: | 


I had as lief have heard the night-raven, 


NIN 


Nr/zBLE. adj. [from aim or 


Come what plague would have come after it. Sb. iy; expeditious. 


 N16aTRO'BBER. =. J. [night and robber.] One 
who ſteals iu the dark. 

Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, where- 
by thie ves and night robbers might be more eaſily 
purſued and encountered. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Nr/cHTRULE. n. . [2ight and rule. ] A tumult 
in the night. 

How now, mad ſprite, 

What ni7/t-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Ni'cnTSHADE. #. /. [mPt peata, Saxon. ] A 
your of two kinds; 1. Common nightſhade 
anum.} 2. Deadly nigluſhade. | bellad>na. 
N1GnTSHIYNING. adj. [night and ſhine. | Shew- 
ing brightneſs in the night. ; 
None of theſe noctiluca, or night-/bining bodies 
have been obſerved in any of the antient ſepul- 
chres. Wilkins's Dæd. 
 NuYGuTSHRIEK. 3. /. {night and ſbriet.] A cry 
in the night. | 
I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears : 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a wgbt /brick ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 
As life were in't. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
_ NYonTTRIPPING. adj. [night and trip.] Go- 
ing lightly in the night. | 
Could it be prov'd, | 

That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 

In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Sha. 
N!'ckTWALK. #. /. [night and wall.] Walk in 
the night. 

If in his »:gbt-202/k he met with irregular ſcho- 
lars, he took their names, and a promiſe to ap- 
pear, unſent for, next moraing. Walton. 

N1GuTWALKER. #. /. [night and walk.] One 
who roves in the night upon ill deſigns. 

Men that hunt ſo, be privy ſealers, or 1 
avalkers. . Aſcham. 

Nicurwa'nsLix c. adj. [night and wartle.] 
Singing in the night. 

Noam is the pleaſant time, 

The cool, the filent, ſave where ſilence yields 

To the night-warbling bird. Milion's Par. Loft, 

N!cuTWARD. adj. | night and ward.] Ap- 
proaching towards night. 

Their night-ward ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe 
the day's work. Milton on Education. 

N!GHTWATCH. ». ſ. {night and watch.] A pe- 
ripd of the night as diſtinguiſhed by change of the 
watch. | X 

I remember thee upon thy bed, and meditate on 

thee in the ngb: watches. Pſalm xiii. 6. 

N1cRE'SCENT. adj. ¶ nigreſcens, Latin. | Grow- 
ng black; approaching to blackneſs. 


Nic nir Ic TiO. . ſ. | niger and facio, Lat.]|fi 


The act of making black. 

Nin LIT v. 2. J. [nibilice, Fr. niꝭ ilum, Latin.) 

Nothingneſs; the ſtate of being nothing. 

Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſub- 
ſtance, and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 
cluded ; and this we call pure ni#/ty, or mere no- 
thing. Watts s Logick. 

To NIL I. v. a. [from ne will, nillan, Saxon. 
Not to will; to refuſe; to veject. ; G 

Certes, ſaid he, I ail thine offer'd grace, 

Ne to be made ſo happy do intend, 
Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, 
Another happineſs, another end. Speaſer. 

In all affections ſhe concurreth ſtill; 

If now, with man and wife to will and 1/0 
The ſelf-ſame things, a ncte of concord be, 
I know no couple better can agree. Ben Jonſon. 
NIL IL. n. /. The ſhining fparks of braſs in 
trying and melting the ore. | 
To NIM. v. 4. [n-men, Dutch, to take.] To 
take. In cant, to ſteal. | 
They H queſtion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who 'twas that rimm'd a cloak. Hud bras. 
They could not keep themſclves honeſt of their 
fingers, but would be nimmng ſomething or other 
for the love of tlueving. "Eftrange. 


a” * — * 
— 


g 


They being nimbler-jointed than the reſt, 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Sp. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 


Into her ſcornful eyes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
You have dancing ſhoes 
With nimble ſoles. Shakeſ. Romeo and Juliet. 


His off ring foon propitious fire from heaven, 
Conſum'd with nimblk glance and grateful ſteam ; 
The others not, for his was not ſincere. Milton. 

Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace ſails, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. 


NrYMBLENESS. . ſ. [from dee Quick- 
neſs, activity; ſpeed; agility ; readineſs ; dexte- 


rity ; celerity ; expedition; ſwiftneſs. 

The hounds were ſtraight uncoupled, and ere 
long the ſtag thought it better to truſt to the nim- 
bleneſs of his feet, than to the lender fortification 
of his lodging. Sidney. 

Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both ſteadineſs 
and nimbleneſs. Sidney. 

All things are therefore partakers of God; 
they are his offspring, his influence is in them, 
and the perſonal wiſdom of God is for that very 
cauſe ſaid to excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to pierce 
into all intellectual, pure and ſubtle ſpirits, to go 
through all, and to reach unto every thing. Hooker. 

We, lying ſtill, 
Are full of reſt, defence and nimbleneſs. Shakeſp. 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with nim- 
bleneſs and agility ; but as he did not much care for 
the toil requiſite to climb the upper part of the 
hill, he was generally roving about the bottom. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 

NUUMBLEWITTED. 

Quick ; eager to ſpeak. 

ir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimblc-avitted 
counſellor at the bar, who was forward to ſpeak, 
did interrupt him often, ſaid unto him, There is 
a great difference betwixt you and me; a pain to 
me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to hold your peace. 


Bacon. 
Ni'ux Lv. adv. [from nimble. ] Quickly; ſpee- 
dily ; actively. 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. Shak. R. III. 
The air h 
Ninbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. 
Moſt legs can ni!mbly run, tho' ſome be lame. 
The 1i red from the — — 
iquor we pou c , 
ſet it in a digeſting furnace to evaporate more 
nimbly. f Boyle. 
NYmBLE3s. n./. Nimbleneſs. Spenſer. 
NIMIE TV. n. J. [nimictas, ſchool Latin.) The 
ſtate of being too much. 
NimMER, n. ſ. [from im.] A thief; a pil- 


erer. 
Nix couroor. n./. [A corruption of the La- 
tin von compos.] A fool; a trifler. 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a ni is 
the beſt language the can afford me. Addiſon. 
NINE. a. /. [nin, Gothick ; nzon, Saxon.) 
One more than eight ; one leſs than ten. 
The weyward ſiſters, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. Shak. Mach. 
A thouſand ſcruples may ſtartle at firſt, and 
yet in concluſion prove but a zine-days wonder. 
L' Eftrange. 
At ninety-nine a modern and a dunce. Pepe. 
The faults are nine in ten owing to affeRation, 
and not to the want of underſtanding. Swift. 
N!NEFOLD. ». ſ. | nine and fold. ] Nine times; 
any thing nine times repeated, 
| This huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to deyour, inirhures us round * ms 
ilton. 
Ni/NEPPFNCE. . ſ. [nine and pence.] A ſilver 
coin valued at nine-pence. 
Three filver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. 


Gay. 
NI'NEPINS, 1. ſ. [nine and pin. ] A play where 


Saxon, 
tractable.] Quick; active; ready; ſpeedy ; live- 


Shakeſp. 


NIP. 


nine pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground to 
be thrown down by a bowl. 


ber, and ſchoolboys playing at nine-pins upon ice in 
July. Þ cac hum. 

For as when merchants break, o erthrow n 
Like nine-pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudibras. 

NN AHS CORE. adj. | nine and ſcore.] Nine times 
twenty. 

Eugenius has two hundred pounds a year ; but 
never values himſelf above vie- ſcore, as not think- 
ing he has a right to the tenth part, which he al- 
ways appropriates to charitable uſes. Add. Spe. 

N1'xXETEEN. adj, [ngontyne, Saxon.) Nine 
and ten; one leſs than twenty. 

Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might 
be changed into eaſy ones, ſuch as occur to ordi- 
nary men. Swrfr. 

NixNETEENTH. adj. | ngzonreoSa, Saxon. 


The ordinal of nineteen ; the niath after the tenth. 


In the in teentb year 0: king Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. 

NINE Tv. adj. ¶ Pun dnzgonxig, Saxon.) Nine 
times ten. 

Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan. Gen. v. 
NIN TA. adj. [nezoba, Sax. That which pre- 
cedes the tenth ; the firſt after the eighth ; the or- 
dinal of nine, 

Upon a ſtrict obſervation” of many, I have not 
found any that ſee the ninztb day, Brown's V. Err. 

NINNY. . . [nino, a child, Span.] A fool; 
a ſimpleton. wy ** 3 

What a pied nis this ? . . 

The dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd 2 45 

That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate. Swift, 


Have you no more manners than to rail at Ho- 
cus, that has ſaved that clod-pated, numſkull'd, 


ninnybammer of yours from ruin, and all his family. 


Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 
' NiſnTiETH. ach. [Punemgzonreogzoba, Sax.] 
The ordinal of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 
To NIP. v. a. [mypen, Dutch. 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite with the 
tecth. | 
In oranges and lemons, the n#/pping of their rind 
giveth out their ſmell more. Bacon's Net. Hift. 
2. To cut off by any ſlight means. 
The ſmall ſhoots that extract the ſap of the moſt 
leading branches, muſt be jp! off. Alertimer. 
3. To blaſt : to deſtroy before full growth. 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, ps his root; 
And then he falls as I do. bakeſp. Henry VIII. 
A flower doth fpread and dye, 
Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, 
Before I were by froſt's extremity v in the bud. 
| Herbe. ts 
His delivery now proves | 
Abortive, as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froit. Milt. 
ad he not been zipped in the bud, he might 
have made a formidable figure in his own works 
among poſterity. Addiſon. 
From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to gueſs to 
what perfection I might have brought this work, 
had it not been nip? in the bud. Arburb. J. Bull, 
4. To pinch as froſt. 
The air bites ſhrewdly, it is very cold.—- 
It is a nipping and an eager air. Sbuteſp. Hamlet. 
When iſicles hang by the wall, 
And dick the ſhepherd blows his nait ; 
When blood is vit, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To vex; to bite. 
And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and vip 
That drops of blood thence like a well did per: 
; er. 
6. To ſatiriſe; to ridicule ; to taunt ſarcaſtically. 
But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 


To hear the javel ſo good men to nip. Hubb. Tak. 
Quick 


A painter made bloſſoms upon trees in Decem- 


NYNNYHAMMER, a. . [from nimy.] A ſim- 
adj. ¶ nimble and wi. ] pleton. - 


+ «SS @ac 
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What this a ſleeve ? *tis like a demicannon ; 
What up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ? 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and and flaſh, 
I Shakeſpeare. 

A bla 

35 haſty fruits and two ambitious flow'rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, 
In ſpite of froſts, ſpring from tu unwilling earth, 
But find a nip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 
4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm. 
NrYeyEs. . /. [from nip.] A ſatiriſt. Out of 


ule. 

| — Ber n . e, and ne” an 
Fen. 2 Ter 45.3 Small pincers. 
Ni'reixorx. (fram .] With bitter 


ſarcaſm 
NIPPLE. . 6 {njpele, Saxon 


young take into © their mouths. 
The babe that milks me.— 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Wous pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums. 
. Shakeſpeare, 
In creatures that nouriſh, their young with milk, 
are adapted the 1 1 the breaſt to the mouth 
and of ſ Ray on the Creation. 
2. It is uſed Chapman of a man. 
As his 2 went then ſuftis'd away, a 
„ threw a dart, that 4 1 pi 


his trough his 1 Chapman. 
—_ ns any animal liquor is ſe- 


In a e dieds ee is only one gland, in 
which are.divers little cells ending intwo or three 
Larger cells, Ying vs under the nipple of the oil bag. 


FLAmp is P TN week 


SES writ, 


— tawon 7. . 

Nis Paius. . 7 4, we, 
which lieth in caſe 'w tho' inqueſt is panelled 
and returned before the juſtices of the bank ; the 
one party or the other making petition to have this 
writ for the eaſe of the country. It'is directed to 
the ſheriff, commanding that he cauſe the meh 
impanelled to come before the juſtices in the ſame 
county, for the determining of the cauſe there, 
except it be ſo difficult that it need great delibe- 
ration : in which caſe, it is ſent again to the bank. 
It is ſo called from the firſt words of the writ ni// 
afud tal:m locum prixs ve, g whereby it - 
* that ties of aſfizes and juſtices of 15 privs 
ditter. So that juſtices of f prizs muſt be one of 
them before whom the cauſe is depending in the 
dench, with ſome other good men of the country 
allociated to lam. Corvell. 

Nir. 7 uon.) The egg of a 
louſe, or ſmall animal. 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes 
in ſummer, not dy ſtinging them, but only by their 
bombylious noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking 
de ir nits, or egg, on the hair. Der h. Phy. Theo, 

- Ni/TexCY. u. , \nitentia, Latin. ] 

1. Luſtre; clear brightneſs. - 

2. [From the Latin, ay Rndexveur'y ſpring 
to expand itſelf. ) oO 
The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe 


particles: from which acceleration their ſpring, 


or endeavour outward will be augmented ; that is, 
thote zones will have a Wen * fly wider 
open. Boyle. 

* N. — e 45 ne- A 


„ daſtard; 
NI T1D. adj. Le, Latin.] Bright ſhining ; 
luſtrous. 
We reſtore old pieces of dirty gotd 10 a clean 
| and vii, yellow, by putting them lato into fire and 


-| coldneſs upon the tongue. This 


_—_— 


NO 


aqua fortis, which tale ofthe ndrenthſong ti 
Boyle on Colours. 

NITRE. . /. [nitre, Fr. nitrum, Latin. 
e 
name of ure, or petre, is a cryſtalline pellu- or 
cid, but ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid 
and bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of 
Na or though it af- 
fords, by means of fire, an acid ſpirit capable of 
dufolving almoſt every thing, yet manifeſts no 
ſign of its containing any at all in its crude 
ſtate. Nire is of the number of thoſe ſalts which 
are naturally blended in im ible particles in 
earths, ſtones, and other foffil ubſtances, as the 
particles of metals are in their ores : it is ſome- 
times however found pure, in form of an effloreſ- 
cence, either ou its ores or on the furface of old 
walls; theſe effloreſcences diſſolved in proper 
water, ſhooting into regular and of 
mire, The earth from which maitre is both 
in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, is a kind of yellow- 
iſh marl found in the bare cliffs of the ſides of hills 
expoſed to the northern and eaſtern winds, and 


of the ancients, is a genuine, native, aud 
ſalt, extremely different our nitre, and from 
all other native ſalts; 

of the nature of thoſe 


It is 
bay any rar on T7 =" 


on or very 
in thin flat cakes, 


pale browniſh white colour. 
that the ſalt called ire would ferment with vine- } 
gar, and had an abſterſive S, properties 


e tumultuous cload, 
Some LY ny fork ne fo cauldrons 


With — nitre and with lees of oil. 
N1/TRoVs. adj. [nitrex, Fr. from nitre,] Im- 
with nitre ; —5 of nitre. 


Man Ms * — 
more charged with 
rout, nee are the all- 


2 ſuppo 
ital beat in 


e 
— of fire, is 

that aQivi rity whichis 1 ts move ſuth an pn- 
— weildy with due — Ray. 

He to quench his drought ſo much n 

May ſnowy fields and nitrous 
Meet ftores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 
And be refreſh'd with never -wafting food. 


Nt'Txy. adj. 3 

Winter my Forex confines 
Shall cruſt the 

NT. 2 

One Bell was put 
a new rebellion ; he — — 2 
therefore adventrous. 


N 2 — [ from . J . 


Nitrous. 
Ne er 


nes | NO; fe . [ni at] Arberg with 
2 — adj, Coda, n Nerd bs 
| ing ſnow. 
F bers 5 4 * 
True critics be, and bid the trifting  niſy 


Go read Quintilian. hon: 


} v2 1 7 
0 : contrary to or . 
— — — * yea yet 
Whom ne'er the word of w woman: heard fpe 
CR EY toes to the 


my wooing mind ſhall be wenn, | 


- +4 +v PW fa > 


alan yan ny is E 


never in any other ſituation, The natrum or a 


ſpungy, light, and friable ; and when pure, of a 
In ſcripture we find | Our 


i, | longer, 0 more, =o 
LitinA with fire and aire, = ROS ' Milton. 


0 Challenge, 
Virtus alone is true nobility. 


NOB 


you will not conſider theſe things now, tle 
will ſhortly come when you ſhall conſider 
whether you will or x. Calamy's Sermons. 
2. The word of denial, oppoſite to conceſſion 


I think it would not ſort amiſs, to handle the 
queſtion, whether a war for the propagation of 
the Chriſtian faith, without another cauſe of hoſ- 
tility, be lawſul or =o, and in what caſes * Bacon, 

3. It ſometimes confirms a foregoing negative. - 

The Devil Nadi eat un g 
— himſelf could not a title 
More hateful to mine ear. E 
— Ns, nor more fearful. 


If 
time 
them 


No; rere 
Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant Dr. Homes. 

4- It ſometimes ſtrengthens a nega- 
tive; no not, not even. 

No not the bow which ſo adorns the 
2 is, or boaſts ſo many dies. Mall. 

0. . 

1. Not ; none. 

Let there be =» ſtrife between me and thee. Ger. 
No enemy can match a friend. . 


"Fear owls tes rain 
2. It ſeems an adjective 
where; 


. 


came to Sam 
In vain I reach my 


With To NOS ULI TAT B. v. 4. 
noble; Mer 


Lien, Latin. 


1 


Dryden. 

2. Ratik or Aignity of ſeveral degrees, conferred 
dy fovereigns. Nie in England is extended to 
' | five ranks ; duke, I earl, viſcount, baron, 


3 1 wy 


To curb the wil 'of of the 2.2, Polk: * 2 0 Coriet. 

4. Dignity; grandeur ; greatneſs, * 
Though ſhe hated Amphialus, yet the nobility of 
evailed over it; and ſhe deſired he 


berzn $ 

ny 5 75 wauld anne 

fron my & fo by thy invention, 
me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine, 


Bafs men, being in love,” have then a 2 5 


their natures ory than. is native to _ 


They 2 great their ſor'reigu to tons 
And nan'd mer nobility 1 

NO BLE. adj. , Fr. 2, Latin 7 F 

1. Of eee ore family. 


* Exalted to Z e commonly, 0 OY 


4 


—̃ — 2 


NOB. 


From virtue firſt began, 
The ditf ' rence that diftinguiſh'd man from man: 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him n, made him good. 
Dryden. 
7 Great; worthy; ; iluftrions : both men and 
things. 
Thus this 5 died, leaving his death for an ex- 
ample of a ure courage, and a memorial of vir-, 
due. 
To vice induſtrious, but to 2 deeds 
Tim'rous. ; 
A n96/e ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. Milton. 
Thoſe two great things that fo engroſs the de- 
fires and deſigns of both the nobler and ignobler 
ſorts of mankind, are to be found in religion ; 
namely, wiſdom and pleaſure. South 
4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime. 
My mare in pale Pyrene I reſign, 
And c'aim no part in all the mighty nine : 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 
To noblen poets, for a nabler ſong. Dryden. 
5 agnificent; ſtately : ae, a noole parade. 
ree ; generous ; liberal. 
7. principal; capital: as, the dent is one of 
the noble parts of the body. * 
 No'BLE. . | 
r. One of hizh rank. | 
Upon the n:bles of the children of Iſrael he laid 
not his hand. Exodus. 
How many noble then ſhould hold their places, 
That muſt ſtrike fail to ſpirits of vile ſort! Sha. 
What the Toles once ſaid in parliament, Nolu- 
mus leges Angliæ mutari, is imprinted in the 
bdearts of all the people. 
The be amongſt the Romans took care in 
their laſt wills, that they might have a lamp in 
their monuments, Wilkins. 
See all our 2ob/:s begging to be flaves, 
See all our fools aſpiring to be knaves, P; & 
It may be the diſpaſition of young not Jes, 
they expect the accompliſhments of a 1158 god edu- 
cation without the leaſt expence of time or ſtudy. 
Sæuift t "Modern F uct — 
The ſecond natural 22 Exc oel, i of led 
men who have acquired la rge poſſe ſfions, 
ſequently dependencies; or deſcend from 2582 
tors who have left them great inhexitances, . 
ther with an . hepiditary 8 theſe 0 
unite in thoughts and opinions. 
ces a great council 5 of 


fairs bf th * e for he 
weighty affairs of t en £ 

Men, thoold preſs der 4 Fache ell 
©, _ hace, 


Milton. 


2 Mac, vis zi. | 


your Kindneſs. 


Bacon. 


NO C 


and his own ſoul, as in public, hath given hirnſelf 


a teſtimony that his purpoſes are full of honeſty, | 

nobleneſs, and integrity. Taylor. 
Greatneſs of mind, and noblen fry their ſeat 

Build in her lovelieft. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


the »9bloneſs of the faculty and the object, but alſo 
the faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth 
of the object. Hate. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
which was the effect of your noblengſs, but you have 
been ſolicitous of my reputation, which is that of 
Dryden. 
2. Splendour of deſcent ; luſtre of pedigree. 
Nou l. Ess. u. ſ. [ob, French.] 


ſenſe 


That with your worth the world amazed make. * 

2. Dignity ; greatneſs. 

Thou whoſe h keeps one ſtature gil, 

And one true poſture, tho' beſieg d with ul. B. J. 

3- Noblemen collectively. 

Let us haſte fo hear it, 

And call the aa to the audience. 
Shak:ſpeare's Hamlet. 

2 know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage 
to the commonalty of England to be foremoſt in 
brave actions, which the bleſs of France would 
never bot in their peaſants, ** 

No Lv. adv. [from —_ | 
1, Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 

Only. a ſecond laurel did adorn 

His colleague Catulus, tho” nobly born: 

_He ſhar'd. the pride of the triumphal bay, 
But arius Won, the glory of the day. B 
2. Gre Mluſtriouſly; P. eee 
Did he not ſtrai of drink inquents-tear, 
That were the. ſlaves of drink and thralls of Been; 

1 on”. 


Was not that nobly d 
This fate he NS ba 37 ſcap br; would mot 
loſe A146 
Honour for life ; but ab * choſe 
Death from their fears, than 5 from 2 oven. 


th 4 rt MT: 
randly; ndi Ye. 3 
Te Scud W ods. ba? a more magnificent 
5 than that of Trajan's pillar, Where could 
mfg aa S. aſnęs have deen 4 nobly lodged, as in 
int midſt of his metropolis, and on the top 75 
alte d a mo 755 6 Addiſon an Ttal 
bre 1. . and Sch Na bag not apy 


Kg 10 tte. e of our catch Plaid by the pic- 


ture of M Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 

WEL: Yook backward, and fo Joſe the! race. Yourg, It fell to Gow Ny, n, for whom nobody cared, 

2. A coin tated at fix ſhillings : and chere to, be made Fer Hel and he was out of his 
the ſum of fix and eight-pence..* office. 


Hz comed nobics, 0 


227 ge Abe 00 


K on? v7 


Clarendon. 
' 4 35 1 5 any you offer Wee for a jeſt, and 
(goo LANA on, Ur 1 laughter, you my 


Many fair promotions CD con 5 0 taſt e, un 0 
Ars d: 05 n, to ennoble thoſe ny; _ 7a many, e e e a very in- 
nat ſcarce, ſore two days ſince, W worth A Ae A 0 eee. Sa 1's M, ae 
rot le. hakeſpeare, 1 5 NT. ach. nöcenz, Latig.].., 
V pon every writ procured, for deht « or damage, | | Hot x £80 7 * iminal. 
zimnounting to forty pounds or more, 3 routes that] The ear of Devonſhire being intereſted in the 


» nx ſhillings and ei ghtape hee, it, arid Wee bre 
been paid to une. 
No'sLE lrverwort. 12 pal 
No's LEMAN-» . fe (hob 
is oper. 


ita 
e e 


; ble, v4 
If 1 bran” eee 5 
It is to ſee a nel. man want OY ws hab 0 
Flle h Hun is he, whoſe nile m "Is 
Is full'd with inbotn worth, Dryden” ; 9 ife 22 Hab. F 


No/#LENESS. u. . [fr om ue. 


1. Greatneſs Worth; le 4 Hi did 
The nz! . of lite 


blqod of ;Y ark, chat Kh 10 5 feared than cent; 


Vet as one, that might 


r in the Tower e the king” 
: rgpaingy, mzſoner in! 


e the object of others plots, 


Bacon Ui. enry VII 


ful ; miſchigy 
i e, wel 1080 Tie h fie wit wiles : 
Not. et in e 54. uy mal oy 


; but-on the gratly 
Poe tn 5 5 he ſlept. 


wa, limbec draws 


Sago AA Ye: the nocent brogd. \ Philips. 


ey meditate whether the yirtues of the one 


I to do this ; when ſuch a mutdal'pair,' wy will exalt or di the force. of the her, or 
And ſuch a twain can go't. Shakeſp. Kale, and Cie. correct a any wa its 8515 qualities. Watts en the Mind. 
Any thing 17 6 Hr ia, 1 ne 
at ability may undergo, a nick; ein {-wyiiot 
Lad nobles jr po! Shak . Wind . e 1 2 fe = 5. | 
- tue nul leni , wou 32 4 
Learn him ſor begrance from ſo foul a kong. Sa. W the BCT 4 ks 9 
ne th: does as well 3b Private between God | ock. v. a. To place upon the notch, ' 


There is not only a congruity herein between, 


* 1 


1 reconciled. 


Fair branch of otl:ſ5, flower of chivalry, 


! 


Ne 5 Paradiſe Lf. 


1, Nobility. This word is not now uſed in any | 


»ä— 


NO 


1 92 A 


Ih Then tacks he up his bow _ 


And nxte his ſhaft, the ground whence all their 
future griefe did grow. bapman, 
NocTa'MBULo. . /. [nox and * Latin, ] 

One who walks in his ſleep. 

Reſpiration being carried on in ſleep, is no ar- 
gument againſt its being voluntary. What ſhall 
we ſay of z«&fambulos ? There are voluntary motioris 
carried on without thought, to avoid pairf. 45, 


priſing a night and day. 

The no&idial day, the lunar periodic month, and 
the ſolar year, are natural and univerſal ; but in- 
commenturate each to another, and difficult to be 
Holder. 

l T1FEROUS, adj. [a and fero.] Bringing 
night, 

err vac AN r. adj. LaatiοE¶,, Lat.] Wan- 
dering 1 11 the night. Diet. 

No'cTvaky. n. /. [from v, Lat.] An ac- 
count of what paſſes by night. 

I have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcel- 
lanies in my e which I ſhall ſend to enrich 
your Paper. Addiſon. 

No'cTURN. n. fe [rofurne, Fr. nofurms, Lat. 1 
An office of devotion performed in the night. 

The reliques being conveniently placed before 
the church-door, the vigils are to be celebrated that 
night before them, and the nu and the mattins 
— the honour of the ſaints whoſe the reliques 


Stlling fleet. 

"NOCTURNAL. adj. Lanai, Lat.] Nightly. 

From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

I beg leave to.make you a preſent. of a dream, 
which may ſerve to lall your readers till ſuch time 
as you yourſelf ſhall gratify the public with any 
of your una diſcoveries. Addiſon, 

NocTv'kNAL. #. J. An inſtrument by which 
abſervations are made in the night. 

The projection of the ſtars which includes al 
the ſtars in our horizon, and therefore reaches to 
the thirty-eight degree and a half of - ſouthern la- 
titude,, though its centre is the north pole, gives 
us a better view of the heavenly bodies as they 
appear every night to us; and it may ſerve for a 
nofturnaly : new the true our of the night. 


q * * 
+ NOD. v. u. [Of uncertain 
o | Gr. 2, Lat, ammeidio, Welth.].- ' 
1. To decline the head with a quick nation. 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake. your hearts; 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, , - 
Fan you into deſpair. , Shakeſpeare's Cor iolunut. 
Cleopatra hath nada him to her. Shakeſpeare. 
On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy ſuit, he bows the wi A 
2. To pay a ſlight bow. 
115 Caſſius muſt bend his body, 
If Cæſar careleſly but vd on him. . SBubeſpearts 
3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 
Juden a pine is hew on the plains, 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab' ring in pangs of death, and threat'ning all, 
This way and that ſhe nods, conſidering where'to 
fall. Dr yden, 
He climbs the mountain rocks, 
Fir'd by the {ding verdure of its brow. Thom. 
4. To be drowſy. '; 
Your two' predeceſſors were famous for their 
areams and viſions, and contrary to all other au- 


— 


. 8 © 


thors, never pleaſed their readers more than 
when they were nodding. » 


W 
Nov. ». /. [from the verb. | 
1. A quick declination of the head. . 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
only in vicious things; a look or nod only ought 


to correct them when they do amiſs. Locke, 
A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 

Nations obey my word, and-wait my nds _, 

And life or death depend on my decrec. Privts 


2, A quick declination. , 
Like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sbat:/p. Rich. III. 


3+ The motion of the head in drowſineſs. 


Eyery 


NacT1piAL. adj. [ notis and diu, Lat.] Com- 


in 


. 4 Y Pp 
NOI 
Every drowſy nod ſhakes their doArine who 
teach, that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke. 
4. A flight obeiſance. 
Will he give you the a,? Shateſp, T. oil. and Cr. 
Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will praQtiſe the in- 
ſinuating nod, and be off to them moſt counter- 


feitly. Shakeſpeare” s Cormlanus. 
Noba rio. 2 . node. The Nate of be- 
ing knotted, or making knots. 
No/pDER. . «from nd.] One who makes nods, 
A ſet of wdd-ys, winkers, and whiſperers, 


whoſe buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other offspring of 
wit in their birth. Tepe. 
No'vÞLE. u. /. [Pnol, Saxon. ] A head, in con- 


tempt. 
Her care ſhall be 


To comb your middle with a three-legg F ſtool. 
Shake ow 


Let our wines without mixture, or ſtan, be 


all fine, 
Or call up the maſter and break his dull nd. 
Ben Jonſon, 
My head's not- made of braſs, 
As friar Bacon's nroddle was. Hudilras. 


He would not have it faid before the people, 
that images are to be worſhipped with Latria, but 
rather the contrary, becauſe the diſtin&tions ne- 
cellary to defend it are too ſubtile for their nodd{s, 

Stillingfleet. 

Come, maſter, I have a project in my noddle, 
that ſhall bring my miſtreſs to you back again, 
With as good will as ever ſhe went from you. 

L' Eftrange. 

Why ſhouldſt thou try to hide thyſelf in youth? 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth ; 

And laughing at ſo fond and-vain a taſk, 
Will trip thy hoary »»4d/e of its maſks Addiſon. 

Thou that art ever half the city's grace, 

And add'ſt to ſolemn noddles, folemn pace. Fenton. 

No/vpy. 2. . [from mating French. | A ſim- 
pleton ; an idiot. 

The whole race of ttc; fluttering vod, 
by what title ſoever 3 are a- Kin to rhe aſs 
in this fable. . L' Eft: ange. 

Nov. n. /. As Latin.] 

1. A knot ; a Knob. 

2. A ſwelling on the bone. 

If nodes be the cauſe of the pain, fordent with 


been diſſolved. 
3. Interſection. 


All theſe variations are finiſhed in nineteen years, | port. 


nearly agreeing with the courſe of tle wides, i. e. 
the points in the ecliptic where the moon croſſeth 
that circle as ſhe paſſeth to her northern or ſouth- 
ern latitude ; which d are called the head and 
tail of the dragon. Helder. 

Nono'siTY. . f. [from nod, Lat.] Com- 
plication ; knot. 

Theſe the midwife cutteth off, cortriving them 
into a knot cloſe unto the body of the infant ; 
from whence enſueth that tortuoſity, or compli- 
cated weefity we call the navel. Brown's Vid, Err. 

Noos. adj. L, Lat.] Knotty ; full of 
knots. ' 

This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when 
that becometh nodous, men continue not long _ 

YOUN. 

No/puLE. 1. . {rodds;, Latin. ] A ſmall lump. 

Thoſe minerals in the firata, are either found 
in grains, or elſe they are amaſſed into balls, 
lumps, or nodults : which nodules are either of an 
irregular figure, or of a figure ſomewhat more re- 
gular, Wodward's Netwal Hiſtory. 

No'cotx. adj. Hard ; rough; harſh. 

= put on a hard, coarſe, = gen ſhirt of Pen- 

Eſcape of King Char les, 

No ox. v. ſ. ſwf}, German.] A ſmall mug. 

Frog laughed in his ſleeve, gave the ſquire the 
other noggin of brandy, and clapped him on the 
back; Avrbuthnet. 

No1axck. u. 1 [See AxxOd E. ] Miſchief; 
inconvenience. 

To 'borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and bortower noignice it is. Tufer. 


Harm 
| Thoſe N which thou ſpeak ſt of, did me 


ſpirit of wine wherein opium and faffron have! 
Menn. 


Not 


| The ſingle and peculiar life is nn , 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
* = itſelf from noiance. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
= OIE, v. a. To annoy. An old word diſ- 
u 
Let ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, 
To ſtub out the buſhes that noizth the land. Tuſſer. 
Nor'tk. =. /. [from noic.] One who annoys. 
An old word in diſuſe.” 
The north is a noir to graſs of. all ſuits, 
The eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and g fruits. Tuſſr. 
Nor'ous. adj. — Italian. ] Hortful ; miſ- 
chie vous; troubleſome ; inconvenient. Obſolete. 
Being bred in a hot country, they found much 
hair on their faces to be noi unto them. Spenſer. 
The falſe Dueſſa leaving noious night, 
Return d to ſtately palace of dame Pride. Sprn/-r. 
But neither darkneſs foul, nor filtiyj bands, 
Nor noious ſmell his purpoſe could withhold. Spenſer, 
* 1. /. (woiſe, French. ] 
Any kind i of ſound. 
Noiſes as of waters falling down, ie don 
them, and ſad viſions appeared unto them. % 
Whether it were a whiſtling ſound, or a melo- 
dious voiſe of birds among the ſpreading branches, 
theſe things made them ſwoon. Wif. xvii. 18. 
Great motions in nature paſs without ſound or 
nyſe, The heavens turn about in a moſt rapid 
motion, without -»;/e to us perceived ; though in 
ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make an ex- 
cellent muſick. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Fear 
Shakes your hearts, while thro' the ifle they hear 
A laſting , as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 
Waller. 
— Outcry ; clamour ; boaſting or import unate 
ta 
What no have we had about tranſplantation of | Our 
diſeaſes, aud transſu on of blood. Baker on Learn. 
15 Occaſion of talk. 
rates lived in 2 
which has made ſo much noiſe h- all ages, 
and never caught the leaſt infection. — 's Spect᷑. 
4. A concert. Obſolete. 
i To neg v. n. ¶ from the noun. ] To ſound 
0 


= 


Tho' — loud and threat” ning nigh. +» Milt. 
7 Notst. v. a. To ſpread by rumour, or re- 


All theſe ſayings were vd abroad throughout 
all the hill country. Luke i. 65. 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young 


our prince's being there had been quickly no! ed. 
d:t ton. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; 
and tacitly withdraw ing from the preſence of the 
apoſtle, they then lift up their yoices and — it 
about the city. -* 
Nos EHU. adj. [14s and fall.] La 1 
mouraus. 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, | men 
\Whoſe vf valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance will his friends deſtroy. Dryd. 
NorsELEss. . adj. [from ii.] Silent; without 
ſound. 
On our quick'ſt decrees, 
Th' inandible and 9/5 foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shak-ſpeare. 
So maſeteſs would 1 live, ſuch death to tid, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough. 


Convinc'd, that noi{. leſs piety might dwell 
In ſecular retreats, and flourifh well. Uarte. 

NorsixNEss. 2. . 2 naiſy.] Loudneſs of 
ſound; importunity of clamour. 

NorsEMAKER.n. /. [miſe and mater.) Clamourer. 

The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the 
n»ſemakers (till more ridiculous. L'Eftrange. 

NOVSOME. adj. | xcioſo, Italian.] 


— 


| 1. Noxious; miſclie vous; wwholeſome, 


nobles from hence into Spain, after the voice of | 


| but a ſhift of ignorance. 


NOM 


In caſs it a ln cmrall ane ide en- 
ber of rites and orders common unto both, there 
are -particulars, the uſe whereof is utterly unlaw- 
ful in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and naiſome quali- 
ty; there is no doubt but we ought to relinquiſh 
ſuch rites and orders, what freemom ſoever we 
have to retain the other ſtill. Hooker, 

The brake and the cockle are no/ome too much. 


Tuſſer. 
All my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of =.1/ome winds, and blaſting vapours chill. Miltan. 
Graviſca »i/ome from the neighb'ring fen, 
And his own Czre ſent three hundred men. Dryd. 
The nc;/ome peſt'lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro' the mid day air, 


And ſcatters death. Prior. 
2. Offenſive ; diſguſting. 

The ſeeing theſe effects, will be 
Both roiſame and infectious. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is norſome. Shakeſpe 
The filthineſs of his ſmell was nor to- all his 
army. 2 Mac. ix. 9 
An error in the judgment, is like an impoſt- 
hume in the head, which is always oiſome, aw 4 


* mortal. 
01'S0MELY. adv, [from 1 With a 
fœtid ſtench ; with an infectious 
NorsoMENESS. #. ſ. [from miſome.] Apmneſs 
to diſguſt ; offenſiveneſs 
If be muſt needs be ſeen, with all his filth and 
noiſomeneſs, about him, he promiſes himſelf, how- 
ever, that it will be ſome allay to his reproach, 
to be but one of many to march in a troop. South. 
Norsy. adj. | from noiſe. ] 
r. Sounding loud. 
2. Clamourous; turbulent. 
Sun _ the noiſy town, O come and ſee . 
— and live content with me! Dry. 
To 1 a grave attention lend. Smith. 
Although he employs his talents wholly in his 
cloſer, he is ſure to raiſe the hatred of 


the nr 
crowd. Swifts 
{Pnol, Saxon. ] A head; a 


3 1. f. 
An aſs's 2 I fixed on his Shakeſpeare 

NOLI me langere. [ Latin. ] 

t. A kind of cancerous ſwelling, exaſperated 
by applications. 

2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your flow 
ers for the rarity of it. 

Not “r lox. 2. / IA, Lain. ] —— 
oppoſed to volitian. 

Proper acts of the will are,. volition, Adee 
choice, reſolution, and command, in relation 
ſubordinate faculties. Hale. * 

Noſuaxc v. n. .. [nomance, nomancie, Fr. namen, 
Latin, and ii, Greek. ] The art of divining the 
fates of perſons by the letters that form their 


names, Didi. 
- No'mnLEs. BY The entraile of a deer. 
NOMENCLATOR. n. /. | Lat. nomenclateur, Fr.] 

One who calls things or perſons by their proper 

name3. 

There were a ſet of men in old Rome called . 

menclators; men who could call every man by his 
name. Addiſon. 

Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch 
ill nom-nc/ators that they cannot furuiſh appellations 
for their owners ? Swift, 

NomENCLA'TURE. wb [ nomenclature, Fr. nomen= 
clatura, Latin.) ' 

1. The act of naming. 

To ſay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled 
that there wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 

2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomen- 
claturs of Adam, which unto terreſtrious animals 
nnn unto W we 

; rOWNs 

Nona. adj. [mminalis, Latin.} Referring 

to names, rather than to things; not real ; titular, 
Profound in all the nominal, 
And real ways beyond tuem all. * 
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NON 


The nominal definition, or derivation of the word 
is not ſufficient to deſcribe the nature of it. Pear/. 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea 
the word gold ſtands for ; as a body yellow, of a 
certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. Bat 
the real eſſence is the conſtitution of the inſenſible 
parts of that body on which thoſe qualities depend. 
. Locke. 
Were theſe people as anxious for the doctrines 
eſſential to the church of England, as they are for 
the 29minal diſtinction of adhering to its intereſts. 
Addiſon. 
___Noe'w1xALLY. adv. [from no] ] By name; 
with regard to a name ; titularly. 
To NO'MINATE. v. a. [nomno, Latin. ] 
1. To name; to mention by name. 
Suddenly to nomnate them all, 
It is impothble. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
| One lady I may civilly fpare to nome, for her 
ſex's ſake, whom he termed the ſpider of the 
court. Wotton. 
2. Toentitle ; to call. 
Aread, old father, why of late 
Didſt thou behight me born of Engliſh blood, 
Whom all a fairy's ſon doen nminate. Spunſcr. 
3- To ſet down; to appoint by name. 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, let the 


forfeit | 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh to be cut off. Shakeſp. 


Never having intended, never deſigned any heir 
in that ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould nominate 
or appoint any perſon to it. Locke. 

Nowixa'T1oN. . /. [ nomination, French; from 
nominate. | | 

1. The act of mentioning by name. | 

The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, 
mult be all of ſeveral families, and of them twenty- 
nve at leaſt concur to this nomination, Motion. 

Hammond was named to be of the aſſembly of 
envines ; his invincible loyalty to his prince, and 
obedience to His mother, the church, not being ſo 
valid arguments againſt his nomination, as the repute 
of his learning and virtue were on the other part, 

to have ſome title to him. Fell. 
2. The power of appointing. | 

The nomin tion of perſons to places, being ſo prin- 
cipal and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he 
would reſerve to himſelf. Clarendon. 

In England the king has the nommation of an 


archbiſhop ; and after vomination, he ſends a conge| 


d'elire to the dean and chapter, to ele the perſon 
elected by him. | Aylißfe. 

Nox AT IV E. 3. /. [in grammar, aon, 
Fr.] The caſe that primarily deſignates the name 
of any thing, and is called right, in oppoſition to 
the other caſes called oblique. 

NON. adv. [ Latin.] Not. It is never uſed 
feparately, but ſometimes prefixed to words with 
a negative power. 

Since you to n regardance caſt my faith, 
Live you the marble-breaſted tyrant ſtill. Shak. 
Behold alſo there a lay #-:-reſidency of the rich, 
which in times of peace, too much negleRing their 
habĩtations. may ſeem to have provoked God to. 
neglect them. | Holyday. 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men 


reckan a willing of that thing; when they are 


juſtly charged with au actual non- performance of 
- what the law requires. South. 
For an account at large of Biſhop Sanderſon's 
laſt judgment concerning God's concurrence, or 
man- concurrence with the actions of men, and the 
poſitive entity of ſins of commiſſion, I reſer you 
to his letters. Pierce. 
The third fort of agreement or diſagreement in 
dur ideas, which the perception of the mind is em- 
ployed about, is co-exiſtence, or non-exiſtence in 
the ſame ſubject. Lacke. 
It is not a nzz-aft which introduces a cuſtom, a 
cnſtom being a common uſage. Ayliffe”s Parer gon. 
In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not ad- 
mixed, viz. 1 do not believe it as the matter is al- 
ledged. And the reaſon of this :oz-admiſſion is, 
its groat uncertainty. Avliffe 


An apparitvr came to the church, and informed 


till theſe laſt appeared. 


NON 


the parſon, that he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a 
man ; and the biſhop certified the eccleſiaſtical 
court under his ſeal on the non-payment of them, 
that he refuſed to pay them. Ayliffe. 
The non-appearance of perſons to ſupport the 
united ſenſe of both houſes of parliament, can ne- 
ver be conſtrued as a general diffidence of being 
able to ſupport the charge againſt the patent and 
patentee. Swift. 
This may be accounted for by the turbulence of 
paſhons upon the various and ſurpriſing turns of 
good and evil fortune, in a long evening at play; 
the mind being wholly taken up, and the conſe- 
quence of non-attention ſo fatal. Sroift. 
Nox AO E. n. ſ. [nm and age. ] Minority; time 
of life beſore legal maturity. 
In him there is a hope of ent; 
Which in his « , counſel under him, 
And in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf 
Shall govern well. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Be love but there, let poor ſix years 1 
Be pos'd with the matureſt fears X 
Man trembles at, we ſtraight ſhall find 
Love knows no nonage, nor the mind. Craſhaw, 
We have a miſtaken apprehenſion of antiquity, 
calling that ſo which in truth is the world's nonope. 
Glanville. 
'Tis neceſſary that men ſhould firſt be out of 
their nanage, before they can attain to an actual ule 
of this principle : and withal, that they ſhould be 
ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties. Wilkins. 
Thoſe charters were not avoidable for the king's 
nonage; and if there could have been any ſuch pre- 
tence, that alone would not avoid them. Hall. 
After Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harring- 
ton, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were 
in being; and our numbers were in their nage 
Dryden. 
In their tender non:ge, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the — 
yen. 
Noxck. 1. /. [The original of this word 2 
certain; Sinner imagines it to come from own or 
once; or from , German, ned or uſe : Junius 
derives it leſs probably from miance, to do for the 
nonce ; being, according to him, to do it merely for 
miſchicf. Furpoſe ; intent ; deſign. Not now in 
e. 
I faw a wolf 
Nurſing two whelps ; I faw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, | 
While ſhe her neck wreath'd from them tor the 
nonce. Spenſer. 
They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh in a houſe 
built for the once. Caro. 
ben in your motion you are hot, 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd 


him 
A chalice for the once. Shakeſ. Haml:t. 
Such a light and mettall'd dance ; 


Saw you never ; 

And they lead men for the nc, 

That turn round like grindle-ſtones. F. Jonſon. 

A voider for the one, 

I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Cl-av. 
Coming ten times for the nonce, 

I never yet could ſee it flow but once. Cotton. 

Noxcox#o'kw1T y. n. Tn and confornnty. ] 

1. Refuſal of compliance. 

The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by 

reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority 

with it'; a conformity or nonconformity to it deter- 

mines their actions to be morally good or evil. 

Watts" I ogick. 

2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed religion. 
Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our 

church, are ſo much ſtruck at, and all upon a plea 

of conſcience, it will concern us to examine the 

force of this plea, which our adverſaries are itil] 

ſetting up as the grand pillar and buttereſs of nen- 

conformity. Sauth's Ser man. 
The lady will plead the toleration which allows 

her nonconformity in this particular. Addiſon. 
Noxcoxro'gmIsT. . . [wn and conformP/t.] 


Oae who refuſes to join in the eſtablithed worſhip. 


NON 


On his death-bed he declared himſelf a w. 
conformift, and had a fanatick preacher to be lu, 
ſpiritual guide. Swift, 

NoxE. adj. Ine, one, nan, ne ane, Saxon. ] 

t. Not one: uſed both of perſons and things. 

Ye ſhall flee when oe purſueth you. Lv. 
That killing power is none of thine, 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes: 
Thy ſweets, thy graces, all are mine ; 
Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſt in my ſkies. Carew, 


eaſily move itſelf up and down in the air, without 
ſtirring its wings. Wilkins, 

Another, which is none of the leaſt advantages 
of hope is, its great eſſicacy in preſerving us from 
ſetting too high a value on preſent enjoyments. 

Addiſon's Spettator, 

2. Not any: 0 was in this ſenſe uſed aucient!y 
before a conſonant, and u before a vowel. 

Six days ſhall ye gather it, but on the ſabbath 
there ſhall be vn. xodus, xvi. 26. 

Thy life ſhall hang i., doubt, and thou ſhalt have 
none aſſurance of this life. Deut. xxviii. 66. 

Before the deluge, the air was calm ; nw of 
thoſe tumultuary motions of vapours, whick the 
mountains and winds cauſe in ours. Burr-t, 

The moſt glaring and notorious paſſages, are 
none of the fineſt. Felton on the Cluſficks. 

- Not other. ; 
his is none other but the houſe of God, and the 
gate of heaven. Gen, XXViii. 17, 

4. None of ſometimes ſignifies only emphatically 
nothing. 

My people would not hearken to my voice : and 
Iſrael would noe of me. Pſalm Ixxxi. 11. 

5. None is always uſed when it relates to a ſub. 
ſtantive going before; as, we ſhall have m wine: 
wine we ſhall have none, 

6. None ſeems originally to have ſignified ac- 
cording to its derivation, #2: one, and therefore to 
have had no plural, but it is now uſed plurally. 

Terms of peace were none 
Mitten. 


Vouchſaf'd. 
In at this gate noe paſs 
The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 
Well known from heay'n. Milton, 
Nor think though men were non: 
That heav'n would want ſpeRators, God want 
praiſe. Aliiten, 
Noxr'xTITY. . ſ. [wn and entity.] 
1. Nonexiſtence ; the negation of being. 
When they ſay nothing from nothing, they muſt 
underſtand it as excluding all cauſes. In which 
ſenſe it is moſt evidently true ; being equivalent to 
this propoſition, that nothing can make itſelf, or, 
nothing cannot bring its no-ſelf out of nonzntity into 
ſomething. . Bew. cy. 

2. A thing not exiſting. 

There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for 
evil, when evil was truly a nonentity, and no where 
to he found. Seub, 

We have heard, and think it pity that your in- 


than in looking after that theological nonextity. rb. 

Nowxetx1's TEXCE. . /. [nom and exiflence. | 

1. Inexiſtence ; negation of being. 

2. The thing not exiſting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates 
the efteem of miracles is, to ſalve not only real 
verities, but alſo nent. Brown's Vulp, Err. 

Noxjvu'rixo, af and juro, Latin. } Be- 
longing to thoſe who will not ſwear allegiance to 
the Hanoverian family. | 

This objection was offered me by a very pious, 
learned, and worthy gentleman of the nonju1i 
party. 84 . 

NoxJu'roR. . f. [from non and juror. ] One 
who concciving James II. unjuſtly depoſed, re- 
fuſes to ſwear allegiance to thoſe who have ſuc- 
ceeded him, 

NoxNA'TURALS. n. f. [non naturalia, Lat.] Phy- 
ſicians reckon theſe to be ſix, viz. air, meat and 
drink, fleep and watching, motion and reſt, re- 
reve and excretion, and the paſſions of the 
mind. 

The fix nanraturalt are ſuch as neither naturally 


conſtitut;ye, 


That fowl, which is ne of the lighteſt, can 


quiſitive genius ſhould not be better employed, 
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NON 


conſtitutivs, nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve 
or deſtroy according unto circumſtances. Brown. 

NoxPARE'tL. 1. J. [nm and pareil, French. ] 

1. Excellence unequalled. 

My lord and maſter loves you : O ſuch love 
Could be n _ you were 2 
The areil © uty. bakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

3 A kind of apple. K 1 

3. Printers letter of a ſmall ſize, on which 
ſmall Bibles and Common Prayers are printed. 

NO/NPLUS. . , [nm and plus, Latin.] Puz- 
212; inability to ſay or do more. A low word. 

Let it ſeem never ſo ſtrange and impoſlible, the 
ronplus of my reaſon will yield a fairer opportu- 
nity to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, on which their concluſions 
depend, in moſt men have governed all their 


/ thoughts : take theſe from them and they are at a 


— 


loſs, and their underſtanding is perfectly at 7 
I, ke. 
Sich an artiſt did not begin the matter at a ven- 

ture, and when put to a nonplu;, pauſe and heſi- 

tate which way he ſhould proceed ; but he had 

firſt in his comprehenſive intellect a compleat 

idea of the whole organical body. Bentley. 
To Nox Ls. v. a. [from the noun. ] To con- 

found ; to puzzle; to put to a ſtand; to ſtop. 
Nor is the compoſition of our own bodies the 

only wonder; we are as much u by the moſt 

contemptible worm and plant. Glanville; Scepfis. 

is parts were ſo accompliſh, 

That right or wrong he ne'er was non oft Hudibr, 
That ſin that is a pitch beyond all thoſe, muſt 

needs be ſuch an one as muſt nonplus the devil him- 

ſelf to proceed farther. South. 
What, you are confounded, and ſtand mnte ? 
Somewhat nonpluft to hear you deny your 1 


Tom bas been eloquent for half an hour to- 
gether, when he has been nonpleſed by Mr. Dry's 
deſiring him to tell what it was he endeavoured 
to prove. Spetator, 

Noxkre's1DENCE. 3. ,. [non and reſidence. ] Fai- 
Jure of reſidence. 

If the character of perſons choſen into the 
church had been regarded, there would be fewer 
complaints of nonrefidence. Swift. 

NoxgE'SIDENT. . ſ. [mon and -.] One 
who neglects to live at the proper place. 


As to nonreſidents, there are not ten clergymen - 


in the kingdom who can be termed — 
Swift. 
NoxxzsTs TANCE. . /. [non and refftance.] The 
principle of not oppoſing the king; ready obe- 
dience to a ſuperior. 
NO/NSENSE. . /. [non and fo 
1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language. 
Till underſtood, all tales, 
Like nonſenſe, are not true nor falſe. Hudibras. 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, I 
faw more nonſenſe than I could have a 
it. ryden. 
This * got into all the following editions 
by a miſtake of the ſtage editors. Pope on Shaksſp. 
2. Trifles; things of no importance. A low 


word. 
What's the world to him, 
Tis nonſenſe all. Thomſon. 

Nonsz/Ns1CAL. adj. [from nonſenſe.] Unmean- 
ug; fooliſh. 

They had produced many other inept combina- 
tions, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
non ſen ical ſyſtems of the whole. Ray on the Creation. 

oNSE'NSICALNESS, 1. f. [from nonſenſical. 
Ungrammatical jargon ; fooliſh abſurdity. 

Noxso/LvENT. adj. [nm and folvent.] Who 
eannot pay his debts. 

NoxsoLvu'T10N. . /. [nm and ſolution.] Failure 
of ſolution, 

Athenzus inſtances znigmatical propoſitions, 
and the forfeitures and rewards upon their ſolu- 
tion and nnſolution. Broome. 

Noxsya/r1xG. adj. [nom and ſparing.] Merci- 
leſs ; all deſtroying. 

| Is't I expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the nonparing war? Shake All's will that endi w. 


Safely 
5. Is the king's ſhip, in the deep t, where once 


NOO 


To Nontvur'r, v. 4. [nm and ſuit.] To deprive 
of the benefit of a legal for ſorne fail 
in the management. 

The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, 
the council, and the declarations of moſt counties 
and corporations, are laid aſide as of no weight, 
and the whole kingdom of Ireland nenſuited, in 
default of appearance. Swift 

Noo'vLs. . /. [from neddle or ndiy.] A fool; 
a ſimpleton. 

Nook, . Mom err boect, German.] A cor- 
ner; à covert made by an angle or interſec- 


tio. 
in harbour 


Thou call'dſt me up. Shakeſpeare's T. A 
Buy a foggy and a dirty 5 * 

In that not ſhotten iſle of Albion. Shak. Henry V. 
Thus entred ſhe the light-excluding cave, 

And through it ſought ſome inmoſt noot to ſave 

The gold. Chapman. 
The ſavages were driven out of their great 

Ards, into a little »»o+ of land near the river of 

Strangford ; where they now poſle(s a little ter- 

ritory. Davies. 
Meander, who is ſaid fo intricate to be, 

Hath not ſo many turns, nor craukling .,, as ſhe. 


Drayton. 
| Unſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forſook 
Her manſion in this fleſhy a. Milton: Poems. 
Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro' this garden, leave unſearch'd no nook. 


Milton. 
A third form'd within the ground 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 
By ſtrange conveyance, fill'd each hollow nook. 
Milton. 
NOON. . /. non, Saxon: nawn, Welſh ; none, 
Erſe; ſuppoſed to be derived from en, Latin, 
the ninth hour, at which their cana or chief meal 
was eaten ; whence the other nations called the 
time of their dinner or chief meal, though earlier 
in the day, by the ſame rame.] 
1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; the 
time when the ſun is in the meridian ; midday. 
Fetch forth the ſtocks, there ſhall he fit till 


1. — 

Till z9o# / till night, my lord. Sad, ſ. King Lear. 
The day already half his race had run, 

And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at non. Dryden. 


If I turn my eyes at vn towards the ſun, I | 


cannot avoid the ideas which the light or ſun pro- 
duces in me. Locle. 
In days of poverty his heart was light: 

e ſung his hymns at morning, no, and night. 


Harte. 

2. It is taken for midnight. 

Full before him at the 90x of night, 

He ſaw a quire of ladies. 

Noo. adj. Meridional, 

How oft the n, how oft the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue of death with folema knel 
On folly's errands, as we vainl roam, 

Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts from 
home ? Young 

Noo'xpav. v. /. [nn and day.] Midday. 

The bird of night did fit, 

Ev'n at nnd, upon the market-place, 
Houting and ſhrieking. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 

The dimneſs of our ttellectuat eyes, Ariſtotle 
fitly compares to thoſe of an owl at noonday, Boyle. 

Noo'xvar. adj. Meridional. 

The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 

In all its luſtre to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 

Noo'/x1x0. 2. /. [from o.] Repoſe or repaſt 
at uon. 

Noo'xnTiDe. . /. [non and tid:.] Midday; 
time of noon. 

Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the roontide night. 


Shak-jpeare, 
Noo/xT1Dsz, adj. Meridional. 
Phezton hath tumbled from his car, 


ure Noentide repaſt, or afternnon's repoſe. 


wifſt. | in the gloſſes 


NOR 


All things in beſt order to invite 

, Alihton, 
We expect the morning red in vain ; 

'Tis hid in vapours, or obſcur'd in rain ; 

The ni yellow we in vain require; 

"Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light ning fire. Prior. 
NOOSE. »". e. entangled ; a word found 

Lie. Mr. Lye.) A running 

Knot which the more it is drawn binds the cloſer. 
Can'ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale ? 

Catch with a hook, or with a »-oſc inthral ? Sandy;, 
Were the hangman does difpoſe, | 

To ſpecial friend the knot of wooſc. Hudibras. 
They run their necks into a noſe, 

They'd break em after, to break looſe. Hui r2: 
Falſely he falls into ſome davgerous coſe, 

And then as meanly labours to get looſe. / ry lr. 
A rope and a o/c are nojeſting matters. Arbus. 
To Noos k. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To tie in a 

nooſe ; to catch ; to entrap. 

The fin is woven with threads of different ſizes, 
the leaſt of them ſtrong enough to noſe and en- 
trap vs. Government of the Tongue, 

Noys. nf. [rubicilla,] A kind of di a 
bullfinch or redtail. 

Nok. conjun.'t. [ne or] 

1. A particle marking the ſecond or fubſequenx 
branch of a negative propoſition : correlative to 


neither or = 
I neither love, vor fear thee. Sbaleſpearr. 
Neither love will twine, nor hay. Marvel. 


according to the propriety of our preſent lan- 
guage, though rightly in the Saxon. 
Mine eyes, 

Which I have darted at thee, hart thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure there is 2» force in eyes 
That can do no hurt. Shakeſpeare's 4s you like it. 

3. Neither is ſometimes included in nr, but not 
elegantly. 

Before her gates, hill wolves and lions lay ; 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolfe, r lion, would one man invade. 


Power, diſgrace, or death could ought divert 


Simois zo Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryden. 


4. Nur is in poetry uſed in the firſt for 
Idle nymph, I thee, be 

Modeſt, and not follow me, 

I nor love myſelf, nor thee. . Ben Jenſon. 


Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Or the fierce pains not feel. Mi 
But how perplext, alas ! is human fate ? 
I whom vr avarice, nor pleaſures move; 
Yet muſt myſelf be — a ſlave to love. Walh. 
NORTH. . /. non, Saxon. ] The point op- 
poſite to the ſun in the meridian. 
More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north ; 
And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew dropping ſouth, Shak. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakeſp. Cymbel. 
Fierce Boreas iſſues forth 


T' invade the frozen waggon of the north. 


Noka TH. adj. Northern; being in the north. 
Thus ſhall be your north border from the great 
ſea to mount Hor. Numb. xxXiv. 7. 

NorxTHea'sT. r Dutch. ] The point 
between the north and eaſt. 

Jobn Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Seventh of 
England, diſcovered all the north-eaſt coaſts here - 
of, from the Cape of Florida in the ſouth, to 
—— 1 

cy * 

The inferiour ſea towards the foutheaſt, the 
Indian towards the ſouth, and the Adriatick on 
the northeaſt ſide, were commanded by three ditte- 
rent nations. Arbuthmt. 


Nos THERLY. adj. [from north. ] Being towards 


the north. 


| And made an evening at the neouide prick. Shakeſp. 


l 


= 


2. Two negatives are ſometimes joined, but not 


Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Dan. 


The nori5erly and ſoutherly * | 
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NOS 


eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, 
are really the ettects of the cold or warmth of the 
atmoſphere. ; eum. 

NofkrukRx. ach. from north.) Being in the 
north. ä 

Proud neten lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 

8 bukeſp Care, 

If we ere a red-hot wire until it cool, and 
hang it up with wax and untwiſted ſilk, where 
the lower end which cooled next the curth doth 
reſt, that is the northern point, Brown. 

NorTusTa'r. a. ſ. {191th and flar.j The pole- 
ſtar the lodeſtar. 

If her breath were as terrible as her termina- 
tions, there were no living near her, ſhe would 
infect to the v:. 

Nox Au AR. „. {157th and peat, Saxon. 
Being towards the north. 

Not rnwarkv. I adv. [rorth and peat, Sax.) 

No'aruwarnrs. f Towards the north. 

Miſlike me not for my complexion, | 
The ſhadow d livery ef the burniſh'd ſun. 

Lring me the faireſt creature north horn, 
Where Pheœbus' fire ſcarce thaws the iciclcs, 
And prove whoſe blood is reddeſt. Shi, hene. 
Going nvthward aloof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being purfued, at laſt they crotfed the 
ocean to Spain. 

Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie covered with eternal ſnow. 


Dr yen. 


A cloſe priſoner in a room, twenty foot ſquare, 
being at the northſide of his chamber, is at liberty 
ro walk twenty foot ſouthward, not walk twenty 
foot no thward,) Lacke. 

Nox TuwES T. #./. [noth and u.] The point 
between the north and welt. 

The bathing places, that they may remain under 
the ſun until evening, he expoſeth unto the ſum- 
mer ſetting, that is 2 . Brown's Valg. Er. 

NorTawi'xp. . /. [x»th and wind. ] The wind 
that blows from the north. 

Ihe clouds were fled, 
Driven by a keen = thwind, Aſiltov. 

When the fierce nothwind, with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. . 

NOSE. . /. Iucre, nora, Saxon. | 

1. The prominence on the face, which is the 
organ of ſcent, and the emunctory of the brain. 

Down with the »»/-, . 
Take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to foreſend, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Sat. Timon. 
Ne of Turk and Tartar's lips. Shak. Mach. 
Our decrees, 

Dead to inflition, to themſelves are dead; 

And liberty plucks juſtice by the 9 Shu. 

There can be no reaſon given why a viſage 
ſomewhat longer, or a nge flatter, could not have 
conſiſted with ſuch a ſoul. Locke. 

Poetry takes up ſo entirely, that I ſcarce ſee 
what paſſes under my n»/:. Pope's Letters. 
2. The end of any thing. 

The lungs are as bellows, the aſpera arteria is 
the vaſe of the bellows. Halde. 5 Elements of Speech. 

3. Scent; ſagacity. 

Wee are not offended with a dog for a better 22 
than his maſter. Collicr an Envy. 
4. T5 kad by the Nos k. To drag by force; as a 
bear by his ring. To lead blindly. | 
Tho' authority be a ſtubborn bear, 
Yet he is oft lid by the mſe with gold. Shateſp. 
In ſuits which a man doth not underitand, it is 
good to refer them to ſome friend, but let him 
chuſe well his referendaries, elſe he may be /:d 5y 
abe mie. Bacon, 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 
In bloody cynarctomachy, 
Is plain enough to him that knows, 
How ſaints lead brothers by the . THdibras, 
This is the method of all popular ſhams, when 
the multitude are to be led by the nge into a fool's 
paradiſe, L' Eftrange, 
5. To thruft on"; Nos x into the affairs of others. 
To be meddling with other people's matters; to 
be a buſy body. | 


Shak: ipeare. 


Bacon. 


aromatic ſcent. 


lowed by vr or neither, 


N OT 


6. To put one's Nosr ot of joint, To put one 
ont in the atfeAions of another, 
To Nosr. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To ſcent ; to (ſmell. 
N:/: him as you go vp the ſtairs. Shakeſp. Ham. 
2. To face; to oppoſe. 
To Nosk. v. . To look big; to bluſter. 
Adult'rous Anthony i 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That naſes it againſt uus. 2 
No's EBI IE. u. J. [noſe and bled; millefolium.] 
A kind of herb. * 
Nos EAN. n. ſ. [fe and gay. ] A poſie; a 
bunch of flowers. : 
She hath four and twenty zoſ-gays for the ſhear- 
ers. Shakeſpeare. 
Ariel ſought 
The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought ; 
As on the »yſ-gay in her breaſt reclin d, 
He watch'd th' ideas riſipg in her mind. Pope. 
Get you gone in the country to dreſs up 1m pays 
for a holyday. Arbuth nos Hift. of Jolm Bull. 
Nols x Ess. adj. [from ..] Wanting a noſe ; 
deprived of the noſe. 
Mangled Myrmidons, 
Vſelrſs and handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to 
him. $ bak: ſpear e. 
Noso'Locy. . ſ. T and %.] Doctrine of 
diſeaſes. 
Nosorokg' Tieck. [159% and naw. ] Producing 
diſeaſes. 
The qualities of the air are »-ſapo:1ick 5 that is, 
have a power of producing diſeaſes. 16. on Air. 
No's £5 MART. . ſ. [me and ſmart ; naſturtium.) 
The herb creſſes. | 
No's TR11.. . f. [»9/e and Sypl, a hole, Saxon.) 
The cavity in the noſe. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A ſavour that may ſtrike the dulleſt % Shak. 
Stinks which the i ſtraight abhor, are not 
the moſt pernicious. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
He form'd thee, Adam, and in thy /b il 
breath'd 
The breath of life. Milton 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth in concomitancy 
with the other; ſo the fis are uſeful both for 
reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is 
ſmelling . ; 7 B, own, 
Theſe ripe fruits recreate the 2, with their 
Alore's Diz in Diabgues, 
NO'STRUNMI 3. /. ¶ Latin.] A medicine not yet 
made publick, but remaining in ſome ſingle hand. 
Very extraordinary, and one of his , let 
it be writ upon his monument, ic jacet miftor hu 
jus argumenti; for no body ever uſed it before, i. 
What drop or 2 u] can this plague remove? 
| 92 
No r. adv. [ne aupr, Saxon; met, Dutch. | 
1. The particle of negation, or refuſal, 
If thou be the world's great parent, 
How falls it then that with thy furious feryonr 
Thou doſt afflict as well the vo deſerver, 
As him that doth thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? Spenſer. 
His countenance likes me vt. Shak. King Lear. 
The man held his peace, to wit, whether the 
Lord had made his journey proſperous or nt. Gen 
The queſtion is, may I do it, or may I n:t do it? 
Sander ſor, 
He is invulaerable, I o:. Mi. tn 
Let each man do as to his fancy ſeems; 
I wait, 4 I, 'till you have better dreams. Dien. 
This objection hinders t but that the heroic ac- 
tion enterpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and exe- 
cuted happily, may be as well executed now as 
it was of old. Dryden. 
Grammar being to teach men vt to ſpeak, but 
to ſpeak correctly: where rhetorick is n neceſſa- 
ry, graramar may be ſpared. Locke on Education. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot ; 
All elſe beneath the ſun 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or x 
And let thy will be done. Pop- Univerſal Pray. 
2. The firſt member of a negative ſentence, fol- 


I was not in ſafety, ncitler had I reſt, 


NOT 


A word of exception. 
will for this afflict the ſeed of David, but 2 


»- 


for ever, ing. , 
4. A word of prohibition, or deprecation. 
Stand in awe, and fin . Pſzbr;, 


Forſake me nt, O Lord; O my God, be nr far 
from me. I. ahm. 
5. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No more. 
Thine eyes are upon me, and I am ro. Job. 

NO TABLE. adj. | notable, Fr. notabilis, Lat.] 

1. Remarkable ; memorable ; obſervable: it is 
now ſcarcely uſed, but in irony. 

The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too tl to be 
unknown to your ears; which, it ſeems, all wor- 
thy fame hath glory to come unto. Sidn-y. 

The ſame is notified in the :tabl;f? places of the 
dioceſe. Whitepifts, 

At Kilkenny, many notuble laws were enacted, 
which ſhew, for the law doth beſt diſcover enor- 
mities, how much the Englith colonies were Cor - 
rupted. Dawes. 

Two young men appeared table in ſtrength, 
excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel. 2 Mz: 

They bore two or three charges from the horſe 
with natable courage, and without being broken. 

Clarendon. 

Both armies lay ſtill without any notable action, 
for the ſpace of ten days. Clirendon, 

Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reck- 
oned for one of thoſe notables which foreign nations 
record. Addiſrn. 

It is impoſſible but a man muſt have firſt paiſed 
this 1-t4ble ſtage, and got his conſcience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of fin. South, 

2. Careful; buſtling: in contempt and irony. 

This abſolute monarch was as ute a guardian 
of the fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjects. 
When any man grew rich, to keep him from being 
dangerous to the ſtate, he ſent for all his goods. 

Addifn's Freebolter, 

No/TABLENESS. v. ſ. [from mtable.] Appears 
ance of buſineſs ; importance: in contempt. 

Nor AY. adv. [from mtatl:,] 

1. Memorably ; remarkably. 

This we ſee mtably proved, in that the oft poll- 
ing of hedges conduces much to their laſting. u. 

Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God » 4a/ /y 
appear, that he vouchſafeth to accept of our re- 
pentance, when we repent, though not in particu- 
lar as we ought to do. Per king, 

2. With conſequence; with ſhew of impor- 
tence : ironically. 

Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very to- 
bly; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 

Aliliſ ar. 

Nor RIAL. adj. [from wtary.] Taken by a 
notary. 

It may be called an authentick writing, though 
not a publick inſtrument, through want of a e- 
rial evidence. lift. 

Nor AK v. u. ſ. | naive, Fr. from noν,,/Ju, Lat.] 
An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to take notes of any 
thing which may concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very 
book, and no other ſet abroad, wherein their pre- 
ſent authoriſed iet do write thoſe things fully 
and only, which being written and there read, are 
by their own open teſtimony acknowledged to be 
their own. Hooker, 

Go with me to a #9tary, ſeal me there 

Your bond. Shakeſp. Merchant of Fence. 

One of thoſe with him, being a tary, wade an 
entry of this act. Bacor's New Athanttie 

So I but your recorder am in this, 

Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 

A miniſterial zary ; for 'tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make this yerſe. 
They have in each province, intendants and ra- 
ries. Temple, 
NoTa't1oN. *. ſ. [mtatio, Latin. 

I. The act or. practice of recording any thing 
by marks ; as by figures or letters. 

Notation teaches how to deſcribe any number by 
certain notes and characters, and to declare the va- 


Nl. | 


Nu for price nr reward. 


2 lue 


b N V 


NOT 


14e thereof being ſo deſcribed, and that is by de- 
grees and periods. Cocktr. 

2. Meaning; ſigniſication. 

A foundation being primarily of uſe in architec- 
ture, hath no other literal zation but what belongs 
to it in relation to a building. Hammond. 

Conſcience, according to the very notation of the 
word, imports a double knowledge; one of a 
divine law, and the other of a man's own action; 
and ſo is the application of a general law, oa 
particular inſtance of practice. vouth, 

NOTCH. 3. / [ nocchia, Italian.) 

T. A nick; a hollow cut in any thing; a nock. 

The convex work is compoſed of black and 
citrin pieces in the margin, of a pyramidal figure 
1 ſet, and with tranſverſe noiches. Grew. 

rom his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal ee makes: 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift. 

2. It ſeems to be erroneouſly uſed for cb, 

He ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britiſh name; 

. Yet making here a perfect botch, 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his noch. Swift. 

To NoTcs. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in 
ſmall hollows. 

He was too hard for him directly: before Co- 
rioli, he ſcotcht him and ech him like a carbo- 
nado. Shakeſpeare. 

The convex work is compoſed of black and 
citrin pieces, cancellated and tranſverſely bed. 

Grew's Muſeum. 

From him whoſe quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Fope. 

NoTcuwEe'b. . /. [notch and weed; atriplex 
olida.] An herb called orach. 

NoTs. | for ne mete.] May not. 

Ne let him then admire, 

But yield his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 
That nate without an hound fine footing trace. 


Spenſer. 

NOTE. n. . Cv, Lat. ntte, Fr.] 
1. Mark; token: as Bellarmiue's notes of the 

church. | 

Whoſoever appertain to the viſible body of the 
church, they have alſo the notes of external pro- 
feflion whereby the world knoweth what _ are. 
5 ooker. 


2. Notice; heed. 

Give order to my ſervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence. Shakef. 

I will beftow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the t. Shake. All's Well that ends well. 

3. Reputation; conſequence. 

Divers men of 9: have been brought into Eng- 
land. Abbot 

Andronicus and Junia are of % among the 
apoſtles. Rom. 

As for metals, authors of good noe aſſure us, 
that even they have been obſer ved to grow. Boyle. 

4. Reproach ; ſtigma, 

The more to aggravate the ne, 

With a foul traytor's name ſtuff I thy throat. Sh. 

5. Account; infor mation; intelligence; notice. 
Not ufed. 

She that from Naples 

Can have no ets; unleſs the ſun were poſt; 
The man i” th' moon's too flow. Shake. Temp: 

In ſuits of favour the firtt coming out to take 
little place; ſo far torth cunſideration may be had 
of his truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could 
not otherwiſe have been had but by him, advan- 
tage be not taken of the ne, but the party left to 
his other means, and in ſome ſort recompenſed for 
tus diſcovery. * Bacon. 

6. State of being obſerved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, 
becauſe they are continually in uſe and in note : 
whereas the occaſion of any great virtue cometh 
but on feſtivals. Bacen. 

7. Tuns; voice; harmonick or melodious ſound. 

Theſe are the nes wherewith are drawn from 
the hearts of the multitude ſo many ſighs ; with 
theſe tunes their minds are exaſperated againſt the 
lawful guides and governors of their ſouls. Hooker, 

The wakefu} bird tunes her nocturnal nate, Mit. 
Ino muſt change thoſe nutes to tragick. Milton. 


NOT 


You that can tune your ſounding ſtring ſo well, 
Of ladies beauties and of love to tell; 

Once change your note, and let your lute report 
The juſteſt grief that ever touch'd the court. Waller. 

One common nee on either lyre did ftrike, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorr'd alike. Dry. 

8. Single — muſick. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This univerſal frame — 
From harmony to harmony, 
Thro' all the compaſs nr 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. vden. 
9. Short hint ; ſmall paper; memorial regiſter. 
He will'd me 
In heedfall'ſt reſervation to beſtow them, 
As nates whoſe faculties incluſive were, 
More than they were in note. ky 

In the body's priſon ſo ſhe lies, 

As through the body's windows ſhe muſt look, 

Her divers pow'rs of ſenſe to exerciſe, 

By gath'ring notes out of ———_—— 
avis. 

10. Abbreviation; ſymbol; muſical character. 

Contract it into a narrow compaſs by ſhort =ctes 
and abbreviations. Baker on Learmng. 

11. A ſmall letter. 

A tollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had inclos'd a ate. Dryden. 

12. A written paper. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome 
little offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading 
their ſermons; perhaps my frequent hearing of 
foreigners, who never make uſe of te, may 
have added to my diſguſt. Swift. 

13. A paper given in conſeſſion of a debt. 

| His note will go farther than my bond. A but hnat. 
14. Explanatory annotation. 

The beſt writers have been perplexed with notes, 
and obſcured with illuſtrations. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

This put him upon a cloſe application to his ſtu- 
dies. He kept much at home, and writ notes upon 
Homer and Plautus. : Law. 

To NoTE. v. a. [nota, Latin; mter, French. ] 

t. To obſerve; to remark; to heed; to attend; 
to take notice of. 

The fool hath much pined away. 

No more of that, I have noted it well. Shakeſpeare. 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him. — gs Macbeth. 

Some things may in paſſing be fitly nx-d. Ham. 

I began to note 
The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy goat. Addiſon's Ovid. 

Wand'ring fromclime toclime, obſervant ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey d. Pope. 

2. To deliver; to ſet down. 

Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, noteth 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 
tive ear they gave unto the leſſons and chapters 
read. Hooker. 

Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and 
ever. If. xxx. 8. 

. To charge with a crime : with of or for. 

Sine e Dianum, agrees better with Livia, who 
had the fame of chaſtity, than with either of the 

ulia's, who were both ned of incontinency. Dry, 

4. [In muſick. ] To ſet down the notes of a tune. 

No'TtnooK. n. .. [note and book.) A book in 
which notes and memorandums are ſet down. 

Caffius all his faults obſerv'd; 

Set in a notebook, . A conn'd yo 
To caſt into my teeth. ke ſpeare's s Carſar. 

Nor ED. part. adj. [from note.] Remarkable ; 
eminent ; celebrated. 

A nad chymiſt procured a priviledge, that none 
but he ſhould vend a ſpirit. Boyle. 


Juſtinian's laws, if we may believe a ned author, | 


have not the furce of laws in France or —__—_ 
ter 

No“ rr. . /. trom note. ] He who takes notice. 

No'THIXG. ». /. {zo and thing; natbiag, Scot. ] 

1. Negation of being; nonentity; univerſal ne- 
gation : oppoſed to jum:thing. 

It is moſt certain, that there never could be --- 
thing. For if there could have been an inſtant, 
wherein there was thing, then either natbing made 
ſomething, or ſomething made itſelf; and to was, 


NOT 
de n:thing; then there is, and was, 8 
reW. 


ceſſity, without any begianing. 

We do not create the world from nthing and by 
nothing ; we aſſert an eternal God to have been the 
efficient cauſe of it. Bal y. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philo- 
ſophical ſenſe; ſo we ſay there is nothing in tho 
cup in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no 


liquor in it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing in 
the cup, in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, while there 
is air in it. Watts Logich. 


2. Nonexiſtence. 
Mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shak. Trau and Creffida. 


3. Not any thing; no particular thing. 
There ſhall noting die. . ix. 4 
Yet had his af ng of ſevere, 

But ſuch a face as promis'd him fincere. Dryden. 
Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative is barren, and 


produces nothing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaſt, 

Nothing at was done, while any thing re- 

mained All ſon on the War, 
No other thing. y 


ocbing but a ſteady reſolution brought to prac- 


tice; God's grace uſed, his commandments obey- 
ed, and his pardon begged; nothing but this will 
intitle you to God's acceptance. al- F. for Death. 


Words are made to declare ſomething; where 
they are, by thoſe who pretend to inſtruct, 
otherwiſe uſed, they conceal indeed ſomething ; 
but that which they conceal, is big but the ig- 
norance, error, or ſophiſtry of the talker, for 
there is, in truth, nothing elſe under them. Locke. 
5. No quantity or degree. 

The report which the troops of horſe make, 
would add nothing of courage to their fellows. 
Clarendom. 
6. No importance; no uſe; no value. 
The outward ſhew of churches, draws the rude 
people to the reverencing and frequenting there- 
of, whatever ſome of our late too nice fools ſay, 
there is nothing in the ſeemly form of the church. 
Spenſer's Ireland. 


7. No or fortune. 
I eters: 


nothing is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. 
ets Shakeſpeare's Winter's T. 
8. No difficulty; no trouble. 
We are induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from 
ſlavery, but we make nth7g of ſuffering our ſouls 
to be ſlaves to our luſts. Ray on the Creation. 
9. A thing of no proportion. 
The charge of making the ground, and other- 
wiſe is great, but nthing to the profit. Bacon, 
10. Trifle; fomething of no confideration or 
im nce. . 
had rather have one ſcratch my head i the ſun, 
When the alarm was ſtruck, than idly fit 


To hear my things monſter'd. Shakeſpeare. 
My dear things, take your leave, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Cr . 


'Tis nothing, ſays the fool; but ſays the friend, 
This mihing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 
Dol 2 your dropſy-belly ſwell? Dryden. 

That period includes more than a hundred ſen- 


tences that might de writ to expreſs multiplication 


of nthings, and all the fatiguing perpetual buſi- 
neſs of having no buſineſs to do. Pope's Litters, 
Narciſſus is the glory of his race; * 
For who does nothing with a better grace? Tang. 
11. Nothing has a Kind of adverbial f:gnification. 
In no degree; not at all. 
Who uill make me a liar, and make my ſpeech 
nothing worth? Jab. xxiv. 25- 
Auria, e diſmayed with the greatneſs of 
the Turk's fleet, ſtil! kept on his courſe. Arles. 
But Adam with fuch counſel z:thing ſway d. 
Min, 
Nolrutvoxzss. =. f. [from mihing.] 
1. Nihility; nonexiftence. 


A quinteflence even from hinge, 
From dull privations, and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
2. Nothing: thing of no value. 


and acted, before it was. But if there never could 


Vor. U. N“. zo. Z Ia 


His art did expreſs } 


NOT 


T a nathi, gacſi in deed and name, 
Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe. 

No't1ct u. ſ. Caotice, French; ea, Latin. 

1. Remark ; heed ; obſervation ; regard. 

The thing to he regarded in taking notice of a 
child's mifcarriage is, what root it ſprings Tow 

: che, 

This is done with little ice: very quick the 
actions of the mind are performed. Lucke. 

How ready is envy to mingle with the ice. 

which we take of other pexſons ! IFatts. 

2. Information ; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Corn- 
wal and his ducheſs will be here. SHD. K. Lear, 

Noriricriox. n. f. | ntificarim, Fr. from 
ify.] Act of making known; repreſentation 
by marks or ſymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreſſed out 
of their order, either in breadth or longway, may, 
by agreement, give great variety of ions. 

Holder on Speech, 

To No'Tirv. v. a. [wiifier, Fr. notifice, Latin. 
To declare; to make known; to publith. 

There are other kind of laws, which vi the 
will of God. : i, TH 

Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, 
by thoſe reſpective appellations by which they are 

noiſied and conveyed to the mind. South. 


Hulthras. 


This ſolar month is by civil ſanction Tztified in 


authentic calendars the chicf meaſure of the year : 
a kind of ſtandard by which we meaſure time. 
Helder. 

NO'TION. . /. notion, Fr. ntio, Latin. ] 

1. Thought; repreſentation of any thing form- 
ed by the mind; idea; image; conception. 

Being we are at this time to ſpeak of the proper 
nation of the church, therefore I ſhall not look 
upon it as comprehending any more than the {ons 
of men. Pearſon. 

The ſiction of ſome beings which are not in 
nature; ſecond ni, as the logicians call them, 
has been founded on the conjunction of two na- 
tures, which have a real ſeparate being. Dryd-». 

Many actions are puniſhed by law, that are acts 
of ingratitude ; but this is merely accidental to 
them, as they are ſuch acts; for if they were 
puniſhed properly under that v , and upon that 
account, the puniſhment would equally reach all 
aQions of the ſame Kind. South. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content 
myſelf to aſſume under the n of principles, in 
order to what I have farther to write. Newton's O. 

There is nothing made a more common ſubject 
of diſcourie than nature and it's laws; and yet 
few agree in their ation about theſe words. Cheyne. 

That tion of hunger, cold, found, colour, 
thought, wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is 
called the idea of hunger, cold, found, wiſh, &c. 

; Watts's Logick. 

2. Sentiment ; opinion. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts and u, 

Vain. ; Milton, 

It would be incredible to a man who has never 
deen in France, ſhould one relate the extravagant 
„ n they entertain of themſelves, and the mean 
opinion they have of their neighbours. Addison. 

Senſual wits they were, who, it 1s probable, 
took pleaſure in ridiculing the nien of a life to 
come. Atter bury. 

3. Senſe ; underſtanding ; intellectual power. 
Thus fenſe is frequent in Shakeſpeare, but not in 
uſe. | 

His tien weakens, his diſcernings 
Are lethargy d. Hbateſpeare's King Lear. 

So told, as earthly notion Can receive. Mittin, 

No/T1ONAL. adj. from notion. | 

1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſubſiſtin⸗ 
only in idea; viſionary; fantaſtical. : 

The general and indefinite conten; lations ain 
notions, of the elements and their conjugatio:+, 
of the influences of heaven, are to be ſet alido, 
being but nora} and ill-linzited; and definite 
a2xorps are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances. 

; | Bacon's NA al Hiſtory. 


NOT 


'  Happinefs, objet of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 


of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 


Neti-nal good, by fancy only made. Prior, 
| We muſt be wary, leſt we aſcribe any real ſub- 
ſiſtence or perſunality to this nature or chance; 
| for it is merely a notion and imaginary thing; an 
abſtract univerſal, which is properly nothing; a 
conception of our own making, occaſioned by our 
reflecting upon the ſettled courſe of things; de- 
noting only thus much, that all thoſe bodies move 
and act according to their effential propertieg, 
without any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo doing. 
Bentley. 

2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 

The moſt forward tional dictators fit down in 
a contented ignorance. Glaxville's Sceꝑſis. 

NoTwioxa/LITY. a. {from n2:/912/. | Empty, 
ungrounded opinion. A word not in ule. 

I aimed at the advance of ſcience, by diſcrediting 
empty and talkative ., (Glanville 

No'T10NALLY. adv. [from notional. ] In idea; 
mentally ; in our conception, though not in rea- 
lity. : 

The whole rational nature of man conſiſts of 
two faculties, underſtanding and will, whether 
really or net9nally dittinct, I ſhall not diſpute. 

| Norris's Miſcellanies 

No rox E Tv. ». ſ. [notoricte, French; from 
eg, Publick knowledge; publick expo- 
ure. 

We ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies 
may he produced for all thoſe remarkable paſ- 
ſages : and indeed of ſeveral, that more than 
anſwer your expectation, as they were not ſub- 
jects in their own nature ſo expoſed to publick 0 
toricty. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 

NOTO'/RIOUS. adj. notorious, Latin; noteire, 
French. ] Publickly known ; evident to the world; 
apparent ; not hidden. It is commonly uſed of 
things known to their diſadvantage; whence by 
thoſe who do not know the true ſignification of 
the word, an atrocious crime is called a notorious 
crime, whether publick or ſecret. 


matter too t iu. I hit giſte. 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
Yon writ to the pope againſt the king; your 
goodneſs, 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt i. 


Shak: ſpeare. 
I ſhall have law in Epheſus, 
To your un io; ſhame. Shakefp. Comedy of Errous s. 
In the time of King Edward III. the impedi- 
ments of the conqueſt of Ireland are ci. 
Davies. 
This preſbyterian man of war congratulates a 
certain »9or1045 murther, committed by a zealot 
of his own devotion. White, 
We think not fit to condemn the moſt notorious 
malefator before he hath had licence to propoſe 
his plea. | Fell. 
What ugtoricus vice is there that doth not blemiſh 
a man's reputation ? Tith!ſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very :9torious for leading a life of lazineſs and plea- 
ſure, which ariſes partly out of the plenty of their 
country, and partly out of the temper of their 
chmate. Addiſon on Italy. 
The biſhops have procured ſome ſmall adyance- 
ment of rents; although it be »9:9r12u5 that they 
do not receive the third penny of the real value. 
Swift's Miſcell.cnies, 
No roa Ly. adv. | from ust id.] Publick- 
ly ; evidently ; openly. . 
The expoſing himſelf nctori2ufly, did ſometimes 
change the fortune of the day. Clarendon. 
Thi: + 29torioofly diſcoverable in ſome differences 
of brake or fern. B. own's Vulgar Errors, 
Ovid tells us, that the cauſe was n&-+59fy known 
at Rome, ;.zough it be left ſo obſcure to after- 
ages. Dryden, 


Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in 
government, than in morals, learning, and com- 
plexion; which do all notrriou/ly vary in every 
age. 
| 


pouch, When miwithſlapding is 


What need you make ſuch ado in cloaking a] Open 


NOV 
 NoTo/xrovsxe8s. 1. . [from mctoriour.)] Pubs 
litk fame; notoriety. 

To Nor r. v. a. To ſhear. Ainſworth, 

No'rwHEAT. u. ſ. [nt and wheat, | 

Of wheat there are two ſorts ; French, which 
is bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil, and na: 
wheat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded, being 
contented with a meaner earth. Few. 

NoTw1THSTA'NDING. conj. [This word, though 
in conformity to other writers called here a con- 
junction, is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of at and withſtanding, and anſwers 
exactly to the Latin non obſtante ; it is moſt pro- 
perly and analogically uſed in the ablative caſe ab. 
ſolute with a noun ; as, be ts rich notwvithſtanding his 
4%; it is not fo proper to ſay, he is rich norwith- 
flanding he has bt much ; yet this mode of writing is 
too frequent, Addijon has uſed it: but when a ſen- 
tence follows, it is more grammatical to infert 
that ; as, be is rich notwithſtanding that he has 1 
ed abſolutely, the 
expreſſion is elliptical, tbr; or thut being under- 
ſtood, as in the following paſſages of Heoker.] 

1. Without hindrance or obſtruction from. 

Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous 
cures, were ſo tranſported that their gratitude 
made them, notwithſtanding his prohibition, pro- 
claim the wonders he had done for them. 

Decay of Pity, 

2. Although. This uſe is not proper. 

A perſon languithing under an ill habit of hody, 
may loſe ſeveral ounces of blood, n9twithſtanding it 
will weaken him for a time, in order to put a new 
ferment into the remaining maſs, and draw into 
it freſh ſupplies. Addiſon, 

3- Nevertheleſs; however. 

They which honour the law as an image of the 
wiſdom of God himſelf, are n-twithflanding to 
know that the ſame had an end in Chriſt. Hooker. 

The knowledge is ſmall, which we have on 
earth concerning things that are done in heaven : 
notwithſtanding this much we know even of ſaints 
in heaven, that they pray. Hooker, 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
as day, for melting charity : 

Yet notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint; 
As humorous as winter. Shak:ſp. Henry IV. 

NOTUS. n. 1 — The ſouthwind. 

With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus and Afer black, with thund'rous clouds 
From Sierra Liona. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Nova'T1ow. n. f. [novatio, Latin.] The intro- 
duction of ſomething new. 

NOV A'TOR. n. /. | Latin.] The introducer of 
ſomething new. 

NO'VEL. adj. [novellus, Latin; zouvlle, Fr.] 

1. New; not ancient; not uſed of old; un. 
uſual. 

The Preſbyterians are exacters of ſubmiſſion to 
their »»vel injunctions, before they are ſtamped 
with the authority of laws. King Charks. 

It is no vel uſurpation, but though void of 
other title, has the preſcription of many ages. 

Decay of Piety. 

Such is the conſtant ſtrain of this bleſſed ſaint, 
who every where brands the Arian doctrine, as 
the new, novel, upſtart hereſy, folly and madneſs. 

Water land, 

2. In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, 
and of later enaction. 

By the zovel conſtitutions, burial may not be 
denied to any one. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

No'vert. . ſ. [muvelle, French. 

1. A ſmall tale, generally of love. £ 


novels which Arioſto inſerted in his poems. D/ y den. 

Her mangl'd fame in barb'rous paſtime loſt, 
The coxcomb's novel, and the drunkard's toaſt. 

P riers 

2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a 
preſbyter till he was thirty-five years of age: 
though by a later nove/ it was ſufficient, if he was 


Swift. 
þ 


above thirty. Ayliffe 
No'veLisT. nf. [from novel.] 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of noyelty. | 


Nothing of a foreign nature; like the trifling 


NOV 


Teleſius, who bath renewed the philoſophy of 
Parmenides, is the beſt of 90. Hacon's N. H. 
The fathers of this ſynod were not ſchiſmatical, 
or voi in the matter of the ſabbath. White. 
Ariſtotle roſe, 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
Yet that great ſoul our nove/i//; impeach. Denbarr. 
The fooleries of ſome affected nove/r/t have dif- 
credited new diſcoveri-s. Glanvill*s Sc 
The abettors and favourers of them he raus 
with the Abonites, Argemonites, and Samoſate- 
rians, condema'd hereticks, brands them as novel- 
is of late appearing. Water lund. 
2. A writer of novels. 
No'veLTY. u. ſ. [nowwennce, Fr.] 


1. Newaeſs; ſtate of being unknown to former 


times. - 
They which do that which men of account did 
before them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the 
leſs faulty, becauſe they are not the authors of 
harm : and doing well, their actions are freed from 
prejudice or nyvelty. Hooker, 
2. Freſhneſs ; recentneſs; newneſs with reſpect 
to a particular perſon. = 
Nevelty is = in requeſt ; and it is dangerous to 
be aged in any Kind of diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare. 
As religion entertaius our ſpeculations with 
great objects, ſo it entertains them with new; 
and novelty is the great parent of pleaſure; upon 
which account it is that men are ſo much pleated 
with variety. South, 
NOVE/MBER. . ſ. [Latin.] The eleventh 
month of the year, or the ninth reckoned from 
March, which was, when the Romans named the 
months, accounted the firſt. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and black his head. Peacham on Dra. 
No'veNARY. #. F [novenarius, Lat.] Number 
of nine; nine colleRtively. . 
Ptolemy by parts and numbers implieth climac- 
terical years ; that is, ſeptenaries and novenaries, 
Brown. 
Looking upon them as in their original differ- 
ences and combinations, and as ſelected out of a 
neutral ſtock of nine quaternions, or four nwvena- 
ria, their nature and differences lie moſt obvious 
to be underſtood. Holder. 
Nove'xcAL. adj. [novercali:, from , Lat.] 
Having the manner of a ſtepmother ; beſeeming 
a ſtepmother. 
When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, 
produce their young, it is a wonderful deviation 
that ſome few families ſhould do it in a more n- 
vercal Way. Der ham. 
NouGnT, n. ſ. [ne auPrt, not any thing, Sax- 
on; as therefore we write aught not ought for any 
thing, we ſhould, according to analogy, write 
naught not noug ht for nothing; but a cuſtom has ir- 
rever ſibly prevailed of uſing naught for tad, and 
nought for nothing.] ; 
1. Not any thing; nothing. 
Who cannot ſee this palpable device ? 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays he ſees it not ? 
Bad is the world, and it will come to naught, 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſcen in thought. 
7 "Shakeſpeare, 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth ev'ry patſion ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
As knowing naght, like dogs, but following. Sb. 
Yeare of ing, and your work of * 
Iſaiah, xl1. 24. 


Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought, Milton. 
2. In no degree. A kind of adverbial ſignifi- 
cation, which nehing has ſometimes, 
In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſpy'd, 
And noble heart, of reſt impatient, 
To wealth or ſovereign power he nought apply'd. 
arfax. 
3. To ſet at NoveuT, Not to value; to flight; 
to ſcorn ; to diſregard. 
Ye have ſet at noght all my counſel, and would 
none of my reproof. Prov. i. 25. 


No'vics. n. . | novices Fr. novitius, Lat.] 
I. One not acquainted with any thing; a freſh- 
man; one in the rudiments of any knowledge. | 


and to make it as holy and heavenly as you can. 


NOU 


Triple-twin'd whore! 'tis thou | 
Haſt ſold me to this novice. Shakeſp. Aut. and Cleo. 
1 to the ſight of Iſabella, | 
A novice of this place. Shokeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
You are n:vices ; tis a world to {te 
How tarne, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. 
h Shakeſpeare. 
We have zovices and apprentices, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the former employed men do not fail. 
Bacun. 
If any unexperienced young novice happens into 
the fc neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, preſently 
they are plying his full purſe and his empty _ 
out 


I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The tool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade ; 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But caught myſelf lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. 
And the I love, or lauglis at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with 
diſdain. Dryden. 

In theſe experiments I hve ſet down ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, by which enter the phenomenon 
might be rendered more c picuous, or a novice 
might more eaſily try them, or by which I did 
try them only. * Newton's Optic ts. 

2, One who has entered a religious houſe, but 
not yet taken the vow ; a probationer. 

NovirIAT E. . f. [nwviciat, French. ] 

1. The ſtate of a novice; the time in which 
the rudiments are learned. 

This is ſo great a maſterpiece in fin, that he 
mult have patſed his tyrocinium or novitiate in ſin- 
ning, before he come to this, be he never ſo quick 
a proficient. Seth, 

2. The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by way 
of trial, before the vow is taken. 

No'vity. . ſ. {novitas, Latin.] Newnefs ; no- 


ty. 
Some conceive ſhe might not yet be certain, that 
only man was privileged with ſpeech, and being 
in the n-v:ity of the creation and unexperience of 
all things, might not be affrighted to hear a ſerpent 


Brown, 
NovuL. The crown of the head. Sce Noll. 

Spenſer. 
Novurtnyd, Ne would; would not. 


KI enſer. 

Nov. u. ſ. [V, old French; nomen, Latin.) 
The name of any thing in grammar. 

A num is the name of a thing, whether ſub- 
ance, mode or relation, which in ſpeech is uſed 
to ſignify the ſame when there is occaſion to affirm 
or deny auy thing about it, or to expreſs any re- 
lation it has to any other thing. Clarke. 

Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of 
a nown and a verb, and ſuch abominable words as 
no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. Shakeſpeare. 

The boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down, 
To his proud pedant, or declin'd a nzwn. Dryden. 

To NOURISH. v. a. Lu ir, French; nu io, 
Latin. 

I. 11 or ſupport by ſood, or aliment 
of any kind. 

He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth 20h it. 

 T/aiab, xliv. 14. 

Thro' her ow:/Þ'd powers enlarg'd by thee, 
She ſprings aloft. Themſun's Summer, 

You are to honour, improve, and perfect the 
ſpirit that is within you : you are to prepare it for 
the kingdom of heaven, to muriſh it with the love 
of God and of virtue, to adorn it with good works, 


2. To ſupport ; to maintain. 
Whilſt I in Ireland nai a mighty band, 
I will ſtir up in England tome black ſtorm. Shak. 
Him will I follow, and this houſe forgo 
That nouriſht me a maid. C 
Pharaoh's daughter took him up, and nouriſhed 
him for her own ſon. Aft, vii. 21. 
3. To encourage; to foment. Out of uſe. 
What madneſs was it with fuch proofs to nu. 
their contentions, when there were ſuch effectual 
means to end all controverſy ? Hooker. 
In ſoothing them, we nw7i/þ *gainſt our ſenate 


NOW 

Yet to »x»34 and advance the early virtue of 

young perſons was his more choſen defire. . 

Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and nowr/hed war conti- 
nually with the Jews. 2 Mar. x. 14. 

4. To train, or educate. 

Thou ſhalt be a good miuiſter of Jeſus Chriſt, 
nouriſhed up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 

I travel not, neither do I nouriſh up young men, 
nor bring up virgins. J. xxiit. 4. 

7 To promote growth or ſtrength, as food. 

n vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing 
than another; as grains and roots zaur;/h. more 
_ * leaves. Bacon, 

0 Nosu. v. =, To gain nouriſhment. 
"Unuſual. | EY 

Fruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed 
partly by the coldneſs of the ground, whereby the 
pry I leſs. (from Bace's Nat. His. 

0U'RISHABLE. adj. nowiſh.] Suſcepti 
of nouriſhment. * J + A408 

The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its bet- 
ter converſion into blood, and partly for its more 
=_ adheſion to all the now i/bable parts. Grew. 

OURISHER. . /. | from nawi/h.] The on 
or —_ that nouns. i] yer” 
cep, Chief nowi/her of life's feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 

A reſtorer of thy life, and a wi er of ed 
age. Ruth, 

Milk, warm from the cow is a great nowiſher, 
and a good remedy in conſumptions. Bacon. 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot, 
is a very great nouriſher and comforter to a fruit 


tree. . Bacon. 
Pleaſe to taſte 

Theſe bounties, which our n»wi/ber hath caus'd 

The earth to yield. Miſtan's Par, Loſt. 

Nov'r1SHMENT. . ſ. [muriſſement, Fr.] 

1. That which is given or received, in order to 
the ſup or encreaſe of growth or ſtrength; 
food ; ſuſtenance ; nutriment. 

When the nwri/hment grows unfit to be affimis + 
lated, or the central heat grows too feeble to aſſi- 
milate it, the motion ends in confuſion, putrefac- 
tion, and death. Newton's Opucks. 

2. Nutrition; ſupport of ſtrength. 

By temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'ſt and drinks; ſeeking from 
thence 
. no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

The limbs are exhauſted by what is called an 
atrophy, and grow lean and thin by a defect of 
nouriſhment, occaſioned by an inordinate ſcorbutick 
or erratick heat. Blackmore. 

1 Suſtentation ; ſupply of things needful. 

e inſtructeth them, that as in the one place 
they uſe to refreſh their bodies, ſo they may iu 
the other learn to ſeek the nc iſhment of their ſouls. 


Hocker, 
| Nov'ssL1NG. . . The creature nurſed ; nurf- 
lin S en ſer. 


g- 
Nou'x1TURE. #. ſ. [nourriture, French: this was 
afterwards contracted to mrture.] Education; in- 
ſtitution. 

Thither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; | 

For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 


And tutors nwriturc to overſee. Spenſ.r, 
To NOYUSEL. v. 4. [The ſame I believe with 


nue, and both in their original im corrupt - 
ed from e.] To nurſe 5 1 4 
Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to new- 
/e] the common people in ignorance, leſt being 
once acquainted with the truth of things, they 


- [would in time ſmell out the untruth of their pack- 


ed pelf and maſspenav religion. Sp-nl.», 

To Nov'st1. v. a. C, Woge, no, or no- 
ſel; from noſe.] To entrap; to enfnare; as in a 
nooſe or trap. They nuzzle hogs to prevent their 


„ | digging, that is, put a ring iu their noſes, 


NOW. adv. | nu, Saxun ; nun, Germ. 
1. At this time; at the time preſent. 
Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from 
our youth even until zow, Gen. xIvi. 
Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying 22 
to that ſtate which will ſhortly begin, but never 
have an end; and this will approye itſelf to be 
Z 2 wiſdom 


The cockle of rebellion, Shakeſp. 


NOW 
wiſdom at laſt, whatever the world judge of it 
NOW Tillotſon, 

Now that languages abound with words ſtanding 
for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting 
theſe complex ideas, is by the explication of thoſe 
terms that ſtand for them. Locke. 

A patient of mine is »9w living, in an advanced 

age, that thirty years ago did, at ſeveral times, caſt 
up from the lungs a large quantityfof blood. Black. 
2. A little while ago ; almoſt at the preſent 
time. | | 
No the blood of: wenty thouſand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled._Shak. ſp. 
| How frail our paſſions ! 
They that but now for honour and for plate, 
- Made the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign their hate. 
- f Waller, 
. At one time; at another time. : 
ow high, nw low, now maſter up, now _ 
| pe. 
4. It is ſometimes Tparticle of connection, like 
the French en, and Latin outem : as, if this be true, 
he is guilty ; nb this is true, therefore he is guilty. 
Now whatſoever he did or ſuffered, the end 
thereof was to open the doors of the Kingdom of 
heaven, which our iniquities had ſhut up. Hooker. 
He ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than 
tliey can render it him. Nox to affect the malice 
of the people, is as bad as that which he diſlikes, 
to flatter them. Shakeſpeare. 
Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man 
but Barabbas ; nv Barabbas was a robber. St. F. 
Natural reaſon perſuades man to love his neigh- 
bour, becauſe of fimilitude of kind: becauſe mu- 
tua! love is neceſſary for man's welfare and pre- 
ſervation, and every one deſires another ſhould 
love him. Nox it is a maxim of Nature, that one 
do to others, according as he would himſelf be 
done to. White. 
Pheaſants which are granivirous birds, the young 
ive moſtly upon ants eggs. Nov birds, being of 
a hot nature, are very voracious, therefore there 
had need be an infinite number of inſects produc- 
ed for their ſuſtenance. Ray. 
The other great and undoing miſchief, which 
befalls men, is by their being miſrepreſented. 
ae by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented 
to others in the way of ſlander and Tn. : 
outh. 
Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month of Tizpa, was near at 
hand. Now it is a received tradition among the 
Perſians, that the ſouls of the royal family, who 
are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon 
after their deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of 
the black palace. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The praiſe of doing well 
Is to the ear, as ointmont to the ſmell. 
New if ſome flies, perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhall fall, 
1 he odours die. Prior. 

The only motives that can be imagined of obe- 
dience to 1: ws, are either the value and certainty 
of rewards, or an apprehenſion of juſtice and ſe- 
verity. Now neither of theſe, .exctuſive of the 
other, is the true principle of our obedience to 
God. Rogers. 

A human body a forming in ſuch a fluid in any 
imaginable poſture, will never be reconcilable to 

this hvdroſt:itical law. I here will be always ſome- 
thing l1ghter bene th, and ſome thing heavier above. 
Now what can m ke the heavier particles of bone 
aſcend above the lighter ones of fleſh, or depreſs 
theſe below thoſe, azainſt the tendency of nature. 

; Bentley. 

5. After this; fince tings are ſo, in familiar 
ſpeech. 

How ſhall any man diſtinguiſh now betwixt a 
paraſite 2nd a man of hvnour, where hypocriſy 
and intereſt look ſo like duty and affection? 

| ; D Eſtrange. 

6. Now and ; at one time and another un- 
certainly. This word means, with regard to time, 
what is meant by bee and there, with reſpect to 
place. 


NOX 
authority, even when they moſt pretend divine. 
| Hooker 


Now and then ſomething of extraordinary, that 
is any thing of your production, is requiſite to re- 
freſh your character. Dryden. 

A moſt effectual argument againſt ſpontaneous 
generation is, that there is no new ſpecies pro- 
duced, which would now and then happen, were 
there any ſuch thing. y 

He who reſolves to walk by the goſpel rule of 
ſorbearing all revenge, will have opportunities 
every now and then to exerciſe his forgiving temper. 

Atterbary., 

They now and then appear in the offices of reli- 
gion, and avoid ſome ſcandalous enormities. Rogers. 

7. Naw and then are applied to places conſir 
dered as they riſe to notice in ſucceſſion. 

A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a 
wood. Drayton. 

Now. n. /. Preſent moment. A Poetical uſe. *- 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt. 

But an eternal z«w does ever laſt. Cowl:y. 

She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd, 

For but a nw did heay'n aud earth divide: 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. 


Dryden. 


Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable now, 
Than when my narhe fill'd Africk with affrights. 
Dryden. 


mon and uſed by the beſt writers, is perhaps bar- 
barous. ] In the preſent age. 
Not 1o great as it was wont of yore, 
It's n«waud.rys, ne half ſo ſtrait and ſore. Spenſer. 
Reaſon and love keep little company together 
now.id ys. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
It was a veſtal and a virgin fire, and differed as 
much from that which paſſes by this name now- 
adays, as the vital heat from the burning of a fever. 
South. 
Such are thoſe principles, which by reaſon of 
the bold cavils of perverſe and unreaſonable men, 
we are nwadays put to defend. Tulotſen. 
What men of ſpirit n»wadays, 
Come to give ſober judgment of new plays. Garr. 
No'wtD. adj. [no, French.] Knotted; in- 
wreathed. 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, 
Judah a lion rampant, Dan a ſerpent nowed. Brown. 
NowEs. u. /. [from nou, old French.] The 
marriage knot. Out of uſe. 
Thou ſhalt look round about and ſee 
Thouſands of crown'd ſouls throng to be 
Themſelves thy crown, ſons of thy nowes ; 
The virgin births with which thy ſpouſe 
Made fruitful thy fair ſoul. | Craſhaw. 
1 ady, [no and where.] Not in any 


Some men, of whom we think very reverently, 
have in their books and writings nowhere menti- 
oned or taught that ſuch things ſhoul@ be in the 
church. Hooker. 
True pleaſure and perfect freedom are nnwher: 
to be found but in the practice of virtue. Tillotſon. 
No'wise. adv. u and wiſe: this is commonly 
ſpoken and written by ignorant barbarians, n- 
ways. ] Not ig any manner or degree. 

A power of natural gravitation, without con- 
tract or impulſe, can in nowiſe be attributed to 
mere matter, Bentley. 
NO/NIOUS. adj. [noxious Latin.) 

| 1. Hurtful; harmful; baneful ; miſchievous ; 
deſtructive; pernicious ; unwholſome. 


dition of other bodies, but ſeparation of n»vious parts 
from their own. Br own's Vulgar Errour:, 
K ill u creatures, where tis ſin to ſave, 
This only juſt prorogative we have. Dryden. 
See pale Orion ſheds unwho!ſome dews, 

Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and nature tee!s decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey. Pope. 
Noxinus ſeeds f the diſeaſe are contai ed in 2 
ſmaller quantity in the blood. Blackmor:, 
2. Guilty ; criminal. f 
Thoſe who are noxious, an the eye of the law 


New ard then they ground themſclyes on human 


Ray. | 


No'/waDavs. adv. [This word, though com- [bearin 


Preparations and correction, is not only by ad- 


NUL * 


are juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the execu- 
tion of the law is committed. Bramball againſt Hob, 

3- Unfavourable ; unkindly. 

Too frequent an appearance in places of much 
reſort; is n-xious to ſpiritual promotions. Swift, 

No'w#ousNEsS nf. [from noxious.] Hurtful- 
neſs ; inſalubrity. 

The writers of politicks have warned us of the 
noxio4ſneſ; of this doctrine to all civil governments, 
which the chriſtian religion is very far from dif. 
turbing. Hammond, 

No/x1ovsLy. adv. [ from noxwous.] Hurtfully ; 
perniciouſly. 

No'zLE. u. /. [ from sc.] The noſe ; the tnout ; 


the end. 
It is nothing but a paltry old with the 
nomie broke off. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib, 


To Nu'sBLE. v. a. [properly to bubble, or 
knobble, from knob, for a c fiſt.] To bruiſe 
Nos EROus. ad}. [mbifer, Lat.] Bringing 
clouds. fs 
To Nu's1LATE. v. a. [nubilo, Lat.] To cloud. 

Ditt 


To Nu'siLE, v. a. [mbib, Fr. nubilis, Lat.] 
Marriageable ; fit for marriage. 

The cowſlip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreſt, 
Than that which veils the w:levirgin's breaſt. P/ or. 

Nucrrtrovs. adj. ¶ nuces and fero, Lat.] Nut 

Diet. 

NIL Es. n. J. Latin. ] A kernel; any thing 
about which matter is gathered or conglobated. 
The cruſts are each in all parts nearly of the ſame 
thickneſs, their figure ſuited the nucleus, and the 
outer ſurface of the ſtone exactly of the ſame form 
with that of the mucheus. Woodward on Foffils. 

Nupa'T1oN. n. /. [ndation, Fr. udo, Lat.] The 
act of making bare or naked. . 
Nu/vity. n. /. [mdiie, Fr. nuds:, Lat.] Naked 


There are no ſuch licences permitted in poetry 
any more than in painting, to deſign and colour 
obſcene nuditics, Dryden, 
Nu'zt. See NewEL. 
NOA CITY. . .. [mgacis, Latin.] Futility ; 
trifling talk or behaviour, 

Nu tox. . /. [nmgor, Lat.] The act or prac- 
tice of trifling. 5 N. 
The opinion, that putre faction is cauſed either 
by cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is 
but nugation. # Bacon, 

Nu'caTory. adj, | wgatorivs, Latin.] Tritling ; 
futile; inſignificant. 

Some great men of the laſt age, before the me- 


| [chanical philoſophy was revived, were too much 


addicted to this wugatory art: when occult quality, 
and ſympathy and antipathy were admitted for ſa- 
tis factory explications of things. Bentley. 
Nuts Axe E. . ſ. [( nuiſance, French.) 

1. Something noxious or offenſive. 

This is the liar's lot, he is accounted a peſt and 
a nuſſunce; a perſon marked out for infaniy and 
ſcorn. South, 
A wiſe man who does not afift with his coun- 
ſels, a rich man with his charity, and a poor man 
with his labour, are perfect nuances in a common- 


2. [In law. 
gy ns „ 
i ances, as neceſſary to be ſwept _ as dirt 
ont of the ſtreets. A- 1. 
To NULL. v. a. [las, Latin. ] To annul ; to 
annihilate ; to deprive of efficacy or exiſtence. 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have power, their force is d. 
Milton. 
Reaſon hath the power of wing or governing 
all other operations of bodies, Grew's Cr/mol. 


Something that incommodes 


ineffectual. | 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wife, by her procuring huſhand ſold ? 
For tho' the law makes dh adult'rous deed 
Of lands to her, th» cuckold may ſucceed. Dryden. 
Their orders are accounted to be m/ and invalid 
by many. La. 


3 


Ths 


wealth. Swift's Miſeel. 
the 


NUL. adj. | nullus, Lat.] Void; of no force; 
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The pope's confirmation of the church lands to 
thoſe who hold them by king Henry's donation, 
was null and fraudulent. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

NuLL. . /. Something of no power, or no 
meaning. Marks in ciphered writing which ſtand 
for nothing, and are inſerted only to puzzle, are 
called ii. 

If part of the people be ſomewhat in the elec- 
tion, you cannot make them m/s or ciphers in the 
pri vation or tranflation. =Bacon's War with Spain. 

Null Lis TFT. . . | from nullibi, Lat.] The 
Kate of being nowhere. 

To Nu'/LLiiey. v. a. [from mllus, Lat.] To an- 
nul ; to make void. 

Nu'tLITyY. . .. [mllizf, French. ] 

1. Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no part of my buſinefs to overthrow 
this diſtinction, and to ſhew the ru/liy of it; 
which has been ſolidly done by moſt of our pole- 
mick writers. ; South. 

The juriſdiction is opened by the party, in de- 
fault of juſtice from the ordinary, as by appeals or 
nullities. Ayliffe. 

2, Want of exiſtence. 

A hard body ſtruck againſt another hard body, 
will yield an exteriour ſound, in ſo much as if the 

cuiſion be over ſoft, it may induce a ty of 
— ; but never an interiour ſound. Bacon. 

NUMB. adj. fbenumen, benume d, Saxon. | 

1. Torpid; deprived in a great meaſure of the 
power of motion and ſenſation ; chill ; motionleſs. 

Like a ſtony ſtatue, cold and numb. Shakeſpeare. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it we and 
aſleep ; for that the compreſſion of the part ſuf- 
fereth not the ſpirits to have free acceſs; and 
therefore when we come out of it, we feel a ſting- 
ing or pricking, which is the re- entrance of the 
ſpirits. Bacor's Natural Hiftory. 

2. Producing chillneſs; benumbing. 

When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin and naked to the um cold night. Shake 

To Nun. v. a. To make torpid; to make 
dull of motion or ſenſation ; to deaden ; to ſtupify. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their n«»b'd and mortify'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 
And with this horrible objeR, from low farms, 


Inforce their 3 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
he can 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. 
Milton, 


Plough naked, ſwain, and naked ſow the l-nd, 
For lazy winter n«mbs the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
Nought ſhall avail 
The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has embrac'd the ear. Fro 
Nu'mMBEvEESS. . /. [from numbed.] Torpor ; 
interruption of ſenſation. . 
If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 
only a kind of ſtupor or mom ec/meſs. IV ifem. Surg. 
7 NUMBER. v. a. | nonbr:r, Fr. numers, Lat. 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many 
If a man can mwmber the duſt of the earth, then 
ſhall thy ſeed alſo be numbered. Gen. Xxiii. 10. 
I will unber you to the tword. J. v. 12. 
The gold, the veſt, the tripods um d Oer. 
All theſe lie found. Pope's Odyſſy 
2. To reckon as one of the ſame kind. : 
He was mmbered with the tranſgreſſors, and bar- 
the ſin of many. IL Vii. 12. 
Nous ER. . f — Fr. ume, Lat. 
I. The ſpecies of quantity by Wich it is com 
puted how many. 
Hye thee from this flaughter-touſe, | 
Leſt thou increaſe the nunber of the dead. Shaheſ 
The ſilver, the gold, and the vellſels, were 
weighed by :mter and by weight. . viii. 24 
There is but one gate for ſtrar ers to enter v, 
that it may be known what numb rs of them are 1 
the town. ; Addiſon . 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as ven or 


This is the third time; I hope good luck. lies in 


* 


| 


their mwmbers in the ifle of Bermudaz. 


> 


| Sir, nay, come 


NUM 


© way me; they ſay there is divinity in odd au- 


bers, either in nativity, chance, or death. Shakeſp. 
1 Many; more than one. 

uch of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to a 
number perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, and 
intricate. Hooker . 
Water lilly hath a root in the ; and ſo 

have a number of other herbs that grow in ponds. 
Bacon. 


Ladies are always of great uſe to the party they 


4. Multitude that may be counted. 
Of him came nations and tribes out of ver. 
2 Fſd. iii. 7. 
Loud as from numbers without namber. Miro. 
- Comparative multitude. 

«amber itſelf importeth not much in armies 
where the people are of weak courage : for, as 
Virgil ſays, it never troubles a wolf how many the 
cheep be. Bacon. 

6. Aggregated multitude. 
If you will, ſome few of you ſhall ſee the place; 
and then you may ſend for your ſick, and the reſt 


of your member, which ye will bring on land. 


Bacon. 
Sir George Summers, ſent thither with nine 
hips and five hundred men, loſt a great part of 
H-ylyn. 
7. Harmony ; proportions calculated by number. 
They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in ume that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all-chearing 
lamp, b 

Turn ſwift. Milton. 

8. Verſes ; poetry. 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move, 
Harmonious members, as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling. Milton. 
Vet ſhould the muſes bid my mmbers roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle dean; 


ops. 

9. [In grammar. ] 

In the noun is the variation or change of ter- 
mination to ſignify a number more than one. When 
men firſt invented names, their application was 
to ſingle things; but ſoon finding it neceſſary to 
MTmeak of ſeveral things of the ſame kind together, 
they found it likewiſe neceſſary to vary or alter 


the noun. Clark's Latin Grammar. 
How many members is in Nouns ?— 
—Two. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor . 


Nu'MBERER. . . [from mnumber.] He who 
numbers. 
Nu'mBERLESS. adj, [from mumber] Innume- 
rable; more than can be reckoned. 
I forgive all; 
There cannot be thoſe mmberl:ſs offences 
'Gainſt me. $ 
About his chariot aumberliſi were pour d 
Cherubd and ſeraph. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Deſerts ſo great, 
Though number leſi, I never ſhall forget. Denham. 
The ſoul converſes with une beings of her 
oven creation. Addiſon's Spect ator . 
Travels he then a hundred leagues, 
And ſuffers numberleſs fatigues. Swift's Miſce/l. 
Nu'mBLEs. . . [L, Fr.] The entrail: 
of a deer. K Bailey 
Nu'usNESsS. & . Torpor; in- 
action or ſenfation ; deadneſs; ſtu- 


away ; 
Requeath to death your aumtneſs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shuk. Winter's Tal. 
Tul length af years, 
And ſedentary aun, craze my limbs 


iy z cyntemptible old age obſcure. Milton 


Cold numbn/fs tr. it bereaves 

Her corps of ſenſe, and th' air her ſoul receives. 
5:2 ; Denh.m. 

Silenee is worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt 
accofations j fince it may proceed from a kind of 
:umone(s or itupidity of conſcience, and an abt. 
Ice dominion obta ned by fin over the ſoul, fo that 
i- ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain, or make 


| 


a ttir, 


eſphuſe, and never fail to win over number; Add. 


NUM 


No“ E. adj. [mmerabilit, Lat. Capable 
to be numbered. 2 U r ] ' 

Nou RAL. adj. aumerol, French; from u 
run, Lat.] Relating to number; conſiſting of 
number. 

dome who cannot retain the ſeveral combina. 
tions of numbers in their diſtin orders, and the 
dependance of fo long a train of -umeral progreſ- 
ions, are not able all their lifetime regularly to go 
over any moderate feri's of numbers. La: ke. 
Nu'MERALLY. adv. [from au,. Accord- 
ing to number. 

The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, main- 
ain no certainty in their courſe ; nor are they - 
m-rally fear'd by navigators. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

NumERARY. adj. | mmerns, Lat.] Any thing. 
belonging to a certain number. 

A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a 
prebend, becomes a muwnrary canon. . Parer. 

NumtRA'TION. . / | rumeration, Fr. mameratio, 


1. The art of numbering. 

Numer tion is but ſtill the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whele a new name or 
ſign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and 
aſter. Locks. 

2. Number contained. 

In the legs or organs of progreſſion in animals, 
we may obſerve an equality of length, and parity 
of numer ation. , un, 

3- The rule of arithmetick which teaches the 
notion of numbers, and method ef reading num- 
bers regularly noted. 

NUMERATOR. . , Latin. ] 

1. He that numbers. ; 

2. ¶ Numerateur, French. ] That number which 
ſerves as the common meaſure to others. 

Nome's1CAL. adj. [from mores, Latin.) 

1. Numeral; denoting number; pertaining to 
aumbers. 

The numerical characters are helps to the memo- 
ry, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about 


which the demonſtration' is made. Locke. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but 
aumber. 


Cont 
cularly in the reſurrection and reparation of the 
ſame numerical body, by a re- union of all the ſcat- 
tered parts. South, 

Num#z1CALLY. adv. [ from numerical.) With 
ref] to ſameneſs in number. | 

muſt think it improbable, that the ſulphur of 
antimony would be but numerically different from 
the diſtilled butter or oil of roſes. Boyle 

Nu/mer1sT. nf. [from u, Latin.) One. 
that deals in nurabers. | 

We cannot affign a reſpective fatality unto each 
which is concurdant unto the doctrine of the ww. 
merifts. Brown. . 

Numzro/31Ty. = from numeroſus, Latin. ]- 

1. Number ? the ſtate of being numerous. 

Of aſſertion if tj of affertors were a ſuf- 
cient demonſtration, we might ſit down herein 
as an unqueſtionable truth. Br. Ig. Err. 
2. Harmouy; numerous flow. 
 Nu'marovs. adj. | nomero ns, Latin. 

1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; not 
few ; many, 

: Queen Blizabeth was not ſo much obſerved for 


emplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, parti- 


having a numerm', as a wile council. Bacon. 
| We reach our fees, 
| Who now appear ſo mmerous and bold, Waller. 


Many of our ſchiſms iu the weſt' were never 
heard of by the marerovs Ehriſtian churches in the 
| calt of Aſia. Liſte. 

2. Harmonious; confifting of parts rigtuly 
numbered; melodious ; muſical a 
| Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
might, like Orpheus, with my um fou moan 
Melt to compaiſtun. W kr. 
His verſes ste fo numerous, ſo various, and for 
— that only Virgil, whom he profet-- 
 ſedly iritatad, has ſurpaſſed him. Dryden, 
Nu'ME®&VSNESS, . ſ. [from mumeroes. ] 
1. The quality of being e. 


Seb. | 2. Strmony ; muſicalnels.. 


Thats 


NUP 

That which will diſtinguiſh his Kyle is, the u- 
.wer2uſn ſs of his verſs. There is nothing ſo deli- 
cately turned in all th? Roman language. Dryden. 

Nu/xMany. adj. [from num, Latin.] Re- 
lating to money. | 

The money drachma in proceſs of time de- 
creaſcd ; but all the while the ponderal drachma 
continued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal libra re- 

mains 25 it was, though the nmmiry hath much 
_ ecrreated. elrtuthrot on Coins. 

Nu'z:121ULak. adj, [nummuariuc, Lat.] Rela- 
ting to one. Dia. 

Nu/x3Kxkvlth. v. . [Probably from numb, dull, 
torpid, intenſible, and /4ul.. | 

1. A dullard; a dunce; a dolt ; a blockhaad. 

They have talked like numſiu!;, Arb, and Pope, 

2. The head. In burle{que. 

Or toes and fingers, in this caſe, 

Of Nut . ſelf mould take the place. Prior. 

NUM KUU LED. adj. | from nwnſkull.} Dull ; 
Kupid; doltiſh. 

Ileus has ſaved that clod-pated, numſi ull, nin- 
nybammer of yours from ruin, and all his family. 

7 At buthnot. 
Nux. . ſ. A woman dedicated to tlie ſeverer 
duties of religion, ſecluded in a cloiſter from the 
world, and debarted by a vow from the converſe 
of men. 
Muy daughters 
Shall all be praying »-;, not weeping queens. Sha. 

A devout rm had vowed to take ſome young 
child, and beſtow her whole life, and ntmoſt in- 
duftry to bring it up in ſtrict picty. Hammond. 

The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland might 
liave been a νπ. Addijon's Frecbolder. 

Ev'ry ſhepherd was undone, 

To ſee her cloiſter'd like a nun. Swift's Miſcel. 

Nux. u. ſ. [pars minor. ] A kind of bird. Ainſ. 

Nu'xcIATURE. . /. [trom nuncin, Lat.] The 
office of a nuncto. 5 

NU/NCIO. n. f. Italian, from minis, Latin. 

1. A meſſenger ; one tliat brings tidings. 

She will attend it better in thy youth, 

Than in a mmci2 of more grave aſpect. Shak. ſpe, 

They honoured the 1479 of the ipring; and the 
Rhodian had a ſolemu ſong to welcoine in the 
_ 1wallow. BH, own. 

2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 

This man was honoured with the character of 
nuncio to the Venetians. Atterbuy, 

Nu'xcniox.n. ſ. A piece of victuals eaten be- 
tween meals. 

Laying by their ſwords and trunchions, 
They took their breakfaſts or their -unc/nons. Hud. 
 NrxcveAa'Ti1vE. Nach. | mocuypatu:, Lat. mencue 

Nuxcrea/Tory. f pat:f, French. ] 

1. Publickly or ſolemnly declaratory. 

2. Verhally pronounced, not written. 

Nux DIN AL. ) adj. [rmdnal, Fr. from nundi- 

N 1 ne, Lat.] Belong ing to fairs, 

Diet. 

Nou'xxrny. a. ſ. [from nun.] A houſe of nuns; 
of women under a vow of chattity, dedicated to 
the ſeverer duties of religion. 

I put your ſiſter into a num ry, with a ſtrict 
command not to ſee you, for fear you ſhould have 
wrought upon her to have taken the habit, Dry. 

NU/FTIAL. adj [nupticl, Fr. niptiatisy Lat. 
Pertaining to marriage; conſtituting maxliege; 
uſed or done in marriage. b 

Confirm that amity 
With mptiz! knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
Bona to England's King. Shakeſpeare. 

Becauſe propagation of families proceedeth 
from the n-ptizl copulation, I deiired to know of 
him what laws and cuſtoms they had concerning 
Marriage. Bacon. 


Then all in heat 

They light the zpti2/ torch. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt 
pare off whatever is amiſs, not eat of this ſac: fice 
with a defiled head, nor come to this feaſt with- 
out a n«pticl garment, Taylor. 

Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb'ring princes cout her a tial bed. 
; Dryden. 
4 | 


NUR: 


Let onr eternal peace be ſeal'd by this, 
With the firſt ardour.of a mprial Kiſs. 
Dryden's Aurengxebe. 

Nvu'eT1ALs. . ſ. like the Latin without ſingu- 
lar. [i, Lat. 

1. Marriage. 

This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 

My better mptials, which in ſpite of fate, 

For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryden's Au. 
as It is ia Shakeſpeare ſingular, but coatrarily 

to uſe. 

Lift up your countenance, as 'twere the day 
Of celebration of that n«ptol, which 
We two have ſworn ſhall come. Sha. Winter Tak. 

NURSE. ». /. | nourrice, French. 

1. A woman that has the c:rz of another's 
child. 

Unnatural curioſity has taught all women, but 
the beggar, to find out mwſes, which neceſſity 
only ought to commend, Kalcigh's II. of the World. 

2. A woman that has care ot a nick perſon. 

Never maſter had, 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So feut, ſo nurſe-like. Shakeſpeare's Cymbe line. 


his awſe, or his dry n, or his cook. SU. 
3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 
Rome, the w/e of judgment, 
Tuvited by your noble ſelf, hath ſent 
One gener tongue unto us. Shak ſp, Henry VIII. 
Me mult loſe 
The country, our dear #«rſe, or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
4. An old woman in contempt. 
Can tales more ſenſeleſs, ludicrous, and vain, 
By winter-fires old mr ſes entertain? Blackmore, 
5. The ſtate of being nurſed. 
Can wedlock know fo great a curſe, 
As putting buſbands out to -urſe? Chaveland. 
6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies food. 
Put into your breeding pond three melters for 
one ſpawner ; but if into a nurſe or feeding pond, 
then no care is to be taken. Waltmn's Angler. 
To NURSE. v. a. | from the noun, or by con- 
traction from now ih; nourrir, Fr.] 
1. To bring up a child or any thing young. 
I was «red iu ſwaddling cloaths with cares. 
Wif. vi. 7. 
Him in „ groves Aricia bore, 
And mer;'d his youth along the marſhy ſhore. 
| Dryden, 
2. To bring up a child not one's own. 
Shall I call a z«yſe of the Hebrew women, that 
ſhe may m/e the child? Ex. ii. 7. 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain. 
Thy daughters ſhall be ned at thy fide. I. 1x. 4. 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches ung fathers were. 


Denham. 
The Niſeans in their dark abode, 


4. To tend the ſick. 
5. To pamper ; to ſoment; to encourage; to 
ſoſten ; to cheriſh. 
And what is ſtrength, but an effect of youth, 
which if time mw ſe, how can it ever ceaſe ? Davies. 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven amongſt us, 
and by what hands been m«rs'd up into ſo-uncon- 
troul'd a dominion ? ' | Locke. 
Nelas Ek. . . { from au e.] 
1. One that nurſes, Not uſed, 
See where he hes, inherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody »r/er of his harms, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. 
Nu'ssSERY, 2. ,. from ue. 
1. The act or office of nurſing. 

I lov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 
On her kind nurſery. Shak-ſplare's King Lear. 
2. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. 
She went forth among her fruits and flow'rs, 

To viſit how they proſper'd, bud and bloom 
Her nw/cry : they at her coming ſprung, | 
And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier ow . 
1/ton. 
3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted to other ground. 


A 


One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner of 


Nuri'd ſecretly with milk the thriving God. Add. 


NUT 


Your wrſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than the ground is whereunto you 
remove them. Bacon, 

My paper is a kind of nw/ery for authors, and 
ſome who have made a good figure here, will 
hereafter flouriſh under their own names. Add:/or, 

4. Place where young children are nurſed and 


brought up. 
VF th' ſwathing cloaths, the other from their 

„Na, cry 
Were ſtol'n. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


lou ſee before you the ſpectacle of a Plantage- 
ſ net, who hath been carried from the u to 
tie ſanctuary, from the ſanctuary to the direful 
priſon, from the priſon to the hand of the cruel 
$3:11entor, and from tht hand to the wild wilder- 
nels; for ſ» the world hath been to me. Bacon, 
Forthwith the devil did appear, 
Not in the ſhape in which he plies 
At miſs's elbow when the lies; 
Or ſtands before the :..7;'ry doors, 
To take the naughty boy that roars. Pier, 
They have public eie, where all parents 
arc vb.ged to ſend their infants to be educated. 
Swift. 
5. The place or ſtate where any thing is foſtered 
or brought up, from a zurſery of children; or 
whence any thing 1s to be removed, from a nur 
ſery of trees. 


life, and a fit nurſery for a thiet. Spenſer on I end. 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, 
Lam a riv d trom fruitful Lombardy. Shakeſpeare, 
A luxurious court is the nurſery of diſeaſes; it 
breeds them, it encourages, nouriſhes, and eater- 
tains them. L' Eftrange. 
| A mu ſery erects its head, 
Where queen's are form'd and future heroes bred, 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. 
D 


den. 
Nl as LIN G. u. ſ. | from nur/c.] One e 
a foundling. 
Then was ſhe held in ſovereign dignity, 

And made the nur/ling of nobility. Fon 7. 
I was his nurſing once, and choice delight, * 
His deſtin d from the womb. Miltun's Axeniſtes. 

In their tender nonage, while they — y 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the aufHling ſpare. 

Dryden, 
NU'RTURE. . /. [contrafted from nowriture, 
French. ] 
1. Food; diet. : > 
For this did th' angel twice deſcend ? 

Ordain'd thy nur ture holy, as of a plant 

Scle& and ſacred. Milton's Agoni/ies, 
2 Education; inſtitution. Little uſed, 

She ſhould take order for bringing up of wards 
in good «ture, not iuffer them to come into bad 


Spenſer. 

The thorny point ; 
Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility ; yet am I inland bred, 
Aud know ſome mirture. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
To Nu'xTUuRE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] 
i. To educate ; to train; to bring up. 
Thou broughteſt it up with thy righteouſneſs, 
and nurturedſi it in thy law, and reformed it with 
thy judgment. Eſdr. viii. 12. 
He was nurtured where he had been born in his 
firſt rudaments, till the years of ten. Wotton. 
When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nu tured 
into impudence, ſhall appear before a church go- 
vernour, ſeverity and reſolution are that gover- 
nour's virtues. 


maturity. 

They ſuppoſe mother earth to be a great ani- 
mal, and to have nwtuwed up her young offspring 
with a conſcious tenderneſs. Bentl:y. 


| ToNvu'sTLE. v. a. To fondle; to cheriſh. Cor 
lauren from auf. See NuzzLE. Ainſ. 
NUT. . . [hnut, Saxon; noo, Dutch; i, 
French. | 
1. The fruit of certain trees; it conſiſts of a 
|cernel covered by a hard ſhell. If the ſhell — 


This keeping of cows is of itſelf a very idle 


2. To nurture up; to bring by care and food to | 


NUT 


ernel are in the centre of a pulpy fruit, they then 
ake not a nut but a ſtone. 
One chanc'd to find a nt 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel; 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon he ne'er ſo mad, 
I' ſet you ſafe from peril. ys 


Nuts are hard of digeſtion, yet ſome good 
medicinal qualities. = T Aliments. 
2. A ſmall body with ) correſpond 


with the teeth of wheels. 1 
This faculty may be more conveniently uſed by 
the mu'tiplication of ſeveral wheels, together with 


nuts belonging unto each, that are uſed for the | /be 


roaſting of meat. Wilks. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet if 
they be not oiled, will hardly move. 
Nu'/T#rowN. adj. [nu and brown.) Brown 
like a nut kept long. | 
Young and old come forth to play, 
Till the live-long daylight fail, 
Then to the ſpicy nutbrown ale. Milton's Poems. 
When this mn5rown ſword was out, 
With ſtomach huge he laid about. 
Two milkwhite kids run friſking by her fide, 
For which the z«tbrown laſs, Erithacis, 
Full often offer'd many a ſavoury kiſs. Dryden. 
King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons 
ſtout, 
Carous d in nuthrown ale, and din'd on mu 


Nvu'TcRACKERS. . ſ. Laut and crack. 
ſtrument uſed to encloſe nuts, and them by 
preifure. 

He caſt every human feature out of his counte- 
nance, and became a pair of nutcrackers. Addiſon. 

Nu'TGALL. 3. ſ. | nut and gall. ] Hard excreſ- 
cence of an oak. | 

In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in 
flies of conſtant ſhapes, as in the nuga!/ls of the out- 
landiſh oak. Brown. 


NOuaren } · Lean A bird. 
Nu'ryeCKER. Ainſworth. 


Nu'Tyook. 3. J. [nt and book. ] | 

1. A ſtick with a hook at the end to pull down 
doughs, that the nuts may be 

2, It was anciently, I know not why, a name 
of contempt. 

Nuthook, muthook, you lie Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Nu“ TME. . . [nt and mut, French. ] 
The nutmeg 15 a kernel of a large fruit not unlike 

the peach, and ſeparated from that and from its 
inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent over 
to us; except that the whole fruit is ſometimes 
ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweet-meat or 
2 2 curioſity, Thers are two kinds of Ag; 


pound to a he, I had never got off again. 


Hudibras. | 


. 
An in- 


NUT 


the male, which is long and oplindrical, but it has 
leſs of the fine aromatick flavour than the female, 
which is of the ſhape of an olive. Hill. 
The ſecond integument, a dry and floſculous 
coat, commonly called mace ;: the fourth, a kernel 
included in the ſhell, which lieth under the mace, 
is the ſame we call nutmeg. Brown. 
I to my pleaſant gardens went, 
Where »wmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent. Sandy. 
Nu'TSHELL. n./. | nut and /bell, 


1. The hard ſubſtance that i Ss the kernel 
of the nut. 
I could be bounded in a nh and count my- 


ſelf a king of infinite ſpace. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
It ſeems as eafy to me, to have the idea of ſpace 
empty of body, as to think of the hollow of a - 
1 without a kernel. Locke. 
-—_ uſed proverbially for any thing of little 
value. 
A fox had me by the back, and a thouſand 


L' Eſftrange. 
Nur TEE. u. ſ. [nt and tree.) A tree that 
bears nuts. 
Of trees you ſhall have the nuz-:rce and the oak. 
Peacham. 
Like beating nut-trees, makes a larger crop. Dry. 
NuTxrIca'TION. n. ſ. [nutricatis, Latin.) Man- 
ner of feeding or being fed. 
| Beſides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a 
ſecond argument to overthrow this airy metrication. 
B 


rown. 
NU'TRIMENT. . % [mtrimentum, Lat.] That 
which feeds or nouriſhes ; food; aliment. 
This ſlave 
Has my lord's meat in him, 
Why ſhould it thrive and turn to π nau? 
Shakeſpeare. 

The ſtomach returns what it has received, in 
ſtrength and nim, diffuſed into all the parts of 
the body. South, 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago? 

And is not virtue in mankind 

The u iment that feeds the mind? Swift, 

NuTRIME'NT AL. adj. | from nutriment.] Having 
the qualities of food ; alimental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental, for 
this oil is extracted by animal digeſtion as an emul- 
ſion. Arbuth. 

Nur Tiox. 2. /. [from nutritio, ntrio, Latin; 
nutrition, French. 

1. The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſupporting | 
ftrength, or encreaſing growth. 

New parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply | 
our continual decayings ; nor can we give a cer- 
tain account how the aliment is ſo prepared for 
nutrition, or by what mechaniſm it is ſo regularly 
diſtributed, Gb, Scepfis. 

The obſtruction of the glands of the mefentery 


is a great impediment to murition ; for the lymph 


proper 


power of nourithing. 


other meat with it of leſs mutriture. 


them that would ſeek reformation. 


N VS 


in thoſe glands is a neceſſary conſtituent of the ali-- 

ment hefare it mixeth with the b'ood. A bunt. 
2. 290 which nouriſhes; nutriment. Leſs 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar (pot, 

To draw nu«trit:o9n, propagate, and rot. Pepe. 

No rr Iious. adj. | from ie, Lat.] Having 


the quality of nouriſhing. 


O mayꝰ'ſt thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 
Nutritious ! ſecret nitre lurks within. Philips. 
The heat equal to incubation is only fi 


and the mtritious juice itſelf reſembles the white of 
an egg in all its qualities. 
Nu'r 


Ar bathnat, 
ar V. adj. [ from X»trio, Latin.) Nouriſh- 


ing; nutrimental; alimental. 


While the ſecretory, or ſeparating glands, are 


too much widened and extended, they ſutter a 
great quantity of nuric/v- juice to paſs through. 


Blucknore, 
Nu/rrITrre. 3. J. [from mtrio, Latin.] The 
ot uſed. ” 
Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome: 
Harvey. 


To Noz Zz LE. v. a. [This word, in its original 


ſignification, ſeems corrupted from ae; but 
when its original meaning was forgotten, writers- 
ſuppoſed it to come from e or 
ſenſe uſed it. 


wc, and in that 


1. To nurſe; to ſoſter. 7 

Old men long .d in corruption, ſcorning” 
Sidn: y. 

2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 

He charged through an army of lawyers, ſome- 


times with ſword in hand, at other times nuzz/i 
like an eel in the mud. 


Avrbuth, Fobn B w1 
Sir Roger ſhook his ears, and mwzz/d along, well 


ſatisfied that he was doing a charitable work. 


Arbuth.. John Bull. 
The bleſſed benefit, not there confiti d, 
Drops to the third, who zzz/s cloſe behind. 


Nrurn. , Luv! Lat.] oo” 


1. A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or waters. 


And as the moiſture which the thirſty earth 
Sucks from the ſea, to fill her empty veins, 

From out her womb at laſt doth rake a birth,. 
And runs a »ympb along the graſſy plains. Davics.. 
2. Alady: In poetry. 

This reſolve no mortal dame, 
None but thoſe eyes cou'd have oferthrown ; 
The »ymp+ 1 dare not, need not name. MWalkr.. 
Nv/Mynisn. adj. [from ryaph.] Relating to 


war. Dr 0 
is. | None is; 8 


Thou ſindeſt fault, where xy: to be found, 
Aud buildeſt ſtrong work upon a weak ground 
Spenſers- 


nymphs ; ladylike. 


Tending all to nymp5;, 
22 


Nys. [A corruption 


Obſol-re. 


OAK 


ſhort, got, &not, , . It is 
— Jenoted = y a ſervile a ſub- 
joined; as, an, or by e at the end of the ſyllable ; 
as, bon? : when theſe vowels are not appended, it 
is generally ſhort, except before //; as, droli, ſcroll, 
and even then ſometimes ſhort ; as, /o//. 
1. O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or ex- 
clamat ion. 

O that we, who have reſiſted all the deſigns of 
his love, would now try to defeat that of his 
anger! 3 Decay of Piety. 
| 0! were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 

Might ſee, and urge, the death which he com- 
mands. Dryden. 

2. O is iſed with no great elegance by Shake- 
ſpeare for a circle or oval. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vaſty field of France? or may we cram 

Within this wooden C, the very caſks 

That did affright the air at Agincourt. Shak/. 

OAF. 3. /. | This word is variouſly written; 
auff, ofe, and ph; it ſeems a corruption of ouph, a 
demon or fairy ; in German alf, from which elf : 
and means properly the ſame with changeling ; a 
fooliſh child left by malevolent auphs or 2 in 
the place of one more witty, which they ſteal 
away. 

1 1 changeling; a fooliſh child left by the 
fairies. 

Theſe, when a child haps to be got, 

Which after proves an idiot, 

When folk perceives it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to ſmother : 

Some filly doating brainleſs calf, 
That underſtands things by the half, 

Says that the fairy left this oaf, 
And took away the other. 

2. A dolt; a blockhead; an idiot. 

OA is u. adj. [from ocaf.] Stupid; dull; doltiſh. 

Oa'rF1sHNESS. n. /. [from oafiſh.] Stupidity ; 
dulneſs. 

OAK. . , ac, æc, Saxon; which, ſays Skinner, 
to ſhew how eaſy it is to play the fool, under a 
ſhew of literature and deep reſearches, I will, for 
the diverſion of my reader, derive from «x©», a 
houſe ; the oak being the beſt timber for building. 
Skinner ſeems to have had Janis in his thoughts, 
who on this very word has ſhewn his uſual fond- 
neſs for Greek etymology, by a derivation mor- 
ridiculous than that by which Sir has ridiculed 
him. Ac or ak, ſays the grave critick, ſignified 
among the Saxons, like c among the Latins, not 
only an t but frength, and may be well enough 
derived, nm incommoae deduci prteſi, from amy, 
ſtrength ; by taking the three firſt letters, and 
then ſinking the 2, as is not uncommon ; gquer cas. | 

The -a4-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, 
which conſiſt of a great number of ſmall ſlender 
threads. The embryos, which are produced a. 
remote diſtances from theſe on the ſame tree, do 
afterwards hecome acorns, which are produced in 
hard fcaly cups: the leaves are ſinted. The ſpe- 
cies are five. Miller. 

He return'd with his brows bound with an cat. 
Shakeſpcare. 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound ; as, drone, | 
O groan, ſtone, alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll ; or 


Drayton. 


He lay along 

Under an vat, whoſe antique roots peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. S. 
No tree bears ſo many baſtard fruits as the 
cal: for beſides the acorns, it beareth galls, 92k 
apples, nuts, which are inflammable, and oat 
berries, ſtic king cluſe to the body of the tree with- 
ou: Lak. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


of the — 


O. 


O AR 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate ; and in three more decays- 

n, 


An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and 


then lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak. Locke. 
A light earthy, ſtony, and ſparry matter, in- 
cruſted and affixed to oak leaves. Woodward. 


Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 


Pope. 

Oak Evergreen. n. . — 

The fruit is an acorn like the common gat. The 
wood of this tree is accounted very good for many 
ſorts of tools and utenſils ; and gffords the moſt 
durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 

OAK Nr LE. n. . [oak and appl.] A kind of 
ſpongy excreſcence on the oak. 

Another kind of excreſcence is an exudation of 
plants joined with putrefaction, as in oaktappl-s, 
which are found chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

OX EN. aj. {from oak.] Made of oak; ga- 
thered from oak. 

No nation doth equal England for oak-» timber 
wherewith to build ſhips. Bacon Adv. to Villiers. 

By lot from Jove I am the pow'r 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bow'r. Malt. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

An oaken garland to be worn on feſtivals, was the 
recompenſe of one who had covered a citizen in 
battle. Addiſen. 

He ſnatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and be- 
gan to brandiſh it. Arbuthnot's F. Bull. 

OA KEN TIN. n./. An apple. 

Oakenpin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a laſting 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature 

apple, though not in form. Mort. 

OAK UM. . ſ. [A word probably formed by 
ſome corruption. | Cords untwiſted and reduced 
to hemp, with which, mingled with pitch, lezks 
are ſtopped. 

They make their oakum, wherewith they chalk 
the ſeams of the ſhips, of old ſeer and weather- 
beaten ropes, when they are overſpent and grown 
ſo rotten as they ſerve for no other uſe but to 
make rotten oatum, which moulders and waſhes 
away with every ſea as the ſhips labour and are 
toſſed. Ral ugh. 

Some drive old oa#:m thro' each ſeam and rift ; 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide; 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dy 

OAR. =. /. ane, Saxon; perhaps by alluſion to 


the common expreſſion of plowing the water, 


from the ſame root with ear, to pluw, e, Latin. | 
A long pole with a broad end, by which veſſels are 
driven in the water, the reſiſtance made by water 
to the oar, puſhing on the vetlel. | 
Th' car were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſp. 
So tow'rds a ſhip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng'd. Denham. 
in ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
E'er ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did 
learn, 
Or fin-like , did ſpread from either ſide. Dry. 
iis progreſſive. motion may be effected by the 


OAT 


| help of ſeveral ori, which in the outward ends of 
them ſhall be like the fins of a fiſh to contract and 
dilate. Wilkins, 
To Oar. v. n. [from the noun.) To row. 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 


To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing. 

Hlis bold head 
| *Bove the contentious waves he kept, and o 
Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 
To th' ſhore. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Oa'ry, adj. [from or.] Having the form or 


1 
uſe of oars. 
The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Milon. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet, 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his cary feet. Addiſon. 
OasT. 3. ſ. Akiln, Not in uſe. 
Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them 


immediately to the oaft or kiln, to be dried. Mot. 


OaTca'KE. n, /. [oat and cake.] Cake made of 
the meal of oats. 

Take a blue ſtone they make haver or oat-cakes 
upon, and lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. Peach. 
| Ow'TEN. adj. [from ant.] Made of oats ; bear- 
ing oats. 

When ſhepherds pipe on oater ſtraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. Shak. 

OATH. . /. ſaith, Gothick ; as, Saxon. The 
diſtance between the noun oath, and the verb 
ſwear, is very obſervable, as it may ſhew that our 
oldeſt dialect is formed from different languages.] 
An affirmation, negation, or promiſe, corrobo- 
rated by the atteſtation of the Divine Being. 

Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 

For _ dear ſake thou then did'ſt rend thy 

ith 

Into a thouſand oaths ; and all thoſe oath: 

Deſcended into perjury to love me. Shakeſpeare. 

All the oath-rites ſaid, 

I then aſcended her adorned bed. Chapman. 

We have conſultations which inventions ſhall be 
publiſhed, which not : and take an oath of ſecrecy 
for the concealing of thoſe which we think. fit to 
keep ſecret, Bacen. 

Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by 
an oath to the faithful diſcharge of it: but an cath is 
an appeal to God, 2nd therefore can have no influ- 
ence, except upon thoſe who believe that he is. p 

Sabi 7. 

O R. adj. [ from vath. A word not uſed.] 

Capable of having an oath adminiſtered. 
You are not »athab lc, 

Altho' I know you'll ſwear | 

Into ſtrong ſnudders th' immortal gods. Shake/p. 

OaTHBREA'KING. #. ſ. [oath and break.) Per- 
jury; the violation of an oath. 

His not hbreaking he mended thus, 

By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. Shak. 

Oa'TMALT. ». . [oat and malt.) Malt made of 
oats, N 

In Kent they brew with one half catmalt, and 
the ather half barleymalt. Mor timer. 

O . . ſ. [oat and meal.] Flower made 
by grinding oats. ' 

Vatm-al and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 
ſcab on the head. Arvuthn't on Alinenti. 

Our neighbours tell me oft in joking talk, 

Of aſhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gays 

Oa'TMEAL. . /. | panicum.] An herb. Ain 

Oars. u. /. [aren, Sax.] A grain, which in 
England is generally given to horſes, but in Scot- 
land ſupports the people. 


It 


Pope. 
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Tt is of the graſs leaved tribe; the flowers have 
no petals, and are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle : the 
grain is eatable, The meal makes tolerable good 
bread. Miller. 

The oats have eaten the horſes. Shakeſpeare. 

It is bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe produced 
than the turning of a wild o2tbeard, by the infinu- 
ation of the particles of moiſture, Locke. 

For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley 
raw nr ſt, and the oat ſtraw laſt. Mort. Huſband. 

His horſe's allowance of vats and beans, was 
greater than the journey required, Swift. 

O4'T THISTLE. 3. %. [oat and thift{:.] An herb. 

Ainſworth, 

OzaMnula'TION. . ( [obambulatio, from obam- 
, Lat.] The act of walking about. Diet. 

T2 Os g. v. c. die, Lat.] To draw over 
AS a covering. 

No animal exhibits its face iu the native colour 
of its ſkin but man; al! others are covered with 
feathers, hair, or a cortex that is obduced over the 
cutis. : Hale, 

Onvu'cTION. . /. | from ci obduco, Lat.] 
The act of covering or laying a cover. 

Ozvv'rACY. . /. | from obdurate.) Inflexible 
wickedaeſs; impenitence ;- hardneſs of heart. 

Thou think'ſt me as far in the Devil's book, as 
thou aud Falſta, for obduracy and per/flency. Shak. 

God may, by a mighty, grace, hinder the abſo- 
lute compl-tion of ſin in final 9bdracy, Scut b. 

OBDU'R ATE. adj. C obdur atis, Latin. ] 

1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in HI; 
hardned ; impenitent. 

Oh let me teach thee for thy father's ſake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have 

ſlain thee ; 
Be not abt , open thy deaf ears. Shak;ſprore. 
If when you make your pray'rs, 
God ſhould be ſo ebdurate as yourtel ves, 

How would it fare with your departed ſouls? $h, 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To convince the proud what ſigns avail, 

Or wonders move th' obdurate to relent ; 
They harden'd more, by what might more reclaim. 
Milton. 

Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at leaſt 
My dying prayers, and grant my laſt er ; 

ryden 

2. Hardned; firm; ſtubborn: always Sith 
ſome degree of evil. 

Sometimes the very cuſtom of evil makes the 
heart obdurate againſt whatſoever inſtructions to 
the contrary. Hooker 

A pleaſing ſorcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguiſh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th' 25drate breaſt 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteel. Mz. 

No ſuch thought ever ſtrikes his marble, obdu- 
rate heart, but it preſently flies off and rebounds 
from it. It is impoſſible for a man to be thorough- 
paced in ingratitude, till he has ſhook off all fet- 
ters of pity and compaſſion. South, 

3- Harſh; rugged. | 

They joined the moſt obdurate conſonants with- 

ont one intervening vowel. Sift. 

Ozov'RATELY. adv. [from obdurate ] Stub- 
bornly ; inflexibly ; impenitently. 

OBpu/rATENESS. n. ſ. [from obdurate.] Stub- 
bornneſs; inflexibility ; impenitence. 

OnDura'T10N. 3. ſ. {from obdurate.) Hardneſs 
of heart; ſtubbornneſs, 

What occaſion it had given them to think, to 
heir greater obduration in evil, that through a 
froward and wanton deſire of innovation, we did 
conſtrained'y thoſe things, for which conſcience 
vas pretended ? Hooker, 

This barren ſeaſon is always the reward of ob- 
ſtinate obdur ation, Hammond. 

OsDv'reD. adj. [obdaratus, Lat.] Hardned ; in- 

ible ; impenitent. 

This ſaw his haplefs foes, but ſtood obdur'd, 

And to rebellious right rallied their pow'rs 
Inſenſate. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 


OLD. . / [obrdicxce, Fr. obedicntia, Lat.] 
4 { 
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Obfequioufneſs ; ſubmiſſion to authority; compli- 
ance with command or prohibition. 

If you violently proceed agaiuſt him, it would 
ſhake in pieces the heart of his obedience, Shaksſp. 

1 Thy hufband 

Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true ovedience. Shake(p. 

His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
of ſin unto death, or of chene unto righteouſ- 
neſs. Rom. iv. 16. 

It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
2bediencs to a commiſſion, for men ſo furiouſly afſ- 
failed, to hold their hands. Bacon War with Spain. 

In vain thou bidſt me to forbear, 
Obedience were rebellion here. Cowley. 
Nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 

Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 

On penalty of death. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

We mult beg the grace and aſſiſtance of God's 
ſpirit to enable us to forſake our ſins, and to walk 
in 05-dience to him. Duty of Man. 

The odedioxce of men is to imitate the obedience of 
angels, and rational beings on earth, are to live 
unto God, as ratioral beings in heaven live 2 


him. 5 

OBE DIENT. adj. [obedicns, Latin.] Submiſ- 
five to authority; compliant with command or 
prohibition ; obſequious. 

To this end did I write, that I might know the 
proof of you, whether ye be obedi-x; in all things. 

2 Cor. ii. 9. 
To this her mother's plot 

She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 

Made promiſe. Shak:ſp. Merry Wives of Wind. 

Religion hath a good influence upon the people, 
to make them «bedicnt to government, and peacea- 
ble one towards another, Tilla ſon. 

The chief his orders gives; th' oc t band, 
With due obſervance, wait the chief's command. 


Pope. 

Ozxnirt's TIAL. adj. | »bedientel, Fr. from Aab. 
m.] According to the rule of obedience. 

Faith is ſuch as God will accept of, when it af- 
fords fiducial reliance on the promiſes, and obecien- 
tial ſubmiſſion to the command. Hammond. 

Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a 
fiduciary atſent to whatever the goſpel has reveal- 
ed, and an obedicxtial fubmilſion to the commands. 

Wak.'s Preparation for Death. 

OBt'DIENTLY. adv, [ from coegient.] With obe- 
dience. | 

We ſhould behave ourſelves reverently and obe- 
diently towards the Divine Majefty, and juſtly and 
charitably towards men. Tillotſon. 

Ont'1SAxXCE. . /. 33 Fr. This word is 
formed by corruption from abhaiſance, an act of re- 
verence.] A bow; a courteſy; an act of rever- 
ence made by inclination of the body or knee. 

Bartholomew my page, 
See dreſt in all ſuits like a lady; 
Then call him Madam, do him all oe. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
Bathſheba bowed and did cbeiſance unto the king. 


1 Xings, i. 16. 
e lords and ladies paid 
Their homage, with a low obei/ance made; 
And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred ſhade. Dryd. 

Ons'r.15K. n. ſ. [abeliſcus, Latin. 

1. A magnificent high piece of ſolid marble, or 
other ſine ſtone, having uſually four faces, and 
leſſening upwards by degrees, till it ends in a 
point like a pyramid. Harris. 

Between the ſtatues e were plac'd, | 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphicks gra d. 


Oe. 

2. A mark of cenſure in the margin of a book, 
in the form of a dagger [ + J. 

He publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted 
by aſteriſks what was defective, and by bei what 
was redundant. Grew. 

OzrquiTaA'TION. n. . [from cbeguite, Latin. ] 
The act of riding about. 


act of 


Ontrra'TION. 3. J. | from obere, Lat.] The | ey 
wandering about, 


OBJ 
; — adj. %, Latin. ] Fat; loaden with 
eſh. : 

Onr'sxNESS.) =. /. [from obeſe.] Morbid fat- 

OzEg's1TyY. ne\s ; incumbrance of fleſh. 

On theſe many diſeaſes depend; as on the ſtrait- 
neſs of the cheſt, a phthifis ; on the largeneſs of 
the veins, an atrophy ; on their ſmallneſs ; o. 

Grew C:\mol. 

To Ont'v. v. a. 8 French; bia, Lat. 


t. To pay ſubmi to ; to comply with, from 
reverence to authority. 

The will of Heav'n 
Be done in this and all tungs: I obey. Shakeſpeare. 

I am aſham'd, that women are ſo ſimple 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. Sh. 

Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye 
ſhould oy it in the luſts thereof. vi. 12. 

The ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obeyed. 

Drayton, 

Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt ob-y, 

Before his voice ? Milton's Paradiſe bh 

Africk and India ſhall his pow'r hey, 

He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. 

2. It had formerly ſometimes ts before the per · 
ſon obeyed, which Audiſon has mentioned as one 
of Milton's latiniſms ; but it is frequent in old wri- 
ters; when we borrowed the French word we 
borrowed the ſyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the Re to ſound ; ta which 
the two brave knights ing, formed 
their courſes, breaking ab 98 

The flit bark, abeying to her mind, 

Forth launched quickly, as ſhe did deſire. * 

His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. Milt. 

O'BJECT. . /. [obj«t, Fr. objectum, Latin.] 

1. That about which any power or faculty is 
employed. 2. . 

Pardon 

The flat unrais'd ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 1 

On this unavorthy ſcaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. . 

They are her fartheſt reaching inſtrument, * 
Yet they no beams unto their o{j-s ſend ; 

But all the rays are from their je ſent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies, 
The objeꝶ of true faith is, either God himſelf, 

or the word of God : God who is believed in, and 
the word of God as the rule of faith, or matter 
to be believed. Hammond. 

The act of faith is applicated to the abi ac- 
cording to the nature of it; to what is already 
paſt, as paſt; to what is to come, as ſtil] to come 
to that which is preſent, as it is ſtill preſent. 

Pe ſon, 

Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper 
ol jam of our zeal, which, in others, are the un- 
queſtionable fubjects of our praiſes. Spratt, 

Truth is the objec of our underſtanding, at good 
is of the will. Dryden's Def. 

As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, ſo let your 
own ſoul be the aj? of your daily care and atten- 
dance. Law. 

2. Something preſented to the ſenſes to raue 
any affection or emotion in the mi 

Diſhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other ai,. Shakſp. 

Why elſe this double 04j- in our ſight, 

Of flight purſa'd in the air, and o'er the ground. 

Milton. 

This paſſenger felt ſome degree of concern, at 
the ſight of ſo moving an object, and therefore with- 
drew. f Atter bury, 

3. [In grammar.] Any thing influenced: by 
ſomewhat elſe. 

The accuſative after a verb tranſitive, or a ſen- 
tence in room thereof, is called, by grammariang, - 
the <bje2 of the verb. . Clarks. 
O'sJ=cTGCLass. 2. ſ. Glaſs remoteſt from the 


. - 
An ebjeRyglaſs of a teleſcope I once mended, by 
| Vor. II. N?. 3% 2 A giudiwg 
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pxinding it on pitch with putty, and leaning eaſily 
on it in the grinding, left the putty ſhould ſcratch 
it. Newtous Optic ts. 
8 13 OH v. a. [je, Fr. oljicio, ol jcctum, 
Lat. b | 


1. To oppoſe ; to preſent in oppoſition. 

Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will 

Mew more ſo as that they be 6c to view at 

once. Bacon. 
| Pallar to their eves . 

The miſt : , and condens'd the ſkies ad av 

2. To propoſe as a charge criminal; or a reaſon 
_ adverſe: with # or. 

Were it not ſome kind of blemich to be like 
unto infidels and Heethens, it would rot ſo uſually 
be 0jc7-d; men would not think it any advantage 
in the cauſe of religion to be able therewith juſtly 
eo charge their adverſaries. Hooker. 

The book requireth due examination, and giv- 
eth liFerty to object any crime againſt ſuch as are 
to he ordered. Whitegifte. 

Men in all deliberations find eaſe to be of the 
negative ſide, and afte& a credit to 9je# and fore- 
tel difficulties : for when propoſitions are denied, 
there is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, 
it requireth a new work ; which falte point of 
- wiſdom is the bane of buſinefs. Bacon. 

The old truth Was, je ingratitude, and ye ob- 
jec all crimes: and is it not as old a truth, is it not 
a higher truth, diet rebellion, and ye 0%j-7 all, 
. crimes. „/d. 

This the adverſartes of faith have too much rea- 
fon to oje againſt too many of its profeſſors; hut 
gi the faith itſelf nothing at all. Sprat?'s Serm. 

It was objefFed againſt a late painter, that he 
drew many graceful pictures, but few of them 
were alike. Dydin. 

Others 5% the poverty of the nation, and dif- 
Aculties in furniſhing greater ſupplies. 

There was but this fingle fault Eraſmus, though 
an enemy, could 25je# to him. Atterbary. 

8 n. ſ. [Lob je ion, French; HU, 
Latin. | 

1. The act of preſenting any thing in oppoſi- 
tion. 

2. Criminal charge. 
| Speak on, Sir, 

I dare your worſt „bi. 
2, Adverſe argument. 
"There is ever between all eſtates a ſecret war. 

I know well this ſpeech is the c je% and not 

the deciſion ; and that it is after refuted. Bac. 

Whoſoever makes ſuch oe, againſt an hy- 
Potheſis, hath a right to be heard, let his temper 
and genius be what it will, Burnet's Theory. 

4. Fault found. | 

T have ſhewn your verſes to ſome, who have 
made that -%-/7ion to them. WaliſÞs Letters, 
- 07 * TIC adj. | otjeftif, French; objectus, 


$h theſp. Henry VIII. 


Latin. 
1. Belonging to the object; contained in the ob- 


Certainty, ↄccording to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
Buiſhed into efje/2ive and ſubjective. ObjeFive cer- 


rainty is when the propoſition is certainly true in ſatisfy all ob/igatimns both to God and man, but to 


itſelf; and ſuthective, when we are certain of the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other in our 
minds. Wans's Logick. 

2. Made an object; propoſed as an object; re- 
Ading in objects. 

If this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill afford: 
new matter for our difcovery, when ſhould we 
be able to ſearch out the vaſt treaſuries of o/j-7/we 
knowledge that lie within the compaſs of the 
univerſe ? Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


1. In manner of an object. 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, 
when, ſuch as it is at any time obje4ively in the 
mind, it is annexed, and without variation deter- 
mined to an articulate ſound, wſſich is to be ſtea- 
dily the fign of that ſame objeR of the on 

k 


. In the ftate of an object. | 
The baſiliſk ſhould be deſtroyed, in regard 


O'sJzc IveLy. adv. [from otjeZive.] 
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mous emimon, which olje&ively move his ſenſe. 
Brown. 


ſtate of being an object. 
Is there ſuch a motion or 9bj-#iven-ſs of exter- 
nal bodies, which produceth light ? The faculty of 
light is fitted to receive that impreſſion or e5jec#-, 
iveneſs, and that ojeAivene'ſs fitted to that faculty. 
2 Hcile's Orizin of Mankind. 
Of“ rox. . /. [ from %.] One who offers 
objections; one who raiſes difficulties. 
| But theſe bj., muſt the cauſe upbraid, 
That has not mortal man immortal made. Blacbm. 
Let the »bje#or; conſider, that theſe irregulari 
ties muſt have come from the laws of mechaniſm, 


Bentl:y. 
On tr. [a corruption of ob, or obwit.] Funeral 
obſequies. Auinſuorib. 


To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [bjurgo, Latin.] To 
chide ; to reprove. 25 

Ox j vx A tox. 2. f. [Coljurgatia, Latin.] Re- 
proof; reprehenſion. 

If there be no true liberty, but all things come 
to paſs by inevitable neceſſity, then what are all 
interrogations and objurgations, and reprehenſions 
and expoſtulations ? | Bramball. 

On ju %R. adj. [objurgatorius, Latin. ] Re- 
prehenſory; culpatory; chiding. 

OLAT E. adj. [oblatus, Latin. ] Flatted at the 
poles. Uſed of a ſpheroid. 

By gravitation bodies on this globe will preſs 
towards its center, though not exactly thither, by 
reaſon of the Slate ſpheroidical figure of the 
earth, ariſing from its diurnal rotation about its 
axis. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Onrta'TION. n. ſ. [oblation, Fr. oblatus, Lat.] An 
offering; a ſacrifice ; any thing offered as an act of 
worſhip or reverence. 

She looked upon the picture before her, and 
ſtraight ſighed, and ſtraight tears followed, as if 
the idol of duty ought to be honoured with ſuch 
»bLitions, Sidney. 

Many conceive in the ohn of Tephtha's daugh- 
ter, not a natural but a civil kind of death, and a 
ſeparation from the world. Brown. 

The will gives worth to the ohr, as to God's 
1cceptance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon the ſame 
!2vel with the richeſt. South, 

The kind ain of a falling tear. Deydin. 

Behold the coward, and the brave, 
All make 9412t;-:5 at this ſhrine. Swift. 

OnzLECTA'T1ON. u. ſ. Col lectatia, Lat.] Delight ; 
pleaſure. 

To O'BLIGATE. v. a. [ol lige, Latin.] To bind 
by contract or duty. 

OB1.164'/T1Ow. 1. .. [obligatio, from oblige, Lat. 
obligation, French. ] 

1. The binding power of any oath, vow, duty; 
contract. 

Your father loſt a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In fitial 9b/igation, for ſome term, 
To do obſequious ſorrow, Shak:ſp:ar's Hamlet. 
There was no means for him as a Chriſtian, to 


offer himſelf for a mediator of an accord and 
peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Nothing can be more reaſonable than that ſuch 
creatures ſhould be under the ue of accept- 
ing ſuch evidence, as in itſolf is ſufficient for their 
conviction. Wilkins. 
The better to ſatisfy this ci g , you have early 
n the genius you have to arms. Dryden. 
No ties can bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, 
Where either's forc'd, all ob//gation dies. Granville. 
2. An aR which binds any man to fome per- 
formance. 
The heir of an obliged perſon is not bound to 
make reſtitution, if the tion paſſed only by a 
perſonal act; but if it paſſed from his perſon to 
his eſtate, then the eftate paſſes with all its burthen. 
Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
3- Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 
Where is the ob/igation of any man's making 
me a preſent of what he does not care for him- 


| 


frſ receiveth the rays of his autipathy and veno- 


{fel ? range. 


O'n1reTivextss. n. . [from objective. The 


| 
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So quick a ſenſe did the Iſraelites entertain of 
the merits of Gideon, and the o&//9.:/:0n he had laid 
upon them, that they tender hira the regal and he- 
reditary government of that people. South, 

O'nL1GaToRY. adj. [cbligatoire, Fr. from -- 
gate.} Impoſing an obligation; binding; coercive : 
with 1 or on. 

And concerning the lawfulneſs, not only per- 
miſſively, but whether it by not obligatory Chriſ- 
tian princes and ſtates. Bacon. 

As long as the law is ob/z , ſo long our obe- 
dience is due, Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

A people long uſed to hardſhips, look upon 
themſelves as creatures at mercy, and that all im- 
poſitions laid on them by a ſtronger hand, are le- 
gal and ob/rgatory. Swift, 

Tf this patent is obFpatcry en them, it is contrary. 
to acts of parliament, and therefore void. Saif. 

To OBLIGE. v. a. Coblger, Fr. oblign, Lat.] 

1. To bind; to impoſe obligation; to compel to 
ſomething. | 

All theſe have moved me, and ſome of them 
obliged me to commend theſe my labours to your 
grace's patronage. White, 

Ihe church hath been thought fit to be called 
Catholick, in reference to the univerſal obedience 
which it preſcribeth; both in regard of the per- 
ſons, ol liging men of all conditions, and in relation 
to the precepts, requiring the performance of all 
the evangelical commands. Peur ſon. 

Religion 9b/ig-5 men to the practice of thoſe vir - 
tues Which conduce to the preſervation of our 

The law muſt oblige in all precepts, or in none. 
If it oblige in all, all are to be obeyed; if it /g 
in none, it has no longer the authority of a law. 

Rovers, 

2. To indebt: to lay obligations of gratitude. 

He that depends upon afiother, muſt 
Oblige his honour with a boundlefs truſt. FFull:r, 

Since love o %gges not, I from this hour 
Aſſume the right of man's deſpotic power. D/ y4-», 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 
Tothink thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! 

Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy fight, 

And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. 

Thus man by his own ſtrength to heaven would 
ſoar, 

And would not be 9b/g'd to God for more. Dryd:r. 

When int'reſts calls off all her ſneaking train, 
When all th' d deſert, and all the vain, 

She waits or to the ſcaffold or the cell. Pope, 

To thoſe hills we are aged for all our metale, 
and with them for all the conveniencies and com- 
forts of life. Bentley. 

3. To pleaſe; to gratify. 

A great man gets more by o&/;gimg his inferiour, 
than by diſdaining him; as a man has a greater ad- 
vantage by ſowing and dreſſing his ground, that he 
can.have by trampling upon it. Suuth, 

Some natures are ſo ſour and fo ungrateful, that 
they are never to be oed. L'Eftranges 

Happy the people, who preſerve their honour, 
By the ſame duties that e their prince | Adti/ors 


OnLY1'crx. a. . [from che.] The perſon bound 


by a legal or written contract. 
OnrLtiGeMENT. u. |. [ cligement, French. ] Ob- 
ligation, 
I will not reſiſt, whatever it is, either of divine 
or human «6/igemen!, that you lay upon me. Millu, 
Let this fair princeſs but one minute ſtay 
A look from her will your 95/ig:ments pay. Dryden. 
OzL1GEr. . f, He who binds by contract. 
OnLioiN O. part. adj. | obhgeant, French; from 
oblige. ] Civil; complaiſant ; reſpeRful ; engaging. 
Nothing conld be more obliging and reſpect 
than the hon's letter was, in appearance; but there 
was death inthe true intent, L'Eftrang's 
Monſeigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and is 
very oblꝶ ing to a ſtranger who deſtres the ſight of 
them. Adiliſon. 
Olliging creatures ! make me ſee 
All that diſgrac'd my betters, met in me» Pe. 
So ebliging that he ne er cb/g'd. Pepe. 


I O0z811'c- 


5a <t 


Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus d which ſhone, 


OBL , 


Ogr1orxs Lv. adv, [from 0/;zing.] Civilly; 


tcomplaiſantly. 

Eugenius informs me very obliging/y, that he 
never thought he ſhould have diſliked any patſage 
in my paper. Addiſon. 

l ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And ſo obliging/y am caught ; 

I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. Swiſz"s M. 

Our.YoinGxEss. u. . ¶ from gi. 

1. Obligation ; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the ob/ivingneſs, 
but to quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions: 
not to direct practice, but excuſe prevarications. 


| Decay of Piety. 

2. Civility ; complaiſance. 

OBLIQUA'T10N, n. .. [obliquatio, from obliquo, 
Lat.] Declinativa from Rraightneſs or perpendi- 
cularity : obliquity. 

The change made by the ob{iqration of the eyes, 
is leaſt in colours of the denſeſt than in thin ſub- 
Frances, . Newton's Opticks. 

BLI adi. Fr. o/, Latin. 

1. N 22 ; not — ogra noe Parallel. 
One by his view 
Moughit deem him born with ill-diſpos'd ſkies, 
When e5/ique Saturn fat in the houſe of th' agonies. 

Spenſer. 

If ſound be ſtopped and repercuſſed, it cometh 
about on the other fide in an eu line. Hacon. 

May they not pity us, condem'd to bear 
The various heav'n of an ci ſphere ; 

While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return, 
They feel twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve that 


burn. Priar. 


That fatal day the mighty work was done, 
With rays oblique upon the gallic ſun. Prior. 
It has a direction oblique to that of the former 
motion. Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 
Criticks form a general character from the ob- 
ſervation of particular errors, taken in their own 
oblique or imperfect views; which is as unjuſt, as 
to make a judgment of the beauty of a man's bo- 
dy, from the ſhade it caſts in ſuch and ſuch a poſi» 
tion. Broome on the ty 
2. Not direct; indirect; by a ſide glance. 
las he given the lie 
In circle, or ob/igur, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel; you muſt challenge him. Sha, 
3. [In grammar. } Any caſe in nouns except the 
nominative. 
OB LYQUELY. adv. | from oblique. 
1. Not directly; not perpendi . 
Of merldian altitude, it hath but twenty-three 
, fo that it plays but ablique/y upon us, and 
as the ſun doth about the tweaty-third of — 
rown. 


is Declining from the noon of day, 
The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray. Pope. 
2. Not in the immediate or direct meaning. 
They haply might admit the truths ob/iquely le- 
velled, which baſhfulneſs perſuaded not to en- 
quire for. Fell, 
His diſcourſe tends obliquely to the detracting 
from others, or the extolling of himſelf. Addiſon. 
OBL1Qquexntss. * Tabea Fr. from 
OBLYQuiTty. } _ oblique. 
1. Deviation from phyſical reRitude ; devia- 
tion from paralleliſm or perpendicularity. 
Which elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe 
 Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquitics. Milton, 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 
There is in rectitude, beauty ; as contrariwiſe 
in cb, deformity. Hooker. 
Count RhodophHll cut out for government and 
high affairs, and balancing all matters in the ſcale 
of his high underſtanding, hath rectified all bi- 
7 atiet, Howell. 
For a rational creature to conform himſelf to the 
will of God in all things, carries in it a rational 
xetitude or goodneſs ; and to diſobey or oppoſe 
tus will in any thing, imports a moral —_— a 
; out, 
1 ERATE. v. a. {obiiters, o and litera, 


; 


—— 


time have yielded. 


their own oblivion, 


upon a deſcent. 


very oblag, would not be above nine million times 
their own length from any other particle. ZBentley. 


— 
— 


lour of love towards thoſe things which be harmleſs, 


OBL 


1. To efface any thing written, f 
2. To wear ont; to deftroy ; to efface. ; 
Wars and deſolations + /iteratz many ancient 
monuments. Hales origin of Mankind. 


unhappy contract, which has rendered them part 
of the Devil's poſſeſſion, and contrive how they 
may eb/iterate that reproach, and difentangle their 
mortgaged ſouls. Decay of Picty. 
Theſe ſimple ideas, the underſtanding can no 
more refuſe to have, ar alter, or blot them our, 
than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or «bluerat: the 
images, which the objects ſet before it produce. 
che. 
Ozt1TEtRA'TION. . / [oblitcratio, Latin. ] Et- 
facement ; extinction. 
Conſidering the caſualties of wars, tranſmigra- 
tions, eſpecially that of the general flood, there 
might probably be an ob/iteration of all thoſe mo- 
numents of antiquity that ages precedent at ſome 
Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
OBLi'v1ov, », /. | oblivio, Lat. 
1. Forgetfulneſs ; ceſſation of remembrance. 
Water drops have worn the ſtones of Troy 
And blind ob11249z ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſp. Troil. and Crefſids. 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard many things of wor- 
thy memory, which now ſhall die in ob/i279r, and 


ö 


Knowledge is made by ci, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muit 
forget and part with much we know. Brown. 
Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot 
their ſins, becauſe they are not willing to remem- 
ber them ? Or will they meaſure his pardon by 


South. 

Among our crimes cb ion, may be ſet ; 
But tis our King's perfection to forget. Dryden. 
2. Amneſ.; ; general pardon for crimes in a 


By the act of o5lwion, all offences againſt the 
crown, and all particular treſpaſſes between ſub- 
jet and ſubject, were pardoned, remitted, and 
utterly extinguiſhed. Davies. 

Os L1'vrous, adj. [oblivieſas, Latin.] Cauſing 
forgetfulneſs. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet obiivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom. 
The Britiſh ſouls 
Exult to ſee the crowding ghoſts deſcend 
Unnumber'd : well aveng'd, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th' obkwieus lake. Phil. 
Oh born to ſee what none can ſee awake ! 
Behold the wonders of th' 95/zvious lake. Pope 
OBLONG. adj. fobhng, Fr. oblongus, Latin.] 
Longer than broad; the ſame with a rectangle 

ogram, whoſe ſides are unequal. Harri. 

+ The beſt figure of a garden I eſteem an oblong 
Temple's Miſcel. 
Every particle, ſuppoſing them globular or not 


OzLo'xGLY. adv. ¶ from of.] In an oblong 


Cheyne. 
Ox Lo'/ncxess. . ſ. [from cl leng.] The tate 
of _ — 1 Latin.) 

Lo v. 2. /. Cob luer tin. 
1. Cenſorious ſpeech ; blame 3 flander ; re- 
roach. 


whereby asthe church of Rome doth, under the co- 
maintain extremely moſt hurtful corruptions ; ſo 


we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thoſe things that are cor- 


rupt, we are on the other ſide as extreme, even 

inſt moſt harmleſs ordinances. Hooker. 
Here new aſperſions, with new ob loguiet, 

Are laid on old deſerters Daniels C]¼ i I 


thou return unexperienced to thy grave. Sh. ) 
fin ; and that we might not have the leaſt ſuſpi- 


cion of his unwillingneſs to forgive, he hath ſenc 
his only begotten Son into the world, by his diſ- 
mal fufferings aud curſed death, to expiate our 
offences. Calamy. 


Deſcend to ? who aſpires, 

As high he ſoar'd ; obnoxious firſt or laſt, 

To baſeſt things. 
Beaſts 


To dews 05noxions on the graſſy floor. 


jection; liableneſs to 


ſtate of ſubjection; in the Nate of one 
puniſhment. 


grow o5/cene and uncleanly. 


OBS 
Canft thou with impions 94/2 xy eondetna, 
The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn ? 
Alilt u. 
Shall names, that made your city the glory of 


Let men conſider themſelves as enſnared in that ne _— de mentioned with 05/2pey and detrac. 
tion 


| ar 
Every age might perhaps produce one or two 


true genius, if they were not funk under the cen- 
fare and ovlogry of plodding, fervite, imitz'ing 
pedants | 


. Stout. 
2. Cauſe of reproach; diſgrace. Not proper. * 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, | 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt o6{>4uy i th* world 
In me to loſe. —_— 
Oz Mu TE'SCESCE. n. . [from emuteſco, Latin.} 


Lofs of ſpeech. 


A vehement fear often produceth obmuteſ-ence, Br, 
OBNO/XIOUS, adj. Co,. Latin.] | 

r. Subject. . 
I propound a character of juſtice in a middle 


form, between the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philo- 
ſophers, and the writing of lawyers, which are 
tied and o5noximus to their particular laws. Bacon. 


2. Liable to puniſhment. 

All are 95noxious, and this faulty land, 8 
Like fainting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſceptre. Walter. 
We know ourſelves obnovieur to God's ſevere 

uſtice, and that he is a God of mercy and hateth 


Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow'rs 


Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow'rs,. 
06n9xi0us by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, 

The wings of ſwans, and ftronger pinion'd rhime 
Shall raiſe aloft. | 


3. Reprehenſible ; not of ſound reputation. 
Conceiving it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for pri - 


mitive truth in the primitive writers, and not te 
ſuffer his underſtanding to be prepoſſeſt by tha 
contrived and intereſted ſchemes af modern, and 
withal obnox:as authors. | 


Fell, 
4. Liable ; expoſed. 
Long hoſtility had made their friendſhip weate 


in itſelf, and more obnoxious to jealouſies and diſ- 
Shakeſpeare's Mach, | truſts, Haywards 


But what will not ambitition and revenge 
muſt down as low 


Milton's Paradiſe Df. 
Dryden. 


They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 


lie 


fenceleſs, and obnoxtaur to every ſtorm. Dawvggant. 


Onxo/xtousNEss. . f. [from obnoxious.] Sub- 


puniſhment. 
Onxo'x10UsLY. adv. [from obnoxious.] In 2 
le to 


To Onxu'31LaTE. v. a. [*»hnubilo, Latin.] Te 


cloud; to obſcure. 


O'noLE. „. /. 0 i In 
Leu, Lan] Tn pharmacy, 


orm. 
The ſurface of the temperate climates is larger | twelve grains. . - 
than it would have been, had the globe of our | Onxz'»Troxv, . /. [obr:ptio, Latin.} The act of 
earth or of the planets, been either ſpherical, or 
Joo lber h ſpheroidical. 


creeping on with ſecrecy or by ſurpriſe. 


To Onno/cape. v. a. [rege Lat.] To pro- 


claim a contrary law for the diſſolution of the 
former. Dier 


OBSCENE. adh. ſobſcene, Fr. obſcaums, Latin 
r 


1. Immodeſt; not 


I mind ; cauſing lewd ideas. 
Reaſonable moderation hath freed us from being | Chemos th' obſcene, dread of Moab's ſons. Mil. 
deſervedly ſubject unto that kind of bitter ob/oquy, 


Words that were once chaſte, by frequent uſe 
Wans's Legick, 
2. Offenſive ; diſguſting. : 
A girdle foul with greaſe binds his 2 
yen. 


Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe re- 


new'd, a 


Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, - 
And of the ſight ol ſcene ſo lately view d. D.). 
O il 


: N "AS Cart 


OBS 


Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the cheerful light, 
The groaning ghoſts, and birds -/cene take flight. 

| | Dryden. 

It is the ſun's fate like your's, to be diſpleaſing 
to owls and ofſc:ne animals, who cannot bear his 
luſtre. Pope's Letters. 
OsscEHN Lv. adv. | from o/ſcene.] In an impure 

and unchaſte manner. 
OBscE'NtxEss. I. ſ. [obſconite, Fr. from ob- 

_ Onscr/niry. ſeene, | Impurity of thought 

er lauguage; unchaſtity ; lewdneſs. 

Mr. Cowley aſſerts plainly, that -&ſcerity has no 
place in wit. Dr yd n. 

Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſe- 

verity, and free from any note of infamy or - 

erneneſs. Dr yden. 
Thou art wickedly devout, 

Isa Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 

To waſh th' ob/cenities of night way. Dryden. 
No pardon vile ct ſhould find, 
Thoꝰ wit and art conſpire to move your mind. Pope. 
Oz5cura'T1ON. n. ſ. [obſcuratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of darkening. 
2. A ſtate of being darkened. 
Ass to the ſun and moon, their »!ſcuration or 
change of colour happens commonly betore the 
eruption of a fiery mountain. Burnet, 
OBSCURE. adj. [obſcur, Fr. obſcurus, Lat.] 

4 1. Dark; unealightened; gloomy, hindring 
zht. | 
"Whoſo curſeth his father or mother, his lamp 

mall be put out in efſcrre darkneſs. Prov. XX. 20. 
Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 

The dark unbottom' d infinite abyſs, 
And thro' the palpable o&ſcure find out 

His uncouth way ? Milton's Par. Loſi. 

2. Living in the dark. 
The 04/cure bird clamour'd the live-long night. 
3 | 8 hakeſpeare. 
Not eaſily intelligible ; abſtruſe ; difficult. 
explain ſome of the moſt ov/cure paſſages, and 
thoſe which are moſt neceflary to be underſtood, 
and this according to the manner wherein he uſed 
to expreſs himſelt. | Dryden. 

4. Not noted; not obſervable. 

He ſays, that he is an 95/cure perſon ; one, I ſup- 

Poſe, that is in the dark. <2 Atterbary. 
To Onscu'ke. v. 4. [obſcuro, Lat.) 
1. To darken ; to make dark. 
They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne's 

oak, with 95/cured lights; which at the very in- 

Kant of Falſtaff's and our meeting, they will at 

ence diſplay to the night. Shakeſpeare. 
Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſkies, 

And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 

Mountains on mountains, and oſcure the pole. Pope 
2. To make leſs viſible. | 
What muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 

They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light. 

Why, tis an office of diſcovery, love, 

And I ſhould be ebſcur'd. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Thinking by this retirement to 94/cure himſelf 
from God, he infringed the omniſciency and eſſen- 
tial ubiquity of his Maker. Brown's Velg. Err. 

3. To make leſs intelligible. 

By private conſeat it hath been uſed in dan- 
ge rous times to obſcure writing, and make it hard 


to be read by others not acquainted with the in- 


nguc. Holder, 
There is fcarce any duty which has been ſo c- 
feared by the writings of learned men, as this. Yake. 
4. To make leſs glorious, beautiful, or illuſ- 
trious. . 
Think'ſt thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the 


ſame, 
And ſeeſt not fin c ures thy godlike frame ? 
I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 
That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide. 


| Dryden, 
g. To conceal ; to make unknown. 
O O mightI here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade | 
O5ſcar'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To fun or ſtarlight, ſpread their umbrage broad. 


ilton 


Or to thyſelf, ſing thine own ob/eguy. 


OBS 


1. Not brightly; not luminouſly ; darkly, 

2. Out of ſight ; privately ; without notice; not 
conſpicuouſly. 

Such was the riſe of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings firſt -5/curely bred, 
From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets aſpire. Dryd. 

There live retir'd, 

Content thyſelf to be oe good. 4ddiſorn's Cato. 
3- Not clearly ; not plainly ; darkly tothe mind. 
The woman's ſeed at firſt oſcurely told, 

Now amplier known, thy ſaviour and thy lord. 

Milton. 

OzBscu'kExESS. IA. . [obſcur itas, Lat. obſcurite, 

OBscu'riTyY. } French. ] 

1. Darkneſs; want of light. 

Lo ! aday of darkneſs and obſcurity, tribulation 
and anguiſh upon the earth. Eſther, Xi. 8. 

Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ſtar, 
It would not form one thought dark as mine are : 
I could lend them o5ſcurene/; now, and ſay, 

Out of myſelf there ſhould be no more day. Donne. 
2. Unnoticed ſtate ; privacy. 

You are not for «b/curity deſign'd, 8 
But, like the ſun, muſt cheer all human kind. 

Dryden. 

3. Darkneſs of meaning. 

Not to mention that ob/cureneſs that attends pro- 
phetic raptures, there are divers things knowable 
by the bare light of nature, which yet are ſo un- 
eaſy to be ſatis factorily underſtood by our imper- 
fe& intellects, that let them be delivered in the 
clearett expreſſions, the notions themſelves will 
yet appear obſcure. Boyle on Colows, 

That this part of ſacred ſcripture had difficulties 
in it: many cauſes of ob/curity did readily occur to 
me. | Locke. 

What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards in- 
finity, lies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate 
confuſion of a negative idea, wherein I know I do 
not comprehend all I would, it being too large for 
a finite capacity. Locke. 

OB$SECRA'TION. n. .. [obſecratio, from obſccro, 
Lat.] Intreaty ; ſupplication, | 

That theſe were comprehended under the ſacra, 
is manifeſt fron the old form of o/ſccration, 

Stilling flect. 

O'BsEQUVIES. . , [oofequics French. I know 
not whether this word be not auciently miſtaken 
for exequies, exeguiæ, Latin: this word, however, 
is apparently derived from obſcquaum, ] 

1. Funeral rites ; funeral ſolemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends 
help, in a great battle deprived of life, his / quies 
being not more ſolemnized by the tears of his par- 
takers, than the blood of his enemies. Sidney. 

Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hand ; 

That living honour'd thee, and being dead, 

With fun'ral 0b/equizs adorn thy tomb. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſpare the widows tears, their woeful cries, 

And howling at their huſbands obſeguies ; 

How Theſeus at their fun'rals did aſſiſt, 

And with what gifts the mourning dames diſ- 

miſt. Dryden. 

His body ſhall be royally interr'd, 
Iwill, myſelf, 

Be the chief mourner at his obſequies, Dryden. 
Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, 

Go birds and celebrate his ob/-quies. Creech. 
2. It is found in the ſingular, perhaps more 

properly. 

Or tune a ſong of victory to me, 2 
f raſhaw. 

Him l'n ſolemnly attend, 

With ſilent 05/equy and funeral train, 

Home to his father's houſe. Milton's Aronijtes, 
OBSE'QUIOUS. aj. [from 05/equium, Lat. 

1. Obedient; compliant; not reſiſting. 

Adore not ſo the riſing ſon, that you forget the 
father, who raiſed you to this height ; nor be you 
fo obſeqriou; to the father, that you give juſt cauſe 
to the 1on to ſuſpect that you neglect him. Bacon, 
At his command th' up-rooted hills retir'd 
Each to his place ; they heard his voice, and went 
Ot fequious. Milton's Paradiſe Ll. 


Oz3cv'at LY. adv. {from of ſcare. ] on | 


I follow's her; ſhe what was bonour knew, 


OBS 


And, with 9! /equious majeſty, ayprov'd 
My pleaded reaſon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

See how th' obſeguzous wind and liquid air 
The Theban ſwan does upward bear. Cowley, 

A genial cheriſhing heat as fo upon the fit and 
9bſequious matter, as to organize and faſhion it ac- 
cording to the exigencies of its own nature. Hoyle, 

His ſervants weeping, 
Obſequioys to his orders, bear him hither, Madiſen. 

The vote of an aſſembly, which we cannot re- 
concile to public good, has been conceived in a 
private brain, afterwards ſupported by an ob/equious 
party. ift. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify, funeral; 
ſuch as the rites of funerals require, 

Your father loft a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, 
To do 9:ſeq»10u; ſorrow. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 

O85 :/qQU10USLY. adv. [from obſequious.] 

1. Obediently ; wit} compliance. 

They riſe, and with reſpectful awe, 

At the word giv'n, , quioufly withdraw. Dryden, 

We cannot reafonably expect, that any one 
ſhould readily and «b/equizuſly quit his own opinion, 
and embrace ours with a blind reſignation. Leucke. 

2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies, with funeral rites ; 
with reverence for the dead. 

I a while c6ſcquioufly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter. Shakeſp. 

Os$g'qQuiousNEss, . /. [ from objequious.] Obe. 
dience; compliance. 

They apply themſelves both to his intereſt and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and o5/equi= 
euſneſs, the ſureſt and the readieſt way to advance 
a man. | South, 

OBsE'RVABLE, adj. [ from o5ſerwo, Latin.] Re- 
markable ; eminent; ſuch as may deſerve notice. 

They do bury their dead with obervable ceremo- 
nies. Abbot, 

Theſe properties 1ffixed unto bodies from con- 
ſiderations deduced from eaſt, weſt, or thoſe - 
ſervable points of the ſphere, will not be juſtified 
from ſuch foundations. Brown, 

I took a juſt account of every 95ſervabl: circum- 
ſtance of the earth, ſtone, metal, or other mat- 
ter, from the ſurface quite down to the bottom of 
the pit, and entered it carefully into a journal. 

Wodward"s Natural Hiſtory. 

The great and more o5/erval: occaſions of exer- 
ciſing our courage, occur but ſeldom. Rogers, 

Ou58'RVABLY. ade. | from obſervable.) In a 
manner worthy of note. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear ſky, 
as is obſervably recorded in ſome hiſtories. Brown. 


1. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence, 

In the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

Todo obſ-1wance on the morn of May. Shakeſpeare, 

Arcite left his bed, reſoly'd-to pay 
Oſervance to the month of merry May, Dryden. 

2. Religious rite. 

Some repreſent to themſelves the whole of re- 
ligion as conſiſting in a few eaſy obſervances, and 
never lay the leaſt reſtraiut on the buſineſs or di- 
verſions of this life, | Rogers. 

3. Attentive practice. 

Uſe all th' objervance of civility, 
Like one who ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam. Shak:ſp. Merchant of Venice 

Love rigid honeſty 
And ſtrict cbſervance of impartial laws. Roſcommon, 

If the divine laws were propoſed to our obſervancey 
with no gther motive than the advantages attend- 
ing it, they would be little more than an advice. 


Reger Sermon. 
4. Rule of practice. 
There are other ſtrict ob/erwances ; 
As, not to ſee a woman. Shakeſp. Love's Lab. Loft. 
5. Careful obedience. 
We muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordi- 
nances which he had preſcribed to the obſer v.uce of 
Rogeris 


his church. 


| 6. Obſervation; attention 


* 


OssE/RVAN CE: . . [obfervance, Fr. obſerve, 
Latin 


w=M 


- on the firſt ſyllable in 


OBS 


There can be no obſervation or experience of 
er certainty, ,as to the increaſe of mankind, 
than the ſtrict and vigilant 9/ervance of the calcu- 
lations and regiſters of the bills of births and deaths. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

7. Obedient regard; reverential attention. 

Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and 
obſervance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in ho- 
nour to ſupport him. Wotton, 

Os“ AN T. adj. [obſervans, Latin.] 

1. Attentive ; diligent ; watchful. 

Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to follow 
and imitate others, were obſervant ſpectators of 
thoſe maſters they admired. Ralagh'; Hiſtory, 

Wandring from clime to clime obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. 


Pope. 
2. Obedient; reſpectful: with of. 15 
We are told how obſervant Alexander was of his 
maſter Ariſtutle. Digby on the Soul, Dad. 
3- Reſpectfully attentive : with of. 
She now obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun- ſet of thy various day. Pops. 
4. Meauly dutiful ; ſubmiſſive. 
Ho could the moſt baſe men attain to honour 
but by ſuch an o&ſcr- at Naviſh courſe. Ralligb. 
OssERVAN T. n. . 22 word has the accent 


hakeſpeare.] A flaviſh at- 
tendant. Not in uſe. Jpca J 


Theſe kind of Kknaves in this plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervan's 
That ſtretch their duties mcely. Shakeſpeare. 
Og5trva'TION. . ſ. [obſervatio, from obſervo, 

Latin; obſervation, Fr. 
1. The act of obſerving, noting, or remark- 


ing. 

Theſe cannot be infuſed by obſervation, becauſe 
they are the rules by which men take their firſt 
apprehenſions and obſervation of things; as the be- 
ing of the rule muſt be before its application to 
the thing directed by it. South. 

The rules of our practice are taken from the 
conduct of ſuch perſons as fall within our obſerva- 
tion, gers. 

2. Notion gained by obſerving; note; remark ; 
animadverſion. 

In matters of human prudence, we ſhall find 
the greateſt advantage by making wiſe obſervations 
on our conduct, and of the events attending it. 


Mattes Logick. 

1 Obedience; ritual practice. 

e freed and delivered the Chriſtian church 
from the external -5ſc-vation and obedience of all 
ſuch legal precepts, as were not ſimply, and for- 
mally formal. ; White. 

OBsrrva'roR. nf. Col ſervateur, Fr. from ob- 
ſervo, Lat. ] One that obterves ; a remarker. 

The o:/ervator of the bills of mortality, hath 
given us the beſt account of the number that late 
plagues have ſwept away. Hall Orig. of Mank. 

She may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay,— 
Good obſervator, not ſo f away. Dry 

Onsz'rRvaTORY. . .. [obſervatoire, French. ] 
A place built for aſtronomical obſervations. 

Another was found near the e in 
Greenwich Park. Woodward on Foffils. 

To OBSE'RVE. v. a. [ſerver, Fr. obſervo, Lat. 

1. To watch; to re attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye obſerve: others, ſo 
art thou ol ſerved by angels and by men. Taylor. 

2. To find by attention ; to note. 

It is 05/erved, that many men who have ſeemed 
to repent when they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath pleaſed God to reſtore 
them to health, been as wicked, perhaps worſe, 
as ever they were. Duty of Man. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we 
#bſerve in ourſelves, of repeating without end our 
own ideas, it may be demanded why we do not at- 
tribute infinity to other ideas, as well as theſe of 
ſpace and duration. Locke. 

One may o4ſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pret- 
ty well of ſeveral other things, before they can 
tell twenty. Locke. 


* To regard or keep religiouſly. 


ſervers. 


den. | vants on the Lord's day, of which he was always 
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A night ts be much 9&4: unto the Lord, for 
bringing them out of Egypt. Ex. xi. 42. 

4. To practice ritually. 

Ia the days of Enoch, people ahn ved not cir- 
cumcifion, or the Sabbat h. | White. 

$: To obey ; to follow. 

oOnst'kve. v. u. 

1. To be attentive. 

Obſerving men may form many judgments by the 
rules of ſimilitude and proportion, where cauſes 
and effects are not entirely the ſame. Hatts's Log. 

2, To make a remark. 

I 26/12, that when we have an action againſt 
any man, we mult for all that look upon him as 
our neighbour, and love him as ourſelves, paying 
him all that juſtice, peace and charity, which are 
due to all perſons. Ketleww. Il. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
another's, which is the caſe of ſome hundreds, 1 
have barely quoted the true proprietor, without 
9bſer ving upon it. Pope's Letters. 

Oz5z'aver. =. . [from obſerve.] 

1. One who looks vigilantly on perſons and 
things; cloſe remarker. 

He reads much; 

He is a great o6/-rver z and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. Shakeſpeare. 

| Angelo, 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to th' obſerver doth thy hiſtory 

Fully unfold. Shak:ſp. Meaſare for Meaſure. 

Careful obſervers may foretel the hour, 
By ſure prognoſtics when to dread a ſhow'r. 


Swift. 

2. One who looks on ; the beholder. 

If a flow pac'd ſtar had ſtol'n away, 

From the —— marking, he might ſtay 

Three hundred years to ſee't again. 

Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it ; and therefore, if he cannot wholly 
avoid the eye of the o5/erver, he hopes to diſtract 
it at leaſt by a multiplicity of objects. South. 

Sometimes purulent matter may be diſcharged 
from the glands in the upper part of the wind-pipe, 
while the lungs are ſound and uninfected, which 
now and then has impoſed on undiſtinguiſhing ob- 
Blackmore. 

3. One who keeps any law or cuſtom or prac- 
dice. 

Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and diligent ob- 
ſervers of old cuſtoms, which they receive by tra- 
dition from their parents, by recordiag of their 
bards and chronicles. Spenſer. 

The king Ater the victory, as one that been 
bred under a devout mother, and was in his na- 
ture a great o ſerver of religious forms, cauſed Te 
Deum to be folemaly ſung in the preſence of the 
whole army upon the place. Bacon. 

He was ſo ſtrict any obſerver of his word, that 
no conſideration whatever could make him gy" it. 

ion. 


Himſelf oſten read uſeful diſcourſes to his ſer- 


a very ſtrict and ſolemn 96/crver. Atterbury. 

On$r/avixc ly. adv. [ from obſerving. ] Atten- 
tively ; carefully. : a 

There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out. Shakeſpeare. 

Ons x/s$10N. u. 7 (%%%, Lat.] 

1. The act of beſieging. 

2. The firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

Ons 1/D10NAL, adj. Cole, Lat.] Belonging 
to a ſiege. Diet 

O'BSOLETE. adj. [obſolztus, Latin. ] Worn out 
of uſe ; diſuſed ; unfaſhionable. ; 

Olſelete words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than 
i>.ofe in practice. Dryden. 

What if there be an old dormant ſtatute or two 
againſt him, are they not now objo/cte 7 Swift. 

O'8S0LETENESS. u. . from e.] State of 
being worn out of uſe; unfaſhionableneſs. 

BSTACLE. #. ſ. [obftacle, Fr. obffaculum, Lat.) 
Something oppoſed ; hindrauce; obſtruction. 


OBS: 


That mntinies in a man's boſom : it fills 
One full of „uc. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
If all e were cnt away, 
And that my path were even to the 
As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shak-ſpeare, 
Diſparity in age ſeems a greater o5/tacl- to an 
intimate friendſhip than inequality of fortune. 
For the humours, buſineſs, and diverfions, of 
young and old, are generally very different. (Ilir. 
Some conjectures about the origin of moun- 
tains and iflands, I am obliged to look into that 
they may not remain as o5//acles to the leſs ſkilful. 
Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 


What more natural and uſual b#acl: to thoſe 


ay take voyages, than winds and ſtorms. Pope. 
BSTETKICA'TION. 1. . [ from obftetricor, Lat. 
The allies e 

OusTE'rRICK. adj. ¶ from obfetrix, Lat.] Mid- 
—— befitting a midwife ; doing the midwiſe's 
office. 

There all rhe learn'd ſhall at the labour 
And Douglas lend his ſoft He it hand. P 

O'nsT1SNACY. . . [95fination, Fr. obſtinatio, Lat. 
from Hinte. ] Stubboruneſs ; contumacy ; perti- 
nacy ; perſiſtency. 

Chuſing rather to uſe extremities, which might 
drive men to deſperate i, than apply moder- 
ate remedies. Aing Charles. 

Moſt writers uſe their words looſely and uncer- 
tainly, and do not make plain and clear deductions 
of words one from another, which were not dif- 


 ficult to do, did they not find it convenient to 


ſhelter their ignorance, or o&/tinacy, under the ob- 

ſcurity of their terms. "7 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 

From ſpleen, from ob/tinacy, hate or fear. Pope. 
O'BSTINATE. ad. [ ob/tinatus, Lat.] Stubborn ; 


- 


Donne. | contumacious; fixed in reſolution. Abſolutely 


uſed, it has an ill ſenſe ; but relatively, it is neu- 
; The queen is ob/tinate,. 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be try d by't. Shakeſp. Horry VIII. 


Yield 
Except you mean with offinate repulſe, 
To ſlay your fov'reign. Shake 


I have known great cures done by ob/tinate reſo- 
lutions of drinking no wine. Temples 
Her father did not fail to find,. 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind 
Yet thought ſhe was not obſtinate to die, 
Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis'd was ſo _ 
Look on Simo's mate; 
No aſs ſo meek, no aſs ſo Hinte. Poe. 
Ons TINATELY. adv. [from obſtinate.] 
bornly ; inflexibly; with unſhaken determination. 
Pembroke abhorred the war as Hin, as he 
loved hunting and hawking. Claren@re 
A Greek made himſelf their prey, 
T' impoſs on their belief, and T roy betray z 
Fix' d on his aim, and o/tinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Drau. 
The man re ſolv d, and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and oi juſt, 
Can the rude rabble's influence deſpiſe. Adiifer. 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 
Tho' tempted chaſte, and ob/fmately juſt. Pope, 
O'ss TINATENESS. 2. , | from obftinate.] Stub- 
bornneſs. 
Ozs TH Hr tox. . ſ. [from obſtipo, Latin. ] The 
act of ſtopping up any patlage. 
Ons TrxE'eEROUS. adj. [0fflreperns,, Lat.] Loud; 


.| clamorous; noiſy ; turbulent; vociferous. 


Theſe »5/fireperous ſcepticks are the bane of divis 
nity, who ara ſo full of the ſpirit of contradiction, 
that they raiſe daily new diſputes. Hotell Voc, Fo- 

Theſe ob/treperaus villains ſhout, and Know not 
for what they make a noiſe. Dryden. 

The players do not only connive at his ape. 
out approbation, but repair at their own coſt hat- 
ever damages he makes. Addiſon's Spectuter. 

Ous TrRE/yEROUSLY, adv. [from age ec. J 
Loudly; clamorouſly; noiſily. 


4 


Couſcicace is a bluſhing ſhame-fag'd ſpiriz, 


Y 
Os5 TRE/PEROUSNESS. n. . [from ohe perv. 
| Loudpeſs; clargour ; goiſe; — 


OBT 


oss TN rio. n. ſ. [from i, Latin.) 
Obligation; bond. 
He hath full right t exempt 

Whom fo it pleaſes hig by clioice, 

From national o iin. Milton's Ag wmiſles. 

To OBSTRU'/CT. 2. 4. Coe, Lat.] 

1. Jo block up; to bar. 

He them beholdinęg. ſoon 

Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r) 

Ooftrut Hear'n-tow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

In their paſſage through the glans in the lungs, 
they 06:4 and ſwell thera with little tumors, 

[' lackmore. 

Fat people are ſubjoct to weakneſs in fevers, be- 
cauſe the fat, melted by ſcrerith heat, «//1u.7s the 
{mall canals. i Arbuthmt. 

2. To oppoſe; to retard; to hinder; to be in 
the way of. 8 

No cloud interpos'd, 
Or ſtar to ofru# his fight, Mil on. 

Oss TRV“ TER. a. [from e.] One thai 
hinders or oppoſes. 

Ous TxU'cTION. nf. [H ructio, Lat. obſtruction, 
Fr. from o rucf.] Os N 

1. Hindrance ; difficulty. 

Sure God by theſe diſcoveries did deſign, 

That his clear light thro” all the world ſhould 

ſhine ; 

But the 96/121» from that diſcord iprings, 

The prince of darkneſs makes twixt Chriſtian 

kings. Denham. 

2. Obſtacle ; impediment 3 that which hin- 
ders. | 

All biſbructions in partiament, that is, all freedom 
in differing in votes, and debating matters witl- 
reaſon and candour, muſt be taken away, * K. Char, 

In his v inter quarters the king expected to meet 
with all the u ions and difficulties his enraged 
Enemies could lay in his way. Clarendon. 

Whenever a popular afſembly free from aH u- 
tians, and already poſſeſſed of more power than an 
equal balance will allow, fhall continue to think 
that they have not engl, I cannot ſee how the 
ſame cauſcs can produce different effects among 
us, from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift. 

3. [In phyſick.] 

The blocking up of any canal in the human 
body, ſo as to prevent the flowing of any fluid 
through it, on account of the increaſed bulk of 
that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of the 
veſſel, | Quincy. 

4. In Shat:ſpeare it once ſigniſies ſomething 
heaped together. 

Aye, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold oftru#icn, and to rot; 
Ih is ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Sbaſteſ. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Ons Tav'cTive. adj. [obſtrufif, Fr. from 0b- 
fre] Hindering ; cauſing impediment. 

Hzeving thus ſeparated tis doctrine of God's 
predetermining all events fein three other things 
confounded with it, it will now be diſcernible how 
2:9240u8 and au this doctrine is to the ſuper- 
Nrting all good life. Hanmmnd. 

Ous raven TVE. u. ſ. Tmpediment ; obſtacle. 
Te fecond ebffrufive is that of the fiduciary, 
that faith is the only inſtrument of his juſtification, 
and excludes good works from contribiting any 
ming toward it. f Hammond. 

OB5STKUVENT, ad. [0:firuens, Lat.] Hindering; 
blocking up. . 

Oz5TUPEFA'CTION. n. ſ. Col fñiupeſucio, Lat.] The 
ct of inducing ſtupidity, or interruption of the 
nienal powers. 

Ons TvyEra'CT1vVE adj. from a ſtupc f cio, Lat. 
Obſtructing the mental powers; ſtupiſying. 

The force of it is ob/tupefaFtive, and no other. 

: Abbot. 

To OBT A'IN. v. a. [otenir, Fr. obtinco, Lat.] 

1. To gain; to acquire; to procure. 

May be that I may oh children by her. Cen, 

We have oi an inheritance. Fpb. i. 11 

The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreſ- 


on. . Arbuthnot. 
| 2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceſſion or 
Excited kindneſs of another. 


into their knowledge, and not permitting them to 


OB 


In fuch our prayers cannot ſerve us as mean fo | 
£61.41 the thing we deſire. Hooker, 
By his own blood he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us. Heb. ix. 12. 
If they could not be o ind of the proud tyrant, 
then to conclude peace with him upon any condi- 
tions. Knolles. 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtaw ; 

But watch'd by robbers for their wealth are 

lain. ryden. 

The concluſion of the ſtory I forbore, becauſe 1 
coul not obtoin from myſelf to ſhew Abſolom un- 
fortunate. Dryden. 

Whatever once is denied them, they are cer- 
tainly not to oM] by crying. Locke on Educ. 

To OBT AIR. v. u. 

1. To continue in uſe. 

The Theodoſian Code, ſeveral hundred years 
after juſtinian's time, did obtain in the weſtern 
parts of Europe. Baler. 

2. To be eſtabliſhed; to ſubſiſt in nature or 
practice. 

Our impious uſe no longer ſhall -btain, 
' Brothers no more by brothers ſhall be ſlain, Dry. 

The fituation of the ſun and earth, which the 
theoriſt ſuppoſes, is ſo far from being preferable to 
this which at preſent obtains, that this hath. infi- 
itely the advantage of it. cott ard. 

Where waſting the public treaſure has oGaimed 
in a court, all good order is baniſhed. Davenant. 

The general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and gra- 
vity, „tin in animal and inanimate tubes. Chen. 

2. To prevail ; to ſucceed, Not in uſe. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate, 
ſome commendation where cauſes are fair pleaded; 
eſpecially towards the ſide which obtaineth not. 

Bacon. 

Or TAINABLE. adj, [from obtain. ] 

1. To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diſtillations, miſcible 
with water, and wholly combuſtible, are obtainable 
from plants by previous fermentation, Arbuthnor. 

2. To he gained. 

What thinks he of his redemption, and the rate 
it coſt, not being obtainable unleſs God's only Son 
would come down from heaven, and be made man, 
and pay down his own life for it. Kettlewell 

O8TA1NER. 2. f. [from obtain. ] He who ob- 


tains. 

To On Tr/MPERATE. v. n. [ obtemperer, French: 
9bt:mpero, Lat.] To obey. C Didi. 

To On TEN D. v. a. [obtends, Lat.] 

1. To oppoſe ; to hold out in oppoſition. 

2. To pretend; to offer as the reaſon of any 
thing. 

Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending Heav'n for whate'er ills befal. 

Oz TENEBRA'T10N, 1. ſ. [ob and tenebrer, Latin. | 
Darkneſs ; the ſtate of being darkened ; the act of 
darkening ; cloudineſs. 

In every megrum or vertigo, there is an obtenc- 
bration joined with a ſemblance of turning round. 


Bacn's Natural Hiftory. 
On Te'x5108,. . ſ. [from obtend.} The act of 
obtending. 


ToOnTr'sT. v. a. [obtefior, Latin.] To beſeech ; 
to ſupplicate.# 

Suppliants demand 

A truce, with olive branches in their hand ; 

Obe his clemency, and from the plain 

Beg leave to draw the bodies of their ſlain. Dry. 

OnresTA'TION. 7, |. | vbteflatin, Latin; from 
»teſt.] Supplication ; entreaty. 

Ons TRECTA'TION, 2. /. Cobtrecte, Lat.] Slander ; 
detraction; calumny. 

To OBTRU'DE. v. a, [d, Lat.] To thruſt 
into any place or ſtate by force or impoſture ; to 
offer with unreaſonable importunity. | 

It is their torment, that the thing they ſhun doth 
follow them, truth, as it were, even o/tuding itſelf 


be ſo ignorant as they would be. Hooker. 
There may be as great a vanity in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits from the world, as in 


| ottruding them. 
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Some things are eaſily granted ; the reſt ought 
not to be „ truded upon me with the point of the 
ſword, | ing Char (3, 

Who can abide, that againſt their own doctors 
ſix books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curſe, imperiouſly obtruded upon 
God and his church? Hill, 

Why thould'ſ thou then obtrude this diligence 

In vain, where no acceptance it can find? i. 

Whatever was not by them thought neceflary, 
muſt not by us be c6:ru4:d on, or forced into that 
catalogue. Himmmd, 

A cauſs of common error is the credulity of 
men; that is, an eaſy atient. to what 15 o&1-5d-d, or 
believing at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 

Browns 

The objects of our ſenſes obtrud: their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we- will or no; 
and the operations of our minds will not let us be 
without ſome obſcure notions of them, Locke, 

Whether thy great .orefathers came 

From realms that bear Veſputio's name ; 

For ſo conjectures would ootrucdte, 

And from thy painted ſkin conclude... S. ,. 

Os Tku'veR. #. /. | from obtrude.] One that ob- 
trudes. 

Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the 
true experiments, as well as upon the obtruders of 
falſe ones, Boyle. 

Ou Txrv's10N, . .. [from obtruſus, Lat.] The act 
of obtruding. 

No man can think it other than the method of 
ſlavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and importunate cdi 
/ions of violence, to have the miſt of his errour and 
paſſion diſpelled. A. Charles. 

On Trv's1vE. adj. [from cbtrude.] Inclined te 
force one's ſelf, or any thing elſe, upon others, 

Not obvious, not odtru/ive, but retir'd : 

The more deſirable. Milton's Paradiſe Lof), 

To Oy Tu'xDp. v. a. ———— To blunt; 
to dull; to quell ; to b 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of 
| gall, «btweding its acrimony and fierceneſs. ia v. 

Os TurA'T1ON. 1. /. | from obturatus, Lat.] The 
act of ſtopping up any thing with ſomething 
ſmeared over it. | 

OB Tus ANGULAR. adj, [from obtuſe and arg le. J 
Having angles larger than right angles. 

OBTU'SE. adj. Coliaſas, Latin. 

1. Not pointed; not acute. 

2. Not quick; dull; ſtupid. 

Thy ſenſes then 
Obtuſe, all taſte of pleaſures muſt forego. fili. 

3. Not ſhrill ; obſcure : as, an obtuſe ſound. 

OB Tu'sELY. adv. [ from obtuſe.] 

1. Without a point. 

2. Dully ; ſtupidly. 

OBTusu'xEss. n. . [from obtuſc.] Bluntneſs; 
dulneſs. . | 

Oz rvu's10N. 2. ſ. | from cb. 

I. The act of LEED 92 

2. The ſtate of being dulled. 

Obtuſion of the ſenſes, internal and external. 


Harveys 

Onve/xTION. x. ſ. [obvenio, Latin.] Something 
happening not conſtantly and regularly, but un- 
certainly ; incidental advantage. 

When the country grows more rich and better 
inhabited, the tythes and other o&weantions, will alſo 
be more augmented, and better valued. Spenſer. 

To OVER T. v. a. [obverto, Lat.] To turn to- 
wards. 

The laborant with an iron rod ſtirred the kindled 
part of the nitre, that the fire might be more dif- 
fuſed, and more parts might be obverted to the air. 

Boyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there Jill 
as amongſt innumerable ſuperficieculæ, that look 
ſome one way, and ſome another, enough of them 
»bverted to his eye to aftord a confuſed idea of light. 

Boyle on Colour 
An erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, at 
a great diſtance from the eye, we judge to be no- 
thing but a flat circle, if its baſe be obverted towards 
us. 


Bacon. | 
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7 O'nviare, v. a, [from obviur, Lat. obvicr, 
French. To meet in the way; to prevent by in- 
terception. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, ſo as to 
obviate all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, 
would carry me out too far. Waerdward. 

O'BVIQUS. adj. [obvins, Latin. ] 

t. Meeting any thing; oppoſed in front to any 


thing. 
I to the evil turn 
My obvixr; breaſt ; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. 


Milton. 

2. Open ; expoſed. 

Whether tuch room in nature unpoſſeſt 

Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them, is ebvio; tp-Uſpute. Milton. 

3- Eaſily diſcovered; plain; evident ; eaſily 
fonnd : Swift has uſed it harſhly for eaſily intelli- 

ble. 
* Why was the ſighit 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
So 54:54; and ſo eaſy to be quench'd ? 
Entertain'd with ſolitude, 
Where 9bvious duty ere while appear'd bag: 
Hon. 

They are ſuch lights as are only -bviaus to every 
man of ſenſe, who loves poetry and underſtands 
it. Dryden. 

I am apt to think many words difficult or 
ſcure, which are obvious to ſcholars. Swift. 

Theſe ſentunents, whether they be impreſled 
on the ſoul; or ariſe as «bvious reflections of our 
reaſon, I call natural, becauſe they have been 
found in all ages. p Rogers. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and 
e&:-19u5s;3 the extent of it underſtood, the obliga- 
tion acknowledged, and the wiſdom of comply- 
ing with it freely confeſſed. Rogers, 

O'sviousLy. adv. | from obviau;.} 

1. Evidently ; apparently. 

All purely identical propoſitions e&vieufly and at 
firſt bluſh, contain no inſtruction. 0 

2. Eaſily to be found. 

For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 
the volumes of their laws and lawyers have ob- 
vionſly particulars concerning place and precedence 
of their magiſtrates and diguities. Selden. 

8 Naturally. 

e may then more 952794 e, yet truly liken the 
Civil {tate to bulwarks, and the church to a city. 
Holyday. 

O'nviovsnetss. . ſ. [from o5viows.] State of 
being evident or apparent. 

Slight experiments are more eaſily and cheaply 
tried; I thought their eaſineſs or «6vian:ſs fitter 
to recommend than depreciate them. Boyle. 

To Ogu/MBRATE. v. a. [obumbro, Lat.] To 
ſhade ; to cloud. 

The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtrong- 
ly upon Villerio, diſpelled all thoſe clouds which 
did hang over and obumbrate him. HowePs V. Foreſt. 

Orumsra'T1ON. 5. ſ. [from o!umbro, Latin. | 
The act of darkening or clouding. 
OCCA'SION. 3. J. Coca, French; occafio, 
n. 


r. Occurrence ; caſualty; incident. 

The laws of Chriſt we find rather mentioned by 
eccaſion in the writings of the Apoſtles, than any 
folemn thing directly written to comprehend them 
m legal ſort. Hooker. 

2. Opportunity ; convenience. 

Me unweeting, and unware of ſuch miſhap, 
She brought to miſchief through occaſion, 

Where this ſame wicked villain did me * upon. 
er 


far 


Milton. 


Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks are | fon. ] 


we brought in, that he may ſeek. occafion, fall 

upon us, and take us for bondmen. Gen. xliii. 18. 

Uſe not liberty for an occaſion, Gal. v. 13. 
Let me not let paſs 


Occaſion which now ſmiles. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I' take th” occaffon which he gives to _ 
Him to his deaths alle . 


Cc 
With a mind as great as theirs he came 


To find at home occ2/fon for his fame, | 
Where dark confuſions did the nations hide. 
*. 


From this admonition they took only occaſion to 
redouble their fault, and to fleep again. South, 
This one has occa/ion of obſerving more than 


once in ſeveral fragments of antiquity, that are | 


ſtill to be ſeen in Rome. Addiſon on [taly. 
z. Accidental cauſe. 
Have you ever heard what was the occafion and 
firſt beginning of this cuſtom. Sponſer on Ireland. 
That woman that cannot make her fault her 
huſband's occafion, let her never nurſe her child 
herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. Sbhakeſp. 
The fair for whom they ſtrove, 
Nor thought, when ſhe beheld the fig ht from far, 
Her beauty was th occaſion of the war. Dryd-n. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
upon occaſion revived by the mind, it takes notice 
of them as of a former impreſſion. Locke, 
4. Reaſon not cogent, but opportune, 
Your buſineſs calls on you, i 
And you embrace th' oc-a/fen to depart Shakeſpeare. 
5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. 
Never maſter had 
A page fo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his accaſfons. Shak {prar:e”s Cymbeline. 
Antony will uſe his affection where it is: 
He married but his cccaffon here. SAH p. A. and C. 
My occafons have found time to uſe them toward 
a ſupply of money. de pg Timm of Athens. 
They who are defirous of a name in painting, 
ſhould read with diligence, and make their ob- 
ſervations of ſuch things as they find for their pur- 
poſe, and of which they may have +:caficr, Dryden, 
Syllogiſm is made uſe of on occafon to diſcover a 
fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh. Locke. 
The ancient canons were very well fitted for the 
occaſions of the church in its purer ages. Baker on L. 
God hath put us into an imperfect ſtate, where 
we have perpetual occaſion of each other's aſſiſ- 
tance. Swift. 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 


Locke. | His pow'fs in equal ranks, and fair array, 


But with th' occa/fon and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. 


Pope. 

To Occa's10Nn, v. a. [occafionner, Fr. from Do 
noun. ] 

1. To cauſe caſually. 

Who can find it reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, 
in its retirement, during ſleep, never light on any 
of thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation, 
preſerve the memory of no ideas but fuch, which 
being occafiomed from the body, muſt needs be leſs 
natural to a ſpirit. Locke. 

The good Pſalmiſt condemns the fooliſh thoughts, 
which a reflection on the proſperous ſtate of his 
affairs had ſometimes occaſſaned in him. Aterbury. 

2. To cauſe; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great encreaſe of that 
diſeaſe may not have been occaffoned by the cuſtom 
of much wine introduced into our common tables. 

Temple. 

A conſumption may be ecca/ioned by running 
ſores, or ſinuous fiſtulas, whoſe ſecret caves and 
winding burrows empty themſelves by copious 


diſcharges. 2 Blackmore. 
By its ſtyptic quality it affects the nerves, very 
often occafioning tremors. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


3- To influence. 

If we enquire what it is that occaſions men to 
make ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas into diſ- 
tint modes, and negle&t others which have as 
much an aptneſs to be combined, we ſhall find the 
reaſon to be the end of language. ' - Locks. 

Occa's10xAL. adj. [occafionel, Fr. from 


1. Incidental ; caſual. 

Thus much is ſufficient out of ſcripture, to ve- 
rify our explication of the deluge, according to 
the Moſaical hiſtory of the flood, and according 
to many occaſional reflections diſperſed in other 
places of ſcripture concerning it. Burnet. 

2. Producing by accident. 


k 
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The ground or eccaſnal original hereof, was 
the amazement and ſudden ſilence the unexpected 
appearance of wolves does often put upon travel- 
lers. Brown's Vulgar Ermars, 

Produced by occafion or incidental exigence. 
eſides theſe conſtant times, there are likewiſe 
occaſional times for the performance of this duty. 
Duty of Man. 
Thoſe letters were not writ to all ; 
Nor firſt intended but occa/fomul, 
Their abſent ſermons. Dryder's Hind and Paths 

Occa/sroxALLy. adv. [from occafional.] Ac- 
cording to incidental exigence ; incidentally. 

Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occafionally. Milton's Pars ſe Loft. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the af- 
ſertions ſome of the proofs wherenn they depend, 
and cecafionally ſcatter ſeveral of the more im- 
portant obſervations throughout the work. Dad 

Occa's1oxER. . /. | from occaſion. ] One that 
cauſes, or promotes by deſign or acc dent. 

She with true lamentations made known to the 
world, that her new greatneſs did no way com- 
fort her in reſpect of her brother's loſs, hom 
ſhe ſtudied all means poſſible to revenge upon 
every one of the occafoner:s, Si 

Some men will load me as if I were 2 wilful and 
reſolved occaſſauer of my own and my ſubjects mi- 
ſeries. King Char les. 

In cafe a man dig a pit and leave it opeu, where-- 
by it happeneth his neighbour's beaſt to fall tiere · 
into and periſh, the owner of the pit is to make 
it good, in as much as he was the occaffioner of that 
loſs to his neighbour. Sanderſon. 

Oc ox. 1. ſ. | occrcatio, from occarco, Lat. 
The act of blinding or making blind. 

Thoſe places. ſpeak of obduration and o-cecations- 
ſo as if the blindneſs that is in the minds, and 
hardneſs that is ui the hearts of wicked men, were 
from God. Sandler ſon. 

N n. ſ. [from acid, Latin. ] The 
v 


The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the tract 
Of his bright patſage to the occidenr. Sbuleſp. R. IT. 
Occine'NTAL. adj occidentalis, Lat.] Weiteru. 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Moiſt Heſper us hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp. 
Shakeſpearte 
If ſhe had not been drained, ſhe might have” 
tiled her palaces with «ccidental gold and filver. 
PUrxel.. 
Eaſt and weſt hie ve been the obvious concep- 
tions of philoſophers, magaifying the condition of. 
India above the ſetting and occidental climates. 
Brinon's Vulgar Errours. 
Occrnuous. adj. [ec ns, Latin. ] Weſtern. 
OcereriTAL. adj, Lecce tali, Lat.] Placed in 
the hinder part of the head. 
O'CCIPUT. n. /. Latin. ] The hinder part of the 


His broad-brim'd hat 
Hangs o'er his cc iut moſt quaintly, 
To make the knave appear more faintly. Putiyr. 

Occ1's108. n. ſ. ¶ from occiffe, Lat.] The act of 
killing. 

To Occtv'/ps. v. a. [cludo, Latin. ] To ſhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the earths,. 
whereby occluding the pores they conſerve the na- 
tural humidity, and ſo prevent co ion. Browns. 

OccLu'sz. adj. [occafur, Latin. ] Shut up; 
cloſed. 

The appulſe is either plenary and cc, ſo as- 
to preclude all paſſages of breath or voice through 
the mouth; or elſe partial and pervious, ſo as to 
give them ſome paſſages out of the raouth. Holder, 

OccLv's1ov. n. /. [from occlſu, Latin.} The 
act of ſhutting up. 

'  OCCU'LT. adj. [occulte, Fr. cccultus, Lat.] 86 
| cret; hidden; unknhoun; undiſcoverable. 
If his occult guilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shateſpear * 
An artiſt will play a leſſon on an inftrument 


— minding a ſuoke ; and our torgues will 
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run diviſions in a tune not miſling a note, even 
when our thoughts are totally engaged elſewhere: 
which effects are to be attributed to ſome ſecret 
act of the ſoul, which to us is utterly ge,, and 
without the ken of our intellects. Glanville. 

Theſe inſtincts we call 5:cu/t qualities; which is 
all one with ſaying that we do not underſtand 
how they work. | L' Eftrange. 

Theſe are manifeſt qualities, and their cauſes 
only are 9:c/t, And the Ariſtotelians give the 
name of occult qualities not to manifeſt qualities, 
but to ſuch qualities only as they ſuppoſed to he 

hid in bodies, and to be the unknown cauſes of 
manifeſt effects. Newnn's Optic I. 
Occur rar Nox. n. /. Coccultatio, Latin.) In 

aſtronomy, is the time that a ſtar or planet is hid 
from our fight, when eclipſed by interpoſition of 
the body of the moon, or ſome other planet be- 
tween it and us. Harris. 
'-"Qecr'LTXESS. nf. [from occ4lt.] Secretneſs ; 
ſtate of being hid. 

O'cevraxcr. 4. . [from occupans, Latin. ] The 
act of taking poſſeſſion. 

Of moveablzs, ſome are things natural ; others, 

things artificial. Property in the firſt is gained by 
occupancy, in the latter by improvement. HYarburt. 
Oc ANT An. . | ocupans, Latin.] He that 
takes poſſeſſion of any thing. 

Of beaſts and birds the property paſſeth with the 
poſſeſſion, and goeth to the gccepunt ; but of civil 
people not ſo. : Bacon. 

To Oe E. v. a. [oeups, Latin.] To poſ- 
ſeſs; to hold; to take up. 

Drunken men are taken with a plain deftitu- 
tion in voluntary motion; for that the ſpirits of 
the wine oppreſs the ſpirits animal, and accupate 
part of the place where they are, and ſo make 

them weak to move. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
__ Occuya'T10N, 2. . {from occupation, Fr. occu- 
Puis, Lat.] 

1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
within this laſt ſixſcore years much more than the 
Ottomans : I ipeak not of matches or unions, but 
of arms, occup.tions, invaſions. Bacon. 

2. Employment; buſineſs, 

Such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant 
world ; ſo inceſſant their occupations. about provi- 
ſion for foud, that there was little leiſure to com- 
mit any thing to writing,  Wwdeward. 

In your maſt buſy occupations, when you are ne- 
ver ſo much taken up with other affairs, you now 
and then ſend up an ejaculation to the God of your 
lalvation. Wake. 

2. Trade; catling ; vocation. | 

he red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occ:patizz; periſh. Shakefp. ( orielanus. 

He was of the ſame craft with them, and 
wrouzht, for by their occup.tz22 they were tent- 
makes, Ads xvüi. 3. 

Occurrrn. nf. [from occaßy. ]) 

. A poiſſeſſor; one who takes into his poſſeſ- 
Hoa. 

If the title of oc rt be good in a land unpeo- 
pled, by ſhould it be bad accounted in a country 
peopled thinly ? Raleigh. 

2. One who follows any employment. 
hy merchandiſe and the occypi-r5 of thy mer- 
chandiſe, ſhall fall into the midit of the ſeas. Lack. 

To O'CCUPY. v. a. | occuper, Fr. occupo, Lat.] 

1. To poſſeſs; to keep: to take up. 

How ſhall he that oc the room of the un- 
learned ſay Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing 
he underitandeth not what thou ſayeſt ? 1 Cor. 

Powder being ſuddenly fired altogether, upon 
this hich rarefaction, requireth a greater ſpace 
than before its body copied. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

He muſt atfert infinite generations before that 
fuſt deliige 3 and then the earth could not receive 
them, but the infinite bodies of men mult. occupy 
ar. infinite ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To buſv ; to employ. 

An archbiſhop may have cauſe to occupy more 
cap lains than ſix. 1 I. VIII. 

Tney sid themſelves about the ſabbath, 
yielding exceeding praiſe to the Lord. 2 Mac. viii. 
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How ean he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and 
is 0c.upr-d in their labours, and, whoſe talk is of 
bullocks ? Ecc. xxxviii. 25. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moſt 
high, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will 
ſeek out the wiſdom of all the ancient, and be oc- 
cupied in propheſies. Eccluſ. xxxix. 1. 

3. To follow as buſineſs. 

They occupy their buſineſs in deep waters. 

Common Prayer. 

Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandiſe. 
Rs Ex. XXVil. 9. 

4. To uſe; to expend. 

All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty 
and nine talents. Exodus xxxviii. 24. 

To O xv. v. n. Io follow buſineſs. 

He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them 
ten pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occuty till I come. 


Lake xix. 13. 

To OCCUR. Ton [ occurro, Latin. ] 

1. To be preſented to the memory or attention. 

There doth not occur to me any uſe of this expe- 
riment for profit. Bacun's Nat. Hift. 

The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itſelf 
to the variety of objects that occur, and allow them 
as much conſideration as ſhall he thought fit. Lock-. 

he far greater part of the examples that cur 
to us, are ſo many encouragements to vice and 
diſobedience. | Rogers. 

2. To appear here and there, 

In ſcripture though the word heir occur, yet 
there 1s no ſuch thing as heir in our author's _ 
. Locke. 

3. Toclaſh; to ſtrike againſt ; to meet. 

Bodies have a determinate motion according to 
the degrees of their external impulſe, their in- 
ward principle of gravitation, and the reſiſtance 
of the bodies they occur with. Bentl:y. 

4. To obviate ; to intercept ; to make oppoſi- 
tion to. A latiniſm. 

Before I begin that I muſt occur to one ſpecious 
objection againſt this propoſition. Bentley. 

Occu'/kRENCE., . ſ. [occurrence, Fr. from oc- 
cur : this was perhaps originally occurrents.] 

1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on 
that which is of the greateſt conſequence in the 
ordinary courſe and occurrences of Yaat life the young 
man is deſigned for. Locke, 

2, Occaſional preſentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence and expectation of ſomething new. Marrs. 

Occu'rktNT. nf. Coccurrent, Fr. occurrens, La- 
tin.] Incident; any thing that happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent 
two evils, the one a mutual exchange of unſeem- 
ly and unjuſt diſgraces, the other a common ha- 
zard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy 
how to work upon all carrot, with moſt ad- 
vautage in private. Hooters Dedication, 

He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrents 
in every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and 
aldermen of London. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Oc cus ox. n. . Coccui ſum, Latin.) Claſh ; 
mutual blow. 

In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the 
diſhᷣpated parts may, by their various occurſion oc- 
caſioned by the heat, ſtick cloſely. Bey le. 

Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and 
anon juſtled by the -ccur/iun of other bodies, ſo or- 
derly keep their cells without alteration of ſite. 

Glanville's Scepfis, 

OCEAN. . /. [octan, Fr. ec:arus, Latin. ] 

1. The main; the great ſea. 

The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, i 
And, baving gilt the occan with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack. Shak. Tu. Andron. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Any immenſe expanſe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to ex- 
panſion. They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
*ccans of eternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, to denote the po- 
ſition of finite real beings, in thoſe uniform, infi- 


ite 6cean; of duration and ſpace. Locle. | 


OCT 


O'cravn, adj. [This is not uſual, though con. 
formable to the original import of the word.] Per- 
taining to the main or great ſea. 

In bulk as huge as that ſea-beaſt 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt that ſwim th' occan ſtream, M:/-ox, 

Bounds were ſet 
To darkneſs, ſuch as bound the 9-22» wave. N. 

Oct a'x1CcK. adj. [from ocean] Pertaining to 
the ocean, 55 7, 

OcE'LLATED. adj, [e«/at;, Lat.] Reſein- 
bling the eye. 

The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage 
leaves; a very beautiful reddiſh ace one. 

Derham's Phyfico-Theo/ngy, 

O'cHRE, nf. [ochre, ocre, Fr. Wyn.) 

Ihe earths diſtinguithed by the name of cle, 
are thoſe which have rough or naturally duſty ſur - 
faces, are but ſlightly coherent in their texture, 
and are compoſed of fine and ſoft arzillaceous 
particles, and are readily diffuſible in water. They 
are of yarious colours ; ſuch as red, yellow, blue, 
green, black. The yellow ſort are called ochre: of 
iron, and the blue ochres of copper. 1{:/”; Mat, M. 

O'cxrEous. adj. [from ochre.) Conſiſting of 
ochre. 

In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, chalk v. 
or oc hreaus mat iy. Mood tuard on Fg. 

O'curty. adj. [from che.] Partaking of ochre. 

This conveyed about by the water; as we find 
in earthy, ochrcy, and other looſe matter. 

Woodward. 

O'curny. . f. ran by corruption from «.- 
chimy.] A mixed baſe metal. 

OCTAGON. 0 C and quiz.) In geome- 
try, a figure conſiſting of eight ſides and angles; 
and this, when all the fides and angles are equal, 
is called a regular o&ugor, which may be inſcribed 
in a circle. Hari ts, 

Oc ri. adj, [from cfagon.] Having 
eight angles and ſides. 

OcTAa'NGULAR, adj, [oo and argulus, Latin.) 
Having eight angles. Die. 

OcTA'NGULARNESS. u. . 1 from ofangular.} 
The quality of having eight angles. Dicr. 

Oc r NN wy adj, In aſtrology, is, when a 

OcTt1'Lz. planet is in ſuch an aſpe& or po- 
ſition with reſpect to another, that their places are 
only diftant an eighth part of a circle, or forty-five 
degrees. Dec. 

OcTa've. . ſ. [oftave, Fr, ofavus, _ 

1, The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtival. 

2. — muſick.] An eighth or an interval of 
eight ſounds. 

3- Eight days together after a feſtival. Aiuſ. 

OC. | Latin.]J A book is ſaid to be in 
otavo when a ſheet is folded into eight leaves. 

Die. 

They accompany the ſecond edition of the ori- 
ginal experiments, which were printed firſt ia 
Engliſh in ara. Boyle. 

OcTE'SNIAL. adj. [from o,], Lat.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Laſting eight years. 

CTO ER. n. ſ. [Ofober, Latin: Oe, Fr.] 
The tenth month of the year, or the eighth num- 
bered from March. 

Oftober is drawn in a garment of yellow and 
carnation ; upon his head a garland of oak leaves, 
in his right hand the fign ſcorpio, in his left a 
baſket of ſervices. Peacbum. 

Ocror'Do RIAL. adj. Having eight ſides. Dig. 

OcTo'cExarv. adj, [ge, Lat.] Of eighty 


years of age, Dick. 
O'cToxaky. adj. ¶o Tonariun Lat.] Belonging 
to the number eight. Dit. 


OcToxo'cuLak. adj. Lao and oculus.] Having 
eight eyes. ; 

Moſt -1imals are binocular ; ſpiders for the 
moſt part 9onocular, and ſome ſenocular. Ders. 

OcToPt'TALovs. adj. [dv and nw, Gr.] 
Having eight flower leaves. Di#. 


O'ctosTYLE. , ſ. [&% and gu-, Gr.] In 


the ancient architecture, is the face of a building 
or ordonnance containing eight columns, Harris, 
Oc TVPLE, adj. [aFuplus, Lat.] Eight fold. Dir. 

f OCULAR, 
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O'CULAR. adj. [oculaire, Fr. from oewhur, Lat.) 
Depending on tlie eye; known by the eye. 
Prove my love a whore, 
Re ſure of it: give me the oc. proof, 
Or thou hadſt better been born a dog. $ are. 

He that would not believe the menace of God 
at firſt, it may be doubted whether before an cu. 
{. example he believed the curſe at firſt. Hrn. 

O'cuLARLY. adv, [from ocular.) To the ob- 
ſervation of the eye. 

The ſame- is oc«/a ly confirmed by Vives upon 
Auitin. Braun. 

O'cuLATE. adj. [oculatus, Lat.] Having eyes; 
knowing by the eye. 

O'cuL1sT. . /. {from oculus, Lat.] One who 
profeſſes to cure diſtempers of the eyes. 

If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we take it off; 
but he was a ſtrange «c«/ſt who would pull out the 
eye. , Bacon. 

I am no ccni, and if I ſhould go to help one 
eve and put out the other, we ſhould have an un- 
toward buſineſs. L' Eftrange. 

Us beli. | Latin, 

The oculu; bel; of jewellers, probably of Pliny, 
is an accidental variety of the egat kind; having a 
grey horny ground, circular delineations, and a 
{pot in the middle, reſembling the eye; whence 
its name. Weadward. 

ODD. adj. [ udda, Swediſh.) 

1. Not even; not diviſible into equal numbers. 

This is the third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shakeſprare. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, 
in the lateral diviſion of man by even and odd; aſ- 
cribing the odd unto the right fide, and the even 
unto the left; and ſo by parity or imparity of let- 
ters in men's names, to determine misfortunes. 

Brawn's Vulgar Erraurs, 

2. More than a round number; indefinitely ex- 
ceeding any number ſpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the 
fifth year of Edward IIId. until the eighth, do 
amount but to nine hundred and dd pounds. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Sixteen hundred and od years after the earth 

was made, it was deſtroyed in a deluge of water. 
Burnt's Theory. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an 
odd day and odd hours, odd minutes, and edi ſeconds 
of minutes; ſo tha: it cannot be meaſured by any 
even number of days, hours, or minutes. elde. 

3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; not 
like others; not to be numbered among any claſs. 
In a ſenſe of contempt or diflike. 

Her madneſs hath the 44 frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 

As e er I heard in madneſs. . Mea. for Meſure. 

Of thee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white, 

To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what's in faces. 


Suckling. 


When l broke looſe from writers who have em- 
plored their wit and parts in propagating of vice, 
I did not queſtion but I ſhould be treated as an 
edd Kk ind of a fellow. Spettator. 

No fool Pythagoras was thought; 
He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand ; 
Elſe, may be, ſome oli thinking youth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſic of the ſpheres. Prior. 

This blue colour being made by nothing elfe 
than by reflection of a ſpecular ſuperfices, ſeems 
fo t phenomenon, and fo difficult to be ex- 
p\14ined by the vulgar hypotheſis of philoſophers, 
that ĩ could not but think it deterved to be taken 
notice of. Newton's Opticks, 

So proud I am no ſlave, 
So impudent I own myſelf no knave, 
do , my country's ruin makes me grave. Pye. 

To taunterpoiſe this hero of the mode, | 

Some for renown are ſingular and odd; 
Whar other men diſlike is fure to pleaſe 
Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes. Neu 

4. Not noted ; not taken into the common ac- 

count ; uabeeded, 
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I left him cooling of the air with fi 
In an odd angle of the iſle. Shateſprares Tempe. 
There are yet miſſing ſome few odd lads that 
you remember not. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
11 Strange; unaccountable; fantaſtical. 
ow ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet, 
To put an antick diſpoſition on. Sbhakeſp. Hamlet. 
It is an eld way of uniting parties to deprive a 
majority of part of their ancient right, by confer- 
ring it on a faction, who had never any right at all. 
Swift. 
Patients have ſometimes coveted odd things 
whick have relieved them; as ſalt and vinegar. 
Arbuthmt on Aliments, \ 
With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of ſtate, Young, 
6, Uncommon; particular. ; 
The «dd man to perform all three perfectly is, 
Joannes Sturmius. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
7. Unlucky. 
The truſt Othello puts him in, 
In ſome »-4d time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. $hateſp. Othelle. 
8. Unlikely; in appearance improper. 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay would be a very «4d hook for 
a man to make himſelf maſter of, who would get 
a reputation by critical writings. Addi/. SpeHator. 
Opp. adv. [from odd. This word and edd- 
eſs, ſhould, I think, be written with one d; but 
the writers almoſt all combine againſt it.] 
1. Not evenly. 
2. Strangely ; particularly ; irregularly ; unac- 
countably; uncouthly ; contrarily to cuſtom. 
How oddly will it ſound, that I 
Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs. Shake/. hu 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks 
ſomewhat oddly upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 
The dreams of ſleeping men are made up of the 
waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part odly 
put together. Locke. 
This child was near being excluded out of the 
ſpecies of man barely by his ſhape. . It is certain 
a figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, 
and he had been executed. Locke. 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; 
and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal 
eſſences, which we make ourſelyes, that if ſeveral 
men were to be aſked concerning ſome odd/y- 
ſhaped fetus, whether it were a man or no? one 
ſhould meet with different anſwers. Locke. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure : 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread ; 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours ody mix'd, 
Your ſight upon the whole is fix'd. Prior. 
They had feen a great black ſubſtance lying on 
the ground very oddly ſhaped. Swift. 
Foflils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped, ac- 
cording to the modification of their conſtituent 
ſalts, or the cavities they are formed in. Beni. 
O'ynxess. ». ſ. from A. 
1. The ſtate of being not even. 
2. Strangeneſs; particularity ; uncouthneſs; ir- 
regularity. | 
Coveting to recommend himfelf to poſterity, 
Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiſtorians, to re- 
member his conſulſhip : and obſerve the 24s; of 
the event; all their hiſtories are loſt, and the va- 
nity of his requeſt ſtands recorded in his own 
writings. yclen. 
A knave is apprehenſire of being diſcovered ; 
and this habitual concern puts an due into his 
looks. Collier. 
My wife fell into a violent diſorder, and I was 
a little diſcompoſed at the add of the accident. 


Swift. 
Oops. . /. [from odd.) 5 
1. Inequality; exceſs of either compared with 
the other. 
Between theſe two caſes there are great . Hook. 
The cafe is yet not like, but there appeareth 
great geld: hetween them. p Spenſer cn eld. 
I will lay the «dd; that ere this year expire, 
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We bear our civil ſwords and native fire, 


As far as France. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I chiefly who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre- eminent by ſo much odds. Milton's Par. LS. 
Shall I give him to partake 

Full happineſs with me? or rather not ; 

But keep the odds of Knowledge in my pow'r 

Without co-partner ? Milton's Paradiſe LA. 


Remov'd this bulwark of the church and ſtate. 
: Wally. 
All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, 
and advanced in knowledge, 1 ſuppoſe of cqual 
natural parts; all the odd; between them has beea 
the different ſcope that has been given to their un- 


derſtandings to range in. Locke. 
Fudging is balancing an account, and determin- 
ing on which fide the odd lie. Locks. 


2. More than an even wager; more likely than 
the contrary. ; 
Since every man by nature is very prone to 
think the beſt of himſelf, and of his own condi- 
tion; it is odds but he will find a ſhrewd tempta- 
tion. 4 Szth, 
The preſbyterian party endeavoured one day to 
introduce a debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, 
when there appeared at leaſt four to one «dds againſt 
them. Swift. 

Some biſhop beſtows upon them ſome inconſi- 
derable benefice, when tis odds they are already 
encumbered with a numerous family. Sa. 

3. Advantage; ſuperiority. 

And tho” the ſword, ſome underſtood, 

In force had much the «dds of wood, 

'Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were balanc'd 

So equal, none knew which was valiant'ft. Hud. 

4. Quarrel; debate; diſpute. 

I can't ſpeak 
Any beginning to this peeviſh odd;. Shak. Othelln. 
What is the night? 
Almoſt at odd; with the morning, which is which. 
Shakeſpeare. 

He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 

That ſets us all at adds. Shak:ſp. King Lear. 

The fox, the ape, and the 4 . oo 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three; 
Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſtaid the odd; by adding four. 

Gods of whatſoe'er degree, 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, 

Or any brother God in heav'n; 
Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 
Or they muſt always be at ods. Swift's Miſcell.n. 

Ove. n. /. a A poem written to be ſung 
to muſick; a lyrick poem. The ode is either of 
the greater or leſs kind. The leſs is characteriſed 
by ſweetneſs and eaſe; the greater by ſublimity, 
rapture, and quickaefs of tranſition. 

A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young 
plants with carving Roſalind on their barks; hangs 
adcs upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles, all 
forſooth deifying the name of Roſalind. Shate/p. 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ed, 

And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. M:lton. 

What work among you ſcholar Gods! 

Phœbus muſt write him am'rous od. ; 
And thou, poor couſin, muſt compoſe 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. Priar. 

O“ E. adj. | from di.] Hateful. Dit. 

O'DIOUS. adj. f odieux, Fr. odioſ4;, Lat.] 

1. Hateful ; deteſtable; abominable. 

For ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming: 
for ever all wickedneſs will be moſt 24245. Spratr. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there id a 
kind of hoſtility included in its very eiſenco. But 
then if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was ſcarce any thing ade, it would 
have acted within the compaſs of its proper — 
ject. South. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince : 
Expel from Italy that adicus name. Dryden. 

She breathes the ods fume 
Of nauſeous teams, and poiſuns all the room. 


Grom ill, 
Vol. II. N“. 30. 2 B 
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Cromwel, with ed of number and of fate, 


Shak:ſpeare. a 
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2. Expoſcd to hate. 

Another means for raiſing money, was, by in- 
quiring after offences of officers in great place, 
who as by unjuſt dealing they became moſt oi, 
ſo by juttice in their puniſhments the prince ac- 


quired both love and applauſe. Hayward. 
He had rendered himſelf odiou; tothe parliament. 
Clarendon. 

3. Cauſing hate; invidious. 
| The ſeventh from thee, 

The only rizhteous in a world perverſe, 

And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 

With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 

And utter od:9:5 truth, that God would come 

To judge them with his ſaints. Milton's Por. Loft. 

4. A word expreſſive of diſguſt : uſed by wo- 
men. 

Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal 

ſprings, 
And larks, and nightingales, are od:os things ; 
But ſmoke, and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds de- 
light. | Yang. 

O'n1ous Ly. adv. [ from odious.] 

1. Hatefully; abominably. . 

Had thy love, ſtill -dizufly pretended 

Been as it ought, ſincere, it would have taught 
thee 
Far other reas'nings. Milton's Agoniſtes, 

2. Invidouſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate. 

Arbitrary power no ſober man can fear, either 
from the king's difpoſition or his practice; or even 
where you would ou/ly lay it, from his miniſ- 
ters. Dryden. 

O'p10UsNESS. . . [from cdicus.] 

1. Hatefulneſs. 

Have a true ſenſe of his ſin, of its odinune/5, 
and of its danger. Moes Preparation for Death. 

2. The ſtate of being hated. 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged 
gentleman of approved goodneſs, who had gotten 
nothing by his couſin's power but danger from 
him, and adi for him. Sidney. 

9O'DIUM. x. ſ. ¶ Lat.] Invidouſneſs; quality of 
provoking hate. 

The gi and offences which ſome men's rigour 
or remiſneſs had contracted upon my government, 
1 was refolved to have expiated. King Charts. 

She threw the dum of the fact on me, 

And publickly avow'd her love to you. Dryden. 

Projectors, and inventors of new taxes being 
hateful to the people, ſeldom fail of bringing 
e7:4m upon their maſter. Daveu nt. 

OnpoxTALG1CK, adj. [4% and a Me.] Pertain- 

ing to the tooth-ach. 
OpoRAT E. adj. | odiratus, Lat.] Scented; hav- 
ing a ſtrong ſcent, whether fœtid or fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, 
or vapour of the ohject -dorate. Bacon's Nat. Hif, 

ODORT'FEROUS: adj. [-dorifer, Lat.] Giving 
ſcent ; uſually, ſweet of 1ceut; fragrant ; per- 

funed. 
A bottle of vinegar ſo buried, came forth more 
lively and oder:iferas;, fmelling almoſt like a vio- 
let. Bacun. 

There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed 

Robes «dn iferous. * Chapman, 
8 Gentle gales, 

Fanny their oor if rous Wings, difpenſe 
Native perfurnes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
T.cle balmy ſpoils. Miltan's Paradiſa I ft. 

Smelling bodies fend forth effluvias of tteams, 
without ſenſibly waiſting. A grain of muſk will 
lend forth odr:ferour particles for ſcores of years, 
Without its being ſpent. | Locke. 

Obo“ rs ESS. z. f. [from odor i fen cus. 
Svetetneſs of ſcent; fragrance. | 

O'voroVs. adj. [odorus, Lat.] Fragrant ; per- 
fumed ; ſweet of ſcent. 

Such fragrant flowers do give moſt odyro; ſmell, 
Bat her ſweet odour did them all excell. Sper/er. 

Their private roofs on of 1045 timber borne, 
Sach as might palaces for kings adorn. Waller. 

We a frmell, becaufe parts of the c body 
touch the nerves of our noſtrils. Ch:yre's Phil, Prin, 

O pov k. n. . [ oder, Lat. odrur, Fr. ] 

3. Scent, whaher good or bad. 
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Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for 
loaves of new bread, which having opened and 
poured a little wine into them ; he kept himſelf 
alive with the odour till a certain feaſt was paſt. 
Bacon. 
Infuſions in air, for ſo we may call cdurs, have 
the ſame diverſities with infuſions in water; in 
that the ſeveral odours which are in one flower or 
other body, iſſue at ſeveral times, ſome earlier, 
ſome later. | Bacon, 

They refer ſapor unto ſalt, and odour unto ſul- 
phur ; they vary much concerning colour. Brown. 

Where ſilver riv'lets play thro' flow'ry meads, 
And woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their 

ſhades, 
Black kennels abſent dovrs ſhe regrets, 
And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. 

2. Fragrance; perfume ; ſweet ſcent. 

Me ſcem'd 1 ſmelt a garden of ſweet flow'rs, 
That dainty odzurs from them threw around, 

For daniſels fit to deck their lovers bow'rs., Hrn. 

By her interceflion with the King the would 
lay a moſt ſeaſonable and popular obligation upon 
the whole nation, and leave a pleaſatit odour of 
her grace and favour to the people behind her. C. 

The levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch 
quantities, as refreſhed the whole multitude with 
its odours, and filled all the region about them 
with perfume, Addijon 

Ox. This combination of vowels does not pro- 
perly belong to our language, nor is ever found 
but in words derived from the Greek, and not yet 
wholly conformed to our manner of writing: oz 
has in ſuch words the ſound of E. 

Orcoxo'micks n. /. C,; wconmigue, Fr, 
from o:con2my. Both it and its derivatives are un- 
der economy. | Management of houſehold affairs. 

A prince's leaving his buſineſs wholly to his 
miniſters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, 
as a maſter's committing all to his ſervants, is in 
oeconomicts, L' Eftrange. 

Orcume'x1CAL. adj. [ wx#peaxt;, from cxapny. | 
General; reſpecting the whole habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecu- 
menical council in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, 
excepting only that of Conſtantinople. Srilling flert. 

We muſt not make a computation of the Ca- 
tholick church from that part of it which was 
within the compaſs of the Roman empire, though 
called cecum nical, Leſley. 

Otre/Ma. u. ſ. [oi nua, from a, to grell A 
tumour. It 1s now and commonly by ſurgeons 
confined to a white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, pro- 
ceeding from cold and aqueous humours, ſuch as 
happen to hydropick conſtitutions. Quincy, 

Otnema'T1CK. ) adj. ¶ from cedema. ] Pertaining 

Ortpt/maTou I; to an oedema, 

It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of 
melancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the 
dregs and remainder of a phlegmonous or ce - 
tick tumour. Har vey. 

The great diſcharge of matter, and the extre- 
mity of pain, waſted her, o:dematus ſwellings aroſe 
in her legs, and ſhe languiſhed and died. V ſemnin. 

Ox!rti1av. a. /. [from il, Fr.] Glance; wink; 
token of the eye. i 

She gave ollie and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 

O'z&, contracted from over, See Over x. 

His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 

With circle after circle as they fell, 
Aud now the lovely face but half appears, 
Ver-run with wrinkles and defac'd with tears. Ad. 

Orsorna'cus. u. . [from sg, wicker, from 
ſome ſimilitude in the ſtructure of this part to the 
contexture of that; and &&@w to eat. ] The gul- 
let; a long, large, and round canal, that deſcends 
from the mouth, lying all along between the wind- 
pipe and the joints of the neck and back, to the 
fifth joint of the back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and gives way to the deſcending artery ; 
and both run by one another, till at the ninth the 
oeſophagus turns again to the left, pierces the mid- 
riff, and is continugd to the leſt orifice of the ſto- 
mach. Quincy. 


Wounds penetrating the eſophagus and aſ pera. 


Young. 
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arteria, require to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially 
thoſe of the oeſophagus, where the ſuſtenance and 
ſaliva ſo continually preſſeth into it. Wiſe. Surgery, 

Or. prep. [op, Saxon. ] 

1. It is put before the ſubſtantive that follows 
another in conſtruction ; as, of theſe part werg 
flain ; that is, part of eb. ſe. 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 

Of full three thouſand ducats. Shakeſpeare, 

He to his natural endowments of a large inven- 
tion, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong memory, has 
joined the knowledge »f the liberal arts. Dryden, 

All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and 
the moſt atheiſtical perſon in the world, when 
forſaken of all the hopes F any other relief, is 
forced to acknowledge him. Tilluſen. 

The roufing of the mind with ſome degree of 
vigour, does ſet it free from thoſe idle compa- 


nious. L acke, 
The value of land is raiſed only by a greater 
plenty of money. Lo. ke, 


They will receive it at laſt with. an ample ac- 
cumulation of intereſt. Smolh idge, 
2. It is put among ſuperlative adjectives. 
The moſt renowned of all are thoſe to whom 
the name is given Philippinæ. 
Abbat's Dejcription of the World, 
We profeſs to be animated with the beſt hopes 
of any men in the world. Tilla on. 
At midniglit, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable 
time F all others, all thoſe virgins aroſe and trim- 
med their lamps. Tilot/on, 
We are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhep- 
herds at this day really are, but as they may be 
conceived then to have been, when the belt / 


men followed the employment. Pope, 
Peace, of all worldly bleſlings, is the moſt va- 

luable. Smullridge. 
3. From. 


The captain of the Helots, with a blow whoſe 
violence grew of fury, not of ſtrength, or of 
ſtrength proceeding of fury, ſtruck Palladius upon 
the ſide of the head. | Sidney. 

One that I brought up of a puppey, one that 
I ſav'd from drowning. Sha. Two Gent. of Varma, 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſh- 
man, and ſwore he would pay him again when he 
was able. Shak ſpare. 

It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter 
of AÆſopus. | Sandy's Travel; 

4. Concerning ; relating to. 

The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 

But for your own republick. - Ben Tor! ms 

This cannot be underſtood of the firſt diſpoſi- 
tion of the waters, as they were before the flood. 

Burn: ts 

All have this ſenſe F war. Smallvidge. 

5. Out of. 

Yet of this little he had ſome to ſpare, 

To feed the famiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dry. 

Look once again, and for thy huſband loſt, 

Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoſt. Dry, 

6. Among. 

He is the only perſon of all others for an epic 

poem. Dryden 

Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 

That Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee nn 
Dr ifs 

Neither can I call to mind any claro of 
my own acquaintaince who is wholly exempt 
from this errour. Swift. 

7. By. This ſenſe was once very frequent, but 
is not now in uſe. 

She dying 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 
Of every bearer. . Shakeſpeare 

Like heay'n in all, like earth in this alone, 
That tho” great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtaud, 

Yet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 

But by the finger of the Almighty's hand. Davies. 

I was friendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. 


. Sundys. 
Leſt a more honourable man than thoſe be hid- 
den of him. Nelſon's Feſt, li. 


8. According to. 
The 


„ 
1 


fc 
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The ſenate 
And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd great - 
nels, 
Win ſharply and ſeverely vindicate 
Not only any fact, but any practice 
'Gainſt the ſtate, Ben Jonſon's Catiline, 
They do of right belong to you, being moſt of 
them tirſt preached amongtt you. Tillatjon's Ded. 
Tancred, whoſe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
Gf cuſtom, when his tate affairs were done, 
Would paſs his pleaſing hours with her alone. Dry. 
9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſponta- 
neity. With the reciprocal pronoun. 
Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs f them- 
ſelves ; as wild thyme. HBacon's Natural Iliftory. 
Of himſelf man is confeffedly unequal to his 


duty. Steph. 
The Venice glaſſes would crack of * 
25 .. 


Of himſelf is none, 

But that eternal infinite and one, 

Who never did begin, who ne'er can end; 

On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dry. 

The thirſty cattle, of themſelves abitain'd 

From water, and their gratly fare diſdain'd. Dry, 

To aſſert mankind to have been of himſelf, and 
without a cauſe, hath this invincible objection 
againſt it, that we plainly ſee every man to be from 
another, Tillot ſon. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of 

articles; that is, no bodies can either move / 
iemſelves, or of themſelves alter the direction of 
their motion. Cbeyne. 

A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any acts 
of civil ſociety, do f themſelves divide into three 
powers. Swift. 

Howe'er it was civil in angel or elf, 

For he ne'er could have fill'd it ſo well % 

himſelf. Swift. 

10. Noting properties, qualities, or condition. 

He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no 
good education. Clarendon. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a li- 
quor which of itſelf is of no colour, provided it be 
ſaline. Boyle. 

The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 

Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from 

death. Dryden 

A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from 
he ing determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined whether it be really of a na- 
ture, in itſelf and coniequences, to make him 
happy or no. Locke. 

The value of land is raiſed, when remaining of 
the ſame fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. 

11. Noting extraction. 

Lunsford was a man f an ancient family in Suſ- 
ſex. Clarendon, 

Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in De- 
vonſhire, that for many ages had made a handſome 
figure in their country. Rowe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furniſh me. Shake. Merch. of Venice. 
Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 
The name of great Ancluſes may be known. 
Dryden, 

13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

The chariot was all % cedar, gilt and adorned 
with cryſtal, ſav- that the fore-end had pannels of 
laphires ſet in borders f gold, and the hinder end 
the like of emeralds of the Pern colour. Bacon. 

he common materials which the ancients made 
their ſhips of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, 
the beech, and the alder. Arbuthnot. 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice I undertook this 
work, Dryden. 

Our ſov'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 

The means to 1pare the blood of gentle kind; 

And / his grace and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his firſt ſevere decree. Dryden. 

15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence. 

As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this 
faacy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had 
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not left of his own framing, one which remain as | ſelf to be ſeen unto her with ſuch a lightening of 
a part of the church liturgy, and ſerves as a pattern | beauty upon Zelmane, that neither ſhe could look 


whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, 
yet without ſuperfluity of words. Hooker. 

16. Noting ſomething that has ſome particular 
quality. 

Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a 
friend as I have of this ſwallow. No, ſays the, nor 
ever mother ſuch a fool as I have of this fame 
thruſh. L Fftrange. 

17. Noting faculties of power granted. 

If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the abi- 
lity which God giveth. | 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

18. Noting preference, or poſtponence. 

Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower. 

I do not like the Tower of any place. Sp. 

19. Noting change of one ſtate to another. 

O miſerable of happy! is this the end 

Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 

The glory of that glory, who now become 

Accurs'd, »f bleffed ? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

20. Noting caſuality. 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and 
candour, is the product of right reaſon ; which «f 
neceſſity will give allowance to the failures of 
others, by conſidering that there is nothing perfect 
in mankind. Dryden. 

21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an hundred, even 
amongſt ſcholars themſelves. Locke. 

22. Noting kind or ſpecies. | 

Tocultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an af- 
fair of the cabinet; and the negle& of this ſucceſs 
may be of the moſt fatal conſequence to a nation. 

Swift. 

23. It is put before an indefinite expreſſion of 
time: as, of late, in late times; of old, in old 
time, 

Of late, divers learned men have adopted the 
three hypoſtatical principles. Boyle. 
In days of old there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. 


Dryden. 

Orr. adv, [ af, Dutch.] 

t. Of this adyerb the chief uſe is to conjoin it 
with verbs : as, to come off ; to fly off ; to take off ; 
which are found under the verbs. 

2. It is generally oppoſed to on: as, to lay on ; 
to take of. In this caſe it ſignifies diſunion ; ſe- 
paration ; breach of continuity. 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will practice the 
infinuating nod, and be of to them moſt counter- 


titly. Shakeſpeare's Cor ialauus. 
Where are you, Sir John? come, oF with your 
boots. Shakeſpeare, 


The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 

Then rend it oF. | PRE 

A piece of filver coined for a ſhilling, that has 
half the filver clipped , is no more a ſhilling 
than a piece of wood, which was once a ſealed 
yard, is ſtill a yard, when one half of it is broke oF. 

Lecke. 
3- It ſignifies diſtance. 
Weſt of this foreſt, ſcarcely oF a mile, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakeſp. 

About thirty paces off were placed harque- 
buſiers. Analles. 

4. In painting or ſtatuary it ſignifies protection 
or relief. 

'Tis a good piece ; 

This comes of well and excellent. Shakeſpeare. 

5. It ſignifies evaneſcence ; abſence or depart- 
ure. 

Competitions intermit, and go of and on as it 
happens, upon this or that occaſion. £Z'Eftronge. 

6. It ſignifies any kind of diſappointment ; de- 
feat ; interruption ; adyerſe diviſion ; as, the affair 
is ; the match is ,. 

7. On the oppoſite ſide of a queſtion. 

The queſtions no way touch upon puritaniſm, 
either off or on. Sonlerjon. 

8. From; not toward, 

Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and ſeeing 
was before a ſtay trom unerrupting her, gave her- 


| 


alien of another country. 


an, nor would look off. Sidney. 
9. C hand ; not ttudied. : 

Several ſtarts of fancy f hand look well enough. 

IL. frage. 

10. To te off. In common talk, 0 — 
cede from an intended contract or deſigu. | 

11. To come off. To eſcape by ſome accident or 
ſubterfuge. 

12. To get off. To make eſcape. 

13. To go off. To deſert ; to abandon. 

14. Togooff. Applied to guns, to take fire and 
— diſcharged; borrowed from the arrow and 

W. 

15. Hl! or ill of. Having good or bad ſucceſs. 

16. Off,, whether alone or in compoſition, means 
either literally or figuratively, disjunction, abſence, 
privation, or diſtance. 

Ore. mterjet. An expreſſion of abhorrence, or 
command to depart. 

Of, or I fly for ever from thy ſight. Smith. 

Orr. prep. 

1. Not on. 

I continued feeling again the ſame pain; and 
finding it grow violent I burnt it, and felt no 
more after the third time ; was never of my legs, 
nor kept my chamber a day. Temple. 

2. Diſtant from. 

Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto 
Ferrate, about two miles of this town, though moſt 


of the modern writers have fixed it to Freſcati. Add. 


O'rraLl.n/. [if fall, ſays Skinner, that which 
falls from the table: perhaps from ofa, Latin.] 

1. Waſte meat ; that which is not eaten at the 
table. 

He let out the oFfals of his meat to intereſt, and 
kept a regiſter of tuch debtors in his pocket-book . 


Ar buthnot, 

2. Carrion ; coarſe fleſh. 

I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave's of al. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt, 
With ſuck'd and glutted H. Milton, 
1 Refuſe ; that which is thrown away as of no 
value. 

To have right to deal in things ſacred, was ac- 
counted an argument of a noble and illuſtrious 
deſcent ; God would not accept the offuls of other 
profeſſions. South, 

If a man bemoan his lot, 

That after death his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
A ſecret ſting remains within his mind ; 
The fool is to his own caſt offuls kind. Dryden. 
They commonly fat hogs with ful corns. Mort. 
4. Any thing of no eſteem. 
What traſh is Rome? what rubbiſh and what 

off al ? Shakeſpeare. 
OFFE/NCE. =. /. [, Fr. offenſa, from /- 


ends, Latin. ] 


1. Crime; act of wickedneſs. f 
Thither with ſpeed their haſty courſe they 


ply'd 
Where Chriſt the Lord for our offinces dy'd. 
| Fairfax.” 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few- 
hours 
Were thine without offence. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


2. A tranſgreſhon. 

If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a 
power to puniſh offences againſt it, I ſee not how 
the magiſtrates of any community can puniſh an 
3- Injury. 

I have given my opinion againſt the authority of 
two great men, but I hope without offence to their 
memories; for I loved them living, and reverence- 
them dead. Dryden, 

4 Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt ; ſcandal. 

Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry 
be not blamed. 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

He remembered the injury of the children of 
Bean, who had been a ſnare and an «fence unto 
the people. r Mac. iv. 

The pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſs 


of the other ſenſes ; as in warming upon cold, ur 
"TT retr.. 
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reirigeration upon heat: for as the pains of the 
touch are greater than the offences of other ſenſes, 
ſo likewiſe are the pleaſures. Bacon. 
By great and ſcandalous offences, by incorrigible 
miſdemeanours, we may incur the cenſure of the 
church. Pearſon. 

5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived, 

Earneſt in every preſent humour, and making 
. himſelf brave in his liking, he was content to give 
them juſt cauſe of of:nce when they had power to 
make juſt revenge. Sidney. 

6. Attack; act of the aſſailment · 

Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, 
would not be perſuaded to offer any ofe:c:, but 
only to ſtand upon the beſt defenſive guard. Sidaey. 

I have equal kill in all the weapons of -F-:ce. 

Richardſon. 

OrFe'xcEFUL, dj. [offence and full, ] Injuri- 

ors; giving diſpleaſure. | 
It ſeems your moſt offenceſul act 
Was mutually committed, Shak: ſpeare. 

OrFE'NCELESS, adj. | from offence. ] Unoffend- 
ing ; innocent. 

You are but now caſt in his mould, a puniſh- 
ment more in pol cy than in malice; even ſo as one 
would beat his -Fcnc:/e/s dog to affright an impe- 
rious lion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
 ToOrre'nD. v. a. [offendo, Latin. 

1. To make angry; to diſpleaſe. 

If much you note him 
You ſhall :F-nd him, and extend his paſſion, 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am 
greatly faded at their life. Eccliq. xxv. 2. 
- The emperor himſeif came running to the place 
in his armour, ſeverely reproving them of cow- 
ardice who had forſaken the place, and grievouſly 
effend-d with them who had kept ſuch negligent 
Match. Knoll:s's Hiſtary of the Turks. 

Groſs ſins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided 
by perſons that profeſs religion. But the indiſ- 
creet and dangerous uſe of innocent and lawful 
things, as it does not ſhock and off.:d our con- 
ſciences, ſo it is difficult to make people at all ſen- 
ſible of the danger of it. Law 

2. To aſſail; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himſelf, and withal ſo to 
chend him, that by an unlucky blow the poor 


Philoxenus fell dead at his feet. idney, 
3- To tranſgreſs ; to violate. 

Many fear \ 

More to offend the law, Ballad. 


4. To injure. 
_ Cheaply you fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 
Not as th' offended, but as th' offenders pleaſe. 
Dryden. 
To Or FITNPD. v. u. 
1. To be criminal; to tranſgreſs tlie law. 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven 
images, knoweth himſelf to offend above all others. 
. Wiſd. xiv. 13. 
Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet 
und in one point, he is guilty of all. James, ii. 10. 
The biſhops therefore of the church of England 
did noways fend by receiving from the Roman 
church into our divine fervice, ſuch materials, cir- 
cumſtanccs or ceremonies as were religious and 
. "Sa White, 
2. To cauſe anger. 
I ſhall nd, either to detain or give it. Shakeſp. 
3. To commit tranſgreſſion: with agar/?. 
Our language is extremely imperfect, and in 
many inſtances it ofends againſt every part of gram- 
mar. Swift. 
OrFe/nDER. 2. /. [from To nd. 
1. A criminal; one who has committed a crime; 
a tranſgreſſor; a guilty perſon. 
All that watch for iniquity/are cut off, that 
make a man an «Fender for a word. Iſ. xxix. 21. 
Every actual ſin, befides the three former, muſt 
be conſidered with a fourth thing, to wit, a cer- 
tain Rain, or blot, which it imprints and leaves in 
the nder. | Perkins. 
So like a fly the poor efferder dies; 
But like the waſp, the rich eſcapes and flies. Dex. 
How ſhall I loſe the fin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th' offender, yet deteſt ti offence? Pope, 


advantages betwixt thoſe military offenjive engines 


. | ages. 
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| The conſcience of the offender ſhall be ſharper 


than an avenger's ſword. * Clanſa. 
| He that, without a neceſſary cauſe, abſents him- 
ſelf from publick prayers, cuts himſelf off from 
the church, which hath always been thought ſo 
unhappy a thing, that it is the greateſt puniſhment 
the governors of the church can lay upon the 
worlſt offender. Duty of Man. 
2. One who has done an injury. 
All vengeance comes too ſhort, 
Which can purſue th' fen. Shakeſp. K. L. 

Orrx®'/xDRESS. 2. /. | from offender. ] A woman 
that offends. _ 

Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhould be buried 
in highways out of all ſan&tified limit, as a deſpe- 
rate offendr:/5 againſt nature. Sap. All's well. 

Or re/N$S1VvE. adj. [ offen/if, French ; from offen/us, 
Latin. ] 

1. Cauſing anger; diſpleaſing; diſguſting. 

Since no man can do ill with a good conſcience, 
the conſolation which we herein ſeem to find is 
but a meer deceitful pleaſing of ourſelves in error, 
which muſt needs turn to our greater grief, if that 
which we do to pleaſe God moſt, be for the ma- 
nifold defects thereof «ffen/ive unto him. Hooker, 

It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the 
Iriſh as ſeem 9ffen/ive and repugnant to good go- 
vernment. . Spenſer. 

2. Cauſing pain; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but ofen- 
ſive to the ſtomach. Bacon's Nat. lift. 

The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time of 
the year, and the heat was very 9ffen/ive to me. 

Brown's Travels, 

Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſome- 
times makes it offenſive, and which cuſtom at laſt 
will overcome. 

3- Aſſailant; not defenſive. 

He recounted the benefits and favours that he 
had done him, in provoking a mighty and opulent 
king by an 9ffenfive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 

We cnquire concerning the advantages and diſ- 


uſed among the ancients, and thoſe of theſe latter 
Wilkins, 

Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defen- 
five part, where the main ſtreſs lies, and keeping 
themſelves chiefly to the offenſive ; perpetually ob- 
jeRting to the Catholick ſcheme, inſtead of clear- 
ing up the difficulties which clog their own. 

Waterland, 

Orre'/xs1vELY, adv. | from offenſive. ] 

1. Miſchievouſly ; injuriouſly. 

In the leaſt thing done effen/ffvcly againſt the 
good of men, whoſe benefit we ought to ſeek for 
as our own, we plainly ſhew that we do not ac- 
knowledge God to be ſuch as indeed he is. Hecker, 

2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure. 

A lady had her ſight diſordered, ſo that the 
images in her hangings did appear to her, if the 
room were not extraordinarily darkened, embel- 
liſhed with ſeveral offenfively vivid colours. Boyle. 

3. By way of attack; not defenſively. 

OrrE'xsIVEX ESS. u. .. [ from offenſive, ] 

1. Injuriouſneſs; miſchief. 

2. Cauſe of diſguſt, | 

The muſcles of the body, being preſerved ſound 
and limber upon the bones, all the motions of the 
parts, might be explicated with the greateſt eaſe 
and without any offenſiveneſs. Grew's Muſeum. 

To OFFER. v. a. [offero, Lat. ir, Fr.] 

1. To preſent ; to exhibit any thing ſo as that it 
may be taken or received. 

Some ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all 
men's underſtandings ; ſome ſort of truths reſult 
from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts them into 
propoſitions. Locke. 

Servants placing happineſs in ſtrong drink, make 
court to my young maſter, by offering him that 
which they love. Locke, 

The heathen women under the Mogul, e 
themſelves to the flames at the death of their huſ- 
bands. Collier. 

2. To ſacrifice; to immolate; to preſent as an 
act of worſhip : often with v, emphatical. 

They off:red unto the Lord of the ſpoil which 


Arbuthnot. | 


OFF 


An holy prieſthood to offer up ſpiritual 28 
1 Fe. u. 5. 

Whole herds of d bulls about the fire, b 
And briſtled boars and woolly ſheep expire. O. yd. 

When a man is called upon to 7 — up himſelf 
to his conſcience, and to reſign to juſtice and truth, 
he ſnould be ſo far from avoiding the liſts, that he 
ſhould rather enter with inclination, and thank 
God for the honour. Collier. 

3. To bid, as a price or reward. 

Nor, ſhouldit thou ofer all thy little ſtore, 

Will rich Iolas yield, but cher more. Dryden, 

4. To attempt ; to commence. 

Lyſimachus armed about three thouſand men, 
and began ſu ſt to offer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 49. 

5. To propoſe, 

In that extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote ſpeculations, it ſtirs not one jot beyond tho 
ideas which tenſe or reflection have offered for its 
contemplation. ate, 
Our author offers no reaſon. Locke, 

To Orr RR. v. u. 

. 1. To be preſent; to be at hand; to preſent it- 
elf, 

Th' occaſion offers and the youth complies. Dry, 

2. To make an attempt. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to ſee 
and cyntemn danger, where danger would offer to 
make any wrongful threatning upon him. Sidney. 

We came cloſe to the thore, and Fed to land. 

Bacon. 

One f and in of *ring makes a ſtay; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more. Dani l. 

I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, 
if they offered to ſee my wife without my leave. 

. Dryden. 

3. With ar to make an attempt. 

I will not «fr at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 

I hope they will take it well that I ſhould offer 
at a new thing, and could forbear preſuming to 
meddle where any of the learned pens have ever 
touched before. Graunt. 

Write down and make ſigns to him to pro- 
nounce them, and guide him by ſhewing him by 
the motion of your own lips to offer at one of thoſe 
letters; which being the eaſieſt, he will ſtumble 
upon one of them. Holder. 

The maſquerade ſucceeded ſo well with him, 
that he would be fei at the ſhepherd's voice 
and call too. L'Eftrang 

It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and offers 
at ſomewhat towards the diſproof of mine. An. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we haſtily 
engaged in a war, which hath coſt us ſixty millions. 

| Swift, 

O'rex8, . . [Fre, Fr. from the verb.] ; 

1. Propoſal of advantage to another. 

"_— nymphs there are, too conſcious of their 

ace; - 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain'd, and love deny d. Pepe. 
2. Furſt advance. 

Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it ſo: 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. &. 

What wouldſt beg, Laertes, 
That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? Sluts. 

3. Propoſal made. 

. Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 
Daniel, 

I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in 
caſe they had been in the ſiege, and had the ſame 
offer made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off 
with her, and have thought moſt worth the ſaving. 

LHdd:ſon's Spectators 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
or folly, to quit and renounce former tenets upon 
the offer of an argument which cannot immedi- 
ately be anſwered. Loc be. 

The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were 
then formally and folemnly challenged by the Ca- 
tholicks, to refer the matter in diſpute to the con- 
curring judgmeat of the writers that lived ah 


they had brought, ſeven hundred oxen. 2 Chron. 


O F F 


the controverſy began; but they declined the . 
| Water land. 
4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. 
When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond hand their offers ; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 


With each a million in his coffers, Swift. 

. Attempt ; endeavour. 
Many motions, though they be upprofitable to 
expel that which hurteth, yet they are offers of 


nature, and cauſe motions by conſent ; as in groan- 
ing, or crying upon pain. acon. 

It is in the power of every one to make ſome 
eſſay, ſome offer and attempt, ſo as to ſhew that 
the heart is not idle or inſenſible, but that it is full 
and big, and knows itſelf to be ſo, though it want+ 
ſtrength to bring forth. South's Sermons. 

One ſees in it a kind of off:r at modern archi- 
tecture, but at the ſame time that the architect has 
ſhown his diſlike of the Gothick manner, one 
may ſee that they were not arrived at the know- 
edge of the true way. Addiſon on Italy. 

6. Something given by way of acknowledg- 
nient. 

Fair ſtreams that do vouchſafe in your clear- 
neſs to repreſent unto me my blubbered face, let 
the tribute offer of my tears procure your ſtay 
awhile with me, that I may begin yet at laſt to 
find ſomething that pities me. Sidney. 

Oren. . /. | from offer. ] ; 

1. One who makes an ofter. 

Bold offerers 
Of ſuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. 

2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in worſhip. 

If the mind of the offerer be good, this is the 
only thing God reſpecteth. Hooker. 

When he commanded Abraham to ſacrifice 
Iſaac, the place of the offering was not left unde- 
termined, and to the . diſcretion. South's Ser. 

O'rrE RING. . /. [from offer.) A ſacrifice ; any 
thing immolated, or offered in worſhip. 

Plucking the entrails of an of-xiny forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaſt. Sha. 

They are polluted offering, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the facrifice. Shateſpeare. 

When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an ring for ſin, 
he ſhall ſee his ſeed. J. Iii. 10. 

. The gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to ſee the golden rod; 
Admir'd the deftin'd oF ing to his queen, 

A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. Dryden, 
What nations now to Juno's pow'r will pray, 
Or off 'rings on my lighted altars lay? Dryden's Vir. 

I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An Eee fit for heaven. Addiſen's Cato. 

Interior offermgs to thy god of vice 
Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice. Young 

Orre'kxToRY. nf. [ offertoire, Fr.] The act of 
offering. a 

He went into St. Paul's church, where he made 
offertory of his ſtandards, and had orizons and Te 
Deum ſung. | Bacon. 

The adminiſtration of the ſacrament he reduced 
to an imitation, though a diſtant one, of primitive 
frequency, to once a month, and therewith its an- 
ciently inſeparable appendant, the offertory. Fell. 

OrFE&TVURE. . . [from offer. Offer; pro- 
poſal of kindneſs. A word not in uſe. 

Thou haſt prevented us with offertures of thy 
love, even when we were thine enemies. X. Char, 

OFFICE. n. g. C ace, Fr. officium, Lat.] 

1. A public charge or employment; | 

Yon have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakeſp. Coriola. 

Methought this ſtaff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

The inſolence of office. — aces 

Is it the magiſtrate's eſſice, to hear cauſes or ſuits 
at Jaw, and to decide them ? Kettleworth. 

2. Agency; peculiar uſe. 

All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

In this experiment the ſeveral in ervals of the 


| 


OFF 


teeth of the comb do the office of fo many priſms, 
every interval producing the phenomenon of one 


m. * 
3- Buſineſs : particular employment. 
The ſun was ſunk, and after him the ſtar 
Of Heſperus, whoſe effice is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth. 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily teadered. 
Wolves and bears 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shake p. Il int. Tate. 
Mrs. Ford, I ſee you are obſequious in your 
love, and I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth ; 
not only in the ſimple office of love, but in all the 
accouſtrement, complement, and ceremony of it. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Hindjor. 
I would I could do a good office between you. 


1 Shak. jpeare. 
The wolf took occaſion to do the fox a good /- 
ice 4. Eflrarge. 


You who your pious ofices employ, 
To fave the reliques of abandon'd Troy, Dy dex. 

5. Act of worſhip. 

This gate 
Inſtructs you how t' adore the heavens, 
you 

To morning's holy office. 

6. Formulary of devotions. 

Wholoever hath children or ſervants, let him 
take care that they ſay their prayers before they 
begin their work: the Lord's prayer, the ten 
commandments, and the creed, is a very good of- 
for them, if they are not fitted for more regu- 
offices. Taylor. 

7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to particular 
buſineſs. 

What do we but draw anew the model 

In fewer »fi:es ? at leaſt defiſt 

To build at all. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with ſome low gal- 
leries to paſs from them to the palace itſelf. Bae. 
a 35 { Offcina, Lat.] Place where buſineſs is tran- 

ed. 
What ſhall good old York ſee there, 

But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untroden ſtones ? Shakeſpeare. 

Empſon and Dudley, though they could not 
but hear of theſe ſcruples in the king's conſcience, 
yet as if the King's foul and his money were in 


and bows 


with the other, went on with as great rage as ever. 
Bacon's Hemy VII. 
He had ſet up a kind of ofice of addreſs; his 
general correſpondencies by letters. Fell. 
To O'eF1csx. v. a. [from the noun.] To per- 
form ; to diſcharge; to do. 
I will be gone, altho' 
The air of 2 did fan the — - 
And angels ofic'd all Shakeſp. AlPs well. 
O'errcex, n./. [officier, Fr.] 
1. A man employed by the publick. 
'Tis an office of great worth, 
And you an ee fit for the place. Shakeſpeare. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shatsſp. Coriolanus. 
The next morning there came to us the ſame 
officer that came to us at firſt to conduct us to the 
ſtranger's houſe. Bacon. 
If it ſhould fall into the French hands, all the 
princes would return to be the ſeveral officers of his 
court. Temple. 
As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks himfelf 
up from all approaches. South's Sermons, 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. 
A ſuperior power takes away by violence from 
them, that which by violence they took away 
from others. L' Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſuit at 
law in itſelf muſt needs be innocent. Kettleworth. 
2. A commander in the army. 
If he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
I ſummon'd all my officers in haſte, 
| All came reſoly'd to die in my defence, Dryden. 


Newton's Opticks. 


Mil en Par, Loſe. 


Shak-ſpeme's mb, | 


ſeveral feces, that the one was not to intermeddle 


number of 


OFF 


The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, 
ſhews him not only to be much inferiour to Pom. 
pey as a ſea hr, but to have had little or no {kill 
in that element. Ai bullet. 

3. One who has the power of apprehending cri · 
minals, or man accountable to the law. 

The thieves are poſſeſt with fear 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. - Shakeſpeare. 

We charge you 

To go with us unto the officers, Shateſp. Hen. VI. 

O'ye1cEREv. ad, | from officer. }] Commandel ; 
ſupplied with commanders. 

What could we expect from an army »officered by 
Iriſh papiſts and outlaws > Addiſon's Freevel ler, 

Ore rciat. adj. | official, Fr. from office. | 

1. Conducive ; appropriate with regard to uſe. 

In this animal are the guts, the ſtomach, and 
other parts H unto nutrition, u hich, were its 


aliment the empty reception of air, their provi- 
{ions had been ſuperfluous. — 
2. Pertaining to a publick charge. 
The tribunes 


Endue you with the people's voice. Remains- 
That in th' :ficial marks inveſted, you 

Anon do meet the ſenate. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
OF#1'ctaL. n. /. 

al is that perſon to whom the cognizance of 
cauſes is commited by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. Ay liffe. 
A poor man found a prieſt over familiar with 
his wife, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad and could 
not prove it, the prieſt ſued him before the biſhop's 
official for defamation. Camden. 

OrerciaLiry. . . [officialite, Fr. from official. ] 
The charge or poſt of an official. 

The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. . 
To Or VAT E. v. a. [from office. To give, in. 
conſequence of office. - 

All her number'd ſtars that ſeem to-rowl 
Spaces incomprehenſible, for ſuch 

Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to off, light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. Miz. 

To Orrictar k. v. . 

3 To diſcharge an office, commonly in wor- 

P · . 

No miniſter oficiatirg in the church, can with a 
good conſcience amit any part of that which 18 
commanded by the aforeſaid law. Sandor jon . 
Who of the biſhops or prieſts that officiate at the 
altar, in the places of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid 
we offer to thee Peter or Paul ? Sil ing dect. 

To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly fall 
into under this notion; which, conſidering the 
ons officiating this way, muſt be 
very prejudicial to religion. Collier. 

2. To perform an office ſor another. 

Ory1cr!xAL. ad. [ from officina, a fhop.] Uſec 
in a ſhop, or belonging to it; thus officinal plants 
and drugs are thoſe uſed in the ſhops. 

OFFICIOUS. a. [ officicux, Fr. officioſus, Lat.] 

1. Kind; doing good offices. 

Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
)fficious ; but to thee, earth's habitant. Miion. 

2. Importunely forward. 

You are to0 offcious 

In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. Sub. 

At Taunton they killed in fury an offcrous and 
eager commiſſioner for the ſubſidy. Bacan's H. VII. 

Cato, perhaps 
I'm too »fficious, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much yahue. Add. 

Orr1ctous Ly. adv. | from officiaus. ] 

1. Importunely forward. 

The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they fcorn'd, officioufly they own. Dry, 

Flatt'ring crowds offcioufly appear, 
To give themſelves, not you, an happy year. 


2. Kindly; with unaſked kindneſs, 
Let thy goats offici-ufl yte nurſt, 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their thirſt. 


* 


— 
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1. Forwardneis of civility, or reſpect, or endea- 
your. Conmonly in an ill fene. 

I ſhew my , by au offering, though I 
betta my poverty by the meature. 85:46, 

2. Service. ; 

In whom is required underſtanding as in a man, 
courage and vivacity as N a lion, ſervice and mi- 
nifterial of cioujneſs as in the ox, and expedition as 
in the eagle. Br oꝛun. 

Oris. u. ſ. {from of. ] The act of ſteci ing 
to a diſtance from the land. 

Orrs ET. 3. . [off and /.] Sprout ; ſhoot of 
à plant. 

They are multiplied not only by the ſeed, but 
many alſo by the root, producing ets or creeping 
under ground. Ray. 

Some plants are raiſed from any part of the root, 
others by »ffets, and in others the branches ſet in 
the ground will take root. Locke. 

Or rscov'rING. 2. . [ and ſcaur. ] Recrement; 
part rubbed away in cleauing auy thing. 

Thou haſt made us as the of-cauring and ref uſe 
in the midſt of the people. Lam. iii. 45. 

Being accounted, as St. Paul ſays, the very filth 
of the world, and the off-jcoauring of all things. 


Ketthwell. 

O'rrsPrING. . ſ. [off and ſpring.] 

1. Propagation; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being 
ever, that which cannot hereunto attain per- 
fonally, doth ſeem to continue itſelf by offspring and 
propagation. Hooker. 

2. The thing propagated or generated; chil- 
dren ; deſcendants. 

When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by fin ; 
This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his ring grew corrupt therein. Dav. 
To the gods alone 
Our future ring, and our wives are known, 
Dryden. 

His principal actor is the ſon of a goddeſs, not to 
mention the offspring of other deities. Addiſon. 

3+ Production of any Kind. 

Tho” both fell before their hour, 

Time on their ofspring hath no pow'r ; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays ſhall blaſt, 

Nur death's dark vale their days o'ercaſt. Deb. 

7o OFFU'SCATE. v. a. | fuf-o, Latin; - 

Fr.] Todim; to cloud; to darken. 

Orrvcsca'T10N. . . | from cffuſcat:,} The act 

darkening. 

Or r. adv. ſoft, Saxon. ] Often; frequently; 
not rarely ; not ſeldom. | 

In 1ahours more abundant, in ſtripes above mea- 
ſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths oft. 2 Cor. 

It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it 
i one part of true faith, u tuch is % mittaken for 
the whole, Hainmond, 

Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once often. Pope. 
Oli Ex, adi. | from opt, Saxon; in the com- 
parative, oftener 3, ſuperlative, ofteneſt. Oft; 
Acqacntly; many times; not {eidom. 
The queen that bore thee, 
_ Oftver, upon her knees thau on her feet, 

Lied ev'ry day ſhe lie d. Shate,p. Machcth, 

Uſe a little wine tor thy ſtomach's ſake, and 
une h iufirmitics. I Tim. v. 23. 

In journeying e, in perils in the wilderneſs. 


2 Cor. ii. 26. 


A lufty black-brow'd girl, with forchead 
bound and high, 
That chen had bewitcht the ſea gods with her 
. Ionen. 
Who does not moe dmire Cicero as an author. 
tim us a conful of Rome, and does not 97 1 talk 
05 the celebrated Writers ut our on country in 
tormer ages, than of auy among their contempo— 
14s? Adlijon”s Fre holder. 
Or reExTYes. adv. [tn and tn; From the 
contpoſition of this word it 15 reaionable to be- 
Neve, that oft was once an adiective, of which ten 
was the plural; which ſeems retained in the plcaſe 
bine of! 1. 11 ies. der Or 1 E N. Frequently ; 
bann tut, ; often, 


OIL 


Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter need- 
leſs, to be 1o oftentimes mentioned and opened in the 
principal part of that duty which we owe to God, 
our public prayer ? Hooker, 

The «ifticulty was by what means they could 
ever arrive to places e ſo remote from the 
ocean. Weondward. 

It is equally neceſſary that there ſhould be a fu- 
ture ſtate, to vindicate the juſtice of God, and ſolve 
the preſent irregularities of Providence, whether 
the beſt men be of:cr/imes only, or always the molt 
miſerable. Altterbury. 

Or T1TYMEs. adv. | oft and times.] Frequently; 
often. 

Oft:imes nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
Of:t:m-5 before I hither did reſort, 

Charm'd with the converſation of a man 

Who led a rural lite. Dryden and Lee, 

OGe's. I. . A fort of moulding in archi- 

Ocr've, J tecture, conſiſting of a round and 
a hollow; almoſt in the form of an 8, and is the 
ſame with what Vitruvins calls cima. Cima re- 
verſa, is an og2e with the hollow downwards. II. 

To Or. v. a. [Lg, an eye, Dutch. |} To view 
with ſide glances, as in fondneſs ; or with a deſign 
not to be heed2d. | 

From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 
And eg/:ng all their audience, then they ſpeak. Dr, 

If the female tongue will be in motion, why 
ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could they talk 
of the different aſpects and conjunRions of planets, 
they need not be at the pains to comment upon 
oglings and clandeſtine marriages. Addiſon. 

Whom is he cg yonder ? himfelt in his look- 
ing-glaſs. Arbuthnot. 

OGLER. u. ſ. Coogbeler, Dutch.] A fly gazer; 
one who views with fide glances. 

Upon the diſuſe of the neck- piece, the tribe of 
2glers ſtared the fair ſex in the neck rather than in 
the face. Aidtiſon, 

Jack was a prodigious og/er 3 he would ogle you 


| the outſide of his eye inward, aud the white up- 


ward, Arouthwot, 

O'c 1.10, . ſ. [from o, Spaniſh.] A diſh made 
by mingling different kinds of meat; a medley ; a 
hotchpotch. 

Theſe general motives of the common good, 1 
will not ſo much as once offer up to your lordſhip, 
though they have ſtill the upper end; yet, like 
great oi, they rather make a ſhew than pro- 
voke appetite. Sucking. 

Where is there ſuch an 42/7 in medley of vari- 
05 opinions in the world again, as thoſe men en- 
tertain in their ſervice, without any ſcruple as to 
the diverſity of their ſects and opinions? X. Cho, 

He that Keeps an open houfe, ſhould confider 
that there are ie, of guetts, as well as of 
diſhes, and that the liberty of 4 common table is as 
good as 2 tacit invitation to all torts of intruders. 


2 firovg 6. 
OA ss ES. 2. . in heraldry.] Cannon ball, 
of a black colour. Hinzvertl. 


On. i.. An exclamation denoting pain, 

lorruw, or ſurpriſe. 
He, 

Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 

Cry'd, , and mounted, Shuke!p. Cymbelin, 

0h me! all the horſe have got over the river, 
what ſhall we do? IFatton's Ang ier. 

My eyes confeis it, 

My erery action ſpeaks my heart aloud ; 

But o, the medneſs of my high attempt 

Speaks louder yet!“ Dryden's Span, Fryar. 

OIL 3. , Cel. Saxon; oor, Latin. | 

1. [he juice of olives expreſſed. 

Bring pare / olive beaten for the light. Fxcd. 

2. Auy fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin matter. 

In molt birds there is only one gland: in which 
are divers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, 
lying under the nipple of the 9:7 bag. Du haun. 


3. The juices of vegetables, whether expreiled 
or drawn by the ſtill that will not mix with 
Water. 


Vil wifi chenuſts called ſulphur, is the ſecond 
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of their hypoſtatical, and of the true five elymici 
principles. It is an inflammable, unctuous, ſubtile 
tubſtance, which uſually riſes after the ſpirit. The 
chemiſts attribute to this principle all diverſity of 
colours. There are two ſorts of %; one, which 
will ſwim upon water, as ai of aniſeed and laven- 
der, which the chemiſts call eſſential ; and another 
Kind, which probably is mixt with ſalts, and will 
fink in water, as the oi of guaiacum and cloves. 
Hari TA 

After this expreſſed o, we made trial of a dit. 
tilled one; and for that purpoſe made choice of 
the common ci or ſpirit. Be. 

A curious artiſt, long inur'd to toils 

Of gentler ſort, with combs, and fragrant ci, 

Whether by chance, or by ſome god inſpir'd, 

So toucht his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir'd. 

Tune. 
| ToOiL. v. a. [from the noun.] To beſmear 
with oil. 7 
I he men fell a rubbin of armour, which a great 
while had lain cid. Waton. 

Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will con- 
vert the needles of dials, made either of braſs or 
iron, although they be much od, for in thoſe 
needles conſiſting free upon their center there can 
be no adheſion. Brown's V ulgar Krroy , 

Swift oil many a ſpring which Harley moves. 

Swift, 

OrLcoLov. . J. [il and cow.) Colour made 
by grinding coloured tubſtances in oil. 

Oleolours, after they are brought to their due 
temper, may be preſerved long in ſome degree of 
ſoſtneſs, kept all the while under water. Boyle, 

Or'Lixtss. 3. . from, ah.] Unctuouſneſs; 
grealineſs ; quality approaching to that of oil. 

Bafil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which cil- 
, if drawn forth by the ſun, will make a very 


great change. Bacon, 
Wine is inflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of 
%lincſs. ; Bacon. 


Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe 
use is evident, he nameth nidor. roc. 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidity 
from the caſcous parts, an iſs from the buty- 
raceous parts, and an acidity from the tartareous. 
Flyer, 
The fleſh of animals which live upon other ani- 
mals, is moſt antiacid ; though oftenſive to the 
ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon of their oi/ineſs. 
Arbuthnet, 
OIL MAN. . ſ. [oil and man.] One who trades 
in oils and pickles. 
OVitsnor. . J. [ol and hg.] A ſhop where 
oils and pickles are fold, | 
Ov. adj. | from id,] 
1. Conſiſting of oil; containing oil z having the 
qualities of oil. 
The cloud, if it were oh or fatty, will not diſ- 
charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe 
air preyeth upon water and flame, and fire upon 


oil. B.ican. 
Watery ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than 
iv. Bacon, 


Flame is groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of 
the mixture with it of that viſcous % matter, 
which, being drawn out of the wood aid candle, 
ſer\cs for fuel. Digby. 

2. Fat; greaſy. 8 

This 2 raſcal is known as well as Paul's; 

Go call him forth. Shak jpeare's Henry IV, 

OriyGraArs. . /. A plant. Miller, 

OruyPALlM. u. J. A tree. It grows as high as 
the mainmaſt of a ſhip. The inhabitants make an 
oil from the pulp of the fruit, and draw a wine 
from the body of the trees, which inchriatesz and 3 
with the rind of theſe trees they make mats to lie 
On. Aliter. 

T7; OINT. v. a. Coirt, Fr.] To anoint; to ſmear 
with ſomething unctuous. 

They ot their naked limbs with mother's oil, 

Or from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, 

They mix a med cine to foment their limbs. Dry, 

[imaras was not wanting to the war, 

Dire cting ait arrows from afar ; 


D, yilers 


And death with poiſon arm'd. 
OiNTMENT» 
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OrNTMENT. 3. ſ. [from i.] Unguent; unc- 
tuous matter to ſmear any thing. 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 
And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The ſenſeleſs corpſe appointed for the o_ 

Spenſer, 
O'xtr. . ſ. [SeeOcuxs.] A colour. £ 
And Klaius taking for bis younglings cark, 
Leit greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with ar did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 
Red oker is one of the moſt heavy colours; yel- 
low te is not ſo, becauſe it is clearer. Dryden. 
OLD. adj. [ealt, Saxon ; a/t, German.) 
1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young. 

To old age ſince you yourſelf aſpire, 


Let not ola age diſgrace my high defire. S:idncy. 


He wooes high and low, young and cd. Shak. 


Wanton as girls, as od wives fabulous. Cow!/:y. 
'Tis greatly wiſe to know, before we're told, 
The melancholy news that we grow old. Taung. 
2. Decayed by time. n 
Raiment waxed not od upon thee. Deut. 
2. Of long continuance ; begun long ago. 
When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſlador into 
France, with great pomp, he ſpoke to an old ac- 
quaintance of h1s that came to take his leave of him. 
Cuamden's Remains. 
4. Not new. 


'Ye ſhall eat of the o/d ſtore. Levit. 
The vine beareth more grapes when it is young ; 
but grapes that make better wine When it is %; 
for that the juice is better concocted. Bacon. 
5: Ancient ; not modern. 
he Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious and in- 
ured to hardſhip; which was the character of the 
eld Ligurians. Addijon. 
6. Of any ſpecified duration. 
How ald art thou? Not ſo young, Sir, to love 
a woman for ſinging ; nor ſo o to doat on her for 
any thing. I have years on my back forty-eight. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
: Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, 
As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk. Shake/. 
He did enfold 
Within an oxe hide, flea'd at nine years o/d, 
All th' airie blaſts, that were of ſtormie kinds. 
Chapman. 
Any man that ſhall live to ſee thirty perſons de- 
ſcended of his body alive together, and all above 
three years ld, makes this feaſt, which is done at 
the coſt of the ſtate. Bacon. 
7. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe. 
Equal ſociety with them to hold, 
Thou need'it not make new ſongs, but ſing the olli. 
Cowley. 
The Latian king, unleſs he ſhall ſubmit, 
Own his o/4 promiſe, and his new forget, 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove. Dry. 
He muſt live in danger of his houſe falling about 
his ears, and will find it cheaper to build it from 
the ground in a new form ; which may not be fo 
convenient as the o/d. Swift, 
8. Long practiſed. 
Then fd I unto her that was o, in adulteries, 
will they now commit whoredoms with her ? 
Ex. k. xxili. 43. 
9. A word to fignify in burleſque language, 
more than enough. 
Here will be od Utis; it will be an excellent 
ſtratagem. Shakeſpeare. 
Here's a knocking indeed; if a man were porter 
of hell gate, he ſhould have od turning the key. 
Shakeſpeare. 
10. Of old; long ago; from ancient times. 
Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſti- 
tuted in regard of occaſions peculiar to the times 
ef old, and as being now ſuperfluous. Hooker. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of od now fail'd 
More angels to create. lilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A land there is, Heſperia nam'd of old, 
The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold ; 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. Dryden. 
In days of old there liv'd of mighty fame, 
A valiant priace, and Theſeus was his name. 
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Or yy a'snrowend, adj. Cold and faſbion.] Formed 
Let to obſolete 1. : 7 - 

Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into 
modern Engliſh ; becauſe they look on Chaucer as 
a dry, oldfaſhioned wit, not worth reviving. Dryd:-n. 

He is one of thoſe alu i“ men of wit and 
pleature, that ſhews his parts by raillery on mar- 
riage. | Addiſon. 

OLorx. adj. [from ; perhaps the Saxon 
plural.] Ancient. This word is not now in ufe. 

Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' o/dex time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. SH 

O't.pxzss. 2. ſ. from d.] Old age; antiquity ; 
not newneſs; quality of being old. 

Ihis policy and reverence of ages, makes the 
world buter to the beſt of our times; Keeps our 
fortunes from us till our * cannot reliſh them. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Or.rx/cixous. adj. Tale ginus, Lat. from olcum ; 
ol-.yincux, Fr.] Oily ; unctuous. 

The ſap, when it firit enters the root, is earthy, 
watery, poor, and {carce oleuginoes. Ar tutbnot. 

Or. tr a'GINOUSNESS. . 7 {from o/caginous.] 
©ilinets. : 

In ſpeaking of the 0/2915 of urinous ſpi- 
rits, I employ the word moſt rather thaa all. 

Boyle. 

Or.r'axprR. . . | olcandre, Fr.] The plant 
rofebay. 

OLE'ASTER. n. /. i we Wild olive; a ſpe- 
cies of olive. It is a native of Italy, but will en- 
dure the cold of our climate, and grow to the 
height of ſixteen or eighteen feet. It blooms in 
June, and perfumes the circumambient air to a 
great diſtance. Millar. 

Orr osx. adj. Folcoſus, Lat.) Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating 
or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or 
ol:oſe particles it contains. Ray on the Creation, 

In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the o/zous 
parts of the chyle being ſpent moſt on the fat. 

F lover on the Humour. 

To Or r. v. a. Col ſuctus, Lat.] To ſmell. A 
burleſque word. 

There is a machiavilian plot, 
Tho' every nare 0/7a& it not. 
OLrycToORY. adj. benen Fr. from o/faciv, 

Lat.] Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 

Etfluvias, or inviſible particles that come from 

bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect the o/fa&#- 


ry nerves. | oc tte 
O'uUin. adj. Colidus, Latin. ] Stinking ; ſœ- 
O Lipos. f tid. 


In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour 
proceeds partly from its food, that being eſpecial- 
ly fiſh, whereof this humour may be à garous ex- 
cretion and cidaus ſeparation. Brown. 

The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of 
men's urine; of which cd and deſpicable liquor I 
choſe to make an inſtance, becauſe chemiſts are 
not wont to take care for extracting the fixt ſalt 
of it. Boyle. 

Ourca/rcuy. . f. .] A form of go- 
vernment which places the ſupreme power in a 
{mall number ; ariſtocracy. 

The wortt kind of oligarchy, is, when men are 
governed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught 
to know what thoſe few be, whom they ſhould 
obey. Sidney. 

We have no ariſtocracies but in contemplation, 
all o//garchies, wherein a few men domineer, do 
what they lift. wt, 

After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians 
choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, who became a body of tyrants, and were 
called an o/igarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 
which hateful denomination they were ſoon after 


depoſed. Swift. 
OL To. 1. ſ. Cella, Span.] A mixture; a med- 
ley. See 00 L10. 


Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 
given us this o/io of a play, this unnatural mixture 
of comedy and tragedy. Drydzn on Dram. Pots y. 

I am in a very chaos to think I ſhould forget 
myſelf. But I have ſuch an olio of affairs, I know 


not what to do. _ Congreve's Way of the War ld. 
3 
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O'.rTonvy. . /. fete, Lat.] Belonging to the 
kitchen garden. of j =yY 

Gather your lite ſeeds. Evelyn's Kalendar, 

OL 1va'sT ER. adj, ( ab vaſtre, Fr.] Darkly brown; 
tawny. 

The countries of the Abyſenes, Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny, ovaler and pale, 
generally are more ſandy. Hasan Natural Hiſtory. 
O/Live. u. /. [olive, Fr. au, Lat.] A plant pro- 
ducing oil; the emblem of peace; the fruit of the 
tree. 

The leaves are for the moſt part oblong and 
ever-green; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, the 
lower part of which is hollowed, but the upper 
part is divided into four parts; the ovary, which 
is fixed in the center of the flower cup, becomes 
an oval, ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fac 
liquor incloſing an hard rough ſtone. Miller. 
To thee, heav'ns, in thy nativity, 
Adjadg'd an o/ve branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. Sbateſp. 

In the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheepcote fenc'd about with elive trees. Shak. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt. In like 
manner thou ſhalt deal with thy vineyard, and of: 
yard. Fx. xxiii. It. 

Their alu bearing town. Dryden's urid. 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an 
allotment for o/ives and herbs. Broome, 

O'MuRE. „. /. [hombre, Spaniſh. ] A game of 


cards played by three. 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but 
ſhe had rather go to lady Centaure's, and play at 
amore, Tautler. 

When ombre calls his hand and heart are free, 
And, join'd to two, he fails not to make three. 

Town . 

Owr'caA. n. ſ. [uuiye.] The laſt letter in the . 
phabet, therefore taken in the Holy Scripture for 
the laſt. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending. Rev, 

O/'MELET. n. ſ. ſomelette, French.] A kind of 
pancake made with eggs. 

O'MeNEv. adj. [from omen.] Containing prog- 

c 


Hudibras. | noſticks. 


Fame may prove, 
Or omen'd voice, the meſſenger of Jore, 


Propitious to the ſearch. Pope's Odyſſey. 
[ omen, Latin.] A fign good or 


O'MEN. ». Fe 
bad; a prognoſtick. 
Hammond would ſteal from his fellows into 
places of privicy, there to ſay his prayers, amen of 
his future pacifick temper and eminent A 
Fail. 
When young kings begin with ſcorn of juſtice, 
They make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 
The ſpeech had omen that the Trojan race ; 
Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. 


Dr; dot, 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, 
Such as have lucky omens ſhed 
O'er forming laws and empires riſing, Priar. 


OME'NTUM. . ſ. | Latin. 

The cawl, called alſo reticulum, from its ſtruc- 
ture, reſembling that of a net. When the perito- 
næum is cut, as uſual, and the cavity of the abdo- 
men laid open, the ometum or cawl preſents itſelf 
firſt to view. This membrane, which is like a 
wide and empty bag, covers the greateſt part of 
the guts. Numcy. 
Omer. . ſ. A Hebrew meaſure about three 
pints and a half Englifh. Bailey. 
To O'mtxATE. t, a. [ ominor, Lat.] To foretoken; 
to ſhew prognotticks. 

This 2minates ſadly, as to our diviſions with the 
Romaniſts. Decay 7 Picty. 

OM1NA'T108. #. f. [from ominor, Lat.] Prog- 
noſtick. 

The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement 
of ill luck, yet the ſame was not a general prog 
noſtick of future evil among the ancients ; but a 
particular «mination concerning the breach of tus 
friendſhip. Browns 

O'nix0vs, adj. [from oe. 1 
1. 2 
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„ Fxhibiting bad tokens of futurity ; foreſhew- 
ing in; inauſpicious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; 


For Glo'ſter's dukedom is omi. Shak. Hen. VI. 


Pomfret, thou bloody priſon, 

Fatal and oH to noble peers. Shak, Rich. III. 
Theſe accidents the more rarely they happen, 
the more 9:94 are they eſteemed, becauſe they 
are never obſerved but when ſad events do enſue. 
Hayward. 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
He latt betakes them to his ominous wood. Milton. 
As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice 
without an heart was accounted ommovs ; fo in the 
chriſtian worſhip of him, an heart without a ſacri- 


tice is worthleſs. South, 
FE Pardon a father's tears, 
And give them to Charinus' memory; 

May they not prove as ominous to thee, Dryden. 


2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 

Though he had a good ommms name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon's Henry VII. 

It brave to him and ominous does appear, 

To de oppos'd at firſt, and conquer. here. Cowley. 

O'21180VSLY, adv. [from ominous. ] With good 
or bad omen. 

O'911x0USNESS. 2. . 

lity of being ominous. 

Outs s 10x. n. ſ. [emiſſus, Lat.] 

. Neglect to do ſomething ; forbearance of 
ſomething to be done. 

Whilſt they were held back purely by doubts 
and ſcruples, and want of knowledge without 
their own faults, their omion was fit to be con- 
ni ved at. Kettlexwell. 

If he has made no proviſion for this change, the 
omiſſon can never be repaired, the time never re- 
deemed. Rogers, 

2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion or 
perpetration of crimes. 

Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 

Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shak-ſp. 

The moſt natural diviſion of all offences, is into 
thoſe of omiſſion and thoſe of commiſſion. Adiiſon. 

To OMIT. v. a. | amitto, Lat.) 

1. To leave out; not to mention. 

Theſe perſonal compariſons I ot, becauſe I 
would ſay nothing that may ſavour of a ſpirit of 
AKattery. Bacon, 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, 
Who can git the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios' worth? 

2. To neglect to practiſe. : 

Her father omitted nothing in her education, that 
might make ner the moſt accompliſhed wom:n of 
her age. Add n. 

Ou1'TTANCE . . [from it.] Forbearance, 
Nut in uſe. 

He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair 

black ; 
And now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me! 
I marvel why I anſwer' d not again; 
Pur that's all one, omittamc: is no quittance. Shak, ſp. 

OMxIFAakiousS. adj. u im, Latin. ] Of 
vo rieties or kinds. 

7 heſe particles could never of themſelves, by 
Cnet Kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or 
Trucchanical, have fallen iito this viſible ſyſtem. 

Bentley. 

But if thou o f ings drinks wou'd brew ; 
Eelides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh 
Affords 2Nitance. Philips. 

Orr ifs EROUS. adj. [wnmis and foro, Lat.] All- 
bearing. Dict. 

Oustetck. adj, Lui: and facing Lat.] All- 
creating. 

Silence, ye troubled waver, and thou deep, 

peace ! ; 
Sald then th' une word, your diſcord end. Mt. 

Out 08M. . Lennie aud farm, Lat.] Have 
ug every ſhape. Did. 

buxtggENOus. adj, { onmigencg, Lat] Conſiſting 
of +! ids. Dit. 

usr AIT. nf. Cenis, and pur, Lat.] Ge- 
cr cu nality. | 


[from omincus.] The qua- 


Dryden. 


al: 


usr un wer King lend. affect, walkout com- | 


To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs IT bring ! 
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mandment of the word, to wit, 9m/parity of 
churchmen. | | Wh. 
OMx1/yPoTENCE, In. ſ. [omnipotentiz, Lat.] Al- 
Omxreorexcy. ſ mighty power; unlimited 
power. 
Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or defpifes ; 
Or by his own omripotence ſupplies. Denham. 
As the ſoul bears the image of the divine wiſ- 
dom, ſo this part of the body repreſents the - 
potency of God, whilſt it is able to perform ſuch 
wonderful effects. Wilkins. 
The greateſt danger is from the greateſt power, 
and that is omnipetency. Tilltſon, 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord, 
How ſure is their defence, 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help, 9»mpotence, 
Will -mn/p:tence neglect to ſave, 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave ? Pope. 
OmxrroTExNT. adj, [omnipotens, Ls. Al- 
mighty; powerful without limit; all- powerkul. 
You were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of 
Leda: oh o9njpotent love ! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gooſe ? Shak, M. V. of W. 
The perfect bring muſt needs be oft nt ; both 
as ſelf-exiſtent and as immenſe ; for he that is ſelf- 
exiſtent, having the power of being, hath the 
power of all being; equal to the cauſe of all be- 
ing, which is to be o9mip-t-nt. Grew, 
Oux1PRESENCE. ». , — and praſens, Lat.] 
Ubiquity ; unbounded pretence. 
He alſo went 
Inviſible, yet ſtaid, ſuch privilege 
Hath omnipreſence, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Adam, thou know'ſt his omnipreſence fills 
Land, fea, and air. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſoul is involved and preſent to every part : 
and if my ſoul can have its effectual energy upon 
my body with eaſe, with how much more facility 
can a being of immenſe exiſtence and omnipreſ nc, 
of infinite wiſdom and power, govern a great but 
finite univerſe ? Hale, 
OWN RTS UN r. adj, [omis and preens, Lat. | 
Uhiquitary ; preſent in every place. 
Omniſcient maſter, on»:prejent king. 


Addiſon, 


Prior. 
Ns F Commis and icntia, Lat.] 
Boundleſs knowledge ; in- 


 OraNI SCIENCE. 
Oarx1'scrr.xcv. 
finite wiſdom. | 
In all this miſconſtruction of my ations, as 1 
have no judge but God above me, ſo I can have 
comfort to appeal to hz anmi/cimee, King Chan ie,. 
Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from 
God, Adam infringed the oni/crency and effential 
ubiquity of his Maker, who, as he created all 
things, is beyond and in them all. Brews, 
An immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the ſoul ; 
and ommpotency, 9xm/1y, and infinite good- 
neſs, enlarge the ſpicit while it fixtly looks upon 
them. Burnet, 
Since thou boaſt'ſt th' «»;7/crence of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaltian's foul, 
Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lode'd ? 
D., vd. *. 
Oux is N r. adj. oui and , Latin. In- 
finitely wife ; knowing without bounds; Know- 
ing every thing. | 
Fy no means truſt to your own judgment alone; 
for no man is omnifcient, Bacon's Advice 10 Villiers. 
What can *ſcape the eye 
Of Gol all-ſecing, or deceive his heart 
Omniſcient ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whatſoever is known, is ſome way preſent ; 
and that which is preſent, cannot but be known 
by him who is e nt. Scuth, 
It is ine of the natural notions belongitig to the 
Supreme Being, tu conceive of him that he is n 


r N. Wilkins 
Onniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 
To thee, ro thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. Prior, 


Oaxr'scrovs. adj, ſums and cio, Latin.} All- 
knowing. Not in uſe, 


I dare not pronounce him omniſcious, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the Godhead, 


aud wicoramaunicable to any created ſubſtance. 
, } a | 
Hakemwill on Progid-nce. 


. ON 
Own 1\voroVs, adj. Commis and wore, Lat.] All. 


devouring. Didi. 
Omo'rLATE. . ſ. [ and Sg.] Thu 
ſhoulder blade. Di3, 


OmPenHaLo'e TICK. 3. ſ. [upd and og. An 
optic glaſs that is convex on both ſides, commonly 
called a convex lens. Di't, 

Ox. prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German.] 

1. It is put before the word, which ſignifies 
that which is under, that by which any thing is 
ſupported, which any thing ſtrikes by falling, 
which any thing covers, or Where any thing i; 
fixed, 

He is not lolling a a lewd love bed, 

But o his knees at meditation. Shake. Richard III. 
Whatnews ?— 
Richmond is on the ſeas.— | 
— There let him ſink and be the ſeas en him. Sat. 
DiſtraRed terror knew not what was beſt ; 


On what determination to abide. Dani Civ, Hy, 


How ſoon hath Time, the ſubtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year, 
Milton. 
As ſome to witneſs truth, Heav'n's call obey, 
So ſome on earth muſt, to confirm it, ſtay. D» yd, 
They ſtooping low, 


Perch'd on the double tree. D/ yden, 
On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, fince I deſerve it all. Pope. 


2. It is put before any thing that is the ſubject 
of action. : 

Th' unhappy huſband, huſhand now no 
Did en his tuneful harp his loſ+ deplore. 

3- Noting addition or accumulation. 

Miſchiefs o miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 
The neighb'ring plains with arms is cover d o'er. 


Dryden, 
4. Noting a ſtate of progreſſion. 
Ho Mzris ! whither on thy way ſo faſt ? 


re, 
} den. 


This leads to town. Dryden. 
5. It ſomteimes notes elevation. 
Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryd-n. 
The ſpacious firmament on high, add Ms 
6. Noting approach or invaſion. 
Their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, 
Yet ſoon expect it an your ſhores again. Dryden. 
7. Noting dependence or reliance. 
On God's providence and on your hounty, all 
their preſent ſupport and future hopes depend. 
Smaliridge. 
8. At, noting place. 
Ou each fide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling N 
Cupids. Shak. Ant. and C. 
9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any thing. 
The ſame prevalence of genius, the world can- 
not pardon your concealing, the ſame conſide- 
ration; becauſe we neither have a living Verus 
nor a Horace. ryder., 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, 
muſt not be expreſſeq like the ecſtacy of a harle- 
quin on the receipt of a letter from his miſtrets. 
Dy yden's Du fr ue. 
The beſt way to be uſed by a father o any ge- 
caũon, to reform any thing he wiſhes mended in 
his ſon. Lock:. 
Wie abſtain v ſuch ſolemn occaſions from things 
lawful, out of indignation that we have often gra- 
tied ourſelves in things unlawful. Smallr, S. 
10. It denotes the time at which any thing hap” 
pens : as, this happened on the firſt day. On 15 
uſed, I think, only before day or hour, not be- 
fore denominations of longer time. 
In the ſecond month, an the twenty-ſeventh id 
rt. It is put before the object of ſome paſhon- 
Compaiſion on the king commands me ſtoop. 
Shak: pc. 
Cou'd tears recal him into wretched life, 
Their ſorrow hurts themſelves ; c him is loſt. J) 
12. In forms of denunciation it is put before ts 
thing threatened. 
Hence »: thy life; the captive maid is mine, 
Whom not for price or pray'rs I will refign. P.). 


13. Noting iavocation. a 
01 


ON 


'On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone, 

He call'd. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

15. Noting the fate of a thing fired. This ſents 
— yo pave and is perhaps an old corruption 

a fire. N 

Ehe earth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. Shot. Henry IV. 

The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the 
ables, or by chance breaking looſe, ran up and 
down with their tails and mains o a light fire. 

Ale, Hiſt. of the Turks. 

His fancy grows in the progreſs, aud becomes 
n fire like a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. 
| Pep Pref. to the Iliad. 

16. Noting ſtipulation or condition. 

I can be ſatisfied n more eaſy terms. Dryden, 

17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition. 

The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of 
their former honour, valiantly repulſed the 22 

nolles. 

18. Before it, by Eorruption, it ſtands for . 

This tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach 7. 

A thriving gameſter has but a poor trade %, 
who fills his pockets at the price of his reputa- 
1 Locke on Education. 

19. Noting the manner of an event. 

Note, 
How much her grace is alter'd en the ſudden. Sh. 

20. On, the ſame with en. See Uron. 

Os. adv. 

1. Forward; in ſucceſſion. 

As he forbore one act, ſo he might have for- 
born another, and after that another, and ſo on, 
till he had by degrees weakened, and at length 
mortified and extinguiſhed the habit itſelf. South. 

If. the tenant fail the landlord, he muſt fail his 
creditor, and he his, and ſo o. 

Theſe ſmaller particles are again compoſed of 


others much ſmaller, all which together are equal 


to all the pores or empty ſpaces between them; 
and ſo on perpetually till you come to ſolid parti- 
cles, ſuch as have no pores. Newtsn. 

2. Forward; in progreſſion. 


On indeed they went; but oh! not ſar; 


A fatal ſtop travers d their head-long courſe. Dan. 
Milton. 
My haſting days fly on with full career. Milton. 


So ſaying, en he led his radiant files. 


Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake. 
What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 


And ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd an thered'ning 


ſtream. Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean 40 chide you ; 
On with your tale. Rowe's Fane Shore. 


In continuance; without ceaſing. 
Let them ſleep, let them fleepon, 

Till this ſtormy night be gone, 

And th' eternal morrow dawn. Craſhaw. 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd. Dryd. 
You roam about, and never are at reſt ; 

By new defires, that is, new torments ſtill poſſeſt: 

As in a fev'riſh dream you ſtill drink os, 

And wonder why your thirſt is never gone. Dry. 
The peaſants defy the ſun ; they work or in the 

Hotteſt part of the day without intermiſſion. Locke. 
4. Not off: as, he is neither o nor off : that is, 

be 18 irreſolute. 

5. Upon the body, as part of the dreſs. His 
etoaths were neither oz nor off ; they were diſor- 
v2red. See Orr. 

A long cloak he had en. Sidx y. 

Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on; 

All day let envy view her face, 

And Phyllis is but twenty-one. 

A painted veſt prince Voltager had en, 
Which from a naked Pic his grandfire won. 

Bluckmre. 
6. It notes reſolution to adyance forward ; not 
dack ward. 

Since tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread; 
And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. 


Prior. 


Shak. Heng VIII. 


Locke. 


Wen 


N 


| Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in ane, and think that cue is he. Dryden. 


'a town but once a year, as it were for your diver- 


, Greek.) 


ONE 


7. It is through almoſt all its ſignifications op- | 
poſed to off, and means approach, junction, ad- 
dition, or preſence. 

Ox. interjef?. A word of incitement or encou- 
ragement to attack; elliptically for go on. 

Therefore an, or trip your ſword ſtark-naked ; 
for meddle you muſt. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 

Cheerly o, couragious Friends, 


To reap the harveſt of 2 peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shakeſp. 


On then, my muſe ! and fools and knaves expoſe, 
And, ſince thou can'ft not make a friend, make 
foes. Yaung. | 
Ox c x. ads, [from one.] 
1. One time. 
Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but oxce in 
two years ; the cauſe is, the expence ef ſap. Bacon. 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 
And after him the ſurer meſſenger, ; 
A dove, ſent forth once and again to (py 
Green trees on ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Once every morn he march'd, and once at night. 
Cowl-y. 
You came out like ſome great monarch, to take 


ſion, though you had no need to extend your ter- 
ritories. Dryden. 
O virgin ! daughter of eternal light, 
Give me this one thy labour to ſuſtain 
My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. 
In your tuneful lays, 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's praiſe. Pope. 
2. A ſingle time. 
Who this heir is, he does not cc tell us. Locke. 
3- The ſame time. 
At once with him they roſe : 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton's Para, Toft. 
Fu'd with this thought, at once h& ſtraiu'd t 
breaſt, . 
And on the lips a burning kiſs imprefs'd. Dryden. 
4. At a point of time indiviſible. 
Night came on, not by degrees prepared, 
But all at once ; at once the winds ariſe, 
The thunders roll. Dryder.'s Cymon and Iphig. 
No that the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of their im- 
menſe diſtance, appear like points, unleſs ſo far as 
their light is dilated by refraction, may appear 
from hence, that when the moon paſſes over them 
and eclipſes them, their light vaniſhes, not gradu- 
ally like that of the planets, but all at once. Newton, 
One time, though no more. 
uſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully fame, 
In blond once tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father to the lewder fon. Dryden. 
6. At the time immediate. 
This hath all its force at nc, upon the firſt im- 
preſſion, and is ever afterwards in a declining 
ſtate. Atterbury. | 


Dryden. 


7. Formerly ; at a former time. 

Thereon his arms and oce-lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. © Denham. 

My ſoul had once ſome fouliſh fondneſs for thee, 
But hence tis gone. Addiſon. 

8. Once ſeems to be rather a noun than an adverb, 
when it has at before it, and when it is joined with 
an abjective: as, this once, that once. 

Ox k. adh. fan, ene, Sax. cen, Dut. em, Germ. 


1. Leſs than two; ſingle; denoted by au unite. 
The man he knew was one that willingly, 
For one good look would hazard all. Dani-l. 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wiſeſt, ac- 
knowledged alſo o God the moſt high, to be the 
father and creator of all things. Ralcigh. 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from thoſe parts form cz collected grace; 


2. Jndefinitely : any, ſome one. 
We thall 


Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 


- ONE 


3+ It is added to any. 
When any one heareth the word 


of the kingdom, 
and underſtandeth it not, then cometh the wicked 
one and catcheth away that which was ſown in his 


1 * — 2 — 
1 one prince made a felicity in this life, an 

loft als hace ——ů— without the love of his 
ſubjects, there were ſome colour to deſpiſe it. 


4. Different: diverſe : to another. 

What a precious comfort to have ſo many, like 
brothers, commanding one another's fortunes. Shak, 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features 
like, the proportions exact, the colouring toler- 
able, and ber thing to make all theſe graceful. 

Drydm. 

Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking 
one place with anther, to be about a quarter of a 
mile. Bur act. 

It is one thing to think right, and anner thing 
to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
others with advantage and clearnefs. Let 

My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrap- 
pers one over another, that I looked like an Egy p- 
tian mummy. ſeu. 

There can be no reaſun why we ſhould prefer 
any one action to another, but becauſe we have 
greater hopes of advantage from the one than from 
the other. Small, idęe- 

Two bones rubbed hard againſt c another, or 
with a file, produce a fetid ſmell. Ar but brot. 

At one time they keep their patients ſo warm, as 
almoſt to ſtifle them, and all of a ſudden the cold 
regimen is in vogue. Hater on Learning. 

5. One of two oppoſed ta the other, 

Aſk from the o fide of heaven unto the other, 
whether there hath been any ſuch thing as this. 

; Derr. iv. 32. 

Both the matter of the ſtone and marchaſite, had 
been at once fluid bodies, till o of them, probably 
the marchaſite, firſt growing hard, the aber, as be- 
ing yet of a more yielding conſiſtence, accommo- 
dated itſelf to the harder's figure. Boyle. 

6. Not many ; the fame. 

The church is therefore on, though the members 
may be many ; becauſe they all agree in one faith. 
There is Lord and one faith, and that truth once 
delivered to the ſaints, which whoſoever ſhall re- 
ceive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt neceſſarily be 
accounted or in reference to that profeſſion : for 
if a company of believers become a church by be- 
lieving, they muſt alſo become on: church by be- 
lieving one truth. Pearſors 


* 
4s 


With all her band was following the chaſe, 
This nymph quite tir'd with heat and ſcorching 


air, 
Sat down to reſt. | 


Spenſer. 
One day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 


In hopes a free-ſtone quarry might be found, 
His mattock met reſiſtance, and behold, 
A caſket burſt, with diamonds fill'd, 1 
; Its 


8. Some future. 

Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their ſwift motion ſtay ; 

And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
But the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. Darter. 

Ox E. n=: .. There are many uſes of the word 
ane, which ſerve to denominate it a ſubſtantive, 
though ſome of them may ſeem rather to make it 
a pronoun relative, and ſome may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as conſiſtent with the nature of an adjec- 
tive, the ſubſtantive being underſtood. ] 

1. A ſingle perſon. 

If ons by one you wedded all the world, 
She you kill'd would be unparallel'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Although the beauties, riches, honours, ſci- 
ences, virtues, and perfections of all men were 


in the preſent poſſeſſion of one, yet fomewhat be- 


yond and above all this there would ſtill be ſought 


Ons of Theſe days. Shakeſpeare. and earneſtly thirfted for. Hooker. 
I tevk pains to make thee ſpeak taught thee From his lofty ſteed he flew, 
each hour And raifing one by on: the ſuppliant crews 
On: thing or uther. Shaiſpeare's Tempeſt. To comfort each. Ns yden's Knight's T. 
| Vor. 11. N.. 33» 2 C 14 


ONE 
I one muſt be rejected, one ſucceed, 
Make him my Lord, within whoſe faithful breaſt 


Is fix'd my image, and who loves me beſt. Dryden. 
When join'd in one, the good, the fair, the great, 


Deſcends to view the muſes humble ſeat. Gram. 
| 2. A ſingle maſs or aggregate. 
It is one thing only as a heap is . Blactmore. 


3. The firſt hour. 
Till 'tis 9ne o'clock, our dance of cuſtom 
Let us not forget. Shak. ſp. ANerry Wives of Windſ. 
4. The ſame thing. 
I anſwer'd not again; 

- But that's all ane. * Shakeſpeare. 
. Fo be in the underſtanding, and not to be un- 
derſtood, is all one as to ſay auy thing is, and is not 

in the underſtanding. Locke. 
5. A perſon, indefinitely and looſe. 
A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every ne in ranging human affairs. Wars. 
6. A perſon,* by way of eminence. 
Ferdinand 2 
N father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one, 
- The wifeſt prince that there had reign'd. Shakeſp. 

7. A diſtin or particular perſon. 

That man ſhould be the teacher is no part of the 
matter; for birds will learn oe of another. Bacon. 
No nations are wholly aliens and ſtrangers the 
v2 to the other. Bacon's Hely War. 

The obedience of the oe to the call of grace, 
when the other, ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if 

not an equal meaſure, obeys not, may reaſonably 
be imputed to the humble, malleable, melting 
temper. Hammord. 
One or other ſces a little box which was carried 
away with her, and ſo diſcovers her to her friends. 
| Dryden. 
8. Perſons united. 
As I have made ve %, lords, one remain: 
30 1 grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. Shak. 
| 9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 
The king was well inſtructed how to carry 
himſelf between Ferdinando and Philip, reſolving 
to keep them at one within themſclves. Bac, 


He is not at en with himſelf what account to 


give of it. Tillotſon. 
10. [On, Por, French. 
general or indefinite nominative for any man, any 
perſon. For on: the Engliſh formerly uſed men ; 
as, they live obſcurely, men know not bow ; or die ob- 
 fewvely, men mark not when, Aſcham. For which it 
would now be ſaid, one #nows nx bow, one &n1ws not 
when ; or, it is not known bow. ] Any perſon; any 
man indefinitely. 
It is not ſo worthy to be brought to hervical ef- 
#FeQs by fortune or neceifity, like Ulyſſes and 
FEneas, as by cn own choice and working. id. 
Gne may be littie the wiſer for reading this di- 
alogue, ſince it neither ſets forth what Erona is, 
mor what the cauſe ſhould be which threatens her 
with death. S1dne 


On: would imagine theſe to be the expreſſious of 


a man bleſſed with eaſe, affuence and power; not 
of one who had been juſt tripped of all thoſe ad- 


vantagcs. Alteroury. 
For provoking of urine, ene ſhauld begin with 
the gentleft firſt. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


For ſome time ce was not thought to under- 
Rand Ariftotle, unleſs he had read him with Aver- 
yoe's comment. | 

11. A perſon of particular character. 
Then muſt you Ipeak 
Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well ; 
Of one not caſily jealous ; but being wrought 
Perplex d in the extreme. Shakeſpeare's Cthelle. 
With lives and fortanes ing ane 
Who ſo diſcreetly us d his own. Waller. 
Edward I. was ow who very well kuew how to 
uſe a victory, as wel as obtain it. Hale. 
One who centemned divine and human laws, 
Dryden. 

Forgive me, if that title I afford 
To one, whom Nature meant to be a lord. Harte. 

12. One has ſometimes a plural, either when it 
fands for ons indefinitely ; as, the great ones 

of the d: or when it relates to ſome thing go- 
ing before, aud is oply tbe repreſentative of the 


It is uſed ſometimes a 


Baker. 


i 


Þ + 


ONTI 


whether ſingular or plural, is in my ear not very 
elegant, yet is uſed by good authors. 
Be not found here ; SY gay” 1 era 
7 c. 
Does the ſon receive a natural life? The ſub- 
ject enjoys a civil one: that's but the matter, this 
the form. Holyday 
Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring 
benefit to the world, than ſuch rainous os as are 
dyed in human blood. Glurville. 
He that will overlook the true reaſon of a thing 
which is but ane, may eaſily find many falſe ones, 
error being infinite. Tillotſon. 
The following plain rules and directions, are 
not the leſs uſeful becauſe they are plain as. Att. 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are 
wholly employed on their ſleeping ones. Addiſon. 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad ſo- 


had he been inveſted with an authority limited by 
law. Addiſon's Frecholder. 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary 
men, hath been imputed to divers cauſes that need 
not be ſet down, when ſo obvious an oe occurs, 
that when a great genins appears, the dunces are 
all in conſpiracy againſt him. Swift. 
13. One anatber, is a mode of ſpeech very 
frequent; as, they Ive one another; that is, one of 
them kues anner: the ſlorm beats the trees againſt one 
another; that is, one ogainſt another. 

In democratical governments, war did com- 


d. monly unite the minds of men; when they had 


enemies abroad, they did not contend with one an- 
ther at home. Davenant. 

Ox x berry, n. ſ. [aconitum, Latin.] Woli'sbane, 
O'NEEY ED. adj, [one and eye.] Having only one 


or monk'sbane. 
eye. 
The ſign- poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 


The oncey'd heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 
The mighty family 
Of oneey'd brothers haſten to the ſhore. Addiſon. 


OxEiRockY TICAL, adj. | wugixgiloxis, Gr. oneiro- 
critique, Fr. it ſhould therefore according to ana- 
logy be written onirocritical*and onirocritick. | Inter- 
pretative of dreams, 

If a man has no mind to paſs x Kanda gr from 
his imagined to his real circumſtances, he may 
employ himſelf in that new kind of obſervation 
which my oncicr ical correſpondent has directed 
him to make. Addiſon' : Spectator. 

Oxttrocal'TICR. . f. [wuigmplad;, Gr.] An 
interpreter of dreams. 

Having ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I do 
not find in any quarter of the town an oneirocritick, 
or an interpreter of dreams. Addiſon's Spectator. 
O'xextss. n. . from a.] Unity, the quality 
of being one. 

Our God is one, or rather very 2neneſs and mere 
unity, having nothing but itſelf in itſelf, and not 
conſiſting, as all things do beſides God, of many 
things. Hocker. 

The onengſt of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring 
to the ſeveral hypoſtaſes, is the one eternal indivi- 
ſible divine nature, and the eternity of the ſon's 
generation, and his co-eternity, and his conſub- 
ſtantiality with the Father when he came down 
from Heaven and was incarnate. Hammond. 

O'NnzRARY. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraiſe, Fr. 
Fitted for carriage or burthens ; compriſing a bur- 
then. 

To O/'NERATE. v. a. [onero, Lat.] To load; to 
durthen. 

Ox RV TIOx. . /. [from onerate.] The act of 
loading. p Die. 
O' NERO US. adj, [onrreux, Fr. oneroſus, Latin. ] 
Burthenſome ; oppreſſive. 

A baniſhed perſon, abſent out of neceſſity, re- 
tains all things onerous to himſelf, as a puniſhment 
for his crime. Ayliffe. 
ORION. 2. /. [eigen, French; cepe.] A plant. 
If the boy have not a woman's gift 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears 
An onion will do well. Shakeſp. Tam. of Sb. 


antecedent noun. This relative mode of ſpeech, f 


vereign, who might poſlibly have been a good one, 


ONS 
This is ev'ry cook's opinion, 

No ſav ry diſh without an onion 7 

But leſt your kiffing ſhould be ſpoil'd, . 

Your oniam muſt be thoroughly boil'd. Suiſh 
O'nLy. adj. ¶ from one, onely, or on«like f 
1. Single; one and no more. 
Of all whom fortune to my ſword did bring, 


This eny man was worth the conquering. Dryden. 


2. This and no other. 

The only child of ſhadeful Savernake. Draytoe. 

The logick now in uſe has long poſſeſſed the 

chair, as the only art taught in the ſchools for tle 

direction of the mind ia the ſtudy of the ſciences. 
Locke, 

3. This above all other: as, he is the one man 
for muſick. 

O'xLy. adv. 

1. Simply; ſingly ; merely; barely. 

I propoſe my thoughts any as conjectures. Burn, 
The poſterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of 
their fathers vices ; and that not only by a juſt judg- 
ment, but from the natural courſe of things. Ti/let, 

All who deſerve his love, he makes his own ; 
And to be lov'd himſelf, needs only to be known. 

Dryden, 

The praRtice of virtue is attended not any with 
preſent quiet and ſatisfaction, but with comfort- 
able hope of a future recompence. Nelſon. 

Nor muſt this contrition be exerciſed by us, 
only for groſſer evils; but when we live the beſt. 


Male. 

2. So and no otherwiſe. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 
was evil continually. Gen. Vi. 5. 

3- Singly without more: as, only begotten, 

O'8oOMANCY. . . [aa and . Divina. 
tion by a name. 
Deſtinies were ſuperſtitiouſly, by onomancy, de- 
ciphered out of names, as though the names and 
natures of men were ſuitable, and fatal neceſſities 
concurred herein with voluntary motion. Camden, 

OnoMA'NTICAL, adj. [waa and C.] Pre- 
diting by names. 

Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of 
his wars againſt the Romans, an anmantical or 
name-wiſard Jew, willed him to ſhut up a num- 
ber of ſwine and give ſome of them Roman 
names, others Gothiſh names with ſeveral marks, 
and there to leave them. 15 
O NSE T. . /. [on and ſet.] 

1. Attack; ſtorm; aſſault; firſt brunt. 
As well the foldier dieth, which ſtandeth 
as he that gives the braveſt once. 

All breathleſs, weary, faint, 
Him ſpying, with freſh o»ſ-s he affail'd, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming queint, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great cons 


Kill, 


Sidney 


ſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. Sp-nſer, 
The 
Of battle new began, ruſhing ſound 
Of onſet. Milion's Paradiſe 
Sometimes it gains a point; and preſently it 


finds itſelf b and beaten off; yet ſtill it re- 
news the ont, attacks the difficulty afreſh ; plants 
this reaſoning and that argument, like ſo many in» 
tellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way into 
the obſtinate encloſed truth. South, 
Without men and proviſions it is impoſſible to 


ſecure conqueſts that are made in the firſt onſers of 

an invaſion. r 
Obferve 

The firſt impetvous o»ſ#s of his grief; 


Uſe every artiſice to Keep him ſtedfaſt, Phi//pr, 
2. Something added or ſet on by of orna- 
mental appendage. This ſenſe, fa "Nicholſon 13 
ſtill retained in Northumberland, where ont 
P 
will wi ite t 
And for an onſet, Titus, to . y 
Thy name and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I make my empreſs. S Tit. At. 
To ONE T. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſet up- 
on; to begin. Not uſed. 
This for a while was hotly onſetted and a reaſon» 


I am aſs, am eniaz-eyed. = Shateſ. Aut. . 


ale price offered, but ſoon couled again... C. 
| o- 


* 
» 


4 


OOZ 


OxsLavont. 4 /. ſo and flay. See St Aus- 
R. ] Attack; ſtorm ; onſet. ' Not in uſe. 
They made a halt 


To view the ground, and where t' aſſault, 
Then call'd a council, which was beſt, 


By ſiege or on to inveſt 

The enemy ; and 'twas agreed 

By ſtorm and cn aug be to proceed. Headibras. 
OxTo'LocisT. 9 ontology.] One who 

conſiders the affectious of being in general; a me- 

taphy ſician. 


OxTo'LocisT. sf. Joe 
ence of the affections of being in general; meta- 
phyſicks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong 
to various beings, are copiouſly —_ of in meta- 

ſicks, or more properly . Watti's Logick. 

8 — ady. Fee Saxon.] 2 

1. Forward ; progreſſively. 


My lord, 
When you went onward on this ended action 
{ 1ook'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye. Shat-ſpeare. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat 
The monſter moving o-ward, came as faſt 
With horrid ſtrides. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
Him thro' the ſpicy foreſt . come 
Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he ſat 
Of his cool bow'r. Ai , Par. Loft. 
Not one looks back ward, oxward ſtill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. Pope. 
2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 
Philoxenus came to ſee how onward the fruits 
were of his friend's labour. Sidney. 
You are already ſo far onward of your way, that 
you have forſaken the imitation of ordinary con- 
verſe. Dryden 
3. Somewhat farther. 
A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, and a little farther on. 
Milian 
Ox vA. n. /. It is found in two different ſenſes 
in ſcripture— The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, and 
the ſtone onyx. The greateſt part of commen- 
rators explain it by the onyx or odoriferous ſhell. 
The onyx is fiſhed for in the Indies, where grows 
the ſpicanardi, the food of this fiſh, and what makes 
its ſhell ſo aromatick. Calmet. 
Take ſweet ſpices, onycha, and galbanum. Fd. 
Oxy x. „ ſ. Urt.] The onyx is a ſemipellucid 
rem, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, but the 
blu«c1th, white Kind, with brown and white zones, 
ts the true cnyx legit ima of the ancients. Hill. 
Nor are her rare endowments to be ſold 
For glittering ſand by Ophir ſhown, 
The blue-ey'd ſaphir, or rich c ſtone. Sandys. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat 
kind: it is of a dark horny colour, in which is a 
plate of a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red: 
when on one or both ſides the white, there hap- 
pens to he alſo a plate of a reddiſh or freſh colour, 
the jewellers call the ſtone a ſardonyx. MHoodw. 
OOZE. ». /. [either from ca, waters, French; 
or ber, wetneſs, Saxon. | 
1. mud ; mire at the bottom of water; 


My fon i' th“ e is bedded. Shakeſpeare. 
Some carried up into their grounds the ooze or 
falt water mud, and found good profit . 


ew. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his rev'rend head, 
Deep in his coze he ſought his ſedgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryd. 
2. Soft flow; ſpring. This ſeems to be the 
meaning in Prior. 
From his firſt fountain and beginning ooze, 
Down to the ſea each brook and torrent 8 
r20r 


3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 
To Oozx. v. x. [from the noun.] To flew by 
ealth ; to run gently z to drain away. 
When the contracted li were cramp'd, 
ev'n then 
A wat'riſh humour ſwell'd and cd agen. Dry. 
The lilly drinks 
The lad vill, ſcarce t thro the grafs. 


and u.] The ſci-| Cl 


] 


* 


* aue appointed to deſtruction. A 


O PE 
Oo r. adj. [from o. Miry; muddy ; 
ſlimy. 


From his oozy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. 


Pope. 

To Ora'caTE. v. a. [opars, Latin.] To ſhade; 
to cloud ; to darken ; to obſcure. 

The ſame corpuſcles upon the unſtopping of the 
glaſs, did opacare that part of the air they _— in. 

oyle. 
OyracrTy. . . [opacits, Fr. opacitas, Latin. 
oudineſs ; want of — cakes age J 
Can any thing eſcape eyes in whoſe gem 
there is no opacity ? rown. 

Had there not been any night, ſhadow, or o- 
city, we ſhould never have had any determinate 
conceit of darkneſs. Glanville, 

How much any body hath of colour, ſo much 
hath it of opacity, and by ſo much the more unfit is 
it to tranſmit the ſpecies. Ray on Creation. 

The leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies, are in 'ome 
meaſure tranſparent ; and the opacity of thoſe bo- 
dies ariſeth from the multitude of refleionscauſed 
in their internal parts. Newton, 

Ora'cous. adj. [ofacus, Latin.] Dark; ob- 
ſeure ; not tranſparent. 

When he perceives that opacous bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal 
diffuſion through the whole place that it irradiates, 
he can have no difficulty to allow air, that is di- 
aphanous, and more ſubtile far than they, and con- 
ſequently diviſible into leſſer atoms; and having 
leſſer pores, gives leſs ſcope to our eyes to miſs 


light. Digby. 
Upon the firm ws globe 
Of this round world, whoſe firſt convex 
divides 

The luminious inferior orhs, inclos'd 

From chaos, and th' inroad of darkneſs old, 

Satan alighted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Or AL. n. . . Latin.] The opal is a very 
elegant and ſingular kind of ſtone, it hardly comes 
within the rank of the pellucid gems, being much 
more opake, and leſs hard. Ir is in the pebble 
ſhape, from the head of a pin to the bigneſs of a 
walnut. It is naturally bright, and ſhows all its 
beauty without the help of the lapidary : in co- 
lour it reſembles the fineſt mother of pearl; its 
baſis ſeems a hluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a 
property of reflecting all the colours of the rain- 
bow, as turned differently to the light. Hil. 

Thy mind is a very n. $ 7 

Th' empyreal heav'n, extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round; 

With opa/ tow'rs, and battlements adorn'd 

Of living ſaphir. Milian't Par. 2 

We have this ſtone from Germany, and is the 
fame with the opal of the ancients. Woodward. 

Or. adj. | opacus, Latin. ] Dark ; not tranſ- 
parent ; . 


They 

Shot upward ſtill direct, whence no way round 

Shadow from body opagre can fall. Miltun. 

Theſe diſappearing fixt ſtars were actually ex- 
tinguiſhed and turned into more 9paqre and groſs 
planet-like bodies. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

To Or R. v. a. open, Saxon ; op, Iſlandick, 

To O'ren. j a hole. Obe is uſed only in p0- 
etry, when one ſyllable is more convenient than 
two. 

1. To uncloſe; to unlock ; to put into ſuch a 
ſtate as that the inner parts may be ſeen or en- 
tered : the contrary to tut. 

The world's mine oyſter, 
Which I with ſword will por. Chat par c. 

Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakeſpeare. 

They conſent to work us harm and woe, 

To pc the gates, and ſo let in our foe, Fairfax. 

If a man oper a pit and not cover it, and an ox 
fall therein, the owner of the pit ſhall make it 
good. # Execd. xxi. 23 

Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall do 
you any hurt ; howbeit they would not unto 
ham. 1 Mac. v. 43. 

thy mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of all 


OPE 


thi and firſt bohold 


Adam, now 
Th' effects 


wrought 
In ſome to ſpring from thee. AſiPon. 
The draw-bridges at Amſterdam part in the 
middle, and a veſſel, though under fail, may paſs 
them without the help of any one on ſhore; for 
the maſt- head, or break-water of the ſhip bearing 
againſt the bridge in the middle, opens it. Brown, 
Our fleet Apollo ſends, 
Where Tuſcan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus «pes his holy tource. 
When fiſt you o- your doors, and paſſing by, 
The fad ill men d object meets your eye. Dryd. 
My old wounds are oper'd at this view, 
And in my murd'rer's preſence bleed anew. 


Dryden. 
When the matter is made, the ſide muſt be 
opened to let it out. tb buthnot. 


2. To ſhow ; to diſcover. 
The Engliſh did adventure far for to open the 
north parts of America. Abba: Der. World: 
3. To divide; to break. 
The wall of the cathedral church was opened by 
an earthquake, and ſhut again by a ſecond. Addi/er. 
4. To explain to diſcloſe. 
Some things wiſdom op-neth by the ſacred books 
of ſcripture, ſome things by the giorious works of 
nature. Hooker, 
Paul reaſoned with them out of the ſcriptures, 
opening and alledging, that Chriſt muſt needs have 
uffered and riſen again from tie dead. .. 
After the Earl of Lincoln was flain, the king 
oþ-ned himfelf to ſome of his council, that he was 
orry for the earl's death, becauſe by him he mighr 
have known the bottom of his danger. Bacon. 
Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an exqui- 
fite notice of their perſons and behaviour, and 
d himſelf to ſome of his train, that he thought 
them to be gentlemen of much more worth tham 
their habits bewrayed. Mott. 
A friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf 
into a new pleaſure; and by opening his mis far - 
tunes, leaves part of them behind him. Colliers 
To begin; to make the initial exhibition. 
You retained him only for the opening of yous 
cauſe, and your main lawyer is yet behind. Dryden. 
Homer opt his poem with the utmoſt ſimpli- 
city and modeſty ; he continually grows upon the 
reader. | Notes on Odyſſey. 
Þ om 


To Op EN. f 
1. To uncloſe itſelf ; not to remain ſhut ; n 


to continue cloſed. 
The hundred doors 
Ope of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirlwind roars 
ithin a cave. 

Unnumber'd treaſures pe at once, 

From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddeſs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
2. To bark. A term of hunting. 

If I cry out thus upon no trial, never truſt me 
when In again. Shateſs. Merry Wives of I ind. 
The night our actions done by day; 
As hounds in ſleep will «fe» for their prey. Dryd. 
Hark! the dog peri, take thy certain aim; 
The woodcock flatters. Gay's Rural Sports. 
Oye. adj. | Ops is ſcarcely uſed but by old 
nd authors, and by them in the prune 
tive not figurative ſenſe, ] 
1. Uncloſed; not ſhut. 

The gates are pr now prove good ſeconds ; 
'Tis for the followers fortune widens them ; 
Not for the fliers. Shakeſp. Coriolumu:. 

Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke v 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o' th' building. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an oper lets 
ter in his hand. Neb. vi. 5. 
With the ſame key ſet oe the door 
Wherewith you loc d it faſt before. Chav. 
Thro' the gate, 


Wide open and unguarded, Satan paſs d. Mika. 
. They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with cen arms embrac'd ber choſen 


Be 


| 


102 


am, and put him to an ee 


„„ 
Ne, when Eneas on the plain appears 
Mects him with pen arms and falling tears. Dry. 
The bounce broke ope the door. Dryden. 
The door was pc, they blindly grope the way, 


Dryden. 


2. Plain; apparent; evident; publick. 
They crucify to themſelves the Son of God 
» ſhame. Heb. vi. 6. 
He irefully enrag'd would needs to open arms. 
Drayton. 
Tir under- work, tranſparent, ſhews tao plain: 
Where open ucts accuie, th' excuſe is vain. Dan. 
3- Not wearing diſguiſe; clear; artleſs; fin- 

cere. 

He was ſo ſecret therein, as not daring. to be 
open, that to no creature he ever ſpoke of it. Side. 
Lord Cordes, the otter he was againſt the Eng- 


liſh in time of war, had the more credit in a nego- 


nation of peace; and beſides was held a man per 
and of ood ſaith. Bacon, 
The French are always open, familiar, and talka- 
tive; the Italians itiff, ceremonious, and reſerved. 
Addiſon. 

This reſerved myſterious way of acting towards 
perſons, who in right of their polts expected a 
more pen treatment, was imputed to ſome hidden 


deſign. 5 Swift. 
His generous, eu, undeſ:guing heart 
Has begg d his rival to ſolicit for him. Audiſen. 
4. Not clouded; clear. 
With dry eves, and with an o look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace 
: Tien ſhall thy Craggs 
On the caſt ore another Pollio thine ; 
With «ſpect p ſhall erect his head, Pope. 


c. Not hidden ; expoſed to view. 

In that little ſpot of ground that lies hetween 
thoſe two great oceans of eternity, we are to exer- 
ciſe our thoughts, and lay open the treaſures of the 
divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in this part of na- 
ture and providence. | Burnet. 

Moral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe 
t diſcover the certainty of their truths : they lie 
not open as natural characters engraven 3 

. : Cs 

6. Not reſtrained ; not denied; not precluded. 

F Demetrius and the craftſmen have a matter 
againſt any man, the law is open, and there are de- 
puties ; let them implead one another. 2: xix. 

7. Not cloudy ;. not gloomy. 

An pen and warm winter portendeth a hot and 
dry fummer. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

8. Uncovered. 

Here is better than the air. 
And when at Lift in pity, you will die, 

III watch your birth of immortality ; 

Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair: 

And teach you your firſt flight in pr air. Dryden. 
9. Expoſed; without defence. 

The ſervice that I truly did his life, 

Hath left me open to all injuries. Shak, Henry IV. 
10. Attentive. 

Thine eyes are 9: upon all the ſons of men, 
to give every one according to tus ways. 

Fer. xxxii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 

and his ears are oe unto their cry. Eſ. xxxiv. 15. 
Oer EN ER. 3. . from open. | 

3. One that opens; one that unlocks ; one that 


uncloſes. 
x True opener of mine eyes, 
Much betters ſeerns this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt. 
5 Milton, 

2. Explainer ; interpreter. 

To us, th' imagin'd voice of heavm itſelſ; 
The very ener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the ſanctuies of heav'n, 
And our dull workings. Shak, Henry IV. 

3. That which ſeparates; diſuniter. 

There may be ſuch pen, of compound bodies, 
becauſe there wanted not ſome experiments in 
which it appeared. Boy li. 


OrENXVED. adj. [oper and cye.] Vigilant; 
watchful. : 
Wule you here do ſnoripg lie, , 


Shak. A. Lear. 


OPE 


rons ; liberal; munificent. 

Good heav'n who renders mercy back fur mercy, 
With penbanded bounty ſhall repay you. Rawwe. 

OyEXHEA'KTED, adj, [open and beart.] Gene- 
rous ; candid ; not meanly ſubtle, 

I know him well; he's free and oprnbearted. Dry. 

Of an epenbeartcd generous miniſter you are not 
to ſay that he was in an irtrigue to betray his 
country; but in an intrigue with a lady. Arbuthn, 
 OvexXHEARTEDNESS, . ſ. [opinand bart, | Li- 
-berality ; fraukneſs ; ſincerity ; munificeuce; ge- 
neroſity. | 

O'vexING. n. /. {from o.] 5 

1. Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the 
cracks and openings of the earth. Mood. Not. Hiſt. 
2 Diſcovery at a diſtance ; faint knowledge ; 

wn. 

God has been pleaſed to diſſipate this confuſion 
and chaos, and to give us ſome openings, ſome 
dawnings of liberty and ſettlement. South's Serm. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light; 
you ſhone to us from afar, and diſcloſed your firſt 
beam on diſtant nations. Dryden. 

O' HNL x. adv. [ from open.] 

1. Publickly; not ſecretly ; in ſight ; not ob- 
ſcurely. | 

Their actions always ſpoken of with great ho- 
hour, are now called open into queſtion, Hooker. 
Prayers are faulty, not whenſoever they be 
openly made, but when hypocriſy is the cauſe of 
open praying. . Hooker. 

Why ſhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear ſo openly. 

| I knew the time, 
Now full, that I no more ſhould live obſcure, 
But pen begin, as beſt becomes 
The authority which I deriv'd from heav'n. 
Milton. 

How groſly and open'y do many of us contradict 
the precepts of the 1 by our ungodlineſs and 
' worldly lufts. Tillotſox. 

We expreſs our thanks by openly owning. o 
parentage, and paying our eormian.” "ns to 
God on this day's ſolemnity. Atzrbury. 
2. Plainly ; apparently; evidently ; without diſ- 


guiſe. 
Darah 
Too cel does love and hatred ſhow : 


Shak. 


Oentyed conſpiracy p | 
is time doth take, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Or ENA UR. ad Cohn W L 2 


j 


A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 


OyexnMovu'THED. adj. [open and mouth, ] Gree- 
dy; ravenous; clamorous ; vociferous. 

Up comes a lion openmoutbed toward the aſs, 

L' Eftrange. 

O'erxxNESS. u. ſ. | from open.T 

t. Plainneſs; elcarneſs; freedom from obſcu- 
rity or ambiguity. 

Deliver with more openneſt your anſwers 
To my demands, Shakeſp. Cymbeliuc. 

2. Plainneſs ; freedom from diſguiſe. 

The noble p.n-{s and freedom of his reflexions, 
are expreſſed in lively colours. Felton on the Claſſ. 

Theſe letters all written in the opemne/s of friend- 
ſhip, will prove what were my real ſentiments. 


Pope's Letters, 

O'PERA. n. /. [ Italian. 

An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, repreſen- 
ted by vocal and inſtrumental muſick, adorned 
with ſcenes, machines, and dancing. Dy» yd. Pref. 

You will hear what plays wereacted that week, 
which was the fineſt ſong in the opera. Law, 

O'r £xABLE. adj. [from operer, Latin.] To be 
done; practicable. Not in uſe. 

Being uncapable of operab/z circumſtances, or 
rightly to judge the prudentiality of affairs, they 
only gaze upon a viſible ſucceſs, and thereafter 
condemn cr cry up the whole progreſſion. Brown, 

O'e ERANT. adj. [operant, Fr.] Active; hav- 
ing power to produce any effect. A word not in 
uſe, though elegant. 

Earth, yield me roots ! 
Who ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy molt operaw poiſen. Shateſp. — 


O P E 


To OP ERATE. VU. A. | oper or, Lat. 
To act; to have agency; to produce : Wit 
en before the ſubject of operation. 

The virtues of private perſons operate but on a« 
few; their ſphere of action is narrow, and their 
influence is confined to it. Altterbur y. 

Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by im- 


pulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodies 


operate inn. Locke. 
It can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and there. 
by produce diſtinct ideas, Locke, 
A plain convincing reaſon operates on the mind, 
both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long as 
they live. Swift, 
Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of 
indifference to this or the contrary, the effect wilt 
be contingent, and tlie certain knowledge of it be- 
longs only to God. Matte. 
Or ERA /TIOx. v. ſ. [.peratio, Lat. operaticn, Fr.] 
1. Agency; production of effects; influence. 
There are in men ations, natural, rational, 
ſupernatural, ſome politick, ſome finally eccleſi- 


aſtical. Hooker, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, i 


Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Sh. X. Lear. 

All operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and 
imagination, work at diſtance, and not at touch. 

Bacen's Natural Hife y. 

Waller's preſence had an extraordinary oper ation 


to procure any thing deſired. Clarendon, 
The tree whoſe operation brin 
Knowledge of good or ill, ſhun to taſte. Milton, 


If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glaſſes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams 


ſpirit. Boyle. 

Speculative painting, without the aſſiſtance of 
manual operation, can never attain to perfection, 
but ſlothfully languiſhes ; for it was not with his 
tongue that Apeliles performed his noble works. 

A Dryden's Dufreſuiy. 

I ſie pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are the 
effects of its operation on the ſtomach and guts by 
the ſize, motion, and figure of its inſenſible ous 
Sc. 

2. Action; effect. This is oſten confounded 
with the former ſenſe. 

Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in ths 
ſtrife, wiſh, or purpoſe, but in the actual p- 
trons of good life. Hammond. 

Many medicinal drugs of rare operations. Hey!lyn, 

That falſe fruit 
Far other cperation firſt diſplay'd, 
Carnal deſire inflaming. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

The officers appointed, and the powers exer- 
ciſed in the church, by their inſtitution and opera» 
tion are holy. . Pear ſors 

In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his 
body as well as other ſenſeleſs matter has colour, 
warmth and ſoftneſs. But theſe qualities are not 
ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but are rations of fan- 


cy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
3- [In chirurgery.] The of the art of 
healing which depends on the uſe of inſtruments, 


4. The motions or employments of an army. 
O'PERATIVE. adj. | from operate. ] Having the 
power of acting; having forcible agency; active; 
vigorous ; efficacious. 

To be over curious in ſearching how God's all- 
piercing and operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave 


form to the matter of the univerſal, is a ſearch 


like unto his, who not contented with a known 

ford, will preſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers - 

in all parts where he is ignorant of ria re? 
vighs 


Many of the nobility endeavoured to make them- 
ſelves popular, by ſpeaking in parliament againſt 
thoſe things which were moſt grateful to his ma- 
jeſty ; and he thought a little diſcountenance upon . 
thoſe perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit within 
themſelves, or make the poiſon of it leſs — 
upon othext. 0 _ 


| 


may eaſily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 


* 
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In actions of religion we ſhould be zealous, ac- 
five, and operative, ſo far as prudence will admit. 
Taylor. 

This circumſtance of the promiſe muſt ries life 
to all the reſt, and make them operative toward 
the producing of good life. Decay of Viety. 
It holds in all operative principles, eſpecially in 
morality ; in which, not to proceed, is certainly 


w go backward. South, 
The will is the conclaſion of an operative ſyllo- 
giſm. ar ri. 


Or TOR. . .. | opratuer, Fr. from operate. 
One that per forms any act of the hand; one who 
produce any effect. 

An imaginary operator opening the firſt with a 
great deal of nicety, upon a curſory view it ap- 
peared like the head of another. Addiſon's Spe. 

To adminiſter this doſe, there cannot be fewer 
than fifty thouſand operators, allowing one operator 
to every thirty. Swift. 


Or AO“ K. adj. [operoſu;, Latin.] Laborious ; | 


full of trouble and tediouſneſs. 

Such an 1 is purely imaginary, and 
alſo very operoſc ; they would be as hard put to it 
to get rid of this water, when the deluge was to 

e, as they were at firſt to procure it. Furnet. 

Written language, as it is more operaus, fo it is 
more digreſſed, and is permanent. Holder. 

Oruto/ryacons, adj. ( dog and $iyu.] Serpent- 
eating. Not uſed, ; 

All ſnakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualities 
as common opinion preſumeth ; as is confirmable 
from opbiapbagous nations, and ſuch as feed 
fe ts. Brown. 

pH1'TES. n./. A ſtone reſembling a ſerpent. 

Ophites has a duſky greeniſh ground, with ſpots 
of a lighter green, oblong, and uſually near ſquare. 

eule! 3 

OenTHA'LMICK. adj. miguey Fr. from 
dp N, Gr.] Relating to the eye. 

O'y4THALMY. v. /. [ophtbalmie, French; from 
t N, Gr.] A diſeaſe of the eyes, being an 
inflaramation in the coats, eeding from arte- 
rious blood gotten out of the veſſels and collected 
into thoſe parts. Di#. 

The uſe of coo! applications, externally, is 
raoſt eaſy to the eye; but after all, there will 
ſometimes enſue a troubleſome ophthalmy, Sharp. 

O'y1aTE. v. ſ. A medicine that — ſleep. 

They choſe atheiſm as an opiate, to ſtill thoſe 
frightning apprehenſions of hell, by inducing a 
dullneſs and lethargy of mind, rather than to make 
uſe of that native and ſalutary medicine, a hearty 
repentance. Bentley. 

Thy thoughts and muſic change with ev'ry line; 
No ſameneſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, 
Which, with one uniſon of murmur flows, 
Opiate of inattention and repoſe. arte. 

O'e1AaT E. adj. Soporiferous ; ſomniferous ; nar- 
entick ; cauſing fleep. 

The particular ingredients of thoſe magical 
cintments, are oa. and ſoporiferous. For anoint- 
ing of the forehead and back bone, is wed for 
procuring dead ſleeps. Bacon, 

All their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his ie rod. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with ap ano- 
dyne or opiate quality refolvent of the byle, is 
proper for melancholy. Arbutbuts on Aliments. 

Oer ick. n. . Cui, Lat.] Workmanſhip; 
handiw | Dick. 

OeirickR. . /. [opifex, Lat.] One that per- 
forms any work; artiſt. A word not received. 

There is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor 
mortal artiſt, and the almighty op:ficer. Bentley's S. 

O/e1NABLE. adj. [ opinor, Lat.] Which _—_—_ 


thought. po 
Or WT ION. n. .. [opinor, Lat.] Opinion; no- 
tion. Dit. 
OrinAa'ToR, n. /. [opinor, Lat.] One who holds 


an opinion. : 
Conſider againſt what kind of opinators the rea- 


fon above given is levelled. Haic's Origin of Maut. 


upon f p- 
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To Oer. u. . [eine, Latin.) To think; to 
judge; to be of opinion. 

Fear is ague, that forſakes 

And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; 

And they'll 2pine they feel the pain 

And blows they felt to day, again. Hudibras. 

In matters of mere f; ation, it is not mate- 
rial to the welfare of government, or themſeves, 
whether they opine right or wrong, and whether 
they be philoſophers or no. South. 

But I, who think more highly of our kind 

Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground Po. 

Oe NAT VE. adj, e nion 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2. Imagined ; not proved. 

It is difficult to find out truth, becauſe it is in 
ſuch incoaſiderable p ions ſcattered in a maſs 
of opimiative uncertainties ; like the filver in Hiero's 
crown of gold. Glanville, 

Ovix1a'Tor. n. . [opiniatre, Fr.] One fond of 
his own notion ; inflexible ; adherent to his own 
opinion. 

What will not opinzators and ſelf-believing men 
diſpute of and make doubt of ? Rakigh. 

Eſſex left lord Roberts governour; a man of a 
ſour and ſurly nature, a great cpiniator, and one 
who muſt be overcome before he would believe 
that he could be ſo. Clarendon. 

For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from 
all his greatneſs, and forced to end his days in a 
mean condition; as it is pity but all ſuch politick 

ators ſhould. | South, 

OPINTA'TRE, adj. [ French. ] Obſtinate ; ſtub- 


In:ead of an able man, you deſire to have him 
Lan inſignificant wrangler, opiniatre in diſcourſe, 
and priding himſelf in contradicting others. Locke. 

Oe 1814'TRETY. I/ [opiniatrete”, Fr. ] Obſti- 

Ov 1INIATRY, } nacy ; inflexibility ; deter- 
mination of mind; ſtubborneis. This word, 
though it hath been tried in different forms, is not 
yet received, nor is it wanted. 

Leſt popular 9pinatry ſhould ariſe, we will de- 
liver the chief opinions. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 

The one ſet the thoughts upon wit and falſe 
colours, and not upon truth; the other teaches 
fallacy, wrangling and opintatr y. Locke on Education. 

So much as we ourſelves comprehend of truth 
and reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true 
knowledge. The floating of other men's opinions 
in our brains, make us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true: what 
in them was ſcience, is ia us but opiniatrety. Locke, 

I can paſs by opinie, and the buſy meddling 
of thoſe who thruſt them ſelves into every thing. 

Wardward"s Letters. 

I was extremely concerned at his 9piniatrety in 
leaving me: but he ſhall not get rid fo, Pope. 

OPUNION. . /. [ pinn, Fr. opinio, Lat.] 

1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proof or 
certain knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfe& 
thing, ſettled in the imagination, but never arriv- 
ing at the ing, there to obtain the tinc- 
ture of reaſon. Bin Jonſon. 

Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtand. 
ing is ſo far gained by evidence of probability, 
that it rather inclines to one perſuaſion than to 
another, yet not altogether without a mixture of 
uncertainty or doubting. Hale. 

Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and doth 
by degrees diſcover and unmaſk that fallacy of un- 
grounded perſuaſions; but confirms the dictates 
and ſentiments of nature. Wilkins. 

Bleſt be the princes who have fought 
For pompous names, or wide dominion. 
Since by their error we are taught, $ 


That happineſs is but opinion. 
2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 

Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom hath made it law, 
there it hath force only according to the ſtrength 

vf reaſon and circumſtances joined with it, or as 

it ſhews the pn and judgment of them that 


made it; but not at all as i had any n 
— c ö 


ing power of obedience. | 


dun. mor violent manner; the ſpirits 


OPT 

Can they make it out againſt the common ſent 
and % Of all mankind, that there is no ſuch” 
thing as a future ſtate of miſery for ſuch as have 
lived ill here. Sauth. 

Charity itſelf commands us, where we know 
no ill, to think well of all; but friendſhip, that 
always goes a pitch higher, gives a man a peculiar 
right and claim to the good opinion of his 1 

. Sau 

We may allow this to de his opinion concerning 
heirs, that where there are divers children, the 
eldeſt ſon has the right to be heir. Locke, 

Philoſophers are of »pimon, that infinite ſpace is 
poiſeſſed by God's infinite omnipreferice. Locle. 

A ſtory out of Boccalini ſufficiently ſhews us 
the opinion that judicious author enterta ned of ti 
criticks. 3 AAddijor. 

1. Favourable judgment. f 

n actions of arms ſmall matters are of great 
moment, eſpecially when they ſerve to raiſe an 
epi of commanders, x Hayward. 

Howfſoever I have no opinicn of thoſe things; 
yet ſo much I conceive to be true, that ſtrong 
imagination hath more force upon things living, 
than things merely inanimate. vor. 

Ha woman had no eiiien of her own perſon 
and dreſs, ſhe would never be angry at thote who 
are of the pi40g with herſelf. Law, 

To Oe1'x10x. v. a. { from the noun. ] To opine; 
to think. A word out of uſe, aud unworthy of 
revival. 5 

The Stoicks opinioned the ſouls of wiſe men 
dwell about the moon, and thofe fools wandered” 
about the earth: whereas the Epicureans held no- 
thing after death. Bron. 

That the ſoul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimenſion, is generally opinioned. Glanville. - 

Oyi/x10NAT1VE, adj. [ from opinion. ] Fond of 
preconceived notions ; ſtubborn. 

Striking at the root of try and opinionative 
aſſurance, would be no hindrance to the world's 
improvement. Glanville, 

One would rather chuſe a reader, without art, - 
than one ill inſtructed with learning, but opiniona- - 
tive and without judgment. Furnet's Theo. of the E. 

Oy!'x108NATIVELY, adv. | from opinicnative. ] 
Stubbornly. | WY 

Oer'x10NATIVENESS. #. ſ. | from opinionative. | 
Obſtinacy. . 

Oyr/x10x15T. 1. ſ. [opinioniſte, Fr. from opinion. 
One fond of his own —_— 1 

Every conceited opinion! up an infallible” 
chair in his own brain. . Glanville to Albius, 

Oy!rARous, adj. | opiparus, Lat.] Ms 

Orirut er tox. v. .. [opitulativ, Lat.] An aid- 
ing; a helping. Dic. 

O'e10UM. u. ſ. A juice, partly of the reſinous, 
partly of the gummy kind. It is brought to us in 
tlat cakes or maſſes very heavy and of a denſo- 
texture, not perfectly dry: its colour is a dark 
browniſh yellow ; its ſmell is of a dead faint 
kind; and its taſte very bitter and very acrid, It 


is brought from Natolia, Egypt, and the Eaſt In- 


dies, produced from the white garden poppy ;“ 
with which the fields of Aſia- Minor are in many 
laces fown, When the heads grow to maturity, 
— are yet ſoft, green and full of juice, inciſious 
are made in them, and from every one of theſe a 
few drops flow of a milky juice, which ſoon har. 
dens into a ſolid conſiſtence. The fineſt oi pro- 
ceeds from the firſt inciſions. What we gene- 
rally have is the mere crude juice, worked up 
with. water, or honey ſufficient to bring it into 
form. Externally applied it is emollient, relax 
ing and diſcutient, and greatty promotes ſuppura- - 
tion. A moderate doſe of p taken internally, 
is generally under a grain, yet cuſtom will make 
people bear a dram, but in that caſe nature is viti- - 
ated. Its firſt effect is the making the patient + 
cheerful ; it' removes melancholy, and diffipates 
the dread of danger; the Turks always take it 
when they go to battle : it afterwards quiets t 
ſpirits, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes to Meep. Aſter 
the e is over, the-pain generally — ura 
wer 


ö 


— 
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than before, and the pulſe languid. An immode- 


rate doſe of opium brings on drunkenneſs, cheer- 
fulneſs and loud laughter, at firſt, and, after 
many teri ible ſymptoms, death itſelf. Thoſe who 
Have accuſtomed themſelves to an immoderate uſe 
of opium are apt to be faint, idle and thoughtleſs ; 
they loſe their appetite, and grow old before their 
time. ; Hill. 
Sleep hath forſook and giv'n me o'er 
Yo death's benumbing opium as my only cure. Mili. 
The colour and tatte of gpium are, as well as its 
 Coporific or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primory qualities, whereby it 1s fit- 
ted to produce different operations on different 
Parts of our bodies. Locke. 
O'erLE-TREE. n. ſ. [opulus, ople, and trie.] A 
ſort of tree. Ainſworth. 
OPOB ALSAMUM, n. ſ. [ Latin. ] Balm of Gi- 


lead. 

OPO/PON AX. n. ſ. Lat.] A gum refin in ſmall 
| loofe granules, and ſometimes in large maſles, of 
2 ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and ex- 
tremely bitter taſte; brought to us from the Eaſt, 
and known to the Greeks ; but we are entirely 
' $gnoraat of the plant which produces this * 

8 lits 

O'erinay. «. ſ. [oppidans, Latin.) A town(- 
man; an inhabitant of a town. 

ToOrprcxERATE. v. a. | ppignero, Latin ] To 
pledge; to pawn. Not in uſe. 

The duke of Guiſe Hemy was the greateſt 
uſurer in France, for that he had turned all his 
eſtate into obligations; meaning that he had ſold 
and oppignorated all his patrimony, to give large 
donatives to other men. Bacon. 

Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the 
xeftoring Rouſſillion and Perpignan, oppignorated 
to them. Bacen. 

To O'PPILATE. v. a. [oppilo, Lat. oppiler, Fr. 
To heap up obſtruction. 

OyyiLa'T1ON. u. f. [-ppilation, French ; from 
oppilate.] Obſtruction ; matter heaped together. 

The ingredients preſcribed in their ſubſtance 
actuate their ſpirits, reclude oppilation;, and mun- 
Cify the blood. | Har v 

O'ey1LATIVE. adj. [oppilative, French. ] Ob- 
Bructive. | 

OyyLe'TED. adj. [oppletus, Latin.) Filled; 
crowded, / 

Oryo'xexT. adj. Leffe, Latin,] Oppoſite ; 
adverſe. 

Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 

It was 9ppment to our ſearch ordain'd, = 

That joy ſtill ſought, ſhould never be _— 

; rior. 

Orro'xerT. . ſ. [oppor ns, Lat.] 

1. Antagoniſt ; adverſary 

2. One who begins the diſpute by raifing ob- 
jections to a tenet, correlative to the defendant or 
reſpondent. 

Inaſmuch as ye go about to deſtroy a thing 
which is in force, and to draw in that which hath 
not as yet been received, to impoſe on us that 
which we think not ourſ-lves bound unto ; that 
therefore ye are not to claim in any conference 
ether than the plaintiffs or oppon-rts part. Hooker, 
How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his 

office, and ſcaſonably commit the opponent with the 
reſpondent, live along practiſed moderator. More, 

OPPORK TU/NE. adj. [opportune, Fr. opportunus, 
Latin.] Seaſonable; convenient; fit; timely ; 
 wwell-nmed ; proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great 
king's felicity, being at the top of all worldly bliſs, 
and the perpetual conſtancy of his proſperous ſuc- 
ecſſcs, but an :pp:rtune death to withdraw him from 
any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 

| Will lift ns up in ſpite of fate, 

Nearer our ancient ſeat ; perhaps in view 

Of thoſe bright confines, whence with neigh- 

b'ring arms 

And of portune excurſion, we may chance 

Re-enter heav'n, Milter's Paradiſe Loft. 


Co ſider d every creature, which of all 
Moſt eppartine might ſerve his wiles ; and found 
The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field. Mill. 
OrzonTv'x5LY. adv. {from opportune. } Seaſon- 


— — 


o bp 
ably ; conveniently ; with opportunity either of 


time or place. 

He was reſolved to chuſe a war rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being ſituate ſo 
opportunely to annoy England either for coaſt or 
trade. | Bacon t Henry VII. 

Againſt theſe is a proper objection, that they 
offend uniformity ; whereof I am therefore oppor- 
tun. ly induced to ſay ſomewhat. ott 

The experiment does tu ] ſupply the defi- 
ciency. Boyle. 

O yorTvu'/xITyY. nf. [opportunite, Fr. opportu- 
nitas, Lat.] Fit time; fit place; time: conveni- 
ence ; ſuitableneſs of circumſtznces to any end. 

A wiſe man will make more cpportun:tres than 
he finds. Mens behaviour ſhould be like their ap- 
parel, not too ſtraight, but free for exerciſe. Bacon. 

Opportunity, like a ſudden guſt, 
Hath fwell'd my calmer thoughts into a tempeſt. 

Accurſed opporunity / = 
That work'ſt our thoughts into defires, deſires 
To reſolutions ; thoſe being ripe and quicken'd, 
Thou giv'ſ them birth, and bring'ſt them forth to 

action. Dezham, 
Tho' their advice be good, their counſel wiſe, 

Yet length ſtil! loſes op ortwnitics. Denham. 

I had an opportunity to ſee the clouds deſcend, and 
after it was paſt, to aſcend again ſo high as to get 
over part of the mountain. Brown's Travel. 

Neglect no /r of doing good, nor check 
thy deſire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may 
happen. Atterbury, 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long 
deſcriptions of the night. | rome. 

To OPPOSE. v. a. [per, Fr. oppone, Latin. ] 

1. To act againſt ;' to be adverſe; to hinder 


to reſiſt, 
There's no bottom, none 

In my voluptuouſneſs; and my deſire 

All continent impediments wou'd o'erbear, 
That did oppoſe my will. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

2. To put in oppoſition ; to offer as an antago- 
niſt or rival. 

If all men are not naturally equal, I am ſure 


all Naves are; and then I may, without preſump- 


tion, oppoſe my ſingle opinion to his. Locke. 
3- To place as an obſtacle. 
Since he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe 
My patience to his fury. Sale ple, M. of Veni-e. 

I thro' the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd race, 
Engag'd the heav'ns, oppos'd the ſtormy main; 
But billows roar'd and tempeſts rag'd in vain. Dryd. 

4. To place in front; to place over againſt, 

Her grace ſat down 

In a rich chair of ſtate ; ung freely 

The beauty of her perſon to the people. Shakeſp. 

To OferosE. v. u. 

1. To act adverſely. 

A ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppes'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter. Shak:ſpeare's King Leas. 

He practiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobility as 
were like to oppoſe againſt his miſchievous drift, 
and in ſuch ſort to encumber and weaken the reſt, 
that they ſhould be no impediments to him. Hay, 

2. To object in a diſputation ; to have the part 
of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet ſuppoſed to 
be right. 

Oeyo'sELESS. adj. [from oppoſe. ] Irreſiſtible ; 
not to be oppoſed. _ 

I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppo/el-ſs wills. Shakeſp. 


ſes ; antagoniſt ; enemy ; rival. 
Now the fair goddeſs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Miſguide thy op! oſers ſwords : bold gentleman ! 
Proſperity be thy page. Shakeſpeare” s Cor tolanus, 
Brave wits that have made eſſays worthy of im- 
mortality ; yet by reaſon of envious and more po- 
pular cppoſers, have ſubmitted to fate, and are al- 
moſt loſt in oblivion. Glanville. 
I do not ſee how the miniſters could have conti- 
nued in their ſtations, if their oppoſers had agreed a- 


Oeeo'sxn. . g. [from oppoſe. ] One that oppo- | 


OPP 
A hardy m chief, 
A pg o * — —— 
P „ adj. te, Fr. oppoſitus, Latin. 
1. Placed in front yy each other. ” 4 
To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 


In ſextile, ſquare, trine, and oppoſite, 
Of noxions efficacy. Me Paradiſe Loft, 


2. Adverſe; repugnant. 

Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling no- 
vels, by which the reader is miſled into another 
ſort of pleaſure, oppoſite to that which is deſigned 
in an epick . Dryden, 

This is a proſpect very uneaſy to the luſts and 
paſſions, and oppoſite to the ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh 

d blood. ; 

Contrary. 


an Rogers, 

tn this fallen ſtate of man religion begins with 
repentance and converſion, the two :e terms 
of which are God and fin, Tilbtſor. 

Particles of ſpeech Þ-ve divers, and ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſite ſigniſications. Locke. 

O'eyos1TE. u. J. Adverſary; opponent ; anta- 
goniſt ; enemy. 

To the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, the 
world is continually a froward oppoſite, a curious 
obſerver of their defects and imperfections; their 
virtues it afterwards as much admireth. Hooker, 

He is the moſt ſkilful, bloody, and fatal 9ppo/ire 
that you could have found in Illyria.  Shak:ſpeare. 

The knight whom fate or happy chance 

Shall grace his arms ſo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his «ppoſite, 

The prize of valour and of love thall gain. Dry. 

O'eprostTELY. adv. [from oppoſite,] 

1. In ſuch a fituation as to face each other. 

The leſſer pair are joined edge to edge, but not 


| ppoſitely with their points downward, but upward, 


| rew, 
2. Adverſely. 

I oft have ſeen, when corn was ripe to mow, 
And now in dry, and brittle ſtraw did grow, 
Winds from all quarters oppoſitely blow. May. 

O/ePoStTENESS. 2. ſ. [from oppoſite.] The ſtate 
of being oppoſite. 

12 081'TION. . /. Coon, French; of poſitiay. 
rin. 

r. Situation fo as to front ſomething oppoſed 2 
ſtanding over againſt, 

2. Hoſtile reſiſtance. * 

e 


Cry'd Oh ! and mounted; found no oppoſition 

From what he look'd for ſhould —_ Slal. 

Virtue which breaks thro' oppoſition, 

And all temptation can remove, 

Moſt ſhines, and moſt is acceptable above. Mile. 

He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the 
hazard of his own life, as an image of himſelf 
when he took Anchiſes on his ſhoulders, and bore 
him ſafe thro” the rage of the fire and the 9ppo/iricn 
of his enemies. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

3- Contrariety of affection. 

They who never tried the experiment of a holy 
life, meaſure the laws of God not by their intrin- 
ſical goodneſs, but by the reluctancy and oppoſition 
which they find in their own hearts. 28 
. 4. Contrariety of intereſt ; contrariety of mea- 

ures. 

When the church is taken for the perſons ma- 
king profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, the catholick 
is often added in oppoſition to hereticks and ſchiſ- 
maticks. Pear ſon. 
$5. Contrariety of meaning; diverſity of mean- 
ing. ; 

The parts of every true opp2/tion do always both 
concern the ſame ſubject, and have reference to 
the ſame thing, ſith otherwiſe they are but in ſhew 
oppoſite, not in truth. Hooker, 

The uſe of language and cuſtom. of ſpeech, in 
all authors I have met with, has gone upon this 
rule, or maxim, that excluſive terms are always 
to be underftood in oppoſition only to what they are 
not oppoſed to. Mater land. 

6. Inconſiſtency. 

Reaſon can never permit the mind to reject a 


bout the methods by whichthey ſhould beruined. S. 


greater evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, 


ner 


. 


OPP 
Bor allow it to entertain probability in 9ppo/ion to 
knowledge and certainty. 5 Locks. 


To O'PPRESS, v. a. VI, Lat. 
1. To cruſh by 2 1— WO ſe- 


yerity. 

Iſrael and Judah were oppreſſed together, and all 
that took them captives held them faſt, they re- 
fuſed to let them go. er. 

. Alas ! a mortal moſt of thoſe 


Whom fate has loaded with a weight of mw 
2. To overpower ; to ſubdue. — iy 
We're not ourſelves, 


When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 

To ſuffer with the body. Shak. King Lear, 
In blazing height of noon, 

The ſun oppreſ#'d, is plung'd in thickeſt gloom. 


Thomſon. 

Oerst'sstox. . ſ. oppreſſion, Fr. from oppreſs. | 

1. The act of oppreſſing: cruelty ; ſeverity. 

If thou ſeeſt the comer of the poor, marvel 
not at the matter, for he that is higher than the 
higheſt regardeth. Eccl:/. 

2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed; miſery. 

| Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and pr ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shak. 
Cæſar himſelf has work, and our oppreſſion 
Exceeds what we expected. Shak. Ant. and Cop. 
Hardſhip ; calamity. 
e are all ſubjeR to the ſame accidents ; and 
when we ſee any one particular oppreſſion, we 
ſhould look upon it as the common lot of human 
nature. : : Addiſon. 

4. Dullneſs of ſpirits ; laſſitude of body. 

Drouſineſs, oppreſſion, heavineſs, and 
are ſigns of a too plentiful meal. Arb. on Ali m. 

Oyerz'ss1ve. adj. [from oppreſs.] 

1. Cruel; inhuman ; unjuſtly exactious or ſevere. 

2. Heavy; overwhelming. 

Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 
And help me to ſupport that feeble frame, 
That nodding totters with oppreſive woe, 
And ſinks beneath its load. Rowe's Fane Shore, 

To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. Pope. 

OyenE's50R. . ſ. [oppreſſeur, Fr. — 
One who haraſſes others with unreaſonable or un- 
zult ſeverity. | 

I from prefers did the poor defend, 

The fatherleſs, and ſuch as had no — Sandys. 
The cries of orphans, and th' es rage, 
Had reach'd the ftars. * Dryden. 

Power when employed to relieve the oppreſſed, 
. to puniſh the oppreſſor, becomes a 9 

. wift. 

OPPRO/BRIOUS, adj. [from opprotrium, Lat.] 

1. Reproachful ; diſgraceful ; cauſing infamy ; 


Himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed, that ſhould. 
for his. name ſake be ſubject to all kinds of igno- 
miny and 9ppr 9brious malediction. Hooker. 

juſtly aſperſed, and vin- 


= 


They ſee themſelves unj 
dicate themſelves in terms no leſs E e than 
thoſe by which they are attacked. Addiſon's Freebo. 


2. Blaſted with infamy. 
I will not here defile 

My unſtain'd verſe with his ious name. Dani. 

Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right againſt the temple of God, 
On the opprobricur hill. Milton. 

Oeero'nrIGUSLY, adv. [from ofprobrious.] 
Reproachfully ; ſcurrilo. fly. 

Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mather, 


To taunt and ſcorn you thus my. Shake. 
OrPro'BRIOUSNESS. . |. om opprobrious.] 
Reproachſulneſs; ſcurrility. 


* To OPPU'GN. . a. [oppugno, Lat.] To oppeſe; 
to attack; to reſiſt. 

For the eccleſiaſtical Jaws. of this land we are 
led by a great reaſon to obſerve, and ye be by 
neceſſity bound to pg them. Hooker. 

They ſaid the manner of their impeachment 
they could not but conceive did oppagn the rights of 
.porlaments Chrendon 


OPT 


If nothing ean oppugn his love, 

And virtue envious ways can prove, 

What cannot he confide to do 

That brings both love and virtue too. Hudibrar. 

The ingredients reclude '- - mundify 
the blood, and oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 
 Oeev/onancy. . . [from oppugn.] Oppok- 
tion, 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord fullows, each thing meets 
la meer oppugnancy. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Oeev'oxtr. . . [from fg .] One who op- 
poſes or attacks. 

The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the 
will, not cauſeleſsly eſteemed the great 8 
of God's free — TIE 

[LAN.] Late education; 
late erudition. 70 J 

Or$Soxa'TION. . 

PTABLE, ad. [ optabilit, Lat.] Deſirable; to 
OE RIPLEY 
of defire. ¶ In grammar. 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different for- 


ſcore of being the great patrons of man's free 
Ors)MATHY. n. 

a buying proviſions. Ker N — 
O'eTaT1ve. adj, [optativus, Lat.] Expreſſive 

mation to ſignify wiſhing, which is called the r- 


tive mood, Clarke. 
Oe T1CAL., adj. [c.] Relating to the ſci- 
ence of opticks. 


It ſeems not agreeable to what anatomiſts and 
optical writers deliver, touching the relation of the 
two eyes to each other. Boyle. 

Or rex. n. /. ¶ from optick.] One ſkilled in 


opticks. 
Oe riex. adj. uh; optique, Fr. 
ns ucing viſion ; ſubſervient to vi- 


- of Any the harmony and diſcord of colours 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations pro- 
pagated through the fibres of the optic nerves into 
the brain, as the harmony and difcord of founds 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations of the 
air ? Newton's Optics. 

2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. 

Where our maſter handleth the contractions of 
pillars, we have an tit rule, that the higher 


they are, the leſs ſhould be always their diminu- ] fly 


tion aloft, becauſe the eye itſelf doth contract all 
objects, according to the diſtance. Wotton. 
O'eT1cx, . . An inſtrument of ſight; an or- 
gan of ſight. : 
Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of eyes 
which were before light, and in whoſe opticts there 


is no opacity ? Brown. 
Our co eyes we find 
Dazzle the opticts of our mind. Denham. 


You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur'd your riſing name, 
And quickly cold inditf'rence will enſue, 

When you love's joys thro' honour's op:ick _ 
110r 


Why has not man a microſcopick eye? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 
T' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the _— 

Lan 
* The ſcience oſ the na- 


LON. 


{ 


O'eTicxs. . /. 
ture and laws of vi 


minates the whole ſphere of another, although it 
illuminate ſomething more than half of a leſſer, 
according unto the doctrine of optics. Brown. 

Thoſe who deſire ſatis faction muſt. go to the 


Cheyne. 

O/eTinacy. . /. [optimates, Lat.] Nobility ; 
body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
co-ordination of power, a wholeſome mixture 
betwixt monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. How: 1. 

Or rut r. 2228 optinus. | The ſtats of 
being beſt. 

Or T10x. . ſ. [opiio, Lat.] Choice; election. 

He decrees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by 

a Hammond 


| 


*? 


No ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illu- | 


admirable treatiſe of oe by Sir Iſaac Newton. 


the French. 


ORA 


Tranfplantation muſt proceed from the option of 
the people, elſe it ſounds like an exile; ſo that 
the colonies muſt be raiſed by the leave of the king, 
and not by his command. Bacon, 

Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, 
he hath left to our pie. Smallridge-. 

O'euLESCE. \ n. /. [ opul-nce, Fr. opnlenti.r, Lat.]. 

O I; Wealth; riches ; affluence. 

It muſt be a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries- 
that follow youth and opulincy. Shakeſp. Tin. 
After eight years ſpent in outward opu/ercy an 
——_— — that — was not greater; after 

ums of money and great wealth gotten, ha 
died unlamented. 

He had been a perſon not only of great 9p»l-ncy,. 
but authority. Alter tar). 

There in full pu/:nce a banker dwelt, 

Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt ; 
His ſide- board glitter'd with imagin'd plate, 
2 his proud — held a vaſt eſtate. cf. 
PULENT, . lert, Fr. { ntur Luin. 
3 wealthy; AL Wy : 7 
e made him his ally, and provoked a mighty 
and opulent king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. 
Vacon. 
To begin with the ſuppoſed policy of gratif 
ing only the rich and opulee, Does our wiſe man 
think that the grandee whom he courts does not. 
ſee through all the little plots of any 5 

O'evLExTLy. adv. [from opulent;] Richl 
with ſplendour. | , * 

Or. conjunt2. (ode n, Saxon.] 

1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtributiong, 
* ſometimes oppoſition. 

nquire what the antients thought concerning 
this world, whether it was to periſh or no; whe-- 
ther to be deſtroyed or to ſtand exernally ? Burn... 

He my muſc's homage ſhould receive, 

If I could write, or Holles could forgive. Garth.,. 

By intenſe ſtudy, or application to buſineſs that 
requires little action, the digeſtion of foods will 
ſoon proceed more ſlowly, and with more uneaſi- 
neſs. Blickmore. - 
Every thing that can be divided by the mind 
into two er more ideas, is called complex. Watts. 

2. It correſponds to either : he muff c fall or 


At Venice you may go to any houſe either by 
land er water. _ 

3. It ſometimes, but rather inelegantly, ſtands 
for ether, 

For thy vaſt bounties are ſo numberleſs,. 

That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, 
Is equally impoſſible. 

4. Or is ſometimes redundant, but is then more 
properly omitted.. 

How great ſoever the fins of any unreformed? 
perſon are,.Chriſt-died for him becauſe he died for 
all; only he muſt reform and furſake his fins, or 
elſe he ſhall never receive benefit of his death. 

5. 


Hammond... 
[On, or ane, Sax.] Before; or ever, is befors- 

ever. Obſolete. 
Or we go to the declaration of this pſalm, it 


ſhall be convenient to ſhew who did write this 
pſalm.. Fiſher 


The dead man's knell- 

Is 2 aſk d for whom, and good men's 

ves 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ſicken. Sbale ſp. Macbeth. 
Learn before thou ſpeak, and uſe phyſick or ever 

thou be ſick. Eccluſ. xviii. 19. 
OR. n. . ¶ French. ] Gold. A term of 's - 

The ſhow'ry arch, 

With liſted coleurs gay, or, .azure,.gules,- 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Poilpr.. 
O'racn. n. . [ tipx. ] There are thirteen ſpe 

cies ; garden orach, was cultivated as a culmary 

herb, and ufed-as ſpinach, though is is not gene- 

rally liked by the. Engliſh, but A IEF by- 

lier. 
' ORACLE. nf. [oracls, Fr. oraculum, Lat. 
" 1. Something delivered by ſupernatural w. . 


. 


1 The- main princ iple. whereupon our belief of all: 
ing 


þ 


things therein contained dependeth, is, that the ten monuments to derive to us the original laws 


matical. 


and ſceptical diſcouragements ; yet the particular 


- 


It till ſhe pray d, for fill ſhe pray'd by 


. oracles, 


Hon. 


"yer of an oracle. 


OR A 


ſcript ures are the oracle of God himſelf. Hooker. 
2. Ihe place where, or perſon of whom the 
determinations of heaven are enquired, 
Wh, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And ſet me up in hope. Shak:ſp. Macbeth. 
God bath now ſent his living oracl: t 
Into the world to teach his final will, . 
And tends his ſpirit of truth henceforth to dwell, 
In pious hearts, an inward cache, 5 
To all truth requiſite for men to know. Milton. 
3. Any perſon or place where certain deciſions 
are obtained. 
There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 
Ihe world's great cle in timęs to come. Pope. 
4. One tamed for wiſdom ; one whoſe determi- 
nations are not to be diſputed. 
To O'KAcLE. v. . | from the noun. ] To utter 
A word not received. 
No more ſhalt thou by ora abuſe 
Tlie gentiles. 
On4'CULAR. 
Oz'cuLovs. 
1. Uttering oracles ; reſembling oracles. 
Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Urm and Thummim, thoſe oracr/ous gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of feers old 
Intallible. Allicn', Parade Regained. 
Here Charles contrives the ord ring of his ſtates, 
Here he reſolves lus neighb'ring princes fates ; 
W hat nation ſhall have peace, where war be made, 
Deter mind is in this ac /ous ſhade. Waller, 
They have ſomething venerable and oracular, in 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the — 
8 Oe. 
Th' orac*/ous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
Proteus a name tremendous o'er the main. Pope. 
2. Poſitive; authoritative; magiſterial ; dog- 


Milton. 
a, | from oracle. ] 


Though their general acknowledgments of the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding look like cold 


exprethons of their ſentiments are as oraculous as 
if they were omniſcient. Glanville's Scepſis. 
3- Obſcure; ambiguous ; like the anſwers of 
ancrunt oracles. 
He {poke oracul2us and fly, 
He'd neither grant the queſtion, nor deny. Xing. 
Oas/culovsLyY.adv {from oracle. In man- 


The teſtimonies of antiquity, and ſuch as paſs 
er .1ciclorfly amongſt us, were not always ſo exact 
as to examine the doctrine they delivered, B car. 

Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old eracu/oufly ſpoke. Dryden. 

Onn'culousxerss. n. /. ¶ from oracular.] The 
Late of being oracular. 

O'raros. 1. ſ. [oraiſon, French; oratio, Latin.) 
Prayer ; verbal ſupplication; or oral worſhip : 
raore frequently written oriſon. I his word is pro- 
nounced ſhort both by SH ene and Dryd:n ; 
% ſorn is ſometimes long and ſometimes ſhort. 

Stay, let's hear the orai/on; he makes. Shakeſp. 

Buſineſs might ſhorten, not diſturb her pray'r ;. 
Heav'n had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare; | 
Au active life, loug craiſer; forbids, = 
deeds. 
ryd-1. 
ORAL. adj. oral, Fr. 5, ori, Latin.) Deli- 
vered hy mouth; not written. 

Ia! diſcourſe, whole tranſient faults dying 
with the ſound that gives them life, and ſo not 
ſubj=-& to a ſtrict review, more eaſily eſcapes ob- 
lervation. Loc 6a Education. 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of 
the church; and as his eral teſtimony laſted the 
tu ft century, ray have obſerved, that by a par- 
ela providence ſeveral of our Saviour's diſci- 
pics, an of the early converts, lived to a very 
cat age, that they miglit pertonally convey the 
1: tis of tne goſpel to thoſe times which were very 
remaute. Addijon. 

O'naity. adv. [from cral.] By mouth; With 
n writing. 


round and depreſſed, and of a yellow colour when 


ORA 


of a kingdom, becauſe they are complex, not 

orally traducible to ſo great a diſtance of ages. 

_ | Hale Common Lanw. 
O'rance. . ſ. Cora, Fr. awantia, Lat.] The 

leaves have two lobes or appendages at their baſe 

like ears, and cut in form of a heart; the fruit is 


ripe, -in which it differs from the citron and le- 
mon. The ſpecies are eight. Miller. 

I will diſcharge it in your ſtraw-coloured beard, 
your orange tawny beard. . Shakeſpeare. 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a 
fruit like an orange, but a colour between orange 
tawny and ſcarlet, which caſt a moſt excellent 
odouf, and is uſed for a preſervative againſt in- 
fection. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The idea of orange colour and azure, produced 
in the mind by the ſame infuſion of lignum ne- 
phriticum, are no leſs diſtin ideas than thoſe of 
the ſame colours taken from two ditferent _— 

ocke. 

Fine orages, ſyuce for your veal, 

Are charming when ſweez'd in a pot of brown 
ale, Swift. 

The punic granate op'd its roſe- like flow'rs ; 
The o ange breath's its aromatic pow'rs. Harte. 

OR AN ERx. nf, [oravgerie, Fr.] Plantation 
of oranges. 

A kitcheti garden is a more pleaſant ſight than 
He fineſt &r0-ger y, or artificial green-houſe. 

Spectator. 

O'RANGEMYSK. . J. A ſpecies of pear. 

O'RAxXOEWIFE. 2. J. [cravge and wife. ] A wo- 
man who ſells oranges. | 

You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in 
hearing a cauſe between an orargewife and a foſſet 
ſeller. ©, Shakeſpeare. 

O'RANGETAWNEY. . ſ. [orange and tawnry, | 
Red, reſembling an orange. 

Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed from others by a ribbon of 
orangeawn'y. Heylyn, 

Ori. . ſ. ſoration, Fr. oratio, Latin.] A 
ſpeech made according to the laws of rhetorick ; 
a harangue ; a declamation. 

There ſhall I try, 
In my orati:ns how the people take | 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men. Sb. Ju. Cl. 

This gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is 
ſpoken, awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a 
ſingular grace and excellency both to the perſon 
and his oration. Watts. 

OraTORICAL. adj. [fram orateur.] Rhetori- 
cal; befitting an oratour. 

Where he ſpeaks in an oratoriea! affecting, or 
perſuaſive way, let this be explained by other 
places where he treats of the ſame theme in a doc- | 
trinal way. Watts. 

O'nATOUR. n. f. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 

1. A publick er ; a man of eloquence, 
Poor queen and ſon ! your labour is but loſt'; 
For Warwick is a ſubtle orator. Shak. Hen. VI. 

As when of old ſome orator renown'd, 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flour;ih'd, ſince mute ! to ſome great cauſe ad- 

dreſs'd, 
Stood in himſelf collected; while each part, 
Motion, each act, won audience. Miſtan's Par. L. 

It would be altogether vain and improper in 
matters belonging to an orator to pretend to ſtrict 
demonſtration. Wilkins. 

The conftant deſign of both theſe orator in all 
their ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular 

oint. | Soift, 

I have liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, with- 
out being able to underand one ſingle 3 

201 .. 

Both orators ſo much renown'd, ; 

In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. | 
: Dryden. 

2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in addreſſes 
to chancęery. 

O'rnaTory. u. ſ. ſ«.toria, ars, Lat.] 
1. Eloquence; rhetorical expreſſion. 


on his Vulcanian or ſuſtain d the war. 


Ori; tradition were incompetent without writ- f 
$ 


| Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſo- | 


ORB 


ver ſecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating 


oratory craved the dams comfort. Siducy. 
Wheu a world of men 

Could not prevail with all their oratory, 

Yet hath a woman's Kindneſs over-rul'd. Shakeſp, 

When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 

I hid them that did love their conntry's good, 
Cry, God ſave Richard Shak. Richard III. 
Sighs now breath'd 
Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier 
flight | 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſ: Lol, 

By this kind of oratory, and profeſſing to decline 
their own inclinations and wiſhes, purely for peace 
and unity, they prevailed over thoſe who were 
ſtill ſur priſed. Clar endon, 

Hammond's ſubjects were ſuch as had greateſt 
influence on practice, which he preſt with moſt ' 
affectionate tenderneſs, making tears part of his 
oratory. Fell. 

The former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politeneſs, leaxning, and wit, laid the 
greateſt weight of his oratory upon the ſtrength of 
his arguments. | Swift, 

Come harmleſs characters, that no one hit, 
Come Henley's o-a791y, Ofborn's wit. Pope. 

2. Exeroile of eloquence, 

The Romans had ſeiſed upon the fleet of the 
Antiates, among which there were fix armed with 
roſtra, with which the conſul Menenius adorned 
the public place of oratory. Ai but bnot. 

3 | Oratoire, French. 

Oratory fignifies a private place, which is depu- 
ted and allotted for prayer alone, and not for the 
general celebration of divine ſervice. Ayl. Parer. 

They began to erect to themſelves or atorics not 
in any ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which nei- 
ther was poſſible by reaſon of the poor eſtate of 
the church, and had been perilous in regard of the 
world's envy towards them. Hooker, 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good 
oratory or place to pray in; nor thy duty for want 
of temporal encouragements. Tayler. 

ORB. . /. [o/ b, Fr. orbit, Lat.] g 

t. Sphere; orbicular body. 

A mighty collection of water incloſed in the 
bowels of the earth, conſtitutes an huge orb in 
the interior or central parts; upon the ſurface of 
which orb of water the terreſtrial ſtrata are ex- 
panded. Weadward's Nat. He. 

2. Circular body. 

They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 
Dryden, 
3- Mundane ſphere ; celeſtial body; light ot 


heaven. 
| In the floor of heav'n 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 7 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shak. 
4. Wheel; any rolling body. 
The bs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd as with the ſound 
Ot torrent floods. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 

5. Circle; line drawn round. 

Does the ſon learn action from the father ? Yet 
all his aRivity is but in the epicycle of a family : 
whereas a ſubjeR's motion is in a larger orb. 

Helyday. 

6. Circle deſcribed by any of the mundane 
ſpheres. 

Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a 
wonderful engine of or6., though no ſuck things 
were. Bacon. 

With ſmiling aſpects you ſerenely move, 

In your fifth , and rule the realm of love. Dr. 

7. Period; revolution of time. 

Self- begot, ſelf-rais'd, | 
By our own quick*ning power, when fatal courſe 
Had circled his full o, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
8. Sphere of action. 

; Will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all absorred war, 


And 
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And move in that obedient 9b again, 


Where you did give a fair and nat'ral light ? Shak. 


9. It is applied by Miltan to the eye, as being lu 
minous and ſpherical. ; 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuhon veil'd. Milton. 
Ou T IOx. 1. ſ. [orbatus, Lat.] Privation of 
parents or cluldren. 
On. adj. { from orb.] 
1. Round; circular; orbicular. 
All thoſe ſavings will I overſwear, 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul, 
As doth the orbed continent the fire, 
That ſevers day from night. Shak. Tw. Night. 
2. Formed into a circle. 
Truth and juſtice then, 
Will down return to men, 
0r4'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Mil. 
3- Rounded. . 
A goiden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were /d with 


gold. Addiſon, 
OrBrcuLAR. adj. | orbiculaire, Fr. orbiculatus, 
] 
1. Spherical. 
He ſhall monarchy with thee divide 


Of all things, parted by th' empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world, Milton. 
2. Circular; approaching to circularity. 

The form of their bottom is not the ſame ; for 
whereas before it was of an orbicular make, they 
now look as if they were preſſed. Addi/. Guard. 

By a circle I underſtand not here a perfect geo- 
metrical circle, but an orbia/ar figure, whoſe 
length is equal to its breadth, and which as to 
ſenſe may ſeem circular. Newton, 

OzxuyrcULARLY. adv. [from orbiculir,] Spheri- 
cally ; circularly. 

OrprYcuLarNESS. . /. [from orticular,] The 
Nate of being orbicular. 

Orn1cuLATED. adj. [orbiculatus, Lat.] Mould- 
ed into-an orb. 

O'xs1T. . ſ. [orbite, Fr. orbita, Latin. ] 


1. The line deſcribed by the revolution of a, 


planet. / 
Suppoſe more ſuns in proper orlit i roll'd, - 
Difſolv'd the ſnows and chac'd the polar cold. 
Blactmore. 
Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the ſun, and 
revolve for inſtance in the orbit of Mercury ; there 


the whole ocean would even boil with extremity |. dai 


of heat, and be all exhaled into-vapours ; all plants 
and animals would bs ſcorched. Bentley. 
2. A ſmall orb. Not proper. 
Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair; 
Or roll the lucid o of an eye; 
Or in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Dung. 
On ITv. . /. [whus, Latin.] Loſs, or aut 
of parents or cluldren. BÞacan. 
Ov. n. /. [from /.] Reſembling an orb. 
Not uſed. 
It ſmote Atrides oi targe ; but run not through 
the braſſe. Chapman, 
When, now arraid 
The world was with the ſpring; and orbie houres 
Had gone the round againe, through herbs and 


flowers. : C bapman, 
Ouc. . . Cerca, Lat. 5/74*.] A ſort of fea-fiſh. 
Aiaſuotb. 


; An iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-maws clang. 
Milton. 
O'ncnat. . . A ſtone from which a blue co- 
lour is made. Alinſcuus th. 
O ach ANT. . ſ. An herb. Ainſww. 
CrECHARD, u. . Jeither hortyard or wutyard, - 
ſays Stine; onteand, Saxon. Junius] A 
garden of fruit-trees. 
Planting of orchard; is very profitable, as well as 
pleaſurable. Bacon Advice to'Villiers. 
They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards, fiſh pools. Ben Jonſon. 
His parſonage-houſe from an incommodious 
ruin he had rendered a fair and pleaſant dwelling, 


with the conveniences of gardens aud l F 
ell. 


ter, by which the perſon accuſed appeal 
ven, by walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; 
jor being thrawn, I ſuppoſe, into the water; 


ORD 


Mer private orchard; wall'd on ev'ry fide, 
To lawleſs Sylvans all acceſs deny'd. Pope. 
CRCHESTRE. 3. /. (French; g.] The 
2 where the muſicians are ſet at a publick 

OW. 

Oap. . . An edge or ſharpneſs; as in ord. 
belm, e Sc. and ig the Iflandiſh tongue, 
ord ſigniſies a ſpear or dart. Guoſon, 

Ord, in old Engliſh, ſignified wy ; whence 
probably the proverbial phraſe odd. — and ends, 
tor ſcraps or remnants, and perhaps orts for waſte 
proviſion. 

To Orpa'ty, v. a. [ordim, Lat. odomer, Fr.] 

1. To appoint ; to decree. 

Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain d; 

Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain > Shakeſpeare. 

Jeroboam ordained a feaſt. 1 Kings, Xit. 32. 

As many as were ordained to eternal life, be- 
lieved. | ; As. 

He commanded us to teſtify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. AH, X. 42. 

To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 

The Gods ordats this kind relief, 

That muſick ſhould in found con 

What dying lovers dare not ſay. Waller. 
The 


fatal tent, 
The ſcene of death, and place ordain'd for puniſh- 
ment. 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 
For I was born to love, and thou to reign. Prior. 
2. To eſtabliſh ; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. 
Mulmutius 
Ordam'd our laws, whoſe uſe the ſword of Ceſar 
Hath too much mangled. $ . Cymbeline. 
I will or-dain a place for Iſrael. 1 xvii. 9. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
Or dain them laws. Milton's Par. Loft. 
es, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
2 10 ſet in an office. 
All ſignified unto you by a man, who is ordained 
over the affairs, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. be. 
4. To inveſt with miniſterial function, or 
| dotal power. A 
Meletius was ordained by Arian bi and 
yet his orviaation was never queſtioned. Stilling f. 
OnvatsER. n. J from ordain,] He who or- 
ns 


Oba. ». ſ. [oh dal, Saxon ; -dalium, low 
Latin ; o-dalir, French.] A trial by fire or wa- 
ed to Hea- 


whence the vulgar trial of witches. | 
Their ul laws they uſed in doubtful caſes, 
when clear proofs wanted. Haleuull an Prov. 

In the time of King John, the purgation per 
ignem et aquam, or the trial by ordeal continued; 
but it ended with this King. Hale. 

O'vrr. . /. | ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 

1. Method ; regular diſpoſition. 

To know the true ſtate of Solomon's houſe, 1 
will keep this order ; I will ſet forth the end of, 
our foundation, the inſtruments for our works, 
the ſeveral employments afiigned, and the ordi- 
nances we obſerve. H acan s New Atlantis. 

As St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the goſ- 
pel ; ſo it lay all clear and in order, open to his 
view. Lacks. 

2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs. 

The moderator, when either of the diſputants 
breaks the rules, may interpoſe to keep them to 
order. Watts. 
3- Proper ſtate. , 

Any of the ſaculties wanting, or out of order, 
produce ſuitable defects in mens — 
he. 


4- Regularity ; ſettled mode. 
This or der with her ſorrow ſhe accords, 


| Which orderleſs all form of order brake. Daniel. ö 


Kings are the fathers of their country, but un- 
leſs they keep their on eſtates, they are ſuch fa- 


Dryden. is, there is the ſame church. 


ORD 


8 precept ; command. 

ive dir to my ſervants, that they take 

No note of our being abſent. $5. Mer. of Fenice. 
If the lords of the council iſſued out any oder 

againſt them, or if the king ſent a proclamation 


for their repair to their houſes, preſently ſome 
noblemen publiſhed a proteſtation againſt thoſe 
ordert and proclamatians. Clarendon. 


Upon this new fright, an order was made by 
both houſes for diſarming all the papiſts in Eng- 
land ; upon which, and the like orders, though 
ſeldom any thing was after done, yet it ſerved to 
keep up the apprehenſions of the people, of dans 
gers and deſigns, and to difincline them from any 
reverence or affection to the queen. Clarendon, * 
M hen Chriſtians became a diſtin body, courts 
were ſet up by the erde of the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, to miniſter judicial proceſs.  £Acttleworth, 
I have received an order under your hand for a 
thouſand pounds in words at length. > Tater, 
6. Rule; regulation. 

The church hath authority to eſtabliſh that for 
an order at one time, which at another time it 
may aboliſh, and in both do well. Horker. 
7. Regular government. 0 
The night, their number, and the ſudden act 
Would daſh all order, and protect their fact. Dar. 
As there is no church, where there is uo order, 
no miniſtry ; ſo where the ſame oder and miniſtry 
Pearſon. 
8. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed 
by marks of honour. 2 


Elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour, 
Wich juice of balm and ev'ry precious flow'r. $6, 
Princes many times make themſelves deſires, 
and ſet their hearts upon toys; ſometimes 
a building ; ſometimes upon on b 
acons 
She left immortal trophies of her fame, 
_ wap — — the name: 
-- By ſhining mar iſtinguiſh'd they appear, 
And various Orders various enſigus bear. Gr 
—— = 
ing com the high prieſt and the 
prieſts of the ſecond order, to — forth out of 
the temple all the veſſels. 2 Kings, xXiii. 4- 
Th' Almighty ſeeing, 
From his tranſcendent ſeat the ſaints among, 
To thoſe bright order; utter d thus his voice. A. 
Like uſe you make of the equivocal word dig- 
nity, which is of order, or office, or dominion, or 


nature; and you artificially blend and confound 


Wet Waterland. 
10. A religiqus fraternity. 
Find a bare foot brother out, 
One of our order to aſſociate me, 
Here viſiting the ſick. Shakeſp. Rom. and Juli. 


11. [In the plural. ] Hierarchical ſtate 
Ik the faults of men in orders are only to be 
judged among themſelves, they are all in ſome 
Having in his youth made a good progreis in 
learning, that he might dedicate himſelf more en- 
tirely to religion, he entered into holy Vd, and 
in a few years became renowned for his ſanctity 
of life. Addiſon's Spectator. 
When Ouranius firſt entered into holy coders, he 
had haughtineſs in his temper, a great contempt 
and diſregard for all fooliſh and unreaſonable peo» 
ple; but he has.prayed away this ſpirit. Law. 
12. Means to an end, 
Virgins muſt remember, that the virginity of 
the body is only excellent in erder to the purity of 
the ſoul; for in the ſame degree that virgins live 
more ſpiritually than other perſons, in the ſame 
degree is their virginity a more excellent ſtate. 
Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 
We ſhould behave reverently towards the Di- 
vine Majeſty, and juſtiy towards men! and in or- 
ler to the better diſcharge of theſe duties, wa ſhould 
govern ourſelves in the uſe of ſenſual delights with 
temperance. Tillotſon. 
The beſt knowledge is that which is of greateſt 
uſe in oer to our eternal happineſs. Tiliaſmn, 


thers as the ſons maintain, which is againſt the 
arder of Nature. Daveinan. 


What we ſce. is in order only to what we do not 
Vor. II. N* 311, - 2D ice 


ORD 


ſee; and both theſe Nates muſt be joined together. 
Atterbary. 

One man purſues power in order to wealth, and 
another wealth in order to power, which laſt is 
the ſafer way, and generally followed. Swift. 

13. Meaſures ; care. 

It were meet you ſhould take ſome order for the 
folders, which are now firſt to be diſcharged and 
diſpoſed of ſome way; which may otherwiſe grow 
to as great inconvenience as all this that you have 
quit us from. ; Spenſer on Ireland. 

Provide me ſoldiers, 
Whilſt I take order for mine own affairs. Shok ſp. 
The money promiſed unto the King, he took 
no order for, albeit Suſtratus required it. 
2 Mac. iv. 27. 

If any of the family be diſtreſſed, oder is taken 
for their relief and competent means to live. Ba. 

14. | In architecture. | A ſyſtem of the ſeveral 
members, ornaments, and proportions of columns 
and pilaſters; or it is a regular arrangement of 
the projecting parts of a building, eſpecially thoſe 
of a column; ſo as to form one beautiful whole: 
or order is a certain rule for the proportions of 

columns, and for the figures which ſome of the 
parts ought to have, cn the account of the pro- 
portions that are given them, There are five or- 
ders of columus; three of which are Greek, viz. 
the doric, ionic, and corinthian ; and two Italian, 
vix. the tuſcan and compoſite. The whole is com- 
poſed of two parts at leaſt, the column and the 
entablature, and of four parts at the moſt ; where 
there is a pedeſtal under the columns, and one 

_ acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of the entab- 
Jature. The column has three parts : the baſe, 
the ſhaft, and the capital; which parts are all diſ- 
ferent in the ſeveral orders. : 

In the tuſcan order, any height being given, di- 
vide it into ten parts and three quarters, called di- 
ameters, by diameters is meant the thickneſs of 
the ſhaft at the bottom, the pedeſtal having two ; 
the column with baſe and capital, ſeven; and the 
entablature one and three quarter. 

In the doric order, the whole height being 
given, is divided into twelve diameters or parts, 
and one third; the pedeſtal having two and one 
third, the column eight, and the entablature 
dW a 

In the ionic order, the whole height is divided 
anto thirteen diameters and a half, the pedeſtal 
having two and two thirds, the column nine, and 
the entablature one and four fifths. 

In the cormthian oder, the whole height is di- 
vided into fourteen diameters and a half, the pede- 
Kal having three, the column nine and a half, and 
the entablature two, 

In the compoſite order, the whole height is di- 
vided into fifteen diameters and one third ; the 
pedeſtal having three and one third, the column 
ten, and the entablature two, 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the interco- 
lumniation or ſpace between columns in the 
tuſcan order, is four diameters. In the doric order, 

two and three quarters; in the ionic order, two 
and a quarter; m the corinthian order, two ; 
and in the compoſite order, one and a half. 
| Builders Diet. 
To ODER. v. a. | from the noun. | 
1. To regulate; to adjuſt ; to manage; to con- 
d. | 


To him that order eth his conyerſation aright, will 
I ſhew the ſalvation of Gad. Jſ. I. 23. 
As the ſun when it ariſeth in the heaven, ſo is 
the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of her 
houſe. Feeluſ. x xvi. 16. 
Thou haſt ordered all in meaſure, number, and 
weight. + Wifſd. xi. 20. 
Bias being aſked how a man ſhould oder his life? 
anſwered, as if a man fhould live long, or die 
quickly. Bacon. 
2. To manage; to procure. . 
The kitchen clerk that hight digeſtion, 
Did order all the cates in ſeemly wife, Spenſer. 
3. To methodiſe; to diſpoſe fitly. 
Theſe were the dei gs of them in their fer- 
vice, to come into the houſe of the Lord. 1 Chen. 


3 


| 


ORD 


4. To direct; to command. 

5. To ordain to ſacerdotal function. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to object any crime againſt ſuch as are to 
be ordered. Whitgitft. 

To ORDER. v.n. To give command; to give 
direction. 

So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem'd 
So ordering. | ilton, 

O'RDERER, . . eee One that orders, 
methodiſes, or regulates, | 

That there ſhould be a great diſpoſer and orderer 
of all things, a wiſe rewarder and puniſher of 


good and evil, hath appeared ſo equitable to men, 


that they have concluded it neceſſary. Suckling. 

O'xveRLEss. adj. [from order.] Diſorderly ; 

out of rule. | 
All form is formleſs, order order liſi, 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. Sh 

O'&bERLINESS. 7. . | from orderly. ] Regula- 
rity ; methodicalneſs. . 

O'xvERLy. adj. | from order.] 

I. Methodical ; regular. ; 

The book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker. 

2. Obſeryant of method. 

Then to their dams 
Lets in their yong ; and wondrous 9 der1y, 
With manly haſte, diſpacht his houſwifery. 
; | Chapman. 

3. Not tumultuous ; well regulated. 

Balfour, by an orderly and well- governed march, 
paſſed in the king's quarters without any conſider- 
able loſs, to a place of ſafety. Clarendn. 

4. According with eſtabliſhed method. 

As for the orders eſtabliſhed, fith the law of 
Nature, of God and man, do all favour that which 
is in being, till orderly judgment of deciſion be 
given againſt it, it is but juſtice to exact obedience 
of you. Hooker. 

A clergy reformed from popery in ſuch a man- 
ner, as happily to preferve the mean between the 
two extremes, in doctrine, worſhip, and goyern- 
ment, perfected this reformation by quiet and - 
derly methods, free from thoſe confuſions and tu- 
mults that elſewhere attended it. Altterbury. 

O'xvERLY. adv. [from order.] Methodically ; 
according to order; regularly; according to rule. 

AN parts of knowledge have been thought by 
wiie men to be then moſt order/y delivered and 
proceeded in, when they are drawn to their firſt 


original. Hooker, 
Aſk him his name, and orderly proceed 
To ſwear him. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion of the time. Shakeſpeare. 

It is walled with brick and ſtone, intermixed 
orderly. » Sandys. 

How ſhould thoſe active particles, juſtled by 
the occurſion of other bodies, whereof there is an 
infinite ſtore, ſo orderly Keep their cells without 
any alteration of fite. . Glanville. 

In the body, when the principal parts, the heart 
and liver, do their offices, and all the inferior 
ſmaller veſſels act orderly and duly, there ariſes a 
ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we call 
health. 1 South's Sermons, 

O'RDINABLE. adj. [ordino, Lat.] Such as may be 
appointed. 

All the ways of ceconomy God hath uſed to- 
ward a rational creature, to reduce mankind to 
that courſe of living which is moft perfectly agree- 
able to our nature, and by the mercy of God .- 
dinable to eternal bliſs. ammon!, 
* O'rvixal. adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinatis, Lat. ] 
Noting order: as, ſecond, third. 

The moon's age is thus found, add to the epact 
the day of the month, and the ordinal number of 
that month frm March incluſive, becauſe the epact 
begins at March, and the ſum of thoſe, catting 
away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it ariſeth, 
is the age of the moon. Helder. 


— 


O'RDiNAL. n. . [ordinal, Fr. or dinale, Lat.] A 
ritual; a book containing orders. Ain 
Ou DIN ANCE. nf, Lerdonnance, Fr.] 
1. Law; rule; preſcript. 


ORD 


reduce them to a civil government] fince all their 

ill cuſtoms are permitted unto them.  Spenſe, 
Let Richard and Elizabeth, 

The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 


2. Obſervance commanded, 

One crdmance ought not to exclude the other, 
much leſs to diſparage the other, and leaſt of all 
to undervalue that which is moſt eminent. Tay, 

3- Appointment. 

Things created to ſhew bare heads, 

When one but*of my cr dinance ſtood up, 

To ſpeak of peace or war, Shakeſp. Corial um. 

4. A cannon. It is now generally written for 
diſtinction or d;nte ; its derivation is not certain; 
perhaps when the word cannon was firſt intro- 
duced, it was miſtaken for canon, and ſo not in- 
properly tranſlated ordinance. It is commonly 
uſed in a collective ſenſe for more cannons than 
one. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordinance. Shakeſpeare, 
* OrnixaniLY, adv. from ordinary.] 

1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; according to 
ſettled method. | 

We are not to look that the church ſhould change 
her public laws and ordinances, made according 
to that which is judged ordinarily, and commonly 
fitteſt for the whole, although it chance that for 
ſome particular men the ſame be found inconve- 
nient. Hooker. 

Springs and rivers donotderive the water which 
they ordinarily refund, from rain, Wadw.n d. 

2. Commonly ; uſually. | 

The inſtances of human ignorance were not onl 
clear ones, but ſuch as are not ſo or dinarily ſuſ- 
peRed. Glanville, 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent 
and vigorous before the ſacrament. Scuth, 

O'sDiNARY, adj, [ordinarius, Lat.] 

1. Eſtabliſhed ; methodical regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be 
a body of laws obſerved in the ordinary forms of 
juſtice they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights 
to the people; becauſe they may be diſpenſed 
with. x Addiſon's Frecholder, 

The ſtanding ordinary means of conviction fail- 
ing to influence them, it is notto be expected that 
any extraordinary means ſhould be able to do it. 

Altterbur . 

Through the want of a ſincere intention of 
pleaſing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch 
irregularities of life, as by the ordinary means of 
grace we ſhould have power to avoid. Law. 

2. Common ; uſual. 

Yet did ſhe only utter her doubts to her daugh- 
ters, thinking, ſince the worſt was paſt, ſhe would 
attend a further occaſiun, leſt over much haſte 
might ſeem to proceed of the :rdinary miſlike be- 
tween ſiſters in law. Sidney. 

It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary cre» 
dit of an hiſtorian given him. Tillotſon 

This deſignation of the perſon our author is 
more than ordinarily obliged to take care of, be- 
cauſe he hath made the conveyance, as well as the 
power itſelf, ſacred. 7 : Lecke. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's 
receiving into their minds propoſitions from their 
parents; which being faſtened by degrees, are at 
laſt, whether true or falſe, rivetted there. Lite. 

Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary conver” 
ſation, than in writing, Addiſon. 

3. Mean; of low rank. : 

Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked, 
that are of the 9 dary ſort of men; theſe are the 
very ſteps ye have trodden, and the manifeſt de- 
grees whereby ye are of your guides and directors 
trained up in that ſchool. Hocker. 
Men of common capacity, and but «ordinary 
judgment, are not able to diſcern what things are 
fitteſt for each Kind and ſtate of regiment. Hooker. 

Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a 
new poem, has will and ill-nature enough to turn 
ſeveral paſſages of it into ridicule, and very often 


It ſeemeth hard to plant any ſound ordinance, or 
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By God's fair ardinance conjoin together? Shake/p, 


ORD 
My ff 
rich and wealthy ; after ſome time they come to 


the market ii great quantities, and are every ordi- 
aary man's money. f Addiſon. 


lations, ſold ſingle are delights for the | 


ORG 

Renew'd by erde ſympathetick force, 
As oil'd with magic juices for the courſe, 
Vig'rous he riſes. 


Pope 
VRE, n. /. Cone, or ona, Saxon ; oor, Dutch, a 


, You will wonder how ſuch an ord: fellow as | mine. 


Wood, could get his majeſty's broad ſ Swift. 

4. Ugly ; not handſome: as, the is an ordinary 
woman. | 

O'RvINARY. . 

1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 

The evil will 
Of all their pariſhoners they had conſtrain'd, 
Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hubberd. 

If fault be in thefe things any where juſtly 
found, law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and 
redreſs thereof to the ordinary of the place. Hooker. 

2. Settled eſtabliſhment. 

Spain had no other wars ſave thoſe which were 

wn into an ordinary; now they had coupled 
therewith the extraordinary of the Valtoline and 
Palatinate. | Bacon. 

z. Actual and conſtant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the king's pleaſure 
to be his cup-bearer at large; and the ſummer 
following he was admitted in ordinary. Wotton. 

He at laſt accepted, and was ſoon after made 
<haplain in crdinary to his majeſty. Fell. 

4. Regular price of a meal. 

Our courteous Antony, ; 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt ; 
And for his »rdinary pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo, 
A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a certain price. 
hey reckon all their errors for accompliſh- 
ments : and all the odd words they have picked 
up in a coffee-houſe, cr a gaming ordinary, are pro- 
duced as flowers of ſtyle. Swift. 
To O'RDINATE. v. 4. ſordinatus, Lat.] To ap- 
int. / 
"Finding how the certain right did ſtand, 
With full conſent this man did ordiate 

The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 

O'rviNAaTE. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Regular; 
methodical. 

Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides, 
and all their angles equal. Ray on the Creation. 

Oabix VT tox. 1. ſ. C ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate. | 

1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency, conſequent 
on a decree. 

Every creature is good, partly by creation, and 
partly by ordination. Fer bins. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the 
happineſs and miſery of life reſpectively. Norris. 

2. The act of inveſting any man with ſacerdo- 
tal power. 

Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordina- 
tim was never queſtioned. Stillin fleet. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prime ruler of the church, and en- 
truſted with a large dioceſe under the immediate 
government of their reſpective elders; and thoſe 
deriving authority from his ordination, South, 

O'rOXANCE. u. J. | This was anciently written 
more frequently ordinance; but oe is uſed for 
diſtinction. ] Cannon; great guns. 

Have I not heard great 0-41. in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? 

. f Shakeſpeare. 
eather, the 


When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul w 
breaking looſe of ordzance is a thing very. dange- 
rous. . Rale gb. 
There are examples of. wounded perſons that 
have roared for anguiſh and torment at the dif- 
charge of ordnance, though at a very great diſtance. 

Bentley. 

ORDONNANCE. . , [French.] Diſpoſition 
of figures in a picture. 

O'rnOURE. . . Cordure, French; from ſordes, 
Lat. Skinner] Dung, filth. 

Gard'ners with or dure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shak. 

Working upon human ordure, and by long pre- 
paration rendering it odoriferous, he terms it zi- 
6rtta occadentalis. Brown. 

We added fat pollutions of our own, 


1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its foſſil tate. 
Round about him lay on every fide, 

Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent ; 
Of which ſome were rude ore not puriſy d 
Of Mulciber's devouring element. Spenſer. 

They would have brought them the gold orc 
aboard their ſhips. Raleigh's Apology. 
A hill not far, 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted ſign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, * 
The work of ſulphur. Milton Paradiſe Loſt. 
Who have labour'd-more 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, 
Or dig in Grecan mines for purer ore? Roſcom 
Quich- ſilver ore of this mine is the richeſt of all 
ores I have yet ſeen, for ordinarily it contains in 
it half quick-filver, and in two parts of ore, one 
part of quick- ſilver, and ſometimes in three parts 
of ore, two parts of quick-ſilver. Brown. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixt with common ſand. 


Thoſe who unripe veins mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm , , 
Till time digeſts the yet imperfect ore, 
And know it will be gold another day. Dryden. 
Thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes Fon Garth. 
2. Metal. 
The liquid ore he drain'd, 
Firſt his own tools; then what might elſe be 
wrought, 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
O'zewetD. I. . A weed either growing 
O'xewoonp, } the rocks under high 
water mark, or broken from the bottom of the 
ſea by rough weather, and caſt upon the-next by 
the wind and flood. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Orot. . . The reſtitution of goods or 
money taken away by a thief by violence, if the 
robbery was committed in the day-time. Ainſworth. 
O'rGAL, n. . of wine. 
ORGAN. . { Cor gane, Fr. | 
1. Natural inſtrument ; as the tongue is the or- 
gan of ſpeech, the lungs of reſpiration. 
When he ſhall hear he died upon his words, 
The ever lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more ious habit, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. 

For a mean and organ, ——— this operative 

virtue might be continued, appointed the light 
to be united, and gave it alſo motion and heat. 

Raleigh. 

The aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in the con- 

formity of the organs of ſpeech, as in their atten- 


tion. Bacan. 
it and will 


Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid; 
Tho' on ſuch objects they are working ſtill, 
As thro' the body s orgar's are convey d. Davis. 
2. An inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of pipes 
filled with wind and of ſtops, touched by the 
hand. | Orgue, 3 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ 
pipes in the world, and making every one ſound 
a particular note. Kal. 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtick, ſolemn organs blow. Pope. 
OnGAa'xtcal.) adj. [oganique, Fr, organicus, 
OrG a'NICK. } Latin. 
1. Conſiſting of various parts co-operating with 
each other. 55 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, oi ganiet throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Dome. 
He with ſerpent tongue ; 
Organick, or impulſe of vocal air, 


J encreaſs the ſtreaming ordures of the ſtage. Dry. 


His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 


ORG 


The organica! ſtructure of human bodies, where. 
by they live and move, and are vitally informed 


Ls 


. | by the foul, is the workmanſhip of a moſt wiſe, 


powerful, and beneficent being. Bently. 
2. Inftrumental; acting as inſtruments of na. 
Rend with thek (nie — ch enable 
with t thoſe organick arts whi 
men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, elegant. 
ly, and according to the fitteſt ſtyle of loſty, 
mean, or lowly. | Milton. 
3 Reſpecting organs. 
he could not produce à monſter of any thing 
that hath more vital and organical parts than a 
rock of marble. . Kay. 
They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hear- 
ing, are by conſequence deprived of ſpeech, not 
by any immediate organical indiſpoſition, but for 
want of diſcipline. Holder 


Orxca'xicalLLY. adv. [from organical.] B ö 
means of organs or inſtruments; by organical al 
poſition of parts. 


3 real ve- 
getables; that is grow organe om ſeeds, as 
well as plants. "IM 85 Locke. 
Orc A'NICALNESS. #. . [from organical.] State 
of being 


organical. 
Dryden. O'xcanism. 8. f. [from organ.] Organical 
ſtructure. 


How admirable is the natural ſtructure or or- 
ganiſm of bodies, Grew's Coſmo. 
O's Aan15 T. A. ſ. [organiſte, Fr. from organ.] One 
who plays on the organ. | 
An organiſt ſerves that office in 9 
oe. 
Orxcaxtza'TION. . ,. [from organize.] Con- 
ſtruction in which the 2 — as to 
de ſubſervient to each other. 
Every man's ſenſes differ as much from others 
in their figure, colour, ſite, and infinite other pe- 
culiarities in the organization, as any one man's 
can from itſelf, through divers accidental varia- 
tions. Glanville's Scepſit. 
That being then one plant, which has ſuch an 
organization of parts in one coherent body, partak- 
ing of one common life, it continues to be the 
ſame plant, though that life be communicated to 
new particles of matter, in a like continued gan- 
ization. Locke. 
To OROANIZ E. v. a. [organiſer, Fr. from organ. 
To con ſo as that one part co-operates wi 
another : to form ically. | 
As the ſoul doth organize the body, and give 
unto every member that ſubſtance, quantity, and 
ſhape, which nature ſeeth moſt expedient, ſo the 
inward grace of ſacraments may teach what ſery- 
eth beſt for their outward form. Hooker. 
A genial and cheriſhing heat ſo acts upon the 
fit and obſequious matten, wherein it was har- 
boured, as to organize and faſhion that diſpoſed 
matter according to the exigencies of its own na- 


ture. 

Thoſe nobler faculties in the mind, matter or- 
ganized could never produce. Ray on the Creation. 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a par- 
ticipation of the ſame continued life, by conſtant- 
ly fleeting particles in ſucceſſion vitally united to 
the ſame organized body. Locke. 

[organ and ft.) The loft. 


. O'nGANLOFT. . [. 
where the organs 

Five young ladies of no ſmall fame for their great 
ſeverity of manners, would go na where with their 
lovers but to an gt in a church, where they 
had a cold treat and fome few opera ſongs. Tatlr, 

O'rxoAxP1vyE. . f. [gn and pipe.] The pipe 
of a muſical organ. 

The thunder,” 


That deep and dreadful o ganpr 1 
The —.— of Proſper. : * &-ſpeare Tempeſt. 

O'acarv. n. /. | oiganm, Lat.] An herb. Ain. 

Orc a'sm. n. |. [ooaofſme, Fr. Sudden 
vehemence. 

This rupture of the lungs, and conſequent ſpit- 
ting of blood, uſually ariſes from an orga/m, or 
immoderate motion of the blood. lackmore, 

By means of the curious lodgment and inofcula- 
tion of the autory nerves, the org-4/75 of the ſpirits 

N 22 mou d 
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ſhould be allayed, and perturbations of the mind | 


quicte d- Der bam. 
O/«GcEt1s.". . A ſea· fiſn, called likewiſe o/ ganling. 
Both ſcem a corruption of the orkenyling, as 
being taken on the Orkney coaſt. Ain 
On Lrorvs. adj. [Lon gucilleux, Fr.] Proud; 
haughty. Not in uſe. 
: From iſles of Greece 
The princes erg, their high blood chafe(, 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips. Shak. 
Oasis. n. /. [orgies, Fr. ci gia, Lat.] Mad rites 
of Bicchus; frantick revels. 
Theſe are nights 
Solemn to the ſhining rites 
Of the fairy prince and knights, a 
While the moon their orgies lights. F. Jeg. 
She feign'd nocturnal » gies ; left my bed, 
And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the 2 oy. 
- ryan. 
O'atcHalch. u. ſ. ſmicha/cum, Lat.] Braſs.” 
Not Bilbo ſteel, nor braſs from Corinth ſet, 
Nor coſtly 6r:chalcb from ſtrange Phoenice, 
But ſuch as could both Phoebus' arrows ward, 
And th' hailing darts of heav'n beating hard. Sper/. 
ORIENT. adj. or ien, Latin 
1. Riſing as the ſun. 
Moon that now mectſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fixed ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


When fair morn orient in heav'n appear'd. Milton. 


2. Eaſtern; oriental. 

3. Bright; ſhining; glittering ; gaudy; ſparkling. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to 5r7-»t pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with intereſt, 

Oſtentimes double gain of happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Thcre do breed yearly an innumerable company 
of gnats, whoſe property is to fly unto the eye of 
the lion, as being a bright and orient thing. Abet. 

We have ſpoken on the cauſe of orient colours in 
birds ; which is by the finenefs of the ſtrainer. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Morning light 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, Milton. 
In thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr'd, 
He offers to each weary traveller 
His griem liquor in a cryſtal glaſs ; 
To quench the drouth of Phoebus. Milton. 

The chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
With 0ri-2: pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. Dry. 

ORIENT. nf. Crient, Fr.] The eaſt ; the part 
where the ſun firſt appears. 

ORIE/NTAL. adj. [ oriental, French. ] Eaſtern ; 
placed in the eaft ; proceeding from the caſt, 

Your ſhips went as well to the pillars of Her- 
cules, as to Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, 25 far as 
to the borders of the caſt Tartary. Pacorn's New H. 

Some aſcribing hereto the generation of gold, 
sonceive the bodies to receive ſome appropriate in- 
Auence from the ſuns aſcendent and 97 xa! radia- 
tions. B. own. 

Ozrrt/xTAL. . /. An intiabitant of the eaſtern 

ts of the world 

They have been of that great uſe to following 
ages, as to be imitated by the Arabians and uther 
or wentals, Grew, 

_ Ox1e/xTAL1ISM. . . [from o/ iental.] An idiom 
of the caſtern languages; an eaſtern mode of 
ech. 

'Orx1exTALITY. 2. f. [from oriental.] State of 
being oriental. . 

His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
peculiar from its crient.:lity, but equaily diſperſeth 
his beams. Brown. 

O'arrice. 2. /. [orijice, Fr. r iſicium, Lat.] Any 
opening or perforation. _ 

The prince of Orange, in his firſt hurt by the 
Spaniſh boy, could find no means to ſtanch the 
blood, but was fain to have the orzfice of the wonnd 
ſtopped by men's thumbs, ſucceeding one anotlici 
for the ſpace of two days. Bacon. 

Their mouths 

With hidevus orifice gap'd on us wide, 
Porteading hollow truce, Aſillan's Paradiſe Lyfe. 

AÆtna was bored through the top with a mon- 
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ſtrous orifice, Addiſen's Guardian. 
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Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, ſnould be done 
with broad lancets or ſwords, in order to make a 
large orifice by ſtabbing or pertuſion. Avrbuthnot. 

O'x1FLAMs. . . [probably a corruption of 
auriflamma, Lat. or flamme d'or, Fr. in like manner 
as or prment is corrupted. ] A golden ſtandard. 4irſ. 

O AAN. 1. J. [origan, Fr. o/ iganum, Lat.] Wild 
marjorum. 

I ſaw her in her proper hue, 
Bathing herſelf in organ and thrme. Spenſer. 
O'rtors, 4 
Or1'o1%at. Ns 7. . [9rigine, Fr. or1g9, Lat.] 


1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence. 

The ſacred hiſtorian only treats of the origins of 
terreſtrial animals. Bentley's Sei npnt. 

2. Fountain; ſource; that which gives begin- 
ning or exiſtence, 

Nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

If any ſtation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and their poſterity therefore have no reafon 
to bluſh at the memory of ſuch an original, Atte. 

Some philoſophers have placed the 9rigino! of 
power in admiration, either of furpafling form, 
great valour, or ſuperior underſtanding. Davenart. 

Original of beings ! pow'r divine! 

Since that I live and that I think, is thine. Prior. 
Theſe great orbs, 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. Pri. 

3- Firſt copy ; archetype; that from which 
any thing is tranſcribed or tranſlated. In this 
ſenſe o gin is not uſed. 

Compare this tranſlation with the origi2/, the 
three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for 
word, not only with the ſame elegance, but with 
the ſame term of expreſſion. Addiſon. 

External material things, as the objects of ſen- 
ſation ; and the operations of our minds within, as 
the objects of reflection; are the only original. 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 

Locke. 


4. Derivation ; deſcent. 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, 
accurſt a 
Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt ; 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel broad, 
Expretling their 9igi1nal from blood. Dryden. 

ORIGINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. originalis, Lat.] 
Primitive; priſtine ; firſt. 

The criginul queſtion was, whether God hath 
forbidden the giving any worthip to bimſelf by an 
image ? Stilling lect. 

Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, 
the knowledge and ability God at firſt gave him, 
would till have continued. Wake. 

You ſtill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 

Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, 
From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's o:4yinal "99 
. 

Ox1'c1NALLY. adv, [from o/ gina. 

1. Primarily ; with regard to the firſt cauſe; 
fromthe beginning. 

A very great difference between a king that 
holdeth his crown by a willing act of eſtates, and 
one that holdeth it « iginally by the law of nature 
and deſcent of blood. Bacon. 

As God is ly holy in himſelf, ſo he might 
communicate his ſanctity to the ſons of men, whom 
he intended to bring unto the fruition of himſelf. 

a Pew ſon. 

A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, is neither 
2riginally due from God's juſtice, nor becomes due 
to us from his veracity. Smallridge's Sermons. 

2. At firſt. 

The metallic and mineral matter, found in the 
perpendicular intervals of the ſtrata, was ii, 
and at the time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies 
of thoſe ſtrata. f - Woudward. 

z. As the firſt author. 

For what 9 igin2/ly others writ, 

May be ſo well diſguis'd and fo improv'd, 

That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours. 


| Ro ſc om mon. 
Os xALxX ESS. . f. [from eriginal.] The 
quadity or ſtate of being original. 
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DaVO v. adj. originaire, Fr. from origin. 

1. Productive; cauſing exiſtence. 

The production of animals in the ciginzry way, 
requires a certain degree of warmth, which pro- 
ceeds from the ſun's influence. Cen Phil. Prin, 

2. Primitive; that which was the firſt ſtate. 

Remember I am built of clay, and muſt 
Reſolve to my orig/nary duſt, Sandys on Job. 

To Ok!G1NATE. v. 4. {from origin.) To bring 
into exiſtence. 

To OkGINATE. v. . To take exiſtence. 

Orrcixa'/T1ON. n. /. [originatio, Lat. from ri. 
ginate. | 

1. The a& or mode of bringing into exiſtence ; 
firſt production. 

The tradition of the cig122tion of mankind ſeems 
to be univerſal; but the particular methods of that 
91giniti9n excogitated by the heathen, were parti- 
cular, Hale, 

This eruca is propogated by animal parents, to 
wit, butter ſlies, after the common » igination of all 
caterpillars. Ray. 

Defcartes firſt introduced the fancy of making 
a world, and deducing the 079inatton of the uni- 
verſe from mechanical principles. Keil. 

2. Deſcent from a primitive. 

The Greek wort uſed by the apoſtles to expreſs 
the church, ſigniſieth, a calling forth, if we look 
upon the 9 191724t199, Pearſn, 

O'/r150x5, . /. [era ſon, French. This world is 
variouſly accented ; Shat-ſprare has the accent both 
on the firſt and ſecond ſyllables; Milan and Cri 
/hary on the firſt, others on the ſecond. ] A prayer; 
a ſupplication. 

Nymph, in thy ien 
Be all my fins remember'd, Sh:k:fp. Hamlet. 

Alas ! your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy ofen *gainſt this poor wretch. Sha . 

He went into St. Paul's church, where he had 
»2riſons and Te Deum ſung. Beacons Hen, VII. 

My wakeful lay ſhall knock 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks ſhrill eri, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity. Craſh 

His daily oi attract our ears. Sandy on Jab. 

Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began 
Their oiſons, each morning duly paid. 

So went he on with his ori/ors, 

Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe ones. 
Cutions 
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Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his 9{/-»5, hears 
Aghaſt the voice of time diſparting tow'rs. Dyer, 

The mid-night-clock atteſts my fervent pray'rs, 
The riſing ſun my 01i/-ns declares. Varte. 

OR. . /. [crca, Latin.] A ſort of great fiſh. 

O'xLoy. #. . ſovalop, Dutch.] The middle 
deck. Shinners 

A ſmall ſhip of the king's called the Penſie, was 
aſſailed by the Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland; 
wherein the Penſie fo applied her ſhot, that the 
Lyon's ever/zop was broken, her ſails and tackling 
torn ; and laſtly, ſhe was bvarded and taken. 

b : Hayeard. 

ORNAMENT. ». /. [ornamentam, Lat. or nem 
French. ] 

1. Embelliſhment ; decoration. 

So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves ; 
The world is ſtill deceiv's with ornament. Shatkeſs 

2. Something that embelliſhes. 

Ivorie, wrought in + n2me:it5 to decke the cheekes 

of horſe. Chapmcine 
The Tuſcan chief, to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal 7 1-14, Dryder. 

No circumſtances of life can place a wan fo 
far bclow the notice of the world, but that his 
virtues or vices will render him, in ſome degree, 
an ornument or diſgrace to his profeſſion. Rogers 

3- Honour ; that which confers dignity. 

They are abuſed and injured, and bctraycd from 
their only perfection, whenever they are taught, 
that any thing is an orzament in them, that is not an 
ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt mankind. Laws 

The perlons of different qualities in both ſexes, 
are indeed allowed their different ornaments ; but 


theſe are by no means coſtly, being rather deſigned 
as 
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as marks of diſtinction than to make a figure. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

W Sr adj. | from ornament.] Serving 
to decoration ; giving embelliſhment. 

Some think it moſt ornamental to wear their 
bracelets on their wriſts, others about their ancles. 

Brown. 

If the Kind be capable of more perfection, 
though rather in the ornaments! parts of it, than 
the eiſential, what rules of morality or reſpect 
have I broken, in naming the defets that they 
may hereafter be amended ? Dryden. 

Even the Heathens have eſteemed this variety 
not only ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the 
wiſdom of the Creator Wordwar ds Natural Hf. 

If no advancement of knowledge can be h:d 
from univerſities, the time there ſpent is Joit ; 
every ornamental part of education is better taught 
elſewhere. Swift on Religion. 

Orxamt/xTALLY. adv. [from on. In 
ſuch manner as may confer embelliſhment. 

ON N, N TED. adj. {| from c.] Embel- 
liſked ; bedecked. This is, I think, a word of late 
introduction, not very elegant. 

ORNATE. adj, [ ornatus, Lat.] Bedecked ; de- 
corated ; fine. 

What thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
That fo bedeck'd, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way ſailing. Milton" Agoniſtei. 

O'rRXNATEN©SS. *. f [from 01 nate. | Fiery ; 
ſtate of being embelliſhed. 

O&XATURE, #- fe [ornatus, Latin. ] Decora- 
tion. Ainſworth, 

Oxx1scorlsT. u. /. [x and Zu. One who 
examines the flight of birds in order to foretel fu- 
turity. 

OrxixTHO/LOGY. u. ſ. [og and yy. ] A diſ- 
courſe on birds. 

O'RPHAN. n. f. ig; orphelin, Fr.] A 
child who has loſt father or mother, or both. 

Poor orphan in the wide world ſcattered, 

As budding branch rent from the native tree, 

And thrown forth until it be withered : 

Such is the ſtate of man Spenſer. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To reave the ph of his patrimony, 

To wring the widow from ber cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolem oath 2 Shaksſp. 

Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd oprans of thy rapes complain. Sandy. 

The ſca with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 
Widows and ens making as they go. aller. 

Pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helpleſs o whom thou leav'ſt behind. Dry. 

Collections were made for the relief of the poor, 
whether widows or orphans, N:/ſon, 

Our N. adj. Lein, French. ] Bereft of pa- 
rents. 

The king left ban both of father and mo- 
ther, found his eſtate, when he came to age, ſo 
dizjointed even in the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt limbs 
of government, that the name of a king was 
grown odious. Sidney. 

O'zPHANAG k. I n. J. [orphelinage, French, from 

O'zyHANISM.  orphun. | State of an orphan. 
Our fuRNT. 2. .. | auripirmentiani, Lat. or piment, 
or pints French. ] En 

True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous foffil, 
of a fine and pure texture, remarkably heavy, 
and its colour is a bright and beautiful yellow, 
like that of gold. It is not hard but very tough, 
eafily bendiag without breaking. Orpiment has. 
been ſuppoſed to contain gold, and is found in 
mines of gold, filver, and copper, and ſometimes 
in the ſtr ta of marl. Hill. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by ſome 
ſmall mixture of o-piment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs 
in the gelle alchymy ; it will eaſily recover that 
which the won luteth. Bacon. 

OrvnuaſxNoTto0? HY, 2. f. | oops and Top | An 
Hoſpitai for orphans. ; 

O/ze1NF. - /. | orpin, Fr. telepbon, Lat. | Liverer 
or roſe root, anacum ſeros, Telephumy os a ra- 
ds, A plant, "_ 
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Cool violets and orpine growing ſtill, 
| Embathed balm and cheerful —— Spenſer. 

O'«kERY, . J. An inftrument fwhich by many 
complicated movements repreſents the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies. It was firſt made by Mr. 
Rowley, a mathematician born at Litchfield, and 
ſo named from his patron the earl of Orrery : 
by one or other of this family almoſt every art 
has been encouraged or improved. 

O'rrts. ». / [i Lat.] A plant and flower. 

Miller. 

The nature of the e root is almoſt ſingular ; 
for roots that are in any degree ſweet, it is but the 
ſame ſweetneſs with the wood or leaf; but the 
2rr15 is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the flower 
any thing ſo ſweet as the root. Bacon, 
| O'««ts. 2. . [old Fr.] A fort of gold or filver 
ace. 

OrTs. . J. ſeldom with a fingular. [This 
word is derived by Skinner from t, German, the 
ſcurtb part of any thing; by Mr. Ly: more reaſon- 
ably from oda, Irith, a fragment. In Anglo 
Saxon, ord fignifies the beginning ; whence in 
ſome provinces eds and ends, for ord; and end; ſig- 
nify remnants, ſcattered pieces, refuſe ; from 
ord thus uſed probably came ert.] Refuſe ; things 
left or thrown away. Obſolete. 

He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go 

forth ; 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject o and imitations. Shateſp Jul. Caæſur. 

The fractions of her faith, ts of her love, 
the fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy re- 

liques 


Of her o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 
. Shakeſpeare. 


Much good do't you then ; 
Brave pluſh and velvet men, 
Can feed on »rt: and ſafe in your ftage-cloths, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ſtagers, and the Rtag-wrights too. Bn Jen. 


O'RTHODOX, adj. Iig e and die er- 
ORTHODO'XAL. f thodox, Fr.] Sound in 
opinion and doctrine; not heretical. Orthodoxa/ 


is not uſed. 

Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the true pro- 
teſtant religion profeſſed by the church of Eng- 
land; which is as ſound and ortbodav in the doc- 
trine thereof, as any Chriſtian church in the _— 

acon. 

An uniform profeſſion of one and the ſame a- 
thod;xal verity, which was once given to the 
ſaints in the holy Apoſtles days. White. 

Eternal bliſs is not immediately ſaperſtructed 
on the moſt orthedox beliefs ; but as our Saviour 
ſaith, If ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye 
do them; the doing muſt be firſt ſuper ſtructed on 
the knowing or believing ; before any happineſs 
can be built on it. Hammond. 

Origen and the two Clemens's, their works 
were originally a-tbodex, but had been afterwards 
corrupted, and interpolated by hereticks in ſome 
parts of them. Waterland. 

O's THoDoXLyY. adv. [from orihbodox. With 
ſoundneſs of opinion. 

The doctrine of the church of England, ex- 
preſſed in the thirty- nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and 
ſo orihodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned with- 
out extreme danger to the honour of our * 

ICON. 

O'xTHonoxY., n. f. Digi; orthodoxic, Fr. 
from orthodox, ] Soundneſs in opinion and doc- 
trine. 

Baſil himſelf bears full and clear teſtimony to 
Gregory's orthodoxy. Water land. 

I do not attempt explaining the myſteries of 
the Chriſtian religion, fince Providence intended 
there ſhould be myſteries, it cannot be agreeuble to 
piety, -rthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go about it, Sw, 

O'naTHoprRoOMICKS. A. ſ. from and e.] 
The art of failing in the arc of ſome great circle, 
which is the ſhorteſt or ſtraighteſt diſtance be- 
tween any two points on the ſurface of the 
globe. Harris. 

O aTUOD RON. 2. |. (i and de; ortbe- 

ag cuurle. 


PR Fr.] Sailing in a 
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| O'RTHOGON, »«. / (id and yuna.] A ret» 
tangled figure. 

The ſquare will make you ready for all manner 
of 3 your cylinder for vaulted tur- 
rets and round buildings; your artbigon and p ra- 
mid, for ſharp — : 8 

Oa ru nᷓ L. ac. | orthogonal, Fr. from orthe- 
gan. Rectangular, 

O'sTHOGRAPHER. #. . [ 33%; and youu] One 
who ſpells according to the rules of grammar. 

He was wont to ſpeak plain, like an honeſt 
man and a foldier; and now he is tarn'd - 
þber, his wards are juſt ſo many ftrange dithes. 

| Slut are. 

Or THoCRA/PHICAL. adj. [ from atbggraply.] 

1, Rightly ſpelled. 

2. Relatin to the ſpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectified fume little or:bographica! mite 
takes, I ſhall make a preſent of to the public. 

l Addons $ pe atore 

3- Delineated according to the elevation, not 
the ground-plot. 

In the 9rtbegraphical ſchemes there ſhould be a 
true delineation and the juſt dimenſions of each 
face, and of what belongs to it. Mortimer's Hab. 

Oz THOGRA'eHICALLY. adu. from orthogra- 
plical.] 

1. According to the rules of ſpelling. 

2. According to the elevation. 

ORTHO/'GRAPHY. . , [SI% and %; er- 
thographis, Freach. ] 

1. The of grammar which teaches how 
words mould be fpelled. 

This would reader languages much more eaſy 
to be learned, as to reading and pronouncing, and 
eſpecially as to the writing them, which now as 
they ſtand we find to be troubleſome, and it is no 
ſmall part of grammar which treats of arthogrg- 
phy and right pronunciation. Holder 

2. The artor practice of ſpelling. 

In London they clip the words after one man- 
ner about the court, another in the city, and 2 
third in the ſuburbs ; all which , reduced to writ- 
ing, would entirely confound ortbography. Swift. 
3. The elevation of buildings delineated. 

You have the orthography or upright of this 
ground-plat, and the explanation with a.ſcale of 
feet and inches. n. 

Or H. . |. [; ortbopude, Fr.] 
A diſorder of the lungs, in which reſpiration can 
be performed only iu an upright ure. 

His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning to an 
9thopnea ; the cauie a tranſlation of tartarous hu- 
mours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey n. 

O'x TVE. adj. . Fr. artivus, Lat ] Retat. 
ing to the riſing of any planet or far. 

O'RTOLAN. n. ſ. French] A ſmall bird ac-" 
counted very delicious. 

Nor erto/zns nor godwits. * Cowl:y. 

ORVAL. 2. . [proale, Fr. orvala, Latin.] The 
herb clary. Diet. 

Ox vIN TAN. . ſ. [orvidan, Italian; ſo called 
from a mountebank at Orvieto in Italy.] An anti- 
dote or counter poiſon ; a medicinal compoſition 
or electuary, good againſt poiſon, Bail, 

Oscnto'CELE. ind and x92. ] A kind of 
hernia when the inteſtings break into the ſcro- 
tum. Dift.. 

OsciLia'TION. 244 Latin. ] The act 
of moving backward and forward like a pendu- 
lum. 
Oscrilatory. adj. [ofcillkem, Lat.] Moving 
back wards and forwards like a pendulum. 

The actions upon the ſolids are ſtimulating os 
increaſing their vibrations, or oſcillatory motions. 

Os cr axev, n. ſ. [oſcitaxtia, Latin.] 

1. The act of yawning. 

2. Unuſual Qleepinels ; careleſſneſs. 

If perſons of circumſpect piety have been 
overtaken, what ſecurity can there be for our 
wreckleſs oſcitancy ? Government of the Tongue. 

It might proceed from the ofcicency of trans 
cribers, who, to diſpatch their work the ſconer, _ 
uſed to write all numbers in cy phers. 11 

cr. 
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OscrTaxT. adj. [oſcitans, Latin]. 

1. Yawning ; unutually fleepy. 

2. Sleepy; fluggiſh. 

Our 9ſcitant lazy piety gave vacancy for 
and they will now lend none back again. 

Decay of Pity, 

OzcrTa'T10N. u. /. [oſcito, Latin.] The act of 
vau ning. 

I ſaall defer conſidering this ſubject till I come 
to my treatiſe of cſcization, laughter, and ridicule. 

| Tatler. 

O's1ER. n. ſ. [ofier, Fr. vitex.] A tree of the 
willow kind, growing by the water, of which the 
twigs are uſed for baſket-work. 

Che rank of after, by the murmuring ſtream, 

Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 

Shak jpeare. 
Ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 
£ muſt fill up this gfer cage of ours, 
With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Car comes crown'd with i,, ſegs and weeds. 
| Drayton, 
Bring them for food ſweet houghs and 9/ier; 
e 
Nor all the winter long thy hay rick ſhut. May. 
Like her no nymph can willing eie bend, 
In baſket-works, which painted ſtreaks com- 
mend. Dryden. 
Along the marſhes ſpread, 

We made the /e fringed bank our bed. & 67 

O'sMuxD, u. ſ. A plant. It is ſometimes uſed 
m medicine. It grows upon bogs in divers parts 
of England. : Miller. 

O's RAV. . ſ. [corrupted from ofifraga, Latin. 
The ſea-eagle, of which it is reported, that when 
he hovers in the air, all the fiſh in the water turn 
up their bellies, and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which 
be pleaſes. Hanmer, 

I think he'll be to Rome, 

As is the ray to the fith who takes it, 

By 1overeignty of nature. Shakeſ. Coriolanus, 

Among the fowls ſhall not be eaten, the eagle, 

the offifrage, and the pray. Numbers, xi. 13. 
 OSSELET. u. ſ. [French.] A little hard ſub- 
ſtance ariſing on the inſide of a horſe's knee, 
among the ſmall bones ; it grows out of a gummy 
ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe bones together. 

Farricr's Dif. 

Oss1'CLE. ». ſ. ſofficulum, Lat.] A ſmall bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, 
upon whoſe right conſtitution depends the due 
tenſion of the tympanum ; and if the action of one 
little muſcle, which ſerves to draw one of theſe 
Melis, fixt to the tympanum, be loſt or abated, 
the tenſion of that membrane ceaſing, ſound is 
hindered from coming into the ear. Halder on Spe. 

Os81FIck. adj. [ofa and fort), Lat.] Having 
the power of making bunes, or changing carne- 
vas or membranous to bony ſubſtance. 

If the caries be ſupericial, and the bone firm, 
you may by medicame:ts confume the moiſture in 
the caries, dry the bone, and diſpoſe it, by virtue 
of its M faculty, to thruſt out callus, and make 
ſeparation of its caries, Wiſeman. 

Oss1F1ca'T1oN. ». /. from . Change of 
carneous, membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony 
ſubſtance. 

Offific.itions or indurations of the artery, appear 
ſo conſtantly in the beginnings of aneuriſms, that 
it is not eaſy to judge whether they are the cauſe 
or the effect of them. Sharp. 

Oss “FRAGE. 2. . ara, Lat. ofifrague, Fr.] 
A kind of eagle, whoſe fleſu is forbid under the 
n. me of gryphon. The ifroga or pray, is thus 
czlled, becauſe it breaks the bones of animals in 
order to come at tie marrow, It is ſaid to dig up 
bodies in church-yards, and eat what it finds in the 
bones, which has been the occafion that the Latins 
call it «vis Lua i,. See OSr kay. Calnct. 

Te O'ss1F v. v. 4. [ſa and facio.] To change to 
bone. 

The dilated anrta every where in the n21ghbour- 
hood of the cyſt is generally H. Sharp's Surg. 

Ossi“ voROUs. wdj, [fa and voro.] Deyouring 
bones. 


them, 
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The bore of the gullet is not in all creatures 
like anſwerable to the body or ſtomach : as in the 
fox, which feeds on bones, and ſwallows whole, 
or with little chewing; and next in a dog and 

other offivorous quadrupeds, it igvery large. 
Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 
O'ssvary. n. /. [ofſuarium, Lat.] A charnel 
houſe ; a place where the bones of dead people are 


kept. Dich. 
Os Tr. I=. . A veſſel upon which hops or malt 
Ous r. are dried. Di#. 


Os Te/Ns1BLE. adj. [oftendo, Latin. ] Such as is 
proper or intended to be ſhewn. 
Os TE'xs1vE. adj. [offtentif, Fr. oftendo, Latin.) 
Showing ; betokening. 
Os TE'NT. u. ſ. [oftentum, Lat. | 
1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 
Uſe all th' obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad en-, | 
To pleaſe his grandam. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
2. Show; token. Theſe ſentes are peculiar to 
Shak: ſpeare. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair ts of love 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Sh. 
3- A portent; a prodigy; any thing ominous. 
To ſtirre our zeales up, that admir'd, whereof 
a fact ſo cleane 
Of all ill as our ſacrifice, ſo fearfull an fer, 
Should be the iſſue. Chapman. 
Latinus, frighted with this dire t, 
For counſel to his father Faunus went; 
And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Alburia's ſulph'rous fountain lie. Dry, 
Os TEXNTA'T10N, n. . | oftentation, Fr. oftentatio, 
1 
1. Outward ſhow ; appearance. 
If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you, 
But is four Volſcians ?— 
—March on my fellows ; 
Make good this 9/{entation, and you ſhall 
Divide in all with us. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
You are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The gſtentation of our love. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ambitious diſplay ; boaſt ; vain ſhow. This 
is the uſual ſenſe. 
If all theſe/ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet 
a vain 9fentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an 
eſtabliſhed name, and facrificing it to the mirth 
and laughter of thoſe about him. Addiſon's Spectator. 
He knew that good and bountiful minds were 
ſometimes inclined to oentation, and ready to co- 
ver it with pretence of inciting others by their ex- 
ample, and therefore checks this vanity : Take 
heed, fays he, that you do not your alms before 
men, to be ſeen. Altterbury, 
With all her luſtre, now, her lover warms; 
Then out of Hentatian, hides her charms. Hung. 
The great end of the art is to ſtrike the ima- 
gination. The painter is therefore to make no 
lente of the means by which this is done; the 
ſpectator is only to feel the reſult in his boſom. 
Reynolds. 
3. A ſhow; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe. | 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs 
with ſome delightful fertation, ſhow, pageant, 
antick, or firework. Shakeſp. Lowe's Labmr Loft. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. | »fento, Lat.] Boaſt- 
ful; vain ; fond of ſhow; fond to expoſe to view. 
Your modeſty is ſo far from being ofentation; of 
the good you do, that it bluſhes even to have it 
known ; and therefore I muſt leave you to the 
ſatisfactio of our own conſcience, which, though 
a ſilent panegyrick, is yet the beſt. Dryden. 
They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he 
ſeems to be ignorant, credulous and gf. i. 
Brom on the Od y. 
OsTESXTA'110USLY. adv, | from oftentatio:s. | 
Vainly ; boaſtfully. 
Os TExXTA'TIOUSNESS. 3. |. [from flentatious.) 
Vanity; boaſtfulneſs. | - 
Os TEN TAToU x. 2. .. [oflemataur, Fr. cent, 
Lat.] A boaſter ; a vain ſetter to ſhow, 
Os TY/ocoLLa. n. /. [cw and wav; oftevcolle, 


rl Offececlla is frequent in Germany, and has 


OTH 
long been famous for bringing on a callus in frat. 
tured bones, Hill's Mat. Med: 

Ofcevcella is a ſpar, generally coarſe, concreted 
with earthy or ſtony matter, precipitated by wa- 
ter, and incruſted upon ſticks, ſtones, and other - 
like bodies. Waodward, 

Os TEo'coPr, . /. [Gay and xitk; ofteccopes 
French. ] Pains in the bones, or rather in the nerves 
and membranes that encompaſs them. Didi. 

Os TEo'LoGy. nf. Cc and ; offecolegie, Fr.] 
A deſcription of the bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acuteneſs 
in ditſection of dead bodies, and his great {kill in 
otrobgy, has now laid by that practice. Tatler, 

Os Tay. . 4 [ offtumy _— The opening at 
which a river diſembogues itſelf. 

It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven 9ſtaries, 
that 15, by ſeven channels diſburthenneth itſelf 
unto the ſea. Bron. 

Os TIER. n. f. [haſtelier, Fr.] The man who 
takes care of horſes at an inn, 

The ſmith, the er, and the bont-catcher, ought 
to partake. Swi/t's Direct. to the Groom. 

O's TLERY. . ſ. [ hoſeelerie, Fr.] The place be- 
longing to the oſtler. 

O's TRAC15M. n. .. [*paxurui;; oftraciſm:, Fr.] 
A manner of patling ſentence, in which the note 
of acquital or condemnation was marked upon a 
ſhell which the voter threw into a veſſel. Baniſh- 
ment : publick cenſure. 

Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an raciſm, and departs ; 
Profit, eaſe, fitneſs, plenty, bid it go, 
But whither, only knowing you, I know. Donne. 

Publick envy is as an traci, that eclipſeth men 
when they grow too great; and therefore it is a 
bridle to Keep them within bounds, Pacon's Eſſays. 

Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce 
The 2//raciſm, and ſham'd it out of uſe. Cl-aveland. 

This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of 
favouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by Ha- 
ciſm; which in Engliſh would ſignify, that they 
voted he ſhould be removed from their preſence 
and council for ever. Swift, 

O's TRActTEs. n. ſ. Offracites expreſſes the 
common oyſter in its foſſil ſtate. Hills Mat. Md. 

O's TRICH. . /. [ autruche, Er. firuthin, Lat.] C 
trich is ranged among birds. It 1s verv large, its 
wings very ſhort, and the neck about four or five 
ſpans. The feathers of its wings are in great 
eſteem, and are uſed as an ornament for hats, beds, 
canopies : they are ſtained of ſeveral colours, and 
made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way 
of courſe, for they never fly; but uſe their wings 
to aſſiſt them in running more ſwiftly. The /- 
trich (wallows bits of iron or brats, in the ſame 
manner as other birds will ſwallow ſmall ſtones 


| or gravel, to afſiſt in digeſting or comminuting 


their food, It lays its eggs upon the ground, 
hides them under the ſand, and the ſun hatches 
them. Calmet. 

I'll make thee eat iron like an ,, and ſwal- 
low my ſword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock? 
or wings and feathers unto the ich. Job, 

The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 

Their u, ſtomachs make their ſwords their 
meat. Chawveland. 

Modern cles are dwindled to meer larks, in 
compariſon with thoſe of the ancients. Arbuthnot, 

Oracov's rick. . ſ. [Cra and ixxw; ctacouſ- 
19, Fr.] An inſtrument to facilitate hearing. 

In a hare, which is very quick of tearing, it is 
ſupplied with a bony tube; which, as a natural 
ataceuſtich, is fo directed backward, as to receive 
the ſmalleſt and molt diſtant ſound that comes be- 
hind her. G: e's Coſmul. 

O'riiER, Pon. Loden, Sax. aut! e, Fr. | 


I. Not the ſame; not this; different. In this 


ſenſe it ſeerns an 2djective, yet in the plural, when 
the ſubſtan ive is ſuppreſſed, it has contratily to 
the nature of adjectives a plural termination; as, 
of laſi week three days were fair, the others rainy. 
Of good actions ſomè are better than other ſome. 


Hooker. 


will 


OTH 


Will it not be received 
That they have don't, 
Who dares receive it tber? Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in 
their houſes, ther ſome in the churches, with floods 
of tears and lamentable cries, poured forth their 
prayers to the Almighty, craving his help in that 
their hard diſtreſs. Kinolles. 
He that will not give juſt occaſion to think, that 
all government in the world is the product only 
of force and violence, and that men live together 
by no other rules but that of beaſts, where the 
ſtrongeſt carries; and ſo lay a foundation for per- 
petual diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition and 
rebellion ; things that the followers of that hypo- 
theſis ſo loudly cry out againſt, muſt of neceſlity 
find out another ſtate of government. Locke. 
No leaſes ſhall ever be made ot than leaſes for 
years not exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and 
not in reverſion of remainder. Swift. 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe; in this 
ſenſe it is a ſubſtantive, and has a genitive and 
plural. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Deſire his jewels and this er's houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conformable to 
the humour of the patient, as they preſs not the 
cure of the diſeaſe ; and ſome other are fo regular 
in proceeding according to art, as they reſpect not 
the condition of the patient. Bacon. 
The confuſion ariſes, when the one will put 
their ſickle into the other's harveſt. . Lady. 
Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others 
are in want of any thing that your hands can make 
for them. Law. 
The king had all he crav'd, or could compel, 
And all was done—let others judge how well. 
Daniel. 
Not the one, not this, but the contray. 
here is that controling worth in goodneſs, that 
the will cannot but like and deſire it; and on the 
other ſide, that odious deformity in vice, that it 
never offers itſelf to the affections of mankind, but 
under the diſguiſe of the other. South. 
4. Correlative to each. 
In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better 
than themſelves. Phil. ii. 3. 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 
Nor would'ſt thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurvive. 
Dryden, 
- Something beſides. 
he learning of Latin being nothing but the 
learning of words, join as much other real Know- 
ledge with it as you can. Locke on Education. 
6. The next, 
Thy air, 


Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firſt ; 
A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

7. The third paſt. 

Bind my hair up: as *twas yeſterday : 

No, nor the t' other day. en Jonſon, 

8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for other bing; 
ſomething different. 

I can expect no other from thoſe that judge by 
ſingle ſights and raſh meaſures, than to be thought 
fond or inſolent. Glanville. 

O'THERGATES. adv. [ther and gate, for way.) 
In another manner. K 

If fir Toby had not been in drink, he would 
have tickled you ce gate than he did. Shakeſpear ce. 

O'THErGUISE. adv. [other and guiſe. This is 
often pronounced and ſometimes written otber- 
gui. Of another kind. 

O'THERWHERE., adv. [aber and where, ] In 
other places. 

As Jews they had acceſs to the temple and 
ſynagogues, but as Chriſtians they were of neceſ- 
ſity forced ther2vb:re to affemble theraſelves. Hooker. 

His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 
And former ſufferings, otherwhere are found. Milt. 

O'rutrrwWHILE, adv. [ ther and while. ] At other 
times. 

Oruxkxwis . adv. [other and wiſe. ] 

1. Ina different manaer. 


They ouly plead, that whatſoever God reveal- 


OVE 
as neceſſary for all Chriſtian men to do and 


believe, the ſame we ought to embrace, whether 
we have received it by writing or otherwiſe, which 
no man denieth. Hooker, 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unto 
one and the ſame thing, they being therein left 
each to their own choice, may either do as others 
do, or elſe «berwiſe, without any breach of duty 
at all. Hooker. 

The evidences for ſuch things are not ſo infal- 
lible, but that there is a poilibility, that the things 
may he otherwiſe. Wilkins. 

In theſe good things, what all others ſhould 
practiſe, we ſhould ſcarce Know to practiſe 9her- 
wiſe. Wilkins. 

. Thy father was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas ! a better fate; 
But heaven thought other=viſ:, 

2. By other cauſes. 

Six John Norris failed in the attempts of Liſborn, 
and returned with the loſs, by ſickneſs and ctber- 
wiſe, of eight thouſand men. Rakeigh. 

3. In other reſpects. 

It is ſaid truly, that the beſt men otherwiſe, are 
not always the beſt in regard of ſociety. Hater. 

Men ſeldom confider God any eb] than in 
relation to themſels es, and therefore want ſome 
extraordinary benefits to excite their attention, 
and engage their love. Rogers. 

O'r TER. n. . [oren, Saxon; lure] An am- 
phibious animal that preys upon fiſh. 

The toes of the te, s hinder feet, for the better 
ſwimming, are joined together with a membrane, 
as in the bevir ; from which he differs principally 
in his teeth, which are canin ; and in his tail, which 
is felin, or a long taper : ſo that he may not be 
unfitly called putarcus aguiticus, or the water pole- 
cat. He makes himſelf burrows on the water- 
fide, as a bevir; is ſometimes tamed and taught. 
by nimbly ſurrounding the fiſhes to drive them 
iato the net. Grew. 

At the lower end of the hall is a large ter's 
ſkin ſtuffed with hay. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Would you preſerve a num'rous finny race? 
Let your fierce dogs the rav'nous ter chaſe; 

Th' amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 
Darts thro' the waves, and ev'ry haunt * 
ay 

O VAL. adj. [wwale, Fr. ovuny, an egg] Ob- 
long; reſembling the longitudinal ſection of an 


Lddiſon's Cato. 


JT. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after hay- 
ing entered pretty far in the grotto, opens itſelf ou 
both ſides in an val figure of an hundred yards. 

Addiſn on Italy. 

Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 
Does in an oval orbit, circling run; 

But rarely is the object of our ſight, 
In ſolar glory ſunk. 

O'vaL. u. /. 

A triangle is that which has three angles, or an 
oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. Yates. 

Ova/xtous. adj. [from ovam.] Conſiſting of 


eggs. 
He to the rocks 
Dire clinging gathers his «various food. Themſon. 

O'vary. . /. [ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Lat.] The 
part of the body in which impregnation is per- 
formed. 

The 'ovary or part where the white involveth 
it, is in the ſecond region of the matrix, wich is 
ſomewhat long and inverted. Brown's H. Err. 

Ova'T1ON. n. ſ. [ovation, Fr. ovatio, Latin. ] A 
leſſer triuraph among the Romans allowed to thoſe 
commanders who had won a victory without much 
bloodſhed, or defeated ſome leſs formidable ene- 
my. Di#t. 

O'vunar. 1 . [eruca pilaſu, Lat.] A fort of 


Blackmore. 


OvyusrT caterpillar ; an inſe 

Ov cn. . . An ornament of gold or jewels. 

Ouches or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of moſt glory. Bacon. 

Oven of a boar. The blow given by a boar's 
tuſk. 7 Ainſworth, 

O'vex. . ſ. Copen, Saxon. ] An arched cavity 
heated with fire to bake bread. 


OVE - 


Here's yet in the world hereafter, the kneading, 
the making of the cake, the heat of the oven, and 
the baking. Shakeſpeare. 

Bats have been found in vers and other hollow 
cloſe places, matted one upon another; and there- 
fore it is likely that they fleep in the winter, aad 
eat nothing. Bacon. 

O'ver hath a double ſignification in the names 
of places, according to the different ſituations of 
them. If the place be upon or near a river, it 
comes from the Saxon opne, a brink or bank: 
but if there is in the neighbourhood another of 
the fame name, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of 
netaer, then over is trom the Gothick far, above. 

- Gibjon's Cn 

O've. prep. [«far, Gthick ; ophe, Saxon. 

. Above; with reſpect to excellence or dig- 
nity. 

How happy ſome, . other ſome can be 
Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. Shakeſp.. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous oer the reſt ; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. Dryden. 

High, over all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
You ſought our ſafety, but forgot your own. 

Dryden. 

The commentary which attends this poem, will 
have one advantage ver moſt commentaries, that 
it is not made upon conjectures. Pope. 

It will afford field enough for a divine to en- 
large on, by ſhewing the advantages which the 
Chriſtian world has ver the Heathen. Swift. 

2. Above, with regard to rule or authority. 
Oppoſed to under, 

The church has over her biſhops, able to ſilence- 
the factious, no leſs by their preaghing than by 
their authority. 1 Souths 

Captain, yourſelf are the fitteſt to live and 
reign not over, but next and immediately under the 
people. Dryden. 

3. Above in place. Oppoſed to belxw. 

He was more than over thoes in love. Shake p. 

The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt over head. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, _ 
Beneath the level of all care : 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy. Waller, 


4. Acroſs ; from ſide to fide : as, be lcaped over 
the brock. 

Come oer the brook Beſſy to me, 

She dares not come over to thee. Shak: ſpeare.. 
Certain lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Avennes,. 

poiſon birds which fly over them. Baan N. II. 
The geeſe fly o the barn, the bees in arms 

Drive headlong from their waxen cells ia ſwarms. 

Dryden. 

5. Through; diffuſively. 

All the world ever, thoſe that received not the 
commands of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity 
and perſeverance, were ſignally deſtroyed. Hamm. 

6. Upon. 

Wiſe governours have as great a watch over 
fames, as they have of the actions and deſigns. 

Bacang 
Angelic quires 

Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory 

Oer temptation and the tempter proud. Millan. 
7. Before. This is only uſed in over night. 

On their intended journey to proceed, 

And zver night whatſo thereto did need. Hublerd. 
8. It is in all ſenſes written by contraction oe. 
O'ver. adv. 

I. Above the top. 

Give, and it ſhall be given unto you; good 
meaſure, preſſed down and ſhaken together and 
running Der, ſhall men give. Late, vi. 38. 

2. More thaa a quantity aſſigned. 

Even here likewiſe the laws of nature and rea- 
ſon be of neceſſary uſe; yet ſomewhat over and 
beſides thetu is neceſſary, namely human and po- 
ſitive law. Hooters 


When they had mete it, he — > 
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O VE 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had 
no lack. Exodus, xvi. 18. 
The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and 
a moath's pay over, were ſent into their countries. 
Hayward. 
The eaſtern people determined their digit by the 
breadth of barley-corns, ſix making a digit, and 
twenty-four a hand's breadth : a ſmall matter over 
or under, Arbuthnot, 
3. From ſide to ſide. a 
The fan of an Indian king, made of the fea- 
thers of a peacock's tail, compoſed into a round 
form, bound altogether with a circular rim, above 
& ſoot over, Grew. 
4. From one to another. 
This golden cluſter the herald delivereth to the 
Tirſan, who delivereth it over to that ſon that he 
had choſen. HL acon. 
g. From a country beyond the ſea. 
It hath a white berry, but is not brought ver 
with the coral, Hacen's Natural Hiftory. 
They brought new cuſtoms and new vices e; 
Taught us more arts than honeſt men require. 
: Philips. 
6. On the ſurface. 
The firſt came out red all over, like an hairy 
- Larment. ren, 
-. Paſt. This is rather the ſenſe of an adjective. 
Soliman pauſing upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury being ſomething over, ſuffered himſelf to be 
intreated. Kuolles. 
Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the 
beſt time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is ver. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceſt bears < 
To fit and taſte, till this meridian heat 
Be ov+r, and the ſun more cool decline. Ailton. 
The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot 
be undone, and for it the ſinner is only anſwera- 
ble to God or his vicegerent. Thlu's Liv, Holy. 
He will, as ſoon as lus firſt ſarprize is ver, be- 
gin to wonder how ſuch a favour came to be be- 
ſtowed on him. Atterbury 
There youths and nymphs in conſort gay, 
Shall hail the rifing, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o'er, 
For me the verual garlands bloom no more. Pope. 
8. Throughout; completely. 
Vell, 
Have you read e the letters I ſent you ? Shak. 
Let them argue 92 all the topicks of divine 
goodneſs and human weakneſs, yet how trifing 
muſt be their plea! South's Sermons, 
9. With repetition ; another time. 
Hev'er and ee divides him, 
* Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. 
Sitting or ſtanding ſtill confin'd to roar, 
In the ſame verſe, the ſame rules e and ger. Dryd. 
Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her % and or with vaſt delight. Dryden, 
Thou, my HeRor, art thyfelf alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one : 
O kill not all my kindred er oywiny 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain; 
But in this tow'r, for our defence, remain. Dry. 
When children forget, or do an action auk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over again, till 
they are perfect. Locke, 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, 
be not ſufficient to convince a reſolved libertine. 
neither would the riſing of one now from the dead 
be ſufficient for that purpose; ſince it would only 
be the doing that {+ again which hath been done 
already. Atrrt ury. 
The moſt learned u ill never find occaſion to act 
09-7 again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, 
that when he had conquered the eaſtern world, he 
vet for want of more worlds to conquer. Witts. 
He cramm'd his pockets with the precious ſtore, 
And ey'ry night review'd it o'er and gr, Haste. 
10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 
Ihe word ſymbol thould not feem to be over 
difficult. Bieter. 


S hr . . 


11, OvER and atove. Beſides; beyond what was 
firſt ſuppoſed, or immediately intended. 
Moſes took the redemption money of them that 
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2ver and above the good will and eſteem of all peo- 
ple wherever he came. DE firarge. 

12. Over againſt, Oppoſite ; regarding in front. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above. It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if 
you ſtand by the cloſe end of the wall, over apain/! 
the door, acorn. 

I viſit his picture, and place myſelf againſt it 
whole hours together, Addiſon's Spectotor. 

Cer againſt this church ſtands a large hoſpital, 
erected by a ſhovemaker. Addiſon on Italy. 

3. To give over, To ceaſe from. 

Theſe when they praiſe, the world believes no 

more, 
Than when they promiſe to give ſcribling er. 
Pope. 

14. To give over, To attempt to help no longer: 
as, his phyſician; have given him over; his friends 
who adviſed him, have given him over. 

T5. In compoſition it has a great variety of ſig- 
nifications ; it is arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, ad- 
jectives, or other parts of ſpeech in a ſenſe equiva- 
lent to more than enough ; too much. : 

Deviliſh Macheth, 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow'r : and modeſt wiſdom phacks me 
From »ver-credu/2u; haſte. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr ; but 
the truth hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or over- 
boldly affirm. Peacham, 

Theſe over-bvſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their on- 
ly reward; hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. 

| Decay of Piety. 

If the ferment of the breaſt be vigorous, an o 

fermentation in the part, produceth a phlegmon. 
Wiſcm1n, 

A gangrene doth ariſe in the plegmons, through 
the unſeaſonable application of over=cold medica- 
ments. Wiſeman, 

Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpoil their buſineſs with an 9ver-care 7 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 

Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. Dryd-n. 
Wretched man e fd 

His cramm'd deſires, with more than nature needs. 

: Dry den. 

Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her head, 
Peril d before. Dr y.len's Boceace, 

As they are likely to over-fawifh their own caſe, 
their flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who 
would imagine himſelf guilty of putting tricks 
upon himſelf ? Cal lier. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
hility ; ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity he has 
placed us in here; herein to check oor overcome 
fidence and preſumption, we might, by every day's 
experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhort ſight- 
edneſs. Locke. 

This part of grammar has been much neglected, 
as ſome others -v-r-d/7p/1ly cultivated. It is eaſy 
for men to write one after another of caſes and 
genders. Lore. 

It is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and 
ſilencing atheiſts, to take ſome men's having that 
idea of God in their minds, for the only proof of a 
deity ; and out of an fe of that darling in- 
vention, caſhier all other arguments, Lecte. 

Agron perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſomer 
hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately 
carries ſickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach : had 
this happened to him by an 9v-rdoſ- of honey, when 
child, all the fame etfects would have followed, 
but the canfe wonld have been miſtaken, and the 
antipathy counted natural. Lo. Kc. 

Take care you 9727-44 not the turf; it is only 
to be burnt fo as may make it break. Mertimer, 

Dont e, the ſpirits, left the mind be 
ſeized with a laſſitude, and thereby nauſeate and 
Trow tir d of a particular ſubject, Fats. 

The memory of the learner ſhould not be too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap of ideas, 
one idea effaces another. An over-greedy grafp 
does not retain the largeſt handful. Watts. 


Wa; ver and above. 


Numb. iii. 49. 


To OveR-ABOUND. v. . fever and alound.] To 
abound more tha: enough. ; 


He gathered a great maſs of treafure, and gained 
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Both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the foil, 
So much does fructuous moiſture 9er-abound, PH 
The learned, never over-abounding in tranſitory 
coin, ſhould not be diſcontented. op Letters, 
To Over-acT. v. a. [over and a.] To act 
more than enough. 
You over=a#?, when you ſhould undergo; 
A little call yourſelf agiin, and think. Ven Jon. 
Princes courts may over-a# their reverence, and 
make themſelves laughed at for their fool thneſs 
aud extravagant relative worſhip. Stilling fleets 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
piety, by over-a#ing ſome things in religion; by an 
indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion is 
not concerned. Tillotſon. 
He ver-a#ted his part; his paſſions, when once 
let looſe, were too impetuou to be managed. 
Atierlury. 
"To OvEr-&a'RCH. v. a. [wer and arch. ] To cover 
as with an arch. 
Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with 9'er-4rching ſhades and peudant woods, 


Fp 

To Ovrn-a'wr. v. a. [over and aws.] To — 
in awe by ſuperior influence. 

The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the 
magiſtrates, and to 9ver-mws theſe ſubjects with the 
terror of his ſword. © Spenſer on Ireland. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air, 

Of geſture, or leaſt action, ov-r-aw'd4 | 
His malice. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 

I could be content to be your chief tormentor, 
ever paying you mock reverence, and ſounding in 
your ears the empty title which iaſpired you with 
preſumption, and over-awed my daughter to com- 


ply. Addiſon's Guardian, 
A thouſand fears 


Still over-arve when ſhe appears. Granvill:'s Poems, 

To OvER-8 A/LANCE. v. a. To weigh down; to 
preponderate. 

Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon T 
ſhould counterpoiſe the ever-balanc ings of any fac- 
tions. King Charles, 

The hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
wherein we over-balance them in trade, muſt be 
paid us in money. ; Loc te. 

When theſe important conſiderations are ſet be- 
fore a rational being, acknowledging the truth of 
every article, ſhould a bare ſingle poſſibility be of 
weight enough to over-balance them. Roger 1, 

OvEk-BA'LANCE. v. ſ. [over and balance. ] Some» 
thing more than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the re- 
turn, encreaſe the treaſure of this Kingdom above 
what it can ever be by other means, than a mighty 
-werebalance of our exported to our imported com 
modities. — 

The mind ſhowld be kept in a perfect indiffer- 
ence, not inclining to either fide, any further than 
the v-r-ba/arce of probability gives it the turn of 
affent and belief, Lacks. 

Our. adj. [Of this word I know 
not the derivation ; batter is to grow fat, and to 
5attl-, is at Oxford to feed on truſt. ] Too fruitful ; 
exuberant. : 

In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to 
paſs, as in ov2r=battle grounds ; the fertile diſpoſi- 
tion whereof is good, yet becauſe it exceedeth 
due proportion, it bringeth abundantly through 
too much ranknefs, things leſs profitable, whereby 


that whick principally it ſhould yield, either pre- 


vented in place or defrauded of nourihment, 

faileth. Hooker. 
To Oven-u8t'ar. v. a. ſover and bear.) To re- 

nreſs ; to ſubdue ; to wham; to bear down. 
What more ſavage than man, if he ſee hinaſelf 

able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to ove = 

bear the laws? Heoker 

My deſire 

All continent impediment would ever-bear, 

Tirat did oppoſe my will, ;Shak-ſpeare's Machetb. 
The ocean o'er-pecring of his liſt, 

Eats not the flats withi more impetuous haſte 


Than young Laertes, in a riotous head 
Walrus your ofteers. : Ro. 
ur 
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Our counſel, it pleas'd your highnefs . , 


To over-bear. Shakeſpeare's Ki Yobn. 
Glo'iter, thou ſhalt well — 85 
That nor in birth or for authority, 
The biſhop will be 9ver-to-n: by thee. Shakeſpeare. 
The Turkiſh commanders, with all their forces, 
aſſailed the city, thruſting their men into the 
breaches by heaps, as if they would, with very 
multitude, have diſcouraged or over-b0-n the Chriſ- 
tians. Kmnolles. 
The point of reputation, when news firſt came 
of the battle loſt, did ov:r-bear the reaſon of war. 
Bacon. 
Yet fortune, valour, all is over-born, 
Ry numbers; as the long reſiſting bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Denham. 
A body may as well be over-born by the violence 
of a ſhallow, rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed up in the 
gulph of ſmooth water. LU Eftrange. 
Crowding on the laſt the firſt impel ; 
Till ver- with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryd. 
The judgment, if ſwayed by the over-bearing of 
paſſion, and ſtored with lubricous opinions inſtead 
of clearly conceived truths, will be erroneous. 
Glmmvill:'s Scepfis. 
Take care that the memory of the learner be hot 
too much crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over- 
6car ing multitude of documents at one time. Watts. 
The horror or loathſomneſs of an object may 
ev-r-bear the pleaſure which reſults from its great- 
neſs, novelty, or beauty. Addiſn's Spettator, 
To Over-u1'n. v. a. [over and vid.) To offer 
more than equivalent. 
You have /er-bid all my paſt ſufermgs, 
And all my future too. Dryd-n's Spaniſh Friar, 
To Ovr8&-uLo'w. v. n. [wer aud {/ow.] To be 
paſt its violence. 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the bluſtriug ſtorm is over=b/orun. I penſer. 
All thoſe tempeſts being over-/ , there long 
after aroſe a new ſtorm which over -· run all Spain. 


Spenſer. 

This ague fit of fear is «ver-blown, 

An eaſy taſk it is to win our own. Shak, Rich, IT. 
Seiz'd with ſecret joy, 
When ſtorms are over-bl/awn. Dryden; Virgil. 

To Over-8Lo'w, v. a. [over and i.] To drive 
away as clouds before the wind. 

Some angel that beholds her there, 

Inſtruct us to record what the was here; 

And when this cloud of forrow's ver-, 

Tliro' the wide world we'll make her graces 
known. Waller. 

Over-no'arRn. adv. [over and loud. See 
BofD. ] Off the ſhip ; out of the ſhip. 

The great aſſembly met again; and now he 
that was the cauſe of the tempeſt being thrown 
ever-board, there were hopes a calm ſhould enf ue. 

Hew:l. 

A merchant having a veſſel richly fraught at ſea 
in a ſtorm, there is hut one certain way to ſave 
it, which is, by throwing its rich lading over-board. 

South, 

The trembling dotard, to the deck he drew, 
And hoiſted up and 9-4 4 he threw ; 

This done, he ſeiſed the helm. Dryden. 

He obtained liberty to give them only one ſong 
before he leaped -ver-bourd\, which he did, and then 
plunged into the fea. | L' ftrange. 

Though great ſhips were commonly bad ſea- 
boats, they had a ſuperiour force in a fea engage- 
ment: the ſhock of them being ſometimes fo vio- 
Jent, that it would throw the crew on the upper 
deck of leſſer ſhips overbaard. Ar buth not. 

To Oven-sv'LK. v. 4. [over and bulk.) To op- 
preſs by bulk. 

The feeding pride, 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, 
Or ſhedding, breed a nuriery of like evils, 
To everebu/k ws all. Shakejp. Troil, and Grefſida. 


To Over-nu/inex. v. a. | wer and burthen. | TO 
load with too great weight. 

If the were not cloyed with his company, and 
that ſhe thought not the earth ever-bur thened with 
lam, ſhe would cool his fiery grief. 


OVE 


Me, when want requires, is only wiſe, 

Who flights not foreign aids, nor 9v2r-buys 3 
But on our native ſtrength, in time of need, re- 
lies. Dr 

To OveRr-ca'RRy. v. a. [over and carry.] To 
hurry too far ; to be urged to any thing violent or 
dangerous. 

He was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity 
to ſucceed ; by reaſon whereof his natural affec- 
tion and duty was leſs eaſy to be over-carried by 
ambition. Hayward. 

To Over-ca'sT. v. 4. part. overcaſt. | over and 
caſt. 
9] To cloud ; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 

As they paſt, 
The day with clouds was ſudden over-caf, Sprnſer. 

Hie, Robin, ov«r-caft the night ; 

The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon, 
With droopiag fogs, as black as Acheron. Shakeſp. 

Our days of age are ſad and over-caft, in which 
we find that of all our vain paſlions and affections 
paſt, the ſorrow only abideth. R. leigt Iii. 

I of fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in ſo ſerene a manſion find, 

To ver-ci;/t her ever ſhining mind. Millar. 
Thofe clouds that ver- ca our morn ſhall fly, 
Diſpell'd to fartheſt corners of the ſky. Dryd.n. 

The davon is «ver=caf/, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Add ſon. 

2. To cover. This ſenſe is hardly retained but 
by needle-women, who call that which is incir- 
cled with a thread, o- cal. 

When malice would work that which is evil, 
and in working avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil in- 


tent, the colour wherewith it over-cafteth itſelf is 
always a fair and plauſible pretence of ſeeking to 
further that which is good. Hooker. 


Their arms abroad with gray moſs over-caft, 
And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt. 


Spenſer. | 
To rate too high in computation. 
he king, in his accompt of peace and calms, 
did much ver-caft his fortunes, which proved full 
of broken ſeas, tides, and tempeſts. Bacon's Hen. 

To Or- E. v. a. [over and charge. ] 

r. To oppreſs ; to cloy ; to ſurcharge. 

On air we feed in every inſtant, and on meats 
but at times ; and yet the heavy load of abundance, 
wherewith we oppreſs and over-charge nature, 
maketh her to ſink unawares in the mid-way. 

Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 

A man may as well expect to grow ſtronger by 
always eating, as wiſer by always reading. Too 
much cv-1<charges nature, and turns more into dif- 
eaſe than nouriſhment. Collier. 

2. To load; to crowd too much. 

Our language is over-charged with n 

E. 

3. To burthen. 7 

He whiſpers to his pillow, 
The ſecrets of his over=charged foul. Shakeſp, 

4. To rate too high. 

Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens, 

CVer-chrrging your free purſes with large fines. Sh. 

c. To fill too full. 

Her heart is but dercharg'd; ſhe will recover. 

Shak: ſpeare. 

The fumes of paſſion do as really intoxicate, 
and confound the judging and diſcerning faculty, 
as the fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the 
brain of a man over-charged with it. South. 

Tf they would make diſtinct abſtract ideas of 
all the varieties in human actions, the number muſt 
be infuute, and the memory ove =cbarged to little 
purpoſe. Locke. 

The action of the Iliad and neid in them- 
ſelves exceeding ſhort, are ſo beautifully extended 
by the invention of epiſodes, that they make up an 
agreeable ſtory ſufficient to employ the memory 
without over-charging it. Lid e“, Spectutor. 

6. To load with too great a charge. 

They were 
As cannons ever-ebarg'd with double cracks. Shak. 

Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge 

toils, 


Like guns 9'c-charg'd, breaks, miſſes, or reco'!s. 


To Ovxr-zvu'v. VU, Gs Lover and bay.) To buy 
too deat. | 


Drrbann. | 


OVE 


To Ovrr-cto'uv. v. a. [over and chud,} To 


cover with cl.. 
The filver empreſs of the night 
O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Ticket. 
To Qvir-cLo'r. v. 4. [over and cl.] To fill 
beyond ſatiety. 
A ſcum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their &er-cloy'd country vomits forth 
To deſperate adventures and deſtruction. Shateſp. 
To Overco'Mg. v. 4. pret. I overcams ; port. 
aſl. avercoms anciently over ce, as in Ser. 
over c, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 
They over ce n, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transformed to fiſh, for their bold ſorquedry. 


Spenſer. 
This wretched woman, owrrcome ñ 
Of anguith rather than of crime hath been. Spen- 
Of whom a man is overcome, of the ſame is he 
brought in bondage. 2 Fet. ii. 19. 
Fire by thicker air o'er come, 


And downward forc'd in earth's capacious womb, - 
Prove. 


Alters its particles; is fire no more. 

2. To ſurmount. 

Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in 
their misfortunes and accidents; there are ſume- 
times little misfortunes that happen to them, u hick 
of themſelves they could never be able to overcome. 


Law. 
3- To overflow ; to ſurcharge. 
Th' unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly oercomes the granaries with ſtores. Phil; 


4. To come over or upon; to invade o 
Not in uſe. 
Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's 
Without our ſpecial wonder > Shateſp. Macheth. 


To Overcome. v. . To gain the ſuperiority. 

That thou mighteſt be juſtified in thy ſavings, 

and mighteſt overcome when thou art judged. Rom. 

Ovzrco/mEs. . f. | from the verb.] He who 
overcomes. 

To Ovtr-cov'xT. v. a. [over and count.] To 

rate above the true value. 
Thou know'ſt how much 

We do oer thee. Shateſp. Ant. and Clop. 

To Over-co'veR. v. 4. [over and cover.] To 
cover completely. . 

Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, 

C*er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. Sh. 

To Over-cro'w. v. a. [over and cwow.] To 
crow as in triumph. 

A baſe varlet, that being but of late grown out 
of the dunghill, beginneth now to ver- cr ſo high 
mountains, and make himſelf the great protector 
of all out-lawss. Spenſer. 

TD Overvo'. v. a. [wer and d.] To do more 


| than enough. 


Any thing ſo ever-dare is from the purpoſe of 
playing; whoſe end is to hold the mirrour up to 
nature. Shabsſpeare. 

Nature ſo intent upon finiſhing her work, much 
oftener ovrnudoe; than under-does. You ſhall hear 
of twenty animals with two heads, for one that 
hath none. : Grew. 

When the meas is -d, lay the fault upon 


your lady who hurried you. _ Swift, 
To Ovex-ore'ss. b. a. [ver and di.] To 
adorn laviſhly. 


In all, let Nature never be forgot ; 
But treat the goddefs like a modeſt fair, 
Nor ver-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pape. 
To Overx-ort'va. v. 4. [vr and drive.] To 
drivs tao hard, or heyand ſtrength. 
The flucks and herds with young, if mea ſhould 
ovs) -drive one day, all will die. (rex, XX xiii. 1 3. 
To Ovsrety't. v. 4. % and e.] 
1. Tofuperintend. 
2. To obſerve; to remark, | 
I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt ver tying of lis odd behaviour, 
You break into ſome merry paiſion. Sbat:/p. 
Ty Ovar-e/My TY. v. a. (over and ent. Lo 
make too empty. 
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The women would be loth to come behind th 
faſhion in new-fangledneſs of the manner, if not 
in coitlineſs of the matter, which might over-empty 
their huſbands purſes. Carew. 

O'vtRF AL. . /. [over and f.] Cataract. 

Toſtatus addeth, that thoſe which dwell near 
thoſe falls of water, are deaf from their infancy, 
like thoſe that dwell near the ove ſali of Nilus. 

Ral-igh's Hiſt. i the World. 

75 Ovir-FLOAT. v. . [over an ant.] To 
1 to float. 

The town is fill'd with . ans er finats 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. Dryden. 

To Ovta-FLo'w. v. v. [over and H. 

1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 
E'er yet with blood onr ditches over-//ow. Dr yd. u. 

Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw Noah's 
flood, as that I ſaw the cver-flowing of the Thames 
Iaft winter, I could not doubt, that I who ſaw the 
Thames over-flowed, and viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the ſame ſelf. Lecke. 

2. To exuberate; to abound. 


Avery ungrateful return to the author of all we | 


enjoy, but ſuch as an 9v-0-fiorving plenty too much 
inelines men to make. Rogers. 

Ty Over-FLo'w. v. a. pret. over-flowed, part. 
Pall. e towed, Or over town. 

1. To fill beyond the brim. 

- Suppoſe thyſelf in as great a ſadneſs as ever did 
load thy ſpirit, would'ſt thou not bear it cheerfully 
zf thou wert ſure that ſome excellent fortune 

would relieve and recompenſe thee ſo as to ver - 


Aru all thy hopes. Taylor. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer »ver-/owr the pails. Dryden, 


2. To deluge; to drown; to over-run; to over- 
wer. 
The Scythians, at ſuch time as the northern na- 
tions over-fowwed all Chriſtendom, came down to 
the ſea- coaſt. Spenſer. 
© Clantus ver- foto th' unhappy coaſt, Dryden, 
Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done? 
and are not the countries ſo ove flown, {till ſituate 
between the tropicks ? Bentliy. 
Sixteen hundred and odd years aſter the earth 
was made, it was over-fiorved and deſtroyed in a de- 
luge of water, that overſpread the face of the 
whole earth, from pole to pole, and from cnſt to 
weſt. Buruct. 
Thus oft by mariners are ſhewn, 
Earl Godwin's caſtles ever- Horton. Soft. 
O'vER-FLow. nf. Cover and flow. ] Inundation ; 
more than fulneſs ; ſuch a quantity as runs over; 
*exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears *— 4 
In great meaſure— 
A kind ever-Hoto of kindneſs. Shak. ſp. 
Where there are great over-fows in fens, the 
drowning of them in winter maketh the ſum- 
mer following more fruitful ; for that it Keepeth 
the ground warm. Bacen's Nat. Hiſtory. 
It requires pains to find the coherence of ab- 
ſtruſe writings : ſo that it is not to be wondered, that 
St. Paul's epiſtles have, with many, paſſed for diſ- 
jointed pious diſcourſes, full of warmth and zeal 
and over flows of light, rather than for calm, 
ſtrong, coherent reaſonings all through. Locke. 
After every ov-r-flawv of the Nile, there was not 
always a menſuration. Arbuth. en Coins 
The expreſſion may be aſcribed to an over-flox 
of gratitude in the — —— of Ulyſſes. 
Broome. 
Ovrn-rLio'wixc. . /. from over-flow. ] Exu- 
berance; copiouſneſs. 
When men are young, they might vent the ov-1- 
flexing: of their fancy that way. Denham. 
When the e--7-fowings of ungodlineſs make us 
afraid, the miniſters of religion cannot better diſ- 
charge their quty of oppoſing it. Rogers. 


Ovtn-rLowixGLy. adv. from over-fl.zvmg. || 
Exuberantly; in great abundance. A word not 
elegant, nor in uſe. 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to 


| 


OVE 


impart the goods which he ſo nn, 
abounds with. Boy 
To Over-FLY'. v. a. [over and fly.] To cl 


by gh, 
A ſailing kite 

Can ſcarce Fer-fly them in a day and night. Dryd. 

OvEr-Fo'kWARDNESS. u. . An and for card. 
neſs, ] Too great quickneſs ; too great readineſs. 

By an over-forwardneſs in courts to give counte- 
nance to frivolous exceptions, though they make 
nothing to the true merit of the cauſe, it often 
happens that cauſes are not determined according 
to their merits. Hale. 

To Over-FREIGHT. v. c. pret. ee eig d; 
part. over-fraught, [over and freight.] To load tov 
heavily; to fill with too great quantity. 

A boat over-frcighted with people, in rowing 
down the river, was, by the extreme weather, 
ſunk. Carew 

Grief, that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the o'er-f g heart, and bids it break. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sorrow has ſo dr fraught 

This ſinking barque, I ſhalt not live to ſhew 

How 1 akhor my firſt raſh crime. Denham. 

To Over-ctr'T. v. a. [or and g.] Topaſs; 
to leave behind. 

With ſix hours hard riding, through ſo wild 
places, as it was rather the cunning of my horſe 
ſometimes, than of myſelf, ſo rightly to hit the 
way, I over=got them a little before night. Sidney. 

To OvtR-GLA'NCE. v. a. [over and plance.] To 
look haſtily. over. 

I have but with a curſory eye, 

O'rr-glan'd the articles, Shakeſp. Henry V. 

To Ovenr-Go'. v. 4. [over and go.] 

1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to 
have a wit ſo far over-going his age, and ſuch dread- 
full terror proceed from ſo excellent beauty. Sidu. 

Great Nature hath laid down at laſt, 

That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 

And ove-r-went the times of ages paſt, 

Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. 

2. To cover. Obſolete. 

All which, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall never 


Daniel. 


do, 
But rather, that the earth ſhall over go 
Some one at leaſt. Chapmm, 

To OvERr-Go'RGE. v. a. [over and gorge.] To 
gorge too much. 

Art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd. Shakeſp. 

OvER-GRE'AT. adj. [over andgreat.] Too great. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unuſual ſtreſs ought to be avoided; yet this muſt 
not run it, by an over-great ſhyneſs of difficulties, 
into alazy ſauntering a 15 obvious thin Locke. 

To OverRGROo'w. v. a. [over and grow. 9 4 

1. To cover with growth. 

Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 

But over-grown with duſt and old decay, 

And hid in darkneſs that none could behold 

The hue thereof. Spenſer. 

The woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vme 0'er-grown, 
And all their echo's mourn. Milton. 

2. To riſe above. 

If the binds be very ſtrong and much overgrown 
the poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with 
a long ſwitch. Mortimer. 

To OvERcRc'w., v.n. The grow beyond the fit 
or natural ſize. 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 
* way through the thick and over-grown woods, 
and fo came to Solyman. cnolks's Hit. Turks. 
A huge over-grown OX was grazing in a meadow. 
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Him for a happy man I own, Mi 
Whoſe fortune! is not ov:r-grown. Swift, 
OvEr-GcRo'w TH. 1. ſ. [over and growth,] Exu- 
berant growth. 
The over-growth of ſome complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon. 
Shak: ij ſprare. 


The fortune i in being the firſt in an invention, 


make the world; but lus goodneſs preſſed him to 


ſilence for a time. 


OVE 
doth cauſe ſometimes a wonderful over-grow!h in 


riches. Bacon. 
uſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 

To ſtop their over -yrowth, as in- mate gueſts 

Too numerous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

yr Ovrnr-Ha'LE. v. a. [over and Hal-. 

. To ſpread over. 
The welked Phozbus gan avail 

His weary wain, and now the froſty night 

Her mantle black chro' heav'n gan »ver-bale, Spes. 

2. To examine over agu: as, he ever-buled my 
account. 

To Ovir-nd NG. 2. a, {over and hang. ] To jut 
over; to impend over. 

Lend the eye a terrible aſpect, 

Let the brow overy helm it, 

As fearfuily as doth a galled rock 

O'er-hung and jutty lus confounded baſe, Shak-/p. 

Hide me ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow'rs, 

Where flows the murm'ring brook, inviting 

dreams, 

Where bord'ring hazle o- lang the ſtreams. 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that ov 
hangs the ſea, it, is preferable to an aſſembly. I. 

To OVEX-M KX G. v. . To jut over. 

The reſt was craggy cliff, that over-harg 

Still as it roſe, impollible to climb. Nilton, 

To OvERr-na'kDEN. v. a. [ver and burden] To 
make too hard. 

By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſuch 2 
hardneſs, that it was brittle, like over-harden 4 
ſteel. Boy/ "I's 

Over-nr'ad. adv. [over and head.) Aloft; in 
the zenith ; above ; in the cieling. 

Over-head the moon 

Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale courſe. Mil on's Par. 77% 

The four ſtars 9ver-head, repreſent the four chil- 
dren. Add. ſen 

To OveR-HE'AR. v. a. [over and hear. ] To hear 
thoſe who do not mean to be heard. 

I am inviſible, 

And I will over-hear their conference. Shak-/p. 

They had a full ſight of the Infanta at a maſk 
dancing, having over-beard two gentlemen who 
were tending towards that ſight, after whom they 
preſſed. Molton. 

That ſuch an enemy we have who ſeeks 

Our ruin, both by thee inform'd I learn, 

And from the parting angel over-heard. lien. 

They were fo loud in their diſcourſe, that a 
black-berry from the next hedge cver-heard them, 


L'Eftran 17's 

The nurſe, 
Though not the words, the murmurs over-beard, 
Dryden. 


The witneſs over-hea ing the word pillory 28 
peated, flunk away privately. Addiſon. 
ToOVEM-UH TAT. v. a. [over and bat. ] To heat 


too much. 


Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 
And «ver-heated by the morning chace. Addiſon. 

It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be over-beated with pain 
or fever. Wiſeman. 

To OveRr-ar/xD. v. a. [over and hend.] To over- 
take ; to reach. 

Als his fair Leman flying through a brook, 

He over-hent nought moved with her Ou us 

look. Spenſer. 

ToOvEr-1o'v. v. a. [over and joy.] To frank. 
port ; to raviſh. 

He that puts his confidence in God only, is net- 
ther overjoyed in any great good things of this life, 
nor ſorrowful for a little thing. Taybr's Guidt. 

The biſhop, partly aſtoniſh'd and partly ever- 
jyed with theſe ſpeeches, was ſtruck into a ſad 
Hu yward. 

This love-ſick virgin, er- joy to find 

The boy none; ſtill follow'd him behind. A. 

Ovetk-Jo'y. „. 1 Tranſport; ecſtaſy. 

The mutual conf ' rence that my mind hath bad, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms ; ſuch as my wit affords, 

And ever-joy of heart doth miniſter. 9 
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To Ovrr-nierx, 2. a. [over and ripen. ] To| 


make too ripe. 
Why droops my lord, like :v-r-ripencd corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres' plenteous load? Sh. 

To OvskLAa'youk. v. a. | over and labouwr.] To 
take too much pains on any thing; to haraſs with 
foil. 

She without noiſe will over-ſee 

His children and his family ; 

And order all things till he come, 

Sweaty and 9v:r-/abour'd home. Dryden. 

To OVEKLNDE. v. 4. [over and ſade.] To over- 
burthen. 

Thus to throng and «ver ue a ſoul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That ſhall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear 
Our paſſio.1s and our hopes on high, 
That thence they may deſcry 

The nobleſt way how to deſpair and die? Suck! 

OverLA'KGE, adj. [ wvcr and large. | Larger than 
enough. 

Our attainments cannot be over-/.g2, and yet 
we manage a narrow fortune very unthriftily. C4 
* OverLa'SHlxGLY. adv. | over and 1. With 
exaggeration. A mean word, now obtvlete. 

Although I be far from their opinion who write 
too ov-r{.1ſhingly, that the Arabian tongue is in uſe 
in two third parts of the inhabited world, vet 1 
find that it extendeth where the religion of Ma- 
homet is profeſſed. Brer ewood. 

To OvtrLa'vy. . 4. [ot er and | y.] 

1. To oppreſs by too much weight or power. 

Some commons are barren, the nature is ſuch, 
And ſome over-/ayeth the commons too much. 
Tuffer. 

Not only that merey which keepeth from being 
oe i and oppreſt, but mercy- which ſaveth 
from being touched with grievous miſeries. H-oter. 

When any country is over-/aid by the multitude 
which live upon it, there is a natural neceſſity com- 
pelling it to diſburthen itſelf and lay the load upon 
others. Rc luigh. 

We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
willingneſs than thoſe we ſee ; becauſe we envy 
the preſent, and reverence the paſt ; thinking our- 
ſelves inſtructed by the one, and 9v-r-l2id by the 
other. Bon Jonſon, 

Good laws had been antiquated by the courſe of 
time, or over={.:td by the corruption of manners. 

Armg Char les. 

Our fins have »v-! -/zid our hopes. A. Charles, 
The ſtrong Einetrius come in Arcite's aid, 

And Palamon with odds was over-l ad. Dryden. 


2. To ſtmuther with too much or too cloſe co- 


vering. 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay 
Like mothers, which their infants vr er-luy, Milt. 
The new born babes by nurſes cver-l.id, Dry 
3. To ſmother : to cruſh ; to overwhelm. 
They quickly ſtifled and ocr-l4id thoſe infant 
principles of piety and virtue, fown- by God in 
their hearts; fo that they brought a- voluntary 
darkneſs and ftupidity upon their minds. South, 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her inſipid foul for Ptolemy : 
A heavy lump of earth without defire, 
A heap of aſhes that ry; your fire. Dryden. 
The ftars, no longer : ue with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot. Dryden. 
Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, 
which ſeldom dies ; though it may ſcem extin- 
guiſhed for a while, it breaks out as ſoon as miſ- 
tunes have broug!:t the man to timfſelf. The 
fire may be covered and ow-r-/2id, but cannot be 
entirely quenched and ſmothered, {Addil. Spec. 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
who trutt to the fund of their own reaſon, advanced 
tut not i by commerce with books. Swift. 
4. To cloud : t6 overcaſt. 
Phœbus' golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth over-lzy, Spenſer. 
3. To cover ſuperficially. 
The 2v2r-lryimg of their chapiters was of ſilver, 
and all the pillars were filleted with ſilver. Exod. 
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By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd 
Of cedar, »ver-/2:d with gold. 

6. To join by ſomething laid over. 

: Thou us impower'd 

To fortify thus far, and ov-r-lay, | 
With this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs. Milt. 

To OVERLEAP. v. a. [over and lcap.} To paſs 
by a jump. 

A ſte 


U 
On which I muſt fall down or elſe or-, 
For in my way it lies. Shaktap. Macbeth. 

In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 

If daring ſhips and men prophane 
Tir eternal fences — 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 
O'vEkLEATHER. n./. [apr and la.] The 
part of the ſhoe that covers the foot. 
I have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes ; or ſuch 
hoes as my toes look thro? the over-lrather, Shake. 
OverL1'GHT. n/. | over and Ag.] Too ſtrong 
light. 

a vcr- lgli maketh the eyes dark, inſomuch 
x5 perpetual looking againſt the ſun would . 
blindneſs. 0 Bacon. 

To OveRLi've. v. 4. [over and live.) To live 
longer thau another; to ſurvive ; to outlive. 
Muſidorus, who ſhewed a mind not to over-livs 
Pyrocles, prevailed. Sidn'y. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may «v-r-//4-; the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. Shatep. 
They e- that envy, and had their pardons 
afterwards, Hayward. 
To OvERLY'VE. v.n To live long. 
Why do I wer-live ? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd 


1 


A peace was concluded, to continue ſor both 
the kings lives, and the over-liver of them. Bacon. 
To OverLo'ab. v. 4. | over and ind. To bur- 
then with too much. 
The memory of youth is charged and over-bad:d, 
and all they learn is meer jargon. Felton. 
Men over la ad with a large eſtate 
May pill their treaſure in a nice conceit } 
The rich may be polite, but oh ! 'tis ſad, 
lo fay you're curious, when we ſwear you're 
ma, f Hung. 
Ovento'NG. adj. (ver and lg.] Too long. 
I have tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, in ma- 
king my periods and parentheſes 2wer-forg, Boyle. 
To OvekLo'ok. v. 4. ww and 12“. 
t. To view from a higher place. 
The pile -'er-{:ot'd the town, and drew the fight, 
Surpris'4d at once with rey'rence and delight. Dry. 
1 will do it with the ſame reſpe& to him, as if 
he were alive, and over-/oottng my paper while I 


write. Dryden. 
2. To examine by the eye; to peruſe. 
Wou'd I had ver- the letter. Shak. e 


3. To ſuperintend ; to over-ſee. 

He was preſent in perſon to over-{-ot the ma- 
giſtrates, and to over-awe thoſe ſubjzeRs with the 
terror of his ſword. Spenſer, 

In the greater out-pariſhes many of the poor pa- 
riſhioners through neglect do periſh, for want of 
ſome heedful eye to -t them. Craunt. 

4. Toreview, 

The time and care that are required, 
lo wer e and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright poets from that neceflary toil. 

8. To pats by indulgently. 

This part ot good-nature which conſiſts in the 
rardoning and 2/7 {2414p of faults is to be exer- 
cifed only in doing ourtelves juſtice in the ordi- 
airy commerce of lite, Addijon. 

In vain do we hope that God will e- ſuch 
high contradiction of ſinners, and pardon offences 
committed againſt the plain convictions of con- 
ſcience. 015. 

6. To neglect ; to light. 


LOR non. 


hearts upon ſomewhat they want. 


out 
To deatlileſs pain? Miltm'; Paradiſe Loft. | 
OverL:i've, . /. Lo overlive.] Survivor; 
that which lives longeſt. 
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meaner, and denominated them ſolely from the 
more honourable. Suth, * 

To ver-/o5% the entertainment before him, and 
languiſh for that which lies out of the way, is ſick- 
ly and ſervile. Colliers 
The ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not Fe 
over=lcoked. Aden. 

Religious fear, when produced by juſt appre- 
henſions of a divine power, naturally or- all 
human greatneſs that ſtands in competition with 
it, and extinguithes every other terror. Audiſin. 

The happieſt of mankind, over-b:ting thoſe ſo- 
lid bleflings which they already have, ſet their 
ftterbur y. 

They orer-leoł truth in the judgments they pats 
on adverſity and proſperity. The temptations that 
attend the former they can eafily ſee, and dread. 
at a diſtance ; but they have no apprehenſions of 
the dangerous conſe; uences of the latter, Atterh, 

Ovruto'0KER. . ſ. [over and — 

The original word ſignifies an -halter, or one 
who ſtands higher than his fellows and over- look 
them. ut. 

O'verLoor. . . The ſame with orhp. 23 fi 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than 
we were wont, becauſe our nether over-l25ps are 
raiſed commonly from the water ; to wit, between 
the lower part of the port and the ſea. Ral b. 

OvEerma's TED. adj, [over and .] Having 
too much maſt. 

Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt, 

But his o-, gally check'd his haſte. Drydiws 

To OverRMaA'STER. v. 4. [over and er.] To 
ſubdue; to govern. He 
For your defire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

So fleeps a pilot, whoſe poor bark is preſt 
With many a mercileſs o ting wave. Craſhaws 

They are ver-maſ/ered with a ſcore of drun- 
kards, the only ſoldiery left about them, or elſe 
comply with all the rapines and violences. Milton, 

To OverMa'tCH. v. a. [over and match.] To 
be too powerful ; to conquer; to oppreſs by fu- 
perior force. 

I have ſeen a ſwan 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide ; 
Aud ſpend her ſtreng h with 2ver-matching waves. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our »9'.r-m.tch'd forces forth for aid. Shak, 
Afliſt, leſt I who erſt 
Thought none my equal, now be aver-much'd. _ 
Paradiſe Fegained. 

How great ſoever our curiofity be, our exceſs 
is greater, and does not only over-match, but ſup- 
plant it. Decay of Pity, 

He from that length of time dire omens drew, 
Of Engliſh over-match'd, and Dutch too ſtrong, 
Who never fought three days but to purſue. Dry. 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueſt _ 
Should av.r-meuich the moſt, and match the beſt. 

Dy vader. 

OvrramaTCH. . . ier and match.} One of 
ſuperior powers ; one not to be overcome. 

Spain is no over-match for England, by that 
which leadeth all men; that is, experience and 
reaſon. Baca. 

Eve was his ute, who ſelſ-deceiv'd 
And raſh, before-hand had no better weigh'd 
The ftrength he was to cope with or his own, M77, 

In a litile time there will ſcarce be a woman of 
quality M Great-Britain, who would not be an 
,vrr-match for an Iriſh prieſt. At, Freeboldr. 

Ovrn-miaSuRry. n./. {over and waſur;.] Some 
thing given over the due meaſure. 

Ta Ovsx-wY'x, v. a. [xr and mx.) To mix 
with too much. | 

Thoſe things theſe parts d'er-rule, no joys ſhall 

know, 
Or little pleature over-m214 with woe. Creek; 

Ora. adj. [ver and wt.) Higheſt; 
over the reſt in authority. Hin ww ths 

Ovenau en, 4j. ſower and wich,} Toy much; 
more than enough. | 

It was the cuſtom of thoſe farmer ages, in their 
1411-94 gratitude, to advance the firit authors of 


Ot the two relations, Chriſt zer- AH the 
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any uſeful diſcovery among the number of their 
gods Wilkins. 


An over=-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions 
thirſt and over-mach drinking, has other ill effects. 


Locke. 


Ovrrwu'cn. adv. In too great a degree. 

The fault which we find in them is, that they 
evermach abridge the church of her power in theſe 
things. Whereupon they re-charge us, as if in 


theſe things we gave the church a liberty which 


hath no limits or bounds, Hecker. 
| Perhaps 

I alſo erred in over-much admiring | 

What ſeem'd in thee ſo perfect, that I thought 

No evil durſt attempt thee. Milton's Paradiſ: Left. 

Deject not then fo o thyſelf, 

Who haſt of ſorrow thy full load beſides. Aen. 

Ovtnmu'cn. n. ſ. More than enough. 

By attributing -vcr-mch to things | 
Leſ excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ſt. Nen. 

With reſpect to the bleſſings the world enjoys, 
even good men may aſcribe over-much to them- 
ſclves. Grew. 

Ovenmuſcaxtss. . ſ. [from over-much.] Ex- 
uberance; ſuperabuadance. A word not uted 
nor elegant. 

There are words that do as much raiſe a ſtyle, 
as others can depreſs it; ſuperlation ind over - 
muchneſs amplifies. It may be above faith, but not 
above a mcan. Ben Jonſon. 

Ovterx1'GaT. nf. [or and night. This ſeems 
to be uſed by Shak-ſprare as a noun, but by Hdiſan 
more properly, as I have before placed it, as a 
noun with a prepoſition. ] Night before bed- time. 

If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o'erta'en. Shakeſpeare. 

Will confeffes, that for half his life his head 
ached every morning with reading men over-2igbt. 

Addijon. 

To Overxa':1ts. v. a. [over and name.] To name 
in a ſeries. ä 

Over-name them; and as thou nameſt them I 
will deſcribe them. Shak-ſp. Merch, of Ven. 

To OvERo'FFICE. v. a. {over and H.] To in- 
ſult by virtue of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which this 
aſs over-ofhces.  Shak:jpearts Hamlet. 

OverorFrciovs. od. [wer and o.] Too 
duſy ; too importunate. | 

This is an over-oficious truth, and is always at a 
man's heels; ſo that if he looks about him, he 
mult take notice of it. 

To OvTMr Ass. v. a. [owcr and paſs. 

1. To crofs. | 

I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 

Which 1 muſt needs o uke 
When on a ſudden Torriſmond appear'd, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er. Dryd. 

What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When theſe they er-paſs, and thoſe they ſhun ? 

Dryden. 

2. To over-look ; to paſs with diſregard. 

The complaint about pfalms and hymns might 
as well be ov:r-paſ? without any anſwer, as it is 
without any cauſe brought forth. Hooker. 

I read the ſatire thou entitleſt firſt, 

And laid af de the reſt, and ov-r-paſe, 

And ſwore, I thought the writer was accurſt, 

That his firſt ſatire had not been his laſt. Har ingten. 
Reni:mber that Pelean conqueror, 

A youih, how all the beauties of the eaſt 

He ſlightly view'd, and lightly over-pajs'd. Milton. 

2. To omit in a reckoning. 

Arithmetical progreſſion demonſtrates how faſt 
mankind would increaſe, over-p.:fing as miracu- 
lous, though indeed natural, that example of the 
Iſra lites who were multiplied in two hundred and 
fifteen years, from ſeventy to fixty thouſand able 
Men. ; : . K trig 
4. To omit ; not to receive; not to compriſe, 

If the grace of him which ſaveth ver-pa/s ſome, 
ſo that the prayer of the church for them be not 
received, this we may leave to the hidden judg- 
ments of righteouſneſs. Hooker. 

O'very a's T. part. adj. [from over-paſs.] Gone; 

alt. | 
Phat can't thou friear by now 2— 


as 


Colter on Reaſ:n. 


And with one heav'nly ſmile ver-pay his pains. 


Ry time to come, | 
That thou haſt wronged in the time over-paſft. Sb. 
To OvERrPaA'Y. v. a, [over and pay.] To reward 
beyond the price. 
Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. Shak: ſpeare, 
You have yourſelf, your kindneſs over-paid, 
He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 


Prior, 
7 OvErPE/KcH. v. a. [ov and perc h.] To fly 
over. 
With love's light wings did I rech theſe 
Walls, 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. SH pebre. 
To OVERPE'ER. v. 4. | over na peer] Toover- 
look; to hover above. It is now out of ute. 
The ocean cver-prering of his lift, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er-bears your officers, Shakeſpeare's Hamitt. 
Your Argoſies with portly ſail, 
Do over-prer the petty traffickers, 
That curt'ſey to them, do them reverence. S. 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to c . Shak-ſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 
Whoſe top branch Se e Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And Kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
8 hakeſpeare . 
They are invincible by reaſon of the cver-pecring 
mountains that back the one, and lender fortifi- 
cations of the other to landward. Sandys's f ow ney. 
O'verPLUsS. u. ſ. [over and plus.] Surplus; what 
remains more than ſufficient. | 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that 
las of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. Hooker. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the 
over plus remained ſtill in the mortar. LI range. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this 
gentleman gives away all which is the overp/us of 
a great fortune. Addiſon. 
To OvERrPLY'. v. a. [over and ply.] To employ 
too laboriouſly. 
What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 
The conſcience, friend, t' have loſt them over- 


— 


, 
In liberty's defence. Milton's Poems. 

To OvERPO'LSE. v. a. | over and poiſe. ] To out- 
weigh. 

Whether cripples who have loſt their thighs 
will float ; their lungs being able to waft up their 
bodies, which are in others over-porſed by the hinder 
legs; we have not made experiment. Brown. 

The ſcale 
C*er-pori'd by darknefs, lets the night prevail; 
And day, that lengthen'd in the ſummer's height, 
Shortens till winter, and is loſt in night. Creech, 

Ovrxrolis k. . / [from the verb.] Prepon- 
derant weight. 

Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of odes, 
was ſtill riſing, but came not to his meridian til! 
the third. After which his judgment was an ever - 
foile to his imagination. He grew too cautious to 
be bold enough, for he deſcended in his fourth by 
ſlow degrees. Dryden, 

Some over-poiſe of ſway, by turns they ſhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince in war. Or yd. 

To OvEeRPo'wER. v. a. | over and poder. To be 
predominant over; to oppreſs by ſuperiority. 

Now in danger try'd, now known in arms 
Not to be over-prwer*d, Milton's Paradiſe Tol. 

As much light over-porwers the ey, ſo they who 
have weak eyes, when the ground is covered with 
ſnow, are wont to complain of too much light. 

Boyle. 

Reaſon allows none to be confident, but him 
only who governs the world, who Kkuous all 
things, and can do all things; and can neither be 
ſurpriſed nor over-power od, Sou V. 

After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found him 
felf outwitted by Cæſar; he broke with him, over - 
powered him in the ſenate, and cauſed many unjuſt 
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decrees to paſs againſt him. Drydin's Ded. u. 
The hittorians make theſe mountains the ſtan- 
dards of the riſe of the water; which they could 
never have been, had they not been ſtanding when 
it did ſo riſe and ev-y-powwrr the earth. Wordwnr d. 
Inſpiration is, when ſuch an over-powering im- 
prefſion of any propoſition is made upon the mind 
by God himſelf, that gives a convincing and indu- 
bitab!le evidence of the truth and divinity of it. 
ut Logick. 
To OverPre'ss. 9. a [wer and proji.] To bear 
upon with urefiſtible force; to overwhelm ; to 
cruſh. 
Having an excellent horſe under him, when he 
was 9verepe/ed by fome, he avoided them. Side. 
Michae!'s arm main promontories flung, | 
And over pred whole legio1us weak with fin. RS.. 
When a prince enters on a war, he ought ma- 
turely to couſider whether his cofters be full, his 


people rich by a long peace and free trade, not 


erh d with many burthenſome taxes. Swift, 
To OVTRT ALAN. v. 4. [oper and prize.) To va- 
lue at too Iigh price. 

Parents wver-prize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the yapours of affection. I van. 
OverxaA'xs. adj. [or and rark. | Too rank. 

It produces over-raxk binds. Mort. Huſband y. 
To OvrEara'Tk. v. a. (over and rate.] To rate 
at too much. 
While vain ſhows and ſcenes you over-rate, 
'Tis to be fear'd,— 
That as a fire the former houſe o'erthrew, 
Machines aud tempeſts will deftroy the new. Dry, 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns 
us not to over-1.ite the conveniencies of our ſation, 
and in eſtimating the proportion fit for us, to fix 
it rather low than high; for our defires will. be 
proportioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and 
our temptations to our deſires. Koyers, 
To OvErauACH, v. a. [ver and reach.] 
1. To rite above. 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, 
over-reach and ſurmount all winds and clouds. Kal, 
Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, 
it was overflowed in a deluge of water in ſuch ex- 
ceſs, that the floods 9v«r-reached the tops of the 
higheſt mountains, Hur net. 
2. To deceive; to go beyond; to circumvent. 
A ſagacious man s ſaid to have along rca-h. 
What more cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf 
able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to vver- 
bear the laws whereunto he ſhould be ſubject. 
Hes er. 
I have laid My brain in the ſun and dried it, 
that it wants matter to prevent ſo groſs 222-1 - 
. Shakeſpeare. 
Shame to be overcome, or over-reach'd, 
Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. Miꝶ. 
A man who had been matchleſs held 
In cunning, «ver-r-acb'd where leaſt he thought, 
To ſave his credit, and for very ſpight 
Still will be tempting him who foils him ſtill. Mi. 
There is no pleaianter encounter than a trial ci 
{kill betwixt ſharpers to over-reach one another. 
L' Eftrange, 
Forbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over- 
reaching one another, perfidiouſneſs and * 
iliot ſen. 
We may no more ſue for them thau we can Ze 
a he, or ſwear an unlawful oath, or ver-reach in 
their cauſe, or be guilty of any other tranſgreiſion. 
cettlewworth. 
Such a principle is ambition, or a deſire of fame, 
hy which many vicious men are over-!eached, and 
engaged contrary to their natural inclinations in a 
zlorious and laudable courſe of action. Addi ſen. 
John had got an impreſſion that Lewis was ſo 
deadly cunning a man, that he was airaid to ven- 
ture himſelf alone with him; at laſt he took heart 
of grace; let him come up, quoth he, it is but 
{ticking to my point, and he can never over-reach 
me. Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
To OverREt/Acn, v. „ A horſe is ſaid to over- 
reach, when he brings his hinder feet” too far for- 
wards, and ſtrikes his toes againſt his fore ſhoes. , 
Farrier's Dif. 
Ovtr- 


wy 
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Ovnnnr/acurn. 3. /, [from over-reacb.] A 
cheat; a deceiver. 

To OverrtaD. v. a. [over and read.] To peruſe, 

The contents of this is the return of the duke; 
vou ſhall anon over-re.; it at your pleaſure. Shake. 

To Over-RE'b, v. 4. | wer and rd.] To ſmear 
with red. 

Prick thy face and ovrercd thy fear, 

Thou lily-hver'd boy. Shakeſpear:”s Macberh. 
' To Ovenko'asT. v. a. {ovcrand .] To roaſt 
too much. | 
Twas burnt and dried away, 

And better twere that both of us did faſt, 
Since of ourſelves, ourſelves re cholerick, 
Thaa feed it with ſuch 2v-r-:9 :/* d fleſh. Shatspp. 

TrOverRU'LE. v. 4. ſover and rue. ] 

1. To influence with predominant power; to 
be ſuperior in authority. 

Which humour perceiving to 2ver-rale me, I 
trave anainſt it. Sidney. 

That which the church by her eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority ſhall probably think and defire to be true 
or good, muſt in congruity of reaſon over-rulz all 
other inferior arguments whatloever. Hooker. 

Except our own private, and but probable re- 
ſolutions, be by the law of public determinations 
overruled, we take away all poſſibility of ſociable 
life in the world. Hooker. 
Wat if they be ſuch as will be over-ru/ed with 
ſome one, whom they dare not diſpleaſe //4tgifte. 

His paſſion and animoſity cver-1#l{-d his conſci- 
ence. A Clarendon. 

A wiſe man ſhall ever-rul: his ſtars, and have a 
greater influence upon his own conteut, than all 
the conſtellations and planets of the e 

Taylor, 

He is ated by a paſſion which abſolutely e- 
rules him; and ſo can no more recover himſelf, 
than a bowl rolling down an hill ſtop itſelf in the 
midſt of its career. Seurh, 

'Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon 
unequal encounters ; unleſs where they are oblig- 
ed by an over-1u/ing impulſe of conicience and duty. 

| L'Eftrange. 

A man may, by the influence of an over-ruling 
planet, be inclined to luſt, and yet by the force of 
reaſon overcome that bad influence. Swift, 

2. To govern with high authority ; to ſuperin- 
tend. 

Wherefore does he not now come forth and 
openly over-rule, as in other matters he is acouſ- 
tomed ? Hayward. 

3. To ſuperſede : as in law to «ver-rule a plea, is 
to reject it as incompetent. 

Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings 
a Corniſh aere, and four Corniſh acres a kight's 
fee. But this rule is over-rul-d, to a greater or 
leſſer quantity, according to the fruitfulneſs or 
barrenneſs of the ſoil. Carew. 

To Overrvu's. v. a. [over and un.] 

1. To haraſs by incurſions ; to ravage ; to rove 
over in a hoſtile manner. 

Thoſe barbarous nations that cver-ran the world, 
poſſeſſed thoſe dominions, whereof they are now 
ſo called. Spenſer. 

Till the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Like envious floods o'cr-ran her lovely face, 
She was the faireſt creature in the world. Shakeſp. 

They err, who count it glorious to ſubdue 
By conqueſt far and wide, to over-run 
Large cour tries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by aſſault. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The nine 
Their famting fogs to ſhameful flight compeN'd 
And uh reſiftleſs force ce run the field. Dryden. 

Guſtaphus Adolphus could not enter this pa-t 
of the empire after having over-run moſt of the 
reſt. AAddiſcn. 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a power- 
ful neighbour, which may produce bad couſe- 
quences upon your trade and liberty. Swift. 

4. To be out- run; to paſs behind. 

Pyrocles being come to ſixteen, overrun his age 
in growth, firength, and all things following i, 
that not Muſidorus could perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength | 


| 
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more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully, or employ all more virtuouſly. Sidney. 
We may out-ran 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over-ruming. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over- 
n Cuſhi. 2 Sam, Xviii. 23. 
Galilæus noteth, that if an open trough, where. 
in water is, be driven faſter than the water can 
follow, the water gathereth upon an heap towards 
the hinder end, where the motion hegan, which 
he ſuppoſeth, holding the motion of the earth to 
be the cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the 
ocean; becauſe the earth e th the water. 
B.con. 
3- To overſpread: to cover all over. 
With an orver-runring flood he wilt make an ut- 
ter end of the place. Nab. i. 8, 
This diſpoſition of the parts of the earth, ſhews 
us the footſteps of ſome Kind of ruin which hap- 
pened in ſuch a way, that at the fame time a ge- 
neral flood of waters would neceffarily over-run 
the whole earth. Bus net. 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, 
Cer-run with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. 
| Addiſon. 
4. To miſchief by great numbers; to peſter. 
To Aatter fooliſh men into a hope of life where 
there is none, is much the ſame with betraying 
people into an opinion, that they are in a virtuous 
and happy ſtate, when they are ever-1un with paſ- 
ſion, and drowned in their luſts. L Eflrange. 


duſtrious animal, Egypt would be ever-run with 
crocodiles. Addiſon. 

Such proviſion that a country ſhould not want 
ſprings as were convenient for it; nor be over- 
run with them, and atford little or nothing elſe ; 
bur a ſupply every where ſuitable to the neceili- 
ties of each climate and region of the globe. 

Wadward's Net, Hiſt. 

5. To injure by treading down. 

6. Among printers, to be obliged to change the 
qi ſpoſition of the lines and words in correcting, by 
reaſon of the inſertions. 

To OvEerruſN. v. u. To overflow; to be more 
than full. 

Though you have left me, 
Yet ſtill my ſoul oe with fondneſs towards 
you. Smith. 

Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſ- 
ture, that now is all trampled and overrun, Spe, 

To Oversu's. v. a. [wer and ſee. ] 

1. To ſuperintend; to overlook 

He had charge my diſcipline to frame 


And tutors nouriture to over/ce. Spenſer. 
She without noiſe will overſee 
His children and his family. Dryden 


2. To overlook ; to paſs by unheeded ; to omit. 
I who reſolve to overſee 

No lucky opportunity, 

Will go to council to adviſe , 
Which way t' encounter or ſurpriſe. Hadibras. 

OvERS%'EN. part, | from overſee, } Miſtaken ; 
deceived. 

A common received error is never utterly over- 
thrown, till fuch time as we go from ſigns unto 
cauſes, and ſhew ſome manifeſt root or fountain 
thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearly 
appear how it hath come to paſs that ſo many 
have been over/cen, Hooker, 

Such overſeers, as the overſeers of this build- 
ing) would be ſo »verſ-:n as to make that which is 
narrower, contain that which is larger. Holiday. 

They rather obſerved what he had done, and 
ſuffered for the king and for his country, without 
farther enquiring what he had omitted to do, or 
been over n in doing. Clarendon. 

Overst'ts. =. J. | from overſce.] 

1. One who overlooks ; a ſuperintendant. 

There are in the world certain voluntary ever- 
ſcers of all books, whoſe cenſure would fall ſharp 
on us. 


LOWE and Azariah were overſeers unto Cononi- 


* 


Were it not for the inceiſant labours of this in- 
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To entertain a gueſt, with what a care 
Mou d he his houſhold ornaments prepare; 
Haraſs his ſervants, and as oer ſeer ſtand, 

To keep them working with a threat ning wand. 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dr din. 

2. An officer who has the care of the parochial 
proviſion ſor the poor. 

The churchwardens and overſcers of the poor 
might find it poſſible to diſcharge their duties, 
whereas now in the greater out-pariſhes many of 
the pourer pariſhioners, through neglect, d. pe- 
ruh for want of ſome heedful eye to overiouk 
them. Gr auni's Bills. of Mortality. 

To OversE'T. 2. @ [over and {e.] 

1. To turn buttym upwards ; to throw off the, 
baſis ; to ſubvert. 

The tempeſts met, 
The iailors maſter'd, and the ſhip o- et. Dryden, 

It is forced through the hiatus's at the buttun 
of the ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the 
{ea into horrible pertuſ bation, even when there 
is not the leaſt breath of wind ; everſc#tirg ſhips in 
the harbours, and finking them. Weadward, 

Would the confederacy exert itſelf, as much to 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their defence, we 
might bear them down with the weight of our 
armies, and «vcr=/ct the whole power of France. 

Addiſon on the Mar. 

2. To throw out of regularity. 

His action againſt Catiline ruined the conſul, 
when it ſaved the city; for it ſo ſwelled his foul, 
that ever afterwards it was apt to be over-/et with 
vanity. | Dryden. 
To Overst'T. v.n. To fall off the baſis ; to 
turn upſide down. 

Fart of the weight will be under the axle-tree, 
which will ſo far counterpoiſe what is above it, 
that it will very much prevent the over-ſe!ting. 

To OverSHaA'DE. v. a. [over and ſhade.] To co- 
ver with any thing that cauſes darkneſs. 

Dark cloudy death r-/ad:s his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us. — 
No great and mighty ſubject might eclipſe or 
over-/hade the imperial power. Bacon. 

If a wood of leaves 'er/Þade the tree, 

In vain the hind ſhall vex the threſhing floor, 

For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. Dry. 
Should we mix our friendly talk, 

CVer-fhaded in that fav'rite — ; 

Both pleas'd with all we thought we wanted. Pri. 

To OverSHA'DoOW. v. a. | over and ſbadorw. | 

1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing, 


Weeds choak and over the corn, and 
bear it down, or ſtarve and deprive it of nouriſhe, 
ment. Bacon. 

Death, 6 

Let the damps of thy dull breath 

Over dow even the ſhade, 

And make darkneſs ſelf afraid. Crafbaw. 


Darkneſs muſt n all his bounds, 
Pal pable darkneſs, blot out three days. Miz. 
2. To ſhelter ; to protect: to cover with ſupe- 
rior influence. | 
My ver- mg ſpirit and might, with thee 
I fend along : ride forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. Afilton's Paradiſe I aH. 


On her ſhould come 
The holy ghoſt, and the power of the higheſt 
Cer-ſhadow her. Milton. 


To OV ESN OT. v. 3. [over and ſhoct.] To fly 
deyond the mark. 

Often it drops, or -v by the diſpropor- 
tions of diſtance or application. Collier on Reaſon. 
| To OvERSHOOT. v. 4. 

1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. 
| Every mordinate appetite defeats its own ſ.tis- 
faction, by over-Foeting the mark it aims at. T11/c!/.. 

2. To paſs ſwiſtly over. 

OREN on fortune's hill, new apples he 

pies, | 
Cerſboots the valley which beneath him liess, 
Forgets the depths between, and travels with his 


: Hooker. [With 17 Hurte. 
3. [ With the reciprocal pronoun. Te venture 
Chron. [00 far ; to aſſert too much. 


O VE 


Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether they | 
have in this point or not over/Þot themſelves ] ; which 
is quickly done, even when our meaning is moſt 
ſincere. - Hooker. 

In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you 
ſhall much over-/boot yourſelf, and make me the 
more diſlike your other diſlikes of that govern- 
ment. Spenſer on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you 
have over-/b2 yourſelf in reckoning. Whitgifte. 

O'rerSIGUT. v. /. [from over and /ig. 

1. Superintendence. 

They gave the money being told unto them 

that had the over-/ig/t of the houſe. 2 Kings. 

Feed the flock of God, taking the 9vr-/izht 

thereof, not by conſtraint, but willingly. 1 Lex. 
2. Miſtake; error. 

Amongſt ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite 
pains of St. Auguttine have brought forth, what 
one hath gotten greater love, commendation, and 
honour, that the book wherein he carefully owns 
His over+/ights and ſincerely condemneth them. 


Hookers Preface. }- 


They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
of their adverſaries over-/ight. Kette leave ll. 
Not ſo his ſon, he mark'd this over-ſight, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. Pope. 
To Overs1/zr. v. a. [over and c.] 
1. To ſurpaſs in bulk. 
Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, age 
thoſe that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Journey. 
2. [Over and fize, a compoſtawith which maſons 
cover walls. | To plaſter over. 
He, thus obe- with coagulate gore, 
Old grandfire Priam ſeeks. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To OversK1e. . a. [over and ſhip. ] 
1. To paſs by leaping. | 
Preſume not ye that are ſheep, to make your- 
ſelves guides of them that ſhould guide you; nei- 
ther ſeek ye to over. ip the fold, which they about 
you have pitched. Hooker. 
2. To paſs over. | 
Mark if to get them ſhe er- tip the reſt, 
Mark if ſhe read them twice, or kiſs the name. 


Donne. 


3+ To eſcape. | 
When that hour or- ip me in the day, 
W herein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ſake; 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me. Shakeſpcar-'s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers molt i' th' mind; 
But then the mind much ſuff'rance does 9'cr-/kip, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip. 
| a Shak ſpear fo 
'To OvERSLE'EP. v. a. [over and He.] To fleep 
too long. | 
To OV ERS LI“. v. a. (oer and flip.] To paſs 
undone, unnoticed, or nnuſed ; to neglect. | 
The careleſſneſs of the juſtices in impoſing this 
rate, or the negligence of the conſtables in col- 
lecting it, or the backwardneſs of the inhabitants 
in paying the ſame, Hip the time. Caresu. 
He that hath - ſuch opportunities, is to 
bewail and retrieve them hetimes. Hammond, 
It were injurious to over-//ip a noble act in the 
duke during this employment, which I muſt cele 
brate above all his expences. Motion. 
To OyERS NO“. v. a. [over and ſuotu.] To cover 
wirt ſnow. 
Theſe T wielded while my bloom was warm, 
Kre age unſtrung my nerves, or time „- 
my head. Dryden's Mantis. 
Orr. part. {from overſel.] Sold at too 
rizh a price. 
| Life with eaſe 1 can diſclaim, 
And think it ov-r-/4/{ to purchaſe fame. Dryd.. 
Ovs«s0'0x. ade. | weir and en.] Too ſoon. 
The lad may prove well enough, if he vi- 
£2: think not too well of himſelf, and will bear 
away thit he heareth of his elders. Sidn y. 
Orrus yx r. part. [over and ſp-nd.] Wearied; 
haraſſed; foreſpent. The verb ov-rſperd is not 
uſed. N 
5 Theſty!is, wild thyme, and garlick beats, 
Por haryeſt-lunds, „ent with tolls and heats. 
: | | Dryden. 


— 
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Yo OversPrEaD. v. a. [wer and rend.] To 
cover over; to fill; to ſcatter over. 

Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, 
Gothes, or ſome other which did overſpread all 
Chriſtendom, it js impoſſible to affirm. Spenſer. 

Of the three ſous of Noah was the whole earth 
o ſpread. Gen. 1X. 19. 

Darkneſs Europe's face did »werſpread, 

From lazy cells, where ſuperſttion bred, Deub. 

Not a deluge that only over-run ſome particu- 
lar region; but that over/pread the face of the 
whole earth from pole to pole, and from eaſt to 
welt, Niurnet. 

To OVvERs TND. v. a. [over and Hund.] To 
ſtand too much upon conditions. 

Her's they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the price; 
What madman would o e, his market twice. 

Dryden, 

To OvEksTMARE. v. a. [over and ure. ] Toſtare 
widely. 

Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed; either a 
ſlovenly buſkin, or an ove:Faring. frounced head. 

lſcham. 

To OversTo'ck. v. a. [over and fock.] To fill 
too full; to crowd, Had the world been eternal, 
it muſt long ere this have been over/focked, and 
hecome too narrow for the inhabitants. ius. 

If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, 
we ſhould have been overflocked with medals of 
this nature, Addiſon. 

Some biſhop, not crver/oc-d with relations, or 
attached to favourites, beltows ſome inconſider- 
able benefice. Sat i. 

Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, 
it may be worth enquiring what we ſhall do with 
our woo), in caſe Barnſtaple ſhould be ever ov. 
flocked. Swift, 

To OversTo'rt. . 4. [over and Hort.] To 
ſtore with too much. 

Fiſhes are more numerons than beaſts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous ſpawn ; and if all 
theſe ſhould come to maturity, even the ocean it- 
ſelf would have been long fince ore ffored with 
fiſh. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To OvErS TRAY. 2. u. [over and ffrain.] To 
make too violent efforts. 

Craſſus loſt himſelf, his equipage, and his 
army, by o-crflraining for the Parthian gold. Collier. 

He wiſhed all painters would imprint this leſſon 
deeply in their memory, that with overffraining 
and earneſtneſs of finiſhing their pieces, they of- 
ten did them more harm than good. Dryd-n's Du 

To Ovens TRAIN. v. a. To ſtretch too far. 

Confeſſors were apt to 2v-ftrain their privileges, 
in which St. Cyprian made a notable ſtand againſt 
them. Aylißf.. 
To Overs wa'y. v. a. [over and ſway.] To over- 
rule ; to bear down. 

When they are the major part of a gencral af. 

ſembly, then their voices being more in number, 

muſt wv ſw.ry their judgments who are fewer. 
loader. 

Great command 2'er/evays our order. S {p. 

Some great aud powertul nations over-ſ<v.y the 
reſt. IItyhm. 

To Orriswr'LL. v. @ [over and feveil.} To 
riſe above. 

Fill, Lucius, 'till the wine er ſw!/ the cup; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. SH. 

When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 

Doth oe ei, he breaks with hideous fall. Fein. 

O'v Ear. adj. | ouvert, Fr.] Open; public; ap- 
parent. 

To vouch this, is no proof, 
Without more certain and more , tet, 
Than thefe thin habits and poor likeliheods. Sha 

Cort and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe; 
but there be ſecret and hidden virtues that bring 
forth fort une; certain deliveries of 2 man's ſelf, 

Þ con. 

My repulſe at Hull, was the fir {t tet effay to 
be made how patiently I could bear the lufs of 
my Kingdom. King C s. 

The deſign of their deftrution may have be-n 
projected in the dark; but when all was ripe, 
their enemies proceeded to ſo many c7/7 acts in the 


* 


OV 


face of the nation, that it was obvious to the 

meaneſt. Suat. 
Whereas human laws can reach no farther 

than to reſtrain the overt? action, religion extends 

to the ſecret motions of the ſoul. Rogers, 
O'verTLvY, adv, | from the adjective. ] Opealy, 
To OvERTA'KE. . 4. {9ver and take. 


1. To catch any think by purſuit; to come up 


to ſomething going before. 

We durſt not continue longer ſo near her con- 
fines, leſt her plagues might ſuddenly overtake us 
before we did ceaſe to be partakers with her ſins. 

N Heanker, 

If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been --rt2&-2; and yet ſhe writes 
Purſuit would he but vain. Shake ſfawar . 
I hall ſee - 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. SV. 

The enemy ſaid, 1 will purſue, I will out, 
L will divide the ſpoil. Exodus, xv. 9. 

My ſoul, more carneftly releas'd, 

Will out-ſtrip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may ce, the powder being 
more. Donne, 

To thy wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, 

Or death will ſoom o thee in the chice. Dry. 

How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance 
ſhould or ute him, before he has made his peace 
with God ? Rogers, 

2. To take by ſurprize. 

If a man be % in a fault, ve which are 
(piritual reſtore ſuch an owe in the ſpirit of meck- 
neſs. Cul. vi. 1. 

If it fall out, that through infirmities we be 
wertaken by any temptation, we mutt labour to 
riſe again, and turn from one fin to God by new 
and ſpeedy repentaiſce. Perkins, 

To OvErTaA'SK. v. 4. Cover and f.] To bur- 
then with too heavy duties or injunctions. 

That office is performed by the parts with dif- 
ficulty, becauſe they were overtifhed. Ilie on Core 

To OvERT A'X. . 4. [over and f.] To tax too 
heavily. 

To OVERTHRO'W. v. . [rover and throw 
preter. overthrew ; part. overthrown. | 

1. To turn upſide down, 

Pittacus was a wiſe and valiant man, hut his 
wife tb the table when he had invited his 
triends. Taylur, 

2, To throw down. : 

The 9-+throwwn he rais'd, and as a herd 
Drove them before him. Mata. 
3. To ruin; to demoliſh. 

When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 

His fatal hand my royal f:ther flew. Dryden 

4. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. * 

Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow 
them with whom we contend, as to yield them 
reaſynable cauſes. It:oker, 

To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 
Him they ſurpris'd, and easily oc thr rw Dryden, 

5. To deitroy; to ſubvert; to miſchief; to 
bring to nothing. 

She found means to have ws accuſed to the 
king, as though we went abont ſome practiſe to 
ererthrow him in his own eſtate, Siducy. 

Here's Glo'iter 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to opt ow religion. Shot ip, Hin. VI. 
Thou walkeſt in peril of thy ren owing, 


— Fecl. X111. I 3. 
God ww orthrow th the wicked for their wicked- 
neſs. Proverbs. 


O loſs of one in beay'n, to judge of wiſe 
Since Satan fell, whom folly evertirery Milten. 
Ovra runro'w. . fl. [ from the verh.) 

1. The ſtate of being turned upſide down. 

2. Ruin; deſtraction. 

Of thote chriſtian oratories, the reti and 
rum is defred, not by infidels, pagans, or Tarks, 
but by a ſpecial refined ſect of Chriſtian be- 
levers. Hooker, 

They return again into Florida, to the murther 
and ti or: of their own countrymen. <{btct. 

I ſerve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus'd uy country's ever throw. Dry 

3. Defeat; 


„ 
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3. Defeat ; diſcomfiture. 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 


VWhereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield? 


Both theſe conſpir'd poor reaſon's overthrow 3 

Falſe in myſelf, thus have I loſt the · field. Sidney. 
Quiet ſoul, depart ; % 
For I have teen our enemies overthrow. Shakeſp. 

From theſe divers Scots feared more harm by 
victory than they found among their enemies by 
their overthrow, Hayward. 

Poor Hannibal is maul'd, 
The theme is giv'n, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 
To reap the fruit of the dire over:tbrow ? Dryd-n, 

4. Degradation. 

His overtbrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 

For then, and not 'till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. S. 

OvExTHRO'WER. 3. /. | from ovirthroaw.] He 
who overthrows, 

OVERTH W ART. adj. | over and thwart. ] 

1. Oppoſite ; being over againſt, 

We whiſper, for fear our ov2ribwart neighbours 
Should hear us, and betray us to the government. 
A Dryden, 

2, Croſſing any thing perpendicularly. 

3. Perverie; adverſe ; contradictious; croſs. 

Two or three acts diſpoſed them to crots and op- 
poſe any propoſition ; and that overibiuvumnt hu- 
mour was diſcovered to rule in the breaſts of 
numy. Clarindon. 

OvERTHWA'RKT. prep. Acroſs z as, be lid a plank 
overthwurt % r This is the original uſe. 

OvErRTUHWAa'KkTLY. adv, | from overibwart, ] 

1. Acroſs; tranſverſely. 

The brawn of the thigh ſhall appear, by draw- 
ing ſmall hair ſtrokes from the hip to the Knee, 
ſhadowed again overthavart, Peacham on Drawing, 

2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely. 

OvEkTHWA'KTNESS. . ſ. | from ov:rthavart.] 

1. Poſture acroſs. | 

2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. 

OvrRTO DR. pret. and part. paſſ. of overtake. 

To Ou ERTO“. v. a. | over and top. | 

1. To riſe above; to raiſe the head above. 

Pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
Tce old Pelion or the ſkyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakeſpeare”; Hamlet. 

In the dance the graceful goddeſs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overzops their heads. Dr. 

2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 

Who ever yet X 
Have ſtood to charity, and difplay'd th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of iſdom 
Ceriptiag woman's power. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
As far as the ſoul %, the body, ſo far its 
pains, or rather mournful ſenſations, exceed thoſe 
of the carcaſe. 

3- To obſcure; to make of leſs importance by 


ſuperior excellence. 


\Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 
Europe, he ſhould now grow leſs, and be cv2r-topped 
Bacon Henry VII. 


by ſo great a conjunction. 

One whom you love, > 

Had champion Kkill'd, or trophy won, 

Rather than thus be overtopr, 

Wou'd you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? 

To Over TRIP. v. a. [over and trip.] To trip 

over; to walk lightly over. 

In ſuch a night, 

Did Thiſbe fearfully oer:rip the dew, 

And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 

And ran diſmay'd away. 
O'veaTURE. . /. 2 French.] 
1. Opening; diſcloſure; diſcovery. 

I wiſh 


You had only in your ſilent judgment try'd it, 
Without more overture, 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to conſideration. 
Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, 
and made an overture unto him for obtaining of the 
ſovereign lordſhip thereof. 


All theſe fair 216/105 made by men well eſteem- 
ed for honeſt dealing, could not take place. Hayward. 
We with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverſe, Milton, 


Harvey. 


Swift. ey 


Shakeſp. Mer. of Ven. 


Shak«ſp. Mine, Tatts 


Davies on Ircland, 


OVE 


Withſtand the evertures of ill, and be intent and 
ſerious in Fell. 
The earl of Pembroke who abhorred the war, 
promoted all vet, towards accommodation with 
great importunity. Clarenclon. 
If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeized 
by force or gained by fraud, human nature per- 
ſuades us to hearken to the inviting «verture. Rogers. 
Suppoſe five hundred men propoſing, debating, 
and voting according to their own little or much 
reaſon, abundance of indigeſted and abortive, ma- 
ny pernicious and fooliſh evertures would ariſe. Swift. 

To OverTvu'kx. v. a. [over and turn. 

1. To throw down; to topple down ; to ſub- 
vert; to ruin. 

He is wiſe in heart and mighty in ſtrength 
which removeth the mountains, and overt neth 
them in his anger. Job. 

Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes 
ſwallow up towns, and make a general confuſion 
in nature. Burnct. 

This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas 
in God; which is an anſwer to this objection, but 
ſuch an one as over turnt his whole hypotheſis, and 
renders it uſeleſs and as unintelligible as any of 
thoſe he had laid afide. 
But he comes round about again, and everturns 
every ſtone that he had laid. Lejley. 
If we will not encourage publick works of be- 
neficence, till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall 
20011411 What we help to build; there is no room 
left for charity. Atterbury. 

A monument of deathleſs fame, 
A woman's hand 0'erturns, 

2. To over-power ; to conquer. 

Pain excetſive overtarns all patience. Milton. 

OvEeRTUKRNER. 2 [ from overmwrn.] Subverter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the pub- 
lick treaſure, an vVerturner of law and juſtice, and 
the deſtruction of the Sicilian province. Swift. 

To Overva'LUE. v. a. [over and values] To rate 
at too high a price. 


by thus overvaluing their fermons they make the 
price and eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe noti- 
fied, to fall. Hooker. 

To overvalue human power is likewiſe an argu» 
ment of human weakneſs. Helyday. 

To Overve!'t. v. a. [over and vil.] To cover. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 
Whoſe pitchy mantle overvei/d the earth. Shakeſp. 

To Overvo'T R. v. a. | over and vore. ] To conquer 
by plurality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be 
overveted by the major part of both houſes, when 
they had uſed each their own freedom. A. Charks. 

To Overwa'TCH. v. n. [over and watch.] To 
ſubdue with long want of reſt. 

Morpheus is diſpatch'd; 
Which done, the lazy monarch everwatch'd, 
Down from his propping elbow drops lus head, 
Ditſoly'd in fleep, and ſhrinks within his bed. Dry, 

Overwa'TCHED. adj, Tired with too much 
watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had with- 
drawn himſelf to pacify with ſleep his over-watch'd 


es. Sidney. 
Overwea'x. adj. [over and weak.] Too weak; 
too feeble. 
Paternal perſuaſions, after mankind began to 
forget the original giver of life, became in all over - 
weak to reſiſt the firſt inclination of evil; or after 
when it became habitual, to conſtrain it. Raleigh. 
To OvexwEA'RYe v. a. [over and weary. ] To 
ſubdue with fatigue. 
Might not Palinurus fall aſleep and drop into 
the ſea, having been over-rwearicd with 83 
. yen. 
To OVTRWZAT AER. v. a. [over and weather.] 
To batter by violence of weather. 
How like a yonker or a prodigal, 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the trumpet wiud! 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar d dy the ſtrumpet wind. 


Shak: care. 


We have juſt cauſe to ſtand in ſome fear, leſt | 


[experience delivereth, they are overweighd. 


OVE 


To Overwr'zs. v. u. [over and ween.] To think 
too highly; to think with arrogange. : 
To reach beyond the truth of any thing in 
thought ; eſpecially in the opinion of a man's ſelf. 
% Hanmer . 
Oft have I ſeen a hot 'er4werning cur, 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. Sb. 
My maſter hath ſent for me, to whoſe feeling 
forrows I might be ſome allay, or I /erween to 
think ſo. Shakeſpeare. 
Laſh hence theſe oaverwerning rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives. Shu. 
My eye's too quick, my heart 9d &<weens too 
much, 
Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. 
Shakeſp:cree 
Take heed of overwening, and compare 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
Study the beſt and higheſt things that are, 
But of thyſelf an humble thought retain. Davies. 
They that cvrwwe or, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
No anger find in thee. Alt 
Satan might have learat 
Lefs overaeening, ſince he fail'd in Job, 


Locke. | Whofe conſtant perſeverance overcame 


Whate'er his cruel malice could invent. Milton. 
No man is ſo bold, raſh, and «verwzeening of his © 
own works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. Dr yd. 
Enthuſiaſm, though founded neither on —— 
nor revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening brain, works more power. 
fully on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than 


Rawe. either or both together. Lacke. 


Men of fair minds and not given up to the over- 
weening of ſelf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: 
and, in many caſes, one with amazement hears 
the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy, of 
a worthy man who yields not to the evidence of 
reaſon. 


Locke. 

Now enters overweening pride, 

And ſcandal ever gaping wide.  Swiff. 

Overwer'/x1NG Ly. adv. ¶ from overween.] With 
too much arrogance; with too high an opinion. 

To OverwerGH. v.a. [wer and weigh.] To 

preponderate. 

Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure 

many times yery great applauſe, but being laid in 

the balance with that which the habit of ſound 


Heoker.. 
My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report. Shok-/p. 
OverwerGuT.nſ. [over and weight. ] Prepun- 
derance. 
Sinking into water is but an overweight of the 
body, in reſpe& of the water. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To Overwur'LM, v. a. ow and <whelm. | 
1. To cruſh underneath ſomething violent and 
weighty. 
What age is this, where honeſt men, 
Plac'd at the helm, 
A ſea of ſome foul mouth or pen, 
Shall averwhelm ? Ben Jonſar.. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, | 
With the hell hated lie 9'erwhelm thy heart. Shake. 
How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of 
being laughed at by fools, when compared witti- 
that everlaſting ſhame and aſtoniſhment which 
ſhall overzvbelm the finner, when he ſhall appear” 
before the tribunal of Chriſt. Roger. 
Blind they rejoice, though now even now they 
fall ; 


Death haſtes amain; one hour o erb them all. 


Pepe. 
2. To overlook gloomily. 
Let the brow 9'erwheln it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe. Shak. 


An apothecary late I noted, 
In tatter'd weeds with overwbelmng brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shaksſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
OverwHE LMINGLY. adv, [ from overwhelming. J 
In ſuch a manner as to overwhelm. Inelegant, 


and not in uſe. 
3 Men 


O U 8 


Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute 
in any known fin, nor impertinently betray their 
ſouls to ruin for that which they call light and tri- 
vial ; which is ſo indeed in reſpect of the acqueſt, 
but -ver<vhelmingly ponderous in regard of the per- 
nicious conſequents! Decay of Virty. 

OvrrwrsE. adj. [over and wiſe.] Wiſe to af- 
fectation. 

Make not thyſelf overwiſe, Eccl. vii. 16. 

Ovtrwrovt'caT. part. [over and wrought, ] 

1. Laboured too —. 

Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. A work may be ov wroug/t, 
as well as underwrought : too much labour * 
takes away the ſpirit, by adding to the poliſhing ; 
ſo that there remains nothing but a dull correctneſs, 
a piece without any conſiderable faults, but with 
few beauties. Dryden's Dufreſr.oy. 

2, Worked all over. ; 

Of Gothick ſtructure was the northern ſide, 
Oer wrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. 

Tape. 

3. It has in Shakeſpeare a ſenſe which I kuow 
not well how to reconcile to the original meaning 
of the word, and therefore conclude it miſprinted 
for overraught ; ; that is, ovgrreached or cheated. 

By ſome device or other, 
The villain is 9erwrought of all my money: 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage. 
OvxxwolRN. part. [over and n.] 
1. Worn out; ſubdued by toil. 

With w aching wverworn, with cares oppreſt, 

Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt. 
2. Spoiled by time. 

The jealous o'er7wwrn widow and herſelf, 
Are mighty goſlips i in _ monarchy. Shak ſpeare. 
OvERYEARED. adj. [over and year.] Too old. 

Among them dwelt 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not overyeared. 
Fairfax. 

Ovrrzea/Lous. adj. [over and zealxi.] Too 
zealous. 

It is not out of ſuch weighty neceſſity to deter- 
mine one way or the other, as ſome overzealars for 
or againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been 
forward to —_— the world believe. Locke, 

OucurT. . /. [aphir, that is, a hit, Saxon. 
on word 1s therefore more properly written 

5 * Sce AucnT.] Any thing; not nothing. 

or oght that I can underſtand, there is no part 
but the bare Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh have 
not the greateſt footing. Spenjer on Ireland, 
He aſked him if he ſaw eyz2ht. Mark, viii. 23. 
To do caghi good never will he our taſk ; 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight. Mit. Par. Lof. 
Univerſal Lord! be bounteous {till 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton. 
Oucur. verb, imperfect; in the ſecond perſon 
oug h. [This word the etymologilts make the 
preterite of owe, but it has often a preſent ſignifi- 
cation. 
1. [Preterite of . 
pay: have been indebted. 
Apprehending the occaſion, I will add a con- 
tinuance to that happy motion, and beſides give 
you ſome tribute of the love and duty I long have 
caught you. Spelmæn. 
This blood which men by treaſon ſought, 
That followed, fir, which to myſelf 1 0%. Dry. 
. To be obliged by duty. 
3 how thou cughteſ? to behave. 
Speak boldly as 1% to ſpeak. 
She acts juſt as ſhe 2, 
"But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought. 
Pope. 
Judges 2vght- to remember, that their office is to 
ine rpret law, and not to make or give law. Vacon 
Wecought to profeſs our dependance upon him, ; 
and our oblig- tions to him for the good things we 
enjoy. We h to publiſh to the world our ſenſe 
of his goodneſs with the voice of praiſe, and tell 
of all tne wendrons works. We gugbt to comfort 
his ſervants and children in their afflictions, and 
4cheve his pour dutreſſed members iu their mani - 


Oed: was bound to 


Timothy. 
Eplus fi li. Ms. 


Shakſp. | 


Dryden. 


OUR 


fold neceſſities, for he that giveth alms, facrificeth 


praiſe, Nelſon. 

z. To be fit ; to be neceſſary. 

Theſe things ought not ſo to be. James. 

If grammar og to be taught, it muſt be to one 
that can ſpeak the language already. Lacke. 

4- Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe not eafily 
explained. To be fit, or neceſſary that he ſhould, 

Ought not Chriſt to have ſuſfered ? » Luke. 

5. "Ought i is both of the preſent and paſt tenſes, 
and of all perſons except the ſecond ſingular. 

O'viroku. adj. | ovum and forma, Lat. | Having 
the ſhape of an egg. 

This notion of the mundane egg, or that the 
world was oviform, hath been the ſenſe and lan- 
guage of all antiqtut Burn-t. 

Ovrrarouvs. adj. From and pario, Lat.] Bring- 
ing forth eggs; not viviparous, 

That fiſhes and birds ſhould be 9viporons, 15 a 
plain ſign of providence. AI Ant. againſf ths, 


at firſt conceived in them to ſerve them for many 
years laying. Ray. 
OuxcE. u. ſ. [once, Fr. uncia, Latin.] A name 
of weight of difterent value in different denomi- 
nations of weight. In troy weight, an camce is 
twenty penny-weight ; a peimy-weight twenty- 
four grains. 
The blood he hath loſt, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By many an once, he dropt it for his country. $5, 
A ſponge dry weigheth one once twenty-ſix 
grains; the ſame ſponge being wet, weigheth 
fourteen ounce; ſix drams and three quarters: acorn. 
Ouxcr. . f. [oncr, Fr. onzay Span.] An ani- 
mal between a panther and a cat. 
The aunce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks. Milton's Paradije Loſt. 
Ourne. . /. [aff, Teutonick.] A fairy; a 
goblin. 
Nan Page and my little ſon, we'll dreſs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and faires, green and white, 


Shak.jpeare. 
Ovu'exex. adj. [from aph.] Elfiſh. 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 

Ye moon-fhine revellers and ſhades of night, 

You ohen heirs of fixed deſtiny, 

Attend your otlice. Shak. ſpeare. 
Ou x. pron. p27. [ une, Saxon. 
1. reine to us; belonging to us. 

You ſhall 

Lead vr firſt battle, brave Macduff, . we 

Shall take upon us what elſe remaius. Shale/ppare. 
Our wit is given a'mighty God to know, 

Our will is given to love him being Known; 

But God could not be known to us below, 
But by tis works which through the fenſe are 
ſhown. 
So in , little world this ſoul of ours 

Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth uſe on divers objects divers powers, 

And ſo are her effects diverſity'd. Davies, 
ur ſoul is the very 1:me being it was aden, 

* year, twenty years ago. Boat, 

When the ſubſtantive goes before, it is writ- 
ten our. 
Edmund, whoſe virtue in this inſtance, 

So much commands itſelf, you ſhall be c. Shak . 
Thou that haſt faſhion'd twice this ſoul of cr, 

So that ſhe is by double title thine. Davies. 

Be wwr;, who C'er thou art, 

Forget the Greeks. - Denham. 
Taxallan, ſhook by Montezuma's Ai ers, 
Has. to refatt his forces, call'd in e . Dryden, 

The ſame thing was done by them in ſuing in 
their courts, W hich is now done by us in ſuing in 

GUT 5. Ketthewwm th, 
Reading furniſhes the mind.only with materials 

of kvow Iedze, it is thinking makes what we read 

Hrs: it is not enough to cram ourſelves with a 

great load of collections, unleſs we can chew 

them over again, they wall not give us 1 

Co 


Their organs are better diſpoſed than cura, for 


Birds and oviparous creatures have eggs enough 


OUT 
receiving grateful impreſſions from ſenfible objects. 


A tter bur v. 

Our5e'Lves. reciprocal pronoun. [the plural of 
myſelf. ] 

1, We; not others: it is added to we by way of 
emphaſis or oppoſition. 

We: mor ſclvrs might diſtinctly number in words a 
great deal farther than we uſually do, would we 
find out but tome fit denominations to ſignify them 
by. a he. 
* Us; not others, in the oblique caſes. 

Safe in our/elves, while on owr/-{ves we ſtand, 
The ſca is ours, and that defends the land -Dryd-1., 

Our confeſſion is not intended to inſtruct God, 
who knows our fins much better thaw ourſetves 
do, but it is to humble aw{-lvrs, and therefore we 
mult not thiuk to have conſeſſed aright till that be 
done. Duty of Man, 

OukSE'LY is uſed in the regal ſtile. 

To make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome. we will _ our ſ-If 
Till ſupper-time alone. Shak: ſp. Machah. 
We ow ſelf will follow 
In the main battle. Shak: ſp rare. 

Not fo much as a treaty can be obtained, kf 

we would denude , J F of all force to defend us. 
Clarendo»:, 

Ovse. n. /. Tanners bark; rather ſe. Ai. 

Ou's EU. . ſ. ole, Saxon. ] A blackbird. 

The merry lark her mattins ſings aloft, - 
The thruſh replies, the mavis deſcant plays, 

The /c/ ſhrills, the ruddock warbles ſoſt; 

So goodly all agree, with ſweet conſent, 


To this day's merriment, Spenſer, 
The cock ſo black of hue, 
With orange tawney bill. Shakeſpeare. 


Thruſhes and oſeli, or blackbirds, were com- 
monly fold for three pence a- picce. Hakewill, 

To Ous r. v. a. | after, ter, Fr.] 

1, To vacate : to take vu. 

Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were 
rare formerly, and thereby wager of law cee, 
which diſcouraged mary ſuits. Ilale. 

2. To deprive; to eject. 

Though the deprived biſhops and clergy went 
out upon account of the oaths, yet this made no 
ſchiſm. No not even when they were actually 
deprived and od by act of parliament. Ly. 

Ov x. adv. | ut, Saxon; «yt, Dutch. ] 

1. Not within. 

The gown with ſtiff embroid' ry ſhining, 
Looks charming with a lighter liaing ; 
Then, if Indian figures ſtain, 

The inſide muſt be rich and plain, 

2. It is generally oppoſed to :”. 

That blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's 
eyes becauſe his o are out, let him be judge how 
deep I am in love. dbakeſpeare. 

z. In a ſtate of diſcloſure. . 

Fruits and grains are half a year in concoRting 3 
whereas leaves are vt and perfect in a month. 

Bacon. 


Prior. 


4. Not in confinement or concealment. 
Nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will; whea theſe are gone, 
he woman will be ow. Sbakcjpeas ts 
5. From the place or houſe. 
with the dog, ſays one; what cur is that ?. 
ſays another: whip him an, ſays the third. Shaks 
6. From the inner part. 
- Tius is the place where the prieſts ſhall boil the 
treſpaſs offering; that they bear it not cu into the 
ter court, to ſanctity the people. Ezet. xlvi. 20. 
7. Not at home; as, when you called I was a. 
8. In a ſtate of extinction. 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. Shak: ſpeare's King Lan 
This candle burns not clear; tis 1 muſt ſuutf its 
Then o it goes. hate. Hexry VIII. 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure 
I'hink#t thou the firy fever will go wat 
With titles blown from adulation, 
Her candle goeth not out by night. 
Proverbs, XXXi. 18. 


Shakeſpeare. 


9. In a ſtate of being exhauſted, 


| | When 


OUT 

When the butt is e we will deink water, not 
a drop before; bear up and hoard them. Shate(p. 

Large coals are propereſt for dretling meat; 
and when they are 94, if you happen to miſcarry 
in any duh, lay the fault upon waat of coals. 

Swift. 

10, Not in employment; not in office. 

So we'll tive and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too 
Who lotes, and who wins; who's in, who's ot. 

Shakeſpeare. 

11. Not in any ſport or party. 

The knave will ſtick by thee: he will not out : 
Ne is true bred. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

I am not ſo as I ſhould be; 
But L nel er cut. Shak ſp. Antony and Clenpatra. 

I never was ont at a mad frolick, though this is 
the maddeſt I ever undertook. Dryden. 

12, To the ead. 

Hear me out; | 
Ne reap'd no fruit of conqueſt, but theſe bleſſings. 
Dryden. 

You have ſtill your happineſs in doubt, 0 
Or elſe tis paſt, and you have dream'd it out, Dry. 

The tale is long, aor have I heard it owt; 

Tliy father knows it all. Addiſon's Cato, 

13. Loudly; without reſtraint. 

At ll I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 

14. Not in the hands of the owner. 

If the laying of taxes upon commodities does 
eſſect the land that is owt at rack rent, it is plain it 
does equally affect all the other land in England 
tos. Lacke. 

Thoſe lands were ot upon leaſes of four years, 
after the expiration of which tenants were obliged 
£0 renew. tr luthnot. 

15. In an errour. 

As he that hath been often told his fault, 

And ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent, 
As a muſican that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the ſame note. Roſcommen. 

You are mightily aut to take this for a token of 
eſteem, which is no other than a note of infamy. 

L' E'ftra 

This I have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, I 
think, are much . in this point. Ketthexwell. 

According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning 
with caſting up accounts, whoever fins 2 miſtake 
in the ſum total, muſt allow himſel:i , though 
after repeated trials he may not ſee in which arti- 
cle he has miſreckoned. Swift. 

16. At aloſs; ina puzzle. 

Like a dull actor now: 

J have forgot my part, and I am or, 

Even to a full diſgrace. $b.1ke(þ. Coriolunus. 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as the like 
hath ſeldom been known ; and could make his 
own part, if at any time he chanced to be ot. 

Bacom's Henry VII. 

17. With torn cloaths. The parts being out, 
that is, not covered, 

Evidences ſwore ; 

Who hither coming a at heels and Knees, 

For this had titles. Dryden. 

18. Away, ſo as to conſume. 

Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their cloathing 
or diet, hecaute they dreſs and comb c all their 
opportunities of morning devotion, and fleep ou 
the care for their ſouls. Taylor. 

19. Deficient ; as, cut of pocket, noting lots, 

Upon the great Bible, he was t fifty pounds, 
and reimburſt himſelf only by ſelliug two copies. 


- Fell. 
20. It is added emphatically before a4z:. 
Gut, ala; no ſea I find, 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. Su. Ming. 


a1. It is uſed emphatically to verbs of diſco- 


very. 
If ye will not do ſo, be ſure your fin will find 
you ont. Numb. xxxii. 23. 


Ov r. imtecrji/7, 
1. An expreiſion of abhorrence or expulſion. 
Cut on thee, rude man ! thou doſt ſhame thy 


mother. Shab: ſpeare. 


4 


Out Varlet from my fight. Shateſprare's King Lear. 


OUT 


Out, you mad-headed ! a weazel hath not 
ſuch a deal of ſpleen. Shak-(p. Henry IV. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag ! 
Out, out, cut. 8 Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Out, at, hyena; theſe are thy wonted erts, 
To break all faith. Iten ani. 
2. It has ſumetimes »po after it. 
Out upon this balf-fac'd fellowſhip. Sat. p. 
Out upon it, I have lov'd 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. - Cuckling, 
Ov of. prep. [Of ſeems to be the prepoſition, 
and 2:4 only to modify the ſenſe of J.] 
1. From; noting produce. 
So many Neroes and Caligulas, 
Out of theſe crooked ſhores mult daily rife. Sperſer. 
Thoſe bards coming many hundred years after, 
could not know what was done in former ages, 
nor deliver certainty of any thing, but what they 
feigned ot of their own unlearned heads. Spenſer. 
Alders and. aſhes have been ſeen to grow out 
of ſteeples; but they manifeſtly grow 04 of 2 
4. 
Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the 
watry are all the fruits ot of which drink is ex- 
preſſed; as the grape, the apple, the pear, and 
cherry. Bacon. 
He is ſofter than Ovid: he touches the paſſions 
more delicately, and performs all this out of his 
own fund, without diving iato the ſciences for a 
ſupply. Dryden. 
2, Not in ; noting excluſion, diſmiſſion, abſence, 
or dereliction. 
a The ſacred nymph 
Was 9: of Dian's favour, as it then befel. F. ©, 
Guiltineſs 
Will ſpeak, though tongues were out of uſe. Shak 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus'd was o«t of mind, D. yden. 
My retreat the beſt companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and ſtatefmen aut 
Does he fancy we can fit, 


Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 
They are a«t of their element, and logic is none 

of their talent. | Baker on Learning. 
3. No longer in. 

Enjoy the preſent ſmiling hour; 
And put it out of fortune's pow r. 
4. Not in; noting unfitneſs. 

lle is witty out of ſeaſon; leaving the imitation 
of nature, and the cooler dictates of his judgement. 
Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Thou'lt ſay my paſſion's aut of ſeaſon, 

That Cato's great example and misfurtunes 
Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts. 

5. Not within; relating to a houſe. 

Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than 
the rain waters out of door. Shake/p:are's King Lear. 

6. From; noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their s for this ſaying, 
notwithſtanding T. G.'s cenfure of them f 
Horace. Stilling Acet. 

7. From; noting reſcue. 

Chriſtianity recovered the law of nature out of 
all thoſe errors with which it was overgrown in 
the times of paganiſm. Addiſon"; Freebolder. 

$. Not in; noting exorbitance or irregularity. 

Why publiſh it at this juncture ; and ſo, oe of all 
method, apart and before the work. Swift, 

Uſing old thread-bare phraſes, will often make 
you go cut of your way to find and apply gone? 

wift, 

9. From one thing to ſomething different. 

He that looks on the eternal things that are not 
ſeen, will, through thoſe opticks, exactly diſcern 
the vanity of all that is viſible; will he neither 
frighted nor flattered aut of his duty. Decay of Piety.. 

Words are able to perſuade men c] of what 


they find and feel, and to reverſe the very impreſ- 


ſions of ſenſe. Sath. 


10. To a different Nate from; in a ditferent 


ſtate. 


of place. Pape. 


To hear his ct of faſhion wit? 
Fut he takes up with younger folks, 


OUT 


That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 

Like ſweet bells jungl'd o +f tune and har: 
hat unmatch's form aud feaure of blown youth, 
Blaſted with extaſy. Sbateſprare's Hunt. 

Wen the mouth is A of taſte, it maketh things 
taſte ſometimes ſalt, chiefly bitter, and ſometimes 
loathſome, but never ſweet. Bac. 
By the fame fatal blow, the earth fell aut of that 
regular form wherein it was produced at firtt,” 
into all theſe irregularities in irs preſent form. 

. Barnet on the Earth, 

They all at once employ their thronging darts, 
But f order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign. Pryd-2, 

11. Not according tu. 

That there be an equality, ſo that no man acts or 
ſpeaks c of clarater, Uroome's Fiew of Ep. Pam," 

_ 12, To a different Nate from; noting ſepara- 
tion. 

Whoſoever doth meafure by number, muſt needs 
be greatly aut of love with a thing that hath fs 
many faults; whoſoever by weight cannot chuſe 
bat eſteem very highly of that wherein the wit of 
ſo ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſery- 
ed any defect, which themſelves can ſeriouſty thiak 
to be of moment. Hutu. 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of 
vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe; but it is 
made uſe of to laugh men -»t of virtue and good 
ſenſe, by attacking every thing folemn aud ſerious. 


Addijon's Spectatur. 
13. Beyond. * 


Amongſt thoſe things which have been received 
with great reaſon, ought that to be reckoned 
which the antient practice of the church hath 
continued out of mind. Heoter. 

What, -«t of hearing gone? no ſound, no word 2? 
Alack, where are you ? Shakeſpeare. 

I have been an unlau ful bawd, time as! of mind. 

. Shake)peare. 

Few had ſuſpicion of their intentions, till they 
were both ot of diſtance to have their converſion” 
attempted. Clarendan. 

With a longer peace, the power of France with 
ſo great revenues, and ſuch application, will not 
encreaſe every year o of proportion to what ours 
will do. Temple. 

He ſhall only be priſoner at the ſoldiers quar- 
ters; and when I am «4 of reach, he ſhall be re- 
leaſed. 'Dryd'n. 

We ſee people lulled afleep with ſolid and ela- 
borate diſcourſes of piety, who would be tranſ- 
ported out of themſelves by the bellowings of en- 
thuſiaſm. Adil ſou. 

Milton's ſtory was tranſactei in regions that lie 
ont of the reach of the ſun and rhe ſphere of the 
day. Addiſon. 

Women . weep and tremble at the fight of a 
moving preacher, though he is placed quite out of 
their hearing. Addi 

The Supreme Being has made the beſt argu- 
ments for his own exiſtence, in the formation of 
the heavens and the earth, and which a man of 
ſenſe cannot furbear attending to, who is cut of the 
noiſe of human affairs. Addie. 

14. Deviating from; noting irregularity. 

Heaven defend but ſtil! I ſhould ſtand ſo, 

So long as out of limit, and true rule, 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty! Shakeſperre. 

15. Pait; without; notiag ſomething worn out 
or exhauſted. 

I am 0 of breath. 
—How art thou at breath, when thou haſt 


breath ? 


ro ſay to me that thou art out of breath > Shak-ſp, 


Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courſe 


to Corone. Anolles. 
He found himſelf left far behind, 
Buth out of heart and wt of wind. Hudibras, 


I publiſhed ſome fables, which are oz! of print. 
Arvutbry, 

16. By means of. 

Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to muti- 


ny. $1 Shakeſpeare, 
17. In confequence of; noting the motive or 

reaſun. 

Vor. IL NL. 31. 2 F Tue 


OUT 


She is perfuaded 1 will marry her, c of her 

' ewn love and flattery, not cout cf my promite. 
Shakeſprare's Othello. 

The pope, out of the care of an univerfal fa- 
ther, bad in the conclave divers conſultations 
about an holy war againſt the Turk. Bacon. 

Not out ef cunniug, but a train 

Of atoms juſiling in his brain, 

As learn'd philoſophers give out. 

Cromwell accuſed the earl of Mancheſter, of 
Dar ing betrayed the parliament out of cowardice. 

| | Cluendow. 

Thoſe that have recourſe to a new creation of 
waters, are ſuch as do it 92 of lazineſs and igno- 
Fance, or ſuch as do it ext of neceſſity. Burnet. 

Diſtiuguich betwixt thoſe that take ſtate upon 
them, pur el aut of pride and humour, and thoſe 
that do the tame in compliance with the neceflity 
of their affuirs L' firan 

Make them conformable to laws, not only for 
wrath and ct of fear of the magittrate's power, 
which is but a weak principle of obedience ; but 
of conſcience, which is a firm and laiting prin- 
ciple. 8 Tulbtſ.n. 

What they do not grant ot of the generoſuy of 
their nature, they may grant owt of mere impa- 
tience. | Smallridye. 

Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequences of a 
neceflary war; in which we engaged, not 2 
ambition, but for the defence of all that w:s dear 

us. Htertury, 
18. Oat of hand; immediately; as that is caſily 
aſc which is ready in the hand. 

He bade to open wide his brazen gate, 

Whach long time had been ſhut, and 9 of hand, 
Proclaimed joy. and. peace through all lus ſtate. Sp. 
. | No more ado, 

Hut gather we our forces out of hand 

And ſet upon our boaſting enemy. =Shakeſpeare. 

To Our. v. a. To deprive by expulſion. 

The members of both houſes who withdrew, 
were counted deſerters, and outed of their places 
in parli:zment. Ki Charl:s. 

The French having been cut d of their holds. 


þ 


In. 
So many of their orders, as were oed from 
their fat poſſeſſions, would endeavour. a re-en- 
trance againftthoſe whom they account 0 | 
1 yarn. 
Oo r, in compoſition, generally ſignifies ſome- 
thing beyond or more than another; but ſome- 
times it betokens emiſſion, excluſion, or ſome- 
thing external. | : 
To Ocra'cT..v. a. [ow and act.] To do be- 
yond: : 
He has made me heir to treaſures, 
Would make we out-ad a real widow's whining. 
Otway. 
D OuTBA/LANCE. v. a. [out and bal.ine.] To 
overweigh ; to pre ponderate. 
Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days oztbalurce this one night. Dry ds 
To OUT. v. a. [rut and bar.] To ſhut out 
fortification. 
Theſe to cathar with painful pionings, 
From ſea to ſea he heap'd a mighty mound. Sper/. 
To OTT. v. a. [out and bifd.] To over- 
er by bidding a higher price. 
_ If in thy heart 
New love created be by other men, E 
Which have their ſtocks entiye, and can in tears, 
In ſighs, in oaths, in letters ouz5:4 me, 


— 


This new love may beget new fears. Donne. 
For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, 
Prevent the greedy, and ou the bold. Pope. 


Ov rBYDDER. . J. [ont and bid] One that 
outbies. | | 
OvTBLOYweD. ad. [cs and How. ] Inflated ; 
ſwollen with wind. | 
At their roots grew flozting, palaces, 
Whoſe cutblown bellies cut the yielding ſeas. Dryd. 
Ov'rBorN, adj, [out and bors.] Foreign; not 
native. i 
Ou'TBornD. adj, [ow and toxnd.] De ſtinated 
to a diſtant voyage; not. coming home. 


Hudibras.| 


1 


As Ovid, be an outcaſt quite abjur'd, 


| ö 


OUT 


To OuTuravs. v. a. [out and brave.) To bear 
down and defeat by more daring, infolent, or 
tplendid appearance. 

I would gut- ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Cut: rave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 

To win thee, lady. Shakeſpeare. 

Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud tops on 

high, OE 

The tow'rs, as well as men, cutbrave the ſky. 

CH. 

We ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome 

faint reſolution to o«tbrave and break through it. 
L' Fitrange. 

To OvTBRra'zrN. v. a. [out and brazen.} To 

bear down with impudence. 


breaks forth ; eruption. 
Breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 


- | That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, 


Shake(p. 


- 


The flaſh and ovtbreak of a fiery mind. 
To OUuTBRrEAa'THE. v. a. [out and breath. } 
I. To weary by having better breath. 
Mine eyes ſaw him : 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and -»uthreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Toexpire. 
That ſign of laſt ev1breath.d life did ſeem. Spenſ. 
Orcs. part. | out and caft, It may be ob- 
ſerved, that both the participle and the noun are 
indifferently accented on either ſyllable. It ſeerns 
moſt analogous to accent the participle on th 
and che noun on the firft. ] 
1, Thrown into the air as refuſe, as unworthy 
of notice. 
Abandon ſoon, 1 read, the caitive ſpoil 
Of that ſame cf} carcals. Spenſer. 
2. Baniſhed ; expelled. 
Behold, inſtead 
Of us o , exil'd, his new delight 
Mankind created. Milt”; Paradiſe Loft. 
Ou'TcasT. . /. Exile; one rejected; one 
expelled. 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, 
Or ſo devote to Ariltutle, 


Shakeſpeare. 

O blond-beſpotted Neapolitan, 

Outcaft of Naples, England's bloody fcourge ! Sh. 
For me, outcaſt of human race, 

Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace. Prior, 
He dies ſad outcaft of each church and itate | 

And harder flill flagitious, yet not great. Pope. 
To OuTCRA'FT. v. a. [o and craf.] To ex- 


cel in cunning. 


Italy hath owtcrafred him, 
And he's at ſom? hard point. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

O'uTcky. . . [out and cry. ] 

1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diſtreſs; cla- 
mour. | 

Theſe cue ies the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince 
they are readily hearkened unto here. Spenſer, 

So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 
Thou inter poſeſt, that my ſudden hand 
Prevented, ſpares. Milton's Par, Loft. 

I make my way, 
Where noiſes, tumults, outcrics, and alarms 
I heard. : Debnam. 

2. Clamour of deteſtation. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind 
of man, againſt which the world has raiſed ſuch 
a loud and univerſal outcry, as againſt * 

outh. 
3. A publick ſale; an auction. Ainſw 

To OU TDA RR. v. a. [out and dare.) To ven- 
ture beyond. 

Myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, 

That brought you home, and buldly did outdore 
The dangers of the time. Shakeſpeare. 

To OUT D/ TER. v. 4. [out and date.] To anti- 

nate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thoſe places, 
ſignify legal obedience, or circumciſion, and the 
like judaical oztdzted ceremonies ; faith, the evan- 
gelical grace of giving up the whole heart to 
Chriſt, without any ſuch judaical obſervances. 

Hammond. 

To OUT Do“. v. a. [out and do.] To excel; to 


Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And outbound hips at home their voyage end. Dry. 


ſurpaſs; to perform beyond another. 


e luſt, | 


Ou'TnREAK. . J. (out and breat.] That which | 


| 


OUT 


He hath in this action outdone his former deeds 

| doubly. Shakeſpeare, 
What brave commander is not proud to ſee 

Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 

Our greateit ladies love to ſee their ſcorn 

Vutdme by thine, in what tliemſelves have worn. 


Wall:r. 
Hea'nly love ſhall ov! helliſn hate; 
Giving to deith, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what helliſh hate 
So eaſily deſtroyed. Milton. 


Here let thoſe who boaſt in mortal things, 
Learn how their greateſt monuments of fame, 
And ſtrength, and art, are eaſily outdone 
By ſpirits yeprobate. Milton, 

An impoſtor eutdoes the original. L' Fſftrange, 

Now all the gods reward and bleſs my ſon ; 
Thou haſt this day thy father's youth ew:dme. Dryd, 

I mutt conteis the encounter of that day 
Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way; 

Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 

To ſes the glories of my youthful age 

So far outdone. Dryden. 
The boy's mother deſpiſed for not having read a 


ſyſtem of logic, 9»td-s him in it. Locks, 
I grieve to be «td by Gay, 
In my own humourous biting way. Swiſh, 


To OOUTDWE L. v. a. [ot and dwell.] To itay 
beyond. f 

| He wtdwe!; his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. Shakeſpeare, 

Ou't ER. adj. | from out. | That which is with- 
out: oppoſed to mer, 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in 
the outer part: for the inner part, whereof the pa- 
pillz are compoſed, is muſcular, G rew's Coſmo!. 

Ovu'TERLy. adv. [from outer. ] Towards the 
outſide. 

In the lower jaw, two tuſks like thoſe of a 
boar, ſtanding oe, an inch behind the cutters. 

Grew's Muſeum. 
Ov'TERMOST. adj. [ ſuperlative, from outer.] 
Remoteſt from the midſt. 

Try if three bells were made one within ano- 
ther, and air betwixt each: and the af n bell 
were chimed with a hammer, how the: ſound 
would differ from a ſingle bell. Bacen, 

The oem] corpuſcies of a white body, have 
their various little ſurfaces of a ſpecular nature. 

Boyle. 

Many handſome contrivances of draw-dridgen I 
had ſeen, ſometimes many upon one bridge, and 
not only one after, or behind another, but alſo 
ſometimes two or three on a breaſt, the o 
ones ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the 
middle for the horſe and carriages” Brown's Tra. 

To OVH RE. v. a. [aut and face.] 

1. To brave; to bear down by ſhew of magna - 
nimity ; to bear down with impudence. 

We ſhall have old ſwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 

But we'l oztface them and outſwear them too. 

Shak: ſ peur e. 

Doſt thou come hither 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and ſo will I. Shaksſp. 
Be fire with fire; | 

Threaten the threatener ; and outface the-brow 

Of bragging horror. Sb. King Jobn. 

They bewrayed ſome knowledge of their per- 
ſons, but were ouzf.rced, Wotton, 

2. To ſtare down. 

We behold the ſun and enjoy his light, as long 
as we look towards it circumſpectly: we warm 
ourſelves ſafely while we ſtand near the fire ; but 
if we ſeek to outface the one, to enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. 

Ralei 


. 5. 
To OuTeaww. v. a. [out and fawn.] To excel 
in fawning. 
In affairs of leſs import, . 
That neither do us good nor hurt, 
And they receive as little by, 
Wutfawn as much and out- comply: 


And ſeem as ſcrupulouſly juſt | 
Eadibrav, 


To bait the hooks for. greater truſt. — 
5 ” 9 


ö 


OUT 

 Ovvrry!. v. @ [eur and fy.) To leave 
behind in flight. 

His evaſion wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Caunot o our apprehenſions. Shakeſpeare. 

Horoſcop's great ſoul, 

Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 
Cute the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 

Ou TFro'rM. . J. [ot and form. ] External ap- 
pearance. 

Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer outfor ms, until he loſt his ſight, 

Hath chang'd his ſoul, and made his object you. 
Bun Janſon, 

To OuTyro'wx. ©. a. [out and frown.} To 
frown down; to overbear by frowns, 

For thee, oppreſſed King, am I caſt down, 
Myſelf could elſe >f-oww2 falſe fortune's frown. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Ou'rcATE. nf. [out and ge.] Outlet; paſ- 
ſage outwards. 

Thoſe places are ſo fit for trade, having moſt 
convenient 2,4-gates by divers ways to the ſea, and 
gates to tlie richeſt parts of the land, that they 
would ſoon be enriched. —_ 

To OuTtcr've. v. a. [ont and give.] To ſurpaſs 
in giving. . 

The bounteous play 'r o«tgave the.pinching lord. 

Dryden. 

To OuTco'. v. a. pret. otrucrt ; part. cut gun. 
Lou and g9.] 

t. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 

For frank, well ordered, and continual hoſpi- 
tality, he went all ſhew of competence. Carew. 

While you practiſed the rudiments of war, you 
out=<vont all other captains ; and have ſince found 
none but yourſelf alone to ſurpaſs. Dryden. 

Where they apply themſelves, none of their 
neighbours out-go them. Lacke an Education, 

2. To go beyond; to leave behind in going. 

Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out- 
An them, and came unto him. Mark, vi. 33. 

3. To circumvent ; to overreach. 

Molleſſon 
Thought us to have out-g 7; 
With a quaint invention. Den bam. 

To Ov TON. v. a. [out and graw.] To ſur- 
paſs in growth ; to grow too great or two old for 
any thing, 
| Much their work outgrw, 

The hands diſpatch of two, gard'ning ſo wide. 
Milton. 

When ſome virtue much o:grows the reſt, 

It ſhoots too faſt and high. Dryden. 

This eſſay wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not ſo 
ſuitable to the graver geniuſes, who have outg! own 
all gaieties of ſtile and youthful reliſhes. Glanville, 

The lawyer, the tradeiman, the mechanic, have 
found ſo many arts to deceive, that they far outgrow 
the common prudence of mankind. Swift, 

Ou'TGvaRrnD. n. . [ot and 2 One poſted 
at a diſtance from the main body, as a defence. 

As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the 
Senſe, thoſe ſpirits which are poſted upon the out- 
fuards, immediately ſcowre off to the brain. Sal. 

You beat the agus of my maſter's hoſt. Dry. 

Theſe at-guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ftill patrolling beat the neigh'brug road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye. 
Þlickmore, 

'. OurT1z'sr. v. 4. [24 and %.] To over- 

power by jeſting. | 

The fool labours to c V. f 5 
His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shat-prove's King Len. 


"To OuTKNAVvE. v. 4. [out and . e.] To ſur- 4 


paſs iu knavery. _ = 
Ihe world calls it out-Wwitting a man, when 
he's only cutnav d. N LF 5 unge. 
Ov TLAa'$L1ISH. . | cit and ln] Not uative ; 
foreign. 
Yourſe?f tranſplant 
A while from lende: perchance-o::t/rn4/Þ ground 
Bears no more wit than ours; hut yet more ſcant 
Aze tho.e diverſions there which here abound. 
Donne. 
Tedious walſte of time to fit and feu 


the crown of England. 
Of miſers treaſure by an aL"; den, 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs. 


ditable converſe ; men abhor, loath, and deſpiſe 


and nations. 


- 5 4 
| celſary, as veto a populous n tio. Hutu. 
Ihe enemy was depiived of that uſual -. 

Claadn 


OUT 


'So many hollow compliments and lies, Le 
Outlundiſt Alatterics. Milton. 

Upon the approach of the king's troops under 
general Wills, who was uſed to the % way, 
of making war, we put in pracuive pathve obedi- 


To OvTLa'sr. v. a. [out and 1;f.) To ſurpaſs 
in duration. 0 
Good houſewives, to make their candles burn 
the longer, lay them in bran, which makes them 
harder; infomuch as they will cr other can- 
dles of the ſame ſtuff, half in half. Hoc. Nat. HP. 
Summer's chief honour if thou hadſt ow{aſted, 
Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms dry. 
Milieu. 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions, whoſe revolutions might 97/4 the exem- 
plary mobility, and outmeaſure time itſelf, B, 0Wn., 
What may be hop'd, 
When not from Helicon's imagin'd ſpring, 
But ſacred writ, we borrow what we ſing ? 
This with the fabrick of the world begun, 
Elder than light, and ſhall / the fun. Mur. 
Ovu'TL aw. »./. | atlaga, Saxofi.] One excluded 
from the benefit of the law. A robber; a bandit 
An uu in a caſtle keeps. Shatef, Hemy VI. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and - 
laws ont of the woods and mountains, he marched 
forth into the Engliſh pale. Spenſer. 
As long as they were out of protection of the 
law; ſo as every Engliſhman might kill them, how 
ſhould they be other than ou:/aws and enemies to 
Davies on Ir elund. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 


And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Miltn. 
A drunkarl is a«z/.zv:d from all worthy and cre- 


him. South, 

ToOrc'tLaw. v. 4. Todeprive of the benefits] 

and protection of the law. 

I had a ſon 

Now «/aw'd from my blood; he ſought my life. 
' Shakeſpeare. 

He that is drunken, 

Is owtlrw'd by himfelf : all Kind of ill 

Did with his liquor ſlide into his veins. Mr bert. 

Like as there are particular perſons out/.awed and 

proſcribed by civil laws, ſo are there nations that 

are o«t/awwed and proſcribed by the law of nature 

Bacon, 

All thoſe ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which 
ſhou!d atſiſt him to good, or fortify him againſt 
ill; and like an o/awed perſon he is expoſed to 
all that will aſſault him. Decay of Piety 

Ou'TLAawrxy. [from are.] A decree by 
which any man is cut off from the community, and 
deprived of the protection of the law. 

By proſcription and bills of o«tlawwry, 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. Sh 

Divers were returned knights and burgeſſes tur 
the parliament ; many of which had been by 
Richard III. attainted by «a/:wvrres, Pac. Hin, VII. 

To Ou'TC ray. v. g. {4 and lg.] To paſs by 
leaping ; to ſtart beyond. 

Ou'TLEAP. 2. from the verb.] Sally; flight 
eſcape. 

Since youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome cut 
laps, they might be under the eye of a father, anc 
then no very great harm can come of it. Loke. 

Oe r LET. . . {or and {t.] Paſſage ontwards: 
diſcharge outwards ; egrets ; paſſage of egrefs. | 

Colonies and foreign plaritations, are very ne- 


So *"ſc:pes th” infulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall -»//-75 unto open air. HDryd a 
Have a care that theſe inembers be neither the. 
inlets nor o«7/-t; of any vices; that they neither 
vive admiſſion to the temptation, nor be expreffive 
of tl: conception of them. F. y. 


* 
— 


ence. Addiſon | 


0 Ur 


Painters, by their , colours, lights, and 

thadows, reprefent the ſame in their pictures. 
Drydev. 

To Orr er. v. a. [out and Jive.) To t 

yond ; to ſurvive. ; 
With theſe moſſed trees, 

That have 94//.v'd the eagle, page thy keels, 
And fkip when thou point'R out. Shak: ſpeare. 

Die tub months ago, and not forgotten n! 
Yer then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May cute his life half a year. Shutfp. Hanis. 

He that o«:4ve. this day, and comes fate home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd; SH 

His courage was ſo ſignal that day, that toe! 
much could not be expected from it, if he had 
outlrved it. Clarend a. 
Thou muſt autiivz : 
Thy youth, thy ſtreugth, thy beauty, which wil! 
change 


| To wither'd, weak, and gray. Af Par, Loft. 


Time, which made them their fame ct/ive, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripenets give. Denham. 
The ſoldier grows leſs apprehenſive, by compute 
iag upon the diſproportion of thoſe that = a 
battle, to thoſe that fall in it. LH. 
Since we have loit 
Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moſt, 
I with they would our lives a period give ; 
They live too long who happinefs exzhve. Dryd-n. 
It is of great conſequence where noble families 
are gone to decay; becauſe their titles aut/ive their 


eſtates. » Seuife. 
Pray out/2+ me, and then die as fuon'as you 
pleaſe. Swift, 


Two bacon-flitches made his Sunday's cheag ; 
Some the poor had, and ſome out-liv'd tue year. 
Harte. 
OurTLYver, . .. [ot and live.] A ſurviver. 
To OuTLoo'k, v. 4. [at and dk.] To face 
down ; to bro beat. | 20 
I cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 
To a conqueſt, and to win renown, 
Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakeſp. 
To OuTLU'sTRE. v. 4. [out and lifftre.] To * 
cel in brizhtneſs. 
She went before others I have ſeen, as that dia- 
mond of yours «t/4//res many I have beheld. 
Shake ſprare's Cymbeline, 
OuTty'ixc. part, adj, [ot and lie.] Not in the 
common courſe of order. Removed the ge- 
neral ſcheme. c * 
The laſt ſurvey I propoſed of the four out-lying - 
empires, was that of the Arabians. Temple, 
We have taken all the au- parts of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, and made impreſſions upon the 
very heart of it. | Alen. 
To OUTMEA'SURE. v. 4. [owt and mes ſurc. To 
exceed in meaſure, 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 


| tions and engines, and thoſe revolutions might out- 


lit the exemplary mobility, and eut-meaſurs time 
itſelf. Brown, 
To Or Txu'xingr. v. a. [out and a er.] To 


exceed in number. 


The ladies came in ſo great a body to the opera, 
that they cnunbered the enemy. £ddifen's Spree. 

To Or TMA'REeH. v. 4. [wt aud march.) To leave 
behind in the march. 

The ho ſe e the foot, which, by rea- 
on of the heat, was not able to uſe great expe- 
dition. N : Ciwrandm. 

Ov/rvosr, aj. fart and H.] Romoteſt from 
the mid le. 

Chaos ret ir d, 
4s ſrom her o works a broken foe. Milton. 

If any min ſuppoſe that it. is nat reflected by 
the au, but by the o-245/{ ſuperficial parts of the 
21-45, there is ſtill the ſame difficulty. Newt:x'; Oper, 

The generality of men are readier to fetch a fea- 
fon from the immenſe dittance of the ſtarry hea- 
vens, and the outrt walls of the world. Bert! y. 
| OvTyAarISH. x. /, fout and paris} Pariſh 0 
lying within the Walls. s 

In the gre:ter capariſhes many of the poorer 
vorl(hioners, through neglect, do periſh for wat 


Orrs k. . J. [cut and x: ] Contour; line 
by which any figure is de Hm; extremity, | 


| 


of ſore heedful eye to overlook them. C 
2 F 2 Our 
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OUT 


' Oure4'&T. . .. [out and part.] Part remote 
from the centre or main body. 


He is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's juriſdic-}. 


on and other judicial offices in.the outparzs of his 
d.occiec. Aliffe. 


To Orr E. u. @ [at and pace.] To outgo ; | 


to leave behind. | 
Orien's ſpeed 
Could not owtpace thee; or the horſe Laomedon 
did breed. Chapman's Ihad:. 


To-Ou r POUR. v. 4. Caut and pour, Jo emit; ty 
ſe ud forth in a ſtream. 
He look'd and taw what number, numberleſs 
Tue city gates -ut-par”'d ; hight arm'd truops 
In coats of mail and military pridg. 
| IMithon's Paradiſe 
To OuTrPRYzE. v. a. [ot and prize] 
ceed in the value tet upon it. 
Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or 
She's a«vpriz'd by a trifle, Shake ſpanre's ine. 
To OA E. v. a. [eutrager, French.] To in- 
jure violently or contumeliouily; to inſult rough- 
iy and tumultuoutly. 
Ah heavens that do this hideous act behold, 
And heavenly virgin thus »&raged fee ; 
How can the vengeance juſt ſo long withhold ! _ 
Sener. 
The news put divers young bloods into ſuch a 
fury as the Engliſh ambatiſadors were not without 
peril to b-.outraged. Beacons Horry VII. 
Baſe and infolent minds crap; men, when they 
have hopes of doing it without a return. tr bur y, 
This interview «pages all decency : ſhe forgets 
her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving 
too long am awdicnce, Brom. 
ToOu'rraGe. v.n. To commit exorbitancies. 
Not in uſe. | 
Three or ſour great ones in court will owvrog: u 
apparel, huge hoſe, monlirous hats, and garith 
colours. Ljſcham, 
Our RAGE. . ſ. [ cutrage, Fr.] | 
1. Open violence; tumultuous miſchief, 
He wrought great outrag:s, waſting all the 
country where he went. Spenſer on Irdand. 
He doth himſelf in ſecret ſhrow!d, 
Spenſer. 


Regainerd. 
To ex- 


To fly the vengeance for his 9:31 age due. 
In that heaſtly fury 
Ke has been known to commit cur, 
And cheriſh factions. Shakeſpeare's Timor. 
Uacharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by vou are butcher'd ; 
My charity is outrage. Shak ſpeare's Richard III. 
2. This word ſeems to be ufed by Fips for 
mere commotion, without any ill import, con- 
trary to the univerſal uſe of writers. 
See with what 2/-ape from the froſty north, 
Lhe early valiant Swede draws.forth his wings 
In battailous array. Philips. 
OUTRA'/GIOUS. ad. [ outragerx, French.) It 
Mould, I think, be written «wragecus; but the 
cuſtom ſeems otherwiſe. 
1. Violent; furious; raging ; exorbitant; tu- 
Wultuous: turbulent. 
Under him they committed divers the moſt o 
i villanies, that a baſe multitude can im ging. 
. Si. iu. , 
As ſhe went, her tongue did walk £ 
In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpight, 
Provoking him by. her eutragicius talk, 


To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. | 


Spenſer, 

They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Ontraginus ws n fea, dark, watteful, wild. Milecn. 

When he knew his nval freed and gone, 

He frells with wrath ; he makes cutragious moan : 
He frets, he fumes, he fiarcs, he ſtamps the 
ground ; 
The t.o!!ow tow'r with clamours rings around. 
: Dryden. 

2. Exceſhve ; paſſing reaſon or decency. 

My charaQers of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favouradle to them, have nothing of oz 
FaZicas pane zy rick. Dryden's Dafreſwy. 

3. Enormous ; atrocyyus. 

Think not, although in writing I prefe;'d 
The manner of thy vile curro71045 crimes, 


That therefore I have forg d. Shak ſp. Horry VI. 
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OUT 


Qurius Tx. adv. from wtragions.] Vio- 
lently 3 tumuttuouſly ; furiouſly. 

That people will have colour of employment 
given them, hy which they will poll and ſpoil fo 
oatragioufly, as the very enemy cannot do worſe. 

Spe nſer un Ireland, 
| Let Juſt burn never fo tie for the pre- 
fent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats. South, 

OuTkA'G1oUSNSSS. u. ſ. | from 5utrugious. | Fu- 
ry; violence. 

Virgil, more diſcreet than Homer, has content- 
ed himſelf with the partiality of his deities, with- 
out bringing them to the cutrogiouſne/; of blows. 

Dryden. 

To OUTREA'CH. v. a, [wt and reach.] To gu 
bevond, 

This uſage is derived from ſo many deſcent of 
ages, that the cauſe and author #cach remem- 
brance. Carew. 

Our forefathers could never dream ſo high a 
crime as parricide, whereas this outeaches that 
fact, and excceds the regular diſtin&iions of mur- 

er. Brown, 

To OuTR!'ve. v. 4. [out and vd. ] To paſs by 
riding. 

This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be ee, though out run. Dryd-n. 

Ou rox. n. ſ. (from out And ide, 4 A ſum- 
moner v hote ofiice is to cite men before the ſhe- 
rut Die. 

OuTurrcar. ady, [out and right.] 

1, Immediately ; without delay. 

When theſe wretches had the ropes about their 
necks, the nrit was to be pardoned, the laſt hang- 
ed o,. ; Arbuthnet., 

2. Completely. 

By degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, 
He neigh'd 2«trig/:, and all the ſteed expreſt. A. 

To O KO“. v. 4. [a and rar.] To exceed 
in roaring. x 

- O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to o-4r2ar 
The horned herd ! Shakejpeare's Antony and Cloop. 

Ou nrg. u. /. [out and rode. ] Excurſion. 

He fet horſemen and footmen, to the end that 
iſſuing out, they might make ound; upon the 

ways of Judea, 1 Mac. xv. 41. 
| To OUT KO r. v. a. [out and v.] To extir- 
pate ; to eradicate. e 
Pernicious diſcord ſeems 
Outro ted from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev'n our Rings, approach their 
temples f 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, 
But ſacrifice anarm'd. Rowe's Ambitizus Stepmother, 

To OuTRU'x, 2. c. [at and run. | | 

1. To leave behind in running. 

By giving th' houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It wilt 4147 you, father, in the end. S5.keſpeare. 

The expeditioa of my violent love 
Ou;runs the pauſer reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

We may rumtiun, 
By violent ſwiftneſs, thut which we run at. SK. 
When things are come to the execution, there 
is no ſecrecy comparable to celerity, like the mo- 
tion of a bullet in the air, which flieth ſo ſwift as 
it c4:2runs the eye Bacon, 

This advantage age from youth hat! won, 

As not to be out-ridden, though outrun. Dryden, 

2. To exceed, 

We czun the preſent income, as not doubting 
to reimburſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome 
future project. Addi ſon. 

UuTSCA'PE. K. ſ. [out and ſcape.] Power of 
eſcaping. 

It paſt 


Oar powres to lift aſide a log fo vaſt, 

As barr'd all a«t/cape. Chapman. 
To OuT3al'L. v. a. [out and ſai!.] To leave be- 

hind in ſailing. 


HL rome, 
To Oursc HAN. v. a. out and ſcorn. ] To bear 
down or confront by contempt ; to deipiſe; not 
to mind. 
He itrives in his little world of man t” owfcorn, 
The to and fro conflicung wind and rain. Shakeſp. 


The word tignifies a ſhip that «ſails other ſhips. | 


OUT 


4 

7 Outs LL v. a. [out and ſell. f 

r. To exceed in the price for which a thing is 
ſold; to ſell at a higher rate than another. 

It would ſooa improve to ſuch a height, asf 
2c! our neighbours, and thereby advance the pro- 
portion of our exported commodities. Temple. 

2. To gain an higher price. 

Her pretty action did oe her gift, 5 
And yet enrich'd it to; wry, "wth Cor ialuna t. 

To OUrSs UNE. v. a. [out and /hine. ] 

1. To emit luttre. 

Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death ; 
'Whoſe bright ou beams thy cloudy wrath 
 Hath cternal darkneſs folded up. SK. K. III. 

2. 16 excel in luſtre. 

By Shakeſpeare's, Johaſon's, Fletcher's lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtfe Rome's mines, Denham. 

Beauty and greatneſs are ſo eminently joined in 
your royal bighneſs, that it were not ealy for any 
but a poet to determine which of them our/hins; the 
other. Dryden. 

Homer does not only tine all other poets in 
the variety, but alfo in the novelty of his charac- 
ters. Add. an. 

We ſhould ſee ſuch as would ain; the rebel- 
lious part of their fellow · ſubjects, as much in their 
gallautry, as in their cauſe. Add'jr"s Fre bo!der, 

Such accounts are a tribute due to the me- 
mory of thoſe only, who have o the reſt of 
the world by their rank as well as their virtues, 
Altre tu. Je 
Happy you ! | 
Whoſe charms us far all other nymphs αν ine, 

As others gardens are excell d by thine. Popes 

To OUTSHoo'T. v.a. | ot and Hat. 

1. To exceed in ſhooring, 

The forward youth 
Will learn t' c:294 you in your proper bow. Dry. 

2. To ſhoot beyond. 

Men are reſulved never to o/hox their fore- 
fathers mark ; but write one after another, and 
ſo the dance goes round in a circle. Norra 

OuTs!ps. 1. ſ. Cu and Hd.] 

1. Superfices ; ſurface ; external part. 

What pity that ſo exquiſite an «ile of a head 
ſhould not have one grain of ſcuſe in un L. Efiran; 

The leathern «r/d-, buiſt'rous as it was, 

Gave way and bent. Dryden. 

2. Extreme part ; part remote from the mid-- 
dle. 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten 
pulſes, and when it cometh forth, thoſe parts 
which were on the fd of the flame are black- 


ed and turned vito 2 coal. Bacon, 
3. Superficial appearance. 
You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent 
Were but the /:d4: of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion wit!: 2 coat of folly. Shaleſp. 


The ornaments of converſation, and the oni 
of faſhionable manner-, will come in their due 
time. Lockes 

Created hcings ſee nothing but eur a!/fide, and 
can therefore only frame a julgment of us from 
our exterior actions. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. The utmoſt. A barbarous uſe. ; 

Two hundred load upon an atre, they reckon 
the gie of what is to be laid. AMortimer's Huſban, 

5. Perſon ; externai man. 

Fortune forbid, my ev:/ids have not charm'd 


her ! Shakeſpeare. 
Your og promiſcth as much as can be ex- 
peed from a gentleman. ; Bacons 


What admir'ſt thou, what tranſports thee ſo? + 
An at/ide ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherithing and thy love. Milton's Paradiſe Laff. 

6. Outer ſide; part nr incloſed, 

1 threw open the dnn of my chamber, and 
found the family ſtandia; n the out/ide. Spettator. 

ToOuTs1r, v. 4. [4 and ft.) To fit beyond 
the time of anv thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and ſacrifces his 
time, as well as his other conveniences, to his 
luxury, how quickly does he- his _—_— 

wth, 

Te OUTSsLN ZP. Þ a. [out and firep.] To ſleep 
dey ond. 


Lovers) 


OUT 


Lovers, to hed ; tis almoſt fairy time: 5 
I fear we thal! a the coming morn. Shakeſp. 

To OUuTs?raK. v. a. [ot and ſpeak. ] To ſpeak 

ſomething beyond ; to exceed. 

Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
I find a: ſuch proud rate, that it -utſprats 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. Shrteſptare's Henry VIII. 

To OuTt5ro'kT. v. a. [out and . . To ſport 
beyond. 

Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 

Not to out diſcretion. Sha peure's Othelb, 

To» OuTsPREA'D, v. a. Ccur and ſpread. ] Fo ex- 
tend; to dittufe. 8 
With fails eutſpread we fly. abe. 

ToOuTsTA'SD 9 Fout and und.] 15 

r. To ſupport; to reſiſt, 

Each could demolith the other's work with eaſe 
enough, but not a man of them tolerably defend 
his own ; which was ſure never to ct/fand the firſt 
attack thy was made. Weodwartl, 

2. To ſtand beyond the proper time. 

I have o1//2xd my time, which is material 
To th' tender of our preſent. Shateſp. Cymbal. 

ToOuTsTA'xD. v. n. To protuberate from the 
main body. 

To OutTsTARE, v. a. [ot and ure. ] To ſtare 
down ; to brow-beat ; to outface with effrontery. 

I would «fare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

To win thee, lady. Shat-ſp. Merch. of Ven. 

Theſe curtain'd windows, this ſelf-priſon'd eye, 
Out/tares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. Craſhaw. 

OcTsTr#'eT. n. . [wt and ſtrcet.] Street in 
the extremities of a town. 

To Outs TRE/TCH, v. a. [out and ftretch.] To 
extend ; to ſpread out. 

Make him ſtand upon the mole-hill, 

That caught at mountains with -Hrete bed arms. 
Shake eure. 

Our-ftratch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 

Curs'd his creation. Mn“ i*aradiſe Loft. 
A mountain, at whoſe verdant feet 

A ſpacious plain, out-firacb'd in circuit wide 

Lay pleaſant. Milton"; Paradiſe Regained. 

. Does Thefeus burn? 

And muſt not ſhe with eee arms receive 
him ? 

And with an equat ardonr meet his vows ? Smith. 

To Ou'1STRIP. » . | This word Stimner de- 
rives from o and ſpritzon, to ſpout, German. I 
know not whether it might not have been origi- 
nally -«t-t7ip, the / being afterward inſerted. ] To 
cuter ; to leave behind in a race. 

It thou wilt e death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. 
Shak:ſpeare. 

Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off; 
For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will ouz-tr7p all praife, 
And make it halt behind her. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Out-ſiript, than they did all that went before. 

. ; Ben Fonſon. 
My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 

Will = hers ; as bullets flown before 

A latter bullet may o ertake, the powder being 


more. Donne. 
A fox may 'e out- witted, and a hare out-ſtript. 
| L' Eftranye, 


He got the ſtart of them in point of obedience, 
and thereby out-jftript them at length in point of, 
knowledre. South, 

With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode ' 
Her Thracian courſer, and ct-/rip'd the rapid 

flood 


2 


. ryden.' 
To Ou'T-SWEETEN, v. a. | out and ſweeter, ] To 
excel in ſweetneſs. 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to ſlander, 
Out-/:y:4tin'd not thy breath. Sbuteſp. Cymbeline.' 
7 OuTswea'k. v. a. [ent and ſwear.] To 
over power by ſwearing. 
We ſhall have old ſwearing, 
Zot we'll out-face them, and aut-/wear them too. 
Shakeſpeare. 
7 OuT-To'XGUE. v. 4. [at and tongues} To 
bear down by noiſe. 
Let him do his ſpite : 


- 


OUT 


To O:TTA'LK, v. 4. [at and t.] To over- 
power by talk. 

This gentleman will t us all. Shat:ſp. 

ToOuTvA&'LUE, v. a. [out and valze.) To tranſ- 
cend in price. | 
_ He gives us in this life an earneſt of expected 
joys, that aut<vales and tranſcends all thoſe mu- 
mentary pleaſures it requires as to forſake. Boyle. 

To OuTtve'x0M. v. a. [wt and venam.] To ex- 
ceed in poiſon. ' 

'Tis flander ; 
Wuoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe 
tongue 
Out-v.259 all the worms of Nile. Sbateſp. Cymbal. 

To OuTtvr'. v. a. ( and viz.] To exceed; to 
| ſurpaſs. | 

For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, 

Fair Britain all the world cutvics, Dryden. 

One of theſe petty ſovereigns will be ſtill en- 
deavouring to equal the pomp of greater princes, 
as well as tu cut-wit thoſe of his uwn rank. Addi/. 

To Ou TvVLLAIN. v. 4. [wt and villain To 
exceed in villainy. 

He hath ot villain'd villainy fo far, that the ra- 
rity redeems him. Shakeſp. 1!!! M thatend; ww. 

To Ourvorcs. v. 4. Cat and voice. } To out- 
roar ; to excecd in clumour. 

The Enziith beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps owt-voic: the dcep-raouth'd 
ſea. Shakeſpeare. 

To OuTvo'TE. v. 4. [out and ve. ] To conquer 
by pluratity of ſuffrages. 

They were gare by other ſects of philoſy- 
pher>, neither for fame, nor number leſs than 
t hemtelxes. South, 

ToOyuTwa'LK. v. @. [out and twalk.] To leave 
one in walking. 

OuTwa'LL. . . [out and wall.] 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. 

For confirmation that I am moch more 
Than my o«t-wal/t, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains. Shakeſpeme's K. Lear, 

Qu/r warn. adj. [uzpeant, Saxon.) 

1. Materially external. 

2 External ; oppoſed to inward : viſible. 

If theſe ſhews be not outward, which of you 
Bat is four Volſcians ? Shakeſprare's Coriolamts. 
On what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outwwd fide; Shakeſpeare. 

His calls and invitations of us to that repent- 
ance, not only owrward, in the miniſtry of the 
word, but alſo inward, by the: motions of the ſpi- 
. | Duty of Man. 
He took a lou ring leave; but Who can tell 
What auward hate might inward love conceal ? 

Dryden. 

3. Extrinſick ; adventicious. 

Prince: have their titles for their glories, 

An ozturard honour, for an inward toil. Shake ſp. 

Part in peace, and having mourn'd your fin 
For outward Eden loſt, find paradiſe within. Dry, 
4. Foreign; not inteſtine. 

It was iatended to raiſe an outward war to join 
with ſome ſedition within doors. Hayward. 

5, Tending to the out-parts. 

The fire will force its 2#tzv.2rd way, 

Or, in the priſon pent, confume the prey. Dryden, 

6.. [In theology. ] Carnal ; corporeal ; not ſpi- 
ritual. 

When the ſoul being inwardly moved to lift it - 


den. ſelf up by prayer, the outward man is furprized in 


ſome other poſture ; God will rather look to the 
inward motions of the mind, than to the eifward 
form of the body. Duppa. 
We may alſo pray againſt temporal puniſh- 
ments, that is, any out affſiction, but this with 
ſubmiiſion to God's will, according to the exam- 
ple of Chriſt. Duty of Man. 
Ovu'TwarD. 2. , External form. 
I do not think 
80 fair an autward; and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but him. Shakejp. Cymbel. 


Ovu'swarD. ad. 


My ſervices which I have done the flghory, 
Shall 4:-22ngu: his complayats, Shake/p. Cibei. 


= 


OUT 


2. To the outward parts. 

Ou'T warn iy, adv. [from aumward.)] 

1. Externally , oppoſed to inw.nd!y. - 

That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the” 
church ctwar dly ought to teſtify, Hod. 

Griev'd with diſgrace remaining in their fears : - 
However feeming «1ward!y content, 
Yet th' mward touch their wounded honour bears. 

Dari l. 


2 In e not ſincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with ſome © 
taward reverence for that. goodneſs which they- 
cannot be perſuaded to practiſe ; nay,. which they 
 our2ver diy ſeem to deſpiſe. Sprott. - 

Ou'r warns. adv. Towards the out - parts. 

Do nut black bodies co.r.cive heat more eaſily 
from light than thoſe of other colours do, by rea- - 
ſon that the light falling on them is not reflected 
»%wards, but enters the bodies, and is often re- 
flected and refracted within them until it be ſtifled 
and loſt ? | Newton's Opticks. 

To OuTwea'k, v. a. [ out and wear, ] 

Thus ſpent already how ſhall nature bear . 
The deus deſcending and noQurnal air. Pepe. 

2. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe, 

Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed: 

The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed oz. - 
weed Spinfer. a 


1. To paſs tediouſly. ö 
By the ſtream, if 1 the night at-, 
ToOuTws8'ep. v. a. [ut and wred. To extit- 

pate as a weed. 


To OuTwzrGH. v.a. [owt and eig b.] 

1. To exceed in gravity. 

Theſe inſtruments require ſo mpch ſtrergtk 
for the ſupporting of the weight to be moved, as 
may be equal unto it, beſides that other ſuperads 
ded power witereby it is exzweigbed and moved. 

Wilkins's Mathemat. Magjck. - 

2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or influ- - 


ence. 
| If any think brave death at- welgbt bad life 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shbakeſpecre. + 

All your care is for your prince I ſee, 

Your truth to him ig b your love to me. Dr. 
Whenever he finds the hardſhip of his flavery 
out-ww#igh the value of his life, it is in his power, 
by reſiſting the will of his maſter, to draw out 
himſelf the death he defires. - Locke. 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with 
the poverty of ſome of them, which is balanced 
and on- uit by many fingle advantages. Atter. 
© To OuTwEe'LL. v. a. | ot and will.) To pour 
out. Not in uſe. 

As when old father Nitus 'gins to ſwell, .. 
With timely pride about the Xgyptian vale, - 

His fattie waves do fertile lime au-, 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Seer. 

To OuTwY'T. v. a. [ot and wwit.} To cheat; 
to overcome by ratagem. 

The truer hearted any mar is, the more liable 
he is to be impoſed on; and then the world calls 
it a-t-witting a man, u hen he is only out-knaved. 

Erg. 

Juſtice forbids defrarding, or going beyond our 
brother im any manner, when we can over-reach - 
and et him inthe ſame. A. d- 

After the death H Crafſus, Pompey found him- 
ſelf gut- itted by Cæſar, and broke with him. Dry. 


| Nothing is more equal in juſtice, and indeed 


more natural in the direct conſequence of effects 
and cauſes, than for men wickedly wie to out-wit 
themſelves ; and for ſuch as wreſtle with Provi- 
dence, to trip up their own heels. Seuth, - 

Ou/Twork. =. /. [ot and wt} The parts of 
a fortification next the enemy. 

Take care of our owt-wwrk, the navy royah, . 
which are the wells of the kingdom; and every - 
great ſhip is an impregnable fort; and our many 
ſafe and commodious ports as the redoubts to fe- + 
cure them. | Bacon. 
Death hath taken in theorr-works, . 

And now aſſails the fort; I feel, I feel him 
Gnawing my heart-ſtrings.- Denham, - 
| OuTwo'kN. put. {from out-wear-] Conſumed 


1. To foreign parts: as, a ſhip z4war{ bound. | 


or deſtroyed by uſe. 
| Zenker 


OW 1 


Petter at home lie bed-ride, idle, 
Inglor ous, unemploy'd, with age 2&v-wore, Milli. 
To OU rwxrE&'sT. . a. [4 and wef.] Tocxtort 
by violence. : 
| > The growing anguiſh * 
Rankled ſo ſore and feſter'd inwardly, 
Till that the truth thereof I did o-. Sher ſer. 
Ou run“ . part. [ot and wreeght,] Out- 
done; exceeded in efficacy. A 
8 In your violent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, 
The boyling of Cary bus, the ſea's wildneſs, 
The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 
Be all 44-wrzzght by your tranſcendeat furies. 
PB, Jonſon. 
T5 Ovtwo'RTH. v. a. [wt and worth.] To ex- 
cel in value. | 
A heggar's book 
Out-rrorths a noble's blood. Shak: . en. VIII. 
To O wr. v. a. LZ. ad, I 070, Or 1 ought, 
Iſlenick.) | 
I. To be obliged to pay: to be indebted. 
I ove you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 
*Yh it which Ice is loſt. Shak fp. Merch. Venice. 
Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve 
be faith they orte. Milton's Paradiſ: Loft. 
A ſon «we: help and honour to his father; and 
3s a ſubject leſs indebted to the king. Holyd iy. 
All vour parts of pious duty done, : 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon. Pryd. 
Thou haft defery'd more love than I can ſhow, 
Put ' tis thy fate to give, and mine to 5we, Dr yd. 
If, upon the general balance of trade, Engliſh 
mercliants 5: to foreigners one hundred thouſand 
pounds, if c*mmodities do not, our money muſt 
g0 out to pay it. Locke. 
2. Jo be obliged to aſcribe ; to be obliged for. 
By me upheld, that he may Know how frail 
Hi f+llen condition is, and to me cvs 
All his deliv'rance, and to none but me. Milton. 
2. 10 have from any thing as the conſequence 
of a cauſe. 
O dem thy fall not -w'd to man's decree, 
Jove hated Greece, uud puniſh'd Greece in thee. 
8 | Pope. 
4. To poſſeſs; to be the right owner of. For 
6:4, which is, in this ſenſe, obſolete, we now uſe 
Cao? 
Thou doſt her uſurp 
The name thou gu. not, aud hatt put thyſelf 
pon this iſland as a ſpy. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Fate, ſhew thy force; ourſelves we do not 
g 
What is decreed muſt he; nd he this ſo. Shak. 
Not poppy nor mangrager.i, 
Nor al! the drowſy firups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to nat ſweet fleep 
Which thou cv. £/ yelterdir. Sht+;. Othello. 
If anv happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deicry, 
Let the finder furcly know 
Nine is the wag ;. tis I that 
The winged wand rer. 
Ow1XG. part | from oe. 
prevailed among writers, to uſe owing, the active 
participle of 9:7, in a paiiive ſenſe, for owed or 
car, Of this improprietv ſome writers were 
aware, and having no quick ſenſe of the force of 
Engliſh words, have vied die, in the ſenſe of con- 
ſequenre or imputation, which by other writers is 
only uled of d We: tay, the money is ele to 
me; they lay likew ite, the effect is 4c to the 
cauſe. ] 
1. Conſequential. 
This was zv, to an indifference to the plea- 
ſures of life, and an averſion to the pomps of it. 
Atrerbury. 
2. Due as a debt Here du is undoubtedly the 
proper word, 


K 
cv. 


You are both too bold; 
1] teach vou all what's «ving to your queen. Dy y. 
The debt, 9:v7p from one country to the other, 
cannat he paid without real eitects ſent thither to 
that value. Locke. 
z. Imputible to, as an agent. 
It we eſtimate things, what in them is o=vis to 


A practice has long 


— 


OWN 


nature, and hat to labour, we fill find in moſt 


of them 99-100oths to be on tie account of labour. 
Locke. 
The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not 


nobles and commons, the ruin of Greece was wing 
to the former, as that of Rome was to the latter. 
Owl. 


Swift, 
L n. ſ. ule, Saxon; Hula, French 

O'r-tEeT. 
about in the night and catches mice. 


and Scottiſh. ] A bird that flies 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ting, 
Lizard's leg, and owl.t's wing 
For a charm. Shakeſpeare's Macb;th, 
f Return to her ! 
No! rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and ov/. Shak, 
Twas when the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd every bay ; 
Sick was the ſun, the «wc! forſook his bow'r. | 
Duyciad. 
Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, 

Goes, with the faſhionable owls, to bed. Young. 

O'wLrtn. „ /, One who carries contraband 
goods: in the legal ſenſe, one taat caries out woo! 
illicitly. Perhaps from the neceflity of carrying 
on an illicit trade by night: but rather, I believe, 
a corruption of ww-9/{er, by a colloquial neglect of 
the zw, ſuch as is often obſerved in 2mm, and by 
which goaduwife is changed to goody. ITI, ollen, 
Nu . "DT 

By running goods, theſe graceleſs cee, gain. 

Sri. 

We underſtand by ſome ow/.r:, old people die 
in France. Taller. 

OWN. . /. ſazen, Saxon; een, Dutch. 

1. This s a word of no other uſe than as it is 
added to the poſſeflive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, 
your, their. It ſeems to be a ſubſtantive ; as, »y 
gan, my prevhar $ but is, in reality, the participle 
of the verb owe, in the participle we or own : ny 
au: the thing ewned by, or belonging to we. 

: Inachus in his cave alone, 
Wept not another's loſſes, but his ozwn. Dryden. 
2. It is added generally by way of emphaſis or 

corroboration. 
I yet never was forſworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was my own. Shak. 

Every nation made gods of their own, and put 
them in high places. 2. Kings xb ii. 29. 

For my oton ſhare one beauty I deſign, 

Engage your honours that ſhe {hall be mine. Dr. 

It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it muſt 
be under the reſtraint of receiving and holding 
opinions by the authority of any thing but their 
own perceived evidence. . Tock. 

Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
And knit thee gloves made of her ows ſpun 
Varn. Gay. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown. 

Convinc'd that virtue only is our own. 

2. Sometimes it is added to note oppoſition or 
contradiſtinction; domeſtick ; not foreign; mine, 
his, or yours ; not another's. 

Theſe toils abroad, theſe tumults with his or”, 

Fell in the revolution of one year, Dani.“ 

There's nothing ſillier than a crafty knave out- 
witted, and beaten at his owvz play. L'Fiirange. 

To Ow». v. @. | from the noun. ] 

1. To acknowledge; to avow for one's oon. 

When vou come, find me out, 
And own me for your ton. Drytden's Cliomencs. 
2, To poſſeſs; to claim; to hold by right. 
Tell me, je Trojans, for that name you wn ; 

Nor is your courie upon our coaſts unknown. 

; " Iven. 

Others on earth o'er human race preſidæa, 

Of theſe the chief, the care of nations owz, 

And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. 

Pop. 

3. To avow, 


Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the more 


civilized nations; but the barbarous Indians like 

wite have avid that tradition. f Witlkn:s. 
I'll venture out alone, 

Since you, fair princeſ, my protection 9772. Dry, 


limited any more than that of ſtruggles hetween | 


Pope, 


| 


OXY 


4. To confeſs ; not to denv. 
Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are 
unwilling to own it may yet be aſhamed to deny it. 
x Till ſox. 
Others will 2w: their weakneſs of ren 
; oct. 
It muſt be owned, that, generally ſpeaking, good 
parents are never more ſond of their daughters, 
than when they ſee them too fond of themſelves. 
I aw. 
O'wnrRrsnte. . .. from owner, ] Property; 
rightful poſſeſſion. 
In a real action, the proximate cauſe is the pro- 
perty or o<en-1///p of the thing in controverſy. 
Ayliffe's Pare Er. 
O wN ER. . ſ. [from ο. One to whom any 
thing belongs ; malter ; rightful poſſeſſor. 
A bark 
Stays but till her oz” comes aboard. SHH. 
Is it not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls in ſpiglit of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me. Shakeſpeare. 
Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that 
the owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 
years profit of his lands, before he cometh to the 
knowledge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon, 
They intend adyantage of my labours, 
With no ſmall profit daily to my owners, Ailton. 
Theſe wait the owners laſt detpair, 
And what's permitted to the flames invade. Dry. 
A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, wilt 
make the pleated in the potletiion, and ſtogr 
in the defence of it. Addijon's lud. 
That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, 
when it expreſſes the contempt which the o<urcr of 
it has upon ſeeing any thing he does not like. -.. 
Victory hath nt made us inſolent, nor have we 
taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the ho- 
nour of rc%oring every one's right to their juſt 
aο,ẽ:tn. Atterbur y. 
What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ ? 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy. Pope, 
OwRE. . ſ. | 145 jbatus, Latin. ] A beaſt. 4m. 
Ox. . /. plur. Ox EN. | oxa, Saxon; ar, Dan. | 
1. The general name for black cattle. 
The black ox hath not trod on his foot. C. 
Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wo.!, 
Or horſe or ox-x from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-ſubdued flaves. S. 
I ſaw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by tle 
poets for making cattle white that drink of it. The 
mhabitants of that country have ſtill the ſame op- 
nion, and have a great many ex: or a whutiſh co- 
lour to confirm them in it, Lito 
2. A caſtrated bull, 
The horns of c and cows are larger than the 


{ bulls ; which is cauſed by abundance of moiſture. 


Bacen, 

Althongh there be naturally more males than 
females, yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 
ings, n and weathers, there are fewer. Graurt, 

The field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 

The frowning bull 

And ex half-rais'd. Thomſen's Summer. 

OxBa'xr. r. . CL upl on.] A plant. Amnſrvorts, 

Ox YE. . . [byphthalms,} A plant. Milk». 

Or Lx. . f. from ox and fly 3 zalbanus, Lat.] 
A fly of a particular kind. 

Ora, of land. n. ſ. Twenty acres. Arſe 

Oxur'AL. . /. [from o and C.: he! or! night 
adi x.] A plant. Ain worth, 

Ox Leer. . . from * and 14 01 primul g 
Lat.] The ſame with 1e, a ver nal flower. 
A bank whereon the wild thyme hiows, 
Where ox/p and the nodding violet grows. Shak. 
OxsTA'LL. n. J. [ox and /all.) A ſtand for 
Nen. 42 
OXxToN OE. . ſ. [buglofſa.} A plant. inſ<w. 

OX c RATE. u. /. [oSuxgimyoxycraty French; & 
md N. A mixture of water and vinegar. 

Apply a mixture of the ſame powder, with a 
ompreſs preſt out of oxycrat?, and a ſuitable hand- 
ige. Wiſeman. 

O'xxMet. v. ſ. [Sup 95:2, and pros. A mix- 
ure of vinegar aud honey. 


1 


O YE 


In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
ere ptiſans and decoRions of ſome vegetables, 

th exyme/ or the mixture of honey and vinegar. 
but buot, 

OxvMo'roON. n. ſ. H.] A rhetorical fi- 
ture, in which an epithet ot a quite contrary ſig- 
nification is added to any wore. 

Oxy RRHODINE., nm. fe 
A mixture of two parts of oil of roſes with one of 
vinegar of roſes. 

The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily 
compole oxyrrhodines. Flyer on the Humours. 

O' en. u. /. [ oyer, old French, to hear.] A court 
of »yer and ter miner, is a judicature where cauſes 
are heard and determined. 

Oy#'s. (, hear ye, French. } Is the introduc- 


tion to any proclimation or advertiſement given | 


by the publick criers both in England aud Scotland. 
It is thrice repeated. 


ner re de, and g. g 


O YS 


p Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. 
Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yer. Shakeſpeare, 
0 yes if any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall e-ſcry ; 
Let the finder ſurely know 
Mine is the wag. Cy 
Ov'.ETHOL&. . . See OrLeT. [It may be 
— oz/et; from t, French ; but yt ſeems 
better. 
Diſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; 
His eylerbole are more and ampler, 
The king's own body was a ſamplar. Prior. 
O'vs TER. ». ſ. ſofter, Dutch; buitre, French. ] 
A bivalve teſtaceous fith. 
I will not lend thee a penny 
—Why then the world's mine which I with 
{word will open. Shak Merry Hrves of Windſor. 


| 


OZE 


poor houſe ; as your 
Ancther maſs 

other bivalves. 
There may be many ranks of beings in the in- 

viſible world as ſuperior to vs, as we are ſuperior 


a kind of eyſer ſhell, and 


to all ranks of beings in this viſible world; though 


we deſcend below the oyfcr to the leaſt animated 
atoms diſcovered by microſcopes. Wain. 
E Where e tubs in rows 

Arerang'd beſide the poſts,there ſtay thy haſte. Gay. 


Ov's TERWomMaY. { men. | A woman whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to ſell oyſters. Proverhially. A low woman. 


Rich toneſty dwells like your miſer, fir, in a 
lin your foul fer. SRH. 


Wedward en Foſſib. 


Ov's TEKWENCH. IN. /. Ie and wench, or wo-- 


Off goes his bonnet to an oy/ferwench. Shak: ſp. 


The oyferwomen lock'd their fiſh up, 
And trudg'd away to cry no hiſhop. 
Oz ANA. =. [. [3 C 


Hudibras. 


ſtench. Quency. 


Neun, from i; onene, Fr.] An 
ulcer in the inſide of the noſtrils that gives an alt” 


P A C 


Is a labial confonant, formed by a flight 
compre!lion of the anterior part of the lips; 
as, full, pelt. It is confounded by the Ger- 
mans and Welſh with 5: it has an uniform 
ſound : it is ſometimes mute before t; as, accompr, 
receipt ; but the mute p is in modern pt'y 
commonly omitted, 
Pa'BULAR, ot L pabulum, Lat.] Aſſording ali- 
ment or provender. 
PasvrAa'r10N. . . [ patulur, Lat.] The act of 
feeding! or procuring provender. SAS 
Pa'BULOUS, adj. | palalum, Lat.] Alimental ; af- 
fording aliment. | 
We doubt the air is the patulas ſupply of fire, 
much les that flame is properly air kindled. 
Brown's Vilgar Errours. 
P.4'BULUM, ¶ Lat.] Food; ſopport. A tech- 
nical word- 
PACE. 2. /. 0 pas, French. ] 
1. Step; ſingle movement in walking, 
Behind her death, 
Cloſe following pace for:pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horſe. 
2. Gait; manner of walk. 
He himſelf went but a kind of Janguiſhing pace, 
with his eyes ſometimes caſt up to heaven, as 
though his fancies ſtrove to mount higher. Sidney. 
He ſaw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face. 
Degree of celerity. T a pare i 
3. ree of celerity. To or e, is 
not to be left behind. oP FO 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Sbakeſp. Macheth. 
Ering me word. 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I muſt ſpur on my journey. S. Coriolanus. 
Nor her winged ſpeede, 
The faulcon gentle could for pac: exceed. v. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forward- 
neſs ; that his brothers, under the ſame training, 


might hold pace with him. V cu Buckingham. | 


Mitten Paradiſe Loft. | 


P. 


PAC 


The beggar ſings: ev'n when he ſees the place, 
| Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dry. 
He mended — upon the touch. Hudibras. 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 
All ſon. 
Hudibras applied his ſpur to one fide of his 
horſe, as not doubting but the other would keep 
pace with it, Addiſon. 
4. Step; gradation of bufineſs. A galliciſm. 
The fir ſt pace neceſſary for his maj to make, 
is to fall into confidence with Spain. * Temple. 
5. A meaſure of five feet. The quantity ſup- 
poſed to be meaſured by the foot from the place 
where it is taken up to that where it is ſet down. 
Meaſuring land by walking over it, they ſtyled 


of one foot, to the ſame foot ſet down again, me- 
diated by a ſtep of the other foot; a thouſand of 
which faces made a mile. Holder on Time. 
The violence of tzmpeſts never moves the ſea 
above fix paces deep. Wiltini's Math. Magic. 
6. A particular movement which horſes are 
taught, though ſome have it naturally, made by 
lifting the legs on the ſame ſide together. 
They rode, but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot ; 
That's to ſay, whether tollutation, 
As they do term it, or ſuccuſſation. Hudibras. 
To Pack. v. „ | from the noun. | 
1. To move on ſlowly. 
He ſoft arrived on the graffie plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. 
| As we ac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Glo'ſter ſtumbl' d. Shak. R. III. 
I beheld 
Criſpinus, both in birth and manne* vile, 
Ping in pomp with cloak. of Tyrian dye, 
Chang'd oft a day. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky I ever ſaw, 
by whoſe ſolemn light I paced on flowly without 
interruption. Pope. 


The nymph, obedient to divine command, 


Pope. 


To ſeek Ulyfles, pac d along the ſand. 


PAC 
2. To move. 


Remember well, with ſpeed ſo pace, 
To ſpeak of Perdita. 


legs on the ſame ſide together. 

To Pack. v. a. 

1. To meaſure by ſteps. 

Where is the horſe that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire 


2. To direct to go; to regulate in motion. 

If you can, pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that I would wiſh it go, 
And you ſhall have your boſom on this wretch. - 


are. 


Revenge is ſure, though ſometimes ſlowly par'd; 


Pcb. adj. em pace. Having 2 particular 
a double ſtep; i. e. the ſpace from the elevation | gait . 


Sbake/. Winter's Tale. - 
3- [Uſed of horſes.] To move by raiſing the 


That he did pace them firſt. Shak. Mere b. of Venice, 


Awake, awake, or ſleeping fieep thy laſt. Dry.- 


Pa'CER. . /. [from pace. ] He that paces. 


Pacirica'TioNn. 3. ſ. | pracification, Fr. from 


be act of making 


peace. 
He ſent forthwith to the French king his chap- 


lain, chuſing him becauſe he was a churchman, 
as beſt ſorting with an embaſſy of parification. Bacon. 


was took off from acting that bloody tragedy. South. 
2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. 


David, dy an happy and ſeaſonable par ification, + 


A world was to be ſaved by a pacification-of ' 


Hogker, 


ſhould be offered. 


wrath, through the dignity of that ſacrifice which + 


Paciric rok. . /. [ pacificateur, Fr. from paci- - 


HJ Peace-maker. 

e ſet and kept on foot a continual treaty of 

peace; beſides he had in conſideration the 

the bleſſed perſon of 
Pac!FicaTcRy. 

ing to make peace. 
PacrFiIcK. adj. 

Peace-making ; mil 


| from paci ficator. 


gentle; appeaſing. 


2 Hate, Hen, VII. 


- 
- 
4 


. 


Tend- 
[ pacifique, Fr. pacific, Lat.] 


God now in his gracious 22 manner comes 


to treat with them. ammmd' s F undamentals. 
Returning, in his bill 


An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign! 


Milton. - 
Paci its. - 


2 A 


'Pa'crrren. g. ſ. [irom paciſy.] One who pacifies. | 
To PA'CIFY. v. a. [ pacrfier, Fr. Petcrf.coy Lat.] 
To appeaſe; to fill reſemnent ; to quiet an angry 
perſon; to compote any defire. 
While the dog hanted in the river, he had with- 
drawn to pacify with fleep his oyer-watched eyes. 
, Straney. 
Mene!aus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would 
- pacrfy the king. ; 2 Mac. iv. 45. 
The Moſt High is not pacired for fin by the 
_ multitude of ſacrifices. Ectliſ. xxiv. 19. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, 
yet he went on as far as York, to pacrfy and ſett!c 
Thoſe countries. Bacon. 
O villain! to have wit at will upen all other oc- 
caſions, and not one divertiag ſyllable now at a 
. pinch tv p.-cify our miltreſs. L' Fftrange. 
Nor \\iiliam's pow'r, nor Mary's eharms, 
Could or repe!, or peu? his arms. Prior. 
PACK. . [u, Dutch. | 
t. A large bundle of any thing tied up for car- 
riaze. | | 
Themiſtacles ſaid to the king of Perſia, that 
ſpeech was hke cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad, whereby the image: y appears in figures; 
avhereasin thoughts they lie but as in packs, Bacon. 
Had fly Ulyſſes at the ſack 
Of Troy, brought thee in pedlar's pack. Clenve und. 
Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back. 
2. A burden; a load. 
I rather choſ*, 
To croſs my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pat of ſorrows. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 
But when they took notice how ſtupid a beaſt it 
was, they loaded it with ie, and burdens, and 
ſet boys upon the back of it. L'tjtrang-. 
3. A due number of cards. 
Women to cards may be compar'd, we play 
A round or two, when us'd we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack, - Granvill:. 
II is wonderful to ſee perſons of ſenſe pailing 
away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and divi- 
ding a pack of cards. Addiſon. 
4- A number of honnds hunting together. 
1 wo ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the 
| plain. | D/ yden. 
Te fury fires the pack they ſnuff, they vent, 
An. fecd their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. Dr. 
Tie favage ſoul of game is up at once, 
The p ict full- opening various. Thomſ. Summer, 
3. A number of people coufederated iu any bad 
&011zn or practice. 
1 on panderlvy raſcals there's a knot, a gang, 
= pct, a confpiracy, agatuft me. SAL. 
Never uch a tt of kues and villains, as 
they v.20 now governed in the parliament. Car. 
Bickerſtaff is more a man of honour, than to 
be an accomplice with a pa.& of raſcals that walk 
the ſtreets on night>, Sri ft. 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and preſ- 
me: „ 2 pact or world of troubles. Ainſu. 
To Pack. As FX Een, Dutch. ] 
1. To bind up for carriage. 
A poor merchaut dri n on unknown land, 
That had by chance pid up his choiceſt treaſure 
one Cear caſket, and fav'd only that. Cimway. 
F.eſulv' ll for fer, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burden on his back. Dryden 
What we looked upon as brains, were an heap 
of fringe materials, packed up with wonderful art 
in the fcull. | AAdili ſon. 
2. Jo ſend in a hurry. 
He cannot live, I hope, and muſt not die, 
Til! George be pack'd wth poſt-Horſe up to heav'n. 
Shake {pea c 
2. To ſort the cards ſo as that the game ſhall be 
in:quitouſly ſecured. It is applied to any iniqui- 
tous procurement of colluſion, 
Enos has 
Ja cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd. 


To 


— ? 


Shak, 


There be that can pack cards and yet cannot 
play well; ſo there are ſome that are good in 
canvalles and factions, that are otherwiſe weak 
Bacon Efſays. | 


ricrns 


Hudibras. 


PAC 
The judge ſhall jobb, the biſnop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
Pn E's 
4. To unite picked perſons in ſome bad F648 
When they hase pact'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th' expedient : 
Who can already muſter friends, 
To ſerve for members to our ends, Hudilras. 
Brutes, called men, in full cry pact by the 
court or country, run down in the houſe of com- 
mons, a deſerted horned beaſt of the court. Vych. 
So many greater fools than they, 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day. 
Southern, 
The expected council was dwindling into a con- 
venticle ; a p.ct'd atiembly of Italian biſhops, not 
a free convention of fathers from -all quarters. 


Atter bis y. 
To Pack. v. u. 
I. Jo tie up goods. 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 
Ecchoes the ſun, and dotli unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full ſtop | 
a and ſhuts up her gaudy thop. Cleaveland. 


2. Togo otf in a hurry ; to remove in haſte. 
New farmer thinketh cach hour a day, 
Tuſſer, 


Until the old farmer be packirg away. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt ! 
Seek ſhelter, pack. Shak. Merry Wiwes of Wind. 

The wind no ſooner came good, but away pack 
the gallies with all the haſte they could. Carew, 

A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and 
then robbed the temple: as he was packing away 
with his ſacrile jous burden, a voice purſued him, 

[ I. Jlramge. 
Tf they had been an hundred more, they had been 
all ſent y ici with the ſame anſwer. Ning ect. 

Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches riſe, 
This is no place for you. Dryden. 

Poor Steila mult pack off to town, 

From purlivg ſtreams and fountains bubbling, 
To Lifty's ſtinking tide at Dublin. Swift, 

3. To concert bad meaſures : to confederate 
in ill; to practiſe unlawful coufederacy or col- 
luſion. 

Than this ſo profitable a merchandize, riſeth 
not to a proportionable enhauncement with other 
leſs beneficial commodities, they impute partly to 
the eaſtern buyers p.:c4ing, partly to the owners 
got venting the ſame. Carex, 

Go pack with him. Shak. Titus Andraonicus, 

Pa/ckeLoOaTH. 1. . [pack and club.] A cloth 
in which goods ar» tied up. 

PACK EM. 2. . | from pack.] One who binds 
up bales for carriage. . 

PACK ET. u. f. [ pacquet, French. ] 

1. A ſmall pack; a mail of letters. 

In the dark 
Grop'd I to find ont them, 
Finger d their net, and in fine withdrew. Shak, 

There paſſed continually packets and diſpatches 
berween the two kings. Bacm's Henry VII. 

His act returned with large acceſſions of ob- 
jections and advertiſements. Fell. 

Upon your late command 
To guard the paſſages, and ſearch all pace, 
This to the prince was intercepted. Denton. 

2. A ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank's me- 
dicines. 

3- The poſt ſhip, the ſhip that brings letters pe- 
riodically. 

People will wonder how the news could come, 
eſpecially if the wind be tair when the packet goes 
over. Swift, 

To P Rr. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 
up in parcels. 

My reſolution is to ſend you all your letters, 
well ſealed and pucketed, Swift, 

Pa/cKHoORSE. u. ſ. [pack and borſe.] A horſe 
of burden; a horſe employed in carrying goods. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband King, 
I was a p..c&har/c in his great affairs. Shakejp. 

It i not tobe expected that a man, who drugges 
on in a laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing 
in the variety of things done in the world, than a 
Pace who 3 driven conſtantly forwards and 


thread, reftraineth the ſap. 


PAD 0 
backwards to market, ſhould be ſkilled in the gee 
graphy of the country, Lockss 

Pa'cKSADDLE. . . | pack and fad.] A ſad- 
dle on which packs are laid, 

Your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave 
as to ſtuff a hutcher's cuſhion, or to be entombed 
in an aſſes packſatdle, Shak: ſp. Corialanus. 

That brave prancing courſer, hath been ſo bro- 
ken and brought low by her, that he will pa- 
tiently take the bit and bear a HERE or pan- 
niers. loel's Vocal Fog. 

The bunch on a camel's back may be inſtead of 
a packſuddle to receive th? burden. More ap. 1 

Pack THREAD. . J. | pack and thread. ] Strong 
thread uſed in tying up parcels. 

About his thelves 
Remnants of parktbread, and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. Shak. Romo and Julia. 

Girding of the body of the tree about with pack- 
Bac, Nat. Hf, 

I can compare ſuch productions to nothing but 
rich pieces of patchwork, ſewed together with 
packtbread. Felton, 

His horſe is vicious, for which reaſon I tie him 
cloſe to his manger with a packthread. Add. Sp. 

The cable was about as thick as pack/hread, Sw, 

Pa'ctkwax. u. /. l 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in 
man; as the ſtrong aponeuroſes of the neck, cal- 
led packwwax. Ray. 

Pac r. 1. . | pat, Fr. padum, Latin.] A con- 
tract; a bargain ; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pa and agreement 
concerning the marriage of her daughter, deli- 
vered her daughters out of ſanctumy unto King 
Richard. Bacen. 

Pa'cT10N. n. /. f pain, Fr. pads, Latin-] A 
bargain ; a covenant. 

The French King ſent for Matthew earl of Le- 
yenox, to remove the carl of Arraine from the 
regency of Scotland, and reverſe ſuch patios as 
he had made. | Hayward, 

1here never could be any room for contracts or 
vations, between the ſupreme being and his intel - 
ligent creatures. Cheyne. 

Pact! T10Us. nf. | par, Latin.] Settled by 
covenant. 

PAD. . /..[from paad, Saxon; whence like» 
wiſe path, or paaÞS. ] 

1. The road ; a footpath. 

We have ſcen this to be the diſcipline of the 
ſtate, as well as of the pad. L' Eflrange, 

The ſquire of the pad and the knight of the poſt, 
Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes 


no more croſt. Pr ior 

2. An eaſy paced horſe. 
Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hand ;, 
but let not them be accounted no poets who 
mount and ſhew their horſemanſhip. Dryden. 


A grey pad is kept in the ſtable with great care, 
ont of regard to his paſt ſervices. Addiſon, 
I would have fet you on an eafier pad, and re- 
lieved the wandering knight with a night's lodging. 
Pope's Letters, 

3- A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 

4. A low ſoft ſaddle: a cuſhion or bolſter ; 
Yoperly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with ſtraw. 
Paj ad, Span. of ja, ſtraw. | 
Tremellius was called ſcropha or ſow, becauſe 
he Lid his neighbour's ſow under a pad, and com- 
manded his wife to lie thereon ; he ſware that he 
had no ſow but the great ſow that lay there, 
pointing to the pad and the ſow his wife. Camdou 

We ſhall not need to ſay what lack 
Of leather was upon his back ; 

For that was hidden under pad. 

To Pab. v. . | from the noun. ] 

1. To travel gently. 

2. To rob on foot, 

3- To beat a way ſmooth and level, 

PN AR. . . Grouts ; coarſe flour. 

In the bolt:ag and ſifting of near fourteen years 
of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but 
muſt have amongſt it ꝓadar and bran in this lower 
age of lluman fragility, elta. 


(0 


Hudibrat. 


PAD. 


P A 
Pa'rprr. . . [from pad.] A robber; a foot 


highwayman. 
Spurr'd as jockies uſe, to break, 
Or padder; to ſecure a neck. Hudibras, 
Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders, in the poet's curſe ; 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear; 
But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dr yd. 
If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary enga- 
ging in-unjuſt quarrels, he has no better pretence 
to honour than what a reſolute and fucceſsful 
Ader may challenge. Callier. 
To PADULE. v.n | patoviller, Fr.] 
1. To row ; to-heat water as with oars. 
As the men were padd/ing for their lives. LEA. 
Padd/ng ducks the ſtanding lake deſire. Gay. 
2. To play in the water. 
- The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpect for 
thinking: it looks like an odd ſort of bog for fan- 
Cy to pudd/: in. Collier. 
A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, 
ſpyed a lamb pad/ng a good way off. L'Eftrange. 
. To finger. 
Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
And making practis'd ſmiles, . | 
As in a looking-glaſs. Shak. Naters Tale. 
PM οο EE. u. /. | pattal, Welth.] 
1. An oar, particularly that which is uſed by a 
ſingle rower in a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 
Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii- I 23. 
Px/DDLER. #. . | from paddle. ] One who pad- 


5. ; : . Ainſworth, 

Pa'rDiE-STAPF. . /. from adi and faff. 
A ff headed with broad iron. pe fff] 

Pa'vbock. n. . peda, Saxon; pad. le, Dutch. ] 
A great frog or toad. 

Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame ; 

The griſly toad-ſtool grown there monght I ſee, 
And loathing pad#-&; lording on the ſame. Spen/. 

The paddzck, or frog paddock, breeds on the land, 

bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton. 

The water ſnake whom fith and paddzcks fed, 
(ith ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd. Dryden. 

Px/vnock. . / 3 from parrack.| A 
ſmall incloſure for deer, or other animals, 

PavrLiox. nf. | pas de lion, Fr. pes leis, Lat. 
An herb. Aim. 

PA/DLOCK. »#. /. LY dd, Dutch. ] A lock hung 
on a ſtaple to hold on a link. 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd ; 
And clap your u on her mind. Prior. 

To Pa/DLOCK. v. a. | from the noun.] To faſten 
with a padlock. 

Some illiterate people have pad/s:&'d all thoſe 
pens that were to celebrate their heroes, by ſilene- 
ing Grub-ſtreer. J. Bull. 

Pav-NAG. . . [from pad and nog. ] An ambling 
nag. 

An eaſy pad a to ride out a mile. Dr. Pope. 

PO, I E. 1. J. [ pes denings, Lat.] An herb. 

Aiuſvon th, 

Px'av. n. ſ. [from the ſongs ſung at feſtiva!s 
to Apollo, beginning 1% Pan] A ſong of tri- 
umph. 

O may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And ſing loud parazs thro' the crowded way? Roſc. 

See from each clime the learn d their incenſc 

bring : ; 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting p.cans ring. Pope, 

PA/GAN. =. ſ. pa une, Saxon; pugons, La- 
tin: from pag#s, a village; the villages continuing 
t-athen after the cities were chrittian. ] A Hea- 
then; one not a Chriſtian. 

VAN. ad. Hewthenith. 

Their cloaths are after ſuch a payr cut too, 
Thar fure they have worn unt Chriſtendom. S“. 

The tecret ceremonies I conc: al, 

Vncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal; 
But ſuch they were as payan uſe requir'd. Dryd-a. 

PA NEM. n. 1. [ prrganijmey Fr. from pagan. | 
Heatheniſm, 

ite name of popery is more odious than very 
Fig 441/44 amongſt divers of the more ſimple ſort. 

Hooker. 


£ 


PAG 


Our labarum, in a ſtate of vou have on 
a coin of Tiberius, It ſtands between two ather 


enſigns. en 
PAGE. ». ſ. page, —_— 

1. One fide-of the leaf of a book. 

If a man could have opened one of the pages 
of the divine counſel, and ſeen the eveut of 10 
ſeph's being ſold, he might have dried up the 
young man's tears. 

Thy name to Phabus and the muſes known, {+ 
Shall in the front of evy'ry ge be ſhown. Dryden. 

A printer divides a book into ſheets, the ſheets 
into pages, the poges into lines, and the lines into 
letters. Mats. 

2. [Page, Fr.] A young boy attending, rather 
in formality than ſervitude, on a great perſon. 

The fair goddefs Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 

Mitguide thy oppoſet's {words ! 

Proſperity be thy puge, Shakeſpeare's Cas isl anus. 

Pages; following him, 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Skhakeſp. 
He had two ages of honour, ou either hand 

one. Bacon. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methuſalem his page / ne. 

This day thou ſhalt my rural pages ſee, 

For I have drefs'd them both to wait on yas 

e yen. 

Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his 

chamber, to tell him every morning, Remember, 

O king, that thou art mortal, Mule Preparation. 
To PAO f. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark the pages of a book. 

2. To attend as a page. * 

| Will theſe moſs'd trees 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Shakeſp. 
PAGEANT. ». /. | Of this word the etymolo- 
giſts give no ſatisf; account, It may perhaps 
be payer grant, a pagan, giant, a repreſentation of 
triumph uſed at return from holy wars; as we 
have yet the Saracen's head.] 

t. A ſtatue in a ſhow. 

2. Any ſhow ; a ſpeRacle of entertainment. 

When all our pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 

Aud I was trim'd in madam Julia's gown. Shakeſp 
I'll play my part in fortune's pageant, Shakeſp. 
This wide and univerſal theatre, 

Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 

Wherein we play. Shakeſpeare's = you like it. 
Strange and ynnatural, let's ho and ſee 

This pageant of a prodigy. Cowley. 
The poets contrived the following pageant or 

machine for the pope's entertainment; a huge 

float ing mountain that was ſplit in the top in imita- 
tion of Parnaſſus. Addijon. 

3. It is uſed in a proverbial and general ſenſe 


| 


Thus unlamented paſs the proud away 
The gaze of fools, and payecant of a day. Pope. 
The breath of others raiſes our renown, 
Our own as ſoon blows the pageant down. Yeung. 
Palo t aN T. adj, Showy ; pompous; oftenta- 
tious : ſuperficial, 
Were ſhe ambitious, ſhe'd diſdain to own 
The payrant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne. Dryd. 
To PA/crAST. v. @. [from the noun. ] To ex- 
hibit in ſhow ; to repreſent, 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, flanderer, he imütation calls, 
He paycants us. She ibeſpcare's Trcil. and Cref. 
Pad KAx TRY. . ＋. [from pageant.) Pomp; 
ſhow. | 
Incanveniences are conſequent to doginatizing, 
ſuppoſing men in the right ; but if tlicy be in the 
wrong, what a ridiculous pg E/ is it to fee ſuch 
a philoſophical gravity iet man out a folecttin, 
Government of the Tongue, 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown ; 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and thy _ 
Jaden. 
PiN AL. adj. ¶ pagina, Lat in.] Conſiſting of 
Pages. 


| Aa expreſſion proper unto the prginal books of 


Taylor. 


1 


that a pail will 


for any thing ſhewy without ſtability or duration. | 


PAL 


our times, but not ſo agreeable unto vafumes or 


rolling books, in uſe among the Jews. Brown. 
Pa“. u. /. {a corruption of paurghady which 
in = Pann ſign'fies a houſe of idols. Fe 
travel, 
1. An indian id9l. j . 
They worſhip idols called K after ſuch a 
terrible repreſentation as we make of devils. Sil. 
2. The temple of the idal. ; 
See thronging millions to the pugod run, 
And otfer country, parent, wife, or ſon. Pope. 
Path. adj. the preterite aud particle paſſive of 


Pax. | 

Th.s puniſhment purſues the unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is dearly pord. Dryden. 

Palo xs. — [ parlyjts, — — 1 alto 
called cowſlips. ; Di. 
Patt. n. . [ pailn, Spaniſh.] A wooden veſſęl 
in which milk or water is commonly carried. 

In the country when wool is new ſhorn, they 
ſet Pauli of water in the ſame room, to increaſe the 
weiglit. Bacon. 

New mulk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the ſummer overflows the pails, D 
Von ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pa. 
Shakeſprarcs 
3 The quantity 
PaiLNMNIL. . ſ. [The fame with pallmal!, a 
beater or mall to ſtrike the ball.] Violent; boiſte- 


rous. 
A ſtroke with a pailmai/ beetle upon a bowl, 

makes it fly from it. gb y on the Soul. 

Paix. . [ prine, Fr. pin, Sax. pan, Lat.] 

1. Puniſhment denounced. | 

There the princeſſes determining to bathe them 

ſelves, thought it was ſo priviledged a place, upon 

pain of death, as nobody durſt preſume to come 

On pain of death no perſon being ſo bold, 

Or daring hardy, as to toucty the liſt, Sha#-ſp. Rich. 

Interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, 

Betwixt their ſwords. Dryden's Don Schaf. 

None ſhall preſume to fly under pain of death, 


ParcruL. . 


with wings of any other man's making. Addiſon. 
2. Penalty; puniſhment. | 
Becauſe Euſebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will, 


by way of mul& or puis, lay it upon him. 


3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. 
As the prin; of the touch are — than the 
ewiſe are the 


offences of the other ſenſes ; ſo 


_ Racom. 


pleaſures. | Bai, 
Pat is perſect mifery, the w 

Of evils; and exceffive, overturns 

All patience. Milton's Paradiſe Lap. 


He would believe, but yet is ſtill in pain, 
Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein, Dry. 
What p. do you think a man muſt feel, when 
his conſcience lays this folly to his charge? Law. 
& In the plural.] Labour ; work; toil. 
Many have taken the paixs to go out of Europe 
to r-fade as friars in America. Abbots Deſer:h. 
Ons laboureth and taketh p «#7, maketh haſte, 
and is ſo much the more behind. Eec lui. xi. 11. 
The pains they had taken, was very great. (A. 
If philoſophy be uncertain, the former will con- 
clude it vain ; and the latter may be in danger of 
pronouncing the ſame on their p17, who leek it, 
if after all their labour they muſt reap the wind, 


mere opinion and conjectures Glanville, 
She needs no weary Reps aſcend, 
All ſeems before her feet to bend: 
And here, as ſhe was born ſhe lies, 
un. 


High without taking p 25» to rife. 

The deaf perſon mutt be «diſcreetly treated, and 

by yleafant wage wrought uh, to take ſome pans 

It it, watching your ſeaſons ant taking great care, 
that he may not hate his taſk, but do it chearfully. 

* Nu. 

If health be ſuch a bleiling, it may de worth the 

bi to diſcover the regions where it grows, 11d 

the ſprings that feed it, 3 

They called him a thouſand fools for his prix. 
Lk ferans: 


Some aatures the more pow; a man takes to re- 


laim them, the wore they are, L*Efgrunge, 
Ver I . ar. 38 N 7 


PAI 
Her nimble feet refuſe | 
Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pairs to loſe. Dr. 

The fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pope. 

A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the 

pains, can make the moſt ignorant man comprehend 
what is his duty, aud convince him that he ought to 
perform it. Swift, 

5. Labour; taſk, The ſingular is, in this ſenſe, 
biolete, 

He ſoſt arrived on the graſſy plain, 
Aud fairly paced forth with eaſy hu? — Spenſer. 
T” one paine in a cottage doth take, 
When t other trim bowers do make. Tufſer. 

When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 

From flow'rs abroad and bring into the brain, 

She doth within both wax and honey make: 
This work is hers, this is her proper pow Davics. 
When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if he that farſt took pin 

ro tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 

He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. I alley. 
6. Uneaſineſs of mind, about ſomething abſent 

or future; anxiety : ſolicitude. 

f It bid her feel | 

No future pcie for me; but inſtant wed 

A hover more proportion'd to her bed. Prior. 
If the church were once thus ſettled, we 

need then be in lefs pain for the religion of our 

Prince. Lelly. 

Fi. The throws of child-birth. ; 

dhe bowed herſelf and travelled; for her Pin 

came upon her. I Sam. iv. 19. 

To Pars. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To afflict ; to torment; to make uneaſy. 

I am pained at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt 
beard, O my ſou}, the ſound of the trumpet. TA 
She drops a doubtful word that p.uns his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryden. 

Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becauſe 

it is equally deftruRire tothat temper which is ne- 
teſſary to the preſervation of life. Locke. 

Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that 
juſt defore had been ſo much paired by the fetter. 

Addiſon. 
2. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To labour. 
Lut le uſed. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf to 
yield equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but 
great abuſes lurk in ſo abſolute a privilege, 32 tr. 

He pain'd himſelf to raife his note. ryden. 

PN L. adj. | pain and full. 

1. Full of pain; miſerable; beſct with af- 
fliction. 

Is there vet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To 3 ; 182 Milan Par. Loft. 

2. Given pain; aflitive. 

Evils have been more painful to us in the proſ- 
peR, than by their actual preſſure. Add. Speclutor. 
| I am fick of this bad world ! 

The day light and the ſun grow painf«! to me. 
| Addiſon. 
Long abſtinence may be pain to acid conſtitu- 


tions, by the uneaſy ſenſation it creates in the ſto- 
mach. | Ai bir bonus. 
Difficult; requiring labour. 


The painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are required 
But witt.that ſurname. Shak: fp. Cor iolanas. 
When 1 thought to know this, it was too painful 
for me. Pſalm, Ixxiii. 16. 
Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

By quick and painfu/ marches hither came. Dr yden. 
Ev'n I, tho flow to touch the painfu ſtring, 
Awake from flumber, aud attempt to ſing. Sth. 
4. Induſtrious; laborious ; exercifing labour. 

To dreſs the vines new labour is requir'd, 
Nor muſt the pf huſbarulman be tir d. Dryden. 
Great abilities when employed as God directs, 
go but make the owners of them greater and more 
painful ſervants to their neighbours : however, 
_ they are real bleſſings when in the hands of good 

men. S<vi . 
PaiſxFCLLY, adv. [from- painſu!.] 


PAT 


1. With great pain or affliction. 

2. Laboriouſly ; diligently, 3 

Such 1s ft in caſe at home, raiſe a henefit out 
of their hunger and thirſt, that ſerve their prince 
and country painfully abroad. Raleigh: Eſſay. 

Robin red-breaſt pain li 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Mood. 

PA'iSFULNESS. adv, [from paiayal.] 

1. Aftliftion , ſorrow ; grief. 

With diamond in window-glaſs ſhe grayed, 
Erona die, and end this ugly painfulneſs, Stdncy, 

No cuſtum can make the fu ia of a debauch 
eaſy, or pleaſing to a man; ſince nothing can be 
pleaſant that is unnatural, Soul b. 

2. Induſtry; laboriouſneſs. 


that which in the plenty of more forcible inſtru- 
ments, is through floth and negligence loſt. Hooker, 
PA!xX1M. n. ſ. ¶ payen, Fr.] Pagan; infidel. 


before the birth of our Saviour, among the Painim; 
themſelves. Penbam. 
Whole brigades one champion's arms o'erthrow, 
Slay Painams vile that force the fair. Tick. 
Pai'x1M. adj. Pagan; infidel. - 
C ions bold, 
Defy'd the beſt of Pamnim chivalry, - 
o mortal combat, or carriere with lance. Milton. 
The Soly mean ſultan he verthrew, 
His moony troops returning braycly ſmear'd 
With Painim blood intus'd. ' Philips. 
Pax LESS. adj. [from pain.] Free from pain; 
void of trouble. | 
He frequently bleſt God for ſo far indulging to 
his infirmities, as to make his diſeaſe ſo painle/s to 
him. Fell. 
The deaths thou ſhow'ſt are forc'd ; 
Is there no ſmooth deſcent ; no prinkſs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay? Dryden. 
PalNnSTA'KER. #. . [ pains and take.] Labouzer ; 
laborious perſon. 
I'll prove atrue — day and night, 
I'll ſpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 
PaixSTA/K1NG. adj. | pains and tate. ] Labori- 
ous ; induſtrious. 
To PAINT. v. a. [ prindre, French. ] 
I. To repreſent by delineation and colours. 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze o' th' time, 
We'll have thee as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shakeſpears's Macketh, 
2. To cover with colours repreſentative of ſome- 
thing, 
Who fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shakeſp. 
3- To repreſent by colours, appearances, or 
images. 
| Till we from an author's words paints his very 
thoughts in our minds, we do not ON (Ha m. 
Loc tte. 
| When folly grows romantick we muſt paint it; 


| Come then the colours and the ground prepare. 


Pepe. 
4. To deſcribe ; to repreſent. 


The lady is diſloyal.— 
—Diſloyal ?— 
—The word is too good to pint out her wicked- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To colour; to diverſify. 

Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours freſh, 

The darkeit ſkies with ſtore of ſtarry lights. 
Spenſer. 

6. To deck with artificial colours in fraud or 
oſtentation. 

Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the court ? Shakeſpeare. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired ber head. 

2 Kings, ix. 30. 

To PAINT. v. n. To lay colours on the face. 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old age away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a ſaint, 

Nor would it fure he ſuch a fin to paint, Pope. 

PAINT. u. /. [from the verb.) 

1. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 


PainfsIn;ſs, by feeble means ſhall be able to gain 


The croſs hath been an aucient bearing, even. 


P A.I 
Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind, 
Words are the t by which their thoughts are 
ſhown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville, 
The church of the annunciation looks beautiful 
in the inſide, all but one corner of it being cover- 
ed with ſtatues, gilding, and puint. Addiſon on Italy. 
Her charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. Pope. 
2. Colours laid on the face. 
Together lay her pray'r book and her puint. Anon, 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 
Fright him, that's worth your love, from your 
i —— Pg . Toung. 
ParNTER, ». /.| peintre, Fr. from pamt.] One who 
profeiles the art þ — bows hegte by colours. 
In the placing let ſome care be taken how the 
painter, did ſtand in the working. MWotton's Arch. 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as 
they are in their propꝰr and perfect nature; which 
the beſt ite always chuſe by contemplating the 
forms of each. Dryden, 
Pai'xTixNG. u. . — pain.] 
I. The art of repreſenting objects by delineation 
and colours. 
If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows 
that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 
»Tis in life, as tis is painting, | 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting, Prior, 
2. Picture; the painted reſemblance. 
This is the very parting of your fear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Painting is welcome; 
The painting is almoſt the natural man : 
For ſince diſhonour trafticks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: pencil'd figures are | 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. Shake, p. Timon 
3- Colours laid on. 
If any ſuch be here : 
That love this painting, wherein you ſee me ſmear d, 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
ParSTURE. . |. | peinture, French.) The art 
of painting. A French word. 
To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
For paintwre near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province. Drydeny 
The ſhow'ry arch 
With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eye, 
That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary'd. P bilip's 
PAIR. . /. | paire, Fr. par, Latin. ] 
1. Two things ſuiting one another, as a pair of 
gloves. 
2. A man and wife. 
O when meet now, 
Such pairs in love and mutual honour join'd ? Mit, 
Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv'd long marsy'd and @ happy pair 
Now old in love. Dr 
3- Two of a fort ; a couple ; a brace. 
All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 
All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes cunvey. Suckling, 
The many pairs of nerves branching themſelves 
to all the parts of the body, are wonderful to he- 
hold. 4 Ray. 
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To Parr. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To be joined in pairs; to couple ; as male 
and ſemale. 


Our dance, I pray ; 
Your hand, my Perdita ; fo turtles pair. Sb. 

2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterpart, 

Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had pair'd 
Welt with this lord ; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tub. 

Ethelinda ! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
nefs. Kowts 

To PIR. v. a. 

1. To join in cauples. - 

Minds are ſo hardly match'd, that ev'n th' firſt, 


| 


| | Tuo pair's by heay'n,in Paradiſe werecurs'd. Diy, 


2. Is 


PAL 


2. To unite as correſpondent or oppoſite. 
Turtles and doves with diff 'ring hues unite, 


loſſy jet is pair'd with ſhining white. Pope. 
ALA. n. ſ. ¶ palais, Fr. palatium, Lat.) A 
royal houſe ; an houte eminently ſplendid. 
You forgot, 
We with colours ſpread, 


March'd thro' the city to the palace gates. Shale. 
Palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
There heads to their foundations. Shak-p, Macbeth. 
The palace yard is fill'd with floating rides, 
'And the laſt comers bear the former to 2 
R _ 
The ſun's bright palace on high column's rais'd, 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. 4dd. 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth and ſate 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate. Pope. 
Par.a'c10vs. adj. | from palace. ] Royal; noble; 
magnificent, ; +4 
London encreaſes daily, turning of great palaci- 
8:15 houſes into ſmall tenements. raunt. 
Para/xquix. n.f. Is a kind of covered car- 
riage uſed in the eaſtern countries that is ſupported 
on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, and wherein perſons 
of diſtinction are carried 


PALATABLE. adj. [from palate.} Guſtful ; 
pleaſing to the taſte. 


There is nothing ſo difficult as the art of making 
advice agreeable. How many devices have been 


made uſe of to render this bitter potion 2 


They by th' alluring odour drawn in haſte, 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding ſi p 
Their palateble bane. Philips. 

PA'LATE. . /. [palatum, Latin.] 

1. The inſtrument of taſte, the upper part or 
roof of the mouth. 

Let their beds 3 
Be made as ſoft as yours, et their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
© Theſe ivory feet were carved into the ſhape of 
lions ; without theſe their greateſt dainties could 
not reliſh to their polates, Hakerwell on Providonce. | 
Light and colours come in only by the eyes ; all 
kind of ſounds only by the cars ; the ſeveral taſtes 
and ſmells by the noſe and palzte. Locke. 
By nerves about our palate plac'd, 
She likewiſe judges of the taſte : 
Elſe, diſmal thought! our warlike men f 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Prior, 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; 
Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, Pope. 
Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte. 
It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by 
liſtlefſmeſs or ſorrow. Taylor. 

The men of nice plates could not reliſh Ariſto- 
tle, as dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker on Learn. 

Pa'LATICK, adj. | from palate.] Belonging to 
the palate ; or roof of the mouth. 

The three labials, v. 8. . are parallel to the 
three gingival T. b. x. and to the three palatic 
K. G.L., older. 

PaL TIN ATE. . {. [ palatinatus, Lat.] The 
county wherein is the ſeat of a count palatine, or 
chief officer in the court of an emperor, or ſover- 
eign prince. : 

PA'LATINE. . ſ. | palatin, Fr. from palatinus, of 
Falatium, Lat. ] One inveſted with regal rights and 
prerogatives. me 

Theſe abſolute palatines made barons and knights, 
did exerciſe high juſtice in all points within their 
territories. | Davies. 

PA'LATINE. adj. Poſſeſſing royal privileges. 

Many of thoſe lords, to whom our Kings had 
granted thoſe petty kingdoms, did exerciſe jura 
regalia, inſomuch as there were no leſs ws” eight 

es. 


counties palulinc in Ireland at one time. 
PALE. adj. { pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.] ; 
1. Not ruddy ; not freſh of colour; wan; white 


Wherein you dreſt yourſelf; hath it ſlept fince ?. 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale ? Sb. 
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PAL 

2. Not high coloured ; approaching to colour. 
leſs tranſparency. 

When the urine turns pale, the patient is in 
danger. Arbuthnot, 
je 3. Not bright; not ſhining; faint of luſtre; 

im. 

The night, methinks, is but the day- light fick, 
It looks a little paler. Shakgp. Merchait of Venice. 


To PALE. v. a. ¶ from the adjective.] To make 


* 

The glow- worm ſhews the matiu to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shakeſp. Ham. 

To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, 
Pal: it with rage, or redden it with ſhame. Prior. 

PALE. n. ſ. | pals, Latin.) 

1. Narrow piece of wood joined above and be- 
low to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 

Get up o' th' rail; I'll peck you o'er the pals 

e. 

As their example ſtill prevails, 
She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 

Deer creep through when a pale turables down. 

Mortimer . 

2. Any incloſure. | 

A ceremony, which was then judged very con- 
venient for the whole church even by the whole, 
thoſe few excepted, which brake out of the com- 


mon — f Hooker. 
my due feet never fail 


To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pal: 

And love the high embowed roof. Milton. 

Having been boru within the ple of the church, 
and ſo brought up in the Chriſtian religion, by 
which we have been partakers of thoſe precious 
advantages of the word and ſacraments. Duty of Al. 

He hath propoſed a ſtanding revelation, ſo well 
confirmed by miracles, tkat it ſhould be needleſs 
to recur to them for the conviction of any man 
born within the pale of chriſtianity. Atter bury. 

Confine the thoughts to exerciſe the breath ; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 


 Dunciad. 
3. Any diſtrict or territory. 
There is no part but the bare Engliſh pale, in 
which the Iriſh have not the greateſt footing. Sper. 
The lords juſtices put arms into the hands of 
divers noblemen of that religion, within the ale. 
; Cluendon 
4. The pal: is the third and middle part of the 
ſcutcheon, being derived from the chief to the 
baſe, or nether part of the ſcutcheon, with two 
lines. Peacham. 
To PALE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe with pales. 
The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may 
be pad in with twenty deals of a foot broad. 
I A Mortimer. 
2. Toincloſe; to encompaſs. 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky 3 
Is thine. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clopatra 
The Engliſh beech: 
Paulis in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 


zo) Shakeſpeare. 
Wil you pal: your head in Henry's glory, 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life ? - Shat:ſp. Henry IV. 
PA'LEEYED, adj, | rale and che.] Having eyes 

dimmed. 
No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell, 

Inſpires the paliey d prieſt from the Any > ce 

ton. 

Shrines, where their vigils palecy d virgius keep, 

And pity ing ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to * 


Paitra'cep. adj. [ pair and face.] Having the 
face wan. | 

Why have they dar'd to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful boſom, 
Frighting her pa/-fac'd villages with war? Shake/p. 

Let palefa-'d fear Keep with the mean born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſpeare. 

PaA/LELY. adv. | from pale.) Wanly ; not freſh- 
ly ; not ruddily. 

Pa't.ext$s. nf. [from pa. 

1. Wanneſs; want of colour; want of freſh- 
neſs; ſickly whiteneſs of look. 


PAL 


Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to 
take away the name of pale from her moſt 
pure whiteneſs. Sidney. 

The blood the virgin's cheek 
A livid pal ni ſpreads o'er all her look. 
2. Want of colour; want of luſtre. 
The paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. Shak, 

PA'LEXDAR. 3. J. A kind of coaſting veſſel. 

3 p 

yman ſent over light horſemen in great 
lendars, which running all along the ſea coaſt, — 
ried the people and the cattle. Mul Hiſtory. 

Pa'LEOUS. adj. ¶ palea, Lat.] Huſky ; chaffy. 

This attraQtion we tried in ws and 947 


bodies. row! , 
PELETTE. . /. [ pakite, Fr.] A light board 
his colours when he 


on which a painter 
nts, 

Let the ground of the picture be of ſuch a 
mixture, as there may be ſomething in it of every 
colour that compoſes your work, as it were the 
contents of your palctt-, Dryden. 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 

Or on thy pale:te lie the blended oils, 

Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart. Tick}, 
When ſage Minerya roſe, 

From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows, 
Her ſkilful hand an iv'ry palette grac'd, 
Where ſhining colours were in order plac'd. Gay. 

PxA'Lrrev. . .. [ pulfrey, Fr.] A ſmall horſe 
fit for ladies ; it is always diſtinguiſhed in the old 
books from a war horſe. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overſpread 
With tinſel trappings, woven like a wave. Sp-»/er. 

The damſel is mounted on a white pa/frey, as an 
emblem of her innocence. Adidijun's SpeFtator « 

The ſmiths and armorers on palfreys ride. Dryd. 
3 adj. {from patfrey.] Riding on a 


paltrey. | 

Such dire atchievements ſings the bard that telle, 

Of palifrey'd dames, bold knights and magick ſpells. 
Ticke!« 

Par.tyica'T1ON. 1. ſ. | pales, Lat.] The act or 
practice of making ground firm with piles. 

I have ſaid nothing of pulification or piling of the 
ground-plot commanded by Vitruvius, when we 
build upon a moiſt ſoil. Wotton, 

P&ALinDROME. n. f. [| 


Popes 


Shakeſpeare.| pai 


Tera, n6)7 and d- 
.] A word or ſentence which is the ſame read. 
backward or forwards : as, madam ; or this ſeu- 
tence, Subi dora a rudibus. ' 
A LINODE. ; 
AS * J [redanbia.] A recantation. 
I, of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 
But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold : 
Who therefore in this weeping i 
Abhor myſelf, that have diſpleas d my God, 
In duſt and aſhes mourn. Sandys's Par, on . 
PALISA DE. I. /. [paliſude, Fr. paliſadry, Sp. 
PALISA'DO. 5 from pals, Lat.] Pales ſet by 
way of incloſure or defence. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, + 
And paliſades about the trenches plac d. Dryden. 
The wood is uſeful for paliſades for fortiſicati- 
ons, being very hard and durable. Mort. Hſfoandry. 
The city is ſurrounded with a ftrong wall, and 
that wall guarded with paliſadors. Bruame cn Odyſſey. 
To PAL154a'Dt. v. a. {from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe with paliſades. 
PA'L15H, adj. from pak. ] Somewhat pale. 
Spirit of nitre makes with copper a pal/b blue: 
ſpirit of urine a deep blue. Arbutbuas on Ar, 
PALL. u. f. | pallium, Lat.] 
1. A cloak or mantle of ſtate. 
With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora iu her purple pa/!, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call: 
So forth ſhe comes. 
Let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter'd pull come ſweeping by. 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 
An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and 
anointed, and after conſecraton he ſhall — 11 


ſent him. . 
2 G 2 3- Ihs 


Fo * 


Mil:cv. 


| 


Z AF 
. The covering thrown over the dead. 
* he right ſide of the pal! old Egeus kept, 


And on the leſt the royal Theſeus wept. Dryden. 
To PALL. v. a. ¶ from the — To cloak; to 


iaveſt. 
Come, thick ni ght, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt — of hell, 
T hat my keen knife ſec not the wound it makes. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To PALL. v. n. [Of this word the etymologiſts 
give no reaſonable account: perhaps it is only a 
corruption of pale, and was applied originally to 
colours. | To grow vapid; to become inſipid. 

Empty one bottle into another ſwifty, leſt the 
| drink Pall. Bacon. 

Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and pa/ls upon the ſenſe. Addiſon. 

To PALL. v. a. 

1. To make infipid or vapid. 

Reaſon and reflection, 2 perpetually 
to the mind the meanneſs of all ſenſual gratificati- 
ons, blunt the edge of his keeneſt deſires, and pa/l 
all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 

Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Daſh'd by thefe rogues, turns Engliſh common 

draught, 
They pal! Molicre s and Lopex” ſprightly ſtrain. ' 
wift. 

2. To impair ſpritelineſs; to diſpirit. 

A miracle 
Their j joy with unexpected ſorrow pall'd. Dryden. 
Ungroteful man, 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love, 
The more we pauli, and cool, and Kill ls ardour. 


Dryden. 
3. To weaken; to impair. 
For this, 
In never follow thy pull d fortunes more. Shakeſp. 


4. Fo cloy. 
Pallid appetite is humourous, and muſt be gra- 
tifie!! with ſauces rather than food. Tatler. 
PALLET. 2. .. | paillet, in Chaucer; which was 
probably the French word from pa:/le, ſtraw, and 
ſecondarily, a bed. ] 
1. A ſmall bed; a mean hed. 
Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
V pon uneaſy pallzts ſtretching thee, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy number; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Sk. 
His ſecretary was laid in a pallet near him for 
ventilation of his thoughts. orten: Buckingham. 
If your tray attendaace be yet lodg'd, 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, 1 ſhall know, 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted lark 
From her thatch't p rouſe. Milton. 
2. [faleite, Pr.] A ſmall meaſure, formerly 
uſed by chirurgeons. 


A ſurgeon Crew from a patient in four days, 


twenty-ſeven pc... 155 every pallet containing three 
ounces. Hakewi!!. 


3- In heraldry ; * minor, Latin.) A little 


poſt. | 
 PALLMALL, #. /. [pila and mall-us, Latin, pal: 


mille, French.) 
A play in which the ball is truck with a mallet 
through an iron ring. 
PALLIAMEST. n. /. [pallium, Lat.] A dreſs; 
a robe. 
9 The people of Rome, 
Send thee by me their tribune, 
Thijs p- dlianert of u hite and ſpotleſs hue, Shateſp. 
PALLIARDISE. . /. | pailliardiſe, Fr.] Fornica- 
tion; whoring. Obiolete. 
To PA'LLIATE. v. a. ſ'pallio, Lat. from pal- 
Bum, 2 cloak; pallicr, French. ] 
t. To cover with excuſe. h 
They never hide or palliue their vices, but ex- 
poſe them freely to view. S 
2. J extcnuate; to ſoften by favourable re- 
prefer. tations. 
ne fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. 
Dryden. 
3. To cure imperfectly or temporarily, not ra- 
cal; to eaſe, not N 


PAL 


1 n. ſ. | palliation, French, 8 
a/late 

1 1. Extenuation; alleviation; fayourable repre- 
ſentation. 

I ſaw clearly through all the pious diſguiſes and 
| ſoft palliations of ſome men. King Charles. 
| Such bitter invectives againft other mens faults, 
and indulgence or pallkation of their own, ſhews 
their zeal hes in their ſpleen. Govern. of the Tongue. 
2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical cure; 
mitigation, not cure. 

If the juſt cure of a diſeaſe be full of peri), let 
the phyſician reſort to palliation. Bacmn's Nat, Hift. 

PaLLIATIVE. adj. | palliatif, Fr. from palliats. ] 

r. Extenuating ; favourably repreſentative. 

2. Mitigating, not removing; temporarily or 
partially, not radically curative. 

Conſumptian pulmonary ſeldom admits of other 
than a palliuide cure, and is generally incurable 
when hereditary. As but hot. 

PALLIATIVE. 3. /. [ from palliate. ] Something 
mitigating ; ſomething alleviating. 

It were more ſafe to truſt to the general aver- 
ſion of our people againſt this coin, than apply 
thoſe palliative, which weak, perfidious, or ab- 
ject politicians adminiſter. Swift, 

PA'LL1D. adj. [pallides, Lat. 
coloured; not bright: pallid is 
face. 

Of every ſort, which in that meadow grew, 
They gather'd ſome ; the violet p/lid blue, un. 

When from the pallid ſky the ſun deſcends. 

Thomſon. 
| Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, 
Its pallid bloom ſick- ſmelling hen-bane 32 
arte, 

PALM. . , palma, Latin; palmicr, French. ] 

1. A tree of great variety of ſpecies ;- of which 
the branches were worn in token of victory: it 
therefore implies ſuperiority. 

There are twenty-one: ſpecies of this tree, of 
which the moſt remarkable are, the greater palm 
or date tree. The dwarf palm grows in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are 
ſent hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily 
palm is a native of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, 
but has been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barba- 
does. It grows as high as the main maſt of a 
{hip. Miller. 

Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 

And bear the palm alone. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
foil, than the abundant growing of the paim-trees 
without labour of man. This tree alone giveth 
unto man whatſoever his life beggeth at nature's 
hand. Kl-igh. 

Above others who carry away the poi for ex- 
cellence, is Maurice Landgrave of Heſs. Pcucham. 

Fruits of pulu- ti ee, picaſanteR to thirſt 

And hunger both. Milton 

Thou youngett virgin, daughter of the ſkies, 
Whoſe palm new pluck'd from Paradiſe, 

V ith ſpreading: branches more ſublimely riſe. 
Dryden. 


—__ 


eldom noſed of the 


2. Vidory; triumph ſpotue, Fr.] 
Namur ſubqu'd is England's paln alone; 
The reſt beſicg d; but we conſtrain 4 the _ 
4 Ne 
The hand ſpread out; the inner part of the 
hand. [ pabr. „ Latin. J 
By this virgin pam now kiſling thing 
1 will d thine. babe ſpeare 
Drinks of extreme thin parts * put 


upon the bees of our hand, will, with a little 


ſtay, paſs through to the p. hin and yet taſte mild 


to the mouth, Bacon. |, 
Secking my ſucceſs in love to know, 
I try'd th' infallible prophetick way, 
A poppy-leat upon my pl to lay. Dryden. 


three inches. y. due, French. ] 

The length of a foot is a fixth part of the ſta- | 
ture; a ſpan one eighth of it; a puln of hand's 
breadth one twenty- fourth; a thumb's breadth or 


inch one ſeventy-lecond 7 a forefinger”s breadch | 
1 one ninety- ſixth. 


on Time. 


Pale ; not high- | 


| 


] 


| 


| 


4. A hand, or meaſure of lengths compriſing | 


* the delicacy of his touch, could diſtingoith the 


PAL 


Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, 
and Charles V. emperor, were ſo provident, as 
ſcarce a paim of ground could be gotten by either, 
but that the other two would ſet the Wage of 

acne 


Den. 


Europe upright again. 

The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, 
Which inſtantly a pa/m expanded ſhows. 
To Pal M. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To conceal i 1 the palm of the hand, as Jug- 
glers. 
Palming is held foul play amongſt 8 ca 
Mm. 
They uu] d the trick that loſt the game. "RK; ior. 
2. To impoſe by fraud 

If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 
For you may pam upon us new for old. yd. 
Moll White has made the country ring with ſe- 

veral imaginary exploits palm:d upon her. Addiſon. 
3. To handle. 
Frank carves very , yet will pala all the meat. 
Prior, 
4. To ſtroak with the hand. Ainſevorth, 
PAC MEN. . from palm. ] A pilgrim : they 
* returned from the holy land carried branches 
of palm. 
My ſc?ptre, for a paluer's walking ſtaff. Shak, 
Behn yon ifte, by p.u/mrrs, pilgrims trod, 
Men bezrdee, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, ſhod, un- 


* 


ſhod Popes 
Pa/LMERworm. . . [alert and worn] A 
worm covered with hair, tuppoted to be fo called 


hecauſe he wanders over all plants. 

A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that 
reſemble caterpillers, and are called palnerworms, 
heing conveyed into oue of our ſmall receivers, 
the bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, 
and the worm ſcemed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Bo. 

PaLME'TTO0.n J A ſpecies of the palm-tree : 
It grows in the Weſt-Indies to a very large tree; 
with the leaves the inhabitants thatch their houſes. 
Theſe leaves, before they are expanded, are cut 
and brought into England to make women's 
plaited hats ; and the berries of theſe trees were 
formerly much uſed for buttons. 

Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high paimettos lift their graceful ſhade. Thom. 


PALMYFEROUS. adj. | puma and foro, Latin. 
Bearing palms. Die. 

PA'LMIPEDE. adj. | palma and Lat.] Web- 
footed ; having the toes joined by a membrane. 


It is deſcribed like fiſlipedes, LN it is a 
palmipede or fin- footed like ſwans. H. 10 Jul. Fr. 
Water-fowl which are palnipeds, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but ſhore 
legs, as ſwans. Kay. 
PA'LMISTER. 3. /. [from paima.] One whe 
deals in palmiſtry. Di i 

PA'LMISTRY. . /. [ Pan,, Latin. ] 

r. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines 
of the palm. 

We ſhall not query what truth is in palmift Ys 
or di: in ation from lines of our hands of high de- 
nomination. Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

Here while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd, 

The myſtick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palm}?ry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaucland. 

Wich the fond maids in pal, Ay he deals; 
They tell the fecret firſt which he reveals. Prior, 

2. Addiſon uſes it humorouſly for the action of 
the hand. 

Going to relieve a common beggar, he found 
his pocket was picked; that being a Kind of pale 
”: ftry at which theſe vermin are very dextrous. 

Addiſon's Spectator » 
adj. [from palm.] Bearing palms, 
In the moſt high and Fer Hate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 

The graves ſtood tenantleſs. At ares Hamlets 

She pafs'd the region which Panchea jvin'd, 
And flying, left the p.ury plains behind. D 

Patya3!LiTY. . ſ. [from palpable.] Quality 
of being perceivable to the touch. 

He firtt found out paſpabriry of colours; and 


PLM. adj 


dittereut 


PAL 


efferent vibrations of the heterogeneous rays of 
bght. Mart. Scriblerus. 

PA'LPABLE. adj. [ palpable, Fr. palprr, Lat. 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 

Ar: thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation ? 

I fee thee yet in form as paſpable, 

As this which now I draw. CShake/, Macbeth. 

Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 
Palpabte darkneſs! and blot out three days. Aſill. 

2. Groſs; coarſe ; eaſily detected. 

That groſſer kind of heathenifh idolatry, where- 
by they worſhipped the very works of their own 
hands, was an abſurdity to reaſon ſo palfabie, that 
the prophet David comparing idols and idolaters 
together, maketh almott no odds between them. 

Hooker, 

They grant we err not in a pa/rat!- manner, we 
are not openly and notoriouſly impious. Ho er, 

He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from f6 
f3/pable an abſurdity, by this impertinent diſtinc- 
tion. Tiliot) n, 

Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that 
they fell into groſs aud pa/p2//+ miſtakes. M adio. 

„ Flain ; eaſily perceptible. 

That they all have ſo teſtified, I ſee not how 
we ſhould poſſibly wiſh a proof more pa/patle, 
than this manifeſtly received and every where 
continued cuſtom of reading them publickly. et. 

They would no longer be content with the in- 
viſible monarchy of God, and God diſmiſſed them 
to the pa/prble dominion of Saul. Holydy. 

Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude between 
cauſe and eifect in the more pa/pab/- phanomena, 
we can expect no leſs between them and their 
inviſible efficients. Glanville. 

PALPABLENESS. a. ſ. [from palpable.) Quality 
of being palpable ; plainneſs ; groflneſs. 

PA LYAULx. adv. | from palpable. | 

1. In ſuch a manner as to be perceived by the 
touch. 

2. Grofsly ; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that 
had p/patly taken ſhares of money, before they 
gave up their verdict, they prayed of the ſenate 
a guard, that they might do their conſciences juſ- 


rice. acen. 
PAL ox. n. f. [polpatio, palpor, Lat.] The 
act of feeling. 
T PA'LPITATE, v. a. [ palpito, Lat. palpiter, 


Fr.] To beat as the heart; to flutter; to go pit a 


Narbe n. f. | padpitation, Fr. from pal- 
fitate.] Beating or panting : that alteration in the 
pulſe of the heart, upon frights or any other cau- 
ſes, which makes it felt: for a natural uniform 
pulſe goes on without diſtinction. 

The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſort of pulſes in 
an hour ; and hunted into ſuch continual pulpiza- 
tiers, through anxiety and diſtraction, that fain 
would it break. Harv:y. 

I knew the good company too well to feel any 
Falpitatiam at their approach. Tatler. 

Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a figu 
of weak fibres. Avr bathnot on Aliments. 
y Her boſom heaves 1258 

With palpitations wild. Thomſon's Spring. 

PA 2. KAVE. 2. /. [paPtſgraff, German.] A 
count or carl who has the overſeeing of a prince's 
palace. Dick. 

Pa'LsicaL. adj. [from p.] Afflicted with 
the palſy ; parlytick. 

Leib. adj. [from palſy. ] Diſeaſed with 


paliy. ; 
Pall'd, thy blazed youth 

. Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 

Of pulſi deid. Shuteſpeart's Mare for Meaſure. 

hougih ſhe breathes in a few pious peaceful 

ſouls, like a pi, perſon, the ſcarce moves a 

limb. Decay of Picty. 
Let not old age long ſtretch his e hand, 

ſe who give late areimportu.'d cach day. Gay. 

PLS v. n. ſ. | paralyſis, Lat. thence l 


aſy, palzſy, . A privation of motion or 
liag, or botl:, proceeding from ſome cauſe be- 
tow the cerebellum, joined with a 
3 | 


cokinefs, flac- 


Than Venus, or thoſe pamper cd animals 


PAM 


cidity, and at laſt waſting of the parts. If this 
privation be in all the parts below the head, ex- 
cept the thorax and heart, it is called a paraple- 
gia ; if in one fide only, 2 hemiplegiaz if in ſome 
parts only of one fide, a paralyſis. There is a 
threefold diviſion of a h;; a privation of mo- 


tion, motion retaining; and laſtly, a privation 
of both together. Quincy. 

Ihe palſy, and not fear, provokes me. be. 

A palſy way as well ſhake an oak, as ſnake the 
delight of conſcience. Soath. 

To Pa'LTER. v. 2. [from paltron, nnr. ] To 
ift; to dodge; to play trick: Nat in uſe. 

I muft 
Fo the young man fend humble treaties, 
And p.t in the ihift of lowrels. Shakeſpeare. 

Be theſe juggling fend no more believ'd, 

That ra/ter with us in a double ſenſe ; 
That Keep the word of promiie to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Shakeſprare's Macheth. 

Romans, that have tpoke the word, 

And will not palter* Shakeſpeare's Julius Cafar, 

To PA'L TER. v. a. To ſquander: as, he pa/ters 
his fortune. Amſworth, 

PA'CTERER, #. . from paltry.) An unfincere 
dealer; a ſhifter. 

PVr.TKINESS. . . | from paltry.] The ſtate of 
being paltry. 

P.VLTRY. adj. f peltron, French, a ſcoundrel ; 
palin oc, a low whore, Italian. } Sorry; worth- 
leſs ; deipicable ; cont: mptible ; mean. 

Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 
And ftir them up «againſt a mightier talk. Shate/, 

A very diſt.oneſt poi boy, as appears in leay- 
ing his friend here in necellity, and denying him. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Whoſe compoſt is pa and carried too late, 
Such huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Tufſer. 

For knights are bound to feel no blows, - 
From paltry and unequal foes. Heudibras. 

It is an ill habit to ſquander away yo wiſhes 
u -altry fooleries. LEA, ange. 

ben ach pa/try ſlaves preſume mY 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſore todie like . Aiidijon's Cato. 

Pa'Ly. dj. [from pale. } Pale. Uſed only in 
poetry. 

Fain would I go to chaſe his paly lips, 

With twenty thouſand kiſſes. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
rom camp to camp, 
Fire anſwers fire, and through their poly flames 


— 


” 


Each battle ſees the others umber'd face. Sp. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
Oer the mid pavement. | Gay. 

Pau. . /. probably from palm, victory; as 
trump from triumph] The knave of clubs. 

Ev'n mighty pam that Kings and queens o'er- 

threw, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 

To Pave. wv. a. [pamberare, Italian.] To 
glat ; to fill with food ; to ſaginate ; to feed lux- 
uriouſly. 

It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one 
ſick body in hand, of which the former would 
miaiſter all things meet to purge and keep under 
the body, the other to pamper and ftrengthen it 
ſuddenly again; whereof what is to be looked for 
but a mott dangerous relapſe ? Sperſ-r. 

You are more temperate in your blood 


That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpenre. 

They are contented as wel! with mean food, as 
thoſe that with the rarities of the earth do pumper 
their voracities. Sandys. 

Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to 
burſt, it brought thee to feed upon the air, and 
to ſtarve thy ſoul, only to pamper thy 1 


With food 
Diſtend his chine and Pam et him for ſport. Dryden. 
His lordſhip lolls within at eoſe, 
Vamp ing his paunch with foi eign rarities. Dryden. | 
To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall, | 


tion, ſcuſation remainiig; a prwation of fenfa-| 


PAN 


PA'MPAHLET. n. ſ..[ par un flu, Fr. Whencs 
this word is written anciently, and by Caxton, pu- 
dt.] A ſmall book; properly a book ſold un- 
bound, and only ſtitched. | 

Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written p.:mp"/t; ſtudiouſſy devis'd ? Shake. 

I put forth a fight pumpb/ct about the elements 
of architecture. 4 Matton. 

Since I bave been reading many Engliſh e. 

{:ts and tractates of the ſabbath, I hou nor! wy ve 
any treatiſe wherein the uſe of the common ſer- 
vice by the minifter, and the due frequenting 
thereof by the people, is once named among the 
duties or offices of ſanctiſying the Lord's-day. 
„ie. 

He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf 
and his miniſters for the not executing the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of ſome in printing 
Hen lets. Clutudin. 

As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 

His pen, to fave a finking nation, draws, 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 

Till pow'r diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamper into rags. Swift, 

To PAMPHLET. v. . [from the noun.] To 
write ſmall books. : 

I put pen to paper, and ſomething I have done, 
though in a poor pampblecting way. Havel. 

PAMPHLETEE KR, u. /, Ce A ſecrib- 
bler of ſmall books. 

The fquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe 
are called libellers, lampooners, and pamphlcteers. 


Tatler. 
With great injuſtice I have been pelted by 
pamphilteers. Swift. 


Toe Pax. v. 4. An old word denoting to cloſe 


or join together. linſwortb. 
Pas. 2 —.— Saxon. F 
1. A veflel broad and in which pro- 


viſions are dreſſed or kept. 
5 but to leap out of the pan into the 


Spunſer. 
The pliant brafs is laid py 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. 1. 


A. The part of the lock of the gun that hold 


Our attempts to fire the powder in the p 
of the pittol, ſucceeded eos Bk. 

3. Any thing hollow ; as, the brain pan. 

Paxact'a. =. . | panacts, Fr. a. An 
univerſal medicine. 

PAN ANNA. n. . An herb. Ainſworth, 

PA'NCAKE. . J. | pan and cake. Thin pudding 
baked in the frying- pan. 

A certain knight ſwore by his honour they were 
good pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the muſe 
tard was naught. - Shakeſpeare. 

The flour makes a very good pancake, mixed 
with a little wheat flour. Mortimer's Huſbands y. 

PAN ADA. IA. . from paris, bread} Foul 

Pax Ao. ſ made by boiling bread in water. 

Their diet ought to be very ſparing ; gruele, 
panados, and chicken broth. * iſeman's Sur "ys 

PaxcitaTICAL. adj. [241 and r. ng 
in all the gymnaſtick exerciſes. 

He was the molt pancraticalman of Greece, and, 
as Galen reporteth, able to perſiſt erect upon an 
oily plank, and not to be removed by the force of 
three meu. | Brow. 

PA'SCKEAS. n. . [cd, and wing] The parreas 
or ſweet bread, is a gland of the conglomerate 
ſort, ſituated between the bottom of the ſtomach 
and the vertebrz of the loins : it lies acroſs the 
abdomen, reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, 
and is ſtrongly tied to the peritonzum, from 
which it receives its common membranes. It 
weighs commonly four or five ounces. It is about 
fix fingers breadth long, two broad, and one thick. 
Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft and ſupple. Ewincy. 
© Pancara'TICK. adj. [from pancreas. ] Con- 
tained in the pancreas. | 

In man and viviparous the food 
moiſtened with the ſaliva is ficſt chewed, then 
ſwallowed into the ſtomach, and fo exacyated ing 


| Prime of the flock aud choiceſt of the ſtall. Pepe. 


- 


a inteſtines, where being mixed with the 3 
ay} 


PAN 
"and precreatick juice, it is further ſubtilized and 
eaſily finds its way in at the freight orifices of the 
lacteous veins. © Ray on the Ci cation. 

The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furniſhe\! 
the pancrzatic juice totemper its bitterneſs. Arbuth. 

Fac. I. q. corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from 

Pa'xsy. I party; panacea} A flower; a 
kind of violet. 

The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the 
8 mead 5 | 
Far violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head ; 
Pancics to pleaſe the fight, and caflia ſweet to 

ſmell. Dryden. 

The real eſſence of gold is as impoſſible for us 


to know, as for a blind man to tell in what flower | 


the colour of 2 hh is, or is not to be found, 
whilſt lie has fo idea of the colour of a par} 7 4 
c&c. 


From the brute beaſts humanity I learn'd, 

Aud inthe purſy's life God's providence Gs 
arte. 

Pa'xpret. n. /. { pande?1, Latin. | 

1. A treatiſe that comprehends the whole of 
any ſcience. 

It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would 
form a pand:& of their power and privileges, to 
de confirmed by the entire legiſlative MR 

wift. 
2. The digeſt of the civil law. 
PaxyE'X1cK. adj. ¶ wa; and e-] Incident to 
a whole people. 


4 
Thote inſtances bring a conſumption, under the 


notion of a pandemick or endemick, or rather ver- 
nacular diſeaſe to England. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
PA'NDER. ». /. | This word is derived from 
Pandarus, the pimp in the ſtory of Troijus and 
Crefida; it was therefore originally written pan- 
dar, till its etymology was forgotten. ] A pimp; a 
male bawd ; a procurer. An agent for the luſt or 
ill deſigns of another. 
Let him, with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber door 
- Whilit by a ſlave 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shak. Hen. V. 
Thou art the pander to her diſhonour, and 
.equally to me diſloyal. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
If ever you prove falſe to one another, ſince 1 
have taken ſuch pains to bring you together, let 
all pitiful goers between be called panes after my 
name. Shakeſpeare's Troilas and Creſſida. 
The ſons of happy Punks, the pander's heir, 
Are privileged | 
' To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. Dryd-n. 
Thou haſt confeis'd thyſelf the conſcious puurdar 
Of that pretended paſſion ; | 
A ſingle witneſs infamouſly known, 
Againſt two perſons of unquettion'd fame. Dryg. 
My obedient honeſty was made 
The pu to thy luſt and black ambition. Rowe. 
To P\/XDLR. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To pimp; 
to be ſubſervient to luſt or paiſion. | 
Proclaim no ſhame, 
| When the compulſive ardour gives the charge, 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon parders will. Shakeſpeare's Haml:t, 
Pa'SDrkLY. adj. | from pander. | Piniping ; 
pimplike. | 
Oh you parderiy raſcals! there's a conſpiracy 
againſt me. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
 PaxvievLa'rion. . f, _ | pandiculms, Lat.) 
The reſtleſs Rretching, and uneaſineſs that uſually 
accompany the cold fits of an intermitting fever. 
Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, 
produce in the nerves a pundjcul1115ny or oſcitation, 
or ſtupor, or cramp in the muſcles. Fioyer. 
PANE. u. 7. [ panrauy French. | 
1. A ſquare of glaſs. $ . 
hae letters appear'd reverſe thro' the pare, 
But in Stella's bright eyes they were plac'd right 
again. Sevift. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that ſingle 
 p-»2 than to all the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted. Pope. 
2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
0:her j i:ces. | 
Him all repute | 
Fer his device in handſoming a ſuit, 


- vs 


| 


PAN 


To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, 
Of all the court to have the bett conceit. Donne, 
PANEGY'/RICK. . J. [panigyrigue, French, 
S.] An elogy z an encomiaſtick piece. 
1he Athenians met at the ſepulchres of thoſe 
lain at Marathon, and there made funqyricti upon 


tiiem. Ituling. ſtect. 
That which is a ſatyr to other men muſt be a 
panegyrick to your lordſhip. Dryd-n. 


As he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent 
virtues, he miy be one of the greateſt men that 
our age has bred ; and leave materials for a .- 
gynck, nut unworthy the pen of ſome future Pli- 


ny. Pricr, 

To chuſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe 
increaſe, 

Shall pargy:ick reign, and cenſure ceaſe, Yung. 


PANEGYRIST. #. |, from panegyrick pon gy- 
vii, Fr.] One that writes praiſe ; encomiait. 

Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient 
panegyriſt in the time of Conſtantine the Great. 


Camden. | 


PA'XEL. u. f. [pancllum, Latin; pancau, Fr.] 
1, A ſquare, or piece of any matter inſerted 
between other bodies. 
The cht was all of cedzr, ſave that the fore 
end had panes of ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold. 
Bacon. 
Maximilian, his whole hiſtory is digeſted into 
twenty-four ſquare pencls of ſculpture in bas relief. 
Addi ſon on Italy. 
This fellow will join you together as they join 
wainſcot; then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
peel, and, like green timber, warp. Shakeſp. 
A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pane/ — 
Swift. 
2. [Panel, p.mel/um, Lat. of the French, fuwic, 
id eſt, pelli; or paneau, a piece or pane in Engliſh. | 
A ſchedule or roll, containing the names of ſuch: 
jurors, as the ſheriff provides to paſs upon a trial. 
And empannelling a jury, is nothing but the en- 
tering them into the ſheriff s roll or book. Corel. 
1hen twelye of ſuch as are indifferent, and 
are returned upon the principal panel, or the tales, 
are ſworn to try the ſame, according to evidence. 
Hak's Hifi. of England. 
PANG. ». /. [either from pain, or bang, Dutch, 
uneaſy.] Extreme pain; ſudden paroxy ini of tor- 
ment. 
Say, that ſome lady 
Hath for your Jove as great a pang of heart, 
As you have for Olivia. hakeſpeare's T. Night. 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin ! 


Shak-ſpeare. 
Suff rance made 55 
Almoſt each pan a death. Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
Earth trembl d from her entrails, as again 
In pang; and nature gave a ſecond groan, Ailton. 
ſuns pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 
nds Iris down, her fangs to mitigate. Deb. 
My ſon advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Paygs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryd. 


I will give way 
Addiſon. 


To all the pungs and fury of deſpair. 
Iſo the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pargs of death, and bite the ground. 
EE. Addiſon. 


Ah ! come not, write not, think not once of 


Nor ſhare one parg of all I felt for thee. © Pope. 

To Pax c. v. a. [from the noun.] To torment 
cruelly. 

If fortune divorce 
It from the bearer ; 'tis a ſuff 'rance panging, 
As ſoul and bodies parting. Shak jpeare. 
I grieve myſelf 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her, 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakej po es 
Pax iK. adj, [from Pan, groundleſs fears be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be ſent by Pan.] Violent without 
cauſe, applied to fear. 

The ſudden ſtir and panical fear, when chante- 


1 


\ 


2 


cleer was carried away by reynard. 


PAN 


Camden „ 
Which many reif ect to be but a parick terror, 
and men do fear, they juſtly know not what. 
: brown's Vulgar Lc. 
I left the city in a pan ct fright ; 
Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dry gen. 
PA'S1CK, . . ¶ m .] Aſudden fright with- 


out cauſe. i 
PANNADE. y 4 The curvet of a horſe. . 
PA'SNNEL. n. . | panneely Dutch; panean, Fr. 
A kind of ruſtick ſaddle. : - 
A pannel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. T0. 
His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides ſhow'd, 
Like furrows he himfelt ad plow'd ; 
For underneath the kit of panel, 
'T wixt every two there was a channel. Hud lus, 
PIN X EL. n. . The ſtumach of a hawk. if, 
PAN NI1CLEH. 
PAN N ICX. «. J. A plant. | 
The pawicle ie a plant of the millet kind, dif. 
fering from that, by the diſpoſition of the tliowefs 
and ſceds, which, of this, grow in a cloſe thick 
ſpike: it is ſowed in ſeveral parts of Europe, in 
the fields, as corn for the ſuitenance of the inha- 
bitants ; it is frequently uſed in particular places 
of Germany to make bread. Milly, 
September is drawn with a chearful counte- 
nance ; in his left hand a handful of millet, oats, 


and pannicl-, Peacbam, 
Fannick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment. 
Arbaihrt, 


Paxx!'tr. u. f, [panicr, Fr.] A baſket; a 
wicker veſſel, in which fruit, or other things, are 
carried on a horſe. 

The worthleſs brute 
Now turns a mill, or-drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two parmers, and a baker's wife. D⸗ yden, 

We have reſolved to take away their whole 
club in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them in a 
cupboard. Addijny 

PNG Lv. . . [ance] Complete ar- 


mour. 
In arms they ſtood 
Of golden parply, refulgent boſt ! 
Soon banded. Milton's Paradi': Leg. 
We had need to take the chriſtian pan, to 
put on the whole armour of God. Ry on the Cy, 
Pa'xsy. 2. ſ. A flower. See PAN Cr. 
To PANT. v. a. [,, old French. | 
1. To palpitate ; to beat as the heart in ſudden 
terrour, or after hard labour. 
Yet might her piteous heart be ſeen to part and 
quake, | Spenſer, 
Below the bottom of the great abyſs, 
There where one centre reconciles all things, 
The world's profound heart pant;. Craſhare 
If I amto loſe by ſight the ſoft pantings, which 
I have always felt, when I have heard your voice, 
pull out theſe eyes before they lead me to be un- 
zrateful. Tatlr. 
2. To have the breaſt heaving, as for want of 
breath. 
Pluto parts for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryd. 
Miranda will never have her eyes ſwell with fat- 
neſs, or part under a heavy load of fleth, till the 
has chaiged her religion. Law 
3. To play with intermiſſion. 
; _ The whiſp'ring breeze 
Pat; on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pape. 
4. To long; to wiſh carneſtly: with «fer 
or for, I 
They pant after the duſt of the earth, on the 
head of the poor. Amos, ii. 7. 
Who pants for glory, finds but ſhort repoſe, 
A breath revives him, and a breath COR 
opts 
PATT. 2. . [from the verb. ] Palpitation ; mo- 
tion of the heart. | | 
a Leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the parts triumphing, Shakeſfe 


PA'XTAL00N, n. /. [ pantalon, French.] A man's 
| garment anciently worn, in which the breeches 
Hanmer. 

The 


and ſtockings were all of a piece. 


P: A-P 


The ſixth age ſhifts 
Lato the lean and lipper'd pan { on, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide, Shak, 


The French we conquer'd once, 1 


Now give us laws for pantal;ons, 

The length of breeches and the gathers. Hadib. 
Pa'xTtss. 4. f. [dyſpnea.] The difficulty of 

breathing in a hawk. Ain feorth. 
Pax TH“ Ox. n, . [mwwJux.] A temple of all 


: . [rang bera, Lat. 
ASNTHER. * /. ; a, Lat 
t here, Fr.] A ſpotted wild AN a pard. Hwy 
An' it pleaſe yu majeſty, ; 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound. Shok-ſp. 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a guat's 
face, about his ſhoulder's a el. ſkin. Peach. 
The panther's ſpeckled hide, 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eãſy pride. Pope. 
PsSTILE. . /. A gutter tile. 
Pa'xT1INGLY, adv. | from panting. ] With pal- 
pitation. 
She heav'T the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſs d her heart. Shakeſp. 
PN T LER. . ſ. {pantier, French. ] The officer 
in a great family who keeps the br Hanmer. 
When my old wife liv'd, 
She was both par/ler, butler, cook. Shukeſp. 
He would have made a good — he would 
have chipped bread well. bak:ſp. Henry IV. 
Pa'xTOFLE. . .. [ pantoufle, Fr. pantofula, Ital.] 
A flipper. | 
Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn 
or tragick pantof/es of red velvet and gold, befet 
with pearls. 2 Peacham. 
PaxToOMIME, nf. [ war and juJu; 3 pantomime, 


r. 

1. One who has the power of univerſal mimick- 
ry: one who expreſſes his meaning by mute ac- 
tion; a buffoon. 6 

Not that I think thoſe pantomimes, 

Who vary action withthe times, 

Are leſs ingenious in their art, 

Than thoſe who duly act one part. Hudibras. 

2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited, only in geſture 
abd dumb ſhew. 

He put off the repreſentation of pantomime: till 
late hours on market-days. Arbuthnot. 

PAN T ox. n. . A ſhoe contrived to recover a 
narrow and hoof-bound heel. Farr. Di. 

PN I RV. . g. [ponnic, Fr. panarium, Latin.] 
The room in which proviſions are repoſited. 

The Italian artizans diſtribute the Kitchen, pan- 
try, bakehouſe under ground, Motten Architect. 

What work they make in the pantry and the 
larder. J. Eftrange. 

He ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old 
gipſy, once ina twelvemonth. Addif. Spec. 

Pay. u. ſ. [ papa, Ital. poppe, Dutch; paprila, 


8 
1. The nipple; the dug ſucked. 
Some were ſo from their ſource endu'd, 
By great dame nature, from whoſe fruitful pap, 
Their well-heads ſpring. | Sprnſer. 
Out ſword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus— 


Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop. Shek:ſp. | 


An infant making to the pups would preſs, 
And meets inſtead of milk, a fatling tear. Dryden. 
In weaning young creatures, the beft way is ne- 
ver to let them ſuck the paps. Ruy on the Creat. 
That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the ſame 
perſon, was proved, particularly by a mole under 
the Ff 
2. F made for infants, 
water. 
Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidn. 
The noble ſoul by age grows luſter ; 


with bread boiled in 


3- The! pul of fruit, ; 
Pf A. nf. [wanrus; papa, Latin] A fond 


dame for father, uſed in many languages. 


Artluthbnot. 


PAP | 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
and mamma. Swift. 


Para'cy. nf. [ papat, papaute,, Fr. from 
the pope.) Po ; office and digaity df 
ome 


biſhops o b 

Now there is aſcended to the Papary a per ſonage, 
that though he loves the chair of the papacy well, 
yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. Bacon. 

P“ AL. adj. | papal, French.] Popiſh ; be- 
longing to the pope; annexed to the biſhoprick of 

ome, 

The pope releaſed Philip from the oath, by 
which he was bound to maintain the privileges of 
the Netherlands; this papel indulgence hath been 
the cauſe of ſo many hundred thouſands Alain, 


Raleigh. 
PWeaw. u. ſ. [ papaya, low Lat. popuya, pu- 
payer, Fr.] A plant. 
The fair papaw, 


Now but a ſeed, preventing nature's law, 
In half the circle of the baſty year, 
Projects a ſhade, and lovely fruits does wear. 
; : Walter, 
PaPa'vrrovs. adj. | poprvercus ; from papaver, 
Lat. a poppy. ] Refenittine poppies. 
Mandrakes afford 2 pupaverms and unpleaſant 


PA'PER. ». 1. [ papier, Fr. popyriusy Lat.) 

1. Subſtance on which men write and print; 
made by macerating linen rags into water, and 
then grinding them to pulp aud ſpreading them in 
thin ſheets. 

I have ſeen her nalock her cloſet, take forth 
paper. : Shakeſpeare. 

2. Piece of paper. 

Tis as impoſſible to draw regular characters on 
a trembling mind, as on a ſhaking paper, Locke. 

3- Single ſheet printed, or written. It is uſed 
particularly of eflays or journals, or any thing 
printed on a ſheet. | Feui/le volante. | 

What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ? look ye how they change 


Their cheeks are paper. Shak. Henry V. 
4. It is uſed for deeds of ſecurity ; or bills of 
reckoning. 


He was ſo careleſs after bargains, that he never 
received ſcript of paper of any to whom he ſent, 
nor bond of any for performance of n, 

ell. 

Nothing is of more credit or requeſt, than a pe- 
tulant paper, or ſcoffing verſes. Ben Jonſon. 

They brought a pop-y to me to be ſign'd, Dryd. 

Do the prints and papers lie? Swift. 

Payer. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 

There is but a thin paper wall between great 
diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of 3 

Uurnct. 

To Pa“ ER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To regiſter. 

He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry : and his own letter 
Muft fetch in him he papers. Shak. IT x. VIII. 

PA'PERMAKER. 2. /. [ paper and maker.] One 
who makes paper. 

- Pa'PERMILL. . . | poper and .] A mill 
in which rags are ground for paper. 

Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; and con- 
trary to the king, and his dignity, thou haſt built 
a pufer-mill. Shakeſpeare. 

PaPE'SCEXT. adj. Containing pap ; inclina- 
ble to Pap. 7 

Demulcent, and of eaſy digeſtion, moiſtening 
and reſolvent of the bile, are vegetable ſopes ; as 
honey, and the juices of ripe fruits, ſome of the 
cooling, lacteſcent, pap:ſcent plants; as cichory 
and lettuce. Arbuthrot on Aliments. 

PAPVLIO. n. /. | Lat. up-, Fr.] A butter- 
fly ; a moth of various colours. 

Conjecture cannot eſtimate all the kinds of pa- 
pilics, natives of this ifland, to fall ſhort of three 
hundred. Ray. 
| PaPIL1oXA'Cfous. adj. ¶ from papilio, Lat. 

The flowers of ſome plants are called pupiliona- 


. | ceous by botaniſts, which repreſent ſomething of 


the figure of a butterfly, with its wings diſplayed : 


odour, whether in the leaf or apple. Br. Ful. Err. ly 


fitted to be nouriſh 


PAR 


of a diform figure: they are four in number, but 
joined together at the extremities ; one of theſe is 
afually larger than the reſt, and is erected in the 
middle of the flower, and by ſome called vexil- 
lum : the plants that have this flower, are of the 
leguminous kind; as peaſe, vetches, &c. Quincy. 

All leguminous plants are, as the learned ſays 
Papilionace aus, or bear butterflied fowers: Harte. 


| Parii.Laky. } adj. [ from ; Havin 
3 ward — ifs, . — 
of paps. 


Malphigi concludes, becauſe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which lie pa- 
pillar y parts, that in theſe the taſte lieth. Derbam. 

Nutritious materials that flip through the defec- 
tive papilliry ſtrainers. Blackmore, 

The pile inward coat of the inteſtines is ex- 
3 T. a 0 Arbuthnat on . 

P ST. n. .. e, Fr. ia, Lat.] One 
that adheres to the — — — and 
church of Rome. 

The principal clergyman had frequent confer- 
ences with the prince, to perſuade him to changes 
his religion, and become a i. Clarenden.. 

Paer's T1CAL, adj. | from papift.] Popiſh; ad- 
herent to popery. 

There are ſome pepiſtical practitioners among 


2 : 7 AID W. butgift:. 
Aris TRV. 3. /. J Popery ; the 
doctrine of the Aale be 

Papiſiry, as a ſtanding pool, covered and over- 
flowed all Erigland. Alcham's Schoolmaſter, 
A great number of pariſhes in England conſiſt. 
of rude and ignoraut men, drowned in papiftry. 

"bitgifte... 

Perors. adi. | pappifur, low Latin.) — 
that ſuft light down, growing out of the ſeeds of 
ſome plants; fuch as thiſtles, dandelyun, hawk- 
weeds, which buoys them up ſo in the air, that 
they can be blown any where about with the 
Wind: and, therefore, this diſtinguiſhes one kind 
of plants, which is called pappoſa, or pappom 
flores. vincy. 

Another thing argumentive of providence is, 
that pappors plumage growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and by that means diſſeminated far and 
wide. Ray on the Crentiom. 

Dandelion, and moſt of the papprus Kind, have 
long numerous feathers, by which they are wafted 
every way. Det tum. 

PA“ v. adj. [from pap.] Soft; ſucculent ;: 
eaſily divided. 

Theſe were converted into feny,. where the 
ground, being ſpungy, ſucked up the water, and 
the loofened earth ſwelled. into a ſoft and p 
ſubſtance. Burnt... 

Its tender and pappy: fleſh cannot, at once, be 
by folid diet. Ray on the Greats 
PR. 1. f. | Latin. ] State of equality; equi- 
ralence; equal value. This word is not elegaatly 
uſed, except as a term of traffick. 

Toeſtimate the por, it is neceſſary to know how 
much ſilver is in the coins of the two countries, by 
which you charge the bill of exchange. Locle. 

Exchequer bills are below par. Su iſt. 

My friend is the ſecond after. the treaſurer ; the 
reſt of the great officers are much upon a par. Si. 

PaRAKLE. adj. | parabilic, Latin.] Eafily pro- 
cured. Not in uſe. 

They were not well wiſhers-unto parable phy- 
fic, remedies eaſily acquired, who derived medi- 
cines from the phœnix. Browns. . 

PARABLE. . /. [maaeai; parabols, Fr.] A 
ſimilitude; a relation under which ſomething elſe - 
is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable, and fail. Number r. 

In the para of the taleuts, our Saviour plainly 


teacheth us, that men are rev according to + 
the improvements they make. Nea. 
What 15 thy ful ſome parable to me? : N 


My body is from all diſeaſes free. Dryden. 
PARABSOLA. . . ¶ Latin. ] 
The parata/a is a conick ſection, ariſing from a. 


and here the petela, or flower leaves, are always | 


cone's being cut by a. plane parallel te ene of its 
le, 


: PAR 


ſides, or parallel to a plane that touches one fide 
. of ths cone. : | Harris. 

Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or leſs than they ave now, at the ſame diſ- 
rances from the ſun, they would not have revolved 
in concentrick circles as they do, but have moved 
in hyperbolas or parabel:s, or in ellipſes, very ec- 
centrick. Es Bentley's Ser nns. 

ParasBo'LICAL.] adj. [ prrobolique, Fr. from 

Parano'11ck. } prag. 

. Expreſſed by parable or f militude. EY, 

Such from the text decry the parabobcal expoſi- 
tion of Cajetan.  Brazon's Vulgar Errous. 

The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as be- 
ing a paralolicul deſcription of God's vouchſafing 
to the world the invaluable bleſſing of the goſpel, 
- by the ſimilitude of a king. South, 

2. Having the nature or form of a parabola. 
[from paratols.] 

The pellucid coat of the eve doth not lie in the 
ſame ſuperfices with the white, but riſeth up a 
hillock above its convexity, and is of an hyperbo- 
lical or parabslical figure. . Ky. 

The incident ray will deſcribe, in the refracting 
medium, the parato/ick curve. Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 

Partano'L1CALLY. adv. [from parabolical.] 

1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. 

Theſe words, notwithitanding parabolically in- 
_ tended, adtnit no literal inference. Brown's V. Err. 
2. In the form of a parabola. 

Par4'3011sM. . /. In algebra, the diviſion of 
die terms of an equation, by a known quantity 
that is involved or multiplicd in the firſt term. 

Dif. 

PAIN. n, f. CS and 239] A pa- 
raboliform curve in geometry, whoſe ordinates 
are ſuppoſed to be in ſubtriplicate, ſubquadrupli- 
cate, &c. ratio of their reſpective abſciſſe : There 
15 znother ſpecies ; for if you ſuppoſe the parame- 
ter, multiplied into the ſquare of the abſciſſa, 
to be equal to the cube of the ordinate ; then 
the curve is called a ſemicubical par avoid. 

Harris. 

PARACENTE'STS. u. ſ. L wN, maguxatiu, to 
pierce ; parucenteſ, Fr.] That operation, where- 
by any of the venters are perforated to let out any 
matter; as tapping in a tympany. Quin y. 

Pax Act Nx TRIC AL. Zach. | Tex and are . De- 

PaRACE NT AIK. viating from circularity. 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in 
one of whoſe foci the ſun is, and, by a radius 

from the ſun, deſcribe equal areas in equa! times, 
we mult find out a law for the paracertrical motion, 
that may make the orbits elliptic. Choyne's P. Prin, 
PARADE. nf. C parade, Fr.] 

1. Shew ; oſtentation. | 

He is. not led forth as to a review, but as to a 
battle; not adorned for prud:, but execution. 

Gronwil:. 

Be rich; but of your wealth make no prac, 
At leaſt, before your maſter's debis are paid. 

2 Sift. 
2. Proceſſion ; aſſembly of pomp. 
The'rites perform'd, the puſon paid, 

In ſtate return'd the grand para, 

3. Military order, 

The cherubim ſtood arm'd 
To their night-wa'ches in warlike parade. Milton, 

4. Place where troops draw up to do duty and 
mount guard. —?8 8 

c. Guard ; poſture of defence. 

Accuſtom him to make judgment of men by 
their inſide, which otten fnews irfelf in little thinrs, 
vehen they are not in purud; and upon their guard. 

Locſte on FEaacatioh. 


" Swift 


- — 


PCNA Ufa. One Cagi. Example. 

Paras FA HAL. oj. from paradt/-,j Suiting 
paradiſe; making par: d ſe. : 

The antients expreis the ſituation of , 
earth in refer ace to the fea. Burnt's The of 1+ H. 

Such 2 mediocrity of heat would be fo far from 
 exaltne t gert taa more happy and paradi/tucal 
ate, that it would trn it to a barren wilderneſs, 

W,,dwnd's Natural Tijftory. 
Tre Finger is 2 Lind of braven, when we 
Wander zn 2 purad;fuced ſcene, among groves and 


"PAR 


gardens ; but, at this ſeaſon, we are like — 


poor firſt parents, turned out of that arreeable, 
though ſolitary life, and forced to look +buut for 
more people to help to bear our labours, to get 
into warmer houſes, and hive together in cities. 


Pope. 

PA'RADISE. ». ſ. [mugiwiuo&y ; poracdiſr, Fr. 

1. The bliſsful regions, in which the urſt pair 
was placed. | 

Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. 
2. Any place of felicity. 

Conſideration, like an angel, came, 

And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 

Leaving his body as a parad/, 

T” invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits: Shakeſp. 

If he thould lead her itito a fool's paradiſe, 

It were very groſs behaviour. Shut. ſprave. 

Why, nature, hower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh. . 

The earth 

Shall all be paradiſe, far happier place, 

Than this of Eden, and far lappier days. Milton. 

PA'RADOX. . . har, Fr. wee etnf Op, | 
A tenet contrary to received opinion; an allerticn 
contrary to appearance ; a poſition in appearance 
abſurd. 

A gloſſe there is to colour that paradox, and 
make it appear in ſhew not to be altogether un- 
reaſonable. Hooker. 

You undergo too ſtrict a paradox, 

Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shakeſp. 

'Tis an unnatural parade in the doctrine of 
cauſes, that evil ſhould proceed from guodnels, 

| liolyday. 

In their love of God, men can never he too at- 
fectionate: it is as true, though it may ſeem a pa- 
rade; that in their hatred of fin, men may be 
ſometimes too paſſionate. Sp att. 

*Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, though 
never ſo much addicted to paradaxes, to believe 
otherwiſe, but hat the whole is greater than the 
part; that contradictions cannot be both true; that 
three and three make fix; that four is more than 
three. Wilkins. 

Parapo'x1CAL. adj. [from paradsx.] 

1. Having the nature of a paradox. 

What hath been every where opinioned by all 
men, is more than parad»xica/ to diſpute. Hr own, 

Strange it is, how the curioſity of men, that 
have been active in the inftruction of beaſts, 
among thoſe many paradoxical and unheard-of imi- 
tations, ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak. 

| Broxon's Fulgar Erroars. 

Theſe will ſeem ſtrange and paradoxical to one 
that takes a proſpect of the world. No is. 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or not ions contrary 
to receis cd opinions. 

Pu . . adv, from priodox.] In a 
paradoxical manner; in a manner contrary to 
received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing ſingular puts them 
upon advancing paradoxes, and proving them as 
paradovically, they are uſually laught at. Collier. 

Paravo'XIcal NESS. n. . | from paradox. | 
State of being paradoxical. A © 

PartavoxvLoGY. 1. . [from paradox] The 
uſe of paradoxes. 

Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity, or un- 
avoidable paradoxo/ogy, ui put upon the attempter. 

YON. 


Alillon. 


Pax ad od. #. /. | ενννπν paragnges Fr.] A 
ficure whereb” + 1tter or iviable is added at the 


end of a word, without adding any thing to the 
fenrfeof it;: as „, © y. D;e. 
Pan n | rarog9n, from parage, equali- 


. ed 
ty, old French; pagde, Ital.] 


1. Amocel; à pattern; ſomething ſupremely |. 


excellc:.c. 
An angel! or, if not, 
An earthly pur . She care. 
Tunis was never graced before with ſuch a h 
ragon to their queen. Shale. Tee. 
2. Companion ; fellow. 
Alone he rode without his fager. 
To PA/RAGOS, v. 4. „ % Fr.] 


6+} 
— 


Spenſer, 


i. AK 


t. To compare; to parallel; to mention in 
competition. . 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore 
in a tablet, purpoſing to pragen the little one with 
Arteſia's length, not doubting but even, in tluit 
little quantity, the excellency of that would ſhine 
through the weakneis of the other. * Sidny. 


q I will give thee bloody teeth, 


If thou with Cæſar par: gan again 
My man of men. 
Proud ſeat 

Of Lucifer, ſo by ailufion call'd 

Of that bright ſtar to Satan pu .. Milton, 

2. Toequal; to be equal to. 

He hath atchiev'd a maid 
That poray ont deſcription and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 
Shukeſpeare. 
We will wear our mortal ſtate with her, 
Cat har ine our queen, before the primeſt creature 

That's parugmid i' th' world. Shak! ſpear e, 

PA'RAGRAPH. ». /. [ paragraphs Fr. wage- 
yewpi. | A dittinct part of a diſcourſe. 

Of his laſt paregraph, I have tranſcribed the 
moſt important parts. a. [f 
PAtaGKAPHICALLY. adv. | from raph, 
By paragraphs ; with diſtinet breaks „edc. 

PAR LL CT IAU. Nadi. | from parallax.) Per- 

PAN ALLACT ICE. I taining to a parallax. 

PA'RALLAX. . . .] The diſtance 
between the true and apparent place of the ſun, 
or any ſtar viewed from the ſurface of the earth. 

By what ſtrange parallav or optick ſkill 

Of viſion multiply'd. A Paradiſe Regained, 

Light moves from the ſun to us in about ſeven 
or eight minntes time, which diſtance is about 
70,000,000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizon- 
tal parallax of the tun to be about twelve ſeconds. 
| nf Optichs. 

PARALLEL. adj. | CLD -; parall , Fr.] 

t. Extended in the ſame direction, and preſery- 
ing always the ſame diſtance. 

Diſtorting the order and theory of cauſes per- 
pendicular to their effects, he draws them afide 
unto things whereto they run para/lel, and their 
proper motions would never meet together. 

Brown's Fulgar Eu. 

2. Having the ſame tendency. 

When honour runs paral/-/ with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed ; 
but when the dictates of honour are contrary to 
thoſe of religion and equity, they are the great de- 
pravations of human nature. Add: for, 

3. Continuing the retemblance throngh many 
particulars : equal; uke. 

The foundation principle of penrpateticiſm ie 
exactly parallel to an acknowledged nothing. Glow, 

I ſhall obſerve ſomething para/k to the wooings 
and wedding ſuit in the behaviour of perſons of 
ligure. Ali. 

In the para place before quoted. I Hay. 

Compare the words and plirafes in one place of 
an author, with the ſame in other places of rhe 
ſame author, which are generally called purad!e! 
places. tts. 

PAAL LTL. x. ſ. [from the adjeQive.] 

1. Line continuing its courſes, and ſtill remain- 


Shakeſpeare. 


ing at the ſame diſtance from another line. 


Who made the ſpider paral//s detign, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Prpes 
2. Line on he globe marking the latitude. 

z. Direction conformable to that of another 
line 

Diſſentions, like ſmall ſtreams, are ſirit begun, 
Scarce 4ecen they riſe, but gather as they run; 
So ines, that from their pur ule? decline, 
More they proceed, the more they {till disjoin. 

(:, F 1th, 

4. Reſemblance : conformity continued through 
mauy particulars; likeneſs. 

Such a retemblance of all parts, 
Life, Ceath, age, fortune, nature, arts 
She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 


Atl thew the world this par! & Denim. 


wirt earthly females and the moon, 
Sri. Mifer lazy. 
g. Com- 


All parralli!; exactly run. 


Swift, * 


** 


ree se wm. 


PAR 


7 Compariſon made. | 
he parallel holds in the gainleſsneſs, as well. as 
laboriouſneſs of the work. Decay of Fidy. 

A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
than by comparing and drawing a pura/tel between 
Lis own private character, and that of other per- 
ſons. Addiſon. 

6. Any thing reſembling another. 

Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldſt find thy 
parallel, go to hell, which is both the region and 
the emblem of ingratitude. South's Sermons. 

For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. ; 

To PARALLEL. v. 4. ¶ from the noun.] 

1. To place, fo as always to keep the ſame di- 
rection with another line, 

The Azores having a middle ſituation between 
theſe continents and that vaſt tract of America, 
the needle ſeemeth equally diſtracted by both, and 
diverting unto neither, doth parallel and place it- 
elf upon the true meridian, Brown, 

2. To keep in the ſame direction; to level. 

The loyal ſuflerers abroad became ſubjected to 
the worſt effect of baniſhment, and even there 
expelled and driven from their flights: ſo paral- 
ling in their exigencies the moſt inunediate ob- 
jects of that monſter's fur. Fell, 

His life is parallePd 
Ev'n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice. 
Shakeſpeare. 


* 


To correſpond to. 

hat he ſtretched out the north over the empty 
places, ſeeras to paralic/ the expreſſion of David, 
he ſtretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnct, 

4. To be equal to; to reſemble through many 

iculars. 

In the fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, ſud- 
den, vaſt and miſerable, as nothing can parallel in 
. Dryden. 

5. To compare. 

I parallel more than once, our idea of ſub- 
ſtance, with the Indian philoſpher's he-knew-not- 
what, which ſupported the tortoiſe. Lacke. 

PARALLE'LIS a. n. ſ. | paralldiſme, Fr. from 
parallel. ] State of being parallel. 

The parall:/iſm and due proportionated inclination 
of the axis of the earth. More Divine Dialogues, 

Speaking of the porall:/iſm of the axis of the 
earth, I demand, whether it be better to have the 
axis of the earth ſteady and perpetually parall:/ to 
itſelf, or to have it careleſsly tumble this way and 
that way. Ray on th» (reation, 

PARALLE'LOGRAM. „. /. [T4923 and 
7; purallelgrume, Fr.] In geometry, a right 
lined quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are 
parallel and equal. Harris. 

The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a 

arollelogram, or long figure, wherein only invert- 
ing the extremes, as it came out of the fire, we 
altered the poles. : Jirown. 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a pa- 
vall:logram, without knowing what relation it 
bears to the area of a triangle. Wats's Lgict. 
 PaxALLELOGRA/MICAL, adj. [from paraliclee 
jr -m.] Having the properties of a parallelogram. 

PARALLEL ED. . . | from parallclapipede, 
Fr.] A ſolid figure contained under ſix parallelo- 
grams, the oppoſites of which are equal and pa- 
rallel; or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is a parallelo- 
tram: it is always triple to a pyramid of the ſame 
baſe and height. Harris. 
Two priſms alK&e in ſhape I tied fo, that their 
axes and oppoſite ſides being parallel, they com- 
poſed a paraitelspiped. Newton's Opticks, 

Cryſtals that hold lead are yellowiſh, and of a 
cubic or parall:/opiped figure. Ii guru. 

PM ALO OAS NA. . . U, ; parabogiſme, 
Fr.] A faiſe argument. 

That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, 
like thoſe we obſerve in others, they have no gall 
at all, is a pw 4/991 / not admittable, a fallacy that 
Jwells not in a cloud, and needs not the ſun to ſcat- 
ter it. Breum Valgar Erreurs, 

Modern writers, making the drachma leſs than 
tne denarius, others equal, have been deceived by 
4 double paralogi/my in ſtanding too nicely upon | 


PAR 


the bare words of the ancients, without examin- 
ing the things. A. butbent. 

If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules given for the 
conſtructium of it, it is called a true argument ; if 
it difagree with theſe rules, it is a peralogiſm, or 
falſe argument. . Watts. 

PA'RALOGY. . ſ. Falſe reaſoning. 

That Methuſelah was the longeſt liver of all 
the poſterity of Adam, we quietly believe ; but 
that he muſt needs be ſo, is perhaps below paralgy 
to deny. Brown. 

PARALYSIS. [rexey; paralyſir, Fr.] A 


palſy. 
PARALY TICAL. ag. [from paralyſis ; paraly- 
PARALY'TICK. } tine, Fr.] Fatied; in- 
clined to palſv. 


Nought ſhall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, ſoſteſt work of heav'n, draws near 
Tothe cold ſhaking paralyiick hand, 

Senſeleſs of beauty. Pr:or. 

If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that goes 
to avy muſcle, that muſcle ſhall immediately loſe 
its motion ; which is the caſe of paralyticks. 

cr . 

The Cifficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, 
without any tumour after long diſeaſes, proceed 
commonly from a reſolution or paralytical diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts. Arbuthnot. 

Para'METER. 1. ſ. The latus rectum of a para- 
bola, is a third proportional to the abſciſſa and any 
ordinate; fo that the ſquare of the ordinate is al- 
ways equal to the rectangle under the parameter 
and abſcula : but, in the ellipſis and hyperbola, it 
has a different proportion. Harris, 

Pana ur. adj. | fer and mount.) 

1. Superiour ; having the higheſt juriſdiction 
as lord parameurt, the chief of the ſeigniory 
with 22. 

Leagues within the ſtate are ever pernicious to 
monarchies ; for they raiſe an obligation, pura- 
mount to obligation of ſovereignty, and make the 
king, tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 

The dogmatiſt's opinion aſſurance is paramount te 
argument. Glanville 

If ail power be derived from Adam, by divine 
inſtitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government; and therefore the poſitive laws 
of men cannot determine that which is itſelf the 
foundation of all law. Locke. 

Mankind, ſeeing the apoſtles poſſeſſed of a 
power plaialy paranmnt to the powers of all the 
known beings, whether angels or dæmons, could 
not queſtion their being inſpired by Gd. . 

2. Eminent ; of the higheſt order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet 
raiſed a ſtage higher in the midſt of a ſquare gal- 
lows, as a traitor parammat ; and a number of his 
cluef accomplices were banged upon the lower 


. PA'8aMOUR. nf. | par and amcur, Fr. 
1. A lover or wooer. 
Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, ; 
The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, | 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. Spenſer. 
No ſeaſon then for her 
To wanton with the ſun her luſty parammr. Milton. 
2. A miſtreſs. 
though not inelegant or unmuſical. 
Shall I believe 
That unſubRantial death is 2morous, 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his params #F Shakeſp. 
PAN LNA. 2. J. | Tv and wal; parorymphr, 
French. 


marriage. 
The Timnian bride 
Had not ſo ſoon prefer's 
Thy paranymy, worthlets to thee compar'd, 
Sugcetſor in thy bed. Milton's cigeniſies. 


It is obſolete in both ſenſes, | 


i. A brideman; one h leads the bride to her 


2. One why countenances or ſupports aucther. | 


PAR 


Sin hath got a paranymph and a ſollicitar, a. war- 
rant and un aloe Taylors Worthy A 

PARAPECM. u. . [ wagon, Kg 
drazen table fixed to e Alto 6s which laws and 
proclamations were anciently engraved : alfo a 
table ſet up publickly, containing an account of the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon, the ſeaſons of the year, &c. whence 
aſtrologers give this name to the table, on which 
they draw figures according to their art, Philips. 
Our forefathers, obſerving the courſe of the ſun, 
and marking certain mutations to happen in his 
progreſs through the zodiac, ſet them down in 
their parap gun, or aſtronomical canons. Brown. 

Pasa ET. . /. [ parapet, Fr. parapetto, Italian. ] 
A wall breaſt high. | 

There was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our 
mouth to reſtrain the petulancy of our words. 

Ben Jonſem. 

PaRAr HMO“ 18. n ſ. [nap ; paraphin/ey 
Fr.] A diſeaſe when the præputium cannot be 
MEN . , [Lat. paraphernas 

A A „ . . xs 
Fr. Erw. in the wy; 1 oy 4 

PARAPHRASE. ». /. | Tagupgary ; 70 
Fr.] A looſe interpretation; an EE in 
many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a ſe 
upon this ſtanding rectitude of nature, that was 
ready to enlarge itſelf into ſuitable determinations, 
upon all emergent objects and occaſions. South, 

In paraphraſe, or tranſlation with latitude, the 
author's words are not fo ſtrictly followed as his 
ſenſe, and that too amplified, but not altered: ſuch 
is Mr. Waller's tranſlation of Virgil's fourth Æneid. 

Dryden. 

To PA/RAPHRASE. v. 


a. [ parapbrafer, French g 
Tagwprefu.] To interpret ral = expreſſion; 
to tranſlate looſely. 


We are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our own 
words, to free ourſelves from the ignorance and 
malice of our adverſaries. Stilling flect. 

What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean, 

We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. 

i Dryden. 

Where tranſlation is irapraRicable, they may 
paraphraſe —But it is intolerable, that, under a pre- 
tence of paraphraſing and tranſlating, a way ſhould 
be ſuffered of treating authors to a manifeſt diſad- 
vantage. Felton on the Cl:ſſicks. 

P 


ARAPHRAST. . ſ. [ paraphraſie, Fr. neguppacic. ] 


A lax interpreter ; one who exp in many 
words. 

The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch, as fol- 
lowing a middle courſe between the rigor of lite- 
ral tranſlators and the liberty of paraphrafts, do, 
with great ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver the 
meaning. Hookers 


{tory round him. Bacon. The Chaldean farapbraſs renders Gerah by 
Pa'tamouNt. . ſ. The chief. Meath. Arbuthnot. 
In order came the grand infernal peers, | PARAPURA'STICAL. 2 from paraphraſe.} 

Midſt came their mighty param. Milton. | Partarura's TiC. } in interpretation 3 


not literal ; not v 
PAKAPHRENT'TIS. . . [wage and vying; pa- 
raphrenefie, Fr.] | 
Paraphreni/is is an inflammation of the diaphragm. 
The ſymptorns area violent fever, a maſt exquiſue 


pain increaſed upon infpiration, by which it is diſ- 


tinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt 
pain is in ex — 2 Lrbutbnt. 

PaxaqQue'To. . ſ. A little parrot. 

1 n. J. [ paraſanga.] A Perſian mea- 
ſure of length. 

Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of 
any ſpace without parts, inſtead thereof it makes 
uſe of the common meaſures, which, by familiar 
aſe, in each country, have imprinted themſelves on 
the memory; as inches and feet, or cubits and 
b. walan 7h, , 

PARASITE. . /. [ parafitz, Fr. paraſita, Lat.] 
One that frequents rich tables, and earns his wel- 
come by flattery. 

He is a flatterer, 

A paraſitr, a Keeper back of death, ; 

V ho gently would diffolve the bangs of life. 

Which falſe hopes lnger, Shake! re. 

Vo. II. N“. 32. 2 H Moſt 
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Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 
Courtcous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
Lou fools of fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he 
Was eating, ſaid, I ſee, that even Diogenes nou- 
Tiſheth paraſites. | Bacon. 
Thon, — PRs fear, 
Or like a fawning paraſite, obey'd ; 
Then to thyſelf acid the truth foretold. A. 
The people ſweat not for their king's delight, 
T' enrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite. Dryden. 
Para5t! TICAL.) adj. [ paraſuique, Fr. from 
Paras1'TiIC. } faraſitc.] Flattering ; wheed- 
ling. 
The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his para- 
ict preſentation. Hakewill on Providence. 
Some p.:ra/izict preachers have dared to call thoſe 


martyrs, who died fighting againſt me. King Chi. 


Pa'raSOL. nf. A ſmall canopy or umbrello 
cmried over the head, to ſhelter from rain and the 
heat of the ſun. Die. 


PaRASYNE'X1S. u. ſ. In the civil law, a conven. | 


ticle or valawful meeting. i, 
Te PxyruoiL. v. a. ¶ parboiuiller, French. ] To 
half boil ; to Hoil in part. | 

Parbeil two large capons upon a ſoft fire, by the 
ſpace of an hour, till, in effect, all the blood be 
gone. ; Bacon, 

From the ſea into the ſhip we turn, 
Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. 
ne, 
Like the ſcum, ſtarv'd men did draw, 
From parbeild ſhoes and boots. ne. 
Te PARBREAK,. v. . | brecker, Dutch.] To 
vomit. Obſolete. ö 
PU REAR. =. ſ. [from the verb.] Vomit. Ob- 
Tolete. 
Her filthy part cat all the place defiled has. Shen. 
PARCEL. 3. ſ. [ parcel/:, French; particuls, 
Latin.) 
t. A ſmall bundle. 
2. A part of the whole; part taken ſeparately. 
Women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 

In parceli, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him. Shakeſpeare. 
I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dela: e; 

Whereof by pareeli ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not diſtinctively. Shakejpeare's Othello, 

An inventory thus importing, 

The ſeveral parc-/5 of his plate, his treaſure, 

— ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold. SH. 

"ith what face could ſuch a grent man have 
begged ſuch a parce! of the crown lands, one a vaſt 
ſum of money, another the forfeited eſtate ? Daver. 

I have known penſions given to particular per- 
ſons, any one of which, if divided into ſmaller par- 
celi, and diſtributed to thoſe who diſtinguith them- 
ſelves by wit or learning, would anſwer the end. 
SToift, 

The ſame experiments ſucceed on two parc/s of 
the white of an egg, only it grows ſomewhat 
thicker upon mixing with an acid. Arbuthret. 

3. A quantity or maſs. 

What can be rationally conceived in ſo tranſpa- 
rent a ſubſtance as water for the production of 
| theſe colours, beſides the various ſizes of its fluid 
and globular parcels. Newton. 

4. A number of perſons :in contempt. 

This youthful parcel 

Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing. Sb. 

5. Any number or quantity : in contempt. 
They came to this concluſion 5 that, unleſs 
they could, by a par cel of fair words and pretences, 
engage them into a confederacy, there was no 
good to be done. L'Eſirange. 

To PARCEL. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To divide into portions, a 

K they allet and parcel out ſeveral perfeRions to 
ſeveral deities, do they not, by this, aſſert contra- 
ditions, making deity only to ſuch a meaſure per- 
feft ? whereas adeicy implies periection beyond all 
meaſure. South. 

Thoſe ghoſtly Kings would prrcel out my pow'r, 
And all the fatnef of my land devour. Dryden. 

2. To make up into a mats, 


; 


„* 
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What a wounding ſhame, that mine own ſervant 
ſhould perre! the ſum of my diſgraces by addition 
of his envy! Shakeſpeare. 

PA'RCEXER. . ſ. [In common law.] When one 
dies poſſeſſed of an eſtate, and having iſſue only 
daughters, or his ſiſters be his heirs ; ſo that the 
lands deſcend to thoſe daughters or ſiſters : theſe 
are called parceners, and are but as one heir. Di 7. 

P&A/RCENARY. #. ſ. | from parſonier, Fr.] A hold- 
ing or occupying of land by more perſons pro in- 
diviſo, or by joint tenants, otherwiſe called co- 
parceners : for if they refuſe to divide their com- 
mon inheritance, and chuſe rather to hold it jointly, 
they are ſaid to hold in parcinarie. Corvel. 

To PARM. v. a. [from man, ſays Junius; 
from percoguo, ſays Skinner; neither of them ſeem 
ſatisfied with their conjecture : perhaps from pe- 
ruftus, burnt, to peruſt, to parch ; perhaps from 
parchment, the effect of fire upon parchment being 


almoſt proverbial. ] To burn flightly and ſuper- |. 


ficially ; to ſcorch ; to dry up. 
Hath thy fiery heart ſo parch thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall? Shakeſpeare. 
Did he ſo often lodge in open field 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
To conquer France ? Shakeſpeare's Hen, IV. 
Torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to porch that temperate clime. 
I'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, pait relief 
Of tears; parch'd up and wither'd with my grief. 
D yden. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one 
hemiſphere would be condemned to perpetual cold 
and darkneſs, the other continually roaſted and 
parched by the ſun beams. Ray. 
The Syrian ſtar 
With his ſultry breath infects the ſky ; 
The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above 


us fry. Dryden. 


Milton. 


Full fifty years 

I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, | 

And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. Rowe, 

The ſkin grows parched and dry, and the whole 
body lean and meagre. Blackmore. 

A man diſtreſſed with thirſt in the parched 
places of the wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but 
finds no water. Roger, 

To PARCH. v. u. To be ſcorched. 

We were better parch in Africk ſun, 

Than in the pride and falt ſcorn of his eyes. Sh. 

If to prevent the acroſpiring, it be thrown thin, 
many corns will dry and parch into barley. Afortim. 
PxRCHMENT. . ſ. [ parchemin, French; perga- 
mena, Latin. ] Skins dreſſed for the whiter. Among 
traders, the ſkins of ſheep are called parchment, 
thoſe of calves vellum. 
Is not this a lamentable thing, that the ſkin of 
an innocent lamb ſhould be made parchment ; that 


parchment, being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a man? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

In the coffin, that had the books, they were 

found as freſh as if newly written, being written 

in parchm-nt, and covered with watch candles of 

Wax. / 

Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew, 

We ſhrink like parchment in conſuming flame. Dry. 

PA/RCHMENT-MAKER. n. ſ. | parchment and 
mak:r.}) He who dreſſes parchment. 

Latin.] The 


Pao. u. . ¶ par dis, par dalis, 
Pak DALR. leopard; in poetry, any of the 
ſpotted beafts. 


The pard.:ls ſwiſt, and the tyger cruel. Spenſer, 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer's calf ; 
As p.ard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon. 

Shak:ſpeare. 
Ten brace of grey-hounds, ſnowy fair, 
And talt as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around 


his chair, . 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the 
bear. : 


Dr 
To PA'RDON. v. a. | pardonner, French. ] : 
1. To excuſe an offender. 
When I behe!d you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, I parden'& you. 
2. To forgive a crime. 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 4 


to dreſs the horſes hoofs when they are ſhave 
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I will pardon all their iniquities. Teremiah 
Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, 
But they ne er pardon who commit the wrong. 


Dryden 
3- Toremit a penalty. 
T0 thou may'ſt ſee the diff'rence of our 
pirit, | 

I pardon thee thy life before thou aſk it. SH. 

4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or flight 
apology. 

Sir, par dom me, it is a letter from my brother. Sh. 

Px/xnox, . . | pardon, Fr. from the verb.] 

t. Forgiveneſs of an offender. 

2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. 

He that pleaſeth great men, ſhall get pardon for 
iniquity. Eciluſ. xx. 27. 

A ſlight pamphlet, about the elements of arch 
tecture, hath been entertained with ſome pardr 
among my friends. "tons 
But infinite in pardon is my judge. Milton. 

What better can we do than proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears. 


Wat'ring the ground ? iltone 
There might you ſee 

Indulgencies, diſpenſes, pur dans, bulls, 

The ſport of winds. Milton. 


3- Remitſſion of penalty. 

4. Forgiveneſs received. 

A man may be ſafe as to his condition, but, in 
the mean time, dark and doubtful as to his appre- 
henfions : ſecure in his dan, but miſerable in 
the ignorance of it; and fo paſſing all his, days in 
the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitude of hopes and 
fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing 
whither he goes. South's Sermons, 

5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from 
puniſhment. . 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never ice his pardn. Shakeſpeare. 

PAa'xkDoNABLE. adj. | pur dinable, Fr. from par- 
don.} Venial z excuſable. 

That which we do being evil, is notwithſtand 
ing by ſo much more pardonab/:, by how much the 
exigencies of ſo doing, or the difficulty of doing 
otherwiſe, is greater, unleſs this neceſſity or difti- 
culty have originally riſen from ourſelves. Hooker. 

A blind man fitting in the chimuey-corner is 
pardonabl: enough, but ſitting at the helm, he is in- 
tollerable. South, 

What Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek 
or Latin, will believe me, when we confeſs we 
derive all that is pardorable in us from ancient foun- 
tains ? Dryden, 

PA'KDONABLENESS. . /. [ from pardonable,] Ve- 
nialneſs; ſuſceptibility of pardon, 

Saint John's word is, all fin is tranſgreſſion of 
the law ; Saint Paul's, the wages of fin is death? 
put theſe two together, and this conceit of the na- 
tural pard-nab/cn:ſs of fin vaniſhes away. Hall, 

PA'RDONABLY, adv. | from pardomable.] Ve- 
nially ; excuſably. 

I may judge when I write more or leſs pardon- 

7. Dryden. 

PA/RDONER. ». f. from parden.] 

1. One who forgives another, 

This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch fin, 

For which the pardoner himſelf is in. Shaksſpeares 

2. One of the fellows that carried about the 
pope's indulgencies, and fold them to ſuch as 
would buy them, againi/t whum Luther incenſed 
the people of Germany. Corel, 

To PARE. v. a. | This word is reaſonably deduced 
by Skinner from the French phraſe, pare» les ongl's 

b 
the farrier : thus we firſt ſaid, pare your nails 
and from thence transferred the word to general 
aſe.] To cut off extremities of the ſurface ; to 
cut away by little and little; to diminiſh, If pare 
be uſed before the thing diminiſhed, it is followed 


den.] immediately by its accufative ; if it precedes the 


thing taken away, or agrees in the paſſive voice 
with the thing taken away, as a nominative, it 
then requires a particle, as, away, of 

The creed of Athanafius, and that ſacred hymn 
of glory, than which nothing doth ſound more 
heavenly 
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heavenly in the ears of faithful men, are now reck- |. 


oned as ſuperfluities, which we muſt in any caſe 
pare away, leit we cloy God with too much ſervice. 
Hooker. 
I have not alone 
Imploy'd you where high profits might come 
home; 
But par'd my preſent havings to beſtow 
My — upon you. Sh ep. Hen. VIII. 
I am a mau, whom fortune hath cruelly 
ſcratch'd. 
— Tis too late to p her nails now. Shak: /prare. 
The lion, mov d with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws all * away. Shak. 
The king began to pe a little the privilege of 
the clergy, ordaining that clerks convict ſhould 
be burned in the hand. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin, 
He puer his apple, that will cleanly feed. Her bert. 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt 
\ Firſt look into his own, he muſt pare e u hatſoe- 
ver is amiſs, and not without holinefs approach to 
the holieſt of all holies. Taylor. 
All the mountains were pared off the earth, and 
the ſurface of it lay even, or in an equal convex- 
ity every where with the ſurface of the fea. Burnet. 
The moſt poetical parts, which are deſcription 
and images, were to be away, when the 
body was ſwollen into too large a bulk for the re- 
preſentation of the ſtage. Dryden, 
The ſword, as it was juſtly drawn by us, fo 
can it ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, 'till the power of 
the great troubler of our peace be ſo far pared and 
reduced, as that we may be under no appreheaſi- 
ons. Atter bat v. 
'Twere well if ſhe would par: her nails. Pope, 
Partco'rICK. adj. . Having the 
power in mediciue to comfort, mollify and affuage. 


Di#. 
' PARE/NCHYMA. =./. [ 


| ele- A ſpongy 
or porous ſubſtance; in phyſick, a part through 
which the blood is ſtrained for its better fermen- 


tation and perfection. Dich. 
Pax kN CV MATOUsG. 4 [from parenchyma.] 
PakENCHY'MOUS, elating to the paren- 


chyma ; ſpongy. 

Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant, hart's-tongue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper- corn. Now the 
covers and true body of each ſeed, the parmcbyma- 

tous and ligneous parts of both moderately multi- 
plied, atford an hundred thouſand millions of 
formed atoms in the ſpace of a pepper-corn. Grew. 

Thoſe parts, formerly reckoned parmcbymators, 
are now found to be bundles of exceedingly ſmall 
threads. Che 

Paatxx'T Ick. [Ttexwnd;.] Hortatory. 

PaK“ N ESIS. 1. /. Lerne. Perſuaſion; ex- 
hortation. Dir. 

PARENT, . ſ. [ Parent, Fr. parent, Lat.] A 
father or mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as 
their parent, and all well-ordered coramonweales 
to love her as their chiefeſt ſtay. Iioker. 

His cuſtom was, during the warmer ſeaſon of 
the year, to ſpend an hour before evening-prayer 
in catechifing ; whereat the pars and older ſort 
were wont to be preſent. Fell. 

As a pablick parent of the ſtate, 
My juſtice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dry. 
in vain on the diſſembl'd mother's tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perſuaſion hung ; 
And real care in vain and native love 
In the true por-xt's panting breaſt had ſtrove. Prior. 

PA'R6C> TAG. . /, C, Fr. from parent. | 
Extraction ; birth; condition with reſpect to the 
rank of parents, : 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 
Of fair demeaſns, youthful and nobly allied. Sb. 
1hough men eſteem thee low of parentage, 
Thy father is th' et-rnal King, lten, 
To his levee go, 
And fro n Himſelf your parentage may eyes 
We find him not only boaſting of his pr extage 
28 an Ifraelite at large, but particularizing his da- 
ſcent frora Benjamin. Alttorbury, 


b 
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Panr/xT AL, adj. [from paent.] Becoming pa- 


rents ; pertaining to parents, 

It overthrows the careful courſe and parental 
proviſion of nature, whereby the young ones newly 
excluded, are ſuſtained by the dam. Brown's V. E. 

Theſe eggs hatched by the warmth of the ſun 
into little worms, feed without any need of pa- 
rental care. Der 

Young ladies, on whom al controul ſits 
heavily, give a man of intrigue room to think, that 
they want to be parents. Clariſſa. 

ParENTA'T10N. . /. from ento, Lat.] Some- 
thing done or ſaid in honour of the dead. 

PARENTHESIS. »n. /. rentbeſe, Fr. 
and ri] A — . 1 in en 
ſentence, as that it may be taken out, without in- 
juring the ſenſe of that which incloſes it: being 
commonly marked thus, (). 

In vain is my perſon excepted by a parete of 
words, when ſo many are armed againſt me with 
ſwords. King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained ſtrange 
and incredible accounts; he is ſeldom mentioned, 
without a derogatory parent, in any author. 

Brown's Vu/gar Errours. 
Thou ſhalt be ſeen, 

Tho' with ſume ſhort parentbeſis between, 

High on the throne of wit. 

Don't ſuffer every occaſional thought to car 
you away into a long parentheſis, and thus ftretch 
out your diſcourſe, divert you trom the point 
in hand. Watts's Lopick. 

PARENTHE'TICAL, adj. [ from parentheſi;.] Per- 
taining to a parentheſis. 

PARKER. 3. /. ¶ from pare.] An inſtrument to 
cut away the ſurface. . 

A hone and a parer, like ſole of a boot, 

To pare away graſſe, and to raiſe up the root. Tu. 

PA'kERGY. 2. f. [Tee and ge.] Something 
unimportant ; ſomething done by the by. 

Scripture being ſerious, and commonly omit- 
ting ſuch parergi-s, it will be unreaſonable to con- 
demn all laughter. Brown. 

PA'RGET. . /. Plaſter laid upon roofs of 
rooms. 

Gold was the pargit, and the cieling bright 
Did ſhine all ſcaly with great plates of gold ; 

The floor with jaſp and — was dight. N 

Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaſter 
or parget: the finer ſpaad. Wo:dward. 

9 PA'KGET. v. a. | from the noun. ] To plaſter; 
to cover with plaſter. 

There are not more arts of diſguiſing our cor- 
poreal blemiſhes than our moral ; and yet, while 
we thus paint and parget our own deformities, we 
cannot allow any the leaſt imperfeRion of ano- 
ther's to remain undetected. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Pa'aGETER, . /. [from pargt.] A plaſterer. 

PaRUE“L ION. . ſ. | we And d.] A mock ſun. 

To negle& that ſupreme reſplendency, that 
ſhines in God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it, 
that we ſo doat on in the creature, is as abſurd, as 
it were for a Perſian to offer his ſacrifice to a par- 
lion, inſtead of adoring the ſun. oyle. 

Part!'sTAL. adj. [from paries, Latin. ] Conſti- 
tuting the ſides or walls, 

The lower part of the para, and upper part 
of the temporal bones were fractured. Sharp's Sur. 

ParYETARY. nf. [ parictaire, Fr.] An herb. 

Ainſeworth. 

PAIN. *. . [from pare,] That which is 
pared off any thing ; the rind. ' 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe+ and 
conſumes itſelf to the very pare. Shae ſpeare, 

To his gueſt, tho' no way ſparing, : 

He eat himſelf the rind and parirg, Pepe. 

In May, after rain, pars oft the furface of the 
earth, and with the paring: raife your hills high, 
and enlarge their breadth. Mortemer”s Huſbandry, 

Pa'rrs, u. h pear An herb. nſw. 

PA'RISH. ». / [ parcebia, lou Lat. poroiſe, Fr. 
of the Greek Tea in, i. g. acc um e t, ace 
colatus, ſacra vicira. The particular charge of a 
ſecular prieſt. Every church is ether cathedral, 
conventual, or parochial : cathedral is that wherg 
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ventual conſiſts of regular clerks, proſeſſing ſome 
order of religion, or of a dean and chapter, or 
other college of ſpiritual men: parochial is that 
which is inſtituted for ſaying divine ſervice, and 
adminiſtring the holy ſacraments to the people, 
dwelling within a certain compaſs of ground near 
unto it. Our realm was firſt divided into pariFes 
by Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
year of our Lord 636. Convel. 
Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieſt 
man in a pariſh. Sidney. 
By the Catholick church is meant no more than 
the common church, into which all ſuch perſons 
as belonged to that pa, in which. it was built, 
were wont to congregate. Pearſmn, 
The tythes, his pa ſh freely paid, he took ; 
But never ſu'd, or curs'd with bell or book. Dryd:n. 
PMs MH. adj. 
1. Belonging to the pariſh; having the care of 
the pariſh. 
A pas iſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend and religious man. D 
ot pari/h clerk, who calls the pſalms ſo clear, 
Cay. 
The office of the church is performed by the 
furiſh prieſt, at the time of his intermeny. Ayliffe, 
man, after his natural death, was not capable 
of the leaſt "gt office. Arb. and Pop:'s Mart. Sc. 
The par; allowance to poor people, is very 
ſeldom a comfortable maintenance. Law, 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. 
The ghoſt and the pariſh girl are entire new 
IS. Gay, 
Parr'sH1ONER. n.f. ¶ paroifſien, Fr. from — 
ri/þ. ] One that belongs to the pariſh. 
I praiſe the Lord for you, and ſo may my pa- 
riſhioners ; for their ſons are well tutored by you. 


Shake Go 
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Valentine, whoſe day this is, 

All the air is thy dioceſe ; 

And all the chirping choriſters 

And other birds are thy par:;ſboners, Domes, 

In the greater out pariſhes, many of the p 

ioneri, through neglect, do periſh. Graurt. 
I have depoſited thirty marks, to be diſtributed 

among the poor pariſhioners. Addiſ. Spe tatar. 
PARITOR. . , | for apparitor.] A beadle; a 

ſummoner of the courts of civil la w-. a 
You ſhall be ſummoned by an hoſt of paritours ; 

you ſhall be ſentenced in the ſpiritual court. 


PRI Tv. . /. ite, Fr. paritas, Lat. ua- 
lity; — Al hy ] Eq 
We may here juſtly tax the diſhoneſty and 
ſhamefulneſs of the mouths, who have upbraided 
us with the opinion of a certain ſtoĩcal parity of 
fins. | Halh 
That Chriſt or his apoſtles ever —_— to 
fet up ſuch a parity of preſbyters, Md in ſuch a 
way as thoſe, Scots endeayour, I think is not very 
diſputable. King Charles, 
Survey the total ſet of animals, and we may, in 
their legs or organs of progreſſion, obſerve an 
equality of length and parity of numeration ; not 
auy to have an odd leg, or the movers of one ſide 
not exactly anſwered by the other. Brown, 
Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited 
Socrates to the diſcovery of ſuch an invention, 
might fall in with that man that is of a perfect 
rity with Socrates. | | ale, 
Their agreement, in eſſential characters, makes 
rather an identity than a parity. Glanville, 
Women could not live in that ty and equa» 
lity of expence with their huſbands, as now they 
do. N Graunt, 
By an exact parity of reaſon, we may argue, if a 
man has no ſenſe of thoſe kindneſſes that paſs up- 
on him, from one like himſelf, whom he ſees 
and knows, how much leſs ſhall his heart be at- 
feed w u che grateful ſcute of his favours, whom 
he cqnverſes witli only by imperfect ſpeculations, 
by the diſegurſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of 
faith ? South. 
PARK. = /. fpeanpuc, Sax. pare, French.) A 
piece of ground mcloſed and ftored with wild 
mau may have by pro- 


there is 3 biſhop ſeated, ſo called a cathedra : cone | beaſts of chaſe, 2 
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ſcription or the king's grant. Manwood, in his 
foreſt law, defines it thus: a park is a place for 
privilege for wild beaſts of venery, and alfo for 
other wild beaſts that are beaſts of the foreſt and 
sf thechaſe: and thoſe wild beaſts are to have a 
firm peace and protection there, ſo that no man 
may hurt or chaſe them within the park, without 
licenſe of the owner: a park is of another na- 
ture, than either a chaſe or a warren; for a park 
muſt be incloſed, and may not lie open; if it 
does, it is a good cauſe of ſeizure into the king's 
hands: and the owner cannot have action againſt 
ſuch as hunt in his park, if it lies open. Corel. 

We have parks and incloſures of all ſorts of 
beaſts and birds, which we uſe not only for view 
or rareneſs, but likewiſe for diſſections and 2 

; acon. 
To PaRk. v. a. [from the noun. ] To incloſe as 
in a park. 

How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
| Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 


h Shakeſpeare. 
PA'RKER. 7. /, [from park. ] A park-keeper. 

5 d Ainſworth, 

PARKLEAVES. v. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 


Pax LE. . ſ. [from parler, French.] Converſa- 
tion; talk; oral treaty; oral diſcuſſion of any 
thing. 

| Of all the gentlemen, | 

That every day with par e encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? Shakeſp. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general par /c. 

Shak-ſpeare. 

The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 

Of combination, cunningly betray'd. Daniel. 
Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 

To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words? 

I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt meet, 

Give me my arms. © Note Ambitious Stepmother. 
To PA'RLEY. v. n. [from parler, French. ] To 

treat by word of mouth; to talk; to diſcuſs any 

thing orally. It is much uſed in war for a meet- 

ing of enemies to talk. 5 
A Turk deſired the captain to ſend ſome, with 

hom they might more conveniently a = 

. molles's Hiſtory. 
He parkys with her a while, as imagining ſhe 
would advife him to proceed. rome. 
Pa'kLEY. u. ſ. [from the verh.] Oral treaty ; 
talk; conference; diſcuſſion by word of mouth. 
Seek rather by par /:y to recover them, than by 
the ſword. Sidney, 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no parlcy : 

A rotten caſe abides no handling. Shakeſpeare. 
Summon a party, we will talk with him. Shak. 
Let us reſolve never to have any parl-y with 

our luſts, but to make ſome conſiderable progreſs 

in our repentance. Calamy. 

Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in the 

moſt trivial things, he pronounced as treaſon to 
ourſelves, as well as unto God. Fell. 
No gentle means could be eflay'd ; 

Twas beyond p when the ſiege was laid. Dry. 
Force never yet a generous heart did gain; / 

We yield on parlcy, but are ſtorm'd in vain. Dryd. 
Yet when ſome better fated youth | 

Shall with his am*rous par {cy move thee, 
Reflect one moment on his truth, En 

Who, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. Prior, 

PARLIAMENT. . /. | parkam-ntun, low La- 

tin; parlament, French. | In England, is the aſ- 

ſembly of the king and three eſtates of the realm ; 
namely, the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, 
and coramons, for the debating of matters touch- 
ing the commonwealth, efpecially the making and 
correcting of laws; which atſembiy or court is, 
of all others, the higheſt, and of greateſt autho- 
rity. Cowel, 


The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parhament. Shakeſprare. 
Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parl:amert houſe. Shak. 
The true uſe of pur liaments is very excellent; 
and be often called, aud continued as long as is 


neccllary. : | BÞacen | 
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T thought the right war of parliaments the mo 
ſafe for my crown, as pleaſing to my people. 
King Charles. 

Theſe are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial 
ſtood for parliament men, we know who would 
carry it. Dryden 

ParRLiame/NTARY. adj, [from par liament. 
Enacted by parliament ; pertaining to parlia- 
ment. ; 

To the three firſt titles of the two houſes, or 
lines, and conqueſt, were added two more ; the 
authorities parliamentary and papal. Bacon. 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had 
their original by parkamentary acts or conſtitutions, 
made in writings by the King, lords, and com- 
mons. ; Nals. 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without par- 
liamentary ſecurity, 1 think to be dangerous and 
illegal. Swift. 

Pa'2LOUR. me ſ. [parkir, French; Pas lator io, 
Italian. ] | 

I. A room in monaſteries, where the religious 
meet and converſe. 

2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 
gantly furniſhed for reception or entertainment. 

Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to 
go about the building of an houſe to the God of 
heaven, with no other appearance than if his end 
were to rear up a Kitchen or a parlour for his own 
uſe ? | Hooker, 

Back again fair Alma led them right, 

And ſoon into a goodly par brought. Spenſer. 

It would be infinitely more ſhameful, in the 
dreſs of the kitchen, to receive the entertainments 


of the par hour. South, 
Root and fides were like a parhur made 
A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. Dryden, 


The firſt, forgive my verſe if too diffufe, 
Perform'd he kitchen's and the pa» lour's uſe ; 
The ſecond, better bolted and immur'd, 
From wolves his out-door family ſecur'd. Haste. 

PA'RLOUS. adj. Annes might ſeem to come 
from parler, Fr. to ſpeak ; but Junius derives it, 
I think, rightly, from perilous, in which ſenſe it 
anſwers to the Latin wmprobus.] Keen; ſprightly ; 
waggiſh. wat 

Midas durſt communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of ſtate ; 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 
As paſſing prudent, and a ar wit, Dryden. 

Pa/rLoUSNESS. n. ſ. | from parlaus.] Quickneſs ; 
keenneſs of temper. 

Parma'ciTTY, tn. ſ. Corruptedly for /parma 
ceti. Ages th. 

Pa/rxEL. a. ſ. [ The diminutive of Pu. 
A punk; a ſlut. Obtolete. Seinner. 

PaRo'CHIAL. adj. | parocbialis, from parochia, 
low Latin. ] Belonging to a pariſh. 

The married ſtate of patechial paſtors hath 
given them the opportunity of ſetting a more ex- 
at and univerſal pattern of holy living, to the 
people committed to their charge. Attervur y. 

PA'RODY. n. . [ parodie, Fr. gdf. A kind 
of writing, in which the words of an author or 
his thoughts are taken, and by a flight change 
adapted to fome new purpoſe. 

The imitations of the ancients are added to- 
gether with ſome of the parodies and alluſions to 
the moſt excellent of the moderns. * 

To P:/xopy: v. a. | fparodier, Fr. from parody. | 
To copy by way of parody. | 

I have tranſlated, or rather parodi-d, a poem of 
Horace, in which I introduce you adviſing me. 

Pe. on 

Paro'NvMoUsS. adj. | Trgwypacg. ] Refembling 
another word. : 

Shew your critical learning in the etymology 
of terms, the ſfynonimous and the puronymous or 
kindred names. | Watts. 

PARO Lu. », J. | parole, French.] Word given 
as an affurance ; promiſe given by a priſoner not 
to go away. 

Love's votaries enthral each other's ſoul, 

Till both of them live but upon parole. Chavdand, 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in 


love; becauſe I have a ſcruple whether you can pay it over perfectly. 
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keep your parole, if you become a priſoner to the 
ladies. Swift, 

ParRoNOMA'STA. n. ſ. ¶ gνiαν . A rhetorical 
figure, in which, by the change of a letter or ſyl- 
lable, ſeveral things are alluded to. It is called, 
in Latin, agnominatio. Dit. 

PY ET. . J. ¶ parroguit, or preroguit, Fr.] 
A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. 

The great, red and blue, are parrots; the mid- 
dlemoſt, called popinjays; aud the leiler, parrs- 


guets: in all above twenty ſorts. c. 
I would not give my paroguet 
For all the doves that ever flew. Prior. 


Pax oN NCAA. v. H. [tex ; paronychie, Pr.] 
A preternatural ſwelling or fore under the rout 
of the nail in one's finger; a felon; a whitlow. 

Diet. 

P&a/zaoTID. adj. | parttide, Fr. æagalg, rage and 
Fra. ] Salivary; ſo named becauſe near the ears. 

Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of 
ſpittle, are furniſhed with the parotid glands, 
which help to ſupply the mouth with it. Gra, 

P NOT IS. u. f. { m&kg.] A tumour in the glan- 
dules behind and about the ears, generally called 
the emunctories of the brain; though, indeed, 
they are the external fountaias of the ſaliva of the 
mouth, Wf-man. 

Pa\roxY5sM. 1. ſ. [magogurue;; paroxyſm:, F r.] 
A fit ; periodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe, 

I fancied to myſelf a Kind of eaſe, in the change 
of the paroxyſm. Di y den. 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſte- 
rick paroxy/m, are caſt into a trance for an hour. 

Harvey. 

The greater diſtance of time tliere is betwecn 
the paroxyſms, the fever is leſs dangerous, but more 
obſtinate. Arlutbnat. 

PRIDE. 1. /. | pur / icide, French; parriciday 
Latin.] 

1. One who deſtroys his father. 

I told him the revenging gods 

'Gainſt parricide did all the thunder bend; 

Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 

The child was bound to th' father. Shakeſprars, 
2. One who deſtroys or invades any to whom 

he owes particular reverence : as his country or 

patron. 

3. [| Parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat.] The mur- 
der of a father; murder of one to whom reve- 
rence is due. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue 
approved, and likewife a good law-maker; yet 
his cruelties and parricides weighed down his vir- 
tues. ; Bacon. 

Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe; 

And has ſo far in uſurpation gone, 

He will by parricide ſecure the throne.  Drydens 
Parxkrtcibal. I ad. | from parricida, Latin.} 
3 Relating to parricide; com- 

mitting parricide. 

He is now paid in his own way, the parricideus 
animal, and puniſiment of murtherers is upon 
him. Brown. 

PnROT. 4. / [ prrroquer French.] A partico- 
loured bird of the ſpecies of the hooked bill, re- 
markable for the exact imitation of the human 
voice. See PARoQUuET. 

Some will ever more peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like par» 0/5 at a bag-piper. Shake/pearc, 

Who taught the pro: human notes to try? 
'Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe. Dry. 

To Px/nky. v. u. | purer, French.) To put by 
thruſts ; to fence. 

A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will 
put all upon one thrutt, and not ſtand parryingy 


has the odds againſt a moderate fencer. Locke. 
| I could 

By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute; 

Vith learned ſkill, now puſh, now parry, 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 


To PRS ER. v. a. | from pars, Latin.] To re- 
ſolve a ſentence into the elements or parts of 
ſpeech. It is a word only uſed in grammar 
ſchools. 
Let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and 


Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Let 
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grow into wealth from the ſmalleſt beginaings. 
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Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, 
to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, 
and give an account of their formations and 
changes, their ſyntax and dependencies, which is 
called par fong. Watts on the Mind. 

Paus iu Nos. adj. | from parſinromny.] Cove- 
tous; frugal; ſparing. It is ſometimes of a good, 
ſometimes of a bad ſenſe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a par- 
Simmons; for ſtore at home draweth not his con- 
templations abroad, but want ſupplicth itſelf of 
what 1s next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may 
ſpare us the expence of many years, whereas a 
long pur /imunicus war will drain us of more men 
and money. Aidijon. 

Parfimonious age and rigid wiſdom. Rowe. 

Pars1M0/NX10USLY, adv. | from par/imonicus.] 
Covetoully ; frugally ; ſparingly. 

Our anceſtors acted par/inmom fly, becauſe they 
only ſpent their own treaſure for the good of their 
poſterity ; whereas we ſquandered away the trea- 
ſures of our poſterity. wif! 

Pakrs1Mo'NIOoUSNESS. . . [from parſmonicus.]| 
A difpoſition to ſpare and fave. 

PA'RSIMONY. =. / | p »./inmnia, Latin. ] Fru- 
gality ; covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs ; ſaving tem- 

r. 

"The ways to enrich are many: an is one 
of the beſt, and yet is not innocent ; for it with- 
holdeth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

Theſe people, by their extreme par /immry, ſoon 


Sr . 
PM ASLEV. . /. Al, Fr. apium, Lat. pe, /i 
Welſh ] An herb. [ee 'F Pa 
A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe wen 
to the garden for parfl-y to ſtuff a rabbit. Shak-{r 
Green beds of par/lcy near the river grow. 7 ya. 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the par/{-y-bed, as 
they uſe to tell children, and thereby became his 
mother. f Locke. 
Pa'&5NEP. . ſ. ¶ paſtinaca, Latin. ] A plant. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
een, and bunches of parſneps and turneps in his 
oo hand. parſ Jari on Blazoning 
PARSON. ». /. [Derived either from perſon, 
becauſe the p omnium prrſoram in eccleſia 
ſaſtinet ; or from parrocbianus, the. pariſh prieſt. | 


t. The prieſt of a pariſh ; one that has a pa- 


rochial charge or cure of ſouls. 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the bi- 
Moprick of Coventry and Litchneld, before he 
had been parſon, vicar, or curate of any parith 
church. Clarendon, 

2. A clergyman. 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the pon as he lies aſleep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. Shaksſpeare. 

3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſbyte- 
rians 

ParSONAGE. ». /. [ from parſor.] The benefice 
of a pariſh, 

I have given him the par /onage of the pariſh. 


Addiſon. 
PART. . /. ſpars, Latin.] 
1. Something leſs than the whole; a portion; a 
quantity taken from a larger quantity. 
Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
Atalanta's better part. Shakeſpeare. 
The people ſtood at the nether part of the 2 
1. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep 
foreſight; for it took away occaſion to pry into 
the king's title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moſt part flain or 
taken. Ane!lcs. 
Henry had divided 
The perſon of himſelf into four parti. Daniel. 
Theſe. conclude that to happen often, which 


happeneth but ſometimes ; that never, which hap- 


peneth but ſeldom ; and that always, which hap- 
peneth for the moſt put. Brown. 


Beſides his abilities as a ſoldier, which were 
eminent, he had very great parts of breeding, be- 
ing a very great ſcholar in the political parts of 
learning. 


Clarendon, 


bodies, and hath ſome affinity with the air, per- | 
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When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it 
will be neceſſary to examine, purt by part, thoſe 
works which have given reputation to 4 maſters. 

Dryden. 

Of heavenly part, and part of carthly blood; 

A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryd u. 

Our ideas of extenſion and number, do they 
not contain 2 fecret relation of the parts? Locke. 

2. Member. 

He fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received 
from God; all the parts were formed, in his mind, 
into one harmonious body. g Locke. 

z. Particular; diſtinct ſpecies. 

Euſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour 
that are proper for women, a; ſewing, knitting, 
ſpinning, and all other parrs of houſcwifery. Laze, 

4. Ingredient in a mingled maſs. 

Many irregular and degenerate farts, by the de- 
fective coomy of nature, continue complicated 
with the blood. HFlutnore. 

5. That which, in diviſion, falls to each. 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My þ..t of danger, with an equal ſhare. Dryden, 

Had I been won, I had defery'4 your blame; 
Zut ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dry. 

6. Proportional quantity. 

It was to ſtrong, that never any fill'd 
A cup, where that was but by drops inſtill' d, 
And drunke it off; but 'twas before allaid 
With twenty pt in water. CH. 

7. Share; concern. 

Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of fleſh 
and blood, he alſo took part of the ſame. Heb. ii. 14. 

Sheba ſaid, we have no put in David, neither 
have we inheritancein the ſon of Jeſſe. 2 Sam. xx. 1. 

The ungudly made a covenant with death, be- 
caute they are worthy to take pt with it. Hd. 

Agamemnon provukes Apollo, whom he was 
willing to appeaſe afterwards at the coſt of Achil- 
les, who had no part in his fault. Pope. 

8. Side; party: intereſt ; faction: to take part, 
is to act in favour of another. | 

Michael Cafho, 
When I have ſpoken of you diſpraiſingly, 
Hath ta'en your pt. Shakeſp. 

And that he might on many props repoſe, | 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. 

Damel. 

Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill; 

Deſtiny may take thy part, 


And may thy fears fulfill, Donne. 
Some other pow'r 
Might have aſpir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his pst. Milton. 


Call up their eyes, and fix them on your exam- 
ple ; that ſo natural ambition might take part with 
reaſon and their intereſt to encourage imitat ion. 

Glanville. 

A brand preſery'd to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's 

port. Waller. 

The arm thus waits upon the heart, 

So quick to take the bully's pur ; 
That one, tho' warm, decides more ſlow, 
That t' other executes the blow. 

9. Something relating or belonging. 

For Zelmane's part, ſhe would have been glad 
of the fall, which made her bear the ſweet burden 
of Philoclea, but that ſhe feared ſhe might receive 
ſome hurt. Sidu-y. 

For my part, I would entertain the legend of 
my love with quiet hours. Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 

For your part, it not appears to me, 

That you ſhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shak-ſprare's Henry IV. 

For my part, I have no ſervile end in my labour, 
which may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of my 
judgment. Wotton. 
For my part, I think there is nothing fo ſecret 
that ſhall not be brought to light, within the 
world. Burnet. 
to. Particular office or character. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 


Prior. 


formeth th- parts of the air: as, when you knock 


upon an empty barrel, the ſound is, in part created 


to be careful, that we do it well. 
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by the air on the outſide, and, in part, by the air 
in the inſide. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Store of plants, the effects of nature; and 
where the people did their part, ſuch increaſe of 


maize. Heylyn. 
Accufe not nature, ſhe hath done her put; 
Do thou but thine. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


11. Character appropriated in a play. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Sat .. 

Have you the lion's part written? give it me, 
for I am flow of ſtudy. Sh. Midſum. Night's Pr. 

God is the maſter of the ſcenes : we muſt not 
chuſe which p.,r; we ſhall act; it concerns us only 
Taylur's Holy Liv. 

12. Buſineſs; duty. | 

Let them be fo furniſhed and inſtructed for the 
military part, as they may defend themſelves. Bac, 

13. Action; conduct. 

Find him, my lord, 
And chide him hither ſtraight : 
Conjoins with my difeafe. 

14. Relation reciprocal. 

Inquire nat whether the ſacraments confer 
grace by their own excellency, becauſe they who 
aflirm they do, require fo much duty on our ports, 
as they alto do, who attribute the eifect to our 
moral di ſpoſition. Taylor. 

The fcripture tells us the terms of this covenant 
of God's part and our's ; namely, that he will be 
our God, and we ſhall be his people. Tillotſone 

It might be deem'd, on our hittorian's party 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 

If he forgut the vaſt magnificence 
Of royal Theſeus. Dryden. 

15. In good part; in l parte as well done; as ill done. 

God accepteth it  gocd part, at the hands of 
faithful men. Hocker, 

16. [In the plural.] Qualities; powers; fa- 
culties, or accompliſhments. 

Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that 
hath the example before his eyes of Amphialus; 
where are all heroical parts, but in ht = 

idney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt part, to 


the hurt of the Engliſh, or maintenance of their 


this part of his | 
Pe Shak ſp arte 


own lewd liberty. Spanſer. 
I conjure thee, by all the s of man, ' 
Which honour doth acknowledge. =Sbakeſpeare. 


Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch parts 
of mind, and exalted by fuch a concurrence of all 
profperous events to magnficent. South. 

The Indian princes diſcover fine parts and ex- 
cellent endowments, without improvement. 

Felton on the Cloſſſicts. 

Any employment of our talents, whether of our 
parts, our time or money, that is not ſtriftly ac- 
cording to the will of God, that is not for ſuch 
ends as are ſuitable to his glory, are as great ab- 
ſurdities and failings. Law. 

17. | In the plural. ] Quarters; regions; diſtricts. 

Although no man was, in our parts, ſpoken of, 
but he for his manhoou ; yet, as though therein he 
excelled himſelf, he was called the courteous 
Amphialus. Sidaty 

When he had gone over thoſe parts, he cam 
into Greece. „XX. 2. 

All parz5 refound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And griſly death, in ſundry ſhapes, appears. Dry. 

18. For the moſt part, Commonly ; oftener tam 
otherwiſe. | 

Of a plain and honeſt nature, for the moſt part 
they were found to be. Heylyn, 

PAR T. adv, Partly ; in ſome ' 

For the fair kindneſs you have — me, 
And part being prompted, by your prefent trouble, 
"yi — you ſomething. Sbateſp. Twelfth Nighs 

To PART. v. a. i 

1. To divide; to ſhare; to diſtribute. 

All that believed, fold their goods, and pris 
them to all men, as every man had need. . 

Jove himfelf no tefs content wou'd de 
To part his throne, and ſhare his heav'a with thee. 


Pope. 
2. To ſeparate ; to diſunite. | 
Novught but death ſhall part thee and me. Rb, 


} Al} 


From the thick ſhade, and Adam to his bow'r. 


PAR 


All the world, 
As 'twere the buſineſs of mankind to pare us, 
Is arm'd againſt my love. Dryden. 
3- To break into pieces. 


Par: it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Lev. ii. 6. 


4 To keep aſunder. 
In the narrow ſeas, that part 

The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſlel of our country. 

5. To ſeparate combatants, 

Who ſaid 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ſtumbling night did pct our weary powers. 


Shak: ſpare. 


Jove did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he pleaſ'd to thunder, part the fray. 


Walker. 


6. To ſecern. 
The liver minds his own affair, 
And put; and ſtraius the vital juices, 
To PART. v. u. | 
1. To be ſeparated. 
Powerful hands will not part 
Eaſily from poſſeſſions won with arms. 
'Twas for him much eafier to fubdue 


| Thoſe foes he fought with, than to part from you. 


Dryd. N. 
2. To quit each other. 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 


5 hakeſprare : 


This was the deſign of a people, that were at 


y. Locke. 
What! part, for ever pat? unkind Iſmena ; 
Oh! can you think, that death is half ſo dreadful, 
As it would be to live without thee. Smith 
If it pleaſes God to reſtore me to my health, 1 
ſhall make a third journey; if not, we muſt por. 
as all human creatures have par ted. _ Swift. 
3. To take farewel. 
Ere I could 


liberty to par? aſunder, but deſired to keep in one 
bod 


| Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 


Betwixt two charming words, comes in my fa- 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Nuptial bow'r! by me adorn'd, from thee 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander? 
Upon his removal, they parted from him with 
tears in their eyes. Swift. 
4. To have ſhare. | 
As his part is, that geeth down to the battle, 
ſo ſhall his part be, that tarrieth by the ſtuff ; they 
ſhall part alike. Tſaiah. 
g. [Partir, Fr.] To go away; to ſet out. 
So parted they; the angel up to heaven 


- Milton 

Thy father 
Embrac'd me, parting for th' Etrurian land. Dryden, 
6. To PART <vith, To quit; to reſign; to loſe: 


. to be ſeparated from. 


For her ſake, I do rear vp her boy ; 


| And for her ſake, I will not .f auth him. Sh 


Transform myſelf to what you love. 


An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting 
wwith her beloved huſband, heartily defired of God 
his life or ſociety, upon any conditions that were 
not ſinful. Taylor. 

Celia, for thy ſake, I pw: 


; With all that grew ſo near my heart; 


And that I may ſucceſsful prove, 


"all: , 
Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath. 


And houſes rear'ſt, unmindful of thy death. Sandys 


Lixiviate ſalts, though by piercing the bodie 


of vegetables, they diſpoſe them to part rea- 


dily 2/46 their tincture, yet ſome tinctures they 


do not only draw out, but likewiſe alter. Y 


The ideas of hunger and wormth are ſome of 
the firſt rhat children have, and which they ſcarce 
ever pit gwith. Locke. 

What a deſpicable figure muſt mock-patriots 


make, who venture to be hanged for the ruin of 


thoſe civil rights, which their ancefors, rather 


than part with, choſe to be cut to pieces in the 
field of battle? 


Addiſon's Freebelder, 
The good things of this world ſo delight in, as 
remember, that we are to pars with them, to ex- 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 
agreeing in the uſe of money. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


P AR 


change them for more durable enjoyments, | 
Atterbury, 

As for riches and power, our Saviour plain! 
determines, that the beſt way to make them blel. 
ſings, is to part ⁊uiib them. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
P TABLE. ach, { from part.] Diviſible ; ſuch 


| as may be parted. 


His hot love was partab/e among three other of 
his miſtreſſes. Camden i Rem ius. 

Pan TAE. *. ſ. [ partaze, Fr.] Diviſion; act 
of ſharing or parting. A word merely French. 

Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and un- 
equal poſſeſſion of the earth, having found out a 
way, how a man may fairly poſſeis more land, 
than he himſelf c n uſe the product of, by receiv- 
ing, in exchange, for the overplus, gold and fil- 
ver: this prtage of things, in an equality of pri- 
vate poſſeſſions, men have made practicable out 
of the bounds of ſociety without compact, only 
by putting a value on gold and ſilver, and tacitly 
: Locke: 
To PakTA'KE. v. n. Preterite, I part: parti- 
ciple paſtive, partaten. | part and tal 3 & 

I. To have ſhare of any thing; to take ſhare 
with : it is commonly uſed with of before the 
thing ſhared. Locke uſes it with in. 

Partake and uſe my Kingdom as your own, 
And ſhall be yours while I command the crown. 


| Dryden. 

How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not 
eaſy to determine, c 

Truth and falſehood have no other trial, but 
reaſon and proof which they made uſe of to make 
themſelves Knowing, and ſo muſt others too, that 
will tate in their knowledge. Locke. 

2. To participate; to have ſomething of the 
property, nature, claim, or right. 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter par- 
takes partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- 
general. : Bacon. 

3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 

You may partake of any thing we ſay ; 

We ſpeak no treaſon. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

4. To combine; to unite in ſome bad defign. 
A juridical ſenſe. 

As it prevents factions and prtakinys, ſo it 
keeps the rule and adminiſtration of the laws uni- 


form. Hul-. 
To PaRTA'KE. v. a. 
I. To ſhare; to have part in. 
By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 
The ſecrets of my heart. Shak. pra e, 
At ſeaſcn fit 
Let her with thee partate, what thou haſt heard. 
N Al:lton. 
R My royal father lives, 
Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. 


2. To admit to part; to extend patticipatior, 
to. Obſolete. 

My friend, hight Philemon, I did p.zrtate 
Of all my love, and all my privity, | 
Who greatly joyous ſezmed for my ſake. Sp.n, 
Your exultation p.tate to every one. A. 
ParTAKER. 2. /. | from partake.] 

1. A partner in polteflions ; a ſharer of any 
thing; an aſſociate with : commonly with of de- 
fore the thing partaken. 

They whom earneſt lets hinder from being pe- 
takers of the whole, have yet, through length of 
divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs unto ſome 
reaſonable part thereof. Hooker. 

Didſt thou 
Make us partater: of a little gain; 
That now our loſs might be ten times as much. 
Shake ip «ae, 

With ſuch ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, 
Tho” not prcater, witneſs of their nigut. Prior. 

is bittereſt enemies were par tubers of his Kind- 
neſs, and he ſtill continued to entreat them to ac- 
cept of lite from him, and, with tears, bewailed 
then intidelity. Colomy. 

2. Sometimes with i before the thing partaken: 
"erhaps of is beit before a thing, and i before an 
action. 

Wiſh me parrater in thy happineſs 


When thou do'ſt meet good hap, Shakeſpeare. 


te. tial in the law. 


PAR 


If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been puriukers with them i the 
blood of the prophets. Matthew, XXiii, 30. 

3. Accomplice; aſſociate. 

Thou conſentedſt, and haſt been partater with 
adulterers. Pſalm, I. 18. 

He took upon him the perſon of the duke of 
York, and drew with him complices aud par- 
I's. | Bacon, 
PACA TER. 2. /. [from part.] One that parts or 
ſeparates. 

The parter of the fray was night, which with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious ſights one 
trom the other. Sidney, 

PA/KTERRE, 7. /. | parterre, Fr.] A level divi- 
fron of ground, that tor the moſt part, faces the 
ſouth and beſt front of an houſe, and is furniſhed 
with greens and flowers. Miller, 

There are as many kinds of gardening, as 
of poetry ; your makers of parterres and flower 
gardens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers. 

Spectator. 

The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make; 

Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake, 


Pope, 

PA'RTIAL. adj. { partial, Fr.] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party in 
a cauſe, or one ſide of the queſtion more than the 
other. 

Ye have not Kept my ways, but have been par- 
Mal. ii. 9. 

Self-love will make men partial to themſelves 
and friends, and il nature, paſſion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in puniſhing others ; and 
hence God hath appointed governments to reſtrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 

2. Inclined to favour without reaſon : with ts 
before the part favoured. 

Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves 
par.ial to a party, had the ſervice only of the worſt 
part of their people. Davenant. 

Authors are partial to their wit 'tis true, 

But are not criticks to their judgment tov. Pope. 

In theſe, one may be ſincerer to a reaſonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 

3- Aﬀetting only one part; ſubſiſting only in 
a part ; not general; not univerſal ; not total. 

If we compare theſe wm diſſolutions of the 
earth with an univerſal diſſolution, we may as 
eaſily conceive an univerſal deluge from an uni- 
verſal ditſolution, as a partial deluge from a partial. 

Burnet, 

That which weakens religion, will at length 
deſtroy it; for the weakening of a thing is only 
a partizl deſtruction of it. South, 

All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; 

All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 

Pak TIA LIT y, . f. [ partialite, Fr, from par- 
tial.] Unequal ſtate of the judgment and favour 
of one ahove the other, without juſt reaſon. . 

Then would the Iriſh party cry out purtza/ityy 
and complain he is not uſed as a ſubject, he is 
not ſuffered to have the free benefit of the law. 

Spenſer on Irelund. 

Pariiclity is properly the underſtanding's judg- 
ing according to the iaclination of the will and af- 
fections, aad not according to the exact truth of 
tizings, or the merits of the cauſe. South's Serme 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt 
to miſlead the underſtanding ; ſo there is alſo a 
parttality to ſtudies, which is prejudicial to know- 
ledge. | ! Locke. 

To ParTIALYzZE. v. a. [ partializcr, Fr. from 
partial, | To make partial. A word, perhaps, pe- 
culiar to S /peare, and not unworthy of general 
uſe. 

Such neighbour- nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize, 

Th' unſtooping :irmnets of my upright ſoul. Sha, 

PA'KTIALLY, adv. | from partial. a 

1. With anuft favour or diſlike. 

2. In part; not totally. 

That ſtole into a total verity, which was but 
partially true in its covert ſenſe. Brown's Y, Err. 
The meſſage he brought opened a clear pro- 


pect of eternal ſalvation, which had 8 


PAR 


but obſcurely and partia.ly figured in the ſhadows 
of the law. Regers. 

ParT1IB1LITY. 2. ſ. [from patil li.] Diviſibi- 
lity; ſeparability. Fas 

a/aTiBLE. adj. [from part.] Diviſible 5 ſe- 
arable. - 

Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented 
together, that you may open them, when you take 
out the fruit. : Bacon. 

The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more 
weighty, and, in another, is more part be. Digby. 

ParTVCIPABLE. ad, 2 participate, | Such 
as may be ſhared or partaken. = 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine el- 
ſence with this connotation, as it is variouſly imi- 
tatable or participable by created beings. Neris. 

Pax TictrAK T. adj. [partiipant, Fr. from 
porticipate.] Sharing; haying ſhare or part: with 


Of « 

During the parliament, he publiſhed his pro- 
clamation, offering pardon to all ſuch has had tak- 
en arms, or had been participant of any attempts 
againſt him; ſo as they ſubmitted themlielves. 

Bacon, 

The prince ſaw he ſhould confer with one p-1r- 
ticipant of more than monkiſh ſpeculations. at. 

if any part of my body be ſo mortified, as it 
becomes like a rotten branch of a tree, it putre- 
fies, and is it not ie ipant of influence derived 
from my ſoul, becauſe it is now no longer um it to 
quicken it. Re Hale. 

To ParTYcIPATE. v. u. | participio, Lat. parti- 
711 a to have ſhare 

1. To to have . 

Th' other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel 
And mutually p.uticipate. Shakeſpeare. 

2. With of. s 

An aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, 
and ſaid, that as he did communicate unto them 
bis ſtore, ſo would he participate of their wants. 

Hayward. 

3. With in. 2 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 
In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 

4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both. ; Bacon, 

God, when heav'n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both particip e. Deb. 
* Thoſe bodies, which ard under a light, which 
is extended and diſtributed equally through all, 
ſhould participat- of each others colours. Dy yden. 

5. To have part of ſome hing common with 
another. oy 

The ſpecies of audidles ſeem to participate more 
with local motion, like percuſſions made upon the 
air. Bacin. 

ToParTVYciPATE. v. 4. To partake; to re- 
ceive part of ; to ſhare. . 

As Chriſt's incarnation and paſſion can be avail- 
able to no man's good, which is not made parta- 
ker of Chriſt, neither can we participate him with- 
out his preſence. Heber. 

The French ſeldom atchieved any honourable 
acts without Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to 
participate the glory with them. Camden's Rem. 

Fellowſhip, 
Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight; wherein the brute : 
Cannot be human conſort. SHES Milian. 

PART ICI AKTION. 1. . C participation, Fr. from 
participate. | RY! 

1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in common. 

Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of 
man, than ny private kind of ſolitary living; 
becau e, in ſociety, this good of mutual participu- 
tien is ſo muc larger. Hooker. 

Their ſpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with 
the participation of fociety, that they flock together 
in conſent, like ſo many wild geeſe. Sha. H. IV. 

A joint coronation of himſelf and his queer 
might give any countenance of participation by ran 

acun. 


2. The act or ſtate of receiving or having part 


ad ſomething. 


PAR 


All things ſeek the higheſt, and covet more or 
leſs the participation of God himſelf. Hooker. 
Thoſe deities are ſo by participation, and ſubordi- 
nate to the ſupreme. Shilling flect. 
W hat an honour, that God ſhould admit us into 
ſuch a bleſſed participation of himſelf Atterbury. 
Convince them, that brutes have the leatt pa- 
cipation of thought, and they retract. Bentley. 
Your genius ſhould mount above that mitt, in 
which its participation and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it. Pope. 
3- Diſtribution ; diviſion into ſhares. * 
It ſufficeth not, that the country hath where- 
with to ſuſtain even more than to live upon it, it 
means be wanting whereby to drive convenient 
participation of the general ttore into a great num- 
ber of well-deſervers. Ralcigh, 
Pax ric AL. adj. E Lat.] Having 
the nature of a participle. 
Pax TICUPIALLY. adv. {| from purticiple.] In 
the tenſe or manner of a participle. 
PA'RTICIPLE. . /. ¶ participium, Latin. ] 


noun and verb. 

A participle is a particular ſort of adjective, 
formed from a verb, and together with its ſigni- 
fication of action, paſſion, or ſome other manner 
of exiltence, ſignifying the time thereof. Clarke. 

2. Any thing that participates of different things. 
Not uſed. 

The partiriples or confiners between plants and 
living creatures, are ſuch as are fixec, though they 
have a motion in their parts : ſuch as, oyſters and 
cockles. Bacon. 

PARTICLE. n. ſ. [particuls Fr. particula, Lat.] 

1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſubſtance. 

From any of the other unreaſonable demands, 
the houſes had not given their commitioners au- 
thority in the leaſt particle to recede. Clarendon. 

There is not one grain in the univerſe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be added, no- 
thing to be ſpared : nor ſo much as any one parti- 
cl: of it, that mankind may not be eicher the bet- 
ter or the worſe for, according as 'tis applied. 


L'Eſflranse. 
With particles of heav'nly fire, Og 
The God of nature did his ſoul infpire. Dryden. 
Curious wits, 
With rapture, with aſtoniſhment reflect, 
On the ſmall ſize of atoms, which unite 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light. Blackm. 

It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes may, 
at length, be improved to the diſcovery of the 
particles of bodies, on which their colours depend. 

Newton's Opticks, 

Bleſt with more particles of heav*nly flame. 

Grenville. 

2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 

Till Arianiſm bad made it a matter of ſharp- 
neſs and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing 
chriſtian, men were not curious what ſyllables or 
particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker 

The Latin varies the ſignification of verbs and 
nouns, not is the modern languages, by p wricles 
prefixed, but by changing the laſt fyllables. Locke. 

Particles are the words, whereby the mind ſig- 
nifies what connection it gives to the ſeveral al- 
firmations and negations, that it unites in one con- 
tinued reaſoning or narration. Locke. 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, con- 
fiſting of but one ſingle letter, of which there are 
reckoned up above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. Loc. 

ParTVCULAR. adj. | particulier, French. 

1. Relating to ſingle perſons ; not gener 

He, as well with general orations, as particular 
dealing with men of moſt credit, made them ſee 
how neceſſary it was. S:an'y 

As well for particu/ar application to ſpecia! oc- 
caſions, as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite 
treaſures of wiſdom are abundantly to be found in 
the holy ſcripture. Heoker. 
2. Individual; one diſtiuct from others. 

. Wherefoever one plant draweth ſuch a pariicu- 
lar juice out of the earth, as it qualineth the earth, 
ſo as that juice, which remaineth, is fit for the 
other plant; there the neighbourhood — 
acen. 


1. A word partaking at once the qualities of a | 


lihould overcome. 


PAR 


This is true of actions conſidered in their gene- 
ral nature or Kind, but not conſidered in their 
particular individual inftances South, 

Artiits, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch 
a . perſon, without election of ideas, have 
often been reproached for that omiſſion. Dryden. 

3- N oting properties or things peculiar. 

Of this prince there is little pi memory; 
only that he was very ſtudious and learned. Bucas. 

4- Attentixe to things ſingle and diſtinct. 

I have been particular in examining the reaſon 
of children's inheriting the property of their fa- 
thers, becauſe it will give us farther light in the 
inheritance of power. : Lecks. 

5. Single; not general; one among many. 

Rather performing his general commandment, 
which had ever been, to embrace virtue, than 
any new particular, ſprung out of pailion, and 
contrary to the former. Sidn'y. 

_ 6. Odd; having ſomething that eminently dif- 
tinguiſhes him from others. This is commonly 
uſed in a ſenſe of contempt. | 
„ ParTYCULAR. n. /. 

1. A fingle inſtance; a ſingle point. 

I muſt reſerve ſome particulars, which it is not 
lawful for me to reveal. Bacon, 

Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what is uni- 
verſal muſt needs proceed from ſome univerſal 
conſtant principle; the ſame in all particulars, 
which can be nothing elſe but human nature. Sur. 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in 
my mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, whe-- 
ther ſuch a thing does exiſt ? and this knowledge 
is only of particulars. La. Ae. 

The matter could hardly fit on his horſe for 
laughing, all the while he was giving me the pur 
ticulus of this ſtory. Addiſon, 

Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars. = 

2. Individual; private perſon. ; 

It is the greateſt intereſt of particulars, to ad- 
vance the good of the community. Z*Eftrange. 

3- Private intereſt. 

Our witdom muſt be ſuch, as doth not propoſe 
to itſelf 73% our own particular, the partial and 
immoderate defire whereof poiſoneth whereſo- 
ever it taketh place; but the ſcope and mark, 
which we are to aim at, is the publick and com- 
mon good. Hooker... 

I bey apply their minds even with hearty affec- 
tion and zeal, at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of 
— prayer, wherein their own particular is 


mov Natter. 
His general lov'd him 

In a moſt dear particular. Shakeſpeare. 
We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal 

bleſſings, whether ſuch as concern the publick, as 

the proſperity of the church, or nation, and all 
remarkable deliverances afforded to either; ur 
elſe ſuch as concern our purticular. Duty of Man. 

4. Private character; ſingle ſelf ; fiate of an 

individual. 

For his particular, T'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. Shateſ. King Lear. 
5. A minute detail of things ſingly enumerated. 
The reader has a particulur of the books, where 
in this law was written. Al ffe's Parergen.. 
6. In particular. Peculiarly ; diſtinctly. 
Invention is called a muſe, authors aſcribe to 
each of them, in particular, the ſciences which they 
have invented. Dryden. 

And if we will take them, as they were di- 
refted, in particular to her, or in her, as their re- 
preſentative, to all o her women, they will, at 
moſt, concern the female ſex only, and import 
no more but that ſubjection, they ſhould ordina- 
rily be in, to their huſbands. Lorke. 

This in particular happens to the lungs. Blackm. 

PartTICULARITY. nf. | par ticaluruc, Fr. from 

Mw ticular. f 

1. Diſtin notice or enumeration. | 

So did the buldneſs of their affirmation accom- 

pany the greatneſs of what they did affirm, even 

Lleſcending to particularitics, what Kingdoms he 


a 


Kucwie:ge 


2. Singleneſs ; individuality ; fingle act; 


— 


PAR 
Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, 
u hereby both general principles for directing of 
human actions are comprehended, and concluſions 
derived from them, upon which concluſions grow- 
eth, in particulurity, the choice of good and evil, 
Hooker. 

3. Petty account; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were moſt agreeable to 
ſuch an emperor, the flatteries that he lay moſt 
open to, with the like parti.«laritics only to be met 

with on medals, are certainly not a little pleaſing. 
Addiſon. 

4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particular ities and petty ſounds 
To ceaſe. Sh p. Henry VI. 

5. Something peculiar. | 

I faw an old Leathen altar, with this par icula- 
rity, that it was hollowed like a diſh at one end; 
but not the end on which the ſacrifice was laid. 

N Addiſon on 1 taly, 
lle applied himſelf to the coquette's heart; 
there occurred many particular ities in this diſſection. 

Addiſon. 

To PARTYCULARIZE, v. a. | particulariſer, Fr. 
from particu/ar,] To mention diſtinctly ; to de- 
tail ; to ſhew minutely. 

The leanneſs that afflicts us, is an inventory to 
- piicularize their abundance. Shakeſ. Cortolames. 

He not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſ- 


raclite, but particularizes his deſcent from Benja- 


min. Atterlury. 
ParTYcuULARLY. adv. [| from particular, ] 
1. Diſtinctly; fingly ; not univerſally. 
Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over 
all the creation, is yet pleaſed more 2 to 
faſten it upon ſome. outh's Send. 
2. In an extraordinary degree. 
This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly re- 
garded as a great part of his character. Dryden 
With the flower and the leaf I was ſo particu- 
lar pleaſed, both for the invention and the mo- 
ral, that I commend it to the reader. Dryden. 
To PARTICULATE. v. a. [from particular, | 
To make mention ſingly. Obſolete. 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. Camden's Remains. 
Park TISAN. N. 7. | pertuiſan, French. ] 
i. A kind of pike or halberd. 
tus 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans 
A crave. | Shakeſpeare. 
Shall I ſtrike at it with my partiſan ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. | From parti, French. |] An adherent to a 
faction. 
Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the govern- 
ment had hired men to be bound and pinnioned. 
Addiſor. 
I would be glad any pur7i/in would help me to a 
tolerable reaſon, that, becauſe Cl: dius and Curio 
agree with me in a few ſingular notions, I muſt 
blindly follow them in all. Suit. 
3- The commander of a party detached from the 
man body upon ſome ſudden excurſion. 
4. A commander's leading aff, Ainſworth, 
Pant “iR. nf. [ partuicr, Fr. partitie, Lat, | 
1. The act of dividing; a ſtate of being di- 
vided. 
We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in pai titipu. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation; diſtinction. 
We have in this reſpect, our churches divided 


by cer ), although not fo many in num- 


ber as theirs. Heokevr. 

Can we not 

Puriitim make with ſpectacles ſo precious 

Ls it fair and foul ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

\ 2 1hall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 

That c' en our corn ſhall icem as liglit as chaff, 

Aud 75d from bad find no pati. Shak: /peare. 
The day, month and year, meaſured by them, 

are uſed as ſtandard meaſures, as key others ar- 

bitrarily deduced from them by partition or col- 

E275 | Heller on Time. 


lectien. ; 


PAR 


Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. Millan. 
4. That by which different parts are ſeparated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without reſpect, 
doth teach us to erect between us and them a par- 
tition wall of difference, in ſuch things indifferent 
as have keen diſputed of. Hooker. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with 
holes in them, and mark the difference of their 
ſound from that of an hogſhead without ſuch par- 
titions. Bacou. 

Partition firm and ſure, 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Encloſures our factions have made in the church, 
become a great partition wall to keep others out 
of it. D. cay of Picty. 

At one end of it, is a great partition, deſigned 
for an opera. Addiſon. 

The p.4ition between good and evil is broken 
down ; where one fin has entered, legions will 
force their way. Rogers, 

5. Part where ſeparation is made. 

The mound was newly made, no ſight could paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the graſs, 

The well-united ſods ſo cloſely lay. Dryden. 

To PARTITIOR. v. 4. To divide into diſtinct 
parts. 

5 Theſe ſides are uniform without, though ſeve- 
rally partitioned within. Bacen. 

PARTLET. . ſ. A name given to a hen; the- 
original ſignification being a rutf band, or co- 
vering for the neck. Hanmer. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd ; unrooſted 
by thy dame part/zt here. Shakeſpeare. 

Tir'd with pinn'd ruffs, and fans, and part 

ſtrips, Hall. 

Dame part/:t was the ſovereign of his heart ; 

He feather'd her. Dryden” s Fables. 

PRT Lv. adv, | from part.] In ſome meaſure ; 
in ſome degree ; in part. 

That part, which, ſince the coming of Chriſt, 
partly hath embraced, and partly ſhall hereafter 
embrace the Chriſtian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chriſt. Ilge. 

They thought it reaſonable to do all poflible ho- 
nour to their memories; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the ſame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtue, even in this world, might 
not loſe its reward, Neljan, 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always ve- 
ry notorious for leading a life of la- ineſs and plea- 
ſure, which I take to ariſe out of the wonderful 
plenty of their country, that does not make la- 
bour ſo neceſſary to them, and partly out of the 
temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of 
their bodies, and diſpoſes the people to ſuch au 
idle indolent humour. Addiſon on Italy. 

PM N EK. 2. . [from part.] 

1. Partaker ; ſharer; one who has part in any 
thing; aſſociate. | 

My noble partner ; 
You greet with preſent grace. SH. Macbeth, 

Thoſe of the race of Sem were no p- mers in the 
unbelieving work of the tower. MKaligh's Hiſtory, 

To undergo 
My ſclf the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the pariner of my life. Milton, 

Sapor, king of Perſia, had a heaven of glaſs, 
which ſitting in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling 
himſelf brother to the ſun and moon, and paste 
with the ſtars. a Peacham. 

The ſoul! continues in her action, till her parry 
is again qualified to hear her company. A. 

2. One who dances with another. 

Lead iu your ladies every one; ſweet fortnor, 

I muſtnot yet forſake you, . Hoy VIII. 

To PA NEA. v, a. | from the novan.] To join; 
to aſſociate With a partner. 

A lady who 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, 
Would make the great'ſt king double to be P- 
n:iY« 


With tomboys, hired with ſelf- exlübition, 


* 


Shak 


«t 


n your own coffers yield. 


1 


3. Part divided from the reſt ; ſeparate part. | | 


perdix, Lat.] A bird o 


parturition of every birth. 


poſes them to their enemies, 


judges. 


ſo defirous to underſtand. 


PAR 


Pa/nTNERSHIP. nf. [from partner.) 
1, Joint intereſt or property. 
He does polleſlion keep, 

And is too wiſe to hazard partn-r/bip, Dryd-n, 
2. The union of two or more in the ſame trade. 
'Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, partnerſhips 

and all manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict 

rezard to the diſpoſition of thote we have to do 
withal. L'k Arange. 

PA n ToOk. Preterite of partake, 

Pu TRIO E. . .. {per ix, Fr. pertris Welſh ; 

game. 

The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when 
one doth hunt a ptr idge in the mountains. 1 Sam, 

ParTUKIENT. adj. | parturieni, Lat. ] About to 
bring forth. 

Par TuURYTION. . .. [from partwi, Lat.] The 
ſtate of being about to bring forth. 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto 
the previous conditions of birth, but alſo unto the 
Brown's Vulg. Err, 

PAT. 1. J. e French. ] 

1. A number ot perſons confederated by ſimila- 
rity of deſigns or opinions in oppo tion to others; 
a faction. 

When any of theſe combatants ſtrips his terms 


of ambiguity, I ſhall think him a champion for 


truth, and not the ſlave of vain glory or a party. 
This account of party patches will appear im pro- 

bable to thoſe, who live at a diſtance from the 

fulhionable world. Alddiſon, 
Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue 


of an inendo, that they never mention the q=n 
at length. 


Spe*tator, 
This party rage in women only ſerves to agra- 
vate animoſities that reign among them, Addiſon. 
As lie never leads the converſation into the vio- 


lence and rage of party diſputes, I liftened to him 


with pleaſure. Tatler. 

Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, ex- 
Pope. 
The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in x 


conduct of their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe 
of religion or morality. 


al Swift. 
2. One of two litigants. 
When you are hearing a matter between party 


and p.ty, if pinched with the cholick, you make 
faces like mummers, and diſmiſs the controverſy 
more entangled by your hearing: all the peace 
you make in their cauſe, is calling both partes 
knaves. 


Sbal ſpeure. 
The cauſe of both partie; ſhall come before the 
Exodus, xxii. 9. 

If a biſhop be a party to a ſuite, and excommu- 
nicates his adverſary; ſuch excommunication 
ſhall not bar his adverſary from his action, Aylifjts 

3- One concerned in any affair, 

Ihe child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
Free'd and enfranchis'd : not a party to 


The anger of the King, nor guilty of 


The treſpaſs of the queen. Shak. ſpeare. 
I do ſuſpect this traſh 
To be a purty in this injury. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Side ; perſons engaged againſt each other. 
Our foes compell'd by need, have peace em- 
brac'd ; 
The peace, both parties want, is like to laſt. Dry. 

5. Cauſe ; fide. 

Egle came in, to make their persy good. Dry 

6. A ſelect allembly. 

Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, 

I' have a party at the Bedford- head. Pope. 

If the clergy would à little ſtudy the arts of con- 
verſation, they might be welcome at every pt, 
where there was the leaſt regard for politeneſs or 
good ſenſe. Seoift. 

7. Particular perſon ; a perſon diſtinct from, 
or oppoſed to, another. 

As ihe paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a num» 
ber of trecs, ſo thickly placed together, that ſhe 
was afraid ſhe ſhould, with ruſhing through, ſtop 
the ſpecch of the lamentable party, which ſhe was 
Sidi:eys 

The miniſter of juſtice may, for public exain- 
ple, vutuoutly will e execution of that pay, 

Whole 


PAS 


whoſe pardon another, for conſanguinity's ſake, 
as virtuoutly may deſire. Hooker 
If the jury found, that the party Nain was of 
Engliſh race, it had been adjudged felony. Dis. 
How ſhall this be compaſt ? caſt thou bring 
me to the party ? Shakeſpeare's Temp. ſt. 
The ſmoke received into the noſtrils, cauics thc 
i to lie as if he were drunk. <Spbet. 
The imagination of the party to be cured, is not 
necdtul to concur ; for it may be done without the 
know'tleilge of the party wounded. Fan's Nat. H. 
He that confeſſes his fin, and prays for pardon, 
hath puniſhed his faut: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offended party, but to return 
to charity. Tirylor. 
Though there is a real difference between one 
man and another, yet the par/y, who has the ad- 
vantage, utually magnifies the inequality. Colkcr, 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers : as, he commanded 
the pry ſent thither. 
ParTY-co'LoukRyD. adj. [party and coloured. 
Having diverſity of colours. 
The fulſome ewes, - 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall H Nau lambs. Sh. Merch. of Venice. 
The l-operd was valuing himſelf upon the luſtre 
of his f<rty=colaure d tkin. L'Eftrange 
| From one father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in purty-co/our 


% 


cloth 
Dryden. 

Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With poriy-co/orr'd plumes a chattering pic. Dryd. 

I looked with as much pleaſure upon this little 
party=coloured aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 
Nor is it hard to heautify each month 
With files of party-colarr”'d fruits. Philips. 

Four knaves in garb ſuccinct, a truſty band, | 
And party-coloured troops, a ſhining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

PakTY-Ju'RY.n. /. {In law. A jury in ſome 
trials half foreigners and half natives. 

Pa'/aTY-MAN. r. þ. [party and man.] A factious 
perſon ; an abettor of a party. 

PA'RTY-WALL. . /. (ae and wall.] Wall 
that ſeparates one houſe from the next. 

'Tis an ill cuſtom among bricklayers to work 
up a whole ſtory of the party-walls, before they 
work up the fronts. Marx. 

PAHRVIS. 3. ſ. [Fr.] A church or church- 
porch : applied to the mootings or law-diſputes 
among young ſtudents in the inns of courts, and 
alſo to that diſputation at Oxford, called 1 3 
in par vis ay. 

PaArvITUDE. n. ſ. [from parvus, Lat.] Little- 
neſs ; minuteneſs, Not uſed. 

The little ones of parvitude cannot reach to the 
ſame floor with them. Glanville. 

PA'kviTY. . . | from parvus, Lat. ] Littleneſs; 
minuteneſs. Not uſed. 

What are theſe for fineneſs and purvity, to thoſe 
minute animalcula diſcovered in pepper-water ? 


ay, 

PAS, ». ſ. [French.] Precedence ; right of Tn 
ang foremoſt. 

In her poor circumſtances, ſhe ſtill preſerv'd 
the mien of a gentlewoman ; when ſhe came into 
any full afſembly, ſhe would not yield the pas to 
the beſt of them. . Arouthna. 

Pa's CHAL. adj. [ paſcal, Fr. paſchalis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the patlover. 

2. Relating to Eaſter. 

PaSH. =. /. [p4z, Spaniſh, a kiſs.) A face. 

Hammer . 

Thou want'ſt a rough pa/h, and the ſhoots that 

I have, 
To be full like me. 

To PASH. v. a. ¶ perſſen, Dutch.] To ſtrike ; to 


eruſh 
With my armed fiſt 
I'll ga him o'er the face. 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 
My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, 
To fall and p4/b thee dead. 
PASQUE=F LOWER. . . [ pulſatill.r, Latin. A 


Miller, 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tul. 


i 


Sbakeſpeare. | 


| 


i 


VAS 


Pas At. n. ſ. [from pa/guinn, a ſtatue 
PA'SQuIY, at Rome, to which they af- 
Pas dN NAR. I fix any lampoon or paper 


of \tirical obſervation. } A lampoon. 

He never valued any pa/ſquil; that were dropped 
up and down, to think them worthy of his re- 
venge. How: . 

The paſquil;, Tampoons,” and libels, we meet 
with now a-days. are a fort of playing with the 
four and twenty letters, without ſenſe, truth, or 
Wit. : Tathr. 

To PASS. v. u. [ paſſer, Fr. paſſis, aſtep, Lat.] 
1. To go; to move from one place to another; 
wo be pro; site. Commonly with ſome par- 
ticle. 

Toll irs his long trouble is p Ang 

Out of this world. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

bare found favour in thy fight, paſs not away 
from thy ſervant. Gone/5. 

ie my glory paſeth by, I will put thee in a 


uit of the rock, and will cover thee, while 1 p35]. 


y. FE xadus, xXXIIii. 22. 
Thus will I cut off him that t out, and him 
tha: returueth. ' Ezekiel xxxv. 7. 

1 his heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will 
not Y ov:r to thee, and that thou ſhall not pa/; 
it and this pillar unto me for harm. 

Crenefis xxxi. 52. 

An idea of motion not g on, is not better 
than idea of motion at reſt. Locke. 

Heedleſs of thote cares, with angniſh ſtung, 

He felt their fleeces as they puſi'd along. Pope. 

If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inſtru- 
ment, and ſeldom pa/s 9 to him that directed it. 

Nute Fr pur atiau for Death. 

2. Togo; to make way. 

Her face, her hands were torn 
With paying through the brakes. Dryden. 

3. To make a change from one thing to another. 

Others diflatisfied with what they have, and not 
truſting to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, | 
fall to others, and p from juit to unjuſt. Temple. 

4. To vaniſh ; to be loſt. 

Truſt not too much to that enchanting face ; 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will ,. 

; Did x. 

5. To be ſpent ; to go away progreſſively. 

The time, when the thing exiſtod, is the idea of 
that ſpace of duration, which pi between ſome 
fixed period aud the being of that thing. Locke. 

We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very 
intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little notice 
of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in his mind, 
whilſt be is taken up with that earneſt contempla- 
tion, lets flip out of his account a good part of that 
duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than _ 

Ke. 

6. To be at an end; to be over. 

Their officious haſte, 

Who would before have born him to the ſky, { 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were pa/!, 

Did let too ſoon the ſacred eagle fly. 

7. Todie; to paſs from the preſent life to ano- 
ther ſtate. 

The pangs of death do make him grin; 
Diſturb him not, let him p2/s peaceably. 

8. To be changed by regular gradation. 

Inflammations are tranflated from other parts to 
the luags ; a pleuriſy eaſily paſſerb into a peripneu- 
mony. Arbuthnat. 

9. To go beyond bounds. Obſolete. 

Why this paſſes, Mr. Ford :—you are not to go 
looſe any longer, you muſt be pinnioned. Sh. 

10. To be in any ſtate. ' 

I will cauſe you to paſs under the rod, and 1 
will bring you into the bond of the covenant. 

Exmekicl, XX. 37. 


Shoksſp. 


11. To be enacted. 
Many of the nobility ſpoke in parliament 
againſt thoſe things, which were moſt grateful to 
his majeſty, and which till paſſed, notwithſtand- 
ing their contradiction. Clarendon. 
Neither of the bills have yet paſſed the houſe of 


den. commons, and ſome think they may be rejected. 


Swift. 


12. To be effected; to exiſt, Unleſs this may 


D. den. | 


N A 8 
be thought a noun with the articles fuppreſſed, 
and be explained thus : it came to paſs that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be 
brought to paſs that the church ſhould every where 
have able preachers to inſtruct the people. Hooker, 
When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they 
uſed it, it came to paſs that the former opinion of 
their good faith made them. almoſt inviſible. Bacon. 
13. To gain reception ; to become current : as, 
this money will not paſs, 

That trick, ſaid ſhe, will not poſs twice. Hud, 
Though frauds may p.z/s upon men, they are as 
open as the light to lum that ſearches the heart. 
* Eflrange. 
Their excellencies will not paſs for ſuch in the 
opinion of the learned, but only as things which 
have leſs of error in them. Dr yd. x. 
Falſe eloquence paſſeth only where true is not 
underitood, and no body will commend bad writ- 
ers, that is acquainted with good. Felon en the Claſ. 
The grotfeſt ſuppoſitions paſs upon them, that 
the wild Iriſh were taken in toyls ; but that, in 
ſome time, they would grow tame. Suit. 
14. To be practiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully. 
1his practice hath moſt threwdly paf upon 
thee ; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 


Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. 


Shake . 
15. To be regarded as good or ill. + _— 
He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo do 
all the reformed; ſo that this won't paſs for « 
fault in him, till tis proved one in us. erbury. 
16. To occur; to be tranſacted. 
If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, we 
muſt have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of 
what pe; within our own mind. a, Logick. 
17. To be done. 
Zeal may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, 
as in prayers, provided that no indirect act ./ 
upon them to deſile them. Taylnr's Rule of Liv, tHe. 
18. To heed; to regard. Not in uſe. 
As for theſe filken-coated flaves, I not ; 
It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, 
O'er vom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
19. To determine finally ; to judge capitally. 
Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice ; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath. Shakeſpeare. 
20. To be ſupremely excellent. 
Sir Hudibras's ng wrath. 
The manncr how he fallied forth. Lid vv. 
21. Tothruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 
To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee pa/s uy puncto. 


bakeſpeare. 

Both advance 
Againſt each other, and with ſword and lance 
They laſh, they foin, they p/s, they rive to bore 
Their corſlets. Dryden. 
22. To omit, 

Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 
As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 
She would not play, yet muſt not paſs. 
23- Togo through the alimentary duct. 
Subſtances hard cannot be diffolved, but they 
will h; but ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the 
powers of digeſtion, will neither p, nor be 
converted into aliment. Ai buubnot 
24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 
A middling fort of man was left well enough 
to %% by his father, but could never think he had 
enough, ſo long as any had more. LL Eftrange. 
25. To Pass away. To bs loſt; to glide oft. 
Definins the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always 
thinks, can ſerve but to make many men ſuſpect, 
that they have no ſouls at all, fince they find a 
good part of their lives paſs away without think- 


ing. ö : Locke, 
To vaniſh. 


Prior. 


26. To Pass away. 

To Pass. v. 4. 

1. To go beyond. 

As it is advantageable to a phy ſician to he cal- 
led to the cure of a declining difeaſe ; fo it is for 
a commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition, which has 


2 the height: for in bath the noxious humour 
Vor. II. No. 32. 2 1 dot 
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doth weaken, and aftewards waſte to nothing. 
H.yward, 
2. To go through: as, the horſe d the river. 
* T1 ſpend; to live through. 
ere 1 not aſſured he was removed to advan- 
cage, 1 ſhould / my time extremely ill without 
hiza, | Collier. 

You know i what deluding joys we paſt 
The niglu that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. 
: Dryden 

We have examples of ſuch, as  /s moſt of their 
nights without dreaming. Licke, 

The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 
T. , ail their mild uwitronbled hours away. , for 

In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady who had 
u the winter at London with her huſband, en- 
teted the congregation. Addsjon's Spertacor, 

4. To impart to any thing the power of moving. 
Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of inſpi- 
rat ion to be, to more, or p the blood, from the 
ght to the jeſt ventricle of the heart. Dehn. 

c. To carry haftily. 

I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, 
which are in great number. Addijon on Italy. 

6. To transfer to another proprictor. 

He that will poſs his land, 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread. Herbert, 

7. To ſtrain; to percolate. 

They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, pa/- 
fing it through ivy wood: Bacer's Natural Hiſtory. 

*. To vent; to pronounce. 

How many thoufunds take upon them to pa/, 
ther ee ſures on the perſona! actions of others, 
and pronounce boldly on the affairs of the publick ? 

Wits. 

They will commend the work in general, but 
pb to many fly remarks on it afterwards, as ſhall 
-geſtroy all their cold praiſes. Watts on the Miud. 

9. To utter ceremoniouſlv. 

Many of the lords and ſome of the commons 
bid ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarend. 

10. Io utter folemnly ; or judicially, 

All this makes it more prudent, rational and 
pious to fearch our own ways, than to paſs ſen- 

tence on other men. 

He 2 / his promiſe, and was as good as his word, 
| L'Eſtrange. 

rr. To tranſmit ; to procure to go. 

Waller y Hd over five thouſaud horſe and foot 
by Newbridge. | Clurendon. 
12. lo put an end to. 
| This night 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well, S. 

13. io ſurpaſs; to excel. 

She more ſweet than any bird on bough 
Would oftemtimes amongſt them bear a part, 

And ftriveto pf, as ſhe could weil enough, 
Tucir native, muſick by her ſkilful art. Spenkr. 

Whom dſt thou gin beauty? Ezekicl. 
Maria}, thou gav'ſt far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than can my James; 
hut in my toyal ſubject T pps these, 
Tuou fflatter'dſt thine, mine cannot flatter'd be. 
Ben Jen ſan. 
ne anceſtor and all his heirs, 
Though they in number paſs the ſtars of heav'n, 
Are ſt I but one. Davics. 
1. To omit; to neglect; whether to do or to 
men on. 

If you fondly g our proffer'd offer, 
Tis nat he rounder of your old fac'd walls | 
Can hide voa. Shakeſpeare's Ang John. 

Let me ol erleap that cuſtom; for Teannt 
Put on the gown, ſtund naked, and entreat 

then ; | 
Ple: ſe von that I my paſi this doing. Shakeſpeare, 

Ihe wars, that ſpotted linxes make 

Wit their fier e rival, Dryden. 
I their warlike pomp, their proud array. 


Dryd-n. 
15. To tranſter?; to tranſgreſs. 
They did p 5 thoſe bou ds, and did return ſince 
that time. Hun nat Theory of the Earth. 
. 10 admit, to allow. 


ILenmmnil. 


| mercy ſpent * 


the nation, when they adviſed the eg This pa- 
tent. Swift} 
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fo much zeal and earneſtneſs againſt this evil, p2/ 
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The money of every one that pa the account, | 
let the prieſts take. 2 Kings, Xii. 4- 
I'll ps them all upon account, 
As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't. 
17. To enact a law. 
How does that man know, but the decree may 
be already p. Q d againſt him, and his allowance of 
South. } 


| 


Hudibras. 


Among the laws tht p2/.'d, it was decreed, 
That conquer'd Thebes trom bondage ſhould be 
freed, Dryden's Knight's Talc. 
Could theſame parliament which addretfed with 


it into a law ? Cv) ft. 
His majeſty's miniſters propoſed the good of 


18. To impoſe fraudulently, 
Ih' indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And pid it on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. 
19. To practice artfully ; to make fuccecd. 
Time lays open frauds, and after that diſcovery 
there is no y the ſame trick upon the mice. 
| L' Eftrange. 
20. To ſend from one place to another: as, paſs 
that beggar to his own pariſh. 
21. Te ASS away. To ſpend; to waſte. 
The father waketh for the daughter, leſt ſhe 
pls away the flower of her age. Ececluſ. xlii. 9. 
22. ToPass by, To excuſe; to forgive. 
However God may paſs by fingle ſinners in this 
world; yet when a nation combines agamſt him, 
the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed. Tilt ſan. 
22. To Pass by, To neglect; to diſregard. 
How far onght this enterprize to wait upon theſe 
other matters, to be mingled with them, or to pa 
by them, and give law to them, as inferior unto 
itſelf ? Bacon. 
It conduces much to oar content, if we paſs 'by 
thoſe things which happen to our trouble, and 
confider that which is proſperous ; that, by the 
repreſentation. of the better, the worſe may be 
blotted ont. Taylor's Haly Living. 
Certain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without 
injury to truth, „% by here in filence. Burnt*s The, 
24. To Pass wvir . To omit; to let go unre- 
carded. 
Better to prfs him or, than to relate 
The cauſe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryd. u. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated, nor will it hinder our purſuit to p.:/* it 
over in ſilence, Watts. 
The poet , it over as haſtily as he can, as if 
he were afraid of ſt:ying in the cave. Dryden. 
The queen aſked him, who he was; but he 
ieee, this without any reply, and reſerves the 
greateſt part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſure. 
Broome. 


Pats. 2. ſ. { from the verb.] 
1. A narrow entrance; an avenue. 
The ſtraight paſs was damm'd 

With dead men. Shaaleſę. Cymbelize. 

It would be eaſy to defend the p./-s into the 
wege country, that the King's army ſhould never 
be able to enter. Clarendon, 

Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortifted by God and na- 
ture, and diligence is properly the underſtanding's 
laving ſiege to it; ſo that it muſt be perpetually 
obſerving all the avermes and paſſis to it, and ac- 
cordingly making its approaches. Saul b. 

2. Paſſage; road. | 

The Tvrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but 
through the territory of Solomon, and by his ſuf- 
ferance, Rat 15%, 

Pity tempts the paſs ; 

But the tough metal uf my heart reſiſts. Dryden 

2. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 

They ſhall protect alt that come in, and fend 
them to the lord deputy, with their ſife- conduct 
or pid, to be at his diſpoſition. Spenſer on Ireland. 

We hb: this be done, 

When evi! deeds have their permitive parſe, 


And not the puniſhment. Shakeſpeare. 
Give quiet paſs 
Throvgh your dominions for this enterprize. 


Shake, peare. 


| 
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My friends remembered me of home and ſaid 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſs z delaid 
It ſhould be now no more. Chapman, 

A gentleman had a f to go beyond the ſeas, 

Clar:ndon, 

4. An order by which vagrants or impotent 
perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 

56. Puſh; thruſt in fencing. 

' *Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 

Between tlie paſs and fell incenſed points 

Of mighty oppoſites. Shak:ſp. Hamlet, 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen , bee 
tween yon and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 
hits. Shakeſpeare. 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 
But made the deſperate pauſes, when he ſmil'd. 

Dryden. 

6. State; condition. 

To what a poſs are our minds brought, that, 
from the right line of virtue, are wryed to theſe 
crooked hifts ? Srdncy. 

After King Henry united the roſes, they la- 
boured to redace both Engliſh and Iriſh, which 
work, to what / and perfection it was brought, 
in queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been declared. 

Dirie State of Ireland. 
In my feare of hoſpitable Jove, 
Thou did'ſt to this paſſe my atfections move. Chaps 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings abous 
my honſe till you had the ordering of me, bu: 1 
am now brougts to ſuch , that 1 can fee no- 
thing at all. L' Eftrangt, 

Matters have been brought to this p.:/s, that if 
one among a man's ſons had any blemith, he laid 
him aſide for the miaiſtry, and ſuch an one was 
preſently approved. South, 

PAa'sSABLE. adj. [ pr/ſible, Fr. from paſs.] 

1. Poſlible to be paſſed or travelled through or 
over. 

His body is 2 paſſib/- carkaſs, if he he not hurt. 
It is a thoroughfare for ſteel. Shak p. Cymbeline, 

Antiochus departed in all haſte, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the fea 2 
ſabk by foot. ' 2 Mac. 

2. Supportabte ; tolerable ; allowadle. 

They are crafty and of a paſſi.bl- reach of under- 
ſtanding. lol. 

Lay by Virgil, my verſion will appear a prfſab/z 
beauty when the original muſe is abſent. Dryd-n. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make 
what was before bat pab/e, appear beautiful. 

Dr den, 

3. Capable of admiffion or reception. 8 

In counterſeits, it is with men as with falſe 
money ; one piece is more or leſs paſſable than ano- 
ther. L'Eftrangs. 

Theſe ſtage advocates are not only without 
truth, but without colour: could they have mads 
the flander paſſible, we ſhould have heard farther, 

Colle 

4. Popular; well received. This is a fenſe leſs 
uſual, 

Where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, 
it is better to take with the more pull, than 
with the more able. | ar 

A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſu* 
bl: with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. 

Bacen'; IC 

PASS 4N9. n. f. [Italian.] A puſh; athruſt. 

A «uelliſt, gentleman of the very firſt houſe ; 
ah ! the mortal p.{adz, Shep. Romeo ond Juliet. 

PASSAGE. 1. ſ. | Pig, Fr. 

1. Act of pauing; travel; coarſe; journey. 

The ſtory of ſuch a ge was true, and ſaſon 
with the reſt went indecyl to rab Cotchos, to which 
they might arrive hy boat. Ratright's Hiſor y. 

So fhait thou beſt pre par'd end re 

Thy mortal pa/ge when it cowes. Milton. 

All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by 
ſtzxiding in the water by the holes, and ſo inter- 
cepting their P. ge take great plenty of them, 
which otherwiſe would follow. the water under 
ground, Brown's ann. 

Live like thoſe who lock upon themſelves as 
being only on their Ae through this ſtate, but 
as belonging to that Which is to com.. — Atterbu'» 
8 Theugh 
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Though the p.aſage be troubleſome, yet it is fe- 


cure, and ſhall in a little tine bring us eaſe and 
peace at the laſt. Wks. 
In ſouls prepai'd, tle ge is a breath 

From time t' eternity, from life to death. Harte. 

2. Road; way. 

Human actions are ſo uncertain, as that ſeem- | 
eth the beſt courſe, which hath moſt Y ge o. 
of it. 

The land enterprize of Panama wa, grounded 
upon a falſe account, that the p He, towards it 
were no better fortified than Drake had left them. 
Bacon. 
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Is there yet no other way beſides 
Theſe painful g bow we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? 
ilton. 
Againſt which open'd from beneath 
ſag: down to thi earth, a g wide. Milton. 
o bleed to death was one of the moſt deſirable 
ges out of this world. Fell. 
When the ge is open, land will be turned 
moſt to great cattle ; when ſhut, to ſheep. Tcepl.. 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraię ht 
pages of Cilicia, by which means Alexander 
with his ſmall army was able to fight and conquer 
them. South, 
The page made by many a winding way, 
Reach'd e'en the room, in which the tyrant lay. 
Dryden. 


A 


He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes ! 
Wheels as ke wheels; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart. Dyd u. 

I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away 
to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the genius told me there 
was no 7 age to them, except through the gates 
of death, Addiſon. 

I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent 
the ants going to their own neſt. Addijon. 

When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, 
oily ſubſtances relax the p:/ g's. Artuth, on Diet. 

3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs, 

What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage. 


Shak jpeare. 
You ſhall furniſh me 
With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſage free 
For lov'd Dulichins. Chopman, 
4- The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe. 
Would ſome part of my young years 
Migh: bat redeem the pH of your age? Shake, 
8. Intellectual admittance ; mental acceptance. 
I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 
rational man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtick 
learning, among whom I expect it will have a 
fairer . than among thoſe deeply imbued with 
ot her principles. Digby. 
6. Occurrence; hap. 
It is no act of common paſſage, but 
A ftrain of rareneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Unſettled tate ; aptneſs by condition or na- 
ture to change the place of abode. 
Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe 
muſt be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity than of 
gain : the laſt intices the poorer traders, young be- 
ginners, or thoſe of paſſage: but without the firſt, 
the rich will never ſettle in the country. Temple. 
In man the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 
A bird of ge! loſt as ſoon as found; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. 


Pope 

8. Incident; tranſaction. 

This buſineſs as it is a very high p./oge of ſtate, 
ſo it is worthy of ſerious conſideration. Hayward, 

Thou do'ſt in thy ges of life 
Make me believe chat thou art only mark'd 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
9. Management; conduct. 

Upon conſideration of the conduct and paſſ g- 
of affairs in former times, the ſtate of Eagland 
"ought to be cleared of n imputation caſt upon it. 

Davies en Ireland, 

10. Part of a book; ſingle place in a writing. 
Endroit, Fr. 

A critic who has no taſte nor learning, ſeldom 
ventures to praiſe any ęaſſuge in an author who has 


— 
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As to the cantos, all the paſſuges are as fabu 
as the viſion at the beginning. Pope. 

How commentators each dark ye ſhun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the fun. Toung. 

Ps ED, Preterite and participle of paſs. 

Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is d over from God? Iſiub. 

He aftirmed, that no good law ed fince king 
William's accetlior, except the act for preferving 
the game. Addiſon. 

The deſcription of 3 life, paſſed away in vanity 
and among the ſhadows of pomp, may be foon 
finely draw! in the ſame place. Addifon's Sper. 

Pa'3sEX 074, . [Heer, French. | 

1. A traveller; one who is upon the road; a 
wayfar 

Alles, tre wanton damſel found 
New 127 paſſenger to entertain. Spenſer. 

What ho! wing, and what ttir is this? 

Theſe are wry mates that make their wills their 
law, 
Have ſome unhappy per in chaſe. Shak: ſpeare. 

The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand'ring paſſenger, Milt. 

Apelles, when he had finiſhed any work, ex- 
poſed it to the ſight of all paſſenger:, and concealed 
himſelf to hear the cenſure of his faults. Dryden. 

2. One who Jhires in any vehicle the liberty of 
travelling. 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth 
attend the unſkilful words of a p . Sidney. 

PA'SSENGER,. falcon. n. ſ. A Kind of migratory 
hawk. 4219 

Pa'ssER. 2. ſ. [from poſi.] One who pailes; 
one that is upon the road. 

Under you ride the home and foreign ſhipping 
in ſo near a diſtance, that, without troubling the 
, or borrowing Stentor”s voice, you may con- 
fer with any in the town. Carew. 

Have we ſo ſoon forgot, 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 
And caſt beſide ſome common way a ſpectacle 
Of horror and affright to paſſes by, 
Our groaning country hled at every vein. Rowe. 

PaSS181' CITY. . . C pfibilite, Fr. from p H. 
Quality of receiving impreſſions from external 
agents. 

The laſt doubt, touching the paſſibi/izy of the 
matter of the heavens, is drawn from the eclipſes 
of the ſun and moon. Il. ke will on Providence, 

Pa's$1B8LF., adj. [ paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Latin. 
Suſceptive of impreflions from external agents. 

Theodoret diſputeth with great earneſtneſs, that 
God cannot be ſaid to ſuffer ; but be thereby mean- 
eth Chriſt's divine nature againſt Apollinarius, 
which held even deity itſelf paſſit1-. Hook: r. 

Pa's$1BLENESS. n. ſ. [from paſſible,] Quality 
of receiving impreflions from external agents. 

It drew after it the hereſy of the paſſibleneſs of 
the deity ; the deity of Chriſt was become, in their 
conceits, the ſame nature with the humanity that 
was paſſable. .  Braewood. 

Pa'ss1xG. participial adj. [ from pſ6. ] 

1. Supreme; ſurpaſling others; eminent. 

No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ſhake this puiſfant wall, ſuch py/ſmg might 
Have ſpells and charms, if they be ſaid 2 

x. 

2. It is uſed adverbially to enfurce the meaning 
of another word. Exceeding. 

Oberon is . fell and wroth. Shakeſpeare. 

Paſſing many know it ; and fo many, 

That of all nations there abides not any, 
From where the moruing riſes and the fun 
To where even and night their courſes run! Chop, 

Many in each region g fair 
As the noon {ky ; more like to goddeſſes 
Than mortal creatures. Milton's Par. L:ft. 


She was not only pe ſing fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and debonair. Drydn. 
(ay 


Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was paſſing well. 
Pa's$1XGHELL. 2. / [eg and bell.] The 
bell which rings at the hour of departure, to ob- 
tain prayers for the paſſing ſoul : it is often uſed 
for the bell, which rings immediately after death. 


not been before received by the publick. ddifor, 


| 
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| Thoſe loving papers, 


Flicken on you now, as pray'rs aſcend 
To heaven in troops at a good man's p b.. 
Lonre. 
A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ſerve him as his p.iingbell to death. Daniel. 
Before the 9 gb begun, 


The news through half the town has run. Swif?. 

P A'SSION. . / [ar, French; pe, Lat.] 

1. Any etfect cauſed by external agency. 

A body at reſt atfords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when ſet in motion, it is ra- 
ther a paſſion than an action in it. Locke. 

2. Suſceptibility of effect from external action. 

The difterences of mouldable and not mould- 
able, ſcidlible and not ſciflible, and many other 
Yum ot matter are plebeian notions, applied te 
the inſtruments men ordinarily practiſe. Bacon. 

3- Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the n fleet to air, F 
As doubtful thoughts and rath embrac'd deſpair. 
Sh.ukeſpearc. 

Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep : whoſe every pn fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf in thee fair and admired. Sb v. 
DPS > I — doubt ful, leſt 

ou break into ſome merry pu 
And fo wid bias wo 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. Shak-/p. 

In loving thou do'ft well, in paſſion not; 


\Wherein true love conſiſts not. Mitra. 
Cruel his eye, but caſt 

digus of remorſe and , to behold 

The fellows of his crime condemn'd 

For ever now to have their lot in pain. Aiden. 


Paſſion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dry. 

All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and per- 
ſpicuity, only moves the paſſions, and thereby miſ- 
leads the judgment. Lock:, 

4- Anger. 

The word /n ſignifies the receiving any ac- 
tion in a large pliloſophical ſenſe; in a more u- 
mited philoſophical ſenſe, it ſrguiſies any of the 
affections of human nature; as love, fear, joy, ſor- 
row: but the common people confine it only te 
anger. ot ally. 

5. Zeal; ardour. | 

Where ſtatcſmen are ruled by faction and in- 
tereſt, they can have no paſſien for the glory of their 
country, nor any concern for the figure it will 
make. Addiſon on Med“ 

6. Love. 

For your love, 
You kill'd her father: you confeſs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your p:/on for tlie 
davghter. Dryden and Les, Oed pus. 
He, to grate me more; 

Publickly own'd his r for Ameſtris. Rows, 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your ſlave, 
Think what * ſuch a form mult have. Gran. 

7. Eagerneſs. 

Abate a little of that violent paſſion for fine 
cloaths, ſo predominant in your ſex. Swift. 

8. Emphatically. The laſt ſuffering of the Re- 
deemer of the world. 

He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſffan, by 
many inſallible proofs. Atts, i. 3. 

To Px's310x., v. n. | paſſionner, Fr. fr m the 
noun.] To be extremely agitated ; to expreſs great 
commotion of mind. Obfolete. 

'Twas Ariadne paſſi ming 
For Theſcus' perjury and unjuſt flight, Shak e. 

Pa's5$10x-F LOWER, . ſ. | granadille, Lat in.] A 
flower. Nil. 

Pa's510X-WEFK. . ſ. The week immediately 
preceding Eatter, named in commemoration of our 
Saviour's crucifixion. 

Pa's510NATE. adj. ¶ H,, French. ] 

1. Moved by paſſion; feeling or expreſſing 
great commotion of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to reſulve the conſcience, 
and to ſhew what, in this controverſy, the heart is 
to think, if it will follow the light of ſound and 
ſincere judgment, without either cloud of pre- 


judice or miſt of paſſionate atfection, Honkers 
212 Tuucydides 
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PAS 


Thneyd: ides obſerves, that men are much more] 


7 0 Tout; for injuſtice than for violence; becauſe 
the one coming as from an equal ſeems rpine : 
hen the other proceeding from one ſtronger 
is but the effect of neceſlity. Clurtndlon. 
In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and ted. 
dy, ſo was it inflamed with Hine fervors. Fill, 
Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noal:'s 
with ah“ concern for its ſafety. Kurt, 
Men, upon the near approach of death, have 
been renzed up into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their 
guilt, ſuch a p2/79-.te degree of concern and re- 
morſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared 
to them, they fearce could have had a fuller con- 
t iction of their danger. tte, bin . 
2. Eaſily moved to anger. 
Homer's Achilles is haughty and þ. Moa, impa- 
tient of any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. 
Prior. 
To Pys$SIoNATE. v. a. [from p. An old 
word. Obſolete 
1. To attect with paſſion. 
Great pleature mix'd with pitiful regard, 
That godly K.ng and queen did / H te, 
Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heard, 
That oft they did lament his luckleſs ſtate. Spenſ*r. 
2. To exprets paihonately. 
Thy niece and 1 want hands, 
_ cannot pi/Fonate our tenfold grief 
Vith folded arms. Sat g. Tatss Aud. 
55 ss tox AT FLY. adv. [from te.] 
. With paſſion; with delire, love or hatred; 
we great commotion of nnd 
W boever p /inately covets any thing 2 has not, 
has loſt his hold. L' range. 
It torrow expreſſes itſelf never fo lou; and 
 $aſfſiorarily, and diſcharge itſelf in never fo many 
rear”, zet it will no more purge 2 ma's heart, 
than the wathing of his hands can We the rot- 
tenneſs cf hi: bones. Seuth's Fru an!. 
I 124e Melefinda, in oppoſition to Nourmahal, 
A wan. in þ eſicnat. ly loving of her huſband, patient 


of injuries and * „ and conſtant in ber 
kind: (+. Dryden. 
2. Ane y. 


They the blame on the poor litt!e ones, 
ſornerimes #./ionotely enough, to divert it from 
them! ves. | 

Pa's$10Na1rYf5s. from pa ffn. 


7, State of bag ſub! or tu paſſion, 
2. Vehemenc: of mi: 
To love v. th tome p// dee the perſon you 


would marry is not only a//y:vable but expedient. 
Boyle. 


1 E. «4. { paſii, French ; piſivus, Lat. 


- Reccn:: impreffion from ſome externa 
1 
' Hi! above the grunt? 
Their march and the ir vpbore 
Their imble: 4. Milton's Paradiſe I. . 
dire formations of rn ect, filling 
th +» *-e rece of the will, He f rin clofing 
„ » ter, gion afnnte into a tuned and diſtinct 
per en of prastce. South, 
te mind © whelly pal ein the receptio: 
of kits ſimp'e ira, fo it ects ſererapacts of 


its own, wherchy, out of it, famp'e ideas, the 
other i formed. . be. 


The , moet 19 a 7 fro: prine bir E Dy v which 
bo's pe Eft in eir motion or reſt, receive m. 
tion u r portion to the force in hre ling it, and 
rentt as much as y are reſiſted. b, this princi- 
N. gone, there ger could have been any vo- 
Boa i. (be wortd, N.wion's Opti. K. 

2. nreſiſtin g not oppoſing. 


VN» th ſe alone, Who? e oven her taws, 
Bnt win, weak + dels, more advance her cauſe. 


3. 8. iffering; r. 


9 ing. . 


4 la gram m. r. 
be Fee i hit which ſignifies paſſion or 
the : of ache: is her, Lam taught. C Ar. 
ERS VELY. i : frompaſivc.] 
Witha paſſe 244 dure. 


Thouzb ſome . r: eh inclin'(l, 


: The greatcy part degererate frcm their kind. Dr yd. 


Locke. 


PAS 


2. Without agency. 

A man may not only paſſively and inveluntarily 
be rejected, but alſo may, by an act of his oa, caſt 
out or reject himſelf, Pearſon. 

PAa'sS1VENESS. 2. .. [from poſſive.] 

1, Quality of receiving impreſſion from exter- 
nal agents, 

2. Pailibility; power of ſuffering. 

We ſhall loſe our p2/7:4::/; with our being, and 
be as incapable_of tutferi ing as heav * can make 
us. Decay of Victy. 

3. Patience; calmneſs. 

Gravity and paſſivin /; in children is not from 
ditcretion, but phlogme. ell, 

PassHV ITX. ». . [from paſſive.] Paſſiveneſs. 
An innovated ak 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, between pifſivity and activity, 

thoſe being contrary and oppoſite, the infinite rare- 


conrr Ys (U. vue 's Ph, 2 pic I Winciþls. 

Pa'sSovrR. 2. ſ. | paſs and ov 4 

1. A ſeaſt inſtituted among the ſevrs i in memory 
of the time when God, ſmiting the firſt born of 
the Egyptians, paſſ.d over the habitations of the 
Hebrews. 

The Jews aher was at hand, and 
up. 

The Lord's 
was ordered by the common law to be celebrated 
N year on a Sunday. Ayl'F's Parergon, 

. The ſacrifice killed, 
| Take alamb, and kill the pzſrwer. Fx. xii. 21. 
| Pa'ssPokT. . J. [ p:iffpirt, Fr.] Permiſſion of 
palſuge. 
Under that pretext, fein ſhe would have given 
a ſecret t to her affection, Lida. 
Giving his reaſon p {pn for to paſs 
Whither it would, .it would Jet him die. Se 
Let him depart ; his p.:7/o7 ſhall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe. Shak, 
Having uſed extreme caution in granting 7 
ports to Ireland, he conceived that paper nut to 
11ave been delivered. Clrendor. 


eſa; went 
Obn, ii. 13. 


the aſſent of the underſtanding, when it brings a 

þ {port from a rightly difpeted will, as being th 

faculty of dominion, that commands all, that ſhuts 

out, and lets in, what objects it pleuſes. Seath. 
Admitted in the ſhining throng, 

He ſhows the 55 Moe which he bronght along; 


His ort is his innocetiice and grace, 
Wen known to all the natives of the place. Dryd. 


At our meeting in another world; 
For thou haſt drunk thy t out of this. J, yd. 
Dame nature gave lim comelinefs and he: Ith, 
And fortune, for a f1/ps7, gave him wealth. 
Haut tc 
Pas r. pai ia! adi. [from Paß. 
1. Not preſent; 5 to come. 
© workt. . 
For ſevera! months %, papers have hoe. Wit 
ten upon the beſt pub]: ick principle, the love v 
zur Country. 05% 


nis not alone has ſhone on ages =, 
Bit lights the pre ent, and (hall warm the 1:77 
; 17 
2. Spent; gone throavgh ; und rgone. 
A lite of worin 3 Pp / Per- 
Pas r. 1. J. Eltipricatly for Pat time. 
ihe paſt is ul by death pol {-ft, 
Ind frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
. giving bids us Itys to- day. Fents:: 


1 AST. pr 5 8 n 
1. Beyond in time. 


38 Age. 
2. No longer capable of. 
Fervent pravers he made, when he was eſt- e 


Heerews, Xi. 41. 


ed paſe ſenſe, and fo fpe..t his 13 +:»ath 53 con 

jmictivg his 1. ' % the AN * yd 
Puff Ape e „ eren 

Like fallin: 81 85 D: ,d- 


Min 4 


od tiemfel. & Þ-; 
all ſea: or feeling, but have 


faction of 'the one quality is the poſition of its, 


per, commonly called Eafter, | 


The goſpel has then oily a free admiſſion into. 


2%, and to come, feem beſt; things Poe | 


- Sarah was delivered of a child, when he was | 


PAS 


when their ſpirits are at any time diſturbed with 
the ſenſe of their guilt, they are for a little time 
more watchſul over their ways; but they are ſoon 
diſherrtned. Calamy's Sermons, 
3. Beyond; ont of reach of. , 
We muſt not 
Proftitnte our pi cure nialad 
To empiricks. Hh. Ke. lr 5s *v1l that ods well, 
What's gone, and what's þ2/t help, 
Should be p. iſt x grief. Shoke pures Winter's Tale, 
That France and Spain were taught the uſe of 
ſhipping by the Greeks and Phœnicians is a thing 
i quettioning. Heylyn, 
Love, when once % government, is conſe- 
quently paſt ſhame. L'E Nrange. 
Her life ſhe might have had; but the defpair 


Of ſaving his, had put it her care. Dryden, 
I'm ſtupify d with forruw, relief 
Of tears. Dryden, 


That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a man 

into. a ſervile ſtate, is 2 my comprehenſion. 
Colter on Pride. 

That he means paternal power, is 2% doubt 
from the inference he makes. Locke. 

4. Beyond ; further than. 

We will go by the king's high way, until we be 
9 thy borders. aunbers, XXI. 22. 

5. Above; more than. 

The northern Iriſh Scots have hows not paſt 
three quarters of a yard long, with a ſtring of 
wreathed hemp and their arrows not much above 
an ch. Speer on Ireland. 

The ſame inundation was, nut 9 not paſe 
forty ſoot from the ground. a. on. 

PASTE. „. /. [, French. ] 

1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be viſcous and 
tenacious : ſuch as flour and water for bread or 
pies; or various Kinds of earth mingled for the 
potter. 

Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mor- 
tar. and mould it into a new ye, there is no poſ- 

{bility of an holy war. Baca 's Hey N 15 ar. 

Wuli particles of heav*nly fire s 
ſhe God of nature did his ſoul inſpire; 
Which wite Prometheus temper'd into paſte 
And, mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image 

caſt. Dryden. 

When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

Dryden. 

He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and 

raiſes 7 e better than any woman. :ddi/on's Sp.. 
our and water boiled together ſo as to make 
a cement, 

3- Art. ſicial mixture, in imitation of precious 
ſtones. K 

10 PAS T E. v. a. er, Fr. from the noun. 
To faſten with a. [pf J 

By p4/'vg the vowels and confonants on the ſides 
of dice, nie cldeft fon played himſelf into ſpelling. 

Loc & . 

Young creatures have learned their letters and 

yl ble, by having them p.//.d upon little flat 


Kal "TY 1 J. AM! 
P A 75 TEBOCARD. „ [ * f and 447 4.7 Maſſes 
Nude ancrevtiy by pſting one paper on ther: 


nd 


nw made temetines by maccrating paper 


c Ring it in moulds, ſynetimes by puencing od 
eage, and e. ſting | it in forms. 
Tiworct made chambers af boat ind Pp rr voy 


" portionet to his models, uit Cours — 0 Wile 
30 „ through wiich be diſtributed, on nis 


tires, at tificial liglits. Dryden. 
! woul.! n ke myſelf rerty even with a 
iece of e that is inveſted with a publick 
character, Aude cn. 
I EO AU. . Made 4 * ſteboard. 
Put ſilk worms on u mer UW! Pajer into a 
> if. 2:1 boX. A 92 G's 
Ps IKL. „. ſ. [IN. fn herb. A 
PA. EAS. a {. 21 % French, ] 
' That part of the leg of a worie between the 
t next ti cot and he hook, 
Ii not my hut ſe with any that treads 
vn foil” p /-* 5, Sh. ilenry V. 
The colt chat for a ſtallion is deligu d, 
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Upright 
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Upright he walks on paſforns firm and ſtraight, 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 

Being heavy, he ſhould not tread Riff, but have 
a paſfern made him, to break the force of his 
weight : by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a 
coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 

2. The legs of an human creature in contempt. 

80 ſtrait ſhe walk'd, and on her pofeerns high : 
Tf ſeving her behind, he lik'd her pace, 

Now turning ſhort, he better lik'd her face. Dry. 

Pa'sT1L. #. J. [ paſiilius, Lat. paſtille, Fr.] A 
roll of paſte. 

To draw with dry colours, make long paſtil, 
by grinding red lead with ſtrong wort, and fo roti 
them up like pencils, drying them in the fun. 

P-acham a Drawing. 

Pa's TIE. nf. ¶ paſs and ti.] Sport; amuſe- 
weit: diverſion. 

It was more requiſite for Zc!mane's hurt to 
reſt, than ſit up at thoſe Hi; but ſhe, that 
felt no wound but one, earneſtly Jdefired to have 
the paſtorals, Sid»ey. 

I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 

And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep has brought me to my love. Shit. 
Putin paſting excelent, 


If huſbanded with modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
With theſe 
Find pre, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 


Milton. 
A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation 
and pine, ſhould never pretend to devote him- 
ſelf to the ſciences, unleſs his ſonl be ſo refined, 
that he can tatte theſe entertainments eminently in 
his cloſet. Watts. 
Px's TOR. n. f. [ paſtor, Latin; paßcur, old Fr. | 
1. A ſhepherd. 
Receive this preſent by the muſes made, 
The pipe on which the Afcrzan p play'd. Dr. 
The e ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eafes of their tir the loaden herds. Dryden. 
2. A clergyman who has the care of a flock ; 
one who has ſouls to feed with ſound doctrine. 
The p2//or maketh ſuits of the people, and they 
with one voice teſtify a general aſſent thereunto, 
or he joyfully beginneth, and they with Uke ala- 
crity follow, viding between them the ſentences 
wherewith they rive, which ſhall much ſhew his 
own, and ſtir up others zeal to the glory of God. 


Hooker. 


The firſt branch of the great work belongivg to 
2 paſtor of the church, was to teach. South, 

All biſhops are por; of the common flock. 

Leſley. 

A breach in the general form of worſhip was 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, neither 
was the expedient then found out of maintaining 
ſeparate p. fo: out of private purſes. Swift. 

PAS ToxaLl. ach, | paforaticy, Latin ; P at, 
French. ] 

t. Rural; ruſtick ; beſceming ſhepherds; imi- 
tating ſnepherds. 

In thoſe p.;{--al paſtimes, 2 vreat many day: 
were ſeit to follow their fine predecoffors. Sid. 

2. Relating to the care of s. 

Their lord and maſter taught concerning the 
A fe ere he hd ter his own flock. [er 

"Thy bimo of $-V'bury recommendeth the 
tenth ſatire of lune, in his » foal letter, to 
the ſ-rious Her at the divincs of #15 dioceſe. 
7 [? vdeu, 
m-in which any action 


Pa'sTonat.n fo A 
or pon is. epofented ts effects upon a coun- 
try! de: or cue de the common practice in 
hi- F akers tals atu the character of 
Me s * Jt; 4 hbuclick. 

5 tation or the action of a ſhep- 
her „ iaktation is dramatick ©: 
narrative, or litt „ en, the fable fimple, 
the n „ olite nor too ruſtick. Pepe. 

The *, for tragedy, co- 
medy, ih hoſpear WW iet 

Th: cm. diffe: © betweer 
Past : betwe..: the lite of the 
cen a e later ſhould be ſmoo h, 
clean, chat 4. paſſionate, the thuvghts may 


PAT 


be bold, more gay, and more elevate] than In 
paſtoral. | Walſh, 


Pas TRY. yo” 4 { gatifir ir, Fr. from paſte. 
1. The ato A ex gud 1 
Let never freth machines your t try, 

Unlefs grandees or magiſtrates are by, 

Then vou may put a dwarf into a pie. 

2. Pies or baked paſte. 
Remember f 
The ſeed cake, the paſric; and the furmenty pot. 
7 Cen. 


King. 


Beaſts of chaſe, or fowls of game, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Gris amber ſteam'd. Man'! Paradi'« R. gai id. 

z. The place where paſtry is made. 

They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 

Sele 

Pa'srv-cook. n. f, [Cary and ct. } One 
whoſe trade is to make aud ſell things baked in 
paſte. 

I wiſh you knew what my huſband has paid to 
the pu/iry-cooks and confeRtioners. = Arbuthnor. 

Pas TURABLE, adj. [from paſture.) Fit for paſ- 
cure. | 

Pas TURAGE. = /. { paſſurage, French.] 

1. The buſineſs ot feeding cattle. 

I with there were ordinances, that whoſoever 
keepeth twenty Kine, ſhould keep a plough going; 
for otherwite all men would fall to paſturags, and 
none to huſhandry. Sooner. 

2. Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a ſhezp by her to ſhew, that the 
riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks 
and p fur age, Addijon, 

2. The uſe of paſture. 

Caitie fatted by good paſuragr, aſter violent 
motion, die ſuddenly. 2 on Aliments, 

Pa's TURE. n. /.. | prſture, French. ] 

1. Food; the act of feeding. 

Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid paſ- 
me, anda food congenerous unto nature. Brown. 

2. Ground on which cattle feed. 

A carcleis herd, 
Full of the a, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays. Shakeſpeare's An you like it. 

When there was not room for their herds to 
feed together, they, by conſent, ſeparated and 
enlarged their u where it beſt liked them. Loc, 

The new tribes look abroad 
On nature's common, far as they can ſee 
Or wiog, their range and pa/ſare. Thomſen. 
2. Human culture ; education. Not uſed. 
From the firſt paſ.cres of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man's ſeverer page 
We laſh the pupil. Dryden. 

To Pa/sTURk. v. a. [from the noun. ] To place 
ina paſture. 

Pals xuxk. v n. [from the noun. ] To graze 
on the ground. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary + theſe in flocks 
Paſfarirg at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 

een. 

Ps T v. 2. f. [pas French. ] A pie of cruſt 
raiſed without a dith. 

Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
And mike two paſt; of vorr ſhameful heads. S. 
will confets what I know ; if ye pint me 
ike a p fy, I can fay no more. SN. 

If you'd ſrigiut an alderman and mayor, 


Within a 2% lodge a living hare. rg 
A mon of ſober fe, 

Not quite a madman, though a 2 fell, 

And much too wiſe to walk into a well. Pop- 


Par. adj. {from 7 Dutch, ti,. Pit; 
con enient; exactly ſuitable either +5 to time or 
place. This is a low word, and ſhoud not be 
uſed but in burleſque writings. 
"i: pt: and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for onr rehearſal. Shakeſpeare. 
Now I migb ; do it pat, now he is praying. Sha. 
They ne er faw two things fo pt, 

In al reſpects, 25 this and that. Fabra. 
Zu gzlius deumed ef a text, which be four 
very p tt» lis aodrine of the Euchuriſt. 

He was ſorely- put toꝰt at the end of a yerie, 


|Hecau?s he 26nd find nd Word £6 de po? TEE 


AT 


; Swift, 
Par. . . | patts, Fr. i; a foot, and thencs put 
may be a bluw with the foct.] 

1. A light quick blow: a tap. 

The leaſt noite is enough to diſturb the opera- 
tion of his brain; the pat of a thattle-cock, or 
the creaking of 2 jack will do. Cel. o bum. Reathn, 

2. Small lump of matter beat into hape with 
the hand. 

To PAT. v. 4. | from the noun.] To ſtrike 
lightly ; to tap. 

Children prove, whether they can ruh upon the 
breatt with one land, and pr upon the forchead 
with another, and ftraightways they pat Witt 
bot!:. B. c, Nataral Uijtory.. 


Gay ati my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. 


Pope. 
Pa'rAacHe. . . A ſmall ſhip. Ainſworth, 
P&a/racoow, nf. A Spanith coin worth four 
ſhillings and eight-pence Englifh. Air ſegorth, 
To PATCH. v. n. | pudizer, Daniſh ; pennary, 
Italian. ] . | 

1. To cover with a piece ſewed on. 

They would think themſelves miſcrable in a 
iche coat, and vet their minds appear in a pie- 
bald livery of coarſe patches aud borrowed threds, 

Lacks. 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of 
black ſilk. 
In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who- 


p-tch-d both ſides of their faces; Allien. 
We begg d her but to prrch her face, 
She never hit one proper place. Swift, 


zu Co mend clumiily ; to mend o as thut the 
original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. 


Any thing mendet is but umd. Sub. fps 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 


Broken limbs, common prudence feuds us to 
the ſurgeons to piece and patch up. L'Ejtrange. 

4. To make up of ſhreds or different pieces. 
Sometimes with «up emphatical. n 

If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the 
ſcriptures ſet us down without error, by the 
reigns of the Aſſyrian princes, we ſhall but patch 
«p the ſtory at adventure, and leave it in confu- 
fon. Ral agb's Iliſtery.- 

His glorious end was a patcb'd work of fates. - 
Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate life. I yden. 

There is that viſible ſymmetry in a Human bo- 
dy, as gives an intrinſic evidence, that it was not 
formed ſucceſſively and patched up by piece meal. 

3 1 Beute * 

Enlarging in an author's ſenſe, and building 
fancies of our own upon his foundation, we may 
call paraphraſing ; but more properly changing, 
adding, p.4ching, piecing. Feltun, 

PATCH. . /. | pz», Italian. 

1. A piece ſewet! on tu cover a hole. 

Patches ſet upon a little breachg 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the avs before it was fo patched. Shak.. 

If the moe be ript. Or pet. bes put; 5 
He's wounded ! fee the plaiſter on his foot. Dey. 

2. A picce inferted in Moſaic or variegated 


work. 


Auneri. | 


They faffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald 
ivory of coarte patches and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch 
as the comraon oninton of thofe they converſe 
wit! clothe them in. Locke.. 
A ſmall ſpot of black ſilk put upon the ace) 
How ! providence ! and yet a Scottiſh crew 
Chen madam nature wears black erb too. CM 
If to every comtneu tuneral, 
By your eves mattyr'd, ſuch grace were allow'd,, 
Your face. wou'd wear not - tet a cloud. 
*uchlings.. 
They were patched ifferentiy, an! caltt hoſtile. 
zlagces upon one andther, and the Y 1:b-5 were 
vlaced in diferent ſit unt ions as party ſignals to dif 
tinguiih friends from foes. Addr) ns 
This te morning mas ſeem do tell ; 
rice from my temblin | ndthe - hox fell. 


| Pope, . 
4. A ſma'l particle.; a parcel of land. ; 


P-A-T 

We go to gain a little p.tch of ground, 
That bath in it no profit but the name. 

5. A paltry fell. Obfolete.. 

Vhat a py d ninny's this ? thou ſcurvy patch / 
5 Shb.k-ſprare. 
 Pa'Tonrn, . ſ. {from porch. ] One that pat- 
ches; a hntcher, 

PTR. u. .. [from 
bungling work. Forgery. A word not in uſe. 

You heard him c:gg, (ce him ditiemble, 

Knew his groſs pth-ry, love him and feed him, 
Yet remain aiſur'd that he's a made-up villain. 

| Shakejpeare, 

Pa/rcnwaork. . patch and vl.] Work 
made by ſewing ſmall .p:eces of different colours 
uaterchangeably togetlier. 

When my cloaths were finiſhed, they looked 
like the patchrvor&, only mine were all of a co- 
Jour. Swift. 

Whoever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining re- 
marks, without ente ring into the genius and ſpirit 
of the author, will be apt to be mitled out of the 
regular way of thinking; and all the product of 
all this will be found a manifeſt incoherent piece 
of patchreork, f Sqvift, 

Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 
In patches 4 flutt'ring. Pep 

To patth-wirk learn d quotations are ally'd, 
Buth ſt:ive to make or poverty our pride. 1 rp. 

Parr. u. /. [This is derived from SH from 
tte, Fr.] The head. Now commonly uſed in 
contempt or ridicule, but anciently in ſerious lan- 
guage. _ 

Ser ſeleſs man, that limſclf doth late, 
To love another ; 

Here take thy lover's token on thy pate. 
Behold the deſpaire, 

By cuſtome and covetous pitcs, » 

By gaps and opening of gates. Tuſſur. 

He is a traitor, let him to the tower, 

And crop away that factious pate of his. She. 

Steel by line and level is an excellent paſs of e 

Shateſpoare. 


8 bakeſp. 


* 


Spenſer. 


3 That flv devil, 
That broker that ſtill breaks the pats of faith, 
That daily breakvow. Shakeſpeare. 

Who dares | 
Say this man is a flatterer. The learned þ. te 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakcſpeare. 
Thank your gentler fate, 

That, for a bruis'd or broken þp.t-, 
Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow _ 
Much harder on the married brow. Hudibras. 

If only ſcorn attends men for afferting the 
church's dignity, many will rather chuſe to neg- 
le& their duty, than to get « broken ate in the 
churcl:'s ſervice. South, 

If ary young novice happens into the neigh- 
bourhood of flatterers, preſently they are plying 
his full purſe and empty pu with addreſſes ſuita- 
ble to his vanity. Sant h. 

P THD. adi. [from e.] Having a pate. It 
is uſed only in compoſition : as, long-p<t.d or 
cunning ; ſhallow-par-d or fooliſh. 

ParET ACTION. nf. [patrfatits, Lat.] AR or 
tate of opening. Ainſworth. 

Pa'TEN. . J. { patina, Lat.] A plate. Not in 
vie. 

The floor of heav'n 

Ts thick inlaid with purer; of bright gold; 
There's nat the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion Ie an angel ſings. Su. 

Pa'TEST. ac. Dauer , Lain; portions Fr. ] 

1. Open to the perufal of all: „ letters arent. 

In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of bhiſhop- 
ricks merely by his letters patent, without any 
Com e d' Elire, which is ſtill kept up in Engla:.d ; 
though to no other purpoſe, than to ſhew the 
ancient right of the church to elect her own bi- 
ſtog 8. s 1 efley. 

2. Something appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder js eſtecmed a com, modity that will turn 
to good profit; fo tht, in Ling Charles the firſt's 
time, it was made a pt commodity. At. Hu. 

PT EXT. . /. A writ couferring ſome ex- 
cufive right or privitege. 


pat nt to offend ; 
nobody. 


patch, ] Botchery ; 


without his Kingly conſent, the lands ſha!l revert 


elec children. 


chriſtian; or governers of the church. 


father. 


the conqueror. 


To thy paternal teat, tlie Sabine field, 
Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands. 


nite, French.] Fatherſhip ; the relation of a fa- 
ther. | 


derwent no other dominion than paternity and e'- 
derſhip. 


be known by his countenance ; in this cate, the 
poternity and filiation leave very ſenſible impreſ- 
4 

110115. 


Pearſon ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon 
as the aſſertion of the unity. 


In converſation it is uſed o 
paſſed on foot ; but in ſolemn language means any 
patſage. 


thou ſhouldſt know the paths to the houſe therevf. 
Pol, xxxviii. 20. 


and they have a very ſevere law agzinſt any that 
enters the town by another path, leſt any new one 
ſhou'd be worn on the mountain. 
ſions ; paſſionate ; moving. 

'Tis moſt Pathitical. 


for th- trial of his patience, he was made to look 
upon himſelf in this deplorable condition. 


and leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pa- 
thetick part. 


From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. 


PAT 


If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give ber 
if it touch not you, it comes n 
Sb p. 
So will T grow, ſo live, ſo die, I 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent u 
Unto his lordſhip. S/. Aſidſum. Nights Neem. 
Ve are cenfured as obſtinate, in not con plying 
with a royal pt. Swift. 
ParkN TT“. n. „ [from patem.] One who 
has a patent. | 
If his tenant and paterrre diſpoſe of his gift, | 


to the King. Bacon, 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmonth, the 

ſecurities obliged the patentee-to receive his money 

back upon every demand. Frvift. 
P4HTER-NOSTER. n. ſ. [Lat.] The Lord's 

prayer. 

Pa TEN NAL. ac. ¶ paternus, Lat. paternel, Fr.) 

pertaining to a father. | 
I ditclaim all my pater nul care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee. Shakeſ. King Lear. 
Grace ſignifies the patern favour of God to lis 

_» "Hammond, 

Admonitious fraternal or pern of his fellow 

Hanmer d. 
They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd ; and 

dwcll 

Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 

Under puternal rule. Miltan's Paradiſe Left. 

2. Hereditary; received in ſucceſſion from one” 


Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their ſmall paternal field of corn. Dryden. 
He held his paternal eſtate from the bounty of 
Dryden. 
Retreat betimes 


Addiſon, 
PaTERNTTY. „. /. [from paterms, Lat. pater- 


The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, un- 
A young heir, kept ſhort by his father, might 


: Ar but hct. 
This origination 1s the divine paternity, as biſhop 


Waterland. 
May; road; track. 


PaTH. u. ſ. ¶ pas, 23 
a narrow way to be 


For darkneſs, where is the place thereof ? that 


On the glad earth the golden age renew, 

And thy great father's path to heav'n purſue. Dry. 
The dewy p.ths of meadows we will tread. Dry, 
There is but one road by which to climb up, 


Ad. on Italy. 


PATHE'TICAL. ud, [ ra. Nl xx; pathertgue, 
PATHETICK. Fr.] Ailecting the paſ- 


His page that handful of wit; 
Shakeſpeare. 
How p.2th:tich is that expoſtWation of Job, when, 


AP 
| N.. 
Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a fincere 


Swift. 
While thus path.tick to the prince he ſpoke, 


: Pope. 
PaTHr't1CALLY. adv. [from pathetical.] In 


ſuch a manner as may ſtrike the paſſions. 


1. Fatherly ; having the relation of a father; 


þthway thereof there is no death. 


Raleigh. t 


PAT 


Theſe reaſons, fo pathetically urged and fo admit 
rably raiſed by the proſopopoi of nature, ſpeak-- 
ing to her children with ſo much authority, de- 
ſerve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 

PATHE'TICALNESS, . ſo [from pathet ical. 
Quality oſ being pathetick; quality of moving the 
paſſions. 

Pa/THLESS. adj, [from path.] Untrodden : 
not marked with paths. 

Aft thou the citizens of pati woods ; 

What cut the air with wings, what ſwim in floods ? 
. Sand 7 

Like one that had been led aſtray n 
Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. Milian. 

In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 

And wander after , deſtuiy, 

Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know; 

In vain it would provide. Dryden. 
Through wits obſcure, ſhe wings her tedious 

way, 

Now wanders dazzVd with too bright a day; 

And from the ſummit of a path! js coaſt 

Sees infinite, and in that fight is loſt. Prim, 

PaTHoGNoOMO'NICK. adj. | TaIryiwaorx%;, - 
and yooxw. | Such figns of a diſcaſe as are inſe- 
parable, deſigning the eſſence or real nature of the 
diſeaſe ; not {ymptomatick. Nuincy. 

He has the true pathognomnick ſign of love, je1- 
louſy ! for no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be 
treated fo. Arbutl not. 

PaTHoLo'GICAL. adi. | pathologique, Fr. from 
pathology.) Relating to the tokens or diſcovera- 
ble effects of a diſtemper. 

PATHOLOGIST. n. |. [re- and .] One 
who treats of pathology. 

PA'THOLOGY. ./ [49S and 34wu ; patho- 
gie, Fr.] That part of medicine which relates 
to the diſtemper, with their differences, cauſes and 
effects incident to the human body. Quincy, 

Pa'THwar. ./. [p.th and way.] A road; in 
common acceptation, a narrow way to be paſſed 
on foot, 

Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. Shak. 

In the way of righteouſneſs is life, .and in the 
5 Prov, X11. 28. 

When in the middle prthrvay baſks the ſnake ; 
O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. Gay. 

Pa'TiBLE. adj, {from patior, Lat.] Suffera- 
ble ; tolerable. Dick. 

Pa'TIBULARY. adj, [ patibulaire, Fr. from pa- 
tibalum, Lat.] Belonging to the gallows. i 7. 

P TIEN CE. 2. . [ patience, French; patientiay 
Latin. ] 

1. The power of ſuffering , calm endurance of 
pain or labour. 

The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, p.:tience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no relith of them. Shak. Macbeth, 

Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their oppor- 
tunity in times of afflition and perſecution. 

Spratt's Sermons, 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior. 

2. The quality of expecting long without rage 
or diſcontent ; long ſuffering. 

Neceſlary patience in feckiag the Lord, is better 
than he that leadeth his life without a guide. 

: Eccliſ. xx. 32. 

Have paticnce with me, and I will pay thee all. 

Matthcww. 
3. Perſeverance ; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with patien'c, and with meekneſs 
taught; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 

4. The quality of bearing offences without ze- 
venge or anger. 

The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, 

His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Hart. 

5. Sufferance ; permiſſion. 

By their patience, be it ſpoken, the apoſtles 
preached as well when they wrote, as when they 
ſpake the goſpel. Heaters © 

6. An herb, A ſpecies of dock. 

-, Patience, an herb, makes a good boil'd ſallad. 
Meriim 5 
PATIENT. 


- 


PAT 


Parv r. adj, Lyne, Fr. pitient Lat.] 
1. Having the quality of enduring: with 
ſore the thing endured. ö 
To this outward ſtructure was joined ſtrength 
ef conſtitution, pin of ſevereſt toil and hard- 
ſhip. ; Fell. 
- Wheat, which is the beſt ſort of grain, of which 
the purelt bread is made, is p.uticnt of heat and cold. 
Ny. 

2. Calm under pain or affliction. b 
Be patient, and I will tay. Shut, Henry VI. 

Griey'd, but unmov'd, and pation? of your corn, 
I die. Dryden's Theecritus. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 0 

4. Not eaſily provoked. 

Warn them that are unruly, ſupport the weak, 

be patient toward all men. 1 T v. 14. 
- Perſevering ; calmly diligent, 

hatever I have done is due to patient thought. 

| Newton 

6. Not haſty ; not viciouſly eager or impetuous. 

| Too induſtrious to be great, 
Not patient to expect the turns of fate, 
They open'd camps deform'd by civil fight. Prior. 
Pa'TIENT. 2. J. | patient, Fr. | 
1. That which receives impreſſions from exter- 
nal agents. 
Malice is a paſſion ſo impetuous and precipi- 
tate, that it often involves the agent and the pa- 
tient. Gov. of the Tongue, 
To proper tient he kind agents brings. 
In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech. 
Action and paſſion are modes which belon” to 
ſubſtances ? when a ſmith with a hammer tri es 
a piece of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are 
both agents or ſubjects of action; the one ſu- 
preme, and the other ſubordinate : the jron is the 
Þ tient or the ſubject oFpailion, in a philoſophical 
ſenſe, becauſe it receives the operation of the 
agent. Watts's Lrgick. 
2. A perſon diſeaſed. It is commonly vfed of 
the relation between the ſick and the phyſician 
You deal with me like a phyſician, that ſeeing 
his patient in a peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead 
of adminiſtring help, and bid him be ſick no more. 
Sidney. 
Through ignorance of the diſeaſe, through — 
reaſonableneſs of the time, inſtead of good he 
worketh hurt, and out of one evil throweth the 
patient into many miſeries. Spenſer. 
A phyſician uſes various methods for the reco- 
very of ſick perſons; and though all of them are 
diſagreeable, his t are never angry. Addiſon, 
3- It is ſometimes, but rarely, uſed abſolutely 
for a ſick perſon, 
Nor will the raging ſever's fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of ſtate ; 
But the poor tient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Dryd. 
It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenſive 
theſe pati t are of their diſcaſe, and back vard to 
believe their caſe is dangerous. Bl ui. 
To PA TIE NT. v. 4. f pati nter, Fr.] To com- 
poſe one's ſelf; to behave with patience. Ob- 
ſolete. 
Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. Suk. 
Pa'ritxnTLY. odv. from payers) 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction, 
Lament not, Eve, but paticnily reſign 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 

How pati-n#/y you hear him groan | 

How lad the cafe is not your own. Swift. 

2. Vithout vicious impetuoſity ; with calm dili- 

ice. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at 
their hands, nd wiſh that patiently they would ex- 
amine how little cauſe they have to deny tha 
Which ae yet ey grant not. Aer. 

Could men but once he perſuaded p'rently to at- 
tt ad o the dictates of their own minds, religion 
Wo gain more pruſelytes. Cm I Sermons. 

Px'1INE. . . [Pa, Lat.] The cover of a 
Chalice, Ainſwart/ , 


PAT LY, au. from pat.] Commodiouſly; fitly. þ 


of be- | Lat 


| 


PAT 
PATRIARCH. . loi. Fr. pat * 
in, 


1. One who governs by paternal right; the fa- 
ther and ruler of a family. 

So ſpake the piu , of mankind ; but Eve 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmits. Milton's Para, Loft. 
The monarch oak, the ptr z21ch of the trees, 

Shoots rifing up, aud ſpreads by Now degrecs, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays + 

Supreme in ſtate ; and in three more decays. | 
Dryden. 

2. A biſhop ſuperior to archhiſhops. 

The p-triarcbs for an hundred years had been of 


yet remained one biſhop of the ſame Kiudred. 
Raul igh. 

Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, 
the eccleſiaſtical laws have ordered patri2rcb; and 
ecclefialtical primates to be placed. Aybfe"s Par. 

PaTtr1a/kCHAL. adj. | patriarebat, Fr. from pa- 
triarch, ] 

1. Belonging to patriarchs ; ſuch as was poſſeſſed 
or enjoyed by patriarchs. 

Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, 

Who would to p.:triarchal years live on, 

Fix'd to hereditary clay, 

And Know no climate but their own. Norris. 

Nimrod enjoyed this p.ur arch. power ; but he 
againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing vio- 
lently on the rights of other lords. Locke. 

2. Belonging to hierarchical pat riarchs. 

Archbiſhops or metropolitans ia France are im- 
mediately ſubject to the pope's jurifdiftion : and, 
in other places, they are immediately ſubject to 
the patricrchal ſaes. Sh lißt. 

PA'TRIARCHAT E, , [ patrierchat, Fr. from 

Pa — * iurch.] A biſhoprick 
ſuperior to archbiſhopricks. 

Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as an- 
cient as the differences between Rome and any 
other of the old p..triarchats, Selden, 

Prelacies may be termed the ome ; 
as that of the pontificate, a pati iar chſip and arch- 
biſhoprick. ET r Avylife. 

Pa'TRKIARCHY. u. ſ. Juriſdiction of a patriarch ; 
patriarchate. 

Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, 
touching the precedence of metropolitans belong- 
ing to that patriarchy. Brea exvord. 


Senatorial ; noble; Ys 
I fee 

Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 

His horſe's hoofs wet with pitrician blood. Adci/. 

Pa TU AN. n. ſ. A nobleman. 

Noble put ui nt, patrons of my right, 
Defen the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shak 
You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 

A fencer and the ſcandal of the town. Dyd n 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patri- 
cians, Swift, 

PaTRING'NIAL. adj. [ patrine nial, Fr. from pa- 
trimeny, | Potſefſed by inheritance. 

The expence of the duke of Ormond's own 
great patirimonial eſtate, that came over at that 
time, is of no ſma!l conſideration in the ſtock of 
this kingdom. Temple 

Their ,, floth the Spaniards keep, 

And Philip firſt taught Philip how to fleep. 

Dryden. 

PATRTMONIAL LY. adv. | from patrimonial.} By 
inheritance. 

Cood princes have not only made a diſtinction 
between what was their own patrimonially, as the 
civil law books term it, and what the Rate had ar. 
inte reſt in. Davenur:t 

PA'TRIMOYNY. ». /. [ pat imoniam, Latin; pa- 
bein-, Fr.] An eſtite poſſeiſed by inheritance. 

Inclofures. they would not forbid, for that had 


the kingdom. Bucomn, 
So miglit the heir, whoſe father hath, in-play, 
Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful c rning of one groat a day, 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent. 


Davies. 


one houſe, tothe prejudice of the church, and there | 


PaTRYCIAN. adj. patricia, Fr. patricius, Lat.] 
: | 


been to forbid the improvement of the patrimzny of |. 


PAT 


In me all 
Poſterity ſtands curs d | fair pati 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons. Laer Paradiſe Lf. 
For his redemption, all my putrimony 

1 arg ready to forego and quit. Miltun's Agotto 

Their ſhips like waſted p 4rimmes ſhew ; 

Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 
And ſhun each other's ſhadows as they grow. Dry, 
The ſhepherd laſt appears, 

And with him all his pati bears; 
| His houſe and houſhold god, his trade of war, 

His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. Dryden, 

P.\'TRIOF. ». /. | 

1. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of his 
country. 

Pat ia who for ſacred freedom ſtood. Tic A. 
The firm putrr4t there, 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 

Shall know he conquer d. Addiſen's Cato. 

Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous 
cauſe, 

Such tears as pat» ia ſhed for dying laws. Pope. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed for a factious diſturber 
of the government. 

PHH r10T15M. . ſ. [ from n int.] Love of one's 
country ; zeal for one's country. 

To PaTROICINAT E. v a. | patrocinor, Latin; pa- 
roc iner, old F rench. ] Topatruniſe ; to protect: to 
defend. Did. 

Par ROL. 3. ſ. p old French. ] 

1. The act of going the rounds in a garriſon to 
abferve that orders are kept. | 

2. Thoſe that go the rounds. 

O thou! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 

Of empires riſes, or alternite falls, 

Send forth the faving virtues round the land 

In bright patrol. Thom/9n's Summcre- 

To PATko'L. v. . [ putroziller, Fr. To go the 
rounds in a camp or garriſon. 

Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad 

And till pat» o//1ng beat the neiglib ring road; 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
| Keep poſts advanc d, and on the frontier lie. 

Bluct more. 
PATRON. . /. f patron, Fr. patronus, Lat.] 

1. One who countenances, ſupports, or protects. 
_ommonly a wretch who ſupports with iniclence,- 
and is paid with flattery. 
| Pit plead for you, as for my patron. Shah e. 
Ne'er let me ps in filence Dorfet's name ; 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 
Which the great p only would forget. Pia. 
2. A gvardian faint, 


Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt- 


fee 
Shall be a ſaint, and thine own nation's friend 
And 7 itr on. 8 P. wer. 


St. Michael is mentioned as the putror of the 
ſews, and is now taken by the Chriſtians, as the 
protector general of our religion. Dr yd n. 
| 2. Advocate; defender ; vindicator. 
We are no pitrcrs of thoſe things ; the be ſe de- 
Pm whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and A 
. io ker. 
Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 
printed on them the ideas of extenſion and num- - 
her, I leave to thoſe who are the patrons of innate 
principles. . 
4- One who has donation of ecclefiaſtical prefer- 
ment. 
| Far more the patr 9; than the clerks inflame,. 
Putrons of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice, 
Or ſwoln with pride, or funk in avarice. Veſſ y. 
| Px/rroNaGt. . . | from gatron.] 
1. Support, protection. 
Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it aut, 
hat you, in whom all virtue ſhines, will take the 
» tronge Of fortune, the only rebellious handimaid 
27ainfe virtue. Sidney 
Here's artrenage, and here our heart deſcries, 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer 
ties, 
Shows what rewards our ſervices may gain, 
And how too often we may court in vain. Creech. 


From certain paſſages of the puets, ſeveral 


2. Gua:dianſbip of ſaints. | 
ſhips 
made 


\ $2 R W. 
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P A:T 


PAV . 


rade choice of fore god or other for their guar- | Which by you is gathered out of ſcripture. Nooker. 


C1285, as among the Roman Catliolicks every vole! 
!5 recommended to the patroncye of lome pariiculir 
{3;at dal iſon ; 

3- Donation of a benefice ; rigþt of conferring 
benefice. 

T;P:/rrnoxace. v. a. ſtrom the noun.] To 
patroniſe; to protect. A bad word. 

Dart thou maintain the former words thou 
kit — 

Ves, ur, as well as you dare .de 

The ery ious barking of your ſaucy tongue. Sh, 

An out-le in a caſtle keeps, 

And uſes it to prtrcnge his theft. Shrloſpeare. 

PaTRY NAT. adj. | from poironas, Lat. Protect- 
ing; ſupporting ; guarding; defending; doing the 
oidc2 of a patron. 

The name of the city being diſcovered unto their 
enemies, their pznates and ptr] gods might be 
called forth by charms, Brown's Vilg. Errors, 

Pa"rnoxtss.  /. feminine of patron ; patron, 
Latia. | . 


1. A female that defends, countenances or ſup- 
port 5 . 
Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroveſs, 
Blücher than eaſt, her ſable mantle ſpread, 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 
Buih from mine vacte and my realm 1 fled. 
Fairfax. 
All things mould be guided by her direction, as 
the ſovere gu ] and protectrets of the enter- 
Priic. Bacon. 
Refriend me niglit beſt patrore/: of grief, 

Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. :/:-n. 

He petitioned his patren-{5, who gave him for an- 
ſwer, that providence had atiigned every bird its 
proportion. > | 3 k flronge. 

It was taken into the protection of my pn 
at cout. | Swift. 

2. A female guardian ſaint. 

To PR NSE. . 4. | from patron.] To pro- 
tect ; to ſii port: to defend; to countenance. 

Churchmeii ae to be bad in due reſpect for 
their work ſake, and protected from ſcorn; but. if 
a clergyman be looſe and ſcandalous, he muit not 
be par! 0i/ed nor winked at. 

All tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, 
is hypocriſy, and potr9niſed by none but men of de- 
ſign, who look upon it as the fitteſt engine to get 
into power. South, 

L have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the ſon. Dryd u. 

PATKoNWMI CK. n. /. u εαναιεẽðƷje, patronymique, 
Fr.] Name expreſſing the name of the father or 
anceſtor: as, 7Tyd:d-s, the fon of Ty deus. 

It onght to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides be- 
ing a patronvmick, Breome, 

PAT TEN of a pillar, n..l. Its baſe. Ai ſeuort l. 

PTT EN. n. ſ. [ Patin, Fr.] A ſhoe of wood 
with an iron ring, worn under the common ſhoe 
by women, to keep them from the dirt. 

Their ſhoves and pats are ſnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, wich 
they cail crackowes, which were faſtened to the 
knces with chains of gold and ſilver. Comin. 

| Good houſewives 

Underneath th umbrella's oily ſhed, 

Safe through the wet en c:inking pats tread. 

Cay. 

Px/TTEXMAKER. n. . [pattcn and maler. ] He 
tut mokes pattens. | 

To PMI IEA. 2.2. from patte, French; the 
foot.) To make a noife like the quick ſteps of 
many feet. 

Pirt'1ino hail comes pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Dryden. 

The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to pater heard 

By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. 

4 Th.mſon. 
Per TF RX. . . [taten, Fr. patron, Dutch. ] 
1. The original propoſed to imitation ; the ar- 

chetype; that which is to be copied; an exem- 

Jar. 

As though vour defire were, that the churches 
of ola ſhould be partirys for us to follow, and even 
lalles wherein we might ſee the practice of that 


Bacon, - 


2 great heat in ſummer, and much cold in winter. 


I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I wi!l {iy nothing. 

Ay to all princes living with her, 
And all that ſhall ſucceed. Shak ſp. Henry VIII. 
The cxainple and pattern of the church of Rome. 
Clarendon. 
Loſe not the honour you have carly won, 

But ft+14 the blameleſs p.mtern ot 2 fon. Dryden. 

Me:uturz the excellency of a virtuos mind; not 
as it is the copy, but the pattern of ro er. 

(rrew, 

Patierns to rule by are to be ſ5ught for out of 
good, pot looſe reigns. Davenaat, 

this ern ſhould be our guide, in our preient 
ſtate of pilgrimage, Auer bury. 

Chriſtianity commands us to act after a nobler 
p.14tern, than the virtues even of the moſt perfect 
men. | Kgers. 
Take pattern by our ſiſter ſtar, 

Delude at once and bleſs our fight ; 

nen you are ſeen, be ſeen from far, 

An chiefly chuſe to ſhine by night. Savift. 

2. A ipecimen; a part ſhown as a ſample of 
the reit. ; 

A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of 
ftuff; if he like it, he compares the patten with 
the whole piece, and probably we bargain. S0 ,t. 

3- An inſtance; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the 
ſame c mcerneth not us otherwiſe than only ay a 
fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure againſt ſiuful 
nations. Heooker. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the cut- 
ting of cloth. 

To PATTERN. v. a. | patronzer, Fr. from the 
noun. ] 

1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; to copy. 

Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Patt:ri'd hy that the poet here deſcribes. Shakeſp. 

2. To ſerve us an example to be followed. Nei- 
ther ſenſe is now much in uſe. 

When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 

Let mine own judgment patter: out my death, 

And nothing come in partial. Shoteſpeare. 
PA VAN. IA. J. A kind of light tripping dance. 
PA vix. Ainſworth, 
PavcrLoguy. . ſ. ¶ pavciloquium, Lat.] Spar- 

ing and rare ſpeech. Did. 
Pav/crty. | paucitas, from paucus, Lat.] 

1. Fewneſs ; ſmallneſs of number. 

The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools. 

Hooker. 

In ſuch fender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, 
may eafily be conceived a greater paucity of protu- 
berant corpuſcles. Hoyle. 

Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid touching 
the rarity and parcity of friends, L' Eftrange. 

2. Smallneſs of quantity. 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals: as, lizards, frogs, and other fiſhes. 

Fi oxun's Vulger Errours, 

To PAVE. v. a. | pavin, Lat. paver, Fr.] 

1. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor with 
tone. 

Should ſhe kneel down, 

Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 

And take her hence in horrour. Shakeſpeare. 
Let not the court be paved, for that ſtriketh up! 

Bacen., 
From this chymic flame 

I ſee a city of more precious mold, 

With filver por'd, and all divine with gold. Dryd. 
The ftreets are paved with brick or freeſtone. 

n Addiſin. 
2. To make a paſſage eaſy. 
It might open and pave a prepared way to his 

own title. Bacon. 

Pa'vEMENT, . ſ. ¶ pavimentum, Lat] Stones or 
bricks laid on the ground ; ſtone floor; floor is 
uſed of ſtone, but at never of wood. 

The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter'd 
Into his radiant roof, Shakſp. Cymbeline. 

A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavemert ſtars ſeeu in the galaxy. Milian. 


Shaheſp. K ing Lear. 


PAU 


| The lofts laborious pavement here he treads, 


That to pioud Rome th' admiring nations leads. 
Addiſon. 

The fuundation of Roman ways was made of 
rough ſtone joined together with cement; upon 
tis was laid another layer, conſiſting of ſmall 
flones and cement, to plane the inequalities of the 
lower ſtratum in which the ſtones of the upper 
pavenunt were fixed: fur there cag be no very du- 
rable fovementy but a double one. Arbuth. an Coirs, 

PA'veR. I. . {| frompave.] One who lays with 

Pa'vit?, tones. 

For the the ſturdy pat thumps the ground, 
Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. 

Gay. 

Pav!Liox. nf. | rar lan, French. ] A tent * 
temporary or mo" cable houtie. 

Fiowers being under the trees, the trees were 
to them a pe vidhur, and the lowers to the trees a 
moſaical flour. Sidney. 

She did lie 
In her pavi/imm, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. Shakeſpeare. 

He, only he, heav'n's blew pavilion ſpreads, 
And on the ocean's dancing billows trends. Sandyt. 

It was uſual for the enemy, when there was a 
king in the field, to demand in what part of the 
camp he reſided, that they might avoid firing up- 
on the royal pavilion. dd. ſ on, 

The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 
Its bright pavi/ron; m1 oa veil of clouds, Popes 
To Pavi'iiox, v.a. | from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with tents. 
—＋ in M hanaim ſaw 
The field fawi/on'd with his guardians bright. . 

2. lo be ſhelter'd by a tent. 

With his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides pewvili-'d on the graſſy plain. 

Pau xc. u. .. [ipanſe, Fr. panga, Span. partexy 
Lat.] The belly; the region. of the guts. 25 

Demades, the orator, Was talkative, and would 
eat hard; Antipater would ſay of him, that he 
was like a ſacrifice, that nothing was left of it but 
the tongue and the paunch, Bac, 

Pleading Matho born abroad for air, . 
With his fat pawnch fills his new-faſhion'd —_ 

ryan, 

To PAUNCH. v. a. | from the noun.] To pierce 
or rip the belly; to exenterate; to rake out the 
paunch; to eviſcerate. 

With a log 
Batter his ſhull, or pamch him with a ſtake. Shak, 

Chiron attack'd Talthibins with ſuch might, 

One paſs had pawnch'd the huge hydropick 2 
Gart . 

Pau'err . J. [Latin.]J A poor perſon; one 
who receives alms. 

PAUSE. u. J. | pauſe, Fr. payſa. low Lat. wa. 

1. A ſtop; a place or time of intermiſſion. 

Neither could we ever come to any pauſe, where 
on to reſt our aſſurance this way. Hooker, 

Comes a fellow crying out for help, 

And Caſſio following with determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him ; this gentleman | 
Steps in to Caſſio, and intreats his parſe. Shak:ſp. 

Some pa and reſpite only I require, 

Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. 
Denham. 

The puniſhment muſt always be rigorouſly ex- 
ated, and the blows by poſes laid on till they 
reach the mind, and you perceive the ſigns of a 
true ſorrow. ©. Leckto 

VWhiltt thoſe exalted to primeval light, 

Only perceive ſome little pauſe of joys 
In thoſe great moments, when their god employs 
Their miniſtry. Prire 
What gage from woe, what hopes of comfort 
bring 
The names of wiſc or great? Prior, 

Our diſcourſe is not Kept up in converſation, 
but falls into more pues and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries. Add:jon's Spectuter. 

2. Suſpenſe; doubt. 

Like a man to double buſinefs bound, 

T ſtand in parſe where 1 ſhall firſt begin, 
Aud both neglect. Shakeſpeare's Hamit. 
. Break ; 


PAW 


. Breaks paragraph; apparent ſeparation "of 
the parts of adiſcourſe. 

e writes with warmth, which uſually neglects 
method, and thoſe partitions and pauſes which 
men, educated in ſchools, obſerve. Locke. 

4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in wri- 
ting thus —. 
5. A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſick. 
To PAUSE. . . 
t. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; to forbear 
for a time, uſed both of ſpeech and action. 
Tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard: for in chuſing wrong 
L loſe your company; therefore forbear a while, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, while I paſs, ſerve in your harmony. 
g Shak: pe. we. 
Paufing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. Milton. 
As one who in his journey haits at noon, 
Though bent on ſpeed, ſo here th. archangel pewr'd, 
Between a world deftroy'd and world reftor'd. Mz. 
2. To deliberate. 
- Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon. Shak, Henry IV. 
Solyman pauſing a little upon the matter, the 
heat of his fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be 
intreated. Amlles, 
3. To be intermitted. 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire, 
The pealing organ, and the i choir, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duc convey'd ! 
Tic tel. 
P us FR. n. ſ. [from pauſe.] He who pauſes; 
dne who deliberates. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the payſ-r reaſon. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
PAW. . /. 0 pawer, Welſh.] 
1. The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
One choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſurett ſeize them both, 
Grip'd in each paw, Milton's Par. Loft. 
- The bear, that tears the prey, and when purſu- 
ed, leſt he become a prey, goes backward into 
his den that the hunter rather miſtakes, than finds 
the way of his paw. Holyday. 
The bee and ſerpent Know their ſtings, and the 
hear the uſe of his paws. More againſt Atheiſm. 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where 
you have one lion under the feet of a man, you 
ſhould have had twenty men under the paw of a 
lion, L' Eftrange. 
Each claims poſſeſſion, 
For both their p2wws are faſtened on the prey. Dry. 
2. Hand. In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay your pats upon him without roaring. 
Dryden. 
Paw. v. . ¶ from the noun.] To draw the 
fore foot along the ground. 
The fiery courſer, when he hears from far, 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
Shifts place, and pat, and hopes the promis'd 
fight. Dryden. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pating, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain, 
Hilk, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 


And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. | 


ſtruck 


Once, a fiery horſe, paring with his hoof, 
n $wift. 


2a hole in my handkerchief. 
Te Paw. v. a. 


1. To ſtrike with a drawn ſtroke of the fore | 


foot. 

His hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. Tickel, 

2. To handle roughly. 

z. To fawn; to flatter. Ainſ. 

Pa'wen, adj. [from paw.] 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. 

PAWN, . /. | pard, Dutch; pan, Fr.) 

. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity for 
money borrowed or promiſe made. 

Her oath for love, her hunour's pawn, Shakeſp, 


As for mortgaging and pawuing, meu will not | 


PAY 
take pawns without uſe; or they will look for the 
forfeiture, Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive eſteem, that 
abroad his very word will countervail the bond or 
of another. Hotoel. 
Here's the very heart, and ſoul, and liſe blood 
of Gomez; patrons in abundance, till the next 
bribe helps their huſbands to redeem them. Dryd. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shok. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd 
crown, 
Wipe off the dutt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. 
 Shukegſp. 
3. A common man at cheſs, 
Here I a puter admire, 
That fill advancing hugh'r, 
At top of all became 
Another thing and name. Cowley. 
To PAWN. vv. a. r the noun.] To pledge; 
to give in pledge. It is now ſeldom uſed but of 
pledges given for money. 
I hold it cowardice 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart 
Hath paw»r'd an open hand in ſign of love. Sep. 
Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till 
he hath pertuꝝ d his horſes. Shak. Merry Wives of W. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath 
writ this to feel my affeRion to your honour. Shak. 
Will you thus break your faith ?— 
Ln you none: 
I promis d you redreſs. 
III pawn.the little blood which I have left, 
To ſave the innocent. Shale ſp. Winter's Tuli. 
It any thought annoys the gallant youth, 
Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately pawn'd his heart. Walker. 
She who before had mortgag'd her eſtate, 
And pu]. the laſt remaining piece of plate. Dry. 
One part of the nation is patvned to the other, 
with hardly a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. 
Swift. 
PA'wNBROKER. . .. {| pawn and broker.] — 
who lends money upon pledge. 
The uſurers or money-changers were a ſort of 
a ſcandalous employment at Rome: thoſe money- 


{criveners ſeem to e been little better than our 
pawnbrokers, Arbuthnt. 

To PAY. v. a. | paicr, Fr. apagar, Spaniſh ; pa- 
care, Lat.] 


1. To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to debts 
of duty, as well as debts of commerce. 
You have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint-like forrow ; and indeed paid down 
More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shak;ſpeare. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt ; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. — 
She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take 
all, pay all. Shakeſp. erry Wives of indſor. 
The king and prince 
Then pd their oft rings in a ſacred grove 
To Hercules 
An hundred talents of ſilver did the children of 
Ammon p.:y. 2 Chron, xxvil. f. 
I have peace-offerings with me ; this day have I 
id my vows. Prov. vii. 14- 
2. It is oppoſed to borrow, 
The wicked borrroweth, and payeth not again. 
| Pfzlms. 
3. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due 
with his money : as, he had puid his labourers. 
4. To atone: to make amends by ſuffering : 
with for before the cauſe of payment. 
If this prove true, they'll pay ft. Shak:ſp. 
Bold Prometheus, whoſe untam'd defire 
Rival'd the fun with his own heav'nly fire, 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. Role ommmn. 
Men of parte, who were to act according to the 
reſult of their debates, and often pay for their miſ- 
takes with their heads, found thoſe ſcholaſtic k 
forms of little ute to diſcover truth. Lecce. 
g. To beat. 
fol low'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven 
of the eleven I paid. Shate/p. Henry IV. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


den. 


PAY 
* Forty things more, my friends, which ys 


know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or IU p.zy you. 
* 9 
6. To reward; to recompenſe. ow 
She 1 love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with 
di ſdain. Dran! Ampht's Tale. 
7. To give the equivalent for any thing bought. 
Riches are got by conſuming lels of foreign com- 
mod:ties, than what by commodities or labour is 
paid for, Locke. 
It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheat. 
ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he 
buys ; but then every one is affured that he does 
nut do fo out of any principle of true honeſty. Law. 
Pav. n. /. [from the verb.] Wages ; hire; mo- 
ney given in return for ſervice. 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day; 
Aud, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 


Shak ſpeare. 

The ſoldier is willing to be converted, for there 
is neither pay nor plunder to be got. L'Fftrarge. 

Money, inſtead of coming over for the pay of 
the army, has been tranſmitted thither for the pay 
of thoſe forces called from thence. Temple. 

Here only merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 

Pa'YABLE. adj. | paial li, Fr. from pay.] 

1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princeſs brought, was 
payable ten days after the ſolemnization. Bucas. 

The farmer rates or compounds the fums of 
money payable to her majeſty, for the alienation of 
lands, made without or by licence. Bacon. 
2. Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every 
one's power; but thanks are a tribute payabl: PF 


he pooreſt. 
Pa'vrar. nd pay and day.] Day on whick 
debts are to be diſc „or wages paid. 
Labourers pay away all their wages, and | 
upon truſt till next payday. Locke, 
PVE R. . . N from pay.] One 
that pays. 
PNAs TEX. 1. . [ pay and maſter. ] One who 
is to pay; one from whom wages or reward in 
received. 
How ſoever they may bear ſail for a time, yet 
are they ſo ſure paymaſtecrs in the end, that few have 


held out their lives ſafely. Haywar d. 
If we defire that God ſhould e us, it is a 
fign we do his work, and expect * 

ay *”. 


maſter. 
Pa'vMENT. . þ [from . 
1, The act of paying. 
Perſons of eminent vittue, when advanced, are 
leſs envied, for their fortune ſeemeth but due unta 
them; and no man envieth the payment of a debt. 
Bacon, 
2. The thing given in diſcharge of debt or pro- 


e. 
Thy huſband commits his body 
To painful labour both by ſea and land, 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt, Shakeſpeare, 
3- A reward. 
Give her an hundred marks, 
An hundred marks ! by this light I'll ha” more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch pat Shakeſp. 
The wages that fin bargains with the ſinner, are 
life, pleaſure, and profit ; but the wages it pays 
him with, are death, torment, and deſtruction: 
he that would underſtand the falſehood and deceit 
of fin thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and 
its payments together. Hout hy. - 
4- Chaſtiſement ; ſound beating. Anfevorth. 
To Pars k. v. . {Uſed by Speer for poiſe. ] To 
balance. | 
Ne az it ifland then, ne was it pays* : 
Amid the ocean waves, but was all defolate. Spy. 
Pes HRA. . . | for priſer. } One that weighs. 
To manaze this coinage, porters bear the ting 
payze ; weigh it, a Reward, cumptrolier and re- 


ceiver keep the account. : 
2K. 


Vor. II. N“. 32. PEA. 


Common white pea. 


PEA 
Pra. #. 
French. | 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of 
bis empalement riſes the pointal, which becomes 
a long pod full of roundiſh ſeeds ; the ſtalks are 
fiſtulous and weak, and ſeem to perforate the 
leaves by which they are embraced : the other 
leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in 
atendril. The ſpecies are ſixteen : 1. The greater 
garden pea, with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hot- 
ſpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4 French dwarf pea. 
5. Pea with an eſculent huſk. 6. Sickle pea. 7. 
8. Green rouncival pea. 
9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. Roſe 
pea. 12. Spaniſh moretto pea. 13. Marrow tfat 
or Dutch admiral pea. 14. Union pea. 15. Sea 
pea. 16, Pig pea. | Miller. 
PEACE. ». ſ. ¶ paix, Fr. pax, Lat.] 

1. Reſpite from war. ä | 

Preſerve us in prace ; ſo preſerve us in peace, 
that war may be always more odious to us than 
neceſſity. Holyday. 

The Dane and Swede rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace, 
Addiſon. 

2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances, 

The king gave judgment againſt Warren, and 
eommanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
Pcucc. Davis. 

3. Reſt from any commotion. 

4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults. 

Keep peace upon your lives ; he dies that ſtrikes 

again. Shakeſpeare. 

All aiſembled here in arms againſt God's peace 
and the king's, we charge you to repair to your 
dwelling places. 

Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great 
fizhter, though now a mamf peace. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Reconciliation of differences. 

Let him make peace with me. 

6. A ſtate not hoſtile. 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
Pace with me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul. 

| Pſalm vii. 4- 

There be two falſe peaces or unities ; the one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon, 

7. Reſt ; quiet; content; freedom from ter- 
rour ; heavenly reſt. 

Well, peace be with him that hath made us 

heavy : 
—Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier! Shakeſp. 

Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. 


Iſa. xxvii. 5 · 


Judy. vi. 23. 


The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in delicving, that ye may abound in hope. Komans. 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace 
than outward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid 
everlaſting torment than light afſlictions. 
Tillot ſen. 
8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. 
Twill out ;—1I prace / 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſpeare. 
In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had 
much power with Claudius, very ſaucily had al 
moſt all the words; and amongſt other things, he 
aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was a 
freed ſervant of Scribonianus; I pray, Sir, if 
Scribonianus had been emperor, what would you 
have done? he anſwered, I would have ſtood be- 
hind the chair and held my peace. B own. 
She ſaid : and held per peace : ZEneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden. 
9. [In law.] That general ſecurity and quiet 
which the king warrants to his ſubjects, and of 
which he therefore avenges the violation ; every 
forcible injury is a bre:{th of the king's ce. 
PEAC F. inte, je ion. A word commanding ſilence. 
Peace! fear, thou comeſt too late, when already 
the arm is taken. Sidney. 
lark ! peace | 
It was the owl that ſhnek'd, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 
Peace, good reader do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep. 


. [piſum, Latin; pira, Saxon; poi: 


Shakeſpeare. 


PEA 


But peace, T muſt not quarrel with the will 
Of higheſt diſpenſation. Milton's Agoniſles. 
Silence, ye troubled waves; and, thou deep, 


peace / 
Said then th' omnific word, Milton, 


I prythee peace / 

Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dry. 

PEA'CE-OFFERING., . . [peace and offer. | 
Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift offered to God 
for atonement and reconciliation for a crime or 
offence. 

A ſacrifice of peace · Min offer without ble- 
miſh. Lev. iii. 1. 

PrexcEARLE. adj. [from peace.] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. 

The reformation of England was introduced in 
a peaceabl: manner, by the ſupreme power in par- 


liament. Swift. 
8. Quiet 3 undiſturbed, | 
The laws were firſt intended for the reforma- 


tion of abuſes and peaceable continuance of the 
ſubject. Spenſer. 

Lie, Philo, untouch'd on my peaceabl: ſhelf, 
Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little I heed thee; 

I've no envy to thee, and ſome love to myſelf, 
Then why ſhould I anſwer ; fince firſt I muſt 

read thee, Prior. 

3. Not violent; not bloody. 

The Chaldeans flattered both Cæſar and Pom- 
pey with long lives and a happy peaceable death ; 
both which fell out extremely contrary. Hale. 

4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 

The moſt peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is to let him ſhew himſelf, and ſteal out 
of your company. Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe men are peaccab/e, therefore let them 
dwell in the land and trade. Genefis, xxxiv. 21. 

PeaCEABLENESS. 1. . | from peaceable.] Quiet- 
neſs ; diſpoſition to peace. 

Plant in us all thoſe precious fruits of piety, 
juſtice, and charity, and peaceableneſs, and bowels 
of mercy toward all others. Hammond's Funda. 

PeAa/CEABLY. adv, | from peaceable. ] 

I. Without war ; withoat tumult, 

To his crown, ſhe him reſtor'd, 
In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, 

Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld. Sper. 

2. Without tumuits or commotion. 

The balance of power was provided for, elſe 
Piſiſtratus could never have governed ſo peaceably, 
without changing any of Solon's laws. Swift. 

3- Without diſturbance. 

The pangs of Death do make him grin ; 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs _—_— 
hakeſpeare. 

Pea'cEFUL, adj, ¶ peace and full. ] 

1. Quiet; not in war: a poetical word. 
That rouz'd the Tyrrhene realm with loud 
alarms, 
And peaceful Italy invol'd in arms. Dryden. 

2. Pacifick ; mild. 

As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt; 

And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon, 
Milton, 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feaſt upon ſoft vows and ſilent pray'rs. Dry. 

z. Undiſturbed ; ſtill ; ſecure. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage rife. Pope. 

Pea'ciruLLY. adv. | from peaceful. | 

1. Without war. 

2. Quietly ; without difturbance. 

Our lov'd earth; where peaccfully we ſlept, 
And far from heav'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. Dryden. 

3- Mildly ; gently. 

Pex'cEFULNESS. n. ſ. [from peacefud.] Quiet; 
freedom from war or diſturbance. 

PeA'CEMAKER. x. ſ. [peace and maker.] One who 
reconciles differences. | 

Peace, good queen : | 

And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, 

For bleſſed are the pracematers. Shakeſpeare. 
Think us, 
Thoſe we profeſs, peaccmater friends and ſer- 


vants. Sbake/peare, 


_ Craſhaw. | 


PEA 


PracrPa'nTED, adj. [pace and parted.) Diſ- 
miſſed from the world in peace, 

We ſhould prophaue tbe ſervice of the dead 
To ſing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peaceparted ſouls, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

PEACH. n. .. [peſche, Fr. malum parſicum, Lat.] 
A tree and fruit, 

September is drawn with a chearful counte- 
nance, in his left hand a handful of millet, withal 
carrying a cornucopiz of ripe peaches, pears and 
pomegranates. Peacham, 

The ſunny wall, 

Preſents the downy peach. Thomſon's Autumn, 
| To Pagen. v. a. {Corrupted from impeach.) To 
accuſe of ſome crime. 

If you talk of p-aching, I'll pcach firſt, and ſee 
whoſe oath will be believed; 1'1l trounce } wp 

PEACH=-COLOURED. 


den. 
adj. [ peach and ack Of 
a colour like a peach. - 


One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the ſuit of Mr, 
Threepile the mercer, for ſome four ſuits of peach. 
coloured ſattin, which now peaches him a beggar. 

Shakeſpeare's —_—_— or Meaſure, 

Pr CHI k. #. /. [pea and chick. ] The chicken 
of a peacock. 

Does the ſniveling peachickthink to make a cuck- 
old of me. Southern, 

Pea'cock.n. ſ. [papa, Saxon ; pave, Lat. Of 
this word the etymology is not Known : perha 
it is peat cock, from the tuft of feathers on its 
head; the peak of women being an ancient orne- 
ment: if it be not rather a corruption of beaucog, 
Fr. from the more ſtriking luſtre of it's ſpangled 
train.] A fowl eminent for the beauty of his 
feathers, and particularly of his tail. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 

And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail. SH. 

The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the 
tame birds; as cock, turky-cock and peacock, Peacs 

The t, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train; nor oſtrich her rare plumes. 

Sandy, 
The peacoct; plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear 7 4 of 72 * ſable's tail. Gay. 

PR HEN. u. /. | pea and ; a, Lat.] The 
female of 9 peacock. . Ai J 

PEAK. n. /. ac, Saxon; pique ; pic, French. 

1. The top [pe hill or pan.) 4 rk 5 , 

Thy ſiſter ſeek, 

Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peak. Prior. 

2. Any thing acuminated. 

3- The riſing forepart of a head-dreſs. 

To PEAK, v. n. | pequeno, Spaniſh, lutle, perhaps 
len: but I believe this word has ſome other deri- 
vation: we ſay a withered man has a ſharp face; 
Falſtaff dying, is ſaid to have a noſe as ſharp as a 
pen: from this obſervation, a ſickly man is ſaid to 
peak or grow acuminated, from pigue. ] 

1, To look ſickly. 

Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. Shakeſp. Mar. 

2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak. 

I, a dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, 

Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. Sh. 

The peatiag cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealouſy, comes me in the in- 
ſtant of our encounter. | Shakeſpeare. 

PRAL. u. /. [ Perhaps wa of ee tympana, | 

1. A fſucceffion of loud ſounds: as, of bells, 
thunder, cannon, loud inſtruments. 

They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair peal 
of artillery from the tower. ayward, 

The breach of faith cannot be ſo highly expreſ- 
fed, as in that it ſhall be the laſt pea/ to call the 
judgments of God upon men. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea per- 
haps twenty miles; but what is that, ſince a pea! 
of ordnance will do as much, which moveth in a 
ſmall compaſs. Bacon, 

A peal ſhall rouſe their ſleep ; 
Then all the faints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge 
Bad men and angels. Miltan's Paradiſe Regained, 
I myſelf, ' 
Vanquiſh'd with a pea/ of words, O weakneſs ! 


Gave up my fort of ſilence to a woman. Aden. 
5 From 


PEA 


, 3 ms Moors camp the noiſe grows louder 

in; 

Pali of ſhouts that rend the heav'ns. Dr 
Oh ! for a pea! of thunder that would make 

Earth, ſea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ! 

Addijon, 

2. It is once uſed by Shakeſpeare for a low dull 
noiſe, but improperly. 

Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 

The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums, 

Hath rung night's yawning pea/, there ſhall be 

done K 

A deed of dreadful note. Shiuiksſpears's Macbeth, 
To PAL. v.n | from the noun.] To play ſo- 

lemaly and loud. 

Let the "gs organ blow, 

To the full-voic'd quire below, 

In ſervice high and anthems clear, 

As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear, 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, | 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. Milton. 
The pcaling organ, and the pauſing choir ; 

And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt conyey'd. 

Tickel. 

 ToPrAL. v. 4. 

1. To aſſail with noiſe. 

Nor was his ear leſs pea/'d 

With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona 

ſtorms, 

With all her batt'ring engines, bent to raiſe 

Some capital city. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 

- 2, To ſtir with ſome agitation: as, to peal the 

pot, is whea it boils to ſtir the liquor therein with 

a ladle. Ainſworth, 
Pe ak. 8. ſ. ¶ poire, French: pyrum, Latin. ] 

The ſpecies are eighty- four: 1. Little muſk 
peur, commonly called the ſupreme. 2. The Chio 
pear, commonly called the little baſtard muſk 

ar. z. The haſting pear, commonly called the 
green chitſel, 4. The red muſcadelle, it is alſo 
called the faireſt. 5. The little muſcat. 6. The 
jargonelle. 7. The Windſor pear. 8. The orange 
muſk. 9. Great blanket. 10. The little blanket 
£547, 11, Long ſtalked blanket pear, 12. The ſkin- 
leſs pear. 13- The muſk robin pear. 14. The 
muſk drone pear. 15, The green orange pear. 

16. Caſſolette. 1. The Magdalene pear. 18. The 

great onion pear. 19. The Auguſt muſcat. 20. 

The roſe pear. 21. The perfumed prar. 22. The 

ſummer bon chretien, or good chriſtian. 23. Sal- 

viati. 24. Roſe water pear. 25. The choaky pear. 

26. The ruſſelet pear. 27. The prince's pear, 28. 

The great mouth water pear. 29. Summer burga- 

mot. zo. The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs 

burgamot. 32. The red butter pear, 33. The 
dean's prar. 34. The long green par; it is cal- 
led the Autumn month water pear, 35. The white 
and grey monſieur John, . 36. The flowered muſ- 

cat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouſſeline pear, 39, 

The knave's prar. 40. The green ſugar pear. 41. 

The marquis's prare 42. The burnt cat; it is alſo 

called the virgin of Xantonee. 43- Le Beſidery; 

xt is alſo called from Heri, which is a foreſt in Bre- 
tagne between Bennes and Nantz, where this pear 
was fonnd. 44. The craſane, or burgamot cra- 

ſane; it is alſo called the flat butter peur. 48. 

The lanſac, or dauphin peur. 46. The dry 

martin. 47. The villain of Anjou; it is alſo cal- 

led the tulip pear and the great orange. 48. 

The large ſtalked pear. 49. The Amadot 

peur. Fo. Little lard pear. 51. The good Lewis 

gear. 52. The colmar pen; it is alſo called the 
manna pear and the late burgamot. «£3. The win- 

ter long green pear, or the landry wilding. 54. 

La virgoule, or la virgoleuſe. $5. Poire d' Am- 

brette ; this is ſo called from its muſky flavour, 

which reſembles the ſmell of the tweet ſultan 

gower, which is called Ambrette in France. 56. 

The winter thorn pear, sy. The St. Germain 

par, or the unknown of la Fare; it being firſt 

diſcovered upon the banks of à river called by 
mat name in the pariſh of St, Germain, $53, The 

St. Auguſtine. $9, The Spaniſh bon chrdtien. 60, 

The pound rar, 61. The wilding of Catloy, a 

foreſt is Brittany, where it was diſcovered. 62. 

Jke lord Martin 63. The winter citron 


| 
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far; it is alſo called the muſk orange pear Th ſome 
places. 64. The winter roiſelet. 65. The gate 


fear this was diſcovered in the province of Puic- 


tou, where it was much eſteemed. 66. Berga- 
motte Bugi ; it is alſo called the Eaſter burgamot. 
67, The winter bon chretien pear. 68. Catillac 
or cadillac, 69. La paſtoureHe. 70. The double 
flowering pear, 71, St. Martial; it is alſo called 
the angelic per. 72. The wilding of Chaumon- 
telle. 73. Carmelite. 74. The union pear. 75. 
The aurate. 76. The fine preſent ; it is alſo called 
St. Sampſon. 77. Le rouſſelet de Reims. 78. 
The ſummer thorn par. 79. The egg pear; fo 
called from the figure of its fruit, which is ſhaped 
like an egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 8r. La 
manſuette. $2. The German muſcat. $3. The Hol- 
land burgamot. 84. The p:ar of Naples. Milly. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till 
I were as creſt-fallen as a dried peer. Shakeſp. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man, of 
a choleric aſpect, upon his arm a baſicet of pears, 
plums, and apples. Faul. 
The juicy prar 
Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter'd round. Thomſon. 
PEArCH. u. |. | pertica, Lat.] 
I. A long pole for various uſes. 
2. A kind of fiſh, 
P=ARCH-S TONE. 2. /. | from pearch and fone.) 
A ſort of r a _ bi 
PEARL. ». /. le, Fr. » Spaniſh : ſu 
poſed by . — ſpberula, Lain. 
1. Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of 
zems by our jewellers, are but a diſtemper in the 
creature that produces them : the fiſh in which 
earls are molt frequently found is the Eaſt Indian 
rbes or pear! oyſter : others are found to pro- 
duce pearls; as the common oyſter, the muſcle, 
and various other kinds: but the Indian pearls are 
ſuperior to all: ſome pear/s have been known of 
the ſize of a pigeon's egg ; as they increaſe in ſize, 
they are leſs frequent and more valued : the true 
ſhape of the pearl is a perfect round ; but ſome 
of a conſiderable ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, 
and ſerve for ear-rin Hill. 
A pearl. julep was made of a diſtilled milk. Fiſem. 
Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood's 8 
ec . 
Cataracts pearl- coloured, and thoſe of * 
lour of burniſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to en- 
dure the needle. Sharp. 
— [Poetically.] Any thing round and clear, as 
a drop. 
Dropping liquid pearl, 
Before the cruel queen, the Chand the 
Upon their tender knees beg'd mercy. ton. 
PEARL. . /., [albugo, Lat.] A white ſpeck or 
film growing on the eye. Ainſwortb. 
PeAALE h. adj. [from pearl.) Adorned or ſet 
with pearls. 
The water nymphs 
Held up their pearked wriſts, and took her in, 
Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nereus' hall. Milton. 
PxA'&LEYED. adj. [ pearl and eye.] Having a 


ſpeck in the eye. 
PeARLGCKASS. 
PeNkLPLANT. . . Plants. Ainſeo, 
PRAALwwokr. | 
rom 


PrARL V. adj. | pearl.) 
1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls. 
Some in their pearly ſhells at eaſe, attend 
Moift nutriment. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Reſembling pearls. 
Which when ſhe heard, full pearly floods + 
I in her eyes might view. Drayton. 
'Tis ſweet the bluſhiag morn to view, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. Dryden. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pcuriy drops renew. Dryden. 
Another was inveſted with a peur _ hav- 
ing the ſutures finely diſplayed upon its furface. 
5 : 95 Woodward. 


PranMalr's, . %. An apple. 
Fearma'n is an excellent and well known fruit. 


PEB 
Pr VTR. nf. ¶ pe and tres. ] The tree that 
pears 


The peartree criticks will have to borrow his 
name of wg, fire. Bacon. 

PEA'SANT. ». /. { paiſn, Fr.] A hind; one 
whoſe buſineſs is rural labour. 

He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and fcorneth 
to work, which, he ſaith, is the life of a peaſcnt or 


churl. Spenſer, 
I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of their vile traſh. 
Shakeſp-are, 


The poor praſan's in the Alpine countricy di- 
vertiſed themſelves in the fields, and after their la- 
bour, would be lively and briſt. Brown's Travels. 

"Tis as difficult for us, who are bred up with the 
fame infirmities about us with which we were 
born, to raiſe our thoughts and imaginations to 
thoſe intellectual perfections that attended our na- 
ture in the time of innocence, as it is for a peaſant 
| bred up in the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in 
his mind the unſeen ſplendours of a court. Sth, 

The citizens bring two thouſand men, witk 
which they could make head againſt twelve thou- 
ſand peaſants. Addiſon. 

Peas ANTRY. 3. ſ. Peaſants ; ruſticks ; country 

le. | 

ow many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare 
How much low peaſantry would then be gleaned 
From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Shak ſp. Merch. of Fenice. 

The peaſantry in France under a much heavier 
preſſure of want and poverty than the day-labour- 
ers of England of the reformed religion, under- 
ſtood it much better than thoſe of a higher condi- 


tion among us. 5 Locke. 
Pea'scon.' I , f pen, cod and ſhell.] The 
PexsHELL. I huſk that contains peas. 
Thou art a ſheal'd peaſcod. Shak:ſp. King Lear. 
'I ſaw a green caterpi as big a a ſmall p 2 
cod, alton, 
As 2 once I pluck' d, I chanc'd to ſee 
One that was cloſely fill'd with three times three. 
I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. Gay. 
Px ASR. n. .. [ Pea, when it is mentioned as a 
fingle body, makes peut; but when ſpoken of col- 
lectively, as food or a ſpecies, it is called peaſe, an- 
ciently peaſmn ; pia, Saxon: pois, French; f, Ital. 
piſum, Latin. ] Food of peaſe. 
Sowe praſon and beans in the wane of the moon: 
uſers 
Peaſe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild 
and demulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, 
are flatulent. Arbuthnot. 
Pear. . A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. 
Furf and peat, and cowſheards are cheap fuels 
and laſt long. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions 
nuts found in peat-earth two miles Eaſt of St. Mi- 
chael's mount. Woodward. 
Pear. n./. [from pitit, Fr.] A little fondling ; 
— a dear play thing. It is now commonly 
led per. 
A pretty peat it is beſt put finger in the 
8 Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
A citizen and his wife 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty pear. Donne. 
PEBBLE. n f. . Sax.] 
PE/BBLESTONE. 7 A ftone diſtin from 
flints, being not in layers, but in one homogeneous 
maſs, though ſometimes of many colours. Popu- 
larly a ſmall ſtone. : | 
Through the midſt of it ran a ſweet brook, 
which did both hold the eye open with her azure 
ſtreams, and yet ſeek to cloſe the eye with the 
purling noiſe it made upon the pebbi-fones - ran 
over. | 
The biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pen Shake 
Suddenly a file of boys delivered ſuch a ſhower - 
of p-bbles looſe ſhot, that I was fain to draw mine 
honour in. | $ 
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eruſt of cement betwen them, as hard as the 


pebbles. Bacon. 

La Collecting toys, 

As children gath'ring pebbles on the ſhore. Ailton. 

Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long 
: delay: 
And fountains o'er the pebbks chid your ſtay. Dryd. 
Another body, that hath only the reſemblance 
of an ordinary pete, ſhall yield a metallic and va- 
luable matter. | Wwodward. 
PEBBLE-CRYSTAL. . | 
The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged 
in the earthy ſtrata left in a train by the water 
departing at the concluſion of the deluge: this 
fort, called by the lapidaries pebole-cry/ta!, is in 
ſhape irregular. Vaodward, 
PEARL ED. adj. [from prbble.] Sprinkled or a- 
bounding with pebbles. 
This bank fair ſpreading a pebZl-d ſhore. Thomſon. 
Pe'231Ly. adj. | from pebtlc.] Full of pebbles. 
Strow'd bibulous above I ice the ſands, 
The pebbly gravel next. | Thomſon. 
Picca8!Lity. . ſ. [from peccable.] State of 
being ſubject to ſin, a 
Were the common peccability of mankind is 
urged to induce commiſeration towards the of- 
fenders; if this be of force in fin, where the con- 
currence of the will renders the perion more in- 
excuſable, it will ſurely hold much more in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. Decay of Pity. 
PECCABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] Liable 
to hn. | | 
Peccan!'Lto. r. ſ. [Spaniſh; peccadill, Fr. | 
A petty fault, a ſlight crime; a venial offence. ; 
He"means thoſe little vices, which we call follies 
and the defects of the human underſtanding, or at 
moſt the peccadilios of lite, rather than the tragica 
vices to which men are hurried by their unruly | 
ions. Dryd.n. 
'Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch pec- 
eadi/los as theſe are put in to ſwell the charge. 

18 | fitterbary 
Px ,v v. n. |. [from peccant.] Bad quality. 
Apply refrigerants without any preceding eva 

cuation, becauſe the diſeaſe took its original mere- 

ly from the diſaffection of the part, and not from 
the ſeccuney of the humours. Wiſemn. 
PE/CCANT. ej. { peccant, Fr. peccans, Latin. ] 
1, Guilty ; criminal. 
; From them 1 will not hide 
My Judgments, how with mankind 1 proceed; 
As how with peccazt angels late they ſaw, Miltrn 
That ſuch a p:ec2nt creature ſhould diſapprove 
and repent of every vi lation of the rules ſo juſt 
and honeſt, this right reaſon could not but infer, 
Seuth's Sermons. 
2. III diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; offenſive to the 
body ; injurious to heulih, 
medical writers. 
With laxatives preſerve your body found, | 

And purge the peccust humours that abound, Dryd. 
Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are re- 

lieved by bitters, which are a ſort of ſubſidiary 

gall. .  Artuthnot. 
3- Wrong ; bad ; deficient ; unformal. 
Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the | 


Citation be pcc in form or matter. Lyliffe. 
Pecx. . [from pocca, or perhaps from part, 


avefſel. Skimmer, | 
1. The fourth part of a bufhel. 
Burn our veſſels, like a nec 
Seal'd peck or buſhel, for being true. Hudibras. 
To every hill of aſhes, ſome put a peck of un- 
- Nack'd lime, which they cover with the aſhes ti}! 
rain flacks the lime, and then they ſpread them. 
{5 = Mortimer Huſbeng:y. 
He drove about his turnips in a cart; 
And from the ſame mackine ſold peck; of peaſe. 
Aing. 


2. Freverbialiy. [In low language.] A gre, 


Her finger was ſo ſmall, the ring 
Would not itay on which they did bring ; 
It was too wide a-prckt; 
It look'd like the great collar juſt 


they are torn to pieces, 


It is chiefly uſed in | 


j with as we terve Gud, to the jews likewiſe. 


EWG 

To PECK. D. g. [becquer, Fr. picken, Dutch.) . 

1. To ſtrike witk the beak as a bird. 

2. To pick up food with the beak. 

She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk d, went pecking by his fide. Dr. 

Can any thing be more ſurpriſing, than to con- 
ſider Cicero obſerving with a religious attention, 
after what manner the chickens pech d the grains 
of corn thrown them. Lidd ſon. 

3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about fixteen inches 
long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, and fl:t- 
headed at the other to drive little iron wedges to 
cleave rocks. Cars Servey of Cormwoll. 

4. To ſtrike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies 
of our church, which they are perpetually pecking 
and ſtriking at with the ſame malice. South's Herm. 
They will make head againſt a common enemy, 
whereas mankind lie pecking at one another, till 
L' Eftrange. 
5. The following paſſage is perhaps more pro- 
perly written to fit, to throw. 

Get up o th rail, I'll ect you o'er the pales 
elſe. . Shakeſpeare. 
Pe'cxER, u. ſ. | from peck.] 

1. One that pecks. 

2. A kind of bird: as the wood pecker, 

The titmouſe and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom Kt :in'd in blood. Dry. 
Pec's LED. adj. | corrupted from ſpeckled. ] Spot- 
ted ; varied with ſpots. 

Some are pec&/ed, ſome greeniſh. Walton's Angl. 
PecTYNAL. #. .. [from oc, Lat. a comb. | 
There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the 
heavens, as plain and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pec- 
'inals, or ſuch as have their bones made laterally 
like a comb. Brown. 
PE'cCTINATED. adj. [from peften.] Standing 
from each other like the teeth of a comb. 

To fit croſs-legg'd or with our fingers petinated, 
is accounted bad, Brown's Vilgar Ars ours. 
PESTINA“T ION. . . The ſtate of being peQi- 
nated. | | 

The complication or pectination of the fingers 
was an hieroglyphic of impediment. Brown's V. FE. 
P#/cToRAL. adj, [from pectoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the breaſt. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorali were pre- 
ſcribed, and he was thereby relieved. MWiſenn. 
PECTORAL. 4. . [ peftorale, Lat. po roral, Fr. 
A breuſt- plate. 
PECULATE. 
PecvLiAa'T1ON. 


bats, Latin; prevdat, 


Robbery of the pub- 


2 


lick; theft of publick money. 


PrcurA TOR. | prow/ator, Latin.] Robber of 
the publick. 
PECU LIAR. aq. 
Lat. p cle, Fr.] 
1. Appropriate ;' belonging to any one with ex- 
cluſion of others. 
I agree with Sir William Temple, that the 
word humour is peculiar to our Englith tongue; 
but not that the thing itſelf is peculium to the Eng- 
iſn, becauſe the contrary may be found in many 
Spanith, Italian and French productions. Swift. 
2. Not common to other things. | 
The only ſacred hymns they are that chriſtianity 


[ pecaliaris, from peculium, 


of praiſe and of thankſgiving, but ſongs where- 


Heoker. 
One peculiar nation to ſelect 8 
From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Ain 
Space and duration being ideas that have ſome- 


thing very abſtruſe and prcv#ior in their nature, the | 
comparing them one with another may be of ut 


for the r illuſtration. | Locke. 
2. Particular; ſingle. To join mf with pecu- 

tar, though found in D-yd-», is improper. 
I rcither fear, nor will provoke the war; 

My fate is ſuno's moſt peculiar care. Dryden. 
Pect'Lian. n. f. | 
1. The property; the excluſive property. 
By tincture or reflection, they augment 


About our young colt's nc. Suct ling. 


| Their (mall peculiar, 


hath pœnuliar unto it iolt, the other being ſongs too | 


| 
 Pgpa'NtoUs. adj. ¶ Padaneui, Lat.] Goiug on 
Dith. 


PED 
| Revenge is ſo abſolutely the pecullar of Heaven, 
that no conſideration whatever can empower even 
the beſt men to aſſume the execution of it. Sth, 

2. Something abſciaded from the ordinary ju- 
riſdiction. 

Certain peculiars there are, ſome appertaining to 
the dignities of the cathedral church at Exon. (7, 

Some peculiars exempt from the juriſdiftion of 
the biſhops. Lejflcys 

PzeuLta/kITY, n. . [from provdiar.] Particu- 
larity ; ſomething found only in one. 

If an author poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſhing marks 
of ſtyle or pccaliarity of thinking, there would re- 
main in his leaſt ſucceſsful writings ſome few 
tokens whereby to diicover him. Swift. 

PizcuL#akLiY. uv. [from peculiar.] 

1. Particularly ; fingly. 
That is pecularly the effect of the ſun's variation. 
| Woodward. 
2. In a manner not common to others. 
| Thus 11vy boaſts this beait peculiar ly her own. 
Draytcn, 

When his danger encreaſed, he then thought fit 
to pray c. ai ly or him. Felt. 

Pecu'Nlaky. ud, | pecuntarius, from pecunia, 
Lat. pecuniaire, Fr, | 

1. Relating to money. 

Their impoſtures delude not only unto pecuni 
defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death, 

| Brown, 

2. Conſiſting of money. 

Pain of infamy is a teverer puniſhment upon in- 
genuous natures than a pecuntury mulet, Bacon. 

The injured perſon might take a pecuniary mulct 
by way of atonement. Broome. 

Pev. u. ſ. [commonly pronounced pad. | 

I. A ſmall packſaddle. A pd is much ſhorter 
than a pannel, and is raiſed before and behind, 
and ſerves for ſmall burdens, 

A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tuff. 
2. A baſket ; a hamper. 

A haſk is a wicker ped, wherein they uſe to 
carry fiſh. Spenſer, 

PEevaco'cicaL. adj. [ from pedagogue, ] Suiting 
or belonging to a ſchoolmaſier. 0 
PE/DAGOGUE. . ſ. [C digogus, bat. vad e- 
yo9%, mw 1} and ww. One who teaches boys; a 
ſchoolmaſter ; a pedant. 

Few pedugogues but curſe the barren chair, 

Like him who hang'd himſelf for mere deſpair 
And poverty. Dryden. 

To Pr/vAGoOUE, v. a, [Twwywyw, from the 
noun. ] To teach with ſuperciliouſneſs. 

This may confine their younger ſtiles, 

Whom Dryden p:dagogues at Will's ; 
But never coul'd be meant to tie 
Authentic wits, like you and J. Prion, 

PR/ DAO OO. n. /. .] Preparatory diſ- 
cipline. ? 

The old ſabbath appertained to the prdgogy and 
rudiments of the law; and therefore when the 
great maſter came and fulfilled all that was pre- 
figured by it, it then ceaſed, White. 

In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a 
pitch, as to be above the p.dogigy of Moſes's rod 
and the diſcipline of types, God thought fit to dit- 
play the ſubſtance without the ſhallow. South 


| P&'bal. aj. [ prdali:, Lat.] Belonging to a foot. 


Dis. 

Pu'DaLls. . ſ. ed is, Lat. pedilis, Fr.] The 
large pipes of an org:in-: fo called becauſe played 
upon and ſtopt with the foot. Diets 


foot. 

PE'DANT. ». , | pedant, French. ] 

1. A ſchoolmaſter. 

A peda that keeps a ſchool i' th? church. Sha, 
| The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud p.dx:, or declin'd a noun, D. 

2. A man vain of low knowlege; a man aw k- 
wardly otientatious of his literature. 

The p 4m can hear nothing but in favour of the 
conceits he is amorous of. Glanwiles 


The preface has ſo much of the pedant, and fo 
little of the converſation of men in it, that I ſhall 
| Ahldifon. 


Mition's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| paſs it Over. 


* 
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In learning let a nymph delight, 

The pedant gets a miſtreſs by't. Swift. 
Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſchools, 
And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools. © Young. 

Prox ric. adj. | pedanteſyue, Fr. from 

Peva'NTICAL, } Pedaunt.] Awkwardly often- 
tatious of learning. 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and 
Greek tongues ; but far other ſufficiencies p dank 
enough. | | ayward 

When we ſee any thing in an old ſatyriſt tha! 
looks forced and ped intie, we ought to conſider how 
it appeared in the time the poet writ. Adilifon. 

The obſcurity is brought over them by ignorance 
and age, made yet more obſcure by their pd nti- 
ral elucidators. en. 

A ſpirit of contradiQtion is ſo ped mtick and hate- 
ful, that a man ſhould watch againſt every inſtance 
of it. . atts. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet 
we ſhall ſtill uſe the popular terms of ſun-riſe and 
ſun- ſet, and not introduce a new pd wich deſcrip- 
tion of them from the motion of the earth A.. 

Peba'xT1ICALLY. odv. | from prdantical ] With 
awkward oftentation of literature. 

The earl of Roſcommon has excellently render - 
elit; too faithfully is, indeed, pd tic : tis a 
faith like that, which procceds from ſuperſt:tion, 

Dryd-n 

Pe:navtry. n. , Cedria, Fr.] Awkward 
oftentation of needeſ(s learning. 

'Tis a practice that favours much of pedartry, a 
reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from 


ſchool. Brown 
Horace has enticed me into this peduntry of quo- 
tation. Cowley. 


Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, 
if I may be allowed the petantry of a quotation, 
non per nad. i, etiamfi pe ſadſeri i. Ali on's Freebol tf, 

From the univer' ties the young nobility are ſent 
for fear of contracting any airs of p.dantry by a 
college education. Swift. 

To Pe'rvLE. v. 2. To be buſy about trifles. 
Ainſworth, It is commonly written piddle : as, 
what pidaling work is here. 

PELE«=/RO. n. ede, Spaniſh, from 1-d-a, 
a ſtone with which they charged it ] A ſmall can- 
non managed by a ſwivel. It is frequently writ- 
ten p.ito/rer0, 

Pe“ DbEs TAT. n. ſ. ¶ pied flu}, Fr.] The lower 
member of a pillar ; the baſis of a ſtatue. 

The poet bawls 
And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeſtals. 

In the centre of it was a grim idol: the forepar 
of the pd ful was curiouſly emboſſed with a tri- 
umph. Audion. 

So Riff, ſo mute] ſome ſtatue you would ſwear 
Stept from it's pedeſf..4 to take the air. Pope. 

Peve'sTrrous. dj. | prd-ſris, Latin. ] Not 
winged ; going on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy 
not the poſition of reſt, ordained ui to all Y 4-ſ- 
tric; animals Brava. 

Pe/i1CtE. nf. [from p dis, Lat. p dicule, Fr. ] 
The fontſtalk, that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed 
to the tree. | 

The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 
compact ſubſtance of their, leaves and pid 4. 

Bacon. 

PeprcurLaAR. adj. [ prdiculir's, Lat. prdiculuire, 

Fr.] Having the phthiriaſis or louſy diſtomper. 
Ainſworth, 

Pe&/orcrte: nf. | per and dg Shinuer.] Ge- 
nealogy ; lineage ; acconnt of deicent. 

T am no herald to enquire of men's pedigrees, it 
ſufficeth me if 1 know their virtues. Sidn: y. 

You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two vears, a filly time. Shak þ 

Alterations of firnames, wh ch in former ages 
have been very common, have obſcured the truth 
of our p«digrezs, that it will be no little labour to 
| deduce many of them. Camden. 

To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A 2 which reach'd to heav'n. Waller 

he Jews preſerved the p-wegrees of their ſeve- 
ral tribes, with a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than 
any other nation- Aitarbury. 


Dryd-n, 
r 
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Pr/ptmENT, nf. [ pedii, Lat.) In architecture, 
an ornament that crowns the ordonnances, finiſhes 
the fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a decoration 
over gates, windows and niches : it is ordinarily 
of a trinagular torm, but ſometimes makes the 
arch of a circle, Dict 

PEDLER. „. {. ſa pity dialer; a contraction 
produced by frequent uſe. ] One who travels the 
country with mall commodities. 

All as a poor p-dler he did wend, 

Bearing a truffle of trifle at his backe; 
As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Sen 

If you did but hear the . at the door, you 
would never dance again © ws a tabor and pipe. 

Sh.keſprare. 

He is wit's alen, and retails his wares 

At wakes and waflals, meetings, markets, fairs. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

Had fly Ulyſſes at the ſack 
Of Troy brought thee his ped/r's pack. Claro land. 

A narrow education may heget among ſome- 
of the clergy in potleffion ſuch contempt for all 
innovators, as merchan's have for f dleris Swift. 

tlas was ſo exceeding ſtrong, 

He hore t' e ſkies upon his back, 

Jult as a p'4/r does his pack. Svife. 

P:/bLERY. adj. [from pedier.] Wares fold by 
pedters. 

The fuTerings of thoſe of my rank are trifles 
in compariſon of what all thote are who travel 
with fiſh, poultry, p:dlrry ware to fell. Swift, 

PULS S. «dj, Petty dealing; ſuch as ped- 
lers have. 

So Cight a pleaſure I may part with, and find 
no miſs; this peliliny profit I may reſign, and 
"twill be no breach in my eſt ue. Derry of Pity. 

Proona'eT1SMe. n. f. {mW and m.] In- 
fant baptiſm. Dit, 

ro is r. . ſ. [a3 and fark; ] One 
that holds or practiſes infant baytiſm. 

Te re. v. a. | pier, Fr. from pellis, Lat.] 

1. To decorticate; to flay. 

The ſk-Iful thepherd pcel'd me certain wands, 
And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Sha. 

2. from pie, to rob.] To plunder. Accord- 
ing to analogy this ſhould be written pill. 

Who once juſt and temp'rate conquer'd well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 

Prehag their provinces, exhauſted all 

But luſt and rapine. Milt. Par, Reg ined, 
Lord-!ike at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 

Do peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; 

Theſe, traitor, are thy taleats. Dryden. 

PEEL. ». ſ. | pelli;, Lat. pelure, Fr.] The {kin 
or thin riad of any thing. 

PEEL, . [Di, Fr] A broad thin board 
with 4 long handle, uſed by bakers to put their 
bread in and out of the oven. 

Pee'Ler. n. f. [from peel. 

1. One who ſtrips or flays. 

2. A robber; a plunderer. 

Yet otes with her ſucking a e is fonnd, 
Both ill to the maiſter and worſe to ſore 3 ö 

Wien, 

As 'tis a preler of land, ſow it upon lands that 
are rank. Mortimer. 

To VEEP. v. . [This word has no etymology, 
except that of , who derives it from ph /- 
ſen, Dutch, 7% / ft up ; and of f ubon, who derives 


pip. bpipio, Latin, 6 cy as H bi di: when the 
chickens fir ſt broke the ſhell and cried, they were 
ſaid to begin to pip or pp; and the word that ex- 
preſſed the d of crying, was by miſtake apphed 
to the act of appearing that was at the ſame time: 
this is off-r-d till ſomething better may be found.] 
1. To make the firſt appearance. 
She her guy painted plumes diſordered, 
Seeing a laſt herſelf from danger rid, 
eps forth and ſoon renews her native pride. Sun. 
Your vouth 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd, ©. 
England and F:ance might through their amity, 


Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league, 
Pep'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſpeare. 


o 


it from r a ſpy 3 perhaps it may come from | 


PEE 


I can ſee his pride 


through each part of him. $ 


F 
The tim'rous maiden- hloſſoms on each bough 


Teqt forth from their firſt bluſhes ; ſo that now - - 
A thouſand ruddy bopes ſmil'd in each bud, 
And tlatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. Crahhaws 
_ N not hers, and more than human 
She makes th" obedient ghoſts pep trembliaę 
through the ground. Cm 
Earth, but not at once, her viſage rears, 
And þp-eps upon the ſeas from upper grounds. Dry. 
Fair as the face of nature did appear, 
When flowers firit ę ꝙ d, and trees did bloſſoms 
bear, 
And winter had not yet deform'd th' inverted 
year, ryden, 
Printing and letters had juſt peped abroad in the 
wortd ; aud the reftorers of learning wrote very 
eagerly againſt one another. Aiterbus y. 
Though but the very white end of the ſprout 
pe out in the outward part of the couch, break * 
it open, you will fiad the ſprout of a greater 
largenefs. Morumer”s Huſb ndrys 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
But thofe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
The growing labours of che lengthen'd way; 
Th' increafing profpett tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills p-ep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Zope. 
Moſt fouls but pp out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage. Pope. 
2. To look flily, cloſely or curiouſly ; to look. - 
through any crevice, 
Who is the ſame, which at my window prep. 
, Spenfery 
Come thick night ! 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes 
Nor heav'n g through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Shak ſp. Machah. 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore pn through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpearse 
A fool will . ia at the door. Eccluf. XXi. 23. 
The trembling leaves through which he play d, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like Littice-windows give the ſpy , 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleavelind. 
All doors are ſhut, no ſervant p-eps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick GI. 


; J 

The daring flames pt in, and ſaw from far 
The awful beauties of the ſacred quire ; 

But fince it was prophan'd by civil war, 
Heay'n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire. Dry. 

From each tree 
The feather'd people look down to peep on me. 
: Drydene 


Thoſe remote and vaſt bodies were formed not 
merely to be Pechi at through an nes plaſs. 


entley's Ser mont. 
O my maſe, juſt diſtance keep; 
Thou art a maid, and muſt not peep. 
In vain his little children peeing out 
lat» the _—_— ſtorm, demand their ſire. Thonſ, 
Prev. . . 
1. Firſt appearance: as, at the pi and break 
of day. b 


Would not one think, the almanack maker was 
crept out of his grave to take t' other prep.at the 
ſtars? ; Swift. 

Pe+e/etr. . f, Young chickens juſt breaking 
the tell. 

Dithes I eaſe, though little, yet genteel ; 

Snails the firſt courſe, and prepers crown the meal. 
Bramſ'on-. 

Pee/yHoLlt. n. ſ. [pep and bot.] Hole 

Pev/rINGHOLE. f through which one may 
lo »k without being diſcovered. ; 

The fox ſpied him through a perpingbol- he had 
found out to ſes what news. range. 

By the pe p4o/-s in lis creſt, 

Is it not virtually coafett, 


Prior 


That there his eyes took diſtant aim? Prior. 
PEER, 2. / „Fr. 
J. L, Fr. > Lots 


& 


PEE 


1. Equal; one of the ſame rank. 
5 His pzers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Shep. 
Amongſt a man's pers, a man ſhall be ſure of 
familiarity ; and therefore it is good a liitle to keep 
Nate. i | Bacon. 
Oh! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 
Phat thou to him ſo great reſpec do'ſt bear 
That thou adorn't him with ſo bright a mind, 
Mak'ſt him a king, and ev'n an angel's peer. Dav. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 
All theſe did wiſe Ulyſſes lead, in counſel peer to 
| Jove. Chapman. 
In ſong he never had his prer, 
From ſweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 
3. Companion; fellow. i 
_ He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs. Spenſer. 
If you did move to-night, 
In the dances, with what ſpight 
Of your p-crs you were beheld, : 
That at every motion ſwell'd. Ben Tonſon. 
Who hear the bows were knights in Arthur's 
reign, | 
Twelve they, and twelve the pecrs of — 
. s ryarn. 
4- A nobleman as diſtin from a la 
of nobility we have five degrees, who are all ne- 
vertheleſs called pers, becauſe their eſſential pri- 
vileges are the ſame. 
I ſee thee compaſt with thy Kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds: 
- Hai! king of Scotland Shakrſp. Macbeth. 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility 
Deſtroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
To PEER. v. n. [By contraction from appear. 
1. To come juſt in ſight. 
As the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour pcereth in the meaneſt habit. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet many of your horſemen peer, 
And gallop o'er the field. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| Ev'n through the hollow eyes of death 
I fpy life peering. Shakeſpeare. 
See how his gorget p-ers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. B. J. 
2. To look narrowly; to peep. 
Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. 


Sidney. 

Hell itſelf will paſs away, 
And leave her dolorous manſion to the * 
| ilton. 


Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeſpeare. 

PEer/RAGE. . ſ. { pairie, Fr. from peer.] 

1. The dignity of a peer. 

His friendſhips he to few confin'd ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 

Who fain would paſs for Lords indeed ; 

Where titles give no right or power, 

And p:erage is a wither'd flower. Swift. 

. The budy of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force againſt pa- 
piſts, and their number is contemptible, but alſo 
the peerage and commons are excluded from parli- 
ament. Dryden. 

Per/rDoM, n. ſ. [from prer.] Peerage. Ainſ. 

Pre'rEssS. . ,. [female of prer.] The lady of a 
peer; a woman ennobled. 

Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks; 
P-:r+f5 and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. 

PEE kLESS. adj. ¶ fromprer.] Unequalled ; hav- 


ing no peer. 1 bind 
indy 


On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, 

We ſtand up prerieſs. Shak:ſpeare. 
Her peerhiſi feature, joined with her birth, 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakeſp. 
| Heſperus, that led 

The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, 


| 


PEG 


Riſing in cloudy majeſty, at length, | | 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her pcerleſs light. Mit. 
Such muſick worthiett were to blaze 

The peerleſs light of her immortal praiſe, 
Whoſe luſtre leads us. Tilt 

Her dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, 
Were all obſery'd, as well as heav'nly face; 
With ſuch a pecleſi majeſty ſhe ſtands, 
As in that day ſhe took the crown. Dryden. 

Pre#'KLESSNESS. . . [from peerleſs.] Univer- 
ſal ſuperiority. | 

PEE'VISH. adj. [This word Junius, with more 
reaſon than he commonly diſcovers, ſuppoſes to be 
formed by corruption from perverſe ; Skinner ra- 
ther derives it from ay og as we ſay ah. 

1, Petulant; waſpith ; eaſily offended ; irrit- 
able; iraſcible ; ſoon angry; perverſe ; moroſe ; 


to pleaſe. 
She is pecviſh, ſullen, froward, 
Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. $5. 
If thou haſt the metal of a king, | 
Being wrong'das we are by this pe:wiſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, | 
As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shak. 
Neither will it be ſatire or peer; inveRtive to 
aftirm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
niſhed. Sevift 
2. Expreſſing diſcontent or fretfulneſs. 
For what can breed more pee incongruities, 
Than man to yield to female lamentations. Sid. 
I will not preſume 
To ſend ſuch pecviſh tokens to a king. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe deſerve wy e doubly laughed r are 
eviſh and angry for nothing to no purpoſe. L.A. 
15 erz, ad v. ¶ from e ; 
queruloaſly ; moroſely. 
He was ſo previſbly opinionative and proud, that 
he would neither aſk nor hear the advice of any. 
Hayward. 
PRE“Vis ux ESS. u. ſ. [from previſh.] Iraſcibi- 
lity ; querulouſneſs ; fretfulneſs; perverſeneſs. 
Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape 
through the peeviſÞneſs of others, envying the pub- 
lick ſhould be managed without them. A. Cha, 
It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh 
peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our 
knowledge, and neglect to improve it. Locke. 
You may find 
Nothing but acid left behind : 
From paſſion you may then be freed, 
When prewi/hneſs and ſpleen ſucceed. 
Pec. . ſ. | prgghe, Teutonick.] 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, which 
does the oftice of an iron nail. 
Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and prgs of 
wood, when they draw and wind hard, Bacon. 
The teeth are about thirty in each jaw ; all of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike 
the tuſks of a maſtiff. Grew's Aſuſ cum. 
If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his 
little friend, and hang him upon a eg till he comes 
to himſelf, iſon. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are but little valued in themſelves, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to keep the whole frame together. 
| Addiſon's Spettator. 
A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, 
more virtuous or wiſe, than if it hung upon a peg. 
Swift. 
2. The pins of an inſtrament in which the 
ſtrings are ſtrained. 
You are well tun'd now; but I'll let down 
The hg that make this muſick. Shak. Orhells. 


So ft. 


perhaps from relaxing the cords of muſical inſtru- 
ments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 

Trepann'd your party with intrigue, 

And took your grandees down a p. Hudibras. 

4- The nick-uame of Margaret.“ 

ToPEG. v.a. To faften with a peg. 

I will rend an oak, 

thee in his knotty entrails, till 


Thou' Shak-ſp. 


And be 
howl'd away twelve winters. 


querulous ; full of expreſſions of diſconteat ; hard | 


3. To take a Pr heuer; to depreſs; to fink : herb 


PEL 


Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and egi 
them down in very rich earth, by that timo 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. E£v./yn. 
PEL. u. ſ. [ln low Latin, pelfra, nut known 
whence derived; puff, in Norman, is ſripper y.] 
Money; riches. 

The thought of this doth paſs all worldly pe/f. 


Sidx'y. 
: . Hardy elf, 

Thou dareſt view my direful countenance, 

I read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, 

To trouble my ſtill ſeat and heaps of precious 

elf. Spenſer . 
Of traffick or return ſhe never taketh care; 

Not provident of pc, as many iſlands are. Drayt, 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 

I pray for no man but myſelf. Shakeſpeare, 

He call'd his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf : 

- He put it out again. Dryden's Horace, 

To the poor if he rucus'd his ,, 
He us'd them full as kindly as himſelf, S. 

Pe'LICAN. 2. . | pelicanus, low Latin; peu, 
French. ] 

There are two ſorts of pe/icans ; one lives upon 
the water and feeds upon fiſh ; the other Keeps in 
deſerts, and feeds upon ſerpents and other reptiles : 
the pelican has a peculiar tenderneſs for its young: 
it generally places its neſt upon a craggy rock: 
the p-lican is ſuppoſed to admit its young to ſuck 
blood from its breaſt. Calma, 

Should diſcarded fathers 

Have this little mercy ca their fleſh ; 

'T was this fleſh begot thoſe pelican daughters. Sh. 

The p-licar hath a beak broad and flat, like the 
ſlice of apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence, 

PE'LLET. . / | from pila, Lat. pelorc, Fr.] 

1. A little ball. 

A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 
the ſpirit of wine, burnt only eighty-ſeven pulſes. 

acon, 


That which is ſold to the merchants, is made 


_ 4 


into little pellets, and ſealed. Sandys, 
I dreſſed with little pellets of lint. Wiſeman, 


2. A bullet; a ball to be ſhot. 

The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to 
rare faction of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, and 
ſo followeth a dilatation ; and therefore, leſt two 
bodies ſhould be in one place, there muſt needs 
alſo follow an expulſion of the pellet or blowing up 
af the mine : but theſe are ignorant ſpeculations ; 
for flame, if there were nothing elſe, will be ſuf. 
focated with any hard body, ſuch as a pellet is, or 
the barrel of a gun; ſo as the hard body would 
kill the flame. | Bacon, 
How ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe 
pellets they can hardly roll upon the ground, L. Ef-. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 
limit, the more forcibly the air paſſes and drives 
the pellce. Ray. 

PELLETED. adj. [from pallit.] Conſiſting of 
bullets. 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the diſcandy ing of this pelleted ſtorm, 

Lie graveleſs. Shakeſpeare, 

PE/LLICLE, . f. { pollicula, Latin.) 

I. A thin ſkin. 

After the diſcharge of the fluid, the pe/licle muſt 
be broke, barp's Surgerye 

2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers 
upon liquors impregnated with ſalts or other ſub» 
ſtances, and evaporated by heat. 

P+LLITORY. 2. g. | parictaria, Latin.) An 


Pe“ i. L L. adv. { peſl+ meſle, Fr.] Confuſedly ; 

tumultuouſly; one among another ; with confuſed 

violence. 

N When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then defie each other ; and elf mel/ 

Make work upon ourſelves. Shakeſpeare, 
Never yet did inſurrection want 

Such moody beggars ſtarving for a time 

Of pe/l-mell havock and confufion. Shateſpeare. 


After theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as 


your grace hath heard, battered epiſcopal govern- 
| 7 Þ meut, 


P E L. 


ment, with the paper - ſnot, then they fall pell-m-/! 
upon the ſervice book. White. 
He knew when to fall on pe/l-mel!, 

To fall back, and retreat as well. 

PeLLs. n. /. | pelli., Latin. 

Clerk of the pei/s, an officer ging to the ex- 
chequer, who enters every teller's bill into a parch- 
ment roll called pell:; acceptorum, the roll of re- 
ceipts ; and alto makes another roll called p 
exituum, a roll of the diſburſements Bay. 

PELLU'CID. adj. ¶ pellucidus, Latin.) Clear; 
tranſparent; not opake ; not dark. 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of 
foreign matter with the proper matter of the 
None : this is the caſe of agates and other coloured 
ſtones, the colours of ſeveral whereof may be cx 
trated, and the bodies rendered as pellucid as cry- 
ſtal, without ſenſibly damaging the W 


Hucbras. 


ard 

If water be made warm in any pellucid veſſel 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will bub- 
ble and boil as vehemently as it would in the open 
air in a veſſel ſet upon the fire, till it conceives a 


much greater heat. Newton's Opticks. 
PEeLLUCUDITY, } =. ſ. [from pellucid.] Tranſ- 
PeLLvu'cipxess. | parency; clearneſs; not 


opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menſtruum, in 
which the inſenſible particles of diſſolved matter 
float, without troubling the pellucidity of the air; 
when on a ſudden by a precipitation they gather 
into viſible miſty drops that make clouds. Loc te, 

We conſider their pe/lucidnſs and the vaſt quan- 
tity of light, that through them without re- 
fle Tion. Keil. 

PEL T. . g. [from pellis, Latin. ] 

1. Skin; hide. 

The camel's hair is taken for the ſkin or pe: 
with the hair upon it. Brown's Vlg. Errours. 
A ſcabby tetter on their pelt, will ſtick, 

When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the 

quick. 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. worth, 
PEL T-MONGER- =. f. | pellio, Latin; pe and 
*.] A dealer in raw hides. 
0PELT. v. a. 188 — Skinner ; con- 
tracted from p-llet, Mr. Lye. ] 

t. To ſtrike with ſomething thrown. It is ge- 
nerally uſed of ſomething thrown, rather with 
reazing frequency than deſtructive violence. 

Poor naked wretches whereſoe'er you are 

That bide the piii of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggednets defend 

ou ? 
Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 

The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. 

b Shakeſpeare. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone 


To maul us cardinals, and ei pope Joan. Dryden, 


Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great 
worth, and pe/tea them from coverts with little ob- 
jectious. Alterbury., 

The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and 
I might eaſily with ſtones p-/t the metropolis to 
pieces. 

2. To throw; to caſt. 

My Phillis me with pelt:d apples plies, 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton 2 

ryarn. 

P#/c.T1NG. adj, This word in Shakeſpeare ſigni- 
| flies, I know not why, mean; paltry ; pitiful. 

Could great men thunder, [ove could ne'er be 
quiet; 

For every p-/ti officer 
Would aſe | wn 2 mp A thunder. Shakeſpeare. 

Fogs falling in the land, 
Have every fpr{ting river made ſo proud, 
That ti y have overborn their continents. Shot, 

They from ſheepcotes and poor peling villages 
Enfoice their charity. Shak: ſpeare. 

A tenemeat or ing farm. Shak: ſpeare 
PELVIS. . . { Latin. ] The lower part of the 


delly. ; 
Pex, n. ſ. [ pert, Latin. ] 
: 1. An inſtrument of writing, 


Dr yden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Swift. 


PEN 


Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs. 
a Shakeſpeare. 
Eternal deities ! 


Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With p of adamant on plates of braſs. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 
And, with unwilling finger, tries the pen. Dry. 

He remembers not that he took off pex from pi 
per till he had done. Fl 
I can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new 
idea it ſhall exhibit the next moment, barely by 
drawing my per over it, which will neither appear, 
my hands ſtand (till ; or though I move my p-n, 
;f my eyes be ſhut, Lock: 
2. Feather. 
The pens that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main-yards with flying canyas lin'd. 
Spenſer, 
3- Wing ; though even here it may mean fea- 


ther. 
Feather d ſoon and fledg'd, 
They ſumm'd their pens ; and ſoaring th' air ſub- 


lime, - 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Mit. Par. Lof. 
4. [From pennan, Saxon. ] A ſmall incloſure ; 
a coop. 
My father ſtole two geeſe out of a hu. Shake. 
The, cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſup- 
per, and take the beſt in the pen. LL frage. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden's Horace. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy nn, 
And be thy turkeys numerous as thy hens. Ming. 
To PEN. v. a, pret. and part. paſſ. pent, [pen- 
nan and pin dan, Saxon. | 
1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage ; to impri- 


fon in a narrow pl: 
Away with her, and pen her up. Shak. Cymb. 
Shakeſpeare. 


My heavy ſon 
Private in his chamber pens himſelf. 

The plaiſter alone would pe: the humour alrea- 
dy contained in the part, and forbid new humour. 


Bacon. 
Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and 
bruis'd, 
Into their ſubſtance pert. 


As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey 
Watching where ſhepherds per their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. Milt. 
The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to 
deliver itſelf by an expanſion of its parts. B. 
The prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the 
Jewiſh cuſtom ; they per up their daughters, and 
permit them to be acquainted with none. Harvey. 
Ah! that your bus'neſs had been mine, 
To pen the ſheep. Dryden. 
2. ¶ From the noun ; pret. nd part. paſt. prnned. ] 
To write. It probably meant at firſt only the 
manual exerciſe of the pen, or mechanical part of 
writing ; but it has been long uſed with relation 
to the ſtile or compoſition. 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look, 
With one good dance or letter finely ans 
Sidney. 
I would be loath to caſt away my ſpeech ; for, 
beſides that it is excellency well . I have 
taken great pains to con it. Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the perning of it. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and penned 
out of his mouth by four good ſecretari-s. for trial 
of our orthography, was ſet down by them. Camd. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes with 
his own hand. Hayward an Hd. VI. 
The precepts p, or preached by the holy 
Apoſtles, were as divine and as perpetual in re- 
ſpe of obligation. Wine, 
The digeſting my thoughts into order, and ſet- 
ting them down in writing was necetlary ; for 


without ſuch ſtrict examination, as the pen 
them affords, they would have been Cisjuinted an 
roving ones. Digby on the Soal. 


PEN 


Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but inſtead of me- my Oedipus ; 
The judges hearing with applauſe, at th' end 
Freed him, and ſaid, no fool ſuch lines had _—C 
Denham, 


Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little- 
meditation, ſpeak to ſome ſubject without perning 
of any thing. | Locke. 

Should 1 publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well 
penned, they would Co honour to the per ons who 


write them. Aid" (on. 
Twenty fools I never faw : 
Come with petitions fairly gd, 
Defiring I ſhould ſtand their friend. Suiſt. 


Pe'x aL. adj. pen, Fr. from pana, Lat.] 

1. Denouncing puniſhment ; enacting puniſh- 
ment, 

Gratitude plants ſuch generoſity in the heart of 
man, as ſhall more effectually incline him to what 
is brave and becoming than the terror of any pe 


law. South, 

Fe. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment ; vin- 
Ctive. 

Adamantine chains and p-n./ fire, Mikon. 


PENALTY. #./. ¶ pen lite, old French.) Lia- 
bleneſs to puniſhmeut ; condemnation to puniſh- 
ment, 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and” © 
ſome unto the p:nality of contrary affirmations ; 
but the experience of navigations, can now affert 
them beyond all dub'tation. Brown, 

Pz'NaLTY. . . from pi, old French. 

1. Puniſhment; cenſure; judicial infliction. 

Political power is a right of making laws with 
penalties of death, and conſequently all leſs penaltie;, 
for preſerving property, and employing the force 
of the community in execution of the laws. Locke. 

Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chains 
And wit dreads exile, peri/ties and pains. Dunci 

2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 

Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou may'ſt with better face 
Exact the penalty. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

Pr'XNANCE. . , „ old French; for pe- 
vitence.] Iufliction either publick or private, ſuf- 
fered as an expreſſion of repentance for ſin. 

And bitter perrance, with an iron whip, 

Was wont him once to diſciple every day. Spen/. 
Mew her up, 
And make her bear the pznnance of her tongue. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight penn to expiate his firſt of- 
fence, would have counſelled him to have given 


over the purſuit of his right. Aen. 
The ſcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to pennance. Mil'on's Paradiſe Loft. 


A Loram ſurgeon, who whipped the naked 
part with a great rod of nettles till all over bliſ- 
tered, perſuaded him to perform this pemnance in a 
ſharp fit he had. Templi. 

Pexce. . %. The plural of pany; formed 
from pennies, by a contraction uſual in the rapidity 
of colloquial ſpeech. 

The ſame ſervant found one of his fellow-ſer- 
vants, which owed him an hundred pence, and 
took him by the throat. Matth, 


PENCIL. . /. ¶ penicillum, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall dal of hair which painters dip in 
their colours. 


The Indians will perfectly repreſent in feathers 
whatſoever they ſee drawn with pencils, Heylyn. 
Vencils can by one flight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 
Dryden. 
For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature's ready percil paints the flow'rs. 
Dryd u. 
A ſort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, 
as laid by the pencil on the table, mark out very 
odd figures. | Locke. 
The faithful p.acil has deſign d 8 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 


Where 
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Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And rcady nature waits upon his hand. Pope. 
2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point 
they write without ink. 7 
Mark with a pen or p?rci/ the moſt conſidera- 
ble things in the books you deſire to remember. 
Watis. 
3. Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 
To Pe'/XCIL, v. u. [from the noun. ] To paint. 
Painting is almoſt the natural man; 
For fince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide : pencil figures are 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. Shakeſ. Timon. 
Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their od'rous pow'rs, 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow'rs. Harte. 
Pr'x ANT. nf. [end, Fr.] 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The ſpirits 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the p-rd4-»ts of her ear. 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 
Unripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do cleave 
Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no leſs to leave 
The ſmiling pendant which adorns her ſo, 


And until Autumn, on the bough ſhall grow. 
h Waller. 


Cs 


3. A pendulum. Obſolete. 
To make the ſame pendant go twice as faſt as it 
did, or make every undulation of it in half the 
time it did, make the line, at which it hangs, dou- 
ble in geometrical proportion to the line at which 
it hanged before. Digby on the Soul. 

4. A {mall flag in ſhips. | 

PE'nDENCE. . ſ. ¶ trom penden, Lat.] Slope- 
keſs ; inclination. 

The Italians give the cover a graceful p-nd-nce 
or ſlopeneſs, dividing the whole breadth into nine 
parts, whereof two ſhall ſerve for the elevation 
of the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt. Mott. 

Pe/xnexcY. . ſ. { from pendeo, Lat.] Suſpenſe ; 
delay of deciſion. Dy 

The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal 
cauſe, nor can the appellant allege prndency of ſuit. 

| Ayliffe. 

PeſxpexT, adj. f pradens, Latin; ſome write 
end irt, from the French. ] | 
1. Hanging. 

Quaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbons p-nd.xt, flaring about her head, Sha, 
I ſometimes mournful verſe indite, and ſing 

Of deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, 
Or lover p:rd:nt on a willow tree. Philips. 
2. jutting over. a 

| | A prndent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 

And mock her eyes with air. Shakeſp. 

2. Supported above the ground. 

They brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of p:ndert rock 
- Over the vex'd abyſs. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 

P:/ip1xG. ». f. [ predente lite. ] Depending; 
remaining yet undecided. ; 

A perſon p.»/»g ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall 
be defended in the poſſefiion. lift. 

PENJUU Los IT. r. ſ. ſ from endulaut. 

1 he 


Pi/xbCLOUSNESS. ſtate of hanging. 
ſuſpenſion. 5 2 : 
His lender legs he encreaſed by riding, that is, 
the humours deſcended upon their pradelofity, ha- 
ving no ſupport or ſuppedaneous ability. Brow, 

FiE/NDULOUS. a. pardules, Latin. ] Hang- 
ing ; not ſupported below. , 

All the pl:gues, that in the p-rd:/ous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daugh- 

ters.  Shateſpeare 

__Bellerophon's horſe, fram'd of iron, and placed 
between two loadſtoncs with wings expanded, 
Fung p nd ur in the air. f Brown's Falz. Ex, 

The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, 
and in the urper jaw often four, becauſe theſe are 
Peu. 5 K. y. 
P'N cle x. nf. ndl, Lat. pend l, Fi. | 
Any weight ting fo as that it may eatily ſwins 
b ckwards and forwards, of which the great law 
is, tha its oſcillations are always performed in 
cqual time. 
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Upon the bench I will ſo handle 'em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 
Unanimous opinion, 

PE/NETRABLE. 
bilis, Latin.) 

1. Such as may be pierced ; ſuch as may admit 
the entrance of another body. 

Let him try thy dart, 

And pierce his only prn-trable part. Dryden. 

2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual impreſſion. 

I am not made of ſtone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. Slakeſp. 
Peace, 


Wadibras. 
adj, ¶ penctrable, Fr. prntra- 


And let me wring your heart, for ſo I ſhall, 


If it be made of penctrulle ſtuff. Shak. Hamlet. 

PENETRASILITY. 4 from penetrac l. ] Suſ- 
ceptibility of impreſſion from another body. 

There being no mean between p-retra/ility and 
impenetrability, paſſivity and activity, they being 
contrary ; therefore the infſhite rarefaction of the 
one quality is the poſition of its contrary. Cheyne. 

PE'NE TRAIL, 2. f. | Penetralia, Lat. | Interiour 
parts. Not in uſe. 

The heart reſiſts purulent ſumes, into whoſe 
penetrails to infinuate ſome time muſt be allowed. 
| Harvey. 

Pe'xETRANCY. 2. ſ. [from penetrant. ] Power of 
entering or piercing. | 

The ſubtility, activity and penctrancy of its efflu- 
via no obſtacle can ſtop or repel, but they will 
make their way through all bodies. Kay 9: the Crea, 

PE'NETRANT. ag. penetrant, Fr.] Having 
the power to pierce or enter; ſharp; ſubtile. 

If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glaſſes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams 
may eaſily be caught and reduced into a penetrunt 
ſpirit. Hoyle. 

The food, mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, 
is evacuated into the inteſtines, where it is further 
ſubtilized and rendered ſo fluid and p-»-trart, that 
the finer parts finds its way in at the ſtreiglit ori- 
fices of the lacteous veins. Kay 

7 PE/NETRATE. v. a. [ penetro, Lat. penetrer, 
Te, 

1. Toypierce; to enter beyond the ſurface; to 


| make way into a body. 


Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the moſt 
penetrating. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. To affect the mind. 

2. To reach the meaning. 

There ſhall we clearly ſee the uſes of theſe 
things, which here were too ſubtile for us to p- 
trate. Ray. 

To Pe'XETRATE. v. u. 

1. To make way. 

Court virtaes bear, like gems, the higheſt rate 
Bor where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate : 
Though the ſame ſun with all ditfuſive rays 
Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We praiſe the ſtronger etfort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pope, 

2, To make way by the mind. 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we 
rather fa!icy than know, and are not yet penetrated 
into the infide and reality of the thing. Lo: ke. 

PexETRA TION. . J. [ piretration, Fr. from pe- 
netr at: oe ö ; 

1. Ihe act of entering into any body. 

7 It warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle proetraticn though unſeen 
Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. MAlilten. 

2. Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe. 

A pn tration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not 
wort'; the labour of thoſe who deſign either of 
the three learued profeſſions, Watts. 

3. Acvteneſs; ſagacity. 

The proueft admirer of his own parts, might 
conſult with others, though of inferior capacity 
ani peu tration. Watts. 

PE/SFTRATIVE. adj, | from prnitrate,] 

1. Piercing; ſharp ; ſubtile. 

Let not :ür be too roſs, nor too penet ative, nor 
ſubject to any foggv iſomen- is from fens. Hat. 


2. Acute; ſagacious; dilcerning. 
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o thou, whoſe penetrative wifdom found 
The ſouth fea rocks and ſhelves, where thoufands 

drown'd. Swift's Miſcell. nies, 

3- Having the power to impreſs the mind. 

Would'ſt thou ſee a 
Thy — thus with pleacht arms, bending 
Own 

His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 
10 penetratit - ſhame. Shak-ſpeare, 

PESETRATIVENESS. #. . [from penetrative.] 
The quality of being penetrative. 

P&'sN GUN, . . | anſer magellanicus, Latin.] 

1. A bird. This bird was tound with this name, 
as is ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſcoverers of America; 
and penguin ſignifying in Welſh a white head, and 
the head of this fowl being white, it has been 
imagined, that America was peopled from Wales ; 
whence Hudibras : 

Britith Indians nam'd from penguins, 

. Grew gives another account of the name, de- 
riving it from pingu, Lot. fat; but is, I believe, 
miſtaken. 
| The penguin is ſo called from his extraordinary 

fatneſs: for thoagh he be no higher than a large 
gooſe, yet he weighs ſametimes fixteen pounds ; 
his wings are extreme ſhort and little, altogether 
unnſeful for flight, but by the help whereof he 
ſwims very ſwittly. Grew's Muſeum, 

2. A fruit. 

The penguin is very common in the Weſt Indies, 
where the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, 
being of a ſharp acid flavour : there is alſo a wine 
made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not keep 
good long. Ailler, 

PENUNSULA. n. /. 7 pene inſu be; penin- 
le, Fr.] A piece of land almoſt ſurrounded by 
the ſea, hut joined by a narrow neck to the main. 

Aſide of Mithrook lieth the peninſulz of Inſwork, 
on whoſe neckland ſtandeth an ancient houſe. 

Carew, 

Pexi/XSULATED. adj. [from perinſulz.] Almolt 
ſurrounded by water. 

PE'NITENCE. . J. ¶ penitence, Fr. pœnitentia, 
Lat.] Repentance; ſorrow for crimes ; contrition 
for ſin, with amendments of life or change of the 
affections. 

Death is deferr'd, and praitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom. Dryden, 

PE/NITENT. adj. | penitent, Fr, parnitens, Lat. 
Repentant ; contrite for fin ; ſorrowful for — 
tranſgreſſions, and reſolutely amending life. 

| Much it joys me 

To ſee you become ſo penitent, 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers. Miltan's Par. Reb. 

Provoking God to raiſe them enemies ; : 
From whom as oft he ſaves them nit. Milton, 

The proud he tam'd, the prmtent he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d, ; 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 

Pe/NITENT. . /, | 

1. One ſorrow ful for fin. 

Concealed treaſures thall be brought into uſe by 
the induſtry of converted p = # v7, whoſe carcaſes 
the impartial laws ſhall dedicate to the worms of 
the earth. HLacon, 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs towards him, is re- 
folved on while all the appetites are in their 
ſtrength : the p-vitent conquers the temptations of 
fin in their full force, Regers, 

2. One under cenſures of the church, but ad- 
mitted to pennance. 

The counterfeit Dionyſius deſcribes the practice 
of the church, that the catechumens and penitents 


SLakeſpeares 


were admitted to the leſſons and pſalms, and then 
excluded. Stilling feet. 


3. One under the direction of a confetlor. 

PexiT#NXTIAL. ddj. [from p. irene, Expreſ- 
ſing penitence ; enjoined as peanance. ; 

I have done pennaace for contemning love, 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh d me 
With bitter fatts and nie n,“ groans, Shak: ſp. 

Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould 

adore 
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Kore leeks and garlick, and fhed penitential tear 
at the ſmell of a deified onion ? South. 
Pex1TE'SNTIAL. . . [ praitenciel, Fr. panitenti- 
ale, low Latin.] A book directing the degrees of 
nance. 

The penitentiuli or book of pennance contained 
ſuch matters as related to the impoſing of pen- 
nance, and the reconciliation of the perſon that 
ſuffered pennance. .. 

PEXITE'NTIARY. . . | penitencier, Fr. pa niten- 
ti ius, low Latin. | 

1. One who preſcribes the rules and meaſures of 
pennance. 

Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted 
right, no F. though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight pennance to expiate his firſt of. 
fence, would have counſelled him to have given 
over purſuit of his right, which he proſperouſly 
re- obtained. : Baan. 

The great peritentiary with his counſellors pre- 
ſcribes the meaſure of pennance. Aylife Parer, 

2. A penitent ; one who does pennance. ; 

A priſon reſtrained John Northampton's liber- 
ty, who, for abuſing the ſame in his unruly may- 
oralty of London, was condemned hither as a per- 
petuad penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of 
ſin, is the work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3. The place where pennance is enjoined. Ain. 

Pe'/XITESTLY. adv. [from penitent.] With re- 
pentance ; with ſorrow for ſin; with contrition. 

Pe'xKNIFE. . J. | pen and Anif. A knife uſed 
to cut pens. 

Some ſchoolmen, fitter to guide pentuivet than 
ſwords, preciſely ſtand upon it. Bacon. 
We might as ſoon'fell an oak with a prokrife, 

Holyday. 

Pr'xvNAN. n. ſ. ¶ pen and man.] 

1. One who profeſſes the act of writing. 

2. An author; a writer. 

The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after our 
Saviour's death, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, 
which had been publiſhed only by the apoſtles and 
diſciples; the further conſideration of theſe holy 
Penmen will fall under another part of this diſcourſe. 

Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

The deſcriptions which the evangeliſts. give, 
ſhew that hath our bleſſed Lord and the holy pe- 
men of his ſtory were deeply affected. Att-rbury. 

Pe'xxACUuED. adj. [ pennachè, Fr.] Applied to 
flowers when the ground of the natural colour of 
their leaves is radiated and diverſified neatly with- 
out any confuſion. Trevoux. 

Carefully protect from violent rain your prn- 
nached tulips, covering them with es. 
Evelyn. 

Pe'NNANT. nf. [ Pennon, Fr.] 

1. A ſmall flag, enſign or colours. 

2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. Ainſ. 

Pe/xNATED. adj. [ pennatus, Lat. | 

1. Winged. 

2. Pennated, amongſt botaniſts, are thoſe leaves 
of plants as grow directly one againſt another on 
the ſame rib or ſtalk ; as thoſe of aſh and walnut- 


tree. Quincy. 

Pe'xxER. n. ſ. [from pen. ] Ke 

1. A writer. 

2. A pencaſe. Ainſ. So it is called in Scotland. 

Pr'xxtUrss. adj. [from penny.) Moneyleſs; 
poor ; wanting money. 

Pr/xx0N. 1. . ¶ Pennan, Fr.] A ſmall flag or 
colaur. 

Her yellow locks criſped like golden wire, 
About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed, 

And when the wind amongſt them did inſpire, 
They wav'd like a p 2 wide diſpred. Spenſer. 
Harry ſweeps through our land 
With pern us painted in the blood of Harfleur. Sk. 

High on his pointed lance his pennen bore, 

His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur: Dryden. 

PE/NNY. . /. plural pence, | penis, Saxon. 

1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a ſhil- 
ling: a penny is the radical denomination from 
which Engliſh coin is numbered, the copper half- 
pence and farthings being only mmmorum fanuli, a 
ſubordinate ſpecies of coin. 


* 
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She ſighs and ſhakes her empty ſhoes in vain, 
No filver n to reward her pain. Dryd n. 

One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny's colt in herbs repine. Dry iir. 

2. Proverbially, A ſmali ſum. 

a You ſhall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Shak:ſp. G line, 

We will not lend thee a . Shukeſprare. 

Becauſe there is a latitude of gain in buying and 
| ſelling, take not the utmoſt p-nny that is lawful, 
for although it be lawful, yet it is not ſafe. Tuybr. 

3- Money in general. 

Pepper and Sabean incenſe take ; 
And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make; 
Be ſure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who 
—_ a mind to make a penny. Swifts Ali ſcel. 

PENNYROYAL, or pudding-graſs. n. /. legiumy 
Lat.] A plant. e. nj Ae 

Pr'NYXLWIGUT. . ſ. [ penny and wweigbt.] A 
weight containing twenty-four grains troy weight. 

The Sevil piece of eight is one and a half perny- 
weight in the pound worſe than the Engliſh ſtand- 
ard, weighs fourteen pornyzveight, contains thirteen 
ponnyw'ight, twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling 
ſilver, and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence 
and eleven hundredths of a penny. Artuthmt. 

P“/YX VIS E. adj. [ perry and wiſe.] One who 
ſaves ſmall ſums at the hazard of larger; one who 
is a niggard on improper occaſions. 

Be not pernnpeviſe ; riches have wings and fly 
away of themſelves. [1 T Bacon. 

PE'SNNYWoRTH. . ſ. | porny and wth, 

1. As much as is bought 2 penny. 

2. Any purchaſe; any thing bought or ſold for 
money. : 
As for corn it is nothing natural, ſave only for 
barley and oats, and ſome places for rye; and 
therefore the larger pernyw2rths may be allowed to 
them. Spenſer on Ir: land. 

Pirates may make cheap enn ttb of their 
pillage, 

And purchaſe friends, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

I ſay nothing to him, for he hath neither Latin, 
French, nor Italian, and you may come into court, 
and ſwear that I have a poor femyww-»th of the 
Engliſh. Shakeſpeare. 

Lucian aftirms, that the ſouls of uſerers after 
their death are trauſlated into the bodies of aſſes, 
and there remain certain days for poor men to 
take their p/1»y5v2rtbs out of their bones and ſides 
by cudgel and ſpur. Peacham, 

Though in purchaſes of church lands men have 
uſually the cheapeſt prrnyworths, yet they have not 
always the beſt bargains. | South, 

3. Something advantageouſly bought; a pur- 
chaſe got tor leſs than it is worth. 

For fame he pray'd, but let the event declare 

| He had no mighty penn worth of his pray'r. Dry. 

4- A ſmall quantity. 

My friendſhip I diſtribute in pornyw2rths to thoſe 
about me, and who diſpleaſe me leaſt. Swift. 

PE'NSILE. adj. | pen/iFs, Latin. ] 

t. Hanging; ſuſpended. 

Two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, 
a5 of the bell when it is pe» /i/: ; the other, ſecret of 
the minute parts. Bac un. 


1 


This ethereal ſpace, 

Yielding to earth and ſea the middle place, 

Anxious I aſk you, how the pen/i/- ball 

Should never ftrive to riſe, nor never fear 3 fal!. 
. 1. 

2. Supported above the ground. 

The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars long- extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and per/il: garden 


grows. Prier. 


of hanging. 

PE/NSION. ». /. ¶ penſion, Fr.] An allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent. In Eng- 
land it is generally underſtood to mean pay given 


| to a ſtate hirelipg for treaſoa to his country. 


ö 


Pe'xSILENESS. . ſ. [from penſil:.] The ſtate | 


Hauer to him. 


PEN 


A charity beſtowed on the education of her 
young ſubjects has more merit than a thouſand 


ben wd to thute of a higher fortune. Addiſon's Gr. 


He has liv'd with the great without flattery, and 


been a friend to men in power without pcn/tons. 
Pope. 
Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, 
Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate and crown. 


Ton- 
To Pr'NSt N. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſup- 
port by an arbitrary allowance. 


One might expect to ſee medals of France in the 


higheſt periection, when there is a ſociety pH. 


and ſet apart for the deſigning of them. Addijon. 


The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One Enighted Blackmore, and one prnſfen'd 
Quirles. 


Pops, 
PE'xN5S10nAKY. ach. ¶ pen ffomazre, French.] Mala : 


tained by penſions. 
Scorn his houſhold polcies, 
His filly plots and per fionory ſpies. 
They were devoted by pen/iozary obligations to 


the olive. HeowePs Focal For . 
PEN SON ER. "+ [from pen/ior.] 
1. One who is ſupported by an allowance paid 


at the will of another; a dependant. 

Prices of things neceſſary for ſuſtentation, grew 
exceſſive to the hurt of pen/forers, ſoldiers, and all 
hired ſervants. i Cunden. 

Hovering dreams, 

The fickle penſioners of Morpheus' train. Mito, 

Thoſe perſons whom he truſted with his greateſt 
ſecret and greateſt buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom had 
recourſe to him, but he would make enquiry for 
new . Fell. 

The rector is maintained by the perquitites of 
the curate's office, and therefore is a kind of per- 
(allic. 

2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey hi; 
maſter. 

In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more per/oner St. Stephen gains. Pops. 

PE/NSIVE. adj. [ penfif, French; porſivo, Ital.] 

1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; ſorrowful; mourn- 
fully ſerious ; melancholy. 

Think it (till a good work, which they in their 
penſive care for the well beſtowing of time account 
W . 


Are you at leiſure, holy father 


— My leciture ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. 


Shak- pear 5 
Anxious cares the 2 nymph oppreſt, 
And ſecret paſſions 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of perſons; 
but P»i2r has applied it to things. 
We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which theſe penſive numbers 
flow, 


That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. 


Prior. 


Pe/x51vELY. adv. from pepe. With me- 
lancholy ; ſorrowfully ; with gloomy ſeriouſneſs. 
| So fair a lady did 1 ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked pen/fiwely 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Sper}. 
Pe/xs1vENESS. . /. | from 
choly ; ſorrowfulnefs; gloomy ſeriouſneſs. 
Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether they 
tend unto this life or the life to come, there is 
great cauſe why we ſhould delight more in giving 
thanks than in making requetts for them, inaſ- 
much as one hath pfiver:ſs and fear, the other 
always joy annexed. Hooker. 
VWould'ft thou unlock the door 
To cold defpairs and gnawiug ννννεν Herô. 
PrNr. part. paſt. of . Shut up. 
Cut my luce aſunder, 
That my pert heart may has e ſome ſcope to beat. 
Shak ea. 
The ſon of Clarence hare I up clvie.. 5%. 
The ſoul pure fire, like ours, of equal force: 
But p-nt in fleſh, mutt iffue by q iſcourtie. Dryd v. 
Peat up in Utica he vainly forms 5 
A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs. . 
PrxTaca'rs CL Ruadj. ah and c Have 
ing five cavities. | 
Vor. II. N“ gz. L Pex tar 


- 
- 


ns ; 


bour'd in her breaſt. P. 


"5. 1999), Melau- 


PEN 
P&/n TACHoRD. adj. | wi: and N.] An inſtru- 


ment with five ſtrings. 

_ _PtxTar/proOvs. adj. [while and Ton.] Having 
five ſides | 

The penta-drous columnar coralloid bodies are 
_ Compoſed of plates ſet lengthways, and paſſing 


from the ſurface to the axis. M codu ird mm Foſſils. 
PENTAGON, ». /. pentagon, Fr. while and yinue. ] 


A figure with 8 Ln 
I Know of that famous piece at Capralora, caſt 
by Baroccio into the form of a pentagon with a circle 
inſcribed. : Wotton 
PexTa/coxat. adj. [from pentagen.] Quin- 
quangular ; having five angles. 
The body being cut tranſverſely, its ſurface ap- 
' pears like a net made up of pextagonal meſhes, with 
a pentagonal ſtar in each meſh. Woodward. 
PrxTA'METER. n. f. | pentametre, Fr. pentame- 
trum, Lat.] A Latin verſe of five feet. 
Mr. Diſtich may poſſibly play ſome pentameters 
upon us, but he ſhall be anſwered in Alexandrines. 
Addiſon. 
PexnTASGULAR. «dj. [til and angular.] Five 
cornered, . 
lis thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo as to 
make the fleſh almoſt pertangul/ar. _ Grew, 
PExXTAPE'TALOUS. adj. | wif]: and petala, Lat. 
Having five petals or leaves. : 
 *Pe'xTASPAST. adj. [ pentaſpaſte, Fr. wile and 
Era] An engine with five pullies. Die. 
PEN TAS TIC ER. nf. [wil and gi .] A com- 
poſition conſiſting of five verſes. 
PeE'NTASTYLE. n. ſ. [wile and e.] In 
architecture, a work in which are five rows of 
columns, Di. 


© PENTATEUCH. . ſ. ¶ ch and rw» ; penta- | 


tur, Fr.] The five books of Moſes. 

The author in the enſuing part of the pentateuch 
makes not unfrequent mention of the — 

entley. 

PE'NTECOST. ». /. [ele ; pentacof/c, Fr.] 

I. A feaſt among the Jews. Bs 

Pentecoſt fignifies the fiftieth, hecauſe this feaſt 
was celebrated the fiftieth day after the ſixteenth 
of Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of 
the paſſover: the Hebrews call it the feaſt of 
weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the 
paſſover : they then offered the firſt fruits of the 
wheat harveſt, which then was completed : it was 
inſtituted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to the 
temple, there to acknowledge the Lord's domi- 
nion, and alſo to render thanks to God for the law 
he had given them from mount Sinai, on the fif- 
tieth day after their coming out of Egypt. Calmcr. 

2. Waitſuntide, | 

Tis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecgſt as quickly as it will 
Some tive and twenty years. Shad ſpcus e. 
PexTECO'STAL. adj. | from pentecgſt.] Belong- 
ing to W hitſuntide, 

I have compoſ-d ſundry collects, made up out 
of the church collects with ſome little variation; 
as the collects adventual, quadrageſimal, paſchal, 
or pertecofial, Sander on. 

Pe'xTHOUSE. u. ſ. | pert, from pente, Fr. and 
heuſe.] A ſhed hanging out aflope from the main 
wall. 

This is the p#49:Je under which Lorenzo deſir'd 
us to make a ſtand. Sue. Merch. of Venice. 

Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his e lid. Shateſtaa ye. 

The Turks lurking under their prrttwcſe, la- 
boured with maitccks to dig up the foundation of 
the wall. h Alles. 

Thoſe defenſive engines, made by the Romans 
into the form of prac 5 to cover the aſſailants 


from the weapons of the beſieged, would he pre- 


leutly batter in pieces with ſtones and blocks. 


Wilki:s.| 


My eri aug eye-brows and my ſhaggy beard 
Offend your ſight; but theſe are manly ſigns. 
: | Dryden. 
| _- The chill rain 
Drops from ſome pen loge on her wretched head. 


Rows, 


PEO 


It is commonly ſuppoſed a corruption of } yes a ; 
but perhaps pentice is the true word.] ſloping 
roof. 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much 
ſnow, ought to provide more inclining pertices, 
pe Motten. 
Pe/NTILx. . .. [ port and tile.) A tile formed 
to cover the ſloping part of the roof: they are 
often called pantiles. 
Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button to 
hang on the laths ; they are holiow and circular. 


Moxon. 
PExT up. part. adj. pen, from pen and up. ] 
Shut up. 
Cloſe pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents. Shakeſpeare. 


PENU/LTIMATE. adj. [ pinultinazs, Lat. 
but one. 

Pexu'MBRA. #. ſ. [ pene and umbra, Latin.] An 
imperfe& ſhadow, that part of the ſhadow which 
is half light. 

The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's 
diameter, and was about two inches and the eighth 
part of an inch, including the Pe Newton, 
Pexu/r1ous. adj. [from prouria, Latin. | 

1. Niggardly ; ſparing ; not liberal; ſordidly 


Laſt 


ATICAN. 


What more can our pemious renſon grant 
To the large whale or caſtled elephant? Pe iar. 
2. Scant; not plentiful. 

Some pcnur io ſpring by chance appear d 
Scanty of water. Addijon, 
Pexv/rrovsLYy.adv. from pemrious. ] Sparingly ; 
not plentifully. | 
Pexnu/RIouUSNESS. u. /. [from penu/ ius. ] 
1. Niggardlineſs; parſimony. 

If we conſider the infinite induſtry and penis iouſ- 
neſs of that people, it is no wonder that, notwith- 
ſtanding they furniſh as great taxes as their neigh- 
bours, they make a better figure. Addiſon. 
2. Scantineſs; not plenty. 

PE/NURY. ». /. [ Penuria, Lat.] Poverty; in- 
digence. 

The penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtate. Hooker. 
Who can perfectly declare 

The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 

When thy great mother Venus firſt thee bare, 
Begot of plenty and of perry. Spenſer. 
Sometimes am I king; 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar; 
And fo I am: then cruſhing perury 

Perſuades me, 1 was better when a king ; 

Then I am king'd again. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
All ianocent they were expoſed to hardſhip and 
penury, which without you, they could never have 


eſcaped. Spratt. 
Let them not ſtill be obſtinately blind, 

Still to divert the good deſign'd, 

Or with malignant penury 

To ftrave the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. 


May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and perry of ſhade. Prior. 
PYoxv. . ſ. | pane, Latin. | A flower. Miller. 
A phyfician had often tried the four root un- 
ſeaſonably gathered without ſacceſs ; but having 
gathered it when the decreaſing moon paſſes under 
Aries aud tied the ſlit root about the necks of his 
patients, he had freed more than one from epilep- 
tical fits. Boyle. 
Pro LE. n. ſ. | peuple, Fr. populus, Latin.] 
1, A nation; thoſe who compoſea community. 
In this ſenſe is read peoples. 
Propheſy again before many Pe lis and nations 
and tongucs. Revelations, x. 11. 
Ants are © pelle not ſtrong, yet they prepare 
their meat in ſummer. Proveris, XXX. 25. 
What is the city but the people“ 
True, the p:-2/ are the city. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
2. The vulgar. 
I muſt like beaſts or common people dye, 
Unlets you write my elegy. 
The kno ing artiſt may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Made for delight, 
If you approve it not, has no excuſe. 


Cowley, 


Waller. 


 Pu'NTICE. nf. [afpentir, French; pandicey 1%:.). 


| 3. The commonalty; not the princes or ode 


PER 


Of late 
When corn was given gratis, you _ 
Scandald the ſuppliants; for the people call'd them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakeſpeare, 

Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Add. 

4. Perſons of a particular claſs, 

If a man temper his actions to content every 
combination of pe, the muſick will be the fu 
ler. Baum, 

A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields country 
þ79pl: call the wincopipe. acon 

5. Men, or perſons in general. In this ſenſe, the 
word is uſed indefinitely, like o in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a King, bids pep 
have a care of ſtruggling with heaven. L'Ffira ge. 

Perple were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large intereſt. ' "  Swift's Miſ.ollames. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarv- 
ing by diluting the ftuids ; for peple have lived 
twenty-four days upon nothing but water. hut h. 

Pegple in adverſity ſnould preſerve laudable 
cuſtoms. Clin iſſu. 

To Pe/or LE. v. a. | Peupler, French. ] To ſtock 
with inhabitants. 

Suppoſe that Brute, or whoſoever elfe that firſt 
peepled this iſland, had arrived upon Thames, and 
called the ifland after his name Britannia. Rib. 

He would not be alone, who all things can ; 
But peop/cd Heay'n with angels, earth with man. 

Drydia. 
Beauty a monarch is, | 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of ſlaves, and pe d empire loves. Dryd. 

A peopl'd city made a deſert place. Dryden. 

Imperious death directs his ebon lance ; 

Perles great Henry's tombs, and leads up Hol- 
ben's dance. Prior, 

Pee&a'sT1CKs. u. f. [.] Medicines which 
are good to help the rawneſs of the ſtomach and 


digeſt crudities. 7. 
Pe'PPER. . /. [piper Lat. pavre, my 
We have three kinds of pepper; the black, the 


white, and the long, which are three different 
fruits produced by three diſtin plants: black 
pepper is a dried fruit of the ſize of a vetch and 
roundiſh, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
colour : with this we are ſupplied from Java, 
Malabar and Sumatra, and the plant has the ſame 
heat and fiery taſte that we find in the pepper : 
white pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared 
from the black by taking off the outer bark, but 
there is a rarer ſort, which is a genuine fruit na- 
turally white ; long pepper 13 a fruit gathered while 
unripe and dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thickneſs of a large gooſe 


quill, Hill. 
Scattered o'er the blooms the pungent duſt 
Of pepper, fatal to the froſty tribe. Themſon, 


To Pe/ppER. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To ſprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 

I have peppered two of them; two I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram ſuits, Sha. Hen, IV. 
Pe'PPERBOX. . . [Peper and tax. | A box 
for holding pepper. 

I will not take the leacher ; he cannot creep 
into a half-penny purſe nor into a prpperbox., Shut. 
Pe/ePERCORN. » /. | pepper amd corn.] Any 
thing of inconſiderable value. 

Onr performances, though dues, are like thoſe 
or which freehulders pay their landlord to 


acknowledge that they hold all from him. Boyle. 
Folks from mud-walld tenement 
Bring landlords p;pprrcorn for rent. Prior. 


Pr/yPERMINT-. . |. ¶ pepper and mint; piperitis. ] 
Mint eminently hot. 
Pz'ePERWORT- 7. , [ pepper and wort.] A rx 
Miller. 
P/ ik. adj. | mend.) What helps digeſtion. 
. Ain ſuuo- th. 
Pzracu'TE. 1. /. [ peracutus, Latin. ] Very ſharp; 
very violent. 
Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moſt 
dangerous attacks, ſuddenly remit of the ardent 
beat. Harveys 


3 PERADY EN» 


E R 


Prnanmuns TURE, adv. ¶ par advedare, Pr.] 

1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, 
was ſfugh pradvenrure as had been no whit leſs un- 


lawful. Hooker. | perceive it by our own underſtandings, we are 


As you return, viſit my houſe; let our old ac- 
quaintance be renew'd ; peradveamre I will with you 


to court, Shakeſpeare. | think, when they themſelves do not perceive me 


What prradventure may appear very full to me, 
may appear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. 


ir 


2. Doubt; queſtion. It is ſometimes uſed as a] tion of the matter of tempeſts before the air here 
noun, bat not gracefully nor properly. below. Bacon. 


Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, 
yet without all peradventure their practices juſtly 


may. 
To: PERA'GRATE. . a. [peragro, Lat.] To 
wander over; to ramble through. Dic. 

PezacCRA'T1ON, 2. /, from preragrate.] The 


act of paſting through any ſtate or ſpace. to obſure or extinguiſh all percepe:b1/ity of the reaſon. 


A month of peragration is the time of the moon's 
revolation from any part of the zodiac unto the 


ſame again, and this containeth but twenty-ſeven | ws, Latin.] Such as may be known or obſery 


days and eight hours. Brown. } 


The moon has two accounts which are her | of the air, and with ſome reſiſtance of the air 
months or years of revolution; one her periodic | ſtrucken. Bacon. 


month, or month of pcragration, which chiefly 


reſpects her own proper motion or place in the | intrinſick operations of my mind are not perceptible 
zodiack, by which the like the ſun performs her | by my ſight, hearing, taſte, ſmell, or feeling. perch yourſelf as a bird on the top of 


revolution round the zodiack from any one point 
to the fame again. Holder on Time. 


75 PERA'MBULATE. 2. a. | perambuls, Lat. | | diately objected to and perceptible to the ſenſe ; as 


1. To walk through. 
2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through. 


Perſons the lord deputy ſhould nominate to | more good will accrue to mankind by attending to 
view an perambulats Irith territories, and there- | the large, open and perceptible parts, than by ſtudy- 
upon to divide and limit the ſame. Davies n Ireland. ing too much finer nerves. P 


z. To viſit the boundaries of the pariſh. 


PEKAMBULA'T10N. ». . { from perambulate.] | a manner as may be perceived. 


1. The act of paſſing through or wandering over. 

The duke looked ſtill for the coming back of 
the Armada, even when they were wandering and 
making their perambulution of the northern ſeas. 


Bacon. | ſciouſneſs. 


2. A travelling ſurvey. 


France is a ſquare of five hundred and fifty | conſcious of its own exiſtence. Hentley's Sermons. 


miles traverſe, thronging with ſuch multitudes, 


that the general calcul, made in the laſt pzrambulz- | paſſion or impreſſion, whereby the mind becomes 


tion, exceeded eighteen millions. Heawel. 

z. A diſtrict; limit of juriſdiction. 

It might in point of conſcience be demanded, by 
what authority a private perſon can extend a per- 
ſonal correction beyond the perſons and bounds 
of his own perambulation? Helyday. 

4. Survey of the bounds of the pariſh annually 
per formed. 

Pexca'sr. adv. ¶ par and caſc.] Perchance; 
perhaps, Not uſed. 

A virtuous man will be virtuous in folitudine, 
and not only in theatro, though percaſe it will be 
more ſtrong by glory and fame, as an heat which 
is doubled by reflection. Bacon. 

PUrcCEANT. adj. | pergant, Fr.] Piercing; pe- 
netruting. Obſolete; 

Wond'rous quick and prreeant was his ſpright 
As eagle eyes, that can behold the fun, Spenſer, 

PixcEl'vars er. adj, [from perevive.] Percepti- 
ble : ſuch as falls under perception: | 

The body, though it really moves, vet not 
changing prrcervable diſtance with ſome other bo- 
dies, as faſt as the ideas of our own minds will 
follow one another, ſeems to ſtand ſtill; as the 
hands of clocks. | Lacke. 

That which we perceive when we ſee figure, 
as perceivable by fight, is nothing but the termina- 
tion of colour, Lett. 

PracEIVAS LY. adv. | from perceivab/e.] In ſuch 
a manner as may be obſerved or known, 

To, PERCEVVE. v. a. [eee io, Lat.] 

1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible eſtects. 

Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which leffens and ſets off. Shakeſp. 

2. To know: to obſerve. 

' Fefus porcine in his ſpirit, that they ſo reaſon- 
ed willun themſelves. Mut, ü. 8. | 


mind ; the ſtate of being perceptible. 


proper. 


PER 
= Gs cms ogy 
not; and they are brought low, but he pereciveth 
it not. Fob. xiv. 21. 
Till we ourſelves ſee lt with our own eyes, and 


{till in the dark. | Lacke. 
How do they come to know that themſelves 


te. 


3. To be affected by. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 


FERCEPTIBYLITY. =. /. { from perceptible. 

1. The ſtate of being an object of the ſenſes or 
2. Perception; the power of perceiving. Not 
The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent, as 


More. 


PERCE'/PTIBLE. adj. [ perceptible, Fr. — 
No ſound is produced but with a perceptible blaſt 


When 1 think, remember or obſtract; theſe 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
It perceives them immediately, as being imme- 


I percive the ſun by my ſight. Hal?'s Orig. of Mank. 
In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, 


. © oe, 
PerxcE'PTIBLY. adv. [from perceptible.] In ſuch 


The woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 
I. Er n. . | perception, Fr. percegtio, 

t. 

1. The power of perceiving; knowledge; con- 


Matter hath no life nor on, and is not 
Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a 


conſcious of any thing ; as when I feel hunger, 
thirſt, cold, or heat. Watts. 

2. The act of perceiving ; obſervation. 

3- Notion ; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would 
ſeem not to come too ſhort of the perceptions of the 
leaders, they are ified. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

4. The ſtate of being atfected by ſomething. 

Great mountains have a perception of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the air to tempdſts ſooner than the vailies 
helow; and therefore they ſay in Wales, when 
certain hills have their night caps on, they mean 
miſchief. Raon. 

This experiment difcovereth perception in plants 
to move towards that which ſhould comfort them, 
though at a diſtance. Bacon: Nat. Hiſt. 

PERCE'/PTIVE. adj. ¶ percepeus, Lat.] Having 
the power of perceiviag. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is 
awake and ſolicited by external motions, for ſome 
of them reach the perceprive region in the moſt ſi- 
lent repote and obſcurity of night: what is it then 
that prevents our ſenſations ? Clamill:. 

Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of 
the * part of the ſoul _ perceive, every 
r int of the perceptive mult perceive at once. 

af Maes Divine Dialogues. 

Pracrerivirv. s. /. [from perceptive.) The 
power of perception or thinking. Tacks. 

" PERCH. 1. ſ. [ rea, Lat. perche, Fr.)] 

The perch is one of the fithes of prey, that, like 
the pike and trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, 
he dares venture to Kill and deſtroy ſeveral other 
kinds of fiſh: he has a hooked or hog back, which 
is armed with ſtitt briſtles, and alt his ſkin armed 
with thick hard ſcales, and hath two fins on his 
back: he ipawas but once a year, aud is held very 
nutritive, Wiltow's Angler.) 


PER 


Parc. . . Leica, Lat, percle, Fr.] * 


1. A meaſure of five yards aud an half; 2 
1 Per che, Fr.] Something on which birds 
it. ; 
_ the narrow perch 1 _ ride. Dryden, 
» PERCH. v. u. cher, Fr. from the noun. 
To fit er rookt a0 2 BY. 
He porchetb on ſome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. Spenf; 
The world is grown ſo bad, 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not 
perch. Shakeſpeare, 
The morning muſes perch like birds, and fing 
Among his branches. Cerabar. 
Let owls Keep cloſe within the tree, and not 
perch upon the upper boughs. 5 South. 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, 
Perb'd on the double tree, that bears the golden 
bough. Dryd-n. 
Glory lixe the trembling eagle ſtood 
':rcb'/ on my beaver; ia the Granic flood, 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore. Lee. 
Hoſts of birds that wing the liquid air, 
Perch d in the boughs, had nightly lodging 2 


To PERCH. v. a. To place on a 
It would be notoriouſly perceptible, if * could 


high 
ſteeple. Move. 
As evening dragon came, 

Aſſailant on the perched roofts, _ 

And neſts in order rang d 

Of ſome villatic fowl. Milton's Agonifles, 

PerrcHa'xcCt. adv. | per and chance.] Perhaps ; 
peradventure. 


How loug within this wood intend you ſtayꝰ 
—Perchance "till after Theſeus' wedding day. Shak. 
Finding him by nature little ſtudious, ſhe choſe 
rather to endue him with ornaments of youth; as 
dancing and fencing, not without aim then per- 


chance at a courtier's life. Wir, 
Only Smithfield ballad prrchance to embalm the 
memory of the other. L'Eftrange. 


Pe/RcCHERS. . ſ. Paris candles uſed in Eng- 
land in ancient times ; alſo the larger ſort of wax 
candles, which were uſually ſet upon the altar. 

PexcrPrent, adj. ¶ percipiens, Lat.] Perceiv- 
ing; having the power of perception. | 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for 
them; yet theſe cautious and quickfighted gentle- 
men can wink and ſwallow this ſottiſh opinion 
about perciprent atoms. benileye 

Senſation and perception are not inhereat in 
matter as ſuch; for if it were fo, every ſtock or 
ſtone would be a percipiunt and rational creature. 

Bentley. 

Practeitxr. . J. One that. has the power 
of perceiving. 

The foul is the ſole percipient, which hath ani- 
madverſion and tenſe properly ſo called, and the 
body is only the receiver of corporeal impreſſions. 

Glamville's Scepſit. 

Nothing in the extended c cipient perceives the 
whole, but only part. More Divine Dialogues, 

Pre Losf. . /; per and ch/e.] Concluſion ; 
laſt part. Obſolece. 

Ry the percliſ of the ſame verſe, vagabond is 
underſtood for ſuch an one as travelleth 1a fear of 
revengement. . 

79» PERCOLATE. v. a. | percals, Lat.] To 
ſtraiu through, 

The evidences of fact are eren ud through a 
vaſt period of ages. Hal”; Origin of Mankine, 

PzncoLa'Ttion. . . [from percalate.] The act 
of ſtraining ; purification or ſeparation by ſtrain- 
ing. F 

1 iments touching the ſtraming and paſſing 
of bodies one through another , they call percol're 
lian. Nac a. 

Water paſſing through the veins of the earth is 
rendered freſh and potable, which it cannot he by 
any perco{ation; we can make, but the ſaline partt- 
cles will paſs through. a teafold fire. Ray. 

To PEREV/38. v. a. | percufſus, Lat. To ftrike. 

F large p rend by air giveth a uit ain blow- 
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Tag of the fire by bellows ; and ſo likewiſe flame 

— gercs{/irg the air ſtrongly. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

© Pznkcu's5ION. nj, | percuſſio, Lat. percuſſion, Fr. | 

1. Tie act of ſtriking; ſtroke. 

p With thy grim looks, and 

The thunder-like percuſſi of thy ſounds, 

Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, Shak-ſpeare. 
{ he porcsfftn of the greater quantity of air is pro- 

duce: by the greatneis of the body p.rc's/ſing. 

Bacon, 

Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or 
Fercn of an envious eye dot moſt hurt are, when 
the party envied is beheld 1 glory. Bacon's I. i. 

The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by 
Frcuſlion, continue a little time to move from the 
Place of pereuſſon in concentric ſpheres to great 
CiiFancee, N.xcton's Opich:. 

Mar bles taught him pero fit in and the laws of 
motion, and tops the centritugal notion. 

; Artuthnot and Pope. 
2. Effect of found in the ear. 
In double rhymes the p-1 cſian is ſtronger. Rymer. 
Pzrcy riIENT, nf. | pc cutiens, Lat. | Striking; 

kaviag the power to ſtrike. . 

Tnequality of ſounds is accidental, either from 
the roughneſs or obliquity of the patiage, or from 
the doubling of the p-rcut:ert. icon. 

PrRO“/TIOx. 2. . | perditio, Lat. prdition, Fr.] 

I. Deſtruction; ruin; death. 

Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer 
p din of the Turkith fleet, every man puts him- 
Jelf in triumph. Sha pre Gs 

We took ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there 
was no danger of our utter perditin, and lived 
moſt joyfuily; going abroad, and fecing what 
was to be fecn. Bocon. 

Quick let us part: Perdiri-n's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells about thee ! Addiſon's Cato. 

2. Loſs.  » 

There's no foul loſt, 

Nay nat fo much per dition as an hair 

Zetid to any creature in the veſſel 

Thou ſav ft fink. Shakeſpeare's Tempi. 

"2. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are mat- 
ters of knowledge, all men's ſalvation and ſome 
men's endleſs per dition are things ſo oppoſite, that 
«whoever doth affirm the ove, muſt neceſſarily 
deny the other. Hooker, 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, 
do after winder for ever more in vices unknown, 
and daily travel towards their eternal perdition. 

| R. Hiſtory. 

Pr/anve. ot. [This word, which among us 
is adverbially taken, comes from the French Her- 
due, or foriora hope: as perdue or advanced centi- 
acl.] Cloſe; in ambuſh, 

Few minutes he had lain p-rd&2, 

To guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudilras. 

Pr' xb rLors. ad. [from pd, Lat.] Lot; 
thrown away. 

There may be ſorne wandering gerdalgaas wiſhes 
„f known impoſlibilities; as a man who hath 
cummitted an offence, may with he had not com- 
mitted it: but to chuſe it efficaciouſly and impoſ- 
_ ibly, is as impoſſible as an impoſſibuity. Franbal!, 

Pe'kvCPABLE. adj. [| perdurable, Fr. perdare, 
Lat.] Lafling; long continued. A word not in 
uſe, ver accented according to analogy. 

' Confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of 

pr durable toughnels. Shatiſp. Othello. 
O perdurabi: ſhame; let's tab carſelves. Shake/. 
The vig'roas feat 
Doth lend the lively ſprings their perdarabls heat. 
| Drayton. 
PE /&DVURABLY, adv. from perdurable.] Laſt- 
ingl” 1 

Why would he for the momentary trick, 

Be pr durably fin'd ? Shakelp. Meafare or Meaſure. 
' 5h puR:/TioN. u. ſe Lee dae, at. | Long 

continuance. 5 inſevorth. 
REGAL. ej. [Fr.] Equal. Obſolete. 
Whilom thou waſt perepa/ to the beſt, 

And wout to make the jolly ſhepherds glad ; 
With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt. 

Spenſer. 


PER 


7 Pr'ar NE. v. . C peregrinut, Lat.] To 
travel; to ive in foreign countries. Di#. 

PEREGRINA'TION, u. ſ. [from peregrines, Lat.] 
Travel; abode in foreign countries. 

It was agreed hetween them what account he 
ſhould give of his pureprination abroad. Bacon. 

It is not amiſs to obſerve the heads of doctrine, 
which the apcſties agreed to publith in all their 

CVETTIR ALONG. Hammond. 

That we do not contend to have the earth paſs 
for a paradiſe, we reckon it only as the land of 
our pcregrmmation, and aſpire after a better conntry. 

Beniky. 

PEREGRINE. adj. [eren iu, old Fr. 2 Si- 
mi, Lat.] Foreign; not native; not domeſtick. 

Tie received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſ- 
ed by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, is 
but nagation, Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

To PH E“ T. v. a. | peremptus, Lat.] To kill; 
to cru; a law term. 

Nor is it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal 
is prremprcd hy the deſertion of an appeal; becauſe 
the office of the judge continues after ſuch inſtance 
is prrempted, Avylife. 

Pint meTION. 2. ſ. { prrvemprin, Lat. peremption, 
Fr.] Cruth ; extinction. Law term. 

This per emp/i9n of iuſtance was introduced in fa- 
vour of the peblick, left fuits ſhould be rendered 
perpetual. Aviife. 

Pran Tori. adv. [from perempto y.] Ab- 
ſolutely; poſitively; ſo as to cut off all farther 
debite. 

Norfolk denies them peremptorily, Damiel. 

Not to ſpeak fprrem #211ly or concluſively, touch- 
ing the point of poſlibility, till they have heard 
me deduce the means of the execution. Bacen. 

Some organs are ſo peremptorily neceſſary, that 
the extinguiſhment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily 
follow, but yet fo as there is an interim. Bacon. 

In all conferences it was inſiſted peremprorily, 
that the king muſt yield to what power was re- 
qu ired. Clrendon, 

God's laws prremprorily injoin us, and the things 
therein implied do ftraitly oblige us to partake of 
the holy ſacrament, K ttdexwell, 

Some taik of letters before the deluge; but that 
is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing can be 


peremptorily determined either the one way or the 


other. Weodwar d. 
Never judge p:remptorily on firit appearances. Cla. 
PIC TORINESS. . f. | from prremprovy 

Poſitiveneſs; abſolute deciſion 3 dogmatiſm. 
Perempiorimneſs is of two ſorts 3 the one a magiſte- 

rialneſs in matters of opinion; the other a poſttive- 

neſs in relating matters of fact. Gov. of the Tongue, 
Self-conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own 
opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Ti!/on, 
PERE/MPTORY. adj. | e en tor ius, low Lat. 
prremptoire, Fr. from per emptus, Killed. } Dogmati- 
cal; abſolute ; ſuch as deſtroys all further expoſ- 
tulation. 
If I entertaine 

As peremptoris a deſire, to levell with the plaine 

A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not be- 

twixt my ire 

And what it aims at. Chapm ix. 
As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was ſo re- 

ſolute and peremprory,. our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made 

manifeſt unto him, even by intuitive revelation, 

wherein there was no poſſibility of errour. Hooker, 
He may have fifty-ſix exceptions peremptory 

againſt the jurors, of which he ſhall ſhew no 

cauſe. Spenſer, 
To-morrow be in readineſs to go; 

Excuſe it not for I am peremptory. Shakeſpeare. 

Not death himſelf 

In mortal fury is half fo pcremptory,. 

As we to keep this city. Shakeſp. King Tohn. 
Though the text and the qoctrine run peremptor'y 


and abſolute, whoſoever denies Chriſt, ſhall aſ- | 


aſſuredly be denied by him; yet ſtill there is a ta- 
cit condition, unleſs repentance intervene. South, 

The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was to 
give us a fuller diſcovery of our ignorance, and to 


keep us from being perempror y and dogmatical in 


our determinations, Collisr. 


PER 


He would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and 
diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
was able to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition 
againſt the doctrine which he taught. Add:j-m. 

PErt NNIAL. adj. [ perennts, Latin. ] 

1. Laſting through the year. | 

If the quantity were preciſely the ſame in theſ, 
prrenuiul fountains, the difticulty would be greater. 


2. Perpetual ; unceaſing. 

The matter where With theſe perennial clouds are 
raiſed, is the ſea that ſurrounds them. Harvey. 

PraENN NTV. nf. from perennitas, Lat.] Equa- 
lity of laſting through all ſeaſons; perpetuity. 

That ſprings have their origin from the ſea, and 
not from rains and yapours, I conclude from the 
por ennity of divers ſprings. Derham's Phyſico-Theo, 

PERFECT. adj. perfect, Lit. porfait, Fr.] 

1. Complete; conſummate ; finithed ; neither. 


defective nor redundant. 


We count thoſe things perfect, which was no- 
thing requiſite for the end, whereto they were in- 


ſtituted. Hooker, 
Anon they move 
In pe f phalanx. Alone 
Uriel, no wonder if thy perfe# ſight 
See far and wide, ton, 


Whoever thinks a pe work to ſee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 
Poe. 
As full as pe. fe in a hair, as heart. Pare 
2. Fully informed ; fully ſkilful. 
Within a ken our army lies; 
Our men more p:rfc77 in the uſe of arms, 
Our armourall as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. Shak 
Fair dame ! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. Shak. 
I do not take myſelf to be ſo per fe## in the pri- 
vileges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; and 
will not offer at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 
3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate. This 
is a ſenſe chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfe7 ſoul 
Shall ran teſt me rightly. Shakeſp. Othe!h, 
Thcu. thalt be prrfc&t with the Lord thy God. 
- Det. XVii', 
4. Confident ; certain. 
Thou art per {ce then, our ſhip hath tonch'd upon 
The deſerts of Bohemia. Shakcſp. Wintor*s Talc, 
To Pe/RFECT. 2. a. [tu, from perficio, Lat. 
parfaire, French. | 
1. To finiſh; complete; to conſummate ; to 
bring to its due ſtate. 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 
his love is perfected in us. I Jebn, iv. 12. 
Beauty now muſt perfe# my renown ; 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. 1 
In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex 
idea commonly received, but eaquire into the na- 
ture and propertics of the things themſelves, and 
thereby per ſec our ideas of their diſtin ſpecies. 
Locke. 
Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once; 
left by variety you confound them, and fo pe, 


none. Locks, 
What toil did honeſt Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfe/2 all his Roman ſet ? Prior. 


2. To make ikilful; to inſtruct fully, 
Her cauſe and yours 
I'tl perfect him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meuſas e. 

Pe'RF2CTER. . f« [from g. fact.] One that 
makes perfe&t.. 

This practice was altered ; they offered not to 
Mercury, but to Jupiter the per fe Ter. Broome. 

PERFECTION. »n. /. [io, Lat. perfectiony 
French. ] ; 

12 The ſtate of being perfect: 

Man doth ſeek a triple p-rfe ion; firſt a ſenſual, 
conſiſting in thoſe things which very te itfelf re- 
quireth, either as-necefſary ſupplements or as orna- 
ments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſting in 
thoſe things which none underacath man is capa- 


ble of; laſtly a ſpiritual aud divine, couſiſting in 
. ; +2 thole 


Cen 


PER 
thoſe things whereunto we tend by ſupernatural 
means here, but cannot here attain. Hooker. 

It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs pi fo could err f 
Againg all rules of nature. Shak-ſp. Othelb. 

True virtue being united to the heavenly grace 
of faith makes up the higheſt faction. Ailton. 

No human underſtanding being abſolutely ſe- 
cured from miſtake by the perfection of its own na- 
ture, it follows that no man can be infallible but 
by ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Tillotſon. 

Many things impoſſible to thought, 

Have been by need to full , en brought. Dy yd 

Too few, or of an improper figure and dimen- 
ſion to do their duty in . Blackmore. 

The queſtion is not, whether goſpel fein can 
be fully attained ; but whether you come as near 
it as a ſincere intention, and careful diligence can 
carry you. Law. 

2. Something that concurs to produce ſupreme 
excellence. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

What tongue can her feu tell, 

In whoſe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney. 

An heroick poem requires, as its laſt perfection, 
the accompliſhment of ſome extraordinary under- 
talking, which requires more of the active virtue 
than the ſutiering. Dryden. 

3. Attribute of Cod. 

If God be infinitely holy, juſt and good, he muſt 
take delight in thoſe creatures that reſemble him 
moſt in theſe p. eien. Alter bury, 

4. Exact reſemblance. 

ToPerFE/CTIONATE. v. a. ¶ pc fa dianner, Fr. 
trom pe fiction. To make perfect ; to advance to 

rſection. This is a word propoſed by Dryden, 

ut not received nor worthy of reception. 

Painters and ſculptors, chuſing the moſt elegant 
natural beauties, prr fe/Zionats the idea, and advance 
their art above nature itſelf in her individual pro- 
ductions; the utmoſt maſtery of human — waa 
ance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progreſs and 
Pei fetianating of painting. Dryden. 

ERFECTIVE. adj. {from fect.] Conducing 
to bring to perfection: with of” 

Praiſe and adoration are actions perfe;Five of our 
ſouls. More. 

Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the 
other faculties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable 
to, and pe» feftive of their natures. Ray on the Crea. 
- PeryE'cCTIVELY. ade. [from profedtive.] In 
ſuch a manner as briugs to perfection. 

As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intel- 
lect, ſo perfe&ively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is 
the force of reaſon in the conduct of our actions 
and paſſions to a good end, Grew. 

PE'REeECTLY, adv. [from prrfert.] 

1. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 

2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when pere 
under water, he could longer ſupport the want of 
reſpiration. Boyle. 
Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only 
which they have been wont to be ſigns of, but can- 
not introduce any perfe2ly new and unknown ſim- 
ple ideas. Locke. 

3. ExaQtly ; accurately. FE 

We know bedies and their properties moſt po- 
fettly. Locke. 

PLR TFC TN ESS. 2. . [from „.! 

t. Completeneſs ; conſummate excellence; per- 
fection. 

2. Goodneſs; virtue. A ſcriptural word. 

Put on charity, which is the bond of pe-f- 7nsfs. 

Col. l. 14 

3. Skill. 

Is this your perfe/in ſs ? Shaksſprare. 

PERFI'DIOUS. a. [ perfidd, Latin perfide, 
French. 

. 3 falſe to truſt ; guilty of vio- 
lated faith. 

Tell me, perſidiout, was it fir 

To make my cream a perquilite, 

And fteal to mend your wages? Widnvo and Cat. 

2. Expreſſing wtweechery ; / proceeding from 
weac 


LY 


PER 


O ſpirit accurs'd 

Forfaken of all good, I ſee thy fall 
Determin'd, and thy hapleſs crew iuvolv'd 
In this perfidimes fraud. Milton. 

PExyYDIoU3SLY, adv. ¶ from perfidious.] Treach- 
eroutly ; by breach of faith, 

Teilt 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up 
For certain drops of ſalt, vour city Rome. Shake/. 

They eat p their words, 

And fwear their ears through two inch boards. 
Hudibras. 

Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places 
as would put him in a worfe condition, whenever 
he ſhould perfidioefly renew the war? Sewift, 

PrxyrbrousNEss. 1. /. from perfidicus.] The 
quality of being perfidious. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them ; 
as perjury, perfidiouſacſ;, and ingratitnde. Tilhtſon. 

PE'RFIDY. . . [perfidia, Lat. perfide, Fr.) 
Treachery; want of faith; breach of faith. 

PE 'RFLABLE, adi. [from peſto, Lat.] Having 
the wind driven through. 

5 PE'RFLATE. v. a. [ perfo, Lat.] To blow 
through. 

If Eaſtern winds did per fate our climates more 
frequently, they would clarify and refreſh our air. 

Harvey. 

The firſt confideration in building of cities, is to 
make them open, airy, and well pr futed. Arbuth. 

PekFLA'T1ON. 2. . [ from pete. The act of 
blowing through. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
motion to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
mines. Wwndward. 

To PE'RFORATE. v. a. [pf %, Lat.] To 
pierce with a tool; to bore. 

Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly bud- 
ded without twiſting, into an earthen pot perforat? 
at the bottom, and then cover the pot with earth, 
it will yield a very large fruit. F#acar's Nat. Hift. 

A 3 bladder does not ſwell. Boy le. 

The labour'd chyle pervades the pores, 

In all the arterial perforar-d ſhores. Blackmore. 

The aperture was limited by an opaque circle 
placed between the eye-glaſs andthe eye, and per- 
forated in the middle with a little round hole for the 
ravs to paſs through to the eye. Newton's Opticks. 

Worms pr» forare the guts. Arbutb, on Diet. 

PeRFoka'T1ON. #. /. ¶ from perforate.] 

1. The act of piercing or boring. 

The likelieſt way is the perforation of the body 
of the tree in ſeveral places one above another, 
and the filling of the holes. Bacon. 

The induſtrious p-rforatizn of the tendons of: the 
ſecond joints of fingers and toes, and the draw- 
ing the tendons of the third joints through them. 

Alore's divine Dialogues 

2. Hole ; place bored. 

That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, and 
with ſuch 2 as to admit paſſage to the 
milk, are arguments of providence. Ray. 

Ptxrora'Tor. x. /. [from perforate.] Thein- 
ſtrument of boring. 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dip- 
ping the trocar in oil, ſtab it ſuldenty through the 
teguments, and withdrawing the per forator, leave 
the waters to empty by the canula. Sox p's Surg. 

PrxFo'/ace. adv, | per and force. ] By violenee; 
violently. 

Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid 
His hand that trembled as one terrify'd ; 
And though himſelf were at the ſight difmay'd, 
Vet him pes force reftrain'd. Spenſer. 

Jealous Oberon would have the child, 

But ſhe ferforce withholds the loved boy. Shakeſp. 
She amaz'd, her cheeks 

Alltrembling and arifing, fall of ſpots, 

And pale with death at hand, perforce ſhe breaks 

Into the inm« it rooms. Peacham on Postry 

To PERFO{RM. v. a. \ performers, Italian.] To 
execute; to do; todifcharge-; to atchieve an un- 
\-ctaking ;. to accompliſh. 

All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of-fame 
fur great minds to attempt, and great force to 
pe, farm what they did attempt. ; 


PER 


| Pa fon to point the tempeſt that I bad thee # S. 
What carmat you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan > = Shakeſpeare's Mach«th.. 

I will cry unto God that po formerb all things for 
me. Fain vii. 2. 
Let all things be performed after the law of God 
diligently, t Eſdras, viii. 21. 
Thou, my love, 
Perform his fun'rals with paternal care. D/ yd a. 
ou pero » her office in the ſphere, 
Rorn of her blood, and make a new Platonick 
year. D. vides . 
He etfectually performed his part, with great in- 
tegrity, learning and acuteneſs ; with the exact- 
neſs of a ſcholar, and the judgment of a compleat 
divine. Watoland, 
To PERTOR u. v. . To ſucceed in an attempt. 
When a poet has performed admirably in ſeveral 
illuttrious places, we ſometimes alſo admire his 
very errours, Watts, 
Perron MABLE. adj. [from per ſe n.] Practi- 
cable ; ſuch as may be done. 


that elephants have no joints, whereas their ac- 


tions are not performable without them. Breu 
Prxro'RMANCE. . /.. | from perform. 
1. Completion of ſomething deſigned ; execus - 


tion of ſomething promiſed. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 


Promiſing is the very air o' th' time; it opens 


duller for his act, and but in the plainer kind of 

people, the deed is quite out of uſe. Shale a. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was 

a readineſs to will, ſv there may be a perfor MANCE. 
2 Go 


The only means to maks him ſucceſsful in tha, 
per for mance of "theſe great works, was to be above 
contempt. South, 

Men may, and muſt differ in their employ- - 


as dutiſul ſervants of God, in the right and pious 
per formance of their ſeveral callings. Laws 

2. Compoſition ; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be 
ſure, that tis. the hand-of a good maſter ; but in 
your per fermances tis ſcarcely poſſible for me to ba 
deceived. D. ydiu. 
ples. 4, I. 
3- Action; ſomething done. 


and other actual performances, what have you heard 
her ſay 2 - Shakeſpeare. 
Pexro/RMER. . ſ. [from perform] 
I, One that performs any thing. 


public exhibition of his fill. 

To PrATATCAT E. v. 3. [perfrice, Lat.] To + 
rub over. Diet. 
Pexru/MAaToRy, adj. [from perfume. ] Thats 
which-perfumes. 

PERFU'ME. =. /. [purſue Fr.] 

r. Strong odour. of tyeetnels uſed to give ſcents 
to other things. 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying 
rheums are not fo ſtrong as perfiones 3 you may 
have them continually in your hand, whereas pr 
fumes you can take but at times. Bacon. 
Perfume, though groſs bodies that may- be ſenſi- 


our noſe in no part of the robru Where a pf 

is burned, but we ſmell it. Digoy. 

2. qweet odour ; fragrance. 

Evin the rough rocks with tender myrtie bloom 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich 4214 A. 

No rich fun refreſh the fruittul field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield Pope. 
Pin cs and roſes bloom, 

And ev'ry bramble ſheds per ſume. Gaye. 

To FPruroue, v. 4. [from the noun}. Te 


. ſcent ; to impreguate wath ſweet ſcent. - 


Tur r 


Men forget the relatious of hiſtory, affirming 


But his fm, as he now is, nothing. Sate. 


the eyes of expectation: prrformance is ever the 


”, Viit. io * 


ments; but yet they muſt ail act ſor the ſame ends, 


Few of our comic performances give good exams - 
Clay ci 


In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking 


The merit ot ſervice is ſeldom — the 
true and exact per . Sha b 
2. It is nor, applied to one that + nga 


bly waſted, yet fill the air, ſo that we can put. 
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P E R 
a Tuoour papers 
Let me have them very well ge fun d, 
For ſne is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 
To whom they go. Shk-ſpeare's Tam. of the Shr. 
Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And hucht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlum- 
ber, | | 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shak. 
Then-will I raiſe aloft the milk-white rote, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be per fun d. Sh. 
The diſtilled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
half with roſe water, take with ſome mixture of 
a tew cloves in a perfuming pan. Bacon. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies ; as in perfuming of 
gloves, which ſheweth them cor poreal. Bacon. 
The pains ſhe takes are vainly meant, 
To hide her amorous heart, 
'Tis like perfuming an ill ſcent, 
The ſmell's too ſtrong for art. 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top per fumes the ſkies | Pope. 
PerkyUMER. 3. f. [from pe, fume.] One whoſe 
trade is to ſell things made to gratify the ſcent. 
A moſs the perfumers have out of apple trees, 
that hath an excellent ſcent. Bacon Natural Il iſt. 
Firſt iſſued from per fumers ſhops 
A crowd of faſhionable fops. Soi ft. 
PekPyv/NCTORILY. adv. | perſunctoriè, Latin. ] 
Careleſsly ; negligently ; in ſuch a manner as to 
ſatisfy external form. 
His majeſty caſting his eye pe. functorily upon it, 
and believing it had been draun by mature ad- 
vice, no ſooner received it than he delivered it to 
the lord keeper. Clarendon. 
Lay ſeriouſly to heart the clearneſs and evidence 
of theſe proofs, and not perfunForily paſs over all 
the patlages of tlie . which are written on 
purpoſe that we may believe, without weighing 
them, Lucas. 
Whereas all logic is reducible to the four prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, the two firſt of 
| theſe have been handled by Ariſtotle very per- 
feorttorily ; of the fourth he has ſaid nothing at all. 
Baker on Learning. 
_ PerFuſxcToRY. adj. | Pei functoriè, Lat. | Slight ; 
careleſs ; negligent. | 
A tranſient and perfun/5ry examination of things 
leads men into conliderable miſtakes, which a 
more correct and rigorous ſcrutiny would have 
detected. Weodward, 
To Prxro's k. v. a. | pofuſus, Latin.] To tinc- 
ture ; to overſpread. 
Theſe dregs immediately perf#/e the blood with 
melancholy, and cauſe obſtructions. Harvey. 
Ptrxna'es. adv. | per and up.] Peradventure ; 
it may be. | 
Perhaps the good old man that kiſfs'd his ſon, 
And left a Heiling on his head, 
His arms about him ſpread, 
Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flatm. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps 
more excellent than the firit deſign, though Vir- 
gil muſt be till excepted, when that perhaps takes 
Place. Dryd. n. 
His thoughts inſpir'd his tongue, 
And all his ſoul receiv'd areal love, 
Pes aps new graces darted from her eyes, 
t ſoft pity charm'd his yielding ſoul, 
Pash, her love, po bop her kingdom charm'd 
him. Smth. 
It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for 
ought we know, God may pa, pardon, but to 
be diligent in ſuch ways, as we know that God 
will infallibly reward. 
PE'xIAT T. u. ſ. ſoars] Amulet; charm 
worn as preſervatives agaitiſt diſeaſes or miſchief. 
. ; Hanmer. 
The regent conquezs, and the Frenchmen fly: 
Now help, ve charming ſpells and perrapts. Shak. 
PritCa'kDIUM. . . | eg and xn] pericer- 
de, French. | | 
The . peric dium is a thin membrane of a co- 
nick figure that reſembles a purſe, and contains 


the heut in its cavity ; its batis is pierced in five | 


Granville. 


” 


Law. | impair the credit of religion, are therefore peri/2«: | 


PER 
places, for the paſſage of the veſſels which enter 
and come out of the heart; the uſe of the 
pericardium is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 
water, which 1s ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, 
that the ſurface of the heart may not grow dry by 
its continual motion. DPuincy. 

Pei AIM. . J. [pericarpe, Fr.] In bota- 
ny, a pellicle or thin membrane encompaſling the 
fruit or grain of a plant, or that part of a fruit 
that envelopes the ſced. 

Beſides this uſe of the pulp or periczrpium for 
the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alto for the ſuſte- 
nance of animals. Kay. 

PekicLiTA'TION. a. f. [from periclitor, Lat. 
pericliter, Fr.] 

1. The ſtate of being in danger. 

2. Trial; experiment. 

PERiCka'X1y Mt. n. /. | from w. and cranium, 
Pericrane, Fr. | 

The per icranium is the membrane that covers the 
Kull: it is a very thin and nervous membrane of 
an exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately not 
only the cranium, but all the bones of the body, 
except the teeth ; for which reatvn it is allo called 
the perioſteum. Win. y, 

Having divided the pericranium, I ſaw a fillure 
running the whole length of the wound. „ian. 

PEerrcuLovs. at{. | periculejus, Latin. ] Dange- 
rous ; jeopardous ; hazardous. A word not in 
ule. 

As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a 
contrary ſign, ſo Saturn, which remaineth about 
as many year's in one ſign, and holdeth the ſame 
conſideration 1n years as the moon in days, doth 
cauſe theſe pericu/25 periods. Brown. 

PEkit'kGy. u. /. | Ti aud .] Needleſs cau- 
tion in an operation ; unnecetlary diligence, 

Pr RIO ECE. n. .. [ow and yi; perigee, Fr.) 

PRRIO ETV. Is a point in the heavens, 
wherein a planet is ſaid to be in its neateſt diſ- 
tance poſlible from the earth. Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 
creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the port- 
geum or neareſt point in Libra, Brown's Jug. Er. 

Pekine'Lium. 2. ſo. [wi and ug; peribelic, 
Fr.] Is that point of a planet's orbit wherein it is 
neareſt the ſun. Hams. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that the 
comet, which appeared in 1680, by approaching 
to the ſun in its pcrihelium, acquired ſuch a degree 
of heat, as to be 50020 years a cooling. Chu. 

PE'RIL. ». J. | peril, Fr. perikel, Dutch; pe/ icu- 
lum, Lat. ] 

1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe 
things, which have made you indeed precious to 
the world, and no doubt not to tell of your ie: 

Sidney, 
How many perils do infold 
The righteous man to make him daily fall? Sper. 

In the act what p-1i/; ſhall we find, 

If either place, or time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now atlign'd. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have paſ d the perils of ſo hard a way. Deydan. 

Strong, healthy and young people are more 


Daniel. 


in pe/ i by peſtilential fevers, than the weak aud | 


old. Arouthnt, 
2. Denunciation ; danger denounced, 
I told her, 
On your diſpleaſure's peil, 
She ſhould not viſit you. Shak, Hinter®s Tak. 
Pe'rxILOUS. adj. | perideace, Fr. from peril. | 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; tull of danger. 
Alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they 


in common-weals, which have nu continuance 
longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it. 
b Ilooter. 
Her guard is chaſtity, : 

She that has that 1s clad in compleat ſteel, 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows Keen 

May trace huge ſoreits aud unharbour'd heath, 

Infamous hills and ſandy perifous wilds. Ailton. 
Dictates propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate the change ful ſcer: 


PER 


For peribhu: th? aſſay, unheard the toi! - 
I elude the preſcience of a God by guite. Pop», 

2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludicrous 
exiggeration of any thing bad. 

Thus was th' accompliſh'd ſquire endu'd 
With gifts and knowledge p: hb, ſhrew'd. Hudih. 

3. Smart; witty. In this ſenſe it is, I think, 
only applied to children, and probably obtained its 
ſigniſicat ion from the notion, that children emi- 
nent for ut, do not hve; a witty boy was there- 
fore a ph boy, or a boy in danger. It is yul- 
garly a. 

'Tis a per*lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakſp. 
Pe riLousLY. adv. [from perilaus.] Danger- 

outly. 

P:/r1LOVSNESS, u. f. [from perilbus.] Danger» 
ouſneſs, 

- PExVMETER. . J. [wit and pert; perimetre, 

Fr.] The compaſs or ſum of all the ſides which 

bound any figure of what kind ſoever, whether 

rectilinear or mixed. 

By compretiing the glaſſes ſtill more, the diam- 
eter of this ring would increaſe, and the breadth 
of its orbit or perimeter decreaſe, until another new 
colour emerged in the centre of the laſt. Neww;on. 

PERIOD. ». /. | periode, Fr. ago e.] 

t. A circuit. 

2. Time in which any thing is performed, ſo as 
to begin again in the ſame manner. 

Tell thete, that the ſun is fixed in the centre, 
that the earth with all the planets roll round the 
ſun in their ſeveral periods; they cannot admit a 
{ſyllable of this new doctrine. Watts. 

3. A ſtated number of years; a round of time, 
at the end of which the things compriſed within 
the calculation ſhall return to the ſtate in which 
they were at the beginning. 

A cycle or period is an account of years that has 
a beginning and end, and begins again. as often as 
it ends. older. 

We ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater 
by the name of period; and you may not impro- 
perly call the beginning of a large period the epocha 
thereof, : Holder on Time. 

4. The end or concluſion. 

If my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingneſs; 

But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shat. 
There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be 

brought to light within the compaſs of our world; 

whatſoever concerns this ſublunary world in the 
whole extent of its duration, from the chans to 

the laſt H. Burnet's Theor y. 
What anxious moments paſs batween 

The birth of plots and their laſt fatal periods, 

Oh! tis a dreadful interval of time. Addijon. 
5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates. 
Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 

Have certain pericds ſet, and hidden fates. ' Surkling, 
Light conſerving ſtones muſt be ſet in the ſun 

before they retain light, and the light will appear 

greater or leſſer, until they come to their utmoſt 
period. Digt'ys 

6. Length of duration. 

Some experiment weuld be made how by art to 

make plants more laſting than their ordinary prrivd's 

as to make a ſtalk of wheat lait a whole year. 
: Bacu. 

7. A complete ſentence from one full ſtop to 
another. 

Period; are beautiful, when they are not too long: 
for ſo they have their ſtrength too as in a pike or 
javelin. i Ben FJonſon. 
Is this the confidence you gave me, * 

Lean on it ſafely, not a peri; 
Shall be unſaid tor me. Aſilua. 

Svilogiſin is made uſe of to diſcover a fallacy, 
cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth . ” 

For the afliſtance of memories, the firft words 
of- every peried in every page may be written in 
diſtinct colours. ut. 

8. & court ſe of events, or Tries of things memo- 
rably ter miuated; as, the periods of an gs 

om 


4. 


PER 


From the t 
Th' unfiniſh'd period falls. Thomſon's Spring. 

To Pk to. v. 4. | from the noun.) To put an 

end to. A bad word. 

Your letter he deſires 
To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing to him, 
Periods his comfort. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

Pero DICK, } adj. | proiedique, Fr. from pe- 

2 riod. 

1. Circular; making a circuit; making a revo- 
lution. 

Was the earth's peradick motion always in the 
ſame plane with that of the diurnal, we ſhould 
miſs of thoſe Kindly increaſes of day and night. 

Derham. 

Four moons y roll round the planet 
Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his peri- 
odical circuit round the ſun. Watts on the Mind. 

2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated time. 

Aſtrological undertakers would raife men out of 
ſome ſlimy ſoil, impregnated with the influence of 
the ſtars upon ſome remarkable and periadecal con- 
junctions. Birr. 

3. Regular; performing ſome action at ſtated 
times. 

The confuſion of mountains and hollows fur. 
niſhed me with a probable reaſon for thoſe p+ri- 
edical fountains in Switzerland, which flow only 
at ſuch particular hours of the day. Add. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his poli- 
ticks, in that diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meatured 
the viciflitade and mutation of ſtates by a di 

R 


fatality of number. rown. 
ady, ¶ from pericdical.} At 


PrRIO“DICALLx. 
ſtated periods. 

The three tides ought to be underſtood of the 
ſpace of the night and day, then there will be a re- 
gular flux and reflux thrice in that time every 
eight hours pr indically. Brom. 

Pra“ TEUM. 1. /. [wig and 5ev periaſte, Fr.] 

All the bones are covered with a very ſenſible 
membrane, called the perio/feum. Ch: yne's Phil. Prin. 

Peri/pHERY. 2. ſ. (wn and pfaw; prriphirie, Fr.] 
Circumference. 

Neither is this ſole vital faculty fufficient to ex- 
terminate noxious humours to the periphery or out- 
ward parts. Harvey. 

To Pe/rIPHRASP. v. a. ¶ peripbraſer, Fr.] To 
expreſs one word by many; to expreſs by circum- 


locution. 
PerrPuRAsts. . . reef — 
_ Circumlocution ; uſe of many words to expreſs 


the ſenſe of one: as, for death, we may ſay, the bfs 


of life. 
She contains all bliſs, 

And makes the world but her h, Cleavel, 
*They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths 
of this river a conſtant pipi, for this number 
ſeven. Brown. 
They ſhew their learning uſeleſly, and make 
a long periphraſis on every word of the book they 
explain. Watts. 


The periplraſes and circumlocutions, by which 
Homer expretles the ſingle act of dying, have ſup- 
plied ſucceeding poets with all their manners of 
phraſing it. Pope. 

PerIPHRA'STICAL, adj. [ from periphraſit.] Cir- 
cumlocutory ; expreſſing the ſenſe of one word in 
many. 

Pexientumony. \ nn}. and Trivay ; per iy- 

PER NR U 1 1 Fr.] An Lot 
mation of the lungs. 

Langs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancho- 
lick humovrs, are now and then deprehended ſchir- 
rous, by diſſipation of the ſubtiler parts, and lapidi- 
fication of the groffer that may be left indurated, 
through-the grofs reliques of p:ripneunonir or in- 
flammation of the lungs. Harvey. 

A pe ipneamuny is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every 
diſeaſe; for no body dies without a Ragnation 
of the blood in the lungs, which is the total ex- 
tinction of breath. Ai lutbnol. 


To Pr'“AIs Uu. v. nn. pi, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 
I. To die; to be deſtroyed; to be loſt; to come " 
to nothing. It ſeems to have for or with betore | downwards and voided. 


PER 


a eauſe, and by before an inſtrument. Locke has 5) 
before the cauſe. 

I burn, I pine, Tpri/h, 
If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. Shab-þp. 

If I have ſeen any per ib for want of cloathing, 
then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder blade. 

Job, xxxi. 29. 

He keepeth back his ſoul from the pit, and his 
life from perifhing by the ſword. Jol, XxXIli. 18. 

They * quickly from off the good land. 
Deut. xi. 18. 

I periſh with hunger, Luke, xv. 17. 

The fick, when their caſe comes to be thought 
deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earth to 
periſh without atliſtance or pity. Locke. 

Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces, arg altogether as uſeful as the 
thoughts of a ſoul that / in thinking. Locke. 

Expoſing their children, and leaving them in 
the fields to pi by want, has been the practice. 

Locke. 

Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 
Some Athens per ih, or forme Tully bleeds. Pope. 

In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had canted 
the death of ſo many Grecians ; and in the OdyiTey, 
the tubjects pe iſheu through their own fault. Pope. 

2. To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 

Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the 
idea we have of peri/hing diſtance, of which no 
two parts exiſt together, but follow in ſucceſſion; 
as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all 
whoſe parts exiſt together. Loc te. 

3. To de loſt eternally. 

Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be de- 
ſtroyed, ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand 
not, and ſhall utterly periſh. 2 Peter, ii. 12. 

O ſuffer me not to pci in my fans, Lord careſt 
thou not that Ii, who wilt that all ſhould be 
ſaved, and that none ſhould periſh. Morcton's D. Ex. 

To PERISH. v. a. To — to decay. Not 
in uſe. 

The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not dath me with their ragged ſides ; 
Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace peri/Þ Margaret. Sh. Hen. VI. 

Riſe, prepar'd in black, to mourn thy * 

lord. ryd-n, 

He was ſo reſerved, that he would impart his 
ſecrets to nobody; whereupon this cloſeneſs did a 
little p-ri/Þ his underſtandings. Colber on Friendſhip, 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 
And in the publick woe forget your own, 
You weep not for a p-ri/Þ'd lord alone. Pope. 

Pr/r1SHABLE. adj. [from periſh.] Liable to 
periſh ; ſubje& to decay; of ſhort duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to afcribe 
to them the ſame dominion over our immortal 
ſouls, which they have over all bodily ſubſtances 
and per iſhall. natures. Ralcigh, 


To theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contri- | 


dute as medals of unJoubred authority not pe. iſhu- 
ble by time, nor confined to any certain place. 
Addiſon. 
It is princes greateſt preſent felicity to reign in 
their ſubjeRs hearts; but theſe are too periſhable to 
preſerve their memories, which can only be done 
by the pens of faithful hiſtorians. Swift. 
Human nature could not ſuſtain the reflection of 
having all its ſchemes and expeRations to deter- 
mine with this frail and perifbable compoſition of 


fleth and blood. * 
Thrice has he ſeen the periſbuble ki 
Of men decay. Pope's Cy. 


PYURISHABLENESS. . ., . be.] Lia- 
bleneſs to be deſtroyed; liableneſs to decay. 
Suppoſe an iſland ſeparate from all commerce, 
but having nothing becauſe of its commoaneſs and 
p:rriſhableeſs fit tu ſupply the place of money; 
what reaſon could any have to enlarge polleffion 
bevond the uſe of his family? Look; 


- 

PerISTA'LTICK. adj. [ periſeltique, 
Fr. : 

Pooifaich motion is that vermicular motion of 

the guts, which is made by the contraction of the 

ſpiral fibres, whereby the excrements are prelled 

Ang. 


PER 


| The periſaltick motion of the guts, and the con- 
tnual expreiſion of the fluids, will not ſuffer the 
leaſt matter to be applicd to one point the leaſt in- 
ſtant. Ar buthzx. 
PertSTEaioN, x. , The herb vervain. 
PeriSTY'LE. . J. [Pi, Fr.] A circular 
range of pillars. : 
The villa Gordiana had a periffyle of two hundred 
pillars, Avrbuthnat on Coins. 
Pt: 'riSvYsSTOLE. =. ſ. [ml and cugyn] The 
paute or interval betwixt the two motions of the 
heart or pulſe ; namely, that of the ſyſtuſę or 
contraction of the heart, and that of diattole or 
dilatation. | Die. 
PEexiToxtuUM. 3. ſ. [Twrrimy; peoritcin*, Fr.] 
This lies immediately under the muſcles of the 
lower belly, and is a thin and ſoft membrane, 
which encloſes all the bowels contained in the 
lower belly, covering all the inſtde of its cavity. 
Diss. 
Words penetrating into the belly, are ſuch as 
reach no farther inward than to the peritoneum. 
Wiſeman. 
Pz'rxjUKE. u. .. | perjurus, Lat.] A perjuredor 
forſworn perſon, A word not in uſe. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, 
Thou art inceftuous. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 
To PERJURE. v. a. | perjuro, Lat. Fo for- 
ſwear; to taint with perjury. It is uſed with the 
reciprocal pronoun : as, he perjured himſelf. 
Who — be truſted now, when the right 
han 
Is perjur'd to the boſom. Shakeſpeare. 
The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawleſs and diſobedient, for perjured per- 


ſons. 1 Tim. i. 10. 
Pe'xjurER. . [from perjure.] One that 
ſwears falſely. 


The common oath of the Scythians was by the 
{word and fire; for that they accounted thoſe two 
ſpecial divine powers, which ſhould work ven- 
geance on the perjurers, Spenſer. 

Pr'/xUAVY. 1. /. | perjuriiom, Lat.] Falfe oath. 

My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud W hat ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence, 

And ſo he vaniſh'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Pe/a1wio. . . C parugury, Fre] Adſcititious 
hair; hair not natural, worn by way of ornament 
or conceal ment of baldneſs. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow; 

If that be all the difference in his love, 
Tu get me ſuch a colour d pet. Shakeſpeare. 

It offends me to hear a robuſteous per iti pated 
fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to ſplit the ears of 
the groundlings. Shak-/peare. 


The ſun's 
Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter' d fires 
Serve but for ladies perrwigs and tires 
In lovers ſonnets. 

Madam Time, de ever bald, 
Fil not thy pryinvig be call'd. Chavelmd, 
For va ling of their viſages bis highneſs and the 
marquiſs bought each a per:wigy ſomew hat to over- 
ſhadow their forehieadls. Marton. 

They uſed falſe hair or perizigs. Artath, on Coins. 

From her own head Megara takes ; 
A perixwig of twiſted ſnakes. Swife. 
| ToPEx'riw1c. v. a. | from the noun.] To dreſs 
in falſe hair. 

Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryſtallize the Baitick ocean, 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
Sylvefter. 


— 


Dan ge. 


Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 
Diſcord perizu:p'd with ſnakes, ; 
See the dreadful ftrides ſhe takes. Swift's Aiſcck 
PeſarwinKLE, . /. | 
1. A ſraall ſhell fiſh; a kind of fiſh ſnail. | 
Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh 
complexion, her hair diſhevelled about her ſhoui- 
ders, upon her head a corchet of periwmndie and 
Peacbam. 


eſcalop 4 [ a Fi 


PER 
— [C. mat is.] A plant. 


There are in ute, for the prevention of the | by 


camp, bands of green perizwimkle tied about the 
calf of the leg. Ban. 
The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, 
ladies mantle, and bt,] HH iſemar': Surgery, 
To FERK. v. . [from perch, Skimmer, ] To Dold 
up the head with an affected briſknets. 
Ik, after all, yu think it a diſgrace, 
That Edward's miſs thus it in your face ; 
Fo ſce a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
Faith, let the modeſt mat tons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet 1 
; e. 


bd 
ET 


TaPEenk: 7. To dreſ;; to prank, 
Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble hvers in content, 

J han to he pe d up in a gliſt'ring grief, 

And wear à golden forrow. SV. Henry VIII. 

PERK. J. Pert; brifs; airy, Obſolcte. 

My ragged roats 

Wont in the wind, aud wag their wriggle twls, 

Park as a peacock, but nourht avails.” Spmſer, 

Pz='rLOUS. adj. [from prrifzes.] Dangerous; 
full of hazard. 

| A prrbus pnſſage lies, 
VM here many maremaids haunt, making falſe me- 

lodics. > Sperſer. 
Late he far'd | 

In Phædria's ficet bark over the perlaus ſhard. 

c ; Sp:nfer, 
Pr/xmacy. . ſ. A little Turkiſh boot. 
PIM AAN TNCE. | 
Perwanxtxcy. ſ 

1. Duration; conſiſtency ; continuance in the 

ſame ſtate; laſtingneſs. 

Salt, they ſay, is the baſis of ſolidity and perma- 
nene in compound bodies, without which the other 
four elements might be variouſly blended together, 
but wonld remain incompacted. Boyle, 

Shall 1 diſpute whether there be any ſuch mate- 


*. 7. [ from permanent.] 


rial being that hath ſuch a permumnence or fixednefs | 
in being, 


Hal:, 
From the peormancncy and immutability of nature 
kitherto, they argued its p-rmarercy and immutabi- 
lity for the future. ;  Burnet's Theory, 

2. Continuance in reſt. 

Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt 
equivalent to p/rmanency and reſt. Bel y. 

PERMANENT. adj. | permanent, Fr. permanens, 
Lat.] | 

1. Durable; not decaying ; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove un- 
changeableneſs in the laws which God hath made, 
then muſt all laws which he hath made be neceſ- 
ſarily forever permanent, though they be hut of cir- 
cumſtance only, Hecker, 

That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is ut- 
terly unconceivable, and that one pirmanent inſtant 
ſhould be commenſurate or rather equal to all 
ſucceſſions of ages. h Mare. 

Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence; 

heir joy fincere, and with no more ſorrow 

mit, 
Eternity ſtands e mann and fi xt. Dryden. 

2. Of long continuance. 

His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other liaht 
inaries, which either leave no pm ment effect, 
or only ſuch as may be born without any great 
prejudice, we ſhould exerciie our patience. 

Retthevell. 

PE'eMANENTLY. adv. from peryuncu. ] Dura. 
bl: laſtingly. a 

It does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, deny 
to mingle prroanctly with the contiguons liquor. 

Bo, le; 

Peanvaſxs on, . . [from permarco, Lat.] Con- 
tinvance. 

Although we allow that bares may exchange 
their ſex ſometimes, yet not in that viculitude it 
js preſumed: from female unto male, and from 
male to female again, aud ſo in a circle without a 
Pt nan ſion in either. Bran; Vu gu. Errours. 

P:'KMEABLE. ad. [from per, Litm.} Such 
as niay be. patſed through, 
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| 


PER 


The pores of a bladder are not eaſily permeable 
ar. Boyle. 

To PERMEATE. v. a. | p:rmea, Lat.] To — 
through. 

This heat evaporates and elevates the water of 
the abyſs, pervading not only the fiſſures, but the 
very bodies of the ſtrata, prrmeating the interſtices 
of the ſand, or other matter whereof they con- 


fiſt, Nd? , Natural Hiſtory. 
Pr'aMEASNT. adj. | permeans, Latin.) Paſſing 
through. | 


It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of 
the permeant parts at the mouths of the meſeraicks, 
Brown. 

PermeEs T10N, nf, [from permeate. ] The act of 
paſſing through. 

Perw'ssiB LH. ad. [from per miſceo, Lat.] Such 
as may be mingled. 

Pzamr'ss18LE. adj. | permifſus, Latin.] What 
may be permitted. 

PERNII/s sI N. n. fe | prrmiſion, Fr. permiſſus, 
Lat.] Allowance ; grant of liberty. 

With thy permiſſan then, and thus forewarn'd, 
The willinger I go. Aſiltan. 

You have given me your permiſſion ſor this ad- 
dreſs, and encouraged me by your peruſal and ap- 
probation. ryden, 

PER MI/55IVE. adj. | from permitto, Latin. ] 

1, Granting liberty, not favour ; not hindering, 
though not approving. 

Ve bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their prmſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. te. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

Hvpocriſy, the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone 
By his permiſrv; will, through heav'n and earth, 

Milton, 

2. Granted : ſuffered without hindrance ; not 
authoriſed or favoured. 

If this doth authoriſe uſury, which before was 
but Herm ſſive it is better to mitigate ufury by de- 
claration, than to ſufter it to rage by connivance. 

Bacon s Eſſays. 

Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 

Permifſive, and acceptance found. Milton's Par, L. 
Clad 

With what permi/ive glory ſince his fall 

Was left him, or falſe glitter. Mz/ton's Paradiſe Loi. 

Pekmt'sSIVELY. adv. [from permiſſive.] By bare 
allowance ; without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriſtian 
faith, I would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning 
the lau fulneſs, not only prrmnſſively, but whether 
it be not obligatory to chriſtian princes to deſign 
it. Bacon's Holy IJ ur. 

PPRNI“s T ION. 1. .. { per miſtus, Lat.] The act 
of mixing. 

To PERMIT. v. a. | permitty, Lat. permettre, 
French. ] 

1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor 
forbid, the ſame he per miiteth with approbation 
either to be done or left undone. Hooker, 

2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or approving. 

3. To allow; to futfer. 

Women keep ſilence in the churches ; for it is 
not permitted unto them to ſpeak. 1 Cor. xiv. 24. 

Ye gliding ghoſts, per»; me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your ſilent ſtate. Dryden. 

Age oppreſſes us by the ſame degrees that it in- 
ſtructs us, and permits not that our mortal members, 
which are frozen with our years, ſhould retain the 
vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We ſhould not perm? an allowed, poſſible, great 
and weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, 
without leaving any reliſh, any -defire of itſelf 
there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws 
permit them, they have nothing to do but to take 
care of the publick. | Swift. 

4. To give up; to reſign. 

Nor _ thy life, nor hate; but what thou 

.- "vt; 
Live well ; how long, how ſhort, permit to heav'n. 
| Alilten. 
If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf it 


canno: eſcape many errours. Br, Jug. Err. 


PER 

To the gods permit the reſt. Dryden, 

Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompouſly diſplays befcre their ſight ; 

Laws, empire, all permitted to the ſword. Dryden. 

Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, 

But to the gods permit th' event of things. Addi. 

PPM“ T. u. J. A written permiſſion from an 
officer for tranſporting of goods from place to 
place, ſhowing the duty on them to have been 
paid. 

PerMYTTANCE. nf. [from pormit.] Allow- 
ance ; forbearance of oppoſrion ; pe: miſſion. A 
bad word. ; 

When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine pe- 
mittanc', to be corrupted by poiſonous acrimoni- 
ous ſeams, what havock is made in all living 
creatures ? Derham's Phyſfico-Theology. 

PexmU'xTION. . /. [from prrmiſtas, Lat.] The 
act of mingling ; the late of being mingled. 

They fel! into the oppoſite extremity of one na- 
ture in Chriſt, the divine and human natures in 
Chriſt, in their conceits, by permiation and confu- 
ſion of ſubſtances, and of properties growing into 
one upon their adunation. Brerexvood.” 

PexmuTATION. 2. /. ¶ per tation, Fr. per nu. 
tatio, Lat.] Exchange of one for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. 

: Bentley. 

Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonder- 
fully fitted for this uſe of j, i for all ſorts of 
commodities. Ray. 

To Prrmu'TE. v. 3. | permuto, Lat. permuter, 
Fr.j To exchange. 

PErRMU'TER. a. /. | promectant, Fr. from per- 
mne. An exchanger ; he who permutes. 

PERNVCIOUS. adj. [ perricioſus, Latin; perni- 
cicux, Fr.] 

1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree ; deſtruc- 
tive. 

Io remove all out of the church, whereat they 
ſhew themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, as 
we are perſuaded, hurtful, if not pernicious there- 
unto. Hooker. 

I call you ſervite miniſters, 
That have with two pernicin4s daughters join'd 
Your high engender't battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. bak. King Lear. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar | Shakeſprare. 

2. | Pernix, Latin. ] Quick. An vuſe which I 
have found only in Milton, and which, as it pro- 
duces an ambiguity, ought not to be imitated. 

Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Millan. 

PExNtC10USLY. adv. [from pernicious. ] De- 
ſtructively; miſchievouſly ; ruinoufly. 

Some wilful wits wilfully againſt their own 
knowledge, pernici2u/ly againſt their own conſci- 
ence, have taught, Aſcham. , 

All the commons 
Hate him peynccicufly, and wiſh bir 
Ten fathom deep. Shak, Hen. VIII. 

Penx1'crousNES9, 1. f. [from pernicicus.] The 
quality of being pernicious. 

Perxt'city. . /. [from pernix.] Swiftneſs; 
celerity. 

Others armed with hard ſhells, others with 
prickles, the. reſt that have no ſuch ar mature en- 
dued with great ſwiftneſs or pernicity, 

Ray en Creation. 
PerorA'TION. u. ſ. {prroratio, Lat.] The con- 
cluſion of an oration. 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? 


This pereration with ſuch circumſtances} Shak; 
True woman to the laſt—my pe: 0r.4ti 1 
I come to ſpeak in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 


To PerPEND. v. a. [perpendo, Lat.] To weigh 
in the mind; to conſider attentively. 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus; 
Perpend. Shak. Hamict. 
Ter end, my princeſs, and give ear. Shakejp. 
Conſider the different conceits of men, and duly 
ny "ew the imperfection of their diſcoveries. %. 
ERPE'NDER. . /. | perpigne, Fr.] A coping 


ſtone. 


8 


PERPE/NDICLE, 2. . [properdicule, Fr. 
| | ONS chen. um, 
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dicuhum, Lat] Any thing hanging down by a 
ſtrait line. Dift. 

PERPENDICULAR. adj. | Pes pendiculaire, Fr. 
perpendicularis, Latin. 

1. Croſling any other line at right angles. Of 
two lines, if one be perpendicular, the other is 
perpendicular too. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove, 

Or in a perprnds'. u/zr they move ; 

If ſome advance not flower iu their race, 

And ſome more ſwift, how could they be en- 
tang d, Blackman e. 

The angle of incidence, is that angle, which 
the line, deſcribed by the incident. ray, contains 
with the p/1prndicalar to the reflecting or refrating 
ſurface at the point of incidence. MNewtr's Opt. 

2, Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some deſiu the perpendicular altitude of the high- 
eſt mountains to be four miles. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

PrrPENDLYCULAR, . . A line crofling the 
horizon at right angles., 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and 
falling be nearly conſtant as to the whole, yet it 
varies in the ſeveral parts of the globe ; by reaſon 
that the vapours float in tne :tmotphere, and are 
not reſtored down again in a per pondicul.or upon the 
ſame preciſe tract of land. Mos tward. 

PeryExDbi'cuLARLY. adv. | from perperdicular.] 

1. In ſuch a manner as to cut another line at 
right angles. 

2. In the direction of a ſtrait line up and down. 

Ten maſts attacht make not the altitude reach, 
Which thou haſt p:ypendicularly fall'n. Shakeſ 

Irons refrigerated North and South, not only 
acquire a directive faculty, but if cooled upright 
— perpendicularly, they will alſo obtain the fame. 

Brown's Vl. Err. 

Shoot up an arrow p endiculurly from the 

earth, the arrow will return to your foot again. 
4 


More. 
All weights naturally move perpendicularly down- 
war d. R ay. 


PErRPENDICULA'RITY, =. ſ. from perpendicu- 
lar.) The ſtate of being perpendicular. 
Ihe meetuig of two lines is the primary eſſen- 
tial mode or difference of an angle: the p pendi- 
cularity of theſe lines is the difference of a right 
angle. Watts's Logic k. 
Prarr'xstox. . ſ. [from pe pend.] Confide- 
ratiun. Not in uſe. 
+ Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath no place in 
ſome ſciences. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

To PERPETRATE. v. 4. [perpetro, Lat. per- 
petrer, Fr.] | 

1. To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 

Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign'd a thronging audience to amaze ; 
But true and eee, in our days. Tate Juv. 

My tender infants or my careful ſire, 

Theſe they returning will to death require, 
Will peut. on them the firſt deſign, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. Dry. 
The foreſt, which, in after-times, 
Fierce Romulus, for ph petrated crimes, 
A ſacred refuge made. | Dryden. 

2. It is uſed by Butler in a neiltral ſenſe, in 
compliance with his verſe, but not properly. 

Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or .tureſt hand can always hit; 
For whatſoe'er we prrp«trate, 
Ve do but row, we're ſteer d by fate. Heudibras. 

PzePETRATION. » |. | from priputrate. | 

1. The act of committing a crime. 

A deiperate diſcontented aſſaſſiate would, af- 
ter the po petratian, have honeſted a mere private 
revenge. Wotton. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a ſeducer, may 
be inſenſibly drawn into the perp-tration of the moſt 
violent acts. Clarif. 

2. A bad action. 

The ſtrokes of divine vengeance, or of men's 
own conſciences, always attend injuries p:rprtra- 
tu. | King Charles. 
I tia ETUAL. adj. | pripetuel, Fr. perpetians, 

al. ' 


| _ 1. Never ceaſing; eternal with reſpect to futu- 


ſame prrpitual law. I 


PER 


rity. 
Under the ſame moral, and therefore under the 

Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual 3 
If you can be fo juſt as Ian true. Dryden. 

2. Continual ; uninterrupted ; perennial. * 

Within thoſe banks rivers now 
Stream, and — — — their humid train. M.. 

By the mutcular motion and perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great part of them is thrown out of the 
body. Ar but hindi. 

3. Perpetual ſcrew. A ſcrew wich acts againſt 
the teeth of a wheel, and continues its action 
without end. 

A perpetual ſcrew hath the motion of a wheel 
and the force of a ſcrew, being both infinite. 

Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

PeryE'TUALLY, adv, [from p. L.] Con- 
ſtantly ; continually ; incetlantly. 

This verſe is every where founding the very 
thing in your ears ; yet the numbers are perpetually 
varied, ſo that the ſame ſounds are never repeate«! 
twice. ; Dryden 

In paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth it 
not grow denſer and denſer perpetuz/ly ; and thereby 
cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards ohe 
another? Newton's g. 

The bible and common prayer book in the vul- 
gar tongue, being perpetually read in churches, 
have proved a kind of ſtandard for language eſpe- 
cially to the common people. Swift. 

To PERPE/TUATE. v. a. ¶ perpetuer, Fr. per- 
pris, Lat.] , 

1. To make perpetual; to preſerve from ex- 
tinction to eternize. 

Medals, that are at preſent only mere curioſities, 
may be of uſe in the ordinary commerce of life, 
and at the ſame time prrpetuat? the glories of her 
majeſty's reign. Addijo». 

Man caunot deviſe any other method fo likely 
to preſerve and perpetuate the knowledge and be- 
let of a revelation, ſo neceſſary to mankind. ; 

Does. 
, 2. To continue without ceſſation or intermiſ- 
ion. 
What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice 
from heaven, reſounding for ever in our ears? to 
give men no reſt in their ſins, no quiet from 
Chriſt's importunity, 'till they awake from their 
lethargick ſleep and ariſe from ſo mortiferons a 
ſtate, and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 
PerPEIVaTION. nf, [from pe petunte.] The 
act of making perpetual; inceſſant continuance. 
Nouriſhing hair upon the moles of the face, is 
the priperuation of a very ancient cuſtom, Brown, 
PexyeTVUiTY. . ſ. | perpetuite, Fr. perpetaitas, 
Lat. 
* to all futurity. 
For men to alter thoſe laws, which God for 
perpetuity hath eſtabliſhed, were preſumption moſt 
intolerable. Heater. 
Yet am I better 

Than one that's ſick o th' gout, ſince he had ra- 

ther 

Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd 

By the ſure phyſician, veath. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Time as long again 

Would be fill'd up with our thanks; 

And yet we ſhould, for perp:tuity, 

Go hence in debt. Shak rare“ Nins Talc. 

Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical inten- 
tions, but only to give perpetuity to that which was 
in his time ſo happily eſtabliſhed. Bacon. 

There can be no other aſſurance of the pe- 
ity of this church, but what we have from him 
that built it. Pear ſen. 

2. Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſation. 

A cycle or period begins again as often as It 
ends, and fo obtains a perpetuity. Heldet.. 


What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpoſition 
of mind to practiſe all chriſtian virtues, as often 
as time and opportunity require ; and not a pope 
tuity of exerciſe and action; it being impoſſible at 
one and the ſame time to diſcharge variety of du- 


PER 


| 3- Something of which there is no end. 

A meſs of pottage fur a birth-right, a preſent 

repaſt for a perpetuity, Sourb, 
The ennubl ng property of the pleaſure, that 

accrues toa man from religion, is, that he that 

y the property, may be alſo ſure of the perperuc- 


y. South, 
The laws of God as well as of the land 

Abhor a ,v ſhould ftand ; 

Eftates have wings, and hang in fortune's power. 


Pope. 

To PERPLE'N. v. a. perpl-rus, Lat.] P 
1. To diſturb with doubtfa! notions; to entan- 
gle; to make anxi s; to teaſe with ſuſpenſe or 
amhiguity ; to diſtract ; to embarraſs; to puzzle. 
Being greatly ein his mind, he deter- 
mined to go into Perſia. t Mac. iti. 31. 
Themſelves with doubts the day and night 2 
u. Deb ur. 

He per pers the minds of the fair x with nice 
ſpeculatious of philuſophy, when he ſhould en- 
gage their hearts, Dryden. 
We can diitinguiſh no general truths, ar at leaſt 
ſhall be apt to p the mind. Locke. 
My way of ſtating the main queſtion is plain 
and clear; yours obicure and ambigugus : mine is 
fitted to inſtru and inform; yours to perplex and 
confound a reader. Water und. 
2. To make intricate; to involve; to compli- 

cate. 
Their way 

Lies through the perp/cx'd paths of this drear wood. 


Milton, 

We both are involy'd 
In the ſame intricate p+1p/cxt diſtreſs. Addiſ. Cato, 
What was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lie open to the un- 


derſtanding in a fair view. * Lacke. 
3- To plague; to torment; to vex. A ſente 
not proper, nor ufed. 
Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, 
'Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplexy 
With virtue to defend her. Granville, 


PerPLE'X. adj. | poplex, Fr. perplexury, Lat. 
Iatricate ; difficult. Cd is oo read in — 

How the ſoul directs the ſpirits for the motion - 
of the body, according to the ſeveral animal exi- 
gents, is perplix in the t Glanvill”s Scepfizs 

PexPLEXEDLY. adv. ¶ from prplexcd.) Intris 
cately; with involution. 

PexyLexEDNESS. . ſ. { from pe pl xd. 

1. Embarraſſment; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy; involution ; difficulty. 

Obſcurity and perplexeda;ſs have been caſt upon 
St. Paul's Epiſtles from without. Locke. 

PerPLExtTy. n. . Lite Fr.] 

1. Anxiety ; diſtraction of mind. 

The fear of him ever ſince hath put me inte 
ſuch prrplexity, as now you found me. Sidney. 

Per plexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, in a phrenſy. Hoter. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 

In penſive plight and fad perpiexity, 

The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 
Came running faſt to greet his victory. ener. 

2. Entanglement ; incricacy. 

Let hira look for the labyrinth; for I cannot 
diſcern any, unleſs in the perplexity of his own 
thoughts. Sulling fleet, 

PerPorA'T10N, 1. . [ per and ate, Lat.] The 
act of drinking largely, 

Pr/RGVIs 1 T E. . . ¶ per gui ſitus, Lat.] Some- 
thing gained by a place or office over and above 
the ſettled wages. 

Tell me, perfidioue, was it fit 

To make my cream a ite, 

And ſteal to mend your wages ? Mid ond C. 

To an honeſt mind, the beſt perguifice: of a place 
are the advantages it gives a man of doing good. 

Addiſon. 
1 amount. Swife, 


To what your lawful 
from per g-. Supplied 


PE/«kQUISLITED. ad. 
with perquiſites. 

But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 


Nelſon | 


(cies. 


Vet. 1 . . a WM if 


PER 
If prrgrifted varlets frequent ſtand, 
And each new walk muſt a new tax demand. 
Savage 
' PErqQuisSY TION. n. ſ. | perguifitus, Lat.] An 
accurate enquiry, ; a thorough fearch. Ainſworth 

Peary. . . | poire, Fr. from poirc.] Cyder 
made of pears. 5 

Tay is the next liquor in eſteem after cyder, 
in the ordering of which, let not your pears be 
over ripe before you grind them: and with ſome 
forts of pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the 
zrinding is of great advantage, making perry equal 
to the redttreak cyder. Ain timer, 
Je PERSECUTE. v. a. | perſccuter, Fr. per ſecu- 
au, Lat.) 

1. To harraſs with penalties; to purſue with 
maliguity. It is generally uſed of penalties in- 
Kieted for opinions. 

Ieſecutid this way unto the death. Act.. 

2. To purfue with repeated act of vengeance or 
enmity. 

They might have fallen down, being perſecuted of 
vengeance, and ſcattered abroad. / i/dom, xi. 20. 

; Relate, ; 
For what offence the queen of heay'n began 
_ To forſecute fo brave, fo juſt a man! Dryden. 

3. To importune much: as, he per /ccutrs me 
with daily ſolicitations. 

P:kxstcttiON. u. J. ¶ perfecution, Fr. pe. ſccutio, 
Lat. from prrſecute.] | 

r. The act or practice of perſecuting. 

The jeus railed per ſecution againſt Paul and Bar- 
rabas, and expelled them. Ac, xiii. go. 

He endeavuured to prepare his charge for the 
reception of the impending pr: ſccritgpn 3 that they 
miglit adorn their profeſſion, and not at the ſame 
time ſufſer for a cauſe of righteouſnets, and as 


evil-doers. Fell. 
Heavy perſ-c:tion ſhall ariſe 
On all, who in the worſhip perſevere 
Of ſpirit and truth. Million. 


The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive chriſ- 
rians had a great ſhare in the converſion of thoſe 
learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of prr/crr- 

lin. 1 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 

Our necks are under pe: jecuticx; we labour and 
have no reſt. Lum. v. 5. 

Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their op- 
portunity in times of afſſiction and pe. 

Sprott's Sermons. 

PifazecuUTOR, . f. | porſecutrur, Fr. from pe- 

f. cue. One who haratles others vith continued 
malignity. 

What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death; againſt ſuch crue!ties 
With mward conſolat ions recompens'd ; 

And oft ſupported fo, as ſhall amaze 

Their proudeſt per ſecutar g. Mike's Paradiſe Left, 

Henry rejected the pope's ſupremacy, but rc- 
rained every corruption be ſides, and became a cruel 

Pes ſciuti. Fæciſi. 

P+RSEVERANCE. n .. [ priſcerrance, Fr. - 
werantia, Lat. This word was once improperly 
accented on the ſecon . able.) 

1. Perſiſtence in any deſign or attempt; Neadi- 
neſs 1-1 urſuits; conſtancy in progreſs. It is ap- 
Died alice to good and ill. 

| The king becoming graces, 
Pounty, p#r/e2 ance, mercy, lowlineſs ; 
I nave no reliſh of them. Shot. ſp. Macbeth. 
| P.+/-4: rance Keeps honour bright: 
To tave done, is to hang quite ou of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. SL. 

They hate repentance more than per /ever.ince in 
a fault. ; 

Wait the ſeaſons of providence with patience 
and poſer ance in the duties of our calling, what 
eifficultics ſoever we may encounter. I. Lung. 

Patience and prrſeverince overcame the greateſt 
diſficuhice. Cla i Ti. 

And pr. verance with his batter d ſhield. Bro 

2. Continnance in a ſtate of grace. 

We place the grace of God in the throne, to 

rule and reign in the whole wazk of converſion, 
Pefever ances, and falvations 


«dd fon. . 


. * þ 
ing Chas (5. 


P EK 


PanSevE RANT. adj. [perſeverant, Fr. perſcve- 


rans, Lat.] Perſiſting; conſtant. Ainſworth. 
To PERSEVE'RE, v. n. { pe ſcvere, Lat. poſeverer, 
Fr. This word was anciently accented leſs pro- 
nerly on the ſecond ſyllable.] To perſiſt in an 
attempt ; not to give over; not to quit the de- 
f1gi. 
But my rude muſick, which was wont to pleaſe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any {kill 
The dreadful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, 
Nor move the dolphin from her ſtubborn will; 
But in her pride ſhe doth piſevere ſtill. Spenſer. 
Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happineſs, and p-rſevere upright! Milton. 
Thus beginning, thus we ye ve 
Our paſſions yet continue what they were. Dryden. 
To pcrſevere int any evil courſe, makes you un- 
happy in this life, and will certainly throw you 
into everlaſting torments in the next. Nu Pre. 


* 


PERSEVE/KING LY. adv. | from per ſeverc. ] With 


perſeverance. 

To PERSIST. v. n. [ per/iſlo, Lat. per ſiſter, Fr. 
To perſevere; to continue firm; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which 
ſhall laſt as long as he laſts; for an immortal ſoul 
ſhall perſiſt in being, not only when profit, plea- 
ſure and bonour, but when time itſelf, thall _ 

South, 

If they pci in pointing their batteries againſt 
particular perſons, no laws of war forbid making 
repriſals. Addiſon. 

Prxs1's TANCE. @». /. [from perfift. Perſiſtence 

Prus7/ST TNC. 5 ſeems more proper. 

1. The ſtate of perſiſting; ſteadineſs; conſtan- 
cy; perſeverance in good or bad. 

The love of God better can conſiſt with the in- 
deliberate commiſſions of many ſins, than with an 
allowed pe iſlance in any one. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. Obſtinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 

Thou think'ſt me as far in the devil's book, as 
thou and Falſtatf, for obduracy and per Hi,. Sh. 

PrxsT7sT Iv. adj. from per ſiſt.] Steady ; not 
receding from a purpoſe ; perſevering. 

The protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find per /{;ve conſtancy in men. Shakrſprare. 
PERSON. ». .. [ perſonne, Fr. pes ſena, Lat.] 

1. Individual or particular man or woman. 
Af is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reaſon and reflection, and can conſtder itfelf as it- 
ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in ditferent times 
2nd places. Locke. 

2. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed to 
things, or diſtinct from them. 

A zeal for pc /ons is far more eaſy to he per- 
verted than a zeal for things. Spratt. 

To that we owe the ſafety of our per/5vs and 
the propriety of our poilethons. SHtortury. 

2. Individual; man or woman. 

This was then the church, which was daily in- 
creaſed by the addition of other p:r/-225 received 
into it. Pearfor. 

4. Human being; conſidered with reſpect to 
mere corporal exiſtence. 

'Tis in her heart alone that you muſt reign ; 
You'll find her p-1/-2 difficult to gain. Dryden, 

g. Man or woman conſidered as preſent, acting 
or ſuſſering. | 

If I am traduc'd by tongues which neither 

know 
My faculties nor perfor ; 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. S. Hen, VIII. 

The rebels maintained the fight ſor a ſmall time, 
and for their perſon; ſhewed no want of coui age 

N. con. 

6. A general looſe term for a human being; 
one; a man. 

Be aperjon's attainments ever ſo great, he ſhould 
always remember, that he is God's creature. Clan. 

7. One's ſelf; not a repreſentative. 

When I propoſed to make a war by my lieute- 
nant, I made declarations thereof to you by my 


upon France in perſon, I wilt declare it you my- 
ſelf. 


Hanmmd |} 


; 


chancellor; but now that I mean to mike wart 


Bacon's tlenry VII. 


PER 


of his humiliation, duly obſerved the ſabbath of 
the fourth commandment, and all other legal rites 
and obſervations. bite. 

The king in perſon viſits all around, 

Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound, 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt. Dry, 

8. Exteriour appearance. 

For her own per ſon, 
It beggar'd all deſcription. Shak, ſpcare. 

9. Man or woman repreſeated in a ſictitious 
dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, ſaith the apoſtle, 
ſpeaking, as it ſeemeth, in the perfor of the chriſ- 
tian gentile for the maintenance of liberty in 
things indifferent. Hooker. 

Theſe tables Cicero pronounced under the per- 
n of Craſſus, were of more uſe and authority 
than all the books of the philoſophers. Baker. 

10. Character. 
From his firſt appearance upon the ſtage, in 
his new pcr/on of a ſycophant or jugler, inſtead 
of his former p of a prince, he was expoſed 
to the derifion of the courtiers and the common 
people, who flocked about him, that one might 
know where the owl was, by the flight of birds. 
Bn Us 

He hath put on the p «ſor not of a robber and 
murtherer, but of a traitor to the ſtate. Hayward, 

11. Character of office. 

I then did uſe the perſon of your father; 

The image of his power lay then in me : 

And in th' adminiſtration of his law, 

While I was buſy for the commonwealth, 

Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. Su. 

How different is the ſame man from himſelf, 
as he ſuſtains the per ſon of a magiſtrate and that of 
a friend. South, 

12. [In grammar.] The quality of a noun that 
modiftes the verb. 

Dorus the more bluſhed at her ſmiling, and ſhe 
the more ſmiled at his bluſhing ; becauſe he had, 
with the remembrance of that plight he was in, 
forgot in ſpeaking of himſelf the third prrſor, Sid. 

If ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt per jor ſingu- 
lar has ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt 

Pei ſon P! ural is with greater latitude. Locke, 

Pz'xSoONAB LE, adj. | from pes ſon. ] 

1. Handſome ; graceful ; of good appearance. 

Were it true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch a fta- 
ture, as that Semiramis, who was very perſonable, 
could be taken for him; yet it is unlikely that ſhe 
could have held the empire forty-two years after 

by any ſuch ſubtilty. Rai:igh, 

2. [In law. | Oae that may maintain any plea 
in a judicial court. Ainſworth. 

Pr/rSONAGE. n. ſ. ¶ e ſonape, Fr. 

1. A conſiderable perton; man or woman of 
eminence. 

It was a new ſiglit fortune had prepared to thoſe 
woods, to ſee theſe great perſoroges thus run one 
after the other. Seda y. 

It is not eaſy to reſearch the actions of eminent 
prrſonnycs, how much they have blemiſhed by the 
envy of others, and what was corrupted by their 
own felicity. Motion. 

2. Exteriour appearance; air; ſtature. 

She hath made compare 
Between our ſtatures, the hath urg'd his height; 
And with her p-r/onage, her tall P. 
She hath prevail'd with him. Shak:ſpeore, 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly 
in faſhion, in per/-nage ſtately, in voice magnifi- 
cent, but fomewhat empty of matter. Hayward; 

2. Character atſumed. 

The great diverſion is maſking-; the Venetians, 
naturally grave, love to give into the follies of inch 
ſeaſons, when diſguiſed in a falſe perſnrge, . 

4. Character repreſented. 

Some perſons muſt be found out. already known 
by hiſtory, whom we may make the actors and 
pro ſonoges of this fable. Broome of Epic. Poems. 

Pe'K30NAL. adi. ¶ perſonel, Fr. pe: ſonalts, Lat.] 

t. Belonging to men or women, not to things; 
not real. 

Every man ſo termed by way gf pee, differ= 


Our Saviour in his own perſoz during the time | 


\ ence only. Hooker. 
q 


2: Aﬀet- 


n 
to ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to per- 
/-n.te themſelves members of the ſeveral 1ect 


PER 


2. Affecting individuals or particular people ; | 
pecnliar ; proper to hia or her; relating to one's 


PER 
And through the nigiit of error and dark doubt, 


cen the dawn of truth's eternal ray, 


private actions or character. 
Fur my patt, 
I know no p->/»:4/ cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
But for the general. Shit ſprares Julius Ceſar, 

It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a na- 
tural dominion over Abel, for the words are con- 
ditional ; if thou dogſt well, and ſo p-rſorul to 
Cun. L ock- 

Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by 
this they loſe a great deal of their effect; but in 
private coaverſations the application may be more 
Fu, and the proofs when ſo directed come 
Rome. Rogers. 

If he imagines there may be id p:»/../ pride, 
vain fundneſs of themſelves, in thoſe that are 
patched and dreſſed out with ſo much glitter of 
at or ornament, let him only make the experi- 
ment, Law, 

3- Preſent ; not acting by repreſentative. 

The fav'rites that the abſent King 

In deputation left, 

When he was perj-n2/ in the Iriſh war. SH þ. 

This immediate and per ſonal ſpeaking of God 
Almighty to Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made 
not all his precepts and dictates, delivered in this 
manner, ſimply and eternally moral; fur ſome of 
them were pe» /onr/, and many of them ceremo- 
nial and judicial, White. 

4. Exteriour ; corporal. 

This heroic conſtancy determined him to deſire 
in marriage a princeſs, whoſe per/on.:/ charms were 
now become the leaſt part of her character. 

Addiſon. 

5. In law.] Something moveable ; ſomething 
appendant to the perſon, as money; uot real, as 
land. 

This fin of kind not p-r ſonal 
But real and hereditary was. Darwies. 

6. = grammar. ] A perſonal verb is that which 
has all the regular modification of the three per- 
ſons; oppoſed to imperſonal that has only the 
third. 

PerSONA'LITY. 2 ny perſonal, ] The ex- 
iſtence or individuality of any one. 

Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, ca- 
pable of a law, and happineſs and miſery : this 
Pra iy extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence 
to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby 
it imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the 
ſame ground that it does the preſent. Locke. 

Pr/RSON ALU V. adv. — ronald. ] 

2. In perſon; in preſence ; not by repreſenta- 
tive. 

Approbation not only they gave, who p-rſonally 
declaie their aſſent by voice, ſign, or act, but 
alſo when others do it in their names. Hooker. 

I could not prrſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſlage. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

There are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch 
a wonderful nature ſhould not be taken notice of 
by thoſe Pagan writers, who lived before our 
Saviour's diſciples had perſonally appeared among 
them. Addijon. 
2. With reſpect to an individual; particularly. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, and p+r/orally to the king. Bacon II. VII. 

z. With regard to numerical exiſtence. 

The converted man is p-rſonal!y the ſame he was 
before, and is neither born nor created a-new in 
2 proper literal ſenſe. Rogers. 

To PE/KSONATE. v. a. [from perfonn, Latin. ] 

1. To repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed cha- 
racter, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repreſented. 

This lad was not to perſonate one, that had been 
long before taken qut of his cradle, but a youth that 
had been brought up in a court, where infinite 
eyes had been upon him. Baca Hewy VII. 

2. To repreſent by action or appearance; to act. 

Herſelf a while ſhe lays aſide, and makes ; 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. Craſhaw, 

3- To pretend hypocritically, with the recipro- 
cal pronoun, g 

It has been the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits 


amongſt us, Swift 
4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in uſe. 
- Piety is oppoſed to that per/onat. d devotion under 
which any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hammond, 
Thus have I played with the dogmatiſt in a per- 
fonated ſcept iciſm. Glartille's Sci. 
5. To reſemble. 
The lofty cedar per/orater thee, Shit. Cymb line. 
6. To make a repreſentative of, as in picture. 
Out of uſe. 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 
One do I prr/onate of Timon's frame, 
Wnom fortune with her iv'ry hand waſts to her. 


7. Todeſcribe. Out of uſe. 
I am thinking, what I ſhall ſay ; it muſt be a 
pry ſom.vting of himſelf ; a ſatyr againſt the ſoftneſ. 
of proſperity. Shakeſpeare 

I will drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of 
love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
ſhape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the ex- 
preſſure of his eye, forehead and complexion, he 
ſhall find himſelf mott feelingly p-r/on.-t-d. Shak: jp 

PEerSoNA'TION. . . [from poſorute.] Coun- 
terfeiting of another perſon. 

This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of u 
fer ſan tian that ever was, it deſer eth to be diſco- 
vered and related at the full. Han Henry VII. 

Prasox Ic Tiox. . ſ. | from prrfenify.] 
Proto ian; the change of things to perions : as, 

Conf«//21 heard his voice. Milten, 

To PERSON IT. v. a. | from pron. ] To change 
from a thing to a perſon. 

Lond, n. ſ. | parſpetiif, Fr, per ſpicia, 
un. 

1. A glaſs through which things are viewed. 

If it tend to danger, they turn about the e- 
tive, and ſhew it ſo little, the he can ſcarce diſcern 
it. Den baun. 

It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the 
ſtorms raiſing abroad: and by the beſt perſperrives, 
to diſcover from what coaſt they break. Temple 

You hold the glaſs, but turn the pr ſpective, 
And farther off the leiſen'd object drive. D yd. 

Faith for reaſon's glimmering light ſhall give 
Her immortal per {p:&ive. 

2. The ſcience by which things are ranged in 
picture, according to their appearance in their 
real ſituation. 

Medals have repreſented their buildings accord- 
ing to the rules of por ſpettive, Addijen on Medals. 

3. View; viſto. 

Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 

And per /petiives of pleaſant glades, 
Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 

Pe'xSPECTIVE. adj. Relating to the ſcience of 
viſion ; optick ; optical. 

We have per ſpefive houſes, where we make de- 
monſtrations of all lights and radiation; and out of 
things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can repre- 
ſent unto you all ſeveral colours. p _ 

PERSPICA'CIOUS. adj. cavy in.) 
Quickſighted ; ſharp of 2 1 

It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be 
Pei ſpicacios and quick in ſeeing. South 

PerSP1CA'CIOUSNESS. u. . | from per ſpicacicus. | 
Quicknels of fight. 

PERSPICA'CLTY. . . [prrſpicacite, Fr.] Quick- 
neſs of ſight. 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot 
be excluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor can 
there any thing eſcape the p-ſpicacity of thoſe eyes, 
which were before light, and in whoſe opticks 
there is no opacity. 

PeR5P1'CIENCE. u. /. | perſpiciens, Lat.] The act 
of looking ſharply. Di#. 

Pe'rsSPICHL. u. J [ perſpicillum, Lat.] A glaſs 
through which things are viewed ; an optick glaſs. 
Little uſed. 

Let truth be 


Ne'er ſo far diſtant, yet chronology, 
Sharp-ſighted as the eagle's eye, that can 
Out- ſtare the broad-beam'd day's meridian, 
Will have a perp1.i/ to find her out, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prior, death. 


\s when the roſy morn buds into day. Crafſhaw. 

The porjpictl, as well as the needie, huth en- 
lar ged the habitable world. Glanville's Sceplit. 
_ Penserev'iiy. . J ¶ per ſpieue Fr. from p- 
Ficuaus.] 
1. I ranſparency; tranſlueney; diaphaneity. 
As for diaphauei y and prr/pi. rity it enjoyeth that 
maſt eminently, as having its earthy and ſalinous 
parts 10 exactly refolved, that its body is left im- 
01 0us- Brown, 
2. Cleorneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be under- 
ſtood ; freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity. 
The vertes containing precepts, have not ſe 
mugh need of ornament as of perſptcuity, Dryden. 
Pe jpievity confilts in the uting of proper terms 
ior the thoughts, which a man would have paſs 
from his own mind into that of another's. Locke, 
PERSPVUCUOUS. adj. | per ſpicuus, Latin.) 
t. Tranſparent ; clear; fuch as may be ſeen 
through ; diiphanous ; tranſlucent ; not opake. 
As contrary cautes produce the like eſtects, ſe 
2ven the fame proceed from black and white g 
tor the clear and pr: icacus budy etfecteth white, 
and that white a black. «s Peacham. 
2. Clear to the underſtanding ; not obſcute ;. 
a0t ambiguous. 
The purpoſe is per /picrn45 even as ſubſtance, 
Whoſe grotinets little characters ſum up. Shut 7s. 
All this is fo i, fo undeniable, that 1 
aced not be over induſtrious in the proof of it. 

Spratt 

PrxsyVcrorsty adv, [from per ſpicurus.] 
Clearly ; not obicurely. 
The cafe is no ſooner made than reſolved: if it 
he made not enwrapped, but plainly and pu ic 
ly. Hacon. 
' PersvVerovsxtss. . . [from perſpicuous.] 
Clearnef> ; freedom from obſcurity ; tranſparency ;* 
diaphaneity. 
Prasris ABE. adj. f from per ſpire.] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
res. 
In an animal under a courfe of hard labour. 
Aliment too vaporous or per/piratie will ſubject it 
o too ſtrong a perſpir ation, debility, and ſudden 
Arbuthnmt an Aliments, 
2. Perſpiring ; emitting perſpiration. Not pro- 
per. 
Hair cometh not upon the pelms of the hands or 
ſoles of the feet, which are parts more perſpirable : 
and children are not heiry, for that their ſkins are 
moſt prrſpirable. Bacon. 
Thu this attraction is performed by effluviums, 
is plain and granted by moſt; for electricks will 
not commonly attract, unleſs they become per- 
pirable. Brown. 
Pers?1R4/TION. . , ¶ from perſpire. {Excretion 
by the cuticular 
Inſenſible perſpiration is the laſt and moſt perſeck 
action of animal digeſtion. Arbuthnot n Alim-nts. 
PEekaP!RATIVE. adj. | from perſpire. } Performe 
ing the act of perſpiration. 

To PERSPV RE. v. . [perſpire, Lat.] 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores. 
2. To be excreted by the tkin. 
Water, milk, whey taken with much exer- 
ciſe, ſo as tv make them per ſpire, relax the belly. 
Arbuthn-e. 
To Pens TRYSNGE. 2. a, | perftringn, Lat.] To 
graze upon; to glance upon. Dick. 
PrxsvaDABLE. adj. from prrſaage.] Such as 
may be perſuaded. 
To PERSU/ADE. v. a. [perſuadeo, Lat. per- 


Brown. | under, French. ] 


r. To bring to any particular opinion. 

Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own 
mind. Kom. 
We are per ſuaded better things of you, and things 
that accompany ſalvation. Hebrews, vi 9. 
Joy over them that are per ſuad. d to ſalvation. 

2 K id as, vii. 


Let a man be ever ſo well Fer ſaud d of the ad- 


| vantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirſts 


after riglueouſueſs, his will will not be —_— 1 


2M 
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ed to any action in purſuit of this conſeſſcd great 
god. 19. 

Men ſhould feriouſly p de themſelves, that 
they have here no abiding place, but are only in 
their paſſage to the heavenly. Jeruſalem. . 

2. To influence by argument or expoſtulation. 
Pe ſu ſion ſleems rather applicable to the patlions, 
and ge nt to the reafon ; but this is not always 
obſerved. 

Phitoctea's beauty not only p-+ jc ded, but fo pu- 
Foaded.as all hearts muſt vield : Pamela's beauty 
uſed violence, and ſuch as no heart could refift. 

- s Sidn'y. 

They that were with Siman, being led with co- 
vetoutneſs, were ,a for money. 2 Mc. x. 

To ft crofſs-lez'd, or with our fingers pectinateq, 
is accowited bad, ul friends will p t us from 
It. =» 19mm. 

How. incongrugus would. it be for a mathema- 
tician to privad with cloquence to uſt al imagin- 
avle infinucions and untreaties that he might 
v.äl with his hearers to believe tliat ee wn rho re 
mth Vi . : Wilt. 

T hould be glad, if I could perſuade him to write 
ſuch ether critick on any thing of mine ; for 

when he condemns any of my pom, he makes 
the w:-:rid have a better opiaion of them. D, yin. 

2. To mculcate by argument or exp«{ſtulation. 

Te chi! ren, afraid of vain images, we per ſuad 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
ſuch things. Taylor. 

4. To treat by perſuaſion. A mode of ſpeech 

not in uſe. 

Twenty merchants have all per /+:d-d with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Gf forfeiture. - Shakrſpeaxe. 

Prasva'pes. » /. [from perſurd-.] One who 
inf uences by perſuaſion ; an importunate advifer. 

The carl, ſpeaking in that imperious language 
herein the King had written, did not irritate the 
people, but make them conceive by the haught:- 
neſs of delivery of the king's errand, t':at limſelf 
as the author or principal prrſuadecr of that coun- 

tel. Bacon's Henry VII. 
- He ſoon is mov'd | 

By ſuch pr ſuaders as are held upright. 
Hunger and tiirſt at once, 

Pow'rful per fraders quicken'd at the ſcent 

Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. Milton. 
__ PERSUA'SIBLE.. «dj. [ per ſuaſililic, Lat. per- 
gilde, Fr. from pes ſa ade, Lat. ] To be influenced 
by perſuaſion. 

It makes us apprehend our own intereſt in that 
ebedience, makes us tractable and proſund.illr, con- 
trary to that brutiſh ſtubbornneſs of the horſe and 
mule, which the Pfalmiſt reproaches. Gov. of th-T, 

Persva's1% LEXESS. 1. fo [from prrſucrſidle.] 
The quality of being flexible by perfuaſion. 

 PexSUua's10Nn. . /. | perſuaſien, Fr. from eu- 
, Latin. ] | 

1. The act of perſuading ; the act of influencing 
by expoſtulation; the act of gaining or attempting 
the paſſions. 

If't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou haſt all the arts of fine pro/ucr/izny 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs. 

Cteay. 

2. The ſtate of heing perſuaded; opinion. 

The mott certain token of evident goodneſs is, 
if the general pan of all men does fo ac- 
COUNT Its Hou kes. 

You are abus'd in too bold a prrſua firm, Shakeſp. 

When we have no other certainty of being in 
the right, but cer own us that we are ſo ; 
iis may often be but making one error the gage 
fur mot er. (re Cern c f the T; REAC, 

The ebedient and the men of practice ſhall ride 
upon thoſe clouds, ind triumph over their preſent 
imperſectiame tal perſuaſion pals into knowledge, 
and know! advance into aitTurance,. and all 
come at length to be compleaced in the beautiſick 
* 1900» South. 

Prxs Vs Vr. adj, | priſuaſif, Fr. from pe- 
ſunde.] Having the power of perſuading; having 
:14- ence on the paſſtions. | 

in prayer, v do 20t ſo much reſpect what pre 
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cepts art delivercth, touching the method of per- 
(Agi utterance 1a the preſence of great men, as 
what doth moſt avail to our own edification in 


piety and godly zeal, : Hooker, 

Let Martius reſume his farther diſcourſe, as 
well for the He ns for the conſalt, touching 
the means that may cond use unto the enterprize. 

| Bacon. 

Notwithſtanding the w-ight and fitneſs of the 
arguments to perſuade, and the light of man's intel- 
lect to meet this S. evidence with a ſuitable 
alſent, no afſeut followed, nor were men thereby 
actually perſuaded. South, 

Prasv a'51vriy. adv, {from feat.] In ſuch 
2 manner as to perſu de. | 

Ine ſerpent with me 

I's ſcaiſiucy hath ſo prevail'd, that I | 

Have alſo taſted. Milton, 
much xs tell a ftorv, much lefs ſpeak clearly and 
perjury in any huſuieſs. Lecke on Education, 

PriSva'sivixkss. 4. . [from priſuaſive.] In- 
tncnce on the pailiois, 

An opinion ef the ſuccefsfulneſs of the work 
being as ncceftary to found a purpoſe of undertake 
ing it, as either the 2uthority of commands, or the 
por farfivencys of promiſes, or pungency of menaces 
can be. Fend, Fundamentals. 

PERSUASORV. adj, [ ferju, 2 ius, Lat. from e- 
fuade, | Hoving the power to perſuade. 

Neither is this ? fe, Brown. 

PERT. adj. , p1:, Welſh ; pert, Dutch; appert, 
French.) 

1. Livelv; briſk ; ſmart. 

Awake the pt and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals. SH peu e. 

On the tawny {ands and ſhelves, 

Trip the fairies and the dapper elves. Mn. 

From p to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely deve, 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age aclown. Sper. 

2. Saucy; petulant; with bold and garrulous 
loquacity. 

All fervants might challenge the ſame liberty, 
and grow pert upon their mafters ; and when this 
ſaucineſs became vniverſal, © what leſs miſchief 
could be expected than an old Scythian rebellion-? 

| Collier on Pride. 

A lady bids me in a very et manner mind my 
own affairs, and not pretend to meddle with their 


linen. Addiſon. 
Vaneſſa 
Scarce liſt'ned to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, -* 


When they grew er, to pull them down. Su 


to relate. : 

As men hate thoſe that affect that honour by 
ambition, which pertaincth not to them, to are they 
more odious, who through fear betray the glory 
which they have. Hayward. 


nourable bearing, is never ſeen in the coat of a 


ſion. Peacham. 

PFERTEREBRA'TION. . ſ. | per and tercbratio, 
Lat.] The act of boring through. Ainſworth, 

PirTixa'cious. adj. [from v. 

1. Obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; perverſely reſolute. 

One of the d-Henters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon 
to he ſo bold, ſo troubleſome and illogical in the 
diſpute, 2s forced him to ſay, that he had never 
met with a man of more pertinaciows confidence and 
leſs abilities. Walton. 

2. Reſolute ; conſtant ; ſteady. 

Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinaciou; 
ſtudy, that naturally leads the ſoul into the know- 
ledge of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked up 
from it. South, 
PERTiNA'c1oUS1 Y.adv. |[ from pertinacious, ] Ob- 
ſtinately; ſtubbornly. 

They deny that freedom to me, which they pe- 
tin:1cioufly challenge to themſelves. A. Charks. 
- Others nave ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the 
evil of uffliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it; and 


þ*r tmacicafly maintaining that afflictions are no real 


T ullotjon. 


evils, but only in imagination. 


Manny who live upon their eſtates cannot fo | 


To PERTAIN. v. 2. | per tinto, Lat. | To belong; 


A cheveron or rafter of an houſe, a very ho- 


King, becauſe it put to a mechanical rofeſ- 
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Metals ue ity reſiſt all tranfmutation; and 
though one would think they were turned into a 
different ſubſtance, yet they do but as it were lurk 
under a vizard, Ray. 

PERTIN A CIT. 19 [ prrtinactay Lat.] 

PtRTiSA'ciousxtss, ſj from pertin.cious.] 

1. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. 

In this reply, was included a very groſs miſtake, 
and if with perciracity maintained, a capital errour. 

Brawn, 

2. Reſolution; conſtancy. . 

PERTINAC V. . /. | from pertinax.] 

1. Obſtinacy ; ſtubboruneſs; perſiſteucy. 

Their pertinacy is ſach, that when you drive 
them out of ong, form, they aſſume another, 

D 


pps 
It holds forth the prrtinacy of ill fortune in pur- 
ſuing people into their graves. L'Fftran;e. 


2. Reſolution; ſteadjneſs ; conſtancy. 

St. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and pertizocyg 
till ſhe obtained relief. Taylzr. 

PE /xRTINENCE.] . J. [from ,, Latin. 

PRCRTIN HN. S Juſtneſs of relation to the 
matter ia hand ; propriety to the purpoſe; appo- 
ſiteneſs. 

I have ſhewn the fitneſs and prrtin-rcy of the 
apottle's difcourſe to the perſons he addreſſed to, 
whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, and 
did not talk at random. Bentley, 

PE'RTINENT. adj. ¶ pertinens, Latin; pertinert, 
French. | 

t. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the 
purpoſe ; nut uſeleſs to the end propoſed; appo- 
lite; not foreign from the thing intended. 

My caution was more pr t1nent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shak-/p. Coriolanus. 
I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and 

converſation in books, what I thought pertinent t.. 
this buſineſs. Bacon, 

Here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will 
by and by find it porter nes Ba on. 
I he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books, 
that would reach all the particulars of a man's be- 
haviour 3 his own ill-faſhioned example would 
(poll all. Locke, 

2. Relating ; regarding; concerning. In this 
ſenſe the word now ufed is pertaining. 

Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing perti- 
nent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the more 
willingly to incline their minds towards that 
which the fentence of fo grave, wiſe, and learned 
in that faculty ſhall judge moft ſound. Hooker, 

PURTINENTLY. adv. | from prriinext.] Appo- 
ſitely ; to the purpcſe. 

Be modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy 
betters, ſpeaking little, anſwering pertinently, not 
interpoſing without leave or reaſon. Taylor. 

PERTINENTSESS. #. . [from pertinent.] Appo- 
ſiteneſs. | Dick. 

Prari'xvaENT. adj, ¶ Per tingens, Lat.] Reach- 
ing to; touching. Die. 

PU/RTLY. ads, [from i.] 

1. Briſkly ; ſmartly. 

I find no other difference betwixt the common 
town-wits and the downright country fools, than 
that the firſt are p--2/y in the wrong, with a little 
more gaiety ; and the laſt neither in the right nor 
the wrong. Tepe. 

2. Saucily ; petulantly. 8 

Yonder walls, that front your town, 
Yond towers, wi.ole wanton tops do buſs the 

clouds, 

Muſt kiſs their own feet. 

When you p:-:ly raiſe your ſnout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hibernian aſſes, 

For ſheer wit, and hu uf paſſes. 

PE/RTNESS. u. /, [from pert.] 

1. Briſk folly ; faucineſs ; petulance. 

Dullneſs delighted e, d the lively dance, 
Rememb'ring the herſelf was ps1tn;/s once. Pepe. 
2. Petty livelineſs: ſpritelineſs without force, 

dignity of ſolidity, 

There is 1:1 Shaſteſbury's works-a lively perrneſs 
and a parade of: literature; but it is hard that we 
ſhould be bound to admire the reveries. / utts. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Swift. 
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Pear sfIENT. adj. [ periran/ierr, Lat.] Paſfing; 
D:&. 


over. . 
To PERTU/RB. A 
To PERTU'R 1 AE. v. 0. | perturbo, Lat.] 


1. To ditquiet; to ditturb; to deprive of tran- 


quility. 

Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit. Shakeſpeare, 

His wattiag fleſh with anguiſh burns, 

And his p:rturb:d foul within him mourns. Kd. 

2. To ditorder ; to confuſe ; to put out of re- 
gularity. 

They are content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, 
rather tun p the publick peace. A. Charles. 

The inſervient and brutal faculties controul'd 
the ſuggeſtious of truth; pleaſure and profit over- 
ſwayiag the inttructions of honeſty, and ſenſuality 
perturbing the reaſonable commands of virtue. Bro. 

The acceihon or ſeceſlion of bodies from the 
earth's ſurface poriwb not the equilibration of 
either hemiſphere. Brown. 

PEKTUKBA'TION. . / Per tur batio, Lat. Per- 
tur ation, French. ] 

1. Diſquiet of mind; depriyation of tranquility. 

Love was not in their looks, either to God, 

Nor to each other: but apparent guilt, 

And ſhame, and Pe · turbation., and deſpair. Altan. 

The ſoul, as it is more immediately and ſtrongly 
affected by this part, ſo dotli it maniteſt all its paſ- 
ſions and perturbations by it. Ray on Creation. 

2. Reſtleſſneſs of pailions. 

Natures that have much heat, and great and 
violent deres and perturbation', are not ripe for ac- 
tion, till they have paſſed the meridian of their 
years. Bacon's LVs. 

1 Di ſturbance; diſorder ; confuſion; commo- 
tion. 

Although the long diſſentions of the two houſes 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 
Perturt ations ard calamities. n. 

4. Cauſe of diſquiet. 

O poliſh'd perturbation / golden care! 

That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 

To many a watchful night: ſleep with it now, 

Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Shak jp. H. IV. 

5. Commot on of paſlions. 

Reſtore yourſclves unto your temper, fathers ; 
And, without p-r:urb-tion, hear me ſpeak. B. J. 
PerxTuknA'TOUR, . ſ. | protubator, Lat. pirtaur- 

baterr, Fr.] Raiſer of commotions. 

PexTu's8D, adj. | pertuſut, Latin.] Bored; 
punched ; pierced with holes. 

Pr ros tox. A. /. from prrtiſur, Latin. ] 

1. The act of piercing or punching. 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates's 
time, was by ſtabbing or pertu/ion, as it is periormed 
in horſes. LArbathnot. 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An empty pot without earth in it, may be put 
over a fruit the better, if ſome few pins, be 
made in the pot. Bacon. 

To PERVA DE. v. a. | parvods, Lat.] 

1. To paſs through an aperture; to permeate. 

The labour'd chyle per wvades tho pores 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. eee. 
Paper dipped in water or vil, the oculus mund. 

None ſtceped in water, linen-cloth oiled or var- 
- niſhed, and many other ſubſtances ſoaked in fuch 
Lquors as will intimately p-rvade their little pores, 
become by that means more tranipareat than of izer- 
wile. Ne toten (i. 

2. To paſs through the whole extenſion. 

Mater, once bergaved of motion, cannot of itſelf 
acqui:e it again, nor till it be ſtruck by fore other 
body from w ithout, or be intrinſically moved hy an 
imm terial ſcit-active ſubſtance, that can penetiate 
and perveade it. Pentley. 


What but God 


Pervades, adjuſts, and agitates the whole? Trg. 


 Parvas10N. . from pe ue. The act of 
pervading -r paſſing through. 

If futon: be mode rather by the ingreſs ard 
tranſcurſions of the atoms of fire,tian by the bare 
propagation of that motion, with which fire heats 


PER 


upon the outſide of the veſſels, that contain the 

matter to be melted ;. both theſe kinds of fluidity, 

aſcribed to ſaltpetre, will appear to be cauſed by 

the prrva/ion of a foreign body, Hoyle. 

PE'RVERSE. adj. | prvers, Fr. fer verſas, Lat.) 

1. Dittorted from the right. 

And nature breeds 

Po verſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things. 
Milton. 

& Obitinate in the wrong; ſtubborn ; untrac- 

tahle. 

Then ſor the teſtimony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach; far worſe to hear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care 
To ſtand approv'd in figiit of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perver js. Milton's Paradj: Loft. 

To ſo por verſe a ſex all grace is vain, 

It gives them courage to otiend again. Dr yd-n. 

3- Pztulant ; vexatious; peeviſh; Cdefirous to 
crois and vex; crots. : 

O gentle Romeo, 
It thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perver/e, and fay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe : but elſe not for the world. S/. 

Pekve'rsELY, adv. | from perver/s. With in- 
tent to vex; peeviſhly ; vexatioutly ; ſpitefully ; 
croſsly ; with petty malignity. 

Men p-rver/cly take up picques and diſpleaſure- 
at others, and then every opinion of the diſliked 
perſon mult partake of his fate. Decoy of Picty. 

Men that do not porverſely uſe their words, or 
on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake 
the ſigniſicat ion of the names of ſimple * 


A patriot is a dangerous poſt, 
When wanted by his country moſt, 
Vi veſcly cones in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. 
PE«vE kSENESSe 2. . | from perverſe.] 
1. Petulance ; . peeviſhneſs; ſpiteful croſſneſs. 
Virtue hath ſome prove? ſen: j ; for the will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her per verſene/;; but ſhall tee her gain d 
By a far — . Milton's Paradije Left. 
The perwerſeneſs of my fate is ſuch, 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


When a friend in kindneſs tries 
To thew you where your error lies, 

Con iction does hut niore incenſe ; 
Perver jensjs is your whole defence. 

2. Perverſion; corruption. Not in uſe. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours 
or tyrants; for they are as often eitibliſhted as 
lawful potentates; but of ſome pervoſencſs and 
defection in the nation itſelf. H.ucon. 

Penve'rS10N. 2. ſ. | prrvearſien, Fr. from per- 
ver/-.] Ihe act of perverting ; chai.ge to ſomething 
wor le. 

Women to govern men, ſlaves freemen, are 
much in the ſame degree; all being total iolati- 
ons and perverfrans ui the laws of nature and na- 
tions. luca 

He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are fo 
far from diſliking popery, that the hopes of enjoy- 
ing the abby lands would be an eſtectual inciternent 
to their por verſion. Swift. 

FERrvVE'RSITY. . ſ. pe vit, Fr. from fe- 
ver/c. | Ferverſeneſs; crofliel-. 

What firange perver /ity is this of man! 

When 'twas a crime to taſte th inlightuing tree, 

tie cd rot thin his hand retran. Norris. 
. To FERVERT. v. a. [ev Lat. perva tir, 
Fr 


Swift . 


1. To diſtort from the true end cr purpoſe, 
Initeadl of good they may work il, and porter; 
inſtice to extreme injuſtice. Spenſer Seo Ireland. 
If thou feeſt the opprethon of the poor, aud vi- 
olent perverting et juſtice ina province, muryel-not: 
| Ecchaſ. v. 8. 
tf then his providence 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt he to porvertithatendss 
Aud out of good ſtill to find means of evil. An. 


&. | be eafily perverted. 


He has pervrted my meaning by his vloffes} 
and interpreted. wy. words into b.:ſrhemy, o 
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which they were not guilty, Dryden. 
Porpbyry n wrote a volume to explain this 
cave of the nyi1j.'.5 with more piety than judg- 
ment ; and another perion has perverted it into ob- 
ſcenity ; and both allegorically. Biere. 
We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, 
ti J we take care that it is not pu verted by their 
education. LA. 
2. To corrupt; to turn from the right ; oppoſed 
to convert, which is to turn from the wrong to 
the right. 
The heinous and deſpiteful act 
Ot Satan, done in Par:d.te, and how 
tle in the ſerpent hal perverted Eve, 
Her huſband the, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. Alias Par. Lof.. 
The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of 
Corftantinople, in perverting and corrupting the 
moſt pious Emperor Valens. IFat rl ind. 
PEkvE'& TER. z. . | from pervert.) 
t. One that changes any thing from good to bad; 
a corrupter. 
Where a child finds his own parents his per- 
deter, he cannot be ſo properly born, as damned 
into the world. - South, 
2. One who diſtorts any thing from the right 
purpoſe. a 
He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had 
need be well ſatisfied about the ſenſe he gives it, 
leit he incur the wrath of God, and be found a 
perverter of his law. Selling dect. 
PEtve'kTIBLE. adj, { from pervert.] That may 
Ainſworth. 
PER VICA'CIOUS. adj. ¶ parvicav, Lat. I Spite-- 
fully obſtinate ; peeviſhly coutumacious. 
May private devotions be efficacious upon the - 
mind of one of the moſt pervicacious young crea- - 


tures ! Clariſſa. - 
Gondibert was in fight audacions, 
But in his ale moſt pervicactn;, Denham. 


Pexvica'ciousLy. adv. | from Icacigus. 
With fpiteful obſtinacy. en L 

Prxvica/ciorsx45s. nf ¶ pervicacio, Lat... 

Pervicacity. from pervicw ious. |Spites - 

Priavicacy. ful obſtinacy. 

PE/RVIOUS. adj. | prvizs, L.] P 

1. Admitting patſage ; capable of being per-- 
meated. 

The Egyptians uſed to fay, that unknown dark - 
nels is the firſt principle of the world ; by dark-- 
neſs they mean God, whoſe ſecrets are per viows to 
no eye. 

Leda's twins 

Con ſ icuous both, an both in act to throw 

Their trembling Lances brandliſh'd at the foe, . 

Nor had they mits'd ; but ne to thickets fled, 

Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not per vita to the 
ſteed. / Wy dun. 

Thote lodged in other earth, more lax and per -- 
21943, decayed in tract uf time, and rotted at letigth, 

: Wadward, 

2. Pervading; permeating. IT is ſenſe is not 
proper. 

What is this little, agile, per viout fire, 

This ftutt 'r ing motion which we call the mind? 
, Heier. 

Pe'xvIouSNESS. . . [from ferviews.] Quality 
of admitting a paſſage. 

de per wiouſneſs of our receiver tn a body much: 
more ſubtile taan air, proceeded partly from the 
looſer texture of that glaſs the receiver was made 
of, and partly from the enormous heat, Which 
015-4 che pores of the glais. Beyle. 
i here will be found another difference beides + 
thit of fervi9uſneſs. Held. W Flynt of Spec h. 

Feau'rs. nj. | porque, Fr.] A cap of falſe 
hair; a periwig. 

put bim on a linea cap, and his prrate over 
that. * m. 

7 PP E. v. a. [from the nous. ] To dreſs. 
in adſcititious hair. -” 
| PErv/KEMAKER:» . . [Cube and br.] A. 


maker of perukes; a wigmaKkere 0 x 
Pzav'SAL,. 


Taylor * 


| 
| 
[ 
: 
| 
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P:ntaAln /. {from poof. ] Ahe ak of read- 
-A0.% bs 

As pieces of miniature mutt be allowed a cloſer 

inſpection, fo this treaty requires apptication in 


Abe pe. . W aodrard. 
It upon a new perfil you think it is written in 
the very ſpiru af the ancieut+, it deſerves your 
care, and is cable of being improved. terbury. 
75 PERU'SE. . a. [ and V. 
7. Io read. | | 
Pn: this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 
The treaſon. Shat-ipiare's Richard II. 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 


_ Neyntly ſet apart an hour in à day to e thoſe 


Pet 1310s, Bron. 
Capetully obſerve whether he taſtes the diftin- 
oF ec iihing pe: feclions or te \p<c:itick qualit es of 
tne antiior whom he poi . ed trjon's Spectator. 
2. To obierye ; to examine. 
| I hear the encmy ; 
Out ſome light hoviemen, aud priſe their wings. 
| Shak pre. 
| I've peru her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are fo miogled, 
That they have caught the king. Shak: pen e. 

Myſclf 1 then prii'd, and limb by limb 
Sarvey'd. Milton's Par. of. 

- Prkt's rr. 3. / [from prciſe.} A reader; exa- 
miner. 

The Cifficulti”s and heftations of every one 
will be according to the capacity of each pruſer, 
and as his penetration into nature is greater or 
less. | Wor dwward., 

PEs&1E. n. . 

Pelade is a motion a horſe makes in raiſing or 

4iiting up his forequarters, keeping his hind 48s 
upon the ground without {tirring. a. Di. 

Pe'ssArvy, . [. hire, Fr.] Is an oblon? 
form of medicine, made to thruſt up into the 
uterus upon ſome extraordinary occaſions. 

Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a P, 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. 

Arbuthnct. 


PEST. ». /. [e, Fr. pftii, Lat.] 


1. Plague; peſtilence. 
Let fierce Achilles 


The god propitiate, and the 2% aſſuage. Pepe. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deitructive, 
At her words the helliſh j/? h 

Fordore. Miltn's Paradiſe Loft. 
Of ail virtues juſtice is the beſt; 

Valour without it is a common fg. IFallcr, 


The p-// a 1irgin's face and boſum bears, 
High on her crown a rifing ſake appears, | 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs. 


; Pope. 
To Pe'5 TER. v. a. [er, Fr.] 
I. To diſturb; to perplex; to haraſs; to tur- 
anvil. | 
| Who then ſhall blame 
His fed ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within hun does condemn 
Itſelf for being there. Shok:ſpeare's Macbeth, 
He hath not fail'd to p us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Se. 
We are fed with mice and rats, and to this 
end the cat is very ſerviceable. More againſl Atheiſ. 
A moltitude of ſeribblers daily p:fer the world 
v-ith theirinſaterable ſtuff. ryden 
They did ſo much p-fcr the church and delude 
the people, that contradictions themſelves ailerte« 
by Rabbies were equally revered by them as the in- 
$a!lible will of God. South, 
At home he was purſu'd with noile ; 
Abroad was per by the boys. 
2. Toencumber. 7 
Fitches and peaſe 
For g rig too much on a hovel they lay. Tr. 
i ue people crowding near within the fed 
room. Drayton, 
Confui'd and pferd in this pinfold here, | 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. M:/tcn. 
P's TIER. x. . {from peſizr.] One that peſ- 
ters or diſturbs. 


ps £60U5, adj. [from Fate. ] Encumbering ; 


Swift, 


cemberiome. 


PET 


In the ſtatute agaipſt vagahonds note the diſlike 
the parliament had of gaoling them, us tat whicl 
was chargeable, ler aus, and of no open ex7: Ee. 


Baton Ilia „14 


P:'s rnovs®, n. /. [from t and Lonſc. A. 
hoſpital for perions infected with the plague, 

PesTiearvuis. adj. i from e, Lat.] 

1. Peſtrottive; miſchievous. 

Such is thy audaciuus wickedneſs, 

Thy l-ul, ./ "rows and Grilentions pranks, 

The very infauts prattle of thy pride. SHA. 
You, that have diſcovered ſecrets, and made 

ſuch p/if-rous reports of men nobly held, muſt 

die. Shak-fpecrc. 

2. Peftiiential ; malignant; infectious. 

It is caſy to conceive how the ſteams of „fe- 
ru, bodies taint the air, while they are alive n 
not. £1 Uut! nt 

Pr”$TILENCE. . ſ. | feſilence, Fr. pefſlil nic), 
Lat. | Plague; peſt; contagious diſtemper. 

The red pr/i/ence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. Shak ſpeave. 
When my eves beheld Olivia firſt, 

Mcthougl:t the purg'd the air of prſ/i/-nce. SH . 
Pr“sTILEN T. adj. | teffilent, Fr. peflilens, Lat. 
1. Producing plagues ; malignant. 

Great ringing of bells in populons cities diſſipateth 
þ ſtilent air, which may be from the concuffion of 
the air, and nut from the found. Pacm': Nat, II ſi. 

Hoary moulded bread the folders thruſting upon 
their ſpears railed a-2inſt King Ferdinand, who 
with ſuch corrupt and pf7 z: bread would feed 
them. Kwllcs. 

To thoſe that dwell under or near the equator, 
a perpetual ſpring wauld be a moſt peſtil. nt and 
inſupportable ſummer. Btley, 

2. Miſchievous ; deſtructive. 

Tiere is nothing more contagious and peſilent 
than ſome Kind of harmony; than ſome nothing 
wore ſtrong and potent unto good. Hoster. 

Which precedent, of /etilent import, 

Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 
The world abounds with iet books, written 

againſt this doctrine. - dSwift's MiſcelJanics. 

2. In ladicrous Janguage, it is uted to exagge- 
rate the meaning of another word, 

One prjtilent tine, 

His beard no bigger though than thine, 

Walked on before the reſt. Suckling. 
PESTILEN1TIAL. adj. | peſti en ial, Fr. prſtilins, 

Latin. 

1. 9 of the nature of peſtilence ; pro- 
ducing peſtilence; infectious; contagious, 

Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, infect 
the maſs of blood, and lay the foundation of fi- 
lential fevers. Wordward, 

Fire involy'd 

In p;filntial vapours, ſtench and ſmoak. Addiſon. 
2. Miſchievous ; deſtructive ; pernicious, 

If government depends upon religion, then 
this ſhews the pcftilential deſign of thoſe that at- 
tempt to disjoin the civil and eccleſiaſtical . er 

outh, 

Pr's TILENTLY. adv. [from prſiilent.] Miſe 
chievouſly ; deſtructively. | 

Px5TILI A TION. . , | Peſtillum, Latin.] The 
act of pounding or breaking in a mortar, 

The beſt dizmonds are comminuble, and ſo far 
from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto 
Þeſlillition, and refiſt not any ordinary peſtle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

Pz'sTLE, u. .. | Peſtilum, Latin.] An inſtru- 
ment with which any thing is broken in a mortar. 

What real alteration can the beating of the 700. 
make in any body, but of the texture of it. Locle. 

VU pon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act 
as the gte and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PesTLE of Pork, n. ſ. A gammon of bacon, 

Ainſtunr th. 

Pr r. »./. [This word is of doubtful etymology ; 
from deſpit, Fr. or impetis, Lat. perhaps it may be 
derived ſome way from petit, as it implies only 
a little fame or fret. ] 

1. A light paſſion; a light fit of peeviſhneſs. 

55 If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance ſeed on pulſe, 


| 


PET 


Drink the c!car Cream, and nothing wefr but 


freezc, 
Th all-giver would be unthankt, would be une 
prai, d. ttm, 


If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, 
our next buſineſs is to take e at the refuſal. 

ILL flrange; 

Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be 
thrown up in a tet, nor whined away in love, 

| Collier. 

They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 

And ſend the godiy in a pet to pray. Por-. 

2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and brought 
up by band. A cade lamb. { Probably from 
7 tits little. | See Peart. Hanmer, 

PTA L. =. ſ. D talum, Latin. 

[+1115 a term in botany, fignifying thoſe fine 
coloured leaves that compoſe the flowers of all 
plus: whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into mo- 
nopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf; 
[ripetalous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, when 
they conſiſt of three, five or many leaves. Quincy, 

P&TALOU 5. ad. | from pct.] Having petals. - 

» 

3 1. /. | Petar d, Fr. petardo, Italian. 

A petard is an engine of metal, almoſt in the 
ſhape of an bat, about ſeven inches deep, and 
about five inches over at mouth ; when charged - 
with fine powder well beaten, it is covered with 
a madrier or plank, bound down faſt with ropes, 
running through handles, which are round the 
rim. near the mouth of it: this petard is applied to 
gates or barriers of ſuch places as are detigned ta 
be ſurprized, to blow them up; they are alſo uſed 
in cowtermines to break through into the enemies 
galleries. Mittary Dittionary. 

'Tis the ſport to have the engineer | 
Hoiſt with his own fear. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

Find all his having and his holding, 

Reduc'd eternal noiſe and ſcolding ; 
The conjugal perard that tears 
Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibra:, 

Pe rE/CnAL, adj. [ from pctechi c, Latin. ] Peſti- 
lentially ſpotted. 

In London are many fevers with buboes and 
carbuncles, and many p-tcchial or ſpotted fevers. 

At buthrs;. 

Pe/TER-WwoORT. . ſ. [ Aſcyren.] A plant. 

PE'TIT. adj. French. ] Small; inconſiderable. 

By what ſmall petit hints does the mind recover 
2 vaniſhing notion ? a South, 

PETITION, ». /. [ petitio, Latin.] 

1. Requeſt; intreaty ; ſupplication ; prayer. 

We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petition; 
incident and very material in cauſes of this nature. 

coder. 
a My next poor prtition 
Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women. Shakeſpeare. 

Let my life be given at my petition, and my peo- 
ple at my requeſt. Eftber, vii. 3. 

Thou didſt chooſe this houſe to be called by thy 
name, and to be a houſe of prayer and petition for 
thy people. 1 Mac. vii. 

We muſt not only fend up pctirions and thoughts 
now and then to heaven, but muſt go through all 
our worldly buſineſs with a heavenly ſpirit. Law. 

2. Single branch or article of a prayer, 

Then pray'd that ſhe might till poſſeſs his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part ; 
This laſt petition heard of all her pray'r. Dryden. 

To PETYT10N. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſo- 
licit; to ſupplicate. . 

You have petition'd all the gods 
For my proſperity. Shak:ſpeare Coriolanut. 

The mother petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow up- 
on them the greateſt gift that could be given. Add. 

PET! TIONARILY. adv. | from petitienary.] By 
way of begging the queſtion, 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens, and we may reaſonably conclude a 
right and left laterality in the ark of Noah. 

Browne 

PETITION ARv. adj. | from petition. 

t. Supplicatory; coming with petitions. 

Pardon the p:nuiiongr y countrymen, 2 


PET 


It is our baſe petitionary breath 
That blaws 'em to this greatneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

2. Containing petitions or requeſts. 

Petitimary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as are 
in themſelves impotent, and ſtand in need of re- 
lief from others. , Hmter. 

1 return only yes or no to queſtionary and peri- 
tionary epiſtles of half a yard long. Swift 

PeTrTIONER. n. . | from paitim.] One who 
offers a petition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it 
will pleaſe the pus. weil to dehver them into 
your own hand, let your ſecretory firſt read them, 
and draw lines under the material parts, H. on. 

What pleaſure can it be tu be encumbered with 
dependences, thronged and ſurrounded with pe- 
titianers ? | Seauth, 

Their prayers are to the reproach of the Pi- 
timers, and to the confuſion of vain defires. LHA. 

His woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb peil of grief. Dryden. 

The Roman matrons preſented a petition to the 
fathers ; this raiſed ſo much raillery upon the pe- 
fitioners, that the ladies never offered ta direct the 
_ lawgivers of their country. Addiſor. 

P+r'/TIToORY. adj. | petitoriusr, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] 

Petitioning ; cluming the property of any thing. 

Ainſworth, 

Pr'/rak. 3. /. [from petra, a ſtone. } Nitre ; 
ſalt petre. See NI TRE. 

Powder made of impure and greaſy petre, hath 
but a weak emitſion, and gives but a faint 2 

19Wr. 

The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent 
cracking, and covered to prevent the falling in of 
any thing, that might unſeaſonably kindle the pe- 
4 Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called 
pctre-ſalt, when refined /a/t-petre, Hooch d. 

Prrar'sc tr. adj. Cee, Lat.] Grow- 
ing ſtone; becoming ſtone. 

A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped 
down a pcteſcert liquor, which oſtentimes before 
it could fall to the ground congealed. Boyle. 

PETRIFA'CTION. . . | from peirefio, Lat. 

1. The act of turning to ſtone ; the Nate of be- 
ing turned to ſtone. 

Its concretive fpirit has the ſeeds of 3 
and gorgon within itſelf. rown. 

2. That which is made ſtone. 

Look over the variety of beautiful ſhells, p-7r1- 
Yaions, ores, minerals, ſtones, and other natural 
curioſities. Cheyne, 

PesTRIFA'cTIVE. adj. [from petrifacio, Latin. ] 
Having the power to form ſtone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the 
lapideſcences and petri active mutation of ys 

Y WR. 

PeTRIFICA'TION. 3. | petrificatior, Fr. from 
penify. | A body formed by changing other mat- 
ter to ſtone. 

In theſe ſtrange etriſcationt, the hardening of 
the bodies feems to be effected principally, if not 
only, as in the induration of the fluid ſubſtances 
of ar. egg into a chick, by altering the diſpoſition 
of their parts. Hoyle 

PE TA“T Ick. ad. | petrificus, Lat.] Having the 
power to change to ſtone. 

Winter's breath, 
A nitrous blaſt that ſtrikes perriſick death. Savage. 
The aggregated foil | 
Death with his mace ,. cd and dry, 
As with a trident, fmote. Mien Parodije Loft. 
12 PR/TRIT Y. v. a. [Een Fr. petra and fro, 

t. 

15 To change to ſtone. 

A few reſemble 5-rified wood. Waidward. 

2. To make callous ; to make obdurate. 

Sciiiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the He- 
brews, as a kind of e crime, which in- 

duces inderotion. Decay of Pizty. 

Thoug?: their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, 
yet every act of ſin ma νj apnroaches to 


ca Piety. ö 


Full in the nudſt of Eucke wp a oaccs 


And petrify a genius to a dunce. 4 ope- 


— 


PE- 


Who ftifle nature, and fubſiſt on art, 
Who coin the face, and p-trify the heart. 
To I't'TRIFY. v.n To become one. 
Like Niobe, we marble grow, 
And perrify with grief. Dryden. 


PrTROL, 

PeTRO'LEV Me. } v. . [petrole, Fr.] 

Petrol or prtraltum is a liquid bitumen, black, 
floating on the water of ſprings. Wuadward. 

Pe/TRONEL. nf. [ p trinal, Fr.] A piſtol; a 
ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. 

And he with petronel uplieav'd, 
Inſtead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 
The gun recoil'd as well it might, Hadibras. 

Pe'TTICOAT. . .. ¶ petit and coat.] The lower 
part of a woman's drefs. 

What trade art thou, Feeble ?»A woman's 
taylor, fir.-Wit thou make as many holes in an 
enemy's battle, as thou haſt done in a woman's 


petticoat ? Shakeſp. 
Her feet beneath her Petticoat, 

Like little mice, ſtole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light. Suckling. 


| virtues are generally thewn in petricouts. Adi an. 

| To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 

We truſt th' important charge, the petticoat ; 

Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 

Though ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with rib of 
whales. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

PeTT1ro'CGER, . . | corrupted from petti- 
vogucr ; petit and wogucr, Fr.] A petty ſmall-rate 
lawyer. 

The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented peti- 
| voguers get, under the ſweet bait of revenge, more 
plentiful proſecution of actions. Cart Survey, 

Your pettifopgers damn their ſouls 
To ſhare with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibras. 

Conſider, my dear, how indecent it is to aban- 
don your ſhop and follow pecti ſoggers; there is 
hardly a plea between two country eſquires about 
a barren acre, but you draw yourſelf in as bail, 
ſurety or ſolicitor. Artuth, Hiſt. 42 Bull. 

Phyſicians are apt to deſpiſe empyri law- 
yers pettifeggers, merchants pedlars. Swift. 

Pe'TT1INESS. . . | from petty. ] Smallnets ; 
littleneſs ; inconſiderablenets ; unimportance. 

The loſſes we have borne, the ſubjects we 
Have loſt, and the diſgrace we have digeſted ; 

To anſwer which, his pettine/; would bow under. 
Shuk:ſp. 
Pe'TT154. adj. [from pet ] Fretful ; peevith. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their inno- 
cence z | 
They're froward, petiih, and unus'd to 3 
. Creech, 

Pe/TTISHNESS. . . [from peiti/h.] Fretful- 
neſs v peeviſhneſs. 

Like children, when we loſe our favourite 
pl:ything, we throw away the reſt in a fit of pe- 
tiſhn-(s, Collier. 
" P#'TT1TOEs. . ſ. [potty and te.] 

1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 

2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew ſo in love with the 
wenches ſong, that he would not ſtir his pt tees, 
till he had both tune and words. Shak. Hint. Tale. 

PETTO. . J. | Italian. ] The breaſt ; figura- 
tively privacy. 

PETTY. adj. ¶ petit, Fr] Small; inconſide 
rable: inferiour ; little. 

Wehen he had no power; 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy. Shak ſ. Corielanus. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the 
dog-killer ; when, as in time of infection, ſome 
petty fellow is ſent out to Kill the dogs. Bac. N. Hl. 

It importeth not much, ſome petty alteration © 
difference it may make. Baca. 

Will God mcenſe his ice 

For ſuch a petty treſpaſs? Million. 
From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, 
Like peity princes from the fall of Rome. Penh. 

They believe one only chief and great God, 
which hath been. from all eternity; who when he 


propoſed to make the world, made fur other goes 


Yang. 


It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the | 


| pewter mine. 


F H 


of a principal order; and after, the fun, moon 


aud ſtars, as petty gods. Stilling fleet, 
By all I have read of putty commonwealths, as- 
well as the great ones, it ſeems to me, that a free 


people do of themſelves divide into three powers. 
Swift. 
Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. Adtifor. 


Can an example be given, iu the whole courſe 
of this war, where we have treated the Pattie 
prince, with whom we have had to deal, in fo 
contemptuous a manner ? Swift. 
PET Tov. nf. [ grupbalium minus.} An herb. 
- Ainſworth, 

PE rULANCE. Inf. | petulance, Fr. petulantiay. 

P:'ruLaxcy. J Lat. ] Saucineſs; peeviſhneſs ; 
wantonneſs. 

It waz excellently ſaid of that philoſopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our 
mouth, to reſtrain the pe of our words. 

Ben Jonſan. 

Such was others etaluncy, that they joyed to ſee 
their betters ſhamefully outraged and abuſed. 

| King Chart 7. 

Wiſe men knew that which looked like pride 
in ſome, and like petulumce in others, would, by 
experience in affurs and converſation amongit. 
men, be in time wrought off. Claendon.. 

However their numbers, as well as their inſo- 
lence. and perverſeneſs increaſed, many inſtances. 
of p-tu/2ncy and ſcurrility are to. be ſeen in their 
pamphlets. Sift. 

There appears in our age a pride and perubiney 
in youth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of their 
fathers and teachers. Mit.: Logichs 

PE'rCLAST. adj, { petulans, Lat. petulint, Fre] 

I. Saucy; perverle. 

If the opponent ſees victory to mcline to his 
fide, let him ſhew the force of his argument, with-- 
out too importunate and patalu demands on an- 
ſwer. art.. 

2. Wanton. 

The tongue of a man is fo petulunt, and his 
thoughts ſo variable, that one ſhould nat lay too 
great ſtreſs upon any preſent ſpeeches and opi- 
nion. Spe tator 
Pe 'TULANTLY. adv. [from 8 With 
petulance ; with ſaucy pertneſs. 

Pew. v. J. ¶ pe, Dutch. ] A feat incloſed in a- 
church. 

Wen Sir Thomas More * as lord chancellor, 
he did ufe, at maſs, to fit in the chancel, and his 
lady in a peru. a Bacon 

Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches at churci:, a man and his wite- 
would fill a whole peru. Ad. li ſan. 

She decently, in form, pays heay'n its due; 
And makes a civil viſit to her peru. Yung. 

Pe/'wer . , [mit, Dutch, warncdlius.] 

I. A water fuwl. - 

We reckon the dip-chick,. ſo named of his di- 
ving and littlenefs, puffius, p-wets, meawes. Carey. 
2. The lapwing. Ainſworth. 
PE'WTER. , | prart-r, Dutch. ] 

1. A compound ot metals; an artificial metal. 

+ Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus- 
of antimony, compoſe pewter. Pemberton. 
Coarſe pervter is made of finetin and lead. Nac un. 
Ihe pewter, into which no water could enter, 
became more white, and liker to ſilver, and leſs 
lexible. Ban. 

Pavter diſhes, with water in them, will not 
melt eaſily but without it they will, nay, butter 
r oil, in themſelves inflammable, yet, by their 

aoiſture, will binder melting Bacon. 

2. The plates aud diſhes in a houſe. 

The eye of the miſtreſs was wont-ta — her 
' Addiſon. 

Pe'wTERER. . ſ. [ from peeviers} A ſmith who» 
works in pcwter. 

He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with he 
etiom of a "hammer. Shut, ip. Henry IV. 

We cauſed a ſkilful tt er to che the veilet- 
n our preſence with ſoder exquiſitely... B. 

PA Xo'MEN UN- . J. dee PEVOMENOx. This: 
has ſometunes phexomens inthe plural. CK 
Au appeagance the works of natwe- 


| 
| 
| 


\ os hs. tet 


4 
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The paper wis black, and the colours intenſe | 
and thick, that the ' pharomeron might be conſpi- 


Newton: 


cudus. ©: g 
PnaakD'xA. u. ſ. L ννννν , from vw, cds, 
to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharpnets of the hu- 

mours eats away the fleſh. \ 2 
PuaGFUN ck.) adj. { phag-denique, Fr.] Eat- | 
Pu aur“ xovs. f ings corrcding. 
Phax:dowick medicmes, are thofe wiica eat away 

fungous or proud fleſh. Dit. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either 

proves eaiily curable, or terminates in a phagede- 
nous ulcer with jagged lips. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
When they are very putrid and corrofive, which . 
circumſtances give them the name of fovl piuig-d:- 
ict uicers, ſome ſpirits of wine ſhouid be added 
to the fomentation. Sharp. 
Pux'Laxx. . f. | phalary, Lat. phalango, Fr.] 

A troop of men cioſely embodied. | 

Far other u iſe tht involable ſaints, 

In cubic ali fu m, advanc'd entire 

Ia uincrable, impenetrably arm'd. Milton's Par. I. 
The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow'r, 

Cn al ſides batter'd, vet refifts hi por. Pope. 
Pia/XTASM. IE. .. Cum, Srl; phon- 
EAN Tr * 8 XA. iſ F. ut, phantafie, F r.] Vain 

and airy appearance; ſonicthing appearing only to 

imagination. 

| All the interim is 

Like aphant. ſma or a hideous dream. Shake e. 
This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in 
court 

A print jr, a monarchn, and one that makes 

8 ſport 

To the prince and his book-mates. Shakeſpeare. 
They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe 
they be but phantaſms or apparitions. Raleiph. 
If the great ones were in forwardneſs, the peo- 
ple were in fury, entertaining his airy body or 
phantaſm with incredible affection; part'y out of 
their great devot u to the honſe of York, partly 

out of proud humour. Bacon; Hen, VII. 

Why | 

Inthis infernal vale firft met ; thou call'ſt 

Me father, and that buntem call'ſt my fon. 

| Ailton. 
Aſſaying, by his deviliſh art to reach | 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Illuſions, as he liſt, phantoms and dreams. IMiitor, 
PuaxTA'STICAL. 
PHANTA'S TICK. 
Pu Ax TOM. n. /. | fhontom?, Frencli.] 

1. A ſpectre; an apparition. | 

If he cannot help believing, that ſuch things he 
ſaw and heard, he may ſtill have room to believe 
that, what this airy buntem ſaid is not abſolutely 
to be relied on. Atterbury. 

A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies; 

Strange flantoums riſing as the miſts ariſe; 

Dreadful as hermit's dreams in haunted ſhades, 

Or bright as viſions of expiring maids, Pope. 
2. A fancied viſion. | 
Reſtleſs and impatient to try every overture of 

preſent happineſs, he hunts a ph.uztm e can never 


3 See FAXTAS TICAL. 


overtake. Rogers. 
As Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſliee, 
To calm the queen, the p"ontom ſiſter flies. Pope. 


Pranisatcal, adj. from phoite.] Ritual, 
externally religious, from the ſect of the Phari- 
ſees, whoſe religion conſiſted almoſt wholly in 
Ceremonies. 

The cauſes of ſuperſtition are pleaſing and ſen- 
aa) rites, exceſs of outward and phoriſinucal holi- 
neſs, over-great reverence of traditions, which 
cannot hut load the church. Brun. 

Euifer us not to be deluded with phoriſurcal waſh- 
ings inſtcad of chriftiin reformings. Amy Chart .. 

PranmactutICAL. } adj Dag, from 

Prarwacr/urich, T Sequaxty] Relating 
to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, and prepa- 
rim of medicines. | 

Py AR /s r. . . Tegan and NN. 
One wi: +vrites uron drugs. 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the phary- 
cc, 25 an abſorbent and corghnivator of broker: 


Will chuſe aint ſtill before a hen. 


bones. - Wo:cward on Foſſils. 


PHE 


PHaRMAco'LoOcy, x. ſ. | vw and e.] The 
knowledge of dri gs and mec eines. x 

PHARMACOPO LY A. nf. | piguarty nd wake ; phor- 
cpr, Fr.] A diſpenſatory; a buok containing 
rules for the compcition of medicines 

PuarMAco'r LIST. „. ( Cgaa and mwdiw; 
phrmacepole, Fr.] An apothet.iy 3 one who ſell: 
medicines. | 

Pua/rnaacy. 2 f. from omyann, a medigine; 
phuamacis, Fr.] The art or pra reef preparin: 
medicines ; the trade bf an apo-hecary., 

Each doſe the goddels w-ighs with watchful eye, 
So nice her art in imvious pour icy. | Garth. 

Praaos. IE. . {from in Egypt. ] A light- 

Phan e. houſe; a lantern fror the ſhore 
to direct ſailors. 

He augmented and r-paired dg port of Oftia, 
built a Su or light-houfe. „ ot on Coin, 

PHarySNGo'Towy. u. ſ. {v4.45 ond e. The 
act of making an incifion inte the wind pipe, 
afed when forme tumour in toe throz: hinder: 
reſpiration. | 

Pna's ELS. u. ſ. ¶ photi, Lat.] French beans. 

x Ainſworth, 

Prna's1s. =. ſ. In the plural #baf. 5. [ phaſe, 
Fr.] Appearance exhibited by any body; 25 the 
changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheſes yet contrived, were built 
upon too narrow an inſpection of the ps of the 
univerſe. Cluwville.} 

He o'er the ſeas ſhall love, or fame purſue ; 
And other months, anoth-r p47 fis view: 

Fixt to the rudder, be ſh3ll b-1dly ſteer, 
And paſs thoſe rocks which Tiphys us'd to fear. 
Creech, 4 

Pu as x. =. ſ. [ye] Appearance; phantom; 
fancied apparition. | | 

Thence proceed many sereal fictions and phafrs, 
and chymæras created by the vanity of our own 
hearts or ſeduction of evil ſpirits, and not planted 
inthem by God. | Hommmnd. 

ParrfasaxT. u. . ſHuiſan, Fr. t baſiu nuts, from 
Ph.:/*5, the river of Cholchos.} A kind of wild 


The hardeſt to draw are tame birds ; as the 
cock, peacock, and pheaſunt, Peac hamm. 
Preach as 1 pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 
Pope. 


Pur xk. . / A companion. See FrrR. Spen. 


To PHEESE. v. 2. | perhaps to frag. ] To comb; 


to fleece; to curry. 

An he be proud with me, I'll e his pride. 

i Shakeſprarc. 

Pugxt'colr TER. . ſ. % Or ; phonicoptee 
rus, Lat.] A kind of bird, which is thus deſcrib- 
ed by Mar!:2/: N 

Dat mihi penna rubens nomen (ed lingua guliſis 
Naſtra ſapit; quid ſi garrulu lingua fore by 

He blended together the livers of guiltheads, 
the brains of pheaſants and pexcocks, tongues of 

brricyptirs, and the melts of lampres. Hatt. 

Pnr/xIX. . J. T Do pbæxiv, Latin.] The 
bird which is ſuppoſed to exiſt ſingle, and to riſe 
again from its own aſhes. 

There is one tree, the h throne ; one pheniy 
At this hour reigning there. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

To all the fowls he eems a phenix. Milton. 

Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firſt 
enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does exiſt ? Loc. 

PurtxowME/xXON. u. ſ. | geivgzncy ; hemmen, Fr. 
it is therefore often written phenomenon ; but be- 
ing naturalized, it has changed the , which is 
not in the Engliſh language, to c. But if it has 
the original plural termination m na, it ſhould, 
I think, be written with r.] 

1. Appearance ; viſible quality. 

Short- ſighted minds are unfit to make philoſo- 
phers, whoſe buſineſs it is to deſcribe, in compre- 
henfive theories, the phenomena of the world and 
ther cauſes. 2 Burnet. 

Theſe are curiofities of little or no moment to 
the underſtanding the h of nature. Newt. 

The moſt conſiderable phenomenon, belonging to 

erreſtrial bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bo- 
dies in the vicinity of the earth preſs towards 
its Centre. Bentley Sermons, 


PHI 


2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new appear- 
ance. 
PuIAL. n. ſ. [phiala, Lat. phile, Fr.] A ſmall 
bottle. 

Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole 
With juice of curſed Hebenon in 2 24. 2 

He proves his expiications by experiments ma 
with a phiz/ of water, and with globes of glaſ. fil- 
led with water. Newton. 

PUIL at AURO v. . ſ. [pac and avJgrx.| Love 
of mankind ;_ good nature. 

Sue a trantient temporary good natwe is not 


ſerves the title of moral virtue. Hd ſons 

PrrLtt/ppick. . J. [from the tnvectives of 
Demoſthenes againit Philip of Macedon.] Any 
invective declamation. - vg 

Furtolo'Gtr, n= . [p05] One whoſe 
hie {tudy is language; a grammarian ; a critick. 

Philts/ogeys and critical diſcourſers, who look be- 
void the ſhell! and obtious exteriors of things, 
will not be angry with our aarruwer explorations. 

Þrown, 

You expect, that I ſhould diſcourſe of this 
matter like a naturaliſt, not a Pe. Boyle. 

The beſt phie gers ſay, that the original word 
does not only ſignify domeſtick, as oppoſed to fo- 
reign, but alſo private, as oppoted to common. 

| Sprait's Sermons, 

Pu11.0Lo'c1caLl., adj. | from prilchbyy.] Criti- 
cal: grammatical. 

Studies, called philalogical, are hiſtory, language, 
zrammar, rhetorick, poeſy, and criticiſm. Hart. 

He who pretends to the learned proſeſſions, if 
ne doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf in hui 
matters, ſhould frequently converſe with dic- 
tionaries, Paraphraſts, commentators, or other 
criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Warts. 

Pn1tLo'LoG1sT. . f. See PulLoLoGER A 
critick : a grammarian. 

PHILO'LOGY. . /. [pane ; phil-logie, Pr.] 
Criticiſm ; grammatical learning. See PH1Lo- 
GICAL. | 

Temper all diſcourſes of pbilolgy with interſ- 
berſions of morality. Nute. 

PHtLOME TL. n. ſ. [from Philomela, changed 

PutLonr“LA. into a bird. | The nightingale. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 

And phil becometh dumb. Shakeſpeare, 

Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings, 

Or hears the hawk, when phi/omela fings? Pops, 

PLM. adj. | corrupted from feuille norte, 
a dead leaf. Coloured like a dead leaf. . 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and ano- 
ther bil, the fourth was of a pink colour, and 
the fiſth of a pale green. Addiſon. 

ParLo's0pHEME. . f. [009759] Principle 
of reaſoning ; theorem. An unuſual word. 

You will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to chil. 
dren for their benefit, and derive ſome uſeful - 
loſophemes for your own entertainment. Witt: 

puirercrnkn. n. f. [ phibſopius, Lat. pheliſ- 
phe, Fr.] A man deep in knowledge, either mo- 
ral or natural. : 

Many found in belief have been alſo great pi 
ſophers. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 

The philo/opher hath long ago told us, that ac- 
carding to the divers nature of things, ſo muſt the 
evidences for them be; and that *tis an argument 
of an undiſciplined wit not to parte amy > 

| 14 15 

They all our fam'd philofpphers defie, ; 
And would our faith by Nor of reaſon try. Dryd. 

If the philofophers by fire had been fo wary in 
their obſervations and fincere in their reports, as 
thoſe, who call themſelves pbilo/ophcrs, ought to 
have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here 
about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

Adam, in the ſtate of innocence, came into the 
world a philsſopber, which ſufficiently appeared by 
his writing” the natures of things upon their 
names; he could view effences in themſelves, and 
read forms without the comment of their reſpect. 
ive properties. South, 


PuiLo's0PHERS fone, n. ſ. A ſtone dreamed of 
| | by 


4 


that ph:/anthy opy, that love of mankind, which le- 


_ 


PHI 
ey atchemiſts, which, by its touch, converts baſe 


metals into gold. 
. That ſtone 
Phibophers in vain ſo long have ſought. Milton, 
PiH1LoSO'PHICK. adj, | philoſopbigue, Fr. 
* Pr1Loso'tHicaL. I from ptibbſophy.] 


t. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a philo- 
ſopher ; formed by philoſophy. 

Others in virtue plac'd felicity : 

The ſtoick laſt in phily/ophict pride 
By him call'd virtue; and his virtuous man, 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeſſing. Milton. 
Ho could our chymick friends go on 
To find the 2 ſtone. Prior. 

When the ſafety of the publick is endangered, 
the appearance of a pbileſpbical or affected indo- 
lence muſt ariſe either from ſtupidity or perfidi- 
ouſneſs. Addiſon's Frecboliler. 

2. Skilled in philoſophy. 

We have our philoſophical perſons to make mo- 
dern and familiar, things ſupernatural and cauſe- 
leis. Shakeſpeare. 

Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative 
knowledge, built on abſtracted reaſonings about 
his nature and effence, ſuch as pee minds 
often buſy themſelves in, without reaping from 
thence any advantage towards regulating their 
paſſions, but practical knowledge. Atterbury. 

3- Frugal ; abſtemious. 

This is what nature's wants may well ſuffice : 
But fince among mankind ſo few there are, 

Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
Fil mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dry. 

Pu1Loso'PHICALLY. adv. [from philoſophical. ] 
In a philoſophical manner ; rationally ; wiſely. 

The law of commonweales that cut off the right 
hand of malefactors, if phi/o/opbically executed, is 
im partial; otherwife the amputation not equally 
punitheth all. en. 
No man has ever treated the paſſion of love with 
ſo much delicacy of thought and of expreſſion, or 
ſearched into the nature of it more pbilaſapbically 
chan Ovid. Dryden. 

If natural laws were once ſettled, they are ne- 
ver to he reverſed ; to violate and infringe them, 
is the ſame as what we call miracle, and doth not 
ſound very phils/ophically out of the mouth of an 
atheiſt, Bentley" s Sermons. 

To Pu1Loso'PHIZE. v. a. [ from philoſophy.) To 
play the philoſopher ; to reaſon like a philoſo- 
pher ; to moralize ; to ſearch into nature; to en- 
quire into the cauſes of effects. 

Qualities occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be fo to us; 
and we muſt not philoſophize beyond ſympathy and 
antipathy. . Glanville, 
- The wax philophized upon the matter, and 
finding out at laſt that it was burning, made the 
brick ſo hard, caſt itſelf into the fire. L'Efrange, 

Two doctors of the ſchools were philoſopbizing 

upon the advantages of mankind above all other 
creatures. L' Eftrange, 
Some of our phib/ophizing divines have too much 
exalted the faculties of our ſouls, when they have 
maintained, that by their force mankind has been 
able to find out God. Dryden. 

PHILOSOPHY. . f. [ philopophic, Fr. plil o- 
pbiag Latin 

1. Knowledge natural or moral. 

T had never read, heard, nor ſeen any thing, I 
had never any taſte of phil-/ophy nor inward feel- 
ing in myſelf, which for a while I did not call to 
my ſuccour. Si 


Hang up ede 1 
Unleſs phi/ſophy can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a-town, reverſe a prince's doom, 
It helps not. Shakeſpeare. 
The progreſs you have made in phi/»/ophy, hath 
"enabled you to benefit yourſelf with what I have 
written. Digby. 
- 2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which natural 
effects are explained. 

We ſhall in vain interpret their words by the 
notions of our philoſophy, and the doctrines in our 
ſchools. ; Locks. 

3. Reaſoning ; argumentation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Vain wiſdom all aud falſe ph. 


ment muſt de corrected, 


PHL 


of the man. 


To Pur'L TER, v. a. from the noun.] To 
o love. 

Let not thoſe that have 
witched by this. 


therefore, if it be written at 
The face, in a ſenſe of contempt. 


letter. 


from Pblebotomy.] To let blood. 


intentions. 
Phlebotomy 


Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, 


r. The watry humour of the 
ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs. 
Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 


He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 


Our criticks take a contrary extreme, 


Let melancholy rele ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood or phlegm, 
It makes no diff rence in the caſe 
Nor is complexion honour's place. 
2. Water among the chymiſts. 


wine, is not burnt b 
phl-gm of the liquor defends the cloth. 


magogue, Fr.] A purge o 


mours. 


evacuate it. 


Fr. from phlegm. ] 
1. Abounding in phlegm. 


per for phlegmatick people. 
2. Generating p 


Milton. 


generations. 


neareſt to the copious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by 

1 : Harvey 
PHLEGM. ». J. [py ; phlegme, Fre] 

body, which, 

when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce 


His decifionis are the judgment of his paſſions 
not of bis reafon, the pbr{-/ophy of the finner not 


Rogers. 


The courſe of ſciences read in the ſchools. 


HVLTER. *. . [53 philtre, Fr.] Some- 
thing to cauſe love. 
The melting Kiſs that fips, 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 


This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You need not fear a philter in the draught. Dryden. 

A pvi/ter that has neither drug nor enchantment 
in i, love if you would raiſe love. Addiſon. 


charm 


repudiated the more 
inviting ſins, ſhew themſelves philtered and be- 
Government of the Tongue. 
PH1z. x. /. | This word is formed by a ridicu- 
lous contraction from poyfiogmimy, and ſhould 
„bo written pb. 


His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 
As if being a traitor had alter'd his i. Stepney. 

PuLtzo'TOMIST. . . | phiebatomifie, Fr. from 
i and 7r/4w.] One that opens a vein ; a blood- 


To PHLEBO'TOMIZE. v. 4. [ phlebotomiſer, Fr. 


The frail bodies of men muſt have an evacua- 
tion for their humours, and be phlebotomized. 

Howel's England's Tears. | { 

PHLEBO/TOMY. ». /. [ e, pat, Y-, 

vena, and Tr ; phlebotomic, Fr.] Bloodletting ; 

the act or practice of opening a vein for medical 


is not cure, but miſchief ; the blood 
ſo flowing as if the body were all vein. Hotyday. 

Although in indiſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in pblebotomy to their ſitua- 
tion, yet, when the heart is affected, it is thought 
as effectual to bleed on the right as the left. Breton. 


come 


And write with fury, e 
common. 


Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire; 
His precepts teach, but what his works inſpire. 


They judge with fury, but they write with ph gn. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


A linen cloth, dipped in common ſpirit of 
the flame, becauſe the 


Boyle. 


PLN“ O N mo — 
milder „ 1UpPpot- 


ed to evacuate phlegm, and leave the other hu- 
The pituitous temper of the ſtomachick fer- 


and phlegmagogues muſt 


Fhyer. 


e 
PuLECMA'TICK. adj. Derry pbl-gmatique, 


The putrid yapours, though exciting a fever, do 
colliquate the phl;-gmatick humours of the 2 

ey. 

Chewing and ſmoaking of tobacco is only pro- 

5 2 


hlegm. 
A neat's foot, I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and pH 
hadirations, comtinye bei bus ig Kbemſelves and 


S: 


| 


| 3. Watry. by 
by means of its 


PHR i. 


Spiri of wine is inflammable 
oily parts, and being diſtilled often - from ſalt of: 
tartar, grows by every diſtillation more and more 


temper, if any leading member has more fire than 
comes to his ſhare, it is quickly tempered by the. 
coldneſs of the reſt. Adcifon. 
Who but a hutband ever could perf 
His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, 
For any phl-gmatick deſign of ttate. FC 
PHLE'GMOS, n. . | payporr] An inflamma- 
rion ; a burning tumour. | 
_ Phlgmen, or inflaramation is the firſt degenera- 
tion from good blood, and neareſt of kiu to it. . 
PuLzt'CMoxovs, adj. [from ph.] Inflam- 
matory ; buraing. | 
It is generated ſecondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a H .- or axdematick tumour. 
| Harvey. 
PuLEME. n. J. ſtrom phlebotoms, Lat.] A 
fleam, ſo it is commonly written; an inſtrument 
which is placed on the vein and driven into it with 
a blow ; particulaily in bleeding of horſes. 
Puros Tow. n. ſ. ¶ M from 9. 
1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 
2. The inflammable part of any body. 
Fno'x1CKs. 2. /. [from pw] The doctrine of 


PhHonoea/mP TICK. adj, [$wh and d- h. 
Having the power to inflet b turn Ao mn 
and by that to alter it. 


The magnifying the ſound by the polyphoniſms 
or repercuſſions of the rocks, and other phono- 
campeick objects. Der ham. 
PHo'sPHOR, 
Pro's pPHokUus. 25 (phoſphorus, Lat.] 
1. The morning ſtar. a 
Why fit we ſad when phoſphorus ſhines ſo clear. 
5 
2. A —— ſubſtance which, expoſed ws 


. | air, takes 


Phoſphorus is obtained by diſtillation from urine 
putrified, by the force of a very vehement and 
long continued fire. Pemberton, 

Of lambent flame you have whole ſheets in a 
handful of pboſphor. Aadiſon. 

Liquid and ſolid phoſphorus ſhow their flames 
more conſpicuouſly, when expoſed to the air. 

Cn. 

PaRASE. . / [Naeig.] : 

1. An idiom ; a mode of ſpecch peculiar to a. 
language. 

2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech. 


Now mince the ſin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſes 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbad it. D. yd u. 
To few the Lord, and depart from evil, are 


Thou ſpeak'ſt 
In better phraſe and matter than thou didſt. Sat 
To PuxAs g. v. a. [from the noun.] to ſtile; 
to call ; toterm. 


Theſe ſuns, 
For ſo they phraſe them, by their heralds chal- 
leng 


The noble ſpiri mo : _ = nn 
PukaSEo/LoGY. 1. fc ¶ ig and Mus 
1, Stile ; diction. | . 
The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the 
leaſt conception of à itile, but run out in a flat 
phrſeulogy, often mingled with barbarous terms. 


Swiſt's Miſcellames, 
2. A phraſe book. 4 


1ſworth, 
PurENt'T15. n. /. [ Fgetrig.] Madneſs ; inflam- 
mation of the brain. 


It is atowed to prevent a phrenitis. Wiſcman. 

abe gte. « [ efenſladg; phrenetique, Fr.] 

PBH Tick. ; inflamed in the brain; 
frantick. 

Phreneticks imagine they ſee that without, which 

vor IL N* 33 2N their 


aqueous and polcgmatich. Newton: - 
4- Dull; cold; frigid. | 
As the inhabitants are of a heavy rats." 
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_ "their imagination is affected with within. ws 
What ſtrum, what porenetick mood, 

Makes you thus layiſh of your blood. MHudibras. 
The world was little better than a common 

fold of phrenticks and bedlams. Wadward. 
PHRE'NSY. a. /. {from gearing; F engſie, Fr. 

whence, by contraction, phrenſy. | Madneſs ; fran- 

tickneſs. This is. too often written fenay.] See 

FRENZY. 


Many never think on God, but in extremity of | 


fear, and then perplexity not ſuffering them to be 
idle, they think and do as it were in a phreniy. 
C 1 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Milton. 
Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the delu- 
fon, the phr-nſy were more innocent; but luna- 
tic ks will need be kings. Decay of Piety. 
Pbrenſi of inflammation of the brain, profuſe 
hemorrhages from tlic noſe reſolve, and copious 
bleeding in the temporal arteries, Arbathmt. 
PaTurs!cal. adj. N; pb ue, French ; 
from pithi/ich, | \Waſtin -. 
Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of 


the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth und..ub.edly | 


impell the patient into a phtiu/ical conſumption. 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 

PHTHLUSICK. . , [p34 ; phty/ir, French. ] 
A conſumption. 

His diſeaſe was a phrhifick or aſthma oft incur- 
ring to an orthopnea. Harvey on Conſum. 

Parur's:s. 4. ſ. [Mei] A conſumption. 

If the lungs be wounded deep, though they 
eſcape the firtt nine days, yet they terminate in a 
phth;/i; or fiſtula, Wiſeman, 

ParitalcrEtRY. u. ſ. [prraxmgm ; phylactere, Fr.] 
A bandage on which was inſcribed ſome memo- 
rable ſentence. | 

The philuerics on their wriſts and foreheads 
were looked on as ſpells, which would yield them 
1mpunity for their diſobedience. Hammond. 

Golden ſayings, 

On large f5ylaferies expreſſive writ, 

Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty d. Pri. 

Pav's1CAL. adj. | phyſique, Fr. from phylick.] 

1. Relating to nature or to natural philoſophy ; 
not moral. | 

The phyficel notion of neceſſity, that without 
which the work cannot poſſibly be done; it can- 
not be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, that 
they are thus neceſſary. Hammond, 

I call that phyſical certainty which, doth depend 
upon the evidence of ſenſe, which is the firſt and 
higheſt kind of evidence, of which human nature 
is capable. Wilkins. 

To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of na- 
ture and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer wrought 
in his allegories, what a new ſcene of wonder may 
this afford us! - -” 1. Path 

Charity in its origin is a ca and neceſſary 
conſequence of the principle of re- union. Cheyne. 

2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing : as, a 
phyſical treatiſe phyfieal herbs. 

3. Medicinal; helpful to health. 

Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? Shakeſp. Julius Cee 
The blood I drop is rather phy/ical 
Than dangerous to me. Shakeſp. Coriul. 
4. Reſembling phyſick : as, a pbyſſcul taſte. 
Pu ꝰstcAH UN. adv. | from phyſical. 

1. According to nature; by natural operation: 
in the way or ſenſe of natural philoſophy ; not 
morally. 5 

Time meaſuring out heir motion, informs us 
of the periods and terms of their duration, rathe: 
than effecteth or phyſically 1 the ſame. 


rown's Vilgar Errour . | 
The outward act of worſhip * confiderec | 


phyſically and abſtractiy from any law, and ſo it 
depends upon the nature of the intention, and 
morally, as or evil: and ſo it receives its de- 
nomination from the law. Stolling fle-! 

Though the act of the will cornmanding, and the 
* 2& of any other faculty, executing that which is 


ſo commande d, be phyficolly and in the preciſe na-. 


PHY 
from-one entire, free, moral agent, may paſs for 


one and the ſame action. South's Sermons. 
I do not ſay, that the nature of light conſiſts in 


ſmall round globules, for I am not now treating 


phyſically of light or colours. Locke. 
2. According to the ſcience of medicine ; ac- 
cording to the rules of medicine. 
He that lives phyfically, muſt live miſerably. 
Cheney. 


. Cheney 
Puvs “IAN. n. ſ. [ phyſicien, Pr. from cl. 
One Who profeſſes A art of healing, Safe] 
Truſt not the phy/ician, 

His antidotes are poiſon, and he lays 

More than you rob. Shakeſ. Timon of Athens, 

Some phyſicians are ſo conformable to the hu- 
mour of the patient, as they preſs not the true 
cure of the diſeaſe; and others are ſo regular, as 
they reſpect not ſufficiently the condition of the 
patient, Bacon Eſſays. 

His gratulatory verſe to King Henry, is not 
more witty than the epigram upon the name of 
Nicolaus, an ignorant phy/ician, who had been the 
death of thouſauds. - Peacham of Poary. 

Taught by thy art divine, the ſage ply/ician 
Eludes the urn; and chains, or exiles om 

rior. 
PHY'SICK. . J. [pv7&v, which, originally ſig- 
nifying natural philoſophy, has been transferred in 
many modern languages to medicine. ] 

1. The ſcience of healing. 

Were it my buſineſs to underſtand ht, would 
not the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in 
the hiſtory of diſeaſes and their cures, than eſpouſe 
the principles of the iſts, m iſts, or 
chymiſts. Locke. 

2. Medicines; remedies. . | 

In itſelf we deſire health, phy/ick only for health's 
ſake. Hooker. 

Uſe phy/ick or ever thou be ſick. Eccluf. xviii. 

Prayer is the beſt phy/ick for many melancholy 
di.caſes. 

He ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair 
Draws phie from the fields in draughts of 

vital air. ; Dryden. 

As all ſeaſons are not proper for phy/ich, ſo all 
times are not fit for purging the body politick. 

Davenant. 

3- [In common phraſe.] A purge, 

The people uſe pH, to purge themſelves of 
humours. a Abbet's Deſct, Mold. 
To Puy's1cx. v. a. | from the noun.] To purge; 
to treat with phyſick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in phyſicks pain. Shakeſp. 

It is a gallant child ; one that indeed pbyficks the 
ſubjeR, makes old hearts freſh, — 7 

Give him allowance as the worthier mau; 

For that will phy/ick the great myrmidon 

Who broils in loud applauſe. Shakeſprare. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, 
as well as phy/icked with pleaſure. IL Eftr unge. 

Paysico/THEOLOGY, . ſ. [from phyjico and 
theabgy. | Divinity enforced or illuſtrated by natu- 


ral philoſophy. 
| PayS10'GNOMER. } n. ſ. | phyfononifte, Fren. 
' PivS1o/cxoOMIST. S from h.] One 
who judges of the temper or future fortune by the 


features of the face. 


Digonjus, when he ſhould have been put to 


death. by the Turk, a . b e, wiſbed he might 
nt die, becauſe he would iow much diſſention 
among the Chriſtians. Þ-achem. 


Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a | 
Hog ar.d fortune-teller, foretold, by looking 


on them, the time of their deaths whom thoſe pic- 

tures repreſented. Dryden. 
Let the phyſiognomfts examine his features. . 
PaHy$S16GNO'MICK. adj. ſ prowywparixac; from 
Puy$S10GNoMo'xick, I fhy/ognomy, ] Drawn 

from the contemplation of the face; converſant in 

contemplation of the face. 

' PHYSIO'GNOMY. . J {for phyſfognomony ; 

p,, ph n i, French | 

1. The act of diſcovering the temper, and fore- 

2 the fortune by the featui es f the face. 

In 


diſcaver 


of the mind 


ture of things diſtinct, yet morally as they proceed 


2 


Pac ham. 


of their types or letters. 


dar, the lineaments of the body | 


PIC 


which diffimulation will conceal, or diſcipline will 
ſuppreſs. Bacon. 
2. The face; the caſt of the look. 
The aſtrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven's phy/iognomy. Cleavcland, 
They'll fiad i” ti phy/ſognomies 
O' th' planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras, 
The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the 
true temper of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, 
and to make known their phy/iognomy. Dryd:n, 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and tha 
lineaments of the body, grow more plain and viſi- 
ble with time and age; but the peculiar phy/iygn:my 
of the mind is moſt diſcernible in children. tes 
Puvys10L0'G1CcAL. adj. from poyfaegy.] Relat- 
ing to the doctrine of the natural conſtitution of 
things. 
Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than 


5 ical notions. Boyle. 
. Ons GO »./. [from e Gan 
_— in phyſiology ; a writer of natural philo- 
ophy. 

PH YSIO'LOGY. . /. Ted and ** 
bogie, — The dachi es 2 
works of nature. 

Diſputing phy/ilagy is of no accommodation to 
your deſigns. Glanville, 


Philoſophers adapte ] their deſcription of the 
deity to the vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of 
mankind could not be accounted for from their 
phyſiology. Bentley. 
5 Pu vis v. u. . I ſuppoſe the ſame with fuſce. See 

us EE. 

Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome 


have ſtrings and phyſics, and others none. Locke. 
PauyTivoRous. adj. 6 voro, Lat.] That 
cats graſs or any vegetable. 


Hoary animals, with only two large foreteeth, 
are all phytivo) ous, and called the hare-kind. Ray. 
Pay To'GRAPHY, n. . [$/w and yuh. A de- 


ſcription of plants. iy 

Pur /ToLod xv. z. ſ. | $:/ky and The doctrine 
of plants ; — . iſcourſe. ow] 

PUACLE, 2. . | piaculum, Latin.] An enormous 
crime. A word not uſed. 

To tear the paps that, gave them ſack, can there. 
be a greater piaclc . nature, can there be a, 
9 e gr thing? Heawel. 

IA'CULAR» adj. | piagularis, from piaculumy 
Pic u —4 Ln , 

1. Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 

2. Such as requires expiation. 

It was piacu/ous unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the nundinz, obſerved every ninth day. 


Brown. 

3. Criminal; atrocjouſly bad. 

While we think it ſo piucu/ous to go beyond the 
ancients, we mult neceſla:ily come ſhort of genu- 
ine antiquity and truth, Glanvilles 

PU d-MATER. u. /. Lane. A thin and deli- 
cate membrane, which lies under the dura mater, 
and covers immediately the ſubſtance of the brain. 

PAN ER T. . /. (pens UVa) ts. ] 

1. A bird; the leſſer wood-pecker. Bailey, 

2. The magpie. This name is retained in Scot- 


land. 
PIA ST FR. n. ſ. De er Italian.) An Italian 
ings ſterling in value. Dic. 


coin, about five ſhi 
LILA. n. , [Italian.] A walk under a 
Ar buthnots 


roof ſupported by pil 

He ſtood unde; the piazza. 

ICA. . ſ. Among printers, a particular ſize 

It is probably ſo called 

from having been firſt uſed amang us in printing 
the pye, an old book of liturgy. 

ricaro'os. . /. | from picare, Italian.) A 
1 hber ; a plunderer. ' 

Corfica and Majorca in all wars, have been the 
acſt; of picarmons. Temple's Miſcels 

PIC AGE. »n. . | piccagium, low Latin. ] Money 
drags wand eee 
n 


| To Pick. D. d. [ picken, Dutch. 
1. Toccul!; to chuſe; to fi to glean; to 


; 


jo here and there. It has commonly o _ 


Pele 


it when it implies ſelection, and i when it means | 
taſual occurrence. picked Pia ſallad. 


Tunis fellow pick: up wit as pigeons peas. Shake/. 
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Yon are not to waſh your hatidy, till you have 
Ky 
Piguer, Fr.] To plerce; to firike Wich a 


6. 
He hath ict d aut un act, ſharp inſtrument. 


Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 


Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, 


Falls into forfeit, Shaksſ. Meaſ for Meſure, * ſmear it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual 


: Trutt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence yet Ida welcome; 


And in the modeſty of fearful duty fcratching 'or picking with na 


of the ſtrong waters will not mature it. Bacon. 
In the face, a wart or fiery 2 heated by 
will terminate 


I read as much, as from the rattling tongue corroſive. Wiſemen. 


Of ſaucy and audacions eloquence. Shale. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more 


6. To ſtrike with bill or beak ; to peck. 
The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens 


than the hutt itſelf ; and when men are ingenious of the valley ſhall pick out. Proverbs, XXX. 17. 


in picking ot circumſtances of contempt, they do 


7. [Picare, Italian. ] To rob. 


kindle their anger much. acen. The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my 
| The want of many things fed him with hope, [pocket pick ; this houſe is turn'd bawdy-houſe, 
that he ſhoul! out of theſe his enemies diſtretſes |they pick pockets. Shakeſpeare. 


iA ſome fit occaſion for advantage. Anol!.i"s Hiftory. 


They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the 


They muſt pic me ut with ſhackles tir d, word conſcience is uſed only as an inſtrument to 
To make them ſport with blind activity. Milton. [pick it. Sath, 


What made thee pick and chuſe her out, 
T' employ their ſorceries about ? Hadibras. 


8. To open a lock by a pointed inftrument. 
Did you ever find 


How many examples have we ſeen of men that |That any art could pick the lock, or power 
have been pichd up and relieved out of ſtarving Could force it open? Denham. 


neceſſities, afterwards conſpire againſt their pa- 
Lrons. 

If he would compound for half, it ſhould go 
hard but he'd make a ſhift to pict it up. L. 2 
A painter would not be much commended, who 


9. To Pick a bole in one”; coat. A proverbial ex- 


L' Fftrange. \preffion for finding fault with another. 


To Pick. v. . | 
1. To eat flowly and by ſmall morſels. 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking? is thy palate ſore 


mould pick out this cavern from the while Zneids ; That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar? L 


he had better leave them in their obſcurity, Dryd. 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower 
that which they find moſt proper to make —P J. 
ryan. 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he New 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them 
to himſelf. Lack-. 
He aſked his friends about him, where they bad 


2. To ds any thing nicely and leiſurely. 
He was too warm on picking work to , 


But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym'd and rattl'd, all was well. 


Pick. =. . [ pique, French. ] A tharp- Joint 


iron tool. 
What the miners call chert and whern, the f 


Picked up ſuch a blockhead. Addiſ.z. I ſtone- cutters nicomia, is ſo hard, that the pick, 
The will may pit and chuſe among theſe ob-{will not touch it ; it will not ſplit but irregularly. 


jects, but it cannot create any to work on. Cheyne. 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe pi. her way, 


Woodward on Fal. 
Pi/cxAPACK. adv. [from pack, by a redupli- 


Above her ankte roſe the chalky clay. Gay. cation very common in our language. ] In manner 
Thus much he may be able to i t out, and wil- of a pack. 


ling to transfer into his new hiſtory ; but the reſt 


of your character will probably be dropped, on farms, arid carries the other a pickapack upon her 
A of the antiquated ſtile they are delivered thoulders. LER- ange 


Swift. 


. if 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, made to cut but pi ; an axe with aſharp point. 


Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 


Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, [inches long, ſharpen 
and flat-headed 


Your love of pleaſure, our defire of reſt. Pope. 
2. To take up; to gather; to find induſtriouſly. 
You owe me money, Sir John, and now you 


In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her 


Pi'cxAaxt. . /. | pick and a. An axe not 


Their tools are a 4 of iron, ſeventeen 
at the one end to peck, 
at the other to drive iron wedges. 
Care's Survey of Cornwall. 
I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as 


deep 
pick a quarrel to beguile me of it. SH . Il. IV. | As theſe poor pickax's can dig. Shake. Cymbeline. 
As when bands 


It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not 


without the King's privity, who had him all the [Of pioneers, with ſpade and pickaxe arm'd, 
time of his flight in a line; and that the king did |Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 


this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. Bacon, 


PrexBACK. 4 {corrupted perhaps from pict- 


They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as [pack.] On the bac 


to their neighbours; for there's not one circum- 
ſtance in nature, but they ſhall find matters to 


ick a quarrel at. L' Eftrange. 
N Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. 
Thomſon, 


As our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pictbact on the old, 
Much farther off. Hudibras. 
Pi'cxtD. adj. | piguey Fr.] Sharp ; ſmart. 
Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, that the 


She has educated ſeveral poor children, that {jay may not ſettle on it. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


were picked up in the ſtreets, and put them in a 
way of honeſt employment. Law. 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or noxious, 
by gleaning out either part ; to clean by picking 
away filth. 
For private friends: his anſwer was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of muſty chaff, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is 
dangerous to pick one's ears whilſt he yawneth ; 
for that in yawning, the minor parchment of the 
ear is extended by the drawing of- the breath, 


To Pick AR. v. a. | piccare, Italian. ] 
1. To pirate; to pillage ; to rob, Hinſworth, 
2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh. 
No ſooner could a hint appear, 
But up he ſtarted to picker, 
And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 
When he engag'd in controverſy. Hudibias. 


1. One who picks or culls. 

The picker: pick the hops into the hair-cloth. Mor. 
2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 
With an iron picker clear the earth out of the 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | hills. Mortimer. 


He pi and culls his thoughts for converſation, 
by ſuppreſſing ſome, and communicating others. 


Addiſon. plant, from which pikes are fab 
4. To clean, by gathering off gradually any rated. 


thing adhering. 


P1/cKERSL. 2. /. [from pike.] A ſmall pike, 


Pic/xEREL-WEED. . 1 ay A water 


d to be gene- 
The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh wa- 


Hope is a pleaſant permeditation of enjoyment ; ters; they are bred, ſome by generation, and ſome 


as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done not; as of a weed called pi. berei- cr, aaleſs Gof-: 
picking a bone. More. ner be miſtaken. 


Wal or 


2 


ting his hand privately into the pocket or 
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Pcxiy. „. , Cy Dutcb. ) 

1. Any Kind of talt liquor, in which fleſhi or 
ather ſubſtance is preſerved. Pl 

Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in 
brine, Smarting in ling'ring pictle,  Shateſpeare. 

Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit and kept in picH ; 5s 
whiting and mackerel. Carew rSarvey of Cu. 

He inſtructs his friends that dine with him ia 
the oeſt pickle for a walnut. Addiſon's Specmntor. 

A third fort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtrin- 
gent ; as capers, and moſt of the common prekles 
prepared with vinegar. Atbuthnot on Altme:att 6. 

2. Thing kept in pickle. 4 

3- Condition; ſtate. A word of contempt and 
ridicule. 

How cam'ſ thou in this ,t ? Sbaleſpearr. 

A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore 


eyes; his way was to dawh em with ointments, 


and whilſt ſhe was in that pic, carry off a ſponu. 
| L Eftrayge. 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pickle, 
F'en fits him downs. Swift's Miſcell.owes. 
_ PYerLE, or pigbeel. a. ſ. A ſmall parcel of land 
incloſed with . which in ſome countries is 
called a fig. . " Phillipk 
To Pick EB. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To preſerve in pickle. 

Autumnal cornels, next in order ſery'd, | 
In lees of wine well pick” and preſerv d. Dryden. 
They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 
The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall pic you. Dry. 

2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing 
bad: as, a pick/cd rogue, or one conſummately 
W o. , [ pick: and Gerving.] A 

PrYcxteurfaing. . . | pickle and herria. 
jack-pudding ; a — a zany: . 
oon. . 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, with- 
out horſe or pict{eberring, lie ſnug in a garret. Spec. 
The picklcberring found the way to ſhake ham, 
for upon his whiſtling a country jig, this unlucky 
wag danced to it with ſuch a variety of — 7 
that the countryman could not forbear ſmiling, 

loſt the prize. Addi ſan u Sp:Qator. 

Pi/cxLock. . .. [pick and bck.]. 


1. An inftrumeat NG. ine bad 


| without the key. 


We take him to be a thief too, Sir; for we 
have found upon him, Sir, a ſtrange pick/oct. 

: Shakeſpear 
<= Scipio having ſuch a pickthet, would ſpend 
many y ears in battering the gates of Carthage. Hr. 

It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the a; pick 
lock that opens the way into all the cabinets. L Ess. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe the power- 
ful Betty or the argu f picthet, or Vulcan * 
at his forge, and ſtamping the queen's image on 
viler meta n Arbutbnots 
2. perſon picks locks, 
r 1 and perbit, or pan. 
Platons. A thief who ſteals, by put: 
e. 
1 think he 1s not a Hehe, ſe nor a horſeſtealer. 
_ . Shakeſpraxdy, 
It is reaſonable, when Eſquire South is loſing 


his money to ſharpers and pickpocets, I ſhould lay 
of my honeff i 


out the fruits 


induſtry in a law ſuit. 
Ai, but bat: Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
Vickp:chets and highwaymen obſerve mo juſ- 


tice among themſelves. -"  Beiitley's Sermons. 


His fellow pickpurſe, watching for a job, 
Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob. . 
If a court or country's made a job, 
Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. Pee. 
Prcx Too ru, =. .. ¶ pick and v92tb.] An inſtru- 
meat by which the teeth are cleaned. 
If a gentleman leaves a pickzoath caſe on the table 
after dumer, look upon it as part of _— 
wth 
plex THANK, 2. , [ pick and thank.] An otti- 
cious fellow, wh does what he is not deſired; 
whiſpering paraſite. | 
pen Many tales devis'd, | 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiting pickrbants and _ neiyſmongers. Shah 
* N 2 | 


uſually weep. 
Ik nothing will ſatisfy him, but having it under 
my hand, that I had no deſign to ruin the compa- 


this rhyme for an expoſition. 


do greatly pity it. 


PI E 


With plcafing tales his lord's vain ears he fed, 
A fiatterer, a pickthank, and a lyer. Fairfax 

The buſineſs of a prekebank is the bafeſt of offices 

LE /lrang 

Tf he be great and powerful, ſpies and pick:hark 
generally provoke him to perſecute and tyranniz: 
over the innocent and the juſt. Souti 

Pic r. nf. | pichis, Lit.] A painted perſon. 
Four neighbours would not look on yuu as men, 
But think the nations all turn'd pics again, Le 


PicTo'xiAL. adj. | from pictor, , Produced 


by a painter. A word not adopted by other 
writers, but elegant and uſeful. 
Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, which 
fill up empty ſpaces in maps, as many pictorial in- 
ventions, not any phyſical ſhapes. Brown. 
Pi'cTURE. . . | piftura, Lat.] 
1. A reſemblance of perfons or things in co- 
OU!'Ss 
lad. um, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Voucliſaſe me yet your picture for my love, 


Ihe iu that is hanging in your chamber. Shit 
P:#4rs and ſhapes are but ſecondary objects. 


and pleaſe or diſpleaſe but in memory. Buco 
Devouring what he ſau ſo well Jefign'd, 


Ne with an empty pitue fed his mind. 


was taken when their father fell in love with her. 
| ay. 
2. The ſcience of painting. 
2. The works of painters. 
' Quintilian, when he ſaw any well-expreſſed 
image of grief either in picture or ſculpture, would 
Mottos. 


ny of pi rure-drawers, I do hereby give it him. 
£2 3 Siilling fleet. 
4. Any reſemblance or repreſentation. 
Vouchſafe this pi.7:re of thy ſoul to ſee; 
*Tis fo far good, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 
It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repreſentation or pure, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locks. 
To PrcTrRt. o. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. 
I have not ſeen him ſo ictar d. Shakeſp. Cymbel. 
He who cauſed the ſpring to be p:2urcd, added 


It is not allowable, what is obſeryable of Ra- 


tact Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen is pifured 


1 our Saviour waſhing his feet on her knees, 
which will not conſiſt with the ſtrict letter of the 
text. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw 
the pifure of 2 friend having a blemiſh in one eye, 
would pi?zre only the other fide of his face. South, 

2. Torepreſent. 

All filled with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many 
wretched carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do 
dut hear it from you, and do picture it in my mind, 


8 Aer. 
Fond man, 7 2 

See here thy picur'd life. en ſar' i Winter, 

T: PUDDLE. .. [This word is obſcure in its 

etymology ; Sauer derives it from picciolo, Italian; 

or petit, Fr. little; Mr, Lye thinks the diminutive 

of the Welſh eyta, to eat; perhaps it comes 

from p-dal:, for Stier gives for its primitive ſig- 
nitication, to deal in little things. 


1. To pick at table; to feed fqueamiſhly, and | 
without appetite, 


From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, 


To pid}: Bike a lady breeding. Swift's Miſcelianies. | 


2. To trifle; to attend to ſmall parts rather than 
to the main, Ainſev. 
Pprkx. n. from pidele.] . 


petite. 

2. One who is duſy about minute things. 

PI E. n. ſ. [This word is derived by Skinner from 
Lien, to build, that is to build of paſte; by Ju- 


; er derived by contraction from paſty ; if paſties, 


Deyn. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures 
cf animals ſhould be got him as can be found with 
the printed names to them. Locke. 
She often ſhews them her own pine, which 


Care's Survey. 


1. One who eats ſqueamiſhly, and without ap- 
z 


IE 


doubled together without walls, were the firſt pies, 
the derivation is eaſy from pie, a foot; as in ſome 
provinces, an apple paſty is {till called an apple 
foot. 
5 cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 
No man's pie is freed | 
From his ambitious finger. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Mincing of meat in pies ſaveth the grinding of 
the teeth, and more nouriſhing to them that have 
weak teeth. Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have 
hought more editions of his works, than would 
ſerve to lay under all their pics at a lord mayor's 
Chriſtmas. Dryden. 
Chuſe your materials right ; 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the ſurface of- your pics. Xing. 
Eat beef or pie cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. King. 
3 [ Pica, Latin.] A magpie; a parti- coloured 
bi 


Tuſſer. 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in diſmal diſcord ſung. Sal. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pre ? 
'T was witty want. Dryden. 
3- The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, as is 
ſuppoſed, from the different colour of the text and 
rubrick. | 
4. Cock and pie was a flight expreſſion in Shake- 
/peare's time, of which I know not the meaning. 
Mr. Slender, come; we ſtay for you.— 
I'll eat nothing, I thank you, Sir.— | 
—By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, 
come. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Pir/sALD. adj. | from pie. ] Of various colours; 
diverſified in colour, 
It was a particoloured dreſs, 
Of patch'd and piebald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think themſelves miſerable in a 
patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds 
to appear abroad in a picbald livery of coarſe patches 
and borrowed ſhreds. Locke. 
They are as pleaſed to hear of a piebald horſe that 
is ſtrayed out of a field near Iflington, as of a 
whole troop that has been engaged in any foreign 
adventure. | Spectator. 
Peel'd, patch'd, and picbald, linſey-woolſey bro- 
thers, | 


Grave mummers ! fleeyeleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 

others. Pope. 
PIECE. ». /. [ piece, Fr.] 

1. A patch. Ainſw. 


2. A part of a whole; a fragment. 6 
Bring it out piece by piece, Exe. xxiv. 26. 
The chief captain, fearing leaſt Paul ſhould 
have been pulled in pieces of them, commanded to 
take him by force. Aldi. 
Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie 
ſcattered in the ſea or upon the land, are they not 
manifeſt fragments and pieces of theſe greater maſ- 
ſes? Burnet. 
A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, 
that does not call to mind a picce of a Latin poet or 
hiſtorian. Addiſon. 
3. A part. a | 
It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, 
to know the laws of the land. Tillatſen. 
4. A picture. 
If unnatural, the fineſt colours are but dawb- 
ing, and the piece is a beautiful monſter at the beſt, 
Dryden, 
Each heav'nly piece unweary'd we compare, 


| Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. 


Pope. 
5. A compoſition ; performance. 
He wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume 
the honour of. Addiſon. 
6. A ſingle great gun. 
A piece of ord'nance gainſt it I have plac'd. / 
Many of the ſhips have braſs pieces, wheres 
every piece at leaſt requires four gunners to attend 
it. Ralcig b E. 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, 


did batter the mount. Xu Hiſtory of the Turks. 
| . 


ird. 2 
The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 


| 


PIE 


7. A hand gun. | 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
or is put to a picce or a pike, he maketh as worthy 
a ſoldier as any nation he meeteth with, Spenſer, 
The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, 
or of the body of the piece out of which it is ſhot, 


Cbeyns. 
8. A coin; a ſingle piece of money. 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his tranſ:orts rove; 
And Boileau, for eight hundred preces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 
9. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of a 


lawyer or ſmatterer. 

10. A. Pike. To each. 

demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that 
have eyes and ears, whether they might not have 
had only one eye and one ear a- piece. More ag. Ath, 

11. Ofa Precs with, Like; ofthe ſame ſort ; 
united ; the fame with the reſt. 

Truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix'd, f 
That all ſeems uniform and of a piece. Roſcommon. 

When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
requeſt, that his houſe and his body might be all 
of a piece. : L'Eftranze, 

My own is of a piece wvith his, and were he liv- 
ing, they are ſuch as he would have written. Dry, 

I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man 
could have invented one which had been more of 
a piece, and more depending on the ſerious part of 
the deſign. Dryden, 

Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this; _ 
Now ſhe is gone, the world is of a piece, Dryden. 

Nothing hut madnefs can pleaſe madmen, and 
a poet muſt be of a piece with the ſpectators, to 
gain a reputation, Dryden, 

To PIECE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

I ſpeak too long, butꝰ tis to picce the time, 

To draw it out in length. Shakef. Merch. of Venice, 

If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 

And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will Piece up in himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

Plant it with women as well as men, that it 
may ſpread into generations, and not be pieced from 
without. Bacon, 

2. Tojoin; to unite. 

3. To Pix e cut. To encreaſe by addition. 

He pieces out his wife's inclination ; he gives her 
folly motion and advantage. Shakeſpeare. 

Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is 
worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 

To PIECE. v. n. {from the noun. ] To join; to 
coaleſce ; to be compacted. 

The cunning prieſt choſe Plantagenet to be the 
ſubject his pupil ſhould perſonate; becauſe he 
was more in the preſent ſpeech of the people, and 
it pieced better and followed more cloſe upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet's efcape. Bacon. 

PI EC ER. u. /. | from piece. ] One that pieces. 

Pix cEI ESS. adj, | from picce.] Whole; com- 
pact; not made of ſeparate pieces. 

In thoſe poor types of God, round circles; ſo 
Religion's ty pes the picce/cſs centers flow, N 
And are in ail the lines which all ways go. 
Donne. 

Pix cEMEAL. adv, [pice and mel; a word in 
Saxon of the ſame import.] In pieces; in frag- 
ments. 

He ſtroke his helme, full where his plume did 


ſtand, 
On which it pisce- mel brake, and fell from his 
unhappy hand. Chapman, 


And caſt it in the ſea. Denham. 

I'll be torn piecemeal by a horſe. | 
Ere I'll take you for better or worſe. Hudibras. 
Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtem- 
pers, tv die by piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs 
or onſumptions. Youth, 
Viecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that; 
Glean on and gather up the whole eltate. - Pope. 
IKCE> 


Why did I not his carcaſs piecemeal tear, 


* 
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PIE 
Pir/crMEaAt, adj, Single; ſeparate; divided. 


Other blaſphemies level ; ſome at one attribute, 
ſome at an : but this by a more compendious 
impiety, ſhoots at his very being, and as if it 
ſcorned theſe piecemeal guilts, ſets up a ſingle mon- 
ſter big enough to devour them all. Gov. of the To. 

Stage editors printed from the common piccemea/ 
written parts in the play houſe. Pope. 
: P ny v. adj. [from pic.} Variegated; partico- 

oured. 

They deſire to take ſuch as have their ſeathers 
of pied, orient and various colours. Abbot. 

All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Sbateſ. Merch. of Venice. 

Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues. Bacon. 

The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallantly to ſee, 
The wing of a pied butterfly, 


I trow 'twas ſimple trimming. Drayton. 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 


Pie/pxess. u. ſ. | from pied. ] Variegation ; 
diverſity of colour. 
There is an art, which in their pi:<e/s ſhares 
With great creating nature. Shak. Winter's Talc. 
Pit'tED. adj. Perhaps from prelcd, or bald; 
or 2 or having ſhort hair. 
iel d prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
—I do. Shatkeſp. Hen, Vi. 
_ PrerownER cart, n. from pi d, foot, and 
Poulilre, duſty.] A court held in fairs for redreſs 
of all diſorders committed therein. 
Pi ER. ». /. [ pierre, Fr.] The columns on which 
the arch of a bridge is raiſed. 
Oak, cedar and cheſnut are the beſt builders, 
for pier; ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, _ eim. 
in. 
The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to 
ſhore, and uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pi-r. 
Hayw nd. 
The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, is of the 
Tength of fix hundred and twenty-two Engliſh 
feet and an half: the dimenſions of the arches 
are as follows, in Engliſh meaſure ; the height of 
the firſt arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſ- 
tance between the prers ſeventy-two feet and an 
half; in the ſecond arch, the diſtance of the pier: 
is one hundred wid thirty fe t; in the third, the 
dHiftance is one {.undred and nine feet; in the 
fourth, the diſtance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
To PIERCE. v. a. | prrcer, F = 
1. To penetrate ; to enter; to force a way into. 
Stec d thre-tens ſteed in high and boaſtful neigh- 
ings. 
Piercing th nigat's dull ear. Sh:+ef. Henry V. 
The love of money is the root of »11 evil; which 
while ſome co cted after, they have prevced them- 
ſelves through with many forrows. 
With this fatal ſword, on which I dy'd, 
JI pierce her open'd back or tender fide. 
The glorious temple Mall ariſe, 
And with new luſtre pic the neighd'ring ſkies. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


2. To touch the paſſions: to affect. 
Did your letters p#i--- the queen; 
She read them in my preſenc-, : 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd-down. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
To Pikact. v. . 
1. To make way by force into, or through any 
thing. 
Her ſighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt ; 
Her tears will pierce into a mai ble heart. Shak 
There is tha ſpeaketh like the pr-vcings of a 
fword ; but the tongue of the wiſ⸗ is health. 
Provert., Xii. 18. 
Short arrows, called ſprights, without any other 
heads, ſave wo d Harpened, were diſcharged out 
of muſkets, and would prez through the ſides of 
ſkips, where a bull-r would not pierce. Bacon. 
2. To ſtrik ; to move; affect. 
Say, ſhe be mute, and wil! not ſpeak a word; 
Then I'll commend her votubility ; 
Ant ſ>» ſhe uttere:h pe i eloquence. Shake/. 
3. To enter; to Give as into a ſecret. | 
She would not pics further into his meaning, 


| 


1 Tim, vi. lo. cote 


| 


P1G 


than himfelf ſhall declare, ſo would The 
all his doings to be accompliſhed in goodneſs. Sid. 
All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraclite ; 
but our Saviour piercing deeper, giveth further teſ- 
timony of him than men could have done. Hooker. 
4. To affect ſeverely. 
They provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to 
chain up the poor. Shake 
Piz'actr. . /. [from pierce.] | 
I. An inſtrument that bores or penetrates. 
Cart, ladder and wimble, with picrſcr and = 
T WHY. 
2. The part with which inſects perforate bodies. 
The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Eng- 
liſh piercer, wherewith many flies are provided, 
proceeding from the womb, with which they per- 
forate the t:gament of leaves, and through the 
hollow of it inje& their eggs into the holes they 


have made. Ry on the Creation, 
3- One who perforates. 
Pix Kix Lx. ad», [ from pierce.) Sharply. 


Pre/«kc1NGNESS. #.}. [from piercing.] Power 
of piercing. 

We contemplate the yaſt reach and compaſs of 
our underſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs and 
piercings of its thought. 

PE TV. . ſ. | pietas, Lat. pit 4 Fr.] 

1. Diſcharge of duty to God. 

What pi-ty, pity, fortitude did ZEneas poſſeſs 
beyond his companions ? Peacham on Poetry. 

Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 

Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. Prior. 

There be who faith prefer and piety to God. 

Milton. 

Praying for them would make them as glad to 

ſee their ſervants eminent in piety as themſelves. 


2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperior relation. 
Pope's filial piety excells, 
Whatever Grecian ſtory tells. Swif?. 
Pio. ». f. ſbigze, Dutch. ] 
1. A young | or boar. 

Some men there are love not a gaping Pigs 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shake, 
Alba, from-the white ſow nam'd, 

That for her thirty ſacking pig: was fam d. Dryd. 

The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, 
lamb, rabbit and chicken. Flyer on the Hunnars. 

2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron, or 
maſs of metal melted from the ore is called, 1 
know not why, ſow-xtal, and pieces of that me- 
tal are called pigs. 

A nodding beam or pig of lead, 
May hurt the very ablelt head. Pope. 

To P16. v. a. | from the noun. ] To farrow ; 
to bring pigs. : 

Po RN. 1. ſ. ¶ pigzon, Fr.] A fowl bred in 
cots or a ſmall houſe : in ſome places called dove- 


This fellow picks up wit as pigrons peas. Shak. 
A turtle dove and a young pigcon. Cen, xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the pigcon had loſt a piece of her 

tail, through the next opening of the rocks row- 

ing with all their might, they paſſed fafe, only 

the end of their poop was bruiſed, Rall ig h. 
Fix'd in he maſt, the ſeather d weapon ſtands, 

The ſearfu g flutters in her bands. Dryd u. 
See the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both 

ſexes; like the outſide of a pigzor-houſe, Addi ſun. 

This building was deſign'd a model, 
Or of a p:geon-houſe or oven, 
To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Sify, 
PiN TOO T. 2, /. | grranium. } An herb. nf, 
PGEoOxXLIVERED. adj. | pigecn and liver.) Mild; 
ſoft ; gentle. 
I am pigeon/iver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter. Sbateſp. Hamict. 
Pi dalx. 2. .. In the northern provinces, a 
ſmall vetlel. | 
Piu r. old preter. and part. paff. of pitch 
Pitched ; placed; fixed; determined. Not in uſe, 
| An hideous rock is pie, : 
Of mighty Magnes ſtone, whole craggy clift, 
Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 

Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spe»/er. 

The body big and mightily pr be, 


- Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height,. 


I found him fight to do it. 


Derb. Pbyſica-Theclo y. 


PIK 


Whilonhad been the king of the field, 
And mockle maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſ. 
| Then brought ſhe me into this deſart vaſt, 
And by my wretched lover's ſide me igbe. Spenſer. 
ID, — vou = abominable tents, 

us proudly g upon your Phrygian plaigs. 8. 

When di 4 him from . 8 
Sbateſpcurc. 

Vi aufN T. . . pirmentums, Lat.] Paint; co- 
lour to be laid on any body. 

Conſider about the opacity of the corpuſcles of 
black pigments, and the comparative diaphaneity of 
white _ Boyle. 

PUowy. u. f. pig, Fr. pygmeus, Lat. w 
.] A ſmall baba, fabled to be Gilad by 
the cranes ; thence any thing mean or inconſider- 
able: it ſhould be written with a y, pygmy. 

Of fo low a ſtature, that in relation to the other, 


they appeared as pigmies. Heylyn. 
When cranes invade, his little ſword and ied 
The pigmy takes. Dryden Fuvenal. 


The criticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſ- 
cover fuch beauties in the antient poetry, as may 
efcape the comprehenſion of us pig me of a more 
limited genius. Garth. 

But that it wanted room, 

It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Sxoife, 

Pio xo T ION. a. ſ. | pirora, Lat.] The a&t 
of pledging. 

Prox. . . [pig and aut.] An earth nut. 

I with my long nails will dig thee fign«ts. Shak. 

ProsxEv. . J. [ prga, Sax. a gr. A word of 
endearment to a girl. It is uſed by Futler for the 
eye of a woman, I believe, improperly. 

Shine upon me but benignly 

With that one, and that other pigſney. Hudibras. 

Picwi'pGEox. . /. This word is uſed by Dray= 
ton as the name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant” 
word for any thing petty or ſmall. 

Where is the Stoick can his wrath appeaſe, 

To fee his country fick of Pym's difeats; 
By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 
To fuch prigzvidgcon myrmidons as they? Cleaveland. 

PIKE ». /. | picque, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp: 
Skinner and Junius. 

t. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh 
waters: Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the pike to be 
the longeſt lived of any freſh water fiſh, and yet 
he computes it to be not uſually above forty years ; 
and others think it to be not above ten years: he 
is a ſolitary, melancholy, and bold fiſh; he breeds 
but once a year, and his time of breeding or ſpawn- 
ing is uſually about the 21d of February, or ſome-- 
what later, in March, as the weather proves 
colder or warmer : and his manner of breeding is 
thus; a he and a ſhe pits will ufually go together 
out of a river into ſome ditch or creek, and there 
the ſpawner caſts her eggs, and the melter hovers 
over her all the time ſhe is caſting her ſpawn, but 
touches hernot. Waltor's Angler. 

In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and 
two pikes, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards 
there were left no fiſh, but the pit grown to a 
prodigious fize, having devoured the other fiſh: 
and their numerous ſpawn. Hale. 

The pite the tyrant of the floods. Tape. 

2. | Pique, Fr.] A long lance ufed by the foot 
ſoldiers, to keep off the horſe, to which bayonets* 
have ſucceeded. 

Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Trail your ſteel pies. Shok-jp. Coriolanzs,. 

He wanted pite; to ſet before his archers. Shak. 

They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhonlder; 
their pikes they ſtrained in both hands and there-- 
with their buckler in the left, the one end of the 
pits agaiift the right foot, the other breaſt high 
againſt the enemy. Hayward. 

A lance he bore with iron pik- ; 

Th' one half would thruſt, the other ftrike. 
Hudihras, 

3. A fork uſed in huſhandry; a pitch fork. 

A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pike to pik: them up handſome to drie. Tuſer. 

Let us rev2oge this with our pte, ere we bes» 


come rakes; for I ſpeak this in hunger for bread,, 
not for revenge. Shakeſpeare... 
. 4. Among: 


p I. 


4. Among turners, two iron 
winch any thing to be turned is faſtened, 


Eard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, | 


they pitch between the 21. oxon. 
PUR ED. adj. | pique, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated ; 
ending in a point. In Shakeſpeare, it is uſed of a 
man with a pointed beard, 
Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 
My pit-d man of countries. Shak-ſ. King John. 
Pk EMA. a. ſ. [pike and man.] A ſoldier armed 
with a pike. 
Three great ſquadrons of pitemm were placed 
dgainſt the enemy... Mollet Hiſtory of the Turks. 
PriKESTAFF. a. ſ. [pike and „aß. he wooden 
pole of a pike. 
To me it is as plain as a pita, from what 
mixture it is, that this daughter filently lowers, 
t' other ſteals a kind look. Tatler. 
Pita's T ER. n. f. [pilaſtre, Fr. piliſtro, Italian. 
A ſquare 4 n oftner 
ſet within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or a 
fifth part of its thickneſs. 
 Pilaſters muſt not be too tall and fender, leſt 
they reſemble pillars ; nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, 
leſt they imitate the piles or piers of bridges. Moi. 
Built like a temple, where pilafters round 
Were ſet. 
Ie curtain riſes, and a nee frontiſpiece is ſeen, 
Jained to the great pilaſters each fide of the _ 
Dryden. 
Clap four ſlices of pila/r on't, f 
That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 
PULCHER. . ſe ¶ M ur lus ton ſays we ſhould read 
Pilebe, which ſignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, 
meaning the ſcabbard : this is confirmed by Junius, 
who renders pilly, a garment of ſkins; pylece, 
Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia, Italian; pellis, Lat. 
1. A furred gown or caſe; any thing lined with 
fur. = Hanmer. 
Pluck your ſword out of his pilcber by the ears. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4 A fiſh like a herring much caught in Corn- 
w 
PILE. a. .. [ pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch.}] 
1. A ſtrong piece of wood driven into the 
ground to make a firm foundation. 
- The bridge the Turks before broke, by pluck- 
ing up of certain piles, and taking away of the 
planks. Kiolles. 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrength- 
ens it by driving in — oxom, 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is ſup- 
ported by wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſter- 
dam are. | Locke. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare. 
What pilis of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion ! what expence by th” hour 
Seems to flow from him! how, i' th' name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together? Shakeſpeare. 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its 
perpendicular intervals, v as brought thither all 
the metallic matter now lodged therein, as well 
as that which lies only in an undigeſted and con- 
fuſed pile. Woodward, 
3- Any thirg heaped together to be buraed. 
I'll bear your logs the while ; pray give me it, 
INI carry't to the . Shuk-ſpeare”s Tempeſt. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the 
fil» for fire great. Fekicl, xxiv. . 
In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, 
when weary of living, lay down upon their fune- 
ral pile without any viſible concern. Collier. 
The wife, and counſellor or prieſt 
Prepare and light his fun'ral fire, 
And cheerful on the pi expire. 
4. An edifice ; a building 
Th' aſcendiag pile ſtood fix'd her ſtately 1 
| lilton. 
Not to look back ſo far, to whom this iſle 
Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile. Denhan. 
The pile o erlook d the town, and drew the fight. 
| Dryden. 


Prior. 


Fancy brings the vaniſh'd files to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Miſcel, 


ſprigs between 


Did. 


Milton. i 
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No longer ſhall forſaken Thames | 
Lament his old Whitehall m flames; 

A ile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, 

Fit to invade or prop the ſkies, Sv Miſcel. 

5 A hair, Cella, Lat.] 

onder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's 

face; his left cheek is a cheek of two pe and a 

half, but his right cheek is worn bare. Shakeſp. 
. 6. Hairy ſurface ; nap. 

Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figur- 
ed; the amianthvs of parallel threads, as in the 
pile of velvet. Grew. 

7. ¶ Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 

Whom, on his haire plum'd helmet's creſt, the 

dart firſt ſmote, then ran 
Into his forehead, and there ſtucke the ſteel ie, 
making way | 
Quite through his ſkull. Chapman, 
His ſpear a bent, 

The pil: was of a horſe fly's tongue, 

Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd. Pray. Nymph. 

8. [Pile, Fr. pila, Italian.] Oue fide of a coin; 
the reverſe of croſs. 

Other men may have been, and are of the ſame 
opinion, a man may more juſtifiably throw up 
crofs and pile for his opinions, than take * up 
0. : ke, 

9. [In the plural, i.] The hamorrhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the 
humours towards that part, to procure the pills, 
which ſeldom miſs to relieve the head. Arbuthbnor, 

To PILE. v. a, 

1. To heap; to coacervate, 

The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
Is pi”d upon his faith, and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. 

Let them pull all about my cars, 

Pie ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downſtretch 

Below the beam of ſight, yet will I ſtill 

Be thus. Shakeſpeare. 

Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 
Hills pid on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 

Men pi d on men, with active leaps ariſe, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies. Adil. 

In all that heap of quotations which he has 2 
up, nothing is aimed at. Atterbur y 

All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe 
heaps of comments, which are pied ſo high upon 
authors, that it is difficult ſometimes to clear the 
text from the rubbiſh. Felton. 

2. To fill with ſomething heaped. 

Attabaliba had a great houſe p:{:4 upon the fides 
with great wedges of gold. Ab D. of the 7Forld. 

PLEATED. adj. [ pileus, Lat.] Having the form 
of a cover or hat. | 

A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells 
of ſeveral kinds. Waodward on Foſſi!s 

PYſLER, a. ſ. [from pi. ] He who accumulates, 

PricEwoRT.. z. ſ. | chelidonium mints, Lat.] A 
plant. 

To P1'LFER. v. a. [piller, Fr.] To ſteal; to 
gain by petty robbery. 

They not only ſteal from each other, but gi 
away all things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers 
as do land. Albtot. 

He would not p:/fer the victory; and the defeat 
was eaſy. Wactn's Ly. 

Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm'd round with glories, pi/f-+ cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pope. 

To PI“ r ER. v. n. To practiſe petty theft. 

Your purpos'd low correction 

Is ſuch as Laſcſt and the me: ngeſt wretches, 

For pi/f rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 

Are puniſh'd with. Shateſpeare's King Lear, 
They of thoſe marches 

Shall he a wall ſufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilf-1ing borderers. 

I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 

As a ſtray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth 

Ot piifering wolf. Milton. 

hen theſe plagiaries come to he ſtript of their 
pi fered ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 


Shak.ſp. 


L'Eftrange. 
Ev'zy ſtring is told, | 


þ 


Shak ſp. Winter's Tale. | 


P1TL 


For fear ſome rig hand ſhould make er 1d- 
* * 

PILrrAuxR. u. f. [from er.] One who 
petty things. : 

Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers ? Promote thoſe charities which remove 
ſuch peſts of ſociety into priſons and workhouſes, 

Atterbury's Sermons, 
To glory ſome advance a lying claim, 

Thieves of renown, and ft -rers of fame. Vun. 

PILrrxixd lx. atv, With petty larceny ; fil. 
chingly. | 

P/Lrexry. 3. [. [from pilfer.] Petty thief. 

A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery ; 
the fox denies, and the ape tries the cauſe. L. E.. 

PILOAN. v. .. Lyelg im, Dutch ; pelerin, Fr. 
pelegr ino, Italian; per egyints, Lat.] A traveller; a 
anderer; A one who travels on a reli- 
gious account. | 
Iwo pilgrims, which have wanderetl ſome miles 
together, have a heart's grief when they are near 
to part. Drummond. 

Granting they could not tell Abraham's footſtep 
from an ordinary p ; yet they ſhould know 
ſome difference between the foot of a man and 
the face of Venus. Stil/ing fleet. 

Let pi/grims to th* appointed place we tend; 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
; Dryden. 

To PI“LORtu. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To Man- 
der; to ramble. Not uſed. 

The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
filzrims up and down every where, feeding upon 
all ſorts of plants. Grew. 

P!LoRIMAGE. u. |. [ pelerinzge, Fr.] 

1. A long journey; travel; more uſually a 
journey on account of devotion. 

e are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shok-{peares 

Moft miſerable hour, that time ere ſary , 

In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. Shi. Hen, VI. 

Pain ing is a long pilgrimage; if we do not ac- 
tually begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we thall never arriye at the end of it. 

Dryden Dufreſnoy. 

2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely ſpent. 

In priſon thou haſt ſpent a piigrimage, 

And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days. Shkeſp., 

PII. . u. ſ. [pilulr, Lat. piliale, French.] 

1. Medicine made into a ſmall ball or maſs. 

In the taking of a portion of pilli, the head and 
the neck ſhake. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
When I was ſick you gave me bitter pills, Sha, 

The oraculous doctor's myſtick bills, 
Certain hard words made into pills, Craſhaw. 

2. Any thing nauſeous. 

That wheel of fops ! that ſanter of the town ; 
Call in diverſion, and the p, goes down. Mang. 

To PILL. v. 4. [piller, Fr.] 

1. To rob; to plunder. 

So did he good to none, to many ill; 

So did he all the Kingdom rob and pill. Spenſer. 

The commons hath he pill d with grievous taxes, 
And loſt their hearts. Shak-ſpeare's Richard. II. 

Large handed rubbers your grave maſters are, 
And pi by law. Shakeſpeare's Timon, 

Suppoſe pig and polling officers, as buſy upon 
the people, as thoſe flies were upon the fox. LE. 

He wh his province 'ſcapes the laws, 
Aud keeps his money, though he loſt his cauſe. 


2. For peel; to ſtrip off the bark. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and piu 
white ſtreaks in hem. Genefit, XXX. 37. 

To PILL, v. n. To be ſtript away; to come off 
in fakes or ſcoriæ. This ſhould be pee d which ſee, 

The whiteneſs ile away from his eyes. Tob, xi. 

PULLAGE. ». J. | pillage, hop 

1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering or 


pilling. 
Others, like ſoldiers, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pig they with merry march bring home. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. The act of plundering, 


Thy ſons make i/iage of her chaſtity, . 
- 


PIL 


To PYLLAGE. v. a. [from the noun,] To plun- 
der; to ſpoil. | 

The conſul Mummius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pil/zgcd and burnt their city. Arbuth. 

PULLAGER, . /. [from pille. ] A plunderer ; 


' a ſpoiler. 
3 ſeed the pillager, 
Stood cloſe before, and flackt the force the arrow 
„ * ; 5 pa 19 
PI LAR. . 7 pilier, T. lar, 8 . 2 ro, 
Italian; pilor, Welſh and Armorick] las 
1. A column. 
Pillars or columns, I could diſtinguiſh into ſim- 
ple and compounded. Watton's Archite@. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillar; ſtood. Dryden 
2. A ſupporter ; a maintainer. 
Give them leave to fly, that will not ſtay ; 
And call them p that will ſtand to us. Shake/. 
Note, and you ſhall ſee in him 
The triple pill of the world transform'd 
Into a 8 ſtool. Shak Ant. and Cleop.) 


I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well deſerving pill, 
Proceed to judgment. Sbak. Merch, of V. enice, 


Pi/LLARED. adj. ¶ from pillar, ] 
1. Supported by colums. 


A pillar 1 ſhade 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks between. 
Miltan.| 
| If this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rott 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. Alilton. 


2, Having the form of a column. 
Th' infuriate hill thoots forth the pillar'd flame. 
Tbom on. 

PrLLED GARLICK. . /. 

1. One whoſe hair has fallen off by a diſeaſe. 

2. A ſneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 

P1/LL1oN, ». J. | from Hm.] 

1. A ſoft addle ſet behind a horſeman for a wo- 
man to ſit on. 

The horſe and pillian both were gone; 
Phyllis, it ſcems, was fled with joha 

2. A pad; a pannel ; a low (.ddle. 

I thought that the manner had been Triſh, as 
alſo the furniture of his horſe, his ſhank pi 
without ſtirrups. Spenſer. 

Ihe pad of the ſaddle that touches the horſe. 

P LORY. . . [ pillori, Fr. il rium, low Lat. | 
A. frame erected on a pillar, and made with holes 
and move:ble boards, through which the heads 
and hands of criminals are put. 

I have ſtood on the pillory for the geeſe he hath 
killed. Shake. 


As thick as eggs at Ward in pu/lory. Fope. 
The jeers of a theatre, the pi and the whip- 
ping-poft are very near a Kin, Watts on the M. 
= opera, like a pillory, may be ſaid 
To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. You. 
| To Pi'LLoky, v. 4. | pilloricr, Fr. from th: 
Nn. To puniſh with the pillory. 
To be butt in the hand, or p /br:d, is a more 
ſting reproac!: than to be ſcourged or confin'd. 
Cover ume nt of the Tongue. 


PULLOW. . , [pyle, Saxon; _ Dutch. 


Swift. 


A bag of down or feathers laid under the head to 

fleep on. 
Pluck ſtout men's p/#ws from below their or, 
Shake. 


One turf ſhall ſerve as pi/kw for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and once troth. Sh. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
ds and houſhold Ruff were {ct forth to fale; a 
ranger world needs buy a pillow there, ſaying, 
th s p iure is good to fleep on, ſince he could 
Neep on it that owed ſo m ny debts. Bacen. 
Thy melted maid, - 
Corrupted by thy lover” gold, 
His letter at thy pr//oww laid. 
Their f-athers ſerve rc Ruff our beds and 
Ae, yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. 


Dorn 
il- 
ay. 


To PriLow. v. 4. To reſt any thing on 2 


When the ſun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 


Pillaws his chin upon an orient wave, 


i 


PIM 


The flocking ſhadows pale 
| Lge to thꝰ infernal jail. 
I'LLOWBEEFR, 2 

ene eee n. ſ« The cover of a pillow. 
When you put a clean pillavcaſe on your lady's 
pillow, faſten it well with plan Swift. 
PrLosITY. . . [from pilsſas, Lat.] Hairineſs. 
At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do 
then come on, as pilaſiy, more roughneſs in the 
kin. Bacor., 
PILOT. . {. r Fr. pilot, Dutch. ] He 
whoſe office is to ſteer the ſhip. | 
When her keel ploughs hell, 
und deck knocks heaven; then to manage her, 
Becomes the name and office of a pit, Ben Jon/. 
To death I with ſuch joy reſort, 
As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port; 
Yet to that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 
Before our pi/-;, Nature, ſteers our courſe. Denb. 
What port can ſuch a ih find, 
Who in the night of fate muſt blindly ſteer > Dy. 
The Roman fleet, although built by ſhipwrights, 
and conducted by pilot: without experience, de- 
feated that of the Carthaginians. Artuth. on Coins. 
To PrLiorT. v. a. | from the noun. | To fteer ; 
to direct in the courſe. ] 
P!LOTAGE, . ſ. | pilotage, Fr. from pilee. 
1. Pilot's ſkill; at of coaſts. 8 
We muſt for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe 
all our knowledge and pilitage of that part of the 
world. Ral-igh. 
2. A 


2 


pilot's hire. 


me. Ainſworth, 
Pruzt'xTA. . /. [ piment, Fr.] A kind of ſpice. 
Pimenta, from its round figure, and the place 
whence it is brought, has been called Jamaica pep- 
per, and from its mixt flavour of the ſeveral aro- 
maticks, it has obtained the name of all- ſpice: it 
is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and reſembles 
cloves more than any other ſpice. Hill: Mat. Med. 
Pur. . f. | pinge, Fr. Skinner,] One who 
provides gratifications for the luſt of others ; a 
procurer ; a pander. 
I'm courted by all 
As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Aud. 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 
So men of wit are but a Kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind; 
Who proper objects muſt provide 
To gratify their luſt of pride. Swift. 
To Pruv. v. a. [from the noun.] To provide 
gratifications for the luſt of others ; to pander ; 
to procure. 
Fut he's poiſeſt with a thouſand imps, 
To work whoſe ends his madneſs pimps. Swift, 
P!MPERNEL. . ſ. [ pimpornella, Latin; pinpre- 
nelle, Fr.) A plant. Miller. 
PIM iN. «dj. | pimple menſch, a weak man, 
Dutch.) Little; petty : as, - ny thing. Skin. 
Pu LE. . f. [ pompette, Fr.] ſmall red 
ule 


If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigra- 
nilla is as unhappy in a pimple. Add. Spect. 

If e'er thy gnome could ſpoil a grace, 

Or raiſe a pin on a beauteous face. Pope. 

The riſing of a pinplꝭ on her face, the ſting of a 
gnat, will make her Keep her room two or three 
days. : Ws 
PiMPLED. adj. [from pimple,] Having red 
puſtules ; full of pimples : as, his face is 2 

Pix. u. ſ. CIiſpingli, Fr. ſpina, ſpinula, Lat. [pil 
la, Italian; rather from pewnum, low Lat. {fidore. | 

1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and round 
head, uſed by women to faſten their cloaths. 

I'l make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and} 

ſwallow my ſword like a great pin, ere thou-and 
part. Shake) 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair t large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his ſins, 
Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with pus. Fope. 

2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little value. 

Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily, 
And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 


—— 


Me. 


PILSsER. . /. The moth or fly that runs into a ey 


PIN 
His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 
His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee than. 7: 
Tut, a pin; this ſhall be anſwer'd. Shaksf. 
'Tis fooliſh to appeal to witneſs for proof, when 


be op a pin matter whether the fat be true or 
Iſe. 


N L' Eftzan % 
3. Any thing driven to hold things together; a 
beg; a bolt. 


With pins of adamant 
And chains, they made all faſt, Miltor's Par. Loft. 
4. Any flender thing fived in another body. 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Sticks in their numb'd and mortified bare 
Vin, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of Ca 
b. 
Theſe bullets ſhall reſt on the pins; and — 
muſt he other p to keep them. Wilkins. 
5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; a 
linch pin. 
6. The central part. 
Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft 
with the blind hautboys butſhaft. S. Rom. ond N 
7. The peg by which muſicians intend or relax 
their ſtrings. 
8. A note: a ſtrain. In low 
A fir tree, in a vain ſpiteful humour, was 
mightily upon the pin of if, and 
e. 


deſpiſing the bram Eſtrange. 

As the woman was upon tte peeviſh pin, a poor 
body comes, white the froward fit was upon her, 
to beg. LE 


9. A horny induration of the membranes of th. 
H. 


e. ami. 
Skinner ſeems likewiſe to ſay the ſame. I ſhould 
rather think it an inflammation, which cauſes a 
pain like that of a pointed body piercing the eye. 
Wiſh all eyes 

Blind with the pin and welt. Shakeſ, 
10. A cylindrical roller raade of wood. 
They drew his brownbread face orr pretty 


ns, 
And made him ftalk upon two rolling pins. Corb 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk's Anf. 
To Pix. v. a. | from the noun.] | 
1. To faſten with pins. 
If a word or two more are added upon the 
— IEEENY 'tis only a paper pinn'd nt 


Not Cynthia when her manteav's pinn'd awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage. "2" "Page 
2. To faſten; to make faſt 


Our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pimm'd witty 
ruſhes ; 

They'll open of themſelves. Shakof. Macheth., 
3. To join; to fix; to faſten. 
She liſted the princeſs ſrom the earth, and ſa. 
locks her in embracing, as if ſhe would pin her to 
the heart, Shateſ. 

If removing my conſideration from the impreſ- 
ſon of the cubes to the cubes-thernſelves, I ſhalt 


pin this one notion upon every one of them, and 


accordingly conceive it to be really in them; it 

will fall ont, that I allow exiſtence to other enti- 

ties, which never had any. Digby on Bodies. - 
I've learn'd how far I'm to believe 

Your pinning oaths upon your ſleeve. Hadid rar. 
They help to cozen themſelves, by chuſing to- 


pin their faith on ſuch expoſitors as explain the 


ſacred ſcripture, in favour of thoſe opinions that 
they beforehand have voted orthodox. Locke. 

It cannot be imagined, that ſo able a man ſhoulg/ 
take ſo much pains to pin ſo cloſely on his friend a: 
ſtory which, if he himſelf thought incredible, he- 
could not but alfo think ridiculous. Lack. 
4. Pin dan, Saxon. ] To ſhut up; to incloſe ; 
to confine ; as, in pinfold. This written like to per. 

If all this be willingly granted by us, which are 
accuſed to pin the word of God in ſo narrow room, 
let the cauſe of the accuſed be referred to the ac- 
cuſer's conſcience. 


, and | Api 3 
Pi/Ncass. . ,. [pi caſe. ] — 


Pi'xcrrs, n. f- | pincctte, French. 
1. An inſtrument by which s ars 


or any thing is griped, which requizes to bg held 
As» 


Does care for look of living cxeature's eye. Spen/. þ 


k 


* 


PIN. 


A s ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 

Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Sp. 

2. The claw of an animal. | 

Every ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth 
in her pincers, and lays it by the hole. Add. Guard: 

To PINCH. v. a. | pincer, Fr.] 

: 2 To ſqueeze between tlie fingers, or with the 
teeth. 

When the doctor ſpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, 
The maid hath given conſent to go with him. Shak. 

2. To hold hard with an inſtrument. 

3. To ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or livid. 
| Thou ſhalt be princh'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſting- 

ing 
Than bees that made them. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

He would piach the children in the dark ſo hard, 
that he left the print in black and blue. A butbnot. 

4. To preſs between hard bodies. 

5. Togall; to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, he 
eries out, no more. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

6. To gripe; to oppreſs; to ſtraiten. 

Want of room upon the earth's pinching a whole 
nation, begets the remedileſs war, vexing only 
ſome number of particulars, it draws on the ar- 
bitrary. Ral:igh's F ſays. 

She pinch'd her belly with her daughter's too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to ſave his pocket. 
Arbuthnoi, 

7. To diſtreſs; to pain. 

Avoid the pifiching cold and ſcorching heat. Milt. 
Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds. 
The ſharp year pinches. Themſon's Autumn. 

8. To preſs; to drive to difficulties. 

The beaver, when he finds himſelf hard pinch'd, 
bites 'em off, and leaving them to his purſuers, 
ſaves himſelf. L'" Eftrange. 

When the reſpondent is pinched with a ſtrong 
objection, and is at a loſs for an auſwer, the mo- 
derator ſuggeſts ſome anſwer to the objection of 
the opponent. Watts. 

9. To try thoroughly; to force out what is con- 
tained within. 

This is the way to pinch the queſtion; there- 


fore, let what will come of it, 1 will ſtand the 
teſt of your method. 8 Collier. 
To PINCH. v. n. 


1. To act with force, ſo as to be felt; to bear 
hard upon; to be puzzling. 
A difficulty pinc heb, nor will it eaſily be re- 
ſol ved. Glanville, 
But thou 


Know'ſt with an equal hand to held the ſcale, 
Sec'ſt where the reaſons pin, and where they fail. 


Dryden. 
2. To ſpare; to be frugal. 
There is that waxeth rich by his warineſs and 
Pinching. Eccliſ. xi. 18. 
The poor that ſcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will p:nch and make the ſinging boy a treat. Dry. 
The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. 
ryden, 
Pixcu. u. /. | pingon, Fr. from the verb.] N 
1. A painful ſqueeze with the fingers. 
If any ſtraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch maſt for the mortal fin compound. Dryden. 
2. A gripe; a pain given. 
There cannot be a pinch 1a death 
More ſharp than this is. Shakej; 
3- Oppreſſion; diftreſs inflicted. 
Return to her: no, rather I chuſe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Neceflity's ſharp piich, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A farmer was put to ſuch a pincb in a hard win- 
ter, that he was forced to feed his family upon the 
main ſtock. 2 — 
4. Difficulty; time of diſtreſs. 
A good ſure friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than all the ſtratagems of a man's own wit. 88 
The dev 1 helps his ſervants for a ſeaſon; but 
when they come once to a pinch, he leaves 'em in 
Me lur ch. LEftrange, 


« Cymbelize. 


PIN 


The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and 
muſt excuſe him. Dryden. 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swift's Miſcel. 
5. In all the ſenſes except the ſirſt, it is uſed 
only in low language. 
PrncneisT, I. . ¶ pinch, fiſt, and penny. ] A 
Pi'XCHPENNY. } miſer. dinſeo. 
PixcusUtlox. . ſ. [pin and cuſſ ian.] A ſmall 
hag ——_ with bran or wool on which pins are 
uck. a . 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 
tity, that goes to a large pincuſhian, ſufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. Addiſ. Guardian. 
Thou art a retailer of phraſes, and doſt deal in 
remnants of remnants, like a maker of pir-uſbrons, 
Congreve, 
Pix Dus r. n. ſ. | pin and di.] Small particles 
of metal made by pointing pins. 
The little parts of pindu/t, when mingled with 
ſand, cannot, by their mingling, make it ligliter. 7 
Digby. 
Pixx. n. f. [ pinus, Lat. piu, my wy 
The pine-tree hath amentaceous flowers or kat- 
Kins, which are produced, at remote diſtances 
from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the ſeeds are 
produced in ſquamous cones: to which ſhould be 
added, that the leaves are longer than thuſe of a 
fir-tree, and are produced by pairs out of each 
ſheath. Miller, 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Thus droops this lofty iu, and hangs his ſprays ; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
To PINE. v. a. | puman, Sax. jn n, Dutch. 
1. To languiſh ; to wear away with any kind of 
miſery. 
My hungry eyes, through greedy covetiſe, 
With no contentment can themſelves ſuffice ; 
But having, pine, and having not, complain. Sper. 
I burn, I ie, I periſh, 
If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. S. 
Since my young lady's going into France, the 
fool hath much pined away. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
See, ſee the pinivg malady of France, 
Behold the moſt unnat'ral wounds, 
Which thou thyſelf haſt giv'n her woful breaſt. 


Shakeſpe. ie. 
Ye ſhall not mourn, but pine away for your ini- 
quities. Exmekicl, xxiv. 23. 


The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Shall pine away; in ſiglis conſume their Rot. 
Sandys. 
To me who with eternal famine pins, 5 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n. Milton, 
Farewel the year, which threaten'd ſo 
The faireſt light the world can ſhow ; 
Welcome the new, whoſe ev'ry day, 
Reſtoring what was ſnatcl'd away 
By pining ſickneſs from the fair, 

That matchleſs beauty does repair. IF aller. 
This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline, 
The roſes wither, and the lihes Pine. Tick. I. 

2. To languiſh with deſire. 
We may again 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 

All which we pine for. Shakejpeare”s Macbeth. 
Wie ſtood amaz'd to fee your miſtiei; mourn, 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return, D» yd-1. 

Y our new commander need not pie for action. 
Philips. 
Toe PINE, v. a. 
| 1. To wear out; to make to languiſh. 
Part us; I towards the north, 
Where ſhivering cold and ſickneſs pia the clime. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Look rather on my pale cheek p'r'd ; 
There view your beauties; there you'll find 
A fair face, but a cruel mind. Carexv. 
Beroe pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. Dryd. 
Thus tender Spencer liv'd, with mean repaſt 


| 


Content, depreſs'd with penury, and piu d 
In foreign realm: yet not debas'd his verſe, PI. 


PIN 
2. To grieve for : to bemoan in ſilence, 
Abaſh'd the devil ſtood, : 
Virtue in her ſhape how lovely, ſaw ; an pir'd , 
His loſs. Milton's Paradiſe Lyfe. 

PrNEAPPLE. . ſ, The Anaua named for id 
reſemblance to the cone of pines. 

The pincapple hath a flower conſiſting of one 
leaf, divided into three parts, and is funnel-ſhaped: 
the embryos are produced in the tubercles: theſe 
become a fleſhy fruit full of juice: the ſeeds, 
which are lodged in the tubercles, are very ſmall 
and almoſt kidaey-ſhaped. Miller, 

Try if any words can give the taſte of a pine: 
apple, and make one have the true idea of its re- 
lith. Locks, 

If a child were kept where he never ſaw but 
black and white, he would have no more ideas of 
ſcarlet, than he that never taſted a pineapple, has 
of that particular reliſh. ; Locke. 

PrxfAL. adj, [ pineale, Fr.] Reſembling a pine- 
apple. An epithet given by Des Cartes from the 
form, to the gland which he imagined the ſeat of 
the ſoul. 

Courtiers and ſpaniels exactly reſemble one ano- 
ther in the pineal gland. Ar buthnot and Pope. 

Pi/XFEATHERED, adj. [pin and feather, ] Not 
fledged ; having the feathers yet only beginning 
to ſhoot. 

We ſee ſome raw pinfeatber'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing ; 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool. Dry. 

Pr'xFoLD. . /. aries Sax. to ſhut up, and 
fall.] A place in which beaſts are confined. 

The Iriſh never come to thoſe raths but armed; 
which the Engliſh nothing ſuſpecting, are taken 
at an advantage, like ſheep in the pinfold. Spenjer, 

I care not for thee. 

If 1 had thee in Lipſbury pinfold, I would 
make thee care for me. S. King Lear. 

Confin'd aud peſter'd in this prefold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Miltex, 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law 

To keep the good and juſt in awe, 

But to confine the bad and ſinful, 

Like moral cattle in a pinfo/d. Hudibras , 

Px GLE. n./ſ. A ſmall cloſe; an incloſure. 

Hinſworth, 

PNY MON EV. nf, ¶ pin and mmn'y.] Money al- 
lowed to a wife for her private expences without 
account, 

The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to 

mortgage, when her pinmney is gone. Addiſon. 

PrxGv1D. adj. [ pirguis, Lat.] Fat; unctuous. 

Little uſed. 

Some clays are more pinguid, and other more 

ſlippery ; vet all are very tenacious of water on 

the ſurface. Mortimer. 

PiN Horx. n. ſ. | pin and bele.] A ſmall hole, 

ſuch as is made by the perforation of a pin. 

The breaſt at fiift broke in a ſmall pinhole, Wiſe, 

Pi/xX10N. u. /. | igen, Fr.] 

1. The joint of the wing remoteſt from the body. 

2. Shaft peur ſecras to uſe it for a feather or, 

quill of the wing. | 
He is pluckt, when hither 

He ſends-fo poor a pinion of his wing. Shakeſpecres 

z. Wing. 

How oft do they with golden p:nions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Sperſer. 

The God, who mounts the winged winds, 

Faſt to his feet the golden pirins binds, | 
That bigh through fields of air his flight — 
72 

Though fear ſhould lend him pinions like the wind, 
Yet ſwifter fate will ſeize him from behind. Soft. 

4. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering to 
that of a larger. 

5. Fetters or bonds for the arms. 

To P1/x10N. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind the wings. | 

Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they 
become ſacrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, 
whoſe wings they thought by their ſelf-wiſdom to 
have pinned, ; ' Bacon, 

2. To confine by binding the wings; to mam 
by cutting off the fuſt joint of the wing. 


{£ xl, 


2. Ta 


PAN 


| "<6 bird the rrn'to/the body. | 
A fecond ſpear ſent with equal force, 


Mis right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft | 
His 2 


of both, and p, d down his left. Dryd. 


4. To confine by binding the elbows to the 


Swarming at his back the country cry'd, 


And ſeiz d and pirios d brought to court the knight. || 
: Dryden. 


To ſhackle; to bind. 

— that I will not wait p/:.9:'d at your maſ- 
ter's court; rather make my country's high pyra- 
. mids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. SH. 

You are not to go looſe any longer, you muſt 
be pinion d. N 5 Sbateſp. 

O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie 

That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 

Which now is piaian d with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 

In vain from chains and fetters free, 

The great man boaſts of liberty ; 
He's pid up by fornial rules of ſtate. Norris. 
6. To bind to. This is not proper. 

So by each bard an alderman ſhall ſit, 

A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit ; 

And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 

Some ſlave of mine be pinien d to their ſide. Pope. 

Pink. mn. g. [e, Fr. from pint, Dutch, an 
eye; whence the French word ei! ; caryophilium, 
Latin. 

1. 1 ſmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower 


In May and June come pi:k of all ſorts ; ef 


[ 


cally the bluſh pink. | Bacen's Eſſays. 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, pink- 
eyed. 


Come, thou — the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pint eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown'd. | Shake/. 
3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. 1 know not 


whether from the flower or the eye, or a corrup- 
tion of prraclc. | * #21 
I — the very pit of courteſy. Shakef. 


Then let Crifpino, who was ne'er refus'd 
The juſtice yet of being well abus'd, ; 
With patience wait ; and be content to reign 
The pint of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. 7oung. 
A colour uſed by painters. 
Pint is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by 
the mixture ; if you mix brown-red with it, you 
will make it a very earthy colour, Dryder. 
5. [ Pingu, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- 
ſterned ſhip. | 


This pint is one of Cupid's carriers; 
Give a ſhe is my prize. Sbateſ. Mer. Wives. 
6. A fiſh. The minow Ainſworth. 


' To Pixx. v. a. { from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To 
work in eyelet holes; to pierce in ſmall holes. 

- A haberdiſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 
me, till her pia porringer fell off her head. Sh. 
The ſea-hedgebog is incloſed in a round ſhell, 
handſomely wrought and pit d. Carew, 

Happy the climate where the bean 

- Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ; 

And at a ſmall expence your wife, | 
If once well pint'd, is cloath'd for life. = Per. 

To Pixk. v. u. { pincken, Dutch; from the nonn. ] 
To wink with the eyes. 20 

A hungry fox lay winking and _—_ as if he 
had ſore eyes. hos . Eftronge. 

PUN MAKER, v. . ( pin and mote. ] He who makes 


ins. | 
n runter 1. ſ. ¶ pinnaſſe, Fr. pianacia, Italian; 
nga, Span.] A boat belonging to a ſhip of war. 
t ſeems formerly to have ſigniſied rather 3 ſmal! 
loop or bark attending a larger ſhip. : 
Whilſt our pinnace anchors in the downs, 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. 
v2, . ; © Shakeſpeare. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by 
night in a'ſmall pinnact to Rhodes. Kmolks's Hijt. 
- He cut down wood, and made a pinnace, and en- 
tered the South Sea. | als. 
I ent a pimmace or poſt of advice, to make a diſ- 
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| 11 4 | Thus to ballaſt love, 

I ſaw I had love's pinnace overfraught. Dome. 

I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my friomaces, 
coming from Cape Blanch. Ruleigh, 

A. pinnace anchors in a . 

Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
The winged pim:ce ſhot along the ſea. Pope. 
PINNACLE. 1. .. ¶ dinnacle, Fr. pin, Lat.] 

1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of the 
building. 

My letting ſome men go up to the pinnacle of the 
temple, was a temptation to them to caſt me down 
| headlong. ing Char los, 

He who defires only heaven, laughs at that en- 
chantment, which engages men to climb a tottering 
Pinnacle, where the ſtanding is uneaſy, and the fall 
deadly. Decay of Picty. 


He took up ſhip-money where Noy left it, and, 


being a judge, carried it up to that pinnacii, from 
whence he almoſt broke his neck. Clarendon. 
Some metropolis 


With gliſt ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn d. Milt, 
2. A high ſpiring point. 
| The flipp'ry tops of human ſtate, 
The gilded pimracles of fate. 
| PYxxe8. . ſ. [from pima, or pinion.) 
1. The _ of a head which flies looſe. 
er goodly countenance I've ſeen, 
Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd, and pine, clean. 
ay. 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pianer — 
a night - rail, but will talk on the vitta. Ailiſun. 
2. A pinmaker. m/worth, 
Pr'xxoCk. #./. [currzca.] The tom-tit. infev, 
Pix r. =. ſ. [pint, Sax. inte, Fr. pint, low 
Latin. ] Half a quart; in medicine twelve ounces ; 
a liquid meaſure. 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I 
crack half a pin: with you at my own _———_ 
L 0 1 MM. 
PrixvLts. a. ſ. In aſtronomy, the ſights — 


Prox TER. n. ſ. | Pionier, from pion, obſolete, Fr. 
prin, according to ray comes — for pedito, 
a foot ſoldier, wbo was formerly employed in dig- 

ing for the army. A pioneer is in Dutch, ſpagenier, 

rom ſpage, a ſpade; whence Juin imagines that 
the French horrowed ier, which was after- 
wards called pioneer. ] One whoſe buſineſs is to le- 
vel the road, throw up works, or fink mines in 
military operations. 


Cre ey. 


1 


.- Well ſaid, old mole, can ſt work i' th ground | 
ſo faſt? | 
A worthy pianeer, Shake. Hamlet. 


Three try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves 
think good; theſe we call pizneers or miners. Bac. 


His pioneers 
Even the paths, and make the highways ptai 
airfax, 
Of tabouring pimcers | 


A multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, 

To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Mill. 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, ſent 
thither an army of pioneers to demoliſh the build- 
ings, and deface the beauties of the iſland. ii ſon. 

Pi/oxinc. . . Works of pioneers. Spenſer. 

Proxy. u. ſ. pc,, Lat.] A large flower. 
See Prov. | 

PI'OUS. adj. | piut, Lat. pieuv, French.) 

1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings 
to God; godly 3 religious; ſuchi as is due to ſacred 
things. 

Pics awe that ſoar d to have offended. Ai. 


** Learn | 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pics ſorrow. Aſilton, 

2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is nat called a juſt father, that educates 
his children well, but piozs; fo that prince, who 
defends and well rules his people, is religious. 

N 4 Tay Ruicof Living Holy. 
V dere was the martial brother's pics care 


Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to 7 — 
| 4 7 » Pope. 
2. Practiſed under the of religion, 


PIP 


thoughts of A whom pics frauds have ſe- 
King Charles; 


finifter 
duced, f 
ProvsLy. adv. {from paves} In a pious man- 
ner; religiouſly; with ſuch regard as is due to ſa- 
cred things. 
The prime act and evidence of the chriſtian hope 
is, to ſet induſtriouſly and pioaſly to the performance 
of that condition, on which the prom.ſe SAS 


See lion-hearted Richard, with bus force 
Drawn from the north, to Jury's hallow's plans; 
"2 vahant. Fbilips. 
| his martial preſent piouſly defign'd, * 

The loyal city gave their beſt lov'd king: Dryden. 
Let freedom never periſh in your hands ! 
But i tranſmit it to your children. Addiſon, 
Pie, 1. f. | pippe, Dutch; pepie, Fr. deduced by 
Skinner, from pitita ; but probably coming from 
bis or pipiln, on account of the complaining cry. 
1. A defluxion with which fowls are trouble; 
a hcray pellicle that grows on the tip of their 
tongues. 
When murrain reigns in or . 
And chickens languith of the pip. Hudibrar, 
A ſpiteful vexatious gipſy died of the pip. L FF. 
2. A ſpot on the cards. I know nbt from what 
original, unleſs from pi, painting; in the country, 
the pictured or court cards are catled pit. 
When our women fill their imaginations with 
h and counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born 
child, that was marked with the five of clubs. 
| Audion. 
9 v. a, [ pipiv, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a 
i 
It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick 1, 
and cry in the egg, before the ſhell be broken. Zoy/c. 
Pies, . /. | pib, Welſh ; pipe, Saxon.] 
t. Any long hollow body; a tube. 
Ihe veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pot upon the morning, are unapft 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine aud feeding, we have — ſouls. 
batte 
——— Ä— was lowe 
become higher; ſo that water aſcends by deſcend. 
ing. ; Wilkins. 
It has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of 
mr army vo quantities of wood to make pipe: 
; let $<- 1 . 
An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the 
n and as it advanceth in age, ſtill 
ew A, 


er. buthnoe. 
2. A tube of clay through which the fume- of 
tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 
Try the taking of fumes by piper, as in tobacco 
and other things, to dry and comfort. * Sacco. 
F<: His ancient pipe in ſable dy d, 


„Will 


— 


And half unfmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift, 
My huſband's a ſot, ee 
With his pipe and his pot. + Swift. 
3. An — of wind muſick. 4 


have known, when there was no muſick with 
him but the drum and the fife, and now had he 
rather hear the tabor aryl the pipe. Shak, ſpeare. 
The ſolemn pipe, and dulcimer. Milton. 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
| Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Hoſe, 
There is no reaſon why: the ſound of à . 
ſhould leave traces in their brains. AT 
4. The organs of yoice and reſpiration z as, 
wind- pie. ' ; * 6s 
The exercife of ſinging openeth the breaſt and 
pipes. = - 7 1 be Pracheom., 
5. The key or ſound of the voice. 
My throat of war be4urn'd 
Which quired with my druza, into a pipe 
Small as arr eunuch. ee eure. 
6. Anoflice of the exchequer. N 
That office of her majeſty s exchequetr, we, by 
2 metaphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole re- 
ceipt is finally corſyeyed. into it by tho means of di- 
vers ſmall pipes or qui2!s, as water into a 2 
ae. 


7. [ Peep, Dutch ; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meaſure 
hogſheads. 


„ 


rovery of the coat, before 1 adventured my go 


men. I ſhall never gratiſy iprightfulnels. unh any 


containing two | 


** 
Vo. II. No 32. I chink 


Lis oaten pipe ſor merry England. Camden. 

We have aiped unto you, and you have not 

d. | Mat. 

. Ip finging, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 

Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, * ö 

Andlowing herds, and piping ſwains, 

Come dancing to me. | Swift. 

. 2. To have a ſhrill ſound. Swift. 


_ of the flick. 


To a large cover'd piptin in his tent. 


Bender bearers. 


_ grafting. 


— Piſies and diipleaſures at others, 


PIR 


5 * 


I think 1 ſhall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff ; and then every opinion of the diſliked perſon muſt 


Flu make him dance. 

_ ToPirs. v. * | from the noun.] 

1. To play on the pipe. ; : 
Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon 


His big manly voice, 

Turning again towards childiſh treble, pip: 

And whiſtles in his found. Shakefp. A, you like it. 
Pik. n. . [from pipe.] One who plays on 


Pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in 
thee. Revelations. 
 PryeTREE. . ſ. The lilac tree. 


Pi'erxG. adj, ¶ from pipe. ] This word is only 
uſcd in low language. [ 


1. Weak; feeble; ſickly : from the weak voice 
I, in this weak pipi time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun. Shakeſpe.r-. 
2. Hot ; boiling : from the ſound of any thing 
that boils. 
P1/PXx1N. s. /. [diminutive of pipe, a large veſ- 
fel.] A fmall earthen boiler. | 
. A piptor there like Homer's tripod walks. Pope. 
Some officer might give conſent 
King. 


PUR. . ſ. [ puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner. ] A 
fhurp apple. | 

I:;ppins take their name from the ſmall ſpots or 
pips that utually appear on the ſides of them: 
fome are called ſtone pippint from their obdurate- 
neſs; ſome Kentiſh pipi becauſe they agree 
well with that foil; others French pippins, having 
their original from France, which is the belt 
bearer of any of theſe pippins; the Holland prppin 


and the ruſſet pippin, from its ruſſet hue; but ſuch 
& are diinga ſhed by the names of grey and 
white p/ppins are of equal goodneſs : they are ge- 
erally a very fruit and of good juice, but 
Mortimer i Huſbandry. 
You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an ar- 
bour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own | 
Shak: ſpeare. 
Entertain yourſelf with a {ippin roaſted. Harvey. 
The pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 
Addiſon. 
His foaming tuſks let ſome large pippin grace, 
Or midſt thoſe thund'ring ſpears an orange 3 
; King. 
This pippin ſhall another trial make ; 
| See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 
PANT. adj. ¶ piguant, French. 
1. Pricking; pierting; ſtimulating to the taſte. 
There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock 
extremely folid, and as prguant to the tongue as 
| Kit. . 5 2 Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere. 
Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart 
on ſomewhat that is piguant, and to the quick: 
that is a vein that would be bridled; and men 
ought to find the difference between faltnefſs and 


bitterneſs. . Bacon I'ffays. 
Men make their railleries as prquart as they can 
ty wound the deeper. Governm mt of the Tong «e. 


Prqevancy. n. . [from prguant. } Sharpneſs ; 
tartneſs. | | 
PrQovaxnTLyY. adv. | from prguant.} Sharply ; 


rtly. : 
ar 2 miſtake may leave upon the mind the 
laſting memory of having been pigzanily, thou: h 
wittily taunted. Licke. 
PIQUE. { pique, Fr.] 


N. }+ 
T. arm: an offence taken; petty male- | 


- He had never any the leaſt Prue difference or 
euſy with the king his father. Bacon Hen, VIII. 


Shakeſpeare. | partake of his fate. 


1 


Decay of Pity. 
Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he 
ſtands as a looker-on, when the government is 
attacked. Addiſon. 
2. A ſtrong paſlion. | 
Though he have the pique, and long, 
Tis ſtill for ſomething in the Wrong; 
As women long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras. 
3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. S 
Add long preſcription af eſtabliſh'd laws, 
And pigue of honour to maintain a cauſe, 


| And thame of change. Dryden. 


To PiQuB. v. 4. | piguery Fr.] 

t. To touch with envy or virulency; to put 
into fret, to kindle to emulation. 

P1gu'd by Protogenes's fame, 

From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 

To ſee a rival and a friend, 

Prepar'd to cenſure or commend. 

2. To offend; to irritate. #3 

Why pique all mortals, that affect a name? 

A fool to pleaſure, yet a flave to fame! Pepe. 

The lady was pigac by her indifference, an 
began to mention going away. Female Quixote. 

2. { With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To value; 
to fix reputation as on a point. [ ſee prquer, Fr. ] 

Children, having made it ealy to part unh 
what they have, may pique themſelves in being Kind. 

' L ock-. 

Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and which are called the learned, languages ; 
and pigue themſelves upon their {kill in them. Locke 

To Prqutkt'k. v. 4. See Pick EER. 

PIC GEK“ MER. u. . A robber; a plunderer. 
Rather pick-erer. 

When the guardian profeſſed to engage in fac- 
tion, the word was given, that the guardian would 
ſoon be ſeconded by ſome other picqueerers from 
the ſame camp. | 

Pique'T. u. ſ. | picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, 

Unleſs piquet was in the way. Prior. 

Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or 
prquet, they would wreſtle and pitch the bar. Sp-77. 

Pi'racy. . % 2 piratica, Lat. piraterie, 
Fr. from pirate. ] The act or practice of robbing 
on the ſea. 7 

Our gallants in their freſn gale of fortune, be- 
gan to ſkum the ſeas with their prracies, Carew. 

Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free, 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and prracy. Waller. 

Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that prracy and rapine uſe. Waller, 

His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their piracies ; though he practiſed the 
ſame trade. Arbathnet. 

PIRATE. . ſ. [wzgeb; ; pirata, Lat. pirate, Fr.) 

1. A ſea- robber. BY | 

Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much 
in the right of their owa fears, as upon the band 
of human ſociety. Bacon. 

Relate, if buſineſs or the thirſt of gain 

Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main, 
Where favage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, ven'trons of their own. P 
2. Any robber; particularly a bookſeller who 
ſei es the copies of other men. 
To PI“CRAT E. v. a. | from the noun. ] To rob by 
ea. 
When they were a little got out of their former 
condition, they robbed at land and pirated by ſea. 

. Arbus hit. 
To PIRAT B. v. a. | pirater, Fr.] To take by 
robbery. 
They advertiſed, they would pirate his e 


Prior. 


ope. 
Pix TIA. adj. | piratirut, Lat. from pirate. 
1. Predatory ; robbing ; conſiſting in robbery. 
Having gotten together ſhips and barks, fell to 
a kind of piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling, and 
taking priſoners the ſhips of all nations. Hacon. 
8 | 


bag robbery. | 
The exrou ob thc preſs were multiplied by pi- 


Swift. 


PI8 


ratical printers; to nat one of whom I ey 
any other encouragement, than that of —7 
cuting them. Pepe. 

Pisc T tox. n. ſ. | piſcatio, Lat.] The act or 
practice of fiſhing. . 

There are four books of cynegeticks, or vena- 
tion; ſive of halieuticks, or piſcation, 
by Ritter huſius. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Pi'sCarv. n. /. A privilege of fiſhing. Dic. 

Pi'scaToRY. ad. | piſcatorins, Lat.] Relating 
to fiſhes. | bento 

On this monument is repreſented, in bas relief, 
Neptune among the ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet 
was the inventor 2 eclogues. Addiſon. 

Piscivokous. adj. | pijcis and vor.] Fiſheat- 
ing ; living on fiſh. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat - is 
ſwallowed into the crop. or into a kind of anti- 
ſtomach, obſerved in prjcivorous birds, where it is 
moiſtened and mollified by ſome proper juice. 

Xa on the Creation, 

Pis u. interj. A contemptuous ex ion. 
This is ſometimes ſpoken and written phaw, I 
know not their etymology, and imagine them 
formed by chance. | 

There was never yet philoſopher | 

That could endure the toothach patiently ; 

However they have writ the ſtile of Gods, 

And made a pi/þ at chance or ſufterance. Shak. 

She frowned and cried piſh, when I ſaid a thing 
lat 1 ſtole. E Spectu tor. 

To Pis u. v. n. ¶ from the interjection.] To ex- 
preſs contempt. 2225 

He turn'd over your Homer, ſhook his head, 
and nh at every line of it. Tape. 

Pi'sMIRE, 24 {raynay Sax. ] piſmiere, Dutch] 
An ant ; an emmet. 

His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 


— —— — 


Might fit a piſmnre or a whale. rior. 
Prejudicial to fruit are piſ re, caterpillars and 


mice. Martimer. 

To PISS. v. a. ¶ piſſer, Fr. piſſen, Dut.] To make 
water. % , ' 

I charge the ping conduit run nothing but 
claret. R Sb. ”w 

One aſs piſſes, the reſt piſs for company. L'Eftr. 

Oace poſſeſs d of what with care you ſave, 

The wanton boys would piſs upon your grave. Dry. 

P1ss. *. . | from the verb.] Urine; animal 
water. | 

My ſpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex 
me more to be knocked on the head with a pi 
pot than a thunder bolt. Pope to Swift. 

Pi'sSABED. m f, A yellow flower growing in 
the graſs. 

P1s5BURNT, adj. Stained with urine. 

Pis rc. a. f. ¶ piſtache, Fr. piſtacchi, Ital. 
piſtachia, Lat.] | ; 

The piſtachio is of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends about half an inch in length, the kernel 
is of a green colour and a ſoft and unctuous ſub- 
ſtance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a 
pleaſant taſte : prfiachios were known to the anci- 
ents, and the Arabians call them p:#ucb and fue, 
and we ſometimes fftich nuts "ul. 

Piſtuchios, ſo they be good, and not muſty, 
joined with almonds, are an excellent nouriſher. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi, 

PISTE. n. . [Fr.] The track or tread a horie- 
man makes upon the ground he goes over. . 

PisTILLA'TION. . . [ piſtilkem, Lat. ] The act 
of pounding in a mortar. 

The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, 
and ſo far from breaking hammers, that they ſub- 
mit unto piſiliaution, and veſiſt not an ordinary peſ- 


Brown's Vidgar Erraurs.. 


tle, 
Pi'sToL. . /. [ prflole, piſtolis, Fr. 


A. ſmall 

handgun. | 
Three watck the door with piſtoli, that none 
ſhould iſſue aut. Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor, 


The whole body of the horſe paſled. within piſ- 
al- hot of the cottage. OT Clarenton. 
Quickſilver diſcharged from a pifot will hardly 
pierce through a parchment. B Vat. Err. 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of 
a5 eye, of the bigneſs of a Hel- bullet. 377 — 
o 


PAT 
How Verres is leſs qualify'd to ſteal, 


With ſword and pie, thau with wax and ſeal. 
ng. To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 


Shokeſp. Macbeth. 


a piſtol, 
countries and many degrees of value, 
P:'sToOLET. . . [diminutive of fel A lit- 
That, more than carnnon-thot, avails or lets. Danze, 
whereby the ſuction or attraction is cauſed ; an 
t. A hole in the ground. 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit; 
Pits upon the ſea- ſnore turn into freſh water, by 
ckiſh again. Bacon. 
Aud from the pi: of Acheron 
From what height fallen. Milton. 


"You . 
To Pi's Toi. v. a. [ pifaler, Fr.] To ſhoot wi 
* PisrTo'Ly. . /[. 2. Fr.] A coin of many 

I ſhall diſburden him of many hundred pifoles, 
to make him lighter for the journey. den. 
tle piſtol. 

Thoſe unlickt bear-wþelps, unfil'd pifolets 

Pris Tov. . /. / ian, Fr.] Th: moveable part 
in ſeveral machines; as in pumps and ſyringes, 
embolus. : 

PIT. . ſ. pic, Saxon.) 

Tumble me into ſome loathſome pit © 
Where never man's eye may behold my body. Sh, 
It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Shak. Julius Caſar. 
percolation of ſalt through the ſand ; but in ſome 
_ of Africa, the water in ſuch pits will become 

2. Abylis; profundity. 

et you gone, 
Meet me i' th' morning. 
Into what thou ſeeſt 
- The grave. | 

by Lord, think no ſcorn of me, leſt I become 

like them that go down into the pit. FJ alm. 


4. The area on which cocks fight ; whence the 
phraſe, to fly the 2. | 


it. 
Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit | 
Hadibras. 


His victory, and fly the * 

They managed the diſpute 
tame- coc ks in the pit. 

- The middle part of the theatre. 
et Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit, 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Dryden. 

Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit; 
For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 

6.-[Pis, pris, old Fr. from pectus, Lat.] Any 
hollow of the body: as, the pit of the ſtomach ; 
the arm pit. | 

7. A dint made by the finger. 

8. A mark made by a diſeaſe. 

To Pir. v. a. . 

t. To preſs into hollows. 

An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is character- 
iſed by the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which 
gives way to the leaſt impreſſion, and remains 
pitted for ſome time. | Sharp 

2. To mark with ſmall hollows, as by the ſmall 


ws n/. [probably from pas @ pas, or 


te paite, Fr.) 
2 r a pal pitation. 
A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went pit- 


. L' Fftrange. 

22 A light quick ſtep. Prong 

Now I hear the pi pat of a pray foot through 
the dark alley: no, tis the ſon of a mare that's 
broken looſe,and munching upon the melons. Dr. 

PITCH. . , (pic, Sax. pix, Lat.] 

1. The reſin of the pine extracted by fire and 
inſpiſſated. | 

They that touch pitch will be defiled. Preverbs. 

A rainy vapour 

Comes on as blacke as pitch, | . 

Of air and water mixed together, and umed 
with fire, is made a black colour; as in charcoal, 
dul, pitch, and links. Peacham on Drawing. 

A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. Milton. 

From pier, Fr. Skinuer.] Any degree of ele- 
vation or height. 

Loyely concord and moſt ſacred peace 
Dath nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 

Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong ttungs does 


increaſe, 


as fiercely, as two 


Tun the pi:cb of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Spinſer,! 


Lecks on Education.” 


Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n, down 


PIT 


How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Shak:ſp. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
And mount her pitch. "Shake fp. Titus Andy onicus, 
8 two hawks, which flies the higher 
uch, 
I have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment. Sbak-þp. 
That greate worke, unletle the ſeede of Jove, 


PIT 


The trenches firſt they paſs'd, then took thety 
way 


Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay. 
Dr yden, 


2. To order regularly, 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need to mention the lea uing of a fit. 


or the untitneſs of an ignorant minitter, more 


The deathleſſe muſes, undertake, maiataines a |than that he, which deſcribeth the manner how to 


pitch above 
All mortall powers. 
wo they fell, 


Into this deep. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Others expteRation was raiſed to a higher pitch 
Hammond 


the Spaniſh continent. 


och a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſo- 


Chapman.| briety in diet. 


Hooker. 
One piiched battle would determine tha fate ot 
Add'(un on the Way. 
3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward. 
They'll not pitch me i th mire, 


than probably it would. Unleſs he bid em. Shateſpome's Tempe#. 
Cannons ſhoot the higher pircher, They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a 
The lower we let down their breeches. Huditras.} whole afternoon. Spec lata. 


age, notwithſtanding he lived at a time when 
learning was at the higheſt pitch. Addiſon. 


A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Mir. 


Above his wonted pitch. 


It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. 


And hath left the ſtateſman behind him, ' 


ſee 
No pitch of glory from the 


Seduc d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy. 


His weary foe into the living well, 


So like in perſon, garb and pitch, 
'Twas hard t' interpret which was which. Hudib. 


Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
| Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pizch 
Of human glory. Milton. 


And juſt where you left him, you find him. 


Alcibiades was one of the beſt orators of his 


3- Higheſt riſe. Not uſed. 
A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 


4. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 
From this high p1:ch let us deſcend 


Shakeſp.| to preſerve them from the mortar. 


4 To ſmear with Piru. Chi, Lat. from the 


noun. 


The Trojans mount their ſhips, born on the 


waves, 


And the pitch'd vetſels glide with eaſy force. — 


Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls 
9x an. 
I piccl/d over the convex very thinly, by drop- 


ping melted pitch upon it, and warming it to keep 
the pitch ſoft, hi 


I ground it with the concave 


By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, | copper wetted to make it ſpread evenly all over 


5. Size; ſtature. 
That infernal monſter having caſt 


Gan high advance his broad diſcoloured breaſt 
Spenſer. 
Were the whole frame here, 


It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's ſhape; 


6. Degree; rate. 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 


Our reſident Tom 
From Venice is come, 


Talks at the ſame piteb, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, 


Denham. 
Princes that fear'd him, grieve ; concern'd to 


vangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel ac- 


4 Strongeſt of mortal men, the convex. Newton's Opticks. 
To loweſt ph of abject fortune thou art fall'n. £5 darken. ez 
Milton. e air hath tary'd the roſes in her cheeks, .. 


And puch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shak-p. 


Soon he fourd 


The welkin pitch with ſullen cloud. Audiſos. 
Aicſtovarib. 


6. To pave. 

To Pflreu. v. . 

1. To light; to drop. "i 

Wen the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of 


Shak. —_ whereon they p, and wipe the hive 
5 | 


Mortimer. 
2. To fall headlong. -. 
The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight: 


Forward he flew, and fitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dyy&. 


3- To fix choice : with «pon, 

We think tis no great matter which, 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibras. 
A free agent will pitch upan ſuch a part in his 


choice, with knowledge certain. More Div. Dial. 


I pitch-4 upon this conſideration that parents 


owe their children, not only material ſubſiſtence, 
but much more ſpiritual contribution to their mind. 


The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand 5 


but he came bowever by degrees to pitch upon one 
ve is free. Valle. ] thing after another. 


Pitch upon the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtum 


cepts, though mingled with ſeveral infirmities and | will reader it the moſt eaſy. Tilbijan. 
defectsj yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſ- I rranflated Chaucer, and the reſt 
neſs, as we call ſincerity. Sach. picebed en the wife of Bath's tale. Dryden. 


Their brave pavilions. 


| His mighty camp. 


but juſt come up to the pitch of another ſet of ve- 
getables, and but great enough to excite the ter- 
reſtrial particles, which are more ponderous. 


Had conquer d Thebes, be pirched upon the plain 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. | with which corn i thrown g 


There piteb d his tents, andere r eſul d to Nay. | 
N 5. n, 


When the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, tis 


Wodward's Nat. Ny. 


To PITCH. ». a. preterite pitch:d, participle | And fled away. 
pitched, anciently pight, See PIO. [uppicciare, 


Italian. ] 


1. To fix; to plant. 


4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 

They p/tch-4 by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. 
PIT CURA. 2. J Lieber, Fr.] 

1. An earthen veſſel; a water pot. 

With ſudden fear ber pizcber down ſhe threw 
Spenſer. 
Puchers have ears, and I have many ſervants ; 


Beſides old Gremio is hearkening. Vbakele 


We read of Kings, and gods, that Kindly took 


On Dargan plains the Greeks do i A pitcher fill d with water from the brook. Cari, 


Sbakejp. Trail. and Ci. 
Sharp ſtakes pluckt out of hedges, 


74 * 


When the victor 


To Chailis' pleaſing. plains be took his way, 


with a ſquare 1163 prie/rr Ur crow. 


yreicus was only famous for counterfeiting 


all baſe things; as earthen pit. and a ſcullery. 


They pitched i the ground, Shakeſpeare's Hen. VI. Peacham en Drawing. 
| e counſelled him how to hunt his game, Hu!as may drop his pitcher, none Will cry, 
What dart to caſt, What net, what toile to fi | Not if le droπνn himſelf. Dryden. 
| cirfax.\ 2. An iaſtrument to pierce the ground in which 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. | any thing is to be fixed. 


To the kills poles muſt he ſet deep im the ground, 
. 
P//TCHFORK. . . piteb and fork] A fork 

f i the waggen. 
An. old lord in Leiceſterdure amuſed himſelf 
with mending pirchforks and ſpades for Lis reaauts 
Swift, 
202: Prom 


P 1 7 


Vit Treu ESsSs. 1. 7, 
d et. | 
Pi: uv. adi. | irom pitch? 

t Smeared wit! puch. s 

Tre planks their y cov rings wach d away, 
Now rield; and now a yawimng breach diipl iy. 
: D; ye 7. 


mY 


LES 


2. ſaving the qualities of pitch. 

N#ive petroleum, found floating upon ſome 
ſprings, is no other than this very icli ſubſtance, 
dran forth of the ſtrata by the water. I/ o:d5vard. 

3. Black; dark; diſmal. 

Night is fled, 

Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shok. 
I will fort a piech day for thee. Shak. Iler, VI. 
Fiery and dark the night ſometimes appears, 

Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears ; 

Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With f{tars unnumber'd. P. iar. 
PT cOAL. v. J. [ pit and caal.] Foſſile coal. 

The beſt fuel is peat, and next charcoal made 
of pitcoul or cinders. Mertimr”s Huſben: y. 

PII MAN. A. . | pit and man.] He that in ſaw- 
ing timber works below in the pit. 

_ With the pitſaw they enter one end of the ſtuff, 
the topman at the top, and the pitm:n under him: 
the topman obſerving to guide the ſaw exactly, 
and the pitman drawing it with all his ftrength 
perpendicularly down. Moxm. 
PirsAw. u. ſ. ¶ pit and ſaw.) The large ſaw 
uſed by two men, of whom one is in the pit. 
The pitſe au is not only uſed by thoſe workmen 


that ſaw timber and boards, but is alſo for ſmall |_ 


gritters uſed by joiners. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
Pirrovus. «dj. P 
7. Sorrow fuſ; mourntul ; exciting pity. 
When they heard that pies ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment, Spenſer. 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Sbak. R. III. 
Mich when Deucalion with a pircos look 
Feheld, he wept. | Drydin. 
2. Compaſſionate; tender. 
If the ſeries of thy joys 
Permit one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 
HPixeo::; transfer it to the mournful ſwain. 
She gave him, pitcos of his caſe, 
A ſhaggy tap'ftry. 
3. Wretched ; paltry ; pitiful. 
P:iteovs amends ! unleſs | 
'Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Par. I oft. 
Pi'TEo0USLY. adv, [from piteou;,] In a pite- 
aut manner. 
Il muſt talk of murthers, rapes and maſſacres, 
Vuthful to hear, yet pitcoufly perform'd. Shake/. 
* Pr/tEOVUSNESS. 2. /. — pitcous, ] Sorrow- 
fulneſs; tenderneſs. 
Pr/TFALL. n. J. {pit and fall.] A pit dug and 
covered, into which a paſſenger falls unex 


Prior. 


Pope's Dunciad. 


Poor bird] thoud'ſt never fear the net nor lime, 
The piii nor the gin. Shak:f. Macbeth, 

Thieves dig concealed pitfzlls in his way. Sardys. 

Theſe hidden pitfulls were ſet thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people fell 
Into them. 

PIT H. ». /. [ pitie, Dutch. 

1. The marrow of the plant; the ſoft part in 
che midſt of the wood. 

If a coin, fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the 
tub finely taken forth, and not altogether, but 
ſome of u left, it will dear a fruit with little or 
no core. : Bacon's Natural Hit. 

Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryd. 

2. Marrow. 

As doth the pith, which left our bodies lack, 
Strines faſt the little bones of neck and back; 

So by the ſoul doth death ſtring heay'n and earth. 
Donne. 

+ The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 
with a large hole for the ſpiaal marrow or pith to 
paſs along. Ray. 

Strength; force. 


Piti in Scotland is till retained as denoting, | 


ſtrength, either corporeal or intellectual: as, that 
deties all your pitb. | 


0 
L 


{from e. .] Blacknef:; ; 


BK 


Leave your England, 
Guarded with graudfires, babies and old women, 
Or pais'd, or not arriv'd to pith and puillance. Sh. 
Since theſe arm: of mine had ſeven years pith. 
| X Shakeſpeare. 


Addiſon. | 


4- Fnergy: cogency ; fulneſs of ſentiment ; 
ioſeneſs and vigour of thought and ſtile, 
5. Weight; moment; principal part. 
That's my pith of buſineſs 

"Twixt you and your poor brother. Sbat. care. 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And loſe the name of action. Shakejp. Hamlet. 
6. The quinteſſence ; the chief part. 
The owner of a foul diſeaſe, 

To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 

Ev'n on the p:th of life. Shaltſ. Hamlet, 
P!THLyY. adv. | from pithy.] With ftrength ; 

with cogency ; with force, 
P!TuixEsS. . . { from fithy. ] Energy; 

ſtrength. : ; 
No lefs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
8 in uttering, his complaint of love, ſo love- 


y. Spenſer. 

PT ALESss. adj. ¶ from pith.] E 

1. Wanting pith; wanting ſtrength. 

Weak 5 over-born with burthening 

grie 

And pithle/5 arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. Sb. 
2. Wanting energy ; wanting force. 

P1/THy. adj. [from pith.] | 

1. Conſiſting of pith ; abounding with pith, 
The pithy fibres brace and ſtitch together the 
ligneous in a plant. Grew's Coſmol. 
The Herefordian plant that likes 

T' approach the quiace, and th' elder's pithy 
ſtem. | Philips. 

2. Strong ; forcible ; energetick. 

Yet ſhe with phy words, and counſel fad, 

Still ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke ; _ 
That at the laſt, ſuppreſſing fury mad, 
They 'gan abſtain. 

I mutt begin with rudiments of art, 
More pleaſant, pithy and effectual, | 
Than hath been taught by any. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 

Many rare pithy laws concerning 
The worth of aſtrologic learning. Hudibras. 

This pithy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Dr. 

In all theſe, Goodman Fact was very thort, but 
pithy ; for he was a plain home-ſpun man. 

Addiſon. 

P1/T1ABLE. adj. [ pitoyable, Fr. from pity.) De- 
ſerving pity. | 

The pitiable perſons relieved, are conſtantly un- 
der your eye. Alter bury. 

P!/TIABLENESS. . g. [from pitiath:.) State 
of deſerving pity. 

For the pitiableneſs of his ignorance and unwilled 
miſtake, ſo long as they laſted, his negle& thereof 
may be excuſed and connived at. Kelavell, 

P1/TiFUL. adj, | pity and full.] , 

1, Melancholy ; moving compaſſion. 

Some, who have not deſerved judgment of 
death, have been for their good's ſake caught up 
and carried ſtraight to the bough ; a thing indeed 
very pitiful and horrible. A Spenſer, 

A ſight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch, 

Paſt ſpeaking of in a king. Shak. King Lear. 

Strangely viſited people, 

All ſwoln and ulc'rous, pit i ful to the eye; 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures. Sh. Afacb. 
Will he his priiful complaints renew? a 

For freedom with afflicted language fue. Saxdys. 
The conveniency of this will appear, if we con- 

ſider what a pitiful condition we had been in. Ray. 

2. Tender; compaſſionate. | 

Would my heart were flint, like Edward's, 

Or Edward's ſoft and pitif«/, like mine. Shake/. 

Be pitiful to my condemned fons, 

Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted, Shake/. 

3. Paltry ; contemptible ; deſpicable. 

That's villainous, and ſhews a moſt pitifu? am- 
bition in the fool that uſes it. Shaksf Haml-t. 

One, in a wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful 
maligaities, would fcarce allow him to be a gen- 


Spenſer. 


Itleman. 


Mato. 


PIT 
This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his 


time and impair his health, and perhaps to ſpin 
out his days and himſelf into one 21 contro- 
verted concluſion, South. 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pin 
ſpace of time while it is committing ; and ſurely 
the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a poor coun- 
tervail for the bitterneſs which begins where the 
action ents, and laſts for ever. South. 
If theſe piti/«/ ſhanks were anſwerable to this 
branching lend, I ſhould defy all my enemies. 
L'Eftr ange. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from fo piu- 


ful a machine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the 


battle from the beginning. Dryd. Ded. to Juvenal. 

PYTIFULLY. adv. [from pitiful.] 

1. With pity ; with compaſſion. 

Vie fuliy behold the ſorrows of our hearts. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves com- 
paſſion. 

He beat him moſt f ey; nay, 
He beat him moſt unpitifully. Shakef. 

Some of the philotophers doubt whether there 
were any ſuch thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, 
when any great evil has been upon them, they 
would ſigh and groan as pitifully as other men. 

Tillotſon, 

3. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. 

Thoſe men, who give themſelves airs of bra- 
very on reflecting upon the laſt ſcenes of others, 
may behave the moſt p:tifully in their own. Clu iſa. 

Pi/TirULNESS, 2. lieb vs 

1. Tenderneſs; mercy ; compaſſion. 

Baſilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to 
Zelmane's valour in conquering, and pitiful: ſs in 
pardoning, commanded no more words to be 
made of 1t. Siducy. 

2. Deſpicablenefs ; contemptibleneſs. 

Pr/TILESLY, adv, | from pitilſs. } Without 
mercy. 

Pr'TiILESNESS». . ſ. Unmercifulnefs. 

PrT1LEss. ad. | from pity.) Wanting pity ; 
wanting compaſhon ; mercileſs. wy 

Fair be ye ſure, but proud and pit.!:ſ5, 

As is a ſtorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 

Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 

Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer, 

Hadſt thou in perſon ne*er offended me, 


Even for his ſake am I now pitil:ſs. Sbakeſpeare, 
; My chance, I ſee, 
Hath made ev'n pity piti/. ſs in thee. Fairfax, 


Upon my livid lips beſtow a kiſs, 
Nor fear your kiſfes can reſtore my breath; 
Even you are not more pille than death. Dryden. 
P1/TTANCE. n. /. 1 Fr. pietantia, Ital.] 
1. An allowance of meat iu a monaſtery. 
2. A ſmall portion. 
Then at my lodging, 
The warſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning 
Yotre like to have a thin and flender pittance. 
Shak, 
The aſs ſaved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. 
L'E nge. 
L have a ſmall itt mcc left, with which I might 
retire. ; Arbuthnot, 
Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the 
ſmall pittance of learning they received at the uni- 
verſity. Soi ft! Miſcellanies. 
Half his earn'd ittance to poor neighbours. 
went: ; 4 
They had his alms, and he had his content. Harte. 
PUTvuiTE, . /. [ pituite, French ; pituata, Lat.] 
Phlegm. 

Serous deftuxions and redundant pituite were the 
roduct of the winter, which made women ſub- 
ject to abortions. Arbuthnot. 
PrirvrTovs. adj. N pituitzſut, Lat. pituitcux, Fr. 
Conſiſting of e 1 4 Fel 

It is thus with women, only that abound. with 
pituitus and watery huntours. Brown": Vu. Err. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weakneſs, 
waterineſs and turgidity of the eyes, pituitaes vo- 
miting and laborious breathing. b. on Diet. 
| The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by 


turns, the vital air by infpiration, and excluding 
FU r * 5 8 


PLA 


bby 2 likewiſe to ſeparate and diſ- 
charge the r t pituitzus or flegmatick parts 
- of the blood. 1 * Blackmore. 
PUTY. =. C Ppitic, Fr. picta, Italian.) 
1. Compathon z ſympathy with miſery ; ten- 
derneſs for pain or uneaſfineſs, _ 
Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity moving ſhape. Wall. 
An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeon 
took ty of her, and threw her a little bough. 
L*Fftrange. 
Leſt the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſre- 
garded by their Maker, he bath implanted in men 
& quick and tender ſenſe of pity and compaſſion. 
p Culamy's Sermons. 
When ZEneas is forced in his own defence to 
Kill Lauſus, the poct ſhows him compaſſionate ; 
he has piry on his beauty and youth, and is loth to 
deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. Dryd. Daf. 
The mouruful train 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Reſought his pity to their belpleſs kind. Dryden. 
2. A groun of pity ; a ſubject of pity or of grief. 
T hat he is old, the more is the y, his white 
hairs do witneſs it. Shkef. Hen. IV. 
Julius Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms ; 
it is pi'y his book is loſt, acon, 
"Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of 
Chaſmir. Temple. 
See, where ſhe comes, with that high air and 


mien, | 
Which ma: ks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen, 
What pry tis. Dryden, 
What pr/y tis you are not all divine. QDryden. 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country ? 
Addi 


fo. 
3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. In low lan- 


ge. | 
9 of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, 
tis a thouſand pi it ſhould be diſcountenanced. 
L' Eftrange. 
To Pi rv. v. a. | pitoyer, Fr.] To compathunate 
miſery ; to regard with tenderneſs on account of 
unhappineſs. . 
When 1 defired their leave, that I might pizy 
him, they took dom me the uſe 
houſe. Shake. 
He made them to be pitied of all. DP. cvi. 46. 
You I conld pity thus forlorn. Milton, 
Compaſſionate my pains ! ſhe puies me 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, 
Compaſiion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, 'tis death. Add. 
Pity weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the 
dulneſs of underſtandings, or perverſeneſs of tem- 
pers. Law. 
The man is to be pitied, who in matters of mo- 
ment, has to do with a ſtaunch metaphyſician ; 
&eoabts, diſputes, and conjectures will be the plague 
of his life, Beattie, 
To Fi'Ty. v. . To be compaſſionate. 
I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but 
deſtroy them. Jer emdab, xiii. 14. 
Pryor. 1. ſ. [piuet, Fr.] A pin on which any 
thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 
weight balanced on its feet, as upon two pit. Dr, 
Pix. u. /. [pixis, Lat.] A little cheſt or box, 
in which the conſecrated hoſt is kept in Roman 
cat holick countries. , | Hammer. 
He hath ſtolen a pix, and hanged muſt a“ be. 
; 1 
Przzt x. . . [quaſi piſole, Mir ſbetu. 
The pixale 1 Dr 2 to urine and ge- 
neration. Brown's Ful. Err. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. [ placabili;, Lat.] Willing 
er poflible to be appeaſed. 
Since I ſought 
By pray'r th' offended deity t' appeaſe ;. 
Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear. 
Thoſe implanted anticipat ions are, that there is 
a god, that he is uc to be feared, honoured, 
loved, worſhipped and obeyed. Hal Ori. Mank. 
PLAcarUiity. n. 7 from ¶ placable.] Wil- 
Pr. a/carLENESS. | lingueſs to he appeaſed; 


pollibility to be appeaſed. 


Miltox' s Par. Left. ; 


PLA 


The various methods of propitiation and atone. 


ment me the general conſent of all nations in | upon an experiment, which I have all the reaſon: uy | 


their 0p.nivun of the mercy aud placabitity of the 
divine nature, Hany. 

Pac nn. N. . [| plakuert, Dutch; plicard, 

Pr.aca'k _ Fr.] An edict; a declaration; 
a maniſeſto. 

To PLA'CATE. v. a. ¶ placeo, Lat.] To appeaſe ; 
to reconcile. This word is uſed in Scotland. 

That the effect of an atonement and reconcilia- 
tion was to give all mankind a right to approach 
and rely on the protection and beneficence of a 
þ{acted deity, is not dedueible from nature. Forbes. 

PLACE. », /. | place, Fr. piazz4, Italian; from 
platea, Lat.) 

1. Particular portion of ſpace, 

Search you out a p/:c- to pitch your tents. Deut. 

We accept it always and in all plices. Aeli, xxiv. 

Here I could frequent 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Preſence Uivine. Milton's Par. La. 

I will teach him the names of the moſt cele- 
brated perſons who frequent that place. — Addiſon. 

2. Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. 

Luc is the relation of diſtance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more points conſidered as 
Keepiag the ſame diſtance one with another ; and 
ſo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more - confuſed 
ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which any body 
takes up. Locke 

3- Local exiſtence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
was found no place for them. Row. xx. II. 

4. Space in general. N 

All bodies are confin'd within ſome place; 

But ſhe all glue within berſelf confines. Davies. 

5. Separate room. 

In his brain 
He hath ſtrange places cram'd with obſervation. 
Sbaleſ. 

His catalogue had an eſpecial place ſor ſequeſ- 
tered div ines. | | Fe 

6. A ſeat; reſidence ; manſion. 

The Romans ſhall take away both our place and 
nation. Fo. 

Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to 

ilgal. 1 Sam. 


7. Paſſage in writing. 

Hoſea ſaith of the Jews, they have reigned, but 
not by me; which dee proveth, that there are 
governments which Gud doth not avow. Bacon. 

I could not paſs by this place, without giving 
this ſhort explication. Furnet The, of the Earth. 

8. Ordinal relation. 

What ſcripture duth plainly deliver, to that the 
firſt place both of credit and obedience is due. Hort. 

Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even 
againſt all other reaſons, and let the compaſs be 
rather in your eyes than in your hands. Dr. 0 

We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, 
of our being overlooked by our Maker, it we 
conſider, in the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent ; 
and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. Addijon, 

9. State of actual operation ; effect. 

I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 
Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him, 

That they take placr,, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shake}. 

Theſe fair overtures made by men well ef- 
teemed for honeſt dealing, could take no . 1 

0 . 

They are deſects, not in the heart, but in the 

brain; for they take place in the ſtouteſt 3 
5 acon. 

With faults confeſs'd commiſſion's. her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryd. 

Where arms take p/acr, al! other pleasare vain ; 
Love taught me. force, and force ſhall love main- 
tain.. Dryden. 


þ 


not place, 
Somewhat may be inveated, perhaps more ex- 


be ſtill excepted, hen that perhaps takes place. 


| 


ke. | That virtne muſt go through. 


I. And patriots lur a place abandon'd fame. Cearth. 
Some mag] 


To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took | 
Dryd. Pt to his Fabis. | 


cellent than the firſt deſign; though Virgil muſt | 


Drydex s. Pref.ice io Ovid. | 


plac 


: 


. 


PL A 1 | 
Tt is tupicly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation ' 


imaginable to thiak God will not ſuffer to take 
. : Atterbery. 0 
10, Exiſtence. 36 
Mixt government, ing of the known 1. 
forms received in the ſchools, is by no means of 
C— invention, but hath plate in nature and. 
on. 


Swift, 
11. Rank; order of priority. 
The heavens th2mſelves, the planets, and rhis 
center, 
Obſerve degree, priority and place. Sat .. 
t2. Precedence; priority, This ſenſe is com -- 
monly uſed in the yoke take place. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot, | 
Where Madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me. | 
And Fulvia come i” the rear. Ben Jon! Cut. | 
There would be left no meafures of credib'e 
and incredidle, if doubtful propofitions take place | 
before ſelf-evident. 0 kr. 
As a Britiſh freeholder, I ſhould not ſcruple 
taking p/xce of a French marquis. Addiſon's F 
FD ce; publick character or employment. 
you your office, or give N 
And you ſhall well be ſpared. 2 e 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know ö 
My faculties nor perſon ; 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
Sb. Henry VIII. 


The horſemen came to Lodronms, as unto the 
moſt valiant captain, beſeeching him, inſtead of 
their treacherous general, to take upon him the 
Place. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Tur. 

Is not the hiſhop's bill deny d, 

And we ſtill threaten d to be try'd 2 
You ſee the king embraces 
Thoſe counſels he approy'd before; 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, | 
That we ſhall have their places. Denhan,. 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; 


rates are-contented, that their p/aces 

ſhould adorn them ; and ſome ſtudy to adorn their 
places, and reflect back the luſtre they receive from 
thence. Atterbury.. 

14. Room; way; ſpace for appearing or ating. 
given by cethon ; not oppoſition. 

Avenge not yourſelves, but rather give phe 
unto wrath. | a 


Between a woman warrior and a man. 
Victorious York did fir, with fam'd ſucceſs, 
To tvs known valour make the Dutch 1 * 

Y * 
The ruſtick honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, 
Give place to ſwords and planies the pride of war. 


ts Ground; room. . 
e ſeek to kill me, becauſe my word hath 


place in you. Jo. vii. 37. 
There is no place of doubting, but that it wa 
the very ſame. Hammond's Fundamt m. 


16, Station in life. | 
God would give them, in their ſeveral” places- 
and callings, all ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings, 


which he ſees wanting to them. Duty of Al. n. 
To PLACE. v. a. lie Br * the noun. J. 
1. To put in any place, „ condition, or 
office. 


Place ſuch over them to be rulers. Ex. vii. 2 . 
He glaced forces in all the fensed cities. 
| 2 Chron. xvii. 2. 
And I will ce within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience; whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us d they ſhall attain, 
Andi at the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton. 
Our two firſt! parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden pu Mites... 
2. To fix; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh» 
Thoſe accuſations had been more reaſonabie, 
if fraced om inferior perians. Dr yden's Aeg. 
God or. nature has not any where pluced n 
ſuch jur iidicton in the firit born. L 
3. To put out at intereſts. 


"cam 


- free. 


_ cidly diſtends the tubes and veſſels of vegetables. 


nunation. 


- proverbial maxims. 


Fu ſt on ih feriour creatures try'd their force, 


K ifiing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. .. 


1. To infect with peſtileace. - . 
2. To inſeſt with diicafe ; to pre with cala- 


L A 
*T was his care | 
To e on good ſecurity his gold. Pope. 
PLA RR. ». /. [from place.] One that places. 
Sovereign lord of creatures all, 


Thou cer of plants, both humble and tall. Sp:»/.| 


PLA'CID. adj. [ phicidas, Lat.] 

1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more 
flacid motion of the ſpirits, that mens actions be 
- Bacon. 

2. Soft; kind; mild. 
That p/acid aſpeR and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, 
Would ſtand between me and thy father's ire. Mz. 

PLa'civLy. adv. | from placid. ] Mildly ; gen- 
ty. 

If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, 
you caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts 
moved uniformly and placidly before, by altering 
its motion, it begins to penetrate and ſcatter 
abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. 

The water eaſily inſinuates itſelf into, and pla- 


Wedward. 
Pia'cir. . f. [placitum, Lat.] Decree; deter- 


We ſpend time in defence of their p/acits, which 
might have been employed upon the univerſal au- 
thor, h Glanvilk. 
'PLa'cxrT, or plagurt. n. . A petticoat. 

You might have pinch'd a plaguety it was ſenfe- 
leſs. Shakeſpeare. 

The bone-ach-is the curſe dependant on thoſe 
that war for a plaquet. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſid. 

PCA OIARISNM. 2. f. [from plagiary.] Theft ; 
literary adoption of the thoughts or works of ano- 
ther, a N > 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiariſm 
they have moſt injuriouſly been tr 8 7 by 

wift, 

PL A'GLARY. . / [ from pliygium, Lat.] 

1. A thief in literature; one who ſteals the 
thoughts or writings of another. 

The enſuing diſcourſe, leſt I chance to be tra- 


duced for a plugizry by, him who has played the f by 


thief, was one of thoſe that, by a worthy hand, 

were ſtolen from me, Saul b. 
Without invention, a painter is but à copier, 

and a poet, but a plagiary of others; both are al- 

lowed ſometimes to copy and tranflate. Dryden. 
2. The crime of literary theft. Not uſed. 
Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 

began when the paucity of books ſcarce wanted 

that invention. - Brown. 
PLAGUE. a. /. | plaghe, Dut. lg, Teut. pl. ga, 

Lat. 7p. | 
1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently contagious 

and deſtructive. x 

Thou art a bile, 

A plapue-ſore or imboſs d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. Shakef. King Lear. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moiſt 

are moſt peftilent; yet many times there have 

been great p in dry years. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Snakes, that uſe within thy houſe for ſhade, 

Securely lurk, and, like a gu, invade 

1 ky cattle with venom. May's Virgit. 
All thoſe plgues, which earth and air had brood- 

ed, : : 


And laſt they ſeized man. Lee and Dryd:n. 


2. State of miſery. , : 

I am ſet in my pligur, and my heavineſs is ever 
in my ſight. Iſilu xxxviii. 17. 

z. Any thing troubleſome or .vexatious. , 

"Tis the*time's pligur, when madmen lead the 

blind. Sb ſpore, 

J am not mad, too well I feel 
The diff rent pn of each calamity. Shakeſpeare. 

Good or bad company is the greateſt bleſling or 
preataſi la ue of life. I. Aſirange. 
'* Symetimes my g, ſometimes ray darling, 
Frior. 
Joe PLANE. 4. {from the now. ] 


PLA 
Say my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And f 3 422 but if it be not ſo, 
Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will p/apuz thee. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thus were they p/.:21'd | 
And worn with famine. Miltn, 
3. To trouble; to teaze; to vex; to harraſs; 
to torment ; toaMict ; to diſtreſs; to torture; to 
embarraſs; to excruciate; to make uneaſy ; to 
diſturb. In this ſenſe it is uſed ludicrouſly. 
If her nature be ſo, 

That ſhe will lugue the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's woe, 
Then all her natnre's goodly gifts are loſt. Sper/or. 

People are ſtormed out of their reaſon, plagied 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their own 
defence. | Collier. 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe to 
do, he gravely fhuts himfelf up in his cluſet, and 
falls a tumbling over his papers, to ſee if he can 
ſtart a law ſuit, and Fugue any of his neighbours, 

Addiſon. 

PLA dv. adv. [from plaguy.] Vexatiouſly ; 
horribly. A low word. i 

This whiſpering bodes me no good; but he bas 
me ſo plaguily under the laſh, I dare not interrupt 
him. Dryden. 

You look'd ſcornful, and ſaift at the dean p 
But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. Sw. 

PIA dur. adj. | from plague. ] Vexatious ; trou- 
bleſome. A low word. 

Of heats, 


Add one more to the y bill. Denne. 
| What perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron ? 

What plaguy miſchiefs and miſhaps 

Do dog him ſtill with after-claps ? Waiibras. 


PLiatrce. u. /. | plate, Dutch. ] A flat fiſh. 

Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, lowkes, dabs and 
plaice. Carew. 

P AID. n. ſ. A ſtriped or variegated cloth; an 
outer looſe weed worn much by the Highlanders 
in Scotland: there is a particular kind worn too 
the women. 
PLAIN, adj. [ planus, Lat.] 
1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protuber- 
ances or excreſcences. In this ſenſe, eſpecially 
in philoſophical writings, it is frequently written 
plane : as, a pline ſuperficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; 
but to make all p/am and waſte. Spenſ-r. 

The South and South-Eaſt fides are rocky and 
mountainous, but pin in the midſt. Sandys. 

They were wont to make their canoes or boats 
plain without, and hollow within, by the force of 
fire. Heylyn. 
Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer 
To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the ſurface _ 
; : ryan, 

Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining 
proſpects, though a man would chuſe to travel 
through a in one. Addiſon. 

2. Open; clear; flat. 

Our troops beat an army 
ficld. 

2. Void of ornament ; Ample, 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, } 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. Dr. 

A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. Yung. 

4. Artlefs ; not ſubtle ; not ſpecious ; not learn- 
ed; ſimple. $2 6 

In choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe 
men of a p/ainer ſort, that are like to do that that 
is committed to them, and to report faithfully the 
ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunning to contrive 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the 
matter in report. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Of many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot 
be affirmed. Hammend; Fundamenta!s. 

The experiments alledged with ſo much confi- 
dence, and told by an author that writ like a p 
man, and one whoſe profeſſion was to tell truth, 
helped me to reſolyve upon making the trial. 

em les 


in plain fight and open 
| Felton. 


mity. 


4 


L 


| 


1 


PL A 


My heart was made to fit and pair within, 
| Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tendar- 
neſs. . 
Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, 
The hin rough hero turn a crafty knave? Pepe. 
5. Honeſtly rough; open; fincere ; not ſoſt in 
language. | ; 
Give me leave to be plain with you, that your- 
ſelf give no juſt cauſe of ſcandal. acon. 
6. Mere; bare. N | 
He that beguil'd you in a plain accent, was a 
plain knave, which, for my part, I will not be. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn d criticks next, and prov'd plain fools * 
, Fd 
7. Evident; clear; diſcernible ; not W 
They wondered there ſhould appear any difficul- 
ty in any expreſſions, which to them ſeemed very 
clear and plain. | Clarendon, 
Expreſs thyſelf in lia, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarreis or diſputes affords. Deb. 
I can make the difference more p/ain, by giving 
* my method of proceeding in my tranſlations; 
conſidered the genius and diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of my author. Dryden. 
Tis plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never 
ſubject to Jacob. Locke. 
That children have ſuch a right, is plain from 
the laws of God; that men are convinced that 
children have ſuch a right, is evident from the 
law of the land. Lacke, 
It is ain, that theſe djſcourſes are calculated for 
none, but the faſhionable part of womankind. 
Addiſon. 
To ſpeak one thing mix d dialects they join; 
Divide the ſimple, and the p/ain define. Pri:r, 
8. Not varied by much art; ſimple. ' 
A plaining ſong p/ain-ſinging voice requires, 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 
Sidnty. 
His diet was of the plains meats, and commonly 


not only his diſhes, but the parts of them were 

ſuch as moſt others would — Fall. 
PLAiN, adv. 4 
1. Not obſcurely. 


2. Diſtinly ; articulately. f 

The ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he 
ſpake plain. Aar. vii. 35. 

3. Simply; with rough ſincerity. 
Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be a 
plain- ſpoken perſon, and a man of very few words; 
tropes and figures are his averſion. Addiſon. 

PLAIN. . /. ¶ plain, Fr.] Level ground; open 
— oppoſed to hilly ground; often a field of 

att le. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. C. 

The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds 
fallen into their net, forſook their hill, and march- 
ed into the p/ain directly towards them. Hayward. 

They erected their caſtles and habitations in the 
Plains and open countries, where they found moſt 
fruitful lands, and turned the Iriſh into the woods 
and mountains. Davies. 

Pour forth Britannia's legions on the pluins, . 

While here the ocean gains, . 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains, Pope, 

The impetuous courier pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing ſeems to bent the diſtant plzin, Ye. 

To PLAIN. v.a. [from the noun.] To level; 
to make even. 2 . 

Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every 
piece having his guard of pioneers to pin the 
ways. Hoyward. 
7 PL Aix. v. a. [ pliindre, j plains, Fr.] To la- 
ment; to wail. Little uſed. 

Long ſince my voices hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 
With cries to ſkies, and curfes to the ground ; 
But more I p4*;, I feel my woes the more. Ni. 

The fox, that firft this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus plan his caſe with words unkind, 


Speer. 
The inceſſant weeping of my wiſe, 2 
And piteous lainiags of the pretty babes, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays. | Shat 
| He to himſelf thus iA. Matten 
Pi amnn- 


| PLA 

Pr arpta'ting, adj. ¶ uu and deal.) Honeſt; 
open; acting without art. 

Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering honeſt 
man; it muſt not be denied, but I am a plaindeal- 
ing villain. Shakeſ. 

Bring a p/aindealing innocence into a conſiſtency 
with neceſſary prudence. L' Fftrange. 

PLampea'Lizc.nſ. Management void of art 8 
ſincerity. 

I am no politiciaa; and was ever thought to 
have too little wit, and too much 3 for a 
ſtateſman. enham. 

It looks as fate with nature's law may ftrive, 
To ſhew plaindealing once an age would thrive. 


PLA 
| How many cuban pu, 2nd mothers cries 


| Where though I mourn my matchleſs lofs alone; 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me ; 
Yet even theſe ndkes walls allow my moan, 
| Whoſe doleful echoes to my plaines agree. Wotton. 
Liftening where the hapleſs pai 
1 ö * 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint 


Veurwid aw leng xpretion of meqrich 
ext wit ong ex ie, 
Receive theſe p/aints. 8 7 


aller, 
PLAiSTFOL. ads. _ and full.] Complain- 


Dryden. | ing ; audibly ſorrowful. 


PL a'ixty. adv. | from plain.] 

1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2. Not ſubtilly ; not ſpeciouſly. 

3. Without ornament. 

4. Without gloſs; ſincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 
ſeating down your thoughts as they occur, and 
dealing pluinly with me in the matter. Pope. 

In earneſt; fairly. 
y charged the enemies horſe ſo gallantly, 
that they gave ground; and at laſt plainly run to a 
ſafe place. Clarend. 
6. Evidently; cl-arly ; not obſcurely. 

St. Auguſtine acknowledgeth, that they are not 
only ſet down, but alſo iy fer down in ſcrip- 
ture; ſo that he which heareth or readeth, may 
without difficulty underſtand. Hooker 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or 
nate him; and out of his careleſſneſs, lets them 
phnnly leet. Shakeſpeare. 

From Epiphanius's cenſure of Origen, one may 
perceive pu, that he thought the Anti-nicene 
church in general, both before and after Origen, 
to be of a very contrary judgment to that which he 
condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is to Arian- 
ifm. Waterland. 

By that ſeed 
Is meant the great deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head ; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier ſhall be reveal d. Milton's Par. Loft. 

We ſee ploinly that we have the means, and that 
nothing but the application of them is wanting. 


Addiſon. 
PHI S5. . .. [from plain. ] 

1. Levelneis; flatneſs. 

2. Want of ornament ; want of ſhow. 

If ſome pride with want may be allow d, 

We in our plainn-ſs may be juſtly proud, 
Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need to D ood 
F . 

As ſhades moſt ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. Pope. 

z. Openneſs ; rough ſincerity. 

Well, ſaid Baſilius, I have not choſen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for bis diſcourfing, but for his 
' plainneſs and honeſty, and therein I know he will 
not deceive me. Sidney. 


\ Your pſ/ainn;ſs and your ſhortneſs pleaſe me 

well. : Shakeſpeare. 

. Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to 
ſpeak, 


When pow'r to — _— 9 — honour 
bound, when majeſty to fo 8. 
* wy . Shateſp. X. Lear. 
Pl:inneſs and freedom, and epiſtolary _ re- 
quired. 
4. Artleſſneſs ; ſimplicity. | 
An laugh to find 
Unthinking pla ſo o'erfprexds thy mind, 
Ther thou -ſerioufly perſuade the crowd 
Fo keep their oaths Dryden's Juvenal. 
PLA1NT, . ſ. Ia, French. ] 
1. Lamentation ; complaint x lament. 
Then pour out plaint, and in one word ſay this; 
Melpleſs his plett, who ſpoils himfelf of bliſs. Sid. 
Boutleſs are phrmner oureleſs are my wounds. 
G ot bert parc. 
. From inward grief 
His borſtmy paſſer into plzints thus pour d. Mat. 
2. ion o iajury. 


To what a fea of miſeries my plaintful tongue 
doth lead me. / Sidney. 

PLAINTIFF, . ſ. [plaintif, Fr.] He that com- 
mences a ſuit in law againſt — Far oppoſed to 
the di ſend int. 

The pluintiff proved the debt by three poſitive 
wi es, and the defendant was caſt in coſts and 
damages. | L' Fftrange. 

You and I ſhall talk in cold friendſhip at a bar 
before a judge, by way of plux'iff and de t. 

Ds. yden. 

In ſuch a cauſe the lainti will be hiſs d. 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you're difmiſs'd. 


Pere 

PLAINTIFF. adj. [ plaintif, Fr.] Complaining. 
\ word not in uſe. 

His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Firſt fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. Prior. 

PLA H adj. | plaintif, Fr.] Complaining ; 
lamenting ; expreſlive of ſorrow. 

His careful mother heard the p/-intive found, 
Encompaſs'd with her ſea- green ſiſters round. 


The goddeſs heard, 


Roſe like a morning miſt and thus — 
To ſooth the ſorrows of her ꝓlaintiue fon. Dryden. 
Can nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd, or lefſen'd in the noiſe, 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud afflict the air. Prior. 
Leviathans in /. ini ve th.unders cry. Young. 
Pia /1xwork. v. ( Chin and work] Needlework 
as diſtinguiſhed from embroidery; the common 
practice of ſewing or making linen garments. 
She went to plimwork, and to purling brooks. 


Pepe. 
PLAIT. n./. | corrupted from plight or plyght, — 
to ply or fold. 
A fold ; a double. 
Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 
It would aſtoniſh and confuſe it much; 
Therefore theſe plaits and folds the ſound 
reſtrain, 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor ſhall — — gar ments artful lait, 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 
And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Prior, 
'Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a 
veſt through all the plaits and foldings of the 
drapery. LHAddiſon. 
ToPLAIT. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To fold; to double. 
The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Some fold the fleeve, while others plait the gown ; 


ate. And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. Pope. | Fren 


| Will ſhe on Sunday ——— 


ay. 
2. To weave ; to braid. | 
Let it not be that outward adorning of li 
the har. _ 1 Pet. in. 3. 
What the demands, inceſſant I'll prepare; 
I'll weave her garlands, and IM p/azt her hair; 
My bufy diligence ſhall deck her board, 
For there at leaſt I may approach my lord. Privy. 
Your hands have not been employed in ptaiting 
the hair, and adorning your perfens ; but im mak- 
ing clowths for the naked. 
. Tointangte ; to involve. 


Then gather'd his own doom: Mittca's Par. Lap. | 


P'L'A 
PLA1'r an. , [from n He that pu. 
PLay. «. /. 25 — R n = 
1. A ſcheme i a form: a mode, 
Remernbet, O my fri the laws, the rights, 
The generous pls of power delivered down 9 
From age to age to your renown d forefathery 


2. A plot of any buildingor ichnograpby ; form 
of any thing laid down on paper. | 
Artifts and pions reliev'd my folema hours; 

I founded and planted bow'rs. Prior. 
To PLA. v. a. {from the noun.] Ty ſcheme ; to 

form in defign. e 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. Tape. 
PLa'sary, adj. Pertaining to a plane. =Dict. 
PAN. adz. [ from plmeb.] Made of boards. . 
He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 
Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt. 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. 
pr | {. [plaxcher, French 22 
LAN cu R. . /. , A. 
wood. Not uſed. . L X 
Oak, cedar and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; 
ſome are beſt for planchers, as deal; fome for ta- 
bles, cupboards and deſks, as walnuts, Batecn. 


PLAN D. . . In carpentry, the laying the 
Dit 


* — 


. | floors in a building. 


2 =. [ planer — 11 comraonly 
in popular language, an in geometry. 
1. A — ſur face. . 4 ' J 

Comets, as often as they are viſible to us, move 
in plane inclined to the plune of the ecliptick in all 
kinds of angles. Bent. 
Projectils would ever move on in the ſame line, 
did not the air, their own gravity, or the rugged- 

neſs of the plne on which they move, op their 


motion. Che 
2. 1—— Fr.] An inſtrument by nne 
face of boards is ſmoothed. 

The iron is ſet — > * 


grees with the fole of the 2 ox0n. 

ToPLANE. v. a — r. from the noun. ] 

r. To level; to to free from inequali- 
ties. 
The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was - 
made of rough ſtone, joined with a moſt firm ce 
ment; upon this was laid another layer ot ſmall 
ſtones and cement, to ple the inequalities of 
rough ſtone, in which the ftones of the upper 
pavement were fixt. Avbuthnot on — 
2. To ſmooth with a 
Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped 
t han ld. Moxon't e 
PLAN E- TREE. .. ¶ plaranus, Lat. plane, platant, 
French]. 

The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower, con- 
ſiting of ſeveral fender ſtargina, which are all col- 
lected into ſpherical little balls and are barren ; 
but the embryos of the fruit, which are produced 
on ſeparate parts of the ſame trees, are turgid, and 
afterwards become large ſpherical balls, contain- 
ing many oblong ſeeds intermixed with down; - 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of. 
this tree into England is owing to lord chancellor 
Bacon. Miller, . 
The beech, the ſwimming alder and rug © 5 wh 
yden. . 
PLANET. . /. (ola, Lat. anew planette, 
ch 


Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtirs, and 
which are not like the fixt ones always in the ſame - 
poſition to one another: wenow numbercheearth : 
among the primary planets, becauſe. we know t 
moves round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do, and that in a path or c- 
cle ben een Mars and Venus: and the moon is 
accounted among the ſecondary pn of ſatelhtes 
of the primary, fince ſhe moves round the earth: 
all the p/..nas have, befides their motion round the 
ſun, which makes their year, alſo a motivn round 


Lan. | their oon axes, lich makes: their day; a the 


earth's revolving fo--makes our day and night : 


fit is more than probable; that the dilmeters - 


- There ve threejuſt grounds of war with chem. 
We of plain, two upon defences Þacen. 


mae ſhall unfold what hides, 
Who: covers facts at laſt watt ſhame derides. | 
Shak:/peart.' 


of ail the plies are . awe: we 


Men. ts. Ade. ed — At. 


| 
: 
: 
| 
: 


1 think, I have a 
- ane; I amno way 


: % 
PI A 
know tis in our earth: and Flamſteed and Caſſin 
found it to be ſo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac Newton af- 
ſerts our earth's equatorlal diameter to exceed the 
other about thirty-four miles; and indeed elf: the 
m-4ton of the earth would make the fea rife ſo 
lügh at the equator, as to drown all the parts 
thercabouts. Har. 
- Barbarovs villains ! hath this lovely face 
Ru!l'd like a wand'ring plant over me, 
And could it not enforce them to relent? Shak. 
And , planzt-ſtruck, real eclipſe 
Then ſuffer d. Milicn's Paradiſe Lo). 
There are ſeven plancts or errant ſtars in the 
lower orbs of heaven. Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to aſtrolo- 
gical devices, and an opinion that every hour of 
the day was governed by a particular planet, reck- 
oning them according to their uſual order, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Luna. Wilkn:s. 
" Pia/NEtTARY, adj. ¶ plantarre, Fr. from Planct.] 
x. Pertaining to the planets. | 
Their plan-tary motions and aſpects. 
To marble and to braſs, ſuch features give, 
Deſcribe the ſtars and p/.rotary Wax, : 
And trace the footſteps of eternal day. Crantell-, 
2. Under the dominion of any particular planet. 
Darkling they mourn their tate, whom Circe's 
; power, 
That watch'd the moon and plaretirry hour, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd. ryden, 
I was born in the plan:tary hour of Saturn, and, 
iece of that leaden planet in 
ious. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. Produced by the planets. 
| Here's gold, go on ; 
Be as 2 Plaus ta- y plague, when Jove — 
Will o'er ſome high- vic d city hang his poiſon 
In the ſic K air. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
- We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon and ſtars, as if we were villains by enforced 
obedience of planetary influence. Shak: ſp. R. Lear. 
4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick. 
We behold bright planetary ſove, 
Sublime in air through his wide province move; 
Four ſecond planets his dominion own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 
Slauckmre. 
Pr.axr/TICAL. adj, [from flanct,) Pertaining 
to planets. 7-4 
Add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the 


. eclypſes of ſun and moon, conjunctions and op- 
| poſitions pPluuetical. 


; rotuNn, 

Pia/NeTSTRUCK., adj. [{planct and rike. 
Blaſted : fidere afſiatus. » 

Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look. 
Since I ſaw you, I have been p/.n-tftruck ; 
A beauty, and ſo rare, I did deſcry. Suct ing. 

PLax1ro'LIoUS. adj. | planus and foliur, Lat. | 
Flowers are ſo called when made up of plain 
leaves, ſet together in circular rows round the 
centre, whoſe face is uſually uneven, rough and 
Janged. Diet. 

PLAN NH ET RIAL. adj. | from lui Per- 
raining to the menſuration of plane ſurfaces. 

PLANIMETRY. n. /. ſplmus, Lat. and He- 


u planimetrir, Fr.] The menſuration of plane 


aces. 

* E TALOUS. adj. { plans, Lat. and ge- 
7 .] Flat-leaved, as when the ſmall flowers are 
hollow only at the bottom, but flat upwards, as 
in dandclion and ſuccory. ' Diet. 
To PLa\xISH4. wv. a. | from planes) To poliſh; 

to {mooth. + A word uſed by manu acturers. 
Pr. a'S15PHERE. . ſ. [Im, Lat. and pbere. ] 
A ſphere projected on a plane; a map of one or 

h iſpheres. | ; ; 

ay — 4 . { planche, Fr.] A thick ſtrong board. 
They gazed vn their ſhips, ſeeing them ſo great, 
and-confiſting- of divers ie Al bot. 
The doors of plant were; their cloſe ex uiſite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman 5 dyſe y. 
A he ſmoothed plat ne gubb'd with balm. AMI. 
Some Turkiſh bows are of that ſtrength, as 
to pierce a plank of fix. inches. Wilkins. 


| The ſides were pn d with pine. 


Nikon. 


PLA 


Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, | 

And through the yielding ant a paſſage find. Dry. 
Be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way, 

For late I ſaw adrift disjointed plants, 

And empty tombs erected oa the banks. Dryden. 

To PLANK. v. a. | from the noun.] To cover 
or lay with planks. 

If you do but pit the ground over, it will 
breed ſaltpetre. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A ſteed of monſtrous height appear d; * 
Dr yd-n. 
PLAxoco'xiCal.. adj. [ planus and canut.] Level 
on one fide and conical on others. 

Some few are pl inocunicul, whoſe ſuperficies is in 
part level between both ends. Grew's Muſcum. 

PLa'NyvconveX. . . [planus and convexus.| 
Flat on the one fide and convex on the other. 

It took object- glaſſes, the one a plmmoconvex for 
a fourteen feet teleſcope, and. the other a large 
double convex for one of about fifty feet. Newton. 

PLANT. 1. . | plant, Fr. planta, Latin.) 

1. Any thing produced from ſeed ; any vege- 
table production. 

Wat comes under this denomination, Ray his 
diſtributed under twenty-ſeven genders or kinds : 
1. The imperſect plants, which do either tot: ily 
want both flower and ſeed, or elſe ſeem to do fo. 
2. Plant, producing either no flower at all, or n 
imperfeRt one, whoſe ſeed is ſo ſmall as not to bo 
diſcernible by the naked eye. z. Thoſe u hot“ 
ſeeds are not fo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, 
but yet have an imperfect or ſtaminous flower ; 
/, c. ſuch a one, as is without the petala, having 
only the ſtamina and the perianthium. 4. Such 
as have a compound flower, and emit a kind of 
white juice or milk when their ſtalks are cut off 
or their branches broken off. 5. Such as have a 
compound flower of a diſcous figure, the ſeed pap- 
pous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 
6. The herbz capitatz, or ſuch whoſe flower is 
compoſed of many imall, long, fiſtulous or hollow 
flowers gathered round together in a round but- 
ton or head, which is uſually covered with a ſqua- 
mous or ſcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corymbi- 
ferous une, which have a compound diſcous 
flower, but the ſeeds have no downe adher- 
ing to them. 9. Plans with a perfect flower, 
and having only one ſingle ſeed belonging to each 
ſingle flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy 
or briſtly ſeeds. 11. The umbelliferous pls, 
which have a pentapetalous flower, and belong- 
ing to each ſingle flower are two ſeeds, lying 
naked and jnining together ; they are called um- 
belliferous, becauſe the plant, with its branches 
and flowers, hath an head like a lady's umbrella; 

I. |] Such as have a broad flat ſeed almoſt of the 

gure of a leaf, which are encompaſſed ronnd 
about with ſomething like leaves. [z.] Such as 
have a longiſh feed, ſwelling out in the middle, 
and larger than the former. | 3.] Such as have a 
ſhorter ſeed. [4.] Such as have a tuberoſe root. 
[5.] Such as have a wrinkled, channelated or 

riated ſeed, 12. The ſtellate plants, which are 
ſo called, becauſe their leaves grow on their ſtalks 
at certain intervals or diſtances in the form of a 
radiant ſtar: their flowers are really monopeta- 
lous, divided into four ſegments, which look 
like ſo many petala: and each flower is ſucceeded 
by two ſeeds at the bottom of it. »3. The aſperi- 
folia, or rough leaved punts: they have their 
leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order 
on their ſtalks ; they have a monopetalous flower 
cut or divided into five partitions, and after every 
flower there ſucceed uſually four feeds. 14. The 
ſuffrutices, or verticilate lanti: their leaves grow 
by pairs on their ſtalks, -one leaf right againſt 
another ; their leaf is monopetalous, and uſu- 
ally in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
ſeeds, more than four, ſucceeding their flowers, 
which therefore they call polyſpermz plaatz ſe- 
mine nudo ; by naked ſeeds, they mean ſach as 
are not included in any feed pod. 16. Baccifer- 
ous plants, or ſuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
ſiliquous, or corniculate plants, or. ſuch as, have, 


affer each flower, many diſtinct, long, ſlender, 


| 
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and many times crooked caſes or filique, in 
hich their ſeed is contained, and which, when 

they are ripe, open themſelves and let the ſeeds 

drop out. 18. Such as have a monopetalous 
flower, either uniform or difform, and after each 
flower a peculiar ſeed-caſe containing the ſeed, 
and this often divided into many diſtinct cells. 
19. Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous 
flower, but bear theſe ſeeds in oblong ſiliquous 
caſes. 20. Vaſculiterous plants, with a tetrape- 
talous flower, but often anomalous. 21. Legu- 
minous plants, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a pa- 
piliouaceous flower. 22. Vaſculiferous planes, 
with a pentapetalous flower ; theſe have, beſides 
the common calix, a uliar caſe containing 
their ſeed, and their — conſiſting of five 
leaves 23. Ilan with a true bulbons root, 
which conſiſts but of one round ball or head, out 
of whoſe lower part go. many fibres to keep it 
firm in the earth : the plants of this kind come up 
but with one leaf; thev have no footſtalk, and 
are long and flender: the ſeed veſſels divided 
into three partitions : their flower is ſexapetalous. 
24. Such as have their fruits approaching to a 
bulbous form: thefe emit, at firſt corning up, but 
one leaf, and in leaves, flowers and roots reſemble 
the true bulbous pl 25. Cuimiferons plants, 
with a grafly leaf, are ſuch as have a ſmooth hol- 
low-jointed ſtaik, with one ſharp-pointed leaf at 
each joint, encompaſſing the ftalk, and fet out 
without any foot ftalk > their ſeed is contained 
within a chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a graſſy 
leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect. or 
ſtaminous flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of 
— 8 is uncertain and various, chiefly water 
P ants, 
Butchers and villains, 

How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. $5, 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province 

there are plant animals and ſome kind of inſets 

ariſmg from vegetables, that ſeem to participate 
of both. | Hale; Origin of Mankind. 
The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable, is 
that of ſenſe : wherewith ſome of thoſe produc- 
tions, which we call l. animals, are endowed. 
x Grew's Coſmn!, 
It continues to be the ſame Hants as long as it 
partakes of the ſame life, though that life he com- 
municated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
to the living plant, in a like continued organiza- 
tion, conformable to that ſort of p/ants. Lecke. 
Once I was {kill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 

And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pa. 
Some plus the ſun-ſhine aſk, and ſome the ſhade, 

At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check their 

bloom . 

At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Har. 
2. A ſapling, 

A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young 
plants with carving Roſaliud on their barks. Shak-/, 
Take a p/ant of ſtubborn oak, 

And labour him with many a ſtubborn ſtroke. Dry. 
3- [ Planta, Lat.] The ſole of the foot. A 
To — ANY. v. a. [| plarto, Lat. pl unter, Pr.] 

1. To put into the ground in order to grow; 
to ſet; to cultivate. 4 gh : 
Plant not to thee a grove of trees near unto the 

altar of the Lord. Deut. x vi. 21. 

2. To procreate; to generate. 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, p/ant love amongſt you. 


: Shakeſpeat Cs 
It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better 'twere, that both of us did faſt, 
Than feed it with ſuch overroatted fleſh. Shakc/p, 
3: T0 _ to fix. 
e tool hath planed in his memor 
An army of — words. 244 Shak:ſpeare, 
In this hour, 5. th 
I will adviſe you where to plan; yourſelves. Shakef. 
The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plunt eyes. Milttn, 
When Turnus had aſſembled all his pow'rs, 
His ſtandard dhe on Laurentum's tow'rs; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 


To join th' allies, DDD Hut. 
4. Ty 
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4. To ſettlę; to eſtabliſh : as to p a colony. 

Create, and therein pit a generation. Milton. 

To the p/anting of it in a nation, the ſoil may be 
mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants ; nay, 

the old extirpated, and the new colunies planted. 

5 Decay of Piety. 

$5. To fill or adorn with ſomething planted ; as, 
he planted the garden or the country. 

6. To direct properly; as, to put a cannon. 

To PLANT. 2. a. To perform the act of planting. 

To build, ta ploy, whatever you intend, 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pope. 

If you n where ſavages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles and jingles, but uſe them 
juſtly. Bacon. 

PLa'NTAGE. 2. . a, Lat.] An herb, or 
herbs in general, 

Truth, tir'd with iteration, 

As true as ſteel, as. nue to the moon. Shak 

PLA'XTA1S. 4. . | plantain, Fr. Plantage, Lat. 

1. An herb. , 

The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of 
the ſpider, as is believed, has recourſe to the pu- 
tuin leaf. | More. 

The moſt common ſimples are mugwort, plun- 
tai and horfetail. W:/-man's Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an 
eſculent fruit. | 

L long my careleſs limbs to lay 
v5 cg the 1 ſhade. n Wall-r. 

Pu&xTAL. adj. | from u.] Pertaining to 
plants. Not aſe N - 

There's but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous 
humidity and uma germinations. Gland ill. 

PANT Tt ox. . J | plmtotio, from lame, Lat.) 

1. The act or practice of planting, 

2. The place planted. 

As ſwine are to gardens and orderly plantotions,! 
ſo are tumults to parliaments. K. Chan les. 

Some peaſants 

Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their pi ] leſt the tree 

Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryd. 

Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantation ſtretch from down to down, 

Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town. 

Pope. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, — 
feated by Calliope in the midſt of a plantation of 
laurel. Addiſon. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods : 
the principal thing, that hath been the deſtruction 
of moſt p/ntation;, hath been the baſe and haſty 
drawing of profit in the firſt years; ſpeedy profit 
is not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with the 


good of the plantation. Bacen's Eſſuys. 
Towns here are few either of the old, or new 
Pl. intatiens. Heylyn. 


4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment. 

Epiſcopacy muſt be cait out᷑ of this church, after 
poſſeſſion here, from the firſt in of chriſti- 
anity in this iſland, King Charts. 

PLANTED. participle. [from plant.] This word 
ſeems in Shakeſpeare ty ſignify, ſettled; well 


grounded. 
Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain; 
A man in all the world's new faſhion pled, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. Shake/, 
PK TER. wp [ pluntrur, Fr. from plant, | 
1. One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates ; culti- 
Vator. 
There ſtood Sabinus, unter of the vines, 
And Rudiouſly ſurveys his gen'rous wines. Dry. 
Wnat do thy vines avail, 
Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 
The plnters, with their harveſt immature ? 
| Philips. 
product only which our paſſions bear, 
Fludes the p/am-r's miſerable care. Prior, 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt In- 
Gan colonies. 
A linter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, 


PLA 
without the abſotate dominion of a monarch, deſ- 
cending to him from Adam. Lake. 


He to Jamaica ſeems tranſſ 9 

Alone, and by no planter courted. Stwift's Miſc. 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. 

The holy apoſtles, the firſt planters of chriſtianity, 
followed the moral equity of the fourth command- 
ment. | | Nelſon. 
Had theſe writings differed ſrom the ſermons of 
the firſt planters of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doc. 
trine, they would have been rejected by thoſe 
churches which they had formed. Addiſon. 
PLASH. ». /. | plaſche, Dutch; p/atz, Daniſh. ] 
1. A ſmall lake of water or pugdle. 

He leaves 

A ſhallow p/a/þ to plunge him in the deep, 
And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. $5. 
Two frogs conſulted, in the time of drought, 
when many pla/hes, that they had repaired to, were 
dry, what was to be done ? Bacon. 
I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof 
in ditches and ſtanding he we behold millions. 

| Brown. 

With filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 

Fall'n ia the p his wickedneſs had laid. Pope. 
2. [ From the verb To i.] Branch partly cut 
off and bound to other branches. 

la the plaſping your quick, avoid laying of it too 
low and too thick, which makes the ſap run all 
into the ſhoots, and leaves the pli/bes without nou- 
riſhment. Mortimer. 

To PLASH. v. a. [ler, Fr.] To interweave 
branches 


Plant and 4 quickſets. Evelyn. 
Pu a'sav. adj. [ from plaſb.] Woatery ; filled 
with puddles. 
Near ſtood a mill in low and plaſhy 
Bettertcn. 


Pl As M. n. ſ. [wxarua] A mould; a matrix; 
in which any thing is caſt or formed. 

The ſhells ſerved as pl:/ms or moulds to this 
ſand, which, when conſolidated, and freed from its 
inveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape with the cavity 
of the ſhell. Weadward. 

PLA/STER. ». /. [ plaſfire, Fr. from ag.] 

r. Subſtance made of water and ſome abſorbent 
matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well pulveriſed, with 
which walls are overlaid or figures caſt. 

In the fame hour came forth fingers of a man's 
hand, and wrote upon the er of the wall. Dan. 

In — worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half. 
ung, 

The — of p/afler, and the walls of dung. P.. 

Maps are hung up ſo high, to cover the naked 
plaſter or wainſcot. atts on the Mind, 

2. [ Emplajhrum, Lat. in Engliſh, formerly en- 
plaſter.] A glutinous or adheſive ſalve. 

Seeing the ſore is whole, why retain we the 
plaſter ? * Hooker. 

You rub the ſore, 

When you ſhould bring the %,, . Shakeſpeare. 

It not only moves the needt: in powder, but 
likewiſe, if incorporated with pl/*:r:, as we have 
made trial, Brown. 

Plaſers, that had any effect, muſt be by diſperſ- 
ing or repelling the humours. Temple. 

To PLAST ER. v.a. [ plaſtrer, French; from the 
noun. 

1. 1. overlay as with plaſter. 
Roils and plagues 

Plfter you o er, that one infect another , 

Againſt the wind a mile. Sh tee uc. 
The harlot's cheek beautied with p art. 

Shat-ſprare. 
A heart ſettled upon a thought of underſtanding, 
is as a fair p/uſtrring on the wall. Feels. 
With cement of flour, whites of eggs and ſtone 
powdered, piſcina mirabilis is ſaid to have walls 
plaſter cd, Bacon. 

Plaſi:r the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry in its conſiſtence, 
and receives not much more impreſſion, than if 
you wrote with your finger on a pH d wall. 

Haris Impr. Mind. 
2. To coyer with a viſcous ſalve or medicated 


and tead all his family out againit.the Indians, plaſter, 


| - 
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Pra'srrann, . vier, Fr. from * 

1. One whoſe 8 overlay po ger 
plaſter. ; 

ather was a plofterer 
And thouthyſelf a ſhearman. Shakeſpeare. 

2. One who forms figures in plaſter. 

The plaſierer makes his figures by addition, and 
the carved by ſubtration. Nun. 
Pua's TICK. adi, [c.] Having the puwer 
to give form. | 

Benign Creator] let th i hand 
Diſpoſe its own effect. 1 Prove. 
There is not any thing ſtrange in the production 
of the ſaid formed metals, nor other plaſicꝭ virtue 
concerned in ſhaping them into thoſe fiz ure, than 
merely the configuration of the particles. II. 
PLA'STRON. n. /. {French.] A piece of lea- 
ther ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, when they teach 
their ſcholars, in order to receive the puſhes made 
at them. Trevoux. 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 
Flouriſh the ſword, and at the plaſfror puſh. D/ yd. 
To PLAT. v. a. | from plut.} To weave; to 
make by texture. f 
I have ſcen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly in- 
terwoven and platted together. Ray on Creation. 
I never found ſo much benefit from any expe- 
dient, as from a ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair 
is pitted in a kind of true lover's knot. Adi ſon. 

PLAT. . /. [more properly pl ; plot, Saxoa.] 
A ſmall piece of ground. 

Such pleaſure took the ſervant to behold 
This flow'ry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve. Mit. 

On a plat of riſing ground, 
I hear the far-off curfeu ſound, 

Over ſome wide water'd ſhore, , 

Swinging low with ſullen roar. Milton, 

It patſes through banks of violets and p/ats of 

willow of its own producing. Specte tos. 

PLA T ANI. u. /. ¶ platane, Fr. platams, Lat.] The 
tree. 


plane 
The platane round, | 
The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward 
ſound. Spenſer, 
I eſpy'd thee, fair and tall, 
Under a . Milton. 


PLATE. #. /. | plate, Dutch; „Fr.] 
t. A piece of — beat out x en þ 
In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and coronets, realms and iſlands 
were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakeſpeare. 
a plate, and burniſh it as they do iron. 
Bacos. 
The cenſers of rebellious Corah, &c. were by 
God's mandate made p/es for the covering of the 
holy altar. ' White. 
A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns, the 
ſpace of twenty paces, will be beaten into > Ih 
7. 24... 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who could derive 
no ſanRity to them ; yet in that they had been 
conſecrated by the offering incenſe, were appointed 
to be beaten into broad plates, and faſtened upon 
che altar. g 2 Saut h. 
Eternal deities! 


Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs 
With pens of adamant on plates of brafs. Dryden. 
2. Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc'd both plate and 


mail, F 
And made wide furrows in their fleſhes frail. 
Spenſer. 
2. [Pia, Spaniſh. ] Wrought filver. 
They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving lte, 
Do drink in ſtone of higher rate, Ben Fonſon. 


The Turks entered into the trenches ſo far, that 


they carried away the plate, Knolles's Hiftory. 
as A table ſtood 
Yet well wrought plate ſtrove to conceal the 


wood, Cowl. 
They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, refiga their hate. 
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At your deſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was all ſery'd up in e. 
King. 
What nature wants has an intrinſick * 
All more, is but the faſhion of the plzte, Young. 
4. [II, Fr. piatta, Italian. } A ſmall ſhallow 
vellel of metal on which meat is eaten. 
Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 
See, we devour the plazes on which we fed. Dry. 
To PLATE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
r. To cover with plates. 
The doors are curiouſly cut through and /d. 
Sandys. 
MN. Lepidus's houſe had a marble door-caſe ; i. 
tzrwards they had gilded ones, or rather plated with 


gold. Arbuthnet. 
2. To arm with plates. 
| Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, h 
Why plated in habiliments of war? Shake. 
The bold Afcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn'd 
heir plated backs under his heel. Milton. 
:. To beat into laminæ or plates. 
If co fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with plated braſs. Dry. 
Tf a thinned or p/ated body, of an uneven thick- 
neſs, which appears all over of one uniform co- 
lour, ſhould be ſlit into threads of the ſame thick- 
neſs with the plate; I ſee no reaſun why every 
thread ſhould not keep its colour. Newton. 

PLaTEvx. n.ſ. Among printers, the flat part 
of the preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 

Pua/Trorm. . ſ. [ plat, flat, Fr. and form.] 

ä 1. The ſketch of any thing horizontally deline- 
ated; the ichnography. 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at 
Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
fide of the ſtreight. Sandys's Journey. 

2. A place laid out after any model. 

No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the plxform juſt reflects the other. Pope. 
3- A level place before a fortification, 

Where was this ? 
U pon the pf where we watch. 

4. A ſcheme; a plan. 

Their minds and affections were univerſally bent 
even againſt all the orders and laws wherein this 


Shakeſ. 


church is founded, conformable to the plazſorm of | 


Geneva. | Heuoker. 
I I have made a platform of a princely garden by 
precept, partly hy drawing not a model, but ſome 
general lines of it. Baca's Eſſays. 
They who take in the entire platform, and ſee 
the chain, which runs through the hole, and can 
dear in mind the obſervations and proofs, will 
diſcern how theſe propoſitions flow from them. 
- Wodward. 
Pra'Tick aſpe?. In aſtrology, is a ray caſt 
from one planet to another, not exactly, but within 
the orbit of its own light. Bailey. 
Piaro'ox. n./. [a corruption of pelcton, Fr.] 
A ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out of 
a battation of foot, when they form the hollow 
ſquare, to ſtrengthen the angles: the grenadiers 
are generally thus poſted; yet a party from any 


ether diviſion is called a platon, when intending 


too far from the main body. Military Di, 

In comely wounds ſhail bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm pztan, and Lumly's faithful band. 

| Tickel. 

Pus/TTER. nj. {from plate.] A large diſh, ge- 
nerally of earth. 

The ſervants waſh the patter, ſcour the plate, 
Tren blow the fire. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, 
or large ? tier is underſtood, Dryden. 

Piav/pit. J. . [A word derived from the 

Prav/vire. J Latin, leude, the demand of 
applauſe made by the player, when he left the 
fta7-.] Appleufe. 

rue wiſdom maſt Hur aRions fo direct, 


Nat only the laſt Plaut to exp. Denham. 
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She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that 
inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be hiſſed 
off the ſtage. Alore. 

Some men will find more melody in diſcord 
than in the angelick quires; yet even theſe can 
diſcern muſick in a concert of ladies, eulogies 
given themſelves. Decay of Piety. 

PLavs1BILITY. n . [ plauſibilite, Fr. from 
plauſfible.] Speciouſneſs; ſuperficial appearance of 
right. n 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the 
war, are written with ſome plauſibility, much ar- 
tifice and direct falſehoods. Swift. 

The laſt excuſe for the flow ſteps made in diſ- 
arming the adverſaries of the crown, was allowed 
indeed to have more plauſibility, but leſs truth, 
than any of the former. Swift. 

PLAU'SIBLE. adj. | plauſible, Fr. plaufibilis, 
from pluudo, Lat.] Such as gains approbation ; ſu- 
perficzally pleaſing or taking; ſpecious; popular; 
right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with 
a plauſible obedience, agree with his demands to 
the point. Shakeſpeare. 
Judges ought to be more reverend than plauſible, 
and more adyiſed than confident. acan. 

They found that playfible, and popular pretext 
of raiſing an army to fetch in delinquents. X. Ch. 

Theſe were all lauſible and popular arguments, 
in which they, who moſt deſired peace, would 
inſiſt upon many condeſcenſions. Clarendon, 

No treachery ſo plauſible, as that which is co- 
vered with the robe of a guide. L'Eftrange. 

The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with 
plauſible arguments on either ſide. South. 

PLav'sIBLENESS. . ſ. {from plaifible.] Speci- 
ouſneſs; ſhow of right. | 

The plauſibleneſs of Arminianiſm, and the con- 
gruity it hath with the principles of corrupt na- 
ture. Sanderſon. 

The notion of man's free will, and the nature 
of fin bears with it a commendable plainneſs and 
plauſibleneſs. ore 

Prav's1nLy. adv. [from plauſiblz.] 

1. With fair ſhow ; ſpeciouſly. 

They could talk plmibly about that they did not 
N er but their learning lay chiefly in flou- 
riſh. lier, 


Thou can'ſt plauſibly diſpute, | 

Supreme of ſeers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 

2. With applaufe, Not in uſe. 

I hope they will p/auſi!ly receive our attempts, 
or candidly correct our miſconjectures. Brown, 

PLav's1ve. adj. [ from plaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. 

2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe. 

His pliuſive words 

He ſcatter d not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to bear. 5 

To PLAY. v. a. [ple an, Sax. 

1. To ſport; to frolick; to do 
a taſk, but for a pleaſure. 

The people ſat down to eat, and to drink, and 
roſe up to play. | Exodus. 
| On ſmooth the ſeal and n . 


ilton, 


| GREW not as 


Boys and girls come out to play, 
Moon ſhines as bright as day. 

2. To toy; to act with levity. 

Thou with eternal wiſdom did'ſ converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter and with her didſt play. Miltzx, 

Enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around him in the watry way, 


Old Song. 


And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pope. | 


3- To be diſmiſſed from work. 

I'll bring my young man to ſchool; look where 
his maſter comes; tis a playing day I ſee. Sh. 

4. To trifle; to act wantonly and thoughtleſly. 

Men are apt to p/ay with their healths and their 
lives as they do with their cloaths. Temple, 

1 To do ſomething fanciful. 

ow every fool can play upon the word ! Shakef. 

6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. 

I would make uſe of it rather to u 
thoſe I deſpiſed, than to trifte with thoſe I loved. 


PLA 


1 ſaw him dead ; art thou alive, 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-ſight ? 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game. 

Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 

My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 
—Sir, I did never win of you before. Shakeſpeare, 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shak, 

O perdurable ſhame ! 
Are theſe the wretches that we play d at dice for? 
Shakeſpeare. 
{wobbers, 
g Swift, 

9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitfal, 

His mother p/ayed falſe with a ſmith. Shakeſp, 

Cawdor, Glamis, all 
The wizzard women promis'd; and, I fear, 
Thou þlay'd'ft moſt foully for't. Slut, ſ. Macbeth. 

Life is not long enough for a coquette to play 
all her tricks in. Addiſon's Spettator. 

* To touch a muſical inſtrument. 

very thing that heard him 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea 828 
Hung their heads, and then lay by, 

In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart, 

Fall aſlecp, or hearing die. Shak. H. VIII. 

Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath 
a pleafant voice, and can play well on an inſtru- 
ment. Exmekicl, 

Wherein doth our practice of ſinging and p/ay- 
ing with inſtruments in our cathedral churches 
differ from the practice of David? Peacham of Ma. 

Clad like a country ſwain, he pip'd, he ſung, 
And plying drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 

Take thy harp and melt thy maid; 

Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. Gran, 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to 
play upon it : the ſound of it was exceeding ſweet. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

1. To operate; to act. Uſed of any thing in 
mot ion. 

John hath ſeized Arthur, and it cannot be, 
That whilſt warm life p/ays in that infant's veins, 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reſt. Shak. King Tobn, 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought our 
your buckets, and called for engines to pliy againſt 
it. ryden, 

By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the 
heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs p/ay. 

Cleync. 


U 


Te clergyman p/ayed at whiſt and 


12. To wantan; to move irregularly. 
Citherea all in ſedges hid 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. Shake/, 
This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits play'd, and inmoſt powers 
ade err. Milton, 
In the ſtreams that from the fountain p/ay, 
She waſh d her face. Dryden, 
The fetting fun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. : 
Adtilon, 
Had fome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld 
By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Pope, 
13. To perfonate a drama. 
A lord will hear you p/zy to-night ; 
But [ am doubtful of your modefties, 
Left, over-eving of his odd behaviour, 
| For yet his honour never heard a play, 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Sh4-/p, 
88 but p/ay; and when their part is 
one, 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne, 
Dryden, 
14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. 
Courts are theatres, where ſome men p; 
Princes, ſome flaves,'and all end in one day. Donne, 
15. To act in any certain character. 


and the 


7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion, 


Popr. 
| 


Thus we play the fool with the time, 


ſpirits 


L A 
ſpirits of the wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my mifcries ; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth to p/iy the woman. Shak. 
She hath wrought folly to ply the whore. 
Deut. Xxii. 27. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men 
for our people. 2 Samuel, X. 12. 
Alphonſo, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelt 
only in turuing and playing the joiner. = Peacham. 
'Tis poſſible theſe Turks may play the villains. 
Denham. 
A man has no pleaſure in proving that he has 
#/:ycd the foo). Calier f Friendſhip. 
To PLAY. v. a. 
1. To put in action or motion: as, he played 
his cannon ; the engines are p/ayed at a fire. 
2. Touſe an ioftrument of muſick. 
He p/ey: a tickling ſtra within his noſe. Gay. 
3. To act a mirthful character. 
Nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and p/ay'd at will 


Milton. 


Her virgin fancies. ; 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Y our honour's players hearing your amendment, 
Are come to i a pleaſant comedy. Shakeſpeare 
S. Toatt; to perform. 

ubt would fain have ye his part in her 
mind, and called in queſtion, how ſhe ſhould be 
aſſured that Zelmane was not Pyrocles. Sidney. 


PLav. n./. | 


1. Action not impoſed; not work; diſmiſſion 
from work. | 
2. Amuſement ; ſport. 


My dearling and my joy? 


Por love of me leave off this dreadful” play. Sperſ ; 
HOMO. 


Two gentle fawns at play. 


3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any thing | 


in which characters are repreſented by dialogue 


and action. 
Tha Mey Ao 1, 
t come to a-merry play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Sha Henry VIII. 
A play ought to be a juſt image of human na- 
ture, repreſenting its humours and the changes of 


fortune to which it is ſubjeR, for the delight and 


inſtruction of mankind. Dryden. 
Viſits, plays, and powder'd beaux. Swift. 
4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at a 


I will playno more, my mind's not on't ; 

I did never win of you, 

Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my p/ay. Shak 
Practice in any conteſt, as ſwordplay. 

When they can make nothing elſe on't, they 

find it the beſt of their play to put it o with a 


zeſt. | > 6 
He was reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, know- 
ing his beſt y to be in the dark, and that all 
his ſafety lay in the confuſion of his talk. Tiſlacſon. 
In arguing the opponent uſes comprehenſive 
and equivocal terms, to involve his adverſary in 
the doubtfulneſs of his expreſſion, and therefore 
the anſwer on his ſide makes it his py to diſtin- 
tuiſh as much as he can. Locke. 
Bull's friends adviſed to gentler methods with 
the young lord; but John naturally lov'd rough 
7. Arbuthnot. 
6. Action: employment; office. 
Tobe ſenſeleſs plea of 7 4 by providence 
Can laft no longer than the preſent ſway ; 

Bat juſtifies the next who comes in play. . 

7. Practice; action; manner of acting: as fair 
and foul ply. 

Determining, as after I knew, in ſecret man- 
ner, not to be far from the place where we ap- 
pointed to meet, to prevent any foul p/:y that 

ight be offered unto me. Sique 

Act of touching an inſtrument. 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. 

Many dave been ſav'd, and many may, 
Who never heard this queſtion brought in 


11. Room for motion. 


dncy. 


PL A 


Tie joſuts are let exactly into one another, tha! 
they have no play between them, leſt they ſhake 
upwards or downwards. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 

12. Liberty of ating; ſwing. ? 

Should a writer give the full pay to his mirth, 
without regard to decency, he might pleaſe read- 
ers; but muſt be a very ill man, if he could pleaſe 
himſelf. Addiſon's Fre-boldey. 

Pua'vBook. n. ſ. [play and b.] Book of 
dramatic compoſitions. 

Vour's was a match of common good liking, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, 
which has no being but in pont: and romances. 

Swift. 

PA xv Dav. . . [y And day.] Nya 
from taſks or work. 

I thought the life of every lady 

Should be one continual pH⁰ν ; 

Balls and maſquerades and ſhows. Su, M. 

Pua'rptsr. nf. {ply and det.] Debt con- 
tracted by gaming. 

There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle lives, 
and playdrbt; upon joint lives. Arbuthme. 

She has ſeveral playd:brs on her hand, which 
muſt be difcharged very ſaddenly. Speetator. 

PLa'vER. n. /. [from play.] 

1. One who plays. 

2. An idler; a lazy perfon. 

You're pictures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offend 
Players in your houſewifery. Shake. Othello. 
1 Actor of dramatick ſcenes. _ 
ike play:y; plac'd to fill a filthy tage, 
Ee EO thoughts one fool to other | 


news, 
And all but jeſts, ferve only ſorrow's rage. 
ney. 
Ceftain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of 
ol ryers of interlades ſo to life, as you would think 
they were thoſe p/ay-r; thetnſelves. Bacon. 
A player, if left of his auditory and their ap- 
plauſe, would ſtrait be out of heart. Bacon. 
Thine be the laurel then, ſupport the ſtage; 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. Deyd. 
Hi muſe had ſtary'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a prayer bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryd. 
4. A mimick. 
Thus ſaid the play& god; and adding art 
Of voice and'geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 
She thought, ſo like her love the ſhade appears, 
That Ceyx ſpake the words. Dryden. 
5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 
Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who 


is a cunning player on the harp. t Sam. xvi. 17. 
6. A gameſter. 
7. One who acts in in any certain manner. 


The ſmake bit him gan by the tongue, which 
therewith began ſo to rankle and ſwell, that, by 
the time he had Knocked this foul player on the 
head, his mouth was ſcarce able to contain it. 

Carin's Survey of Cornwall. 

PLa'veELLOW. . ſ. Lay and fellow. ] Com- 
panion in amuſement. 

Inconſtant in his choice of his friends, or rather 
never having 4 friend but p/ayfel/xvs, of whom, 
when he was weary, he no otherwiſe rid 


himſelf than by killing them. Sidney, 
She ſeemꝭ d ſtill back unto the land to look, 

And her playfclirs aid to call, and fear 

The daſhing of the waves. Spenſer. 


Your precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young playfelinu, Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Miſchance and ſorrow go along with you! 
Heart's diſcontent and ſour affliction Bp p 
Be pliyfelhws to keep you company] the). 

This was the pla 4 which Nero ſtaked tliree 


[thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds 


three ſhilli and four-pence upon every caſt ; 
where did be find playfellows 7 Ar burbnct. 
Pl V rr vl. adj. | play and fall.] Sportive ; full 
of levity. | 
He is fandalized at youth for being lively, and 
at childhood for deing playful. Spectator, 


| 


Pua'xgAME. . /. | play and gane.] Flag of chil- 
dren. 


IM 


PLE 
That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to their 
ordinary plygames. Lovie. 
Pua'youse. „. [play and bouſe. } Route 
where dramatick ſ ertoi cuances are rep: cſented. 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a playtiſes 
and fight for bitten apples. Shak. Henry VIII. 
He hurries me — the play bone and ſceuc t 
there, to the bear- Stiliing.tce . 
I am a ſufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous 
actions, without expecting company either in a 
court or a plybouſe, Dryden, 
Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry bu bill 
Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 


And grew immortal in his 6wn deſpight. Pope. 
Pua'CPLEASURE. 'n. f. [ playand pledfure.] Idle 
amuſement. 
He taketh a kind of playplegſurtin looking upon 
the fortunes of others. 
LAT SOME. 4. [ ply and ſome.] Wanton ; 
full of levity. 
PLA Sottxkss. . f. [from pla Wan- 
tonne ſs; levity. | 1 0 playſme.] 
Pua'yTHING. nf. | play and thing.) Toy; thing 
to play with. | 
O Caftalio! thou haſt caught 
My foolifh heart; and like a tender child, 
That trufts his playtbia to another hand, 
I fear its harm, and fan would have it back. Cru. 
A child knows his nurſe, and by degrees the 
* ol à little more advanced age. . 
de fervants ſhould be hindered from making 
court to them, by giving them fruit dp. 
* 


For gain, not glory wing'd his roving flight 


O Richard, 
Would fortune calm her preſent rage, 
And give us plything; for our age. 
Allow him but the plaything of a pen, 

He ne'er rebels or plots like other men. Pope. 

Pua'rwRIGHT: . . [ply and wight.] A ma. 
ker of plays. 

He ended much in the character he had liv'd in: 
and Horade's rule for a play may as well be ap- 


plied to him as a la Pope. 
PLEA. wo { plard, old Fr, IE” 
1. The act or form of ing. 25 
2. Thing offered or 4 nded in pleadigg. 


The magnificoes have all perſuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond. Shake; 
Their reſpect of perſons was expreſſed in Jul 
cial proceſs, in giving raſh ſentence in favour of 
the rich, without ever ſtaying to hear the pa, or 
weigh the reaſons of the poor's cauſe. Aettlewell. 
3- Allegation. | 
They tow'rds the throne ſupreme, 
Accountable, made haſte, to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigitarice. Milt. 
4- An apology ; an excuſe. 
The tyrant's plea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. A. 
Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no plea. Milton, 
When ſuch occaſions are, 
No pha muſt ſerve ; tis cruelty to ſpare. Denham. 
argues in defence of abſolute power 
in a ſingle perſon, though he offers the old plau. 
ſible plea, that, it is his opinion, which he cannot 
help, unleſs he be convinced, ought to be treated 
as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 
To PLEACH. v. 4. [Her, Fr.] To bend; to 
inter weave. A word not in uſe. 
Would'ſt thou be window d in great Rome, and 
ſee 
Thy maſter thus, with pliache arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. Su eure. 
Steal into the phached hower, 
Where honey - ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun, 
For bid the ſun. to enter. Sbok: (prove. 
Te PLEAD. . . [ plaidery Fr.] - 


1. To ar, my a court of jaſtice, 
F To his accuſations 
He plcaded ll not guilty ; and alleg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons. Shakef, Henry VIII. 
O that one might led for a man with God, as 
a man pladerh for his neighbour ! Job, xvi. 21, 
Of beauty fing; 


2 Pa Let 


PLE 


Let ethers govern or defend the ate, 
Flad at the bar, or manage a debate. Grapville. 
Lawyers and divines write down ſhort notes, in 
order to preach or plead. Watts on the Mind. 
2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or perſuaſive 
way for or againſt ; to reaſon with another, 
I 


am 
To lead for that, which I would not obtain. 
Shak ſpeare. 
Who is he that will p/cad with me? for now if 
I bold my tongue, I ſhall give up the ghoſt. Jol. 
If nature plead not in a parent's heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her deſert. Dryden. 
It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a 
man that is pleading for the natural power of kings, 
and againſt all compact, to bring for proof an ex- 
ample, where his own account founds all the right 
tipon compact, Locke. 
3. To be offered as a plea. 
Since you can love and yet your error ſee, 
The ſame reſiftleſs power may plead for me, 
With no leſs ardour I my claim purſue ; 
I love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryd. 
To PLEAD. v. a. 
1. To defend ; to diſcufs. 
Will you, we ſhow our title to the crown ? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. 
2. To allege in pleading or argument 
Don Sebaſtian came forth to entreat, that they 
might part with their arms like ſoldiers ; it was 
told him, that they could not juſtly p/-ad law of 
nations, for that they were not lawful enemies. Sp. 
If they will lend againſt my reproach, know 
that God hath overthrown me. Job, xix. 5. 
3. To offer as an excuſe. | 
Iwill neither lcd my age nor ſickneſs, in ex- 
cuſe of faults. Dryden. 
PriravaBLE. adj. [from pl:ad.] Capable to 
be alleged in plea. 

I ought to be diſcharged from this information, 
becauſe this privilege is pl-adalle at law Dryden. 
PLTAD EER. te. .. -plaid:ur, Fr. from plead. ] 

1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd. 
On which the p/cader much enlarg'd. Swife. 
2. One who ſpeaks for or againſt. | 
If you 
Would be your country's cdi, your good tongue 
Might ſtop our country man. Sbateſprare. 
So fair a ade any cauſe may gain. Ii ydin. 
PIENUIN G. . . [from lad Act or form 
of pleading. | 
If the heavenly folk ſhould know 
Theſe pleadings in the court below Swift, 
PLEA'SANCE v. . [ plaiſunce, Fr. ] Gaiety ; plea- 
faatry ; merriment. Obſolete. 

The lovely pica ance and the lofty pride 
Cannot expreſſed be by any art. Spenſer. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 

And wanting grace in utt'ring of the ſame, 
Tt turn'd all her plcaſance to a ſcoffing game. 
Spenſer. 
Oh that men ſhould put an enemy into their 
meuths, to ſteal away their brains ! that we 
ſhould with joy, pleaſmmce, revel and applauſe, 
transform ourſelves into beaſts. Shakeſpeare, 
PLEA/EANT. adj. [pliuſunt, French. ] 
1. Pclightful; giving delight. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pheaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſpeare. 
What meſt he ſhould whiſlike, ſeems * 68 to 


him; 
What like, offenſive. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Sh. 


How good and how plaſtnt it is for brethren to 


dwell in unity Pſalms. 
. Verdure clad 
Her univerſal face with pleaſunt green. Milton. 


2. Grateful to the ſenſes. 

Sweeter thy Ciſcourſe is to my ear, 
Than fruits of palm-tree phaſantft t wurf. Mitt. 

3. Good-lumoenred ; cheerful. . | 

In ali thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Tt.ou':t ſuch a touchy, teſty,plrafant fellow. Addi. 

4. Cay; lively; merry. 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, 
or the wit of the phaſut, p with us to flatter 


þ 
1 


PLE 
the vices, or applaud the prophaneneſs of wicked 


men. Rogers. 
5. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than uſe. 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite 
to be poſitive, ſeem to do it by a pleaſant argu- 
ment, taken from the negation of an end, which 
being negative, the negation of it is poſitive. Locke. 

PLExsSANTLY. adv. | from pleaſant.] 

1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 

2. Gayly ; merrily ; in good humour. 

King James was wont pleaſantly to ſay, that the 
duke of Buckingham had given him a ſecretary, 
who conld neither write nor read. Clarendon, 

3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. 

Euſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſus 
þl:aſantly to Elpenor. . 

FPLEA'SANTNESS. 2. ſ. [from pleaſant. ] 

1. Delightfulneſs ; ſtate of being pleaſant. 

Doth not the p/-aſanin;ſs of this place carry in 
itſelf ſufficient reward ? Sidney. 

2. Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs; merriment. 

It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the p/ca- 
ſantneſs of youth tempered with the gravity 12 age. 

| outh, 

He would fain put on ſome pleaſcntreſs, but was 
not able to conceal his vexation. Tillotſon. 

PLEA'SANTRY. . /. | plaſanterie, Fr.] 

1. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little ſoft- 
ened and ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and 
N Pp Addiſon. 

uch kinds of plcaſantry are diſingenuous in cri- 
ticiſm, the greateſt maſters appear ſerious and in- 
ſtructive. Addiſon. 

2. Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pleaſantrics, the dull in re- 
partees and points of wit. Addiſon's Spectator, 

To PLEASE. v. a. | placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 

1. To delight; to gratify; to humour. 

They pleaſe themſelves in the children of ſtran- 
gers. Iſaiah, ii. 6. 
Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a ple«fi 
fall of water running violently. I iſdom, xvii. 18. 

Thou can'ſt not be ſo plas'd at liberty, 


ſpeaks 


Þraome. 


Doctor Pinch, : 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will % you what you will demand. Sh, 

What next I bring ſhall pleaſe. 

Thy wiſh exactly to thy heart's deſire. Milton. 

3. To obtain favour from; to be pl:aſed with, 
is to approve; to favour, 

This is my beloved ſon, in whom T am well 
pleaſed. Mall eu. 
I have ſeen thy face, and thou waſt pleaſed with 

en 


me. k 

Fickle their ſtate whom God 

Moſt favours : who can p/-aſe him long? Milton, 

4. To be PLEASED, Io like. A word of ce- 
remony. 

Many of our moſt Kilful painters were pl-aſ-d 


1. To give pleaſure. 
What pleaſing ſeem'd, for her now pleaſes mans. 

| lillon. 
I found ſomething that was more pleaſir; in 
them, than my ordinary productions. Dryden. 

2. To gain approbation. 

Their wine offerings ſhall not be pleaſing unto 
him. Hoſea. 
3. To like; to chuſe. 
©pirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
| ſlume what ſexes and what ſhapes they p/-.:/c. | 

| #4 


1 


09. 


remony. 


— 


Pleaſe you, lords, : 

In ſight of both our battles we may meet. Shakeſp. 
The firſt words that I learnt were, to expreſs 
my defire, that he would phaſe to give me my 


liberty, Swift. | 


have been to me ſince I left you. 


eye. 


Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 


you to come, let not my letter. 


pleaſe; to gratify. 


lieth by the favourite, it is im 
de overgreat. 


PL E 
PIs ER. u. . [from pleaſe.] One that courts 


favour. 


PLEA'SINGLY. adv. [from pleaſing.) In ſuch 


a manner as to give delight. 


Pleafingly troubleſome thought and remembrauce 
Suck TA 
Thus to herſelf ſhe plcaſingly began. ad. 
The end of the artiſt is pleaſingly to deceive the 
rydene 
He gains all points who pleaſingly confounds, 

Pape. 


|. [from pleofog.] ON 
PLEA'SEMAN. n. ſ. [ pleaſe and man.] A pick- 


PLEASINGNESS, . 


of giving delight. 


thank; an officious fellow. 


Some carry tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flight 
zany, 


That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Told our intents. 


Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft, 
Pixa/SURABLE. adj. C from pleaſure.) Deliglit- 


ful; full of pleaſure. 


Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well 
as pleaſurable, 

It affords a plcaſurabl: habitation in every part, 
and that is the line ecliptick. Browns 

There are, that the compound fluid drain 
From different mixtures; ſo the blended ſtreams, 
Each mutually correctiug each, create 


A pleaſurable medley. Philips, 
Our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taſte. Prior. 


PLEA'SURE. 3. /. [ plaifir, French.] 
I, Delight ; gratification of the mind or ſenſes. 
Pleaſure, in general, is the conſequent appre- 


henſion of a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to a 
rightly diſpoſed faculty. 


Sous. 
A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of 


others, is, that poor ſpiritedneſs that accompanies 


t. Scutb. 
In hollow caves ſweet echo quiet lies; 
Her name with pl-aſ«re once ſhe taught the ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more. Pope, 
2. Looſe gratification. 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
| bakeſpeare, 


\s I ſhall be to find thou dar'ſt be free. D»yden.| And yet ſeem cold, 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear 
Whom folly pl-aſcs, and whoſe follies pleaſe. Pope. | of plerſare's name. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. To ſatisfy ; to content. Not ſunk in carnal phaſure, Milken. 


3. Approbation. 
The 


4. What the will dictates. 

Uſe your pleaſure; if your love do not perſuade 

Shakeſpeare. 
J. xlviii. 


rd taketh pleaſure in them that fear him. 
1 'falms. 


He will do his p/-a/ure on Babylon. 
5. Choice ; arbitrary will. 
We aſcribe not only effects depending on the 


natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 
Gen, | and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, but confirm our te- 
nets by the uncertain account of others. Brown, 


Half their fleet offends 


His open fide, and high above him ſhews ; 


Upon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, 
And doubly harm'd, he double harm beſtows. 


to recommend this author to me, as one who per- Dryden, 
fectly underſtood the rules of painting. Dryden.) Raiſe tempeſts at your p/caſure, Dr yd:n. 
To PLEASE. v. u. We can at phaſure move ſeveral parts of our 
bodies. Locke. 


All the land in their dominions being acquired 


by conqueſt, was diſpoſed by them according to 
their pleaſure, 


Ah but * 


To PLENsUnE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


This word, though fapported by good autho- 


rity, is, I think, inelegant. 


Things, t!.us ſet in order, 


Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt. 


I count it one of my greateſt afflictions, that I 


4- To condeſcend ; to comply. A word of 2 cannot pleaſure ſuch an honourable gentleman. S. 


If what pleafes him, ſhall ui you, 


Fight cloſer, or good aith, you'll catch a blow. Sh. 


When the way of pleaſiring and difpleaſuring 
poſſible any Gul 
acom. 


Nay 


* * 


PLE 


Nay, the birds rural muſick too 
Is as melodious and as free, 
As if they ſung to ple ſure you. Cowley. 

Nothing is difficult to love ; it will make a man 
croſs his own inclinations to plcaſure them whom 
he loves. Tillotſon. 

PLEAa'SUREFUL. adj. | pleaſure and full. | Plea- 
ſant ; delightful. Obſolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land 
and the conveniency of the ſca, hath been reputed 
a very commodious and p/-aſureful country. x. 

PLEBEVAN. . ſ. | plcbeian, Fr. plcbeia;, Latin. 
One of the lower people. 

You're plebeians, if they be ſenators. Shak jprore. 

Upon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels 
between the nobles and the p/-be12n; would revive. 

Swift. 

PrrBtrax. ad. 

1. Popular; confiſting of mean perſons. 

As ſwine are to gardens, ſo are tumalts to par- 
liaments, and plebeiun concourſes to publick coun- 
cils. King Chur les. 

2. Belonging to the lower ranks 

He through the midſt uumark d, 
In ſhew yl bein angel militant 
Of loweſt order. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
- Vulgar ; low; common. 

Fo apply notions philoſophical to / iin terms; 
or to ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomencla- 
turs for it, as the ancients uſed, they be but ſhifts 
of ignorance. Bacon: Natural Hiftory. 

The differences of mouldable and not moulda- 
ble, ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, are p/ch:ian notions. 


B Aen. 


Diſhonour not the vengeance I defign'd, 

A queen | and own a baſe p/-beian mind! Dryden. 

PLEDGE. 3. /. [ pliige, Fr. pieggio, Italian. ] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage; any thing given by way of war- 
rant or ſecurity ; a pawn. 

Theſe men at the firſt were only pitied ; the 
great humility, zeal and devotion, which ap- 
peared to be in them, was in all men's opinion a 
plidge of their harmleſs meaning. 

If none appear to you upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt and many treaſons; 
There is my , I'll prove it on thy heart. 


Shakeſpeare. 
That voice their livelieſt pl:dg: 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 
Money is neceſſary both for counters and for 
pledges, and carrying with it even reckoning and 
ſecurity. Locke. 
Hymen ſhall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert ſhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 
The deliverance of Iſrael out of Egypt by the 


miniſtry of Moſes, was intended for 2 type and 


pledge of the ſpiritual deliverance which was to 
come by Chriſt, Nelſon. 
3- A ſurety ; a bail; an hoſtage. 
What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when 
the Guianians offered to leave pledges, fix * _ F 
, 189. 
Good ſureties will we have for thy return, 
And at thy pledges” peril keep thy day. Dryden. 
To PLEDGE. v. a. ¶ pleiger, Fr. pig ie, Italian. ] 
1. To put in pawn. 
Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away 
He pledge d it to the knight; the Knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 
2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 


3- To ſecure by a pledge. 
| accept her; 
And here to e my vow, I give my hand. Sha. 


4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or 
health after another. 
The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is th readieſt man to kill him. — Shakef. Timon. 
To you noble lord of W 
' ==1 phage your grace. Shakef. Hen. IV 
That flexanimous orator began the King of 
Homebia's health; he preſently pledg'd it. How...) 


96 


Hyayoker. 


( 


| ledge me, my friend, and drink till thou def 


PLE 
Here's to thee, Dick ; this whining love deſpiſe; 


wiſe. Cowley. 

PCC DOE T. . ſ. [ plagghe, Dutch.] A ſmalt 
maſs of lint. 

I applied a pl-dg-t of baſilicon. M iſemm's Surg, 

PLiE'tave. n. J. [ pliides, Lat. ng. A 

PLE taDEs. } northern conſtellation, 

The pl-iades before him danc'd, 

Shedding ſweet influence. Aſt on. 

Then failors quarter'd heav'n, and found a 

name 
For pl ade, hyads, and the northern car. Dyyd-n. 

Pit 'xARILY. adv, | from plenary. ] Fully; com- 
pletely. 

The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, and ought to 
be determined plnartly. Ayliffe”s Parergon. 

PLE'NARY. adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full ; 
complete. 

I am far from denying that compliance on my 
vart, for p.:zary conſent it was not, to his deſtruc- 
tion. King Charl:; 

1he cauſe is made a plenary cauſe. Aylife. 

A treatiſe on a ſubject ſhould be plnary or full, 
ſo that nothing may be wanting, nothing which i. 
proper omitted. at.. 

PLEXARV. 2. /. Deciſive procedure. 

Inſtitution without induction does not make a 
plenary againſt the King, where he has a title to 
preſent. <a Þ 
Pi. xARINESS. #. /. [from plenary.] Fulneſs ; 
completeneſs. | 

PLiExitiuxary. adj. [from plenilunium, Latin.] 
Relating to the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every 
month, the intertunary and plenilunary exemp- 
tions, there would arife above an hundred more. 

Brown's Figur E, yours, 

Pr.e/x1POTENCE. . /. [from plinus and potentia, 
Lat.] Fulneſs of power. 

Pi.r/x190 TEST. adj, | plenipotens, Lat.] Inveſt- 
ed with full power. 

My ſubititutes I ſend you, and create 
P/-nip:tcxt on earth, of matchleſs might 
Iſſuing from me. Miltm's Paradiſe Loſt. 

PLExX1POTENTIARY. . / | plenipotentiaire, Fr.] 
A negotiator inveſted with full power. 

They were only the pleri/potcntiary monks of the 
patriarchal monks. Stilling fleet. 

Pie'x1sT. *. /. [from plenus, Lat.] One that 
holds all ſpace to be full of matter. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have 
empty, becauſe devoid of air, the plen;/ts do not 
prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter by any ſen- 
ible effects. Boyle. 

PLE“IIT U DE. 2. /. [ plenitudo, from plenus, Lat. 
plenitude, Fr.] 

1. Fulneſs ; the contrary to vacuity. 
If there were every where an abſolute pleutude 
and denſity without any pores between the particles 
of bodies, all bodies of equal dimenſions would 
contain an equal quantity of matter, and conſe- 
quently be equally ponderous. Bentley. 
2. Repletion; animal fulneſs ; plethory. 
Relaxation from plenitude is cured by ſpare diet. 
Arbathuot, 
3- Exuberance ; abundance. 
The p! nituds of the pope's power of diſpenſing 
was the main queſtion. Bacon Hey VII. 
5. Completeneſs. | | 
The plenizade of William's fame 

Can no accumulated ſtores receive. 
Pre'xTRoOVUs. adj. [from phnty.] 

1. Cop:ous ; exu 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 

Now p/-t2ous the ſe acts of hateful ſtrife. Milton, 

Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping lente crop. Milt. 

Two plenteous | fountains the whole proſpect 

crown'd ; | 

This through the gardens leads its ſtream y_ 

ope. 


Prior. 


2. Fruitful; fertile. 


5 /-nteous years. Geneſis xli. 34- 


rant ; abundant ; plentiful. | 


Take up the fifth part of the land in the ſeven | 


PLE 


Thy due from me is tears, 
Which nature, love and filiat tenderneſs 
Shall, O dear Father, pay thee plenteoufly, Shakef. 

God created the great whales and each 
Soul living, och that crept, which plenteouſly 
The waters generated. Miltan' Par. Loft. 
God proves us in thi: life, that he may the more 
Phnicoufly reward us ii, the next. Wake's Prepara. 
PLE'NTEOVSNESS, 2. . from plentcous, ] — 
dance ; fertility ; plenty. | 
The ſeven years of plenteouſn:ſ5 in Egypt were 
ended. Geneſis, 
Pix TIFUL. adj. {plnty and fall.] Copious ; 
abunclant ; exuberant; fruitful. This is rather uſed 
in proſe than pb. f 
Io Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a 
horn: whence the tale of Amalthea's plentiful horn. 
f Raliigh. 
He that is n νά⁵ in expences, will hardly be 
preſerved from decay. B. con Eſſays. 
If it be a long winter it is commonly a more 
plentiful year. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
When they had a plentiful harveit, the farmer 
had hardly any corn. L' Eftrange, 
Alcihiades was a young man of noble birth, ex- 
cellent education, and a plentiful fortune. Swift, 
Pir'xTrieUlLy. adv. [trom plentiful.} Copi- 
ouſly ; abundaatly. 
They were not multiplied before, but they were 
at that time p/entifully encrealſed. Brown. 
Bern is plniifull; furniſhed with water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains, Alliſiſon. 
PlE'NTIFULNESS. =. , [from plentifil.] The 
ſtate of being plentiful ; abundance; fertility. 
PLENTY. . /. | from ple full. 


enough. 
Peace, 
Dear nurſe of 3 nie and joyful birth. Shakeſ. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 
is plinty of buyers, and but few ſellers; and ſo 
Plenty of ſellers, and few buyers, makes land cheap. 
Lockes 
2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. 
The teeming clouds 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o'er the world. N 
3+ It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for plentif«/. 
To graſs with thy calves, 
Where water is plenty. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
If reaſons were as plinty as black berries, I 
would give no man a reaſon on compulſion. Shak. 
4. A ſtate in which enough is had and enjoyed. 
Ye ſhall eat in plenty and be ſatisfied, and praiſe 
the Lord. Joel, ii. 26. 
Whoſe grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, | 


Pi. “NM. n. ſ. [ pleonaſme, French; pleonaſmu; 
Lat. ] A figure of Large which more = 
are uſed than are neceſſary, 

PLesn. a. /. [A word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of 

le/h, for the convenience of rhyme.] A puddle; a 
—— marſh. 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed freſh, 

That underneath his feet ſoon made a purple % 
5 . 

PLE'THORA. . /. [from ] The Are 
in which the veſſels are fuller of humours than is 
agreeable to a natural ſtate or health; ariſes either 
from a diminution of ſorne natural evacuations, or 


. | from dedauch and feeding higher or more in quan- 


tity than the ordinary powers of the viſcera can di- 
ſ: evacuations and exerciſe are its remedies. 
The diſeaſes of the fluids are a pletbora, or too 

great abundance of laudable juices. Arbuthnor. 

'PreTHoRE'TICK.) adj. [from pickers} Hav- 
PlE Tuo Ick. ing a full habi 
The fluids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, ſalts, 
oil, and terreſtrial parts, differ according to the re- 
dundance of the whole or any of theſe; and there- 
ſore the plthorick are phlegmatick, oily, ſaline, 
2arthy or dry. A 'uthnot. 


PieTHORY. 1. |. [ pletbore, Fr. from winIdge.] 
Fulncſs of habit. 
letion, the elaftick force of the 


Pre'NTEOUSLY. adv. | from plenteous. 


_ abundaatly ; exuberaatly; plentifully. 


Copi- In too great , | 
be throws the fluid with too great a force, and 


FEELS EX waz 


r. Abundance ; ſuch a quantity as is more than 


— — 


PL'I 


ſudjects the animal to the diſeaſes depending upon 
a pl:thry y. Avrtbuthnot. 

Pur vis. . f. | pleuvine, Fr. plevina, law Lat.] 
In law, a warrant or aſſurance. See W 

if. 

PLEU'RISY. . /. e; pliurgſie, Fr. pleu- 
ritis, Lat. 

Pleuriſy is an inflammation of the pleura, though 
it is hardly diſtinguiſhable from an inflammation 
of any other part of the breaſt, which are all from 
the ſame cauſe, a ſtagnated blood ; and are to be 
remedied hy evacuation, ſuppuration or expector- 
ation, or all together. Quancy. 

PLE URI TIcAL. ; R 

PLEv/k1TICK, } adj. [from pleariſy.] 

1. Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. 

The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravaſated blood of p/curitick people, may be 
diffolved by a due degree of heat. Arbuthnot. 

2. Denoting a pleuriſy. 

His blood was pleuriticul, it had neither colour 
nor conſiſtence. Wiſcman's Surgery. 

PLVABLE. adj. | pliable, from plier, French; to 
bend.) | 

1. Eaſy to be bent ; flexible. 

Though an act be never ſo ſinful, they will ſtrip 
it of its guilt, and make the very law ſo phable and 
bending, that it ſhall be impoſſible to be broke. 


South. 


Whether the different motions of the animal 
ſpirits may have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliabie and tender, 1 
Mall leave to the curious. Addiſan 
2. Flexible of diſpoſition; eaſy to be perſuaded. 

PLYABLENESS. u. /. [from pliablt.] 

1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

God's preventing graces, which. have thus fitted 
the ſoil for the kindly ſeeds-time, planted pliable- 
neſs, humility in the heart. Hammond 

Compare the ingenuous p/iabl:neſs to virtuous 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh out of the 
hands of nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in 
moſt ſorts of ſin, that is to be found in an aged 
ſinner. South, 

PLYaxCcy. . . [from pliant.] Eafineſs to be 
bent. | 


Had not exerciſe been neceſſary, nature would 
not have given ſuch an activity to the limbs, and 
ſuch. a phancy to every part, as produces thoſe 

compreſſions and extenſions neceſſary for the pre- 
ſer vation of ſuch a ſyſtem. Addiſon. 

PLYANT. adj. ¶ pliant, French 

7. Bending ; tough; flexile ; 
limber. 

An anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's 

tongue, and examine whether the fibres may not 
be made up of a finer and more pliunt thread. Add. 

2. Eaſy to take a form. 

Particles of Þeav'nly fire, 

Or earth but new divided from the ſky, | 

Aud pliart ſtill retain'd th' etherial energy. Dry. 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 

Pi un and warm may (till her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, but ne er turn hard again. Gran. 

3. Faſily complying. 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all 
ſouude, the joints more ſupple to all feats of acti- 
vity, in youth than afterwards. Bacan's F ffays. 

Thoſe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

Now practiſe ey'ry p/3 nt geſture, 

Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teſter. 

4. Eaſily pertuaded. ; 

he will was then ductile and han to right rea- 
ſon, it met the dictates of a clarified ur.derſtanding 
halfway. : South. 

PI WAN TRESs. *. /. {from pliwnt. Flexibility ; 
toughneſs. 

Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, 

7 


1 lithe; | 


— 


| 


or ſoftneſs. Bucn's Nat. Eifer y. 


h th 
pi Aru RE. n. f. plicatura, from plico, La- 
tin. ] Fold ; double. Phcation: 

is uſed ſomewhere in fa. 


PII“CATTox. 
Prins. . , [from h.] An inſtrument by 
which any thing is laid hd on to bend it. 


ö 


a 1 


Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Sh. 


Swift. | 


mination is ſometimes given to a thick wall, 
u herein there are two or three bricks advanced in 
form of a platband. 


'PLO 


noſed ; their office is to hold and faſten upon a 
(mall work, and to fit it in its place: the round- 
noſed pliers are uſed for turning or boring wire or 
ſmall plate into a circular form. Moon. 

I made a detention by a ſmall pair of pliers. 
I iſcman. 


To PLT. v. a. ¶ lichten, Dutch, ] 
1. To pledge; to give as ſurety. 
Ile high his right had 
Unto another love, and to another land, Spenſer. 
Saint Withold 
Met the night- mare, aud her niefovld, 
Bid her alight, and her troth p/:z/e, 
I again in Henry's royal name, 
Give thee her hand for ſign of ed faith. Sb, 
Here my inviolable faith I, 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryd. 
New loves you ſeek, 
ligly, and plighted vows to break. 
Dryden, 
III never mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us. 
f <lddiſon. 
2. To hraid; to weave. | from plico, Lat. whence 
to ply or bend, and plight, plight, or plait, a fold or. 


flexure. 
Her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudie girlonds, or fleſh flowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Spon. 
I took it for a fairy viſion 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i th. p/izbzed clouds. Ailton. 
Prior. nf. [This word Sinner imagines to 
be derived from the Dutch licht, office or employ- 
ment; but Juyius obſerves, that pliht, Saxon, ſig- 
nifies diſtreſs or preſſing danger; whence I ſup- 
poſe phght was derived, it being generally uſed in 
a bad ſenſe.] 
1. Condition; ſtate. 
When as the careful dwarf had told 
And made en ſample of their mourntul ſight 
Unto his maſter, he no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful phght. Sper. 
I think myſelf in better p/ight for a lender than 
you are. Shakef. 
Beſeech your highneſs, 
My women may be with me ; for, you ſee, 
My plight requires it. Shak, Wint. Tale. 
They in lowlieſt p/ight repentant ſtood, 
Praying. Milton's Par. Loſi. 
Thou muſt not here 
Lie in this miſerable loathſameplight, Milton. 
Moſt perfect hero tried in heavieſt lig 
Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 
2. Good caſe. 
Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for 
meat, 
By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great ; 
Where he that with labour can uſe them aright, 
Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in plight. 
7. 


offer. 


Shake/. 


New vows to þ 


- 


| 


z. Pledge ;- gage. [from the verb.] 
That lord whoſe hand mult take my plight, ſhall 
carry 


4. | From To plight.] A fold; a pucker; a dou- 
ble; a purfte ; a plait. 

Yclad, for fear of ſcorching air, 
All in a ſilken camus, lilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Sprnſcr. 
5. A garment of ſome kind. Oblolete. 

Becauſe my wrack 

Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack 
My plight, or coate, or cloake, or auy thing 
Might cheriſh heat in me. Chapman, 
Pix Tu. u. ſ. [,. In architecture, is that 
ſquare member which ſerves as a foundation to the 
baſe of a pillar ; Vitruvius calls the upper part or 
bacus of the Tuſcan pillar, a ph, becauſe it re- 
ſembles a ſquare tile ; moreover, the ſame deno- 


= 


Harris. 
To PLOD. V. u. ben, Dutch. Sims. 


** 


Plizrs are of two ſorts, fiat-nofed und round- 


1. To toil; to moi; to drudge ; to travel. 


- unto the Iriſh nation, as by a 


other. 


2 L O 


A pldding diligence brings us ſooner to our jour. 
ney's end, than a fluttering way of advancin; by 
ſtarts. LL /'rounge. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himſeif ſo far as to 
fall, but p d on deliberately, and, as a grave man 
ought, puts his ſtaff before him. Dryden, 

Th' ualetter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 

Lieds on to heay'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. Dryden. 

Some ſtupid, phdding, money-loving wight, 

Who wins their hearts by Knowing black from 

white. Towmg, 

2. To travel laboriouſſy. 

Rogues, flod away o' the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, 
Shake 


pack. . 
If one of mean affairs 
May lod it in a week, why may not 1 
Glide thitherin a day ? Shak. Cymbelints 
Haſt thou not held my ſtirrup 
Bare- headed, p/odd::” by my fout-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head ? 
Sbekeſpeure, 
. Ambitious love lath ſo in me offended, 
T hat barefoot p/-d 1 the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults te have amended. 


teure. 
3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. 
Univerſal p/:dd ng prifons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries ; 
As motion and long during attion tires 


The ſinewy vigour of the ttavelier, Shake, 
He plogs to turn his am'rous ſuit 

T' a plea in law, and proſecute. Hudibras, 
She reaſon'd without p/odding long, 

Nor ever gave her judgment wr Swift, 


Prolopkk. . /. [from phd.] A dull heavy. la- 
borious man. 
Study is like the heav'n's glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from other's books? Shak, 
PLOT. . /. [ plot, Saxon. See PLAT. J 
1, A ſmall extent of ground. 
It was a choſen plat of fertile land, 
Amongſt wide waves ſet like a little neſt, 
As it it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reſt. Sc. 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 
Where yeerley as needeth mo poles may be got. 
Tu ors 
This liketh moory plots, delights in ſedgy 4 
Drayton, 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany. Sbake/, 
Were there but this ſingle ph to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt would 
grind it, 
And throw't againſt the wind. Shak-/. 
Vhen we mean to build, 
We firſt ſurvey the p/z, then draw the model, 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then we muſt rate the coſt of the erection. 
Sl. . 
Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, 
but in garden plz; under the negligent hand of a 
gardener, Loc 
2. A plantation laid out. 
Some goddeſs intubiteth this region, who is the 
ſoul of this ſoil ; for neither is any leſs than a god- 
deſs worthy to be ſhrined in ſuch a heap of plea- 
ſures ; nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 
it ſo perfect a4 Pore Siducy. 
3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. 
The law of England never was properly applied 


ur poſed plot of go- 
vernment, but as they could — gin l 
themſelves under the ſame by their humble car- 
riage. Spenſer on Trelund. 
4- [ Imagined by Shiwer to be derived from u- 
for mi, but evidently contracted from complet, Pr.] 
A conſpiracy ; a ſecret deſign formed againſt an- 


I have o'erheard a p of death upon him Sb. 
Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, 
Tack henght nee 


ſupprets. an, 
O think 


PLO 


O think what anxious moments 
The birth of plats, and their laſt fatal periods 
O'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Made up of horror all, and big with death! Au. 
- An intrigue ; an affair complicated, involved 
embarraſſed ; the ſtory of a play, compriſing 
an artful involution of affairs, unravelled at laſt by 
ſome means. 
Nothing muſt be ſung between the 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot, Roſcomm. 
Our author 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the phe, 
The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pope, 
They deny the ple to be tragical, becauſe its 
cataſtrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been 
accounted comical. Gay. 
If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the ſubjeR, then the winding up 
of the plot muſt be a probable conſequence of all 


that went before. Pope. 
6. Stratagem; artifice, in an il! ſenſe. 
Fruſtrate all our pb and wiles. Milton. 


7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who ſays he was not 
A man of much bt, 
repent that falſe accuſation ; 
Having plotted and penn'd 
Six plays to attend 

The farce of his negociation. Denham. 

To Plo r. v. n. from the noun.) 

1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt another, 
commonly againſt thoſe in authority. 

The ſubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houſe 

To murther me. Shakeſ. Richard III. 

The wicked p/zth againſt the juft. Pſabm. 

He who envies now thy ſtate, 
Who now is plotting how he may ſeduce 
Thee from obedience. Miltan' Par. Loft. 
The wolf that round th' incloſure prowl'd 
To leap the fence, now pl'; not on the fold. 
Dryden. 

2. Tocontrive; to ſcheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, 
that the prince did pt to be ſecretly gone; to 
which the marquis anſwer's, that though love had 
made his highneſs ſteal out of his own country, yet 
fear would never make him run out of Spain. 
| W aton. 

Ta Plo r. v. a. 

1. To plan; to contrive. 

With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd : 

Shame for his folly ; ſorrow out of time 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden, 

2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 

This treatiſe pizzreth down Cornwall, as it now 
ſtandeth, for the particulars. Carew's Survey of C. 

PLo'TTER. #, ſ. [from plot. 

1, Conſpirator. 

Colonel, we ſhall try who's the greater plotter 
af us two; I againſt the ſtate, or you againſt the 
petticoat. Dryden. 

2. Contriver. 

An irreligious moor, 
Chief architect and peter of theſe woes. Shak:/, 

Pr.o'ver. n . | pluvier, Fr. l vialis, Lat.] A 
lapwing. A bird. | 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, pheaſant and plover. Care's Survey. 

Scarce 
The bittern knows his time: or from his ſhore, 
The her when to ſcatter o'er the heath 
And ſing. Thomſon's Spring. 

PLOUGH. „. /. C ploꝝ. Saxon; pioy, Daniſh ; 
Pbegb, Dutch. ] 

1. The inſtrument with which the furrows are 
cut in the ground to receive the ſeed. 

Till th' ont-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht; a 


race 
Of proud-lin'dloiterers, that never ſow, 
Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a plow. C 
Look how the purple flower, which the 9/ougb 
H: th ſhorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth die. Peach. 
Some phugh; differ in the length and ſhape of 


their beams; ſome in the ſhaze, others in the |: 
Mortimer. | 


coulter and handles. 


paſs between, 


PLO 
In ancient times the ſacred ph employed 


The kings and awful fathers. 
2. Tillage ; culture of land. 
3- A kind of plane. 

To PLou du. v. n. To practiſe aration; to turn 
up the ground in order to ſow ſeed. 

Rebellion, inſolence, ſedition 

We ourſelves have p/ougb'd for, ſow d and ſcatter d, 

By mingling them with us. Shak. Cor wlarus, 

Doth the ploughman plo«gh all day to ſow ? I. 

They only give the land one r and ſow 

white oats, and harrow them as they do black. 

Mortimer. 
To PLOUGH. v. a. 
1. To turn up with the plough. 
Let the Volſcians | 

Plagb Rome and harrow Italy. Shek. Coriolames. 

Shou'd any ſlave, ſo lewd, belong to you; 

No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in fetters bound, 

To work in Bridewell, or to plaugh your ground. 

Dryden. 

A man may hu, in ſtiff grounds the firſt time 

fallowed, an acre a day. Mor timer, 

You find it plaughed into ridges and furrows. 

Mortimer. 

2. To bring to view by the plough: with . 

Another of a duſky colour, near black; there 

are of theſe frequently plougbed up in the fields of 

Welden. Woodward. 

3- To furrow ; to divide. 

When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 

He plough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay'd. 


1. 
With ſpeed we phugb the watry way 
My power ſhall guard thee. 
4. To tear; to furrow. 


Patient Octavia plugh thy viſage up 
With her prepared nails. Shak. Ant, and Cleo. 
PLov'cHBov. . . [ laugh and boy.] A boy that 
follows the plough ; a coarſe ignorant boy. 
A plaugbboy, that has never ſeen any thing but 
thatched houſes and his pariſh church, imagines 
that thatch belongs to the very nature of a houſe. 
Watts's ek. 
Prov'cnrtr. . /. [from plagh.] One who 
ploughs or cultivates ground. 
When the country ſhall be repleniſhed with 
corn, as it will, if well followed; for the country 
people themſelves are great p/aghers and ſmall 
ſpenders of corn: then there ſhould be good ſtore 


of magazines erected. Spenſer. 
[ plough and land.) A farm 


PLouGHLA'ND. nf. 

for corn. 
Who hath a phughland caſts all his ſeed corn 
there, 0 


And yet allows his ground — 
onne. 
In this book are entered the names of the ma- 
nors or inhabited townſhips, the number of placgh- 
lands that each contains, and the number of the in- 
hahitants. Hale. 
PLov'CHMAN. . g. [ plough and man. 
1. One that attends or uſes the plough; a culti- 
vator of corn 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry lar ks are plπε s clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. Shakeſpeare. 
God provides the good things of the world, to 
ſerve the ſeeds of nature by the labours of the 
lou mmm, Taylor. 
The careful playghmn doubting ſtands. Milton. 
Your reign no leſs aſſures the plaughman's peace, 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe. Waller. 
The merchant gains by peace, and the ſoldiers 
by war, the ſhepherd by wet ſeaſons, and the 
ploughmen by dry. Temple. 
Who can ceaſe t' admire 
The plaughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? Dryd. 
On 


e 
. My. ploughman's is, t'other my ſhepherd's ſon. 
Dryden. 

2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick. 


Her hand ! to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
Ine cignet's down is harſh, ard, ſpite of ſenſe, 


Thomſan.| gar, and a phugbman will digeſt it. 


Pope's Od. 


PLU 


A weak ſtomach will turn rye breadl into vine- 
Lrbuthnot. 
PLou%umoxDay. . /. The monday after 


Ainſee. | twelith-day. F 


Play bond iy next after that the twelftide is paſt, ; 
Bids out with the plough, the worſt huſband is laſt. 
Tuſler. 


PLouv/ausnaRt. n. . [ phugh and ſbare.] The 
| Ha the plough that 1 perpendicular 2 the 
oulter. 
As the earth was turned up, the pluyb/bare 
lighted upon a great ſtone; we pulled that up, 
and fo found ſome pretty things Sidn:y. 
The pretty innocent walks blindfold among 
R bugbſhares without being ſcorched. Add. 

9 CK. v. a. | ploccian, Saxon; plocken,. 
Dutch. g . 
1. To pull with ninibleneſs or force; to ſnatch; 
to pull; to draw ; to force on or off; to force up 
or down; to act upon with violence. It is very 
generally and licentiouſly uſed, particularly Shake. 


pur, It has often ſome particle after it, as down 


off ; on; away :; pn into; 
It ſeemed better unto that noble king to plant 
a peaceable government among them, than by vi- 
olent means to pluck them under. Spenſer on Ircland.. 
LE. You were crown'd before, 1ff 
that high royalty was ne er pluet'd off. Sbateſ. 
Pluck down ray ofhcers, —— decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock at form. Shateſ.- 
Caniſt thou not 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, . 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote - 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom ? Shakeſpeare's Macheth.. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, when . 
youth with comelineſs packed all gaze his way. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
I gave my love a rings 
He bg pluck it from his finger, for the 
wealt 
That the world maſters. Shakeſpeare. 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
You pluck a thouſand dangers oryour head. Shak:ſ.. 
Dive into the buttom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, , 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shak. 
I will p/uct them p by the roots out of my land. 
2 Chrom. 
Flut away his crop with his feathers. Lev. 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted. Feeluf. iii. 2. 
They pluck off their ſkin from off them. Mic, 
Diſpatch em quick, but firſt: pluact oat their 
tongues, 
Left with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. A. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe, 


From the back 
Of herds and flocks, oh» ing bills 
Ph. hair and wool: p T bomſon' s Spring. 
2. To ſtrip of feathers. h 
Since IH geeſe, I knew not what it was to be 
beaten. parc. 
I come to thee from plume plet'd Richard. Sh. 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A proverbial 
expreſſion for taking up or reſuming of courage. 
He wilted them to pluck up their hearts, and' 
make all things ready for a new affault, wherein 
he expected they ſhould with courageous reſoluti- 
21 recompenſe their late cowarvice. KAnilles.. 
PLucKk. . /. | from the verb. | 
1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act 1 
Birds kept coming and going all day; but ſo 
at a time, that the ran did not think them worth 
a pluck, L Eftrange. 
Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, 
without great difficults, obey the plucts and at- 
trations of the motory muſcles. ay on Creation. - 
2. \Plygbk, Erſe. I know not whether derived i 
from the Engliſh, rather than the Enghſh from 
the Exte. ] The heart, liver and lights of an animal. 
Puck tr. n./. [from pluck. One that plucks. 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of Kings! 


Hard as the palm of pg. 


3- A ſuong laborious man. 


eure. | 


Sbaleſpeare. 
Pull it as ſoon as you ſee the ſeed begin to grow 
brown, 


— — — ig ym 
E V __ 


ps 4 
3 


Pp L U 


brown, at which time let the pluckers tie it vp in 
handfuls. 17 6 1 

PLiuG. u. ſ. [lg, Swediſh ; pluggbe, Dutch. 
A itopple; any A driven hatd — another 
body to ſtop a hole. 

Shutting the valve with the pe, draw down the 
ſucker to the bottom. 05e. 

The fighting with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts 
in the brandiſhing of two ſticks graſped in each 
hand, and loaden with p of lead at either end: 
this opens the chett. Addiſon. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large p/ug of tobacco. Swift. 

To PLVO. v. a. | from the noun. ] To ſtop 
with a plug. 

A tent plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive it. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Pruu. u. .. [plum, plumtneop, Sax. blunm:, 
Daniſh.] A cuttom has prevailed of writing 
plumb, but improperly. 

1. A fruit. 

The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed in a circular order, and expand in form of 
a role, from whoſe flower-cup rites the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes an oval or globular 
fruit, having a ſoft fleſhy pulp, ſurrounding an 
hard oblong ſtone, for the moſt part pointed; to 
which ſhould be added, the footitalks are long and 
ſlender, and have but a fingle fruit upon each : 
the ſpecies are ; I, The jeanhative, or white pri- 
mordian. 2, The early black damaſk, commonly 
called the Morocco plum. 3. The little black da- 
maſk plum. 4. The great damaſk violet of Tours. 
5. The Orleans plam. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 
7. The Perdrigon plz. 8. The violet Perdigron 
plum. 9. The white Perdrigon plum. 10. The red 
imperial plum, ſometimes called the red bonum 


magnum. 11. The white imperial bonum mag- 
num; white Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The 
Cheſton plum. 13. The apricot plum. 14. The 


maitre claude. 15. La roche courbon, or diaper 
rouge; the red diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 
17. Myrobalan plum. 18. The green gage plum. 
19. The cloth of gold plum. 20. St. Catherine 
plum. 21. The royal plum, 22. La mirabelle. 23. 
The Brignole plum. 24. The empreſs. 25. The 
monſieur plum: this is ſometimes called the Went- 
worth plum, both reſembling the bonum magnum. 
26. The cherry plum. 27. The white pear plum. 
28. The muſcle plum. 29. The St. Julian plum. 
30. The black builace-tree plum. 31. The white 
bullace-tree plum. 32. The black-thorn or floe- 
tree plum, Miller. 

Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the ſum- 
mum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily delights, 
virtue or contemplation ? they might as reaſona- 
bly have diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were in 
apples, plums, or nuts ? Locke. 

2. Raiſin; grape dried in the ſun. 

I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. Sh. 

3- ¶ In the cant of the city.] The ſum of one 
hundred thouſand pounds. 

By the preſent edict, many a man in France 
will ſwell into a plum, who fell ſeveral thouſand 


pounds ſhort of it the day before. Addiſon. 
The miſer muſt take up his um, 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. Prior, 


By fair dealing John had acquired ſome p/-m;, 
which he might have kept, had it not been for 
his law-ſuit. Arbuthnot. 

Aſk you, 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum? 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt ap/u. Pope. 

4. A kind of play, called How many p/n: for 
a penny ? | Ainſworth, 

Pi.u/mMact. . f. | plumage, Fr.] Feathers ; 
full of feathers. - 

The plomige of birds exceeds the piloſity of 

bealts. Bacon. 

Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plamoge, ſpare the 27 
| oe. 

PUMA. nf. ſpbnb, Fr. plum um, Latin. A 
plummet; a leaden weight let down at the end of 
2 Une. 


U 
If the plumb line hang juſt upon the perpendi- 
cular, when the level is ſet flat down upon the 
work, the work is level. Moxm's Mech. Exer. 
Pu un. adv, | from the noun. ; 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon, 
He mcets 
A vaſt vacuity, all unawares 
Flutt'ring his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. 
Miltm, 
If all theſe atoms ſhould defcend plumb down 
with equal velocity, being all perfectly ſolid and 
imporous, and the vacuum not reſiſting their mo- 
tion, they would never the one overtake the other 
: Ray on the Creation. 
2. It is ufed for any ſudden deſcent, a plumb or 
perpendicular being the ſhort patſage of a falling 
body, It is ſometimes pronounced ignorantly 
plump. 
Is it not a ſad thing to fall thus p/um5 into the 
grave? well one minute, and dead the next. Co/l, 
To PLUMB. v. a. {from the noun. ] . 
r. To found ; to ſearch by a line with a weight 
at its end. 
The moſt experienced ſeamen plumbid the depth 
of the channel, Swift, 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLU'MBER. ./. un et, Fr.] One who 
works upon lead. Commonly written and pro- 
nounced ple. 
Plu'mBery, 1. /. [from plenty.) Works of 
lead; the manufactures of a plumber. Commonly 
ſpelt plunmery. : 
PLu'McaKke. n. /. plum and cake,] Cake made 
with raiſins. 
He cramm'd them till their guts did ake 
With caudle, cuſtard, and p.. 4c. Hudibras. 
PLUME. ./ [ flame, Fr. pluma, Lat.] 
1. Feather of birds. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail ; 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train. Sh. 
Wings he wore of many a colour d plume. Milt. 
They appear made up of little bladders, like 
thoſe in the p/«me or ſtalk of a quill. Crow's Ma. 
2. Feather worn as an ornament ; Chapmon uſes 
it for a creſt at large. 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their p/ume; 
Fan you into deſpair. Shauk-[p. Coriolunus. 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 
And caught him by the horſe-haire plume, that 
dangl'd on his creſt. Ch.pman. 
Eaſtern travellers know that oftridge feathers 
are common, and the ordinary p/ame of Janizaries. 
Byctuun. 
The fear ful infant 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o erſpread, 
And his high plume that nodded o'er his head. Dr. 
3- Pride ; towering mien. 
Great Juke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 
Adopts thee heir. Sp. Richard II. 
4. Token of honour; prize of conteſt, 
Ambitious to win from me ſome plume, Mikon, 
5. Plume is a term uſed by botaniſts ſor that part 
of the ſeed of a plant, which in its growth be- 
comes the trunk: it is incloſed in two ſmall cavi- 
ties, formed in the lobes for its reception, and is 
divided at its loofe end into divers picces, all cloſe- 
ly lu und together like a bunch of feathers, whence 
it has this name. Ain. 
To PLU NIE. v. a. {from the noun.) 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. 
Swans muſt be kept in ſome enclofed pond, 
where they may have reom to come athore and 
plume themſelves. Mortimer. 
2. Liu, Fr.] To trip of feathers. 
Such animals, as feed upon fleſh, devour ſome 
part of the teathers of the birds they gorge them- 
ſelves with, becauſe they will not take the pains 
fully to plume them. Ray. 
3- To ſtrip; to pill. 
They ſtuck not to ſay, that the king cared not 
o plume the nobility and people to feather himſelf. 
Bacon. 
4. To place as a plume. 


plumb. 


PL U 


His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror pu d. Miltor's Par. Last. 
. To adorn with plumes. | 
*arewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue. Shake ſp. Othelin, 
PLuMEA'LLUM. u. /. { alumer plumoſun, Lat.] 
A kind of aſbeſtus. 
Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, 
will adminiſter to the flame, and yet not conſume. 
WW ulkins, 
PLumi'ortrovs. adj. [pluma and gero, Latin.] 


Having feathers; feathered. Dir. 
Plu“ ur EE. u. . pluma and pet, Lat.] A 
fowl that has feathers on the foot. Dict. 


Plu'uuk r. . . [from plimb.] 

1. A weight of lead hung at a ſtring, by which 
depths are ſounded, and perpendicularity is diſ- 
cerned. 

Deeper than ever did plummet ſound, 

I'll drown my book. Shakeſp. Tempeſi. 
Fly, envious time, 

Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, 

Whoſe ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace. Mi. 

2. Any weight. : 

God fees the body of fleſh which you bear about 
you, and the umme, which it hangs upon your 
toul, and therefore, when you cannot riſe high 
enough to him, he comes down to you, Dpa. 

The heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in 
the aſcending fide of the wheel, mult be counter - 
poiſed by a plummet faſtened about the pulley on 
the axis: this plummet will deſcend according as the 
ſand doth make the ſeyeral parts of the wheet 
lighter or heavier. Wilkins, 

P. ,jLẽzu Tx. 3. . [from plumous.] The ſtate 
of having feathers. 

Pr u'uous. adj. ¶lumux, Fr. plumoſus, Latin.] 
Feathery ; reſembling feathers. 

This has a like plumous body in the middle, but 
finer. Wwodward im Foffis, 

PLUMP. «dj. [Of this word the etymology is 
not known. Sinner derives it from po, Pr. 
full like a ripe apple ; it might be more eaſily de- 
duced from plum, which yet ſeems very harſh, 
Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean ; fleek ; 
full and ſmooth. 

The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth 
coat and a plump habit of body, was taken up for 
a ſacrifice ; but the ox, that was deſpiſed for his 
raw bones, went on with his work ſtill Jr. 

Plump gentleman, 
Get out as faſt as e er you can: 
Or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim. 
You make the very crowd you blame. 
The famiſh'd crow | 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Sui. 

PLuur. u. /. [from the adjective.) A knot ; 
a tuft ; a cluſter ; a number joined in one maſs, 
I believe it is now corrupted to _ 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie in a 2 
together, not acceſſible but by ſea. dc. 

Warwick having eſpied certain ph of Scot- 
tiſh horſemen ranging the field, returned towards 
the arriere to prevent danger. Hayward, 

We reſted under a plump of trees. Sandy. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behuld their foe on high ; 

They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. Dryder, 

To PUMP, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
fatten ; to ſwell; to make large. 

The particles of air expanding themſelves, plunp 
out the ſides of the bladder, and keep them 3 

65e. 

I'm as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our 
houſe will u me up with good cheer. LI. 

Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them 


Morumirs 


Prior. 


To PLUMP. v. . e the adverb 
1. To fall like a ſtone into the water. A word 
formed from the ſound, or rather corrupted from 


2, {From the adjective.] To be ſwollen. we 4 
Prue, adv. [Probably corrupted from plums, 
or perhaps formed from the ſound of a ſtone ſal- 


ling on the water.] With a —— fall. elk 


L U 


T would fain now ſee em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridge ; 

Or to ſome rival take 'em 
Phmp, and ſee if that would wake em. Ben Jonſ. 

PLu'vyt. n./. [from plump.] Something worn 
in the mouth to ſwell out the cheeks. 

She dext'rouſly her plumpers draws, 

That ſerve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift — 0 

PLvurx ESS. . . [from pluwp.] Fulneſs; 
diſpoſition towards fulueſs. 

Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plurp- 
nee in the eye, and by encreaſing the refraction 
make the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene 
at the bottom of the eye, Newton's Opticks, 

Pu“ mA, R. . J. plum and porridge. | Por- 
ridge with plums. 

A rigid difſenter, who dined at his houſe on 
Chriſtmas day, eat very plentifully of his plum- 
Pur iir. Addiſon. 

PLu'mPupnISG. rf. C plum and pudding. ] Pud- 
dig made with plums. 

Pi ut v. adj. Plump; fat. A ludicrous word. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Planpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shakeſpeare. 

P. vv. adj | from plume. ] Feathered ; covered 
with feathers. 

Satan fell, and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing few nigh, 

Who on their p/umy vans receiy'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore 
As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Mz/r. 
Appear d his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood. 
Addiſon. 

Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plamy 
part only upon one ſide. Grew”; Coſmol, 

To PLU'NDER, ». a. [ plunderen, Dutch. ] 

1. To pillage ; to rob in an toftile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plwnders the temple of God, 
and we fiud the fatal doom that afterwards befel 
him. South's Sermons. 

2. To take by pillage. 

Being driven away, and his books plundered, one 
of his neighbours bought them in his behalf, and 
reſerved them for him till the end of the war. Fell 

Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace atreaſure richer far, 

Than what isplunder'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 
. To rob as a thief. 

Their country's wealth our mightier miſers drain, 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pop. 

Puu'xvtr. ». . [from the verb.] Pillage ; 
ſpoils gotten in war. 

Let looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 
To pay themſelves with plunder. Otway. 

Pi.v*XUVERER. u. ſ. [from plunder.) 

1. Hoſtile pillager ; ſpoiler. 

2. A thief ; a robber. 

It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, who- 
ſoever ſpares perjured men, robbers, plunderers, 
and traitors, depiives all good men of their peace 
and quietneſs. Addiſon. 

We cannot future violence o'ercome, 

Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, 
Since what one plund'rer left, the next will ſeize. 
Dryden. 

To PLUNGE. v. a. [ger, Fr.] 

1. To put ſuddenly under water, or under any 
thing ſuppoſed liquid. 

Plans: as in the flames. Ailton. 

Headlong from hence to plung: herfelf ſhe 

ſprings, 
But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings. Dryd u. 

2. To put into any ſtate ſuddenly. 

I mean to plurg- the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 

And ravith'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. Dryden. 

3. To hurry into any diſtreſs. 

O conſcience ! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors haſt thou driv'n me ? out of which 
I find no way; from deep to deeper plorg'd. Ai. 

Without a prudent determination in matters be- 
fore us, we ſhall be plunged into perpetual errors. 

Waits. 

4 To force in ſuddenly. This word, to what 

acliou ſoeyer it be applied, commonly expretſes 


| 
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either violence and ſuddenneſs in che agent, or di i- 
treſs in the patient, 
At this advanc d, and ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' boſum plong'd the ſword. 
Dr 


Let them not be too haſty to pl g their — 
ries at once into the depths of knowledge. M. 
To PLUNGE. . 2. 
3 10 — ſuddenly ny water; ta dive. 
ccoutred as I was, I plunged in. Shak. Jul. Ca). 
His courſer (LIT of NE 
And threw him off ; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. Dryd. 
When thou, thy ſhip o'erwhelm'd with waves, 
halt be 
Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea. Dryden. 
When tortoites have been a long time upon the 
water, their ſhell being dried in the ſun, they are 
eaſily taken; by reaſon they cannot plunge into the 
water nimbly enough. Ray 
2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. 
He could find no other way to conceal his adul- 
tery, but to plunge into the guilt of a murther, 
Tillotjon, 
Bid me for honour lunge into a war 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow. Add. 
Impotent of mind and uncontroul'd, 
He plung'd into the gulph which heav'u foretold. 


Pepe. 

PLuxGR. . . a 

1. Act of putting or ſinkiag under water. 

2. Difficult ; trait ; diſtreſs. 

She was weary of life, ſince ſhe was brought to 
that plunge ; to conceal her huſband's murder, or 
accuſe her ſon. Sidney. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 
for help, without helping themſelves. I. F/range. 

Wilt thou behold me ſinking in my woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raiſe me from amidſt this plunge of forrows ? 
Ailil for. 

He muſt be a good man; a quality which Cicero 
and Quinctilian are much at a plunge in aſſerting to 
the Greek and Roman orators. Hater on Learning. 

Pru'x EKON. . . [magus, Lat.] A ſea bird. 

worth, 

— x R. n. ſ. [from plunge. ] One that plunges ; 
a diver. 

Pr.u'xxtET. n. h. A kind of blue colour. Ainſ. 

PLU'RAL. adj. [pluratir, Lat.] 

r. Implying more than one. 

Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thou'dſt two; 
Better have none 
Than lia faith, which is too much by one. Shak. 

2. [In grammar. ] 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, 
one to ſignify the number two, and another to 
ſignify a number of more than two ; under one 
variation the noun is ſaid to be of the dual num- 
ber, and under the other of the pd. Clarke, 

Pru/RAL1sT. . /. [ pluraliſie, Fr. from plural. 
One that holds more ecclefiaſtical henetices than 
one with cure of ſouls. 

If the pre would do their beſt to ſuppreſs 
curates, their number might be fo retrenched, 
that they would not be in the leaſt formidable. 

Coliter on Pride. 

Pl VN LIT V. n. £ 1 pluralite, Fr.] 

1. The ſtate of being or having a greater num- 
ber. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts, that maketh the total greater; yet it ſvemeth 
to the eye a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all 
dead and continued, than if it have trees, whereby 
the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. 

Thoſe bereticks had introduced a hu of 
node, and ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part 
of the ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the or- 
thodox from them. Hamnord, 

Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction aud u- 
lity ; ſometimes it reduceth all into conjunction 
and unity. : Pear; 22. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though 
that de the main impediment to the converiatiou 
of the Eaſt Indies. Bent cx. 


* 


Not prefacing old ra 
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'Tis impoſſible to conceive how any tanguaze 
can want this variation of the noun, where the na- 
ture of its figrification is ſuch as to admit of p 
ity. Clark's Lat Gr army, 

3- More cure of ſouls than one. 

4. The greater number; the majority. ? 

Take the piurality of the world, they are neither 
wife nor good. L' Fr ange. 

Piu'salsy. adv. [from plural.) In a ſeaſe im- 
plying more than one. 

Pros u. . /. | prixche, Fr.] A kind of villous 
or ſhaggy cloth ; ſhag ; a kind of woollen velvet. 

The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining af 
þſh, and the ſound was quite deaded, and but mere 
brezth, Bacon. 

The colour of p or velvet will appear varied, 
if you ſtroak part of it one way; and part of it 
another. Bey le. 

love to wear cloths that are fluſh, 

with plu, Chavdland. 

PLuu'sarn. mn. /. {galea lev] A fea fiſh. 
The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fiſh 
called a phiſher, ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, who 
leapeth above water, and therethrough bewrayeth 
them to the balker. » Carew. 

Puulvial, 14: from pherer, Lat.] Rainy ; 

PLu'vrous. relating to rain. 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles 
only ſignificth a moiſt and plaviaus air about them. 

Brown. 


Puufviat. 3. . ia, Fr.] A prieſt's 
LN ] 2 =" 


To Pl v. v. a. | plicn, to work at any thing, old 
Dutch. Junius and Shiner, X 

— To work on any thing cloſely and importu- 
nately. 

The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 
His rage, and p/iz5 him with redoubled ſtrokes. 


| Dryd.n. 
The hero from afar 
Plies lim with darts aud tones, and diſtant war. 
, Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence ; to keep buſy ; to 
ſet on work. a 
Her gentle wit ſhe plies 
To teach them truth. Spenſer, 
He reſumed his pen too, and piy d it as hard. Felt. 
They their legs p/y'd, not ſtaying _, 
Until they reach'd the fatal champion. Hudib rat. 
He who exerts all the faculties of hig ſoul, and 


pli-s all means and opportunities in the ſearch of 


truth, may reſt upon the judgment of his conſci- 

ence ſo informed, as a warrantable guide, South, 
The weary Tr: jans p/y their ſhatter'd oars 

To neareſt land. Drydn's Virgil. 
I have i my needle theſe fifty years, and by 

my good will would never have it out of my hand. 


Spectator. 
3. To practiſe diligently. : 
e ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply. Spenſer. 
deep houſe, and fly his book, welcome his 
friends, : 
Vithe his countrymen, and banquet them. S 
Then commune how they beſt may 
"Their growing work. | Miko 
Their bloody taſk, unweary'd ſtill, om 27 
. 
4. To ſolicit importun ey. 
He plies her hard, aud much rain wears the 
marble. Shakeipear ec. 
He pe the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 
If they deny him juſtice. Sbat . Merch. of Fen. 
Wlaſoever has any thing of David's piety will 
de perpetually lying the throne of grace with ſuch | 
like acknowledyments 2: a8, bleſſed be that provi- 
dence, which delivered me from tuch a lewd com- 
pany. South, 
Ia Pt v. 2. . a 
| 1. Lo work, or offer ſervice. 
He was forced to fly in the ſtreets as a porter 


for lus livehhood. Audiſu. Spaat. 
+. Jo go in haſte. . * 
ſhither he plies undaunt 4 ior, 


2. To buſy one's fel. — 
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A dird new made about the banks ſhe p? 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. | 


Drygen. 
4. [ Plier, Fr.] To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, and 
ill recovered itſelf again, but the oak was ſtub- 
bum, and choſe rather to break than bend. L Er. 

PL v. #. . [from the verb. 

1. Bert; ; form; caſt; biaſs. 

The late learners cannot ſo well take the ply, 
except it be in ſome minds that have not ſuffered 
themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open 
aud prepared to receive continual amendment. 

Ba.on's Efſay:. 

2. Plait; fold. ; 

The rugz or pes of the inward coat of the ſto- 
mach detain the aliment in the ſtomach. 

Avrbuthnit on Alim nts. 
| Frogs n. ſ. See Plirxs. 
NEUMATICAL. : 6 
Patom voce. Lady [meyantoxos, from muwya.] 

1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, 
whereof I gave an account in a book about the 
air. Boyle. 

That the air near the ſurface of the earth will 
expand itſelf, when the preſſure of the incumbent 
atmaſphere is taken off, may be ſeen in the expe- 
riments made by Boyle in his pretvnatick engine. 

Locke's Elements of Nat. Phil. 

The !emon uncorrupt with voyage long, 

To vinous ſpirits added, 
They with pncumati ł engine ceaſeleſs draw. Philips. 

2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. 

All ſolid bodies conſiſt of parts preumaticr/ and 
tangible ; the preunatica! ſubſtance being in ſome 
bodies the native ſpirit of the body, and in other 
plain air that 1s gotten in. Bacon. 

The race of all things here is, to extenuate and 
turn things to be more proumatical and rare; and 
not to retrogade, from preumatical, to that which is 
denſe. Þacm's Nat. Hift. 

PxEUMA'TICKS. n. /. { preumatiqe, Fr. Try . 

1. A branch of mechanicks, wtuch cenſiders the 
doctrine of the air, or laws according to which 
that fluid is condenſed, rarified, or gravitates. Har. 

2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances, as God, angels, and the ſouls of men. Di. 

PrruUMaTo'LOGY. n. ſ. [ . The 
doctrine of ſpiritual exiſtence. 

To POACH. v. a. [of, pocbe. Fr.] 

1. To boil ſlightly. 

The yolks of eggs are ſo well prepared for nou- 
riſhment, that, ſo they be pn hd or rare boiled, 
they need no other preparation. Bacon's Net. Hi/?. 

2. To begin. without completing : from the 
practice of boiling eggs ſlightly. Not in uſe. 

Of later times they have rather poached and of- 
- feredat a number of enterprizes, than maintained 
any conſtantly, Bacon. 

3. [ Pocher, Fr. to pierce.] To ſtab; to pierce. 

The flowk, ſole and ptaice follow the tide up 
into the freſh rivers, where, at low water, the 
country people pouch them with an inftrument 
ſamewhat like the ſalmon ſpear. 

4 [From poche, a pocket. ] 
Ke alth. 

So ſhameleſs, ſo abandoned are their ways, 
They foach Parnaſſus, and lay claim for praiſe. Gar. 

To Poa. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 

1. To ſteal game; to carry off game privately 


in a bag. 
In the ſchools 
They peach for ſenſe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldb. 
2. To be damp. A cant word. 
Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap 
in ſummer, and poacch in winter. Mortimer's Hſe. 
Poa/CHARD. 2. ſ. | baſcas.] a kind of water fowl. 
Poa'cRER. . /. {from fach.] One who ſteals 
game. 
You old paachers have ſuch a way with you, that 
all at once the buſineſs is done. More Fcundling 
Poa'cHINESS. v. ſ. [from poachy.} Marſhineſs ; 
dampneſs. A cant word. 


a) 
To plunder by 


The vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep 
for graſs. 


Most. 


* 
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Poa'cny. i Damp; marſhy. A cant word. 
What uplands you deſign for mowing, ſhut up 
the beginning of February; but marſh lands lay 
not up till April, except your marthes be very 
poachy. Mo timers Huſbandry. 
Pock. n. /. [from pox.) A puſtule raiſed by 
the ſmallpox. 
Pod K ET. n. .. | pocca, Sax. pochet, Fr.] 
1. The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. 
Here's a letter 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo. Shak. 
Whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe ; 
I' other would take it wond'rous ill, 
If in your pocket he lay ſtill Prior, 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pock t, 
he would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old 
coin, that we ſaw iu the ſtatue. Addiſon, 
2. A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain quan- 
tity ; as, a pott of hops. 
To Po'CKET, v. a. | pochdter, Fr. from the 
noun. ] 
1. To put in the pocket. 
Bleſs'd paper-credit ! 
Gold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings, Pope. 
2. To Po'cCKET wp. A proverbial form that 
denotes the doing or taking any thing clandeſ- 
tinely. 
if thy pocket were enriched with any other in- 
juries but thete, I am a villain; and yet you will 
ſtand to it, you will not poctst up wrongs. Shak. /. 
He lays his claim 
To half the profit, half the fame, 
And helps to pockct up the game. Prior. 
Po'cxt TBOOK. . ſ. | prekit and book. ] A paper 
book carried in the pocket for haſty notes. 
Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereſt, 
and kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocker- 
took, Arbuthmot. 
Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocket- 
book, and take the firſt opportunity to get them 
reſolved. F 10 Watts. 
Po'CKETGLASS, . .. ket and glaſs. ] Por ta- 
ble looking glaſs. [pee : 
The world's a farce, an empty ſhow, 


Powder and pocketglaſs, and beaux. Prior, 
And vanity with pocketglaſs, 
And impudence with front of braſs. Swift. 


Po'cxHOLE. 2. . [ pock and h.] Pit or ſcar 
made by the ſmallpox. 

Are theſe but warts and pockboles in the face 
O' th' earth? Donne 

Po cKIN ESS. 2. /. [from pt.] The ſtate of 
being pocky. . 

Po“ ek v. adj. [ from pox. ] Infected with the pox. 

My father's love lies thus in my bones; I might 
have loved all the poc&y whores in Perſia, and have 
felt it leſs in my bones. Denham's Sophy. 

Po/cvuLENT. adj. poculum, Lat.] Fit for drink. 

Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſculeat, 
are notwithſtanding poculent ; as hops and broom. 

Bacon. 


Pop. n. ſ. [tod:, bocde, Dutch, a little houte. 


Car. | Skinner. ] The capſule of legumes; the caſe of 


ſeeds. 

To raiſe tulips, ſave the ſeeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open at the top, which cut 
off with the ſtalks from the root, and keep the 
pods upright, that the ſeed do not fall out. Mort. 

Po GO AL. adj. [ vf, maya ; from 
podagra, Lat.] | 

1. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, 
that a loadftone, held in the hand of one that is 
þ:4.xg11cal, doth either curve or give great eaſe in 
the gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 

Po'Dbek. n./. | from p-4. | A gatherer of peaſe- 
cods, beans, and other pulſe, DtiF?, 

Pobo k. . /. A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner. 

Po'em. u. ſ. ¶ poima, Lat. nana] The work of 
a poet; a metrical compoſition. 

A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition of 
the poets in many or few verſes; but even one 


ons verſe ſometimes makes a perteR poem. H. J. 


POE 


The lady. Anne of B e, ng t 
the preſence of France, — pg 
famous poet, faſt aſleep, Kiſſing him, ſaid, we 
mutt honour the mouth whence ſo many golden 
forms have proceeded. Peacham on Focti y. 

To you the promis'd poem I will pay. Dryden. 

Po'tsy. n. /. | Poi, Fr. poefi, Lat. I. 

1. The art of Wiiting poems. 

A poem is the work of the poet; porſy is his 
{kill or craft of making; the very fiction itſelf, 
the reaſon or form of the work. Ben Fonſun. 

How far have we 

Prophan'd thy heav'aly gift of porſy ? 

Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 

Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 

For tongues of angels ? Dryden. 

2. Poem; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 

Muſick and poeſy uſe to quicken you. SH. 

_There is an hymn, for they have excellent 25 
the ſubject is always the praiſes of Adam, 
Noah, and Abraham, concluding ever with a 
thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. Bac. 

They apprehend a veritable hiftory in an em- 
blem or piece of chriſtian po.ſy. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

* A ſhort conceit engraved on a 1ing or other 
thing. 

A paltry ring, whoſe poeſy was, 

For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife; Love me, and leave me not. $5. 

_ PO'ET. . /. ¶ poete, Fr. poeta, Lat. — An 
inventor; an author of fiction; a writer o po- 
ems; one who writes in meaſure. 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 

Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
heav'n; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poe7's pen 

Turns them to hape, and gives to ev'ry thing 

A local habitation and a name. Shakeſpeare, 

Our po#t's ape, who would be thought the chief, 
His works become the frippery of wit, 

From brocage he is grown ſo bold a thief, 
While we the robb'd deſpiſe, and pity it. B. Jon. 

*Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the ſage ports taught by the heav'nly muſe 
Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles. Miltor, 

Ah ! wretched we, pt: of earth, but thou 
Wert living the ſame poet that thou'rt now, 

While Angels ſing to thee their aires divine, 
And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine. Cow!:y, 

A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies; and he 


. | who cannot make, that is invent, hath his name- 


tor nothing. Dryden. 
POET A'STER. n. ſ. ¶ Latin. A vile petty poet. 
Let no poetafter command or intreat 

Another, extempore verſes to make, Ben Jonſon. 
Begin not as th” old poetafter did, 

Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I fing. Rec. 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling 1 that 

ſpend themſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſew- 

ing here and there ſome cloth of gold on their 

ſackcloth, Felton. 
Po'tTEss. n. ſ. [from poet ; pica poetria, Lat.] 


A ſhe poet. 
Pot'TICAL, ) adj. | roi; 282 Fr. pocticus, 
Pot'T1CK. t.] Expretled in poetry: per- 


taiuing to poetry; ſuitable to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poctical. 
Il do not know what pvetical is. | 
—— The trueſt poetry is molt feigning. Shakeſpeare. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like pee ic rage. Waller. 
The moral of that poetical fiction, that the up- 
permoſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate 
cauſes is faſtened to. Jupiter's chair, ſignifies that 
almighty God governs and directs ſubordinate 
cauſes and effects. | Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe in 
good Englith, in pocticul expreſſions and in muſical 
numbers. Dryde. 


The muſe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Though mark d by none but quick pocvick eyes. 
P PCs 
Swift. 
Pos'r T- 


I alone can inſpire the pottical crowd. 


P O 1 


Por“ riet Tv. adv. [from pretical.] With the 
qualities of poetry; by the fiction of poetry. 

The criticks have concluded, that the manners 
of the heroes are poetically good, if of a piece. Dry. 

The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece 
and the bottom of Pontus, are peeticaz/ly converted 


into thoſe fiery bulls. Kauleigb. 
To Porr zx. . A. | poetiſer, Fr. from poer, ] To 
write like a poet. 


I verſify the truth, not poetize. Daune. 
Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, 
thus Petit. Hakewil!l, 
Po'sTrrss. n. ſ. [from portris, Lat. whence 
paocirida: picas in Pe-rfrus. ] A ſhe poet. 
Moſt peerleſs Poet / ci 

The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spen/. 

Po x Tv. . ſ. [from port. ] 

t. Metrical compoſition ; the art or practice of 
writing poems. 

Strike the beſt invention dead, 

Till baſtled portry hangs down the head. Cleaveland. 

Although in poetry it be necetlary that the uni- 
ties of time, place and action ſhould be explained, 
there is ſtill ſomething that gives a greatneſs of 
mind to the reader, which few of the criticks have 
eonſidered. Addijon's Spectutor. 

2. Poems ; poetical pieces. 

She taketh moſt delight 

In muſick, inſtruments and poetry. Shakeſpeare. 

Por'oxaxcy. . J. [from poign ni.] 

1. The power of ſtimulating the palate ; ſharp- 
neſs. 

I fat quictly down at my morſel, adding only 
2 principle of hatred to all ſucceeding meaiures 
by way of ſauce; and one point of conduct in 
the dutcheſs's life added much poignancy to it. Sw, 

2. The power of irritation ; aſperity. 

POIGNANT. adj. | poignant, Fr.] 

1. Sharp; ſtimulating the palate. 

No poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, 
Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat. Dryden. 

The ſtudious man, whoſe will was never de- 
termined to poignant ſauces and delicious wine, is, 
by hunger and thirſt, determined to eating and 
drinking. Locke. 

2. Severe; piercing; painful. 

If God makes uſe of ſome poignant diſeaſe to 
let out the poiſonous vapour, is not the mercy 
greater than the ſeverity of the cure? Sπꝛ:s Sam. 

Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſ- 


tain : 
Moſt exquiſite and prignant pain, Norris Miſcel. 
. Trritating ; ſatirical ; keen. 
INT. . /. [ poin?, point, Fr.] 
1. The ſharp end of any inſt: ument, or body. 
The thorny point, 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth fidelity. Shakeſp. Ai you like it. 
That bright beam, whoſe point now rais'd, 

Bore him ſlope downward. Milton. 

A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upon 
its pornt, if balanced by admirable ſkill. Tenple. 

Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear 
Without a point; he look d, the point was there. 

yden. 

2. A ftring with a tag, 

If your ſon have not the day, 

For a ſilken point I'll give my barony, Shaxe/, 

He hath ribbands of all colours; points more 
than all the law can learnedly handle. Shak: ſpeare, 

I am reſolved on two points; 

That if one break, the other will hold; 

Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. Stake. 

King James was wont to ſay, that the duke of 
Buckingham had given him a groom of his bed- 
chamber, who could not truſs his points. Clarendon. 

3- Headland ; promontory. 

I don't ſee why Virgil has given the epithet of 
Alta to Prochita, which is much tower than Iſ- 
chia, and all the points of land that lie within its 
neighbourhood. Addiſon. 
4. A ſting of an epigram; a ſentence termi- 
nated with ſome remarkable turn of words or 


© thought. 
He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentences toge- 
ther, and was too full of points. Dryden 


POI 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 


With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes ; 
He robb'd not, but he borruw'd from the — 
1 yden. 


Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin'd, 
Produc'd the p int that left a ſting behind. Pepe. 

5. An indivitible part of ſpace. 

We ſometimes ſpeak of ipace, or do ſuppoſe a 
point in it at ſuch a diſtance from any part of the 
univerſe, Loc ke. 

6. An indiviſible part of time ; a moment. 

Then neither from eternity before, 

Nor from the time, when time's fuſt pai begun, 
Made he all ſouls. Davies. 
7. A ſmall ſpace. 
On one ſmall pint of land, 

Weary'd, uncertain and amaz'd, we ſtand. P ior. 

8. Punctilio; nicety. 

We doubt not but ſuch as are not much con- 
verſant with the variety of authors, may have 
ſome leading helps to their ſtudies of paints of pre- 
cedence, by this light deſignation. Se lden. 

Shalt thou diſpute 

With God the point, of liberty, who made 

Thee what thou art ? Milton's Paradije I of. 

9. Part required of time or ſpace; critical mo- 
ment; exact place. 

How oft, when men are at the poin? of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death, Shak. Romro and Fulict. 

Eſau ſnd, behold 1 am at the point to die; and 
what profit ſhall this birthright do? Gen. xxv. 32. 

Democritus, ſpent with age, and juſt at the 
point of death, called for loaves of new bread, and 
with the ſteam under his noſe, prolonged his life 
till a feaſt was paſt. Temple. 

They follow nature in their deſires, carrying 
them no farther than ſhe directs, and leaving oft 
at the point, at which exceſs would grow trouble. 
ſome. Atterbur y. 

10. ; ſtate. 

The higheſt paint outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
no eſtate is miſerable. Sidney. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country 
is ſo diſtributed, that moſt of the community are 
at their eaſe, though few are placed in extraordi- 
nary forts of ſplendor. Addiſon 

11. Note of diſtinction in writing; a ſtop. 

Commas and points they ſet exactly right, 

And 'twere a fin to rob them of their _ 


12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided by Fake ag 
the ace or ſiſe point. 

13. One of the degrees into which the circum- 
fereace of the horizon, and the mariner's compaſs 
is divided, by 

Carve out dials poi int, 

Thereby to ſee — e = they run. Sb. &. 

There aroſe ſtrong winds from the ſouth, with 
a fois eaſt, which carried us up. Bacon. 

A ſeaman, coming before the judges of the ad- 
miralty for admittance into an office of a ſhip, was 
by one of the judges much flighted ; the judge 
telling him, that he believed he could not ſay the 
points of his compaſs, , Bacon 

Vapours fir'd ſhew the mariner 
From what pint of his compaſs to beware 
Irapetuous winds. Mitten's Paradiſe Loft. 

If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another paint, _ 
And blaſt your glories. Denham, 

At certain periods ſtars reſume their place, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe ad- 

vance. Dryd-n, 
14. Particular place to which any thing is di- 
reed. 
Eaſt and Weſt are but reſpeQive and mutable 
points, according unto different longitudes or diſtant 
parts of habitation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Let the part, which produces another part, be 
more ſtrong than that which it produces; and let 
the vehole be ſeen by one point of ſight. Dryden. 

The pot intended to ſet the character of Arete 
in a fair paint of light. Broome. 

15. Particular; particular mode. 


_ 


POI 


[Arn at all grins exactly cap-a- pe. 
Appears before them. Shakeſpeare's Hun 
Who ſetteth out prepar d 
At all paints like a prince, attended with 5 guard. 
on. 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy — 
on any other Gentiles, iu point of religion and in 
point of honour. Bac, 
He had a moment's right in pant of time: 
Had I ſeen firſt, thea this had been the crime. 
| Dr yds. 
With the hiſtorv of Moſes, no book "hy the 
world in p2int of antiquity can contend. 7 On. 
Men would often fce, what a ſmall pittance of 
reaton is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions thev 
are ſwelled with, with which they are ſo armed 
at all poines, and with which they ſo coutidently 
lay about them. Lo.. 
I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few 
thoſe notorious falſehoods, in point of fact and 
reaſoning. Sto /t. 
16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking. 
What a point your falcon made, 
And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt. S624. 
17. The particular thing required, the aim the 
thing points at. | 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy, Ro): 1mm. 
There is no creature ſo contemptible, but, by 
reſolution, may gain his pine, L'Eftrange. 
18. Particular ; inſtance; example. 
I'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify, 
And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 
He ſhall again relate. Shake). Henry VIII. 
Thou ſhalt be as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. Shaks/. 23 
His majeſty ſhould make a peace, or turn 
war directly upon fuch points, as may engage the 
nation in ſupport of it. | Temple. 
He warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden, 
This letter 1s, in every point, an admirable pat- 
tern of the preſent polite way of writing. Swift. 
19. A fingle poſition; a ſingle affertion ; a ſin- 
gle part of a complicated queſtion; a fingle part 
of any whole. 
Another yows the ſame; 
A third t' a point more near the matter draws. 
Daniel. 
Strange p int and new ! 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd. 
Milton. 
The company did not medd!e at all with the 
poins, as to the oaths. But kept themſelves 
entirely to the church port of her independency, 
as to her purely ſpiritual authority from the fate. 
* aye 
Stanilaus endeavours to eſtabliſn the duodecu- 
ple proportion, by comparing ſcripture together 
with Joſephus: but they will hardly prove hs 
nt. | Arbutinot on Nn 
There is no point wherein I have fo much !:- 
boured, as that of improving and poliſhing a. 
parts of converſation bet een perſons of quality. 
Swife, 
The gloſs produceth inſtances that are neithe: 
pertinent, nor prove the point, Eater on Leatniige 
20. A note; a tune. 
You, my lord archhiſhop, 
Whoſe white in veſtments figure innocence, 
Wher. fore do you ſo ili tranflate yourſelf 
Into the harſh and boiſt rous tongue of war ? 
Turning your tongue divine ; 
To a loud trumpet, and 2 p54! war, Shge-* 
21. Pointblank ; directly: at, an arrow is wi te 
the pointblank, or white mark. 
This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as en 
as a cannon will ſhoot pouirrbiunt twelve ſcore. 


ut 1pr-. 

The other level puntblont at the inventiug of 

cauſes and axioms. 6 EPR 
Daleſs it be the cannon ball, 


That ſhot i th? air poi upright, 


Was born to that prodigious height, 
2Q 2 
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That learn'd philoſophers maintain, 
It ne er came back. Hudibras. 

The ſaculties that were given us for the glory of 
our maſter, are turned pointolank againſt the inten- 
tion of them. L' Eftrange. 

Eftius declares, that although all the ſchoolmen 
were for Latria to be given to the croſs, yet that it 
is pointblank againſt the definition of the council of 
Nice. Stting flect. 

22. Point de viſe; exact or exactly in the point 
of vicw. 

Every thing about you ſhould demonſtrate a 
careleſs deſolation; but you are rather point de wiſe 
in your accoutrements, as loving yourſelf, than the 
Jover of another. Shukef. 

1 will baffle Sir Toby, I will waſh off groſs ac- 
quaintance, I will be point de wiſe the very man. 

Shakeſpeore. 

Men's behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, 

Fot too ſtrait or point de wiſe, but free for exerciſe, 
Bacon, 

To PorxT. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſharpen; to forge or grind to a point. 

1he princes of Germany had but a. dull fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain; now that fear is tharpened 
and punted, by the Spaniards late enterprizes upon 
the palatinate. Bacen. 

Part new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. 

| © Dryden. 
What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 

When to my breaſt I lift the pointzd ſword. Dry. 

The two pinnz ſtand upon either fide, like the 
wings in the petaſus of a mercury, but riſe much 
higher, and are more pointed. Addiſon. 

Some on pointed wood 
_ Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the 


food. Pope. 

2. To direct towards an object, by way of forc- 
ing it on the notice. 

, Alas! to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn 

To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shake. 

Mount Hermon, yonder fea, each place behol 
As I poinr. Ailton. 

3. To direct the eye or notice. 

M hoſocver ſhould be guided through his battles 
by Minerva, and pornted to every ſcene of them, 
would ſee nothing but ſubjects of ſurprize. Pope. 

4. To ſhow as by directing the finger. 

From the great ſea, you ſhall pont out for you 

mount Hor, Numb. Xxxxiv. 7. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the direction of nature, where it ſeems to 
print us out the way. Locke. 


I ſhall do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed | 


themſelves in learning, and point out their beau- 
ties. Addiſon. 
: Is not the elder 

By nature painted out for preference? Rowe. 

5. ¶ Pomter, Fr. | To direct towards a place: as, 
the cannon were printed againſt the fort. 

6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 

To PorxT. v. u. 

1. To note with the finger, to force upon. the 
notice, by directing the finger towards it. With 
at commonly, ſometimes # before the thing indi- 
gitated. 

Now muſt the world p-int at poor Catherine, 
And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Sh. 
Sometimes we uſe one finger only, as in pointing 

at any thing. Ray on the Creaticn. 

Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 

Peint at the tatter'd coat and ragged ſhoe. D/, d. 

Rouſe up for ſhame! our brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Aud. 

2. Todiſtinguiſh words or ſentences by points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of porting. 

: Forbes. 
3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 

The ſubtle dog ſeow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 
He treads ywith caution, and he points with fear. 

Gay. 

4. To ſhow diſtinctly. 4 

To pcint at what time the balance of power was 
moſt equally held between their lords and com- 


P O1 
— ia Rome, would perhaps admit a 
verſy. | 
Por's TED. adj. or participle. [from point.] 
1. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pique. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 
2. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 
Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleaſes, yet 

His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit. Pope. 

Por/XTEDLY. adv. [from pointed.) In a pointed 
manner. 

The copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, 
often writ too pointediy for his ſubject. 

Po“ N TEDN ESS. 2. ſ. [from pointed. 

1. Sharpneſs ; pickedneſs with aſperity. 

The vicious language is paſt and gaping, ſwell- 
ing and irregular; when it contends to be high, 
full of rock, mountain and point-dneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. 

Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of 
men; and in this excel him, that you add pointed- 
n-/s of thought. 2 

PorNTEL. . ſ. Any thing on a point. 

Theſe poiſes or pointels are, for the moſt part, 
little balls, ſet at the top of a ſlender ſtalk, which 
they can move every way at pleaſure, Derbum. 

Por'NTER. n. /. | from point.] 

1. Any thing that points. 

Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pointer, 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice 
of the time. Watts. 

2. A dog that points out the game to ſportſmen. 

The well-taught pointer leads the way, 
The ſcent grows warm ; he ſtops, he ſprings 
G 


his prey, ay. 
. | pointing and fock.} 


contro- 
Sevift. 


that he 
Dryden. 


* 


Pot“ x TIN STO ER. „. 

Something made the object of ridicule. 
I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 

Was made a wonder and a pointing ſtock 

To every idle raſcal follower. Shak. Her. VI. 

PorxTLxss. adj, [from point.] Blunt; not 
ſharp ; obtuſe. 

Lay that p-1i»tleſs clergy-weapon by, 

And to the Jaws, your ſword of juſtice, fly. Dry. 

POT'EON. ». /. [ foifon, Fr.] 

1. That which deſtroys or injures life by a ſmall 


venom. 
Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 

Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him that knew not poiſon's power to kill, 

Until, by taſting it, himſelf was ſlain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poiſon, but at the 
ſame time tells him it is a cordial, and ſo he drinks 
it off and dies. Soath, 

2. Any thing infeRious or malignant. 

This being the only remedy againſt the pi of 
ſin, we muſt renew it as often as we repeat our 
fins, that is, daily. Duty of Man, 

To Po1sov. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To infect with poiſon. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 

The ſureſt guard is innocence; 

Quivers and bows and poiſon'd darts 

Are only us'd by guilty hearts. Roſcommon. 

2. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon given. 

He was ſo diſcouraged, that he poiſoned himſelf 
and died. 2 Mac. X, 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 

They'll never $2i/02 you, they'll only cheat. Pope. 

3- To corrupt ; to taint. 

The other meſſenger, v 

Whoſe welcome I perceiv'd, had poiſor'd mine. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Haſt thou not 


With thy falſe arts poiſon d his people's loyalty ? 
Rowe, 


Notions with which the ſchools had poiſoned our 
youth, and which only ſerved to draw the prince 
to govern amiſs, but proved no ſecurity to him, 
when the people were grown weary of ill govern- 
ment. Davenant. 
Por'SON-TREE. 3. /. [toxicedendron.} A plant. 


p 1 7 [fri pil ] . Miller. 
Pots oN ER. v. /. | from poiſon. 
1. One who poiſons. : . 


quantity, and by means not obvious to the ſenſes ; | 


POI 


I muſt bo the po ſoner | 

Of good Polixenes. | Shake/. 

So many miſchiefs were in one combin'd ; 

So much one ſingle pois'ner coſt mankind. Dryd, 

2. A corrupter. 

Wretches who live upon other men's ſins, the 
common pn of youth, getting their very bread 
by the damnation of ſouls. South, 

Por'sox0us. adj. [ from poiſon. ] Venomous ; 
having the qualities of poiſon. 

Thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very point, 
Where the diſeaſe is violent. Shak. Cortolarus, 
Not Sirius ſhoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his pa; nous breath he blaſts _ as 

yaen, 

A lake, that has no freſh water running — it, 
will, by heat, and its ſtagnation, turn into a ſtink. 
ing rotten puddle, ſending forth nauſeous and pa- 

us ſeams. Che yn, 

Por's0xoUSLY. adv, [from poiſonaus.] Venom- 


yden, | ouſly. 


Men more eaſily pardon ill things done than 
ſaid ; ſuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they 
leave behind in men's minds, and ſo much more 
paiſancuſly and incurably does the ſerpent bite with 
his tongue than his teeth. South, 

Por/s0X0V5SNESS. #. ſ. [from foiſoras.] The 
quality of being poiſonous ; venomouſneſs. 

Por/TREL. 2. ſ. \ poidtrel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale, 


Italian; pe Ferole, Lat.] 
1. Armour for the breaſt of a horſe. Skinner, 
2. A graving tool. Ainſworth, 


Polk E. u. /. — French. ] 

t. Weight; force of any thing tending to the 
centre. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 
Whoſe falſe foundation, waves have wafh'd away 
With dreadful pizz, is from the main laud reft. 


Spenſer, . 
When I have ſuit, 
It ſhall be full of pri? and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. Sbak. Othello, 
Todo't at peril of your ſoul, 
Were equal pize of fin and charity. Shak, 


Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature 1s 
That 1 incline to hope. 

2. Balance; equipoize ; equilibrium. 

The particles that formed the earth, muſt con- 
vene from all quarters towards the middle, which 
would make the whole compound to reſt in a 
Poi. Bentley's Ser man!. 

'Tis odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion ſo ear- 
neſtly charged upon Luther, by ſuch as have lived 
half their days in a pie between two churches. 


Alter bury. 
A regulating power. 
Men of an unbounded imagination often want 
the p-ize of judgment. Dryden. 
0 Pol E. v. 4. [ peſer, French. : | 
1. To balance; to hold or place in equiponde- 
rance. 
How nice to conch? how all her ſpeeches 
ported be : 2 g 
A nymph thus turn'd, but mended in pg Ont 
I 29. 
Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſæy. 
Nor psd did on her own foundation lie. 
r 


Midon. 


- 


Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt, 
Not now content to pig, ſhall ſway the reſt. 
. Do ydene 
2. To load with weight. 
As the ſands 

Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid ſoil, 

Levy'd to fide with warring winds, and poize 

Their lighter wings. Milton's Par. I of 

Where could they find another form'd ſo fit, 

To prize with ſolid ſenſe a ſprightly wit ! Dryd. 

3- To be equiponderant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of 
reaſon to p9ize another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs 
of our natures would conduct us to prepoſterous 
concluſions. Shak. Othe/loe 


4. To weigh; to examine by the balance. 


Wo 


POL 
We poizing us in her defeQtive ſcale | 


Shall weigh thee to the beam. 
He cannot ſincerely conſider the ſtrength, pi>: 
the weight, and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt 
argumentations, where they would conclude 
againſt his defires. South, 
To oppreſs with weight. 
fu ſtrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap, 
Leit leaden flumber poiz- me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhouid mount with wings of victory. 
Sh. peare. 
POKE. . /. [ pocca, Saxon, poche, French] A 
pocket; a ſmall bag. 
I will not buy a pig in a poke. Camden's Rem. 
She ſuddenly undes the poke, 
Which out of it teat ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother. Drayton's Nymphid. 
My correſpondent writes againſt maſter's gowns 
and poke ſleeves. Spect dor. 
To Pok E. v. a. [ poka, Swediſh.] To feel in the 
dark ; to ſearch any thing with a long inſtrument. 
If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped off they will 
make uſe of their protruſions or horns, and 
out their way as before. Beos Vulg. Err. 
Po'x ER. . f. [from puke. ] The iron bar with 
which men tir the fire. 
With peter fiery red 
Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. Swift. 
If the poker be out of the way, ſtir the fire with 
the tongs. Swiſ?”s Rules tn $-rvants. 
Po'x1nG-$T1CK., „ . An inſtrument anci- 
ently made ute of to adjuſt the plaits of the ruffs 
which were then worn. 
Your ruff muſt ſtand in * and for _ _ 
e get pokirg-ftick; with fair long handles, le 
— 2 nands. Afiddleton. 
Pins, and poking-/ticks of ſteel. Shak. Vim. Tals. 
PoL AR. a4. d polaire, Fr. from pale. } Found 
near the pole; lying near the pole; iſſuing from 
the pole ; relating to the pole. 
As when two p:lzr winds, blowing adverſe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton's Parad:ſe Left. 
doubt | 
Tf any ſuffer on the pc/ar coaſt, a 
The rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt. Prior. 
Pol AIT v. . . [from polu.] Tendency to 
the pole. : 
This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity 
and deset 7 a loadſtone, might touch a needle 
any where. Brown's Vulgar Errour:, 
Po/Lary. adj. [ polaris, Lat.] Tending to the 
pole; having a direction toward the poles. 
Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meri- 
d:an from North to South, contract a polar y power. 


Brown. 
POLE. . /. C, Lat. pale, Fr.] 6 
1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; either 


of the points on which the world turns. 
From the centre thrice to the utmoſt poſe, Milt, 


From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunders 
roll. Dryden. 


2, Sax. pal, paw, Fr. palo, Italian and 
Spaniſh ; / als, Lat.] A long ſtaff. 
A long p, ſtruck upon gravel in the bottom 
of the water, maketh a ſound. Bacon's Net, Hiſt. 
If after ſome diſtinguiſh'd !eap, 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to flip ; 
Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, f 
He riſes higher, half his length. Prior. 
He ordered to arm long polzs with ſharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing the 
ſhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board. £riuthns on Coins. 
3. A tall piece of timber erected. 
Whither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſcldier's pole is fall'n. Sb. /. Ant. and Cleo. 
Live to be the ſhow and gaze ot time, 
We'll have thee as our rare monſters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
Here may you ſee the tyrant. Shakeſpear- 
Their houſes pole ſet round meeting together 
the top, and covered with ſkins, Heylyn. | 


Shak 


POL 
4- A meaſure of length containing five yards and 
an half, 


This ordinance of tithing them by the p-/: is not 
only fit for the gentlemen, but alſo the noblemen. 
Spenje1 
Every 2 ſquare of mud, twelve SPE, i 
is worth tix pence a p3le to fling out. Aſorti me. 
5. An inſtrument of meaſuring, 
A peer of the realm and a counſellor of Rate 
are not to be meaſured by the common yard, bu: 
by the pole of ſpecial grace. Bur 
To Polk. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh 
with poles. 
Begin not to pol: your hops. Afortimer”s Huſh 
Po'LEAXE. n. /. [pol. and axe.] An axe fixed 
to a long pole. 
To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, 


is to offer victims of human blood. Howel. 
One hung a poſcaxe at his ſaddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe. Dryden. 


Po'LECAT. n. . [ Pole or Poliſh cat, becauſe 
they abound in Poland.) The fitchew ; a ſtinking 
animal, 

P:/:cats ? there are fairer things than polecars. 

Shakeſpeare 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you D- 
cat out, out, out; I'll conjure you. Shake/. 

She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in a 
warren, to amuſe them. 'Eftrange. 

How ſhould he, harmleſs youth, 

Who kill'd but polecats, learn to murder men. Gay. 
| Po'Lebavy. . . A ſort of coarſe cloth. Ain. 

Your poledavy wares will not do for me. Heros 

Pot t MICAL. } adj. E Controverſial ; 

PoLr'mICK. diſputative. 

Among all his labours, although poll mc diſ- 
courſes were otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging 
to converſe with men in paſſion. Fell. 

I have bad but little reſpite from theſe pc/-mica/ 
exerciſes, and, notwithſtanding all the rage and 
malice of the adverſaries of our church, I fit down 
contented. Sulling flect. 

The nullity of this diſtinétion has been ſolidiy 
ſhewn by moſt of our p, writers of the pro- 
teſtant church. Scuth. 

1 he beſt method to be uſed with theſe polemica/ 
ladies, is to ſhew them the ridiculous ſide of their 
cauſe. Add:jc 

Po L HMR. =. /. Diſputant.; controvertiſt. 

Each ſtaunch olemict ſtubborn as a rock, 

Came whip and ſpur. Pope 

Powe'moscoPs. . .. CD and cn. 
In opticks, is a kind of cruoked or oblique per- 
ſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing objects that do 
not lie directly defore the eve. Dia. 

Po LHS TANK. . ſ. [pole and far.] 

1. A ſtar near the pole, by which navigators 
compute their northern latitude ; cy noſure; lode- 


If a pilot at fea cannot ſee the poleftar, let him 
ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as beit appear to 


him. Kung Char les. 
I was failing in a vaſt ocean without r help 
than the pa of the ancients. Dr yd. 


2. Any guide or director. 
PU'LEv-MOUNTAILS. z. ſ. ¶fellum, Lat.] A plant. 
Milkr. 

PO'LICF. n. ſ. [French.] The regulation and 
government of a city or country, ſo far as regards 
the inhabit nts. 

Po'L1ctv. adj. [from pFce.] Regulated; form- 
ed into a regular courſe of adminiftration. 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign to govern, it is ajuſt cauſe of war for ano- 
ther nation, that is civil or policed, to ſubdue them. 

Bacen': Iſely War. 

Po'Licy. . ſ. [nwwria pelitia, Lat.] 

1. The art of goverument, chiefly with reſpect 
to foreign powers, 

2. Art; prudence; managemeat of affairs ; 
ſtratagem. 

The #-/icy of that purpoſe is made mors in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. Sbakeſp. 

If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The ſame you are nut, which for your beſt ends 
You call your policy; how is't leſs or worſe, 


POL 


But it ſhall hold companionſhip in 
With honour as in war. La. Corielanut. 

If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy, 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt. Shak: 

The beſt rule of policy, is to prefer the doing of 
juſtice before all enjoy ments. King Chu Is. 

The wiſdom of this world is ſometimes taken in 
icripture for policy, and conſiſts ia a certain dex- 
terity of managing buſineſs for a man's ſecular ad- 
vantage. Seuth, 

3- | Poliga, Spaniſh. ] A warrant for money in 
the publick funds ; a ticket. 

To FO IISII. . a. | polio, Lat. polir, Pr.] 

1. To ſmooth; to brighten by attrition ; to gloſs. 

He ſetteth to finiſh his work, and herb it 
perfectly. Teal. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Boliſh d the form that ſtung the heart. Grazville. 

2. To make elegant of manners. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that poli/4 life, inventors are. Milton, 

To Po/LisH. v. . To anſwer to the act of po- 
liſhing; to receive a gloſs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a 
kind of ſteel, which would % almouſt as white 
and bright as ſilver. acou. 

Po“L is u. v. /. | poli, pelifſare, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Artificial gloſs ; brighitneſs given by attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite 
coſt in the quarry, only conſider the great dith- 
culty of hewing it into any form, and of giving it 
the due turn, proportion and 7 Aud. an Italy. 

Another priſm of clearer glais and better pa//Þ> 
ſcemed free from veins. Newton's Opticts. 

2. Elegance of manners. 

What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 

This Roman pi, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus 1 — and tame? Ailſ. 

Po Lis uAnLE. a<, | from Capable of 
being poliſhed. A 

Po'L1SHER. . /. bord eau The perſon or 
inſtrument that gives a gloſs. 

I conſider an human ſoul without education, like 
marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its in- 
herent beauties, till the ſkill of the pier fetches 
out the colours. 

POLITE. adj. \ politus, Latin.] 

1. Glofly ; ſmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, ſhining and pe; 
others not polite, but as if powdered over with fine 


iron duſt. Wioedtwar d. 
If any fort of rays, falling on the ſurface of 
any pellucid medium, be reflected back, the tits 


of eaſy reflection, which they have at the point of 
reflexion, ſhall ftill continue to return. New: on. 

The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, 
there are left all over the glaſs a numberleſs com- 
pany of very little convex polite riſings like waves. 

Newton's Optu K. 

2, Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, bows at court, and grows elite. Pope. 

PoLYTELy. adv, | from polite. }] With elegance 
of manners; genteelly. 

PoLY TENESS. F Fr. from polite. ] 
Elegance of manners ; gentility ; good breeding. 

I have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, ard 
others, with as little pretenſions, attecting politene; 
in manners and diſcourſe. Swift. 

As in SI —_— razor belt is whet, 

So wit is by politeneſs keeneſt ſet. Young. 
, 18 vg 


PoL1TicAL. ad. J 

1. Relating to politicks ; relating to the admini- 
tration of public affairs; civil. 

In the Jew ſtate, God was their political prince 
and ſovereign, and the judges among them were 
as much his deputies, and did repreſent his petſon, 
as now the judges do the perſons of their ſeveral 
princes iu all other nations. Kathewor b. 

More true political wiſdom may be learned from 
this ſingle book of proverbs, than from a thouſand 
Machiavels. Reger. 

2. Cunning ; ſxilful. 

Pot 1'TICALLY. adv. [from political 

1. With relation to publick adminiſtration; 


2. Artfully ; politickly. 
3 


Addiſon. 
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The Turks p/itically mingled certain Janizaries, 
karguebutters with their horſemen. A. Alis. 

Pol IiTIcA TSA ET. n. ſ. A pity ignorant pre- 
tender to politicks. 

There are quacks of all forts; as bullies, pe- 
dants, hypocrites, empiticks, law-jobbers and li- 
ticaſters. L' Eftrange. 

FPoL1ti'CclaN. u. f. LPzlitici ny Fr.] 

1. One vesſed in the arts of government; one 
Fxlled in politicks. 

Get thee glaſs eyes, 
And, like a icurvy ian, ſcem 
To tee things thou doſt not. S ep. King Lrar. 

And it be any way, it muſt be with valour ; for 
policy I hate: 1 had as lief be a Browniit as a /- 
. ti. ian. Shak-ſpeare. 

Although I may ſeem leſs a politician to men, 
yet 1 need no ſecret diſtinctions nor evaſions be- 
tore Gol, Aing Char les. 
While emp'rick peliticiars uſe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cute but by a cheat, 
You boldly ſhow that {kill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end. Dryden. 

Coftes, which makes the p3/iticiun Wile, 

And ſee through all things with his half-ſhut eyes, 
Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain 
New ſtratageme, the radiant lock to gain. Po 

2. A man of artifice; one of deep contrivance. 

Your ill- meaning polisician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 

Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. Milton, 
If a man ſucceeds in any attempt, though un- 
dertook with never ſo much raſhneſs, his ſucceſs 
mall vouch him a politician, and good luck ſhall 
paſs for deep contrivance; for give any one for- 
tune, and he ſhall be thought a wiſe man. South. 

PO'LITICK. adj. CCH. 

1, Political; civil. In this ſenſe hi is al- 
moſt always uſed, except in the pbraſe b-dy po{:tich. 

Virtuouſly and wiſely acknowledging, that he 
with his people made all but one p2/itic* body, 
whereof himſelf was the head; even ſo cared for 
them as he would for his own limbs. Sidney. 

No civil or politick conſtitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the heſt anthors. Temple. 

2. Prudent ; verſed in affairs. 

This land was famouſly enrich'd 
Vith poirtich grave county]; then the king 
Hail virtuous uncles. Shakeſp. Richard TIT. 

2. Artful; cunning. In this ſenſe political is not 
uſd, 

I have trod a meaſure; I have flattered a lady; 
T lane been polztick with my friend, ſmooth with 
mine enemy. Shakeſpeare. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; 
bat for a moral part, perhaps youth will have the 
p: heminence, as age hath for the polit. Bacon. 
No lefs alike the galisict and wiſe, 
All fly Now things, with circumſpeRtive eyes; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others _ | 
oe. 
Po't.1T1CKLY. ade. [from politick.] Artfully ; 
COUMNALY, 
Tuus have I g-7:1-4/y begun my reign, 
Aud tis my hope to end ſucce fully. Shak ſpeare. 
| ITis priircely done, 
7] o ſend me packing with an hoſt of men. Sh ke/, 
The dutchets hath been moſt polirickly employed 
+ ſharpening thoſe arms with which ſhe 2 
jou. e. 
: PoALITICES. . /. Tpriitigu, Fr. ora] The 
{lence of government; the art or practice of ad- 
rinmftring publick affairs. 
Be picas'd your politich: to ſpare, 
Im aid enough, and con myſelf take care. Dry, 
It would he an eveilaſting reproach to foliticts, 
fold tuch men overturn an eſtabliſhment formed 
by tie wiſcſt laws, and ſupported by the ableſt 
A Addiſon 
Of crooked counſels and dark peliticks., Pope. 
Po'trrURE, . ſ. ſ pit e, Fr.] The gloſs given 
ty the act of poliſhing. 

PO/LITY. . /. [Su.] A form of govern- 
ment ; civil conſtitution, 


Cs 
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-cerneth, is a form of church government or church 


polity, it behoveth us to conſider the nature of the 
church, as is requif.te for men's more clear and 
plain underſtanding, in what reſpect laws of poli'y 
or government are neceſſary thereunto. Hooker. 

The p-/ity of ſome of our neighbours hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote 
and reward the improvement of their own lan- 
guage, Locke on Education. 

POLL. ». /. C Pelle, poll, Dutch, the top.] 

1. The head. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his p-// 
clawed like a parrot. Shak {p. Henry IV. 

2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons; a regiſter of 
heads. ; 

Hare you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 

Set down by th' p-//. Shak ſprare's Cortolanus. 

The muſter file, rutten and ſound, amounts not 
to fifteen thouſand p»/l, Shak ſpeare, 

3. A fiſh called generally a chub. A chevin. 

To PoLL. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and ps//ins of hedges conduces 
much to their laſting. Bacon Netwal Ii. 

May thy woods oft p/l'd, yet ever wear 


2. In this ſenſe is uſed polled ſheep. 

Po/l:4 ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are 
reckoned the heſt breeders, becauſe the ewes yean 
the lla lamb with the leaſt danger. Mortimer. 

3- The cut off hair from the head; to clip 
ſhort ; to ſhear. 

Neither ſhall they ſhave, only their heads. 

| Eechiel. 

4. To mow ; to crop. 

He'll go and ſowle the porter of Rome gates by 
th' ears: he will mow down all before him, and 
leave his paſſage pall d. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

5. To plunder ; to ſtrip; to poll. 

They will pol! and ſpoil fo ontrageouſly, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worſe. Spenſer. 

Take and exact upon them the wild 3 
coignie, livery, and forehorn, by which they po// 
and utterly undo the poor tenants. Spenſer, 

He told the people, that ſubſidies were not to be 
granted nor levied for wars in Scotland; for that 
the law had provided another courſe by ſervice of 
eſcuage, much leſs when war was made but a pre- 
tence to p and pill the people. Bacon. 

Neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweet- 
neſs, amongſt the briars and brambles of catching 
ang polling clerks and miniſters. Bacon. 

6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. 

7. To enter one's name in a liſt or regiſter. 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 
The man that pe but twelve pence for his head? 

Dryden, 

8. To inſert into a number as a voter. of 

In ſolemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 


And poll for points of faith his truſty yote. Ticket. 


Po“LLAR.  /. [from poll] 

1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the laſting of trees fo much 
as often cutting; and we ſce all overgrown trees 
are p*{!ards or dottards, and not trees at their full 
height. 

2. A clipped coin. 

The ſame king called in certain counterfeit 
pieces coined by the French, called pollards, cro- 
cars and roſaries. amen. 

z. The chub fiſh. Ainſworth. 

PoLLF x. n.j. A fine powder, commonly un- 
Jerſtood by the word farina; as alſo a ſort of fine 
bran. | Bailey. 
Pol. LN GER. n. ſ. Bruſhwood. This ſeems to 
be the meaning of this obſolete word. 

Lop for the fewel old po//-nger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown. 
Tuſſer. 

Po'r.LER. u. ſ. | from poll. 

1. Robber ; pillager ; plunderer. 

The paller and exacter of fees juſtifies the re- 
ſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the buſh, 
whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence, he 
loſes part of the fleece. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Becauſe the ſubject, Which this poſition con- | 


A green, and, when ſhe liſt, a golden hair. Donne. 


Bacon. 
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2. He ho votes or polls. 

Po“. LE VII. . . | poll and evil.] 

Po. vil is a large ſwelling, inflammation or im- 
poſthume in the horſe's poll or aape of the neck, 
juſt between the ears towards the mane. For. Dit. 

Po/LLOCK. . /. oma niger. | A Kind of ith. 

The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with ſhellfiſh, ſea. 
hedgzehogs, ſcallops ; pilcherd, herring and alle. 

Carew, 

To POLLU'TE. v. a. | pollen, Latin; polluer, 
French. ] | 

1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe; to de- 
file. 

Hot and peeviſh vows 

Are polluted ofterings, more ablior'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 

2. 10 taint with guilt, 

She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front witli innocent ſnow, 
And on her naked ſhame, 

Pollute with ſinful blame, 
The ſaintly veil of maiden white to throw. Milter. 

3- To corrupt by mixtures of ill, either moral 
or phyſical. 

Envy you may praiſe, and would deſtroy 
With grief my pleafures, and po/lute my joy? Dry. 

4. Milton uſes this word in an uncommon con- 
ſtruction, 

Pulluted from the end of his creation. Milan. 

Por1v'TERNESS. . ſ. [from pollute.) Defile- 
ment; the ſtate of being polluted. 

Po UU Ek. u. . [from pollute, ] Defiler ; cor- 
rupter. 


Shakeſ; est. 


Ev'n he, the King of men, 
Fell at his threſhold, and the ſpoil of Troy 
The foul , of his bed enjoy. Drycen's . 

PoLLu'T10N. . . | pollution, Fr. pollatio, Lat. 

1. The act of defiling. 

The contrary to conſecration is po//ution, which 
happens in churches by homicide, and burying an 
excommunicated perſon in church. Ayliffe's Parer. 

2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defilement. 

Their ftrife pollution brings 
Upon the temple. Milton, 

Po'L.TRON. n. f, | pollice truncato, from the 
thumb cut off ; it being once a practice of cowards 
to cut off their thumbs, that they might not be 
compelled to ſerve in war. Seiumaiſe Mera de- 
rives it from the Italian por, a bed; as cowards 
feign themfelves ſick a bed : others derive it from 
poletro or poltro, a young unbroken horſe. } A cow- 
ard ; a nidgit ; a ſcoundrel. 

Patience is for poltrons, Shakeſpeare, 

They that are bruis'd with wood or fiſts, 


Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras, 
For who but a ee poſſeſs'd with fear, 

Such haughty inſolence can tamely bear? Dryden. 
Po'Ly. n. f. | pokum, Lat.] An herb. Aviſw, 
Po'Ly. [w.] A prefix often found in the 

compoſition of words derived from the Greek, 

and intimating multitude : as, polygor, a figure of 
many angles ;-po/ypar, an animal with many feet. 
PoLyYacou's TICK. adj. [wag and extw.] Any 

thing that multiplies or magnifies ſounds. _ Did. 
PoL VAN TUOS. . ſ. [wv and -.] A plant. 
Tha daiſy, primroſe, violet darkly blue, 

And petyanthss of unnumber'd dyes. Tbomſon. 
Poiyt/prICAL,) adj. | from wiwg@»; p- 
PoLYEbROUS, } cadre, Fr.] Having many ſides. 
The protuberant particles may be ſpherical, el- 

liptical, cylindrical, polyedrical, and ſome very irre- 

gular ; and according to the nature of theſe, an- 
the ſituation of the lucid body, the light muſt 
be variouſly effected. *. 

A tubercle of a pale brown ſpar, had the extc- 
rior ſurface, covered with ſmall polyed6x; cryſtals, 

pellucid, with a caſt of yellow. IWordwa' d. 
Po l G Amis r. n. . [from po/ygamy. ] One that 

holds the lawfulneſs of more wives than one at a 

time. 

POLY/GAMY. . ſ. {| polygamic, Fr. ] Mi. 

Plurality of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at 
once. Locke. 


They allow no polygamy : they have ordained, 


1 And think one beating may for once 
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that none do int or contract, until a month 
be palt from their firſt interview. Bacon. 

He lived to his death in tho fin of polygamy, with- 
out any particular repentance. Perkins. 

Chriſtian religion, prohibiting amy, is more 
agreeable to the law of nature, that is, the law of; 
God, than Mahometifm that allows it; for one 
man, his having many wives by law, ſignifies no- 
thing, unleſs there were mauy women to one 
man in nature alſo. Gr aunt, 

Po'LYGLoT. adj. [mdu/yurr®y ; folyglutte, Fr.] 
Having many languages. 

The polyg lot or linguiſt is a learned man. Heel. 

POLYGON. . 1 [(, French; my; and 
,. A figure of many angles. 

He began with a ſingle line; he joined two 
lines in an angle, and he advanced to triangles and 
ſquares, p{ygons and circles. Watts on the Mind. 

PoLy'coxAL. adj. | from polygon. ] Having 
many angles. 

* Po/LyGRAM. u. ſ. [29% and yotwun] A figure 
conſiſting of a great number of lines. Di#. 

PoLy/GRAPHY. . [Tv4; and youth ; privgra- 
phie, French.] The art of writing in ſeveral un- 
uſual manners of cyphers; as alſo decyphering 


the ſame. Dia. 
PoLY'Locy. nf. [29%; and %-] Talkative- 
neſs. Dig. 


Po UW MA TUN. nf, [ir and pawIaxs,)] The 
knouledge of many arts and ſciences; alſo an ac- 
quaintance with many different ſubjects. Dick. 

PoL.yyno'x15>t. . g. [woy; and un.] Multi- 
plicity of ſound. 

The paſſages relate to the diminiſhing the ſound 
of his piſtol, by the rarity of the air at that great 
aſcent into the atmoſphere, and the magnity ing 
the ſound by the e or repercuſſions of 
the rucks and caverns. Derhan.. 

PoLyPETALovus. adj. [792; and N.] Ha- 
ving many petals. 

Po/LyPobLyY. . ſ. | privbodizm, Lat.] A plant. 

Polyp3dy.is a capillary plant with oblong jagged 
leaves, having a middle rib, which joins them to 
the ſtalks running through each diviſion. Miller. 

A kind of polypody growerh out of trees, though 
it windeth not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Po'Lyrovs. adj. [from folypus.] Having the 
nature of a polypus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the veſſels drive back the blood with too 
great a force upon the heart, it will produce foly- 

5 concretions in the ventricles of the heart, 
eſpecially when its valves are apt to grow rigid. 

bubu mn ines. 

PO'LYPUS. ». /. C Wι¹ , polype, Fr.] 

1. Polypus ſignifies any thing in general with 
many roots or feet, as a ſwelling in the noſtrils ; 
but it is likewiſe applied to a tough concretion of 
grumous blood in the heart and arteries. inc y. 

The polypus of the noſe is ſaid to be an excreſ- 
cence of fleſh, ſpreading its branches among the 
laminz of the os ethmoides, and through the ca- 
vity of one pr both noſtrils. Sharp. 

The juices of all auſtere vegetables, which eo- 

 agulate the ipittle, being mixed with the blood in 
the veins, form polyp:{es in the heart. Ar butbmat. 

2. A ſea animal with many feet. 

The p»lypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones. Pope. 
 Po'LysCoPs, . ſ. [v5 and rw] A mul- 
tiplying glaſs. Did. 

Po'LysPAST. nf. [ polypaſte, Fr.] A machine 
conſiſting of many pullies. Die. 

PoLysPE/rMovs. adj. [m9x; and .] Thoſe 
plants are thus called, which have more than four 


ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, and this without any | po 


certain order or number. im y. 

PoLYSYLLARICAL. adj. from polyſyllat he. ] 
Having many ſyllables ; pertaining to a polyſyl- 
labl 


e. : 
Polyſyllabical echoes are ſuch as repeat many 
fyllables or words diſtinctly. Di. 
POLYSY'/LLABLE. . /. [n9/; and owvaſf; 
polyſyllabli, Fr.] A word of many ſyllables, 
In a polylyilable word confider to which ſyllable 
the emphaſis is to be given, and in each ſyllable to 
which letter. Holder. 
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Tour high nonfenſe bluſters and makes a naiſe ; 
it ſtalks upon hard words, and rattles through 
lyſyllables. Addiſon. 
PoLysY'xDETOY. 1. f. LH. A figure 
of rhetorick by which the copulative is often ro- 
peated : as, I came, 4 — and brag wr 
PoLyYTHE'15a4; u. ſ. [ www; and Oi; mme 
Fr.] The doctrine of 2— of ad Ls * 
The firſt author of po/yrheiſm, Orpheus, did 
plainly aſſert one ſupreme God. Stilling flect. 
PoLYTHE'TST. . , LC) and dg; polythe, Fr.] 
One that holds plurality of Gods. 
Some authors bave falſely made the Turks, 


Iytherſ?s. Duncomb's Life of Hughes. 
Powa'ct. . ſ. ¶ pomceum, Lat.] 15. drots of 
cyder preſſings. Di 7. 


Poma'cxous. adi. | from pamm, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ing of apples. 
Autumn paints 
Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 
Bluth with pamaceous harveſts breathing ſweets. 


Philip. 

Po ME. nf. [ pomade, Fr. pomada, Ital.] 4 
frag rant ointment. 

Pol MAN UE R. . .. | porme d'ambre, French. ] A 
ſweet ball ; a perfumed ball or powder. 

I have ſold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit 
ſtone, not a ribbon, glaſs, pomunder or broweh to 
keep my pack from faſting. Shakeſpeare. 

The facred Virgin's well, her moſs moſt ſweet 

and rare, 
Againſt infectious damps for pomander to wear. 
Dr ayten. 

They have in phyſick uſe of pomander and knots 
of powders for drying of rheums, comforting of 
the heart, and provoking of fleep. Fac. Nu. Hiſt. 

POMA'TUM. . /. | Latin.] An ointment. 

I gave him a little pomatum to dreſs the ſcab. 

To PoME. v. #. [ pommer, Fr.] To grow to a 
round head like an apple. Di 

PomecrTRON. by { pome and citron.] A citron 
apple. Did. 
Pou HORN NAT E. . . ¶ pomum granatum, Lat.] 

1. The tree. 

The flower of the pom granate conſiſts of many 
leaves placed in a circular order, which expand in 
form of a roſe, whoſe bell-ſhaped multifid lower- 
cup afterwards becomes a globular fruit, having 
a thick, ſmooth, brittle rind, and is divided into 
ſurrounded with a ſoft pulp. Miller. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree. l 

2. The fruit. 

In times paſt they dyed ſcarlet with the ſeed of 
a pom granate. Peacham on Drawing. 

Nor on its ſlender twigs 
Low bending be the full pomegranate ſcorn'd. Thom. 

Po'mtROY. 4 

Po'MEROYAL. } *. /. A foct of apple. 4. 

Pomi'FEROUS. adj. [ ponafer, Lat.] A term 
applied to plants which have the largeſt fruit, and 
are covered with thick hard rind, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed from the bacciferous, which have 
only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 

All pamiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds 
and cucumbers, unable to ſupport themſelves, are 
either endued with a faculty of twining about 
others, or with claſpers and tendrils whereby they 
catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling viſ- 
cid juice, combined with a nitrous ſalt, ſuch. are 
many of the low pomiferous Kind, as cucumbers and 
mpions. ArbuS, on Aliments, 
Po'MMEL. v. ſ. ¶ pomean, Fr. pomo, Italian ; ap- 
pe van “ ſwaerd, Dutch.) 

1. A round ball or knob. 

Like pommes round of marble clear, 

Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Side y. 

Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the porme/s, 
and the chapters which were on the top of the 
two pillars. 2 Chron. 


2. The knob that balances the blade of the ſword. 


His chief enemy offered to deliver 1 3 
of tis ſword in token of yielding, Fila 
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The protuberaut part of the ſaddle before: 
; ſtarting ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 


And 


| 


ſeveral cells, which contain oblong hardy ſeeds, | pou 


, 


-\ 


; ing, o'er the the knight. 
bounding, o'er the pam caſt _ 


J 
To Po'MWEL. v. 4. [This word ſeems to com 
from ler, Fr. to vari To beat with 
auy thing thick or bulky, to beat black ar. 4 blu» ; 


to bruiſe ; to puach. 


Pome. . /. Latin. 

1. anale p. , 

Take phy ſic K, 5 

Expofe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel. SI Ki. 
2. A profefſion of ſplendour and oſtei tation. 
The bright pomp aſcended jubilant. Niltor. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 


Of your own pomp vourſelt the greateſt part. Dr. 


Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloath- 


ed in the charity of their benefaQtors, as a more 
beautiful expreiſion of joy and thankſgiving, than 
could have 


n exhibited by all the of a 
Roman triumph. al. Guardian. 

Po'/mPHOLY Xx. 2. 

FPomptolyx is a white, light, and very friable 
ſubſtance, found in cruſts adhering to the domes. 
of the furnaces and to the covers of the large cru- 
cibles, in which braſs is made either from a mix- 
ture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of copper 
aud zink. - HiiPs Materia Medica. 

Po'4ÞroN. . f. [ pompon, Fr] A pumkin. A 
ſort of large fruit. of 

Po/PIxE. n./. Pm and pyrus, Latin.] A 
ſort of pearmain. Armjevorth. 

PO'MPOUS. adj. [| pomprux, Fr.] Splendid; 
magnificent; grand. 

What flatt'ring ſcenes our wand'ring fancy 

wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories riſing to our thought. Pope. 

An inſcription in the ancient way, plain, "wt 
Pont, yet modeſt, will be beſt. Atreroury to Pope. 

Po'weovs Ly. adv, [from pompous.] ifi- 


i. | cently ; fplendidly. 


Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompouſly diſplays before their ſight. Dryden. 

Po/MyousNEss. 2 . [from pompous.] Magni- 
ficence ; ſplendour ; ſhowinefs ; oftentatiouſneſs. 

The Englith and French raiſe their language 
with metaphors, or by the pompouſreſs of the whole 
phraſe wear off any littleneſs that appears in the 
particular parts. Addiſon. 

Powp. . , [ſuppoſed to be the ſame witty 
d; pun'van, Sax. to ſhut up.] A ſmall pool 
or lake of water ; a baſon ; water not running or 
emitting any ſtream. 


In the midſt of all the place was a fair pond,. 


whoſe ſhaking cryſtal was a mirror to alt 
the other beauties, ſo that it bare ſhew of two 
garderis. Sidney. 


Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond” 


or pool, 
There ſwailow'd up. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Had marine bodies been found in only one place, 
it might have been ſuſpected, that the ſea was, 
what the Caſpian is, a great pord or lake, confined 
to one part. Wadward. 
His building is a town, 
His d an ocean, his parterre a down. Pepe. 
o Pox b. v.n. To ponder. A corrupt ob 
lete word. 
O my liege lord, the god of my life, 
Pleaſeth you pom your ſuppliant's plaint. Spen/+r, 
To PoxDER. v. a. | ponders, Latin. } To weigh 
mentally ; to conſider ; to attend: 
Mary kept all theſe things, and ponder d them in 
her heart. Luke, ii. 19. 
Colours, popularities and circumſtauces ſway 
the ordinary judgment, not fully pondering the 
matter. 2 — 
This nder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed Milan Par. Loft. 
Intent he ſeem d;. 
And pond'r:»g future things of wond'rous —_— 
: . ryd, Rs 
To PoprR. v. . To think; to muſe; with 
on. This is an improper uſe of the word. 
This tempeſt will not give me. leave to dir 
On things would hurt me mere. Shiite}, X. Lear, 
Whom 
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Whom pd" mg thus on human miſeries, 

Wlen Venus ſaw, her heav'nly fire beſpoke. Dry. 

Fo'xDERAL. adj, | from pondas, Lat.] Eſtimated 
by weight; diſtinguiſhed from numeral. 

Thus did the money draclmia in proceſs of time 
decreaſe ; but all the while we may ſuppoſe the 
f-nd ral drachina to have continued the ſame, juſt 
as it has happened to us, as well as our neigh- 
bours, whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, 
though the nummary hath much decreaſed. Arb. 

Po'XDERABLE. adj, { from purdcro, Lat.] Ca- 
pable to be weighed ; menſurable by ſcales. 

The bite of an aſp will Kill within an hour, yet 
the impreſſion is ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon com- 
municated not d rule. Neun Pulg. Err. 

Po'xXDERAT10N. =: . from por:derv, Lat.] The 
act of weighiug. 

While we perſpire we abſorb the outward air, 
and the quantity of perſpired matter, found by 
prnderaetiong is only the difference between that and 
the air imbibed. | Ar but lot. 

Po'XvERER. 1. . [from ponder. ] He who pon- 
ders. ; 

Po RST v. a. . { from pondercus.] Weight; 
gravity; heavineſs. 

Cryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its 
own bulk a greater prnd.r9/i:y than the ſpace in any 
water it doth occupy. Brows.'s Fulgar Errours. 

Gold is r. markable for its admirable ductility 
and ponder aſity, wherein it excels all other bodies. 


i Ray. 
PO'NDEROUS. adj. [ proidergus, from pondas, 
Lat.) | 
1, Heavy ; weighty. 


It is more difficult to make gold, which is the 
moſt ponderaus and materiate amongſt metals, of 
other metals leſs ponderazs and materiate, than, 
<1a verſa, to make filver of lead or quickſilver; 
both which are more ponderozs than filver. Bacon. 

His psrd"1945 ſhield behind him caſt. Milton. 

Upon laying a weight in one of the ſcales, in- 
ſcribed eternity, though I threw in that of time, 
proſperity, aftliction, wealth and poverty, which 
ſeemed very ponderaus, they were not able to ſtir 
the oppoſite balance. | Addiſon. 

Becauſe all the parts of an undiſtributed fluid 
are of equal grayity, or gradually placed according 
to the difference of it, any concretion, that can be 
ſuppoſed to be naturally made in ſuch a fluid, 
muſt be all over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the 
more ponderous parts nearer to its baſis, Bentliy. 

2. Important ; momentous. 

If your more pd. 1045 and ſettl'd projet 
May ſuffer alteration, I'll point you 

Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you. 
; Shakeſpeare. 

z. Forcible; ſtrongly impulſive. 

Imzgination hath more force upon things living, 
than things inanimate; and upon light and ſubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or poder - 
0.0. Bacon. 

Impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the p5rd': 5; god, 

The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With far ſaperior force he prets'd. Di yden. 
Preſs'd with the pond: ous blow, 

"Down ſinks the ſhip within th' abyſs below. D-y. 

P/x1 EROUSLY. adj, [from pordirows.] With 
great weight. 

Po'xDkKoUSNESS. n. ſ. [from ponderous,] Hea- 
vineſs ; weight ; gravity. 

The oil and ſpirit place themſelves under or 
2bove one another, according as their pnderou! neſs 
makes them ſwim or fink. Boyl-. 


Po/xXbwWELED. u. ſ. [ prtemogeiton. | A plant. Alu. 


Pf N. adj, | porente, Ital.] Weſtern. 
Ihwart of theſe, as fierce, 
Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milt. Par. Lof?. 
Po'x1akv. n. ſ. | poign ird, Fr. pa io, Lat.] A 
Cazzer; a ſhort ſtabbing weapon. 
the ſpeaks pid, and every word ſtabs. S. 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right 
hand a naked pa d. Þeach.mon Drawing. 
Pomards hand to hand 
Be haniſh'd from the field, that none ſhall dare 
With ſhortened ſword to ſtab in cloſer war. Dry. 
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To Po'SIARD, v. a. ¶ prignardier, Fr.] To ſtab 
with a poniard. 

Po x k. ». /. [Of this word I know not the ori- 
ginal. ] A nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. 

Ne let the pont, nor other evil ſprights, 

Ne let miſcluevous witches. Spenſer. 

Po'xTAG Es u. ſ. [ pons, Pontis, bridge.) Duty 
paid for the reparation of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by 
the common law diſcharged from prtorge and mu- 
rage. — Ayliffe. 

Po“ x Tir. . /. { pont'fe, Fr. pontifex, Lat. 

1. A prieſt; a high-prieſt. 

Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, 
whereof the one contained the body of Numa, 
and the other, his books of ceremonies, aud the 
diſcipline of the pontitls. Bacon. 

2. The pope. 

PoxTYr1CAL. adj. | pontifical, Fr. protificalis, 
Lat.] 

1. Belonging to an high-prieſt. ö 

2. Popith. 

It were not amiſs to anſwer by a heraid the next 


pontifical attęmpt, rather ſending defiance than 


publiſhing anſwers. Will Y. 

The portipnve authority is as much ſuperior to 
the regal, as the ſun is greater than the moon. 

| Baker. 

3- Splendid ; magnificent. 

Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 

My preſence, like a robe portij:c.ul, 

Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at. Sh Hon. IV. 

4. | From pos and fact, | Bridge-building. This 
ſenſe is, I believe, peculiar to i/t91, and per- 
haps was intended as an equivocal ſatire on po- 
pery. 

Now had they brought the work by wond'rous 

art 

Pentifical, a ridge of pendent rock 

Over the vex'd abyſs. Miltin's Paradiſe Laſi. 
PoxTVF1caAL, x. . ¶ pontificale, Lat.] A book 
containing rites and ceremonies eccleſiattical. 
What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be 
ſeen in pontyficels, containing the forms for cotiſe- 
crations. South, 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be conſecrated 
without reliques. Stilling. feet. 

PoxTIUricAalLy. adv, [from poxtifical.] In a 
pontifical manner. 

Poxr IT HATE. nf. [ pontificat, Fr. pont ficatus, 
Lat.] Papacy; popedom. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced 
to the portificate, Addiſon. 

Painting, ſculpture and architecture may all reco- 
ver themſelves under the preſent pontificate, if the 
wars of Italy will give them leave. Alddifcn. 

Po'xXTIF1CE. a. . | Pans and fcio. ] Bridgework ; 
edifice of a bridge. 

He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 

Of this new wondrous port;fice, unhup'd 

Met his off,pring dear. Alien, Pur. L.. 

Pox Tir ex. adj, [from poriiff. ] Adhering 
to the Pope; popiſh. 

Many other doctors, both ontifci unt and of the 
reformed church, maintain, that God tanciified 
the ſeventh day. OS 

Po'xTr.tvis, . ſ. In horſemanſhip, is a diſ- 
orderly reſiſting action of a horſe in {obedience 
to his rider, in which he rears up ſeveral titus 
running, and riſes up fo upon his kind-legs, tht 
he is in danger of coming over. bail y. 

PO'NTON. . ſ. [French.] ; 

Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to paſs; 
over water: it is made of two great boats placed 
at ſome diſt.ince from one another, both planked 
over, as is n interval between them, with rails 
on their ſid. s; tie whole fo ſtrongly built as to 
carry over horſe and cannon. Alita y Did. 

The black prince paſſed many a river withou: 
the liel Pp of Ponions. Stet ator, 

Po'xv. . J. 
word, ualeſs it be corrupted from pay. j A ſmall 
horſe. 

Poot., 1. ſ. [pul, Son; ce, Dutch. ] A lake 


of ſtanding water, 


Han, 


muſt but ſlide, and not ſtand in 4 p c. 


[1 know not the original of this 


POO 


Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, | 
From Eden over Pontus, and the 22 
Mrotis. Miltm's Purodiſe Lt, 

Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mund, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 

And bruſhing o'er, adds vigonr to the pol. Dryd-n, 

The circling treams, once thuught the pools of 

blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall ſave. Dr. 

After the deluge, we ſuppoſe the vallies and 
lower grounds, where the deſcent and derivation 
of the water was nut ſo eaſy, to have been full of 
lakes and . Burnt, 

Poor. . . {| poppe, Fr. prippis, Lat.] The hind- 
moſt part of the ſhip. 

Some ſat upon the top of the p:9p weeping and 
wa ling, till the tea ſwallowed them. Sidrey. 
Ihe poyp was beaten gold. /, ſ. Ant. and Cleo, 

Perceienig that the pigeon had only lott a piece 
of her ta il through the next opening of the rocks, 
they paſſed ſafe, only the end of their poyp was 


bruiſed. N  igh, 
He was openly ſet upon the p--þ of the galley. 
nll: 5, 


With wind in pep, the veſſel ploughs the ſea, 

And meaſures back with ſpecd her former way. 
Dryd », 

POOR. adj. { pawvre, Fr. prove, Span.] 

1. Not rich; indigent; neceſlitous; oppreſſed 
wich want. 

Povr cuckoldly knave.—I wrong him to cl 
him poor; they ſay he hath maſſes of money. 5%, 
Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and pr makes all the hiftory. 

Teach the old chronicle, in future times, 

To bear nv mem'ry but of p2r rogues crimes. 
Hate, 

- Trifling ; narrow ; of little dignity, force or 
valus. 

A conſervatory of ſnow and ice uſed for delica 
cy to cool wine, is a por and contemptible uſe, in 
reſpect of other uſes that may be made of it. Bac, 

How pr are the imitations of nature in com- 
mon courſe of experiments, except they be led by 
great judgment. l Bacor, 

When he delights in fin, as he obſerves it in 
other men, he is wholly transformed from the 
creature God firlt made him: nay, has conſumed 
thoſe pr remainders of good that the ſin of Adam 
left him. South, 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea 
or apology at the laſt day ; for it is not for rapine, 
that men are formally impeached and finally con- 
demncd ; but I was an hungry, and ye gave me no 
meat. Calumy's Ser mon. 

3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 

A Pom number it was to conquer Ireland to the 
Pope's uſe. Bac u. 
And it that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 

Wuy made he man, of other creatures, king; 

When, if he perith here, there is not found 
In all the world to % and vilea thing? Dav:ics, 

The marquis, maxing haſte to Scarborough, em- 
burked in a /h veilel, Clarendne 

We have ſeen how por and contemptible a forc: 
has been raiſed by thuſe who ippeared openly. 

dul ſon's Frecholder. 

Matilda is ſo intent upon all the arts of impror- 
ing their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy almoſt 
everyday ; and leaves no ornament untry'd, from 
the richeſt jewel to the po22'rſt flower. Law. 

4. Uumportant. a 

1o be without power or diſtinction, is not, in 
my opinion, a very ami able ſituation to a per- 


Pape. 


ſon of title. Sift. 
5. Unhappy; uneaſy ; pitiable. 
Vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
Walls. 


For which povy ſhepherds pray'd in vain. 
Vain privilege, pow woman have a tongue; 

Men c2a ſtand filent and reſolve on wrong. Did. 
6. Mean; depreſſed; low; dejeRed. ; 
A ſoothfayer made Antonius believe, that his 


genius, which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the 


Moſs, as it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water preſence of CAayianus, pc: and cowarely. Baco 1, 


7. [A word 


POO 


57. A word of tenderneſs.] Dear. 
97, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 

Muſt we no longer live together? 

And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 

To take thy flight thou know'ſt not whither ? Pei. 
8. A word of flight contempt. | Wretched. 
The po» monk never ſaw many of the decrees 

and councils he had occaſion to uſe. Hat. 

9. Not good; not fit for any purpoſe, 

I hare very pwr and unhappy brains for drink- 
ing: 1 could wiſh courteſy would invent ſome 
other entertainment. Shake). 

10. he Poor, | colleRively.] Thoſe who are 
in the loweſt rank of the community; thoſe who 
cannot ſubſiſt but by the charity of others; but it 
is ſometimes uſed with laxity for any not rich. 

From a confin'd well manag'd ſtore, 
You both employ and feed the paw. Muller. 

Never any time ſince the reformation can ſhew 
ſo many poor amongſt the widows and orphans of 
churchmen, as this particular time. Spratt. 

The paw dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news. 

Dryden. 

Has God caſt thy lot amongſt the proy of this 
world, by deaying thee the piencies of this lite, or 
by taking them away ? this may be preventing 
mercy ; for much miſchtiet riches do to the ſons © 
men, $9:4h. 

11, Barren; dry: as, a poor ſoil. 

12. Lean; ſtarved; emaciated : as a por horſe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flag 
ging, Pon, ttarved, and ſcarce covering the bone. 
Ben Jonſon. 

T3. Without ſpirit ; flaccid. 

Poo/nty. adj. | trom poor. ] 

1. Without wezlth. | 
+ Thoſe thieves ſpared his life, letting him go to 
learn to live poorly, Sidney. 

2. Not proſperouſly ; with little ſucceſs. 

If you fow one ground with the ſame kind of 
grain, it will proſper but poorly. Bacon. 

3- Mcaaly ; without ſpirit. 

Your conſtancy 
* Hath left you unattended : be not loft 
So i in your thoughts. Shak ſ. Macbeth. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 
Yiut from his wars the ly would retire, 
RTE Dryden. 
4. Without dignity. 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That p92»y ſatisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the ſkies ; 

What are you when the ſun ſhall riſe? Wor. 

Pool jou. u. .. [ca/larivs.] A ſort of fiſh. 

Ainſtoci tb. 

Pool kN TSS. r. ſ. [from pos.] 

1. Poverty; indigence; want. 

No leſſe I hate him than the gates of hell, 

That pooreneſſe can force an untruth to tell. 

Chapman 

Tf a prince ſhould complain of the poorneſs of his 
exchequer, would he be angry with lis merchants, 
if they brought him a cargo of good bullion ? 

Purnt's Theory, 

2. Meanneſs ; lownefs ; want of dignity. © 
The Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into a poorneſs of 
language, but, amidſt all the meannets of the 
thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in 
the expreſſion. Addiſon. 

There is a kind of Nluggiſh reſignation, as wel! 
a8 poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 
ſlavery. Addiſon, 

2. Sterility ; barrenneſs. 

The po of the herbs ſhews the p of the 
earth, eſpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon, 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain 
other metals, and how that agrees with the poorn/: 
or richneſs of the metals in themſelves. Bacon. 

Pooxs?!'RITED. adj, | poor and {pirit.] Mean; 
cowardly. 

Mirvan ! poor ſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd 

me. Denham. 


PooksPl'RTTEDNESS. 2. . Meanneſs; cow- 
ardice. 
A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the ſins of 


POP 


others, is, from that meanneſs and pe, tne s 
that accompanies guilt. South. | 

Por. u. /. ¶ poppyſma, Lat.] A ſmall (mart quick 
ſound. It is formed from the ſound. 

I have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a fh 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of the 
room, who can now diſcharge a fan, that it ſhall 
make a report like a pocket-pittol, Addiſon. 

To Pop. v. n. * the noun.] To move or 
enter with a quick, ſudden, and unexpected mo- 
tioti. 
He that kill'd my king, 

Popt in between th' election and my hopes. Sb. 

A boat was ſunk and all the folk drowned, ſa - 
ing one only woman, that in her firſt poppiny up 
again, which moſt living things accuſtom, efpie« 
the boat riſen likewiſe, and floating by ber, got 
hold of the boat, and ſat ſtride upon one of its 
des. Curcto's Survey of Cor:zwall 

I ſtartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. 

Addi jor. 
As he ſcratched to fetch up thought, 

Forth p-pp"c the ſprite ſo thin. Swifts Miſcel. 

Others have a trick of e up and down 
every moment, from their paper to the audience, 
like an idle ſchodl-boy. Sw t. 

To Por. v. u. 

1. To put out or in ſuddenly, ſlily, or unexpec- 
tedly, 

That iz my brother's plea, 
The which if he can prove, he pp me out 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pounds 4 year. 
Shakejp ave. 
He u a paper into his hand. Milton. 

A fellow, finding fomewhat prick him, ppt his 
finger upon the place. L'E ftrange. 

The commonwealth popped up its head for the 
third time under Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk 
for ever. Dryden. 

Did'ſt thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman's ſhop ? 

2. To ſhift. 

If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they 
ſhould not Know, it is better to tell them planly, 
that it is a thing that belongs not to them to Know, 
than to p them off with a falſhobd. Locke. 

POPE. a. /. [y p, v. 

1. The biſhop of Rome. 

I refuſe you for my judge; and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg'd by him. Shut. 
He was organiſt in the pp-'s chapel at _ 
Teac 

Chriſtianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe 
that thus fought for it, than thoſe that were in 
arms againſt it; upon this ſcore, the pope has done 
her more harm than the Turk. Decey of Pi ty. 

2. A ſmall fiſh. 

A oe, by ſome called a ruffe, is like a pearch 
for ſhape, but will not grow bigger than a 
gudgeon : an excellent fiſh, of a pleaſant taſte, and 
ſpawns in April. Walton, 

Pu/yEDOM. # ſ. [ pipe and dem.] Papacy ; pa- 
pal dignity, 

That world of wealth I've drawn together 

For mine ownends ; indeed, to gain the popedom. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Po“ yx. . J. [from prpy.] The religion of 
the church of Rome. 

; 4'opery, for corruptions in doctrine and difci- 


Prize. 


pline, I look upon to be the molt abſurd ſyſtem of | 


Swift, 
pe and 200 The gland ſur- 
the thigh : why 


Chriſtianity. 

Po“ y ESN VF. . ſ. 
rounded with fat in the middle o 
ſo called I know not. 

Po'eGuN. . . [ and gun] A gun with 
which children play, that only makes a noiſe. 

Life is not weak enough to be deſtroyed by this 
þ:ipgin artillery of tea and coffee. Ch-yne. 

Por!'xJAy. 2. J. | papegay, Dutch; papagayo, 
Spanith. ] 

t. A parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to ſpeak. 4/cham. 


The greatred and blue parrot ; there are of theſe | peop 


greater, the middlemoſt called popimjays, and the 
leſſer called perroquets. Grew's Muſeum. 


POP 

Terpfichers would be expreffed, upon her herd 
a coronet of thoſe green feathers of the ppiyzy, n 
token of that victory which the muſes got of the 
dangluers of Pierius, who were turned unto 72 
or woodpeckers. Peuchaꝶ. 

3. A trifling fop. 

I, all ſmarting with my wounds, being gall'd 

To be fo petter'd by a i iy, 

Anſwer'd neglectingh, I know nat what. Shae. 

Po'y 18 U. adj. from pope. ] Taught by the pope ; 
relating to popery ; peculiar to popery. | 

In this ſenſe as they affirm, ſo we deny, tl n 
whatſoever is 574:/» we ought to abrogate. IIb. 

I know thou art religious, 

With twenty i tricks and ceremonies. Shad, 

Po'»159 LY. adv. | from pip. | With tendency 
to popery ; in a popuh manner. 

She baflled the many attempts of her enemies, 
and enticely broke the whole force of that party 
amoug her fubzects, which was . affected. 

Add. * Fre: beer. 

A friend in Ireland, i ſ peaking, I believe 
conftunily well eifpoſed towards me. 1%: 25 Su,. 

Po“ LAX. . /. | pruplicry, Fr. prpulus, Lat.] Ag 
dre. 

The leaves of the prplir are broad, and for tlie 
moſt part angular: the male trees produce amen 
tuccous flowers, wiich tuve many little leaves and 
apices, but are barren : the female trees pruduce 
membranous pods, wich open in two parts, con- 
tning many ſeeds, which have a large quantity af 
down adhering to them, and are collected inte 
ſpikes. Mili. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a gar- 
land of u upon his head. Peucham. 

All he deſcrib'd was prefeit to their eyes, 
And as he rais'd his verſe, the pu ſeem d to 
riſe, Roſcommen. 
So falls a poplar, that in wat'ry ground 

Rais d high the head. Pope's Thad. 

Fee. u. . [ popiz, Sax. pipaver, Latin.} A 
flower. 

Of theſe are eighteen ſpecies : ſome fort is cul- 
tivated for medicinal ufe ; and ſome ſuppoſe it to 
be the plant whence opium is produced. Midler. 

His temples laſt with poppies were o'erſpread, 

That nodding ſcem'd to confecrate his head. + 


Dr. Liſter has been guilty of miſtake, in the re- 
flections he makes on what he calls the fleeping 
Cupid with pppy in his hands. Addiſon on ltaly. 

And pale Nymphæa with her clay cold breath; 

And p+yppics, which ſuborn the fleep of _ 

arte, 

Po'eULAaCE. . /. { populace, Fr. from prpulus, 
Latin. | The vulgar ; the multitude. 

Now ſwarms the prpulace, a countleſs throng, 

Youth and hoar age turnultuous pour along. P, 

The tribunes aud people having ſubdued all com- 
petitors, began the laſt game of a prevalent pypu- 
lace, to chuſe themſelves a maſter. Sift. 

Po'eyUl.aCy. . . palace, Fr.] The common 
people; the multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with ſecurity, but applauſe as to the e. 
lacy. Ang Chark::. 

When he thinks one monarch's luſt too mild a 
regiment, he can let in the whole ppticy of fin 
upon the ſoul. Dic of Fittys 

FO'PU LAR. adj. | populaire, Fr. poputirs, Lat. 

1. Vulgar ; plebeian. 

I was ſorry to hear with what partiality aud 
prpalir heat election, were carried in many places. 


' King Oben 451. 

The emmet join'd in her prplar tribes 
Of commonalty. Ali lor, 
ATiiton, 


So the ppular vote inclines. 
2. Suitable to the common people; famiuar ; 
aot critical. . 
Homilies are plain and prpular inftruftions. 
Heorkers 
3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to tire 
le. 
It might have been more pypulir and planible 
to vulgar ears, if this firſt diſcourie had ben ſpent” 
in extolling the force of laws. Harker. 


2. A woodpecker, So it ſeems to be uſed here. 


. 
- 
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Such as were Pepe, 
And well-deferving, were advanc'd by grace. 
Dani: J. 
The old gene ral was ſet aſide, and prince Rupert 
put into the command, which was no prp:dar 
£|::nge. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

Alu man is, in truth, no better than a proſ- 
tute to common fame and to the people. Dr ydin. 

His virtucs have undone his country 

Such ppoulcr humanity is treaſon. /ddifon's Cato. 

5. Prevailing or raging among the populace : 
as, 3 p puter diſtemper. 

PoyCLARITY. 1. . ¶ Pepalus itus, Lat. prpularite, 
Fr. from pu. 

7. Gracioufuets among the people; Nate of be- 
ing tavoured by the people. 

The beft temper of minds deſireth good name 
ard true honour ; the lighter, prpuln ity and ap- 
planie; the more deprayed, ſubjection and ty- 
Lanny. Bacen. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affec- 
tation of prpuluirity. Dryden. 

Admire we then 
Or /epalarity, or ſtars, or ſtrings, 
The mod's applauſes, or the gifts of kings ? Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, 
nor attended by a hired rabble, which her flatteries 
might repreſent as poprlarity. Swift, 
2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar conception; 
what effects the vulzar. 

The perſuader's labour is to make things appear 
good or evil, which as it may be performed by 
fol:d reaſons, ſo it may be reprefented alſo by co- 
lours, populariti-s and circumſtances, which ſway 
the ordinary judgment. Bacen. 
Por v LAH x. adv. f from pi, 

1. In a popular manner; ſo as to pleaſe tlie 
erowd. 

| The victor knight 

| Bareheaded, ppolirity low had bow'd, 

And paid the ſalutations of the crowd. 

Inflaenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they populir/y kill. Dryd. 

3. According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excuſe the duty of onr knowledge, 
if we only beſtow thoſe commendatory conceits, 
which ppalurly ſet forth the eminency thereof. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Te POPULATE. 2. . [from populus, Lat.] To 
breed De. ple. ; 

When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 
on to prulite, without foreſeeing means of life and 
inſtentation, it is of neceſſity, that once in an age 
they diſcharge a portion of their people upon other 
nat ioiis. Bacm's Eſſays. 

PoruLa/TION. . ſ. [from populute.] The ſtate 
of a country with reſpect to numbers of people. 

The f palution of a Kingdom does not exceed the 
ftock of the Kingdom, which ſhould maintain 
them; neither is the ie to be reckoned only 
by the number; for a ſmaller number, that ſpend 
mor2 and earn leſs, do wear out an cſtate ſooner 
than a greater number, that live lower aad gather 
more. Bacon. 

Poyvi.o's1Ty. . ſ. [from populous, ] Populouſ- 
neſs; multitude of people. 

How it conduceth unto popul2/ity, we ſhall make 
but little doubt; there are cauies of numeroſity in 
any ſpecies. Brown's Fulgar Frrours, 

PO'PU LOVS. 4% Uh Lat.] Full of peo- 
ple ; numerbouſly inhabited. 

A wilderneſs is popul;us enough, 

Sv Sufolk had thy heav'nly company. 

Far the greater part have kept. 
1heiw ſtation: heav'n, yet p pulous, retams- 
Number ſufficient to polſeſs her reatms. Milton. 

Po'ruLoOVUSLY. av. {from pep. With 
much people. 

Por uLorsxkss. n. . [from ob.] The 
Nate of abounding with people. 

This will be allowed by any that confiders the 
valineſo, the opulence, the propul-uſneſs of this re- 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


gon, wich he exte and actlity wherewith 'tis go- 


yerned. Temples 7 celluui 3. 
Fe'ncELAlx. . . [ poreciainry Fr. ſaid to be de- | 


| 


POR 


livered from pour cet anne; becauſe it was be- 


lieved by Europeans, that the materials of purcelutn 

were matured under ground one hundred years. ] 

1, China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a middle 

nature between earth and glaſs, and therefore ſemi- 

pellucid, 

We have burials in ſeveral earths, where we 
put divers cements, as the Chineſe do their porce- 
ln, ; «ICON. 
We are not thoroughly reſolved concerning 
poi celain or china diſhes ; that according to common 
belief, they are made of earth, which lieth in pre- 
paration about a hundred years under ground. 

Brown's Vut. Err. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 
Theſe look like the workmanſhip of heav'n : 

This is the porceluin clay of human kind, 

And therefore catt into theſe noble moulds. Dryd. 
2. | Portulacay ny An herb. Ainſeorth, 
Porcn, u. ſ. [ pircbe, Fr. porticu, Lat.] 

1. A roof ſupported by pillars before a door; 
an entrance. 

Ehud went forth through the porch, and ſhut the 
dovrs of the parlour. Judges iii. 23. 

Not infavits in the porch of life were free, 

The ſick, the old, that could but hope a day 

Longer by n:ture's bounty, not let ſtay. Ben Fon. 
2, A portico; a covered walk. 

All this done, 


Repair to Pompey's och, where you ſhall find us. | 


Shak-/peare. 

Pon cu IN R. 2. . | porcy epi, or epic, Fr. por- 
coſpino, Italian.] 

The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as a 
moderate pig: there is no other difference be- 
tween the porcypine of Malacca and that of Europe, 
but that the former grows to a larger ſize. ZÞQ#/] 

This ſtubborn Cade 
Fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ſharp quil:'d porcugine. Shak«/. 
Long bearded comets ſtick, 
Like flaming porcupines, to their left ſides, 
As they would thoot their quills into their hearts. 


Drydc n. 


By the black prince of Monomotapa's ſide were 
the glaring cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting 

ci pi ne. 0 Artbuthnot and Pape. 

PORE. ». /. ¶ pore, Fr. 2. 

1. Spiracle of the ſkin ; paſſage of perſpiration. 

Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming 
themſelves into other bodies, by ointments, and 
anointing themſelves all over, may juſtly move a 
man to think, that theſe fables are the effects of 


imagination; for it is certain, that ointments do 


all, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the 

pores, ſhut in the vapours, and fend them to the 

head extremely. Bacon. 

Why was the ſight 

To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd ? 

So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd, 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus'd, 

That ſhe might look at will through every pore. 
Milton. 

2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. 

Pore are ſmall interſtices between the particles 
of matter which conſtitute every body, or between 
certain aggregates or combinations of them. un. 

From veins of vallies milk and neRar broke, 
And honey {ſweating through the pores of or. 

rFyarn. 

To Port. v. n. [vie is the optick nerve; but 1 
imagine ge to come by corruption from ſome 
Engliſh word.] To look with great in: enſeneſs 
ind care: to examine with great attention. 

All delights are vain ; but that moſt ain, 
hich with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain; 

\s painfully to pore upon a book,. 
Co ſeek the light of truth, while truth the while 
oth falſely blind the eyeſight. Slate pee. 

A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 
he ſubject new: it walk'd the town a while, 
Jumb' ring good intellects ; now ſcldom ion. 

Alton 
The eve grows weary, with poriy perpetually 
on the ſame t. g. Dryaen's Dufreſnay. 


i 
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Let him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, 
Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gownmen, 


Grow old and vainly proud in fancy'd knowledge. 


Rowe, 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, 
Thi' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. FPops, 
He hath been porinz ſo long upon Fox's Martyrs, 
that he imagines himſelf living in the reign of 
queen Mary. Swift, 
The deſign is to avoid the imputation of pedan- 
try, to ſhew that they underſtand men and man- 
ners, and have not been porirg upon old unfaſhion- 
able books. Swift, 
Po/rEBL1ND adj, [ commonly ſpoken and writ- 
ten purblind.] Nearſighted ; ſhorthighted. 
Poreblind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light, and 


' [likewiſe have their ſight ſtronger near at hand, 


than thoſe that are not poreb/ind, and can read and 
write ſmaller letters ; tor that the ſpirits viſual in 
thoſe that are poareb/ind arr thinner and rarer than 
in others, and therefore the greater light diſperſeth 
them. Bacun's Natural Hiſtory. 

Po'RIx FSS. 1. . [from pory. | Fullneſs of pores. 

I took off tlic drellings, and ſet the trepan above 
the fractured bone, contider ing the porin;ſs of the 
bone below. | Wiſeman. 

Por1's T1CK method. n. ſ. ¶ woc ] In mathe- 
ticks, is that which determines when, by what 
means, and how many different ways a problem 
may be ſolved. Dit, 

PORK. . . [c, Fr. pocrus, Lat.] Swine's 
fleſh unſalted. 

You are no good member of the commonwealth ; 
for, in converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe the 
price of pt. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

All fleſh full of nouriſhmeut, as beef and pork. 
increaſe the matter of phlegm. Flyer on the Hun, 

Po'xx tx, n. f. [from p.] A hog; a pig. 

Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porter flept beneath the ſun. Pope. 

Po/kk EATER. n. . ¶ por and eater.] One who 
feeds on pork, 

This making of chriſtians will raiſe the price of 
hogs ; if we grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall not 
ſhortly have a raſher on the coals for money. Shak, 

Po'/xKErT. 2. ſ. | from ,.] A young hog. 

A prieſt appears 
And off rings to the flaming altars bears; 
A Porter, and a lamb that never ſuffer'd ſhears. 
Dryd:n. 
Po/aKLiNnG. ». ,. | from .] A young 12 
A hovel 

Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To ſhut up thy porklings thou meaneſt to fat. Tur. 
Porxo's1TY nf. | from porous.] Quality of Bay- 
ing pores. 

This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure of 
the nature of colours ; which of them require a 
finer pet, and which a groſſer. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

Po/aous. adj. [ proxy Fr. from pore. ] Having 
ſmall ſpiracles or paiſages. 

Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 


His porous ſkin ; and forth his ſoul is fled. Cbapm. 


The rapid current, which through veins 
Of prov; earth with kindly thirſt updrawn, 
Role a freth fountain, and with many arill 
Water'd the garden. Milton's Par. . 
Of light the greater part he took, and, plac'd - 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gather'd beams ; great palace now of light. 
Milben. 
Polkovrsxsss. nf. [from porous. ] The quality 
of having pores ; the porous part. 
They will forcibly get into the prronſerfs of it, 
and paſs between part and part, and ſeparate the, 
parts of that thing one from another; as a knife 
doth a ſolid ſubſtance, by having its thinneſt parts. 
preſſed into it. I” Nigt y on . 
Po'kPHYRE. n. ſ. | from veer; porphyrites, 
PU/kPHYRY. e Marble of 
a particular kind. 
I like beſt the poyphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ſtone of the ſame.. Peaclam. 
Conſider the red and white colours in porptyre ; 
luder light but from ſeriking ou it, its colours * 
n 
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nich, and produce no ſuch ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces theſe appearances 
again. Locke 

Po“ x roi E. I. . ere, priſon, French.] The 
Po Rr us. ſea-hog. 

And wallowing porpice ſport and lord it in the 
flood, FE i Drayton. 
Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 
aquatick together ; ſeals live at land and fea, and 
poiſes have the warm blood and eatrails of a hog. 


Locke. 


Parch'd with unextinguiſh'd thirſt, 
Small beer I guzzle till I burſt ; 
And then I drag a bloated corpus ; 
Swell'd with a dropſy like a prypr:, Seviſt. 

Pon x Os. adj. | porracers, Lat. pproacey Fr.] 
Greeniſh. 

If the leſſer inteſtines be wounded, he will be 
troubled with porraceacs voniting. %. Surg. 

Po'rrET. 2. . pm, Lat.] A ſcallion. 

It is not an eaſy problem to refolve why gar- 
lick, molys and porrcts have white root;, deep 
green leaves, and black ſeeds, Zrown's Ilg. Err. 

Po'xkinGr. . /. | more properly porrape ; por- 
rata, low Lat. from poyrum, a leck.] Food made 
by boiling meat in water ; broth. 

I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of po- 
ridge. Shateſpea e. 

Nane 7. 1. ſ. | porridge and pat.] The 

in which meat is boiled for a family. 

Po'kRINGER. 2. /. —— porridge. | 

1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. 

A ſmall wax candle put in a ſocket of braſs, 
then ſet upright in a pen full of ſpirit of wine, 
then ſet both the candle and ſpirit of wine on fire, 
and you ſhall ſee the flame of the candle become 
four times bigger than otherwiſe, and appear glo- 
bular. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
* A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes, 
who dawbs 'em quite up with ointment, and, 
while ſhe was in that pickle, carries off a ringer. 


L' Eftrange. 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang d. Swift. 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have been a 
word of contempt for a head-drefs ; of which per- 
haps the firſt of theſe paſſages may ſhew the reaſon. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
—Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shaky/. 
A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 
me, till her pink'd porringer fell off her head. Sh. 
Pornt'cT1oN. . . [porrettio, Lat.] The at 
of reaching forth. 
PorT. a. ſ. [ pot, Fr. portus, Latin.] 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 
Her ſmall gondelay her pt did make, 
And that gay pair, iſſuing on the ſhore, 


Diſburden'd her. Spenſer. 
I ſhould be till 
Peering in maps for ports, and ways, and roads. 


The earl of Newcaſtle ſeiged upon that town; 
when there was not one port town in England, that 
avowed their obedience to the king. Clarendon. 

A weather-beaten veſſel holds 
Gladly the pore. _ Milt. 

2. [Po1ta, Lat. ponre, Saxon; parte, Fr.] A 
xate. 

Shew all thy praiſes within the 
daughter of Sion. 

He J accuſe, 
The city ports by this hath enter d. Shak. Coriol. 

O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep'tt the pts of flumber open wide 

To many a watchful night; ſleep with it now 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shak. Hen. IV. 

The mind of man hath two ports ; the one al- 
ways frequented by the entrance of manifold va- 
nities ; the other deſolate and overgrown with 
graſs, by which enter our charitable thoughts and 


pot of the 
Yalm ix. 14. 


div ine contemplations. Rule. gh. 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iſſu d. 


Shak ſprare. 


Aſil:on. 
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3- The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun i; 
put out. 

At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a little ſway 
of the ſhip in caſting about, her ti being with- 
in ſixteen inches of the water, was overſet and 
loſt. Raleigh. 

The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires, 
The vig'rous ſeaman every fert hole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. 

4. [ Port&, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; man- 
ner; bearing; external appearance; demeanour. 

In that proud pt, which her fo godly graceth, 
W hiles her fair face ſhe rears up to the iky, 

And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 
Moſt goodly temperature ye may deſcry. Sper}. 

Think you much to pay two thouſand crowns, 
And bear the name and pt of gentleman ? Shak. 

See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, 

His ſtately port and princely look behold. Fairf. 

Their port was more than human, as they ſtood ; 
I took it for a fairy viſion : 

Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the raiabow live. Milton. 

Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 
By inward virtue, not external port ; 

And find whom juſtly to prefer above 
The man vn whom my judgment plac'd my 2 
ry .n, 

A proud man is ſo far from making himſelf 
great by his haughty and contemptuous p2rt, that 
he is uſually puniſhed with neglect for it. Celler. 

Thy plumy creſt 

Nods horrible, with more terrifick pot 

Thou walk'ſt, and ſeem'ſt already in the _ 
"bil:ps. 

To Pon Tr. v. a. [ forto, Lat. porter, Fr.] 10 
carry in form. 

Th' angelick ſquadron bright 

Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'niag in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With por ted ſpears, Mikon's Par, Loft. 

Polk TABLE. adj. 3 Lat.] 

1. Manageable by the hand. 

2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 
in his boſom, without alarming the eye or envy of 
the world. South, 

3- Such as is tranſported or carried from one 
place to another. 

Moſt other portable commodities decay quickly 


in their uſe ; but money is by flower degrees re- 


moved from, or brought into the free commerce 
of any country, than the greateſt part of other 
merchandize. Locke. 
4. Sufferable ; ſupportable. 
How light and portable my pains ſeem now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the 


king bow. Shok. King Lear. 
All theſe are portable 
With other graces weigh't. Shak, /p. Macteth. 


Po'xTABLBNESS. 1. /. [from por table.] The 


quality of being portable. 

Po x TAGE. u. /. L portage, Fr.] 

1. The price of carriage. 

He had reaſon to do, gaining thereby the charge 
of portage. ell. 

2. [From p.] Porthole. 

Lend the eye 2 terrible aſpect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon. Shak. Heur 

Po/rTAL. . ſ. | portail, Fr. portellay Hal. 
gate; the arch under which the gate opens. 

King Richard doth appear, 

As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, 
From out the fiery portal of the eaſt. Sha. 
Though I ſhould run 

To thoſe diſcloſing portals of the ſun ; 
And walk his way, until his horſes ſteep 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 
He through heav'n, 
That open'd wide her blazing mn led 
To God's eternal houſe, direct the way. Miltan. 
The ſick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden. 
The portal conſiſts of 2 compoſite order un- 
known to the ancients. Addi ſan on Italy. 
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Poraver. . % [from porter, Fr.] Airy 

mien; port; demceanour. : 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, 

That ſeem'd to be a woman of great worth, - 

And by her ſtately prtaxc: born of heay'aly birth, 

Spenſer. 

Your loves, : 

Thinking upon his ſeryices, took from you 

The apprehenſion of his preſent porrance 

Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Sha., 

 PorTA'ss. n. . | ſometimes called partuir, ard 

by Charcer portboſe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. 
In his hand his orf ſtill he bare, 

That much was worn, but therein little red; 

For of devotion he had little care. Spon r., 
An old prieſt always read in his prra/s mumpſi- 

mus domine for ſumpſimus; whereot when he 

was admoniſhed, he ſaid that he now had ute d 

mumpſimus thirty years, and would not leave his 

old mumpſimus for their new ſumpfimus. Cam. 
PoxTcvu'tLiS.) nf. Cc, Fr. quati 
Po'kTCLUSE., \ porta clauſa.j A fort of ma- 

chine like a harrow, hung over the gates of a 

city, to be let down to Keep out an enemy. 

Over it a fair portcullis hung, 

Which to the gate directly did incline, 

With comely compaſs and compacture ſtrong, 

Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 

Speer. 

The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate 3 

ſo well, that the poricullis and gate were broken, 

and entry opened into the city. Hays. ard. 
She the huge porecil/is high up drew, 

Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs 

Cou'd once have mov'd. Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls - 

His force ſuſtain, the torn perten, falls, Dexb. 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 

fence as a parteullis againſt the iniportunity of 


the enemy. | We. 
The gates are opened, the partei Crawn ; 

And deluges of armies from the town 

Come pouring in. Dr yer. 


To PoxTcvu'LL1s. 2. a. [from the noun.] To 
bar ; to ſhut up. : 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 


Doubly porte with my teeth and lips. Shatey. 
To PORTE'ND. v. a. | portendo, Lat.] To fore- 


token; to foreſhow as omens. 

As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorteth 
to prevent portended calamities. Hooker. 

Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will? Shak, 

A moiſt and a cool ſummer ps: t2nd+th a hard 
winter. lacan Nat. II. 

True er of mine eyes, 
Much better ſeems this viſion, and more 
Of peaceful days por tendi, than thoſe two paſt. 
Millan. 
True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 
And when they fail, tend approaching fate. Ro. 
The ruin of the ſtate in the deftruction of the 
church, is not only portend:d as its fign, but al ſo 
inferred from it as its cauſe. South. 

PorTE'x510N. 8. /. from portend.] The act of 
foretokening. Not in uſe. 

Although the red comets do carry the perten fons 
of Mars, the brightly white ſhould be of the in- 
fluence of Venus. Bros. 

PORTE'/NT. ». /. anten, Lat.] Omen of 
ill ; prodigy foretokenmg miſery. 

O, what potent, are theſe ? 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it. Slate. Hom yTIV. 

My lofs by dire portents the god foretold ; 

Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Drydix. 

PorTE'STOUS, adj. | partentoſus, Latin; from. 
portent. | 

1. Foretokening ill; omenous. 

They are p:1ten2%5 things 
Uato the climate, that they point at. 
This prt-rt55 figure | 
Comes armed through our watch ſo like the {ins 
That was. Shakeſpeare's Herde 

Every unwonted meteor is p2rterious, and tome. 

divine prognoſtick. K Can 
5 Y 2 2 


Shale paare 
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2. Monſtrous; prodigious; wonderful in an 
Ml ſenſe. 

Overlay 
With this portenteus bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 

No beaſt of more porteutous ſize 
K the Hercinian foreſt lies. Roſcommon. 

Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious 
exceptions from cur common nature, as ſo many 
Prata animals, like the ſtrange unnatural pro- 
guctions of Africa. South, 

The petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming 
to town; at the leaſt a touch of your pen will 
make it contract itſelf, and by that means oblige 
ſcveral who are terrificd or aſtoniſhed at this por- 
11345 NOVENY, Addiſon. 

FORTER. a. /. Fortier. Fr. from por ta, Lat. a 
gate. | 

1. One that has the charge of the gate. 

Hos ter, remember what 1 give in charge, 

And, when you've ſo hs Brie the keys to me. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

Arm all my houſehold prefently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day. B Jenn. 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his po: ter, and his fiſh- 
monger, to keep the keys of his gates, and furnith 
the Kitchen, Arbuthnct. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meſ- 
ſages. 5 

A fav'rite porter with his maſter vie, 

Pe brib'd as often, and as often lie. Pepe. 

3. [ Hos teur, Fr. from pe, Lat. to carry.] One 
vr ho carries burthens for hire. 

It is with Kings ſometimes as with er, whoſe 
packs may joſtle one againtt the other, yet remain 
404d friends ill. ; Howel. 

By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man 
u ho bears burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a 
Fate? Watts, 

Po'RTERAGE. #. ſ. [from porter. ] Money paid 
for carriage. | 

Po'xTESSE. x. ſ. A breviary. See POR T Ass. 

Po'kTGLAYE. fe [porter and gluve, Fr. and 
Erſe.] A ſword-bearer. Ainfeverth. 

Po'&TGRAVE. I . f. [ Porta, Latin, and grave, 

gents Teut. a keeper. | The keeper 
of a gate. Obſolete. 

Po'xi#0LEs. 1. . [from port and .] Holes 
cut like windows in a ſhip's fides where the guns 
are placed. 

Pu'xT1CO, x. f. | porticus, Lat. portico, Italian; 
gartique, Fr.] A covered walk; a piazza. 

Thetr rich wealth bettow 
On ſome expenſive airy po1 tico z 
Where ſafe from ſhowers they may be horne in 
Kate, 
And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait. Dr. 

PO'RTION. . J. { portion, Fr. por tio, Lat. 

1. A part. 

Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a 
Fortin is heard of him ? 7 5b xxvi. 14. 

Like favour find the Iriſh, with like fate, 
Advanc'c to be a portion of our Rate. Wll:r. 

In baitles won, fort:me a part did ctaim. 

And ſoldiers have their p tie in the fame. A. 

1 hoſe great portiam or fragments fell into the 
abyſs; ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another, 

. s Burnet. 

Pirithous no ſmall porttzn of the war 
Preſs d on, and ſhook his lange. Dryden 

2. A pat aſſigned; an allotment ; a dividend. 

Her- their pris'n ordain'd and portion ſet. Mitt, 

Shou'd you no honey vow to taſte, 

But what the maſter- bees have plac'd 

In compaſs of their cells, how ſmall 

Afri to your thare would fall? Waiter, 
Of words they ſeldom know more than the 
gramraatical cenſtruction, unleſs they are born 

with a poctical genius, which is a rare portion 
amoneft them. ; Dryden, 

As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of 

their po tim of happineſ, they begin to mo it. 

gebe. 

When he conſiders the temptations of poverty 

and riches, and how fatally it will affect his hap- 

pineſs to be overcome by them, he will Join with 

Agur in petitioning God for the ſafe p21 tion of a 
moderate convenience. | Ropers. 
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One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with 
5 very ſmall gti of abilities Swift. 
3. Fart of an inheritance given to a child; a for- 
tune. X 5 
Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, and war, 
Portion, of toil, and legacies of care. Pro. 
4. A wife's fortune. 
To Pol x TOR. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To divide; to parcel. 
The gods who por 11vn ut 
The lots of princes as of private men, 
Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. 
Rowe. 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
And tion to his tribes the wide domain. 
2. To endow with a fortune. 
Him porticn'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who xeſt. I e. 
Polk T ION KA. ». /. [from portion. | One that 
divides. | | 
Pon TLIxESS. nf. [from prrtly.] Dignity of 
mien; grandeur of demeanour. 
Such pride his praife, ſuch tlie his honour, 
That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner, 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenſer. 
When ſubſtanti-Ineſs combineth with delig t- 
ſulneſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, ſeemlineſs with por 7- 
luce, and currantneſs with ſtayednefs, how can the 
language ſound other than moſt full of ſweetneſs. 
,amdin's Remains, 


Pope. 


Po'xTLY. adj. [from p21t.] 
1. Grand of mien. 
Rudely thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's deſire, 
In finding fault with her too p, %% pride. Sporyer. 
Your Argoſies with partly fail, | 
Like ſigniors and rich hurghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers, Shakeſpeare, 
A goodly, Pil man and a corpulent ; of a 
cheerful look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble 
carriage. Shakjſpeare. 
A poly prince, and goodly to the fight, 
He icem'd a ſon of Anak for his heigit. Drydin. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling. : 
Our l:ouſe little deſerves 
The ſcourge of greatuets to be uſed on it; 
And that ſame greatneſs too, which our own hands 
Have help'd to make fo poily. SHA p. Her. IV. 
Po'rRTMAN, n. . [pat and man} Au inhabi- 
tant or burgeſs, as thois of the cinque ports. ici. 
Pox INA “NT EAU. mn. ſ. [ portmanteau, Er-] A 
cheſt or bag in which clothes are carried. 
I defired him to cariy one of my portmntraus-; 
but he laug ied, and bid another do it. Spifator, 


Po/rTorss. „. . In ſea language, a ſhip is 
ſaid to ride a pri, when ſhe rides with her 
yards ſtruck down to the deck. Did. 

Po'kTRAIT. . ſ. [Portrait, Fr.] A pictures 
drawn after the life. ; 

As this idea of perfection is of little uſe in .- 
traits, ox the reſemblances of particular perſons, ſo 
neither is it in the characters of comedy and tra- 
gedy, which are always to be drawn with ſome 
ſpecks of frailty, ſuch as they have been deicribed 
in hiſtory. Dryden's Daft 7 oy. 

The figure of his body was ſtrong, proportion- 
able, beautiful ; and were his picture well drawn, 
it muſt deſerve the praiſe given to the portrait; of 
Raphael. I'rior. 

If a portrait-painter is deſirous to raiſe and im- 
prove his ſubject, he has no other means than by 
pproaching it to a general idea; he leaves out all 
the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, and 
changes the drefs from a temporary faſhion to one 
more permanent, wlich has annexed to it no ideas 
of meanneſs, from its being familiar to us. 

Reynolds. 

In potraitt, the grace, and, we may add, the 
tkeneſs, confiſts more in taking the general air, 
than in obſerving the exact ſimilitude of every fea- 
| ture. . Reynolds. 

ToPo'tTRAIT. v. a. [priraire, Fr. from the 
noun. | To draw; to portray. It is perhaps ill 
copied, and ſhould be witten in the following ex- 


aniples portray. G | 


POS 


In moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and por. 
trait not only the dainty lineaments of beauty, but 
alſo round about ſhadow the rude tlickets and 
craggy cliffs. Spenſer, 

I portrait in Arthur the image of a brave knight, 
nerfected in the twelve private moral virtues. . 

Spenſer. 
Po R TRAITURE. *. . [ portraiture, Fr. fe 
pot re] Picture ; painted reſemblance. 
y the image of my cauſe 1 ſee 
The poartraitar- of his. Shokeſ. Haml-t, 
Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream, 
Wave at his wings an airy ſtream 
Of lively par tranure difplay'd 
Softly on my eye-lids laid, Milton, 
Herein was alſo the paultm of a hart. 
Brown, 

This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn with- 

out flattery. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
| Her wry-mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay' d the fates her confeffors endure. Popes 

He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a 
perfect orator, Pukr on Learning. 

To PORTRAY. 2. a. [ por trait, Fr.] 

1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. 

The earl of Warwick's ragged ſta is ye! to be 
ſeen portrayed in many places of their church 


* 


{teeple. Carew, 
Take a tile, and ſo portray upon it the city Jeru- 
ſalem. Til. 


Our Phenix queen was there partraycd too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take fo right. Dryden. 
2. To adorn with pictui es. 
Shields 
Various, with boaſtful argument pr tray'd. Millan. 
Po'kTKESS. n. /. | from porter. } A female guar- 
dian of a gate. Tamt'rix. 
The pere, of hell-gate reply'd. Milian. 
The ſhoes put on, our faithful porzreſs 
Admits us in to ſtorm the fortrets ; 
While like a cat with waluuts ſhod, 
Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep the trod. Swift's . 
Po'aw1GLE&. 2. /. A tadpole or young frog not 


yet fully ſhaped. 


That black and round ſubſtance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail ta 
be diſcernible, and at laſt to become that which 
the ancients call gyrinus, we a par wig /- or tadpole. 

Frown's Fuls, Errars. 
it 


Po'ty. adj. [ prroux, Fr. from pore. ] Full of pores. 
To the court arriv'd, th' admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of e tone, Dryden. 


To POSE. . a. | from poſe, an old word 
lignifying heavineſs or Rupefaction. gepoſe, Sax. 
S 7 4 
: 1, To puzzle : to gravel; to put to a ſtand or 

op. 

Learning was pod, philoſophy was ſet, 
Sopliiſters taken in a fiih+-r's net. Herbert, 

How God's eternal fon :huuld be man's brother, 
Po/cth his proudeſt intellectual power. Crafhaw. 

The only remaining queſtioa to me I contels is 
a p2/ing one. Hammond. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I ſha!b 
give inſtances of our intele&tual biindneſs, not 
that I deſign to i them with thoſe common enig- 
mas of magnetiſm. Glanville, 

Particularly in learning languages, there is !eatt 
occaſion for ing of chiliren. Locke on Educatione 

2. To appoſe; 10 interrogate. % 

She in the preſence of others p2/ed and ſifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very 
duke of York or no. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Fos ux. 1. J. [from paſe. ] One that aſketh quei- 
tions to try capacities; an examiner. 

ie that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; 
hut let his queſtions not be troubleſome, for that 
is fit for i P. Bacon, 

Po's1TEv. di. | pts, Lat.] It has the appear- 
ance of a participle preter. but it has no verb.] 
Placed; ranged. 

That the principle that ſet on work theſe or- 
gans is nothing elte but the modification of matter, 
or the natural mution thereof thus, or thus pofted 
or diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falte. alts 


} Po's1T108, . J. [ Pian, Fr. poſitic, Lat.] 
1. Stat 


POS 


1. State of being placed; ſituation. 

Iron having ſtood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by the help of a cork balanced 
in water, where it may have a free mobility, wil 
bewray a kind of inquietude till it attain the tormer 

tion. Wotton. 

They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by the 
excellence of ſoil, the poſition of mountains, and 
the frequency of ſtreams. Temple. 

Since no one ſees all, and we have different proſ- 
pects of the ſame thing, according to our different 
fo/tions to it, it is not iucongruous to try whether 
another may not have notions that eſcaped * 

Ae. 

By varying the poſition of my eye, and moving it 
nearer to or farther from the direct beam of the 
ſun's light, the colour of the ſun's reflected light 
conſtantly varied upon the ſpeculum as it did upon 
my eye. Newton's tic. 

Place ourſelves in ſuch a pyſi-n toward the ob- 
jeR, or place the object in ſuch ap/:1-n toward our 
eye, as may give us the cleareſt reprefeatation of it; 
for a different pion greatly alters the appearance 
of bodies. Muti, Logick. 

2. Principle laid down. 

Of any ottence or fin therein committed againſt 
God, with what conſcience can ye accuſe us, when 


your own p9gfitions are, that the things we obſerve } 


ſhould every one of them be dearer unto us than 
ten thouſand lives. Hookvr. 

Let nut the proof of any p+/i:ions depend on the 
Plaus that follow, but always on thoſe which go 
before. | Waits. 

3. Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the p- 
tion of the antecedent unto the of the conſe- 
quent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent. B-own. 

4. [In grammar. ] The ſtate of a vowel placed 
before two con ſonants, as pimpxs; or a double 
conſonant, as ax. 

Pos“ TIONAL. ad. | from pyſition. Reſpecting 
poſition. 

The leaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked up- 
wards or downwards, performing their operations 
by purge or vomit ; as old wives ſtill do preach, is a 
ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto plants poſitional ope- 
rat ions. Froꝛun' V 1 g E rrour s, 

POSITIVE. adj. { poſitivis, Lat. poſtif, Fr.] 

1. Not negative; capable of being atfirmed ; 
real ; abſolute. 

The power or bloſſom is a po/irive good, although 
the remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a 
comparative good. Bacon. 

It is well and truly faid in ſchools, in fin there is 
nothing p:/tive; but it is a want of that which 
ought to be, or ſubſiſt, partly in the nature of man, 
and partly in the actions of nature. Perkins. 

Hardneſs carries ſomewhat more of p, in it 
than impenetrability, which is negative; and is per- 
haps more a conſequence of ſolidity, than ſolidity 
ſelf, Locke. 

Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered 
as one thing, is ative; and fo not only ſimple ideas 
and ſubſtances, but modes alſo are p2/iz:zve beings, 
though the parts, of which they conſiit, are very 
often relative one to another. .ocke. 

2. Abſolute; particular; dtrect; not implied. 

As for pyſititve words, that be would not bear 
arms againſt king Edward's ſon ; though the words 
ſeem calm, yet it was a plain and direct over-rul. 
ing of the king's title. ; 

3- Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions with 
confidence ; ſtubborn in opinion. 

I am ſometimes doubting, when I might be /- 
tive, and ſometimes confident out of ſeaſon. 

Rymer, 

Some py/1ive perſiſting fops we know, 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
But you, with pleaſure, own your errors paſt, 
And make each day a critick on the laſt. Pope. 

4. Settled by arbitrary appemtment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univer- 
fally ; that which is p2ſitive, not ſo. Houker. 


Although no laws but py/ſiriv- be mutable, yet 
all are not mutable which be pofitir's ; poſitive las 
are either permanent or elſe changeable, accurd- 


Bacon, | 


POS 
ing as the matter itſelf is, concerning which they 
were made. Hoker, 

The law is called poſirve, which is not inbred, 
imprinted, or infuſed, into the heart of man, by 
nature or grace; but is impoſed by an external 
mandate of a lawgiver, having authority to com- 
mand. White, 

Laws are but pyſitive ; love's pow'r we ſee, 

Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. Dryden. 
$: Having the power to enact any law. 

Not to conſent to the enacting of fuch a law, 
which has no view beſides the general good, unleſs 
another law ſhall at the ſame time paſs, with no 
other view but that of advancing the power of 
one party alone ; what is this but to claim a pit 
voice, as well as a negative ? 
a 6 Certain; affured : as, he was poſitive as to the 
act, 

Po's1TrvELY. adv. | from poſitive.) 

1. Abſolutely ; by way of direct poſition. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
eſteemed good or evil comparatively, and not p9/- 
tvely or ſimply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively. 

It is impotlible that any ſucceſſive duration 
ſhould be actually and po/rtively infinite, or have 
infiaite ſuccefſions already gone and paſt. Bentley. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 

Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 

Before I poſirively ſpeak in this. Shakeſp. Kich, III. 

It was abſolutely certain, that this part was poſi- 
trvely yours, and could not poutlibly be written by 
any other. Drayton. 

4. Peremptorily ; in ſtrong terms. 

I would atk any man, that has but once read 
the bible, whether the whole tenor of the divine 
law does not poſitively require humility and meek- 
nefs to all men. Spratt. 

Po's1T1vtxEss. #. ſ. [from poſitive.] 

1. Acualneſs : not mere negation. 

The pofitiveneſs of fins of commiſſion lies both in 
the habitude of the will and in the executed act 
too; whereas the pof1iwencſs of fins of omiſſion is 
in the habitude of the will only. Norris. 

2. Peremptorineſs ; confidence. 

This peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a 
magiſterialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a 
pun [5 in relating matters of fact; in the one 
we impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the 
other on their faith. Gov. of the Tongue, 

Pos1TYviTY. 1. /. [ from poſitiveneſs.] Peremp- 
torineſs; confidence. A low word. 

Courage and pottivity are never more neceſſary 
than on ſuch an occaſion ; but it is good to join 
{ome argument with them of real and convincing 
force, and tet it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Hatts. 

Po's1 TURE. n. ſ. | poſitura, Lat.] The manner 
in which any thing is placed. 

Suppoting the p2ſiture of the party's hand who 
did throw the dice, and ſuppoting all other things, 
which did concur to the production of that caſt, 
to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Brambdll. 

Po'sxEeT. u. 7. from 6afſinet, Fr. Sbinxer.] A 
little baſon ; a porringer; a ſkillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of ſilver 
and tin in equal quantity, and alſo whether it yield 
no ſolidneſs more than fiiver ; and again, whether 
it will endure the ordinary fire, which belongeth 
to chatfing-diſhes, poſucts, and ſuch other ſilver 
vetlels. Bacon, 

POSSE. . ſ. Latin. ] An armed power; from 
poſe _— the power of the ſhires. A low 
word, 

The poſe comitatiis, the power of the whole 
county is legally committed unto him. Bacen, 

As if the patlion that rules, were the ſheriff of 
the place, and came ctf with all the pe, the un- 
derſtanding is ſeized. Locke. 

To POSSE'SS. v. a. pat, Lat. prfſſeder, Fr.] 

1. To have as an owner; to be maſter of; to 
enjoy or occupy actually. 

She will not let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
| Record a giſt. 
Here in the court, of all he dies d, 
Unto his ſon. Shake/p. Mer cb. of Venice. 
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2. To ſeize; to obtain. a 
_ The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke; - 
intending to poſſeſs a hill called Under-Eſke. Hayw. 

3. To give poſſefſion or command of any thing; 
to make maſter of. It has of before that which is 
potletted ; ſometimes anciently with, | 

Is he yet poſſeft, 
How much you would ? 
Ay, ay, three thouſand dueats. Shakeſpeare. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be po: d with tome ftore of crowns, Shak. 

This poſſes us of the moſt valuable blefling of 
human lite, friendſhip. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Seem i to thee ſufficiently poſcfed 

Of happineſs or not, who am alone 

From all eternity Milton's Par. Loft. 
I hope to poſſe/; chymiſts and corpuſcularians of 
the advantages to each party, by confederacy be- 
tween then. Bey li. 

The intent of this fable is to poſſeſs us of a juſt 
ſenſe of the vanity of theſe craving appetites. 

L'Eftrange. 

Whole houſes, of their whole deſires p, 

Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt. Dryden, 
Of fortune's favour long e , 
He was with one fair daughter only bleſs d. 

We poſ.Sed ourſelves of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of 
France in Italy. Audiſon. 

Endowed with the greateſt perfections of na- 
ture, and p of all the advantages of exter- 
nal condition, Solomon could not find happineis. 

Pur. 

4. To fill with ſomething fixed. 

It is of unſpeakable advantage to polo our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words and actions at ſome laud- 
able end. Addijons - 

Thoſe, under the great officers, know every 
little caſe that is before the great man, and i 
they are pgſſcycd with honeſt minds, will conſider 
poverty as a recommendation. Audi ſon. 

5. To have power over, as an unclean ſpirit. 

Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt ; 

For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are p Roſcoe.” 

Inſpir'd within, and yet p2/:þ'4 without. Ce 

I think, that the man is 2 d. Swift. 

6. To affect by inteſtine power. 1 

He's fe with greatneſs, . 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf-· breath. Shake/. Tei. and C. 

Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, 

Which ſhail p:ſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſpeare. - 
Y with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 
Shak-/1 Ca + 
What fury, O ſon, wy 
Poſſ hes thee, to heud that mortal dart ä 
Againſt thy father's head? Miln' Paradis L f. 

With the rage of all their race pgoſ7f, 

Stung to the ſoul the brothers ſlart from reſt. 
Pepe. - 

Poss x'sstOx. #. . { poſſeſſion, Fr. poſſi ffio, Lat. 

1. The ſtate of owning or having in one's own 
hands or power ; property. ; 

He ſhall inherit her, and his generation ſhall 
hold her in en. Eeclq. iv. 16. 

In pen ſuch, not only of riglit, 

T call you. Milton 

2. The thing poſſeſſed. 

Do nothing to loſe the beſt poſſeſſion of life, that 
of honour and truth. T enipic. - 

A man has no right over ayother's life, by his 
having a property in land and pyfſo//tznr. Lacks.” - 

3. Madnets cauſed by the internal opera of - 
an unclean ſpirit, 

To PosSE'$510N, v. 4. To inveſt with property. 
Obſolete. 

Sundry more gentlemen this lutle hundred poſ- 
feticth and poſrſroreth, Coane. 

Po3$3#'5510NEK. z. . [from poſſ, n.] Maſter ; - 
one that has the power or property of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old 


freemen and te, the ns had 
conquered. Sidxey. 
PUu's5 85) 
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Pearl julep. 
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Po'ssr$$1vE. adj. [u, Lat.] Having 


poſſeſſion. 


FossEssOoRx. adj. [Dir, Fr. from /.. 
Having poſſeſſion. 

This he detains from the ivy much againſt 
his will; for he ſhould be the true Y lord 
thereof. Hoxwel: 


Passr'ssorvR. »n, f. [poſe for, Lat. Tur, Fr.) 


Owner; maſter ; proprietor, 


Thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſe/hr. Milton, 
A conſiderable difterence lies between the ho- 
nour of men for natural and acquired excellencies 
and divine graces, that thoſe having more of hu- 
an nature in them, the honour doth more di- 
ly redound to the per of them. Stilling fleet. 
*Twas the intereſt of thoſe, who thirſted after 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy, to repreſent the p-/- 
[rs in as vile colours as they could. At. Summe. 
Think of the happineſs of the prophets and 
-apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, who are now rejoic- 
ing in the preſence of God, and ſee themſelves 
2e{ors of eternal glory. Lav. 
Po'ssET. n. /. [pſca, Lat.] Milk curdled with 
wine or any acid. 
We'll have a poſt at the latter end of a ſea-coal 
fire. Shakeſpeare. 
In came the bridemaids with the pt, 
The bridegroom eat in ſpight. Sucking. 
I allowed him medicated broths, t ale and 
H en. n's S 299. 
A ſparing diet did her health atfure ; 
Or ſick, a pepper t was her cure. Dr yds. 
The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with 
Het drink, in which althea roots arc boiled. 
Floyer on the Humours, 
Increaſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the 
too great uſe of fleſh meats, by gruels and poſe? 
drink. h buthinot. 
Jo Po'ss ET. v. a. [from the 2 To turn; 
to curdle : as milk with acids. Not uſed. 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral gates and alhes of the body ; 
And, with a ſudden vigour it doth 22. 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood. eg. Haml-t. 
Pos$1B1'LITY. n. .. {poſſibili:e, Fr.] The power 
- being in any manner; the ſtate of being poſſi- 
ble. 
There is no let, but that as often as thoſe books 
are read, and need ſo requireth, the ſtile of their 
eitterences may expreſiy be mentioned to bar even 
all p:Nivzlity of error. Hooker, 
Brother, ſpeak with pſſibi/itics, 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. Sh. 
When we have for the proof of any thing ſome 
of the higheſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe it is 
nut the ſuggeſtion of a mere poſſibility that the thing 


| may be otherwiſe, that ought to be any ſufficient 


cauſe of doubting. Wilkins. 
Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and 
emly in the number of paſſisilities; and conſequent- 
ly could have nothing to recommend him to 
Chriſt's affection. Sguth. 
A bare poſſibility, that a thing may be or not be, 
is no juſt cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or 
not. Tilkt/on. 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this imita- 
bility, ſo are the bie, of being. Norris. 
Example not only teaches vs our duty, but con- 
vinces us of the poy/ibility of our imitation. Rogers. 
POSSIBLE. adj. pit, Fr. pft ih, Lot.” 
Having the power to he or to be done; not con- 
trary to the nature of things. 
Admit all theſe impoſiibilities and great abſur- 
dities to be p {//4/- and convenient Mi giſte. 
With men this is impoſſible, but with God all 
things are p2/ſitl:, Mat. xix. 26. 
All things are pn to him that believeth. Ma. 
Firm we ſubſiſt, but he to ſwerve. A1. 
He muſt not ſtay within doors, for fear the 
hou'e ſhould fall upon him, for that is e nor 
muſt he go out, leſt the next man that meets him 
Mould Kill him, for that is alſo poſſible, Wilkins, 
It will ſcarce ſeem p-/fivle, that God ſhould en- 


—  — — e —— — 


ſcumſcribed by laws. 


POS 

rave principles in men's minds in words of un- 
certain ſignĩſication. ocke. 
Set a plcaſure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty viſibly prepared to'take vengeance, and 
tell whether it he 2/57: for pcople wantonly to 
offend againſt the law. i Loxke. 

Po's31BLY. adv. from prſib/-. ] 
r. By any power really exiſtnig. ö 
Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not 
only comprehend whatſoever may he caſily kaown 
to belong to the duty of all men, but even what- 
ſoever may p2//ibly be known to de of that _ 
Ce. 
Can we pH his love deſert? Milton. 

2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. 
Poſſibly he might be found in the hands of the 
earl of Eſſex, but he would be dead firſt. CIarend 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bac 
ſovereign, who might p2/;*/y have been a good 
one, had he been inveſted with an-authority cir- 
Addiſon. 


POST. ». ſ. Ce, Fr. rquis poſitis curſor, ] 


1. A haſty metſenger; à courier who comes 
and goes at ſtated times; commonly a letter car- 
rier. 


In certain places there be always freſh / to 
carry that farther which is brought unto them by 
the other. bun. 

Thee-T'll rake up, the po? unſanRified 
Of murth'rous lechers. Shak: ſp. King Lear. 
I fear my Julia wou!d not deign my lines, 

Receiviag them by ſuch 2 worthleſs 7255 Shak-ſp. 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or 
a h out of the wav. Ben Jonjon's Di ſcor. 

I ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulneſs, 
which I ſhould not care to hazard by the common 
PRs . 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. This 
is the ſenſe in which it is taken, but the expreſ- 
ſion ſeems elliptical to ride poſt, is to ride as a poſt, 


ſor to 1ide in the manner of a poſt; courir en paſte; 


whence Shk-ſpcare, to ride in poſt. 

I brought my maſter news 1 death, 
And then in p he came from Mantua 
To this ſame monument. Shak:ſp. Romeo and Tulict, 

Sent from Media po to Egypt. ilton. 

He who rides pj: through an unknown coun- 
try, cannot diſtinguiſh the ſituation of 7 

rYyary., 
; 3. [Po, Fr. from , Lat.] Situation; 
eat. 

The waters riſe every where upon the ſurface 
of the earth; which new p, when they had 
once ſeized on, they would never quit. Burner. 

4. Military ſtation. 

See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the % 

Dryden, 
As I watch'd the gates, 
Lodg'd on my h, a herald is arriv'd 
From Cæſar's camp. Addiſm's Cato. 

Whatever ſpirit careleſs of his charge 
His t neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel ſnarp vengeance. Pope. 

Each of tte Grecian captains he repreſents con- 
quering a ſingle Trojan, while Diomed encounters 


nis diſtinct %, he only is drawn fighting in every 
quarter. | Pepe. 
Place; employment; office. 
very man has his 2, affigned to him, and in 
that ſtation he is well, if he can but think himſelf 


Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, 
nor fearful men into af that requires reſolution. 
UC Eftrange. 
Without letters a man can never be qualified for 
any conſiderable pF in the camp; for courage and 
corporal force, unleſs joined with conduct, the 
uſual eflects of contemplation, is no more fit t. 
command than a tempeſt. Callier 
While you, my lord the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's publick /s retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addiſon. 


plore ; 
% here for help, ſeek there their followers. 


þ 


two at once z and when they are engaged, each in 


ſo. L' Fftrange. | 


Certain laws, by ſuff'rers thought unjuſt, 
Deny'd all p, of profit or of truſt. Pope. 


| 


| POS 
Many theuſands there are, who determine the 
juſtice or madneſs of national adminiſtrations, 
whom neither God nor men ever qualified for ſuch 
a pi of judgment. Watt:; 
6. [ Poſii;, Lat.] A piece of timber ſet ereR. 
The blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two ſide poſs 
and upper 2 of the houſe. Fx. xl. 7. 
Fir trees, cypreſſes and cedars being, by a kind 
of natural rigour, inflexible downwards, are 
thereby fitteſt for % or pillars. Motion. Architec, 
I of is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a 
ſwift meil2nger. Wattss Lopick, 
To Pos r. 5. v. | pfter, Fr. from the noun.] To 
travel with ſpecd. i 
I poſted day and night to meet you. Ste earc. 
Will you preſently take horſe with him, 
And with all ſpeed p with him tow'rds the 
North? p Shad. ſpeare. 
Paſ ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, 
Shew hin this letter. Shak:ſpeare's K. Lear. 
Moſt wicked fj.ced, to 5 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets. Shakeſp, 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, im- 


Daniel, 

The Turkiſh meſſenger preſently took horſe, 
which was there in readineſs for him, and ped 
towards Conſtantinople with as much ſpeed as he 
could. Rxollis. 

Themiſtocles made Xerxes pot apace out of 
Greece, by giving out that the Grecians had a pur- 
poſe to break his bridge of ſhips athwart the Hel- 
leſpont. Bacon's IN,. 

Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, ; 

And e ver land and ocean without reſt. Mr, 

With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day ; 

At other times we reign by night alone, 

And p2/i»g through the ſkies purſue the moon. 

Dryden. 

No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſ- 
2ſteem; I ſee the reader already uneaſy at this 
part of Virgil, counting the pages, and Ping to 
the AEneis. . alſh, 

This only object of my real care, 

In ſome few poſſirg fatal hours is hurl'd 

From wealth, from pow'r, from love and from 

the world. Prior, 

To Pos r. v. a. 

1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their 
votes, were, by poſting their names, expoſed to the 
popular calumny and fury. King Charles, 

On pain of being pd to your ſorrow, 

Fail not, at four, to meet me. Granville, 
2. [Pefler, Fr.] To place; to ſtation ; to fix. 
The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuboru'd before, 

Stood ready p d at the poſtern door. Dryd-n, 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his 

enquiry into any ſciences, puts himſelf on that 

fide, and py: himſelf in a party, which he will not 
quit till he be beaten our. Loet. 

When a man is ed in the ſtation of a mini- 
ſter, he is ſure, beſide the natural fatigue of it, 
to incur the eavy of ſome, and the diſpleaſure of 
others. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3- To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe from 
one book into another. A term common among 
inerchants. 

You have not pgfcd your books theſe ten years; 
how ſhould a man Keep his affairs even at this 
rate? Arlul mt. 
4. To delay. Obſolete. 

1 have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 

Nor p;//ed off their ſuits with flow delays ; 

Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me? 

Shake /proves 

Po's TAGE. n. ſ. [from .] Money paid for 
conveyance of a letter. 

Fifty pounds for the h of a letter! to ſend 
by the church, is the deareſt road in Cn 

vue. 

Po's TR. n. ſ. [poſt and key.] Coutler; boy 

hat rides poſt. : 

This genius came thither in the ſhape of a 24 
Soy, and cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tat! I 

0 
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PAS 
To PosTDATE. b. a. LA, after, Lat. and date.) 


To date later than the real time. 

Pos Tpitu'vias. adj. Cy and dilwvian, Lat. 
Poſteriour tothe flood. 

Take a view of the peffdiluvian ſtate of this our 
N how it hath ſtood for theſe laſt four thou- 
and years. Woodward. 

Pos To1t.u/vias. n. /. | poſt and dilut i an, Lat. | 
One that lived ſince the flood. 

The antidiluvians lived a thouſand years; and 
as for the age of the py//dilavrins for ſome centu- 
ries, the annals of Phaznicia, Egypt and China, 
agree witli the tenor of the ſacred hiſtory. Grew. 

Pos TER. „. . {from pofte | A courier ; one 
that travels haſtly. % 

Weird ſiſters hand in hand, 

Poſters of the ſea and land, 

Thus do go about. Shakcſp. Macbeth. 

POSTERIOR. adj. [| poſterior, Lat. prſtericur, 
Er. 
. Happening after; placed after; following. 

Where the anterior budy giveth way, as faſt as 
the pater icy cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the 
motion never ſo great. Bacon. 

No care was taken to have this matter remedi- 
ed by the explanatory articles psſterier to the re- 
port. Alddijon. 

Heſiod was pr/-riar to Homer. Broome. 

This orderly diſpoſition of things includes the 
ideas of prior, * and firpultaneous. Mut,. 

2. Backward. 

And now had fame's g ior trumpet blown, 
Ard all the nations ſummon'd. Pope. 

Pos TE x1oks. n. [( p/*crioray Lat.] The hinder 


8. 
770 raiſe one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, 
is as vain as that of Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind 
from the poſteriors of a dead ais. Swift, 

Pos TER1to/RITY. n. . | prſteriorite, Fr. from 
te leriu.] The ſtate of being after; oppoſite to 

rigrity. 

Although the condition of ſex and poftertority of 
ci eatiou might extenuate the error of a woman, 
yet it was inexcuſable in the man. Brown's . Er. 

There muſt be a poſteriority in time of every com- 
pounded body, to theſe more ſimple bodies out of 
which it is conſtituted, HIHHale's Origin of Mantnd. 

Pos T&#r1TY. n. ,. [ pfecrite Fr. poſteritas, Lat. 
Succeeding generations; deſcendants ; oppoſed to 
enc:ſlors, 
It was ſaid, 

It ſhould not Nand in thy p/ecrity 3 
But that myſelf ſhould be the father 
Of many Kings. * Macbeth 

Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead 

Fofterity await for wretched years. Shak:ſpeare. 

Faſterity inſorm'd by thee might know. Milian. 

Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to poferity, and+ 
ſpoken of through all future ages. Sm ili idge. 

To tlé urhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 
Heav'n gives poſterity t avenge the deed. Pope. 

They were fallible, they were men; but if 
paſtr ity, fallible as they, grow bold and daring, 
where the other would have trembled, let them 
look to it. Water land, 

Po'sT ERN. t. f. [ poterne, Fr. poſterne, Dutch; 
janua poſtict, Latin.] A ſmall gate; a little door. 
Ere dawaing light 
Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy pe took his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy'd. Spenſer. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poſtern by the abby wall. Shakeſpeare. 

By broken bywayes did I inward pats, 

And in that window made a p:yfern wide. Fairfax. 

Theſe iſſued into the b:ſe court through a privy 
Peſten, and ſharply viſited the ailailants with hal- 
berds. Hay. 1d. 

Great Britain hath had by his m jeſty a ſtrong 
addition; the poſe n, by which we were ſo often 
entered and ſurpriſed, is now made up. Ratagh. 

The conſcious pricft, who was ſuborn'd before, 

Stood ready poſted at the po/fcrn door. Dryd-n 
If the neri es, which are the conduits to convey 
them from witix-ut to the audience in the. brain, 


PAS. 


they have no poſtern to be admitted 
ways to bring themſelves into view. 

A private paſlers opens to my gardens, 
Through which the beauteous captive might re- 

move. 

Pos TEexX'tSTENCE, =. . C and exifence.] 
ture exiſtence. 

As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
women from the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome 
of the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the vici- 
ous part of the human ſpecies from a notion of the 


no other 
3 


Ne. 
Fu- 


ſoul's prſtexi/tence. Addiſon. 
Pos THA'CKNEY. . .. | poſt and backrey.] Hired 
poſthorſes. 


Eſpying the Frengh ambaſſador with the king's 
coach attending him, made them balk the beaten 
road and teach poſthackneys to leap hedges. Het. 

Pos THA'STE. . . [f/f and baiffe.] Haſte 
like that of a courier. 

This is 
The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this poſtbaſte and romage in the land. Sh. 
The duke 
Requires vour haſte, p27 appearance, 
Ev'n on the iuſt int. Shat«ſprare's Othello. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, 
though not in py/*5ufe. Hakevill on Providence. 

Pos Tas E. . J. | pſt and barſe.] A horſe ſta- 
tioned for the uſe of couriers. 

He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were 
getting freſh /i, for him. Sic. y. 

He cannot live, I hope, and muſt not die, 

Till George be pack d with poſtbor/e up to heav'n. 
Shb-ſpeare. 

Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every fide and 
taken priſoner, and by Horses conveyed with all 
ſpeed to Conſtantinople, 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 

Po's THouSE. . /. | poſt and houſe. } Poſt office; 
houſe where letters are taken and diſpatched. 

An officer at the py/ſ#bouſe in London places every 
letter he takes in, in the box belonging to the 
proper road. Watts. 

Po's THUMous. adj. | poſtbumus, Lat. poſibume, 
Fr.] Done, had, or publithed after one's death. 

In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, 
how juſt ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a 
great or blameleſs reputation, he muſt, with re- 
gard to his bum, character, content himſelf 
with ſuch a conſideration 2s induced the famous 
Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his 
ſoul to God, and his budy to the earth, to leave 
his fame to foreign nations, . Addiſon. 

Po's Tick. adj. [ poſticus, Lat.] Backward. 

The po/fick and backward poſition of the femi- 
nine parts in quadrupeds, can hardly admit the ſub- 
ſtitution of maſculine generation. Frown's Ful. Er. 

PO/STIL. =. /. Lille, Fr. paſilla, Lat.] Gloſs; 
marginal notes. 

To Po's TIL. v. a. | from the noun.] To gloſs; 
to illuſtrate with marginal notes. 

I have ſeen a book of account of Empſon's, that 
had the king's hand almoſt to every leaf by-way of 
ſigning, and was in ſome places poſtilled in the 
margin with the king's hand. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Po's T1L LER. #. /. | from poſi]. One who gloſ- 
ſes or illuſtrates with marginal notes. 

It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, 
commonly delivered by Hillers aud commentators. 

Brown, 

Hence you phantaſtick p9/iflers in ſong, 

My text defeats your art, ties nature's tongue. 
Clavelind. 

Pos T1'LIoN. #. /. | prftillon, French. ] 

r. One who guides the firſt pair of a ſet of fix 
horſes in à coach. 

Let the poſtilion nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be ſet. 

A young hatchelor of arts came to town re- 
commended to a chaplain's 3 but none be- 
ing vacant, modeſtly accepted of that of 2 

4 aller. 


2. One who guides a poſt chaiſe. | 
Pos TLIMYS10US, adj. | poſiiloninium, Lat.] Done 
or contrived ſubſequently. 


Le io Lifordered, as not to perform their functions, 


The reaſon. why men are. ſo ſhort and weak in 


PAS 


governing, is, becauſe moſt things fall out to then 
accidentally, and come not into any compliance 
with their pre- conceiv'd ends, but are forced to 
comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things - 
as they fall out, by E alter applications of 
them to their purpoſes. South's Sermons. 

Po's TMASTER. u. ſ. C and miſter.) One who - 
has charge of publick conveyance of letters. 

I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne 
Page, and tis a pH boy. Sh. M. H of W. 

Without this letter, as he believes that happy 
revolution had never been effected, he prays to be 
made p2/?m/tcr general. Spectator. 

Po'sTMASTEK-GENERAL. . ſ. He who pre- 
ſides over the poſt or letter- carriers. 

Pos TMERYvulax. adj. ¶Hmeridianut, Latin. } 
Being in the afternoon. 


f2imeridian ſleep. 


Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of 
Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
Pos rorrick. . , | poſt and office.] Office 


whe letters are delivered to the poſt; a puſt-= 
houſe. 

If you don't ſend to me now and then, the pH- 
ec will think me of no conſequence ; for I have 
no correſpondent but you. Gay to Swift, 


| 


in carefully. 


fone the one thing neceſſary. 
to. 
pe, p ned to this. 


paragraph 


If you are ſent to the poſloffice with a letter, put ic 
A 


it. 


To Pos rox. v. a. | prſipono, Latin; p pe 


French.] 


1. To put off; to delay. 

You would gene me to another reign, - ; 
Till when you are content to be unjuſt. Dryden, 
The moſt trifting amuſement is ſutfered to . 
Rogers. 


2. To ſet in value below ſomething elſe : with 


All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be 
Locke on Education, 
o'sTSCK1PT. . . | pot and ſcriptum, Lat.] The 
added to the end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private 


opinion ; and therefore is willing his propoſals 

ſhould with freedom be examined: thus I under--- 

ſtand his pofſcripe. 
One 


Lacke. . 


„When he wrote a letter, would put that 


which was molt material in the pofſcr ipt. Bac. . 


The following letter I ſhall give my reader at 


length, without either preface or poſtſcript. 


Addiſon. . 
Your ſaying that I ought to have writ a p- 


ſeripe to Gay's, makes me not content to write leſs 
than a whole letter. Pope. 
To POSTULATE. v: a. | p flub, Lat. poſtuecr, . 
Fr.] To beg or aſſume without proof. 
They moſt powerfully magnify God, who, not 
from poſtulated and precarious inferences, entreat a 
courteous aſſent, but from experiments and un- 


deniable effects. 


treated maxims, but from undeni 


racity of hitu that reports it. 
Po'sTULATORY. ad, [from pH. 


h 


Brown. 


Po's TULATE. . f. [ p Plulatumy Lat] Poſition +, 


ſuppoſed.or aſſumed without proot. 


This we ſhall induce not from paul tes and in- 
e principles. 
Bram, - 


Some have caſt all their learning into the method . 


of mathematicians, under theorems, problems, and 
Prflulates. 


Watts. . 
Pos TULa/TION. . /. | poſſulun, Lat. poſtultion, , 


Fr. from po/tulate.} The act of ſuppoſing without 
proof; gratuitous aſſumption. 


A ſecond p:#21xtion to elicit my aſſent, is the ve- 
Hales Orig. Aa. 


1. Afſaming without proof. 


2. Aﬀfumed without proof. 
Whoever ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porta, 
and ſtrictly obſerve how vegetable realities are 
forced into animal repreſentatiora, may perceive - 
Cowley. | the ſemblance is but.pa3jcslatory. 


Brown.-. 
P1571 RE. a. }. use, Fr. prftura, Lat.] 
1. Place ; ſituatiem; diſpoſition with regard to - 


ſomething elte. 


Altiiough theſe ſtudi-s are not ſo pleaſing as . 


contemptations phyſical or mathematical, yet they 
recotmpenſs with the excePency of their u'e in re- 
Lotion to man, and his nobleſt pours and Ration in 

this workl a Nate of xegulated ſovicty. 


44 
According ; 


ditions of life, are diſplayed with great ſimplicity. 


the direction of the chirurgeons. Brot. 


the hands of a kind of poſſuromaſter. 
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Accordirg to the pure of our 2ffairs in the laſt 
empaigzn, tins prince could kave turned the ba- 
Jance on cither ſide. Aludiſan. 

2. Voluntary caliocatior. of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. 

tHo farts, 
Then lays his Anyer on his temple; ſtrait 
Springs out into taſt gait; then ſtops again, 
Strikes bis brexft hard, and then anon he caſts 
His evcs againtt the moon, in moſt ſtrange p/tures, 
Shak ſora re. 

Where there are affections of reverence, there 
will be heel of reverence. South, 

1% ef of a portick figure is the deſcription 
of his heroes in the performance of ſuch or ſuch 
au action. Dryd ”. 

In the meaneſt marble ſtatue, one ſees the faces, 
Funes, airs and drels of thoſe that lived ſo many 
ages before us. Addiſon. 

2. State; diſpoſition. 

The lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtle, before he 
had put it into the good prſfure he intended. CI. 

I am 4 the ſame point and pure I was, when 
they rced me to leave Whitehall, Xing Charl:s. 

In this abject ps{w- have ye ſworn 
T' adore the conouerer. Milian. 

The {ever} rh of his devout foul in all con- 


Atterbury. 

To Pos vr. . a. [from the noun. | To put 
in zny particular place or diſpoſition. 

He was raw with pſi ing himſelf according to 


The gallfins are ſo poſmrcd, as to move from back 
$0 belle and e contra. Grew, 

POSTUL.ATUAM. . J. [Latin.] Poſition aſ- 
ſumed without proof. ; 

Calumnies often refuted, are the prſfulatums of 
ſcribblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt 
principles. Addiſon. 

Po's TUREMASTER» u. ſ. ure and maſicr.] 
One who teaches or practiſes artificial contortions 
of the body. 

When the ſtudents have accompliſhed them- 
ſelves in this part, they are to be delivered uito 
Speclutor. 
Po's v. u. ſ. ſ contracted from por/y. ] 

1. A motto on a ring. 

A paltry ring, 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe % was, 
Le cutler's poetry; 
Love me ana leave me not. Shakeſ. Merch, of Fen, 

You have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge 
pon; I ſhould a ſoon expect to fee a critick on 
epi of a ring, as on the inſcription of a medal. 

Addijnn. 

2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown deriva- 
tion. 

With ſtore of vermeil roſes, 

To veck their bridegroom s t. Spenſer, 

We make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles 
to grow among us, and wearing them for poſirs. 

| Swift. 

Po r. z. { „Fr. in all the ſenſes, and Dutch; 
Putec, Iſlandick.) 

1. A reilel in which meat is boiled on the fire, 

Tcad that under the cold ſtone 
$welter'd, venum fleeping got; 

Boil thou nrſt i“ the charmed jo. SHH Macheth, 

Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 

To their huge pts of boikng pulſe would run, 
Fell to with carer joy. | D. yden. 

2. Veſſel to hold liquids. 

Tis woman left her water ps, and went her 
VA. Jobi. 

2. Veſſel made of earth. 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl 
mixed with their clay, though it will with the clay 
hold burning, vet whenever any water comes near 
ary ſuch pts after they are burat, beth the chalk 
2nd marl will lack and ſpoil their ware. Mortimes. 

4. A ſmill cup. 

But that I think his father loves him not, 

Fe have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale. Shatrſpeare. 

Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays, 


POT 


Not knowing which was mild or ſtale. Prior. 


A ſoldier drinks his pet, and then offers pay- 

ment. wif. 

5s. To ge Por. To be deſtroyed or devoured. 
A low phraſe. 

The theep went firſt to pot, the goats next, and 
after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together, L' Ejtranyge. 

John's ready money went into the lawyers poc- 
kets ; then ſonn began to borrow money upon the 
bank itock, now and then a farm went to pt. . 

To Por. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. 

Ported towl and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 

That crc the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryd:n. 

2. To .ncloſe in pots of earth. 

t tnem in natural, not forced earth; a layer 
of fich mould beneath, and about this natural 
eurth to nouriſh the nbres, but not ſo as to touch 
the bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, maſt and other ſeeds may be kept well, 
by being barrelled or e up with moiſt ſand, 

Nortimer, 

PO'TABLE. adj. | petabl, Fr. potabilis, Lat. | 
Such as may be drank ; drinkable. 

Thou beſt of gold are worſt of gold, 

Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
I'reſerving life in med'cine priable. Shakeſpeare. 

Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above 
the high water mark, and ſink it as deep as the 
low water mark: and as the tide cometh in, it 
will fi!l with water freſh and potable, Pacon's N. II. 

Rizers run potable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

The {aid pte/ 7; gold ſhould be endued with a 
capacity of being agglutinated and aſſimilated to 
the innate heat. Ho vey, 

Where ſolar beams 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads 
Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted low'rs 
Uſeful in pit. les. Philips. 

Pu'TABLENESS. n. |. [from potallc.] Drinka- 
bleneſs. 

Por AO ER. . ſ. [from prttage.] A porringer. 

An Indian diſh or ,., made of the bark of 
a tree, with the ſides aud rim ſewed together after 
the manner of twiggen- Work. Grew's Muſeum. 

PoTra/rGo. u. ſ. A Weſt Indian pickle. 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potarygo, champignons, cavarre? Arg. 

Por As M. n. . pA, Fr.] 

Potofh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline 
ſalt, made by burning from vegetables : we have 
five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe. 1. The German 
potaſh, ſold under the name of pearlaſhes. 2. The 
Spaniſh called barilia, made by burning a ſpecies 
of kali, which the Spaniards ſow. 3. The home- 
made pt, made from fern. 4. The Swediſh, 
and 5. Ruilian Kinds, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruilian is ſtronger 
than the Swedith ; pataſb is of great uſe to the ma- 
nufacturers of ſoap and glafs, to bleachers and to 
dyers ; the Rullian potaſh is greatly preferable. 

Hill. 

Cheſhire rock-ſalt, with a little nitre, allum 
and p9to/Þ, is the flux uſed for the running of the 
plate-glaſs. Wadward. 

PoTAa'T10N. . . | potatio, Latin.] 

1. Drinking bout. 

2. Draught. 

Roderigo, 
\Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide out 
To Deſdemoua, hath to night carouz'd 
{'9:«tion; pottle deep. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

z. Species of drink. 

If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human prin- 
ciple I would teach them, ſhon!d be to fortwear | 
thin potatians, and to addict themſelves to ſack. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Por To. . . [T ſuppoſe an American word. | 
An eſculent root. 

The red and white potatoes are the moſt com- 
mon eſculent -roots now in uſe, and were origi- 
nally brought from Virginia into Europe. Miter, 

On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 


Upuu two diſtant pots of ale, 


| And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine, Hall:r. 


POT 


The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
neſs upon butter-milk and potatces. Swift, 

Leek to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iriſh ſwains pctaz22 is the chear ; | 
Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind ; 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind; 

While ſhe love; turmps, butter 1 Il deſpiſe ; 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal,” nor potatce prize. Gy, 

Po'/Ty3ELL1LD. adj. | px and belly.] Having a 
ſwoln paunch. 

Po'1BELLY, 2. / | pot and beily.] A ſwelling 
pauuch. 

He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal 
and a #-bclly, Arbutimt ard 1 f 4 

To Poren. v. a. [ pacher, Fr. to thruſt out the 
eyes as with the thumb.] 

1. To thruſt; to puſh. 

Where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword ; II. at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. . Cor iaſ mm. 

2 [ Pocher, Fr.] To poach ; to boil ſlightly, It 
is commonly written po. 

In great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a 
ſpare diet, as panadoes or a priced egg; this much 
availing to prevent inflemmation. , Surg, 

PoTcomra'xtox. . . A fellow drinker; a 
good fellow at carouſals. 

Po“ TEN CV. u. . | prtentia, Lat.) 

I. Power; influence ; authority. 

Now arriving 
At place of p:tency and ſway of th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould till malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourlelves. Shakeſp.Co ig ra. 

Thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our pov. cr, 

M hich nor our nature nor our place can bear, 
Our p ?.:cy made good. Slade prare, 

By what name ſhall we call ſuch-an one, as ex- 
ceedeth God in potency, Ralergt; Hf, of the IF orld.. 

2. Efficacy; ftrength. 

Uſe can matter the devil, or throw him out 
With wond'rous priency. Shak. fpeare's Il umi. 

PO'TENT. adj. | patent. Lat. 

1. Powerful; forcible ; ſtrong ; efficacious, 

There is nothing more contagious than ſome 
kinds of harmony : than ſome nuthing more ſtrong 
and potent unto good. Hooker, 

I do believe, 
Induc'd by tent circumſtances, that 
You are mine enemy. Shakpear,”s Herry VIII. 
Here's another - 
More patent than the firſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

One would wonder how, from 10 differing pre- 
miſles, they ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, were 
it not that the conſpiration of intereſt were too 
potent for the diverſity of judgment. Decay of Piety. 

When by command , 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 


Over the fea; the ſea his rod obeys. Alton. 
Verſes are the patent charms we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Waller. 


The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon 
ſuch potent grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſ- 
obedience. Scut h. 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and 
ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſs with- 
out any reſiſtance or diminution of their force, 
and yet ſo potent as to turn a magnetic needle 
through the glaſs. Newton's Opticks. 

The chemical preparations are more vigorous 
and goent in their effects than the galenical. Hater. 

Cy clop, ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 
Nor drain this goblet potent to digeſt. Pope. 

2. Having great authority or dominion : as, Pe- 
tent monarchs. 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry havock, Kings ! back to the ſtained field, 
You equal pant, fiery kindled ſpirits! Shakeſp. 

Po'TEXTATE. . . | putentat, Fr.] Monarch; 
prince ; ſovereign, 

Kings and mightieſt potentates muſt die. Sate. 

Theſe defences are but compliments, ; 
To dally with contining potentates. _— 


POT 


Al obey'd the ſuperior voice 
Of their great potente for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in get 
on. 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and 
Pentates, but above the higheſt of the celeſtial 
hierarchy. 
Each ge, as weary fear, or firengrh, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighboue's bounds 
Invades. Pliltps. 
Por#'xT14L. adj. | potence:l, Fr. potentialtr, La. | 
1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 
This potential and imaginary materia prima can- 
got exiſt without form. Ralcigh's Hiſt. of the Har id. 
2. Having the effect without the external actual 
property. 
The magnifico is much beloy'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's Shak: [peare's Othelh. 
The cautery is either actual or putential, Mark. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but 
indyreth not the potential calidity of many waters. 
Brown. 
2. Efficacious; powerful. Not in uſe. 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and pctential ſpurs 
To make thee ſeeł it. Shak-[prare. 
4. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting the 
pollibility of doing any action. 8. 
Por EN TIN LI Tv. . /. ¶ from preextial.] Poſſibi- 
lity ; not actuality. ; 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte him- 
felf did like, but it had in its own Op 4 all 
thoſe taſtes and diſpoſitions eminently. aybr. 
God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without po- 
textiality and matter, the priuciple of motion, the 
calle of nature. Stilling fleet. 
The true notion of a ſoul's eternity 1s this, that 
the future moments of its duration can never be 
all paſt and preſent ; but ſtill there will be a futu- 
rity and petentiality of more for ever and ever. Bent. 
PoT#'xTIALLY. adv. | from 2 
t. In power or poſſibility ; not in act, or poſi- 
tively. 
This duration of human ſouls is only potential) 


infinite ; for their eternity conſiſts only in an end- po 


leſs capacity of continuance without ever ceaſing 
to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can never be ex- 
hauſted, or all of it be palt or preſent ; but their 
duration can never be poſitively and actually eter- 
nal, becauſe it is moſt manifeſt, that no moment 
can ever be affigned, wherein it ſhall be true, that 
ſuch a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained an infinite 
duration. Bentley. 

2. In efficacy; not in actuality. 

They ſhonld tell us, whether only that be 
taken out of ſcripture which is actually and parti- 
cularly there ſet down, or elſe that alſo which the 
general principles and rules of ſcripture potent::{ly 
contain. Heoker. 

Biackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife 
that has cut ſour apples, if the juice, though both 
actually and prientia/ly cold, be not quickly wiped 
off. Boyle on Colaurs. 

Por ENA LY. adv. [rom pctent.] Powerfully ; 
forcibly. 

You're n oppos'd ; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Shak-jpeare's Henry VIII. 

Metals are hardened by often heating and 
quenching ; for cold worketh moſt pee upon 
Beat precedent. Bacon 

Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menſtruum, 
will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, and 
others diſſolved not only in aquafortis, but in ſpi- 
rit of vinegar. Boyle. 

Po TE WT X ESS. n. f. [from ent.] Powerful- 
neſs; might; power. 

Por. n. . ¶ by miſtake or corruption uſed 
for Pegs] A gun which makes a ſmall ſmart 
Dole. 


0 


An author, thus who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 
When firſt in print, you fee him dread 
Each potgun levell'd at his head. Steif? Aijcel. 


4 
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PoTHAN'GER: 7. . [pot and banger. } Hook or 


Boyle. | 


.POT 


branch on which the pot is hung over the 
nre. 

Po'THECARY. . . [eyntrafted by prommcia- 
tion and poetical convenience from apothecary ; 
| apathecar us, from ogethica, Lat.] One who com- 
pounds and ſells phyſick. . 

Modern 'p#hecar ie, twught the art 
By doctor's bills to play the doctor's part, 

Hold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
Þreſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Po. 

Po'THER, x. /. | This word is of double ortho- 
graphy and uncertain etymology : it is ſome- 
times written podder, ſometimes pu, and is 
derived by Junta from foudre, thunder, French, 
by Skinner from peutcren or peteren, Dutch, to 
make or dig; and more probably by a ſecond 

1. Buſtle ; tumult ; flutter. 


A low word. 
Such a pother, 


As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were crept inte bis human pow'rs, 
And gave him graceful poſture. Shakeſp. Corio. 
Some hold the one, and ſome the other, 
But howſoe'er they make a pather. Hadibras, 
What a pother has been here with Wood and 


thought from poudre, Fr. duſt. 


his braſs, 
Who would modeſtly make a few halfpennies 
paſs? Swift. 


"Tis yet in vain to keep a 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 
I always ſpeak well of thee, 

Thou always ſpeak'ſt ill of me; 

Yet after all our noiſe and aber, 

The world believes nor one nor tother, Cur 4. 

2. Suffocating cloud. This juttifics the deriva- 
tion from poudvre. 

He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pe. Drayton, 

To Vo'THER. v. ns To make a bluſtering inef- 
fectual effort. 

To Po'THER, v. 4. To turmoil; to puzzle. 

He that loves reading and writing, yet finds 
certain ſeaſons wherein thoſe things have no re- 
liſh, only paabers and wearies himſelf to no pur- 
ſe, Locke. 
Po'THERB, 2. J. ¶ pot and herb.] An herb fit for 
the pot 

Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a potberb, 
bid the drawer bring in t'other half pint. Tatler, 

Egypt baſer than the beaſts they worſhip ; 
Below their per gods that grow in gardens. Dry. 

Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potber bs af. 
ford an excellent nouriſhment 3 amongſt thoſe 
are the cole or cabbage kind. Arbuthnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad ; if boiled, 


they become putherbs: and ſome of thoſe plants, 


which are potherbs in one family, are ſalland in 
another. Watts. 
Polt MOR. . f. [pot and book. ] 
| 1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 
2. Ill formed or ſcrawled letters or characters. 
Let me fee her Arabian pathooks. Drydun. 
Po“ r iox. n. .. | potion, Fr. p, Latin.} A 
draught ; commonly a phyſical draught. 
For taſtes in the taking of a portion or pills, the 
head and neck ſhake. Bacm's Natural Iliſary. 
The earl was by nature of ſo indifferent a taſte, 
that he would ſtop in the midſt of any phyſical 
potion, and after he had licked his lips, would 
drink off the rett. Wotton. 
Moſt do taſte through fond temperate thirſt, 
Soon as the potion works, their human coutenance, 
Th' exprefs reſemblance of the gods, is chang'd 
into ſome brutiſh form of wolf or bear. Millan. 
Po“ Lib. 2. . f pt and Id.] The cover of a 


P The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; 
the bottom of which ſpreads about, and gives it 
the reſemblance of a wooden purkd in country 
houſes, Der bam. 
PoTsH#/rD n. . | pot and bard; from chaerde;. 
properly u d. fragment of à broken pot. 
At this day at Gaza, they couch porſherds or veſ- 


| 


ſels of earth in their walls to gather the wind 


OV 


' from the top, and paſs it in ſpouts into rooms. 
ö Baca Natural. II „e- ut 
e on the aſhes ſits, his fate deplotes 
And with a paiſberd ſcrapes the ſwelling ſores. & 
| Whence come broken patſherds tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown: ; 
POOP they 7 aur 1 1 Fane Dey des. 
orf TAGE. . /, age, Fr. | A 
thing boiled or tad for food. eg] Fox 
| RIDG Ee. 
Jacob ſod patage, and Efau came from the fiels 
faint. , Gere #5, 
For great the man, and uſeful, without doubt, 
Who feaſons pate, or expells the gout ; 
Whole ſcience Kceps life in, and keeps death out. 
H * 


„. 
Por TER. . /. ¶patier, Fr. from pot. ] A maker 
of earthen veſſels. 
My thoughts are whirled like a ps wheel. 
Shak ſprave. 
Some preſs the plants with ſherds of parter's clay. 
Dryden. 


A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed 
with the clay. Alor timers Huſbandry. 
He like the her in a mould has caſt 

The world's great frame. Prix, 
Por rE£RN-0KkE. . / An ore, which for its 
aptneſs to vitrify, aud ſerve the potters to glaze 

their cu then veilelz, the atiners call po;tern-ore. 
Boy's. 


| 


Po'T TIN g. a. . [from . Drinking. 
L learat it in England, where they are moſt po- 
tent in putting. Shateſpemre's It helle. 
Po't Tt Wo. 1. f. [from pn.] Liquid meaſure 
containing four pints. It is ſometimes uſed licen- 
tiogtly for a tankard, or pot out of which glatles 
are filled. 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead 
drunk, ere the next porele can be filled. Shak. Orb. 
Roderigo hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep. 
The oracle of Apollo 
Here ſpeaks out of his 


Shak: jpeare. 


tles 


Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Pen Tonſon. 
PoTva'LtaxT. adj. | pt and valart.] Heated 
with courage by ſtrong drink. 
PoruLEkN T. adj. N Latin.] 
1. Pretty much in drink. Dick. 


2. Fit to drink. 

Pouch. 3. ſ. [ pache, French.] 

I. A ſmall bag; a pocket. 

Teſter I'll have in auch, hen thon ſhalt lack. 

Shakeſpeare. 

From a girdle about his waiſt, a bag or porch 
divided into two cells. Gulliva”s Travels. 

The ſpot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe be- 
gins, gives way to the force of the blood puſhiag 
outwards, as to form * or cyſt. Sharp's Sur. 

2. Applied ludicroully to a big belly or paunch. 


To Pouch. v. a. 

1. To pocket. , 

In January huſband that paecheth the grote: 
Will = up his lay, or be ſowing — To. 


2. To ſwallow. % 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, 
a long neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive 
throat to porch it, Derbam's NN feo-Thoohgy, 
z. To pout ; to hang down the lip. Ainſworth, 
Pov'/cyMov THED. adj. | pouch aud noutbed. } 
Blubberlipped. Ain) worth, 
Po'verTY. n. /. [ peevorete', French. ] ” -p 
1. Indigeace ; neceifity; want of riches. 
My men are the poorett, 
But power ty could never draw them from me. She. 
Such madneſs, as for fear ot death to die, 
Is to be poor for fear of powe'rty. Denham. 
Theſe by their ſtrict examples taught, 
How much more ſplendid virtue was than gold; 
Yet fcarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame could 
hide, 
And boaſted porerty with too much pride. Prior, 
There is ſuch a ſtate as abſolute poveriy, when 
a man is deftitute not only of the conveniencies, 
but the ſimple neceſſaries of life, being difabled 


2 acquiring them, and depending entirely on 


Neger 
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ply a poultice or cat: 


p OU 


2. Meanneſs; deſect. 

There is in all excelleneies in compoſitions a 
kind of poverty, or a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

Pov'Loavis. n ſ. A fort of ſail- cloth. Airy. 

POULT. n. /. [ prutet, Fr.] A young chicken. 

One wou'd have all things little, hence has try'd 


Turkey p:x/::, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry'd. 
King. 


| 


Pou/LTERE®&. . f. from poult.] One whole | 


trade is to ſell fowls ready for the cook. 
If thou doſt it half ſo gravely, fo majeſtically, 


- hang me up by the heels for apoultercr's hare, Shak. | 


Several natty trades, as butchers, pou/terer;, and 
fiſhmongers, are great occaſions of plagaes. Harv. 

Pou'LTiCE. ». /. 1 pate, Fr. galtis, Lat.] A ca- 
taplaſm; a ſoft mollifying application. 

Paultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the hu- 
mour apt to exhale. Þacen's Not, III,. 

If your little finger be ſore, and you think a poul- 
tice made of our vitals will give it cafe, ſpear, and 
it ſhall be done. Swift. 

To Pou'LTICE. v. a. _— thenonn.] To ap- 


laſm . 

Pou'LTIVE. A. . Fa word uſed by Templ:.] A 
poultice. 

Po lives allaged pams, but drew down the hu- 
mours, mak ing the paiſages wider, and apter to re- 
ceive them. Temple, 

Pou{LTRY. 2. ſ. Poulet. Fr. pullities, Lat.] Do- 
meſtick fowls. : 

The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy 
of all poultry. LF ftranet 0 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Than for the cock the widow'd ονẽty made. 

/ Ing den. 

Soldiers robbed a farmer of his p.{try, and made 
him wait at table, without giving tam a morfel. . 

Swift. 

POUNCE. ». f. f penzonre, Italian. Skinner, ] / 

1. The claw or taſon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, preſuming to contend 

With hardy fowl, about his able might, 
Hlis weary puxces, all in vain Goth ſpend. 

To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. 
| Spenſer. 
The new diſſembl'd eagle, now endu'd 
With beak and paunces Hercules purſn'd. Dryden. 
*T was a mean prey for a bird of his prunces, 
Atterbury, 

2. The powder of gum ſandarach, ſo called be- 
cauſe it is thrown upon a paper througli a perfo- 
rated box. 

To Pouxce. v. a. [.pmoonare, Italian.] 

1. To pierce ; to perforate. 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only 
paint, but pounce and raiſe their ſkin, that the paint- 
ing may not be taken forth, and make it into 
works. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall perfora- 
tious. 

It may be tried by incorporating coppie-daſt, by 
pruncing into the quickſilvcr. Bacon. 

2. To ſeize. with the pounces or talons. 

Pov xc ED. adj. | from pounce. ] Furniſhed with 
claws or talons. - 

From a craggy cliff, 

The royal eag'e draws his v;zorous young 

Strong paunc d. Thomjor's Spring. 

Pou'xcET-30X, 1. ſ. [ pcunce and d o. A ſmall 
box perforated. 

He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And, twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A procetboy, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe. Shake ſp. Henry TV. 

POUND. ». /. { pond, pund, Sax. from ponds, 
Latin. 

I. 1 certain weight, conſiſting in troy weight 
of twelve, in averdupois of ſixteen ounces. 

He that ſaid, that he had rather have a grain of 
fortude than a pd of wiſdom, as to the things of 
this life, ſpoke nothing but the voice of wiſdom. 

South's Sermons. 

A paund doth conſiſt of ounces, drams, gx oma 

14. 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 


2 OU 


2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the 
great duke of Tuſcany, is not worth fo little as an 
hundred thouſand pun. Peacham af Antgi. 
He gave, whilſt aught he had, and Knew no 


bounds ; 
The poor man's drachma ſtood for rich men's 
aund;. Tante. 


3. [From pin dan, Sax. ] A pinfold ; an incloſ- 
ure: a priſon in which beaſts are incloſed. 
I hurry, 
Not thinking it is levec-day, 
And find his honour in a P,, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round. Swift's Aiſ. 
To Pouxp. v. a. | puman, Sax. whence in many. 
places they uſe the word pun. | 
1. To beat; to grind as with a peſtie. 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came ruſhing with his biood. 
Dryden. 
Would'ſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall reaown 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town, 
To prund falſe weights, and ſcauty 8 
den, 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what the 
ſceks, 
With cruel blows ſhe ponds her blubber'd 
checks. Dryden. 
Shon'd their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſh, and pond to duſt the crowd 
below; 
Nar friends their friends, nor ſires their ſons 
could know. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Opaque white powder of glaſ;, ſeen through a 
microſcope, exhibits fragments pellucid and co- 
lourleſs, as che whole appeared to the naked eye 


before it was pounded. Fo Kentley, 
i 


How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick briſk cyder, with the brakes product 
wild 
Sloes pounded. ; Philips. 

Lifted peſtles brandiſhed in the air, 

Loud ftroaks with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend, 
And aromatick clouds in fpires aſcend. 
2. Toſhut up; to impriſon, as in a pound. 
We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they ſhall p us up. 
ordered John to let out the good man's ſheep 
that were p2«rded by night. Spec tutor. 
Po vx AE. . ſ. | from pound. 
1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound; a 
fum paid by the trader to the ſervant that pays the 
money, or to the perſon who procures him cuſtom- 
ers. 
In poundige and drawbacks I loſe half my _ 
wit, 
2. Payment rated by the weight of the commo- 
dity. 
Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon 
merchandizes, were collected by order of the 
board. Clarendon, 
Por/xDER. . ſ. [from prond.] 
1. The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and pownder pears. Dryden. 
2. Any perſon or thing denominated from a 
certain number of pounds: as, @ ten pounder ; a 
gun that carries a bullet of ten p;unds weight; or 
in ludicrous language a man with ten pands a 
year ; in like manner, a note or bill is called a 
twenty pounder or ten pounder, from the ſum it 
bears. 

None of theſe forty or fifty ponders may be ſuf- 
fered to marry, under the penalty of deprivation. 
| Swift, 

3- A peſtle. Ainſworth, 

Pov“ ETON. 1. . | poupde, Fr.] A puppet or 
little baby. | 

Pov“ picks. n. ſ. In cookery, a meſs of viatuals 
made of veal ſtakes and flices of bacon. Bail-y. 

To POUR. v. a. [ſuppoſed to be derived from 
the Welſh du.] '4 

1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or into 
ſome place or receptacle. 


Garth. 1 


$h, .,. ; 


POW 


water of the river, and pour it upon the dry land. 
; Exodus, iv. . 
He ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and poured 
of the blood of the grape, he pred out at the foot 
of the altar a ſweet ſmellipg ſavour unto the Moſt 
High. Ec df, l. 15. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine, and brought him to an iun. Luke. 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a foame ; 
But ſince this meſſage came, you.ſink and ſettle, 
As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Dry. 
2. To emit; to give vent to; to ſend forth; to 
let out; to ſend ina continued courſe. . 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pur my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Shut peur t. 
London doth aur out her citizens; 
The mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 
With the plebeians ſwarming. Shakeſpeare. 
As thick as hall 
Came poſt on poſt ; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his Kingdom's great detence, 
And poau'd them down before him. Shakeſpeare 
The devotion-of the heart is the tongue of the 
ſoul ; actuated and heated with love, it pours itſelf 
forth in ſupplications and prayers. Dupp.:, 
If we had groats or ſixpences current by 4h 
that wanted one third of the ſilver by the ſtandard, 
who can imagine, that our neighbours would not 
pur in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great lots of the Kingdom. Lackes 
Is it for thee the linnet powrs his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 
Pope. 
To Pour. v. u. 
1. To ſtream ; to flow. 
23. To ruſh tumultuouſly. 
If the rude throng pur on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 


Stop ſhort. Gay, 
All his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pur into the rock, 
Not one or male or female ſtay'd behind, Pope, 
A ghaſtly band of giants, 
All pawring dowur the mountains, crowd the ſhore. 


Hope, 
A gathering throng, 
Youth and white age tumultuous pour along, 
CPC 
Pov'/reR. . /. [from pur.] One that pours, 5 
Poss k. u. /. The old wore for p:aſe ; corrup- 
ted, as may ſeem, from pu//e, Sper/er. 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? 
That ſhall yonder herd groom and none other, 
Which over the p21/e hitherward doth poſt. 
Spen(:r., 
Pour. 3. /. | aſce/lus barbatus.] perf 
1. A kind of fiſh; a cod-fiſh. 
2. A Kind of bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, 
heath- cock and pouz.] Carew's Surv. of Cornwall, 
To Pour. v. u. [ outer, Fr.] 
1. To look ſullen by thruſting out ths lips. 
Like a miſbehay'd and ſullen wench, 
Thau pout i upon thy fortune and thy love. Shak, 
. He had not din'd; 9 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We pour upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shakej. Cos ialan er. 
I would adviſe my gentle readers, as they conſult 
the.god of their faces, to forbear frowning upon 
loyaliſts, and paxting at the government. Ad.;/on. 
The nurſe remained pouting, nor would ſhe touch 
a bit during the whole dinner. Arbuth. and Pepe. 
2. To ſhoot out; to hang prominent. 
The ends of the wounds muſt come over one 
andi her, with a compreſs to pres the lips equally 
down, which would otherwiſe become crude, and 
paul out with great lips. Wiſeman. 
Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, 
with a human head, hooked noſe, and pouting lips. 


den. 
PO/WDER, ». /. { padre, Fr.] 
1. Duſt; any body comminut 


And tell how many povads lus aſhes weigh, pl. | 
| 


If they will got belicye thoſe Ggns, take of the 


The 


PO W 


The calf which they had made, he burnt iv tire 
fire, and ground it to power, Eads. 
2. Gunpowder. 
The ſeditious being furniſhed with artillery, 
zb, and ſhot, battered Biſhopfgate. Haywnrd. 
As tõ the taking of a town, ther. were few con- 
querors could fignalize themſelves thut w, before 
the invention of peredsr and fortifications. a. 
3. Sweet duſt for the har. 
When th' hair is ſweet through, pride or luft, 
The gow. :+- doth forget the duſt. Herbert. 
Our hambler province is to tend the fair, 
To fave the pi from too rude a gile. Pops. 
To POWDER. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To reduce to duſt ; to communte ; to pound 
ſmall. . 
2. [ Poudrer, Fr. To ſprinkle as with duſt. 
owwder thy radiant hair, 
Which if without ſuch aſhes thou would ſt wear, 
Thou wit, to all which come to look upon, 


Wert meant for Phazbus, would'ſt be Phaeton. } 


Donne. 
In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſee'ſt 
Paw ly'd with ſtars. Milian's Paradiſe Loft. 
The powder'd footman 
Beneath lus flapping hat ſecures his hair. 

z. To ſalt ; to ſprinkle with ſalt. 

If you embowel me to day, i'It give you leave 
to powder me and eat me to-morrow. Shake/p. 

Salting of oyſters, and u, ing of meat, Keep- 
eth them from putrefaction. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

My hair I never prwuder, but my chief 

Invention is to get me powd-r*d beef. Cleveland. 

Immoderatc feeding upon powdered beef, pick- 
led meats, anchovy, and debauching with brandy, 
do inflame and acuate the blood. Harvey on Conſum 

To Po/wptx. v. . To come tumultuouſly and 
violently. A low corrupt word. 

Whilſt two companions were diſputing it at 
ſword's point, down comes a kite powdering upon 
them, and gobbets up both. L' Efirange. 

Po'wDERBOX. . 12 D poxuder and box.) A box 
in which powder for the hair is kept. 

There ſtands the toilette, 
The patch, the p-wderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 

Po'wpERHORN. n. ſ. d and born. ] A horn 
caſe in which powder is kept for guns. 

You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a pu- 
ar born, Swift. 

Po'/wDERMILL. 3. f. [powder and mill.) The 
mill in which the ingredients for gunpowder 
are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a powdermill, the win- 
dows of adjacent houſes are bent and blown out- 
wards, by the elaſtick force of the air within ex- 
erting itſelf. : Arbuthnot, 

Po'wDER-RooM. . .. [| powd:r and 109m, The 
part of a ſhip in which the gunpowder is kept. 

The flame invades the powder-r0cms, and then 
Their guns ſhoot bullets, and their veſſels men. al. 

Po/wDbEtRr-CHESTS. ». /. On board a ſhip, wood- 
en triangular cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble- 
ſtones and ſuch like materials, fet on fire when a 
ſhip is boarded by an enemy, which ſoon makes 
all clear before them. Di 

Po/wDERING=TUB. 3. . | powder and tub.] 

1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. 

When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what 
can we better conceit them to de, than ſo many 
living and walking p:wudering-tubs, and that they 
have animam ſalis More. 

2. The place in which an infected lecher is phy- 

ſicked to preſerve him from putrefaction. 

x To the ſpital go, 

And from the pow{"ring-tab of inf, 

F etch forth the 1azar kite Doll Teartheet. Shake. 
Po wok Rv. adj. | piudreaux, Fr. from der. 
Duſty ; friable. L _ 

A brown powdery ſpar, which holds iron, is 
ſe und amongſt the iron ore. MHoodward on Foſſils. 

POWER. . /. { pauvoir, Fr. | 

1. Command; authority; dominion; influence 
of greatneſs. 

If law, authority and pow'r deny not, 

It v ul go hard with poor Anthonie. Shakeſpeare. 


Gay. 


POW 


No man cauld ever have a juſt pwr ores the 

life of another, by right of property in land. 
Lack: 

Peer is no bleiling in itſelf, but when it is em- 
ployed to protect the innocent. Sift. 

2. Influence ; prevalence upon. 

f ever p 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy, 
Thea you thai! Know the wounds inviſible, 
That love's keen arrows make. Shakeſpente. 

This man hath er with him, to draw him 
fort! to his death. Baca's Hy,. 

Dejected! no, it never ſhall be ſaid, 

That fate had peru upon a Spartan foul ; 
My mind on its own centre Rands unmov'd 
And ſtable, a; the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 

3- Ability; force; reach. 

That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, 
and that which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and 
that which perfecteth his work is pow'r, I[T.ter. 

I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 

Nor ſhall be wanting aught within my prae'r, 

For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. Dr yer. 

You are ſtill living to enjoy the bleſſings of all 
the good you have performed, and many prayers 
that your power of doing generous actions may be 
as extended as your will. Dr yn. 

It is not in the porver of the moſt enlarged un- 
derſtanding, to invent one new ſimple idea in the 
mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned. 

Lock 

'Tis not in the porver of want or flavery to make 
them miterable. Addijon. 

Lough it be not in our porver to make affliction 
no attliction; yet it is in our perver to take off the 
edge of it, by a ſteady view of thoſe divine joys 
prepared for us in another late. Atterbury's Serm 

4. Strength; motive; ſorce. 

Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can art pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at 
reſt; the eifects alſo that natural bodies are able to 
produce in one another, occurring every moment 
to our ſenfes, we both theſe ways get the idea of 
praver. Locke. 

5. The moving force of an engine. 

By underſtanding the true difterence betwixt the 
weight and the pour, a man may add ſuch a ſit- 
ting ſupplement to the ſtrength of the porver, that 
it ſhall move auy conceivable weight, though it 
ſhould never ſo much exceed that force which the 
power is naturally endowed with. Wilkins. 

6. Animal ſtrength ; natural ſtrength. 

Care, not fear ; or fear not for themſelves, al- 
tered ſomething the countenances of the two lo- 
vers : but ſo as any man might perceive, was ra- 
ther an aſſembling of powers than diſmayedneſs of 
courage. Sidney, 

He died of great years, but of ſtrong health and 

Vs. Bacon's Henry VII. 

7. Faculty of the mind. 

1 was in the thought, they were not fairies, and 
yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden ſurprize 
of my powerr, drove the groſſueſs of the foppery 
into a received belief. Shakeſpeare. 

In our little world, this ſoul of ours 


ict. | Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 


Doth uſe, on divers objects, divers powrr? ; 
And fo are her effects diverſify'd. Davies. 
Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
and keep the appetites of the one in due ſubjection 
to the reaſoning powers of the other. Atterbury., 
The deſign of this ſcience is to reſcue our rea. 
ſoning power from their unhappy flavery and dar k- 
neſs. Watts. 
8. Government; right of governing: correla- 
tive to ſutjettion. | 
My labour 
Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil power, Milton, 
9. Sovereign ; potentate. 
Tis ſurpriſing to conſider with what heats the 
two powers have conteſted their title to the King- 
dom of Cyprus, that is in the hands of the Turk. 


to. One inveſted with dominion. . 
the ſun 


After the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall 


| 


Addijon en 1iaby.| 


P Q-W 
Te darkged, and the gi of the heavens fin?! Ne 
| ihaken. x M. e 


The fables turn'd forme men to flow':s, 
And others did with brutiſh forms inveſt ; 
And did of others make celeſtial p:w'rs, 
Like angels, which ſtill travel, yet ſtill reſt, Davis, 
If there's a p above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virt us. 


* 


11. Divinity. 

Merciful pour! 

Relſe un in me the curſed thoughts, that nat ure 

Gives way to in repoſe. Su. Mach 

Caft down thyſelf, and only to ſtrive to rait · 
The glory of thy Maker's ſacred name; 

Ute ail thy pow'rs, that bleſſed prw'r to praiſe, 
i. uch gives thee pow'r to be ang uſe the ſanie. 

Dax... 

With indignation, thus he broke 

His awful filence, and the pow'rs beſpoke. D.. 
Tell me, 

What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 

Theſe prefents, bribes the prw'rs to give him 

more. Dryd-n, 

12. Holt; army; military force. - 

Be, to work him the more miſchief, ſent over 
his brother Edward with a p-wey of Scots and Red- 
ſhanks into Ireland, where they got footing. Spe j 

Never ſuch a power, 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land. Shut. K. Toke. 
Who leads his porver 7 
Under whoſe government come they along ? Sb. 
My heart, dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 

Bring up tus pow'rs ; but he did long in vain. $4. 

Gazellus, upon the coming of the baſſa, valiantty 
iſſued forth with all his power, and gave him battle. 

Knolles. 

13. A large quantity : a great number. In low 
language: as, « power of thtng . Force, French. 

Po'wERABLE. adj, | trom per.] Capable of 
performing any thing. Not in uſe. | 

That you may ſee how powerable time is in alter- 
ing tongues, I will ſet down the Lord's prayer as 
it was tranſlated in ſundry ages. . 4 

Po/wERrFUL. adj, | power and full.) 

r. Inveſted with command or authority; po- 
tent. 

2. Forcible ; mighty. 

We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's lord hath power full to ſend 
Againſt us from about his throne. Milton, 

- _ IT. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his grand- 
ather's laws, met with powerful © tian from 
archbiſhop Becket. ng Fe. 
- Efficacious ; as, a poi ful medicine. 
o ERFULLY, adv, [ from powerful.] Potently ; 
mightily ; efficaciouſly ; forcibly. _ | 

The ſun and other power ſully lucid bodies dazzle 
our eyes. Boyle. 

By aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper 
years, to which a cluld muſt not aſpire, you do but 
add new force to your example, and recommend 
the action more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the goſpel, the wicked. 
neſs and impenitency of the heathen world was a 
much more excuſable thing, becauſe they had but 
very obſcure apprehenſions of thoſe things which 
urge men moſt powerfully to forſake their ſins. 

Tull, 

The grain-gold upon all the golden coaſt of 
Guinea, is diſplayed by the rains falling there with 
incredible force, paw. r//ly beating off the earth. 

. Wei don d. 

Po'wERFULNESS. ». . [from power fu/,] Power ; 
efficacy ; might; furce. . 

So much he ſtands upon the pe felt , of the 
Chriſtian religion, that he makes it beyond all the 
rules of moral philoſophy, ſtrongiy effectual to 
expel vice, and plant in men all kind of virtue. 

2 Hakewill on Providence. 
Pow IRL ESS, adj. [from porver.) Weak; im- 


I 


potent. 
Ire 


. 


| 
| 


| 


* 
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1 ge you welcome with a pow?r!eſs hand, 
hot puts full of unſtained love. Shake/. 
Po x. n. f. ¶ properly pc, which originally ſig- 

nified ſmall bags or piſtules ; of the ſame original, 
perhaps, with pawke or puech. We till uſe pock, 


for a ſingle piftule ; poccay, Sax. pochen, Dutch. ] 


. Puſtules; effloreſcencies ; exanthematous 
eruptions. It is uſed of many eruptive diſtempers. 
O! if to dance all night and dreſs all day 
Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away. 

Aſi lenn. 

2. The venereal diſeaſe. This is the ſenſe when 
it has no epithet. 

Though brought totheir ends by ſome other ap- 
parent diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been judg'd the 
foundation. 8 

Wilt thou fil ſparkle in the box, 

Can thou forget thy age and pox ? Dor fer. 

Pov. u. . ſapprya, Span. appuy, poids, F r.] A 
ropedancer's poll. 

T2 PozZ E. v. a. To puzzle. See Pos k and 


Aerosk. 
And ſay you ſo? then I ſhall Pa you quickly. 
EY | Shakeſpeare. 


Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not 
that I deſign to re them with thoſe common 
enigmas of magnetiſm, fluxes and refluxes. Glunv. 

Pra'cTICARLE, adj. [ pra vicabli, Fr.] 

1. Performable ; feaſible ; capable to be prac- 
tiſed. 

This falls ont for want of examining what is 
prafticable and what not, and for want again of 


meaſuring our force and capacity with our deſign. 


L. Eftranee. 
An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs 
of nature, figuring a more practicable virtue to us, 


than was done by the ancients. Dryden. 
This is a praicab!: degree of chriſtian magnani- 
mity. | Aiterbur y. 


Some phyſicians have thought, that if it were 
pramiiable to Keep the humours of the body in an 
exact balance of each with its oppoſite, it might 
be immortal; but this is impoſſible in the practice. 

Swift. 

2. Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed: as, a praclica- 
Je breach. 

PrA'eTICABLENESS. . .. [from pradicable. | 
Poſſibility to be perfor 

Pa iA . adv. [from practical le.] In 
ſeach a manner as may be performed. 

The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule prac- 
ficably applied before his eyes, can no longer be at 
a loſs how tis to be performed. Rogers. 

PrRA'CTICAL, oc. | pratticus, Lat. pratiique, 


Fr. from practicc. ] Relating to action; not merely | 


ſpeculative. 

The image of God was no leſs reſplendent in 
man's protical underſtanding ; namely, that ſtore- 
houſe of the ſoul, in which are treaſured up the 
rules of action and the ſeeds of morality. South, 

Religion camprehends the knowledge of its 
principles, and a ſuitable life and practice; the 
firſt, being ſpeculative, may be called knowledge ; 
and the latter, becauſe tis prattical, wifdom. 


Tillotſon. 


PR TILL. adv. [from practical. 

1. In relation to action. | 

2. By practice; in real fact. 

I honour her, having pra&tically found her among 
the detter ſort of trees. Howel's Vocal Forefe. 

PraacTICALNESS. n. ſ. [from prafiical. | The 
quality of being practical. 

PR /CTICE. ». /. , pratique, Fr.] 

1. The habit of doing any thing. 

2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. 

Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than 
thoſe in praFice. Dryden. 

Of ſuch a ai when Ulyſſes told ; 

Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit? Tae. 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 
I'u prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Deſpite his nice fence and his active prafice. Shak. 
4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from the- 


j 


WW: min. 


PRA 
There are two functions of the foul, contem- | 
plation and rect ice, according to that general di- 
viſion of objects, foine of which only entertain our 
ſpeculations, others alſo employ our actions; ſo 
the underſtanding, with relation to theſe, is di- 
vided into ſpeculative and practick. South, 
5- Method or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 
This difeafe is beyond my pragtice; yet I have 
known thoſe which have walked in their fleep, 


7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 
| After one or two more ulcers formed in the| 
lungs, I never, I remember, in the courte of 
above forty years prartice, ſaw more than two. re- 
cover. Bl ickmnore. 

8. [Pnæx, Saxon, is cunning, ſlineſs, and thence 
prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick or fraud; latter times 


tice the ſenſe of ut. Wicked tratagem ; bad ar- 
tifice. A ſenſe not now in uſe. 

He ſought to have that by pra7ice, which he 
could not by prayer, and being allowed to viſit us, 
he uſed the opportunity of a fit time thus to deli- 
ver us. Sidney. 

With ſuſpicion of practice, the king was ſud- 
denly turned. Siducy. 

It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 

The practice and the purpoſe of the king. Shateſp. 


A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him fo near us? this needs muſt be practice; 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? S/. 
Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 
Before they come to practice, and foul practice. 
Before they grow to act. Denbum's Sophy. 
Unreaſonabte it is to expect that thoſe who li: ed | 
before the riſe and condemaation of hereſies, 
ſhould come up to every accurate form of expreſ- 
ſion, which long experience afterwards found ne- 
ceſſary, to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile 
practices, or provoking inſults of its adverſaries. 
Mater land. 
* adj. L ganling; praticus, Lat. pra- 
tique, Fr. | 
75 Relating to action; not merely theoretical. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and homied ſentences ; 
So that the act and praick part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. Shate/p, 
Whilſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, 
by mutual calumnies, forfeit the pra#ict. 
Government of the Tongue, 
True piety without ceſſation toſt 
By theories, the praick part is loſt, Denham. 
2. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify, ly ; artful. 
She uſed hath the pra7rch pain 
Of this falſe footman, cloaked with ſimpleneſs. 


Thercto his ſubtile engines he doth bend, 
His praftick wit, and tis fair filed congue, 
With thouſand other fleights. Spenſer. 
To PRA'CTISE. v. 4. Lg] pratiquer, Fr.] 
1. To do habitually, | 
Incline not my heart to practiſe wicked works 
with men that work iniquity. Pjalm cxli. 4. 
2. To do; not merely. to profeſs: as, io prac- 
tiſe law or phyſich. 
3- To uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 
At pretis'd diſtances to cringe, not fight, Mzl:. 
ToPracTISE. vn 
. To form a habit of acting in any manner. 
Will truth return unto them that praiſe in — 
Eccluſ. 
They ſhall practiſe how to live ſecure. Milton. 
Oft have we wongder'd 
How ſuch a ruling ſpirit you con'd reſtrain, 
| And pra#iſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. Muller. 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly, 
, I've prattis'd with him, 
And found a means to let the victor Knovy, 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 


3. To try artifices. 


who have died holily in their beds. Shit ſ. Mach. | pracfiſ againſt thee by poiſon. 


forgetting the original of words, applied to prac-| 


Shall we thus permit 


Spen/cr.| pragmazick meddling people. 


Addiſon. | 


PRA 


3 by =_ —_— and arts, 
promis'd Kindneſs praiſe on our hearts; - 
With expectation blow e paſſion up. 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. 
rranuilles 

4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems, 

If you there 
Did praftiſe on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queſtion. Shakejpeare's Ant and Cl, 
It thou do'ſt him any fligut diſgrace, he wilt 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Lo uſe medical methods. 
I never thought I ſhould try a new experiment, 
being inclinedto practiſe upon others, and as little 
that others ſhould pra/zi/- upon me. Temple's Mit. 
6. To exerciſe any profeiſion. 
Pxa'cTISAST. 3. . [from To prafiſe.] An 
agent. 

Here enter'd Pucele and her prafiſor:s, Shake. 
Paci ER. . . [from Topractiſe.] : 

1. One that practiſes any thing; one that does 
any thing habitually, 

We will, ia the principles of the politician, 
ſhew how little efficacy they have to advance the 
fractiſer of them to the things they aſpire to. Sons. 
2, One who preſcribed medical treatment. 
Sweet prad7i/ecr, thy phyſick I will try, 

That miniſters thine own death if I die. % care. 
I] had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the 
uſe of phyſicians, unleſs in ſonie acute diſeaſe, 
was a venture, and that their greateſt prodiſers 
practiſed leaſt upon themſelves. Temple. 
PracTrYTIONER. . ſ. [from prafiſe.] 

1. He who is engaged in the actual exerciſe of 
any art. 

The author exhort all gentlemen pracbitioners to 
exerciſe themſelves in the tranſlatory. Arbuthmr. 
I do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary 
miſtake among the clergy, but eſpecially the 
younger prattitioners. Sift, 

2. One who uſes any ſly or dangerous arts. 

There are ſome papiſtical pra&itrmers among you. 

Whit, ifte, 

3. One who does any thing habitually. 

He muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced 
pra Fitione , of theſe vices himſelf. South, 
PRACUGNITH. n. [. ¶ Latin.] Things previ- 
ouſly known in order to underſtanding ſomething 
elſe ; thus the ſtructure of the human body is one 
of the preecognita of phy ſic k. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on cer- 
tain preecognita or general maxims, called princi- 
ples, or elſe theſe are principles. Locke. 


PRAGMA'TICK. } adj. | Txoywara; pragma- 
PRAGMA'TICAL. ſ #94, Fr. Melating Z 


impertinently buſy; aſſuming buſineſs without 
leave or invitation. 
No ſham ſo groſs, but it will paſs upon a weak 
man that is pragmatical and inquiſitive. L' Eftrange. 
Common eſtimation puts an ill character upon 
Gov. of the Tongus. 
He underſtands no more of his own affairs, 
than a child; he has got a ſort of a pragmatical 
filly jade of a wife, that pretends to wh him out 
of my hands. | Arbuthrt, 
The fellow grew ſo pragmatical, that he took 
upon him the government of my whole family. 
Arbuthnot. 
Such a backwardneſs there was among good 
men to engage with an uſurping people, and prag- 
matical arabitious orators. wiſts 
They are pragmatical enough to ſtand on t 
watch tower, but who aſſigned them the poſt ? 
PracMa'TICALLY. adv, [from pragmatical.] 
Meddlingly ; impertinently. 
PRAGMA'TICALNESS. nf. | from pragmatical.] 
The quality of intermeddling without right or call. 
PRAISE. ». /. | prijs, Dutch.) 
1. Renown; commendation; fame; honous ; 
celebrity. 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte has taught 
The tongue, not made for ſpecch, to ſpeak thy 
praiſe. Milton. 
Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces ; 


Bu! 


PRA 


Rut to poor Baſſus what avails a name, 

To ſtarve on compliments and empty fame. 
2. Glorification ; tribute of gratitude ; la 
He hath put a new ſong in my mouth, even 

preije unto our God. Pſalm xl. 3. 

To God glory and praiſe. Milton. 

3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. 

Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd ; 

And 'tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryden. 
To PRAISE. v. a. | prijſen, Dutch. | 
1. To commend ; to applaud ; to celebrate. 

Will God incenfe his ire 

For ſach a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 

Rather your dauntleſs virtue? Milton. 
We prai/e not Hector, though his name we Know 

Is great in arms; tis hard to praye a foe. Dryden. 
2. To glorify in worſhip. 

The ſhepherds returned, glorify ing and prai/ing 
God for all the things that they had heard and 
ſeen. Luk:, ii. 20. 

One generation ſhall praiſe thy works to ano- 
ther, and declare thy mighty works. E, cxlv. 4. 

They — their golden harps, and hymning 

ras 

God and his works. Milton. 
Prat /sEFUL. adj, | proife and full.) Laudable ; 

commendable. Not now in uſe. 

Of whoſe high praiſe, and proiſefu/ bliſs, 
Goodneſs the pen, heaven the paper is. 

He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 

Generally i fl, fair and young, and ſkill' d in 

Louſewiferies. Chapman's tliad. 

Pra1's ER, v. ſ. [from pr ij-.] One who praiſes ; 
an applauder ; a commender. 

We men and praiſers of men ſhould remember, 
that if we have fuch excellencies, it is reaſon to 
think them excellent creatures, of whom we are. 

Sidn-y. 

Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far 
As loudeſt praifers, . . Ben TJonſon's Fpig. 

Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 
And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſſays, 

To make it good; for ſuch a praiſcr prays. Donne. 
PratsEwo/kTHY. adj. | prarſe and worthy. ] Com- 

mendable ; deſerving prate. 

The I ritonian goddeſs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 

Came down to prove the truth, and due re- 

ward : 

For her praiſ.2vc1thy workmanſhip to yield. Spes. 
Since men have left to & pr arſ-<rortby things, 

Moſt think all praiſes flatterics : but truth brings 

1 hat ſound, and that authority with her name, 

As to be rais'd by her is only fame. Ben Jon ſon. 
Firmus, who ſcized upon Egypt, was ſo far 

preiſerwortby, that he encouraged trade. Arbuthna. 

PRAMk. n. . A flat-bottomed bat. Bailey. 

To PRANCE. v. a, | pronker, Dutch, to ſet one's 
felf to ſhow. ] 

1. To ſpriug and bound in high mettle. 

Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, 

But of our kids that friſk and prance z 

Nor wars are ſeen, | 
Unleſs upon the green 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. 
Wotton. 

With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws 

near, 

Now rule thy prancing Reeds, lac'd charioteer. Gay. 
Far be the ſpirit off the chace from them, 

To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing m—_ 


ſon. 
2. To ride gallantly and oftentatiouſly. 
The horſes hoofs were broken by means of the 
prancings, the prencings of their mighty ones. Judges. 
1 fee 


den. 


Sidney. 


Th' inſulting tyrant, prancing o'er the field, 

Strow'd with Reme's citizens, and drench'd in 

ſlaughter, 

His horſes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Adi 
3- To move in a ke or ſhowy manner. 
We thould neither have meat to eat, nor manu- 

faQure to clothe ns, unleſs we could prance about 

coats of mail, or eat braſs. Sift 
To PRANK. v. a. ¶ prothen, Dutch.] To deco- 
rate; to dreſs or adjuſt to oftentation, 


PRA 


Sorne prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Spenſer, 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 
And in excefs exceeded her own might, 
In ſumptuous fire ſhe joy'd herſelf to prank, 
But of her love tao laviſh. 5 
Theſe are tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o th' common mouth ; I deſpiſe 
them : 
For they do pront them in authority 
Againſt all dds ſufferance. Shak: ſpeare. 
Your high ſelf, 
The gracious mark 0 th' land, you have obſcur'd 
With a »— wok wearing ; and me, poor lowly 
maid, 
Moſt goddefs-like prant'd up. Shakeſp. Winter's T. 
'Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks, her mind attracts my ſoul. 


I had not unlack'd my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine 


eyes, | 
Obtruding falſe rules, 2 in reaſon's garb. Mz. 
Praxk. n./. A frolick; a wild flight; a ludi- 
crous trick; a miſchievous at, A word of le- 
vity. 
Lay home to him ; 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear. 
with. Shakeſpeare. 
Such 15 thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy lewd, peſtiferous and difſentious pranks ; 
The very infaats prattle of thy pride. Shak:ſpeare. 
They cauſed the table to be covered and meat 
ſet on, which was no ſooner ſet down, than in 
came the harpies, and played their accuſtomed 
prank;. Raltigb. 
They put on their clothes, and played all thoſe 
pranks you have taken notice of, Add:;ſon's Cuurd. 
PrA'soN. u. /. [Tgww.] A leek; alloa fea weed 
as green as a leek. Bailcy. 
To PRATE. 2. ». | praten, Dutch.] To talk 
careleſly and without weight; to chatter ; to tat- 
tle ; to be loquacious ; to prattle. 
His Knowledge or {kill is in prating too much. 
er. 
Behold me, which owe 1 
A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding 
To pr ate and talk for life and honour, fore 
Who pleaſe to hear. Shakeſpeare”, Winter's Tale. 
This ſtarved juſtice hath prated to me of the 
wildneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbal-ftreet ; and every third word a lie. 
Sho keſpeme s Henry IV. 
 Aﬀter Flammock and the blackſmith had, by 
joint and ſeveral pratings, found tokens of conſent 
in the multitude, they offered themſelves to lead 
them. Bacon's IIe VII. 
Oh liſten with attentive ſight 
To what my prating eyes indite ! Clavcland. 
What nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter 
prote, 
When thou, his Knave, can'ſt talk at ſuch a 0 
ydl. 
She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, 
And made a fool preſume to prate of love. .Dryd:n. 
This is the way of the world; the deaf will 
prate of diſcords in muſick. Watts. 
PrATE. #. /. [from the verb.] Tattle ; flight 
talk ; unmeaning loquacity. 
If I talk to him; with his innocent prat-, 

He will awake my mercy, wkich lies dead. Shake. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 
Oh ! what a conflict do I feel. Denham's Sopl y. 

Pra'TER. n. /. [from prato.] An idle talker; 
a chatterer. 
When expeRation rages in my blood, 
Is this a time, thou prater? hence, be gone. 
Southern. 


Pa TIN aT. adv. [from prate.] With tittle 


.atile ; with loquacity. 
P RATIQU . 2 7 French; prattica, Ttalian. | 


ports of Italy upon a. certificate, that the-place, 
trom whence he came, is not annoyed with any 


infectious diſeaſe. Bailey. 
To PRA'TTLE. v. 3. [diminutive of pra. 


Shakeſprare. |" 


Interpret for him. 


A licence for the maſter of a ſhip to traſſick in the | 


PRA 


Tatalk lighuly; by chatter; to be trix. ally loquacivug 
prattt: 

Something too wildly, and my fath er's precepts 

I therein do forget. OO Shakefpeart's T. 

What the great ones do, the leſs will 22 of. 
Sbubeſde e. 

A French woman teaches an Engliſh girl to 

ſpeak and read French, by only prater to her. L.. 

There is not ſo much pleaſure to have a chile” 

prattls agreeably, as to reaſon well. Locke on Fd. 

His tongue, his prattling tongue, hd chang's 

him quite 

To ſooty blackneſs, from the pureſt white. d. 

A little lively ruttick, trained up in ignorance 

and prejudice, will prazele treafoa à Whole «vane 


I muſt prattl on, as afore, 
And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior 
Let credlous boys and prattling nurſes tell, 
How, if the feſtival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty from lib'ral horn ſhall ſtrow the year. ay. 
Pra'TTLE. nf. [from the verb.] Empty t. 
trifling loquacity. 
In a theatre the eyes of men 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 

Are ily bent on him that enters next, | 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shak. Reich. IT. 
Ihe bookith theorick, 

Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe - 

As maſterly as he; mere pute, without practice, 

Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Cube (la. 
The inſignificant prattle and endlets garrulity cf 

the pluloſophy of the ſchools. Gl urville. 
PzA'rTLERK. . |, [from i.) A uitlin 

talker; a 7 — BY 0 Bonny 1 n 
Poor frattler / how thon talk ' ſt. Shak: care. 

Prattler, no more, I ſay; 


ſp here, 


No room for pruitkrs there. Herbert. 
badneſs ; malignity. 
Doubt not but that fin 

Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. 

More people go tothe gibbet for want of timely 
correction, 
ture. 


tianity. S$ourh, 


ſhrimp, but larger. 


To PrRAY. v. u. Lie, Fr. pregave, Italian. ] 
1. To make petitions to heaven. 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor prey with 
you. Shen ſpeare. 
Pray for this good man and his itfu». St pte. 
Ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, . 
Except it be to pray againft thy foes. Shakeſpeare. 
I tell him, we ſhalt ſtay here-at the leaſt a+ 
month; and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may 
detain us longer. 
Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pry over him. { am. v. 14. 
Unſkilful with what worde ang, let me 
Mi lion. 
He that pray, deſpairs not; but ſad i the con- 
dition of him that cannot prey; happy are they 
that can, and do, and love to do it. Tay. G. to D. 


Ihou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, | 
And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. Dr. 


* He prais'd my courage, pray'd for my ſucceſs ; . 
He was ſo true a f:ither of his country, | 
To thank me for defenting ev'n his foes. - Dryds. 
They who add devotion to ſuch a life, muſt be 
{aid to pray as Chriſtians, but live as heathens. L π. . 
Should you pray to God for a recovery, how 
raſh would it be to accuſe God of not hearing . 


your prayers, becauſe you found your diſeaſe fill 
continue. .*. 
4. TG 


My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſelcſs - 
Harmonious peace muſt rock them all the day ; : 
PrAa'vity. n . | pravitas, Lat.] Corruption a. 


Mihon*s Paradiſe La. | 
than upon any incurable 2 of na- 
= U Ar ts 


I will ſhew how the prawny of the will could in- 
fluence the underſtanding to a diſbelief of Chriſ- - 


Prawv. v ,. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, like a 


I had praws, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar. 
Shak ſpear... 


I will buy with you, fell with you; but Iwill 


Shakiſpeare. : 


— = 2 — 
— — — — — 


— , ——— 


+a is uſed 


- tor ivs me. 


PRE 


2. To entreat ; to alk ſubmitlive!y, 
: You tall find 
A con zu'ror that will pray in nid for Ks, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. udefętare. 

Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 
The name of great Ancluſes may be known. Dy, 

3. I P«ay ; that is, I pray 404 42 fe m., is a 
Nigttly ceremoniuus form of jutraulucing a queſ- 
TON, 

Hut I pr.2y, in this mechanical formation, when 
the ferment was expanded to the extremities of 
tlic uteries, why did it not break through the re- 
ceptacle ? Bentley Sermons, 

4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 

Varna d in ſpirit, ſenſe and truth abounds ; 
Pray then what wants he? fouricore tkuuſand 


Lotung. Tepe. 


To PMA. b. 4. 

7. To ſuppl.cate; to implore ; to addreſs with 
ſubmiltive petitions. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Pe open, and his heart to pity incliac ? 

2. To ak for as a ſuppiicant, 

He that will have the benefit of this act, muſt 
pray a prohibition before a ſentence in the eccleſi- 
aldical court. e. 

3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 

Pray my colleague Antonius I may ſpeak with 

him; 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And ray him with the tribunes to come to me. B. J. 
PA ER. u. * [ pri-rey Fr.] 

1. Petition to heaven. | 

They did ſay their pray*r, and addrefſs'd them 
Ag:an to icep. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

O remember, God ! 
O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shae. 

My heart's defire and prayer to God for Iſrael 
is, that they might be ſaved. Romans, X. 1. 

Unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, whether 
zin labour or diverſion, whether they conſume our : 
time or our money, are like unreaſonable and ab- 


ſurd pray-r5, and are as truly an offence to God. 


Law. 

2. Mode of petition. | 

The ſulemn worſh'p of God and Chriſt is ne- 
glected in many congregations; and inſtead thereof, 
1: {nvigetted form and conception of extemporal 
White. 

. Practice of ſupplication. . 

Were he famous and as bold in war, 

As Le 3s fam'd for mildneſe, peace and prayer. Sb. 

4. Single formule of petition. 

He veto his deyotions on that behalf, and made 
Poſe two excellent prayers which were publiſhed 
zn:r2edintely after his death. Fell. 

Siglis now breath'd 
5 ntterable, which the ſpirit of prayer 
3:i.for'd. Milton. 

No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual 
abe in his prey; forthe greateſt ſaints have 
10mer mes ſuftered the baniſhment of the heart, 
"oetimes are ferrent, ſometimes they feel a bar- 
rewels of dcvotion; for this ſpirit comes and 
gor Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

5. Furcaty; fabmimve importunity. 

„among men is ſuppoſed a means to 
nine e perion to whom we pray; but prayer 
to God deth not change him, but fit; us to receive 
ne tings prayed for. Stilling fleet. 

PY EV BOOK. v. ſ. | proyer and book. ] Book of 


pb. ick or private devations, 


Cet a pray.:. t in your hand, : 
And ſtand between two churchmen ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy defcan*. Shak. 

I know 2ot the names or number of the family 
which boy feigus, farther than the prayerbook in- 
; Sevift. 

Pix. re, Lat.] A particle which, prefixed to 
words derived from the Latin, marks priority of 
time or rank. 

To PREACH. v. n. prædico, Lat. proſcher, Ped 
To pronounce a publick diſcourſe upon ſacre 
ſubjects, 

From that time Jeſus hegan to preach, Matt. 

Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem. Nebem. 

; | 4 : 


PRE 


It 1, evident in the apoſties proaching at ſeruſa- 
lem and elſeu here, that at the firſt propofal of 
the truth of Cluiſt to them, and the doctrine of 
repentance, whole mu'titudes received the faith, 
and came in. Hammond. 

Divinity would not paſs the yard and loom, the 
forge or an il, nor preaching be taken in as an cafier 
ſupplementary trade, by thoſe that diſliked the 
pains of their own. Decay of I'i ty. 

As he was ſent by lis father, fo were the apo- 
ſtles commillioned by kim to preach to the gentile 
world. Drei of Pity. 

The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for 
our preaching auditories, but rather the figure of 
an amphitheatre with galleries. Graun. 

To PREACH. v. a. 

1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious orations. 

The Jews of The!l.tonica had knowledge, that 
the word of God was preach d of Paul. Acls. 

He decreed to commitlionate meſſengers to 
preach this covenant to all mankind. Hammond. 
2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with ear- 
neſtneſs. 

There is not any thing publickly notified, but 


we may properly fay it is proach'd, Ho;kr, 
He oft to them preach'd 
Converfion aud repentance. Million. 


Can they preach up equality of birth, 

And tell us how we all began from earth ? Dryd. 
Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, 

A good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 

Amidſt the madneſs of th' unruly train. Dryd-n. 
PREACH. u. /. | pr:ſche, Fr. from the verb.] A 


diſcourſe; a religious oration, Not in uſe. 


This overſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully 
to term religion in that ſort exerciſed, a mere 
preach, Hooker. 
PRT ER. »n. /. | preſchenr, Fr. from preach.] 
1. One who diſcoui ſes publickly upon religious 
ſubjects. 

The Lord gave the word ; great was the com- 
pany of the prea hrs, Pſalm Ixviii. 11, 

You may hear the ſound of a preacher's voice, 
when you cannot diſtinguiſh what he ſaith. Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honeſt man, 
One of thoſe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers hear their own, Crash. 

2. One who inculcates any thing with earneſt- 
neſs and vehemence. 

No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which gives 
us the ſame train of thought, that elder people 
have tried in vain to put into our heads before. Sw. 
PrREA'CHMENT. . /. | from preach. ] A ſermon 
mentioned in contempt ; diſcourſe affectedly ſo- 
lemn. 

Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preacbment of your high deſcent ? Sha. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text. LE. 
PRE'/AMBLE. ». , {| preambul-, Fr.] Something 
previous; introduction; preface. 

How were it poſlible that the church ſhould 
any way elſe with uch eaſe and certainty provide, 
that none of her children may, as Adam, diſſemble 
that wretchedaeſs, the penitent confeſſion whereof 
is ſo neceſfary a preamite, eſpecially to common 
prayer. Hooker. 

Truth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither is 
the ſame gainſayed or croſſed, no not in thofe very 
preambles placed before certain readings, wherein 
the ſt-ps of the Latin ſervice book have been 
ſomewhat too nearly followed. Io te,. 

Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſta- 
tions with the queen, all pream!tl:s of ruin, though 
now and then he did wring out fome petty con- 
tentments. Jotton. 

This preamble to that hiſtory was not improper 
for this relation. Clarendon's | lift. of the Rebellion. 

With preambl.s fweet 
Of charming ſymphony they introduce 
Their facred ſong, and waken raptures high. NVA. 

I will not detain you with a long preamb/-, Dryd. 

ParamuuLarky, I adj. [from preambl:,] Pre- 

ap coun vious. Not in uſe, though 
not inelegant. 

He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but deſtroyeth the principle preambulas; unto all 


PRE 


lief, and puts upon us the reraateſt error from 
truth. Brow. 
PREAPPREHENSION. n. ſ. | pre and ce e. 
An opinion formed before examination. 
A conceit-not to be made out by ordinary eyes, 


ſhapes conformable to preaxppreberſion, Brew, 
PataSF. u. ſ. Preſs; crowd. Spenſer. Sen 
Patss. Obſolete. 
A ſhip into the ſacred ſeas, 
New-built, now launch we; and from out our 


ce 
Chufe two aud fifty youths. Ch. 
PTA SIX G. port. adj. Crowding. SY. 
* E'BEND. . /. [ Hrecbenda, low Latin ; prevend:, 
Fr. 
1. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 
His excellency gave the doctor a pe in St. 
Patrick's cathedral. Szeft's Miſcellanici, 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendary of 
a cathedral ; a prebendary . | 
Deans and canons, or prebmrds of cathedral! 
churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were of great 
uſe, to be of countel with the biſhop. Butt, 
Prt'sENDARY. n. ſ. [ prevendarias, Lat. | A ſti- 
pendary of a cathedral. 
To lords, to principals, to prebend niet. Ilabbard. 
I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
benden y of St. Audeon's, my gold bottle- ſcrew. Sw. 
PRECA'RIOUS. adj. | precarias, Lat. precan 2, 
Fr.] Dependent; uncertain, becauſe depending on 
the will of another; held by courteſy ; changcavic 
or alienable at the pleaſure of another. No word 
is more unſ{kilfully uſed than this with its deriva- 
tives. It is uſed for «© turn in all its ſenſes ; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on others ; 
thus there are authors who mention the precarica/ne/s 
of an account, of the weather, of a die. 
What ſubjects will precarizs Kings regard, 
A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryd x. 
Thoſe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick 
power, have no other law but the will of their 
prince, and conſequently no privileges but what 
are p eco ies. Aid: ſus. 
This little happineſs is fo very precar ion, that it 
wholly depends on the will of others. Ad. lion. 
He who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of 
youth, ſhould confider by how pre: arius a tenure 
he holds theſe advantages, that a thouſand accidents 
may before the next dawn lay all theſe glories in 
the duſt. Rogers; Ser or 
PRE SA Rtous Hv. adv. | from precarious.] Un- 
certainly by dependence; dependently; at tlie 
pleaſure of others. 
If one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, 
without the leave or licence of the other ſociety: 
nor treat or enact any thing relative to their 
own ſociety, without the leave and authority of the 
other; then is that ſociety, in a manner, diſſol ved, 
and ſubſifts precarioufly upon the mere will aud plea- 
ſure of the other. LI. 
Our ſcene precariouſſy ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation and Italian ſong : 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert the ſtage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. _ 
PrarcAKIOUSNESS. . . | from precarious.) Un- 
certainty ; dependance on others. The following 


aftords an example of the impropriety mentioned 
at the word precarious, 

Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge 
they ſpit up, which, with the precariouſne/s of the 
ſymptoms of an oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere 
lodgment of extravaſated matter, render the ope- 
ration but little advifeable. Sharp's Surgery. 
PrEcav/TION. . ſ. | precaution, Fr. from p- 
cautus, Lat.] Preſervative caution ; preventive 
meaſures. 

Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſſurances ef 
his falling in with the grand alliance, or not op- 
poſing it, they cannot be too circumſpect ard 
ſpeedy in taking their ? ations againſt any cen- 
trary reſolution. Addiſon on the War. 

To PkECAU'TION, v. a. | precauticner, French; 
from the noun.] To warm beforehand, 


By the diſgraces, diſeaſe; and beggary of hopeful 
. . yourg 


but ſuch as regarding the clouds, bchold them in 


paſſage from a book, otherwiſe elegantly written, 
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PrECEDA'NEOUS. adi. | This word is, I believe, 


miſtaken by the author for p cidumaus; pracidancus, 
Lat. cut or ſlain before. Nor is it uſed here in its 
proper ſenſe.] Previous; antecedent. 

That priority of particles of ſimple matter, in- 
flux of the heavens and preparation of matter 
might be antecedent and precedancous, not only in 
order, but in time, to their ordinary productions. 

Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 

To PrxncCE'DE. v. a. [ procedo, Latin; preceder, 
French. ] 

1. To go before in order of time. 

How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm; 


But barm precedes not fin. Milten. 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke, 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. Dryden. 


The ruin of a ſtate was generally preceded by an 
univerſal degeneracy of manners and conterapt of 
religion. | Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuſtment of 
rank. 

— rage r. . [from preceed:, Lat.] 

1. The act or ſtate of going before; priority. 

2. Something going betore; ſumething paſt. 
Not uſed. 

I do not like, but yet it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakeſpeare's Ant. ond Cliop. 

It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath toſore been ſain. 

Shek-ſpeare. 

3. Adjuſtment of place. : = 

Among the laws touching precedence in Juſtinian, 
divers are, that have not yet been ſo received every 
where by cuſtom.  Selden. 

The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, 
touching the rights of place and precedence, Hale. 

4. The foremoſt place in ceremony. 

None ſure will claim in hell 

Precedince; none, whoſe portion is ſmall 

Of preſent pain, that with ambitious mind 

Will covet more. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The royal olive accompanied him with all his 

court, and always gave him the precedency, Heu.. 

That perſon hardly will be found, 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown'd ; 

Yet if another could precedence aim, 

My fixt deſires could find no fairer aims Dy yden. 
5. Superiority. : 2 
Books will furniſh him, and give him light and 

pr ecedericy enough to go before a young follower. 

Locke. 

Being diſtracted with different defires, the next 
inquiry will be, which of them has the precedency, 
in determining the will, to the next action _ ; 

Pac DEN T. adj. [ precedent, Fr. precedens, Lat.] 
Former ; going before. 

Do it at once, 

Or thy recedent ſervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos'd. Shy. Aut. and Cleop. 
Our own ret paſſions do inſtruet us, 

What levity's in youth. Shakeſpeare; Timon. 
When you work by the imagination of another, 

it is neceffary that he, by whom you work, have 

a precedent opuiion of you, that you can do ſtrange 

things. a Bacon. 

Hippocrates, in his prognoſticks, doth make good 
obſervations of the diſeaſes that enſue upon the na- 
ture of the precedex four ſeaſons of the year. Bacon. 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be 

ecedent to the creation of man. Hale. 

Truths, abſolutely necetlary to ſalvation, are ſo 
clearly revealed, that we cannot err in them, un- 
leis we be notoriouſly wanting to ourſelves ; herein 
the fault of the judgment is reſolved into a -prece- 
dent default in the will. | South. 

PrxE/cEDeNnT. 3. ſ. [The adjective has the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable, the ſubſtantive on the 
firſt.] Any thing that is a rule or example to fu- 
ture times; any thing done before of the ſame 
hand. 

Examples ſor caſes can but direct as precedent: 
only. Heoker. 


| 


| 


41 rael. 


q 1. Value; prec;oulne 


PRE 
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The precedent was full as long a doing. 


No pow'r in Venice 
Can altar a decree eſtabliſh'l : 
'T will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an errour, by the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ſtate. Shakeſe Merch. of Venice. 

God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is not 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the 
providences of God towards other natigns ſhall be 
conformable to his dealings with the people of If- 
Tullotjon. 
uch precadents are numberleſs ; we draw 
Our right from cuſtom ; cuſtom is a law. 

Glanville, 

PrECE'DENTLY. ade. [from precedent, adj.] 
Beforehand. A 

Paetct'NTOR, . . center, Fr.] He that 
leads the choir. + Up L 

Follow this precenter of ours, in bleſſing and 
magnifying that God of all grace, and never yield- 
ing to thoſe enemies, which he died to give us 

wer to reſiſt and overcome. Hammond. 

PRE'CEPT. . /. | precepte, Fr. procceptumy Lat.] 
A rule authoritively given; a mandate; a com- 
mandmeat ; a direction, 

The cuſtom of leſſous furniſhes the very ſimpleſt 
and rudeft fort with infallible axioms and precepts 
of ſacred truth, delivered even in the very letter 
of the law of God. Hooker. 

"Tis fufficient, that painting be acknowledged 
for an art ; for it follows, that no arts are without 
their precepts. Dryden. 

A prec-pt or commandment conſiſts, and has re- 
ſpect to, ſome moral point of doctrine, vis. ſuch 
as concerns our manners, and our inward and out- 
ward good behaviour. oli. 

PxecE'e TIAL, adj. [from precept.] Conſiſting 
of precepta. A word not in uſe. 


Men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſe! turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a filken thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 

Shak-ſpeare. 

PrECE'PTIVE, adj. | preceptivus, Lat. from pre- 
cept.] Containing precepts ;” giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptiv?, the prophetick, and all 
other parts of ſacred writ, were moſt ſedulouſly, 
moſt religiouſly guarded by them. Gov. of the T. 

As the preceptiye part enjoins the moſt exact 
virtue, ſo it is moſt advantageouſly enforced by 
the promiſſory, which, in reſpect of the rewards, 
and the manner of propoſing them, is adopted to 
the ſame-end. . Decay of Picty. 

The leſſon given us here, is preceptive to us not 
to do any thing but upon due conſideration. 

- L' Eftrange. 

Pazcr/eToR, n./. | proaceptor, Lat. precepteur, 
Fr.] A teacher; a tutor. 

Paſſionate chiding carries rough language with 
it, and the names that parents and preceptors give 
children, they will not be aſhamed to beſtow on 
others. Locke. 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 

And thy prec:ptor of divine. renown. Hlackmre. 

Prect'ss10N. n. /. | from pracedo, prœceſſus, 
Lat.] The act of going before. 

PxecrNcT, . J. [ precinus, Lat.] Outward li- 
mit ; boundary. 

The main body of the ſea being one, yet within 
divers precin&s, hath divers names; fo that the ca- 
tholick church is in like fort divided into a number 
of diſtinct ſocieties. Hoo 

This is the manner of God's dealings with thoſe 
that have lived within the precinds of the church; 
they ſhall be condemned for the very want of true 
faith and repentance. Perkins, 

Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings bis 

way 
Not far off heav'n, in the precins of light. 
Directly towards the new created world. Mito. 


Pa EC NO“ ITY. . 1 Lat.] 
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PRE 
2. Any thing of high price. Not uſed in either 
enſe. 


The indix or forefinger was too naked wherete - 
commit their preciofities, and bath the tuition of 
the thumb ſcarce unto the ſecond joint. Brown. 

Barbarians ſeem to exceed them in the curioſity 
of their application of theſe pr 6cio/ftiz3. More. 

PRECTOUS. adj. | precicax, Fr. pretieſes, Lat.] 

1. Valuable ; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are moſt precgzr, ars neg- 
lected, only becauſe the value of them lieth hid. 

Heats, 

Why in that rawnefſs left your wife and children, 
Thofe preis motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shokeſpeart's Macke:). 

I never ſaw ' 
Such preci-..3 deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But begg'ry and poor luck. Sbateſp. Cynirline, 

Theſe virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 
which make it lovely and pre-isi5 in his fight, from 
whom no ſecrets are concealed. 4dd//on's Spactutor. 

2. Coitly ; of great price ; as, a precious loss. 

Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precicus bane, Milt, 

3- Worthleſs. An epithet of contempt or irony, - 

More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe preci- 
u ſaints amongtt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro · 
della Valle. Locke, - 

PxE'crovsLy. adv. [from precious. ] 

1. Valuably : to a great price. 

2. Contemptibly. In irony. 

Pax'ciovsxEss. n. /. [from precious.] Valuable- 
_ ; — ICE. 

ts pci s equalled the price of Is. Miss. 

PRE'CIPICE. 2 [preevipitium, "ge eciptre, 
Fr.] A headlong ſteep ; a fall perpendicular with- 
out gradual declivity. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 

And woo your own deſtruction. Shak. Henry VIIT. 

Where the water daſheth more againſt-the bot- 
tom, there it moveth more ſwiftly and more in 
precipice; for in the breaking of the waves there ia 
ever a precipice, Bc 

I ere long that precipice muſt Tread, 

When none return, that leads unto the dead. S. xe. 

No ſtupendous precipice denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Dina. 

Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which in ages roſe. 
_ His gen'rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 

Wi here wealth, like fruit, on pr«.ipices grew. 
Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey. - Dryden. 

Drink as much as you can get; becanſe a good 
coachman never drives ſowell as when he is crunk ; 
and then ſhew your ſkill, by de ing to an inch by 
a precipice, Swift, 

PETIT ANR. N. from precipitant.] Rath 

PatcierTaxoy. þ baſte ; headlong hurry. 

Thither they bat with glad precipitunce. Aiden. 

Tis not likely that one of a x Hs cy ſuch pro. i- 
pitanci.s ſhould be crowned with ſo unexpected un 
iſſue. | Clruile, 

As the chymiſt, by catching at it too ſoon, 1cft 
the philoſophical elixir, fo precipitancy , our un- 
derſtanding is an occaſion of error. nul 

We apply preſent remedies according wito indi- 
cations, reſpecting rather the acuteneſs of diſeaſe 
and precip/tancy of occaſion, than the. riſing or ſet · 
ting of ſtars. | Brown, . 

Hurried on by the precipitoncy of youth, I took 
this opportunity to ſend a letter to the ſecretary. 
| Swift. . 

A raſhnefs and precipitance of judgment, and N. 


Dy „en. . 


ker. |tineſs to believe ſomething on one ſide or the other, 


plunges us into many errors. Watts's Logicks + 
Puzer'ÞiTANT. adj. ¶ praecipitans, Lat.] 

1. Falling or ruſhing headlong. 

Without longer pauſe, 

Downright into the world's firſt region throws 

His flight precipuont. SES Milton's Paradiſe Last. 6 
The birds heedleſs while they train 

Their tuneful throats, tt tow'ring heavy lead 

O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their attle lives 


1 buve the clouds, previpitant to earth. — J /i pr. 
2. Haſty; 
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Than loſt complaints. 


PRE 
2. Hafty ; urged with violent haſte. 
Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
Pre. print in fear, would wing their flight, 
And curſe their cumbrous pride's unweildy weight. 


Pope. 

3. Raſhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fudden and 
violent, that it was hard to diſcera the rife, or ap- 
ply a remedy to that precipitant rebellion. 

: King Charles. 

Pnetc!riTANTLY. adv. [from precipitunt.] In 
headlong haſte ; m a tumultuous hurry. 

To PRECUVPITATE. v. a. | preecipits, Lat. pre- 
eipiter, Fr. in all the ſenſes. ] 

1. To throw headiong. 

She hid a King to her ſon-in-law, yet was, upon 
dark and unknown reaſons, precipitated and banith- 
ed the world into a nunnery. H&acon's Herry VII. 

; Ere vengeance 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. 

They vere wont, upon a ſuperſtition, to precipi- 
tate a man from ſome high cliff into the ſea, tying 
about him with ſtrings many great fowls. / iin. 

The goddeſs guides her fon, and turns him from 

the light, 
Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitates her flight. 
Dt yden. 
The virgin from the ground 
Upſtarting freſh, already clus'd the wound, 
Precipitates her flight, Dryd-n. 

3. To hatten unexpectedly. 

Short intermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do 
precipitate patients into conſumptions. Ils bey. 
4. To hun y blindly or rathly. : 

As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they 
be of fearful nature, it may do well; but if they 

be daring, it may precipriare their deſigns, and 
Prove dangerous. Bacen, 

Dear Arythrza, let not ſuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor ſet them working, 

Till time ſhall lend them better means 
Denbum's Sophy. 
s. To throw to the bottom. A term of chy- 


| miſtry oppoſed to ſublime. 


Gold endures a vehement fire long withont any 
change, and after it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be 
precipituted, ſo as to appear again in its own form. 
Grew's Cojmel. 

To PRECIPITATE. 2. 1. 

1. To fall headlong. 

Hadſt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, 
So many fathom down preciprtating, 

Thoud'ſt ſhiver like an egg. Sh p. King Lear. 

2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment in chy- 
nuſtry. | 

By ſtrong water every metal will precipitate, 

Bacon. 

2. To haſten without juſt preparation 

Neither did the rebels ſpoil the country, nei- 
ther on the other fide did their forces increaſe, 
which might haſten him to precipitate and aſſail 
them. Bacon. 

Pur ci'tTAT x. adj. {from the verb.) 

7. Steeply falling. 

Pa cphas faith, it was neceſſary this paradiſe 
mould be ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the four ri- 
vers, had they not fallen fo precipitite, could not 
ive had ſufficient force to thruſt themſelves un- 
Certhe rot ocean. ' Raleigh. 
" When the full ſtores their ancient buunds diſ- 

daing : 
Precipitare tue furious torrent flows ; 
In vain would peed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. 
| Prior, 

. Meadlong; haſty; raſhly haſty. 

"The archbiſhop, too precipilate in preſſing the 
rereption of that which be thought a reformation, 
pid dearly for it. Clarenden. 

z. Haſty ; violent. 

Ar. Gay died of a mortinication of the bowels ; 
ir was the moſt proc tate caſe I ever knew, hay- 
ins cut him off in three days. Arbuthnat. 

Pat ci iar E. . f. A corroſive medicine 
raade by precipitating mercury. 

As the efcar ſeparited, I rubbed the ſuper-ex- 


———— 


{ crefceace with the vitriol-ftone, or ſprinkled it 


Million. 


[Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 


PRE 


with previpitutce Wiſeman. 
PkecirlTATELY. ado, {from preci at.] 

1. Headlong ; ſteeply down. 

2. Haſtily; in blind hurry. 

It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or cen- 
ſure too preciputately, as it did to an Engliſh poet, 
who celebrated a nobleman for erecting Dryden's 
monument, upon a promiſe which he forgot, till 
it was done by another. Swift. 

Not ſo bold Arnall ; with a weight of ſcull 
F uricts he finks, Precipitately dull. 1 'ope"s Dunc. 

PreciPITA TION. . J. | precipitation, Fr. from 
precipitare, ] | 

1. The act of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitalion might down-ſtretch 
Below the beam of ſight, yet will I ſtill _- 

Be his to them. Shakeſp. Coriolunus, 
2. Violent motion downward. 4 
That could never happen from any other cauſe 

than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 

the water, returning at the end of the deluge to- 
ward the. ſea. N oodtward. 

3. Tumultuous hurry; blind haſte. 

Here is none of the hurry and pr ccipitation, none 
of the bluſtering and violence, which muſt have 
attended thoſe ſuppoſitious changes. MWoudward. 


4. In chemiſtry, ſubſidency: contrary to ſub- | and of the moon. 


limation. 

Separation is wrought by precipitation or ſubli- 
mat ion; that is, a calling of the parts up or down, 
which is a Kind of attraction. Bacon, 

The precip!t..tim of the vegetable matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the ſtrata under- 
neath amongſt the ſand, was to retrench the lux- | 
ury of the productions of the earth, which had 
been ſo ungratcfully abuſed by its former inhabi- 
tants. Wordw. Nat. Hiſt. 

Pexxci/v1Tous, adj. [ preecifites, Lat.] 

1. Headlong ; fteep. 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but be 
daſhed in pieces by ſuch a precipitou; fall as they 
intended. Aug Cha les, 

2. Haſty ; ſudden. 

Though the attempts of ſome have been precipi- 
tus, and their enquiries fo audacious as to have 
loſt themſelves in attempts above humanity, yet 
have the enquiries of moſt defected by the way. 

Brown's Fug. Err. | 

How precious the time is, how precipitous the 
occaſion, how many things to be done in their juſt } 
ſeaſon, after once a ground is in order. EV. Kal. 

3. Raſh ; heady. 

Thus fram'd for ill, he'loos'd our triple hold, 
Advice unſafe, precipitous and bold. Dryden. 
PRECT'SE. adi. | præcis, Fr. prociſus, Lat.) 

1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and de- 
terminate limitations. 

Means more durable to preſerve the laws of 
God from oblivion and corruption grew in uſe, 
not without preciſe direction from God himlelf. 

Heoker. 

Yow'll not bear a letter for me; you ſtand upon 
your honour ; why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, it 
is as much as I can do to keep the term of mine 
honour preciſe. Sbak-jpeare 

The ttate hath given you licence to ſtay on land 
ſix weeks, and let it not trouble you if your oc- 
cations atk farther time; for the law in this point 
is not pr eciſe. Hacun. 

Let us deſcend from this top 


Exacts our parting. Milten's Par. Loft. 
In human actions there are no degrees and pre- 
cife natural limits defcribed, but a latitude is in- 
dulged. Taylor. 
The reaſoning muſt be pr-c:/e, though the prac- 
tice may admit of great laſſitude. rb. on lim. 
+ The preciſe difference between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different Kind, but a collective, things 
of the ſame Kind. Watts. 
2. Formal; fivical ; folemnly and ſuperſtitiouſ- 
ly.exact, * . 
The raillery of the wits in King Charles the Se- 


PRE 
| cond's reign, npon every thing which cher callea 


preciſe, was carried to fo great an extravagance, 
that it almoſt put all Chriſtianity out of counte- 
nance. Add. ſar. 

Pxgct's Ly. adv. | from preciſe.}] 

t. ExaQtly ; nicely ; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 
from the greateſt to the leaſt, are unholy, which 
the Lord lumielf hath not preciſely inſtituted 2. 

Hooker, 

When the Lord had once preci/-ly ſet down a 
form of executing that wherein we are to {erve 
him, the fault appeareth greater to do that which 
we are not, than to do that which we are com - 
| manded. ; Hecker, 
He knows, | 
He cannot ſo preciſcly weed this land 
As his miſdoudts preſent occaſion, 

His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends. SBA! 

Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be 
ſet in ſeveral ſtories, *here muſt be an exquiſite 
care to place the columns preciſiy one over ano- 
ther. Witon' ; cb chitetturc. 

In his tract my wary feet have ſlept, 

His undeclined ways preciſely kept. Sandy 
The rule, to nd the age of the moon, cannot 
ſneu prociſely an exact account of the moon, be- 
cauſe of the inequality of the motions of the ſun 
Jer. 

Meaſuring the diameter of the fifth dark cin 
cle, I found it the fifth part of an inch preci/cly. 

: N. Opticks. 

2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with too muc!y 
ſcrupuloſity ; with troubleſome Ceremony. 

PktcrsENESS. . . | from preciſe. ] Exactnet ; 
rigid nicety. ; ; 

I will diſtinguiſh the caſes ; though give me 
leave, in the handling of them, not to ſever them 
with too much precijeneſ;. Bacen, 

When you have fixed proper hours for particu- 
lar ſtudies, keep to them, not with a ſuperſtitious 
precijcn.ſ;, but with ſome good degrees of a regular 
conltanzy. N Waits. 

PrEcYs1ANx. =. /. [from preciſe.] 

1. One who limits or reſtrains. 

Though love ufe reaſon for his pci, he ad- 
mits him not for his counſellor. Shakeiprare. 

2. One who is ſupertftitiouſly rigorous. = 

Theſe men, for all the world, like our preciſion 


be, 
Who four ſome croſs or ſaint they in the window 


ſee, 
Wilt pluck down all the church. Drayton. 

A. profane perſon calls a man of piety a prec:/ior. 

atts, 

Prxecr'sIov. =. . [ preciſion, Fr.] Exact limi- 
tation. | 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks ne- 
ver of any particular ſpecies of being; unleſs he 
can think of it with and without preciſion at the 
ſame time. Locke. 

I have left out the utmoſt preci/fens of fractions 
in theſe computations as not neceſſary ; theſe 
whole numbers ſhewing well enough the differ- 
ence of the value of guineas. Locke. 

I was unable to treat this part more in detail, 
without ſacrificing perſpicuity to ornament, with- 
out wandering from the preciffon or breaking the 
chain of reaſoning. » Pepe. 

PTC SINE. adj. ¶ from preciſe;, Lat.] Exact- 
ly limiting, by cutting off all that is not abſolutely 
relative to the preſent purpoſe. 

Precifive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe 
things apart, which cannot really exift apart ; as, 
when we conſider mode, without conſidering its 
ſubſtance or ſubject. Watts. 

To PRECL.U'»s. tw. @. | proccludo, Lat.] To ſhut 
out or hinder by ſome anticipation. 

This much will obviate and preclud the objec- 
tions of our adverſaries, that we do not determine 
the final caute of the ſyſtematical parts of the 
world, merely as they have reſpect to the exigen- 
cies or conveniences of life. Bentley. 

If you once allow them ſuch an acceptatian ot 
chance, you have precluded yourſeli trom any more 


reaſoning againſt them. Bentley's Ser m. 
| I fear 


PRE 


I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that | 
entirely eſteem you; none but that which no 
bills can preclude, and no king can prevent. Pope. 
PRECOCIOUS. adj. [ pracocis, Lat. precofe, Fr. 
Ripe before the time. > 
Many precocious trees, and ſuch as have their 


ſpring in the winter, may be found iu moſt — 
rFoWwn. 


Par cost Tv. J. [from precocious. Ripeneſs 
before the time. 


Some impute the cauſe of his fall to a precocity| 


of ſpirit and valour in him; and that therefore 
ſome infeRious ſouthern air did blaſt him. Howel. 

To Pxkco/o1TATE. * e Lat.] To 
conſider or ſcheme before : 

PrxEcooxtTION. mf. [ pres and copnito, Lat.] 
Previous knowledge ; antecedent examination. 

pakcoxc tir. A [pre and conceit.] An opi- 
nion previouſly formed. 

A thing in reaſon impoſlible, which notwith- 
ſtanding through their misfaſhioned precenc-it, ap- 
peared unto them no leſs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the very of all the 


creatures. Heek.r. 
ToParcoxcelt've. v. 4. [ pre and conceive.] 
To form an opinion before z to imagine be- 


forehand. 
In a dead plain the way ſeemettr the longer, he- 
cauſe the eye hath preconceived it ſhorter than the 


truth, and the fruſtrations of that maketh it ſeem 
Bacon. 


0. 

Fondneſs of — en" is not _ to 
render your reports ſ „ nor for want of care, 
defective. Glanville, 

The reaſon why men are ſo weak in governing 
is, becauſe moſt things fall out accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their precon- 
ceived ends, but they are forced to comply ſubſe- 
quently, South. 

PxEconcEe'PT1ON. #. f. [ pre and conception.] 
Opinion previouſly formed. 

Cuſtom with moſt men prevails more than 
truth; according to the notions and preconceptions, 
which it hath formed in our minds, we ſhape the 
diſcourſe of reaſon itſelf. Hate will. 

Paxco'NTRACT. . . [pre and corraf. This 
was formerly accented on the laſt ſyllable.] A 
contract previous to another 

He is your huſband on a precontrad? ; 

To bring you thus together, tis no ſin. Shakeſp. 

To PkECOoNTRA'CT. v. a. | pre and contra. 
To contract or bargain beforehand. 

Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himſelf be unmarried, becauſe they 
are already precontraed to ſome other ; or elſe 
are in too near a degree of affinity or conſan- 


guinity. liffe. 
Paecu'rst. . . [ from preœcurro, Lat.] Fore- 
running. 


The like precwr/e of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on. 
Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated. 
Sbakeſpeare. 

Paxzcu/zrsor. . ſ. [ procurſor, Lat. precurſeur, 

Fr.] Forerunner; harbinger. 

N Jove's lightnings, the precurſers 

Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not Shak: ſpeare's Tempeſt. 

This contagion might have been preſaged upon 
confideration«of its precurſors, a rude. winter, 
and a cloſe, ſulphurous and fiery air. . Harvey. 

Thomas Burnet played the preczr/or to the 
coming of Homer in his Homerides. Pope. 
Puaka eros. adj. [from præda, Lat.] Liv- 
ing by prey. 

As thoſe are endowed with poiſon, becauſe 
they are predaceous ; fo theſe need it not, becauſe 
their food is near at hand, and may be obtained 
without conteſt. Derbam. 

Pas“ DAL. adj. [from pda, Lat.] Robbing ; 
practiſing plunder. is word is not coun- 
tenanced from analogy, - 

Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low, 

Mourw'd the hard yoke, and ſought relief in vain. 
S.. Beyſe 


pres 


PRE 
——_— adj. ¶ preedatorious, Lat. from 


1, Plundering : practiſing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he ex- 
aggerated the malice and the cruel predatory war 
—_— | 

2. Hungry ; preying; rapacious ; ravenous. 

The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it 


maketh the ſpirits more hot 2 Bac. 
PkEDECEA'SED. adj. | pre and dicaaſed.] Dead 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began 
upon an honourable reſpet, and worn as a 
memorable trophy of predeceaſed valour. Shake. 


ES n ſ. | prediceſſeur, Fr. pro 


PRE. 


predetermination of Gad's own will is fo far 
from being the determining of ours, that it 4s 
diſtinctly the contrary ; for ſuppoſing God to 
predetermine that I ſhall act freely; tis certain 
from thence that my will is free in reſpe& of God, 
Bacon. | and not predetermined. Hommond s Fund ment. |. 


This 


| The truthof the catholick doctrine of all ages, 
in points of predeter mination and irreſiſtability, ſts 
in tion to the Calviniſts. He . 
0 PREDETE'KMINE, v. a, [ and dite. 
To doom or confine by previous decree. 
We ſee in brutes certain ſenſible inſtincts an- 
tecedent to their imaginative 


f Ow 
they are predetermined to the pita torr 7 pt 
ſenſible life. He. 

Prz'vial. adj, ¶ proedium, Lat.] Conſiſting 


1. One that was in any ftate or place before ſ of farms. 


another. 


In theſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many days 
were ſpent to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sid. 
There is cauſe, why we ſhould be flow and un- 
willing to change, without very urgent neceſſity, 
the ancient ordinances, rites and approved cuſ- 
toms of our venerable pred.ceſſors. Hook 
If 1 ſeem partial to my predec:for in the laurel, 
the triends of antiquity are not few. Dryd u. 
The preſent pope, who is well acquainted with 
_ — er the weakneſs of his 
ceſſor, ſeems to bring the j to 
perfection. 82 
The more beauteous Cloe ſat to thee, 
Good Howard, emulous of Appelles' art; 
But happy thou from Cupid's 


And flames that 'd — Pri 
— mes ' pierc'd thy predeceſſor”s heart. Pri. 
PREDESTINA'RIAN. . /. 


from flinate. 

One that holds the Goat of predeiatn J 
Why does the pred-/finarian ad venturouſiy 
climb into heaven, to ranſack the celeſtial ar- 
chives, read God's hidden decrees, when with 
leſs labour he may ſecure an authentick tranſcript 


within himſelf, _ Decay of Picty. 
To nr yes oy ie oy v. a. | predeſtiner, Fr. 
and dino, To 1 
— — "Ty * 
Some gentleman or other ſhall ſcape a pred*/- 
tinate ſcratch face. Shake 


. 
Whom he did foreknow, he alſo did pred:fti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his ſon. Nom. 


Having pred:flinated us unto the ion of 
Children by Jeſus Chriſt to himſelf. Z£ph. i. 5. 
To PaEDE'sSTINATE. v. a. To hold predeſti- 


nation. In ludicrous language. 
—_ *.— ruff creſt a, rears, 
up his mating ears. Dryden. 
—— 27 Tie Fr. 
from pred:flinate.] Fatal decree ; pre- ordination. 
Predeſtination we can difference no otherwiſe 
from providence and preſcience, than this, that 
preſcience only foreſeeth, providence foreſeeth 
and careth for, and hath reſpect to all creatures, 
and predeſtination is only of men; and yet not 
of all to men belonging, but of their ſalvation 
properly in the common uſe of divines ; or per- 
dition, as ſome have uſed it. 8b. 
Nor can they juſtly accuſe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate ; 
As if predeſtinotion aver-rul'd 
Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, 
Or high fore knowledge. Mite. Par. 
PaEDESTINA'TOR. . . [from predeftinate.] 
One that holds predeſtination or the prevalence 
of pre- eſtabliſhed neceſſity. 
Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
Their ſad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 
Let all predeftinators me produce, 
Who ſtruggle with eternal fate in vain. - Cowley. 
To Preve's TING. v. a. [ pre and deſtine.] 
To decree beforehand. 
Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 
Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs ball, 
And bid predeſim'd empires riſe and fall, Prior. 


PREDETERMINA'TION. . . | predeterminetion, 
Fr. pre and nation. ] ination made 
beforehand, 


„ching 


Loft. | nied of the ſubject. 


By the civil law, their predial eſtates are liable to 
fiſcal payments and taxes, as not being appropri- 
ated for the ſervice of divine worſhip, but for pro- 
fane uſes. Ayliffe. 

Pat'vicaBLe. adj. | predicable, Fr. proadica- 
5, Lat.] Such as may be aftirmed of fome- 


PxevricaBLe. nf. [prodicable, Lat.] A lo- 
gical term, denoting one of the five things which 
can be aftirmed of any thing. 

Theſe they call the five predicables ; becauſe eve- 
ry thing that is aftirmed concerning any being, 


Addiſon. | muſt be the genus, ſpecies, difference, ſome pre- 


perty or — / 

PREDICAMENT, ». /. ¶ predicament, Fr. 
dicamentum, Latin. ] 

t. A claſsor arrangement of beings or ſubſtan- 
ces ranked according to their natures : called alſo 
categorema or category. Harris, 

If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked 
by them in the predican:nt of place, then that do- 
ſcription would be allowed by them as ſufficient. 

2. Claſs or Kind deſcribed by any definitive 

The offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainſt all other voice ; | 
In which predicament I fay thou ſtand'ſt. Shake/p. 

I ſhew the line and the ament, 

Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. Shak. 

PagDicamt'NTAL., adj. | from predicament.] 
Relating to predicaments. 

Par'brcant. nf. [prodicans, Latin.] One 
that affirms any thing. 

To PRE/DICATE. ». a. [dt, Lat.] To 
affirm any thing of another thing. 


. 


Watts. 
præ- 


All p tions, wherein a part of the complex 
idea, which any term ſtands for, is ated of 
that term, are only verbal; v. g. to ſay that gold 
is a » Locke. 


To Pxz'oicarTt. v. . To affirm; to compriſe 
an affirmation. 

It were a preſumption to think, that any thing 
in any created nature can bear any perfect reſem- 
blance of the incomprehenſible perfection of the 
divine nature, very being itſelf not prodicating uni- 
vocally touching him and any created . 


Pre /Dicatt. . . prædicatum, Latin. ] That 
which is affirmed or denied of the ſubject; a, man 
is rational ; man is nit immortal. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or de- 
ant Logick. 

Pati T tox. n.ſ. [prodicatio, Lat. from 
predicate.] Affirmation concerning any thing. 

Let us reaſon from them as well as we can; 
they are only about identical predications and influ. 
PREDICT Ani, Lot prin 

Ta PR „ . 6. „ , 
Fr.] To foretell ; to Fd Lat * 

He is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal 
diſtributions ; nor does he ever ceaſe to ©; 
ublic ruins, till -his private are repai 
f 9 Gov. of the Ton gur. 

Parhier ton. 2. ſ. ¶redctio, Lat. predi dia, 
Fr. from e.] Propheſy ; declaration of ſome- 


thing future. | 
$20 Theſe prediftions . 


Are to the world in general, as to Cxfar. $5.4 /. 


| 


vort. II. Ne 34. 21 The 
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— 


— 


PRE 


The prediftions of cold and long winters, hot and 
ery ſummers, are good to be known. Bacon. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt ! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix'd. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
In Chriſt they all meet with an invincible evi- 
dence, as if they were not 1 but after- 
relations; and the penmen of them not prophets 
but evangeliſts. South, 
He, who propheſy'd the beſt, 
Approves the judgment to the reſt ; 

He'd rather chooſe that I ſhould die, : 
Than his predichian prove a lie. Swift's Miſ. 
PxEwcToR. 2. ſ. [from predict. ] Foreteller. 

Whether he has not been the cauſe of this poor 
man's death, as well as the predictor, may be dif- 


puted. Swift, 


PxEDice's TION. . ſo [pre and digeſtion.] 
Digeſtion too ſoon performed. | 

Predigiſtion, or haſty digeſtion, fills the body 
full of crudities and ſeeds of diſeaſes. Bacon. 

To PREDIsT GE. v. a. [pre and diſpoſe.] To 
adapt previouſly to any certain purpoſe. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, to 
predijpee, and excite the earth and the ſceds. Bun. 

Unleis nature be prediſp;ſ-d to friendſhip by its 
own propenſity, no arts ot obligation ſhall be able 
to abate the ſecret hatreds of ſome perſons towards 
others. South, 

PrEDpiSPOSY TION» ne fo | præ and diſpoſition. | 
Previous adaptation of any certain purpoſe. 

The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a 
malignity in the conftitution of the air, gathered 
by the prediſpo/itions of ſeaſons. Bacon: Henry VII. 

Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 
with the affections; ſo as it is no marvel if they 
alter the ſpirits, conſidering that tunes have a 
prediſpo/ition to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

External accidents are often the occaſional cauſe 
of the king's evil; but they ſuppoſe a prediſpoſition 
of the body. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

PrxEno'MINANC 7 [pre and d:mina, Lat.] 

PaEDOMIN AN Y. S Prevalence; ſuperiority ; 


aſcendency; ſuperior influence. 


- We make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the 

moon and the ftars, as if we were Kknaves, 
thieves and treacherous by ſpherical predomin.mce. 

Sbakeſprare's King Lear, 

An inflammation conſiſts only of a ſanguineous 


affluxion, or elſe is denominable from other hu- 


mouts, according to the predominancy of melancho- | 
ly, phlcgm or choler. Hrown, 
In human bodies, there is an incefſant warfare 
-amongſt the humours for predemnauncy. Heowel. 
The true cauſe of the Phariſees diſbelief of 
Chriſt's doctrine, was the predominance of their 


covetouſneſs and ambition over their will. South. precmmence. 


The ſever: rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the reſt, 
do, by their exceſs and predosamance, cauſe their 
proper colour to appear. Newton. 

PRECO"MINANT. ad}. | predominant, Fr. pre and 


minor. | Prevalent; ſupreme in influence; aſcen- 


dent. 

Miſerable were the condition of that church, the 
weighty aflairs whereof ſhuuld be ordered by thoſe 
del ber ations, wherein ſuch an humour as this 
were pred nn. Hooker. 

Foul fubornation is pr edominant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. SA. 
It is a planet, that will ſtrike 

Where tis predominant ; and tis power f. l. S. 

Thoſe helps were overweighed by things that 
made againſt him, and were predominant in the 
king's mind. Bacen, 

Whether the ſun, predorinart in heav'n, 

Riſe or. tie earth; or earth riſe on the ſun. Milton. 

I could ſhew vou ſeveral pieces, where the 
beautzes of this Kind are fo predorurunt, that you 
could never be able to read or underſtand them 

To PxEDO'MINATE. v. n. | prediminer, Fr. pre 
ane dir. Lat. | To prevail; to be afcendant; to 
be ſupreme in influence. | 

So much did love t' her executed lord 


Predominaie in thus fair lady's heart. Daniel. 


PRE 


The gods formed women's ſouls out of theſe 
principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of ani- 
mals, and their good or bad diſpoſition ariſes, ac- 
cording as ſuch and ſuch principles predominate in 
their conſtitutions. Addiſon. 

The rays, reflected leaſt obliquely, may predo- 
minate over the ſo much as to cauſe a heap of 
ſuch particles to appear very intenſely of their co- 
lour. Newton's Opticks. 

Where judgment is at a loſs to determine the 
choice of a lady who has ſeveral lovers, fancy 
may be the more allowably predominate. Clariſſa. 

To PREELE'CT. v. 4. ¶ preand electr.] To chuſe 
by previous deciſion. 

Pa&EE/MINENCE. . ſ. [ preeminence, Fr. præ and 
emin:nce, It is ſometimes written, t) avoid the 
junction of ce, preheminence. ] 

1. Superiority of excellence. 

I plead for the preenminence of epick poetry. Dry. 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the 
end of poetry; pleaſure, though but the ſecond 
in degree, is the firſt in favour. Dryden. 

It is a greater prebeminence to have life, than to 
be without it; to have life and ſenſe, than to have 
life only ; to have life, ſenſe and reaſon,.than to 
have only life and ſenſe. Wilkins. 
The preeminence of chriſtianity to any other reli - 
gious ſcheme which preceded it, appears from 
this, that the moſt eminent among the Fagan phi- 
loſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
follies which are condemned by revealed religion. 


Addiſon. 

2. Precedence; priority of place. 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph 
of Arteſia's beauty, ſuch as, though Arteſia be 
amongſt the faireft, yet in that company were to 
have the preeminence. Stdn:y. 

He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre-minence of Junias 
and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were his 
ancients. Hooker, 

I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preemin:nce, and all the large effects 
That troop with majelty, Shukeſp. King Lear, 
The Engliſh defired no preeminence, but offered 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in ca- 
pacity of offices and employments. Hayw.rd. 

Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares! 
Painful preemnence. Addiſon's Cato. 
3- Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ſtandeth on record, hath preeminence 
above that which paſſeth from hand to hand, and 
hath no pens but the tongues, no book but the 
ears of men. Hooker, 
Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the 
needle is ſovereign, and the North ſubmits his 
Brotun. 
PREE MIN ENT. adj. | preeminent, Fr. pre and 
eminent.] Excellent above others. 

Tell how came I here? by ſome great maker 
In goodneſs and in pow'r preeminent. Milton. 
We claim a proper intereſt above others, in the 
preeminent rights of the houſehold of faith. Sprate. 
PENN T10N, . .. ¶ proemptio, Lat.] The right 


of purchaſing before another. 


Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edward 
VI. and queen Mary, ſought to make uſe of this 
pre-mpiion, but, croſſed in the proſecution, or de- 
feated in their expectation, gave it over. Carew. 

To PREENGA'GE. v. a. ¶ pre and engage. ] To 
engage by precedent ties or contracts. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his ſuit he mov'd, 

But he w eng g' by former ties. Dryden. 

Not only made ai inftrument ; 
But preengugei without my own conſent. Dryden. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of precn- 
ging our pallions, at a time when we have not re- 
flection enough to look beyond the inſtrument to 
the bind whoſe direction it obeys. Rogers's Sermons. 

PaetxG AGEMENT. . f. ¶ from preengage. | Pre- 
cedent obligation. 

My preeng..remnts to other themes were not un- 
known to thoſe for whom I was to write. Boyle, 

The opinions, ſuited to their reſpective tempers, 
will make way to their aiſent, in ſpite of accidental 
preengagements. Glanville. 


PRE 


pay to God ſhall, like a preengagement, diſannul all 
| after-contrates made by guilt. Decay of Piety. 

As far as opportunity and former preengagements 
will give leave. Collier of Friendſhip, 

To PREEN. v. a. inen, Dutch, to dreſs or 
prank up.] To trim the feathers of birds, to ena- 
ble them to glide through the air: for this uſe na- 
ture has furniſhed them with two peculiar glands, 
which ſecrete an unctuous matter into a perforated 
oil bag, out of which the bird draws it with its 
bill. Bailey, 

To PREESTA'BLISH. v. 4. [pre and eftablih.] 
To ſettle beforehand. | . 

PREESTABLISHMENT, #. ſ. | fromprerftabliſh. 
13 beforehand. 70 e 

o PRE EXIST. v. 4. and cxiſto, Lat.] To 
exiſt beforehand. [pr Fr Omg 
If thy preexiſting ſoul 

Was form'd at firtt with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dry. 

Parex1's TENCE. =. . | preexiſtence, Fr. from 
preex,ft. | 

1. Exiſtence before. 

Witdom declares her antiquity and preexi/ſerce to 
all the works of this earth. Burnet's The. of the Ea. 

2, Exiſtence of the ſoul before its union with 
the body. 

As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
women, from the doctrine of preexiſtence; ſome 
of the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the vici- 
ous part of the human ſpecies, from a notion of 
the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. Addiſin. 

PREEX IST ENT. adj. | preexiſient, Fr. pr and 
cxiſlent.] Exiſtent beforehand ; preceding in exiſ- 
tence. | 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſe man, by whoſe art they were 
made, preexi/tent to them; the workman muſt be 
before the work. Burnt, 

Blind to former, as to future fate, 

What mortal knows his precxiftent ſtate ? Pope, 

If this preexi/tent eternity is not compatible with 
a ſucceſſive duration, then ſome being, though in- 
finitely above our finite comprehenſions, muſt 
have had an identical, invariable continuance from 
all eternity, which being is no other than God. 

_ Sentky's Sermons. 
PRE FACE. . ¶ preface, Fr. profatio, Lat. 
Something ſpoken introductory to the main de- 
ſign; intfoduction; ſomething proemial. 
This ſuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe, Shat-ſp, 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judy- 
ment in ſtate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in 
the opinion of Budæus in a preface before it, our 
age hath not ſeen a thing more deep. Peac hai. 

Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs. Milton. 

ToPrE'FACE. v. n. | prefari, Lat. | To ſay ſome» 
thing introductory. | 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her 
character, it is neceſſary to preface, that ſhe is the 
only child of a decrepid father. Speclator. 

To PRH ACE. v. a. 

1. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 

Whereſoe'er he gave an admonition, he fre- 
faced it always with ſuch demonſtrations of ten- 
derneſs. Fell, 

Thou art raſh, 
And muſt be prefac'd into government. Satherns 
2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. 
I love to wear clothes that are fluſh, 
Not ping old rags with pluſh. Cleavelind, 
PrE'FACER. . . {from preface.] The writer 


| of a preface. 


If there be not a tolerable line in all theſe fix, 
the prefacer gave me no occaſion to write __ 
- Dry Ms 
Prey ATORY- adj. { from preface.] Introduttory. 
If this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be 
reſtrained only to thoſe to whom it was intended, 
the chriſtians, then the anathema reaches not the 
heathens, who had never heard of Chriſt : after 
all, I am far from blaming even that prefutory d- 
dition to the creed. "ew" La] 6 Dryden. 
PrE'FECT. 4. þ «Tus, Overnor 3 
commander. 


| 


Mien are apt to think, that thoſe obediences they | 


| 5 He 


* 


PRE 


He is much 

The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 
Prefect, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben Fon/on. 

It was the cuttom in the Roman empire, for the 
prefetts and viceroys of diſtant provinces to tranſ- 
mit a relation of every thing remarkable in their 
adminiſtration. Addiſon. 

PazFrE'CTURE. . /. | prefecture, Fr. prafetiura, 
Lat.] Command; office of government. 

To PREFER. v. a. | preferer, Fr. prefero, Lat. 

1. To regard more than another. 


With brotherly love, in honour prefer one ano» | etry 


ther. n 

2. With aber e before the thing poſtponed. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jeruſa- 
lem alone my chief joy. Han CXXXVii. 6. 

z. With 4%. 

He that cometh after me, is preferred before me; 
for he was beſore me. 0 i. 15. 

It may wurthily ſeem unto you a moſt ſhameful 

thing, to have preferred an iulamous peace _ a 


moſt jutt war, 
O ſpirit, that doſt prefer 
Ne farc all temples th' upright heart. 
I he greater good is to be preferred before the leſs, 
and the lefler evil to be endured rather than the 


— 


Aſi ton. 


greater, | Wilkins. 
4. With 6. N 
Would he rather leave this frantick ſcene, 


And trees and beaſts prefer t courts and men? Pri. 

5. To advance; to exalt; to raiſe, 

By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 
he was preferr'd i» the biſhoprick of Coveutry and 
Litchfield. Clarendon. 

6. To preſent ceremoniouily. This ſeems not a 


proper ule. 
He ſpake, and te her band preferr'd the bowl. 
HF * 


7. To offer ſolemnly ; to propoſe publickly ; to 
exhibit. 


They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport ; | 
And as t' a perjured duke of Lancaſter, 

Their cartel of defiance they prefer. Damel. 
I, when my ſoul began to faint, 
My vows and prayers thee profer'd; 

The lord my paſſionate complaint, 7 
Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 

Prefer a bill againſt all kings and parkaments 
ſince the conqueſt ; and if that won't do, chal- 
lenge the crown and the two houſes. Coll. on Du, 

Take care, 
Leſt thou prefer ſo raſh a pray r | 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love 
Will &er thy fav 'rite's charms improve. Prier. 

Every perſon within the church or common- 
wealth may prefer an accuſation, that the delin- 
quent may ſuffer condign puniſhment. hl.. 

PkE'FERABL H. adj. | preferable, Fr. from pre- 
fer.) Eligible before tumething elſe. With 7 
commonly before the thing refuted. 

Lhe ſtronger ties we have to an inalterable pur- 
fuit of happineſs, which is greateſt good, the 
more are we free from any neceſſary compliance 
with our defire, {& upon any particular, and then 
appearing prefer ubie good, till we have duly exa- 
mined it. Locke. 


Thou: h it be incumbent on parents to provide | p 


For their children, yet this debt to their children 
does not quite cancel the ſcore due to their pa- 
rents; but only is made by nature pr-ferable to it. 


Locke. tecedent 


| Almoſt every man in our nation is a a politi- 
cian, and hath a ſcheme of his own, which he 
thinks preferable to that of any other. Add. Freeb. 
Even in ſuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of vir- 
due would be ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly 


P. ferul le. Atterbury. 
PrE'r ERABLENESS. . . [from proferable.] 
The tate of being preferable. , 


PREFERABLY. adv. | from preferable.) In pre- 
ference ; in ſuch a manner as to prefer one thing 
to another. 

How came he to chuſe a comick ably to | 
the tragick poets ; or how comes 


To fee the 


te chuſe f 


PRE 
| 8 1. , ſ preference, Freneh ; from 


ing ; eſtimation of one 
thing above another; election of one rather than 
another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the grace of the goſpel ; it gives as 
much preference to divine grace, as is confiſtent 
with the precepts of the goſpel. Spratt. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend 
about the preference due to this or that ſort of po- 


We find in ourſelves a power to begin or for- 
bear ſeveral actions of our minds and motions of 


our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind, ordering the doing, or not doing ſuch a par- 
ticular action. Locke. 


The ſeveral muſical inſtruments in the hands of 
the Apollos, Muſes and Fauns, might give light 
to the diſpute for preference between the ancient 
and modern muſick. Ad.liſon. 

A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's foul 

pref 'rence due to ſacred age ; 

Regarded. | Pope”; Odyſſey. 

The Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter 
equaily with the former, or even to give them 
the P. Ference. Water Und 

2. With ie before the thing poſtponed. 

This pailes with his ſoft admirers, and gives 
him the preference to Virgil. Dryden. 

It directs one, in preference to, or with neglect 
of the other, and thereby either the continuation 
or change becomes voluatary. Locke. 

- With above. 

| lt gre cncmmare of Gena of thoſe appro- 
priate and diſcriminating notices wherein the hu- 
man body differs, and hath preference above the 
moſt perfect brutal nature. Hale 

4. With before. 

Herein is evident the viſible diſcrimination be- 


tween the human nature, and its preference 2 
i. ak. 


With over. 
knowledge of things alone gives a value to 
our reaſonings, and preferexce to one man's know- 
ledge over another. Locke 
PkErB'RMENT. . . a" prefer.) 
1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. 
In —_ the * 
To any ſhape of erment, 
As thou lt doh Sbakeſ. . 
If you hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. Shake. 
rinces muſt, by a vigorous exerciſe of that 
law, make it every man's intereſt and honour to 
cultivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice a 


ar p 


diſgrace, and the certain ruin 
tenſions. 
2. A place of honour or profit. 
All preferments ſhould be placed r men. 
The mercenary and inconſtant crew of the hun- 
ters after prefer whoſe deſigns are always ſeen 
through. Dean. 
3. Preference ; act of preferring. Not in uſe. 
All which declare a natural preferment of the 
one unto the motion before the other. Br. Ful. Er, 
PrErs'kER. 2. . { from prefer, ] One who 


refers. 
To PREFIGURATE. v. a. [pre and figure, 
Lat.] To ſhew by an antecedent repreſentation. 

Pzxtricurd'T10N. x. ſ. { from prefigurate.] An- 
repreſentation. 

The ſame providence that hath wrought the 
one, will work the other; the former being 
pledges, as well as prefigurations of the latter. H 

The variety of prophecies and prefigurati-ns had 
their punctual accompliſhment in the author of 
this inſtitution, - Nom 

To Pxeri'Gurey. v.a. { pre and figwo, Latin. 
To exhihit by antecedent 

What the Old Teſtament - hath, the very ſame 
the New containeth ; but that which lieth there, 
as under a ſhadow, is here brought 3 the 

ſug ; things there profiguredy are per- 
open ſug ; things ruled 


4 


PRE 


Such piety, fo chaſte uſe d God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout taſte, 

The reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. 


If ſhame ſuperadded to lofs, are both met to- 
gether, as the ſinners portion here, perfeAly pre- 
Jgurmg the two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, de pri- 
vation of the bliſsful viſion, and confuſion of face, 
cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, 
8 doch give over the 8 8 

0 PREFYNE., v. a. | repair, Fr. procfime, 
To limit before hand. ( Ft , 

He, in his immoderate deſires, prefined unto him- 
ſelf three years, which the great monarchs of Rome 
could not perform in ſo many hundreds. X. lad. 

To PREFPNX. v. a. re Lat.] 

1. To appoint be and. 

At the prefx'd hour of her awaking, 

Came I to take her from her Kindred's vault. 


' Shakef/ 
A time prefix, and think of me at laſt. Sand 
Its inundation conſtantly increaſeth the ſeventh 
day RU ; wherein a larger form of ſpeech 
were fafer, tau that which punctually ci a 
conſtaat day. fs wack 
Booth's forward valour only ſerv'd to ſhow, 


He durſt that dut we all did owe : "2 
In attempt was fair: but heavenls prefixed hour 
Not come. 5 


ward II. the new or later ſtatutes in with 
king Edward III. Hal? Law of England. 

Theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not 
as nature makes them, if there are in nature any 


- | ſuch prefix:d bounds. Locke. 
3- To put before another thing : as, he prefixed 
an adverinſement to hi; book. 


Pagers. n. ſ. [ prefixem, Lat.] Some parti- 
cle put before 1 to vary its 2 
In the Hebrew language the noun has its - 
and affixa, the former to ſignify ſome few rela- 
tions, and the latter to denote the pronouns poſ- 
ſeſſive and relative. Clarke, 
It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in 
guage. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
Pazrixi0n, n./. | prefixion, Fr. from prefix.] 
The act _ os Ir 7. 
To PaErFOkM. v. 4. N form.] To form 
beforehand. Not in u — 
If you conſider the true cauſo, 
Why all thete things change, from their ordi- 
nance, 
Their natures and performed faculties, 


To monſtrous quality ; why you ſhall find, 

That heay'n made them inftruments of fear 

Unto ſome monſtrous Rate. * Shak, Julius Caſar. 
Par'oxaxcy. nf. [from pre. 


2. The ſtate of being with young. 

The breaſt is encompaſſed with ribs, and the 
belly left free, for reſpiration ; and in females, for 
that extraordinary extenſion in the time of their 
fr egnancy. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulneſs ; inventive power 
acuteneſs. | 

He was ſent to ſchool, where his pregrancy was 
adyantaged by more than paternal care and 2 
try. 710. 
. is made a tapſter, and hath his quick 
wit w in giving reckonings. Shut. Horry I. 

This writer, out of the pr of his inven- 
tion, hath found out an old way of inſinuating the 
groiſeſt reflections under the appearance of aimo- 
nitions. ? Swift's Mrjca. 

PREUNANT. adj, ['pregnant, Fr, prag 


1. Teeming ; breeding. 
Thou 
Dove-like ſat's brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
Alien, 


And mad'ft it 
- — BoA was built of old 


His town, 
By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. De dar. 


Through either ocean, tooliſh man 


- Plautus preferably to Terence? Den. 
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PRE 

Might to a world extend each atom there, 
For every drop call forth a fea, a heay'n for ev'ry 
ſtar. Prior. 

2. Frunful ; fertile; impregnating. 

All theſe in their pregnant cauſes mixt. Milton. 

Call the floods from high, to ruſh amain 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. 
| Dryden. 

3- Full of conſequence. 

Theſe knew not the juſt motives and preg nan! 
grounds, with which I thought myſelf furniſhed. 


King Char les. 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far vir- 
tue ſurpatles ingenuity. Wordw. Natural Hiſt. 


O deteſtable, paſſive obedience ! did I ever ima- 


_ gine I ſhould become thy votary in ſo pregnant an in- 


Nance. Arbuthnot. 
4- Evident; plain; clear; full. An obſolete 
ſenſe. | 

This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and un- 
forc'd poſition, who ſtands ſo eminent in the de- 
gree of this tortune as Caſſio, a knave very volu- 
ble ? Sbak. Othello. 

+ Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 
*T were pregn , they ſhould ſquare between them- 
| {elves. Sb. Ant. and Cl:op. 

5. Eaſy to produce any thing. 

A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am p- gnant to good pity. Shakef. King Lear. 

6. Free; kind. Obſolete, 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own moſt 
pregnunt and vouchſafed ear. Shakeſpeare. 

P»Et'GNANTLY. adv. | from pregnant. ] 

1. Fruitfully. 

2. Fully; plainly; clearly. 

A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew, 

That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of for- 
tune 

More pregnantly than words. Shateſ. Timon. 

Ihe dignity of this office among the Jews is ſo 

fr egnantly ſet forth in holy writ, that it is unqueſ- 

tionable ; kings and prieſts are mentioned toge- 

ther. South. 

PrxEGUSTA'TICN. 3. /. | pre and guſto, Latin. ] 
The act of taſting before another. 

To PREJU'/DGE. v. a. | prejuger, Fr. pre and 

j<dico, Lat.] To determine any queſtion beforehand; 
generally to condemn beforehand. _ 

If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, he knew it was condemn'd in parlia- 
ment, and prejudred in the coramon opinion of the 


realm, and that it tended to the diſinheriſon of the 


Une of York. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born in 
the eighth month, which the phyſicians * pre- 


t. : , 
The cauſe is not to be defended, or patronized 


by names, but arguments, much leſs to be prejudged, 


or blaſted by them. ammond, 
The committee of council hath prejudęed the 
whole caſe, by calling the united ſenſe of both 
houſes of parliament an univerſal clamour. Swift. 
Some action ought to be entered, leſt a greater 
cauie ſhould be injured and prejudg: d thereby. 5 
8 5 Aylif-. 
Ty Pxrju/nicaTe. v. a [pro and judico, Lat. 
To determine beforehand to diſadvantage. 
Our dearcſt friend 


5 Prejudicates the huſineſs, and would ſeem 


To have us make denial. Shakeſpeare, 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent? Sandys, 
Par j“ A . adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Formed by prejudice; formed before exami- 
nation. : 

This rule of caſting away all our former prejudicate 
opinions, is not propoſed to any of us to be prac- 
tiſed at ence as ſubjects or chriſtians, but merely 
a5 philoſophers. | Watts, 

2. Prejudiced ; prepoſfeſſed by opinions. 

Their works will b» embraced by moſt that un- 
derſtand them, and their reaſons enforce belief 
from prejudicate readers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pxzjunrica'T1ON. n. ſ. [from projudicate.] The 
act of judging without examination. 


——_—— -- 


PRE 
| , PREJUDICE. n. ſ. L prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, 


1. Frepoſſeſſion; judgment formed beforehand 
without examination. It is uſed for prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of any thing or againſt it. It is ſome- 
times uſed with 20 before that which the prejudice 
is againſt, but not properly. 

The king himſelf frequently conſidered more the 
perſon who ſpoke, as he was in his prejudice, than 
the council itſelf that was given. Clarendon. 

My comfort is, that their manifeſt” prejudice 10 
ny cauſe will reuder their judgment of leſs autho- 
rity. Dryden. 

There 1s an unaccountable prejudice to projectors 
of all kinds, for which on, when I talk of 
practiſing to fly, ſilly people think me an ow! for 
my pains. Addiſoa. 

2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt; injury. This 
enſe is only accidental or conſequential; a bad 
thing being called @ prejudice, only becauſe prejudice, 
is commonly à bad thing, and is not derived from 
the original or etymology of the word : it were 
therefore better to uſe it leſs: perhaps prejudice 
ought never to be applied to any miſchief, which 
does not imply ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. 
In ſome of the followiag examples its propriety 
will be diſcovered. 

I have not ſpake one the leaſt word, 
That might be preudice of her preſent ſtate, 
Or touch of her good perſon. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a 
ſign of weakneſs in princes, and much to the pre- 
j«dice of their authority and buſineſs, Bacon. 
How plain this abuſe is, and what prejudice it 
does to the unde: landing of the ſacred * 
Ke 


A prince of this character will inſtruct us by 
his example, to fix the unſteadineſs of our poli- 
ticks; or by his conduct hinder it from doing us 
ny profes Addiſon. 
'To PaxLJubiek. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamined opinions; to 
fill with prejudices. 
Half pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roofs imperfect prejudic'd the ſight. Prior, 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your 
mind, fo far as to deſpiſe all other learning. Watts. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices previouſly 
raiſed. ö 
Companies of learned men, be they never ſo 
great and reverend, are to yield unto reaſon ; the 
weight whereof is no whit prejudiced by the ſimpli- 
city of his perſon, which Fae alledge it. Hooker. 
Neither muſt his example, done without the 
book, prejudice that which is well appointed in the 
book. Whitgifte. 
I am not to prejudice the cauſe of my fellow- 
poets, though I abandon my own defence. Dry dn. 
3. To ure ; to hurt; to diminiſh ; to impair ; 
to be detrimental to. This ſenſe, as in the noun, 
is often improperly extended to meanings that have 
no relation to the original ſenſe; who can read 
with patience of an ingredient that prejudices a me- 
dicine? 
The ſtrength of that law is ſuch, that no particu- 
lar nation can lawfully prejudice the ſame by any 
their ſeveral laws and ordinances, more than a 
man by his private reſolutions, the law of the 
whole commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 
The Danube reſcu'd, and the empire ſav'd, 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe retriey'd? 
And would it prejudice thy ſofter vein, 
To ſing the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior, 


compo. tion of its ingredients than the watry infu- 
ſion; and, as gentian and lemon- peel make a bit- 
ter of ſo grateful a flayour, the only care required 
in this compoſition was to chuſe ſuch an addition as 
might not prejudice it. London Dee. 
PatjuDt'clal. adj. | prejudiciable, Fr. from 
projudice.] | 

1. Obſtructed by means of oppoſite prepoſſeſ- 


[fions. 


To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 


PRE 


| 'Tis a ſad irreverence, without due conſidera. 
tion to look upon the actions of princes with a 
[prejudicial eye. Holyday.” 

2. Contrary ; oppoſite. 

What one ſyllable is there, in all this, prejudi ial 
any way to that which we hold ? Hooker, 

3- Miſchievous ; hurtful ; injurious ; detrimen- 
tal. This ſenſe is improper. See PxEtjubice, 
noun and yerb. 

His going away the next morning with all his 
troops, was moſt prejudicial and moſt ruinous to the 
king's affairs, Clarendon, 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others 
are at work; ſo that the learning of the family is 
not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. Addiſon. 

A ſtate of great proſperity, as it expoſes us to 
various temptations, ſo it is often pr udiciu to us, 
in that it ſwells the mind with undue thoughts. 

| Atterbury, 

Prejupi'ctalLNEss. », [from proijudicial.] 
The ſtate of being preiudicial ; miſchievouineſs. 

Pat Lacy. . . from pretate.} 

1. The dignity or poſt of a prelate or eccleſiaſ. 
tick of the higheſt order. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; 
as that of the pontificate, a patriarchſhip, an arch- 
biſhoprick and biſhoprick. Ayliffe's Pare gon. 

2. Epiſcopacy; the order of biſhops. 

The preſbyter, puff d up with ſpiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republick p elacy. Dryden. 

How many are there, that call themſelves pro- 
teſtants, who put prelacy and popery together as 
terms convertible ? Sw:fte 

3- Biſhops. Collectively. 

Divers of the reverend pre/acy, and other moſt 
judicious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their 
pains about the matter of juriſdiction. Hooker, 

PRE'/LATE. n. /. | prelat, Fr. prolatus, Lat.] 
An ecclefiaſtick of the higheſt order and dig- 
nity. 

It beſeemed not the perſon of fo grave a pi, 
to be either utterly without counſel, as the reſt 
were, or is a common perplexity to ſhew himſe!f 
alone ſecure. Hooker. 

Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would deſire the king were made a e. 
; Shake 6 peut e. 

The archbiſhop of Vienna, a reverend e, 
ſaid one day to King Lewis XI. of France; Sir, 
your mortal enemy is dead, what time duke 
Charles of Burgundy was ſlain. Bacon. 

Yet Munſter's pr-/ate ever be accurſt, 

In whom we ſeek the German faith in vain. Dry, 

PRELATICAL. adj. ¶ from prelate.] Relating to 
prelate or prelacy. Di. 

PrELa'T10N. n. . [ prociatus, Lat.] Preference; 
ſetting of one above the other. 

In caſe the father left only daughters, they 
equally ſucceeded as in co-partnerſhip, withoat 
any prel1timn or preference of the eldeſt daughter 
to a duuble portion. Hat, 

PrE'LATURE-» n. ſ. [ prelatura, Lit. pre» 

3 lature, Fr.] The ſtate or 
dignity of a prelate. Ditts 

PrELEcCT10N. n. .. C Prœ leci in, Lat.] Reading; 
lecture; diſcourſe. 

He that is deſirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata or 
infinitude, let him reſort to the prele:7ions of Faber, 

Hale. 

PxELinaTiox, 3. f. [from prelilo, Latin. 
Taſte beforehand 3 effuſion previous to taſting. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent Gul, 13 
a high prelibation of thoſe eternal joys. Ar D. D. 

PREL1Y'MINARY. adj. | preliminaire, Fr. prie li- 
mine, Lat. | Previous; introductory; proemial. 

My maſter needed not the aſſiſtance of that pre- 
liminary poet to prove his claim; his own majeſtick 
mien diſcovers him to be the king. Diyden. 

PkELYVMINARY- a. ſ. Something previous; pre- 
paratory act; preparation ; preparative. 

The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath 
on both ſides, and the prelinunarics to the combat. 


| Nates on Iliad. 
PRE=- 


PRE 


TE n. J. [ prelude, French ; præladium, 
Latin. 
1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played before a 
full concert. 
My weak eſſay 
But ſounds a prelude, and points out their prey . 
# wm " 
2. Something introduRtory ; ſomething that 2 
ſhews what is to follow. 
To his infant arms oppoſe 
His father's rebels and his brother's foes ; 
Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood,. to ſubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiiling crew. Dryd. 
The laſt Georgick was a good prelude to the 
FZaneis, and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the deſcription of what was really great. 
Addiſon. 
One conceſſion to a man is but a prelude to ano- 
ther. Curia. 
To PxELv'Ds. v. a. | prefuder, French; rel, 
Latin.) To ſerve as an introduction; to be pre- 
vious to. 
Either ſongſter holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all day, preluding to the fight, 
They only had rehears d, to ſing by night. Dryden. 
PxtLu'nious. adj. | from prelude. Previous; 
introductory. | 
That's but a peda, bliſs, 
Two ſouls pickeering in a kiſs. Cleavelan. 
PRELU'DIUM. .,. | Latin. ] Prelude. 
This Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. Dryden. 
PrELv's1vE. adj. om prelude. | Previous; in- 
troducory ; proemial. 
The clouds 
Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelufive drops, let all their moiſture flow. Thor. 
PREMATU'RE. adj. | premature, Fr. proma- 


time ; too early ; too ſoon ſaid, believed, or done ; 
ſhould perſuade him to repent, till he depoſited 
PrEMATURELY, adv. [ from premature, ] Too 
PrReMATURITY. 
| | [ promeditor, Lat. 
premediter, — To contrive or 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes. 
the mind by previous meditation ; to think be- 
1o much as how to premeditate ; the ſpirit gave them 
premeditation, Fr. from premeditate.} Act of medi- 
To take their rooms ere I can place myſelf, 
as when a dog ex till his maſter has done 
premeditation, diſpelled with eaſe and perfect clear- 


turus, Lat.] Ripe too ſoon ; formed before the 
too haſty. 
'Tis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſideration 
that premature perſuaſion of his being in Chriſt, 
Hammond” Fundamentals. 
early; too ſoon ; with too haſty ripeneſs. 
PateMATURENESS. I. / r Too 
great haſte; unſeaſona- 
dle carlineſs. 
To PREME/DITATE. v. a. 
orm beforehand ; 
to conceive beforehand. 
Where I have come, great clerks have 9" 
p. 
With words premeditated thus be ſaid. Dryden 
To PkarMmE'DiTATE. v. a. To have formed in 
forehand. 
Of themſelves they were rude, and knew not 
ſpeech and eloquent utterance. Heooker”s Eccl, Polity. 
PREMEUlTA' TION. 2. ſ. | fromeditatio, Latin; 
tat ing beforehand. 
Are all th' unlook d- for iſſue of their bodies 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ? Shakeſpeare. 
- Hope is a pleaſant proneditation of enjoyment,, 
picking of the bone. Mares Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
He amidſt the diſadvantage of extempore againſt 
neſs all the ſophiſms that had been brought againſt 
him Fell. 


Verſe is not the effect of ſudden thought; but 


this hinders not, that ſudden thought may be re- 
preſented in verſe, ſince thoſe thoughts muſt be 
bigher than nature can raiſe without premedit.ucion. 
Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
To PaxME'RIT. ©, a. | premereory Lat.] To de- 
ſerve before. 
They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had 
ſo much premerized of them. King 


* 
PRE 
— 6 n. |. [ priuitiæ, Lat. premices, Fr.] 


A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered 
to the gods at their feſtivals, as the premices or firſt 
An. 


gatherings. Dr 
PREMIER. adj. [ French.] Firſt ; chief. 
The Spaniard c ngeth the premier place, in 


regard of his dominions. Camden's Remains. 

Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 

Are ſunk by premier miniſters of ſtate. Swift 

To PREM1'SE. v. a. [ proemifſus, Lat.] 

1. To explain previouſly ; to lay down pre- 
miſes. 

The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon 
a ground taken; he premſetb, and then infers. 

Bu net. 
I premiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may 
Know I enter upon it as a very ungraceful talk. 
Addiſon 
2. To ſend before the time. Not in uſe. . 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit eaith and heav'n together! Shak, Henry VI. 

FxE'MISES, u. .. | premiſſa, Lat. premiſſes, Fr. 

1. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoted or proved. 

They infer upon the premſ.s, that as great dif- 
ference as commodiouſly may be, there ſhould be 
in all outward ceremonies between the people of 
God, and them which are not his people. Hecker, 

This is ſo regular an inference, that whilſt the 
premiſes ſtand firm, it is impollible to ſhake the 
concluſion, - Decay Piety. 

She ſtudy'd well the point, and found _ 

Her foes concluſions were not ſound, 
From premiſes erroneous brought, 
And therefore the deduQtion's nought. Swift's M. 

2. In low language, houſes or lands: as, I was 
«p-n the premiſes. 

Par'miss. . |. | promiſſum, Lat.] Antecedent 
propoſition. This word is rare in the ſingular. 

They know the major or minor, which is im- 
plied, when you pronounce the other premſs and 
the concluſion. atts. 

Pre 'MiuM. . ſ. [ premium, Lat.] Something 
given to invite a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new pro- 
ject ; whereas men never fail to bring in their mo- 
ney upon a land-tax, when the prenaum or intereſt 
allowed them is ſuited to the hazard they run. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiuns 
and large intereſt; and it concerned them to pre- 
ſerve that government, which the 
with their money. 2 Miſcellames. 

To PREMO/NISH. v. a. [ premonco, Lat.] To 
warn or admoniſh beforehand. 

PE MON MEN T. n./. [ from premoniſh.] Pre- 
vious information. 

After theſe premoniſbmenti, I will come to the 
compartition itſelf. Matton ; Architefture. 

PREMONTIT ION. u. . [from premoniſÞ.] Previous 
notice; previous intelligence. 

What friendly premoniztions have been ſpent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. 

C 

How great the force of ſuch an erroneous per- 
ſuafion is, we may collect from our Saviour's pre- 
monition to his diſciples, when he tells them, that 
thoſe who Killed them ſhould think they did God 
ſervice. Decay of Piay. 

PrEmo/NtTORY, a. ſ.{ from pra and monte, Lat.] 
. iouſly adviſing. 8 
0 PRIMONST RATE. v. a. and mon 

_ To ſhew beforehand. [pre * 

PRE MUNPRE. . ſ. [ Latin.) 

i, A writ in the common law, whereby a pe- 
nalty is incurrable, as infringing ſome ſtatute. 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our 
Engliſh laws, by tract of time; and yet at firſt it 
was merely miſtaken for premonire. FHramball. 
2. The penalty ſo incurred. 

Woolſey incurred a prenunire, forfeited his ho- 
nour, eſtate and life, which he ended in great ca- 
lamity. South, 


Charles. \ tical 


3. A di ; a diſtreſs. A low 
0 difficulty ungramma- 


had truſted |. 


PRE 


ParuvxvvVriox. n=. ſ. [from promunio, Latin. 
An anticipation of le J 
To PkEN0o'MINATE. v. 4. { prenomino, Latin] 
To forename. 
He you would ſound, 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenoaninats crimes, 


The youth, you breathe of, guilly. Shak. Hamlet. 

PkENOMINA'TION, nf. | proe and nonino,. Lat.] 
The privilege of being named firſt. 

The watry productions ſhould have the provomi- 
nation; and they of the land rather derive their 
names, —— — the ſea. Brown, 

PakNO/T ION. n. /. | prenotion, Fr. and = 
Lat.] Foreknowledge 38883 me” fy 

The hedgebog's pretenſion of winds is fo exact, 
that it ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its 
neſt, according unto prection of theie winds en- 
ſuing- Brown, 

PRE/NTICE. „ /. ( contracted, by colloquial 
licence, from apprentice. One bound to a maſter, 
in order to inſtruction in a trade. 

My accuſer is my prentice, and when I did cor- 
rect him for his fault, he did vow upon his knees 
he would be even with me. Shakeſ. Henry VI. 

Prr'NTICESHSP. . . [from prentice;] The ſer- 
vitude of an apprentice. 

He ſerv'd a prentice/bip, who ſets up ſhop, | 
Ward try'd ou puppies, and the poor, his drop. 


P 

Prxexu/NClAT10N. nf. [ proenuncio, Lat.] the 
act of telling, before. 7 80 Die. 

Preo'ccurancy. =. /. [from cupate. | The 
act of taking poſſeſſion hefore — | J 

To PREO'CCUPATE. v. 4. | preoccuper,, Fr. 
prooeccupo, Lat.] 

1. To anticipate. 

Honour afpireth to death; grief flieth to it; 
and fear pre-occupieth it. Bacon, 

2. To prepoſſeſs ; to fill with prejudices. 

That the model be plain without colours, leſt 
the eye preoccupate the judgment. Motta Archite?. 

PrroccuPa'TiON. 4 . | predecupation, Fr. from 
preoccu te] 1 

1. Anticipation. - 

2. Prepoſſeſſion. 

3- Anticipation of objection. 

As if, by way of preoccupation, he ſhould have 
ſaid; well, here you ſee your commiſſion, this is 
your duty, theſe are your diſcouragements ; never 
ſeek for evaſions from wordly afflictions; this is 
your reward, if you perform it; this is your doom, 
if you decline it. Seth. 
To PRO Sc v. v a. To prepoſſeſs; to occu- 
Py by anticipation or prejudices. 

I think it more reſpectful to the reader to leave 
ſomething. to reflections, than preoccupy yy judg- 


ment. A . 

To Prro'MINATE. v. a. [ and ominor, Lat.] 
To prognoſticate ; to ſhew by omens any futurs 
event. 

. Becauſe many ravens were ſeen when Alexander 
entered Babylon, they were thought to premnate 
his death. Brown. 

PxEzo?1'N10N. 2. ,. [pr and opinio, Lat.] Opi- 
nion antecedently formed; prepoſſeſſion. 

Diet holds no ſolid rule of ſelection; ſome, in 
indiſtinct voracity, eating almoſt any; others, out 
of a timorous preopinion, refraining from very 
many things. Brown, 

To PREORDA'IN. v. a. ¶ præ and odain.] To 
ordain before-hand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if 
all things be preordained by God, and ſo demon- 
trated to be willed by him, it remains there is no- 


ſuch thing as fin. Hammond. 
Few ſouls preordain'd by fate, 
The race of gods have d that envy'd ſtate. 
Roſcommon. 


Pato/aDINANCE. 2. /. [ pre and ordinance. ] An- 
tecedent decree ; firſt decree. Not in uſe. 
*. — — urteſies 
Might ſtir the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn preovdinance and firſt decree 
Into the law of children. 


A 


1 lius 2 
PxEoRDINA' TION. .. 1 
Preordaining. 


With her prepared nails. Shakef. Ant. and Cleapat /a 


PRE 

PrryanrA'TION. . ſ. ¶ proparatio, Lat. prepara- 
tion, Fr. from prepare. | | 

1. The act of preparing or previouſly fitting any 
thing to any purpoſe. 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due pre- 
paration for another life, than our unhappy miſ- 
take of the nature and end of this. Wak-'s P. for D. 

2. Previous meaſures. 

I will ſhew what prep.ur-4tions there were in na- 
ture for this diſſolution, and after what manner it 
came to paſs. | Bu et. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. 

make bold to preſs, with ſo little pram, 
upon you. Vou' re welcome. Sha. M. N. f N Md. 

4. The act of making or fitting by a regular 
proceſs. | 

In the preparations of cookery, the moſt volatile 
parts of vegetables are deſtroyed. Arb. on Aliments. 

F. Any thing made by proceſs of operation. 

I wiſh the chymiſts had been more ſparing, who 
magnify their 238 inveigle the curioſity of 
many, and delude the ſecurity of moſt. %u. 

6. Accompliſhment ; qualification, Out of uſe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, authentick in your place and perſon, 

generally allowed for your many warlike, court- 
like, and learned preparations. 

PREPARATIVE. adj. | prepmatif, Fr. from pre- 
pare] Having the power of preparing or quali- 

ing. 

Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watch- 
ful nights in the laborious queſt of knowledge pre- 
parative to this work. South, 

PkEPA/RATIVE. . /. [ preparatif, Fr. from pre- 

Fe. | 
I. That which has the power of preparing or 
previouſly fitting. | 
- They tell us the profit of reading is ſingular, in 
that it ſerveth for a preparative unto ſermons. 

| Hooker. 

My book of advancement of learning may be 
ſome preparative or key for the better opening of 
the inſtaurat ion. Bacon. 

Reſolvedneſs in fin can, with no 1*aſon, be 
imagined a preparative to remiſſion. Decay of Piety. 

Though he judged the time of ſickneſs an im- 
proper ſeaſon for the great work of repentance ; 
yet he eſteemed it a moſt uſeful preparative, the 
voice of God himſelf exhorting to it. 
Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, 
as being founded in the deſtruction of thoſe qua- 
lities, which are the only diſpoſitions and prepara- 
| outh, 
- by That which is done in order to ſomething 
The miſeries, which have enſued, may be yet, 

through thy mercy, preparatives to us of future 
bleſſings. | King Charles. 

What avails it to make all the neceſſary pr/pa- 

ratives for our voyage, if we do not actually 10 
gin the journey. | Dryden. 

Pxera'RATIVELY. adv. from preparative. | 
- Previouſly; by way of preparation. 

It is preparatively neceſſary to many uſeful things 
in this life, as to make a man a good phyſician. 

ParPARATORY, ach. 


preparatoire, Fr.] 
r. Antecedently ary. 


The practiſe of all theſe is proper to our con- 
dition in this world, and preparatory to our hap- 
pineſs in the next. Tillotſun. 

2. Introductory: previous; antecedent. 

Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatories in 
writing preclude this way of occaſional interroga- 
tories. | Hal. 

Rains were but pr/p2r2tory, the violence of the 
deluge depended uu the diſruption of the great 


Pl 
* 


aby ſs. | Burnet. 
To PR EPA'RE. D. d. Ceræparo, Lat. preparer, 
French. 


1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any uſe; to 
make ready for any purpoſe. | 
Patient Oftavia, plough thy viſage up 


Prepare men's hearts by giving them the grace 
of humility, repentance, and. probity of heart. 
a | Hi 


— 


Shakeſpeare.| 


act of being prepared: as, b. in a preparedneſs 
Fell. for bis final exit, 


* 
PRE 


Confound the peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. Dry. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of night. Dryd. 
The beams of light had been in vain diſplay'd, 
Had not the eye been fir for viſion made ; 
In vain the author ad the eye propar'd 
With ſo much ſkill, had not the light appear'd. 
' Blackmore. 
2. To qualify for any purpoſe, | 
Some preachers, being pr par-d only upon two 
or three points of doctrine, run the ſame round. 
| Addiſon. 
3. To make ready beſorehand. 
There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may prepare a city for habitation. I cviii. 36. 


Now prepare thee for another fght. Ai ltan. 
He took the golden compaſſes, . rd 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 
This univerſe. Nin. 


4. To form; to make. 

He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and propared 
it upon the floods. Palm xxiv. 2 

5. To make by regular proceſs: as, he prepared 
a medicine. 

To PREYARE. v. . 

1. To take previous meaſures. 
Efficacy is a power of ſpeech, which repreſents 
to our minds the lively ideas of things ſo truly, as 
if we ſaw them with our eyes ; as Dido * to 
kill herſelf. eacham. 
Kar To make every thing ready : to put things in 

er. 

Go in, ſirrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shat. 

The long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a pe irg. 1 Peter, 

Fl To make one's ſelf ready; to put himſelf in 
a ſtate of expectation. 

Parr AE. ». |. [from the verb.] Preparation; 
previous meaſures. Not in uſe, 

In our behalf 

Go levy men, and make . for war. Sbaleſp. 

PREPA'REDLY, adv, | from prepared. ] By proper 
precedent meaſures. 

She preparediy may frame herſelf 
To th' way ſhe's forc'd to. Shakejp. Aut. and Clopa. 

PaePA'REDNESS. #. ſ. [from pr pe. ] State or 


Par KR. . ſ. [from prepare.] 

1. One that prepares; one that previouſly fits. 

The biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her 
mind to receive ſuch a doleful accident, came to 
viſit her. Wotton. 

2. That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improver of land, and pre- 
parer of it for other crops. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

PrePE/xSE, ] adj, [ preproſus, Lat.] Fore- 

Parryr'xs HD. thought; preconcerted ; con- 
trived beforehand : as, alice prepenſe. | 

To PRE TON DER. v. a. [from preponderute.] To 
outweigh. Not uſed. 

Though pillars by channelling be ſeemingly in- 
groſſed to our ſight, yet they are truly weakened : 


and therefore ought not to be the more ſlender, | 


but the more corpulent, unleſs appearances pre- 


ponder truths. Witton's eite e. 
PxEPONDERANCE, J. f from proprnierate. | 
PkEPo'NXDERANCY, The ſtate of outweigh- 


ing; ſuperiority of weight. 

As to addition of ponderofity in dead bodies, 
comparing them unto blocks, this occaſtonal pre- 
pond.rancy is rather an appearance than reality, 

Brown's Fulgar Hir gurt. 
The mind ſhould examine all the grounds 9 
probability, and, upon a due balancing the whole, 
reject or receive proportionably to the preponderoncy 
of the greiter grounds of probability. Loc Hs. 
Little light boats were the ſhips which people 
uſed, to the ſides whereof this fiſh remora faſten. 
ing, might make it ſwag, as the len ſt preponderance 
on either ſide will do, aud fo retard its courſe. 
Grew's AH . 
7 PREPONDERATE. v. a. S, Lat 
t. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 


PRE . 
centre of the balance, will prepond:rate greater mag - 
nitudes. Glanville, 

The trivialleſt thing, when a paſſion is caſt into 
the ſcale with it, preponderates ſubſtantial bleſſings. 

Cover nment of the Tongue. 

2. To by ſtronger influence. 

To PkEPO'NDERATE. v. u. 

1. To exceed in weight. 

That is no juſt balance, wherein the heavieſt 
ſide will not prep:nderate. Wilkins, 

He that would make the lighter ſcale preponderate, 
will not ſo ſoon do it, by adding new weight to 
the emptier, as if he took out of the heavier, what 
he adds tothe lighter, 90 be. 

Unleſs the very mathematical center of gravity 
of every ſyſtem be fixed in the very mathematical 
center of the attractive power of all the reſt, th 
cannot be evenly attracted on all ſides, but — 
þ! eponicerats ſome way or other. Bentley. 

2. To exceed in influence or power analogous 
to weight. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be ſures 
that we have all particulars before. us, and that 
there 15 no evidence behind, which may outweigh 
all that at preſent ſeems to pr porderate with us. 

Locke, 

By putting every argument on one file and the 
other into the balance we muſt form a judgment 
which fide preponderates. att, 

PxeyoxNDERA'TION. . . [from preponderate.] 
The a&t or ſtate of outweighing any thing. 

In matters which require preſent practice, we 
muſt content ourſelves with a mere pr,, at ian 
of probable reaſons. 4, Logick, 

To PREY OE. v. a. [ prepoſer, Fr. pu pon, Lat.] 
To put before. ] Dick. 

Parros MH tox. 1. f. ¶ propoſition, Fr. propoſitiog 
Lat.] In grammar,; a particle governing a caſe. 

A þ» -p9/ition ſignifies ſome relation, which the 
thing ſigniſied by the word following it, has to 
ſomething going before in the diſcourie ; as Ceſar 
came to Rome. io Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

PrePo's1TOR. nf. | prapyfitor, Lat.] A ſcho- 
lar appointed by the * to — = reſt. 
To PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. ph and poſſeſs.] To 
fill with an opinion unexamined ; to prejudice. 
She was prepoſſefſed with the ſcandal of ſalivating. 


Wiſeman, 
Pakvossr'“ss tox. m. , ener 7. 

1. Preoccupat ion: firſt poſſefion 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man to give piety the prep:ſefſion, before 
other competitors ſhould be able to pretend to him; 
and ſo to engage him in holineſs firſt, and then in 
bliſs. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

2. Prejudice ; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held 
under the prejudices and pre pn of education, 
been abuſed into ſuch idolatrous ſuperſticions, it 
might have been pitied, but not ſo much wonder- 
ed *t. South, 

With thought, from preprſſi ſion free, reflect 
On ſol:r rays, as they the ſight reſpect. Þ/:ckmore. 

PREPO'STEROUS. adj. | preepyferus, Lat.] 

1. Havinsthat firſt which ought to be laſt. 

The method I take may be cenſured as prepoſ< 
raus, becauſe I thus treat laſt of the antediluvian 
earth, which was firſt in order of nature. 

Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Wrong; abſurd; perverted. ' 

Put a cafe of a land of Amazons, where the 
whole government, publick and private, is inthe 


\ 


hands of women: is not ſuch a prepoſterous governe 


ment againſt the firſt order of nature, for women 
to rule over men, and in itſelf void? Bacon, 
Death from a father's band, from whom I fu ſt 
Receiv'd a being! tis a prepscrous gift, 
An act at which inverted nature ſtarts, 
And bluſhes to behold herſelf ſo cruel. 
Such is the world's er eu fate 
Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 
The Roman miſſionaries gave their liberal con- 
tribution, affording their prepoſtcrons charity to 
make them proſelytes, who had no mind mo 


Denh. *. 


An inconſiderable weiglit, by diſtance from the | 


confeſſors or maityrs. . 
3 


By 


PRE 


By this diſtribution of matter, continual provi- 
ſion is every where made for the ſupply of bo- 
dies, quite contrary to the propoſteros; reaſonings 
of thoſe men, who expected ſo dere a reſult. 

Wewodward's Natural H. tor y. 
3 Applied to perſons ; fooliſh ; abſurd. 
repoſterous aſs! that never read ſo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Paros TEROVSLY. adv. {from prepoſterous.) 

In a wrong ſituat ion; abſurdly. 
Thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That befal propre. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dre. 

Upon this ſuppoſition, one animal would have 
its lungs, where another hath its liver, and all the 
other members prepofteroufly placed; there could 
not be alike configuration of parts in any two in- 
W £76 Bentley's Sermons. 

KEPO'STEROUSNESS, u. ſ. [from prepoſterous. 
Adſurdity wrong order or Abe 1 5 

PrEPoTENCY. . /. tentia, Lat.] Supe- 
rior power ; „ 7, 

If there were a determinate preprtency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other ani- 
mals. Bron. 

Pxger'ck. nf. ¶ prepuce, Fr. pp dium, Lat.] 
That which covers the glans; foreſkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled. 


Wiſcm.n, 

To PRT GIRA E. v. a. ¶ pra and require.] To 
demand previouſly. 

| Some primary literal fignification is prevequired 
to that other of figurative. Tammond. 

PENN TCGs HTE. adj. | pre and requiſite. ] Some- 
thing previouſly neceſſary. 

The conformation of parts is neceffary, not only 
unto the prerequifite and previous conditions of 
birth, but alſo unto the parturition. Brown. 

Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there 
muſt be a pre-exiſtence of active principles, ne- 
ceſſari}y prerequiſite to the mixing theſe particles of 
bodies. p 1 Hal-, 

Prrro'GATIVE. . . erogative, Fr. procros 
_ low Lat.] An LM Lo or ales pri. 

ege. 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far 
better put in their claim for that prerogative. Sidn. 

Our prerogative 
Calls not your counſels, but our natural goodneſs 
Imparts this. Shak ſprare, 
How could communities, 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Pre-ogative of age, ſceptres, and crowns, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? 

Shakeſpeare, 

The great Caliph hath an o!d prerogative in the 

choice and confirmation of the Kings of Afyria. 
Knolles, 

They are the beſt laws, by which the king hath 
the juſteſt prerogative, and the people the beſt li- 
derty. acon. 

Had any of theſe ſecond clauſes deſpoiled God 
of his prerogative, or had God himſelf conſtrained 
the mind and will of man to impious acts by an: 
celeſtial inforcements ?_ Ras eig h. 

They obtained another royal prerogotive and 
power, to make war and peace at their pleaſure. 

Davies. 
The houſe of commons to theſe their preroga= 
tives over the lords, ſent an order to the lieutenant" 
of the Tower, that he ſhould cauſe him to be ex- 
ecuted that very day. Clarendon. 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive, 
Freedom an Engliſh ſubject's ſole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 
All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill, 
Ev'n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the 
will. Dryden. 

It ſeems to be the prerogative of human under- 
ſanding, when it has diſtinguiſhed any ideas, ſo as 
to perceive them to be different, to conſider in 

what circumſtances they are capable to be com- 
red. Locke 

I will not conſider only the prerogatives of man 

above other animals, but the endowments whi 


{ 


PRE 
nature hath conferred on his body in common with 


them. 
NERO A v D. adj. [from prerogative.] Hav- 
ing an excluſive privilege ; having prerogative. 
Lis the plague of great ones, ö 
Prerogativ'd are they lets than baſe ; 
'Tiz deſtiny unſhunable. Shake ſpear e. 
Pres. Pres, preſt, ſeem to be derived from the 
Saxon, pheort, a prieſt ; it being uſual in after 
times to drop the letter » in like caſes. Gibſon 
PRESA GE. =. /. [ preſage, Fr. prefigium, Lat.] 
Prognoftick ; preſenſion of futurity. 
Joy and ſhout preſ+ge of victory. NMilion 
reams have generally been conſidered by au- 
thors only as revelations of what has already hap- 
pened, or as e of what is to happen. Addiſon. 
To Prtsa'GE. v. a. [ preſager, French; preſagin, 


1 
1. To forbode; to ſoreknow; to ſoretell; to 
propheſy : it ſeems properly uſed of internal pre · 
ſenſion. « 4 
Henry's late preſ:ging propheſy 
Did glad my heart ich hope. Shuk-ſ. Hen. VI. 
What pow'r of mind 
Foreſeeing, or preſuging from the depth 
Cf knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear'd 
How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 
As ſtood like theſe, could ever know _—_ 
ilton 
This contagion might have been preſax-d upon 
conſideration of its precurſors. arvey on Conf. 
Wiſh'd freedom, I pr-/:ge you ſoon will find, 
If heav'n be juſt, and if to virtue kind. Dryden 
2. Sometimes with -f before the thing foretold. 
That by certain ſigns we may preſ:ge 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
The ſovereign of the heav'ns has ſet on high 
The moon to mark the changes of the ſky. Dry. 
3. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. 
If I may truſt the flattering truth of ſleep, 
My dreams preſ-gt ſome joyful news at hand. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Dreams advife ſome great good preſaging. Milton. 
That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, preſ:ges 
A greater ſtorm than all the Turkiſh power 
Can throw u w_ Denham s Sopby. 
When others fell, this ſtanding did preſage 
The crown ſhou'd triumph over pop'lar rage. 


aller, 
Pars AGEMENT. n. , 2 preſage.] 
1. Forebodement ; preſenſion. 

I have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
ominous pr ſagement before his end. Wattin, 

2. Foretoken. 

The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſag:ment of 
ill lack, from whence notwithſtanding nothing can 
be naturally feared. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

PRE'SB oa n. ſ. [ preſtyter, Lat. nxoSurg Dy. | 

1. A pricft. 

Preſtyters abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe depu- 
ties who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Hooker. 

They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, pro- 
perly ſo called, to preſbyters, without giving them 
2piſcopal conſecration. .  Tofley. 

2. A preſbyterian. 

And pr:/+yters have their jackpuddings too. 
Butler. 

PaESBYT e g .] Con- 

PraESRYTERIAN. ſiſting of elvers; a term 
for a modern form of eccleſiaſtical government. 

Chiefly was urged the abolition of epiſcopal, and 
the eſtabliſhing of prſbyterian government. X. Cha. 

Who ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and 
ſo unhappily a more unavoidable ſway in preſbyte- 
ial determinations ? . Holyday. 

PatsBY TERA. ,. [from proſbyter.} An 
abettor of preſbytery or Calviniſtical diſcipline. 

One of the more rigid pre/>yterians. Swift. 

PrxESBY1E'rvY. . . | from pr: 
ders, whether prieſts or lay men. 

Thoſe which ſtood for the p ytery thought 


adj. | xgesgνν 


of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 


Ray on the Creation.| 


er.] Body of 


heir cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline | 


PRE 
Chaos of peu y, where laymen guide 
With the tame Cad ver” clergy by their ſide. 
Cleave . 
Could a feeble proſoytery, though hance 
ſwelling enough, correct 2 a — of- 
fender. Holyday. 
ParleciE ACE. #. / | preſcienee, Fr. from preſcior.] 
Foreknowledge ; knowledge of future things. 
They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 
Foreſtall our preſcience, and eſteem no act 
But that of hand. St ſp. Troilus and CH,,. 
Preſcience or foreknowledge, conſidered in order 
and nature, if we may ſpeak of God after the man- 
ner of men, goeth before providence ; for God 
foreknew all things before he had created them, or 
before they had being to be cared for; and pre- 
ſcience is no other than an infallible TEN > 
Rie- . 
God's preſcience, from all eternity, being but t 
ſeeing every thing that ever exiſts as it is, contin- 
gents as contingents, neceſſary as neceſſary, can 
neither work any change in the object, by thus 
ſeeing it, nor itſelf be deceived in what it ſees. 
Hammond. 
If certzin preſcience of uncertain events imply a 
contradiction, it ſeems it may be ſtruck out of the 
omniſciency of God, and leave no blemiſh * 
e. 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable na- 
ture, God's preſcience is certain. South, 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 


And fr iſcience only held the ſecond place. Dryd. 
PRE'SCIENT. adj. | preefciens, ] Fore- 
knowing; prophetick. . . 


Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the- 
marriage of his eldeſt daughter into Scotland, had 
ſhewed himſelf ſenſible and almoſt preſcicus of this 
event. Bacon. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood > 
; Prejcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand. Pope. 
 Parefsctiovs. adj. Corbin Lat.] Having fore- 
knowledge. 

Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled ; 
Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behind, 

L drink the dregs of = Dr 4 LEncis, 

„ PxEsc1/ND. o. a. | proſcindo, Lat. o cut 
off; to abſtract. 8 J 
A bare act of obliquity does not only preſcind 
from, but poſitively deny ſuch a ſpecial depend- 
ENCE. » 0 . 
ParscuspbENT. adj. | proſcindens, Latin.] Ab- 
ſtracting. . i 

We may, for one ſingle act, abſtract from a re- 
ward, which nobody who knows the preſcindint 
faculties of the ſoul, can deny. C E 

To PRESCRUVBE. v. a. | preſcribo, Latin.] 

1. To ſet down authoritatively ; to order; to 
direct. 

Doth the ſtrength of ſome negative arguments 
prove this kind of negative argument ſtrong, by 
force whereof all things are denied, which ſcrip- 
ture affirmeth not, or all things, which ſcripture 
preſcribeth not, condemned. Fer = 

To the blanc moon her Aeris 

8 3 Milan. 

There's joy, when to wild will you laws 

erte, 

When cat did fortune carry back her bribe. Dr. 
When parents loves are order'd by a fon, 
Let ftreams pr:ſeribe their fountains where — oa 

ry 

By a ſhort account of the preſſing obligations 
which lie on the magiſtrate, I ſhall not ſo much 
pr-ſcribe directions for the future, as praiſe what is 
paſt. Aiterbus y. 
2. To direct medically. 

The end of ſatire is the amendment of vices by 
correction; and he who writes honeſtly is no- 
more an enemy to the offender,than thy phyſician 
to the patient, when he pr:ſcribes ETON 

The extremeſt ways they firſt ordain, 
Preſcribing ſuch intolerable pain, | 
As none but Cæſar could ſuſtain. Dryden. 


* 


Should any man that a ian under- 
C V man argues — 


PRE 
ſt nds his own art beſt ; and therefore, although | 
he ſhould preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he can- 
not be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable only to 
God. e Swift, 
To PRESCRUBE. v. u. i 

1. To influence by long cuſtom. 

A reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off 
from ſchool, where being ſeaſoned with minor 
ſentences, they preſcribe upon our riper years, and 
never are worn out but with our memories. &rown. 

2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 

The aſſuming an authority of dictating to others, 
and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, is a 
conſtant concomitant of this bias of our PIR: 


3. [Preſcrire, Fr. ] To form a cuſtom which has 

the force of law. 
That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe 
or come into diſuſe, but by fifty conſecutive years 
. of exemption. Arbuthbnot. 
_ 4. To write medical directions and forms of me- 
cine. 
Modern *pothecaries, taught the art 

By doctors” bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 

Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters mw 

ope. 

Pre'scrIPT. adj. | praſcriptus, Lat.] Directed; 
accurately laid down in a precept. 

Thoſe very laws ſo added, they themſelves do 
not judge unlawful ; as they plainly confeſs both 
in matter of preſcript attire, and of rites appertain- 

ing to burial. Hooker 

PrE'sSCRIPT. 3. ſ. [ prefcriptum, Lat.] 

1. Direction; precept ; model preſcribed. Mil- 
ton ſeems to accent the laſt. 

By his preſcript, a ſanctuary is fram'd 

Of ce lar, overlaid with gold. 

2. Medical order. 

Nor did he ever with ſo much regret ſubmit 

. unto any preſeripe. Fell. 

PrESCRYPT10N, . /. [ preſcription, Fr. projcrip- 
tio, Lat. from præſcribo, Lat. 

1. Rules produced and authoriſed by long cuſ- 
tom ; cuſtom continued till it has the force of law. 

You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years, a ſilly time 

To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth. Sh. 

Uſe ſuch as have prevailed before in things you 
have employed them ; for that breeds confidence, 
and'they will ſtriveto maintain their preſcription. Bac. | 

It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty, to 
diſpoſſeſs a vice from that heart, where long poſ- 

ſeſſion begins to plead preſcription. South, 

Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 

To whom by long preſcription you are kind. Dry. 

The Lucqueſe plead preſcription, for hunting in 

.one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon their fron- 
tiers. Addiſon. 
2. Medical receipt. 
My father left me ſome preſc ip/ions 
Of rare and prov'd effects; ſuch as his reading 
And manifelt experience had collected 
For general ſov'reiguty. Shakeſpeare. 
Approving of my obſtinacy againſt all common 
preſcriptions, he aſked me, whether I had never 
heard of the Indian way of curing the gout by 
moxa. Temple. 

PRE'SEANCE. 1. ſ. | preaſance, Fr.] Priority of 
place in ſitting. Not uſed. 

The gheſts, though rude in their other faſhions, 
may, for their diſcreet judgment in precedence and 

: preſeance, read a leſſon to our civileſt gentry. Carew, 

Pre'SENCE. .. | proſence, Fr. pris ſentia, Lat.] 

1. State of being preſent ; contrary to abſence. 

-  To-night we hold a folema ſupper, 
And I'll requeſt your preſence. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe preſence of a king engenders love 
Amongtt his ſubjects and his loyal friends, 
As it diſanimates his enemies. Shakeſ. Hen. VI. 

We have always the ſame natures, and are every 

. where the ſervants of the ſame God, as every place 
is equally full of his preſence, and every thing is 

2. Approach face to face to a great perſonage. 

The ſhepherd Dorus anſwered with ſuch a 
zrembling voice and abaihed countenance, and of- 


Milton. 


. 


preſence in the court of France, and eſpying Char- 


PRE 
tentimes ſo far from the matter, that it was ſom e 


ſport to the young ladies, thinking it want of 
education, which made him ſo diſcountenanced 


with unwonted preſence. Sydn:y. 
Men that very preſence fear, | 
Which once they knew authority did bear! Dan. 


3. State of being in the view of a ſuperior. | 

I know not by what power 1 am made bold, 
In ſuch a preſence here to plead my thoughts. 

Shk-ſpeares 

Thus with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her did'ſt play 
In preſence of th' Almiglity Father, pleas'd 
With thy celeſtial ſong. Milton. 

Perhaps I have not ſo well conſulted the repute 
of my intellectuals, in bringing their imperfec- 
tions into ſuch diſcerning preſences, — —Glanville, 

Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 
Without reſpect to purple or to gold, Dryden. 

4+ A number aſſembled before a great perſon. 

Look I fo pale; 
—Ay; and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. 

Odmar, of all this preſence does contain, 
Give her your wreath whom you eſteem moſt 

fair. Dryden. 

9 Port; air; mein; demeanour. 

irtue is beſt in a body that is comely, and that 
hath rather dignity of preſence, than beauty of 
aſpect. / Bacon. 
A graceful preſence beſpeaks acceptance, gives 
a force to language, and helps to convince by look 
and poſture. Collier. 

How great his preſence, how erect his look, 
How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother, 
Shines in luis face, and charms me from 1 

mit h. 

6. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf to 
his court. 

By them they paſs, all gazing on them round, 
And to the preſence mount, whoſe glorious view, 
Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound. Spenſ. 

An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the preſence Shakgſpeare's Hen, VIII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paſling through the 


Shak, 


tier, a famous „ leaning upon his elbow faſt 
aſleep, openly K iſſing him, ſaid, we muſt honour 
with our kiſs the mouth from whence ſo many 
ſweet verſes have proceeded. Peacham, 
7. Readineſs at need ; quickneſs at expedients. 
A good bodily ſtrength is a felicity of nature, 
but nothing comparable to a large underſtanding 
and ready preſence of mind. L' Eftrange. 
Errors, not to be recall'd, do find 
Their beſt redreſs from preſence of the mind, 
Courage our greateſt failings does ſupply. Mallir. 
8. The perſon of a ſuperior. 
To her the ſov'reign preſence thus reply'd A. 
PRESENCE=-CHAMBER. n. ſ. | proiſence and 
PRESENCE-ROOM, chamber or rosm. | The 
room in which a great perſon receives company. 
If theſe nerves, which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without to their audience in the 
brain, the mind's preſence-r09om, are ſo difordered, 
as not to perform their functions, they have no 


poſtern to be admitted by. Locke, 
Kneller, with filence and ſurpriſe, 
We ſee Britannia's monarch riſe, 
And aw'd by thy deluſive hand, 
As in the pr eſence-chamber ſt:.nd. Addiſon, 


Pars 'N SON. u. / { preeſen/in, Latin. ] Per- 
ception beforehand. 
The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is exact. 
| 5 


ron. 
PRE'SENT. adj. | preſents” Fr. proxfers, Lat.) 
1. Not abſent ; being face to face; being at 
hand. | + 
But neither of theſe are any impediment, be- 
cauſe the regent thereof is of infinite inimenſity 
more than commenſurate tv the extent of the 
world, and ſuch as is moſt moſt intimately 7 
with all the beings of the world. alc, 
Be not often preſent-at feaſts, not at all in dif? 


ſolute company ; pleaſing objects ſteal away the 
heart. Taylor, 


PRE 
Much I have heard 

Incredible to me, in this diſpleas'd, 

That I was never preſent on the place 

Of thoſe encounters. Mikan's Agoniſter, 

2. Not paſt ; not future. 

Thou future things can'ſt repreſent 

As preſent. Milian. 

A preſent good may reaſonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good 
which is more excellent. ins. 

The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve, 
With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave ; 
The preſent hours in preſent mirth employ, 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 

The preſent age hath not been leſs inquiſitise 
than the former ages were. Wordward's Nat. Hip. 

The pr:/ent moment like a wife we ſhun, 
And ne'er enjoy, becauſe it is our own. Tang, 

3- Ready at hand ; quick in emergencies. 

If a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory”; if he confer little, he had need have a 
preſent wit; and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning. acon, 

'Tis a high point of philoſophy and virtue for 
a man to be ſo preſent to himſelf, as to be always 
provided againſt all accidents. L' Eftrange. 

4. Favourably attentive ; not neglectful; pro- 
Pitious. 
Be preſent to her now, as then, 
And let not proud and factions men. 
Againſt your wills oppoſe their mights. B. Jon. 
The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th' inauimated fair, 
And gave the ſign of granting his defire. Dryden, 

Nor could I hope in any place but there, 

To find a god ſo preſent to my pray'r. Dryden. 

5. Unforgotten ; not neglectful. 

The ample mind Keeps the ſeveral objects all 
within fight, and preſent to the ſoul. Watts. 

6. Not abſtracted; not abſent of mind; atten- 
tive. 

7. Being now in view ; being now under con- 
ſideration. 

This much I believe may be ſaid, that the much 
greater of them are not brought up ſo well, 
or accuſtomed to ſo much religion, as in the pre- 

Law. 


[ent inſtance. 


The Pxz'seExT. An eliptical expreſſion for the 


preſent tine; the time now exiſting. 


When he ſaw deſcend 

The ſon of God to judge them, terrify'd 

He fled ; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun 

The preſent ; fearing, guilty, what his wrath, 

Might ſuddenly inflict. Milton, 

Men that ſet their hearts anly upon the preſent, 
without looking forward intothe end of things are 
ſtruck at. T'Eftrange. 

Who, ſince their own ſhort underſtandings reach 
No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe, 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themſelves. 


At Prxtg'stxT., [4 preſent, Fr.] At the pre- 
ſent time; now; eliptically, for the preſent time, 
The ſtate is u prejent very ſenſible of the decay 
in their trade. Addiſon. 
Prs'srxT. . /. {| preſent, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A gift; a donative; ſomething ceremo- 
niouſly given. 
Plain Clarence ! 
I will ſend thy ſoul to heav'n, 
If heav'n will take the preſet at our hands. Sha, 
His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command, 
he muſt carry for a preſent to his lady. Shake. 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admi- 
ral's enſign, as a preſent unto Solyman. Kinolles, 
Say, heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 
Afford a preſ-rt to the infant God? 
Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 


To welcome him to this his new abode? Milton. 
They that are to love inclin'd, 

Su ay'd by chance, not choice or art 
To the firſt that's fair or kind, 

Make a preſent of their heart. aller, 


Somewhat is ſure deſign'd by fraud or force; 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. Dry d. 
2. A letter or mandate exhibited per dete, 
e 


PRE 
Beit known to all men by theſe pr2ſeatr. Shake. 


To PrESE'NT. v. a. [ pre «nt, low Lat. Pe 
Huter, Fr. in all theſe ſentes. 
1, To place inthe preſence of a ſuperior. 
. Oa to the ſacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and preſent 
Before the ſeat ſupreme. tlton's Par. Loſt. 
2. To exhibit to view or notice. 

He knows not what he ſays ; and vain is it, 
That we preſent us to him. Shakyp. King Lear. 
3- To offer ; to exhibit. 

Thou therefore now adviſe, 
Or hear what to my mind firſt thoughts preſent. 
Milton. 
Now ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
P: «ſents a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denham. 
rides's memory is ever ready to offer to 
his mind ſomething out of other men's writings 
or converſat ions, and is preſenting him with the 
thoaghts of other perſons perpetually, Watts. 
4 To give formally and ceremoniouſly. 
'olks in mudwall tenement, 
Afﬀfording pepper corn for rent, 
I a turkey or a hen 


To thote might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 


$5. To put into the hands of another in ceremouy. | 


So ladies in Romance afliſt their knight, 
Prem the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 


Pope. 

6. To favour with gifts. To preſent, in * 
ſenſe of tu give, has ſeveral ſtructures: we ſay 
abſolarely, ts preſent a man, to give ſomething to 
him. This is leſs in uſe. The common phraſes 
are, te preſent 4 gift ta a man or to preſent the man 
with a gift. : 

Thou ſpendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch a 
great one, and thy eſtate in pu him; and, 
after all, haſt no other reward, but ſometimes to 
be ſmiled upon, and always to be ſmiled at. South. 

He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 

That courted long, at length are turc'd * 4 
* *. 

Octavia preſonted the poet, for his r 
elegy on her ſon Marcellus. Dryden. 

Should I preſent thee with rare figur d plate, 

O how thy riſing heart would throb _—_ beat. 
N. 

7. To prefer to eccleſiaftical benefices. oy 

That he put theſe biſhops in the places of the 
deceaſed by his own authority, is notoriouſly 
falſe ; for the duke of Saxony always * 

ter 


$. To offer openly. 

He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle 
to the French navy, which they refuſed. Hayward. 

9- To introduce by ſomething exhibited to the 
view or notice. Not in uſe. 

Tell on, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 
The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto. Spenſer. 

10 To lay before a court of judicature, as an 
object of enquiry. 

The grand juries were practiſed effectually with 
to preſent the ſaid pamphlet, with all aggravating 
epithets. Swift. 

PaxsxxTN N EZOUS. adj, [from pra, 
Latin. | Ready; quick; immediate, 

Some plagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, 
like a pr ef-ntancas poiſon, they enecate in two 
hours, ar vey. 

PaestxNTABLE. adj. [from pre. What 
may he preſented. 

Incumbents of churches prefſentabl- cannot, by 
their ſole act, grant their iucumbencies to others; 
but may make leafes of the profits thereof, 


PrESBNTA'TION. . | procfentationy 
from preſent. 
x. The act of preſenting. 


Prayers are ſometimes a pre/on/ation of mere de- 
fires, as a means of procuring deſired effects at the 
hands of God. tk: Fer. 


2. The act of offering any one to an eecleſiaſti- | ſentati 


cal benece. 
He made effectual proviſion ſor recovery of ad- 
vowſons and preſentations to churches. Hale. 
What, ſhall the curate controul me ? have not 


ber y. [everlaſting to everlaſting, is collectedly 


Tr. del 


PRE 


* Exhibition. 

heſe proſent«tiznr of fighting on the ſtage, are 

neceſſary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 
Dryden. 

4- This word is miſprinted for preſeaſon. 

Although in ſundry animals, we deny not a kind 
of natural meteorology, or innate preſentation both 
of wind and weather, yet that proceeding from 
ſenſe, they cannot retain that apprehenſion aſter 
death. Brown's Vulgar Error. 

Pats 'xTATIVE, adj. [from preſort.] Such 
as that preſentations may be made of it. 

Mrs Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate par- 
ſonage of Bardwell, did procure from the king 
leave to annex the ſame to the vicarage, and to 
make it preſentative, and gave them both to St. 
John's College in Oxon. Spelman. 

PeatsexTE's. . . [from preſents, rr] One 
preſented to a benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he 
does not give inſtitution upon the fitaeſs of a per- 
ſon preſented to him, or at leaſt give notice to 
the patron of the diſability of his pee .. Ayliffe. 


PatsE'NTERK. . . [from preſent. One that 

preſents. 
The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter. 
Ltr.. 


PrarsexTIAL. adj. | from proſent.] Suppoſing 
actual preſence. 

By union, I do not underſtand that which is lo- 
cal or pr tial, becauſe I conſider God as omni- 


preſent. Norris. 
PagsENTIA'LiITY. 3. . [from proſentias.) 
State of being preſent. | 


This eternal indiviſible act of hisexiſtence makes 
all futures actually preſent to him; and it is the 
preſeniality of the object, which founds the uner- 
ring certainty of his knowledge. South's Sermons, 

To PkESE'NTIATE. v. 4. Thom pr ent.] To 
make preſent. 

The fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to preſentiare 


upon one theatre, all that ever it took notice of in 


times paſt : the power of fancy, preſentiating an 
one thing that is „being * $ — . 
than having that power, it ſhould alſo acquire the 
perfection to preſentiate them all. Grew, 
PresexTI'FICK adj. [| preſens and facio, Lat.] 
Making preſent. Not od oa 60 — 
KRESENTYFICKLY, from fick. 
In ſuch a manner as to make — J 
The whole evolution of times and ages, from 


and pre- 
|ſentifictly repreſented to God at once, as if all 
things and actions were, at this very inſtant, really 
preſent and exiſtent before him. e. 
Pas's ENT LY, adv. [from proſent.] 
1, At preſent; at this time; now. Obſolete. 
The towns and forts you preſently have, are ſtill 
left unto you to be kept either with or without 
garriſons, ſo as you alter not the laws of the coun- 
try. Sydney. 
We may preſume, that a rare thing it is not in 
the church of God, even for that very word which 
is read to be pre/-ntly their joy, and afterwards 
their ſtudy that hear it, H-cker. 
To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require 
very long diſcourſe ; all I will preſoutly fay is this. 
; Hos ber. 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which 
pre;ently it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to ſtand in need 
of all which it hath not. Rateigh's Eq. 
2+ Immediately ; ſoon after, 
Tell him, that no hiftory can match bis policies, 
and preſently the ſot ſhall meaſure hinlelt by oy 
. Seuth, 
| 
Parsr/NTMENT. . . {from preſent. 
1. the act of N. l project] | 
When comes your book forth 2 | 
Upon the heels of my prejentmer:. Sbabeſp. 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; repre- 
on. 


1 done) 2 T hurl a ; 
ing ſpells into the ungy airs 
of power to cheat the eye with lear Huſton; 

And give it falfe preſentment;, leſt the place 


I the preſentation ? Gay, 


And my quaint tabits breed aſtoniſhment, 2/tor. 


are brought in preſerves unto ws. 


WH «+ 


PRE 


3. In law, preſcrrment is à mere denunciation 
of the jurors themſelves or ſome other officer, as 
juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, furvefors, and with- 
out any information, of an offence inquirab'e in 
the court to which it is preſented. Cort 

The grand juries were practiſed with, to pre+ 
ſent the ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epi- 
thets, and their priſentments publiſhed for ſeveral 
weeks in all the yews- . Seorfe. 

Par'sENTNESS. » 7 Thom preſent.) Preſeuce 
of mind ; quickneſs at emergencies. 1 

Goring had a much better underſtanding, a 
much keener courage, and pref.ninefs of mind in 
danger. Cl nendn. 

ParsTRVVTtox. nf. [from preſerve. } The 
act of preſerving ; care to preſerve ; act of keep« 
ing from deſtruction, decay, or any ill. 

Nature does require 
Her times of preſe: vation, which, perforce, 
I give my tendance to. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
him, he is their mig ection, a proſervati-x 
from ſtumbling, and a help from falling. Eccl»f, 

Ev' ry ſenfelefs thing, by nature's light, 
Doth preſery ation ſeek, deſtruction ſhun. Dust. 

Our allwiſe Maker has put into man the uner- 
ſineſs of hunger, thirſt, and other natural deſires, 
to determine their wills for the preſervation of 
themſelves, and the continuation of their yn 

be. 

Pars: rvaTIVeE. nf. | preſervatif, Fr. from 
preſerve. ] That which has the power of preſerv- 
ing ; ſomething preventive ; ſomething that con- 
fers ſecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thoſe 
ancient preſervatives, which ages before us were 
glad to uſe, we deceive ourſelves. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of 
arſenick, as preſervatives againſt the plague ; for 
that being poiſons themſelves, they draw the ve- 
nom from the ſpirits. " Boe; 

Were tfiere truth herein, it were the beſt - 
ſer vative for princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch 
fears. ; Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which uſe preſer vativer, are 
likely to eſcape infection. | Harvey. 

The moſt effectual preſervative of our virtue, is 
to avoid the converſation of wicked men. Rogers. 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really 
made uſe of as a pr-/zrvative againſt enchantment 

Broome on C . 


Parsr/avative. adj. Having the power of 
preſerving, a 

To PRESERVE. v. a. [prafſerve, low Latin: 
preferver, Fr.] ; 

1. To fave : to defend from deſtruction or any 
evil; to keep. 

The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evil 
work, and pn v me unto his heavenly kingdom. 

God ſent me to 


2 Tim. iv. 18. 
preſerve you a 
fave your lives, ; 


poſterity, and 
Gen. xlv. % 
She ſhall lead me ſoberly in my doings, and 
pre/erve me in her power. Wiſdom, ix. 11. 
He did too frequently gratify their unjuſtifiabls 
deſigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are 
liable to, and can hardly preſerve themſelves from. 
Clarendons 
We can preſerv: unhurt our minds. Miter, 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, 
is the right temper of the mind, that preſerves it 
from heing impofed on till it has done its beſt to 
tind the truth. Locks 
Every — in Germany muſt be intreat- 
ed to 2 the queen of Great Britain upon her 
throne. Sui 
2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables with 
ſugar and in other proper pickles : as, to preſerve 
plums, wwalnttty and under:. ; 
Pas LR Vx. . from the verb.] Fruit pre- 
ſerved whole in fugar. 
All this is eaſily diſcerned in thoſe fruits, —— 
reden. 


The fruit with the huſk, when tender and 


young, makes a good preſerve. Mortimer, 
PakSsEAVER. pay” from preſerve. ] 
VsL. IL N?, 34. - U 1. One 


v— — Sn. 


us ABR. 


* 


Kt at the treaty. 


With hunger pra, devours the pleaſing bait. 
| Dryden. 


PRE 
v. One who preferves; ans who Keeps from 
ruin or miſchief. 
Sit, my prefer ver, by thy patient's fide. Shak: y. 
To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege 
of the infinite Author and pr-ſer ver of things, who 
never lumbers nor ſleeps; but is not competent 
to any finite being. E:cke. 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with 
the glorious title of deliverer of the common- 
wealth; and one of his family another, that call: 
him its preferver, Addn. 
2. He who makes pref<rves of fruit. 


my 


To Pat sir. v. 2. Frorn 7 id o, Lat. pro b 


fd-r, Fr.] To te ſet over; to have authority over. 
Some o'er the publick magazines , 
And ſome are fe it new forage to provide, Dr yd, 
O'er the plans ; 
Of thriviag peace, thy thoughtful fires preſide. 
Thomion, 

Pars 1DENCY. . . | prefidznce, Fr. from / i- 
dent.] Superintendence. 

What account can be given of the growth of 
plancs from mechanical principles, moved without 
the pre/idoncy and guidance of ſome ſuperior agent? 

Ray on the Creation. 
Pars ENT. a. |. | preefidens, Lat. preſid-nt, Fr.] 

1. One placed with authority over others; one 
at the head of others. 

As the pre/ident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there for a man. Shatefp. int, and Coop, 
The tutor fits in the chair as pre/id.nt or mode- 
rator, twice that rules of diſputation be obterve. 

Nut. 

2. Governour ; prefeR. 

How might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the 
overſight and government of Atſyrian pe, 
be able to leave the places they were to inhabit. 

Ererewd on Languug. 

3. Tutelary power. 

This laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce 
Of juſt Apollo, eilen of verſe. Wall-r. 

Pag/sivEXTSH2Y. . ſ. [from pre ſident.] The 
office and place of Preſident. 

When things came to trial of practice, their 
paſtors learning would be at all times of force to 
overperſuade ſimple men, who, knowing the time 
of their own H to be but ſhort, would 
always ſtand ia fear of their miniſters perpetual 
authority. Hookers Preface. 

Pats1!/Dial.. adj. | prefidium, Lat.] Relating 
to a garriſon. . 


To PRESS. v. a. | preſſer, Fr. premo, preſſus, | 


Latin. b 

x. To fqueeze ; to cruſh. 

The grapes I preſſed into Pharaoh's cup. Cen. 

Good meaſure preſſed down, ſhaken together, 
and running over, ſhall men give into your boſum. 

Luke, vi. 38. 
From ſweet kernels pre/s'd, 
She tempers dulcet creams. | Milton, 

I put pledgets of lint p out on the excori- 
ation. Wiſem. 

Their morning milk the peaſants pe at night, | 
Their evening milk before the riſing light. 

Dryden. 

After preſſing out of the coleſeed for oil iu Lin- 
colnſhire, they burn the cakes to heat their ovens. 

iner. 

2. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities. 

Once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it pr; her heart. Shakeſp. 

2- To conftrain ; to compel ; to urge by ne- 
ceſſity. 

The experience of his goodneſs in her own deli- 
yerance, might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition to 
take ſo much the more delight in ſaving others, 
whom the lice neceſſity ſhould preſs. Hooker, 

The poſt that rode upon mules and camels, 
went out, being haſtened and preſed on by the 
king's commands. Eſther 

I was pre by his majeſty's commands, to aſ- 
Templ:"s Miſcel. 
He gapes ; and ſtraight 


and the other incredible. 
A great many uneaſineſſes always ſolliciting the 
will, it is natural, that the greateſt and moſt preſſing | 


PRE 


| He pred a letter upon me, within: this hour, 
to deliver to you, Dryden's Spaniſh Fs yar. 

5. To drive by violence. 

Come with words as medical as true, 
Honeſt as either, to pugge him of that humour 
That e him fi um ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 

6. To affect ſtrongly. 8 

Paul was pred in ſpirit, and teſtified to the 
Jews that Jeſus was Chriſt. Act, xvin 5 

Wickedneſs condemned by her own wituele, 
and pd with conſcience, forecaſtetli grievous 
things. d. xvii. 11 
7. To enforce; to inculcate with argument 0: 
Iumportunity. 

Be ſure to preſs upon him every motive. A/ 

I am the more bold to pri/s it upon you, becauſe 
tiele accompliſhments fit more handſomely on 
perſons of quality than any other. clion. 

Thoſe who negociated, took care to make de- 


were in carneſt. Swift. 

8. To urge ; to bear ſtrongly on. 

Chymitts I might pre/s with arguments, drawn 
from ſome of the eminenteſt writers of their ſe. 
105 le. 

The cardinal being p; Md in diſpute on this 
head, could think of no better an anſwer. 

:. und. 

His eaſy heart teceiv'd the guilty flame, 
And from that time he prefi her with his paſſion. 
Smith, 

9. To compreſs; to hug, as in embracing. 

He pre/;'d her matron lips 
V ith kiſſes pure. 
| She took her ſon, and preſs'd 
TY' illuſtrious infant to her fragrant breaſt. D. y. 
Leucothoe ſhook, | 
And pn Palemon cloſer in her arms. Pepe. 
10. To act upon with weight. 
The place thou pre{:f on thy mother earth, 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee. Dr. 
11. To make earneſt. P. or preſſed is here 
perhaps rather an adjective; pre, Fr. or from 
preſoc or impre e, Fr. 
Let them be pred, and ready to give ſuccours 
to their confederates, as it ever was with the Ro- 
mans; for if the confederate had league de ſenſive, 
the Romans would ever be the foremoſt. Vun. 
Pref? for their country's honour and their king's, 
On their tharp beaks they whet their pointedſtings, 
Aydin. 
12. To force into military ſervice. This is pro- 
perly in. 8 

Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am pref into it. Shakeſpeare, 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath . 
To lift ſharp ſee! againſt our golden crown, 
Heav'n for his Richard hath in ſtore 
A glorious angel. Shakeſpeare's Rich, II. 
From London by the king I was 5 forth. Sha. 
They are enforced of very neceſſity to preſ the 
beſt and greateſt part of their men out of the weſt 
countries, which is no ſmall charge. Ralcigh, 
The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit 
of the army by ring, found oppoſition in many 
places. 

The peaceful peaſant to the wars is /, 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft, Dryd:n. 
You were preſſed for the ſea-lervice, and got off 
with much ado. Swift, 
To PKESS. v. 

1. To act with compulſive violence; to urge; 
to diſtreſs. 

If there be fair prooſs on the one ſide, and none 
at all on the other, and if the moſt preſ/ing difficul- 
ties be on that ſide on which there are no proofs, 
this is ſufficient to render one opinion very credible, | 
Tilotjrn. 


Milton. 


—_ — 


ſhould determine it to the next action. Locke, 
2. To go forward with violence to any otjeR. 

I make bold to preſs 
With fo little preparation. 


mands impoſſible to be complicd with ; and there-|. 
fore might ſecurely preſs every article, as if they“ 


Clarendon, | 


PRE 

I pre/i toward the mark for the prize. PA. iii. 

The Turks gave a great ſhout, and pre 4 in on 
all ſides, to have entered the breach. Knoller, 

Tir infulting victor profes on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before. 
f Dryd-n, 

She is always drawn in a poſture of walking, it 
being as natural for Hope to pres forward to her 
proper objects, as for Fear to fiy from tizem. Add ſ. 

Let us not therefore feint, or be weary in our 
journey, much leſs turn back or fit down in deſ- 
pair; but preſs cheartully furward to the Hg mark 
of our calling. R. 

3. To make invaſion ; to encroach. 

On ſuperior powers 

Were we to g, inferior might on ours. Pope, 

4. To crowd ; to throng. | 

For he had healed many, inſomuch that they 
pred upon him for to touch him. Mark, iii. 10. 

Thronging crowds e on you as you paſs, 
And with their eager ioy make triumph flow. 

F Dryden, 
5. To come unſeaſonably or importunately, 

Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firit of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranſact with others, or alone, 

Beware to learn; nor rg too near the throne. 

D; yd. ns 
6. To urge with yehemence and importunity. 
He reed upon them greatly; an they turned 
. Gene Is, 
The leſs blood he drew, the more he of 
treaſure ; and, as ſome conſtrued it, he was the 
more ſparing in the one, that he might be the more 
preſſing in the other, Bacon, 

So thick the ſhiv'ring army ſands, 

And preſs for paiſage with extended hands, Dry. 

7. To act upon or influence. 

When arguments pr2/s equally in matters indif- 
ferent, the ſafeſt method is to give up ourſelves to 
neither. Addiſon. 

8. To PRESS . To invade; to puſh againſt. 

Pat roclus refs uvpcn Hector tov boldly, and by 
obliging him to fight, diſcovers it was not the true 
Achilles. Pope. 

Paxss. v. ſ. [ preſſoir, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The inſtrume::t by which any thing is cruſhed 
or ſqueezed : a wine preſs, a cider preſs. 

The preſs is full, the fats overflow. Feel, iii. 13. 

When one came to the pre/s fats to draw out 
fifty vellels out of the preſs, there were but twenty. 

Hug. ii. 16. 

The ſtomach and inteſtines are the pre/ * the 
lacteal veſſels the ſtrainers, to ſeparate the pure 
emulſion from the fæces. Avrbuthnot. 

They kept their cloaths, when they were not 
worn, conſtantly in a preſs, to give them a luſtre. 

. A buthnt. 

2. The inſtrument by which books are 
printed. 

Theſe letters are of the ſecond edition; he will 
print them out of doubt, for he cares not what he 
puts into the pr, when he would put us two in. 

Shak: jpearc. 

His obligation to read not only claſſick authors, 
but the more recent abortions of the pre/s, wherein 
he proved frequently concerned. Fell. 

While Miſt and Wilkins riſe in weekly might, 
Make preſſes groan, lead ſenators to fight. Lang. 

Crowd; tumult ; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring 
their virtues, went about to ſacrifice unto them, 
rent their garments in token of horror, and as 
frighted, ran crying through the re of the people, 
O men wherefore do ye theſe things Hoc ter. 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 
Whoſe upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 
And lower part did reach to loweſt hell, 

And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, 
To catchen hohl of that long chain Spenſer. 

Who is it in the preſs that calls og. me? 

I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Cæſar. Shakeſpeare's N wtius Ca ſar. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augment their fe ars. 


Dy yden. 


in 


4. To impoſe by conſti aint. 


Shakeſpeare | 


4 A new 


PRE 


A new expreſs all Agra does affriglit, 
Darah and Aurengzebe are join! in fight; 
The pr-/s of people thickens to the court, 
Th' impatient crowd devouring the report. Dry. 
Through the preſs enrag'd Fhaleſtris flies, 
And ſcatters deaths around from both her eyc-. 


Heps. 

4. Violent tendency. F 

Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them infenſible ; his ſiege is now 

Againſt the mind; the which he pricks and 

wounds 

With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies: 

Which in their throng, and preſs to that laſt hold, 

Confuund themielves. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

5. A kind of wooden cafe or frame for clothes 
and other uſes. 

Creep into the kill hole.— Neither pr-/;, coffer, 
cheſt, trunk; but he hath an abſtract for the re- 
membrance of ſuch places. Shak, Merry Wives, 

6. A commiſſion to force men into military 
ſervice. For impreſs. 

If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a 
ſowe'd gurnet; I have miſus'd the King's preſs 
damnably. Sh ikeſpeare. 

Concerning the mnſters and preſs for ſufficient 
mariners to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, either the 
care is very little, or the bribery very great. R.. 

Why has there been now and then a kind of 
a preſ+ iſſued out for miniſters, ſo that as it were 
the vazabonds and loiterers were taken inf Daten. 

Par'ssnfb. n ſ. p 7 and bed, | Bed ſo formed, 
as to he ſhut up in a caſe. 

Pax'ss+rR, . ſ. [from preſs.] One that preſſes 
or works at a preſs. 

Of the ſtuffs I give the profits to dyers and 
profes. Sv: 

PrE'SSGCANG. . þ [pref and gung.] A crew 
that ſtrolls about the ſtreets to force men into na- 
val ſervice. 

P«t's$s1NGLY. adv. | from preſſing. ] With force; 
cloſely. 

The one contracts his words, ſpeaking preſingly 
and ſhort ; the other delights in long-breathed ac- 
cents. Howl. 
Pass tox. n, . [from preſs. ] The act of preſſ- 
ing. 

If light conſiſted only in preſſion, propagated 
without actual motion, it would not be able to agi- 
tate and heat the bodies, which refract and reflect 
it: if it conſiſted in motion, propagated to all diſ- 
tances in an inſtant, it would require an infinite 
force every moment, in every ſhining particle, to 
generate that motion: and if it confiſted in proſ- 

ſim or motion, propagated either in an inſtant or 
in time, it would bend into the ſhadow. Newton. 

Pre'ss$1TANT. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. A 
word not in uſe. 

Neither the celeſtial matter of the vortices, nor 
the air, nor water are print in their proper 
places. More. 

Pre'ssMAY. v. ſ. [ pr ſi and mar.) 

1. One who forces another into ſervice; one 
who forces away. 

One only path toall ; by which the pr:/-mvn came. 

Chapmnn. 

2. One who makes the impreſſion of print by 
the preſs: diſtint from the compoſitor, who 
ranges the types. 

Pax t/s$moNEY. nf. | preſs and money. ] Money 
given to a folder when he is taken or forced into 
the ſer ice. 

Here Peaſcod, take my pouch, tis all I own, 

'Tis my preJmoncy,—Can this filver fail? Gay. 

Pez'ssU⁰U H nj. [from pref! | 

1. The ant of pretling or cruſhing. 

2. The ſtate ot being preſſed or craſhed, 

3. Force acting againſt any thing; gravitation ; 
preflion. 

The inequality cf the preſſure of parts appeareth 
in this; that if you take a body of ſtone, and an- 
other of wood of the ſame magnitude and ſhape, 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot 
throw the wood ſo far as the itone. Encon. 

Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet 


this tranſparent ſpot was of a conſlicerable breadth, | 


FRE 


which breadth ſeemed principally to proceed 
from the yielding inwards of the parts of the 
glaſſes, by reaſon of their mutual preſſure, Newton 

The blood flows through the veſlels by the ex- 
cefs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
prefſare, which in fat people is exceſſive. <Arbuthbrot. 

4. Violence inflicted ; oppreMon. 

A wiſe father ingenuoufly confeſſed, that thoſe, 
which perſwaded pr:fiere of contcienges, were 
commonly intereſted therein. Baca EHu. 

His modeſty might be ſecured from preſſure by 
the concealing of him to be the author. Fell. 

FA Afftiction; grievance ; diftrefs. 

ine own and my people's ret are grie- 
vous, and peace would be very pleaſing. 
Ring Char U. 

The genuine price of lands in England would be 
twenty years purchaſe, were it not for accidental 
prefſurrs under which it labours. Child an Trad. 

To this conſideration he retreats, in the midit 
of all his preſſures, with comfort; in this thought, 
notwithſtanding the ſad afflictions with which he 
was overwhelmed, he mightily exults, Atter bury, 

Excellent was the advice of Elephas to job, in 
the midſt of his great troubles and preſſures, ac- 
quaiat thyſelf now with God, and be at peace. 

Atterbury. 
6. Impreſſion ; ſtamp ; character made by im- 
preſlien. 
From my memory 
l' wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All faws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copy'd there. S. 

Pars r. adj. | pre or prit, Fr.] 

1. Ready; not dilatory. This is faid to have 
been the original ſenſe of the word pref? mn; men, 
not forced into the ſervice, as now we underſtand 
it, but men, for a certain ſum received, pr or 
ready to march at command. 

Each mind is pri, and open every ear, 

To hear new tidings, though they no way 2 
.. 

Grittus deſired nothing more than to have con- 
firmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vulgar people, by the pre and ready attendance 
of the Vayuod. Knlles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both ſenſes the word is ob- 
ſolete. 

More wealth any where, to be breefe 

More people, more handſome and p e, 

Where find ye ? Tufſer's Huſband y. 

PrEST. „. /. preſs Fr.] A loan. 

He required of the city a preft of ſix thouſand 
marks; but he could obtain but two thouſand 
pounds. Bacon. 

Pres TIGA'TION. . /. A deceiving; a jug- 


gling; a playing legerdemain. 17. 
Pat's T1 Es. 3. J. [ praftigie, Lat.] Illuſions; 
impoſtures; juggling tricks. Dix. 


Pars To. . ſ. preſto, Italian; 75 Latin. 
Quick; at ne 1 — uſed dy th e that — 
legerdemain. 

Fredo ' begone ! *tis here again; 

There's ev'ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 

Pars fmanLty. adv. [from preſame.] Without 
examination. 

Authors pr: mably writing by common places, 
wherein, for many vears, promiſcuoufly amaſſing 
al} that make for their ſubject, break forth at laſt 
into uſeleſs rhapſodies. Brown, 

To PRESU'ME. v. . 
Latin. } 

1, To ſuppoſe; to belicve previouſly without 
examination. 

O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 
Of thy d return! event perverſe! Milton, 

Experience ſupplants the uſe of conjecture in 
the point; we do not only preſume it may be fo, 
but actually find it is ſo. Govern. of the Tongue. 

2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without immediate 
proof. 

Althongh in the relation of Moſes there he very 
few perſons mentioned, yet there are many more 
to be preſumed. Brown. 

I profes 


pun as my hand has open'd.bounty to you, 


Cr, Fr. procfumc, | 


PRE 
My heart dropp'd love; my pow'r rain'd hongur 
more 
you, than any. Shak-prare's Herry VIII. 

3- To venture u ĩithout poſitive leave. 

There was a matter we were no leſs defirous to 
know, than fearful to aſk, leſt we might profun: 
too far. ac 2. 

I to the heay'nly viſion thus proſun'd. Ai. 

4. To form cunfident or arrogant opinion: : 
with en before the cauſe of confideace. 

The life of Ovid being already written in our 
language, I will not p"-/ume ſo far yp» myſelf, to 
think 1 can add any thing to Mr. Sandys luis un 
dertaking. Ds yon, 

This man proſumes upon his parts, that they will 
not fail him at time of need, and fo thinks it ſu- 
perfluous labour to make any proviſion befor 
hand. „te. 

5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

La this we tail to perform the thing, which God 
teeth meet, convenient and good; in that we pr 
fume to fee what is meet and convenient, better 
than Cod himſelf. Hoger. 

God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
Plac'd ke@'n from earth to far, that earthly figtt, 
If it , might err im things too high, 

And no advantage gain. Millu Par, Loft. 
6. It has cn or «px ſometimes before the thing 
ſuppoſed, 

He, that would not deceive himfelf, ht to 
build luis hypotheſis on matter of fact, and not 
Yun. un matter of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis. 

Locke, 

Luther preſumes upon the gift of continency. Atte. 

7. It has of ſometimes, but not pre perly. 

Preluming of his force, with ſparkling eves, 

Already he devours the promis'd prize. Drydee. 

Pars. MER. . ſ. ¶ from preſume. ] One that pre- 
ſuppoſes ; an arrogant on. 

Heavy with ſome high minds is an overweight 
of obligation ; — great deſer vers do grow 
intolerable preſumers. W otton, 

Pars wur TION. . . [ preſumpius, Lat. pre- 


7 omptiony Fr.] 


1. Suppoſition previouſly formed. 

Thou haſt ſhewed us how unſafe it is to offend 
thee, upon preſumption afterwards to pleaſe thee, 

: Rune Charles, 

Tho' men in general believed a future.Fte, yet 
they had but confuſed preſumptions of the nature 
and condition of it. erg. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing preſup- 
poſed: with «pon. 

A preſumption, upon this aid, was the principal 
motive for the undertaking. Clarencion, 

Thoſe at home held their immoderate engrotl= 
ments of power by no other tenure, than their 
own preſumption upon the neceſſity of affairs. Swift, 

z. An argument ſtrong, but not demonſtrative z 
a ſtrong probability. 

The error and unſufficience of their arguments 
doth make it, on the contrary fide againft them, 3 
ftrong preſumption, that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think ſuch things, as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. Heoker. 

4. Arrogance ; confidence blind and 2dventu- 
rous; preſumptuoufnets. 

Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath ; 

For I am ſorry, that with ;2verence | 

J did not entertain thee as thou art. SH ſpears. 

It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 

Left blind promp! on work their ruining. Ou. 

I hid the pr/j pion to dedicate to you 2 very 
unfunthed piece. D. yd», 

$5. Unreaſonable congdence of divire favour. 

The awe of his majcſty will keep us from e 


[amp ion, and the promiſes of his mercy from de- 


K. 


(pair. Ys 
Pkxrsu My TIVE. adj. [| preſomptive, Fr. from 
preſume.) 


1. Taken by previous ſuppoſition, 
We commonly take ſhape and colour for (> pre. 
[umpiive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in a guod 


picture, We b ſay this is a lion, aud that a 
roſe. | Lic, 
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2. Sup - 


PRE 


— 

2. Suppoſed: as, the preſumptive li-: oppoled! 
to the hear apparent. 

2. Confident ; arrogant ; preſumptuous. 

"There being two opinions repugnant to each, 
o'her, it may not be preſumptive or ſceptical to 
doubt of both. Brawn. 

Paest ary Tvors. adj. | preſumptucux, preſwmp- 
eu, Fr 0 

1. Arrogant; confident ; inſolent. 

Prefumpurns prieſt, this place commands my pa- 

tience. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
I follow him not 
With any token of preſumptusus ſuit ; 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him. S/. 

The boldneſs of advocates prevail with judęęs; 
whereas they ſhould imitate God, who repreſſeth 
tue preſumprucus, and giveth grace to the modeſt. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
T*eir minds ſomewhat rais'd 
By falfe pve hope. Milton. 
It being not the part of a preſumptucus, but of a 
truly humble man to do what he is bidden, and to 
picate thoſe whom he is bound in duty to obey, 
-  Kettlewell. 
Some will not venture to look beyond received 
notions of the age, nor have ſo preſumptuoss a 
thought, as to be Witer than their neighbours. 
: Locke. 
2. Irreverent with reſpeCt to holy things. 
Ihe fns whereinto he falleth, are not pet 
tas; but are ordinarily of weakuets and infirmi- 
ty. Perkins. 
Thus T preſamptuwous : and the viſion bright,' 
As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply'd. 
; lilton. 
| The pow'rs incens'd 
Puniſh'd his preſumptuors pride, | 
TT hat for his daring enterprize ſhe dy'd. Dryden. 
Can ſt thou love 
J ſunmptuaus Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove. 
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PaksU Mu TUOUSLY, adv. from pane? 

1. Arrogantly; confidently. 

2. Irreverently. 

Do you, who ſtudy nature's works, decide, 
Whilſt I the dark myſterious cauſe admire ; 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, preſumpuosfly en- 

quire. Ad liſon's Remarks on Italy. 

z. With vain and groundleſs confidence in di- 
vine favour. 

I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 
from all premature perſuaſion of my being in 
Chriſt, and not ſuffer me to go on preſumpt.yiufly or 
deſperately in any courſe. Hammond. 

PxeSu'xp TUOUSNESS. a. . [ from preſumptuo.s. | 
Quality of being preſumptuous; confidence; ir- 
reverence. 

PatsvrPo'sAL. n. .. | pre and ſuppoſal ] Sup- 
poſal previouſly formed. 

All things neceſſary to be known that we may 
be ſaved, but known with preſuppcſal of know- 
ledge concerning certain principles, whercof it 
receiveth us alrcady perſuaded. Hooker. 

To PRESUPPO'5h. „. Ga. | profuppiſer, Fr. pre 
and ſepprſe.] To ſuppoſe as previous, to imply as 
antecedent. 

In as much as righteous life preſoppoſerh life, in 
as much as to live virtuouſly it is impotlible except 
we live; the firſt impediment, which we endea- 
vour to remove, is penury and want of things 
without which we cannot live. Heoker, 

All kinds of knowledze have their certain 
bounds ; each of them pr-/uppojeib many neceiſary 
things le, ned in other ſcienc:s, and known be- 
for chand. Hooker. 

PaesuPPost TION. u. ſ. ¶ proſoppoſiticn, Fr. pro 
and Suppoſiticn.] Suppoſttion previouſly formed. 

Pxesuantse. n. ſ. ¶ pre and ſurmiſe.] Surmiſe 
previouſly formed. 

It was your p'eſurmiſc, 
That, in the dole of blows, your ſon might drop. 
Shakeſpeare. 

PxtTE/xcCE. . ſ. [ practiſe, Lat.] 

1. A falſe argument grounded upon fictitious 
poſtulates. 


PRE 


| baſed, but we ſhall gain a new argument to per- 
ſuade men over. Tillaſon. 
2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is not 
real; ſhew; appearance. 
With fiying ſpeed and ſeeming great pretence 
Came running in a meſſenger. Spenſer. 


he had been accuſtomed to in Ireland, without 
any kind of commiſſion or pretence of authority. 
Clarendon. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer d peace, delade the Latian prince. Dry. 
I ſhould have drefſed the whole with greater 
care ; but I had little time, which I am ſure you 
know to be more than pretence, Wake. 
3- Aſſumption ; claim to notice. 
Deſpiſe not theſe few enſning pages; for never 
was any thing of this pretence more ingenuoully 


imparted. Evelyn. 
4 Claim true or falſe. 
Spirits on our juſt pretences arm d 
Fell with us. Milton. 


O worthy not of liberty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but honour. Mi!l-r, 
Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a rigiht 
of ſolely inheriting property or power. Locke. 

5. Shakeſpeare uſes this word with more affinity 
to the original Latin, for ſomething threatened, 
or held out to terrify. 

I have conceived a moſt faint neglect of late, 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curioſity, than as a very pretence and purpoſe of 
unkindneſs. Shake ſprare. 

In the great hand of God I ſtand, and thence 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treas'nous malice. Sh * Macbeth. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection for your 
honour, and to no other p» etence of danger. Shake. 

To PRETE/ND. v. a. | pratends, Lat. pretendre, 
French..] 

1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This is 
mere Latinity, and not uſed, perhaps it ſhould be 
protends. | 

Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends, Dry. 

2. To make any appearance of having; to al- 
ledge falſely. | 

This let him know, 

Leſt wilfully tranſgreſſing he pretend 

Surpriſal. Milton, 

What reafon. then can any man pretend againſt 
religion, when it 1s ſo apparently for the benefit, 
not only of human ſociety, but of every particu- 
lar perſon. Till»:ſon. 

3- To ſhow hypocritically. 

'Tis their intereſt to guard themſelves from thoſe 
riotous effects of pretend:d zeal, nor is it leſs their 
duty. Decay of Piety. 

4. To hold out as a deluſtve appearance; to ex- 
hibit as a cover of ſomething hidden. This is ra- 
ther Latin. 

Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav nly form pretended 
To helliſh falſehood, ſnare them, Milton's Par, Loft. 

- 5. To claim. In this ſenſe we rather ſay, pre- 
tend to. | . 
Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they pre- 


tend, Dryden. 
Are they not rich? what more can they pr-- 
tend ? » Ope, 


To PrETE'xD. v. u. | 

1. To put in a claim truly or falſcly. It is ſel- 
dom uſed without ſhade of cenſure. 

What peace can be, where both to one pretend? 


But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong. Dry. 


In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, prin- 
ces are ſubject to thoſe laws which their people 
have choſen. Swift. 
2. To preſame on ability to do any thing; to 
profeſs preſumptuouſly. 
Of the ground of redneſs in this ſea are we not 


fully ſatisfied ? for there is another red ſea, whoſe 
name we pretend not to make out from theſe prin- 


ciples. Brown. 
. PrETE/NDER. . . [from pretend. ] One who 
lays claim to any thing, 


This pretence againſt religion will not only be 


So ſtrong his appetite was to thoſe executions |. 


PRE 


The prize was diſputed only till you were ſeen ; 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims. 
Dryd-n, 
Whatever victories the ſeveral pretenders to the 
empire obtained over one another, they are re. 
corded on coins without the leaſt reflection. 444i/. 
The numerous pr eend-r5 to places would never 
have been kept in order, if expectation had been 


cut ott. Swift, 
To juſt contempt ye vain pretender: fall, 
The people's fable and the ſcorn of all. pc. 


Pretender; to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow fond 
of this ſort of learning. Watts, 

PkETE&/NDINGLY. adv. | from pretending.] Ar- 
rogantly ; preſumptuouſly. 

I have a particular reaſon to look a little r- 
dingly at preſent. Collier on Prid;, 

Pros E'NSION. . . | pretenſio, Lat. protenticr, 
Freach. ] ; 
1. Claim true or falſe. 
| But if to uujuſt thiugs thou doſt pretend, 
Fre they begin, let thy 2 cen ſuns end. Dana, 

Men indulge thoſe opinions and practices, that 
favour their penn. LE ange. 

The commons demand that the conſulthip 
ſhould lic in common to the r of any Ro- 
man. Swift, 
2. Fictitious appearauce. A Latin phraſe or 
ſenſe. 

This was but an invention and preerſion given 
out by the Spaniards, bacon 

He ſo much abliorred artifice and cunniag, that 
he had prejudice to all concealments and preten- 
Hunt. Fell. 

PRE“T ER. . .. ¶ rater, Lat.] A particle which, 
prefixed to words of Latin original, ſignifies be- 
ide. 

PRE'TERIMPERFECT. adj. In grammar, de- 
notes the tenſe not perfectly paſt. 

FRE'TERIT, adj. | preterit, Fr. procteritus, Lat. ] 
Patt. 

PkETERTT1ON. v. J. [ preterition, Fr. from prete- 
m The act of going paſt; the ſtate of being 
paſt. 

PkE'TERITNESS. a. f. [from preterit.] State of 
being paſt ; not preſence ; not futurity. 

We cannot conceive a preteritneſs {till backwards 
in infinitum, that never was preſent, as we can 
an endleſs futurity, that never will be preſent ; ſo 
that though one is potentially infinite, yet never- 
theleſs the other is poſitively finite : and this rea- 
ſoning doth not at all affect the eternal exiſtence 
of the adorable divinity, in whoſe invariable na- 
ture there is no paſt nor future. Fentley's Sermons. 

PRETERLA'PSED. adj. | preterlapſus, Lat.) Paſt 
and-gone. 

We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence upon the 
accounts of preter/1p/ed ages. Glanville's Scepſis. 

Never was there ſo much of either, in any prc- 
ter lupſed age, as in this. Walker. 

PRETERLE'GAL. adj. | preter and ga] Not 
agreeable to law. 

expected ſome evil cuſtoms pretenhgal, and 
abuſes perſonal, had been to be removed. 

King Char ict, 

ParTERMYSSION. 2. .. [ pretermiffion, Fr. prove 
termiſfio, Lat.] The act of omitting. 

To PkETERMYT. v. 4. | pretermutto, Lat.] To 
paſs by. _ 

The fees, that are termly given to theſe depu- 
ties, for recompence of their pains, I do purpoſely 

retermit 3 becauſe tley be not certain. Baron. 

PRETERNATUR.. L. adj. peter and nate 
ral.] Different from what is natural; irregular. | 

We will enquire into the cauſe of this vile and 
preternatural temper of mind, that ſhould make a 
man pleaſe himſelf with that, which can no ways 
reach thoſe facultic:, which nature has made the 
proper ſeat of pleaſure. South's Sermons, 

That frm, which the earth is under at preſent, 
is preternatural, like a ftatue made and broken 
again, Bur met. 

Pxg'TERNATURALLY. adv. [from pretern-tural. 
In a manner different from the common order 
nature. 


| Simple air, . aanauated by hex, 


PRE 


will make itſelf room, and break and blow vp 
all that which reſiſteth it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

PaE'TERNATURALNESS. #. /. [from preterna- 
tw.) Manner diſterent. from the order of na- 
ture. 

PrE'TERPERFECT. adj. | profterium per ſictum, 
Lat.] A grammatical term applied to the tenſe 
which dengtes tinie abſolutely paſt. 

The tame natural averſion to loquacity has of 
late made a coni.derable al. eration in our language, 
by cloſing in on» ſyllabl- the termination of our 
preterperfect tenſe, as drouwn'd, walk q, for drown- 
ed, walked. Aa.uiſf Spectator. 

PaE'TERPLUPERFECT. adj.. C terium p 

am perfettum, Lat. The grammatical epithet 
Le the tenſe dencting time relatively paſt or paſt 
before ſome other paſt time. 

PrkETE'XT. 3. .. [ protextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr. 
Pretence ; falſe appearance; falſe allegation. 

My pretext to ſtr ke at him admits 

A good conſtruction. Shake ſpe n Os Coriol nas, 

He made pretext, that I ſhoul on-ly go 
And helpe convey his freiz!it ; but thought not ſo. 

Chupman. 

Under this pretext, the means he ſought 
To ruin ſuch whoſe miglit did much exceed 
His pow'r to wrong. Danil s wiv Hur. 


As chymiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw, 


Pretexts are into treaſon forg'd by law. Denim, 

I ſhall not ſay with how much, or how little 
pretext of reaſon they managed thoſe diſputes. 

Deity of Pity, 

They ſuck the blood of thoſe they depend upon, 
under a pretext of ſervice and Kindneſs. L. . 

PrB'ToR, a. /. | proctor, Lat. preteur, Fr. | The 
Roman judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a 
mayor. 

Good Cinna, take this paper ; 

And look you lay it in the pretor'; chair. Shak. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor mad», 

Is come trom Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 

An advocate, pleading the cauic of his client 
before one of the p i, could only produce a 
ſingle witneſs, in a point where the law required 
two. Sp ator, 

PrxETO'RIAN, adj. | preforians, Lat. peter ien, 
Fr.] Judicial; exerciicd by the pretor. 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equi- 
ty; the ſtarchamber lad the cenforian power for 
otfences, Bacon. 

Pat'rTILY. adv. f m pretty.) Neatly; ele- 
gantly ; ple aſingly without dignity or elevation. 

How pre:t:ly the young ſWaius ſeems to waſh 
The hand was fair before. Shakeſp. M Jule. 

One faith pr4:i/y in the quenching of the flame 
of a peſtilent ague, nature is !ike people that come 
to quench the fire of a houſe; ſo buſy, as one 
letteth another. ; Bacon, 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave themſelves pr Q!1ly, after the faſhion of 
others. Locke. 

PxE'TTINESS, n. /. [from pretty.] Beauty with- 
out dignity ; neat elegance without elevation. 

There is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as 
in the ox, greyhound, and itag ; or majetty and 
ſatelinefs, as in the hon, horſe, eagle and cock; 
grave awfulneſs, as in maſtiiis ; or elegancy and 
pritiin.js, as in leffer dogs and moſt fort of birds; 
all which are ſeveral modes ot beauty, Alore. 

Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or de- 
tain our paſſions. oyle. 

PRETTY dj. { pra, finery, Sax. pretto, Ital. 
prut, 2 Dutch. | 

1. Neat; elegant; pleaſing without ſurpriſe or 
elevation. 

Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pret'y oo 

Kaleigh. 

They found themſelves involved in a train of 

miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty hypotheſis in 

philoſophy. Watts. 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity 

The pr-/ty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant 

creature in the world, and is always of my mind. 


Spectator. | 
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3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive contempt 
in poetry, and in converſation: as, @ pretty . 
lau inde od ! 
A pretty taſk ; and fo I told the fool, 
ho needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by rule. Dry 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
und ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. . 
4- Not very ſmall. This is a very vulgar uſe. 
A knight of Wales, with ſhipping and ſome 
pretty company, did go todiſcover thofe parts. Ab. 
Cut oft the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediately 
aſter their bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then 
caſt a pretty quantity of earth upon the plant, and 
they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 
B. can Natural Hiſlory 
I would have a mount of ſome pretiy height, 
.caving the wall of the encloſure breatt high. 
Hacon's Favs. 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, 
and ſuffered it for a pretty while to continue red 
hot. Boyl-: 
A weazle a pretty way off ſtood leering at him. 
; L' -ftrarge. 
Part/rTy. av, In ſome degree. This word 
+ uſe! before adverbs or adjectives to intend tlicir 
UE fAcation: it is leſs than very. 
the world begun to be prerty well ſtocked with 
eople, and human induſtry drained thoſe unha- 
bitable places. Burnet, 
I thall not enquire how far this loſty method 
may advance the reputation of learning ; but I am 
prey ture 'tis no great addition to theirs who uſe 
it. Collier. 
A little voyage round the lake took up five 
Nis, though the wind was pretty fair for us all the 
while. Addiſon. 
I have a fondneſs for a project, and a pretty to- 
lerable genius that way myſelf. Addiſon's Guard. 
Theſe colours were faiut and dilute, unleſs the 
light was trajected obliquely; for by that means 
they became pretty vivid. N.wion"s Opticks, 
This writer every where inſinuates, and, in one 
place, p plainly profeſſes himſelf a fincere 
chriſtian. Anterbury, 
The copper halfpence are coined hy the — 
and every piece worth pretty near ths value of the 


copper. Swift, 
The firſt attempts of this kind were pretty mo- 
dett. Baker. 


To PREVAIL. v. . | prevaloir, Pr. provalere, 
Latin. 

1. To be in force; to have effect; to have pow- 
er; to have influence. 

This cuſtom makes the ſhort- ſig hted bigots, and 
the warier ſcepticks, as far as it prev.ults. Locke. 

2. To overcome; to gain the tuperiority : with 
on Or upon, ſometimes over or ; air 

They that were your enemies, are his, 

And have prevail'd as much on him as you. $5. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt the 
unjuſt hatred and jealouſneſs of too many, which 
thou haſt ſuffered to prevail upon me. King Charles. 

I told you then he ſhould prevarl, and [peed 
On his bad errand. Milton. 

The millemum prevailed long againſt the truth 
upon the ſtreugth of authority. Decay of Picty. 
| While Marthbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 
| Britain's ſea-chicts by Anna's high command, 
Reſiſtleſs o'er the Fhuſcan billows ride. & lackmore, 

Thus ſong could prevail 
Or deith and ger hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious ; 
Though fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine-times round her, 
Yet muſick and love were victorious. Pope. 

This kingdom could never prevail againſt 'he 
united power of England. Swift. 

3- login influence; to operate effectually. 

I do not pretend that theſe arguments are de- 
monſtrations of which the nature of this thing is 
not capable: but they are ſuch. ſtrong probabili- 
tie, as ought to prevail with all thoſe who are 
not able to produce greater probabilities to the 
contrary. Wilkins. 
4. To perſuade or induce. It has with, wpon or 


on before the perſon perſuaded. 


| 


6 as to concern the mind 
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With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well 
they that preach, 2s they that read unto ſuch, ſhall 
ſtill have cauſe to complain with the prophets of 
old, who will give credit unto our teachin , 

Hooker, 

He was prevailed with to reſtrain the earl of Briſ- 

tol upon his firſt arrival. Clarendon. 
The ſerpent wrth me 

Perſuafively hath ſo preveUd, that I 

Have aifo taſted. Miller. 

They are more ia danger to go out of the was, 
who are marching under the conduct of a guide, 
that it 1s an hundred to one will miſlead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, and is lixe- 
ler to be prevailed on to enquire after the rjglit 
way. Locke. 

There are four ſorts of arguments that men, in 
their reafonings with others, make uſe of to pre- 


val them. 
The gods pray : 
He would reſume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be loſt in endleſs night; 
Prevai'”d up at laſt, again he took 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook. 
Addijovs 

Upon aſſurances of revolt, the queen was pre- 

vailed with to fend her forces upon that 3 
Srol ft. 

Prevail »p ſome judicious friend to be your 
conſtant hearer, and allow him the utmoſt free- 
dom. Sto. ft. 
Parva'ttiinog. adj. from prevail.] Predomi- 
nant ; having moſt influence; having great power; 
prevalent ; efficacious. 

Probabilities, which croſs men's appetites and 
prevailiag paſſions, run the ſame fate: let never 
ſo much probability hang on one fide of a covet- 
ous man's reaſoning, and money on the other, it is 
eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh. Lacke.. 

Save the friendlefs infants from oppreſſion ; 
Saints ſhalbaſliſt thee with prevarling prayers, 

And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rees 

Preva'timent. „. /. | from prevail. | Preva- 
lence. 

Meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prev.iiment in unharden'd youth. Sh N 

Pa+'vaLtNCE. Pn. ſ. | prevalence, Fr. prava=- 

Pxe'valency. & tir, low Lat.] Superiority ; 
influence ; predominance ; efficacy ; force ; vali- 
dity. 

The duke better knew what kind of arguments 
were of prevalence with him. Cure i. 

Others finding that, in former times, many 
churchmen were employed in the civil govern- 
ment, imputed there wanting of theſe ornaments 
their predeceſſors wore, to the power and prova- 
lency of the lawyers. Clarendon. 

Animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, 
hold, # not an equality in both, a prevalency oft 
times in the other. Brown's Falgar Errours.. 

Why, fair one, would you not rely 

On re:afon's force with beauty'sjoin'd ? 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

I muſt at once be deaf and blind. P, iar. 

Leaſt of all does this precept imply, that we 
ſhould comply with any thing that the prevalence 
of corrupt faſhion has made reuutable. &.. 

Pat 'valExT. adj. revue, Lat.] 

t. Victorious; gaining ſuperiority ; predomi- 
nant. 

Brennus tvld the Roman ambaſſadors, that pre-- 
valent arms were as good as any title, and that va- 
liant men might account to de their own as much 
as they could get. 

On the foughten field, : 

Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. 

Milton. 

The conduct of a peculiar providence made tho 
inſtruments of that great deſign prevalent and vic- 
torious, and all thoſe mountains of oppoſition to 
become plains. South, 

2. Powerful ; efficacious. 

Eve ! eaſily may faith admit, that all 
The good which- we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; 
But, that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n,. 


Of. 


PRE 


Of G !:;;h-bleſt ; or to incline his will; 
Hard to belief may feem. Aden Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Predominant. 

This was the mott received and preval-nt opini- 
on, when 1 firſt brought my collection up to Lon- 
don. Woodward. 

PR vALENTLY. adv, from prevalont.} Pow- 
erſully; fogcibly. | 

eee ning ſtar ſo falls into the main, 

Tec riſe at morn more van bright. Prior. 

79 PREVARICATE. v. „. | provaricory, Lat. 
prevariquer, Fr.] To cavil ; to quibble ; to ſhuf- 
fle. | 

Laws are either diſannulled or quite prevart- 
coted through change and altcration of times, yet 
they are good in themſelves. . Spenſer. 

He pr vu icates with his own underſtanding, and 

cam not ſeriouſly conſider the ſtrength, and diſcern 
the evidence of argumentations againſt his defires. 
South, 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I defire he 

will never truſt him more; for I would think 
better of himſelf, than that he would wilfully 
prevaricete, : Seilling fl cet. 

PrEvakica/TION. . . | prawaricatic, Lat. 
previrication, Fr. from prevaricate.] Shuffle; cavil. 

Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal, 
were releaſed upon obliging themſelves by an oath 

to return again to his camp: among theſe was 
one, who, thinking to elude the oath, went the 
iame day back tothe camp, on pretence of having 
Forgot ſomething ; but this prevar:cation Was o 
Mocking to the Roman ſenate, that they ordered 
him to be delivered up to Hannibal. Addi/on. 

Prevantca'ToOR. . ſ. [ pra varicator, Lat. pre- 
vi at, Fr. from prevaricate.} A caviller; a 
Muffler. | | 

Preve/xNIENT. edi. ¶ preveniens, Lat.] Preced- 
ing; going before; preventive. | 

From the mercy- ſcat above 
Preventent grace deſcending, had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate grow inſtead. M. Iton's Paradile Loſt. 
To PREVE'/NE. v. d. | previ, Lat. ]- To hinder. 
If thy indulgent care 

Had not prever'd, among unbody'd ſhades 

I now had wander'd. Philips. 

To PREVENT. v. a. | prevenio, Lat. prevenir, 
9 | 


1. To go before as a guide; to go before, mak- 
ing the way eaſy. 

Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to ſhun 
any requifte action, only becauſe we have in the 
prafice thereof been prev nted by idolaters ? Hooker, 

Prevert him with the. bleſſings of goodneſs. P/. 

Prevert us, 0 Lord, in all our doings with thy 
moſt gras nos favour, Common Prayer . 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and fol- 
ꝛewus. | Common Prayer, 

2. To go before; to be before. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I 
„ be occupied in thy words. P/. cxix. 4. 

le {nc officer told us, he came to conduct us, 
2-4 that le had prevented the hour, becauſe we 
ut have the whole day before us for our buſi- 
_— Bacon. 
> ot-ing engendred doth prevent his meat: 
nes have their tables ſpread, ere they appear; 
Some cre res have in winter whit to eat; 
Others Co ee pb. Herbert Templ: of Sacred Poems. 
2. To anticipate. * 
Son thalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 
Could'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief 


frame, 
They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they 
came. 7 Pe. 
2. To preoccupy; to preengage; to attempt 


e 
"Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of love, 
even when we were thine enemies. Aing Cha les, 

c. To hinder; to obviate; to obſtruct. This is 
now almoſt the only ſenſe. 

| I da find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
Tue time of Lfe. Shate. Julius Caſas. 


hopes, that the matter is not deſperate. 


4 


PRE 


This your ſineereſt care could not prevent, 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs. A. 
Too great confidence in tuccels is the likelieſt 

to, prevent it; becauſe it hinders us from making 
the beſt ute of the advantages which we enjoy. 
Atterbury. 

To PREve/xT. v. n. 
A latiniſm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 
been ſteeped ſheep's dung, will prevent and come 
early. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Parve'xTER. n./. [from prevent.] 

1. One that goes before. 

The archduke was the aſſailant, and the pre- 
venter, and had the fruit of his diligence and cele- 
rity. Bacon. 

2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an ob- 
ſtructer. 

PREVENTION. 2. ſ. | prevention, Fr. from pre- 
ventum, Lat. 

1. The act of going before. 

The greater the viitance, the greater the pre- 
vention; as in thunder, where the lightning pre- 
cedeth the crack a good ſpace. Bacon. 

2. Preoccupation; anticipation « 

Atchievements, plots, orders, preventicn', 
Succeis or loſs. Shakeſpeare. 
God's preventions, cultivating our nature, and 

fitting us with capacities of his high donatives, 
Hammond, 
3- Hindrance ; obſtruction. 
Half way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens'd. 
No odds appear*'d 

In might or ſwift pr-vention, Milton. 

Preventicn of ſin is one of the greateſt mercies 
God can vouchſafe. * South, 
i 4. Prejudice; prepoſſeſſion. A French expreſ- 
ion. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular guſto or any prevention of mind, and 
that whatſoever judgment they make, it may be 
purely their own. ryden. 

PrEveE'X T10NAL, ad. [from prevention. ] Tend- 
ing to prevention. Didi. 

PuxxVT “NTV. adj. | from prevent. ] 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juſt fears are true defen- 
ſives, as well as upon actual invaſions. Bacon. 

2. Pretervative ; hindering ill. It has before 
the thing prevented. 

Phyſick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes ; pre- 
ventive is that which, by purging noxious humours, 
preventeth cknets. Brown. 

Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpira- 
tion, is the beſt pretentive of the gout. Ar buthnot. 

Pkeve'NTIVE. ». . | from prevent. ] A preſer- 
vative; that which. prevents; an antidote previ- 
ouſly taken. 

PrEVE/XTtVELY. adv. [from preventive.] In 
ſuch a manner as tends to prevention. 

Such as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or 
mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively con- 
ceive the creation of thirteen rihs, roWn, 

PREVIOUS. «4. ,“, Lat.] Antecedent ; 
going before; prior. 

By this previous intimation we may gather ſome 
Burnet 

Sound from the mountain, pr evi; to the ſtorm, 
Rolls o'er the muttzring earth. Thom: n, 

PrE/vious Ly, adv. | from preview.) Befort- 
hand; antecedently. : 

Darting their ſtings, they previoaſy declare 
Deſign'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prior. 

lt cannot be reconciled with perfect ſincerity, 
as previcufly ſuppoſing ſome neglect of better in- 
formation. Fidd:s. 

Pkt'viousNeE55S. . /. | from prevesus,] Antece- 
dence. 

PREY. =. ſ. [ proeda, Lat.) 

1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething to be 
ſeized; food gotten by violence; ravine; wealth 
gotten by violence; plunder. 

A garriſon ſupported itſelf, by the p it took 


Milieu. 


To come beſore the time. 


. 


The whole included race his purpos'd prey. 1/77, 
She ſees herſelf the monſter's prey, 
And feels her heart and intrails torn away. ,. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 
While virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where fordid int'reſt ſhews the pryy. P. iar. 
Who ſtung by glory, rave, and hound away ; 
The world their field, and human-kind their . 
| 1 aun, , 
2. Ravage; depredation. 5 
Hog in floth, fox in ſtealth, lion in prey. S. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on 
other animals. 
There are men of prey, as well as beailts and 
birds of prey, that live upon, and del:ghr in blood. 
L Efirang/. 
To PxEv. v. a. [ proder, Lat.] 
I. To feed by violence: with an before the ob - 


ject. 


; A lioneſs 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-!like watch. 
When that the fleeping man ſhould ſtr : for 't + 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 
To prey en nothing that doth ſeem as dend. Sh.rt;;, 
Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt. Shak. rare. 
fove venom firſt infu-'d in ferpents fell, 
Tavght wolves to prey, and ſtormy ſeas to * 
ſoy. 
Their impious fully dar'd to prey ; 
u herds devoted to the god of day. 
2. Toplunder; to rob: with z. 
They pray continually unto their ſaint the com- 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey #7 
her; for they ride up and down on her, and make 
her their hoots. Shak ſpear e. 
3. To corrode; to waſte : with er. 
Language is too faint to ſhow 
His rage of love; it preys «pon his life; 
He pines, he ſickens, he defpairs, he dies. . 
Pas'yer. . /. [from prey.] Robber ; devour- 


er; plunderer. ode RE 
j þriapiſmus, Lat. pri pi, Fr.] 
ion. 


PR “ATS M. 1. / 
Luſt cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes and i. 


Fere. 


A preternatural ten 


Bacor. 
The perſon every night has a pipi in his 
ſleep. F yer. 


PrICE. n. ſ. | prix, Fr. proctium, Lat.] 

1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price; neither will L 
offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my God, of 
that which coſt me nothing. 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath its price in compoſition, 
if you take away any thing, or any part do fail, 
all is diſgrace. Bacon, 

If fortune has a niggard been to thee, 

Devote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury ; 
And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 
To which neceſlity confines thy price. Dryden. 
2. Value; eſtimation ; ſuppoſed excellence. 
We ſtand in ſome jealouly, leſt by thus over- 
valuing their ſermons ; they make the price and 
eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, to fall. 
Hooker, 

Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſ- 
much as we have loſt thoſe preparations of honey 
which the ancients had, when it was more in price, 

Bacon, 

3- Rate at which any thing is ſold. 

Suppoſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpect to 
its vent be the ſame, that makes the change in the 
price of wheat. Lockes 

4. Reward; thing purchaſed by merit. 

Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit; tis the price of toil; 


| The knave deſerves it, when he tills the ſoil. e. 


Jo PRICE. v. 4. To pay for. 

Some thall pay the price of others guilt; 
And he the man that made ſans foy to fall, 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath ſpilt. 


255 the neiglbourhood of Ayleſbury, Car enden. 
| 


Spenſer. 
| To PRICK. v. a. [ppucian, Sax. 70 
. I, 


PRI 
x. To pierce with a ſmall puncture. 


ve her to heav'n, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lod 


To prick and ſting her. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There ſhall be no more a pricting brier unto 
the houſe of Iſrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ez-+. 
If ſhe pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in 
the way. Ar buthmor. 

2. To form or ere with an acuminated point. 

The poets make fame a monſter ; they ſay, 
look how many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes 
ſhe hath underneath, ſo many tongues, ſo many 
voices, ſhe prick; up fo many ears. Han Eſſays 
| A hunted panther caſts about 
ar ing eyes, and prick; her liſt'ning ears to 
ſcout. 

His rough cr ſt he rears, 
And pri up his predeſtinatiag ears. Dryd-n. 

The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgil. 

A greyhound hath pricted ears, but thoſe of a 
hound hang down ; for that the former hunts with 
his ears, the latter only with his noſe. Grew. 

The tuneful noiſe The ſprightly courſer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pri:&; his trembling _ 

«ay- 
| Keep cloſe to ears, aud thoſe let aſſes prick; 
"Tis nothing, nothing; if they bite and kick, Pope. 

3. To fix by the point. 

I cauſed the edges of two knives to be ground 
truly ſtrait, and pricting their points into a board, 
ſo that their edges might look towards one ano- 
ther, and meeting near their points contain a rec- 
tilinear angle, I faſtened their handles together 
with pitch, to make this angle invariable. New!on 
4. T6 hang on a point. 

The cooks ſlice it into little gobbets, prick it on 
a prung of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandy.. 

8. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 

Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are 

picket. Sha leſpea :. 

Some who are id for ſheriffs, and are fit, 
ſet out of the bill. ac. 

6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel; to incite. 

When I call to mind your gracious fayours, 

My duty prick; me on to utter that, 

Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
. Shak: ſpeare. 

Well, tis no matter, honour ou me on; 

But how if honour pricks me off, when 

I come on. SA. Henry IV. 

His high courage prict'd him forth to _ 
Op”. 


Her gl 


7. To pain; to pierce with remorſe. 
When they heard this, they were pricked in 
their hearts, and ſaid, men and brethren what ſhall 


we do? As, he 37 
- 8. To make acid. 
They their late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as pied wine. Hudibraz. 


9. To mark a tune. 

To Prrck. v. n [ prijken, Dutch. ] 

1. To drefs one's felf for ſhow. 

2. To come upon the ſpur. This ſeems to be 
the ſenſe in Spenſer. 

After that Varler's flight it was not long, 
Ere on the plain faſt pricting Guyon ſpied, 
One in bright arms embattled full ſtrong. Spenſer. 

They had not ridden far, when they might ſee 
One pricting towards them with haſty heat. Spenſer. 

The Scottiſh horſemen began to hover much 
upon the Engliſh army, and to come pricking 
about them, ſometimes withia length of their 
ſaves. Haywnrd. 

Before euch van 


Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 
In this king Arthur's reign, 
A luſty knight was pricking o'er the plain. Dry. 
Parcx. . ſ. [ phicca, Saxon. ] 
r. A ſharp flender inſtrument; any thing by 
which a puncture is made. 
The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their num'd and mortified bare arms 
Pin, wooden prick:, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. 
. S buke/peare. 


Dr yd. A. 


I be prickly ſhrubs. 


PRI 


Tt is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
| Acts, IX. 5 

If the Engliſh would not in peace govera them 
by the law, nor could in war root them out by the 
ſword, muſt they not be prick in their eyes, and 
thorns in their ſides ? Davies, 

If God would have had men live like wild 
beaſts, lie would have armed them with horns, 
tulks, ralons or 2 ick HBramball. 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a teaſing and torment- 
ing thought ; remorſe of conſcience. 

My conſcience firit receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain tpeeches utter'd 
By th' biſhop of Bayon. SH. Henry VIII 

3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 

For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard, 
their prices twenty-tour ſcore ; for ſtrength, they 
would pierce any ordinary armour. Carew's Surv. 

4. A point; a fixed place. 

Now gins this goudly frame of temperance 
Fairly to riſe, and her adorned head 

To prick of higheſt praiſe forth to advance. Sper. 

Phaeton huth tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shak. 

1 A puncture. 

o atps were diſcovered in the place of her 
death, only two ſmall intenſible pie were found 
in her arm. Brown, 

6. The print of a hare in the ground. 

Prr'cxER. . .. | from prick. | 

1. A ſhirp- pointed inſtrument. 

V icter is vulgarly called an awl ; vet, for joiner's 
uſe, it hath mott commmonly a ſquare blade. Mex. 

2. A light horſeman. Not in uſe. i 

They had horſemen, prickers as they are termed, 
fitter to make excuriions and to chace, than to 
ſuſtain any ſtrong charge. H. yward. 

PaUcK TT. . /. | from prick.] A. buck in his 
lecond year. 

I've call'd the deer, the princeſs killed, a pricker. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the ſe- 
cond year a p! ick-t. Manwd of the Laws of the For. 

P«1/cKLE. . /. [from prick. ] Small ſharp point, 
like that of a brier. | 

The e of trees ale a kind of excreſcence ; 
the plants that have prick cs, are black and white, 
thoſe have it in the bough ; the plants that have 
prickles in the leaf, are holly and juniper, nettles 
alſo have a ſmall venomous pic. Bacon. 

An herb growing in the water, called incoſtis, 
is full of prick/es : this putteth forth another ſmall 
herb out of the leaf, imputed to moiſture gathered 
between the pr ic&/es. Bacon. 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his 
fall, the prick/es ran into his feet, L'Eftr ange. 

The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an afs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw 
The pricklcs of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

The flower's divine, where'er it grows, 
Neglect the prick/cs, and aſſume the roſe. Mats. 

Px/ckLINESS. . . | from priciy. } Fullneſs of 
ſharp points. 

— n. ſ. [ prick and loſe.) A word 
of contempt for a taylor. A low word. 

A taylor and his wife quarreling ; the woman 
in contempt called her huſband prickiorſe. L'Fftr. 

Par'cx$0NG. n. . [ prick and ſong. ] Song ſet to 
muſick. 

He fights as you ſmg pricing, keeps time, diſ- 
tance and proportion. Shake. Romeo and Julict. 

Par/cxLy. adj. [from prick.] Full of ſharp 
points. 

Artichoaks will be lefs prickly and more tender, 
if the ſeeds have their tops grated off upon a 
ſtone. Bacen. 

I no more 


Shall ſee you browzing, on the mountain's brow, 
Dryden. 


Sew! Us Miſc. 
elek. 


How did the humble fwain deteſt 
His prictly beard, and hairy breaſt! 

ParcxkMaban. . ſ. A ſpecies of 

Prrcxevuxch. . f. 


Prickpunch is a piece of tempered ſteel, with a 


round point at one end, to prick a round war k in 
cold iron. Maxon. 


PRI 


| PR“ weed. n. /. [cxoryams.] A tree. Mx. 
Palins. . [ppuz or pny'e, ] 
1. Inorvinete ang unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. 
can ſee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shak. Hay VIII. 
Frid: hath no other glaſs . 

To ſhew itſelf, but pride ; for ſupple knees | 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 5. 
They undergo * 

This annual humbling certain number d days, 
To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. 37/7. 
Vain aims, inordinate defires 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring p*: V. 
A. lion. 

2. Infolence ; rude treatment of others; into- 

lent exultation. 
That witch 


Hath wrought this helliſh mitchief unawares; 
That hardly we eſcap'd the p. ide of France. Shai. 
Wanronnefs and pride 

Raiſe out of friendihip, hoſtile deeds in peace. 
Milte. 


3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 

4. Generous elation of heart. 

The boneſt pris of conſcious virtue. 

5. Elevation; dignity. 

A falcon, tow'ring in her pid of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawkt at and Kkill'd. Sha, 

6. Ornament; ſhow ; decoration. 

Whoſe lofty trees, yclad with tummer's p-id-, 
Did ſpread fo broad, that heaven's light did hide. 


Spenj rs 
Smalleſt lineaments exact, 
In all the liveries deck'sd of ſummer's pride. Mi:. 
Be his this ſword 

Vhoſe ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. Pope. 

7. Splendour; oſtentation. 

In this array the war of either ſide, 


Through Athens paſs'd with military — Dr yd u. 
oliciting the 


Smith, 
* 


8. The ſtate of a female beait 
male. 

It is impoſſible you ſhould ſee this, 

Were they as ſalt as wolves in pride, Sbat- fp. . 

To PRIDE. v. a. bem the nun.] To make 
»roud ; to rate himſelf high. It is only uſed wita 

he reciprocal pronoun. 

He could have made the moſt deformed beggar 
As rich, as thoſe who moſt pride themſelves in the: c. 
wealth. Government of the Tongue. 

This little impudent hardwareman turns into 
ridicule the -direfal apprehenfions of the whole - 
Kingdom, priding himſelf as the cauſe of-them. 

Swifts Miſtelluniet. 

Pars, n. . I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 

Lop popler and fallow, *Ime, maple and pie, 
Wel faved from cattle, till ſummer io lie. Tir. 

Parge for proof, Spenſer... 

PrteR. 3. | fram pry.} One who enquires 
too narrowly. 

PRIEST. „. /. [ppevopr; Sax. profire, Fr.] 

1. One who officiates m facred offices. 

I'll ro the vicar, 
Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a pi /f. 
Shake jp: WA 

The high pri-/ ſhall net uncover his head. Lev. 

Our practice of finging differs from. the practice 
of David, the pri-fs and Levites. Peaucham, . 

Theſe pray'rs I thy pricft before. thee r 

Miltan. 

2. One of the ſecond order in the bierarchy, 
above a deacon below a biſhop.. 

There were no prieſts and anti-priefts in-oppoſi- 
tion to one another, and therefore there could be 
no ſchiſm. Le 

Na neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well-meaning pie. Rows, 
|. Curanius is a holy p- igt, full of the tpicit of the 
goſpel, watching, labouring, and praying for 4 
| country village. Ws - 
nf. [ prieſt and. craſt.] e- 
ligious frauds; management of wicked prieſts to 
zain power. : 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks x 
though the debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe 


runs upon bigotry and pig. Spettator. 
by From 


CO IE ERS... c a * 


ty other duty. 


1 


From ah 9 happily ſet free, 


Lo! ev'ry finith'd ſon returns to thee. Pope. 


Pzre'sTESS. nf, {from prieſt.] A woman who 


officiated in heathen ritcs. 
Then too, our miglity fire, thou ſtood'ſt diſ- 
| arm'd, 
When thy wrapt ſoul the lovely priefeſs charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore. £ddifon. 
Theſe two, being tue ſons of a lady who was 
prieſteſs to Juno, drew then mother's chariot to the 
temple. Spectator, 
She as prizfieſs knows the rites, | 
Wherein the God of earth delights. Swift's Mi. 
Th' inferior pries, at her altar's ſide, 
Trembliag, begins the ſacred rites of pride. Pope. 
Pr1t#'sSTHOOD. », . | from prieft. | 
1. The office and character of a prieſt. 
Jeroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the pric//- 
Hao from the tribe of Levi. Whrigift-. 
The pri Hu, hath in all nations, and all re- 
ligions, been held highly venerable. 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome de- 


_ eree Ike that of the pr i-//0-4, and calls upon them 


to bleſs their children with their prayers and ſacri- 
fices to God. . Law. 

2. The order of men ſet apart for holy offices. 

He pretends, that I have fallen foul on a 
bod, ryden. 

3- The ſecond order of the hierarchy. See 
PaiEST. 

Pxix's TLINESS. . /. [from priefily.] The ap- 
pearance or manner of a prieſt. 

Prie's TLY. adj. [from prie//.] Becoming a 
prieſt; ſacerdotal ; belonging to a prieſt. 

In-the Jewiſh church, none that was blind or 
ame was capable of the pi y office. South's Serm. 

How can inceſt ſuit with holineſs, Dryden 

Or pri:/ily orders with a princely ſtate ? Dryden. 

Pr ON — adj, [ prief and ridden. ] Ma- 
naged or governed by prieſts. 

Such a cant of high-church and perſecution, 
and being prieftridder. Swift. 

To Pxieve for prove. Spenſer. 

Paid. 3. . [ A cant word derived perhaps from 
prick, as he pricks up, he is pert; or from prickecred, 
an epithet of reproach beſtowed upon the preſby- 
terian teachers. | A pert, conceited, ſaucy, prag- 
matical little fellow. 

Te little man concluded, with calling monſieur 
Meſnager an inſignificant prig. Spettator. 
There have I ſeen ſome active prig, 

To ſhew his parts, beſtride a twig. Swift. 

Pxr1IL L. n. f. LT. A birt or turbot. Ainſ. 

Px IN. adj. | by contraction from primitive. ] For- 
mal ; preciſe; affectedly nice. 

A ball of new dropt horſe's dung, 
 Mingling with apples in the throng, 

Said to the pippin, plump and prim, : 
See, brother, how we apples ſwim. Swift's A. 

To Pr. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To deck 
up preciſely ; to form to an aitected nicety. 

Parmacy. n. /. LP im tic, primict, Fr. primatus, 
Lat.] The chief eccleſiaſtical ſtation. 

When he had now the primacy in his own hand, 
he thought he ſhould be to blame if he did not ap- 
ply remedies. Clarendon. 

PurMAGE. n. /. The freight of a ſhip. Ainſeo. 

PrrMAL. adj. ¶ primus, Lat.] Firſt. A word 
not in uſe, but very commodious for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the pr imu/ itate, 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were. Sha. 

Oh! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 

It hath the primu/, eldeſt curſe upon't. Se. 

ParMAaklity. adv. [from primary, Originally; 
in the firſt intention ; in the firſt place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth, 
we apply medicines unto the wriſts. Brown. 

Theſe conſiderations ſo exactly ſujting the para- 
ble of the wedding ſupper to this ſpiritual banquet 
of the goſpel, if it does not primarily, and in its fiſt 
dengn, intend it; vet certainly it may, with greater 
advantage of reſemblance, be applied to it, than to 
Sauth's Ser mons. 
Pri'MakitNeEss. . /. | from primzry. | The ſtate 
being firſt in act or inten ion. 


That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the | 


Altter bury, 


PRI 
primarin;ſs and ſecondarineſs of the perception. 


Norris. 

PRI'MARY. adj. pi imar ius, Lat. ] 

1. Firſt in intention. 

The figurative notation of this word, and not the 
primary or literal, belongs to this place. Hummond. 

2. Original; firſt. 

Before that beginning, there was neither primary 
matter to be informed, nor form to inform, nor 
any being but the eternal. Rig Hift of the M. 

The church of Chriſt, in its u inſtitution, 
was made to, be of a diffuſive nature, to ſpread and 
extend ufelf. Pear jon. 

When the ruins both primary and ſecondary were 
ſettied, the waters of the abyſs began to ſettle too. 

Purnet. 

Theſe I call original or primery qualities of body, 
which produce ſimple ideas in us, viz. ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, and motion. Locke. 

3- Firſt in dignity ; chief; principal. 

As the tix primary planets revolve about him, 
ſo the ſecondary ones are moved about them in the 
ſame ſeſquialteral proportion of their periodical 
motions to their orbs. Bentley. 

PRUMATE. »./. ¶ imat, Fr. p imas, Lat.] The 
chief eccleſiaſtick. 

We may learn from the prudent pen of our moſt 
reverend primate, eminent as well for promoting 
unanimity as learning. Holid ry. 

When the power of the church was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York 
had then no preheminence one over the other ; the 
former being primate over the Southern, as the lat- 
ter was over the Northern parts. Ayliffe. 

The late and preſent primate, and the lord arch- 
biſhop of Dublin hath left memorials of his 
bounty.  Swiſt. 

ParMaTESHIP. a. ſ. [from prinate.] The dig- 
nity or office of a primate. | 

PRIME. u. /. | primus, Ln] 

1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn ; the 
morning. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and- at prime. 

Spenſer, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the Fn 
morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere 
While day aries, that ſweet hour of prime. Milton. 

2. The beginning ; the early days. 

Quickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out 
in the very prime of the world. Hooker. 

Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. Milton. 

3- The beſt part. 

Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Than he's able to digeſt ; 
Give lum always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. Swift, 

4. The ſpring of life; the height of health, 
ſtrength or beauty. T 

Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it is primr, 

For none can call again the paſſed time. Spenſer. 

Will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woful bed? Shuts e,. 

Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happineſs and in can happy call. Shakeſ. 

Likelieſt the ſeem'd to Ceres in her prime, Mite. 

Short were her marriage jovs ; for in the prize 
Of youth, her lord expir d before his tune. Dryd. 

No poet ever {weetly ſung, 

Unleſs he were, like Phœbus, young; 
Nor ever nymph infpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. 

5. Spring 

Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, 

Vet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

The poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. Glanville, 

Nought treads ſo ſilent as the foot of time: 
Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime. Jung. 

6. The height of perfection. 


Stvift. 


Waller. 


1 


The plants which now appear in the moſt dif- | 
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ferent ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, and 
flouriſhing . at the ſame time. M coduun d. 
7. The firſt canonical hour. Ainſworth. 
8. The firſt part; the beginning: as, the prime 
of the mom. | 
Pare. adj. [ primus, Lat.] 
1. Early ; blooming. 
His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him : 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milt. Par. Loff 
2. Principal; firſt rate. 
Divers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were 
for refuſing to pay the ſame, committed to priſon, 
Clrendon, 
Nor can I think, that God will ſo deſtroy 
Us his prize creatures dignify'd ſo high. Milton, 
Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues. 
Dryden, 
3- Firſt; original. 
We ſmother'd 


The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 


That from the prime cr ation e'er ſhe fram'd. 
| Shakeſp-are, 

Moſes being choſen by God to be the ruler of his 
people, will not prove that prieſthood belonged to 
Adam's heir, or the p:me fathers. Locke, 

4. Excellent. It may, in this looſe ſenſe, per- 
haps admit, though ſcarcely with propriety, a ſu- 
perlative. 

We are contented with 
Catharine our queen, before the i creature 
That's paragon'd i' th world. Shake}, Henry VIII. 

To PIM E. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put in the firſt powder; to put powder in 
the pan of a gun, 

A piltol of about a foot in length, we primed 
with well-dried gunpowder. Hoyle. 
Prime all your firelocks, faſten well the ſtake. 

Ga 

His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, 8 
He ſhot before your foes were prim' d. Swift. Miſc, 

2. [ Primer, Fr. to begin. ] To lay the ground on 
a canvaſs to be painted. 

Parwmery. adv. [from prime.] 

1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt place; in 
the firſt intention. 

Words ſignify not immediately and primely things 
themſelves, but the conceptions of the mind about 
them. South, 

2. Excellently; ſupremely well. A low ſenſe. 

Pa“ N ESS. . /. [from prime. ] 

1. The ſtate of being firſt. 

2. Excellence. 

PrrMER. adj. [ primarius, Lat. ] Firſt; original. 
Not in uſe. 

As when the primer church her councils pleas'd 


to call, 
Great Britain's biſhops there were not the leaſt of 
all Drayton, 


Pa “MUR. . /. 

1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 

Another prayer to ber is not only in the ma- 
nual, but in the primer or office of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin. Stilling fleet. 

2. [Primorias, Lat.] A ſmall prayer book in 
which children are taught to read, ſo named from 
the Ramiſh book of devotions; an elementary 
book, 

The Lord's prayer, the creed and ten commands 
ments he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading 
them himſelf in his primer, but by ſomebody's re- 
peating them hefore he can read. Locke on Educa. 

PRIME'RO. ». ſ. [ Spaniſh.] A game at cards. 

I left him at primers 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 
Partmevat. ) adj. ¶ prineves, Lat. Original 
— ſuch as was at firſt. 
Immortal dove, : 
Thou with almighty energy did'ſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didſt diſplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackme 

All the parts of this great fabrick change; 

Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, 


| And loſe their ſhape, their <1.cnce, and their name. 


P rior. 

PRINT TIAL. ah. | primitia', pr imitiæ, Lat.] Being 
of the firſt production. 4 Linfworth, 
3 : PRI'- 


* 
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PRVMITIVE. adj. { primitif, Fr. 
pr Nga 
x=&% ient ; original ; eſtabliſhed from the be- 
ginning. . 

The ſcripture is of ſovereign authority, and for 
it ſelf worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely 
the voice and teſtimony of the primitive church, 1s 
miniſterial, and ſubordinate rule and guide, to 
preſerve and · direct us, in the right underſtanding 
of the ſcriptures. White. 

Their ſuperſtition pretends, they cannot do God 
greater ſervice, than utterly to deſtroy the prim:- 
rye apoſtolical government of the church by bi- 

King Charles. 

vid reflects ſometimes upon the pretent form 

of the world, and ſometimes upon the primitive 
form of it. Burnet 

The doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean 
an eſtate of temporary puniſhments after this life, 
was not known ia the primative church, nor can be 
proved from ſcripture. Tillotſon. 

2. Formal; attectedly ſolema ; imitating the 
ſuppoſed gravity of old times. 

3. Original; primary ; not derivative: as, in 
grammar, a primitive verb. 

Our rue great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. 

Put“ uiTIV HL x. adv. ¶ from primitive.] 

1. Originally ; at firſt. 

Solemnities and ceremonies, primtively enjoined, 

were afterwards omitted, the occaſion ceaſing. 


Brown. 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively. ; 

3. According to the original rule ; according to 
ancient practice. 

The pureſt and moſt primitively reformed church 
in the world was laid in the dutt. South. 

Px1/MITIVENESS. n. . ¶ from primitive.) State 
of beiag original; antiquity ; conformity to anti- 

uity. 
J — ". g. from prim.] Atﬀected nice- 
neſs or formality. 

PalMoGcE'SlAL. adj. [ primigenius, Lat. it ſhould 
therefore have been written primigenial. ] Firſtborn ; 
original; primary ; conſtituent ; elemental. 

The primogenial light at firſt was diffuſed over 
the face of the unfaſhionable chaos. Glamvill:, 
It is not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing 
ſubſtances obtained from the ſame matter, what 
primgemal and ſimple bodies convened together 
compoſe it. Boyle. 
The firſt or primgenial earth, which roſe out of 


Milton. 


the chavs, was not like the preſent earth. Furnce. 
PatmoGE'NITURE. . /. | primogeniture, Fr. from 
ine genitut, iority; ip; ſtate of 


1100 
2 firſtborn. 
Becauſe the ſcripture affordeth the priority of 


order unto Sem, we cannot from hence infer his 
primogemtine, Brown. 
The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority _ 
wozeniture, a double portion of the guilt. G. of the T. 
RIMOA/RDIAL. adj. | primordial, Fr. primordium, 
Lat.] Original; exiſting from the beginning. 
may be either tranſmuted or otherwiſe pro- 
duced, and ſo may not be primordial and immutable 
beings. Boyle. 
Pr1Mo'nDIAL. 2. . [from the adj.] Origin; 
fuſt principle, 


The primerdials of the world are not mechanical, | 


but ſpermatical and vital. Moores Divine Dialogues. 

Px1Mo'RDIAN. . ſ. A ſpecies of plum. 

Partmo/rDiaTE. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] 
Original ; exiſting from the firſt. 

Not every thing chymiſts will call ſalt, ſulphur 
or ſpirit, that needs always be a primordiate and in- 
generable body. Boyle. 

Prr/MmrosE. . |. [ prinula veris, Lat.] 

1. A flower that appears early in the year. 

Pale primoſes, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his ſtrength. Shak. Mint. Tale. 

There followeth, for the latter part of January, 
Primroſe, anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon's E. 

2. Primroſe is uſed by Shake/feare for gay or 


1 had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſ- 
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ſions, that go the primroſe way to the 
bonfire. I: 

PRINCE. *. }. prince, Fr. princ I, Lat. 

t. A ſovereign ; a chief ruler. 

Ccaleſtial ; whether among the thrones, or nam'd 
Of them the higheſt ; for ſuch a ſhape may ſeem 
Prince above p mces. Miltnn's Paradiſe Left. 

Forces come to be uſed by good princes, only upon 
neceſſity of providing for their defence. T 

Eſau founded a diſtin people and government, 
and was himſelf a diſtin& prince over them. Logkc. 

The tucceflion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, 
places it on different heads, and he comes, by ſuc- 
ceſſion, to be a prince in one place, who would be 
a ſubject in another. Locke 

Had we no hiſtories of the Roman emperors, 
but on their money, we ſhould take them for moſt 
virtuous princes, Adtiſon. 

Our tottering ſtate ſtill diſtracted ſtands, 
While that prince threatens, and while this com- 

ands. 


WIE 


m 
2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings. 
3- Ruler of whatever ſex. This uſe ſeems harſh, 

becauſe we have the word prince/:. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince irable above her 
ſex tor her princely virtues. Camden, 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the cloſe of her reign, to give a check to 
that ſacrilege. Atterbury. 
4. The fon of a king; in England only the eld- 
eſt ſon. larly the eldeſt ſon of him that reigns 
under any denomination is called a pr nce, as the 
ſon of the duke of Bavaria is called the electoral 


prince. 


A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſ- by 


tered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney, 
Heav'n forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive 

The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. Sba. 
7 The chief of any body of men. 

o uſe the words of the prince of learning here - 
upon, only in ſhallow and ſmall boats, they glide 
over the face of the Virgilian ſea. Peacham an Poet. 

To PRINCE. v.n. To play the priace ; to take 


In _— and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. Shateſ. Cymbecline, 


Pzxr'xctnpom. n. . {from prince.] The rank, 
eſtate or power of the prince: . 

Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 
Depoſed was from princedom ſovereign. Spenſer. 
Under thee, as head ſupreme, 

Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions, I 2 

b ilton, 


Par/NcELIKE. ad. ¶ prince and /ike,] Becoming 
a prince. . Fog 
The wrongs he did me were nothing princelite. 
bak: ſpeare. 


Par'xcxtixEss. . ſ. | from princely. }] The 
ſtate, manner, or dignity of a prince. 

Pri'xXCELY. adj. | from prince. | 

1. Having the appearance of one high born. 

In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 

In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. Sha. 

Many townes of princely youths he level'd with 

the ground. Chapman. 

2. Having the rank of princes. 

Meaning only to do honour to their princely 

birth, they flew among them all. Sidney. 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 

To my proceeding ; if with pure heart's love, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shak. 
The princely hiararch left his pow'rs to ſeize 

Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milton 
I expreſſed her commands 

To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 
So fled the dame, and o'er the ocean bore 

Her princely burthen to the Gallick ſhore. Waller. 
3- Becoming a prince; royal; grand ; auguſt. 
I, that but now refus'd moſt proxcely gifts, 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shake/. 
Prixccly counſel in his face yet ſhone. Alton. 
Born to command, 3 virtues ſlept 

Like humble David's, while the flock be * 


Slate parc. li 


Pope. | 


| 
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Pane v. adv. [from prixce.} In a princes 
ike manner. - 

PaINCES-FEATHER. . ſ. The herb amaranth. 
; . Ainſworth, 

Par'xctss. . ,. [ princefſe, Pr.] 
1. A ſovereign why; 5 wands Wits fe 
reign command. | 
Aſk why God anointed he revil'd ; 0 

A king and princ-ſs dead. 


Princeſs ador d and lov'd, if verſe can give 
A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live. Gra. 


Under ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent 

queen, we ſuppoſe a family ſtrietiy W : 
A. 

2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to, that mR 

queen. 
The daughter of a king. 

Here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 

That ever ſwore her faith. Iba. Cymbeline, 


4. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs of 


Wer. 
* UNCIPAL. adj. [principa!, Fr. principalit, 


t. Princely. A ſenſe found only in Spemſer. A 
Latiniſm. 

Suſpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk'd at will, and wandred to and fro, 

In the pride of his freedom prixcip.:/. Sper. 

2. Chief ; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſential ; 
important; conſiderable, 

This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine only ; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard 

i as well human as divine. Hook-r, 
Can you remember any of the principal evils 
that he laid to the charge of women ? Shake. 

Pri'Nc1PAL. . /. {from the adj.] 

t. A head; a chief ; nota ſecond. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the 
faction ſub-divideth, prove priacipuls. Bacon. 

2. One primarily or originally engaged ; not an 

or auxiliary. 


We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 
war. | Swife. 
ſome perſons are preſent as prin- 


In 
cypals, and others only as accetſaries. Ayl. Parerg. 
- A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. 
hou wilt not only looſe the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakeſpeare. 
Taxes muſt be continued, becauſe we have no 
other means for paying off the principal. Swift, 
4- Preſident or governour pig 
hr vos ui donde n. ſ. ¶ principaulid, Fr. 
1. ignty ; fu power, 
Divine lady, who $695 wrought ſuch miracles 
in = y as to make a prince none of the baſeſt, to 
think all prizcipalitics baſe, in reſpect of the ſheep- 
hook. EE Fo Sicesy 
Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of 
king ; all other abſolute power of prin. 1pa/ity e 
had. Spenſer. 
2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereignty. _ 
Then ſpeak the truth by her ; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a incipulity, 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on the earth, %s. 
Niſroch of · iy ilitias the prime. filter, 
3- The country which gives title to a prince : 
as, the principality of Naht. Ci 
To the boy Czf:r ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy withes to the brim 


Wich principalirics. | Shak. Au. and Hep atra. 
The little Lame or Epire was invincible | 
. [the whole power of the Turks. Temples Mijc. 
4. Superiority ; inance. , 
In the chief AB por — water hath the 
pr incip aliey and exceſs over earth. 


Digby on Bodies. 
If any myſtery be effective of ſpiritual bleſ- 
ſings, then this is much more, as having the pre- 
rogative and principality above every thing elſe. 
p 5 1 lar's Worthy Cami unt. 
PR NOIAU Ly. adv. from pr pol.] 
above all ; above the reſt; r W n 
If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall take upon 


Vor. II. No. 34 2X end3, 
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ends, or ſhall not deſign the glory of God pr Governors ſhould be well priacipld and good- My life is but a wind, . 
phy, he polluteth his heart. _ -  natured, 222 Which paſſeth by, and leaves no priw behind. 
They whglly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, | Men have been principled with an opinion, that ' Sandy 
who think its buſineſs is principally to find fault. they muſt not conſult reaſon in things of religion. | O'er the ſmooth enamell'd green, g 
. Dryden. | - | ke, | Where no print of ſtep hath been. Milton, 
The reſiſtance of water ariſes principg/ly from] Let an enthuſiaſt be principl:d, that he or his| While the heav'n, by the ſun's team 
The vis inertiæ of its matter, and by conſequence, | teacher is inſpired, and you in vain bring the evi- | Hath took no prize of the approaching light, 
if the heavens were as denſe as, water, they would | dence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. | And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Mi 
pot have much leſs reſiſtance than water. Newton. | He ſeems a ſettled and principled philoſopher, | Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of 
What I prancipally infift on, is due execution. | thanking fortune for the tranquility he has by her | many that had gone in, but no prints of any that 
: „ Swift. averſion. k Pope. | ever came out. South, 
.. PaifxcrrALNEsS. u. /. 1 principal. ] The] 2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. Winds, bear me to ſome barren iſland, ; 
Kate of being principal or chief. | The promiſcuous reading of the bible is far from | Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dry. 
Pr1'xNc1PIATION. 3. / [from precipium, Latin. ] | being of any advantage to children, either for the] From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
Analyſis into conſtituent or elemental parts. A | perfecting their reading, or principling one. 4 oy The pr in of her departing ſteps appear. D»yd. 


word not received. ligion. If they be not ſomtimes renewed by repeated 
. The ſeparating of any metal into its original or PRINcO Sk. I *. /. er print or prim cock ; | exerciſe of the ſenſes or reflection, the print wears 
element, we will call prixcipration. Bacon, | Pri/Nncoks. perhaps præcox or . protecogiuem out. : Les te. 
Par'xcIPLE. . /. ¶ principium, Lat. principe, Fr.] | ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb ; a conceited perſon; | * That which being impreſſed leaves its form j 

1. Element; con part; primordial ſub-| a pert young rogue. A ludicrous word. Ob- as, a butter print. 
_ Kance. ſolete. | 3. Pictures cut in u 20d or copper to be im- 
Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one You are a ſancy boy ; pretled on paper. It is uſual to ſay wooden prints 
ſimple principle, or ſolid extenſion diverſified by | This trick may chance to ſcathe you I Know | and copper-plates. ' 

its various ſhapes. 255 1 Watts, what ? 4. Picture made by impreſſion. 
2. Original cauſe. You muſt contrary me ! you are a princox, go. Sb, From my breaſt I cannot tear 


Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have | To PrixK. v. un. [ pronken, Datch,] To prank ; | The paſlion, "which from thence did grow); 
been led, #5 to deck for ſhow. It is the diminutive of prank. Nor yet out of my fancy raſe 
From cauſe to cauſe to nature's ſecret head, Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer | The prin! of that ſuppoſed face. Waller, 
And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dryden. | printing in the glaſs than you-was. «rt of Torm. | The prints, which we ſee of antiquities, may 
For the performance of this, a vital or directive] To PRINT. v. a. . impreint, Fr. ] contribute to form our genius, and to give us 
Frinciple ſeemeth to be an aſſiſtant to the corporeal. | 1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon another. | great ideas. | | 
4 5 Grew's Coſmol.| On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode. Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be expreſſed 
a Rive of other being; operative | That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. | by little draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 
conſe. produ : | —— 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other qua- 
The ſoul of man is an active principle, and will | 2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave its form. | lities of the types uſed in printing books. . 
be employed one way or ather. 75 m_ Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, To refreſh the former hint ; 
Fundamental truth; original poſtulate ; Will to my love direct your wand'ring way. She read her maker in a fairer print. 
* from which others are deduced. . Kſcommon. 6. The tate of being publiſhed by the printer. 


Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome To form by impreſſion. I love a baltad in print, or a life. 

0 things which ſand as principles univerſally agreed our mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, It is ſo rare to ſee 

i upon ; and out of thoſe principles, which are in | For ſhe did print your royal father off, | Ought that belongs to young nobility 
themſelves evident, the greateſt moral duties we | Conceiving you. Shakef. Winter's Tale. | In 2 that we muſt praiſe. $, 
owe towards God or man, may, without any | Ye ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh is natural antipathy to a man, who endea- 
great difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. | for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev. f vours to ſignalize his parts in the world, has hin- 


Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, His royal bounty brought its own reward, dered many perſons from making their r- 
and not confined to any particular ſect, or nation, And in their minds ſo deep did prin the ſenſe, ance in print. Ah fon 
or time, are uſually ſtyled common notions, ſe- That if their ruins ſadly they regard, Il publiſhed ſome tables, which were out of 
| minal prigcipis ; and {x natz, by the Roman ora- | Tis but with fear. Dryden. | print. Arbuthnot, 
1 „ hot, 1 : . | Wilkins. | 4. To impreſs words or make books, not by The rights of the chriſtian church are ſcornful- 
All of them may be called principlis, when com- | the pen, but the preſs. ly trampled on in prixt. Atterbur y. 
1 pared with a thouſand other judgments, whichwe | This nonſenſe got in by miſtake of the ſtage] 7. Single ſheet printed for ſale; a paper tome- 
= form under the regulation of theſe 1 pro- editors, who printed from the piecemeal written | thing leſs than a pamphlet. 
poſitions. . alts's Lopick. | parts. Pop: The prints, about three days aſter, were filled 
g. Ground of action; motive. Is it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of | with the ſame terms. Addiſn. 
.  Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike pr iaciples pr ning letter ſhould often fall into a method, The publick had ſaid before, that they were 
Do notthrow from you. * which ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent diſ- dull ; and they were at great pains to purchaſe 
As na principle of vanity led me firſt to write it, | courſe ? Locke. | room in the pris, to teſtify under their hands 


ſo much leſs does any ſuch motive induce me now | As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, pictures of ani- | the truth of it. Pope. 
to publiſh it. "ake. | mals ſhould be got him, with the printed names | Inform us, will the emperor treat, 


There would be but ſmall improvements in the |to them. Locke. | Or do the prixts and papers lie; Pope. 


world, were there not ſome common principle of | To PRINT. v. a. 8. Formal method. A low word. ; 
action, Working equally with all men. 22 $p 1. To uſe the art of typography. | Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes 
6. + enet Thou haſt cauſed prinzmg to be uſed ; and con- lower, that he may not feel every little change, 


on which morality is founded. 
I'll try - - trary to the king, his crown and dignity, built a | who is not defigned to have his maid lay all 
If yet I can ſubdue. thoſe ſtubborn principles paper mill. Shakeſpeare. | things in print, and tuck him in warm. . 
Of faith, of honour. Aidiſen's Cato. 2. To publiſh a book. P&i/xXTER. . /. | from print.] 3 
From the moment he prints, he muſt expect 1. One that prints books. 


A feather ſhooting from another's head, to] | 
Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. Pope. | hear no more truth. Pope. I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the 
ny PriNT. . ſ. ſinpreiute, Fr.] printer, in that which Lought to have done to com- 


All kinds of diſh y deſtroy our pretences to : | 
an honeſt principle of mind, ſo all kinds of pride | 1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. ply with my deſign, I am fallen very ſhort. Dig. 
deſtrov our pretences to an humble ſpirit. Law. Some more time ** To buy books, becauſe they were publiſn- 

To Par/ncirLs. v. a. {from the noun. ] Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out. Sha. | ed by an eminent inter, is much as if a man 

1. To eſtabliſh or fix. in any tenet ; to impreſs . dhorred ſlave, (ſhould buy cloaths that did not fit him, only be- 
with any tenet good or ill. : Which any print of goodneſs wilt not take, cauſe made by ſome famous taylor. Pope. 

Wifeſt and beſt men full oft beguil d, Being capable of all ill! Shakeſp. Tempeſt. See the print boy below; a 
With goodaeſs priacipl d not to reject . Attend the foot, Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Swifts 
The penitent, ever to forgive, That leaves the print of blood where er it walks. | 2. One that ſtains linen with fi ; 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. Shakeſpeare. | Prr/xTLESS. adj. | from peri, That which 

It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace Vp they toft the ſand, leaves no impreſſion. 

ol his government, that the youth be prixcipi:d | No wheel ſeen, nor wheels prow was in the mould Ye elves, - a 
with a thorough of the juſtneis of the impreft And ye, that on the finds with prints foot 
old king's cauſe. ; Soul.] Behind them. Chapman's Iliad. } Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. Shakeſ. Tumpeſts 

There are ſo many young perſons, upon the Our life ſo faſt away doth ſlide, Whiltt from off the waters fleet, | 
well and ill prixciph: of whom next under God, | As dath an hungry eagle through the wind; Thus II fet my gprivihſs feet, | 
vepends the Che or iferyoſihe church and] Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, O'er the cowſlip's velvet head, N 
ade. dub. Wich in their paſſage leave no print behind. Dav. | That bends not as I tread. E .— 


* 


wif 


PRIOR, a4. 
before — 2 e — Fm t; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing 
contrary to the duties we 3 — let us re- 
ſloct that we have a uperior obligation 

to the commands of Seid 1. 

el n. f. Pricur. Fr.] 

1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in 
- dignity to an abbot. 

Neither ſhe, nor any other, beſides the of 
the convent, knew any thing of his name. A 

2. Prior is ſuch a perſon, as, in ſome churches, 

over others in the ſame churches. _ 

- Prroress. . 3 nd prior] A lady fu- 

perior of a convent 


When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak | 


with men, 
* But in the preſence of the prioreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
: The reeve, miller and cook are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, as much as the mincing lady 
Prior qi and the broad ſpeaking wife of Bath. Dry. 
- Prro'rkrTyY, „. from prior, adj. ] 
1. The ſtate of being rſ ; precedence in time. 
From ſon to fon of the lady, as they ſhould be 
riority of birth. Hayward. 
en {till affirm, that it killeth at a nes, 
that it poiſoneth by the eye, and by gr” a 
viſion, Brown, 
This obſervation may aſſiſt, in determining the 
diſputę concerning the priority of Homer and 


- 


Heſiod. A rooms. 
. Though he oft renew'd the fight, 

And almoſt got priority of ſight, 

He ne'er could overcome her quite, Swift, 


2. Precedence in place. 
Fellow, Cominus, we muſt follow-you, 


Right worthy your iority. Shakeſpeare. 
eee. 8. 2 privy.) The ſtate or 
Pzrory. . . [from . 

1. A convent, in 8 an abbey. 
Our abbies and our prierie: ſhall pay 
=_ expedition's charge. Shak. King Jobo. 


Fee AGE. 


in titulum, or by way of title, 
SME 


52 1. me, Fr. HN. 

A priſm of 4 Li glaſs bounded with rwo 
equal 9” parallel triangular ends, and three plain 
and well polithed ſides, which meet in three pa- 
rellel lines, running from the three angles of one 
end, to the three angles of the other end. New. 

Here, awful Newton, the 1 per = clouds 
From fronting, on the — thy — 3, 

Puts ut tex adj. [ prifmatique, — 
Formed as a priſm. 

If the maſs of the earth, was cubick, 7 
or anv other angular figure, it would follow, that 
one, too vaſt a part, would be drowned, and ano- 
ther be dry. Derham. 

Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatick glaſs, 

Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place ; 
Fhe face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtiaction gay. Pope. 

Parsma'TICALLY. adv, | from priſmatick. ] 
In the form of a priſm. 

Take notice of the pleaſing variety of colours 
exhibited by the triangular glaſs, and demand 
what addition or decrement of either ſalt, ſulphur 
of „ befalls the glaſs, by being — 
figured; and yet it is known, that without t 
ſhape, it would not afford thoſe colours as it — 


PursNν,ẽi⁵ 2 A body approaching to the 


rm. F A tron 
daidin which pert 1 gaol. a 


are confined; a 
He hath- commiſlion 


To twang Cordelia in the priſm. Shak. King Lear. 
For theſe rebelhous here their pri 'ordain'd. 


I rhought our — | 
wa in one > word of freedor under ſtood, 


Former ; being | The fatal bleſfing 


| 


PRI 


came ; from priſe free, 
I ſtarve abroad, and looſe the fight of Emily. Dry. 
Unkind ! can you, whom only 


The- tyrant 
With pow'r —5 curbs the ſt winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark print binds. Dry. 
He that has his chains knocked off, and the 


Locke. 
At his firſt coming to his little village, it was 
as diſagreeable to him as mor Borne — 
ie as tedivustede dont ts 6+ nin ghd 
place. 
To Pr1's0N. v. a. [from 
1. To 
from liberty. 
2. To captivate ; to enchain. 
Culhng their potent herbs and balefal 
They, as they ſung, would take the pri 
And lap it in Elyſium. 
3- To confine: 
Univerſal plodding priſons up 
The nimble ipirits in 4. arteries. Shak-ſpeare. 
Then did the king e 


3 


The ſpleen he pri/on'd. C Thad. 
—*— 5 Sa — 
monly called pri 


The ſpachies of the court play every Friday at 
giocho di canni, which is no other than priſondaſe 
upon horfeback, hitting one another with darts, 
as the ä 1 ee ne 


ann na ons 7 4-4 wrong 


2 $ — — 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doomed a priſoner, Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when priſencrs have been 
long and cloſe, and naſtily B 


A 


1 — an abſolute vi 
Engliſh, the taking of the — 
d Ocampo priſoner, with the loſs of few of the Eng- 
Iſh. Bacon. 
He yielded on my word, 
And as my pris ner, I reſtore his ſword. Dryden. 
3- One under an arreſt. 


Tribune, a guard to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, 
Secure her perſon pit ne. to the tate. Dryden. 
is confined. 

I am forbid to tell the ſecrets of my priſnbouſe. 

Shak-ſprare. 

ParSonMENT. n. /. [from Priſon. ] Confinement; 
empriſfonment ; captivity 

May be he will not . young Arthur's life, 
But bold himſelf ſafe in his pi. Shakeſpeare. 


ory! 
Now their 
The Britons recol 2 Philips. 
This light being trajected only through the pa- 


rallel ſuperficies of the two priſms, if it ſaffered 
any change by the refraction of one fuperficies, it 


the other ——.— Aw ſo, being reftored to its 
became 


priſtine conſtitution, of the ſame nature 
and condition as at firſt. Newton's Opticks. 
Par'THre., A familiar of pray thee, 


or 1 thee, which ,, writers 


have injudiciouſly uſed. 
Well, what was — for, I prithee 7 
L'Eftrange. 
Alas ! why com'ſ thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my departing ſoul ? -- 


A way ! I priteve leave me 


$6 pen yur ae thpriſa dr Þ Dryden. | ſecret. 
pris doors fot e e h. | 


" Law. — IIEnY 
prev 
To empriſon ; . 


* { priſlinus, Lat.] Firſt ; ancient; 


loſt that impreſſion by the contrary reſraction of 


PRI 


Par/vacy. from 
I. — 2 — Bh 
2. Retirement; retreat ; place 2 to be 


Clamours our privacies uneafy make, - 

Birds leave their neſts diſturd'd, and — 
haunts forſake. - . Dryden. 

Her ſacred privacies de 


. 


To each profane Rowe. 
2 iwvanute, we, Fr] Privy _ ; " om Eee ; 
this ferite u impꝛo- 


You fee Frog is religiouſly true e dn been, 

without your 

45 22 
Taciturnity. 

Fa 50. 7 J ([Spaniſh.] A ſecret friend. 

The lady Brampton, an lady, embarked 

for Portugal at that time, with ſome prevado of ber 


" "PRIVATE. adj. F- [privan, Latin. 


1. Not open; 
e 


1 have bee Pane (hooling for you both. 514 


Fancy retires 
Into her private cell, where nature reſts. Mite. 
Private, or ſecret prayer, is that which is uſed. 
by a man alone apart from all others. Duty of Man. 
Fame, not contemed with her broad highway, 


Delights, for change, — = 


liſhed any thing, every man's judgment, 
thereunto compared, were private, howſoever his 


men enjoy? and what have kings, | 
ceremony e? 


That pri 
— have not too, ſave 


Peter was dut a private man, . be ay 


compared with the dukes of his houſe. P 
of chriftian 


y 


Par's0xH0VSE. n. f. Gaol; hold in which one \openty. 


In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn ; | 
In public ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Granw 
PaYVvaTs. . /. A ſecret meſſage. f 


* 


1s much more 


He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro- 
viding privazeers, wherewith his ſubjecta cary on a 


pyratical war at their own expence. Swift: _ 

To PNVAT EER. v. a. [from the noun. To 
out ſhips againſt enemies, at the charge ol private 
perſous. 


Pa1'vaTELyY. adv. [from private,] Secretly ; 
not 
here, this night, 
| We'll paſs the duſineſs privately and well. Shabsh 
And as he fat upon the mount —— the 
diſciples came unto him privately, al. XXIV. 3. 
3 2 e 
1. r 3 
the reſt of the comm 1 
2. Secrecy ; privacy. 
- Ambaſſadors attending the court in great nums 
2 ber 


Rowe's Fare Shore, 


| PRI 
her, he did content with courte 
preivateneſs. 

z. Obſcurity ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a re- 


% 


. Bacon. 


ſolved privatencſs, where he bent his mind to a re- 


tired courſe. Wetton 
Px vA riox. n. . [privation, French; privatio, 


n. ' 
Removal or deſtruction of any thing or qua- 


I 

1. 

Uty. 

For, what is this contagious fin of kind, 

But a privat:on of that grace within? Davirs. 
If the privation be good, it follows not the for- 
mer condition was evil, but leſs good; for the 
flower or bloſſom is a poſitive good, although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a com- 


parative good. Bacon. 
So bounded are our natural defires, 
That wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 
With bare privation ſenſe is ſatisfy'd, Dryden. 


After ſome account of good, evil will be known 
by conſequence, as being only a privation or ab- 
fence uf good. | South. 

A privation is the abſence of what does nat u- 
rolly belong to the thing, or which ought to be 
prefent with it; 2s when a man or horſe is deaf 
or dead, or a phyſician or divine unlearned ; theſe 
are pr i.1!1ons. | Watts's Logick. 

2. The act of the mind by which, in conſider- 
ing a ſubjett, we ſeparate it from any thing ap- 


t. 
3. The act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or eſtate be ſomewhat in 
the election, you cannot make them nulls or cy- 
pbers in the p!ivat9n or tranſlation. Bacon. 

FRUVATIVE. adj. | privatif, Fr. privaiivus, 
Latin. 

1. > ER privation of any thing. 

2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething ; not 

ie. Privative is in things, what negative is 
n propoſitions. 

Lhe impreflion from priverive to active, is from 
fKlence to noiſe, is a greater degree than from leſs 
Noiſe to more. Bacon: Natural Hiſio) 1. 

The very privative bleſſings, the bleilings of im- 
munity, ſafeguard, liberty and integrity, which. 
we enjoy, Ceſerve the thankſgiving of a whole 
Bfe Taylor. 

Prr'vaT1vE. n. /. That of which the eſſence i: 
the abſence of ſomething, as ſilence is only the ab- 
ſence of ſound. 

Harmonical ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are 
both active and poſitive, but blackneſs and dark- 
neſs are indeed but privatives, and therefore have 

tle or no activity; ſomewhat they do contriſtate. 
dut very hittle. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

PRifvativeELY. ady. from privative. 

r. By the abſence of ſometlung nece to be 
vretent. 

2. Negatively. 

The duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firſt 

ivatively, not like that of Moſaical obſervances 
external, but poſitively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. | Hammond. 

Par'VaTIVeENESS. x. /. [from privative.] No- 
tation of abſence of ſomething that jhould be pre- 


Parver. =. .. A plant. Milke. 
Par'ver. n. / [{gujirum.] Evergreen. A _ 

HIT, 
PIVILEOE. . |. [ privilege, Fr. privilig ium, 


= Peculiar advantage. 
Here's my ſword, 
Behold it ws the privileg. of mine honours, 


My oatit, and my proteffion. Shakeſpeare. 
He went 
Inviſible, yet ſtay d, {uct privilege 
Hath omnipreſen: e. Milion. 


He ctaims his priv:/ ge, and ſays tis fit, 
Nothing ibould be the judge of wit, but wit. 
Denham. 
Smiles, net allo d to beaſts, from reaſon move, 
And are the pr ivikge of bumai love. Dryd.n. 


When the chicf captain ordered bim to be 
fcourged uncondemned, be pleads the legal privi- 


* 


PRI 


lege of a Roman, who ought not to be treated fo. 
gr Kuttewell. 
A foul that can ſecurely death defy, 

And counts it nature's privilege to die. 

The privilzge of birth-right was a double portion. 


Locke. 
2. Immunity ; right not univerſal. 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shake/. 

To Pa1'VILEGE. v. a. . the noun. ] 
r. To inveſt with rights or immunities; to 
grant a privilege. 
The great are privileg'd alone, 
Io puniſh all injuſtice but their own. Dryden. 
He happier yet, who priviledg'd by fate 

To ſhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 

Receiv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, 

Ordain'd to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 

2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a p place 
of unbridled licentiouſneſs, than as the abiding of 
him, who, as a father, ſhould give a fatherly ex- 
ample. Sidney. 

He took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it thall privi/-ge him from your hands. Sha. 
This place 

Doth privilege me, ſpeak what reaſon will. Dan. 

3- To exempt from paying tax or impoſt. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from 
tythes, which by the canon law are chargeable. 

Hal. 

1 adv. [from privy.] Secretly ; pri- 
vately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence 
of conveyances thereof unto their privy friends, 
who privily ſend them the revenues. Spenſer. 

Pri'vity. n. g. | privaute, Fr. from privy. 

1. Private communication. 

I will unto you in privity diſcover the drift of 
my purpoſe ; I mean thereby to ſettle an eternal 
peace in that country, and alſo to make it very 
profitable to her majeſty. Spenſer. 

2. Conſciouſneſs; joint knowledge; private 
concurrence. 

The authority of higher powers have force even 
in theie things which are done without their pri- 
vity, and are of mean reckoning. Hooker. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 
Without the privizy o th' King, t' appoint 
Who ſhould attend him ? Shakej. Henry VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, 
not without the privity of the prince of Orange, 
concluding that the Kingdom might better be ſet- 
tled in his abſence. Swift. 

3- In the plural.]- Secret 

Few of them have any thin 
vities, 

PRIVY. adj. [ prive, Fr.] | 

1. Private; not publick ; aſſigned to ſecret uſes. 

The party gainſt the which he doth contrive, 

Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 

Comes to the privy cofter of the ſtate. Shakyp. 

2. Secret; clandeſtine ; done by ſtealth. 

He took advantage of the night for ſuch privy 
atterapts, inſomuch that the bruit of his manlineſs 
was ſpread every where. 2 Mac. viii. 7. 

3. Secret; not ſhewn ; not publick. 

The ſword of the great men that are ſlain enter- 
eth into their privy chamber. Ezek. xxi. 14. 

4. Admitted to ſecrets of ſtate. 

The king has made him 
One of the privy council. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 

One, having let his beard grow from the mar- 
tyrdom of King Cha les I. till the reſtoration, de- 
fired to be made a privy countellor, Spectator . 
| $5. Conſcious to any thing; admitted to parti- 


| 


parts. 
g to cover their pri- 
Abbot 


b 


cipation of knowledge. 
| Sir Valentine 

This night intends to ſteal away your daughter; 
Myſelf am one made ps ivy to the plot. SHA 


Mauy being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbdetray d? Daniil. 


He would rather loſe ha!f of his kingdom, than 
be privy to ſuch a ſecret, which he commanded me 
never to mention. 
Parry Yo *. 


Sæuif 
. Place of retirement; neceifary 


| 


PRO 


f Your fancy 
Would ſtill the fame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy'd her on the privy, Stiſte- 
PRIZE. . /. [ prix, Fr. | 
1. A reward gained by conteſt with competh. 
tors. 
If ever he go alone, I'll never wreſtle for prize. 
Though their foe were big and ſtrong, and 
often brake the ring, 

Forg'd of their lances ; yet enforc't, he left th® 
affected prize. Chapman, 
I ſouglit and cot quer d, yet have loſt the prize. Dr, 
The raiſing ſuch filly competitions among the 
ignorant, propoſing prizcs for ſuch uſeleſs accom- 
pliſhments, and inſpiring them with ſuch abſurd 
ideas of ſuperiority, has in it ſomething immoral 
as well as ridiculous. Addiſon. 
They are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us 
the proud priz-s of arts and ſciences, of learning 
and elegance, in which, I bave much ſufpicion they 
would often prove our ſuperiors. | 
2. A reward gained by any performance. 
True poets empty fame and praiſe deſpiſe, 
Fame is the trumpet, but your ſmile the priz-. Dr 


3. [ Priſc, Fr.] Something taken by adventure; 
lunder. 


The king of Scots ſhe did ſend to France, 
To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck. Shakef. Henry V. 
Age that all men overcomes, has made his 
prize on thee, Chapmon, 
He acquitted himſelf like a valiant, but not like 
an honeſt man; for he converted the prizes to his 
own uſe. Arbuthnot, 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poſſeſs the prize. Pope. 
To PR1ZE. v. a, [from appraiſer ; priſer, Fr. p- 
reciare, Lat.] 
1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 
Life I prize not a ſtraw ; but for mine honour 


. 


Which I would free. Shakeſprures 
A goodly price that I was prized at of them. Zec. 
2. To xe Lab to value highly. 


I go to free us both of pain ; 
I priz'd your perſon, but your crown diſdain. Dry. 
Some the French writers, ſome our own 
deſpiſe ; 
The ancients only, or the modern prizz. Pope. 
Pk1'zER. ». .. | priſcur, Fr. from prize.) He 
that values. 
It holds its eſtimate and dignity, 
As well wherein 'tis precious of itſelf, 
As in the prizer, Shak-ſ. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Pri/zEFIGHTER. 1. ſ. | prize and fighter.) One 
that fights publickly for a reward. 
Martin and Crambe engaged like priz-figbterr. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
In Fig the pris beer by day delight. "ances aa 
PROC. ¶ Latin. ] For; in defence of; pro and con, 
for pro and contra, for and againſt, Deſpicable 
cant, | 
Doctrinal points in controverſy had been agi- 
tated in the pulpits, with more warmth than had 
uſ-d to be; and thence the animoſity increaſed in 
hooks pro and cn. Clarendone 
Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotty points they ſpoke, 
And pro and cn by turns they took. Prior. 
PaoABT LIT. |. . ohubilita, Lat. probubi- 
lie Fr. from provatly.] Likelihood ; appœrance of 
truth; evidence ariſing from the preponderation 
of argument: it is leſe than moral certainty. a 
Probabibty is the appearance of the ayroement 
or diſagreement of two ideas, by the intervention 
of proofs, whoſe connection is not coaltant ; but 
appears for the moſt part to be fo. _ Loc te. 
Y As for prebabi/ities, what thing was there ever 
ſet down ſo agreeable with ſound reaſon, but; 
ſome probabte ſhew againſt it might be made ? 
i. 4 +, Hookers T'vfaces; 
The reafon why men are moved to behev&a 
' probability of gain by adventuring their ſtocks into 


q 


1 


houſe. 


22 foreign countries as they have never —— | 


<4 * 4 
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PRO 


of which they have made no trial, is from the tef- 
timony of other credible perſons. Wilkins. 
If a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will 
quickly fetch it down to but a provabilety ; nay, if 
it does not carry with it an impregnable evidence, 
it will go near to debaſe it to a dowaright 2 
out 
h moral certainty be ſometimes taken for 
A 7 of probability, which can only pro- 
duce a duubtful — yet it is alſo frequently 
uſed for a firm aſſent to a thing upon ſuch grounds 
as fully ſatisfy a prudent man. Tills, ſan. 
For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are 
not without ſotue ſtrong probubilitis of proving ef- 
fectual. Wilkins. 
Which tempers, if they were duly improved by 
proper ſtudies, and ſober methods of education, 
would in all probatr/ity carry them to greater 
heights of piety, than are to be found amongſt the 
enerality of men. Law 
PROBABLE. adj. U probable, French; probabilis, 
Latin.] Likely ; having more evidence than the 
contra 
The publick approbation, given by the budy of 
this whole church unto thoſe things which are 
eſtabliſhed, doth make it but prob that they are 
good, and therefore unto a neceſſary probt that 
they are not good it muſt give place. Hooker. 
The only ſeaſonable inquiry is, which is of pro- 
bables the moſt, or of improbables the ay > hom 


I do not ſay, that the principles of religion are] 


merely probabie; I have before aſſerted them to be 
morally certain, And that to a man who 1s care- 
ful to preſerve his mind free from prejudice, and 
to conſider, they will appear unqueſtionable, and 
the deductions from them demonſtrable. Wilkins. 
That is accounted probable, which has better ar- 
guments producible for it, than can be brought 
againſt it. South, 
They aſſented to things that were neither evi- 
dent nor certain, but only probable z for they con- 
verſed, they merchamlized upon a pro/ able per ſua- 
fion of the honeſty and truth of thoſe whom they 
correſponded with, South. 
Pro'BABLY. adv, | from probal l.] Likely; in 
likelihood. 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt what may y, and 
what will prebubly be done. L' Eferange's Fables. 
Our conſtitution in church or ſtate could not 
probably have been long preſerved, without — 
methods Swift. 
PRCBAT. n. /. [Latin.] The of wills 
and teſtaments of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual 


court, either in common form by the oath * — | 
if. | ſearch a purulent old fore to the bottom. South. 


executor, or with wirneſſes. 

PROBA'TION. . /. { probatio, Lat. from — 
Lat. probation, Fr. ] 

1. Proof; evidence ; teſtimony. 

Of the truth herein 

This preſent object made probation. Shakeſpeare. 

He was lapt in a moſt curious mantle, which, 
. for more pri, I can produce. Sbak:ſpewr. 

The Kinds of probation for ſeveral things being as 
much diſproportioned, as the objects of the ſeveral 
ſenies are to one another. Wilkins. 

2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teſti- 
mony. | 

When theſe principles, what is, is, and it is im- 
pollible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
are made uſe. of in the tum of propoſitions, 
whertin are words ſtandmg for complex ideas, as 
man or horſe, where they make men receive and 
retain falſehood for manifeſt truth. Lecke. 

| Prodatien, Fr.] Trial; examination. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will 
de left to experience and probation, where unto in- 
dication cannot ſo fully reach. Bacon's Nat. Hift. | 

4 Moral trial. 

At the end of the world, when the ftate of our 

trial anc probation ſhall be finiſhed, it will be a pro- 

per ſc en for the diſtribution of public juftice. ef. 

2 8 IH 4 dyſere entrance into monaſtick life; 
noviciate. 

1 ſuffer many things as an augtieor, militant, 
: whereof, in your days of? 


| @ ſhaxer. Pope to Swift. 


State of being a probatianer ; ' noviciate. 


Prob asian, you have been [] 


PRO 


TW. e eraar. adj. [from probation.) . 


Pos TtontkR. . . {from probation.} 
1. One who is upon trial. 


Hear a mortal mnſe thy praiſe rehearſe, 

In no ignoble verſe ; 

But ſuch as thy own verſe did practiſe here, 

When thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 
To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there ; 
While yet a young 1 

And candidate of heav'a. * 

Build a thouſand churches, where theſe 
timer 5 may read their wall lectures. 

2. A novice, 

I his root of bitterneſs was but a probationer in the 
foil ; and though it ſet forth ſome offsets to pre- 
ſerve i its Kind, yet Satan was fain to cheriſh them. 

8 of * 

PropA'TIONERSHIP, . . [from probatione 

He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility, ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity and pro- 
b.tione: ſhip he has been pleaſed to place us in here, 


wherein to check our over- confidence. Lock-. 
.— BATOKY. adj. | from probe, Lat.] Serving 
trial. 


Job's afflictiong were no vindicatory puniſh- 
ments, but þ abutory chaſtiſements to make trial of 
his grac Bramball. 
| PROB-FTUM EST. A Latin expreſſion added 
to _ end of a receipt, — eng it is triid or 
ov . 
Vain the concern that you expreſs, 
That uncall'd Alard will poſſeſs 
Your houſe and coach both day and night, 
And that Macbeth was haunted leſs 
By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite : 
Lend him but fifty louis d'or, 
And you ſhould never ſee him mo re; 
Take my advice probatum ef. 
Why do the gods indulge our ſtore, 
But to ſecure our reſt ? Prior. 
PxoBE. =. /. [from probe, Lat.] A ſlender wire 
by which ſurgeons — the depth of wounds. 
A round white ſtone was lodged, which was fo 
faſtened in that part, that the phyſician with his 
probe could not ſtir it. Fell. 
I made ſearch with a pr obe. Wiſcman' s Sw gry. 
PRroB £-SCISSORS., . f. | probe and ſciſſors. ] Sciſ- 
ſors uſed to open wounds, of which - the blade 
thruſt into the orifice has a button at the end. 
The ſinus was ſnipt up with prebe-ſciſſors, Hiſ:m. 
To PROBE. 2. 4. 45 „Latin. ] To ſearch ; to 
try by an inſtrument. 
Nothing can be more painful, than to prof: and 


He'd raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found ; 
And rickle, W _ he gently pe 4 the wound. Dr. 
Pro'wiTy. n. . | probite, Fr. probitas, Latin.) 
Honeſty ; alas uh ; veracity. 
The truth of our Lord's aſcenſion, might be de- 
duced from the pr o{izy of the apoſtles. Fidd.s's Se. 
So near approach we _=_ celeſtial kind, 
By juſtice, truth, and ty of mind. 
PRO'BLEM. ». /. — Fr. Ca] 
queſtion propoſed. 
The problem is, whether a man conſtantly aad 


doth help any thing to the effecting of the thi, 
Bacon's Natural Hi y. 
Deemiag that abundantly. confirmed to advance 
it above a diſputable P. abi, I proceed to the next 
propoſition. Hammond. 
Although in general one underſtood colours, yet 
were it not an eaſy problem to reſolve, why yay is 
green ? 
This probl-m let philoſophers reſolve, 
V hat makes the globe from Weſt to 2 revolve 
| 
matique, Fr.] Uncertain; . unſettled x diſputed ; 
diſputable. 


It is a queſtion y of ca ad dabious, whether N 


the obſervation of the ſabbatty was ſed upon 
Adam, and his poſterity in paradiſe ? White. 
I promifed no better rg umeni chan might be 


Swift. | looſe. 


ſtrongly believing, that fuch a thing ſball — it 


f. 
ProBLEMATICAL. adj, [from problim: e 


PRO 
Diligent es into remote and problonntiral 
guilr, leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of 
informers. Swaſt. 

ProBt.EMA'TICALLY, adv. [from problematical.] 
Uncertainly. 

Proro'sc15. n. / LE Lo Lat.) A ſnout ; 
the trunk of an elephant; but it is uſed alſo for 
the ſame part in every creature, that bears auy 
reſemblance thereunto. 

The elephant wreath'd, to make them ſport, 
His lithe probe cit. Milton, 
ProcacClous. adj. [ procax, Lat.] Petulant 5 


PaocA CIT v. . , [from procacicus.] Petulance. 

Der. 

ProcaTARCTICK, adj. [ mxxalagxlo. es 
Sce 


running; remotely ant ROC A- 
TAKXIS, 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his fleſh, 
without the precedence of any procatartick cauſe, 
was ſuddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft. 

Harvey on Conſumption. 

The phyſician enquires into the jou atan tick 
cauſes. Harveys 

ProcaTA'RxTs. n f. Laar, 
| Proecaturxis is the pre- exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, 

which co- operates with others that are ſubſequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or heat of 
climate, which bring ſuch an "ill diſpoſition of the 
Juices, as occaſion a fever: the ill diſpoſition be- 
ing the immediate cauſe, and the bad air the proca- 
tar Frick cauſe. WINCY. 


nnn ». /. [ procedure, Fr. from p. 


ä management; con- 


This is the true procedure of conſcience, always 
ſuppoſing a law from God, before it lays obliga- 
tion upon man. South, 


2 A progreſs; proceſs ; ope- 


1 the diſtinction of theſe ſevoral 
dures of the ſoul do not always appear — 
eſpecially in ſudden actions, yet in actions of 
weight, all theſe have their —_— order and 
cedure. . Mele 


Bacon 
To PROC EE D. v. 185 roceda, Lat. proceder, Fr. 
1. To paſs from one or place to another, 


Proceeded thus to aſk his dn gueſt, Mix 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds x 


I ſhall proczed to more complex ideas. te. 
2. To gu forward; to tend tothe end defigned 
to advance. 
Temp'rately; proceed to "ay would 
Thus violently redreſs. t. puri Corivianus.. 
| Theſe things, when they — not, they go 
backward. Ben Fonſan's Catibece- 
1 To come forth from a place or from a fender. 
procerded forth and came from God; neither 
came Þ of myſelf, but he ſent me. Toba, vn. 42 
4. To go or march in ſtate. 
He atk d a clear ſtage for his . 


| $5. To iſſue; to ariſe ; to be the effech of; On 
produced: from. 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 


Frum me yn pur 
But all corrupt, both and . 
n. 


ledge. 

6. To proſecute any deſign: 

He that proceeds upon other principles, in his 
,cnquiry. into any ſciences, poſts in a _ 
Since hufbandry is of large extent, the _ 
ſingles out ſuch precepts to proczed on, as are ca- 


pable of ornament. Add forte- 


expect in a point pred lc. Boyk.. 


7. To be W RN ins BOY 


* horas, yet ſore, he ties againſt a tree * 


Preceding from the heat oppreſſed brain... Su 


All this not. from want of' know 
| proceeded any _ 


I 
{ 
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PRO 


He will, after his ſour faſhion tell you, 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day, Shake 
8. To make progreſs. Xs ; 
Violence 
Procerded, and oppreſſion and ſword law 
Through all the plain. Mi 
9. To carry on judicial proceſs. a 
Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. Shakeſpeare. 
Inſtead of a ſhip, to levy upon his country ſuch 
a ſum of money for his majeſty's uſe, with direc- 
tion in what manner he ſhould proce-d againſt ſuch 
as refuſed. Clarendon. 
To judgment he procceded on th' accus'd. Milton. 
' 10. To tranſact; to act; to carry on any af- 
fair methodically. | 
| From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
How ſeverely with themſelves proceed, | 
The men who write ſuch verſe as who can read ? 
Their own ſtrict judges, not a word they ſpare, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. 


= * 


iltan. 


11. To take effeRt ; to have its courſe. 

This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a 

rſon cannot of common law condemn another 

his ſentence, Aylifee. 

12. To be propagated ; to come by generation. 

From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. Milton, 

I N To be produced by the original efficient 
cauſe. 

O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return! Milton. 
PROC E ED. n. /. from the verb.] Produce : as, 
the proceeds of an eſtate. Clariſſa. Not an imitable 
word, though much uſed in writings of com- 
merce. | 

ProCEE'DER. . ſ. [from proceed. ] One who goes 
forwerd; one who makes a progreſs. 

He that ſeeketh victory over his nature, let him 
not ſet himſelf too great nor too ſmall taſks ; for 
the firſt will make him dejeRed by often fail- 
jeg; and the ſecond will make him a ſmall pro- 
 ceeder, though by often prevailings. Bacon, 

Procte'vinc. nf. | procede, Fr. from proceed. 

1. Frogreſs from one thing to another; ſeries o 
eonduR ; tranſaQtion. 

Fil acquaint our duteous citizens, 

With all your oy ng A in this caſe. Shak:ſp. 
y dear love 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakeſp. 

The underſtanding brought to 3 by 
degrees, and, in ſuch a general procerding, nothing 
is hard. * Locke. 

It is a very unuſual proceeding, and I would not 
Have been guilty of it for the world. Arbuthror. 

Clear the juſtice of God's proceedivgs, it ſeems 
reaſonable there ſhould be a future judgment for 
a ſuitable diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. 

| | Nelſon. 
From the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity, there 
never was a precedent of ſuch a proce-ding. Swift. 

2. Legal procedure: as, ſacb are the proceedings 
a: law. © | 

Paocx'LLovs. adj. [ procelhfur, Lat.] Tempeſ- 
tuous. : it. 

Proce/>TrON. . f. Preoccupation; act of 
tiking ſomething ſooner than another. A word 
not in uſe. 

Having ſo little power to offend others, that 1 
have none to preſerve what is mine own from their 
Proc prin. King Charks. 

P»oct'kITY, 2. f. [from preceru, Lat.] Tal- 
neſs ; height of Nature, 

We ſhall make attempts to lengthen out the 
humane figure, and reſtore it to its ancient proce- 
Profcess. n. ſ. | proces, Fr. proceſſas, Latin.] | 

1. Tendency ; progreſſive courſe. 

That there is ſomewhat higher than either of 
theſe two, no other proof doth need, than the 
very proce; of man's defire, which being natural 
mould be fruſtrate, if there were not ſome farther 
 thrig wherein it might reſt at the length content- 


PRO 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 


Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; 


Say how I lov'd you; ſpeak me fair in death. 


Shakeſpeare. 
They declared unto him the —_—_— of that 
war, and with what ſucceſs they ured. 


Knolles. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Milton, 
Saturnian Juno : 
Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. Dryden. 
In the parable of the waſteful ſteward, we 
have a lively image of the force and proceſs of this 
temptation. Rogers. 
1 Courſe ; continual flux or paſſage. 
have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report; 
And prove it too againſt mine honour aught, 
Turn me away. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
This empire riſe, 
By policy and long proceſs of time. Milton. 
Many acts of parliament have, in long proc of 
time, been loſt, and the things forgotten. ale, 
Methodical management of any thing. 
xperiments, familiar to chymiſts, are unknown 
to the learned, who never read chymical 2 
9771. 
The proceſs of that great day, with ſeveral of 
the |; circumſtances of it, are fully de- 
ſcribed by our Saviour, Neſſan. 
An age they liv'd releas'd 
From all the labour, proceſs, clamour, woe, 
Which our ſad ſcenes of daily action know. P. ior. 
5. Courſe of law. 
Proceed by pay ts 
Leſt . as he is beloy'd, break out. Sh. 
All procefſe; eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the 
on law. 
Hayward. 
That a ſuit of law, and all judicial ac, is not 
in itſelf a fin, appears from courts being erected 
by conſent in the apoſtles days, for the manage- 
mein and conduct of them. Ketth-2v-1. 
The patricians they choſe for their patrons, to 
anſwer for their appearance and defend them in 
any proceſs. | . 
PROCE'SSION. 3. /. [ proceſſion, Fr. proceſ/io, 
Lat.] A train marching in ceremonious ſolemnity. 
If there be cauſe for the church to go forth in 
ſolemn proceſſion, his whole family have ſuch bu- 
ſineſs come upon them, that no one can be ſpared. 


king's name, as in writs at the comm 


Hooker. 
Him all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion. Milton. 


'Tis the roc in of a funeral vow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The prieſts, Potitius at their head, 
In ſkins of beaſts involy'd, the long proceſſion led 
Dryden. 
When this vaſt congregation was formed into a 
regular proc-fhon to attend the ark of the covenant, 
the King marched at the head of his people, with 
hymns and dances. | Addilon, 
It is to be hoped, that the perſons of wealth, 
who made their resin through the members of 
theſe new ereRted ſeminaries, will contribute to 
their maintenance. Adiliſon. 
The Etbiopians held an annual ſacriſice of 
twelve days to the Gods; all that time they car- 
ried their images in proceſſion, and placed them at 
their feſtivals. | Broome. 
To Procr'ss108. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
go in proceſſion. A low word. 
Proc#/5s10NAL-s adj. | from procęſſion.] Relat- 
ing to proceſſion. 


| Procr's51o0wARY. adj. [from proceſſion.) Con- 


ſiſting in proceſſion, 


and comfort of God's church: whereupon, in the 
year 506, it was by the council of Aurelia decreed, 
that the whole church ſhould beſtow yearly at the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, three days in that pro 
ſervice. H. 


| againſt it, procloin peace unto it. 


= 


Rogations or litanies were then the very ſtrength | 


ooker. | 


PRO 
in Chronology; à dating a thing before it hap» 
ned Dic 


. » 
""Pro/ctvuxte; 1. ſ. [ procidentia, Lat.] Falling 
down ; dependence below its natural place. 

Pro'ciNCT. . J. [ provinitus, Lat. | Complete 
preparation ; preparation brought to the point of 
action. 

When all the plain | 

Cover'd with thick imbattlꝰd ſquadrons bright, 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery ſtecds, 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, firſt met his view, 

War he perceiv'd, war in precin?. Milian. 

To © apo v. 4. | prodiann, Lat. procla« 
mer, Fr, 

1. To promulgate or denounce by a ſolemn or 
legal publication. | 

When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to fight 
Deut. xx. 10. 

I roclaim a liberty for you, ſaith the Lord, to 
the ſword and to the peſtiſence. Fer. xxxiv. 17» 

Heralds 
With trampet's ſound, throughout the hoſt pre. 
ol am 


A ſolemn council. Milton, 
While in another's name you peace declare, 
Princeſs, you in your own gro a war. Dryd-n. 
She to the palace led her gueſt, 
Then offer'd incenſe, and proviain'd a feaſt. Dryds, 
2. To tell openly. 
Some profligate wretches, were the appreben- 
Hons of puniſhments of ſhame taken away, would 
as openly precio their atheiſm, as their lives nou 


While the deathleſs muſe , 
Shall ſing the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall proclaim: 


Thy crimes alone. Prior. 
3. To outlaw by publick denunciation. 
I heard myſelf procluimed. Shakeſpeare, 


Pxocr.atmeR. n. . [from procluim.] One that 
| publiſhes by authority. 

The great proclaimty, with a voice 
More awful than the ſound of trumpet, cry'd 
Repentance, and heaven's Kingdom nigh af hand 
To all baptiz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


PkocLaMa'TION. . . 3 Lat. pro- 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly pub- 
their houſes, ſome nobleman publiſhed a proteſ- 
1. Tendency ; natural inclination; propenſion ; 
to ſteal, but not a neceſſity to ſeal. 
ers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs, that his 
rending by nature. Dit. 
rity. 
Auſonius to Gratian, wh6 made him pense, 
Proco/vsULsntP. n. ſ. [from proconſul.] The 
Lat.] To defer; to delay; to put off 


clamation, Fr. from proclaim. 
1, Publication by authority. 
liſhed among the people. 
If the King ſent a e mation for their repair to 
tation againſt thoſe proclamntions. Clarendon, 
PrxocLi'virty. . /. | procdivitas, proclivis, Lat. | 
protiencſs. 
The ſenſitive appetite may engender a 82 
ramball, 
2. Re dineſs; facility of attaining. 
He had ſuch a dexterons prechivity, as his teach- 
brothers might Keep pace with him. Motton. 
Pkoctt vous. adj. | prociivis, Lat.] Inclined; 
PROCONSUL. n. f. [Latin.] A Roman officer, 
who governed a province with conſular autho- 
Every child knoweth how dear the works of 
Homer were to Alexander, Virgil to Auguſtus, 
Chaucer to Richard 1I. and Gower to Henry IV. 
. Peaehorm, 
| office of a proconfol. 
To PROCRA'STINATE. v. 8. 8 
rom day to 
day 


Hopelefs and helpleſs doth Ægeon wind, 
But to precr aH i nate his lifeleſs end. Shakeſpeare. 

Let men ſeriouſly and attentively liſten tv that 
voice within them, and they will certainly need 
no other medium to convince them, either of the 


error or danger of thus procraaſtina their repen- 

| tance. Decay of Piety, 
Te Proc s TIN ATE. v.. To be 1 5 

333 | . ct 


ed, which in the former it cann t do. r. 
Regular and gradual progreſs. ” 


Prxo/crnonts2y 2. .. Lg e] An error 
| | - 


** 


PRO 
- Set out early and reſolutely without procralinat- 


from procraſtinate.] Delay; dilatorineſs. 
How deſperate the hazard of ſuch procraffination 
is, hath been convincingly W — _ 
pens. ecay of Piety. 
„ PRocRASTINA'TOR. . . [from procraſtinate. 


A 

Pro'CaEANT. adj. [ procreans, Lat.] Produc- 
tive ; pregnant. 

The temple haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here: ao jutting frieze, 

But this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreart cradle. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
To PRO'CREATE. v. a. | procrea, Lat. procreer, 
Fr.] To generate; to produce. 
ies and corrupted, when incloſed in 
fuch veſſels, did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 
To plants the foreſt to reſtore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should ſhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown? Blick. 
ProcktAa'T1ON. n. .. [C procreation, Fr. procreatio, 
reate, ] Generation; production. 
The encloſed warmth, which the earth hath 
Kirred up by the heat of the ſun, aiſiſteth nature 
in the ſpcedier procreation of thoſe varieties which 
the earth bringeth forth. + | Ralcigh. 
Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor ought 
In 1 common to all kinds. Mit. Par. Loft. 
ncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the 
appetite of procreation. South. 
 Pro'cREATILVE. adj. [from procreate.] Genera- 
tive; productive. 
The ordinary period of the human procreative 
faculty in males is fixty- five, in females 8 
. ale. 
Pro'cREATIVENESS. . . | from procreative. | 
Power of generation. 
Theſe have the accurſt privilege of 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procrea- 
tiveneſs of corporeal, with the duration of incor- 
poreal ſubſtances. Decay of Piciy. 
Prockta'ToR. n. . [from procreate. | Genera- 
tor; ter 


1. A manager of another man's affairs. 

The moſt clamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion, are either atheiſts, or elſe profors ſuborned 
by atheiſts, | Hooker, 

2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. 

I find him charging the inconveniencies in the 
payment of tythes upon the clergy and . 

ui ft. 
3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity, : 

The profor ſent his ſervitor to call him. Water, 

To Par. v. a. [ from the noun.} To ma- 
nage. A cant word. 

I cannot proffor mine own cauſe ſu well 
To make it clear. hakef. Ant. and Cleo. 

Pro/cTorsA1P. . /. { from pa Office or 
dignity of a proctor. 

From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and the 
preſident of the college, after he had ——_— all 
the graces and degrees, the Zor//up, and the 
doctorſhip. * e Clarendon. 

Pao νEEmax x r. adj. [ procumbens, Lat.] Lying 

Race ad. {from preare.] To bo 

RoOcURABLE, rom ] To be pro- 
cured ; obtainable acqu:rable. 

Though it be a far more common and procura- 
ble liquor than the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, 
it may yet be eaſily ſubſtituted in its room. Po; 1- 

Profcyuracy. . f. | from procure.] The ma- 
nagement of any thing. 
ee ror n. ſ. | from procure.} The act 


procuring. 
Thoſe, who formerly were doubtfal in this 


matter, upon ſtrict and repeated inſpection of 


- 
* 


this iſland, are now convinced, that theſe are the 


procuro, Lati 


] | Their undertaking with their deareſt blood, 


begetter. 
8 n. . ¶contracted from procurator, p 


PRO 
theſe bodies, and procuration 2 


remains of ſea- animals. Waodward's Nat. Hift. 
ProcuRa'ToR. . , | procurateur, Fr. from 


„ n.] Manager; one who tranſacts af- 
fairs for another. 


I had in charge at my depart from France 
As procurator for your excellence, 
To marry princeſs Margret for your grace. SHA 
They confirm and ſeal 


„ 


ocurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 
hen the procurators of king Antigonus impoſed 
a rate upon the fick people, that came to Edep- 
ſum to drink the waters which were lately 
ſprung, and were very healthful, they inftantly 


As 


dried up. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
PRoCURATO'RIAL. ad, (ram grenvamer.] Mods 
by a proctor. 


All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made 
before conteſtation of ſuit, and not afterwards, as 
being dilatory exceptions, if a proctor was then 
made and conſtituted. Aylife. 


Praocu'raTvRY. adj. ¶ from procurator.} Tend- | 


ing to procuration. 


To PROC URE. v. 4. [ procure, Lat. procurer, | 


French. ] 
1. To manage; to tranſact for another. 
2. To ohtain; to acquire. 
They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the proſpe- 
rity that I procure unto it. 
appy, though but ill, 


If we not to ourſelves more woe. Milton. | 


Ve no other pains endure, 
Than thoſe that we ourſelves procure. Dryden. 
Then by thy toil procur d, food ſhalt eat. 


3- To perſuade; to prevail on. a 
Is it my lady mother? 


What unaccuſtom ' d cauſe procures her hither ! Sha. 


Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs biaſs, from his will 
To writhe tys limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill. 
Herbert. 

4. To contrive; to forward. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. Sha. 

To Pxocu'kxt. v.n. To bawd; to pimp. 

Our author calls colouring lena ſoruris, in plain 
Engliſh, the bawd of her ſiſter, the deſign or 
drawing: the cloaths, ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe 
aints her, ſhe makes her appear more lovely 
than naturally ſhe is, ſhe procurcs for the deſign, 
and makes lovers for her. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

With what impatience muſt the muſe behold, 
The wife by her procuring huſband fold. Dryden. 

Procu'sxemENT. . /. The act of procuring. 

They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curſing the empreſs ; for they think it done 
By her pro. urement. Dryden's Aurengs. 

Paoc ux ER. . /. [ from procure. 

1. One that gains; obtainer. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a moderator 
of pailions, and a procurer of contentedneſs. 


Walton's Angler. 

2. Pimp; pandar. 
Strumpets in their youth turn procurers in their 
age. South, 


Procu'ress. 3. /. [from procure.] A bawd. 
I ſaw the moſt artful procure; in town ſeducing 
a yaung girl. Spet.:tar 
PRO'DIGAL. adj. ¶ prodigus, Lat. prodigue, Fr. 
Profuſe; waſteful; expenſive; lavith; not fru- 
gal; not parſimonious : with of before the things. 
Lett I ſhould ſeem over prodiga/ in the praiſe of 
my countrymen, 1 will only, prefent you with 
ſume few verſes. ; Camden 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When ſhe did ftarve the general world beſide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. Shakeſp. 
My chief care . 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, fomething too pr ai , 
Hath left me gaged. SAA. Merch. of Venice. 


Fer. xxxiii 9. 


Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal — 


1 ͤ 


the reft ;, whereupon one ſaid, ſee your baſeriefs, 
that When you find a liberal mind, you will take 
moſt of him ; no, ſaid Diogenes, but I mean to 
beg of the-reſt again. PN . 
As a hero, whom his baſer foes . - - - 
In troops ſurround ; now theſe ailails, now thoſe, 
Thou h pr «dig al 0 2 | 


life, diſdains to die 
By common hands. "= £3" +. > 6s be 
Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood.  Drydes. 
The prodigal of foul ruth'd.on the Kroke - 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dry. 
Great warrior, nor, too odig.al . ' 
Expoſe the Britiſh 1 * 
pevple are prodigal of their blood, and 
others fo ſparing, as if ſo much liſe and blood 
went together. 3 Saen. 
PRO. ». /.. A waſter; a ſpendthriſt. 
A beggar, grown rich, become as pr oi. for 
to obſcure his former obſcurity, he pats on riot 
and exceſs. Ben Jonſon. 
Thou + 


Ow'ſt all thy loſſes to the fates; but I, 

Like. waſteful-prodigals, have caſt away + 

My happineſs. Denham s Sophy. 

Let the waſteful prodigul be flain. - Dryden. 

PrRovicAa'LITY, . f. | prodigalite, Fr. from' 
prodigal.] Extravagance; profuſion; waſte z ex-- 
ceſſive liberality. 5 

A ſweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, 1 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford. Shakeſ. 
He that decries covetouſaeſs, ſhould not be held 
an adverſary to him that oppoſeth prodipality. ; . 

It is not always ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an act of liberality and act of ns. 

Su 


The moſt ſevere cenfor cannot hut be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though at the ſame 
time he could have wiſhed, that the maiter of it 
had been a better manager. Dryden. 
PuobtoALL v. adv. [from pradigal.] Profule- 
ly ; waſtefully ; extravagantly. ; 

We are not yet ſo wretched in our fortunes,. 
Nor in our wills ſo loſt, as to abandon 
A friendſhip prodigally, of that price 
As is the ſenate and the people of Rome. B. e 

I cannot well be thought ſo prodigally thirſty of 
my ſubjects blood, as to venture my own life. 

King Charles, 

The next in place and puniſhment are they, 

W ho prodigally throw their ſouls away ; 
Fools, who repiniag at their wretched ſtate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. D.. 

Nature not hounteous now, but laviſh grows, 
Our paths with flow'rs ſhe prodigally ftrows.. Dryd.. 

PRODVGIOUS. adj. | prodigioſus, Lat. oni gc 
Fr.] Amazing ; aſtoniſhing; ſuch as may ſeem a - 
prodigy ; portentous; enormous; 1 
amazingly great. 

If &er he have a child, abortive be it, 
Predigious and untimely brought to light! Shake. 
An emiſſion of immateriate virtues we are a 

little doubtful to propound, it being ſo prodigious 37 

but that it is conſtantly avouched by many. Bacon. 

It is protigious to have thunder in a clear ſky. 
Browng- 


"=. 


Then entring at the gate, 
Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to relate, 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng. Dr. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along 
with it a prodigious quantity of water, Addiſon, 
It is a ſcandal to chriſtianity, that in towns, 
where there is a prodegious increaſe in the number 


amden. | of houſes and inhabitants; ſo little care ſhould be 


taken ſor churches. - Swift. 
' ProoYctoustLy. atv, [from "JAE 

1. Amazingly; aſtonithiagly ; portenrouſly ;; 
enormovſly. 

I do not mean abſolutely according to philoſo-- 
phick exactneſs infinite, hut only infinite or innu- 
inerable as to us, or their number prodig ay great. 

uy on the Creation, « 

2. It is ſometunes uſed as a familiar hyperbole. 

3 L ara? 


5 PRO 


I am prodigicu/ly pleaſed with this joint 2 
Pope. 


Pron1'GI10U5S NESS. . ſ. | from prad giau.] Enor- 
mouſneſs; portentouſneſs ; amazing qualities. 
Pop tdw. u. ſ. | prodipte, Fr. prodigium, Lat.] 


1. Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs of na- A 
J. Pronvu'ces. n. ſ. {from produce. ] One that 


ture, from which omens arg drawn ; portent. 
Be no more an exhal'd meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached miſchief to the unborn times. Shak, 
The party oppoſite to our ſettlement, ſeem to 


be di iven of all human methods, and are reduced to 


the poor comtort of prodrgies and old women's fa- 
bes. OY Addi ſan. 


Moſt of mankind, throngh their own ſluggiſh- 
neſs, become nature's p: 0./g:e;, not her children. 
Ben Jos ſon. 
3. Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 
They would ſeem prodigie; of learuing. Spfr. 
Puobtriox. 3. . | proditiy, Lat.] Treaton ; 
treachery. Air root h. 
FRCDITOR. 3. f. Latin. ] A traytor. Not in 
uſe. 
Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut 
| out ? E 
I do, thou moſt uſurping prodirrr, Shakeſpeare. 
ProntTo'rious, adj. | from prodror, Lat. 


1. Treiterous ; treacherous ; perfidious. Not in | 


uſe. 

Now proditorous wretch ! what haſt thou done, 
To make this b2rb'rous baſe aſſaſlinate? Daniel. 
2. Apt to make diſcoveries. 

Solid and concluſive characters are emergent 
from the mind, and ſtart out of children when 

themſelves leaſt think of it; for nature is prodite= 
rinnt. | Matton on Edication. 
: 7 PRODU'CE. v. a. | produco, Latin; produire, 
IT. 

1 To offer to the view or notice. 

. Produce your cauſe, ſaith the Lord; bring forth 

your ftrong reaſons, Iſaab, xli. 21. 
2. To exhibit to the publick. 

. Your parents did not produce you much into the 

world, whereby you avoided many wrong 9 

wift, 

z. To bring as an evidence. 

It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be prodac'd againſt the Moor. Shak-/. Grhells. 
4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 
This ſoil produces all forts of palm-tiees. Sands. 
g. To cauſe ; to effect; to generat? ; to beget. 
Something is produced of nothing ; for lyes are 

ſufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 

- ſubſtance. Bacon. 

They by imprudence mix'd 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Mili. 

Thou all this good of evil ſhalt produce, Milton. 

Cloud may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil. Aſilior. 

Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies; the effects alſo, 
that natural bodies are liable to profuce iu one ano- 
ther, occuring every moment to our ſenſes, we 
bot hi theſe ways get the idea of power. Locke, 

Hinder light but from ſtriking on porphyre, and 
its colours vaniſh, it no longer ps duces any fuch 
ideas; upon the return of light, it produces theſe 
Appearances again. Locke. 

This wonder of the ſculptor's hand 
Produc'd, his art was at a ſtand. Addijon, 

PRO ef. . ſ. [from the verb. This noun, 
though acc nted on the laſt ſyllable by Dryden, is 
gener lly accented on the former. 

1. Product; that which any thing yields or 
brings. 

You hoard not health for your own private uſe, 
But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. 

2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent ſum or 
quantity. 

In Staffordſhire, after their lands are marled, 
they ſow it with barley, allowing three buſhels to 
an acre. Its common p- 9duce is thirty buſhels. 
| Alortimer's Hiſbandry. 

This tax has already been ſo often tried, that we 
know the exact produ.s of it. Addiſon's Freebelder. 


PRO 


Pxopt/erN T. . ſ. [from produce,) One that 
exhibits ; one that offers. 

If an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtation 
in favour of the producent, and the adverſe party 
does not contradict, it ſhall be conſtrued to the ad- 
vantage of the pr oducent. iF. 
ge- 
nerat es or produces. 

By examinimg how I, that could contribute no- 
thing to mine own being, ſhould be here, I came 
to atk the ſame queſtion for my father, and ſo am 
led in a direct line to a firſt producer that muſt be 
more than man. Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of d-fire in 
the conſumer, make the price low, that immedi- 
ately reaches the firſt producer, Locke. 

PR Oo. adj. [from prod<ce.] 

1, Such as may be exhibited. 

There is no reaſon producil ii to free the chriſtian 
children and idiots from the blame of not believ- 
ing, which will not with equal force be producib/: 
for thoſe heathens, to whom the goſpel was never 
revealed. Hammond. 

That is accounted probable, which has better 
arguments productble for it, than can be brought 
againſt it. : South, 

Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are pro- 
ducible in this caſe. Decay of Pity. 

2. Such as may be generated or made. 

The falts producible, are the the alcalis or fixt 
ſalts, which ſeem to have an antipathy with acid 
ones. F 1 

Pop“ EENESss. . f. [from producib lz. 
The ſtate of being . C : 

To confirm our doctrine of the producibleneſ 
of ſalts, Helmont gſſures us, that by Paracelſus's 
{al circulatum ſolid Bodies, particularly ſtones, may 
be tranſmuted into actual ſalt equiponderant. 

Boyle. 

Pro'pueT. . . | produftus, Lat. produit, Fr. 
— accents it on the firſt ſyllable, Pope on the 
laſt. 

1. Something produced by nature ; as fruits, 
grain, metals. 

The landholder, having nothing but what the 
roduc? of his land will yield, muſt take the mar- 
et-rate. Locke, 

Our Britiſh ph. are of ſuch kinds and quan- 
tities, as can turn the balance of trade to our ad- 
vantage. Addiſon. 

Range in the ſame quarter, the produ&?s of the 
ſame ſeaſon. SpeFotor, 

See thy bright altars , 
Heap'd with the produ/7; of Sabzu ſprings. Pope. 

2. Work; compoſition ; effect of art or la- 
bour. 

Moſt of thoſe books, which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the products of great 
and wiſe men. Nut. 

3. Thing conſequential ; effect. 

Theſe are the product 

Of thoſe ill-mated marriages. Milton's Par, Left. 

4. Reſult; ſum: as, the produ# of many ſums 
added to each other; the pode of a trade. 

Probu'cTlCE. adj. — produce, Lat.] Which 
may be produced, or «drawn out at lengt 

Propu'cTioN. . ſ. Production Fr. from 
predudt.] 

1. The act of producing. 

A painter ſhould foreſee the harmony of the 
lights and ſhadows, taking from each of them that 
which will moſt conduce to the production of a 
beautiful effect. Dryd.n. 

2. The thing produced ; fruit ; produR. 

The beſt of queens and beſt of herbs we owe 

To that bold nation, which the way did ſhow 

To the fair region, where the ſun does riſe, 

Whoſe rich produ#ions we ſo juſtly prize. Haller. 

What would become of the ſcrofulous conſump- 
tive production, furniſhed by our men of wit and 
learning. Swift. 

3- Compoſition ; work of art or ſtudy. 

We have had our names prefixed at length, to 
whole volumes of mean ont. Særoiſt. 

Propu'cTivE. adj. | from produce. ] Having the 


power to produce ; fertile; generative ; — 


PRO 


In thee ; 
Not in themſelves, all their known virtue a 
Produftive as in herb and plant. ilion. 
This is turning nobility unto a principle of vir- 
tne, and making it productive of merit, as it is un- 
der ſtood to have been originally a reward of it. 
Spectator. 
Be thou my aid, my tuneful fong inſpire, 
And kindle with thy own productive fire. Dryd. 
If the pr aui fat of the marl be ſpent, it is 
not capable of being mended with new. Mortimer, 

Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their 
barren hills for our fruitful vales ſo produive of 
that grain. Swift, 

Hymen's flames like ſtars unite, 

And burn for ever one ; 

Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Productive as the ſun. 22 
Piutarch, in his life of Theſeus, ſays, that that 

age was productive of men of prodigious ſtature. 


0 Broome. 
Pro's. n. /. , procmum, Lat. prozeme, 
old Fr.] wok — 2 
One and the ſame pm, containing a general 
motive to provoke people to obedience of all and 
every one of theſe precepts, was prefixed before 
the decalogue. White, 
So gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun d. Mit 
Thus much may terve by way of pro:m, 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swnft's Miſc, 
Juſtinian has, in the proem to the digeſts, only 
prefixed the term of five years for Rudying the 


laws. Aylife. 
PaoFANa'TION. n. ſ. | profanati, Fr. from 
profane, Lat. 


1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 

He knew how bold men are to take even from 
God himſelf; how hardly that houſe would he 
kept from impious preſunation he knew. Hooker, 

What I am and what I would, are to your ears 
divinity; to any others, profanation. Shakeſpeare. 

'T were profanation of our joys, 

To tell the laity our love. Dome. 

Profanuticn of the Lord's day, and of other ſo- 
lemn feſtival days, which are devoted to divine 
and religious offices, is in1pious. White. 

All profanation and invaſion of things ſacred, is 
an offence againſt the eternal law of nature. South, 

Others thiak I ought not to have tranſlated 
Chaucer : they ſuppoſe a veneration due to his old 
language, and that it is little leſs than p ofcmation 
and ſacrilege to alter it. Dryden. 

2. Irreverence to holy things or perſons. 

Great men may jeſt with ſaints, 'tis wit in them ; 
But, in the leſs, foul profanaiion. Shak: ſpearec. 
e wes adj. | profane, Fr. from profanus, 

in 


1, Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 
P, of ane fellow ! 

Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more 

But what art thou beſides, thou wert too baſe 

To be his groom. Shakel. Cymbeline, 

Theſe have cauſed the weak to ſtumble, and the 
profane to blaſpheme, oflending the one, and har- 
dening the other. South, 

2. Not ſacred; ſecular. 

The univerſality of the deluge is atteſted by 
profane hiſtory ; for the fame of it is gone through 
the earth, and there are records or traditions con- 
cerning it in all the parts of this and the new 
found world. Barnet": Theory, 

3- Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profeene that ſerveth to holy things. 

Raul igb. 

4 Not purified by holy rites. 

Far hence be ſouls profane, 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. Dry, 

To PRoFA'NE. v. a. | profanc, Lat. profancr, Fr. ] 

1. To violate; to pollute 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 

Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 

Prof aning this moſt honourable order. S. 

Pity the temple profaned of ungodly men. Mac, 

Foretaſted fruit a 

Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 

Made common and unhallow'd. 
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How 
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How far have we 

Profm'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy ? 

Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 

Debas'd. , Dryden. 

Ho are feſtivals pf, When they are not 
regarded, nor dRingunhed from common days; 
when they are made inftruments of vice and va- 
mity ; when they are ſpent in fury and debau- 
chery ; when our joy degencrates into ſenſuality, 
and we expreſs it by intemperance and exceſs. 

Nen. 
2. To put in wrong uſe. 
I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to\profane the precious time. Spe. 

PaorAN Lv. fv. [from profane.] With irre- 
verence to ſacred names or things. 

I will huld my tongue no more, as touching their 
wickedneſs, which they prof anely commit. 2 K. 

Let none of things ſerious, much lefs of divine, 
When belly and head's full, profar. ly diſpute. 

Nen Jeuſan. 

That proud ſcholar, intending to erect altars to 
Virgil, ſpeaks of Homer too profunciy, Broome. 

ProrAa'xER. . . [from profar-.] Polluter; 
violater. 

The argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt 
pof.mers of the temple, he taketh from the aſe 
whereuntoit was with folemairy confecrated. Hook. 

Rebelliious ſubjefts, enemies tu peace 
Vrofaniy; of this neighbour ſtained ſteel. Shakef. 

There are a lighter ludicrons ſort of profaners, 
who uſe the ſcripture to furniſh out their jetts. 

Cement of the Tongue, 
Paora'xrxESs. . /. [from .] Irrever- 
ence of what is ſacred, 
Apollo, pardon 
My great pft gainſt the oracle! —Shake/. 
You can baniſh from thence ſcurrility and pr o- 


fFoneneſs, and reſtrain the licentious infolence of 
Dryden. 


poets and their actors. 
Ediets againft immorality and profanm:ſs, laws 
azainſt oaths and execrations, we trample upon. 
Atterbur y. 
Porr cr tox. n. . | profeitin, Lat.] Advance; 
progreſſion. 


This, with profe/:on of the horoſcope unto the 


ſeventh houſe or oppoſite ſigns, every ſeventh 
year oppreſſeth living natures. #rown's . Err. 
To 3 v. a. [Pe e, Fr. from - 
ſus, Lat. 
1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of any 
opinion or character. 
The day almoſt itſelf prof: ſes yours, 

And little is to do. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Would you have me ſpeak after my cuſtom, 
As being a profes" d tyrant to their ſex. Shate/. 

Let no man, that profeſes himſelf a chriſtian, 
keep fo hexthenith a family, as not to ſee God be 
daily worſhipped in it. Duty of Mon. 

Prerending firſt 
Wiſe to fly pain, G next the ſpy. 
A fervant to thy fex, a ſlave to thee, 
A foe p to barren chaſtiry. Dryd. Knight's T. 

2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by loud 
declaration. 

Love well your father; ; 
To your prof-{/ing boſoms I commit him. Shale. 

2. To declare publickly one's {kill in any art or 
ſcience, ſo as to invite employment. 

What, maſter, read you? tirſt reſolve me that. 
I read that I ref, the art of love. Shakeſpeare. 

Without eyes thou ſhalt want light; 2 not 
the knowledge therefore that thou haſt not. Ec. A4. 

To PRorFE'ss. v. u. 

1. To declare openly. 

They preſiſt, that they know God, but in works 
they deny him. Tit. 1. 16. 

Prof-\s unto the Lord, that I am come unto the 
country, which the Lord twear unto our fathers. 

Deut. xxvi. z. 

2. To enter into a ſtate of life by a publick de- 
c larat ion. 

But Purbeck, as profef a huntreſs and a nun, 
Tre wide and wealthy ſea, nor all his pow'r re- 

ſpects. Drayten. 

3. To declare friendſhip. Not in uſe. 


Milton. 


þ 
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As he does conceive, 
fe is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 
Prof /'d to him hy, his reveuges muſt 
In that be made more bitter. Shak: ſprare. 

PrkorE's5SEDbLy. adv. | from profeſſed.] Accord- 
ing to open declaration made by himſelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that being 
profefſedly my ſubjects, pretended religious itrict- 
neſs. | King Charles. 

Virgil, whom he prof-/ed!ly imitated, has ſur- 
paiſed him among the Rumans. Dry. Dedic. to Fw. 

England I travelled over, ey ſearching all 
places I paſſed along. WH xdward. 

Pkort'ss10N4 A. /, | profeſſion, Fr. from profeſs. 

1. Calling; vocation ; 
The term prof-ſlion is particularly uſed of divinity, 
phy ſick, and law. 

I matt tell vou, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high prof iaz ſpiritual. Shakrf. Horry VIII. 

It we confound arts with the abuſe of them, we 
Mall condemn all honeſt trades ; for there are that 
deceive in all prof: ions, and bury in forgetfulneſs 
all knowledge. KH. 

Some of our prof; /ſimr keep wounds tented. / iſ i. 

No other one race, not the ſons of any one other 
prof-{han, not perhaps altogether, are ſo much ſcat- 
tered amongſt all pref; ion, as the ſons of cler- 
gymen. Spratt's Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, beſides 
thoſe of the learned prof: n, may be engaged. 

Wan. 

2, Declaration. 

A naked profeſſion may have credit, where no 
other evidence can be given. Glanvige's Scepfis. 

The pref font of princes, when a crown is the 
bait, are a ſlender ſecurity. L:fley. 

Moſt proflizately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
Hans of ſincerity. Swift. 

3- The act of declaring one's ſelf of any party 
or opinion. 

For by oil ia their lamps, and the firſt lighting 
of them, which was common to them both, is 
meant that ſolemn profeſſion of faith and repen- 
tance, which all chriſtians make in baptiſm. 75. 

When chriſtianity came to be taken up, for the 
ſake of thoſe civil encouragements which attended 
their profeſſion, the complaint was applicable to 
chriſtians. Swift. 

Piort'ssI0NAL., adj. [from prof-ſſion.] Relating 
to a particular calling or profeſſion. 

P: of anal, as well as national, reflections are 
to be avoided. Clariſſa. 

Prorz#'s50R- n. ſ. | Tur, Fr. from prof /s.] 

1. One who declares himſelf of any opinion or 
arty. 

N When the holineſs of the prof. ſors of religion is 
decayed you may doubt the ſpringing up of a new 
ſect. Bacm's HN. 

The whole church of prof-fors at Philippi to 
whom he writes, was not made up wholly of the 
ele, ſincere, and preſerving chriſtians, but like 
the net, in Chriſt's parable, that caught both good 
and bad, and had no doubt ſome inſincere perſons, 
hypocrites, and temporaries in it. Ianmond. 

2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches an art. 

Prof:fſors in mott ſciences, are generally the 
worſt qualified to explain their meanings to thoſe 
who are not of their tribes. Sie tr. 

z. One who is viſibly religious. 8 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were prof: , 
that ſhewed a concern for religion, ſeemed much 
converſant in St. Paul's epiſtles. Locke. 

Prot &/$$oRSHIP. n. . [from raf. The 
ſtation or office of a publick teacher. 

Dr. Prideaux ſucceded him in the pr-fefſor/brp, 
being then elected biſhop of Worceſter, Sanderſon 
ſucceded him in the regius profeſſorſhip. W. lion, 

To PRQ/FFER. v. a. | profero, Lat. prefer, 
French.) 

1. To propoſe ; to offer to acceptance. 

To them that covet ſuch eye- glutting gain, 
Proffer thy gifts, and fitter fervants entertain. Sper. 

Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 

For all his generous care and proffer'd friendſhip. 


Aud. ſon. | 


known employment. |, 
Great pers ſends of pardon and of grace, 


PRO: 


2. To attempt of one's owh accord. 
None, among the choice gnd prime : 
Of thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be 


found 
So hardy as to proffer, or 29 
Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton's Par. Left. 
Por FT ERA. v. . — the verb.] 
1. Offer made; ding propoſed to accept · 
ance. 


Raſilius, content to take that, ſince he could 
have no more, allowed her reafans, and took her 
proffer thankfully, Sid rey. 
Prefers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 

bake ſpeare. 
The king 
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If they would yield, and quictnefs embrace. Daniel. 
He made ae to lay down his commiſſion of 
command in the army. Clarendon, 
But theſe, nor all the praffers you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I ſet to ſtake. Dry dev. 
2. Eſfay ; attempt. 
It is done with time, and by little and little, and 
with many eſſays and proffers. Bacon's Eſſays. 
PaolrrEAEA. =. . | from proffer.] He that offers. 
Maids, in modeſty, ſay no, to that 
Whichthey would have the pr Fer conſtrue av. 
Shak: pur . 
He who always refuſes, taxes the prefferen with 
indifcretion, and declares his aſſiſtance needleſs. 
Calli-r, 
* from proficio, Lat.] Pro- 
fit ; advancement in any 
It is applied to in- 


Pzorrcingnce. 

Pxor1icigxcy. 
thing; improvement gained. 
tellectual acquiſition. 

Perſons of riper years, who flocked into the 
church during the three firſt centuries, were ob- 
liged to paſs through inſtructions, and give account 
of their proficiency. Addiſon, 

Some refiefting with too much ſatisfaction on 
their own pr ofic:encies, or preſuming on their elec- 
tion by God, perſuade themſelves into a careleſs 
ſecurity. Regers's erm.. 

Prori'cltnT. u. ſ. { proficiens, Lat.] One who 
has made advances in any ſtudy or buſineſs. 

I am ſo good a proficient in one quarter of an 
hour, that I can drink with any tinker in his own 
language. Shakeſpeare. 

I am diſpoſed to to receive further light in this 
matter, from thoſe whom it will be no diſparage- 
ment for much greater profictents than I to learn. 

Boyle. 

Young deathlings were, by practice, made 1 
Proficieats in their fathers' trade. Swift's Miſcel, 

Prorrcuovs. ac. | proficurs, Lat.] Advanta- 
geous ; uſeful. xy 

It is very froficueus, to take a good large doſe. 


To future times f 
Proficunus, ſuch a race of men produce, 
As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. , Philips. 
Prot!LE. n. /. | frofile, Fr.] The fide face; 
half face. a 
The painter will not take that ſide of the face, 
which has ſome notorious blemiſh in it; but either 
draw it in profile, cr elle ſnadow the more imper- 
fect ſide. Dryden. 
Till the end of the third century, I have not 
ſeen a Roman emperor drau n with a full face: 
they always appear in profile, which gives us the 
view of a head very majeſtic. Addiſon, 
PRO PIT. . /. | profit, Fr.] 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 
Thou muſt know, 
'Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. Sat. 
He thinks it highly juRt, that allæe wards of truſt, 
It, or dignity. Mould be given only to thoſe, 
whoſe principles direct them to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution. Swift. 
2. Adrarfage; acceſſion of good. 
bat profit is it for men now to live in heavi- 
neſs, and after death to look for puniſhment ? 


f 2 Eſulr. vii. 47. 

Wiſdom that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded 
up, what prof is in them both? Zexluf. xx. 30. 
Vor. II. Ne. 35» Z Y : day 
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Say not what profit is there of my ſervice ; and 
what good things ſhall 1 have hereafter. Zcc/u/. 
The king did not love the barren wars with Scut- 
and, though he made his profit of the noiſe o 
them. Bacon. 
3- Improvement ; advancement ; proficiency. 

To PRO'eiT. v. a. | profiter, Fr.] 

r. To benefit; to advantage. fl 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands 
profit me. Jol 

Let it profit thee to have heard, 

By terrible example, the reward 
Of diſobedience. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt 
2. To improve; to advance. 

"Tis a great means of profiting yourſelf, to copy 
i!igently excellent pieces aud beautiful deſigns. 
Dr yden. 
To PRO IT. v.n. 

1. To gain advantage, 

The Romans, though poſſeſſed of their ports, did 
not aht much by trade. Arbuth. an Coins. 

2. Lo make improvement. 
Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly 
to them, that thy pte may appear to all. 

1 Tin. iv. 15. 

She has proficed fo well already by your counſel, 
that ſhe can ſay her leſſon. Dryden s Span. Fr yar. 

3. To be of uſe or advantage. 

Of times nothing profits more, 
Than ſelf-eſteem grounded on juſt and right. Nil. 

What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and carte, 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper years? Fr ion. 

PawriTABLE. adj. { proficebl., Fr. from profit.] 

1. Gainful; lucrative. 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not fo eſtimable or p e, 
As fleth of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shale. 

The planting of hop- yards, ſowing of wheat 
and rape-ſeed, are found very profitable for the 
planters, in places apt for them, aud conſequently 
frofitable for the Kingdom. Bacon, 

2. Uſeful ; 2dvantageous. 

To wail friends loſt 
Is not by much fo wholeſome, pre, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shat-/. 

Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would 
be profitable in many things, granted them peace. 

| 2 Mac. xit. 

What was fo profitable to the empire, became 
fatal to the emperor. Arbuthrot on Crins, 

PRro'FITABLENESS. 3. . [from profitatl-.] 

1. Gainfulneſs. 

2. Uſefulneſs ; advantageouſneſs. 

We will now briefiy take notice of the profita- 
blen:ſs of plants for phy ſick and food. More. 

What ſhall be the juſt portion of thoſe, whom 
neither the condeſcenfron or kindneſs, nor wounds 
and ſufferings of the Son of God could perſuade, 
nor yet the excellency, eaſineſs and profitablenejs of 
his commands invite ? Calamy's Sermons. 

Pxo'e1TA®LY, adv. | from profitatk. | 

1. Gainfully. | 

2. Advantageouſly ; uſefully. 

You have had many opportunities to ſettle this 
reflection, and have profuubly employed _ 

Wake. 

Pao“ r zT LESS. adj. [from profit. ] Void of gain 
or advantage. Not uſed, though proper. 

We muſt not think the Turk is ſo unikilful, 
To leave that lateit, which concerns him firſt; 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger p of th-fi. Shakeſpeare. 

PROfFLIGATE. adj. | proſſigatus, Lat. } A ban- 
doned ; loſt to virtue and decency ; ſhameleſs. 

Time ſenſibly all thiags impairs ; 

Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 

An we than ours ; next age will fee 

A race more profligate than we, 

With all the pains we take, have fxill — 
to be. commau. 

How far have we 

Prophan'd the heav'nly gift of poeſy ? 

Made proftirute and e the mufe, 

Behas d to each obſcene impious uſe, 

Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 

Far tongues of angels, aud for hymus of love. Dr. 


* 


with a concern for his religion, and converting 


Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. Sandys. 


PRO 


| Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 
And he wou'd dictate what he'd have you ſwear, | 
Be not ſo profiigate, but rather chuſe 
To guard your honour, and your hfe to loſe. Dy. 
Melancholy objects and ſubjects will, at times, 
impreſs the moſt profligate ſpirits. Clariſſ.. 
Pro'FLIGATE. A. /. An doned, ſhameleſs 
wretch. | 
It is ple:ſant to ſee a notorious profiigate ſeized 


his ſpleen into zeal. Addi /on. 

I have heard a profiigate offer much ſtronger a- 
guments againſt paying his debts, than ever hc 
was known to do againſt chriſtianity ; becauie he 
happened to be cloſer preſſed by the hailiff than 
the parion. Swift's Miſcellomes. 

How could ſuch a profiigcte as Antony, or a buy 
of eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream 
of giving the law to ſuch an empire and people ? 

Seit 

To PrRO'FLIGATE. v. a. | profiige, Latin.] To 
drive away. A word borrowed from the Latin 
without alteration of the ſente, but not uſed. 

Lavatories, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, 
and jugulars, do potently pro/iigate and keep oft 
the venom. Ha vey. 

Pro'eiiGcaTELY. adv. | from projiigate. | 
Shameleſly. 

Moſt profiigately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
feſſions of ſincerity. Swift's Miſcell. 

Pro'FL1GATENESS. u. /, [from profligate.] The 
quality of being profligate. 

Pro'FLUENCE. 2. /. | from preflaent.] Progreſs ; 
courſe. | 

In the profluence or proceedings of their for - 
tunes, there was much difference between them. 

ation 

PRO FLUENT. adj. {from profluens, Latin.] 
Flowing forward. 

Teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
And his ſalvation ; them who ſhall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the fign 
Of waſhing them from guilt of fin, Milton. 
PROFO'UND. adj. ¶ profond, Fr. profundis, Lat.) 
1. Deep; deſcending far below the ſurface ; 
low with reſpe& to the neighbouring places. 

All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old, Milton. 

He hath either thruſt me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profcund. Milton. 

2. Intellectually deep ; not obvious to the mind; 
not eaſily tathomed by the mind: as, à profound 
treatiſe, 

3- Lowly ; humble ; ſubmiſs ; ſubmiſſive. 

What words wilt thou uſe to move thy God to 
hear thee ? what humble geſtures ? what profound 
reverence ? Duppa. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach; Know- 
ing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the 
very profound; diſputers in all faculties, have 
hereby often, with the beſt learned, prevailed 
moſt. _ Hooker. 

5. Deep in contrivance. 

Ihe revolters are profound to make laughter, 
though I have been a rebuker of them. Ho. v. 2. 

6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 

. Upon the corner of the moon, 
Vnere hangs a vap'rous drop profound. Shak, Mach. 

Proro'unD. u. f. , 

1. The deep; the main; the ſea. 

God, in the fathomle's profound, 


Now I die abſent in the vaſt profound; 
And me without myſelf the ſeas have drown'd. 


| Dryden, 

2. The abyſs. 

If fome other place th' ethereal king . 
Poſſeſſes lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this refund. Milton's Par. Loft. 

To Pxorouxb. v. . [from the noun.] To 
dive; to penetrate. A barbarous word. 

We cannot profcund into the hidden things of 
nature, nor (ce the firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt a 
gaing. Glanville. 


PRO 


Paoro'uxDLyY, adv. [from profinnd.] 

1. Deeply; 2 — cc ncern. 

Why ſigh you ſo profoundly ? Shakeſpeare, 

The virgin ſtarted at oY kar name, 7 
And ſigh'd pr ofewndly,, con cious of the ſhame. Dr. 

2. With great —— of knowledge; with 
deep inſight. 

The moſt profoundly wiſe, Drayton. 

Domenichino was profoundly ſkill'd in all the 
parts of painting, but wanting genius, he had leſs 
of eee Dryden. 

ProroCNUNESS. . /. | from profound. 

1. Depth of place. 70 5 

2. Depth of knowledge. | 

Their wits, which did every where elſe con- 
quer hardneſs, were with pr! of undneſs here over- 
matched. Hooker, 

PROorUN ITV. n. /. [from profound ] Depth of 
place or knowledge. 

Ihe other turn'd 
Round through th. vaſt profindity obſcure. Milton. 

P&OFU'SE. adj. | profuſ's, Lat.] 

1. Laviſh; too liberal; prodigal. 

In prof ,/e governments it has been ever obſerved, 
that the people from bad example have grown la- 
zy and expentive, the court has become luxuri- 
ous and mercenary, and the camp inſolent and ſe- 
ditious. Davenant. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praiſe ; 
in which, whilit he lived, his friends were too 
peu, and his en mies too ſparing. Addiſon. 

2. Overabounding ; exuberant. 

On a greea ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 
Penſive I ſat. Milton's Par, Left. 

Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of blits, and pregnant with delight. Add. 

Protv'seL y. adv. | from profige.] 

1. Laviſhly ; prodigally. 

The prince of poets, who before us went, 

Had a vaſt income, and profuſely ſpent. Harte, 

2. With exuberance. 

Thea ſpring the living herbs profuſ-ly wild. Thonſ. 

Proru'stxEss, n. . [from profuſe. } Laviſn- 
neſs ; prodigality. 

One of a mean fortune manages his ſtore with 
extreme parſimony ; but, with fear of running 
into pi of «ſencſs, never arrives to the magnificence 
of living. Dryden, 

Fs of «ſeneſs of doing good, a ſoul unſatisfied with 
all it has done, and an unextingaiſhed deſire of 
doing more. Dryd-n. 

Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into p 
neſr, and ends in madneſs and folly. Atertury. 

Proev's10N, 3. J. | profuſic, Lat. profufion, Fr. 
from rof uſe. ] 

1. Laviſhaeſs; prodigality ; extravagance. 

What meant thy pompous progreſs through the 

empire ? 
Thy vaſt prof ion to the factious nobles? Norue. 

2. Laviſh expence; ſuperfluous effuſion ; 
waſte. 

He was deſirous to avoid not only prof.«fjor, but 
the leaſt effuſion of chriſtian blood. Hayward. 

The great profaſſon and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel. 

3 Abundance; exuberant plenty. 

1rade is fitted to the nature of our country, as 


lit abounds with a great profuffon of commodities of 


its own growth, very convement for other coun- 
ti ies. Addiſon, 
The raptur'd eye, : 
The fair profuſion, yellow Autumn ſpies. Thom/or, 
To PO. v. . | 
1. To rob; to ſteal. 
2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions. A low word, 
She went out progging for proviſions as before. 
L'Ejirange, 
Pros. n. . [from the verb.] Victuals ; pro- 
viſion of any kind. A low word. 
O nephew ! your grief is but folly, g 
In tou u you may find hetter prog, Swift's Afife, 
Spouſe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, 
| With handkerchief of prog, like trull ] 
budget; : 7 
And eat by turns plumcake aud judge it. 
Congreve, 


PaK - 
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PRO 


Pao ftr. nf. [ progenero, Lat.] The 
act of begetting ; propagation. 

PROGENITOR, „ . | progrnites, Lat.] A fore- 
father ; an anceſtor in a direct line. 

Although theſe things be already paſt away by 
her f former grants unto thoſe lords, yet 
I could find a way to remedy a great part thereof. 

Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

Like true ſubjects, ſons of your progemtors, 

Go chearfully together. Shakeypeare. 

All generations then had hither come, 

From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Milton. 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible in 
any one, otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or a 
Prein tor over his own deſcendants, Lock-. 

The principal actors in Milton's poems are not 
only our progenitor i,, but repreſentatives.” Addiſon. 

Pro'GESY. . , | progents, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] 
Offspring ; race ; generation. 

The ſon's of God have God's own natural ſon as 
a ſecond Adam from heaven, whoſe race and pro- 
geny they are by ſpiritual and heavenly birth. 


# Herter. 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſu ain, 
But iſſu'd from the pr-geny of kings. Shakeſpeare, 
By promite he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. Miltin. 


The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends. Dryden. 

Thus ſhall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee, 
Deathleſs ourſelves, our num'rous progeny. Dryden, 

We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne 
ſurrounded by a numerous progeny, when we con- 
ſider the virtues of thoſe from whom they deſcend. 

Addiſon's Freebelder. 

Proocxo's TICABLE. adj. | from prognyſicate.} 
Such as may be foreknown or — 

The cauſes of this inund.tion cannot be regu- 
lar, and therefore their effects not p. 2 like 
eclipſes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To PkoGxo'sSTICATE. v. 4. | from prognoſtic. ] 
To foretell ; to foreſhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had prag naflicated upon his nativity he 
would not outlive. Clarendon. 

Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 

I neither will, nor can propnoſticate, 
To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dryden. 

PrkoGxosTICA'TION. . /. [ from ognoſticate.] 

1. The act of foreknowing or foreſhou ing. 

Raw as de is, and in the hotteſt day prognoſtica- 
tion proclaims, ſhall he be ſet againſt a * 
the ſun looking with a ſouthward eye upon him, 
where he is to behold him, with flies blown to 
death. Shak-:ſprares Winter's Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of 
ves ms or prognoſiicution of things to come, as it 

th been hitherto an hiſtory of things paſt. Burn. 

2. Foretoken. 

He bid tum farewell, arming himſelf ina black 
armour, as a badge or prognoſiication of his mind. 

Sidney. 

If an oily palm be not a *r Ps I 
eannot ſcratch mine ear. S.. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

PRoGXo0STICA'TOR. 3. /. [from prognofticate. 
Foreteller ; foreknower. 

That aſtrologer, made his almanack give a tele- 
T ible account of the weather by a direct inverſion 
of the common prognfticaters, to let his belief run 
counter to reports. Government of the Tongue. 

PROGNO'STICK. ar. | progroſtique, Fr. nooy- 
noi. ] Foretokening diſeaſe or recovery; fore- 
ſhowing : as, a prognoſtick ſymptom. 

Procxd's TICK, n, |. Lo the adj.] 

1. The ſkill of foretelling diſeaſes or the event 
of diſeaſes. This is a Galliciſm. 

Hippocrates's prognoftick is generally true, that it 
is very hard to reſolve a ſmall apoplexy. Arbutbnot. 

2. A prediction. 

Though your proxnoſticks run too faſt, 
They muſt he verity'd at laſt. Sewrft. 

3. A token forerunning. 

Whatſoever you are or ſhall be, has been but an 
eaſy prognoſlick from what you were. South, 

Careful obſervers 
Ey ſure prognoſiicts may foretell a ſhow'r. Swift. 


| 


PRO 
. "OM GRESS. . J. [ progrts, Fr. from pregreſſu., 


1. Courſe ; proceſſion ; paſſage. 

I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 

Give gueſs how near to day Shak. Julius Caſar. 
The morn begins 
Her roſy 7. ſs ſmiling. Milton. 

The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the _ 

2. Adyancement ; motion forward. P 

Through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat. Shake/p. 

This motion worketh in round at firſt, which 
way to deliver itſelf; and then worketh in pro- 
g where it findeth the deliverance eaſieſt. Zac. 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ſtrange 
pr-gre(s for ten hundred thouſand men. Ralcigh's H. 

Whoſoever underftands the progreſs and revolu- 
tions of nature, will ſee that neither the preſent 
form of the earth, nor its firſt form, were per- 
manent and immutable. Burnet, 

It is impoſlible the mind ſhould ever be ge 
in its progreſs in this ſpace. Ke. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progreſs into the endleſs expan- 
ſion. Locke. 

Perhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in 
whoſe writings I have made very little 7 = 1. 

Swift's Miſcellunies. 

3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in 
knowledge ; proficience. 

Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas'd, 

But (till his learning with his days increas'd. Denb. 

It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made 
more progre/s in the Knowledge of theſe things. 

Burnet. 
Several defects in the underſtanding hinder it in 
its progreſs to knowledge. Loc 
hers deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and con- 
clude, that making any progreſs in knowledge, far- 
ther than ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is above 
their capacities. Locke. 

You perhaps have made no progreſs in the moſt 
important chriſtian virtues ; you have ſcarce 2 
half way in humility and charity. © 

4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progre/s made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 

5. A journey of ſtate; a circuit. 

He gave orders, that there ſhould be nothing in 
his journey like unto a warlike march, but rather 
like unto the progre/s of a king in full peace. Bacon. 

O may I live to hail the day, 

When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey 
Their ſov'reign, through his wide command, 
Paſling in progreſs o'er the land. Ad. l ſon. 

To Pro'GRESS. v. n. [ progredior, Lat.] To move 
forward ; to paſs. Not uſed. 

Let me wipe off * _ Shabsſ 
That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. b 

PaoGRE'SSION. * [ progreſſion, Fr. — 
Lat. 

Dy ct proceſs ; regular and gradual 
advance. 

The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, 
made by any priſmatick colour, were in arithme- 
tical progreſſion. Newton. 

2. Motion forward. 

Thoſe worthies, who endeavour the advance- 
ment of learning, are likely to find a clearer pro- 
gr:{fon, when ſo many rubs are levelled. Zrown. 

In philoſophical enquiries, the order of nature 
ſhould govern, which in all progreſfon is to go from 
the place one is then in, to that which lies next to 
it. Locke. 

. Courſe; paſſage. 

le hath fram'd a letter, which accidentally, or 
by the way of progy;fimn, hath miſcarried. Shakeſp. 

4. Intellectual advance. 

For the ſaving the long Mon of the thoughts 
to firſt principles, the 4 ould provide ſeveral 
intermediate principles. Lack. 


| 


PRO 


Pnocar'sstoNAt.. adj. [from progr:ffon.] Suck: 
as are in a ſtate of encreate or advance. 

They maintain their accompliſhed ends, and te- 
lapſe not again unto their pg impertec- 
tions. A ao, 
PrRoGRE'ss1vEs. adj, | progrefFf, Fr. from >< 
greſs.) Going torward ; advancing. 

Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould han- 
dle it ſoy as they be till progreſſive, and not retro. 
grade. «MW. 
In pregreſſite motion, the arms and legs move 
ſucceſſively; but in natation, both together. Prown, 
Their courſe 

Progr -ſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding till. Mi. 
The progreſhve motion of this animal is made 
not by walking, but by leaping. Ray on the Criating, 
Ere the progre//ive courſe of reſtleſs age 
Performs three thouſand times its annual itage, 
May nut our pow'r and learning be ſuppreſt, 
And arts and empire learn to travel weſt > Pr or. 
ProcRE'sSS1VELY. adv. | from progreſſive.] By 
gradual ſteps or regular courſe. 

The reaſon why they fall in that order, from the 
zreateſt epacts ona to the leaſt, is, becauſe 
the greateſt epacts denote a greater diſtance of the 
noon before the ſun, and conſequently a nearer 
approach to her conjunction. Hold v. 


PROCRE'SSIVENESS. 4. . [from progreſſive. 
Che ſtate of advancing. +l ee] 


To PROHUV'BIT, v. a. | probibeo, Lat. probiber, 
French. ] 

t. To forbid; to interdict by authority. 

She would not let them know of his cloſe ly- 
ing in that probibited place, becauſe they would be 
offended. Sidney. 
The weightieſt, which it did command them, are 
to us in the goſpel probibited. Hook-r. 
Moral law is two-fold, ſimply moral, or moral 
only by ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition 
of God. Divine law, ſimply moral, commandeth 
or prabibiteth actions, good or evil, in reſpect of 


te. their inward nature and quality. White. 


2. Todebar; to hinder. 
Gates of burning adamant 

Bar'd over us, probibit all egreſs. Milton, 
 PRont'B1TER. ,. [from prabil it.] Forbidder: 
interdiQer. 

Pronts! TION. 3. ibitian, Fr. bittog 
Lat. from probibit.] 4 9 | 

t. Forbiddance ; interdi ; act of forbidding. 

Might there not be ſome other myſtery in this 


probibition, than they think of? Hooker. 
Gainſt ſelf-laughter 

here is a prohibition ſo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shak«ſp. Cymbeline. 


He beſtowed the liberal choice of all things, 
with one only probibition, to try his obedience. 
Raleigh's Hifory of the War ld, 
Let us not think hard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjuy 
Free leave ſo large to all things elfe. Milton's P. L. 

The law of God in the ten commandments con- 
fits moſtly of prohibitions ; thou ſhalt not do ſuch 
a thing. Tillotſon. 

2. A writ iſſued by one court to ſtop the pro- 
ceeding of another, | 

ProHt'#1TORY. adj. {from probibit.] Implying 
prolubition; forbidding. 

A protubitioa will he on this ſtatute, notu i th- 
ſtanding the penalty annexed; becauſe it lus 
words p: otilicory, as well as a penalty annexed. 

Hüfte Hare. gon. 

To PROIE CT. v. a. [ rejicio, prejectus, Lat. 

1. To throw out; to caſt forwar 

THh' aſcending villas + 
Proj«# long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. P-. 

2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown 
on a mirrour. 

Dittuſive of themſelves where Cer they paſs, 
They make that warmth in others they expect; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 

And does its image on their men prejet?. Pryden, 

If we bad a plan of the naked lines of longi- 
tude and latitude, progjefed on the meridian, a 
learner might more ſpeedily advance himſelf in 


the knywledge of geography. Matt 
2 18 3. [Fre- 
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PRO 


3- [Projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme; to form in the 
mind; to contrive. 
It ceaſes to be counſel, to compel men to aſſent 
to whatever tumultuary patrons ſhall proj. @. K. Ch. 
What fit we then projecting peace and war? Milt. 
What deſire, by which nature p:cj-c/5 its own 
pleature or preſervation, can be gratified by ano- 
ther man's perſonal purſuit of his own vice. S. 
To POINT CT. v.n. To jut out; to ſhout for- 
ward ; to ſhoot beyond ſomething next it: as, 60. 
oornice proje 
Peso. n. /. | projet, Fr. from the verb.) 
Scheme; deſign ; contrivance. : 

It is a diſcovering the longitude, and deſerves a 
much higher name than that of a projer?, Add: en. 

In the various projets of happinets, deviſed by 
human reaſon, there appeared inconfiſtencirs not 
to be reconciled, Hugs. 
 Pkoju/cT1LE. #./. [from the adj. ] A body put 
m motion, 

# gettils would for ever move on in the ſame 
git line, did not the air, their own gravity, or tlie 
ruggedneſs of the plane ſtop their motion. Cheyre. 

FraoJe/cTILE. adj. | fr oectile, Fr.] Impelled 
forward. h 

Good blood, and a due prij-#ile motion or circu- 
Iation are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 
laudable juices. : Arbuthnot. 

ProJE'cT10v. . /. [from pr[oj-.2. 

1. The act of me Moat wh L 

If the electrick be held unto the light, many 
particles will be diſcharged from it, which motion 
x performed by the breath of the effluvium iſſu- 
mg with agility ; for as the electrick cooleth, the 
Projection of the atoms ceaſeth, Brown, 

2. [ Projeckian, Fr.] Plan; delineation. See To 


PRO IEC. 


For the bulk of the learners of aſtronomy, that 
Projeetien of the ſtars is beſt, which includes in it 
all the ftars in our horizon, reaching to the 384 


degree of the ſouthern latitude. Nut, Improve. 


3- Scheme; plan of action: as, a projection of 
new trade. 

4. | Proge Fin, Fr.] In chemiſtry, an operation; 
cis of an operation; moment of tranſmutation. 

A little quantity of the medicine, in the projec- 
7% will turn a ſea of the bater metal into gold by 


maltiplying. Bacon, 


ProJe'cCToOR. 7. /. prom projet. 

1. One who forms ſchemes or detigns. 

The following comes from a projc4/21, a correſ- 
pondent as diverting as a traveller; his ſubject 
naving the ſume grace of novelty to recommend 
We : Addiſ-n. 

Among all the %, vent in this attempt, none 
have met with to general a ſucceſs, as they who 


apply themſelves to ſoften the rigour of the pre - 


cept. Rogers. 

2. One who forms wild impracticable ſchemes. 

Chymiſts, and other proj-ors, propoſe to them- 
ſelves things utterly impracticable. L Eftrange. 

Aſtrologers that future fates foreſhew, 

Pes, or, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. 

Prote'CTURE. . . { projefture, Fr. proje Fura, 
Lor. A jutting our. 

7- Pro, v. a. [a corruption of pr|me.] To 
p; to cut: to trim; to prune. 

I fit and proin my wings 
Aſter flight, aud put new ſtings 
To my ſhafts. Ben Jonſon, 

The country huſbandman will not give the pro 
ing knife to a young plant, as not able to admit the 
{car. . Ben Junſen. 

Je Pao TE. v. a. | preluum, Latin] To pro- 
younce ; to utter. 

7 he preſſuſ es of war have ſomewhat cowed 
their ſpirits, as may be gathered from the accent 
of their words, which they pro/ate in a whining 
e:erulous tone, as if ſtill complaining and creſt- 
fallen. . Herw-l, 

PLATE. adi. l prelatur, Lat.] Extended be- 
yord an exact round. 

As to the pte ſpheroieical figure, though it be 
the neceſſary reſult of the earth's rotation about 
its on axe, yet it is ally very convenient for us. 

> Ch-yne's Phil, Prin. 


PRO 


r. Pronunciation ; utterance. 
Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at the prola- 
tian of certain words, may afterwards pronounce 
the ſame. Ray. 
2. Delay; act of deferring. Ainſworth. 
PROLEGO'MENA, . ſ. [moi Gam; prolegomenes, 
Fr. | Previous diſcourſe ; introductory obſervations, 

PROLE/PSIS. . J. T prolepſe, Fr.] 

I. A form of rhetorick, in which objections 
are anticipated, . 

This was contained in my prol-pſis or prevention 
of lus anſwer. 5 A. Hobbes. 

2. An errour in chronology by which events 
are dated too early. 

This is a prolep/ts or anachroniſm. Theobald. 

PrortEPr1cal, adj. | from prolepfis.] Previ- 
ous ; antecedent. | 

The prel-ptical notions of religion cannot be fo 
well defended by the profeſſed ſervants of the al- 
tar. Crlanville, 

Prore'eTICALLY. adv. [from prof-pricel.] By 
way of anticipation. Clariſſa, 

PROLETAKIAN. adj, Mean; wretched; vile; 
vulgar. 

Like ſpeculators ſhould foreſce, 

From pharos of authority, 

Portended miſchiefs farther than 

Low prol-turian tything-men. Hudibras. 

ProLIyFica'tT1ON. 3. .. | proles and facio, Lat.] 
Generation of children. | 

Their fruits, proceeding from ſimpler roots, are 
not ſo diſtinguiſhable as the offspring of ſenſible 
creatures, and pro/ifications deſcending from double 
origins. . Brown, 

PROLVFICK. adj. ¶ prolif que, Fr. proles and 

PROLVFICAL. } facio, it ruitful ; generative ; 
pregnant ; productive. 

Main ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour ſoft'ning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moiſture. Milton's Par. Ig. 

Every diſpute in religion grew prolifical, and in 
ventilating one queſtion, many new ones were 
ſtarted. Decay of Piay. 

His vital pow'r air, earth and ſeas ſupphes, 

And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the ſkies 
For every kind, by thy prolifick might, 
Springs. Dryden. 

All dogs are of one ſpecies, they mingling to- 
rether in generation, and the breed of ſuch mix- 
tures being roi k. Ray. 

From the middle of the world, 

The ſun's prolifick rays are hurl'd; 
"Tis from that ſeat he darts thoſe beams, 
Which quicken carth with genial flames. 

ProLYFiCcALLY. adv, [from profifict.] Fruit- 
fully ; pregnantly. 

PROLIX. adj. [ prolixe, Fr. 

1. Long; tedious ; not conciſe, 


A, Lat.] 


in giving, if we aim at right underſtanding the 


henſion mankind make of it. 
Should I at large repeat 
The bead roll of her vicious tricks, 
My poem would be too prolice. 
2. Of long duration. This is a very rare ſenſe. 


judge may then aflign a competent term. Ay. 


Prior. forehead terminating over the windpipe. 


If the appellant appoints a term too pr o/ix, the | minencre; and fallings in of the features. 


PRO 

The convocation the queen prorogred, though 
at the expence of Dr. Atterbury's diſpleafure, who 
was deſign'd their prolo ator, Swift. 

ProLocu/ToRSH1P, u. f. [from prolacutar. ] The 
office or dignity of prolocutor. 

ProLo'GuE. . ſ. [ngy®r ; projegue, Fr. prolo- 

6 wy 
£ r. Preface ; introduction to any diſcourſe or per- 
formance. 

Come fit, and a ſong. 

Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hawk- 
ing, or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which 
are the only roligues to a bad voice. Shakeſpeare, 

In her face excuſe 
Came proligue, and apology too prompt. Millan. 
2. Something ſpoken before the entrance of the 
actors of a play. 

If my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. SH. 

The ſpeaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after 
we had ſpoke the probgue of our comedy, Shak-/. 

To PRo'1.0GUE. v. a: | from the noun. ] To in- 
troduce with a formal preface. 

He his ſpedial nothing ever proligucs. Shakeſpeare. 
To PROLO'NG. v. 4. | prolonger, Fr. pro and 
langus, Lat. | 

1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw out. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. ; Milton. 

Th' anhappy queen with talk pro{-:g'd the night. 

E Dry dens 

2. To put off to a diſtant time. 

To-morrow in my judgment is too ſudden ; 

For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſeI would be were the day prolong*'d. S 

PrkoLoNGA' TION. . 7. [ prolong ation, Fr. from 
prolong. ] | 

b The act of lengthening. 
Nouriſhment in living creatures is for the pro- 
longation of life. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Delay to a longer time. 

This ambaſſage concerned only the prolongation of 
days for payment of monies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

ProLv's10N. n. J. eee Lat.] Entertain- 
ments; performance of diverſion. 

It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the 
firſt book of his academical , relates of 
Suarez. H. K will. 

PRO MINENT. adj. ¶ prominens, Lat.] Standing 
out beyond the other part; protuberant ; extant. 
Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts 
on their heads, whereas they have but one in the. 
Brown, 
She has her eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo. 


that ſhe can ſee better behind her than before her. 


More. 
Two goodly bowls of maſſy ſilver, 


According to the caution we have been ſo prelix| With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dryden. 


Some have their eyes ſtand ſo prominent as the 


true nature of it, we muſt examine what appre-| hare, that they can ſee as well behind as before 
Digoy. them. Ray. 


PROMix ENI. 
PRO'uix EN ex. 


n. ſ. ¶ Promi nentia, Lat. from 
prominent. ] Protuberance; 


Prior. extant part. 


It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the pro- 
Add: ſon. 
PROMYSCUOUS. adj. { promiſcuu;, Lat.] Min- 


Pro x10Vs, adj. [from prelix.] Dilatory ; te-|gled ; confuſed; undiſtinguiſned. 


dious. A word of Shet-ſpeare's coining. 

Lay by all nicety and-pro{ixicu; bluſhes. Shak. 

PrortxITY. . ſ. [ rolixiic, Fr. from prolix. 
Teviouſneſs; tireſome length; want of brevity. 

It is true, without any flips of profixity, or croſſ- 
ing the plain highway of talk, that the good An- 
thonio hath loft a ſhip. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

In ſome other paſſages, I may have, toſhun prolix- 
, unavvares ſlipt into the contrary extreme. 4%. 

Elaborate and ſtudied ęrolixity in proving ſuch 
points as no body calls in queſtion. Mater lund. 

PuoLYxL x. adv. fromprolix.] At great length; 
tediouſly. | | 

On theſe pro/ixly thank ful ſhe enlarg'd. D/ ydes. 

ProLi'*xEss. n. ſ. [from prolix.] Tediouſneſs. 


Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Promiſcuous from all nations. Milton's Par, Lofts 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reftrain'd. Roſc, 
In ruſh'd at once a rude promiſcuous crowd ; 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a mcment throng the theatre. Dryden. 
No man, that conſiders the promijcuou; diſpenſe 
tions of God's providence in this world, can think 
it unreaſonable to conclude, that after this life good 
men ſhall be rewarded, and ſinners puniſhed. 7 . 
The earth was formed out of that promiſcuous mats 
of ſand, earth thells, ſubſiding from the water. 
Waordwar d. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcucn; ſtrow the level gon 
. 
A wild, 


ProLa'TION. . . [ prolatus Lat.] 


PROLOCU'TOR. . J. [ Latin. ] The foreman; 
I the ſpeaker of a convocation. 


PRO 


A voy where weeds and flow'rs . 
ſhoot. 
PROulscvovs tx. from „ 
With confuſed mixture ; Tae riminately. 
We beheld where once ſtood Ilhium, called Froy 
promiſcuouſly of Tros. Sandys's Tourney, 
That generation, as the ſacred writer modeſtly 
expreſſes it, married and gave in marriage without 
diſcretion or decency, but promiſcuou/ly, and with 
no better a guide than the umpulſes of a brutal ap- 
Woodward, 


petite, 
Here might you 

Barons and peaſants on th' — field, 

In one huge heap, promiſc«cafly arnaft. Philips. 
Unaw'd by precepts —— or divine, 

Like birds and beaſts promi uo — join. Pope. 
PROMISE. 7 [ promiſum, Lat. promiſe, 

Pang, Fr.] 

Declaration of ſome benefit to be conferred. 

1 eat the air, roi cramm'd ; you cannot feed 

capons ſo. Shakeſpeare. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Sha. 
O Lord, let thy promiſe unto David be eſtabliſh- 


ed, 1. Chron. 
Duty till preceded premiſe, and tri endeavour 
only founded comfort. Fell. 


Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd in ev'ry part 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour'd art. Dry. 

Let any man confider, how many ſorrows he 
would haveeſcaped, had God called him to his 
reſt, and then ſ:y whether the promiſe to deliver 
the juit from the evils to come, ought not to be 
made our daily prayer. Wake. 

More than wiſe men, when the war began, 
could promiſe to themſelves in their mott ſanguine 


hopes. Daven nt. 
2. Performance of promiſe ; grant of the thing 
promiſed. 
e are they ready, looking for a promiſe from 


LAs. 

7 Hopes; expectation. 

our young prince Mamillius is a gentlem an of 
the greateſt promiſe. Shateſ. Winter's Talc, 

To POM va. [| promettre, Fr. promitts, 
Lat.] To make declaration of ſome benefit to be 
conferred. 

While they promyſe them liberty, they themſelves 
are the ſervants of corruption. 2 Peter, li. 18. 

I could not expect ſuch an effect 2s I found, 
which ſeldom reaches to the degree that is pro- 
miſed by the preſcribers of any remedies. 7 3 

2 PO“NMIis E. v. . 

» To atfure one by a promiſe. 

Promif ing is the very air, & th' time: it opens 
the eyes of expectation : put formance is ever the 
duller for his act. Shakeſpeare. 

I dare promiſe for this play, that in the rough- 
neſs of the numbers, which was fo deſigned, you 
will ſee ſomewhat more maſterly than any of my 
former tragedies. Drydn 

As he promiſed in the law, he will ſhortly have 
mercy, and gather us together. 2 Mac. ii. 18 

All the ple: ifure we can take, when we met 
theſe premifing ſparks, is iu the diſappointment, Fl 

She brib'd my ſtray, with more than human 

charms ; 
Nay promis d, vainly promis to 8 
Immortal life. 5 's Od 
2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. 
Will not the ladies be afraid of the hon ? 

I fear it, I promiſe you. 3 

PRo/MISEBREACH- 2 [ breach and premiſc. 
Violation of promiſe. Not in uſe. 

Criminal in double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity, and of prom: ebreac Shake. 

Pro/MISEBREAKER. . /. 1 and break.] 
Violator of promiſes. 

He's an hourly  promi/-breaker, the owner of 
no one good quality worthy your entertainment. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Pao MISER. 3. . [from proiſc.] One who 
promiſes. 

Who let this premier in? did you, good Dili- 


gence ? 
Give um lis bribe again. Bean, Jenſon. 


. 


| 


*-.-= PR. Q 
Fear's alarge promi/-; who ſubjeR live 
To that baſe paiſion, know not nn 
A. 4 
Pro/mi33ory. adj. ¶ promifſoriour, Lat.) C 
taining profeſſion of ſome benefit to be be cenfirred. 
As the preceptive part enjoins the molt exact 
virtue, ſo is it moſt advantageouſly enforced by 
the promiſſory, which is moiſt exqmiitely adapted 
to the ſame end. Decay of F:cty. 
The promifſory lyes of great men are known by 
ſhouldering, hugging, t1queezing, fmiling and bow- 
ing. Arbuthuet. 
ProſmisSoRILY. adj. [from promiſſory ] By 
way of promiſe. 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a ſtrict obſer 
vation of that which 99, Wc was unlau ful. Hr. 
Prao'MoxT. n. . [ promen/nire Fr. pro- 
PRoM ON TORY, montorium, Latin. Promont 
have obſerved only in Szct/ivg.] A headland ; 
1 cape ; high land jutting into the fea. 
The land did ſhoot out with a great promontryy. 
Abbot. 
Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far off ſhore where he would tread. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upon't, nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Sh. ft, and Clo. 
The waving fea can with each flood 
Bath ſome high promt. 
They, on their heads, 
Main promen'ort-s flung, which in the air 
Came ſhadowing, and opreſs'd whole legions 
: {umn'de . Milton. 
Every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Mil. 
If you drink tea upon a promt y that overhangs 
the ſea, it is preferable to an aſſembly. Pope. 
To PROMOTE. v. a. { promo, promatus, Lat. 
1. To forward; to advance. 
Next to religion, let your care be to promote 
juſtice. Bacon. 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Than good works in her huſband to promote. Milt. 
He that talks deceitfully for truth, muſt hurt it 
more by his example, than he promotes it by his 
arguments. Atterbury. 
Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux 
of * juices in the joints. As hut bnot. 
LPramuvoir, Fr.] To elevate; to exalt; 
to welt. 
I will rente thee unto very great honour, Num. 
Shall I leave my fatneſs wherewith they honour 
God and man, and go to be rem over the trees. 
Judges, ix. 9. 


Suck/ing. 


Do I ſolicit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me ? Milton. 
Paomo'TER. . . [| promoteur, Fr. from pro- 
mote. 
1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager. 
Knowledge hath received little improvement 
from the endeavours of many pretending promoters. 
Glaxv: ile. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 
zraven in the hearts of all promoters of charity; 
verily I fay unto you, inatmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Attervury. 
2. Informer; makebate. An obſolete uſe. 
His eies be prometers, ſome treſpas to ſpie. Tu/, 
Informers and Fa rometers opprefs and ruin the 
eftates of many o bay beſt ſubjects. Drummond. 
PROMOTION. 
mote. | Adv + ; encouragement ; ; exaltation 
to ſome new honour or rank; preferment. 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to enoble thoſe, 
That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a 
noble. Seak:ſpeare. 
The high 2 romntion of his grace of Canterbury. 
Who holds his ſtate at door mougſt purſuivants. 
Shade peur t. 
My riting is thy fall, 
And my prometion will be thy deſtruction. Millan. 
Thou youngeſt virgin daughter of the Ikies, 
Made! in the laſt pronmtiam of the bleſt; 


Fr.] To forward; to 


[ prometion, Fr. from pro- | 


PRO 
Whoſe alms new pluck'd from paradiſe, 
In . ing branches mote fublimely riſe. Dryd. 
To Phowo've. v. a. e 
vance; to promote. 
word little uſed. 


Never yet was honeſt man, 
That ever drove the t-ade of love; 
It is impoſſible, nar can 
Integrity our ends promve. Sebi 
Making oſcleſs offers, but og op bran, Bot 7 
PromeTt, adj. | prompts, Pr. rnb, Lat. 
1. Quick ; ready; acute; eaſy. 
Very diſcerning and promt in giving orders, 
as occaſious required. Claremdon. 
Prompt eloquence 
Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous 


verte. Mtihon. 
To the ern ſanction of th' offended fey, 
My prompt obedience bows. Pope. 


nick; petulant. 
I was too haſty tu condemn unheard; 
And you, perhaps, too promp? in your replies. Dry. 
3. Ready wit out heſitation ; wanting nonew- 
motive. 
Tell him, I'm prompt 
To lay my crown at's feet, and there to kneel. 
Shak: peu c. 
The brazen age, 
A warlike offspring, _ to bloody rage. Dry. 
Still aroſe fume rebel flave, 


Ready; told duwn : as, p ment. 
+ Eaſy ; unobſtructed. Con 
he reception of light into the body of the- 
building was very enge, both from without and 
from within. Wotton, 
To PrRowyeT. a. | prontare, Italian. ] 
1. To affiſt by Nu inſtruction ; to help at 
4 loſs. 
Sitting in ſome place, where no man ſhall 
o 
ou've put me now to ſuch a part, which never 
I ſhall diſcharge to the life. 
—Come, come, we N opt you. Shakef. Cor, 


And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 
To yonr well practis'd wife directions. Shut... 
None could hold the book ſo well to 3 
and inſtruct this ſtage play, as ſhe could. acor. 
He needed not one to prompt him, becauſe ak 
PP ſay the prayers by heart: Selling. 
To dictate. 


ing books, in which cafe the invention prompts fo 
readily, that the mind is impoſed vn. Addiſon. 
Grace ſhines around her with ſcreneſt beams, 


3. To incite; to inſtigate. 
The Yolſcians ſtand 
Ready, when time ſhall Pug them, ko make 


road 
Upon's again. ; Shale. Ciolanui. 
Speak not by th“ mater, 
Which your heart prom;p15 you to, but with ſuch 
words . n 
But rooted in your tongue. Shak i pear e. 
If they prompt us to anger, their deſign makes 
aſe of it to a further end, that the mind, being. 
thus diſquieted, may not be eafily N to 


* 


Prayer. Dapp- ' 
Rage prompred them at length, and r 
arms. | 
Kind occaſion p nei their warm defires. Pope. 
4. To remind. 

The inconcealable imperfections. of ourſef#+e _ 
will hourly prompt us our corruption, 
loudly tell us we #4 for of earth. Prov; os [. 27 

ow” MPTER, %, /« | from þ umb. ]. 
One who pag) a pubik * fpeaker, by ſug- 
rafting the word to hin when he falfers. b 
Were it my cue to acht, L Gould ne k 
Without a prompter., Shabsfp care”: 
Ia florid impotence he N 


1 


And as the prompicr breathes, iho-pry 


Prompter to ſink the ſtate, than he to fave. Prior. 


,, 


him, let the child tranſlate his lefſon. Ac. 


My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear,, 


Kvery one ſume time or other dreams he is read 


And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden . 
\ 


l 
g 
iq 
[i 


PRO 


2. An admoniſher; a reminder. F 
We underſtand our duty without a teacher, and 
acquit ourſelves as we ought to do 1 a 
prompter. 7 4 LE e. 

— n. . ¶ promptitude, 5 8 
prouptus, Lat.] Readineſs; quickneſs. 

Pro'mPTLY., adv. [from prompt.] Readily; 
quickly; expeditiouſly. - 

He that does his merchandiſe chearfully, prompt- 
? and readily, and the works of religion flow- 
y, it is a ſign that his heart is not right with God. 
Taylor. 

PRO TN ESS. 2. /. [from prompt.] Readi- 
neſs; quickneſs ; alacrity. 

Had not this ſlop been given him by that acci- 
dental ſickneſs, his great courage and promprn: ſs 
of mind would have carried him directly forward 
to the enemy, till he had met him in the open 
plains of Perſia. South, 

Firm and rigid muſcles, ftrog pulſe, activity, 
and promptneſs in animal actions, are ſigns of 
ſtrong fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Pxo'MyTURE. 1. ſ. [from prompr.] Suggeſ- 
tion ; motion given by another ; inſtigation. A 
word not uſed. 

Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood; 
Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 

That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up. Sha. 

PrRo'MP TUARY. u. # | promptuaire, Fr. promptu- 
a1ium, Latin. ] A ſtorehouſe ; a repoſitory ; a ma- 
gazine. 

This ſtrat am is ſtill expanded at top, ſerving 
as the ſeminary or pron piuary, that furnitheth forth 
matter for the formation of animal and vegetable 
bodies. Wordward. 

To PROMU'LGATE. v. a. [ promulgy, Latin. 
To publiſh ; to make known by open declaration. 

Thoſe albeit I know he nothing ſo much hateth 
as to poorer yet I hope that this will occaſion 
him to put forth divers other goodly works. Sper. 

Thoſe to whom he entruſted the promulgating of 
the goſpel, had far different inſtructions. Dec. Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any ſanction they 
receive from the promulgated will of the legiſlature, 
reach not a ſtranger, if by the law of nature every 
man hath not a power to puniſh offences _ it. 

cke. 

ProMuULGAaTION. n. ſ. [ promulgatio, Lat. from 
promulgate.) Publication; open exhibition. 

The ſtream and current of this rule hath gone as 
far, it hath continued as long as the very promulga- 
tion of the goſpel. Hooker. 

External promulgatian, or ſpeaking thereof, did 
not alter the ſame, in reſpect of the inward form 
or quality. White. 

The very promlgation of the puniſhment. will be 
part of the puniſhment, and anticipate the execu- 
tion. South. 

PrRomuLcAToR. 2. ſ. {from promulgate. ] Pub- 
liſher ; open te:cher. 

How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from 
the ſanctity of the Chriſtian religion, which ex- 
cludes fraud and falſehood ; fo alſo from the de- 
ſiguments and aims of its firſt pmg. 

Decay of Fity. 

To PROMU'LGE. v. a. [from promulgo, Lat.) 
To promulgate; to publiſn; to teach openly, 

The chief deſign of them is, to eſtablith the 
truth of a new revelation in thoſe countries, where 
it is firſt proyulged and propagated. Atterbur y. 

Prowu'iGER. . ſ. [from pom .] Publiſher ; 
promulgator. 

The pr omulg:re of our religion, Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, raiſed men and women from the 
dead, ni once only, but often. Atterbury. 

Proxa'TOR. n. /. In anatomy, a muſc'e of the 
radius, of which there are two, that help to turn 
the palm downwards. Die. 
PRONE. adj. | poums, Lat.) 

1. Bending downward ; not erect. 
There wanted yet a creature not pron, 
And brute as other creatures, but indu'd 
Wh ſanctity of reaſon, might erect 
His Rature, and upright with front ſerene 
So ern the ref. Milen's Paradiſe Loft. 


PRO 


2. Lying with the face downwards: contrary 
to ſupine. | 
Upon theſe three poſitions in man, wherein 
the ſpine can only be at right lines with the thigh, 
ariſe thoſe poſtures, prone, ſupine and erect. 

x Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Precipitous ; headlong ; going downwards. 

Down thither prone in flight 

He ſpeeds, and through the vatt ethereal ſky 

Sails between worlds. M:lion's Paradiſe Loft. 

4. Declivous, ſloping. 

Since the floods demand, 

For their deſcent, a pro and ſinking land: 

Does not this due declivity declare 

A wiſe director's providential care? Blackmore. 

5. Inclined; propenſe; diſpoſed. It has com- 
monly an ill ſenſe. 

The labour of doing good, with the pleaſyre 
ariſing from the contrary, doth make mea for the 
moſt part flower to the one and proner to the other, 
than that duty, preſcribed them by law, can pre- 
vail ſufficiently with them. Hooker, 

Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judgment 
and profeſſion, are very pon to deny him in their 
doings. South, 

If we are prone to ſedition, and delight in charige, 
there is no cure more proper than trade, which 
ſupplies buſineſs to the active, and wealth to the 


— _— 


indigent. £lddijon. 
Still prone to change, though ſtill the ſlaves of 
ſtate. | Pope. 


Pro'NExESS, n. ſ. [from prone] 

& The ſtate of bending downwards ; not erect- 
neſs. 

If erectneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed 
unto pro neſs, or the poſture of animals looking 
downwards, carrying their venters, or oppoſite 
part to the ſpine, directly towards the earth, it 
may admit of queſtion. Brown's Ful. Fry. 

2. The ſtate of lying with the face downwards ; 
not ſupineneſs. 

3- Deſcent ; declivity. 

4. Inclination ; propenſion; diſpoſition to ill. 

Ihe holy ſpirit ſaw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the leſs 
accounted of, by reaſon of the proneneſs of our af- 
fections to that which delighteth. Hooker. 

The ſoul being firſt from nothing brought, 

8 grace fails her, doth to nothing 

4; 
And this declining pron-reſs unto nought, 
Is ev'n that ſin that we are bora withal. 
Davies. 

He inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe of the car- 
nality of their hearts, and the prozen-ſs of the peo- 
ple to idolatry. Tulstſon.) 

The prenen ſi of good men to commiſerate want, 
in whatever ſhape it appears. Aten buy. 

How great is the pron-n ſs of our nature, to com- 
ply with this temptation ! Rogers. 

ProxG, n. f. | pronghen, Dutch, to ſqueeze. 
Minſt eso. A fork. 

Ihe cooks made no more ado, but flicing it in- 
to little gobbets, prick it on a eg of iron, and 
hang it in a furnace. Sandys's Tourn:y, 
Whacum his ſea-coal prozg threw by, 
And baſely turn'd his back to fly. Hudibras, 
Be mindful, 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 

The cruſted earth. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

Pro'x1TvY. 2. . [from prone. ] Proneneſs. A 
word not uſed. 


Of this mechanick prorzty, I do not ſee any good 

tendency. Mos Divine Dialogues, 
: 5 6 N. 1. * [ Pronouns French 3 P' onomen, La- 
tin. 

I, thou, he; we, ve, they, are names given to 
perſons, and uſed inſtead of their proper names, 
from whence they had the name of proven, as 
though they were not nouns themſelves, but uſed 
inſtead of nouns. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

To PRONOU'NCE. v. a. | prononcer, Fr. pro- 
mencio, Lat.] 

1. To ſpeak; to utter. 

He pr oncunced all theſe words unto me with his 


ſhall produce. 


mouth. Jer. XXXVI. 18. 


PRO 
2, To utter ſolemaly ; My utter confidently, 


So good a lady, that no tongue could e'er 

Pronxnce diſhonour of her. Shi. Henry VIII. 

I have pronounc'd the word, ſaith the Lord. Ter. 

So was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods. Milton. 
Sternly he pronoun'd the rigid 8 
Milton. 

Abſalom pronounced a ſentence of death againſt 
his brother. Locke, 

3- To form or articulate by the organs of ſpeech. 

Language of man pr onounc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd. 
Milten, 

Though diverſity of tongues continue, this would 
render the pronouncing them eaſter. Holder, 

4. To utter rhetorically. 

To PrRoxov'NCE, v.n. To ſpeak with conft- 
dence or authority. 

How confidently ſoever men pronormce of them- 
ſelves, and believe that they are then moſt pious, 
when they are moſt eager and unquiet; yet tis 
ſure this is far removed from the true genius of 
religion. Decay of Picty. 

Every fool may believe, and pronmnce wu 
dently ; but wiſe men will, in matters of diſcourſe, 
conclude firmly, and in matters of fact act ſurely. 

$Soath's Sermons, 

Pkoxov'NcER. . /. [from pronounce, One who 
Pronounces. 

The pronouncer thereof ſhall be condemned in 
expences. Ayliff“s Parer gin. 

PaoN UNIT tox. . ſ. [ pronunciation, from pro- 
nuncio, Lat. promciation, Fr. 

1. The act or mode of utterance. 

The deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate 
our thoughts by ready, eaſy, and graceful pre- 
ati-n, all kinds of letters have been ſearched out, 
that were ſerviceable for the purpoſe. 

It were eaſy to produce thouſands of his verſes, 
which are lame for want of half a foot, ſometimes 
a whole one, and which no pronunciation can make 
otherwiſe. Dryden. 

2. That part of rhetorick which teaches to 
ſpeak in publick with pleaſing utterance and 
graceful geſture. 

ProoF. . .. [from prove.] 

t. Evidence; teſtimony ; convincing token; 
convincing argument; means of conviction. 

That they all have always ſo teſtified, I ſee not 
how we ſhould poſlibly wiſh a prof more palpa- 
ble than this. onder. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor prof ſuſ- 
ficient to give it warrant- Hooker, 

Though the manner of their trials ſhould be 
altered, yet the prosf of every thing muſt needs be 
by the teſtimony uf ſuch perſons as the parties 
Spenſer. 

That which I ſhall report will bear no credit, 

Were not the proof ſo high. I 

One ſoul in both, whereof good proc 
This day affords. Milton, 

Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and require 
ſeveral ſorts of proofs, all which may be good in 
their kind. And therefore nothing can be more 
irrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the 
truth of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made out, 
by ſuch kind of proofs of which the nature of ſuch 
a thing is not capable. They ought not to expect 
either ſenſible prorf, or demonſtration of ſuch mat- 
ters as areꝰ not capable of ſuch progfs, ſuppoſing 
them to be true. | Wilkins. 

This, vers'd in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common _ 

4 vi 7. 

Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew 
the agreement of any two others, are called __ 

Kt. 


- 
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2. Teſt; trial; experiment. 
Retire or taſte thy folly, and learn by 1 
Hell- born] not to contend with ſpirits of heav'n. 
| | Altlicn. 
Sampſon, 
This day to Dagon is a ſolemn feaſt, 
Thy ſtrength they know ſurpaſſing human ** 


Halle. 


PRO 
And now ſome publick preof thereof require 
To honour this great feaſt. Mi'ton's Agonifies. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame 
cf ſuch an inſtrument, and conceives that the event 
muſt infallibly anſwer its hopes, yet then does it 
ſtrangely deceive in the prof. Wilkins. 

Gave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd by proef,, 'twas eaſy to be poor. 

Dryden. 

My paper gives à timorous writer an opportu- 

nity of putting his abilities to the proof. Addiſon. 

Here for ever muſt I ſtay, 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pops. 

3. Firm temper ; in penetrability; the ſtate of 

being wrought and hardened, till the expected 

frrength is found by trial to be attained. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 

And with thy bletlings ſteel my lance's point. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms; 

I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars. Dryden. 

See arms of proof, both for mytelf and thee, 
Chute thou the beſt. Dryden 
4- Armour hardened till it will abide a certain 

trial. 

He Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confrovted him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. In printing, the rough draug'it of a ſheet 

when firſt pulled. 
ProoF., adj. [This word, though uſed as an 
adjective, is only clliptica!ly put for of proof. ] 
1. Impenetrable ; able to reſiſt. 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and 
fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields. Shak / 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, ſift thee, and confels have found 
thee 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradiſe Regrined 
He paſt expreſſion lo d, 
Proof to diſdain, and not to be remoy'd. Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly tinctured, the man 
will be pr of againſt all oppoſitions. Collier. 

Guiltleſs of hate, and p» oof againſt deſire; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can _— 

yd 

When a capuchin thought proof againſt bribes, 

had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a 

litile aſter. Addiſon 

2. It has either 22 or again before the power to 
be reſiſted. 

Imagin'd wiſe, 

Conſtant, mature, pr oof 2gain/ all aſſaults. Milt. 

Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froſt was harden'd to a mighty price; 

Proof to the ſun it now ſecurely lies, 
And the warm dog-ſtar's hotteſt rage defies. 


Addiſon. 
The God of day, 

To make him proof «giinft the burning ray, 

His temples with ccleſtial ointment wet. Addi/. 

Proo'FLESS. adj. [from prof. ] Uuproved; 
wanting evidence. 

Some were ſo manifeſtly weak and profeſs, 
that he muſt be a very courteous adverſary, that 
can grant them. Boyle. 

To PO. v. a. ¶ propprr, Dutch. } 

1. To ſupport by placing ſomething under or 

inſt. 


What we by day 
Loop overgrown, or þp op or bind, 
One night derides. Milton. 
2. To ſupport, by ſtanding under or againſt. 
Like theſe earth unſupporied keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty _ 
Creech. 
Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent ſky-; 
As Atlas fix'd each hoary pile appears. Pope. 

3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 

The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period, 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I pr op 
myſelf upon thoſe fexy ſupports that are left _ 

ope. 


PRO 
Por. . , [proppe, Dutch.) A fſupportz a 
Rs Ly * g 
The boy was the very ſtatf of my age, my very 


Shakejpeare. 
"Foe take my houſe, when you do take es 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Some plants creep along the ground, or wind 
about other trees or props, gnd cannot ſupport 
themſelves. Cant. 

T hat he might on many props repoſe, 

He ſtrengths his own, and who his part * take. 

. ö amel. 

Again, if by the body's prep we ſtand, 
If on the body's life, her life depend, 

As Meleager's ou the fatal brand, 
The body's good ſhe only would intend. Davies. 

Faireſt unſupported flower 

From her beſt prop ſo far. 

The current ot his vict'ries found no ſtop, 
Til Cromwell came, his party's chiefeſt prop. Wall. 

'T was a conſiderable time before the great frag- 
ments that fell reſted in a firm poſture; for the 
þ 065 and ſtays, whereby they leaned one upon an- 
other, often failed. Burnet. 

The props return 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines. Dryd. 

Had it becn poflible to find out any real and 
frm foundation for Arianiſm to reſt upon, it 
vould never have been left to ſtand upon artificial 
props, or to ſubſiſt by ſubtlety and management. 

Waterland. 

Pro'vaGABLE- adj. | from propagate.] Such as 
nay be ſpread ; ſuch as may be continued by ſuc- 

lion. 

Such creatures as are produced each by its pe- 
culiar feed, conititute a diſt nct prop e ſort of 
creatures. Boyle. 

To PROPAGATE. v. a. [ propagn, Lat.] 

t. To continue or ſpread by generation or ſuc- 
-effive production. ; 

All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, 
ls propag ited curſe ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Is it an elder brother's duty fo 
To propagote his family and name; 

You would not have yours die and buried with 
you ? Orway. 

From hulls and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 
For echo hunts along, and prop..gates the found. Dry. 

2, To extend; to widen. 

I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 
Feign'd fortune to bethron'd : the baſe of th' mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 
Lo propagate their ſtares. Shakeſp. Timon. 

3. To carry on from place to place; to promote 

Some have thought the propug/img of religion by 
rums not only lawful, but meritorious. Decay of F. 
Who are thoſe that truth mutt p» op. .gat-, 
| Within the confines of my father's ſt te Pryd.n. 

Thoſe who ſeck truth only, and defire t pro- 
dagnte nothing elſe, freely expoſe their priacip!es 
to the teſt. Locke. 

Becauſe denſe bodies conſerve their heit a lous 
time, and the denſeſt bodies conſerve their beat 
the longeſt, the vibrations of their parts are of a 
ating nature ; and ther fore may be prop gut d 
along ſolid fibres of uniform denſe matter to « 
zreat diſtance, for coaveying ito the brain the im- 
vreſſions made upon all the organs of ſenſe. Newt. 

4. To encreate; to promote. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt, 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have them pt eſt 
With mo: e of thine. | 

Sooth'd with his future fame, 

Aud pleas'd'*to hear his prop. g d name. Dryd : 

5. Lo generate. 

Superſtitious notions, propagated in fancy, ar 
hardy ever totally eradicated Chai 

To Pko/PAGATE. v. n. To have offspring. 

No need thut thou 
Should'ſt propagete, already infinite, 
And through all numbers abſolute, 2 
Zilior. 


PaoPAGA'T1ON. 1. J. [ propagatio, Lat. propaga- 


ilton. 


S keipear: | 


PRO 


| tion, Fr. from propagate. | Continuance or diffuſion ' 
by Fay — ve production. 
en have rather by creation than 

tion. * N 

There are other ſecondary ways of ages > 
tion of it, as lying in the — bed. ifeman. 

There is noi 1a all nature any ſpontaneous gene- 
ration, but all come by p» opag. tion, wherein chance 
hath not the leait part. Ray on Greatin. 

Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive ; 

But nobler vines by propagation thrive. Du. 

Pxoraca'ror. . . from prep gute.] 

1. One who continues by ſucceiive production. 

2. A ſpreader ; a promoter. | ' 

Socrates, the greateſt prop<ga;or of morality, and 
a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was fo fa- 
mous for this talent, that he grened the name of 
the Drole. Addiſon, 

To ProPE'L. v. a. [ propello, Lat.] To drive 
forward. | 

Avicen witneſſes the blcod to be frothy that is 
Propeil:d out of a vein of the breaſt. Harvey. 

This motion, in ſome human creatures, may be 
weak in reſpect to the viſcidity of what is taken, 
ſo as not to be able to prope! it. Arbuthnit on Aline. 

That wverplus of motion would be too feeble 
and languid to prop. fo vaſt and poriderous a body 
with that prodigious velocity. Bentley's Sermons. 

To PRQPE/ND. v. . | propendeo, Lat. to hang 
forwards. | To incline to any part ; to be diſpoſed. 


in favour of any thing. 

My ſprightly brethren, I 1 to you, 
ill. 5. 

4. 


In reſolution to keep Helen 
Prxoys'xDENCY. . . | from 
1. Inclination or tendency of deſire to any thing. 
2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh. } Preconſide- 
ration ; attentive deliberation ; perpendency. 
An act above the animal actings, which are. 
tranſient, and admit not of that attention, and — 
1 y of actions. ale, 
Proes'nss. adj. | propenſus,. Lat.] Inclined ; 
diſpoſed. It is uſed both of good or bad. | 
Women, propenſe and inchnable to holineſs, be 
edified in good things, rather than carried away a 
captives. re 
| I have brought ſcand:1 
In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Millan. 
Proes'xSton, I. J. | propenſion, Fr. prop af, 
Paoye'nstT wy Lat. from f 
1. Moral inclination ; Cifp ſition to any 
good and bad. 
dome miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through 
neceſlities of ſtate, than any property of myſelf to 
injuriouſneſs. King Char les. 
So forcible are our propenſions to mutiny, that we 
equally take occaſions from benebts or injuries. 
Government of the Tongue, 
Let there be but propenſity, and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be ſedulity and indefatiga- 
ble induſtry. South, 
It requires a critical nicety to find out the ge- 
nius or the propen/i-ns of a child. L' Eftrange.. 
The natural propen/ion, and the inevitable occa- 
ons of compl. int, accidents of fortune. Temple. 
He atl:ſts us with a meaſure of grace, ſufficient. 
to overbalance the corrupt propenfily of the. will. 
; Rogers. 


* 
* 


2. Natural tendency. 

Bodies, that of tfiemſelves have no-propen/ions to 
ny determinate place, do nevertheleſs move con- 
ſtantly and perpetually one way. Digoy. 

Th s great attriti n muſt produce a great Y 
/ty to the putreſcent alkalinecondation of the fluids. 
: Aryathng.. 

PROPER. adj. g opre, Fr. proprizs, Lat.] 

1. Peculiar ; ut belonging to more; nut common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral 
righteouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not men- 
rion them, becauſe they are not p oper vnto chriſ- 
ian men as they are ct rſtais, but do concern 
them as they are mon. Ra Hader. 

' Menof ! arning bold it for a lip of judgment, 
hen offer is made to Cemonttrate that as proper to 

e thing, winch realoa fiudeth common uno 
many. : Hooker. 


No 
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PRO 


No ſenſe the precious joys conceives, 1 wal 


Which in her private contemplations be: 
For then the raviſnh d ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Hath her own pow'rs, and proper actions free. Dav. 
Of nought no creature ever formed ought, 
For that is proper to th Almighty's hand. Davies. 
Dutfreſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture of the 
figures, are almoſt wholly proper to painting, and 
admit not any compariſon with poetry. Dryden. 
Outward objects, that are extrinſecal to the 
mand, and its own operations, proceeding from 
powers intrinfecal and p- per to itſelf, which be- 
come alio objects of its contemplation, are the ori- 
ginal of all knowledge. Locke. 
They profeſſed themſclves ſervants of Jehovah 
their God, in a relation and reſpect peculiar and 
proper to themſelves. 4 õ¶ on. 
2. Noting an individual. 
A pr name may become common, when 
given to ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; as Cæſar. 
Watts. 
3. One's own. It is joined with any of the 
poilefſives : as, my proper, thr proper. 
The bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
Aſter your own ſenſe ; yea, though wr prop'r ſon 
Stood iu your action. Shakejp. 0:hello. 
Cou:t the age 
With ſomewhat of your pr pr rage. IWalkr. 
If we might determine it, aur proper conceptions 
would be all voted axioms. Glanville's Scepfis. 
Now learn the diſt'rence at y proper coſt, 
Be: wixt true valour and an empty boatt. Dryden. 
4. Natural ; original. 
In aur proper motion we aſcend 
Up to our native ſeat. Milton. 
5. Fit; accommodated; adapted; ſuitable ; 
qualified. 
In Athens all was pleaſure, mirth and play, 


All rope to the ſpring, and ſprightly May. Dryd. | 


He is the only proper perſon of all others for an 
Epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of a 
large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong 
memory; has joined the Knowledge of the liberal 
arts. Dryden. 

In debility, from great loſs of blood, wine and 
all aliment that is eaſily aſſimilated or turned into 
bloog, are proper : for blood is required to make 
bl Arbuthnet. 


6. Exact; accurate; juſt, 

7. Not figurative. 

Thoſe parts of nature into which the chaos was 
divided, they ſignified by dark names, which we 
have expreſſed iu their plain and proper terms. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
8. It ſeems in Shakeſp-are to ſiguify, mere; 
pure. 
See thyſelf, devil; 
Preper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Sab. Ring Lear. 

9. | Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 

Moſes was a proper child. Heb. xi. 24. 

to. Tail; latty ; handſome with bulk. A low 
word. 

At laſt ſhe concluded with a ſigh, thou waſt the 
Piper man in Italy. Shateſpeme. 

A r per goodly fox was carrying to execution. 

LF ftrange. 

PrV/pERYy. dv. | from proper. ] 

r. Fitiy: ſuitably. 

2. In a tric ſenſe. 

Whet dies but whot has life 
Ard tn? the body properly hath neither. Miltzn. 

Ine miſeries of life are not properly owing to 
the uncqual wftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a ſenſe in which the works of ever; 
man, good as well as bad, are propr ly his own. 

Rovers, 

Profernvtss. n ſ. from proper.] 

7, The quality of being proper. 

2. Tallneſs. | 

Pao'vetty. u. 7 from proper. ] 

1. Peculiar quality 

What ſpecial property or quality is that, which 


being no where found but in ſermons, maketh 
Hooker. | 


them eftectual to ſase 1ouls 2? 
3 


P R O 


A ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute df 
a thing, which is not of primary conſideration, 
and is called a ty. Watts. 

2. Quality; diſpoſition. 

'Tis conviction, not force, that muſt induce aſ- 
ſent ; and ſure the logick of a conquering 1word 
has no great prope: ty that way; ſilence it may, but 
CONVINCE It Cannot, Decay of Putty. 

It is the property of an old finner to find delight 
in reviewing his own villanies in others. South, 

3- Right of polleſtion, 

Some have beea deceived into an opinton, that 
the inheritance of rule over men, and property in 
things, ſprung from the ſame original, and were 
to deſcend by the tame rules. Lac le. 

Property, Whoſe original is from the right a man 
has to uſe any of the inferior creatures, tor ſubſiſt- 
ence and comtort, is for the ſole advantage of the 
proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the thing 
that he has property in. Locke. 

4. PToſſeilion held in one's own right. 

For numerous bleflings yearly ſhow'r'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd, 

Accept our pious praite, 
5. The tlüng poſſeſſed. 
'1is a thing impoſitble 
I ſhould love thee but as a prope' ty. Shak jpeare. 

No wonder ſuch men are true to a government, 
where liberty runs 10 lngh, where prop-rty is fo 
well ſecured. Swift. 

6. Nearneſs or right. I know not which is the 
ſenſe in the follow ing lines. 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and prop-rty of blood, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee. Shakejp. Ring Lear. 

7. Soinething uſeful; an appendage: a thea- 
trical term. 

I will draw a bill of ,, ſuch as our play 

wants. Shakſp. MAH. Night's Dream. 

The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees, 
High pomp and itate are uſeful properties. Dryden. 

Greenfield was the name of the property man in 
that time, who furniſhed implements for the actors. 

| Pope. 

8. Property for propricty, Any thing peculiarly 


Dryden. 


4 


adapted. Not uſed. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmooth- 
neſs and prop:rty, in quickneſs and briefneſs. Camden, 
To PRO EAT. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. 10 inveſt with qualities. 
lis rear'd arm 
Creſted the world ; his voice was prop.rty'd 
As all the tuned ſpheres. SH. Ant. and Cleaput. 
2. To ſeize or retain az ſomething owned, or 
in which one has a right; to appropriate; to hold. 
This word is not now uſed in either meaning, 
His large fortune 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All torts of hearts. Se. Timon. 
They have here prop rued me, keep me in dark- 
neſs, and do all they can to face me out of my 
wits, Shake 7 et. 
I am too highhorn to be propertied, 
To be a ſecondary at controul. S. King Joln. 
Profruasrs. rn. ſ. Abg.] In medicine, a 
foreknowledige of diſeaſes. 
Pro/entcy, u. ſ. | movie; probhiic, Fr. | A de- 
claration of {omething to come; prediction, 
He hearkens after prepreries and dreams. S. 
Poets may boaſt : 
Their work ſhall with the world remain; 
Both bound together, live or dic, 
The verſes and the prop jy. Walks. 
Pko'rHiSIER. 1. /. { [rom propheſy.j One who 
propheties. 
To Prxo'yrnEsSY. V. a. 
1. To predict; to forete'l; to prognoſticate. 
Miſerable England, 
I prepheſy the Foarful'lt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath lo-k'd upon. SHA. 
I hate him, for he doth nut propre good, but 
evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord ſent me to propieſy, againſt this houie, 
all the words that ye have heard. Ter. Xvi. 12. 
2. To toreſhow, 


* 


RO 


Methougit thy very gait did propheſy  - 
A royal + 7 + Wie 8 . King Lear, 
To Pro? HESY. v. u. 
1. To utter predictions. 
Strange ſcreams of death 
Aud preph:ſyirg with accents terrible * 
Of dire combuition, Shaſeſp e. 
Receiv'd by thee, I proph ſy, my rhimes, 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall 
ſee. ; Tick, 
2. To preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
P:op%:fy wato the wind, propbyy ſon of man. 
. Exmzetie!, 
The elders of the Jews builded, and profpercd 
through the pr ophe/ying of Haggai: Karas vi. 14. 
PROPHET. / | prophets, Fr. . 
1. One who tells future cvents; a predicter; a 
foretoller. 
Ev'ry flower 
Did as a et weep what it ſoreſaw, 


In Hector's wrath. Sbaleſpgare. 
ſeſturs oft prove proph ts. Shakcipzars's K. I. 
O prophet of glad tivings ! finiſher 

Of utmoſt hope Million. 


He lov'd ſo fiſt. | 
As if h2 fear'd each day wou'd be her laſt; 
Too true a prophet to toretee the fate, 
That ſhould ſo ſoon Civide their happy ſtate. Dr -, 
God, when he mates the propht, dues not un- 
make the man. Locke, 
2. One of the ſacred wtiters empowered by God 
to foretell futurity. 
His champions are the prophets and apoſtles. S/. 
It huildeth her faith and religion upon the ſa- 
cred and canonical ſcriptures of the holy prophets 
and apoſtles, as upon her main and prime foutda- 
tion. Whit. 
Pro'rHETRSS. n. f. [ prophet:ſſe, Fr. from pro- 
br.] A woman'that forctells future events. 
He hall ſpht thy very heart with ſorrow, 
And ſay poor Marg'ret was a propheteſs, Shak ſp. 
That it is conſonant to the word of God, ſo in 
ſinging to anſwer, the practice of Miriam the pro- 
Pluteſi, when ſhe anſwered the men in her ſong, 
will approve. — Peachan:. 
If my love but once were crown'd, 
Fair prop „ my grief would ceaſe. Prien. 
PaOr TIC. adj. | prophetiqu:, Fr. from 
Porn TIA. proph r.] 
1. Foreſeeing or foreteiling future events. 
Say, why 
Upon this blaſted he..th you ſtop our way, 
With ſuch rie greeting ? SL. k:(p. Macbeth, 
The counſel of a wite and then prophtical friend 
was forgotten. | W otter. 
Some perfumes procure preybeticul dreams. Bac, 
ini old experience do attain 
To ſomething like proptetich ſtrain. Mi ton. 
Some famous ripbaiiæ pictures repreſont the 
fate of Eugland by a mole, a creature blind and 
buſv, ſmooth and deceitful, continually working 
under. ground, but now and then to be diſcerned 
in the furface. | Stlleng fleet. 
No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on 
theſe Pogan converts, than the predictions relating 
to our Saviour in thoſe old prophetick writings depo- 
ited among the hands of the preateſt enemies to 
chriſtiavity, and owned by them to have been ex- 
tant many ages before his appearance. Aldi / on. 
2. It has f before the thing foretold. 
The wore I know, the more mv fears augment, 
And fears are oft prephrtick of th' event. ry den. 
ProPreT1CAL LY. adv. | from prophetical. } With 
knowledge of ſuturity; in manner of a pro- 
phecy. 
He is ſo prephetic. #y proud of an heroical cudge!- 
ling, that be raves in ſaying nothing. Shakeſſ. 
This great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, 
part of it hiſtorically true at the compiling of theſe 
articles, and part of it prophrtica/ly true then, and 
fulfilled afterward, was a moſt etfectual argument 
to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She figh'd, and thus propherically ſpake. * 1 
To Pko'PHETIZE, v. u. | prophenſer, Fr. from 
prophet. } To give predictions. Not in ule. 
Nature elſe hath conference 
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PRO 
With profound ſleep, and fo duth warning fend 
By prophetizing dreams. Daniel's Cruil Har. 

ProPHYLA'CTICK. adj. [mw axixa, from 
sx&pwiarry. | Preventive; preſervative. 

Medicine is dittributed into prophyt ict, or the 
art of preſerving health; and therapeutick, or the 
art of reſtoring health. Hut Logick. 

Por v. . |. | propinguitas, Lat.] 

1. Nearneſs; proximity ; neighbourhood, 

They draw the retina nearer to tte cryſtalline 
hanour, and by their relaxation ſuffer it to re- 
turn to its natural diſtance according to the exi- 
gency of the object, in reſpect of diſtance or pro- 
pingaty. Kay on the Creation. 

2. Nearneſs of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinguity of their de- 
ſolations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of 
ſummer. Brown, 

3. Kindred; nearneſs of blood. 

Here 1 diſclaim all my pateraal care, 

Propinquity, and property of blood, 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee. Sh theipeare's King Lear. 

ProretTIAB LE. a4, from pripitiate.} Such as 
may be induced to favour ; ſuch as may be made 
propitious. 

To PROPUTIATE. v. a. | propitio, Lat.] To in- 
duce to favour; to gain; to concilate; to make 
propitious. 

You, her prieſt, declare 
What off 'rings may propitiate the fair, 
Rich orient pearl, bright ſtones that ne'er decay, 
Or poliſh'd lines which longer laſt than they. . 

They believe the affairs of human life to be ma- 
naged by certain ſpirits under him, whom they 
endeavour to pr opittate by certain rights. Stilling. fleet. 

Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coalt, 

Til they prop tiate thy offended ghoſt. Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

The God pripitiare, and the peſt atluage. Pope. 

PRO ITI T ION. #. . [propiciation, Fr. from 
propitiate. ] 

1. The act of making propitious. 

2. The atonement ; the offering by which pro- 
pitiouſneſs is obtained. 

He is the propitiation for the ſins of the whole 
world. 1. fo. 

ProritTraTtoR. n. . [from propittate,] One 
that propitiates. 

Pxoer' TIATORY. adj. [ pr opictatoire, Fr. from 
propitiate.] Having the power to make propitious. 

Is not tlũs more than giving God thanks for their 
virtues, when a propitiatsry ſacrifice is offered for 
their honour ? Stlling fleet. 

Prxor!TioUs. adj. [ propitius, Lat. propice, Fr.] 
Fayourable ; kind. 

T' affuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitiau in my need, 
I mean to ſing the praiſes of thy name. Spen. 
: Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be propitiozs while I ſpeak! Millon. 
Indulgent God! propitious pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy. Dryden. 
Would but thy ſiſter Marcia be propittous 

To thy friend's vows. Addiſon's Cato, 

Ere Pheebus roſe, he had implor'd 
Propiticus heav'n. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

Pk or! T10USLY, adv. [from propitiass. ] Fa- 
vourably ; kindly. 

So when a muſe propitioufly invites, 

Improve her favours, and mdulge her flights, Re. 

ProPr'TIOUSNESS. u. . [from pp.] Fa- 
vourableneſs; kindneſs. 

All theſe joined with the propitio: © of climate 
to that ſort of tree and the length of age it ſhall 
and and grow, may produce an oak. Temple. 

Pao?La'sM. u. J. [7g and mhacun.] Mould ; 
matrix. 


Thoſe ſhells ſerving as prepl.iſms or moulds to | 


the matter which ſo filled them, limited and deter- 
mined its dimenſions and figure. Wd. Nat. H.. 
FrRoPLAa'sT1CK. u. ſ. Lr . The art of 
making moulds for caſting. 
ProPoO'NENT. a. . [from proporcns, Lat.] One 
that makes a propotal, | z 


PRO 


For myfſterions things of faith rely 

On the proponint, heaven's authority. Di. vd u. 

PROPORTION, ». /. [rep tian, Fr. proportio, 
Latin. ] | 

1. Comparative relation of one thing to ano- 
ther ; ratio. . 

Let any man's wiſdom determine by leſſening 
the territory, and increaſing the number of inha- 
bit ante, what propyr/im is requiſite to the peopling 
of a region in ſuch a manner, that the land ſhall 
be neither too narrow for thoſe whom it feedeth, 
nor capable of a greater multitude. Ral 15h. 

By proportion to theſe rules, we may judge of 
the obligation that lies upon all ſorts of in urious 
perſons. Ty her. 

Things nigh equivalent and neighb'ring value, 
By lot are parted ; but high heav'n thy ſhare, 

In equal balance weigh'd 'gainſt earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and thuns 2 
or. 

2. Settled relation of comparative quantity; 
equal degree. 

Greater viſible good does not alwavs raife men's 
defires, in proportion to the gre tneſs it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every little trouble ſets us 
on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

He matt be little killed in the world, who 
thinks that men's talking muchi or little ſhall hold 
proportion only to their knowledge. Lac ke. 

Several nations are recovered out of their igno- 
rance, in proprrtion as they converſe more or leſs 
with thoſe of the reſorn ed churches. Aud. on Italy. 

In proportion as this reſolution grew, the terrors 
before us ſeemed to vaniſh. Tatler. 

3- Harmonick degree. 

His volant touch 
Inſtin through all groportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſu'd tràuſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
Milton, 

4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 

Meaſure is that which perfeReth all things, be- 
cauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can 
that thing be available to any end, which is not 
proportionable thereunto : and to proportion as well 
exceſſes as defects, are oppoſite. Hooker. 

It muſt be mutual in proportior due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Milton. 


No man of the preſent age is equal in the [port 


ſtrength, proportion and knitting of his limbs, to the 
Hercules of Farneſe. Dryden. 

The proportions are ſo well obſerved, that nothing 
appears to an adyantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf 
above the reſt. 

Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs, Carter. 

5. Form; ſize. 

All things receiv'd, do ſuch proportion take, 

As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'd 
So little glaſſes little faces make, | 
And uarrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd. 

Davi-s. 

To Paoro's T10N, v. a. | proportionner, Fr. from 
the noun. ] 

1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 

Till body up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. Alilon, 
In the loſs of an object, we do not proportion our 

grief to the real value it bears, but to the value 
our fancies ſet upon it. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. To form ſymmetrically. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, 
quickly to be diſcovered by the ſenſes ; yet altoge- 
ther ſeemed not to make up that harmony that 
Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

ProPo'k TIONABLE. adj. ¶ from raportion.] Ad- 
juſted by comparative relation; ſuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becauſe 
he offers us an affiſtance prater tional le to the diffi- 
culty. Tl: on. 
It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty 
trumpets, aſſiſted with a prepartian able number of 
other inſtruments. 

Pa OorOARTION ARE LY. adi. [ from properticn.} Ac- 
cording to proportion ; according to comparative 
relation. 


Tus wind ought to examine all. the grouads of 


Audi ſan. 


£dadifon. | 


PRO” 


probability, and upon a due balancing the wide, 


reject or receive it prop to the pre ponue- 
rancy of the greater gruunds of probability, un one 
ſule or the other, ce. 
The parts of a great thing are great, and there 
are propa: jEiubiy large eſtates in a large country. 
er buti nt, 
Though religion be more eminently neceffary to 
thoſe in itations of authority, yet thele qualities 
are prop tionutly conducive to public happinets in 
every inferior relation- Roger. 
Proyo'R TIONAL. at. roportiarel, Fr. from 
proportion. } Having a ſettled comparative relation: 
having a certain degree of any quality compared 
with ſomething elſe. 
The ſerpent lives, 
Lives, asthou ſaid'ſt, and gains to live az man 
Higher degree of life, inducement itrong 
To us, as likely taſting tv attain 
P; oportionl aſcent, which cannct be . 
But to be gods or angels. Milton's Parodiſs Lf. 
Four numbers are ſaid to be proportionu!, when 
the firſt containeth, or is contained by the ſecund, 
a5 often as the third cuntaineth, or is contained by 
the fourth, Cocker. 
If light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in 
the proportion of the ſines which meaſure the re- 
fraction of the bodies, the forces of the bodies to 
reflect and retract light, are very nearly proportional 
to the denſities of the ſame bodies. Newter. 
PROPORTIONALITY. . . | from tional, 
The quality of being — EE . 
All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equa- 
lity or the proportionality of the motion or imprei- 
fion made. Grew, 
Proyo's TIONALL.Y, adv. ¶ from proportional. ] 
In a ſtated degree. 
lf theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their 
diſtances and poſitions, could be made leſs in dia- 
meter, their interfering one with another, and by 
conſequence the mixture of the heterogeneous 
rays would be proportionally diminiſhed. Newton. 
Pxovo'R TLONATE. adj. | from proportion. Ad- 
juſted to ſumething elſe, according to a certain 
rate or comparative relation. | 
The connection between the end and any means 
is adequate, but between the end and means pro- 
1mnate. Grew, 
The uſe of ſpectacles, by an adequate connec 
tion of truths, gave men occaſion to think of mi- 
croſcopes and teleſcopes ; but the invention of 
burning glaſſes” depended on a proportionate 5; for 
that figure, which contracts the ſpecies of any 
body, that is, the rays by which it is ſeen, will, 
in the ſame proportion, contract the heat where- 
with the rays are» accompanied. Gretwy's Coſmnl. 
In the ſtate of nature, one man comes by no 
abſolute power, to uſe a criminal according to the 
paſſion or heats of his own will; but only to re- 
tribute to him, ſo far as conſcience dictates, what 
1s pr 9p tionate to his tranſgreſſion. Locke. 
To Paro TIN ATE. v. a. [from proportion. } 
adjuſt according to ſettled rates or ſomething 
elſe. 
The paralleliſm and due propmtionated inclina. 
tion of the axis of the earth. More Divine Dia. 
Since every ſingle particle hath an innate gravi- + 
tation toward all others, proportioned by matter and 
diſtance, it evidently appears, that the ontward 
atoms of the chaos would neceſſarily tend inwards, 
and deſcend trom all quarters towards the middle 
of the whole ſpace. Bently Sermons. 
ProrokTIONATENESS. 2. . [from proporiion- 
ate. | The ttate of being by compariſon adjuſtee. - 
By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their pro- 
per objects, and by the fitneſs and proporticratins/; 
of theſe objective impreffions upon their reſpec- 
tive faculties, accommodated to their reception, 
the ſenſible nature hath ſo much of preception, as 
is necetfary fer its ſenſible being. Hal. 
Proro's AL. 2. from re. | 
1. Scheme or deſign propounded to conſide 
10 OF acceptance. e 
If our prepyſainonce again were heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. 
a 1 „. 
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The work, you mention, will fufficien'ly re- j ſome of God's gifts, and proprictaries in others: 
they are all equally to be be employed, according 


commend itfelf, when your name appears with 
the propoſuauls. Addiſon to Pope. 

2. Offer to the mind, 

Upon the prop:/.c/ of an agreeable object, a man's 
8 will rather incline him to accept than _—_— 
r. | 9h. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the firſt propoſ:l. . later bus y. 

To PRO POS E. 2. 4. [propoſer, Fr. price, Lat.] 
To offer to the conſideration. 

Raphael to Adam's doubt provo,'d, 
Benevolent and facil thus rep!y'd. Milton. 
My defizn is to treat only of thoſe, who have 
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In learning anv thing, there ſhould be as little 
a< pollible firſt p/45/2d4 to the mind at once, and 
that being underſtood, proceed then to the next 
adjoining part. Watts. 

To PraPo'se. v. 1. To lay ſchemes. Not in 
uſe. 

Run thee into the parlour, 

There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, 

Propoſing with the prince and Claudio. Sz. 

PrRoPo'SER. u. ſ. | from propoſe.] One that of- 
ſers any thing to conſideration, 

Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made 
out by the deductions of reaſon, but upon the 
credit of the proper, as coming from God. Locke. 

He provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed 
any alteration ta be made, ſhould do it with a 
rope about his neck: if the matter propoſed were 
generally approved, then it ſhould paſs into 2 law ; 
if it went in the negative, the propoſcr to be im- 
mediately hanged. Swift, 

Propos1'TiON. ». ſ. [ propoſition, Fr. propyſitir, 

at 


1. One of the three parts of a regular argument. 

The firſt prop»ſitim of the precedent argument 
is not neceſſary. IWhite. 

2. A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed or 
decreed. | 

Chryſippue, labouring how to reconcile theſe 
two propoſitions, that all things are done by fate, 
and yet that ſomething is in our own power, can- 
nit extricate himſelf. Hammond. 

Contingent propa/itions are of a dubious quality, 
and they cauſe opinion only, and not divine _ 

; * {fe 

The compounding of the repreſentation of things, 
with an air mation or negation, makes a pro 70 
ticn. att, 

3. Propoſal ; offer of terms. 


The enemy fent propoſi:ions, ſuch as upon deli- | 


very of a ſtrong fortified town, after a handſome 
defence, are uſually granted. Clarendon. 

Poros“ TION AN- adj, | from propoſition. | Con- 
ſidered as a propoſition. 

If it has a ſingular ſubjeR in its propoſitional 
ſenſe, it is always ranked with univerſals. Mais.. 

To PROPO/UND. v. a. | pr „Lat. 

1. To offer to couſideration; to propoſe. 

The parli'ment, which now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas'd the king but to propumd. Daniel. 
Ta leave as little as I may unto fancy, which 
is. wild and irregular, I will propourd a rule. M olton. 

Dar'ſt thou to the ſon of God propourd 

To worſhip thee ? Milton. 

The exiſteace of the church hath been pro- 
paur:d as an object of our faith in every age of 
Chriſtianity. cu ſon. 

The greateſt ſtranger muſt propourd the arg u- 
ment. More. 

The arguments, which Chriſtianity propounds to 
e, are reaſonable encouragements to bear ſuffer. 
ings patiently. : Tullotſon. 

2, To offer ; to exhibit. 

A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under- ground, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 

As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. Shakeſp. 

Paopou/wDER. . /. He that 
propounds; he that offers; propoſer. 

PRorRI“E T AMV. n. ſ. | proprictaire, Fr. from 

#1 5pricty. ] Poſſeſſor in his own right. 

"Tis a miſtake to tivak ourſelves. Rewards in 


2 


of his own perſon, and the actions or labour of 


cuſe. L'Fftrange. 
PROPRYETY. 2. / [ propricte, Fr. proprictas, 
Latin. | 


Of human offspring, ſole propricty , 
In Paradiſe ! of all things common elſe. 


ſons and the propriety of our poſſeſſions, but our 
improvement in the ſeveral arts. 


fords ſome aid to ſettle the ſignification of lan- 
guage. 


ſome prop. 


fend ; to vindicate. 
champions for propugwng of our faith, 
pugno, Lat.] Defence. 


creed, that they are importunately diligent to in- 
ſtruct men in it, and in all the little ſophiſtries for 
defending it. 


driving forward. 


brain, when the ſpirits dilate and occupy more 
room. 


and the extremities of thoſe ſmall canals will by 
propulſion be carried off with the fluid continually. . 


rhyme. 


diſtant time; prolongation. 


in the ſtate of innocence, might ſeem to leave no 
place for hope, in reſpect of any farther addition, 
but only of the pror-gation and future continuance 


on What already he poſſeſſed. 


PRO 


to the defignation of the donor. (ov. of the Tongue, 
PRoyk1'ETARY., adj, Belonging to a certain 
owner. 
Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſel- 
dom marked, yet they are not apt to ſtraggle. 


Grew's Cf. 

ProPki'r ToR. n. . {from proprivs, 181 A 
poſſetTor in his own right. | 

Man, by being maſter of himſelf, and proprictor 


it, bad {till ni himſelf the great toundation of pro- 
perty. Locke. 
Though they are ſcattered on the wings of the 
morning, and remain in the uttermoſt parts of 
the fea, even there ſhall his right hand fetch them 
out, aud lead them home to their ancient proprietor. 
Ropers. 
PraoenYECRESS. . .. [from proprictor.] * 
male poileflor in her own right; a miſtreſs. 
A big-bellied bitch Lorrowed another bitch's 
kennel to lay her burden in; the propriztrefs de- 
manded potleflion, but the other begged her ex- 


1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion ; excluſive right. 
You that have promis'd to yourſelves pr opricty 
in love, 
Know women's hearts. like ſtraws do move. Sack. 
Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render 
it necetiary by laws to ſecure propricty. Hammand. 
Hail, wedded love! myſterious law, true ſource 


Milton, 


They ſecure propricty and peace. Dryden. 
To that we owe not only the ſafety of our per- 


Altterbury. 


2. Accuracy; juſtoeſs. 
Common uſe, that is the rule of propriety, af- 


Lock Cs 


Pao r, for propped, [ from prop.] Suſtained by 


See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread, 
Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. * 
To PROPU'GN. v. a, | propugno, Lat.] To 


Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe ſacred 
Hammond. 


ProyUGNA'TION. n, .. | propugnatio, from pro- 


What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 
This quarrel would excite. Shak. Troil, and Cre). 
PRO G NE. n. ſe | from propugn.] A defender. 
So zealous propugners are they of their native 


Gov. of the 7. UC 
Proeu'LsION. . ſ. C propulſus, Lat.] The act of 


Joy worketh by propulſion of the moiſture of the 


con. 
The evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce ditter, 


Arbuthnet on Aliment. 
PRORE. . /. | prora, Lat.] The prow ; the fore- 
part of the ſhip. A poetical word uſed for a 


There no veſſel, with vermilion prove, _ 
Or bark of trattick, glides from ſhore to ſhore. 
| Pope. 
ProRoGA'TION. 7. /. | prorogatio, from prorigo, 
Lat. proregation, Fr. | 
1. Continuance; ſtate of lengthening out to a 


The fullneſs and effluence of man's enjoyments 


South, 


excluſion. 


proſa, Lat. | Belonging to proſe ; re 


cepting a f-w reclaimants. 


PRO 
2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament by 


the regal authority, 


It would ſeem extraordinary, if an inferior 


court ſhould take a matter out of the hands of the 


high court of parliament, during a pr oregation, Sv, 
To PkoRo'GUE. Y. 4. [| prorego, Lat. provogery 
French. | 
1. To protraRt ; to prolong. 
He prorvrgued his government, ſtill threatning to 
diſmiſs himſelf from public K cares. Dryd:n.. 
2. To put off; to delay. 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death proregued, wanting of thy love. SHA. 
3- To interi upt the ſeflion of parliament to a 


diſtant time. 


By the king's authority alone they are aſſembled, 
and by him alone are they provegued and diſſolved, 
_ ech houſe may adjourn itſelt. Bacon. 

KORU'P TION. 2. /. roruptus, from provum! 
Lat. | The act of RE Mabel : oh 

Others ground this diſruption upon their conti- 

nued or protracted time of delivery, whereas, ex- 


cluding but one a day, the latter brood impatient 


by a forcible proruption anticipates their period of 

Brown's Vulgar Frrours, 

POSTER. adj. | proſaique, Fr. proſaicus, from 
| fn dling proſe. 

To PROSCRVBE, v. a. | proſeribs, Lat.] 

1. To cenſure capitally ; to doom to deſtruc- 


tion. 


Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the ma- 


lice of the peers, was baniſhed the realm, and pro- 


ſcribed. 


Spenſer, 
I hid for thee * 
Thy murder of thy brother, being ſo brib'd, 
And writ him in the liſt of my proſerib'd 
Alter thy fact. Ben Jonſon, 
Follow'd and pointed at by foo!s and boys, 
But dreaded and proſcri/*d by mon of ſenſe. Roſe, 
In the year 325, as is well known, the A- 
rian doctrines were proſeri/ed and an.ithematized in 


the famous council of Nice, conſiſting of 18 


biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, ex- 
Water land. 
2. To interdict. Not in uſe. 

He ſhall be found, 
And taken or proſcriv'd this happy ground. Pry, 
Some utterly proſcribe the name of chance, as a 


e- | word of impious and profane ſigvification ; and 
indeed if taken by us in that ſente, in which it 
was uſed by the heathen, ſo as to make any thing 
caſual, in reſpect of God himſelf, their exception 
ought zuſtly to be admitted. 


South, 
ProscRYVBER. u. |. from proferite.] One that 


dooms to deſtruction. 


The triumvir and reiter had defcended to us 


in a more hideous form, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of Virgil and Horace. 


Dr yder, 
ProscrtPTION. a. .. [ proſcriptio, Lat.] Doom 


to death or confiſcation. 


You took his voice who ſhould be prich to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſcr iption. Shakeſpeare. 
Scylla's old troops 
Are needy and poor; and have but left t' expect 

From Catiline new bills and new preſc: youu: 
en Jonſon, 


For the title of preſcription or forfeiture, the 


emperor hath been judge and party, and juſticed 


himſelf. Bacon. 
Pos k. u. /. [profe, Fr. preſa, Lat.] Languoge 
not reſtrained to harmonick ſounds or ſet number 
of ſyllables; diſcourſe not metrical. 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Ml, 
The reformation of pr;ſc was owing to Boccace, 
who is the ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, 
though many of his phraſes are become obſolete. 
Dryden. 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 


better than a proſe writer, as his deſcriptions are 


often more diffuſe. Addiſon. 
Preſe men alone for private ends, 

I thought, forſook their ancient friends. Prior, 
I will be ſtill your friend in proſe: 

Eſteem and friendſhip to expreſs, : 

Will not require poetick dreſs. _ 
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PRO 


My hewl and heart thus flowing through my 
gull, 

Verſe dan and Frofe man, term me which you 

wil. Þ; A 
0 T9 "poten v. & | proſequer, 8 
atin. 

1. To perſue; to continue endea ours after any 
thing. 

am belov'd of heauteous Hermi:, 

Why ſhould not I then proſecut- my right 2 S 

I muſt not omit a father's timely care, 

To profecute the means of thy deliverance 
Ey ranſom. Milton's Agonifies. 

That which is morally good is to be defired anc 
” oſ-eutrd ; that which is evil is to be avoided. 7 . 

He proſecuted this purpoſe with ſtrength of ar 
gument and cloſc reatoning, without incoherent 
ſallies. Lac be. 

2. To continue; to carry on. 

The ſame reaſons, which induced you to enter- 
tain this war, will induce you allo to proſecute the 
Jame. II. 

All reſolute to pr -/ecrt- their ire, 

Seeking their own and country's cauſe to free. Dan. 

He infeſted Oxfor:!, which gave them the more; 
rexſon to proſecute the fortifications, Cr enden. 

Wich louder cries 
She praſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryd-n. 

3. To proceed in conſideration or diſquiſition of 
any thing. 

An infinite labour to proſecuts thoſe things, ſo far 
they might be exemplified in religious and civil 
actions. Ilooker. 

4. To perſue by law; to ſuc criminally. 

5. To proſecute differs from to pc: to per- 
Seeute always implies ſome crueliy, malignity or 
anzuttice ; to proſecute, is to proceed by legal mea- 
ſares, either with or without juſt cauie. 

Prostcu'T10N. 3. /. [from proſecute. ] 

1. Perfait; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they 
do not laſt ; they are promiſing in the beginning, 
but they fail, jade, and tire in the proſecution. South. 

Their jealouſy of the Britiſh power, as well as 
their proſecutions of commerce and purſuits of uni- 
verſal monarchy, will fix them in their averſions 
towards us. Addiſon 

2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe, 

Perſons at law may Know, when they are unfit 
to communicate till they have put a ſtop to their 
guilt, and when they are fit for the ſame during 
their proſecution of it. Kettlexwel!. 

Pro's :cuTOR. . f. ¶ from proſecute.] One that 
earries on any thing; a perſuer of any purpoſe; 
one who perſues another by law in a crimina! 
cauſe, 

Pro'sSELYTE. n. ſ. CT; r lite, Fr.] A 
eonvert ; one brougut over to a new opinion. 

He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 

Scar'd from his ſins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſeiyte. Cleav 

Men become profeſlors and combatants for thoſe 
opinions they were never convinced of, nor froſ-- 
Iytcs to. he. 
V'here'er you tread, 

Millions of pro/clytes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts ſtill yon 


70. Granewille 
What numbers of proſc!y;es may we not expect 
Addiſon. 


To Pro'sELYTE, v. a. To convert. A bad 
word. 

Men of this temper cut themſelves off from the 
opportuniiies of proj-lyting others, by averting them 
my their company. Gov. of the Tongue. 

ROSEMINA TION, #. f. | projeminy propeminatus 
Lat.] Propagation by Fats L prof 1 

Touching the impoſſibility of the eternal ſuc- | 
ceſſion of men, animals or vegetables by natural 
propagation or proſemination, the reaſons thereof 
_ be delivered. 1 Hale. 

RoOSOfDTAN. n. ſ. from proſedy.} One killed in 
metre or D J ae 

Some have been ſo bad reſadiant, as from thence 

to derive malum, becauſe'tbat fruit was the urſt 


1 whereto I ſent it. 


PRO 
PROSOPY. ». f [ proſodic, Fr. Se] The 


part of grammar winch teaches the found and 
jua'rtity of iy Uadles, and the meaſures of verſe. 
ProSOrOPOEIA. mt .. | rename ; proſup pe, 
r. Pc.rtonification; figure by whica things 
are made perſons. 
Thete reaſons are urged, and raiſed by the pre- 
fais of nature ſpeaking to her children. Dryd. 
PROSPECT. =. /. { proſpe*us, Lat.] 
1. View of ſomething diſtant. 
Eden and all the coaſt in proſpet lay. Milton. 
The Jews being under the cecouomy of imme- 
diate revelation, might be ſuppoſed to have had 
freer pro/pe# into that heaven, whence their law 
deſcended. Decay of Pictys 
It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul; 
a little burning felt puthes us more powerfully, 
than greater pleaſures in proſpe# allure. Locke. 
2. Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his projp-ct high, 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future he bcholds, 
Thus ſpake. Mrlton's Paradije Loſe. 
3- Series of objects open to the eye. 

There is a very noble prop? from this place: 


on the one ſide lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs 


abroad further than the eye can reach: juſt oppo- 
fite ſtands the green promontory of Surentum, 
and on the other ſide the whole circuit of the bay 
ot Naples. Addiſon. 
4. Object of view. 
Man to himſelf 
Is a large profpe@, rais'd above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts. D-nham. 
Preſeiit, ſad prop: can he ought deſcry, 

By what affects his melancholy eye; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loſt 

In chains of craggy hiils, or lengths of dreary 

coaſt ? Prier, 

g. View delineated; a pictureſque repreſeata- 
ion of a landſcape. 

Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinc- 
ed, that taking nature as he found it ſeldom pro- 
duced beauty; his pictures are a compoſition of 
the various draughts which he has previouſly 
made from various beautiful ſcenes and proſp:tts. 


PRO 
Surer to than proſperity i 

Could have ffur'd us. 5 Mies. 

2. Tothrive; to come forward. 

All things do proſper beſt, when they are ad- 
vanced to the better ; 2 nurſery of ſtocks ought to 
be in a more barren ground, than that whereunto 
you remove them. Bacon. 


The plants, which he had ſet, did thrive and 


Pro *. Cow ty. 
She viſits how they profper'd, bud, and 3 
«10s 


That neat kind of acer, whereof violins 2nd 
muſical inſtruments are made, proſper well in theſb 
parts. Broome s Travels. 
Pos EKA Tv. 5. . C proſperitas, Lat. projperiey 
Fr.] Succets; attainment of wiſhes; good for- 
dune. i 

Proſperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination 
to abuſe the bleffiags of Almighty God, doth prove 
a thing dangerous to the ſouls of men. I K. 
God's juſtice reaps that glory in our calamiti 
which we robbed him of in our proſperity. K. C. 
Pzro'syEROUS. adj, [ peru Lat.] Succeſsful ; 
fortunate. , 
Y quregood advice, which ſtill hath been botlt 

grave 

And proſperous. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 

Either ſtate to bear pro/peraus or adverſe. NMiltor. 
May he find 

A happy pailage, and a proſp'rous wind. Denham. 

Pro's PEROUSLY. adv. Vfcom proſperass.] Suc- 
ceisfully ; fortunately. 

Proſperouſly I have attempted, and N 
Wu bloody paſſage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Ronie. Shak-ſpeare's Coriolames. 
In 1595, was the ſecond invaſion upon the main 

territories of Spain, proſperoufly atchieved by Robert 
earl of Eſſex, in conſort with the earl of Notting- 
ham. Bacon, 


Thoſe, who are profpcrouſly unjuſt, are intitled 


to panegyrick, but virtue is with 
reproaches. Dryder. 

Pro's eEROUSNESS. . . [from proſperow.] 
Proſperity. 


ProsPr'clENCE. . ſ. [from praſpicia, Lat.] The 


Keynoldi. act of looking forward. 


[4 

6. View into futurity : oppoſed to retroſpect, 

To be king, 

Stands not within the proſpect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 

To him who hath a praſpe of the different ſtate 
of perfe& happineſs or miſery, that attends all 
men after this life, the meaſures of good and evil 
are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no rep beyond the grave, the in- 
ference is right ; let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we ſhall die. Locke. 

Againſt himſelf his gratitude maintain'd, 

By favours paſt, not future proſpe&?s gain'd. Smith. 

7. Regard to ſomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, 
that lays deſigus only for a day, without any re- 
þ- to, or proviſion for the remaining part of his 
life? | Till.aſon. 

To Prosre'cT, v. a. ¶ proſpitus, Lat. ] To look 
forward. 

Prospe/cTive, adj. [from proſp:e.] 

t. Viewing at a diſtance. 

2. Acting with foreſight. | 

The French king and king of Sweden are cir- 
cumſpect, induſtrious and proſpective too in this af- 
fair. Child. 

To PROSPER. v. a. [ proſpero, Lat.] To make 
happy; to favour. 

Kind gods, forgive 
M. that, and profpry him. penn Lear. 
All things concur to proſper our deſigu; 

All things to proſper any love but mine. Dryden. 

To Pro'sPER. v. n. [ profperer, Fr.] 

1. To be proſperous ; to be ſucceſsful. 

My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh 
that which I pleaſe, and it ſhall proſper in 9 

4.40. 

This man encreaſed by little and little, and 
things proſpered with lum more and more. 

2 Mac, vid. 8. 


eccaſion of evil, Brown's F. Ae. 29 


Pros TERNA'T1ON. u. . [from proflerm, Lat. 
Dejection; depreſſion ; Fl being caſt — 
act of caſting down. A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence ars 
ſtirred up a fever, watching, and proſter nation of 
ſpirits. Iſemar. 

Pro'sTETHIS. . ,. Cf.] In ſurgery, that 
which fills up what is wanting, as when fiſtulous 


ulcers are filled up with fleſh. Die. 
To PRO'STIT UTE. v. a. Cr, Lat. preſti- 
tuer, Fr.] | 


1. To ſell to wickedneſs; to expoſe to crimes 
for a reward. It is commonly uſed of women 
ſold to whoredom by others of themſelves. 

Do not proſiitute thy daughter, to cauſe her to be 


a whore. « XX. 29. 
Marrying or proftitutt 
Rape or or Sula has Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Who ſhall prevail with them to do that them- 
ſelves which they beg of God, to ſpare his people 
and his heritage, to proſiitute them no more to their 
own ſiniſter deſigns ? Decay of Pity. 

Aſtectiuns, conſecrated to children, huſb 
and parents, are vilely profizuted and thrown away 
upon a hand at loo. Addijun. 

2. To expoſe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit, that ſo excellent and glorious a 
reward, as the goſpel promiſes, ſhould ſtoop down 
like fruit upon a full laden bough, to be plucked 
by evzry idle and wanton hand, that heaven ſhould 
be proſirmuted to ſlothful men. Till tſan. 

þ xo/STITUTE. adj. [ proſtitutus, Lat.] Vicious 
hire; fold to infamy or wickedneſs; ſold to 
whoredom. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack 
By fluth corrupted, by diſorder fed, 

Made bold by want, aud proſtitute for bread, Prier. 

Pro's r1TUTE. . ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A hirelivg ; a mercenary ; one who is to ſet 


to ſale 
2 2 2 A 


PRO 


At open fulſome bawdry they rejoice, 
Baſe pole, thus doſt thou gain thy bread. D.. 
No hireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe. Pope. 
2. { Profiibulam, Lat.] A publick ſtrumpet. 
From every point they come, 
Then dread no dearth of pr :/ſitutes at Rome. Dryd. 

ProSTITU'T1ON. 2. | froflitution, Fr. from 
Preſtituts. 

1. The act of ſetting to ſale; the ſtate of being 
ſet to ſale. 

2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. 

An mifamous woman, having patſed her youth 
in a moſt ſhameleſs ſtate of proſtitution, now gains 
her livelihood by ſeducing others. Add;/on's Sp ct. 

PROSTRA'TE. adj. | profirates, Lat. The ac- 
cent was formerly on the firit ſyllable. Sidrcy and 
Sp:nſ-r ſeem to differ. 

1. Lying at length. 

Once I ſaw with dread oppreſſed 
Her whom I dread; ſo that with proſtrate lying, 
Her length the earth in love's chief cloathing dreſ- 
ſed. Sidney. 
he fore fair Britomart ſhe fell proſrate, Spenſer. 

He heard the weſtern lords would undermine 
His city's wall, and lay his tov-'rs proſtrate, Fal. 

Groveling and pr://rate on von lake of fire. Mi-. 

2. Lying at mercy. 

Look gracious on thy n thrall. Shak:/. 
At tliy Knees lie 

Our profirat: bf mes force't with prayers to trie, 

If any hoſpituble ri2hit, or boone 

Cf other nature, ſuch as have bin wonne 

By Lows of other houſes, thou wilt give. Chap. 

z. Thrown dove in humbleſt adoration. 

The warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but 
the churches were filled, the pavement covered 
with bodies pr ſrt, and waſhed with tears of de- 
vout joy. Hooker. 

Let us to the place 

Repairing where he judg'd us, preffrate fall 

Befure him reverent; and there confeſs 

Humbily our faults, and pardon beg. Milton. 

_ While prop/rt- here in humble grief I he, 

K ind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Pepe. 

To PaOST RATE. v. a, pat, Lat.] This 
wies accented anciently on the firſt ſyllable. 

1. To lay flat; to throw down, 

In the ſtrcets many they flew, and fired divers 
places, pro. two pariſhes almoſt entirely. 

Hoyward. 

A ſtorm that all things doth proſtrate, 

Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 
Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 

Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againſt 
the winds, before they come too fiercely, and in 
a moment pr: t a whole year's labour. Fuchs. 

The drops falling thicker, fatter, and with 
greater force, beating down the fruit from the 

trees, profirating and laying corn growing in the 
fields. | tod. Nat. Hi. 

2. KY p. ofterner, Fr.] To throw down un ado- 
TAtiON. 

Some have profirat'd themſelves an hurdred 

imes in the day, and as often'in the night. Dp. 
- Phos1RA'T10N, 1. f. [ e nation, Fr, from 
Wi e. 
1. The act of falling down in adoration, 
Nor is only a refolved proffratiin unto antiguity, 
a powerful enum unt Knowledge, but anv con- 
dent adherence uno authority. Ve, Hel. Hr. 
The worfhip of the Gods had been Kept up in 
temples, with alturs, images, ſacrifices, hymns 
and profiration , S'ullirg fleet. 
The truths, thev had ſubſcribed to in ſpecula- 
tion, they reverſed by a brutith ſeoſcleſs devotion, 
managed with a greater proftratz:n of reafon that 
of body. South, 
2. Deiettion ; depreſſion. 
A ſadden pr -r at:52 of ſtrength or weakneſs at- 
tends this colick. | 
PaosTv'LF. . . 
building that has only pillars in the front 
Paos ! “LLoOGISs M. z. . {pro and [yh iſm. 
A preGil-giſm is when two or more ſylogiſm- 
are ſo connected together, that the concluſion 0! 
the former is the major or the minor of the fol 
Jowing. | IVaits, 


[ profiyley Fro mor) ©». | A 
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PR O 
ProTa's18. ». ſ. [protaſe, Fr. irg. 


1. A maxim or propoſition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of a co- 
medy or tragedy that explains the argument of 
the piece. Did. 

PrkoTA'TICK, adj. | protatiqur, Fr. mngrawws.) 
Previous. 

There are protatick perſons in the ancients, whom 
they uſe in their plays to hear or give the relation. 

ryden. 

To PROTE'CT. v. a. [| proteFus, Lat. proteger, 
Fr.] To defend; to cover from evil ; to ſhield. 

The king 
Had virtuous uncles to pr ot his grace. 
Leave not the faithful ſide, 
That gave thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and prote?s. 
Alilton. 

Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ſtands, 
Stretching his brawuy arms and leafy hands, 

His ſhade protects the plains. Dryden's Firgit, 

ProTECTION . . | protein, French; from 
protect.) 

1. Defence: ſhelter from evil. 

Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt 

mect 
Both welcome and protein, Shakej. X. Lear. 

If the weak might find pretectia from the 
mighty, they could not with juſtice lament their 
condition. Sui ſt. 

2. A paſſport; exemption from being molelt- 
ed: as, he had 2: protection during the rebellion, 

The law of the empire is my proteron. Activ. 

ProTEcTIVE. adj. [from protee?. | Defenſive ; 
ſheltering. 

The ſtately ſailing ſwan guards his oſier iſle, 
Protective of his young. Thomſon. 

ProTE'CTOR, n. .. | protecteur, French; from 
protee.] 

1. Defender ; ſhelterer ; ſupporter; one who 
ſhields from evil or oppreſſion ; guardian. 

Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall henceforth reſort, 
Futtice to crave, and ſnccour at your court; 

And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, 
But for the world's D off-r ſhall be known. Nulli. 

The king of Spain, who is prozeetor of the com- 
monwealth, received information from the great 
duke. Audi lon . 

2. An officer, who had heretofore the care of 
the kingdom in the king's minority. 

Is it concluded, he ſhall be protector ? 

Alt is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shak-ſprare. 

PaoTr/cTrESS, nf. | protectrice, Fr. from pro- 
ter, | A woman that pre tects. 

All things ſhould be guided by her direction, 
as the ſovereign patronets and prolertrcfs of the en- 


Shaks}. 


terprize. Bacn, 
Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye, 
That ſuppliant to their great prote&rreys fly, Add 


To PROTE'ND. 2. a. | protend?, Lat.] To hold 
out ; to ſtretch forth. 

I ſtood with their protend. d ſpears prepar'd. 

. Dy» yden. 
With his pror-nctec! lance k- makes defence. Dr, 
ProTE/xviTyY. n. f. | protervitas, Lat.] Peeviſh- 

neſs; pctulavce. 

To PROTE'ST. v». n. | pret. ſtor, Lat. protefler, 
Fr.] To give a ſolemn declaration of opinion or 
reſolution. 

Here's the twin brother of thy letter ; but let 
thine inherit fuſt, for, I prozeſ?, mine never {hall 
h Shak: ſpare. 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after 
we had proe”. d and ſpoke the prologue of cur co- 
medy. Shakeſ; *a'e, 

I have long lov'd lier; and 1proteft to you, be- 
ſtowed much on her; followed ber with a dent— 
ing obſervance. SHA. 

He proteſts againſt vour votes, and ſwears 
He'll not be try by enz but his peers. Denhan., 

The conſcience has power to ſapprove and to 
rot ft againit the exo: bitances of the paſlions. 

South, 


«jo 


To PrxoTrisT. v. a. 

1. To prove; to how; to give evidence of. 
Tot uſed. 

any untought youths, that even now 


Votet their fiſt of maubood, Shakeſ. Macbeth. 


PRO 


2. To call as a witneſs. 
Fiercely they oppos'd 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar, 
Prot: fling fate ſupreme. Nil, 

ProTEt'sT. n./. [from the verb.] A ſolemn 
declaration of opinion commonly againſt ſome- 
thing : as, the lords publithed a prote/?. 

PROTESTANT. ad. { from proteft.] Pelonging 
to proteſtants. 

Since the ſpreading of the protecant religion, ſe- 
veral nations are recovered out of their ignorance. 

Addiſon 

Pro'TESTANT, . ſ. ¶ protifient, Fr. from pro- 
teft,] One of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at 
the beginning of the reformation, proteſted againſt 
the erroucs of the church of Rome. 

This is the firſt example of any protefant ſubjes 
that have taken up arms againſt their king a pro- 
teſtant, King Charlies. 

ProTESTA'TION. . /. | proteflation, Fr. from 
Prot ,.] A ſolemn dectiaration of reſolution, fact 
or opinion. 

He maketh prete/ation to them of Corinth, that 
the g»{pel did not by other means prevail -with 
them, than with others the ſ>rae goſpel taught by 
the reſt of the apoſtles. Hater, 

But to your prot: /7ution ; let me hear 
What you profeſs. Shake}. M int. Tale. 

If the lor ds of the council iſſued out any order 
againſt them, ſome nobleman publiſhed a r 
tin againſt it. Car udn. 

I ſmiled at the ſolemn pret-/ati-n of the poet in 
the firſt page, that he believes neither in the fates 
or deſtinies. Addi on. 

ProTE's TER. n. ſ. [from proteſf.] One who 
proteſts; one who utters a ſolemn declaration. 

Did T uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new peter? Shake. Julius Cef. 

What if he were one of the lateſt proteſters 
againſt popery ? and but one among many, that 
ſet about the ſame work? Atterb, 

PROTHO/NOTARY. . /. [ pronotaire, Fr. pro- 
tontarius, Lat.] The head regiſter. 

Saligniacus, the pope's pretbonatory, denies the 
Nubians profefiing of obedience to the biſhop of 
Rome. Brerewood. 

PkoTHoNO'TARISHIP. . ſ. [from prothonctary.] 
The office or dignity of the principal regiſter. 

He had the prothonetari/Þip of the chancery. Car, 

Po TocoL. . . | pratotl, Dutch; protoceley 
Fr. giedi, from T&72 and #234. ] The origi- 
nal copy of any writing. 

An original is ſtiled the protocol, or ſcriptura 
matrix; and if the protacal, which is the root and 
foundation of the inſtrument, does not appear, the 
inſtrument is not valid. HH. 

ProTroOMw\RTYR. . ſ. [wr and (44g. ] The 
firſt martyr. A term applied to St. Stephen. 

PO O LAST. nf. 1 — and Tx5%.] Ori- 
ginal ; thing firſt formed as a copy to be followed 
after wards. | 

The conſumption was the primitive diſeaſe, 
which put a per iod to our protoplaſ's, Adam and 
Eve. Harveys 

Pro'ToTyPE. z. f. | prototype, Fr. newTiruro. ] 
The original of a copy; exemplar; archetype. 

Man is the protetype of all exact ſymmetry. 

M ation. 

The image and prototype were two diſtinct 
things ; 2nd therefore what belonged to the ex- 
emplar could not be attributed to the image. Seil. 

To PROTRA CT. v. a. Leretraas, Lat.) To 
draw out; to delay; to lengthen ; to ſpin to 
length. 

Where can they get victuals to ſupport ſuch a 
multitude, if we da but pretract the war? Alles. 

tle thrives this woman to her ſmock; 

Ee ne'er could he ſo long roa his fpeech. Sh. 

Pao RH r. . . [from the verb.] Tedious 
continuance. e 

Since I did leave the prefence of my love, 
M.my long weary days I have out-worn, 

\nd many nights, that lowly ſeem'd to move 
Their ſad protrad from evening until morn. Spen/, 
PROTRA'CTER» 2. J. | from protract.} 


T. One 


| 


* 8 . 55 


* 
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1. One who draws out any thing too tedious 
length. 

2. A mathematical inſtrument for taking and 
meaſuriag angles. : 

PrxoTraA'cTION. 1. . [from protralt.) The act 
of drawing to length. 

1 hoſe delays 
And long protraction, which he muſt endure, q 
Betrays the opportunity. Dam. 

As to the fabulous rufen of the age of the 
world by the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle 
traditions. H. 

ProTrA'CTIVE, adj. {from 3 Dilato- 
ry; delaying; ſpinning to lengt 

Our works are nought elſe 
But the protra#tive tryals of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men. 

He ſuffered their protratiive arts, 

And ſtrove by mildneſs to reduce their hearts. 
Dryd-n. 

ProTRE/e TICAL. adj. C Hortatory ; 
ſuaſory. 0 

The means uſed are partly didactical and proty-p- 
tical; demonſtrating the truths of the goſpel, and 
then urging the profeſſors to be ſtedfaſt in the 
faith, and beware of infidelity. Vurd on Infide!, 

To Pror RIDE. v. a. | pritruds, Lat.] 1othruit 
forward. f 

When the ſtomach has performed its office up- 
on the food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whoſe 
periitaltick motion it is gently conveyed * 

oc. 

There were not left, upon the ſea's being pro- 
trudid forwards, and conſtrained to fall off from 
certain coaſts by the mud or earth, Which is diſ- 
charged into it by rivers. Ii padiu rd. 

His left arm extended, and fore- finger pretrud. d. 

Garlic. 

To Pxo TRADE. v. 2. To thruſt it ſelf forward. 

If the ſpirits be not merely detained, but pro- 
truds a little, and that motion be confuled, there 
followeth putrefaction. Bacon. 

Pao rA “sR. u. . | protruſu;, Lat.] The act 
of thruſting forward ; thr ſt; puſh. 

To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and with- 
out all prozy/on of parts, were to ex;cct a race 
from Hercules his G Krown's Ful. Fr. 

One can have the idea of ane body moved, whiltt 
others are at reſt ; then the place it ert ed, gives 
us the idea of pute ſpace without tolidity, where- 
into another body may ener, without either reſiſ- 
tance or pr irufion of any thing. Locke. 

PxO1TUREKANCE. . ſ. (rule, Lat.] Some- 
thing ſwelling above the reſt; prominence ; tu- 
moir. 

If ihe world were eternal, dy the continual f II 
and wearing of waters, all the protu4rances of the 
earth Would infinite ages ſince have been levelled, 
and the tuperficcs of the carth rendered plain. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains ſeem but fo many wens and unna- 
tural proetubrr..,ncrs upon the foce of the earth. Mere. 

PrRoTu'BFRANT. adp. | from / rotubi rate.] Swel- 
ling ; prominent. 

One man's eyes are more ut and ſwel- 
ling out, another's more Tunk and depreſſed. Gan, 

1 hovgh the eye ſeems round, in reality the iris 
is protuterart abuye the white, elſe the eye could 
not have admitted a whole hemifphere at one _ 

ay. 

To PROTU'RERATE. v. ». | protubrro, Lat in.] 
To (weil forward; to ſwell out beyond the parts 
adjacent, 

It the navel protuterctes, make a ſmall puncture 
with a lancet through the ſkin, and, the waters 
will be vowed without any danger of a hernia fuc- 
ceeving Sharp Surgery. 

PROUD. «<. [ppuve, or pnut, Saxon. ] 

1. Too much pleated with hin ſelf, 

The provwdft aemirer of his own parts might 
find it uſeful to © nfult with others though of 
anferior capacity, Watts, 

2. Flated ; valuing himſelf: with of before 
the object. 

If thyu beeſt preud, be molt inſtant in praying 


Sb 


| 
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Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 
Does man her ſlave oppreſs, 

Proud of her office to deſtroy, 

Is ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs. Dryden's Horace. 

In vain of pompous chaſtity you're rend, 
Virtue's adultery of che tongue, when loud. Dry. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And provd, like her, of an immortal race. Dr vdr. 

If it were a virtue in a woman to be prov and 
vain in herſelf, we could hardly take better mcans 
to raiſe this paſſion in her, than thoſe that are now 
uſed in their education. Law. 

3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 

The patient in ſpirit is better than the prod in 
ſpirit. E. cluſ 
A foe fo prod will not the weaker ſeek. 3:1. 

Pro«d Sparta with their wheels reſounds. Y.. 

4. Daring ; prefumptuous. 

By his underſtanding he ſmitet h through the 

roud!, Jeb. 

The blood foretold the giant's fall, 

By this prod Palmer's hand. 
The e attempt thou haſt repell'd. 
Lofiy of mein; grand of perſon. 
He like a provid Reed rein o, went haughty on. 
M:/ton . 

6. Grand; lofty ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 

So much is true, that the fard country of Atlan- 
tis, as well as that of Peru, then called Coya, 25 
that of Mexico, then named Tvrambel, were 
mighty and pred Kingdoms in arms, chipping and 
riches. Bocon's New Atlantis. 

Storms of ſtones from the pr «4 temple's height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms ahght. Dry. 

The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtvod. Dryden. 

7. Oſtentatious ; fpecious, grand. 

I better brook the loſs of battle life, 

Than thoſe proud ticies thou haſt won of me. Sha. 

8. Salacious ; eager for the male. 

That camplure begets in men an impatency 
unto venery, obſervation will hardly confirn;, 
and we have found it fail in cocks and lens, 
which was a more favourable tryai than that of 
Scaliger, when he gave it unto a bitch that was 
pred. Brown's Valgar Errours 

9. Pyy de, Sax. is ſwelling. Fungous ; Ex- 
uberant. 

When the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſuffi- 
ciently reſiſt the influx of the liquid, that begets 
a fungus or proud fleſh. Av buthnat on Aliments, 

This eminence is compoſed of little points, called 
fungus or prend fleſh. Sharp's Surgery. 

Prov'biy. adv. | from proud. 

1. Arrogantly ; oftentativuſly ; ina proud man- 
ner. 


D, ayion. 
Milt: *. 


He bears himſelf more proudly 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would. Sha. 
Ancus follows with a fawning air ; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 
Vain infolence. HAAddiſon. 
2. With loftineſs of mein. 
The ſwan 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. 
Milton, 
To Prove. v.a. robe, Lat. prater, Fr. | 
1. to eyince; to ſhew by argument or teſtiraony. 
et the trumpet ſound, 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy henious, manit ſt, aud many treaſons, 
There is my pledge; I'll prove it on thy heart. Sh. 
So both their deeds compar'd this day ſhall 
prove. Miter. 
Smile on me, and I will prove. 
Wonder is ſhorter liv'd than love. Waller. 
If it prove any thing, it can only prove againſt 
our author, that the aſligument of dominion to the 
Eldeſt is not by divine inflitution. Lecke 
In ſpite of Luther's declaration, he will. prove 
the tenet upon him. 
2. To tre; to bring to the teſt. 
Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon prove ? 
Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, which have no power 
to move ? g andys. 


For humility. | Day of A. 


3. To experience, 


Flite rbury E 
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Thy overpraiſing leaves in doubt 

aThe virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt prov'd. Mil. 
4. To endure; to try by ſuffering or encoun- 

ering. 

5 Delay not the preſent, but 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. Shakeſp. Coriclarttie 

Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and 

prove, 
Ihe cruel lancing of the knotty gout > Davies. 

Well 1 deter ved Evadne's ſcorn to prove, 
That to ambition facrific'd my love. Wills 

Let him in arms the power of Turnus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he difdains to love. Dry. 

To Paovk. v. . 

1. To make tryal. 

Chihſgen prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breatt with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another. Bacon. 

The fons prepare 
Meeting like winds broke loofe upon the main, 
| 0 rv. by arms whote fate it was to reign. Dry. 

2. To be found by experience. 

le true, imagination; oh, prove true, 

That 1, dear brother, be now talen for you. Sh, 

All efculent and garden h rbs, fet upon the 
tops of hiils, will prove more mediciual, though 
ais eſculent. Baca. 

3. To ſucceed. 

If the experiment proved not, it might be pre- 
tended, that the beaſts were nut killed in the due 
time. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. 

The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Sideways as on a dying bed, 

And thoſe pearls of dew the wears, 
Prove to he preſaging tears. 

The beauties which adorn'd that age, 
| The ſhining ſubjects of his rage; 
Hoping they ſhould immortal prove, 
Rewarded with ſucceſs in love. Waller. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the 


Milne. 


caſe proves mortal. Arbutbnet, 
Property, you ſee it alter, 

Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer's ſhare, 

Or in a jointure vanith from the heir. Pope. 


Pro'veEaBLE. adj. ¶ from prove.] That may be 
proved. | 
Pro'vEviToR. n. ſ. | proveditore, Italian. 
Prove'portg. } 
procure ſupplies for an army. . 
The Jews, in thote ages, had the office of pro- 
-aare. | Fr tend. 
PoE XTR. n. . | provande,. Dutch ; provence, 
Fr. Dry food for brutes; hay and corn. 
Good provender labuuring horſes would have. 


V 


Tr. 
I do appoint him ſtore of prowender ;; 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Shakeſpeare, 


Many a dutcous and Knee-cruooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender, SH. Othello, 

Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn and hay, 
Gold ready cond appear'd, iuiſtead 
Of paultry prover-r and bread. Sr. Miſeel, 
with hay or other provend.r, 

PRO'VERB. N. . f proverte, Fr. proverbium, Lat.] 
, 1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the 
people; a faw ; an adage. 

The ſum of his whole book of proverbs is an ex- 
hortation- to the ſtudy of tis practick wikdom. 
| Decay of Piet. 

It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it 
is in gettings and gains; for the proverb is true, 
that ight gains make heavy purſes ; for light 
gains come thick, wheres great come but now 
and then, Bacon's Nis. 

The proverb fays of the Genoeſe, that they have 
a {ea without fich, land without trees, and men 
without faith. Addijen. 
2. A ward; aby-word; name or obſcrvation 
commonly received or uttered. * 


Thou baſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a pro- 


was of reproach. % bits 4+ 


One who undertakes to- 


For a fortuight b-fors you kill them, feed them + 
Nortium-i. 


To 
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| 
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To ProſvrtRA, v. a. ¶ From the noun. Not a 


good word, j 

1. To mention in a proverb. 

Am I not ſung and prover'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ſtreet ; do they not ſay, how well 
Are come upon him his deſerts? Milt. Aganiſtes. 

2. To provide with a proverb. 

Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels : 
For 1 am rer d with a grandfire phraſe ; 
I'!l be a candle-holder and look on. Shakeſpeare. 

Prove'aBIAL. adj. | proverbial, Fr. from pro- 
verb, | 

1. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In caſe of exceſſes, I take the German proverbial 
cure, by a hair of the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt 
in the world ; and the beſt, the monks diet, to eat 
till you are ſick, and faſt till you are well again. 

Templ:'s Miſcell.inies. 

0 Reſembling a proverb; ſuitable to a pro- 
verb. | 

This river's head being unknown, and drawn 
to a proverb:ul obſcurity, the opinion became with- 
out bounds: B oꝛun. 

2. Compriſed in a proverb. : 

Moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches are nu- 


merous in this poet, Pope. 
PROVE RBIALLY. adv, | from prov:roial.] In a 
proverb. 


It is provertrally ſaid, ſormicæ ſua bilis incſt, ha- 
det & muſca ſplenem ; whereas theſe parts anato- 
my hath not diſcoyercd in infects. Brown's . Er. 

To PROVIDE. v. a, | provideo, Lat.] 

7. To procure before hand ; to get ready; to 


prepare. 
God will provide himſelf a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. Gen. 


#P:ovide out of all, able men that fear God. 

6 Ex. xvili. 21. 

He happier ſeat provides for us. Milton, 

2. To turniſh ; to ſupply : with F or with be- 
fore the thing provided. 

Part incentive reed h 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 

To make experiments of gold, be prov:d.d of a 
conſervatory of ſnow, a good large vault under 
ground, and a deep well. Bacon's Nat. lift, 

The king forthwith proved-s him F a guard, 

A thoutznd archers daily to attend. Daniel, 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, 
tet ſome better artiſt provide himſelf of a deeper 
canvas, and taking theſe hints, ſet the figure on its 
legs, and finith it. . Dryden. 

He went, 
Vith large expence and with a pompous train 
Proetd d, as to viſit France or Spain. Dryd-n. 

An tarth well provided of all requiſite things 
far 21 habitable world. Furnt's Theory. 

Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well 
prov. ded wwith corn. Arbut bnot on Coins, 
_ When the monaſteries were granted away, the 
pariſhes were left deititute, or very meanly pro- 
f any maintenance for a paſtor. S Mi. 

They were of good birth, and ſuch who, al- 
tonch inheriting good eſtates, yet happened to 
. be well educated, and provided with learning. Swift. 

2. To ſtipulate; to make a conditional limitation. 

3. % ProvinE gui. To take meaſures for 
counteracting or eſcaping any ill. 

Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, po- 
bee gie the inclemency of the weather, and 
cart for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 
trovide og. i th extremities of want, Dryden. 

Fraudulent pra#ices were provid:d ug inf? by laws. 

Arbutbyt. 

r. To PrRovins for. To take care of be fore- 
Fend. 

States, which will continue, are above all things 
to uphold their reverend regard of religion, and 
t r id: f the ſame by all means. Hooker. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
ball all be very well proved. d fer. Shok:ſpeare. 


A provident man provid-s for the future. Kakigh. 
„y arbitrary bounty's undeny'd; * 
1 zive reveriions, aild for hers evide, 


Garth, 


| 
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He will ha 
cannot provide N. Addiſon. 

Prov!or ng. {This is the form of an adver- 

bial exprefliof9 and the French number pour wer 
74e among their conjuctions; it is however the par- 

ticiple of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin, au- 

dies here fieri,] Upon theſe terms; this itipulation 

being made. 

If I come off, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gol are yours; provided I have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. Shake. 

I take your offer, and will live with you ; 
Provid:d that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 

Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to let 
himſelf down below the dignity of a wiſe man. 

L'Eſrange. 

Pro'viIDeENCE. . þ [ providence, Fr. frovideniiu, 
Latin. 

1. Foreſight; timely care; forecaſt; the act of 
providing. i 

The only people, which as by their iuſtice and 
providence give neither cauſe nor hope to their 
neighbours to annoy them, ſo are they not fhirred 
with falſe praiſe to trouble others quiet. Siducy. 

Providence for war is the beſt prevention of it. 

Bacon. 

An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of 
ſuch as move in a high ſphere, on all around ; it 
reaches farther than their own care and providence 


can do. Aiterbury. 
2. The care of God over created beings; divine 
ſuperintendence. 


This appointeth unto them their kinds of work- 
ing, the diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of God's 
own knowiedge, is rightly termed providencs, II 
Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful rot i- 
dence over us, when that food of eternal life, upon 
the utter want whereof our endleſs deſtruction en- 
fueth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a readi- 
neſs ? Hoster. 
Eternal ęroviilence exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make herſelf a way. 
Spenſer. 
Provid-nce is an intellectual knowledge, buth 
foreſecing, caring for, and ordering all things, and 
doth not only behold all paſt, all pre ent, and all 
to come: but is the cauſe of their ſo being, which 
p: efcience is not. Ral:igh, 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. 
Milton. 
Though the providence of God doth ſuffer many 
particular churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe of 
the ſame God wil never permit that all of them 
at once ſhall periſh, Pear vn. 
They could not move me from my {«ttled faith 
in God and his providence, More's Divine Dial gu, 
3. Prudence; fruzality ; reaſonable and mode- 
rate care of expence. 
By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care; 
My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt experce 4 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence, Dryden. 
Pro'vibexT. aj. | providens, Lat.] Forecaſt- 
ing; cautious ; prudent with reſpect to {uturity, 
I faw your brother 
Moſt 6rovidert in peril, bind himſelf 
ro a ſtrong maſt that liv'd upon the ſea, SA, 
We ourfelves account ſuch a man for provider, 
as remembering things paſt, and obſerving things 
preſent, can, by judgment, and comparing the 
one with the otheh provide 2 the future. K:4pgh. 
Firſt cre . 
The parimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In action young, in council old; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 
Brave, Wary, provid int and bold. aller. 
A very proſperous people, fluſhed with great 


Milton. 
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| 


uccelſer, are ſeldom ſo pious, fo humble, ſo juſt, 
or ſo provident, as to perpetuate their happineſs, 
£tterbury. 
PND N. adj. ¶ from providence. | Effects 
d by providence ; referrible to providence. 


{ 


g 
' What a confuſ.on would it bring upon mankind, 


many dependents, whoſe wants he [i 


PRO 


f thoſe, unſatisfied with the providetial diſtribu» 
tion of heats and colds, might take the govern» 
ment into their vn hands? , ftr ange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, and yet they ars 
made arguments of providence, nor are thete 
things lets r,, becauſe regular, Bus net. 

The ſcorch'd earth, were it not for this remark- 
ably providentiz/ contrivance of things, would have 
becn uninhabitable. I odward. 

This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 
Shows the wiſe author's pr ovidertial care. Hſactmore. 

PRovibpe/xTIALLY. «dv, | irom providential.] 
By the care of providence. 

Every animal is providentially directed to the uſe 
of its proper weapons. Ray on the Creation. 

It happened very frovidentially to the honour of 
the chriſtian rel 41on, that it did nut take its riſe 
in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
tune when arts and ſciences were at their height. 

Ada hn. 

Px DEN T LV. ad. {from res ident.] With 
foretight ; with wiſe precaution. 

Nature having detigned water fowl; to fly in the 
air, and live in the water, ſhe provid-rtly makes 
their feathers of ſuch a texture, that they do not 
admit the water. Boyle. 

Proviprer. . . [from provide.] He who pro- 
vides or procures. | 

Here's money for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, ſo foon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provic'-r, Shad (prarc, 

PRU/VINCE. . / | province, French; provinca 

Latin. ] 


by a delegate. 

Thoſe province: theſe arms of mine did conquer, 

: h. 45 /p ares 

Greece, Italy and Sicilly were divided into com- 

monwealths, till ſwallowed up, and made provinces 

by Rome. Temple. 
See them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 

Or infamous for plunder'd er Pope, 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 

I am fit for honour's tougheſt tark ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Otriay, 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this day's province, Marc. 
*T'is thine, whate'er is pleaſant, good or fair; 

All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryden. 
'Tis not the preteor's province to beſtow 

True freedom. Drydin's Perſins, 
The woman's province is to be careful in her 

economy, and chaſte in her affection. Tati. . 
3. A region; a tract. 

Over many a tract 

Of heay'n they march'd, and many a province wide. 

; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Their under ſtandings are cooped up in narrow 

hounds ; fo that they never look abroad into other 

promin-es of the intellectual world. Warts, 
He has Caufed fortified towns and large provinces 
to be reſtored, which had been conquered long 


beforc. Davenants 
| Pkovi'xctal. at. | provincial, Fr. from fro 
win'e. | 


I. Relating to a province ; belonging to a pro- 
ince. F 

The duke dare not more ſtretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own ; 
His ſubje ct am I not, nor here rj. Shakeſp. 

2. Appendant to the principal ——_— 

Sore have dehvered the polity of ſpirits, and 
loft an account even to their provincial dominions. 

Brown. 

z. Not of the mother country; rude 5 unpo- 
liſhed. | 

They build and treat with ſuch magnificence 
That, like th' ambitious monarchs of the age, 
They give the law to our provincial Rage. Dryden, 

A country ſquire having only the provincial ac- 
cent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, 
nor in his power to remedy, muſt marry a caſt 
wench. Fr. 

His mien was aukward; graces he had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone, Harte, 


1 4 le- 


1. A conquered country; a country governed 
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PRO 
4. Pelonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction; 


Rot ecumenical, 

A law made in a provindal ſynod, is properly 
termed a provincial conſtitation. Ayliffe*s Parergon. 

Provi/NCIAL. . J | provincial, Fr. from pro- 
wince, | A ſpiritual governor. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jeſuits in the 
Indies Stilling fleet. 

To Provr'NCIATE. v. a. [from province.] To 
turn to a province. A word not in uſe. 

When there was a deſign to provinctare the whole 
kingdom, Druiua, though offered a canton, would 
not accept of it. Howel's Vocal Fe. 

To Pkovi'NE. v. n. | provigner, Fr.] To lay a 
ſtock or branch of a vine in the g: ound to take root 
for more encreaſe. 

PROVI'SION. . /. C proviſion, Fr. proviſie, Lat. 

1. The act of providing beforehand. 

Kalendar knew, that provi/iimn is the foundation 
of hoſpitality, and thrift the fewel of magnifi- 
cence. Siducy. 

2. Meaſures taken beforehand. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifin, 

To ſhield thee from difaſters of the world. SK 

He preſerved all points of humanity, in taking 
order and making provi/ion fur the relief of ſtrangers 
diſtreſſed. Bacin 

The prudent part is to propoſe remedies for the 
preſent evils, and proviſions againſt future events. 

Templ. 

Religion lays the Hricteſt obligations upon — 
to make the beit hu for their comfortable 
ſubſiſtence in this world, and their ſalvation in the 
next. Tillotſon 

z. Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; ſtuc. 
collected. 

Mendoza advertiſed, that he would valiantly de- 
fend the city, ſo long as he had any proviſion of vie- 
tuals. Knolles 

In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a gicater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their proviſion, Milton. 

David, after he had made ſuch vaſt proviſion of 
materials for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt 
his hands in blo d, was not permitted to lay a ſtone 
in that ſacred pile. South. 

4. Victuals; food; provender. 

He cauſed proviſions to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Proviſions laid in large for man or beaſt. NM. 

Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little 
bag, which the hath alſo taught lim to uſe as a 
ſtore-houſe; for in this having filled his belly, he 
preſerveth the remnant of his proviſion. = Heylyn. 

g. Terms ſettled ; care taken. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate 
Engliſh, but there was no care taken for the re- 
formation of the mere Iriſh, no ordinance, no 
proviſion made for the aboliſhing of their barbarous 
cuſtoms. Davies on Ir. land. 

Prov1's10NAL. adj. | proviſion.l, Fr. from pro- 
viſen.] Temporarily eſtabliſhed ; provided for 
preſent need. 

The commenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natu- 
ral equity, that, in the time of the patroa's reſpite 
gz ven him to. preſent, the church ſhould not be 
without a provi/ional paſtor. Ali. 

PaOVISIHN ALL. adv. er By 
way of proviſion. 

The abbot of St. Martin was born, was bap- 
tized, and declared a man proviFonally, till time 
ſhould ſhow what he would prove, nature had 
moulded him ſo untowardly. Lacke. 

PROFTFSO. a. .. ¶ Latin: as, proviſo rem ita ſe 
babiturum c.] Stipulation ; caution ; proviſional 
condition. 

his proviſo is needful, that the ſheriff may not 
have the like power of life as the marſhal hath. 

Spenſer. 

Some will allow the church no further power, 
than only to exhort, and this but with a proviſo 
too, that it exterds not to ſuch as think them- 
ſelves too wiſe to be adviſed. South. 

He doth deny his priſoners, 

But with priv:/o and exception, 
That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom ſtrait 
His brother-in-law, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


PRO 


1 n. ſ. [ provocatio, Lat. provera- 
tian, Fr. 

1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 

It is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, 
that they may, without any other provocation, make 
war upon Chriſtendom for the propagation of 
their law. Bacen. 

Tempt not my ſwelling rage 
With black reproaches, ſcorn and provocation, Smith. 

2. An appeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every act, whereby the office of 
the judge or his aſſiſtance is aſked; a provocation 
iacluding both a judicial and an e 

' ige. 

3. I know not whether, in the following puſ- 
ſage, it be app-al or i cite ment. 

The like effects may grow in all towards their 
paſtor, and in their paſtor towards every of them, 
berween whom there daily and interchangeably 
pats in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the pre- 
ſence of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly accla- 
mations, exultations, provocations, and petitions. 

Hooker. 

Provocative. . . [from provete.] Any 
thiag which revives a decayed or cloyed apperite. 

There would be no variety of taſtes to ſollicit 
his palate, and occafion exceſs, nor any artificial 
brov cc tiv. to relieve ſatiety. Addiſon. 

Provo'caTIVENESS., 3. . [from provocative. | 
The quality of being provocative. 

To PROVO'KE. v. a. | provequer, Fr. provoco, 
Latin |] 

1. To rouſe; to excite by ſomething offenſive ; 
to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenſe unto 


other Gods. Fer. xliv. 8 
Neither to provote nor dread 
New war provet'd, Milton. 


To wet their courage, and their rage provete. 
D» yd 1 
I neither fear, nor will provete the war. Dryden. 
2. To anger, to enrage: to offend; to incenſe. 
Though often provoked, by the inſolence of ſome 
of the bithops, to a diſlike of their overmuch fer- 
vour, his integrity to the king was without blemiſh. 


Clarendon. 
Such acts 
Of contumacy will pr-vote the higheſt. Million. 
Agamemnon provetes Apollo againſt them, 
whom he was willing to appeaſe afterwards. Pep-. 
z. To cauſe; to promote. 
Drink is a great provoker ; it provetes and un- 
provokes. Shakeſpeare. 
One Petro covered np his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the fever began a little to de- 
cline, gave him cold water to drink till he pro- 
voked ſweat. Arbuthnot. 
4. To challenge. 
He now rede the ſea- gods from the ſhore, 
With envy Triton heard the martial found, 
And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 
Dry. n. 
5. To induce by motive; to move; to incite. 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of 


the exterior earth; for the face of nature hath | 


þ' voked men to think of and obſerve fuch a thing. 
Barnet's Theary. 

To PRovo'kt. v. . 

1. To appeal. A Latiniſm. 

Arius and Pelagius dur{P provote 

To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. 

2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death, but a provoting merit. Shakef, 

The Lord abhorred them, becaute of the pre- 
votivg of his ſors. Deut. XXXIIi. 19. 

If we conſider man in ſuch a loathſome and 
provoking condition, was it not love enough, that 
he was permitted to enjoy a being. Tayler. 

Proyo'x tx. . . [from provete.] 

t. One that raifes anger. 

As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader is 
looked on with a peculiar ſeverity, fo, in this caſe, 
the firſt ęrovater has double portion of the guilt. 
Government of the Tongue. 


Dryden. 


2. Cauſer; promoter. 


* 


* 
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Drink, Sir, is a great provoter of noſepainting, 
ſleep, and urine. Shakeſpeare's Macleth. 

Paovo'£180 LY» adv, [from provet ing. ] In ſuch 
a manner asto raiſe anger. 

When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a hu- 
miliation, to-day invading the poſſeſſious of his 
brethren, ue need no other prapf how hypocri- 
tically and £rovokmngly he confeſſed his pride. 

Deray of Pity. 

PRO/'VOST. . /. ſpna Sax. row, Fr. 

1. Ihe chief of any body: as, the provoſt of a 
college. | 

He had particular intimacy wi:h Dr. Potter, 
prove of Qunecn's college. Fell. 

2, The executiover of an army. 

Kingiton, prove/ marſhal of the king's army, 
was deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his ex- 
ecutions. Hayward. 

Pro'vos rst. . [from provoſt] The office 
of a provoſt. 

C. Fiſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced 
to the prow?/?ſhip of Rome by Tiberius. Haterci/l. 

PRow. =. . [ Freue, Fr. ren, Spanith ; Fra, 
Lat.] The head or forepart of a ſhip. 

The ſea- victory of Veſpaſian was a lady holding 
a palm in her hand, at her foot the prow of a ſhip. 

Peacham on Dr. t. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 
More fierce th' important quarrel to decide. Dry. 

Pow. «dj, Valiant. Spenſer. 

Pkxo'wEss. x. J. | frod-220, Italian; provefſe, Fr.] 
Bravery ; valour ; military gallantry. 

Men of ſuch pre i, as not to Know fear in 
themtelves, and yet to teach it in others that ſhould 
deal with them; for they had often made their 
lives triumph over moſt terrible dangers, never 


fre, Ital. 7 e, Lat. 


diimay ed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 
I hope | 

That your wiſtom will direct my thought, 

Or that your pr-w/s can me yield relief. Spenſer, 


Henry the fiſth, by his prowe/+ conquered all 
France. Shale penre. 
Nor ſhould thy proxe:ſs want praiſe and — 
But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Thoſe are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of grau eminent, 
And great exploits ; bat of true virtue void. Millan. 
Michael! of cæleſtial armies prince; 
And thou in military proweſs next, 
Gabriel ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The vigonr of this arm was never yain, 
And that my wonted Zuse. I retain, 
Witnets the ſe heaps of flaughter on the plain. Dry. 
heſe were the entertainments of the ſofter na- 
tions, that fel} under the virtue and proweſs of the 
two laſt empires. Ten ple. 
Pac/we5T. adj, [the ſuperlative formed from 
prow, adj. ] 
1. Braveſt ; moſt valiant. 
They be two of the prozweff knights on ground, 
And oft approv'd in many a hard aflay, 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel, that may be found, 
Do arm yourſelf agaiaft that day them to confound. - 
Sperf.r. 
2. Brave; valiant. f from proweſs. ] 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, 
His daughter, ſought by many freue knights. Mile. 
To PROWL. v. a. | Of this word the etymolo- 
gy is doubtful; the old dictionaries write proc, 
which the dreamer Caſmbox derives from Tex rig, - 
ready, quick. SAH, a far more judicious ety- 
malogiſt, deduces it from t, a diminutive 
formed by himſelf from pe, to prey, Fr. per- 
haps it may be formed, by accidental corruption, 
from patrol.] To rove over. 
He fh each place, ſtill in new colours deckt, 
Sucking one's ill, another to infect. Sidny. 
To ProwL. v. n. To wander for prey; to prey; 
to plunder. 
The champion robbeth by night, . 
And prow/-th and fi.cheth by daie. ur. 
Nor do they bear fo quietly the loſs of ſome 
parcels confiſcated abroad, as the great detriment 
which they ſuffer by ſome prowling vice-admural ' 
Kaligh, 
2 
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| As when a prowling wolf, | 
Whom hunger drives tc ſeek new haunt for prey. 
. Millan. 
Shall he, who looks erect on heav'n, 

F'er ſtoop to mingle with the prozwl:ng herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore ? T homſon. 

PRO W LER. n. . | from prozl.] One that roves 
about fur prey. 

On churchyards drear, 
The diſappointed proxwlers fall, and dig 
1 he ſhrouded body from the grave. Thomſon. 

PRO'XIMATE. «dj. C, Lat.] Next in 
the ſeries of ratiocination; near and immediate: 
oppoſed to rem and mediate. 

Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to 
ſhew the proximate natural cauſes of it. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe 
it agrees not only to all Kinds of animals, but alſo 
to things inanimate; but animal is the provimet: 
or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to few- 
eſt other things. Watti's Logick 

Pro'xIMATELY. adv. [from proximate. | lmme- 
diately; without intervention. 

The conſideration of our mind, which is incor- 
poreal, and the contemplation of our bodies, 
which have all the characters of excellent contri- 
vance; theſe alone eafily and ran guide us 
to the wiſe author of all things. Bentlry. 

Pro'xIME, adj. | proxinmes, Lat.] Next; imme- 
diate. 

A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, 
and theſe of three terms variouſly joined : the three 
derms are called the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm, 
the three propoſitions the proxime or immediate 
matter of it. Mutis's Logict. 

PRO MIT. n. ſ. | proxi mite, Fr. proximitas, 
from proximus, Lat.] Nearneſs. 

When kingdoms have cuſtomably been carried 
by right of ſucceſſion, according to proximity of 
blood, tha violation of this courſe hath always beer 


dangerous. Hayward. 
If he plead proxtmty of blood, 
That empty title is with eaſe withſtood. Dryden. 


Add the convenience of the ſituation of the eye, 
in reſpect of its proximity to the brain, the ſeat of 


common ſenſe. Kay. 
I can call to my aſſiſtance 
Prior. 


Proximity, mark that ! and diſtance. 

Muſt we fend to ſtab or poiſon all the popith 
priaces, who have any pretended title to our 
crown by the proxinu'y of blood? S,, Mijcrl. 

Pro'xy. . /. | By contraction from procuracy. ] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The ſubſtitution of another; the agency of a 
fubſtitute ; appearance of a repreſentative, 

None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be 
familiar by proxy. South, 

Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy too, 

As Venus once was ſaid to do, 

The painter muſt have ſearch'd the ſkies, 

To match the luſtre of her eyes. Granville, 

3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. 

A wiſe man will commit no bufinefs of im- 
portance to a proxy, where he may do 't himiclt. 

| By F {tr * g 

We muſt not think that we, who act only a 
their proxtes and repreſentatives, may do it for 
them. Retth ww {/ 

Paver. =: . | Pruce is the old name for Fruflia. | 
Pruftian leather. 

Some leathern bucklers uſe 

Of folded hides, and other ſhields of pruce. Drydrn. 

Put. . ſ. [ prude, Fr.] A woman over nice 
and ſcrupulous, and with falfe ailectation. 

The grave rad ſinks downward to a gnome, 


In ſcarch of miſchief, ſtill on earth to roam. Pep. 


Nat one careleſ thought intrudes, 

Leſs modeſt than the ſpeech of predes. wife, 

PaU“UF NCT. . /. | prudence, Fr. predenticc, Lat. | 
Wiſdom applicd to practice. 

Under rad nce is comprehended, that diſcreet, 
apt, ſuiting, and diſpoſing as well of actions as 
words, in their due place, time and manner. Peach. 

Pryd:nct is principally in reference tu action to 
be done, and due means, order, ſcaſon and me- 
D of doing or avt doing. late. 


NU 


If the probabilities on the one hand ſhould 
ſomewhat preponderate the other, yet if there be 
no conſiderable hazard on that fide, which has the 
leaſt probability, and a very great apparent dang*1 
ina miſtake about the other: in this carſc, pruden e 
will oblige a man to do that which may make mot! 
tor his oven ſafety. W:lkin 

PRU/DENT. ad, [ prud-1t, Fr. f1ud ns, Lad.) 

1. Practically wife. | 

The. fimple inherit folty, but the et art 
crowned with knowledge. Pr gw, xiv. 18. 

I have ſcen a ſon of ſeſſe, that is a man of war, 
and /t in matters. 1 Leun. XV i. 18. 

Ihe monarch roſe preventing Il reply, 

Fru ut, left from his reſolution rais'd 

Others among the clitefs might otter, 

2. Foreſecing by natural inſtinct. 

So ſteers the unt crane 
Her annual voyage. 

Prubr'xTIAL, adj. from hu. Eligible 
on principles of prudence. 

He acts upon the fureſt and mott pred: ntiel 
grounds, who, whethcr the principles, which he 
acts upon, prove true or falſe, yet 1ecurcs a happy 
nTue to his actions. Sb, 

Motives are only pru {+77 2/, and not demonftra- 
tive. 71 ben. 

Theſe virtnes, though of excellent nſec, ſome 
proudertial rules it is necetiary to take with them in 
pract ice. s Roe: ri, 

Prauve'xTIALS. . . Maxims of prudence or 
practical wiſdom. 

Many ſtanzas, in portic meaſures, contain rules 
relating to common priderti.cts, as well as to reli- 
gion. Watts. 

PkuUDESTIA'LITY. .. g. [from prodenti d.] Eli- 
gibility on principles of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge the prodens lity 
of affairs, they only gaze upon the vitible Tucceſs, 
and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole pro- 
greſſion. Vr abe. 

Pauve/xT1aLLY. adv. ſ from prudmntial.] Ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence. 

If he acts piouſly, ſoberly, and temperately, he 
acts prudenti.uly and ſafely, South, 

Pxv'vEx T LY. adv. | from prudent. ] Diſcrectly; 
zudiciouſly. 

Theſe laws were ſo prud-»t!y framed, as they are 
found fit for all ſucceeding times. Bacon, 

Such deep defigns of empires does he lay 
Oer them, whote cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; 

And rudy would make them lords at fea, 
ro whom with eaſe he can give laws by land. Dry. 

Prv/ntry. . /. [from prud:.] Overmuch vicety 
in conduct, 

Pxv'p15H. od. [from prude.] Affectedly grave. 

I Know you all expect, from ſeeing me, 

Some formal lecture, ſpoke with prudi/Þ face. 

: Gaorrich, 

To PRUNE. ». a. [of unknown derivation. | 

1. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuperfluities. 

So lop'd and pruncd trees do flouriſh fair. Dav. 
Let us ever extol 

His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 

To pron thofe growing plants, and tend theſe 

flow'rs. Aiilton, 


Milton. 


A 76 N. 


Whar we by day 
Lop overzrown, or proes or prop, or bind, 

One night with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton's Paradiſe I. 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prin”, 
Give us new fules, and ſet our harp in tune. 

WF ali tr. 
You have. no lefs rizht to correët me, than the 
fame hand that raiſed a tree, has to pro” it. 108. 
2. Lo clear from excreticences : to trim. 
His royal bird 
Pranes the immortal wing, and cloys his beck, 


„ 4 i! 6407 
Some fitting on the beach to prune their painted 
breafts. Droytr. 


1 


Many birds prore their feathers ; and crows. 


ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the comfor! 
they receive in the relenting of the air. Bacer 
The muſe, whoſe early voice vou taught to fing, 
Preſciib'd her heights, and gran'd her tender 
wing. Pope. 


PSA 
To Pr. v. „. Todreſs; to priuk. A ludi- 
us word, 
Every ſeribbling man 

Grows a ſop as faſt as e'er he can, 

runes up, aud atks his oracle the glaſs, 

If pink or purple beſt become his face ? Dryden, 

PuUNt. . ſ. | prune, pruncauu, Fr. Frauum, Lat.] 

dried plum. 

In drying of pears and rms in the oven, and 
removing of them, there is a like operation. Þocor, 

Pau'xEL. nf. | prunella.]' An herb. Ainſwe 

PruUxk'iLO, . /, 

1. A kind of ſtuff of which the clergymen's 
gowns are made. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the 
fellow ; 

The reft is all but leather or prune, Pope, 

2. [ Pranill:, Fr.] A kind of plum. Ainſworth, 

PKU'NER. u. . | from ww One that crops 
trees. 

Leſt thy redundant juice 

Should fading leaves, inttead of fruits produce, 
Phe promvy's hand with letting blood muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub rant parts retrench. Dub. 

PauxtrrROUS, adj. | prienum and frro, Lat.] 
Plum bearing. | 

Par'xIxGHook. I . A hook or knife uſed 
- Prv'xIxGkNiFe, I in lopping trees. 

Let thy hand ſupply the proning&rife, 

And crop luxuriant ſtragglers. Dryden, 

No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no prinmnghook 
the vine. Dryden's Virgil, 

The cyder land obſequious ſtill to thrones, 

Her prumingho-&; extended into fwords. Philips, 

Pev/zrexcE.) n./. | from provi, Lat.] An 

Prv/kx:gExCY, } i:ching or a great defire oy ap- 
petite to any thing. Sw-ft. 

Pav'aIEN r. adj. { prorien, Lat.] Itching. Ai. 

Pavcrtcixovs. /. [ rio, Lat.] Tending to 
an itch. 

T PAT. wv. u. [of unknown derivation.] To 
peer narrowly ; to inſpect ofliciouſly, curiouſly, 
or impertinently. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry ſide, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. 
Shut. eure. 
Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, 
To fry into the ſecrets of the ſtate. Shake). 
Weof th' offending fide 

Muſt keep aloof from ſtrit arbitrement ; 

And ſtop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shake/, 

He that pri-th in at her windows, ſhall alſo 
hearken at her doors. Eccliſſ. xiv. 23. 

We have naturally a curioſity to be rig and 
ſearching into forbidden ſecrets. LI range. 

Search well 
Each grove and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſhape, 
Left hid in ſome th' arch hypocrite eſcape. Dry. 
I wak'd, and looking round the bow'r 

Searcly'd ev'ry tree, and fpry'd on ev'ry flow'r, 

If any where by chance I might eſpy 

The rural poet of the melody. Dryden. 

Nor need we with a proirg eye ſurvey 

The diſtant ſkies, to find the milky way. Creech, 

Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, that as men pry 
into them, or obſerve ſome parts more than others, 
they take different hints, and put contrary inter- 
pretations on them. Addiſon. 

All theſe I frankly own without denying ; 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying 7 Add, 

PSALM. n. f. CI lduue, cum, Fr. Jh A 
holv ſow, 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the H do both more briefly con- 
in and more movingly exprefs, by reaſon of that 
po-tical form wherewith they are written. Hoody, 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for 
turning certain of David's ſalas into verſe. 

each 
Thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear viRorious palms, 
Hymas devote and holy / ; 
Singing continually, _ 
* 
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PUB 


In another ale, he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and 
power of God in the creation, Bur net ii Theory. 
She, her daughters, and her maids, mect toge- 
ther at all the hours of prayer in the day, and chant 
alm, and other devotions, and ſpend the reſt of 
their time in ſuch good works, and innocent diver- 


' ons, as render them fit to return to their pſulns 
Law 


and prayers. 5 
PSN LN T. nf. [ Rſaluiſe, Fr. from pſulm.] 
Writer of holy ſongs. 

How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the 
unit, than the Pagans ſcheme in Virgil, where 
one deity is repreſented as raiſing a ſtorm, and an- 
other as laying it? Addiſon. 

Ps AL MOV. v. ſ. [ pſulmodic, Fr. 4amwtia.] The 


act or practice of ſinging holy ſongs, 


Ps al Mo/GRAPHY. . . [ $4; and yawpe.] The 


act of writing pſalm. 
Ps TEA. n. |. | pſautier, Fr. JawFga.] The 
volume of pſalms ; a pſalmbook. 
. PsA'LTERY. . ſ. A kind of harp beaten with 
icks. 
The trumpets, ſacbuts, #//eries, and fifes 
Make the ſun dance. Shak-ſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Priiſe with trumpets, pierce the ſkies, 
Praiſe with harps and pſaltrries, 
The ſweet finger of Ifrael with his pſultrry, 
loudly rciounded the benefits of the Almighty 
Creator. Peacham. 
Nonght ſhall the . and the harp avail, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march for- 


bear, 

And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the — 
rer. 
Ps xv/no. . ſ. [from Jι e.] A prefix, which 
being put before words, ſignifies falſe or counter- 
feit : as, pſrudrpyſle, a counterfeit apoſtle. 

Ps£u/ndoGRhAPHY. . /. Falſe writing. 
I will not purſue the many pſeudographies in uſe, 
but ſhew of how great concern the emphaſis were, 


if rightly uſed. Holder. 
Psrv'poLoGY. nf. [Swain] Falſehood of 
ſpeech. 


It is not according to the ſound rules of ſcudo- 
e, to report of a pious prince, that he neglects 
his devotion, but you may report of a merciful 
prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who did 
not deſerve it. Ar but bnot. 

PauA. interj. An expreſſion of contempt. 

A peeviſh fellow has ſome reaſon for being out 
of humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore diſturbs all with piſhes and pſhews. 

3 

Pri's Ax. . /. ¶ Ptiſmue, Fr. thrown.) A medi- 
cal drink made of barley decucted with raiſins and 
liquorice. 

Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the ptiſan, ſold ; 
When patients choſe to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. 

Garth, 

In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippo- 
crates, were pri/ans and cream of barley. 4 buthme. 

PrWALIs u. nf 1 Fr. he.] Sa- 
ration; effuſion of {pittle. 

PTvy'sMacocus. . N αν and dy.] A me- 
dicine which diſc ſpittle. Di. 

Pusz'RTY. 3. /. | puberts, Fr. pubertas, Latin. ] 
The time of life in which the two ſexes begin firſt 
to be acquainted. ; 

The cauſe of changing the voice at the years of 
puberty ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the 
moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical veſſels, it 
leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the «dilatation of the pipes. B. icon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multi- 
plied exceedingly, before theſe children that eſ- 
caped could come to the age of puberty. Bently. 

Puns'scFNCE. . . [from pubeſco, Lat.] The 
Nate of arriving at puberty. 

Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries ; in the firſt 
is dedentition or falling of teeth, in the ſecond 
fabeſcence. Brown. 

PuUBEt'SCRNT. adj. {from pubeſcent, Lat.] Ar- 
ring at puberty, 


Sandy;" Par. L 


| 


OC UB 


That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a 
punctual truth. Brown. 

Pos LIAN. 1. ſ. [from publics;, Lat.] 

1. A toll gatherer. | . 

As Jeſus fat at meat, many publicans and ſinners 
came and fat down with him. Matth. ix. 10. 

2. A man that keeps a houſe of general enter- 
tainment. In low language. 

PunLica'T10N. . /. | publics, Lat.] 

1. The act of publiſhing ; the act of notifying 
to tae world ; divulgation ; proclamation. 

For the inſtruction of all men to eternal life, it 
is neceſſary that the ſacred and ſaving truth of God 
be openly publiſhed unto them, which open p- 
cation of heavenly myſteries is by an excellency 
termed preaching. Hooker. 

2. Edition; the act of giving a book to the 
public. . 

An imperſe&t copy having been offered to a 
bookſeller, you conſented to the putlication of one 


more correct. Pepe. 
The p«blication of theſe papers was not owing 
to our folly, but that of others. Sev fe. 


OY adj. | public, fubl que, Fr. publicus, 
at. 


1. Relonging to a ſtate or nation; not private. 
By following the law of private reaſon, where 
the law of public ſhould take place, they breed 
diſturbance. Heok-r. 
They have with bitter clamours defaced the 
public ſervice of our church. White. 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 
Born only to be victims of the ſtate ; 
Our hopes, our wiſhes, all our patſions try'd 
For public uſe, the ſlaves of others pride. Gant. 
Have we not able counſellors, hourly watching 
over the pablick weal ? Swift. 
2. Oven ; notorious ; generally known. 
Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing to 
make her a publick example, was minded to put 


her away privily. Matth. 
3- General ; done by many. 
A diſmal univerſal hiis, the ſound 
Milton. 


Of publick ſcorn. 


4 Regarding not private intereſt, but the good 


of the community. 

They were pu{/i-& hearted men, as they paid all 
taxes, ſo they gave up all their time to their coun- 
try's ſervice, without any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations that grew great out of little or no- 
thing, did ſo merely by the pb/ict mindedneſs of 
particular perſons. Seuth. 

A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a 
publick ſpirit, that is with ſuch an excellent temp2r, 
as ſets him looſe from all ſclfiſh views, and makes 
him endeayour towards promoting the common 
good. Atterbary. 
5. Open for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raiſed on 
ſuch as have money to ſpend at taverns and prellick 
houſes. Addiſon. 

Pu'sL1cK. 3. /. [from publicur, Lat. le publique, 
Fr. 

1 The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate 
or nation; the people. 

Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over -· run and 
conquered, where the people are rich, and where, 
for want of good conduct, the publick is poor. Dav. 

The pullict is more diſpoſed to cenſure than to 
praiſe. Addiſon. 

2. view ; general notice. 

Philoſophy ; though it likes not a gaudy drefs, 
yet, when it appears in iet, muſt have ſo 
much complacency, as to be cloathed in the ordi- 
nary faſhion. Locke. 

In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn ; 

In biet ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Cranv. 

In pub/ick "tis they hide 
Where none diftinguiſh. Pope. 

Pv's11cKLv. adv, [from publick.] 

1. In the name of the community. 

This has been ſo ſenſibly known by trading na- 
tions, that great rewards are publickly offered for 
its ſupply. Add:ſon. 

2. Openly ; without concealment, 


PUD 


| Sometimes alſo it may be private, communi. 
cating to the judges ſome things not fit to be pl 
delivered. Bacon 

Pu'sLICKNESs, g. from eld. 

1. State of belonging to the coramunity. 25 

The multitude of partners does detract nothiag 
from each private ſhare, nor does the public kre/s of 
it leſſen propriety in it. Hoyle. 

OI ; ſtate of being generally known or 
public. | 

Pu'sL1cKSyIrITED. ad. | publick and ſpirt.] 
Having regard to the generat advantage above 
private good. . 

'Tis enough to break the neck of all hone ft 
pu poſes, to Kill all generous and prolickſpirited 
motions in the conception. L'Efrrunze, 

Thete were the fu! lickſpirizet men of their age, 
that is, patriots of their own iteret?, Dr yon. 

Another put lickſpirited project, which the com- 
mon enemy could not foreſee, might fet king 
Charles on the throne. _—..7 

It was generous and preblictſpirited in you, to be 
of the Kingdom's fide in this diſpute, by thewing, 
without reſerve, your diſapprobation of Wood's 
deſign. Sevi f.. 

To PU'BLISH. 2. a. [, Fr. public, Lat.] 

1. To diſcover to 1 ; to make generally 
and openly known ; to proclaim ; tv divulge. 

How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come toclearer knowledge, that 
You thus have 22 me? Su-. Wrint.r Tol-. 

His commiſſion from God and his doctrine tend 
to the unpreſling the neceſſity of that reformation, 
which he came to puilifb. Hamme, Fundament 

Suppoſe he ſhould relent, 

And publiſh grace to all. Alien. 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And pes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. Addi). Spec. 

2. To put forth à book into the world. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myſelt 
for the preſent eg it, I ſhould have kept it 
by me. ; Dig 5y. 

Po'n H 1s. R. 1. ſ. [from $45//Þ.] Ao 

1. One WhO makes public or generally known. 

Love of you 

Hath made me pub/i/ber of this pretence. t. 

The apoſtle doth not ſpeak as a pul liſher of 2 
new law, but only as a teacher and monitor cf 
what his lord and maſter had taught before. 

Rettlew, lf. 

The holy lives, the exemplary ſufferings of the 
publ./hers of this religion, and the ſurpaſſing excel - 
lence of that doctrine which they publiſhed. 

Atterbuyy. 

2. One who puts out a book into the worid. 

A collection of poerus appeared, in which the 
publiſher has given me ſome things that did not be- 
long to me. Prix . 

FUCE'LAGE. n. ſ. [French.] A tate of virgi- 
nity. Di. 
Puck. . . [perhaps the ſame with g.] Some 
ſprite among the fairies, common in romances. 

O gentle puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain. Shake/. 

Turn your cloaks, 

Quoth he, for puck is buſy in theſe oaks, 

And this is fairy ground. Corbet, 

Pu'cx RA. L or u. x. f. [ from puck the fairy, 
a fairy's ball.) 

A kind of muſhroom full of duft. , 

To Pr cc EX v. a. from puckthe fairy ; a8 elflocks 
from «ves; or from put, a pocket or hollow. 
To gather into corrugutions ; to contract into folds 
or plications. ; 

I ſaw an hideous fpefre ; his eyes were ſunk 
into his head, his face pale and withered, and bis 
Kin puckcred up in wrinkles. SpeAtater , 

A {igature above the part wounded is perni- 
cious, As it pucters up the inteſtines, and diſorders; 


J:ts ſituation. Shar p 


Pu'ppEtx. a. / [ This is commonly written father, 
See PoTurtr. This is moſt probably derived by 
Mr. Ly: from fac, Iflandick, a rapid motion. ] 


Ver II. N* 25, 3 A 


A tumult , a turbulent and irregul x buſtle, 1 1 
et 
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PUD 
£ Let the great gods, 
That keep this dre.idful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
What a ph. is made about eſſences, and how 
much is all knowledge peſtered by the carcleſs 


uſe of words? Locke. 


To Polo ER. v. n. [from the noun. ] To make 
a tumult; to make a buſtle. 

Mathematiciansſabſtracting their thoughts from 
names, and ſetting beſore their minds the ideas 
themſelycs, have avoided a great part of that per- 
plexity, puddrr ag and confuſion, which has 10 
much hindered knowledge, Locke. 

To Pu'obeR. v. 4. To perplex; to diſturb; to 
confound, 

He that will improve every matter of fact into 
a maxim, will abound in contrary obſeryations, 
that can be of no other ule but to perplex and 
pudder him. i Locke. 

Pu'rmxc. . . ¶ potten, Welſh, an inteſtine ; 
Ecudin, French; fjuding, Swedith. | 

1. A kind of food very variouſly compounded, 
but generally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 

Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar; 

And if Itake Dan Congreve right, 

P:d.{:rg and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 

2. The gut of an animal. 

He'll yield the crow a pudding one of theſe days ; 
the king has kill'd his heart. Shak. H.V. 

As ſure as his guts are made of prddinys. Shak}. 

z. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of 
meal and other ingredients. 

4. A proverbial name for victuals. 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But cat your pudding, flave, and hold your _— 
ri'r. 

Pcu'/ovn1xG-GROSS. nf. ¶ pul rium, Lat.] A plant. 

Pu/prinGPIE. . J. | pudding and pie. | A pud- 
ding with meat baked in it. 

Some cried the covenant, inſtead 

Of puddingpies and gingerbread Hudibras. 

Pu'hDD NG T1ME. mn. . | pudding and time.] 

r. The time of dinner; the time at which pud- 
dung, anciently the firſt diſh, is ſet upon the 
table. 

2. Nick of time; critical minute. 

Mars that ſtill protects the ſtout, 

Tu p <d:/ingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 

Publ k. 2. — putenlus, Latin. Skinner ; 
from pi, dirt, old Bavarian, Junius; hence pool.] 
A ſmall muddy lake; a dirty plath. 

The. Hebrews drink of the wel'-head, the 
Greeks of the ſtream, and the Latins of the 4 * 

all. 


* 


ES Thou didſt drink 

The tale of horſes, and the gilded pud!: 

Which beaſts would cough at. Shak. Ant. and Clio. 
A phyſician cured madmen thus : they were tied 

to a ſtake, and then ſet in a puddle, till brought to 

their. wits. LC Eftr ange. 
Treading where the treacherous pudd4/: lay, 

His heels flew up; and on the graiſy floor 

He ſell, beſmear'd with filth. Dryden Virgil. 
Happy was the man, who was ſent on an er- 

rand to the moſt remote ſtreet, which ke perform- 

ed with the greateſt alacrity, ran through every 

pucidl:, aud took care to return covered with dirt. 

Lddifon's Freebolder. 

To Pu/vDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To mud- 


dy; to foul or pollute with dirt; to mix dirt and | 


water. 
As if I faw my ſun-ſhine in a puddied water, 1 
tried out of nothing but Mopſa. Sidney. 
Some unhatch'd practice 
Hath puddl:d his clear ſpirit; and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. Shak, Orh:1/2, 
His beard they ſing'd off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it, blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the Eair. Sh. 
The nobleſt blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine ; 
For, though derived from the ſame ſource, thy 


current 
Is prdd?'d and defil'd with tyranny. 


D/ y den. 


q 


| 


PUF 
Pv'oÞLy. adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; dirty ;| 


miry. 

Limy, or thick puddy water killeth them. Car. 

Pu'vpock or pes. n. . | for padde or par- 
roct.] A provincial word for a ſmall incloſure. 
; Did. 

Pu'bEN ev. . /. dens, Latin.] Modeſty; 
ſhamefacedneſs. A : 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn, Shak.ſpeare. 

Pu bi“ v. nf. ¶ pudicice, Fr. from put. itia, 
Lat.] Modeſty ; chadity. Dict, 

Poutre'LLow. n. /. A partner. 

This carnal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body; 
And makes her puef.//ow with others moan: Shak, 

Pu'FRILE. adj, | puerile, Fr. puerilis, Latin.) 
Childith ; boyiſh, 

I looked upon the manſion with a veneration 
mixt with a pleaſure, that repreſented her to me 
in thoſe puerile amuſements. Pope. 

PutklVLITY. . , Lee ilite, Fr. from puer ilitas, 
Lat.] Childiſhneſs ; boyiſhneſs. 

A reſerve of puerilily not ſhaken off from ſchool. 

Brown, 

Some men imagining themſelves poſſeſſed with 
a divine fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which 
are only pucrthi tics, Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

Pu'tT. u. ſ. ſurpa] A kind of water fowl. 

Among the firſt tort are coots, ſanderlings and 

oerl. Carew. 

The fiſh have enemies enough ; as otters, the 
cormorant, and the pure, Walton's Anglir. 

PUFF. ». /. [| psf, Dutch, a blaſt which ſwells 
the cheeks. ] 

1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 

In garret vile, he with a warming u 

Regalcs chill fingers. Philips, 
2. A ſmall blaſt of wind. 

The Roſemary, in the days of Henry VII. with 


in water at her ports in ſuch abundance, as that 
ſhe inſtantly ſunk. Raleigh. 
The naked breathleſs body lies, 

To every pf of wind a flave, 

At the beck of every wave, 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, ſtout and wiſe. 
Flatman, 

A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. 

There fierce winds o'er duſky vallies blow, 
Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. Dryd. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 
Expos'd the ſelf-diicover'd infant lay. Dryden. 

3. A fungous ball filled with duſt. 

4. Any thing light and porous: as, puff paſte. 

5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the hair. 

Ainſworth, 

To Porr. v. . [loff.x, Dutch.) 

1. To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 

2. To blow with a quick blaſt. 

Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy South puffing with wind and rain. Sha. 

Diſtinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. 

3- To blow with ſcornfulneſs. 

Some puff at theſe inſtances, as being ſuch as 
were under a different economy of religion, and 
conſequently not directly pertinent to ours, Sowh. 

It is really to defy heaven, to puff 2t damna- 
tion, and bid omnipotence do its worſt. Sauth, 

4. To breathe thick and hard. 

Seldſhown flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation. Shakef. Cortolanus. 

The afs comes back again, puffing and blowing, 

from the chaſe. | L Eftrange, 
A true ſon of the church 

Came puſhing with his greaſy bald-pate choir, 

And tumbling o'er his beads. Dryden. 

5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tu- 
multuous agitation. 

More uncovſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the North, 

And, being anger d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. 


a ſudden puff of wind ſtooped her ſide, and took 


Lr. 


PUF 


Then came brave glory pufing dy 
In ſilks that whittled, who but he? 
He ſcarce allow'd me half an eye. Hcrberts 

6. To fwell with the wind or air. 

A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till 
the detonation be quite ended ; unleſs the x 
matter blow the coal out of the crucible, Bey 

To Pur r. v. a. 

1. To inflate or make ſwell as with wind: it 
has »p intenſive. | 

Have I not heard the ſea, uf d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat ? Shak. 

Let him fall by his own greatneſs, 

And puff him p with glory, till it ſwell 
And break him, Denham's SH,. 

Flattering of others, and boaſting of ourſelves, 
may be referred to lying; the one to pleaſe others, 
and pyf them p with ſelf-conceit ; the other to 
gain more honour than is due to ou ſelves. Ray. 

2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 

I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 
And from his arm t his own brother. Shak. 

Th' unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 
When the South projects a ſtormy day, 

And when the clearing North will pf the clouds 
away. Dryden's Vg, Georgia. 

Why mult the winds all hold their tongue ? 

If they a little breath ſhould raiſe ; 

Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's ſong, 

Or puff d away the monarch's praiſe ? Privr, 

have been endeavouring very buſily to raiſe a 
friendſhip, which the firſt breath of any ill-na- 
tured by-ſtander could . away. Pope, 

7 To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. 

can enjoy her while ſhe's kind, 
But when ſhe dances in the wind, 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
I pF the proſtitute away; 


Dryden. 

4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. 

The attendants at courts engage them in quarrels 
of juriſdiction, being truly paraſiti curiz, in pu 
a court «wp beyond her bounds for their own advan- 
tage. Bacon, 

f To ſwell or elate with pride. 

is looke like a coxcombe up pu fed with 28 
oe 

This army, led by a tender prince, 

Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition p, 9 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event. Shak. Ham]. 

T hink. not of men above that which is written, 

that no one of you be puffed up one againſt another. 
I Cor . iv. 6. 

Your anceſtors, who puff your mind with pride, 

Did not your honone, but their own advance. 


Dryden. 

Who ſtands ſafeſt ; tell me, is it he 
That ſpreads and ſwells in pff d proſperity ? Pop-. 

The Phæacians were ſo puffed «up with their cane 
ſtant felicity,. that they thought nothing impoſſi- 
ble. Broome. 

Pur N. n./. [from puf.] One that puffs. 

Pu“ r rix. nf puſſino, Italian, g.] 

I. A water fou 

Among the firſt ſort, we reckon the dipchick, 
murrs, creyſers, curlews and pe. Car-. 

2. A kind of fiſh. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt. 

Por IX APPLE. a. A ſort of apple. Ai 

Pu rrix ql x. adv. [from puſing. ] 

1. Tumidly ; with ſwelL 

2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 

Pu'ery. adj. [from .] 

1. Windy ; flatulent. 

Emphy ſema is a light pf tumour, eafily yield- 
ing to the preſſure of your fingers, and ariſeth 
again in the inſtant you take them off. Miſenan. 

2. Tumid; turgid. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loſtineſs, runs 
into the ſwelling pafy ſtile, becauſe it looks like 
greatneſs. ry 

PuG. u. J. [prga, Saxon, a girl. Skiazer.]J A 
kind name of a monkey, or any thing tenderly 


8 bake Pc are. 


loved, 
| Upon 
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he little or the much ſhe gave is quietly reſign'd. 


PUL 


Upon fetting him down, and calling him fur, 
IT found him to be her favourite monkey. ual. 

Pu'oG ERED. adj. | perhaps for puctered. ] Crowd» 
ed ; complicated. I never found this word in any 
other paſlage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 
the turkey, and the long excreſcency that hangs 
down over his bill, when he ſwells with pride. 

More again Athr iſm. 

Pu c 14. ixt rj. | corrupted from fe or borrowed 
from the ſound. } A word of contempt. 

Pool. n./. | prgille, Fr.] What is taken up 
between the thumb and two firſt fingers. Dis. 

Take violets, and infuſe a good ug of them in 
a quart of vinegar. acon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Puona'crovs, adj, [ pugnax, Lat.] Inclinable 
to fight ; quarreliome z fighting. 

PC GNS. . /. | from pugnax, Lat.] Quar- 
relſomeneſs; inclination to fight. 

Pu'rtsNe. adi. [t ne, Fr.] It is commonly 
ſpoken and written puny, See Puxv. 

1. Young; younger; later in time. 

Tf he undergo any alteration, it muſt be in 
time, or of a puz/xe date to eternity. Hal Orig. 

2. Inferiour. 

When the place of a chief judge becomes va- 
cant, a puiſne judge, who bath approved himſelf 
deſerving, ſhould be preferred. Vacant Adv. 1% V. 

3- Petty ; inconſiderable ; ſmall, 

A pui/nz tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one 
fide, breaks his Naff like a noble gooſe. Shak. 

Pur'ssANCE. 2. J. ¶ priſlane, Fr. This word 
ſeems to have been pronounced with only two ſyl- 
lables.] Power; ſtrength ; force. 

The chariots were Crawn not by the ſtrength of 
horſes, but by the puiſarce of men. Deftr. of Trey. 

Grandhres, babies and old women ; 

Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and . Shak. 

Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the r and puiſſance of the king. Shake/. 

Our pu 2 ce is our own ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us high deeds. Milton. 

PUT'SSANT. adj, [t, Fr.] Powerful; 
ſtrong; forcible. 

The queen is coming with a puiſſt hoſt, Shak. 

Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv'd ; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack. | Shakeſpeare. 

For piety renown'd and puiſſant deeds, Milton. 

The climate of Syria, the far diſtance from the 
ſtrengtli of Chriſtendom, and the near neighbour- 
hood of thoſe that were moſt puiſſant among the 
Mahometans, ' cauſed that famous enterpriſe, after 
a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

Pur'sSANTLY. adv. | from puiſſunt.| Power- 
fully ; forcibly. 

PUKE. . /. [of uncertain derivation. ] | 

1. Vomit. | 

2. Medicine cauſing vomit. 

To Puk E. v.n. To ſpew ; to vornit. | 

The infant | 
Mewling and pg in the nurſe's arms, Shakeſp. 
Pu'xER. #. /. [from puke. ] Medicine cauſing a 


vomit. 
The puter rue, 
The ſweetner ſaſſafras are added too. Garth. 
Pu'LenniTOUDE. . f, [ pulchritude, Lat.] Beauty; 
grace ; handſomeneſs ; quality oppoſite to defor- 


mity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of ani- 
mals, wherein there is an approved pulcbs itude. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pulcbritude is conveyed by the outward ſenſes; 
unto the ſoul, but a more intellectual faculty is 
that which reliſhes it. Mare. 
Ey their virtuc us kebaviour they compenſate the 
hardneſs of their favour, and by the puiciriiude of 
their ſouls make up what js wanting in the beauty 
of their bodies. South. 
That there is a great pulcbri:uds and comelineſs 


of proportion in the leaves, flowers and fruits of | 


plants, is atteſted by the general verdit of man- 


1 


Kind. Ray on the Cr cation. which was faſtened at the top of my 
1 — 


To PULE, v. . Cine, Fr. 


PUL 


1. To er like a chicken. 

Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or p«krg:; let the muſick likewiſe be 
ſharp and loud. Bacon. 

2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. 

To ſpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomaſs. 


Shake e. 
To have a wretched e fool, * 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer, I'll not wed. Shakeſp. Rom, and Jul. 
Weak puling things unable to ſuſtain 
Their thare of labour, and their bread to gain. Dry. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed 
his legs; and when he began this cuſtom, was 
fulng and tender. Locke. 
This puling whining harlot rules his reaſon, 


And prompts his zeal for Edward's battard _ 
awe. 
Pu/Lrcx. u. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 


PVL cos. adj. ¶ Pali gas, pulx, Lat.] Abound- 
ing with fleas. | Di. 

Pv'L1oL. n. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 

To PULL. v. a. [pullian, Saxon. ] 

1. To draw violently towards one. 

What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, 
the ſame with the other they pull back. Hie. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. 

Gen. Viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried ups ſo that he 
could not pul/ it in again. 1 Aings, Xiii. 4. 
Pull them out like ſheep for the flaughter, and 
prepare them for the d iy of ſlaughter. Fr, Vit. 11. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtopped their 
ears. Zech. 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not ; I therefore have counſelled 
my friends to place all things ſhe gave them fo, as 
ſhe might take them from them, not pul! them. 
Ben Jon ſun ſ Diſcoveries. 
2. To draw forcibly : commonly with « or oF, 
or ſome other pas icle. 

He was not ſo deſirous of wars, as without juſt 
cauſe of his own to pu them upon him. H d. 
A boy came in great hurry to pal of my $. 

Swift. 


3- To pluck ; to gather. 
When bounteous Autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripen'd pear. Dryden. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and 
ſtronger than if let ſtand till the ſeed is ripe. Mori. 
4 To tear; to rend. | 
He hath turned aſide my ways, and pull me in 
pieces; he hath made me deſolate. Lam. iii. 2. 
5. To PuLL down. Toſubvert ; to demoliſh. 
Although it was judged in form of a ſtatute, that 
he ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate confiſ- 
cated, and his houſes pulled down, yet his caſe even 
then had no great blot of ignominy. Bacon. 
In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is 
far eaſier to pull down than build up; for that ſtruc 
tare, which was above ten ſummers a building. 
and that by no mean artiſts, was deſtroyed in a 
moment. HoweP's Vocal For ft. 
When God is ſaid to build or pul/ down, tis not 
to be underſtood of an houſe ; builds and un- 
builds worlds. Burnet. 
6. To PULL down. To degrade. 
He begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud. 
Roſcommon. 
What title has this queen but lawleſs force ? 
And force muſt pull her down. wden. 
They may be afraid to pu/l down miniſters and fa- 
vourites grown formidable. Davenant. 
7. To PLL. To extirpate ; to eradicate. 
What cenſure, doubting thus of innate princi- 
ples, I may deſerve from men, who will be apt 
to call-it pulling up.the old foundations of know - 
ledge, I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf, that the 
way I have perſued, being conformable to truth, 


lays thoſe foundations ſurer. Locks. 
PULL. u. . [fromthe verb.] : 
1, The act of pulling. : + Nj 
1 awaked with a violent u. the ring,” 
Gu!/iver 


2. Conteſt ; 


| 


PUL 


This wreſtling pu// between Corineus and Gog” 
magog is reported to have be allen at Dover. Carews 
3. Pluck ; violence ſuffered. f 
Duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 

That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim ; two pulls A once: 

His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off. Sha vpe e. 
Pu'LLER. n. /. * pull.] One that pulls. 

Shameleſs Warwick, peace ? 

Proud ſetter up and puller down of Kings. Shatſp. 
Pu LLEY. . . | pulain, old Fr.] Poultry, Hail. 
Pu'LLET. nf. put, Fr.] A young hen. 
Brew me a pottle of ſack finely. 

— With eggs, Sir ? | 

— Simple of itfelf; VI no alle fpern in my 

brewage. hib, ſpeare. 

I felt a hard tumour on the right ſide, the big- 
neſs of a pu e egg · in' Surge» v. 

They died not becauſe the pullus would nut feed, 
but becauſe the devil foreſaw their death, he cone 
trived that abſtinence in thern, Brown"; Fd. Err, 

Pu'LLEY. #. . | puibe, Fr.] A fniall wheel 
turning on a pivot, with a furrow on its oufide in 
which a rope runs. 

Nine hundred of the ſtrongeſt men were em- 
ployed to draw up theſe cords by many pulleys fa,. 
tened on the poles, and, in three hours, I was 
raiſed and flung into the engine. Swift. 

Here ii make the pond'rous oak aſcend. G. 

To PU'LLULATE. v. n. [pull Lat. — 
Fr.] To germinate ; to bud. | 

Pu't.MoNARY. adj. | from uli, Lat.] Belong - 
ing to the lungs. | 

Oiten theſe unhappy ſufferers, for want of ſufli- 
cient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal re- 
gimen, drop into a true pubnonar conſumpt ion. 

BH lackwwre. 

The force of the air upon the p artery is 
but ſmall iu reſpect to that of the heart. Arbuthnor. 

Pu”t. MONARYs . .. C pulmonaire, Fr. pia, 
Lat.] The herb lungwort. Linſworth. 

Pu'LMoN1CK. aj. | piu, Lat.] Belonging to 
the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſe of pu/mnritt 
conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs. Harv. 

Cold air, by its immediate contact with the ſur- 
face of the lungs, is capable of producing defluxions 
upon the lungs, ulcerations, and all ſorts of p- 
nick conſurnptions. | 

PULP. * | pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr } 

t. Any ſoft maſs. : 

The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a 
little pu/p of marrow diffuſed. Baten's Nur. II. 

2. The ſoft part of fruit; and part of fruit dil- 
tinct from the ſeeds and rind. 1 

The ſavoury puip they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thurſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtreams 


Milton. | 


Beſides this uſe of the pup or pericarpium for 
the guard of rhe ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a ſecondary 


intenſion for the ſuſtenance of man and other ani- 
mals. Ray, © 


The grub 
Oft unobſery'd invades the vital core, 
Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 
Ealarges hourly, preying on the 
Ceaſeleſs. 4 . pp 


Pie. 

Pu“LyIT. 3. f. | pulpitum, Lat. pp, pupitre, 
French. ] 2 
1. A place raiſed. en high, where a ſpeaker 


Produce his body to the market-place, 

And in the hi, as becomes a friend, : 
Speak in the order of tis funeral. S Jul. Cf. 

2. The higher deſk in the church where the ſer- 
mon is pronounced; 4iſtinet from the lower deſk 
where prayers are read. 

We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice 
rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 
again the art, any more ghan the impietics of the 
p#/pit in the late rebellion. Drydia. 

Sir Roger has given a handſome p12 cloth, an 
railed in the communion table. <4 tj» et 

Biſhops were not wont to preach out of the 2 
ö A- 


n their. ſacred ſatyr leamn'd to ſpare, * 


* vice admitty to find a flatt'rer there. 
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FUL. 
Pros. adj. | from pulp.] Soft ; pappy. 
The redſtreak's p/pous fruit 
With gold irradicte, and vermilion ſhines. Ph:/ips. 
Pult vous x Ess. 1. ſ. [from uf. The qua- 
lity of being pulpous. 
Pe vy, . [from p.] Soft; pappy- 
In the wilt and plumbs is athick p/py cover- | 
ing, then a hard thell, within which is the ſeed. 
; : Ry on the: Creation. 
Puyreficiion deſtroys the ſpecitick difference oy 
ore vegetabic from another, converting them into 
i fubltayce of an enim nature, =Arouthne:. 
Pr i.5 af fre v, u. x . 4 112 > Fr. Fulſitio, from 
„ Lat.] The act of bearing or moving wil: 
rex ite againit any tl: oppoſing, 
Tt c1;4:nal of rhe left vet: was thus contrived, 
tu avoid the ua au of the treat artery. Brow: 
Theſe commotions of the mind and body opprefts 
the heart, whereby it is choated and obſtructed in 
ite Po l/acton Pe wry. 
Pr LST ok. n. . from pv, Lat.] A ſtriker; 
A Z2QET, 


Pris. . f. C, Lat.] 


1. The motion of an artery 25 the blood is driven 


through it by tne leait, and as it is perceived by 


the touch. 8 furniſh'd with bright beauty's arms, 


Pulſe is thus accounted for: when the left ventri- 
cle of the heart contracts, and throws its blood into 
the great artery, the blood in the aitery is not only 
thrutt forward towards the extremities, but the 
ciiannel of the artery is likewiſe dilated ; when 
the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of the 
artery ceaſes; that is, when the left ventricle 
ceaſes to contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the ar- 
tery, by their natural elaſticity, return again to 
their former ſtate, and contract the channel of the 
artery, till it is again dilated by the diaſtole of the 
heart; this diaſtole of the artery is called its pulſe, 
and the time the ſpiral fibres are returning to their 
natural Nate, is the diſtance between two pulſe: : 

this p«/ſc is in all the arterics of the body at the ſame 
time: an high pu/{ is either vehement or ſtrong, 
but if the dilation of the artery does not riſe to its 
uſual hcight, it is called a low or weak pus; but 
if between its dilations there paſſes more time than 
nſaal, it is called a flow pulſe : again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than uſual from any cauſe 
whatſoever, it is called an hard pulſe ; but if by any 
cette cauſe they are ſofter, then it is called a 
1ſt p ./fe. Quincy. 

Think yon, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? Shokeſ 

The protperity of the neighbour Kingdoms is 
rot inferior to that of this, which, according to 
the pulſe of fates, is a great diminution of their 
Bealth. Clarendon. 

My body is from all diſeaſes free; 

My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat. Dryden. 

If one drep of blood remain in the heart at 
every pulſe, thoſe, in many pulſes, will grow to a 
conſiderable maſs. As butbnot. 

2. Oſcillation ; vibration; alternate expanſion 
and contraction; alternate approach and receſſion. 

The vibrations or puſs of this medium, that they 
mary caute the alteraue fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion 
2nd eaſy reftexion, muſt be ſwifter than light, and 

V conſæquence above ſeven hundred thouſand times 
ſReiſter than ſounds. Newton, 

z. To fel n PULSE. To try or know one's 
mind zrtiu!ly. 

4. From all.] Leguminous plants. Plants not 
rear ed but poll Or plucked, 

With Elijah 1:2 partook, 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his pulſe. Milton, 

Mortals trom your fellows blood abſtain | 
Wriile corn and pulſe by nature are beſtow d. Dry. 

Tarts are as ad antageous to land as other pulſes. 

Mo: timer. 

To PuLss. v. n. [foom the noun.} To beat as 

the pulſe. 

The bert, when ſeparated wholly from the 

body in ſome animals, continues ftiil to puiſe for a 
conſiderable time. Ray. 


Pu't.510%. u. f. {from pulſas, Lat.] The act of | luge, which is pumprd up and emptied. Bene. 
dr ing or of forcing forward: in oppoſition to 


ſuction or traction. | 


PUM 


Admit it might uſe the motion of pu}ſcn, yet it 
could never that of attraction. More Div. Dial. 

By attraction we do not here underſtand what is 
improperly called ſo, in the operations of drawing. 
ſucking and pumping, which is really pulficn and 
truſion. . Bently. 

Pu'LvERABLE. adj. [ from pulverii, Lat.] Foſ- 
ſible to be reduced to duſt. 

In making the fivit ink, I could by filtration 
ſeparate a pretty ſtore of a black pulvcrable ſub- 
ſtance that remained in the fire. Boyle on Colours. 

FuLvEkI7A'T10N. n. ſ. | from pulverize.] Ihe 
act of powdering ; reduction to duſt or powder. 

To PU'/LVERIZE. v. a. | from prfvoris, Lit. 
pretveriſ.r, Fr.] To reduce to powder; to reduce 
to duſt, 

It tue experiment be carefully made, the whole 
mixture will ſhoot into fine cryitals, that ſeem to 
be of an uniform ſubſtance, and are conſiſtent 
enough to be even brittle, and to endure to be pul- 
vis. and ſifted. Boyle. 

Putvs/&ULENCE, . ſ. ul crul tia, Latin. 
Duſtin ec; abundance of duſt. 

Fu“LviL. 2. . L illum, Lat.] Sweet ſcents. 

The toilette, nurtery of charms, 


le patch, the powder-box, p:4r'1/, perfumes. G.:y. 
tc Pu'Lvit. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſprin- 
kle with perfumes in powder. 

Hire you putvi/lit the coachman and poſtilion, 
that they may not {tink of the ſtable? Congreve. 

Pulmice. . . [ Puime x, punacis, Lat.] 

The pumrice is evidently a flag or cinder of ſome 
foſſil, originally bearing another form, reduced to 
this ſtate by fire: it is a lax and ſpongy matter 
full of little pores and cavities : of a pale, whitiſh, 
grey colour: the price is found particularly about 
the burning mountains. Hill Mat. Med. 

So long I thot, that all was ſpent, 

Though punace ftones I haſtily hent, 

And threw ; but nought availed. Spenſer. 

Etna and Veſuvius, which conſiſt upon ſulphur, 
ſhoct forth ſmoke, aſhes and punice, but no Water. 
| Bacon. 

Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 
And through the pores of the warm pumice ſweat. 
Add. ſon. 

Po'st ur L. . ſ. See PoMMEL. 

PUMP. „. /. | pompe, Dutch and French. ] 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up from 
wells: its operation is performed by the preſſure 
of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unleſs 
you pour a little water into it firſt. More. 

In the framing that great ſhip built by Hiero, 
Athenzus mentions this inſtrument as being in- 
ſtead of a p, by the help of which one man 
might eaſily drain out the water, though very deep. 

 Wilkins's Daedalus. 

Pumps may be made ſingle with a common punp 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for 
two. Mortimer. 

2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 

Get good ſtrings to your beads, new ribbons to 
your pumps. e, wee, Mid um. Night's Dream. 

Follow me this jeſt, now, till thou haſt worn 
out thy pump, that when the fingle fole of it is 
worn, the jeſt may remain ſingular. Shakeſpeare, 

Thalia's ivy ſhews her prerogative over comical 
poeſy; her maſk, mantle and pwmps are ornaments 
belonging to the ſtage. Þeacham. 

The water and ſweat 
Spliſh ſplaſh in their ph.. BSxift's Miſcel. 


pump; to throw out water by a pump. 
Tae folly of him, who pumps very laboriouſly 
in a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the leak. Dec. of Li. 
To Pu up. v. a. 
1. To raiſe or throw out as by means of a pump. 
Nut finding ſufficient room, it breaks a veſſel to 
force its paſſage, and ruſhing through a larger 
chaſm, overflows the cavities about it with a de- 


2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatoxics, 
fo as to draw out any ſecrets or concealmeuts, 


To Pur. v. . | pompen, Dutch.] To work a 


our; a nice point of exactneſs. | rer 


PUN 


The one's the learued knight, ſeck out, 

And un them what they come about. 

Aſk hum what paſſes 

Amongſt his brethren, he'li hide nothing from 
you ; 

But pump not me for politicks. Otway's Ven. Preſ. 

Pu'myER, n. . | from pump.] The perſon or the 
inſtrument that pumps. 

The flame laſted abuut two minutes, from the 
time the puer began to draw out air. Hoyle, 

Pu/My1oN,. . f. U.] A plant. Miller. 

We'll uſe this groſs watry pumpion, and teach 
him to know turtles from jays. Sh. kr ſpeare, 

Pu x. . /. ¶ I know not whence this word is to 
be deduced; to pun, is to grind or beat with a - 
4%, can pun mean an empty ſound, like that of a 
mortar beaten, as, c/znch, the old word for prin 
teems ouly a corruption of clint? } An equivocati- 
on; a quibble; an expreſſion where a word has 
at once difterent meanings. 

It i5 not the word, but the figure that appears on 
the medal : cuniculus may ſtand for a rabbit or a 
mine, but the picture of a rabbit is not the pic- 
ture of a mine: a pun can be no more engraven, 
than it can be tranſlated, Addiſon. 

But fill their purſe, our poet's work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pur. Pope. 

To Pu x. v. n. | from the noun.] To quibble ; 
to uſe the ſame word at once in dixzerent ſenſes, 

1he hand and head were never loft, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who pur'd in proſe. Dry. 

You would be a better man, if you could pun 
like Sir Triſtram. Th. 

To PUNCH. v. a. | poingomncr, Fr.] To bore or 
perforate by driving a ſharp inſtrument. 

When I was mortal, my anointed body 

By thee was punched full ot deadly holes. Shak. ſ. 

By reaſon of its conſtitution it continued open, 
as 1 have ſeen a hole punched in leather. I iſeman. 


pronched in it at the forge, you muſt then make a 
itesl punch, and harden the point of it without 
tempering. *' Moxen, 

The fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube 
of her womb, punch and perforate the ſkin of the 
eruca, and caft her eggs into her body. Ry, 

PUNCH. n. /. | from the verb.] 

1. A pointed inſtrument, which, driven by a 
blow, perforates bodies: it is often uſed of an in- 
ſtrument which being hollow cuts out a piece. 

The ſhank of a key the punch cannot ſtrike, 
becauſe the ſhank is not forged with ſubſtance 
ſufficient ; but the drill cuts a true round hole. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with water, 
ſugar, and the juice of lemons; and formerly 
with ſpice, 

Punch is an Indian word expreſſing the number 
of ingredients. Fryer's Travels. 

The Welt India dry gripes are occaſioned by 
lime juice in punch. Artvuthnot un Aliments, 

No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 
and confequently it is againſt all the rules of hie- 
roglyph to atlign thoſe animals as patrons of punch. 

Swift, 

3. [ Puncin:lh, Italian. ] The buifoon or Woes. 
of the puppet- ſnow. | 

Of rareeſhows he ſung, and prxch's fents. Gay, 

4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and well knit, 
having a ſhort back and thin ſhoulders, with a 
broad neck, and well lined with fleſh. Far. Dic. 

5. | Familio ob+fus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, 
a ſhort fat fellow. 3 

Po xenEON. A. f. | poingon, Fr.] 

1. An inſtrument driven ſo as to make a hole 
or impreſſtvon. 

He granted liberty of coining to certain cities 
and abbies, allowing them one {taple and two pun- 
cheons at a rate. | Camden. 

2. A. meaſure of liquids. 

Pu/NCHER. n. þ (from punch.] An inſtrument 
that makes an impreſſion or hole. 

In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not in- 
ciſors or cutters, but thick puncbers, Grew's Muſe 

PUNCTVFLIO. . ſ. A ſmall nicety of bdetavi- 


If 


* 


Hudibrat. 


Your work will ſometimes require to have holes 


tuat city and kingdom. 


PUN 

If their cauſe is bad, they uſe delays to tire ont 
their adverſaries they feign pleas to gain time for 
themſelves, and infiſt on punizilizs in his proceed- 
ings. e ell. 

Common people are much aſtoniſhed, when 
they hear of thoſe ſolemn conteſts which are made 
among the great, upon the punctilios of a publick 
ceremony. Addiſon. 

Puncbilis is out of doors, the moment a daughter 
clandeſtinely quits her father's houſe. Clariſſa. 

PuxcTrLious. adj. [from puncfilis.] Nice; 
exact; puactual to ſuperſtition. 

Some depend on a per/#ifi,n; obſervance of divine 
Lows, which they hope will attone for the habitual 
traonſgreſſion of the reſt. Rogers Sermons. 

PuxcTYL.io0uSNESS. . ſ. [from pundtilious.} 
Nicety ; exactneſs of behaviour. 

Pu'xcTo. n./. { punto Spaniſh. ] 

1. Nice point of ceremony. 

The final conqueſt of Granada from the Moors, 
king Ferdinando diſplayed in his letters, with all 
the particularities and religious ps and cere- 
monies that were obſerved in the reception of 
ÞPacnns Henry VII. 

2. The point in fencing. 

Vat be all you come for ? 

— To ſee thee here, to fee thee there, to ſve thee 

ſs thy par 79. Mat. ſ. Merry Il inves of Windſor. 

PU/NCTUAL. adj. | prndtue!, Tr.] 

1. Compriſed in a point; conſiſting in a point. 

This earth a ſpot, 2 grain, 
An atom with the firmament compar'd, 
And all her number'd ſtars, that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenſible; for ſuch 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punFual ſpot, Mit, 

2. Exact; nice; punctilious. 

A gentleman pun ual of his word, when he had 
heard that two had agreed upon a meeting, and 
the one neglected his hour, would ſay of him, he 
is a young man then. Bacon. 

This miſtake to avoid, we muſt obſerve the 
punual differences of time, and fo diſtinguiſh 
thereof, as not to confound or loſe the one in the 
other. Brown's Pulzar Frrours. 

That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted 
a prnfucl truth. _ Brown, 

He was pundual and juſt in all his dealings. 

Atterbury. 

The correſpondence of the death and ſufferings 
of our lord is ſo punial and exact, that they ſeem 
rather like a hiſtory of events paſt, than a pro- 
phecy of ſuch as were to come. Rogers. 

Pu xc rtv. . ſ. [from punual.] Nicety ; 
ſcrupulous exactneſs. 

For the encouragement of thoſe that hereafter 
ſhould ſerve other princes with that punuality as 
Sophronio had done, he commanded him to offer 
him a blank, wherein he might fet down his own 
conditions. HowePs Vocal Foreft. 

His memory was ſerviceable, hut not officious ; 
Faithful to things and buſineſs, but unwillngly re- 
taining the contexture and punctualities of the 
words. 6: 85 Fell. 

Though ſome of theſe punAualities did not fo 
much conduce to preſerve the text, yet all of 
them ſhew, the infinite care which was taken, 
that there might be no miſtake in a ſingle letter. 

n 8 Gre, Coſmol. 

Pu/xeTVvALEY. adv. [from punctual.] Nicely ; 
exactly; ferupulouſly. — 

There were no uſe at all for war or law, if 
every man had prudence to conceive how much 
of right were due both to and from himſelf, and 
were withal ſo pwnivally juſt as to perform what 
he knew requiſite, and to reſt contented with his 
own.  R2hiigh's Eſſays. 

Concerning the. heavenly bodies, there is ſo 
much exactneſs in their motion, that they p 
ally come ty the ſame periods to the hundreth part 
of a minute. BN 

I. freely bring what Maſes hath related to the 
teſt, comparing it with things as now they ſtand ; 
and finding his account to be funtually true, 1 


Ray on the Creation. | 


PUN 

Pu'xeTCALNESS. nf. [from punctual.] Exact. 
neſs ; nicety. 

The moſt literal tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in 
the moſt natural ſiguification of the words, is ge- 
nerally the beſt ; and the ſame punualnſi which 
debaſeth other writings, preſerveth the ſpirit and 
majeſty of the ſacred text. Felton. 
PuxcTvua'TION. n. . | punctum, Lat.] The act 
or method of pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced 
to it by any change in the words or PC 

Addiſon. 
Pu'xCTURE. . . | unf Lat.] A ſmall prick ; 
a hole made with a very ſharp point. 

With tbe loadſtone of Laurentius Guaſcus, what- 
ſoever needles or bodies were touched, the wounds 
and un made thereby were never felt. Brown. 
Neryes may be wounded by ſciſſion or pur Pure : 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coverable; bnt when pricked by a ſharp-pointed 
weapon, which kind of wound is called a fur, 
they are much to be regarded. j iſeman. 

To Pu'SCTULATE. v. z. [ u Latin.] To 
mark with ſmall ſpots. 

The ſtuds have their ſurface pu d, as if ſet 
all over with other ſtuds infinitely leſſer. Macu. 
Pu'xbLE. u. f. [mulicr pumila & as ſa, Lat.] Al 
ſhort and fat woman. Anſwerth, 
Pu'Sxcan. n. 1. [ pa gurut, Lat.) A fiſh. Am/2y. 
Pe“ N ERC. . J. [from ung ne. 
1. Power of pricking. 
Any ſubſtance, which by its gungency can wound 
the worms, will kill them, as ſteel and hartſhorn. 
Arbutinot. 
2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. 
3- Power to pierce the mind. 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work 
is as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking 
it, as the authority of commands, the perſuaſive- 
neſs of promiſes, prngency of menaces, or proſpect 
of miſchiefs upon neglect can be. Hammond. 
4. Acrimoniouſneſs ; keenneſs. 
When he hath conſidered the force and pungency 
of theſe expreſſions applied to the fathers of that 
Nicene ſynod by the weſtern biſhops, he may abate 
his rage towards me. Stilliag. fleet. 

PU/NGENT. adj. Cg, Lat.] 

1. Pricking. 

Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes dire to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. Pope. 

2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. 

Do not the ſharp and pungent taſtes of acids ariſe 
from the ſtrong attraction, whereby the acid par- 
ticles ruſh upon, and agitate the particles of the 
tongue ? Newton's Optic ts. 

3. Piercing; ſharp. 

Thou can'ſt ſet him on the rack, 
Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, - 
With pungent pains on ev'ry fide z 
So Regulus in torments dy d. Swift's Miſcel, 

4. Acrimonious ; biting. 

The latter happening not only upon the pungent 
exigencies of preſent or impending judgments, 
but in the common ſervice of the church. Fell. 

It conſiſts chiefly of a ſharp and pg nt manner 
of ſpeech but partly in a facetious way of jeſting. 

b. 4 Dryden. 

Po x ic E. . f. [eim x, * A wallouſe; a 
bugs. udibras. Ainſworth. 
Puxrcrovs. adj. [ finiceus, Lat.] Purple. Di. 

Pu“ x ix Ess. 2. ſ. { from pn.] Pettineſs; ſmall- 
neſs. 

To PUNNISH. v. a. [ punie, Lat.] 
1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties or death 
for ſome crime. 

Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
Are puniſhed with.. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

If you will not hearken, I will gui you ſeven 

times more for.yoor ns, v. XXV1 18. 

ö A greater pow'r 

Now rul'd him, uni in the ſhape he ſinn' d. Mil. 
Wilt he draw ont, 

For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 


rn. 


PUN 
* 2, To revenge a fault with pain or death, 
I will x= your offences with the rod, aud 

fin with ſcourges. ib. 
Pu'xNISHABLE. adj. puniſſab l, Fr. from puniſh. ] 
Worthy of puniſhment; capable of — 3 
© Thett is naturally puriſbal li, but the kind of pu- 
niſhment is poſitive, and ſuch lawful, as men ſhall 
think with diſcretion corfrenient to appoint. Hook. 


ſhew no will; and where no will is, there is no 
fin ; and only that which ſinneth, is ſubje& to pu- 
niſhment ; which way ſhould any ſuch creature be 
* by the law of God ? Hook r. 
heir bribery is leſs . when bribery 
opened the door by which they entered. Taylor. 
Pu'xN1SHABLENSSS. 2. ſ. [from puniſhable.) The 
quality of deſerving or admating puniſhment. 
Pu'si5netx. =. |. [from paniſh.] One who in- 
flicts pains for a crime. 
Thus knows my punihey ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. Al. 
Pu'vtSHMEST. =. ſ. | punifſemer', Fr.) Any in- 
fliction or pain impoſed ia vengeance of a crime. 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thouſand forts of provi/bment, 
The curſed creatures do eternally torment. Spe» ce. 
Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign pun!/Þrent. Shakc/p.” 
Thou, through the judgement of God, ſhalt re- 
ceive juſt puh et for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 
Is not deſtruction to the wicked? and a ſtrange” 
puniſhment to the workers of iniquity 2 Fob xxxi. 3. 
He that doubts, whether or no he ſhould honour 
his parents, wants not reaſon, but puniſbment. Holyd.” 
Had Ia hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puni/bments thoſe crimes have met. Dr. 
Becauſe that which is neceſſary to beget cer- 
tainty in the mind, namely, impartial confidera-- 
tion, is in a man's power, therefore the belief or 
diſbelief of thoſe things is a proper ſubject for re- 
wards and pu iſhments. Wilkins. 
The rewards and punifÞments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the enforce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to deter- 
mine the chorce, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain 


this life can ſhew. Ln ke. + 
PN “T tox. u. f. | punition, Fr. punitio, Latin. 
Puniſhment. | a . 


Pv'x1TIvE, di. [from punio, Lat.] Awarding” 
or inflicting puniſhment. 
Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whe- 
ther by God or men, nor any punitive law enacted ' 
by either againſt its rolling down the hill. Hamm. 
Pu'xir ory. ach. | from purio, Lat.] Puniſhirg; - 
tending to puniſhment, 
Poux K. 3. ( A whore; a common proſtitute ;; 
a ſtrumpet. . 
She may be a unt; for many of thervare nei-- 
ther maid, widow, nor wife. Shakef. Meaf. fer M. 
And made them fight, hke mad or drenk, 
For dame religion as for punt. Hhed#r as. 
Near thefe a nurſery erects its head, 
Where un$edg'd actors learn; to laugh and cry, 
V here infant punts their tender voices try. Dryd-n. 
Poss TIN. . /. ſ from pr. ] A quibbler; a 
low wit who enden durs at reputation by double 
meaning. 

His mother was couſin. to Mr. Swan, gameſter: 
and punſter of London. Artuthn't and Pope. 
7 PuxT. v. n. To play at baſſet andombre. 

One is for ſetting up an afſembly for batſet, 
where none ſhall be admitted to punt, that have not 
taken · the oaths. Aad i ſen. 

When a duke to Janſen punts at White's, 

Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 
Satan himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. - Pope; 
| PU/NY. ai. purs xd, Fr. 

1. Young. 

2. Inferior; petty ; of an under rate.” 

Is not the King's name forty thouſaud names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny fulſect ſtrikes 

At thy great glory- 
Know me not, 
Lea that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with tones, 


Drive 


fairly declare what I find. Meadiuurd. 


In ui , mau? falten 


In p«1y battle lay me. 


Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding, can 


Shak ſpear Os Rich. II. 


Shake peurci Coriole 
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=P” U'P 
Drive 
The pry habitants ; or, if not drive, 
Seduce them to our party. Alihon, 
This friendthip is of that ſtrength, as to remain 
unſhaken by ſuch ailaults, which yet are ſtrong 


_ £n0ug1 fo hake down and annihilate the friend- 


ſhip of little puzy minds. South, 
fore at their head aſcending from the ſea, - 
A ſhoal of p..ry pow'rs attend his way. Dryden. 


Pen. :. /. A young and unexperienced unſea- 

ſoned wretch. 

Tenderne!s of heart makes a man but a puny in 
this fin ; it ſpoils the growth, and cramps the crown- 
ing exploits of this vice. | South's Sermons. 

Te Pur. v. a. [from prppy.] To bring forth 
helps: uſed of a bitch bringing young. 

PU PII. 3. . [ pupilla, Lat. | 

1. The apple ot the eye. 

Looking in a glaſs, when you ſhut one eye, the 
Fu! of the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon. 

Setting a candle before a child, bid him look 

upon it, and his pp:/ ſhall contract itſelf very much 
to exciude the light; as when after we have been 
ſome time in the dark, a bright light is ſuddenly 
brought :n and ſet before us, till the pupils of our 
eyes have gradually contracted. Ray on the Crea. 

The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it, called the ppi of 

the eye. ore. 

The rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral parts 
of the px.7, have ſeveral obliquities to the glaſſes. 

Newton's Opnicks. 

2. | Pupill:, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A ſcholar; one 

under the care of a tutor. 

My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her 

ſuitor, 

He being her p:/p:/, to become her tutor. Shakeſp. 
One of my father's ſervants, 

With ſtore of tears this treaſon gan unfold, 

And ſaid my guardian would his pupi/ kill. Fairf. 

If this arch politician find in his pupil; any re- 
morſe, any fear of God's future judgments, he per- 

ſuades them that God hath ſo great need of men's 
Youls, that he will accept them at any time; and 
upon any condition. Ralcigh. 

Tutors ſhould behave reverently before their 
pupils. | L' Eſirange. 

The great work of a governor, is to ſettle in his 
Futil good habits, and the principles of virtue and 
wiſdom. | Locke. 

3. A ward; one under the care of his guardian. 

Tell me, thou pup! to great Pericles, 
What are the grounds 
To undertake fo young, ſo vaſt a care? Dryden. 
80 _ weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly 
riſe, 

Tove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies ; 

- Through the new pupil ſoft'ning juices flow 
£ en ning JUICES 10, N 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flowers to 
blow. Tickel. 

-Pr'e1LAGE. n. f. {from pupil. 

I. State of being a ſcholar. 

The excellent Doctor moſt readily received this 
votary and proſelyte to learning into his care and 
; -p:(ace for ſeveral years. Fell. 

The ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt they 
are under the diſcipline of pupilage, ſhould be re- 
wech as faſt as their age, diſcretion, and good be- 
ali 1Cur allow. Locke. 

2. Woridſhip; minority. . 

Three ſons he dying left, all under age, 

By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 

Cfarp'd the crown, during their plage; i 

"Which the infant's tutors gathering to fear, | 

Them cloſely into Armorick did bear. Sper. 

Pr'elLAry at, \ pupilaire, Fr. papil/1iri;, Lat. from 
=. Pertaining to a pupil or ward. f 

PUPPET. u. ſ. | poupet, Fr. pupus, Lat.] 

1. A ſmall image moved by men in a mock” 
Crama ; a wooden tragedian. 1 
Once Zelmane could not ſtir, but that as if the 
nad been paper, whoſe motion ſtood only upon 


her pl-:fure, Baſilius with ſerviceable ſteps, Gyne- 
i 


cia Wich greedy cyes would follow her. Siducy. 

Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain 
things made of cotton wool, in the manner of 
pute. 5 Abet. 


P U:R 


"Mis laſt wife was a woman of breeding, good 
humour and complaiſance ; as for you, you look 
like à prppet raaved by clock-work. 

Arbuthnt's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

As the pipes of ſome cary'd organ move, 

The gilded prppe's dance. 

In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the be. 

ſqueaks. Pope 

2. A word of contempt. ; 

Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 

In Rome as well as J. Shaileſ. Cyms. line. 

Oh excellent motion | oh exceeding puppet / Sh. 

Pu'erE TMAN, z. /. | puppet and man. | Maſter of a 
puppet-ſhow. | 

Why is a handſome wife ador'd 

By every coxcomb but her lord? 

From yonder puppetmar inquire, 

Who wiſely hides his wood and wire. Swift, 

Pu/ertTSHOW, v. /. {puppet and H. A mock 
drama performed by wooden images moved by 
wire 

Tim, you have a taſte I know, | 

And often fee a puppet/hory. Sewift. 

To induce him to he fond of learning, he 
would frequently carry him to the puppt/bow. 

rArbuthno! and Pope. 

A preſident of the council will make no more 
impreiſion upon my mind, than the fight of a 
Piieppeiſhow. Pope. 

Pury v. n. ſ. [up, Fr.] 

I, A whelp ; progeny of a bitch. 

He 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of pypy dogs, Shakef, 

The rogues lighted me into the river with as 
little remorſe, as they would -have drowned a 
bitch's blind prppres, fifteen i' th' litter. 

Sha. M. N. ef Windſor . 

The ſow to the bitch ſays, your puppies are all 
blind. L' Eftrange. 

Nature does the puppy's evelid cloſe, 

Till the bright ſun has nine times ſet and roſe. Cay. 

2. A name of contemptuous reproach to a man. 

I ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy headed 
monſter ; a moſt ſcurvy monſter ! Shak. Tempeſt. 

Thus much I have added, becanſe there are 
ſome puppies which have given it out, Raleigh. 

I found my place taken up by an ill-bred, auk- 
ward pn, with a money bag under each arm. 

Addiſon's Guardian, 

To Purey. v. n. [from the noun.] To bring 
whelps. | 

PURBLIND. adj. 
which is ſtill ufed in 
Nearſighted; ſhortſighted. 

The truth appears ſo naked on my ſide, 
That any purblnd eye may find it out. Shakef. 
"Tis known to ſeveral 
Of headpiece extraordinary ; lower meſſes 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind, Shakef. 

Like to parblind moles, no greater light than that 
little which they ſhun. Drummond. 
Darkneſs, that here ſurrounded our purblind un- 
derſtandings, will vaniſh at the dawning of eter- 
nal day. Boyle. 
Dropt in blear thick-ſiglited eves, 

They'd make them ſee in darkeſt night, 

Like owls, though purblind in the light. Hudibras. 
Purblind man 

Sees but a part © th' chain, the neareſt links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poiſes all above. Dryden and Lee's Oemip us. 

PuxBLiNuNESS. 2. . | from purblind.] Short-, 
neſs of fight. 

Pu'kCHASABLE, «dj. | from purchaſe. ] That 
may be purchafed, bought, or obtained. 

Money being the counterbalance to all things 
purchaſatle by it, as much as you take off from the 
value of money, ſo much you add to the price of 
things exchanged for it. Locke. 

To PU'RCHASE. v. a. | powrebafſer, Fr.] 1 

1. To acquire, not inherit. 

2. To buy fora price 

You have many a-purchas'd ſlave, 

Which like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 


© 


corrupted from poreblind, 
land; pore and blind. 


Lou uſe in abjeR aud in ſlaviſh pt. Shakeſp. 


PUR 


His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abra- 
ham purchaſed of the ſons of Heth. Cen xxv. 

3. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or 
danger. P 

A world who would not purcha/e with a bruiſe, 

Millan. 

4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or forfeit, 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, | 

Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe our abuſes ; 

Therefore uſe none. Shaft. Rom. and Jul. 

Pu'xCuHASE. . /. | porrcbas, old Fr. from the 
verb.] 

But Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 

He that procures his child a good mind, makes a 
better prrcha” for him, than if he laid out the 
money for an addition to his former acres. ' Locke. 

Our thriving dean has purchas'd land; 

A purchase which will bring him clear 

Above his rent four pouads a year, Fu- f.. 

2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken any 
other way than by inheritance. ; 

A beauty waining and diftreiſed widow 

Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye: 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To baſe declenſion. Shale rare. 

The {ox repairs to the wolf's cell, and takes 
poſſeſlion of his ſtores; but he had little joy of 
the purchaſe, I. Eftrange. 

Pu'kCHASER. u. /. [from purchaſe.] A buyer; 
one that gains any thing for a price. 

Upon one only alienation and change, the pur- 
ch.1ſer 15 to pals both licence, fine and recovery. Fac. 

So nithappy have been, the pu: A. of church 
lands, that, though in ſuch purchaſes men have 
uſually the cheapeſt pennywortis, yet they have 
not always the beſt bargains, Sauh, 

Moſt of the old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed 
to have been cheaper to their firſt owners, than 
they are to a modern purchaſer, Adidiſ, Rem, on 1:aiy, 

PURE. adj. | par, pure, Fr. pri, Lat.] 

1. Clear; not dirty ; not muddy. 

Thou pureſt ſtone, whoſe purenets doth preſent 

My pureſt mind. » Sidny, 

He ſhewed a purc river of water. Revelte 

2. Not filthy; not ſullicd ; clean from moral 
evil ; holy. 

There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and yet is not waſhed from their nlthineſs, , 

Prov. xxx. 12. 

Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 


Hah. 
3- Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures ; mere. 
An alabaſter box of pure nard. Mit, 


What philoſophy ſhall comfort a villain that is 
haled to the rack for murthering his prince? his 
cup is full of pure and unmingled ſorrow, his body 
is rent with torment, his name with ignominy, his 
ſoul with ſhame and ſorrow, which are to laſt eter- 
nally. Tay rs Rule of Living Holy.“ 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much 
a kin to ſimple and compound ; ſo a guinea is 
pure gold, if it has in it no allay. Matti“ Logick. 

4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. 

Pure religion before God and the Father is this, 
to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to Keep himſelf unſpotted from the 


world. ame J. 
5. Not connected with any thing extri 3 as, 
pure mathematicks. 


Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure 
and mixed; and though the pure do handle only 
ahſtract quantity in the general, as geometry; 
yet that which is mixed doth confider the quantity 
of fome particular determinate ſubject. MHilkins. 


is connected with the ſubjeR, it is called a pwe 
propoſition z as every true chriſtian is an honeſt 
Up us ; Watts. 
6. Free; clear. 
Who can ſay, I have made my heart dean, I am 
pure from my ſin ? Prov. XX. 9. 
| His mind of evil "wag 8 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Phil, 
7. Free from guilt; guiltleſs; innocent. 


Daniel. 


No hand of ſtrife is pure, but that which wins. 


O weicoing 
4 


When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicate 


FU 
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O welcome, ey'd faith, 

And thou unblemiſh'd form of _ Milton. 

$. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any practice 
or opinion. 

Her guiltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws. Tickel. 
9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech. 
As oft as I read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth found 

in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome. Aſcham. 
10. Mere: as, @ pure villuia, purus putus nebulo, 


Lat. 

The lord of the caſtle was a young man of ſpirit, 
but had lately, out of pure wearinefs of the fatigue, 
and having ſpent moſt of his money, left the king. 

Cl nendon. 

There happened a civil war among the hawks, 
when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good 
nature, fend their mediators to make them friends 
again, L'Eftrange. 

11, Chaſte; modeſt : as, a pure virgin. 


12. Clean; free from moral turpitude. Uſed of | 
men and things. 


Keep thyſelf pure. Titus. 
Hy pocrites auſterely talk, 
De faming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Milton. 
T3. Ritually clean; unpolluted. 
All of them were pure, and Kill'd the paſſover. 
3a. 
Pi: from childbed ſtain. Milton. 

Pu'sELY. adv, [from pure.] 

r. In a pure manner ; not dirtily ; not with 
mixture, 

I will purely purge away thy droſs, and take 
away all thy fin. Jſaiab, i. 25. 

2. Innocently; without guilt. 

3- Merely ; completely ; totally. - 

Tranquillitie 

So purely ſate there; that waves great, nor ſmall, 

Did ever riſe to any height at all. Chapman. 

The being able to raiſe an army, and conducting 
it to fight againſt the king, was purely due to him, 
and the effect of his power. Clarendon. 

Upon the particular obſegvations on the metal- 
lick and mineral bodies, I have not founded any 
thing but what purely and immediately concerns 
the natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies, 

Wadward's N.taral iftory. 

I converſe in full freedom with men of buth 
parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental, as having made acquaintance more 
under one miniſtry than another. Swift. 

Pu“ aENESsS. 2. .. [from pure. ] 

1. Clearueſs; freedom from extraneovs or foul. 
admixtures. 

They came to the river fide, which of all the 
rivers of Greece had the prize for excellent pure- 
»-ſr and ſweetneſs, in ſo much as the very bath- 
ing in it was accounted exceeding healthful, Sid. 

No circumſtances are like to contribute more 
to the advancement of learning, than exact tempe- 
rance, great pureneſs of air, equality of climate, 
and long tranquility of government. T-mple. 

2. Simplicity ; exemption frem compoſition. 

An eſſence eternal and ſpiritua!, of abſolute 
puren:ſs and ſirapticity. Ral-igh. 
25 My love was ſuch, 

Tt could, though he ſupply'd no fuel burn; 
Rich in itſelf, like elemental fire, f 
Whoſe pureneſs does no aliment require. 
; a gras: freedom from guiit. 

we evermore ſerve the in hclineſs and 
purencſs of living. Commm Prayer, 

4. Freedom from vitions modes of ſpeech. 

In all this good propriety of words, and pureneſs 
of phraſes in Terence, you muſt not fallow Him 
always in placing of them. Aſebam's St loc later. 

Por iL R. . . | purfilte, Fr.] A ſort of an- 
cient trimming for women's gowns, made of tinſel 
and thread; called alſo bobbin work. Bailey. 

To Pu'nrLF. . v.a [peurſiler, Fr. profilare, 
Italian. ] To decorate with a wrought or flowered 


Dry. 


border; to border with embroidery ; to embroider.} ] 


A goodly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 
Pur fled with gold and pearl of rich aſſay, Spenſer. | 


| PUR 
| Emrold tuffs, flow'rs purfed blue and white, 


Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, , 
Buc below fair knighthoud's bending knee. 
Shakeſpear 


. 
Iris there with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew, 
Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhew. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop w gown'd, 
Their hoods and fleeves the ſame, and pur/ed o'er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 


PurcA'TION. n. .. | purgation, Fr. purgatio, Lat. 

1. The act of Alec — foes — 
mixtures. 

We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, be- 
fore the purgation of the air began. Burnet. 

2. The act of cleanſing the body by downward 
evacuation, 

Let the phyſician apply himſelf more to pu- 
ain than to alteration, becaute the offence is 
in quantity. Bacon. 

3- The act of clearing from imputation of guilt. 

If any man doubt, let him put me to my pur- 
gation. Shake ſpare. 

Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guilt or the purgatior, Shak: ſpeare. 

Pu'sGATIVE. adj. | purgatif, Fr. prurgativus, 
Lat.] Cathartick ; having the power to cauſe 
evacuations down ward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue 
in a fine ſpirit, they endure not — with- 
out loſs of virtue. Bacon. 

All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill ; 

In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poiſonous, or pw gative, or cordial. Donne. 

Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. /i. 

Pu'xGATORY. . * LY gatoirey Fr. Purgeto- 
rium, Lat.] A place in which ſouls are ſuppoſed 
by the papiſts to be purged by fire from carnal 
impurities, before they are received into heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of 7 
Doſt bear unto thy bliſs. Spenſ. Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inſtances pro- 
duced of real charity, as when men thought to get 
ſouls out of pwrgator y. Stilling fect. 

| To PURGE. v. @. [pagers Fr. purgo, Lat.] 

1. To cleanſe; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in pur g- 
ing the ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervations any thing that is clean and 
pure natural, Bacon, 

2. To clear from impurities : with of. - 

To the Engliſh court aſſemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your fcum. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Air ventilates and cools the mines, and pages and 
frees them from mineral exhalations. I cdward. 

3- to clear from guilt : with from. 

Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i th' olden time 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. Sha. 

My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate; 

And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. Sb. 

The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our conſcience 
from dead works to ſerve God. Heb. ix. 14. 

Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. Ad. 

4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 

He, I accuſe, 
Intends t' appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with-words. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
arquis Dorſet was haſting towards him, to 
purge himſelf of ſore accuſation. Bacon's Hen, VII. 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities. 
will purge out from among you the rebels. Ez. 

Sunplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may 
purge out every prejudice and paſſion. Dec. of Pizty. 

6. To evacuate the body by ſtook. 

Sir Philip Caithrop purged John Drakes, the 
Moemaker of Norwich, of the proud humour. Cam. 
The frequent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diets, 
and of gigi is a principal meaus- of a prolon- 
| gation of liſe. - Bacon! 


Milton. 


9 
Pufar Lx. n. . | pourfil*s, Fr. from the 
Pu'srLEw. I verb.] A border of embroidery. 


re 

Tf he was not hin 
| cured he purged him with falt 
7: To clarify. ; to defecate.” 
| 88 v. 1. 

1. Io grow pure by clarification 
. 2. To have — ſtools. 


Puxos. . I ſrom the verb.] A catharticle 
— a medicine that evacuates the body by » 
* — — med'cine of the ſickly weal, 
with him pour we in our 'S put 
Pills nor laxatives I tike ; 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes. 

He was no great friend to purging and cliſters ; 
he was for mixing aloes with all purges, Artuth. - 

Pola. . from — 

I. One who clears away anything noxious. - 

This ſhall make 

Our purpoſe necetfary, and not envious ; | 

We ſhall be called purgers, not murtherers. Sb. 

2. Purge ; cathartick. 

It is of good uſe in phyſick, if you can retaia 
the purging virtue, and take away the unpleaſant © 
taſte of the purger. | Bacon. 

Puririca'TION. . . [| purification, Fr. puri- 
Hcutio, Lat.] b 

1. The act of making pure; act of cleanſing 
from extraneous mixture. 

I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the o 
rations of ſeveral -kinds of ſaltpetre, even after 
purification. Boyle. 

2. The act of cleanſing from guilt, or pollution. 

The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt 
ſuch as they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine ; 
but becauſe they are made figns of a ſecret mnyſte- - 
ry, and water is the ſymbobof purification of the 
ſoul from fin, and bread and wine, of Chriſt's 
body and blood ; therefore the ſymbols receive 
the names of what they ſign. Taybr's Wor. Com. 
3- A rite performed by the Hebrews after child- 


bearing. 
Pu"k1F1caTivVE. J adj. [from puriſy.] Har- 
PuU'riricaTtoRyY, ing power or tendency 


to make pure. 

Pu'xiF1Ek. . , {from purify] ' Cleanſer ; 
refiner. - 

He ſhall ft as a refiner and purifier of ſilver. Mal. 

To Puluir v. v. a. | priifier, Fr. pu, i,, Lat. 

r. to make pure. | 

2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 

If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, - 
an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 

Bacon Henry VII. 

The maſs ofthe air was many thouſand times 
greater than the water, and would in proportion 
require a greater time to be purificd. Burat. 

By chace our long-liy'd fathers earn'd their food, 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and pur ed the blood. Dry. 

3- To make clear. 

It ran upon ſo fine and delicate a ground as one 
could not eaſily judge, whether the river did more 
waſh the gravel, or the gravel did purify the _ 
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4. To free from guilt or corruption. E 

He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and prr.Ffy unto himſelf a pecu 
liar people. Tit. ii. 14. 

If God gives grace, knowledge will not tay 
long behind; fince it is the ſame ſpirit and prin- 
ciple that purifies the heat, and clarifies' the un- 
derſtanding. Seutb's Sermons, 

This makes Ouranius exceediog ſtudious of 
chriſtian perfection, ſearching after every grace 
and holy temper, purifying his heart all manner of . 
ways, feat fubof every error and defect in his life. 

Jo free from pollution, as by ſuſtration. 

There were ſet ſix water pots of «None, after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jo. ii. 6. 
6. To clear from barbariſms or improprieties. 
He ſaw the French tongue abundantly puried. 

Spratte 

| To Pu'riFy. v. 3. To grow pure. 


| We do not ſuppoſe the ſapaxation of theſe two 


liquors 


wa Yo 
- . 


* Notions of a puritan. 


cc ate to the lungs unwholeſome vapours, and ma- 


ver. 


Ver ſoul, and ſhe is always clean without, becauſe 
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liquors wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of 
[te air began, though let them begin to purify at 
t je ſame time. Hur nel. 

Puk is 1. . ſ. { puriſle, Fr.] One ſuperſti- 
tiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 

Po RITAN. n. ſ. [from pure.] A ſectary pre- 
tending tot eminent purity of religion. 

The ſchiſm which the papiſt; on the one hand, 
and the ſuperſtition which the pri2ar; on the o- 
ther, lay to our charge, are very juſtly chargeable 
upon themſelves. Sand. vſen. 

PerrTAa'xical. ag. {from puritan.) Relat- 
ing to puritans. 

Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations 
vill miſteach them, by inſtilling into them puri- 
ranical and ſuperſtitious principles, that they may 
the more ſecure! exerciſe their preſbyterian ty- 
ranny. A Walton, 

Puli T ANIS 71. = . [from puoritan.] The 


A ſerious and unpartial examination of the 
grounds, as well of popery as p:r.t-niſm, according 
to that meaſure of underſtanding God hath afford- 
ed me. | ö Malton. 

Pc'xity. nf. | purite, Fr. prruas, Lat.) 

1. Cleanneſs ; freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 

Ts it the purity of a linen veſture, which ſome 
19 fear would defle4ne purity of the prieſt 2 Ho!. 

Her urn : 
Pours ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Pri. 
The inſpired air does likewiſe often communi- 


ny hurtful effluyia, which, mingling with the 
vlood, corrupt its purity. Blackmore. 

From the body's pie, the mind 
Receives a ſecret aid. Thomſon's Summer. 

2. Freedom from guilt ; innocence. 

Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long-ex- 
vected Canaan, where there are no temptations, 
10 danger of falling, but eternal purity and immor- 

al joys ſecure our innocence and happineſs for 
| Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Every thing about her reſembles the purity of 


ne is always pure within. g 

3. Chaſtity; freedom from contamination of 
ZEXES. 

Could I come to her with any detection in my 
Vand, I could drive her then. from the ward of her 
Z-rity, her reputation, and her marriage vow. S/. 

Puri. . . [this is juſtly ſuppoſed by Min- 
rv, to be contracted from prrfle. ] y 

1. An embroidered and puckered border. 

Himſelf came in next after a triumphant cha- 
Not made of carnation velvet, enriched with pur/ 
and pearl. Sidney. 

The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of 
Oak leaves; but they ſeidom have any ſmall 2 

dc on. 

2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of 
medicated malt liquor, in which wormwood and 
aromaticks are infuſed. 

To PuRL. v. ». [of this word it is doubtful 
what is the primitive ſignification; if it is referred 
originally to the appearance of a quick ſtream, 
which is always dimpled on the ſurface, it may 
come from p:1rl, a pucker or fringe ; but if, as the 
iſe of authors ſeem to ſhow, it relates to the 
round, it muſt be derived from pala, Swediſh, to 

nur, according to Mr. Lye.] To murmur ; to 
Kory with a gentle noiſe. 

Tones are not ſo apt to procure ſleep, as ſorne 
ether ſounds ; as the wind, the pur/mg of water, 
Zad humming of bees. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ioftruments that have returns, as trumpets; or 
Fexions, as cornets; or are drawn up, and put 

fron, 25 ſacbuts, have a puriing ſound ; but the re- 
corder or flute, that have none of theſe ineqvali- 
tics, give a clear ſound. Bacon, 
All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 
Freſket, or j:»livg brook, or ſhell or fin. Milton. 
My flow'ry theme, 

A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. Pope. 

Around th? adjoining brook, that purli along 
The vocal grove, now ſretting Oer a _ 4 


PUR 


To Poux. v. a. To decorate with fringe or em- 
broudery. 
1 was old Sherwood's head more quaintly 
cur! d, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and u- d. B. Jen. 
Pu'rLI1Ev, u. ſ. The grounds on the borders of 
a foreſt ; border; incloſure; diſtrict, 
In the pur/rcus of this foreſt ſtands 
A ſheepcote, fenc'd about with olive trees. Shai. 
Such civil matters full withia the prr/cus of re- 
li, ion. L'Eflrange. 
To underſtind all the gu lieus of this place, and 
to illuſtrate this ſubject, I muſt venture myſelf 


Ile may be left to rot among thieves in ſome 
ſtinking jail, merely for miſtaking the pur/icus of 
the law. Swift, 

A party next of glitt'ring dames, 
Thrown round the pie of St. James, 
Came early out. Sw ft. 

Pu'rLINS. . J. In architecture, thoſe pieces of 
timber that lie acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to 
keep them from ſinking in the middle of their 
length. | Bail y. 
To PURLOIN. 2. a. [this word is of doubtful 
etymology. Sinner deduces it from pour and lion, 
French; Mr. Ly: from pupnllouhaan, Saxon, to 
lie hid. ] To ſteal; to take by theft. 

He, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 
Pur lind both ſteed aud ſpear, and ran away full 
light. Sponjer. 
The Arimaſpian by ſtealth 
Had, from his wakeful cuitody, pwr {in'd 


The guarded gold. Milton. 
They not content like felons to prion, 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denbum. 


Some writers make all ladies pr i 
And knights purſuing like a whirlwind, Hu gt. 
When did the muſe from Fletcher ſcenes puroin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt trausſuſe to thine ? 
Dryden. 
Your butler pur/:ins your liquor, and the brewer 
ſells your hog-waſh. --/rburhnit's Hiftory of J. Bull, 
Prometheus once this chain purlyin” d, 
Difſolv'd, and into money coin'd. Swift, 
PurLo'INER, 2. /. | from purli.] A thief; one 
that ſteals clandeſtinely. 
It may ſeem hard, to ſee public prrhinys fit 
upon the lives of the little ones, that go to the 
galiows. N : L' Eftrange. 
Pu'rPARTY. #. /. [ pour and parti, Fr.] Share; 
part in diviſion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county 
allotted for her purpurty. Darwies on Ireland, 
PURPLE. adj. [ pour pre, Fr. purpurens, Lat.) 
1. Red t inctured with blue. It was among the 
ancients conſidered as the nobleſt, and as the re- 
gal colour; whether their purple was the ſame 
with ours, is not fully known. 5 
The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails, and fo per ſum'd, that 
The winds were love- ſick with em. Shakeſpeare. 
You violets, that firſt appear, 
By your pure ple mantles known ; 
What are you when the roſe is blown ? Mott. 
A ſmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and 
poliſhed, is prettily varicgated with a pale grey, 
blue, yellow, and purple. W audi n. 
2. In poetry, red. 
| I view a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purpl: flood. Dryd.n. 
Their mangled limbs 
Craſhing at once, death dyes the purple ſeas 
With gore. 7 homſon's Summer, 
To Puy E. v. a. [frurfpzro, Lat.] To make 
red; to colour with purple. . 
Whilſt your pw p/-d hands do reek and ſmoak, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. SHA pre Julius Car. 
Cruel and ſuddain, hatt thou ſince 
Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence; Denne. 
Not alone, while thou 
Viſit'ſt my ſlumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Purples the Eaſt. Milton's Paradi/+ Loft. 
Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eves, 
That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow'rs, 


} mor 


And prrp/: all the ground with vernal flow'rs, . 


into the haunts of beauty and gallantry. Spectator. 
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Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And prpicd o'er the {ky with bluſhing kght. - Dry. 
dot with more glories in th' ethcreatl plain, 
The ſun firſt riſes o'er the pd main. Pope. 
Reclining ſoft in bliſstul-bow'rs, 
Purpl.d ſweet with ipringing flow'rs. Fentor, 
Pur LE. #n. /. The purple colour; a purple 


dreſs. 
O'er his lucid arms 

A veſt of military purple lowed 

Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by Kings and heroes old. Af or, 

May be it has been ſonictimes thuught harth in 
thoſe who were born in pple to look into abuts 
with a ſtricter eve than their predeceſlors; but 
elected kings are preſumed to con upon the foot 
of refo mation. Darinant. 
Puts. „. . | without a ſingular, ] Spots of 
a livid red, which break out in malignant fevers ; 
a purple fever. 

Pu'ayrLisu. adj. [from prrf/c.] Somewhat 
purple. 
I. could change the colour, and make it 1 KA 

954%. 

Poln rok r. . /. Pour te, Fr.] Deſign; ten- 
dency of a Writing or diſcourſe, 
That Flito intended nothing leſs, is evident 
from the whole ſcope and propre of that dia- 
logue, Norris. 
To Pu'kxPoRT. v, a. [from the noun. ] To in- 
tend ; to tend to ſhow, 
There was an article againſt the reception of the 


rebels, pin porting, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be 


required of the prince cunfederate, that the prince 
confederate ſhould command him to avoid the 
country, 
They in the moſt grave and folemn wiſe un- 
folded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank'd in right learned phraſe. Rawe, 
PU'RPOSE. . /. | propos, Fr. propoſicury, Lat.] 
1. Intention ; deſign. 
He quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſu- 
ment 
Might have the freer courſe. Sha. King Lear. 
Change this prrp»ſe, 
Which being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 
Lead on to ſome foul iſſue. Shake [pe we. 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the patſages 
of priypo/e, that when the army ſhould ſet forward, 
he might in the ſtreights, fit for his r, ſet 
upon them. nll. s, 
And I perſuade me God hath not permitted 
His ſtrength again to grow, vel e not his purpe/e 
To uſe him farther yet. Aliiter's Ane. 
That kind of certainty which doth not admit or 
any doubt, may ſerve us as well to all intents and 
þ poſes, as that which is infallible. Wilkn:. 
St. Auſtin hath laid dowu a rule to this ver; 
Hur ;ſe. Burnt, 
They, who are deſirous of a name in painting, 
ſhould read and make obſervations of ſuch things 
as they find for their prrpsſe. Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

He travelled the world, on purpoſe to converſe 
with the moſt learned men. Guardian. 

The common materials, which the ancients 
made their ſhips of, were the ornus or wild aſh ; 
the fir was lixewiſe uſed for this purpoſe, cb buthne!, 
I do this, on purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible 
impreſſlon uf the imperfection of your knowledge. 

Watt. 

Where men err againſt this method, it is uſu- 
ally on purpo/e, and to ſhew their learning. St. 

2. Efte&; conſequence ; the end defired. 

To ſmall pwpje had the council of Jeruſalem 
been aſſembled, if once their determination being 
ſet down, men might afterwards have defended 
their former opinions. Hooker, 

The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 
out the tun, and ſo continueth the wet, whereby 
it will never graze to pryp»/- that year. Bacen, 

Their deftgn is a war, whenever they can open 
it with a proſpect of ſucceding to purpoſe. Tenple. 

Such firſt principles will ſer ve us to very little 
prrp3ſe, and ve ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as 
without them, if they may, by any human 8 

uc 
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ſuch 28 is the will of our teachers, or opinions 
of our companions, be altered or loſt in us. Locke. 

He that would reliſh ſucceſs to pyp?ſe, ſhould 
keep his paſſion cool, and his expectation low. 

Collier on Deſire. 

What the Ramans have done is not worth no- 
tice, having had little occaſion to make uſe of this 
art, and what they have of it to purp9ſc being bor- 
rowed from Ariſtotle. Hater. 

3. Inſtance; example. 

'Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in 
their own ſnares, as for the purpoſe in the matter 
of power. L' Eftrange. 

To Pu'kPoSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
tend; to deſign ; to reſolve. 

What David did purpsſe, it was the pleaſure of 
God that Solomon his ton ſhould perform. Heoker. 

It is a prypor'd thing, and grows by plot, 

To curb the nobility. Shukrſprare”s Corrolanus. 
The whole included race his puypo:'d prey. Milt, 
Oaths were not pu p, more than law, 

To keep the good and juſt in awe, 

But to confine the bad and finful, 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras, 
Ty Pu'xPosE. v. . To have an intention; to 


have a deſign. 
am purpoſed, that my mouth ſhall not tranſ- 
greſs. Pſalm, xvii. 


This is the purpoſe that is purpoſed upon the 
whole earth. [ſaiah, xiv. 26. 
Paul purpoſed in the ſpirit, to go to Jeruſalem. 

A,, Xix. 21. 

The chriſtian captains, purpsſng to retire home, 
placed on each ſide of the army four ranks of wag- 
zons. Knolles, 

Doubling my crime, I promiſe and deceive, 
Dur af to flay, whilſt ſwearing to forgive. Prior. 

Pu'xeoSELY, adv. | from pu. ne.] By deſign ; 
by intention. 

Being the inſtrument which God hath purpoſely 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of ſalva- 
tion in the hearts of men, what cauſe is there 
wherefore it ſhould not be acknowledged a moſt 
apt mean ? Hooker. 

I have prp3ſcly avoided to ſpeak any thing con- 
cerning the treatment due to ſuch perſons. Addi/. 

In compoſing this diſcourſe, I purpoſely declined 
all offenſive and diſpleaſing truths. Atterbury. 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learned by being ſingular ; 
So much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purp»ſely go wrong. Pop. 

Polaris BE. n. . | pourpris, old Fr. — 
law Lat.] A cloſe or inclofure; as alſo the whole 
compaſs of a manour. 

The place of juſtice is hallowed; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the foot- pace and precincts, 
and purprije ought to be preſerved without cor- 
ruption. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Pu RR. u. f. [alauda marin. ] A ſea lark. Ainſ. 

To PuRR. v. a. To murmur as a cat or leopard 
in pleaſure. { [bur 

PURSE. =. /. © Fr. pwrs, Welſh.] A 
ſmall bag in which money is 3 l 

She bears the purſe too; ſhe is a region in Gui- 
ana all gold and bounty. Shakeſpeare. 

Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, 

And take pur Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, riohly 
apparelled with their purſes full of money, into 
the city, Knoles 

I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to his 
great ſurpriſe, preſent him with another pur/- of 
the ſame value. Addiſon, 

To PURSE. v. a. ¶ from the noun.) 

1. To put into a purſe. 

I am ſpell-caught by Philidel, 
And purs'd within a net. Dryden. 
I jzer;"d it up, but little reck'ning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell'd, 

I find it true. « Milton. 

2. To contract as a purſe. x 
And did'ſt PPS ry 4 

n ſt con and purſe thy brow together 
As if thou then had t ai vp mn brain. 
Some Lerrible coaceit. 6 P. Orhcllo. 
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Pu'nsrweT. u. f. [purſe and wt.} A net of 
which the mouth is drawn together by a ſtring. 
Conies are taken by purſencts in their burrows. * 
- Mor timer. 
Pu'xsrPROUD, adj. ¶ purſe and proud] Puffed 
up with money. 
2 1. . [from pu c.] The paymaſter of 
a ſhip. 
Pu'xstxxss. 1. from purſy.] Shortneſs 
Pu'kxs1vENEsS. { of breath. 
Pu'aSLArS, n. . | portulaca, Lat.] A plant. 
The medicaments, proper to diminiſh the milk, 
are lettice, purſluin and endive. Wiſeman's Surge y. 
Pu'sSLAIN-TREE, . from puſlain and tree ; 
halimus, Lat.] A ſhrub proper to hedge with. 
. adj. — What may be 
purſued. 
Pursu/axcCg. nf. | from pur ſuc.] Proſecution ; 
proceſs. 
Punsvlax r. adj. [from purſue.) Done in con- 
ſequence or proſecution of any thing. 
To PURSUE. v. a. | por ſav r-, Fr.] 
1. Tochaſe; to follow in hoſtility. 
Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 
pus ſues; 
Purſuing that that flies, and flying what purſues. Sh. 
When Abraham heard that his brother was ta- 
ken captive, he armed his trained ſervants, and 
purſued. Cen. Xiv. 14. 
To thy ſpeed add wings, 
Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I prrſue 
Thy lingering. Mitten. 
2. To proſecute ; to continue. 
As righteouſneſs tendeth to life; ſo he that pur- 


ſueth evil, purſueth it to his own death. ov. 
Inſatiate to purſue 
Vain war with heaven. Milton. 
I will purſue 


This ancient ſtory, whether falſe or true. Pryd. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were 
there at an end. Locke. 
3- To imitate ; to follow as an example. 

The fame of ancient matrons you purſue, 
And ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the new. Dry. 
4. To endeavour to attain, 

Let us not then prerſue 
A ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton. 

We happineſs 1 we fly from pain; 

Yet the purſuit, yet the flight is vain. Prior, 

What nature has deny'd fools will purſue, 

As apes are ever walking upon two. Young. 

To Pos v'E. v. a. Togo on; to proceed. A 
galliciſm. 

I have, purſues Carneades, wondered chymiſts 
ſhould not conſider. Boyle. 

Pons v'E R. a. ſ. ¶ from purſue. ] One who follows 


in hoſtility. 
Fled with the reſt, 
And falling from a hill he was fo bruis'd, 
That the purſu-r; took him. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
His ſwift prrſurrs from heav'n's gates diſcern 
Th' advantage, and deſcending trend us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Like a declining ſtateſman left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purſuers ſcorn. Denham. 
Pursv'1T. n. /. | pourfeate, Fr.] 
1. The act of following with hoſtile intention. 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will fave us long p ¼ i. 
Miltan. 
2. Endeavour to attain. 
This means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, 
Yet after much purſuit, at length obtain d. Dryd u. 
Its honours and vanities are cominually pathng 
before him, and inviting his ait. Rogers. 
| He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the purſuit after knowledge, and 
engage us to ſearch into the wonders of his crea- 
tion. Addi on. 
The will free from the determination of tuch 
deſires, is left to the puis of nearer ſatisfactions, 
and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes it feels in 
its longings after them. Locke. 


3. Proſecution ; continuance of endeavour. 
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He concluded with fighs and tears, to conjure 
them, that they would no more preis him to give 
his conſent to a thing ſo contrary to his reaſon, the 
execution whereof would break his heart, and 
that they would give over further purſuis of it. 

a (lud. 

Po xs uivax Tr. . ſ. wivant, Fr.] A tae 
meiſenger; an 3 heralus. 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer. 

Thefe grey locks, the pur/juivents of death, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. Shat-ſprare. 

Send out a pur/arvant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 
Before ſun-riſfing. Shakef. Richard Lil. 

For helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, L 
leave the reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, 


/uivants of arms, who have diligently laboured in 
. Camden's Remanms. 
The pur /uivints came next, 
And like the heralds each his ſcutcheen bore. Dr. 
. PU'RSY. adj. | powfif, Fr.] Shortbreathed aud 
at. 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virrue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shak. 
Now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe, 
And pay inſolence ſhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. Sb,. Timm of Ath. 
An hoſteſs dowager, 
Grown fat and purſy by retail bh 
Of pots of beer and hottl d ale. Hudibras. 
By theſe, the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. 


* wy 
Pula rHNA Neu. . f, [pc, Fr.] The 
pluck of an animal. 

Roaſt the lamb with fire, bis head with his legs 
and with the pu tenance thereof. Ex. xii. 9. 

The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, 

And gall'd him in the purtenance. Hudibran 

To PU'RVELY. v. 4. 7 Fr.] 

1. To provide with conveniences. This ſenſe 
is now not in uſe. 

Give no odds to your foes, but do pur v 
Yourſelf of ſword before that bloody day. Spenſer. 
His houſe with all convenience was pur vey d, 
The reſt he found. Dryden. 

2. To procure 

What _— from outmoſt land and ſea gur. 

bey 
For him; each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not. 
To Pu'rver. v. . To buy in proviſions. 
I the praiſe 
Yield thee, ſo well this day thou haſt pv vc d. Mil. 

Pvrv: vaxce. 3. , [from purvey. ] 

1. Proviſion. 

Whence mounting up, they find prrveyarce meet 
Of all, that royal princes court became. Spenſer, 

2. Procurement of victuals. 

2. An exaction of proviſions for the king's-ful- 
lowers. 

Some lands be more changeable than others; as 
for their lying near to the borders, -cr becauſe of 
great and continual purveyances that are made upon 
them. Baca. 

Punvr' von. =. ſ. [from purwey.] 

1. One that provides vietuals. 

And wing'd ne ct his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal {craps of fleſh, and mailin _ 

ar te, 

The prrvey2r; victuallers are much to be cou- 
demned, as not a little faulty in that behalf. Kal. 

2. A procurer; a pimp. 

Theſe women are fuch cunning pur veyor: / 

Mark where their appctites have once been pleaſed, 
The ſame retemblance in a younger lover, : 
Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame Rn ; 

ryden. 

The ftranger, raviſh'd at his good fortune, is 
introduced to ſome- imaginary title; for this p- 
veyw has her repreſentatives of ſome of the fineſt 
ladies. Addiſon. 
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3. An officer who exacted proviſion for the 
k ng's followers. : 

Pu/rview. u. ſ. | pourveu, Fr.] Proviſo; pro- 
viding clauſe. 

Though the petition expreſſes only treaſon and 
ſelony, yet the act is general againſt all appeals in 
parliament ; and many times the pur vieao of an act 
is larger than the preamble or the petition. Hale. 

Pu'&ULENCE. IA. /. from purulent.] Generation 

Pu'xULENCY. of pus or matter. 

Conſumprtions are induced by puridency in any of 
the viſcera. Arbiuthnot on Dit. 

PU'RULENT. adj. | purulent, Fr. purulentus, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of pus or the running of wounds. 

A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odious 
to man, and purulent matter of wounds to ſound 
fleſh. Bacon. 

It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether 
the ſuſpected matter expectorated by a cough be 
really purulent, that is, ſuch as comes from an ul- 
[fs Bluckmore. 

It ſpewys a filthy froth 

Of matter pw ulert and white, 

Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 

And there corrupting on a wound, 

Spreads leproſy. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

An acrimonious or pet matter, ſtagnating in 
ſome organ, is more eaſily depoſited upon the liver 
than any other part. Arbuthnot on Altm: nts, 

PUS. n. ſ. {Latin.] The matter of a well di- 
geſted fore. 

Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, and produce 
an ichor inſtead of laudable pus. Arbuthnot, 

To PUSH. v. a. | pouſſer, Fr.] 

1. To ſtrike with a thruſt. * 

If the ox pi a man-ſervant, he ſhall be ſtoned. 

Ex. xxi. 

2. To force or drive by impulſe. | 

The youth pu/> away my feet. Job, xxx. 12. 

2- To force not by a quick blow, but by conti- 
nued violence. | | 

Shew your mended faiths, 

To puſh deſttuction and perpetual ſhame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. SH. 
Through thee we will ps/þ down our enemies. 

Pſalm, xliv. 5. 
Waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pufb'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines, T:lton, 

This terrible ſcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been pi/hed out of 
the room. - Lit but 

4. To preſs forward, 

He forewarns his care 

With rules to py his fortune or to bear. Dr yd. 

With ſuch impudence did he pu this matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above a million of 
people begging for their bread, he termed it the 
clamours of faction. Addiſon. 

Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, 
have arrived at great perfection, and no wonder, 
ſince every age has a kind of univerſal genius, 
which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome parti- 
cular ſtudies, the work then being puſhed on by 
many hande, muſt go forward. Dryden. 

5. To urge; to drive. 

Ambition puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are 
apt to procure honour to the actor. diiſon's Sp. 

6. To enforce; to drive to a concluſion. 

We zre f/hd for an anſwer, and are forced at 
laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruptions of the 
adminiſtration were intolerable. Sift. 

73. To importune ; to teaze. 

To PUSH. v. n. 

1. To make a thruſt. 

None ſh:ll dare 
With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
Nor p/þ with biting point, but ſtrike at _ 
a ydlen. 

A calf will ſo manage his head, as thank he 

would e with his horns even before they ſhoot. 


Lombs, though they never ſaw the ations of 
ther ſpecies, p4/þ with their ſoreheads, before the 
dudding of a horn. Zlddiſen. 
2. To mae an effort, 


Y Hilunimity and cowardice. 


PUS 


War ſeem'd aſleep for nine long years; at length 
Both ſides reſoly'd to puſh, we try d our ſtrength. 


Dryden. 
3. To make an attack. 
The king of the South ſhall pu/> at him, and 
the king of the North ſhall come againſt him. 
Daniel, xi. 40. 
Pusu. n. /. from the verb.] 
1. Thruſt; the act of ſtriking with a pointed 
inſtrument. 
Ne might his corſe be harmed 
With dint of ſword or pu/þ of pointed ſpear. 
Spenſer. 
They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face o 
the breach, receiving them with deadly ſhot and 
puſh of pike, in ſuch furious manner, that the 
Turks began to retire. Anaolles. 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed. 
So great was the puiſſance of his puſh, 
That from his ſaddle quite he did him bear. Spenſer. 
Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas 


| To give it the firſt %, and ſee it roll 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


Along the vaſt aby1s. 
3- Aſſault ; attack. 
He gave his countenance againſt his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the pu 


When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold 
talkers will draw in their horns, when their fierce 
and feeble puſhes againſt truth are repelled with 
puſhing and confidence. Watts. 

4. A forcible onſet ; a ſtrong effort. 

A ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow ; 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. Shakeſpeare. 

Away he goes, makes his ph, ſtands the thock 
of a battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg. 


We have beaten the French from all their ad- 
vanced poſts, and driven them into their laſt en- 
trenchments : one vigorous push, one general aſ- 
ſault will force the enemy to cry out for quarter. 

Add:ſon. 

5. Exigence ; trial; extremity. 

We'll put the matter to the preſent pu/>. Shak, 

Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but 
when it comes to the pu/h, tis no more than talk. 

L' Eftrange. 

The queſtion we would put, is not whether the 

ſacrament of the maſs be as truly propitiatory, as 


hnot, | thoſe under the law ? but, whether it be as truly 


a ſacrifice ? if ſo, then it is a true proper ſacrifice, 
and is not only commemorative or repreſentative, 
as we are told at a puſh. Altterbury. 

6. A ſudden emergence, 

There's time enough for that ; 

Leſt they deſire, upon this pb, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. 

7. | Puſtula, Lat.] A pimple ; an effloreſcence; 

a wheal ; an eruption. 
He that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a 
puſb riſe upon his noſe; as a bliſter will riſe upon 
one's tongue, that tells a lye. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Pu'sHER» n. ſ. [from puſp.] He who puſhes 
forward. 

Pvu'sHinc. adj. [from puſb.] Enterpriſing ; vi- 

rous. 

Pu'/sHP1N. n. ſ. [ puſb and pin.] A child's play, 
in which pins are puſhed alternately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice 
of wiſdom out of the mouth of a philoſopher, 
deſerve as well to be whipt, as boys for playing at 
put pin, when they ſhould be learning. Ltr ange. 
PuSILLANUMITY. 7. .. [ pufillanimite, Fr. puſtl- 
+ and anima, Lat.] Cowardice ; meanneſs of 
pirik, 
| The property of your excellent ſherris is the 
warming of the blood, which, before cold and 
ſettled, left the liver white and pale, the badge of 
Shake p-are. 
The Chineſe ſail where they will; which 
ſheweth, that their law of keeping out ſtrangers 
is a law of p»/i/lninity and fear. Bacon's N. Atlantis. 
| It is obvious, to diſtinguiſh between an act of 


e and an act of raſhneſs, an act of pufillani- 


Of every beardleſs vain comparative. Sha, Hen, IV. 


L'E ftrange. 


Shak. Wwiner*s Tal. 


PUT 


mity, and an act of great modeſty or humility. 
f Sauth, 


PUSILLA'NIMOUS. adj. [ puſillanime, Fr. fu- 
files, and animus, Lat.] Meanſpirited; narrows 
minded ; cowardly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither 
by overmeaturing their forces, they loſe them- 
ſelves in vain enterprizes; nor, by undervaluiag 
them, deſcend to fearful and pu/ilanimous counſels, 

Bacon's Eſſays, 

He became puſillirinos, and was eaſily ruffied 
with every little paſſion within; ſupine, and as 
openly expoſed to any temptation from without, 

Woodward's Natur al [I ſtory. 

What greater inſtance can there be of a weak 
pufillanimous temper, than for a man to paſs his 
whole life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments ? 

S Fat. 

Pus1L LA'NIMOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from pufillinineu;.] 
Meanneſs of ſpirit, 

Fuss. . /. (L know not whence derived; p, 
Lat. is a dwarf. } 

I. The fondhng name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 
humble ſuit to Venus to turn puſs into a woman. 

L' Efirarge, 

Let puſs practice what nature teaches, Marrs, 

I will permit my ſon to play at apodidraſcinda, 
which can be no other than our puſs in a corner. 


Arbuthnat and Pope, 
2. The ſportſman's term for a hare. 
Poor honeſt pu/s, 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus; 
But hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. Cay. 


PU'STULE, . /. | puſtule, Fr. puſtula, Lat.) A 
ſmall ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh; an effloreſ- 
cence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 


and gangrenous. Arbuthnot, 
Pu's TULOUs. adj. | from puſtute.] Full of puſ- 

tules ; pimply. 

To PuT. v. a. [of this word, ſo common in the 
Engliſh language, it is very difficult to find the 
etymology ; putter, to plant, is Daniſh. Junius. 

1. To lay or repoſite in any place. 

God planted a garden, and there he put a man, 

Gen, li. 8. 

Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. 

Exodui, iv. 15, 

If a man put in his beaſt, and feed in-another 
man's field ; of the beſt of his own ſhall he make 
reſtitution. Exodus, XXii. 5. 

In theſe he pt two weights. Milton, 

Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after both 
put in ſheep. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

2. To place in any ſituation. 

When he had put them all out, he entereth in. 

Mar. v. 40. 
Four ſpeedy cherubims 

Put to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. Aten, 
3. Lo place in any ſtate or condition. 

Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
We'll put thee down, againit whom theſe arms 

we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead. Shak: parc. 
Eu me in a ſurety with thee. Job, xvii. 3. 
The ſtones he put for his pillows, Ga. xxviii. it, 
He hath pt my brethren far from me. J, xix. 
As we were pt in truſt with the goſpel, even 

ſo we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God, 

1 Thef. n. 4. 

They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one fu in ar- 
ray like a man to the battle againſt thee. 2 I. 42, 

He put thera into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17, 

She ſhall be his wife, he may not put her away, 


Deut. XXils 
Daniel ſaid, put theſe two aſide. Suf. v. 81. 
This queſtion aſk'd put; me in doubt. Mi. len. 


So nature prompts ; ſo ſoon we go aftray, 
When old experience furs us in the way. Dryden, 

Men may put government into what hands they 
pleaſe. Locke, 


He that has any dovbr of his tenets, reccived 
without examination, ought to put himfelf wholly 
into this ſtate of ignorance, and throwing wholly 


by 


veſſels, producing hemorrhages, paſtules red, black 
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by all his former notions, examine them with a 
perfect indifference. Locke. 
Declaring by word or action a ſedate, ſettle 
deſign upon another man's life, puis him in a ſtate 
of war with him. Locke. 
As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, 
you muſt conſider at what time your grafs Wil 
maintain them. Mortimer 

If without any provocation gentlemen will fal 
upon one, in an affair wherein his intereſt aad re- 
putation are embarked, they cannot complain of 
being put into the number of his enemies. Pope. 

4. To repoſe. 

How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for cha- 
riots ? 2 Kings. 

God was entreated of them, becauſe they p 
their truſt in him. 1 Chr. v. 20. 

c. To truſt; to give up: as, he put himſelf into 
the perſuer's hands. : 

6. Toexpoſe ; tv apply to any thing. 

A ſine v cracked feldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, or the memory of it leaves a latting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to robuſt employment. Locke. 

7. To puſh into action. ; 
Tank him who puts me loth to this revenge. 
Milton. 

When men and women are mixed and well 
choſen, and put their beſt qualities forward, there 
may be any intercourſe of civility and good will. 

Swift, 

8. To apply. ; 

Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will put 
them to his work. 1 Sam. vili. 16. 

No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke. 

Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou putre/t 
thine hands unto. Deut. xii. 18. 

Chymical operations are excellent tools in the 
hands of a natural philoſopher, and are by him 
applicable to many nobler uſes, than they are wont 
to be put to in laboratories. Boyle. 

The avarice of their relations pt them to paint- 
ing, as more gainful than any other art. Dryden. 

The great difference in the notions of mankind, 
is from the different uſe they put their Ange 

e. 

I expect an offspring, docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to. Tatler. 

9. To uſe any action by which the place or ſtate 
of any thing is changed. 

I do but keep the peace, put up thy ſword. Sha. 
Put up your ſword ; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. Shat-/. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 

Exodus, xxii. 

Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, 
is by the ſtomach put up by vomit, or pur down 
to the guts. Bacon. 

It put a man from all employment, and makes 
a man's diſcourſes tedious. Tay R. of Liv. Hol. 

A nimble fencer will put in a thruſt ſo quick, 
that the foil will be in your boſom, when you 
thought it a yard off. 


FO-F 


Whatſoever God doeth, nothing can be put to 
it, nor any thing taken from it. Eccluſ. iii. 14. 

13. To place in a reckoning. 

It we will rightly eſtimate things, we ſhall find, 
that moſt of them are wholly to be put on the ac- 
count of labour. 

That fuch a temporary life, as we now have, is 
better than no being, is evident by the high value 
we put upon it ourſelves. : Lecke. 

14. To reduce to any ſtate. 

Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off 
Cxfar's images, are pt to filence. Shak, Jul. Ce) 

This diſhonours you no more, 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shak:/. 

And five of you ſhall chaſean hundred, and an 

hundred of you ſhall put ten thouſand ta flight. 
Lev. xxvi. 8. 

With well-doing, ye may put to ſilence fooliſh 
men. 1 Par. 

The Turks were in every place put to the worit, 
and lay by heaps flain. Ai Hiſtory of Turks. 

This ſcrupulous way would make us deny our 
ſenſes; for there is ſcarcely any thing but pu: our 
reaſon to a ſtand. Cllr. 

Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits 
they have been put i to find out water for Noah's 
flood, ſay, Noah's flood was not univerſal, but a 
national inundation. Burnt. 

We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put to, 
when that, which was founded upon, and ſup- 
ported by idolatry, is become the ſanctuary of a- 
theiſm. Bentley. 

15. To oblige; to urge. 

Thoſe that pt their bodies to indure in health, 
may, in moſt ſickneſſes, be cured only with diet 
and tendering. Bacon. 

The diſcourſe I mentioned was written to a pri- 
vate friend, who pz me upon that taſk. Boyle. 

When the wiſeſt counſel of men have with the 
greateſt prudence made laws, yet frequetit emer- 
gencies happen which they did not foreſee, and 
therefore they are put upon repeals and ſupple- 
ments of ſuch their laws : but Almighty God, by 
one ſimple foreſight, foreſaw all events, and could 
therefore fit laws proportionate to the things he 
made. | Hale. 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly 
be made plainer. Tillotſon. 

Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall 
probability of it need not put us ſo anxiouſly to 


prevent it. South. 
They ſhould ſeldom be put about doing thoſe 
things, but when they have a mind. Locke. 


16. To incite; to inſtigate; to exhort; to urge 
by influence. 

The great preparation put the king »p the 
reſolution of having ſuch a in his way. Clar. 

Thoſe who have lived wickedly before, muſt 
meet with a great deal more trouble, becauſe they 
are pat upon changing the whole courſe of their 
life. $ Tillotſon, 

This caution will pur them «pan conſidering, and 
teach them the neceſſity of examining more En 
c de 


. 
A man not having the power of his own life, | they do. 


cannot put himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary 
power of another to take it. Locke. 

Inſtead of making apologies, I will fend it with 
my hearty prayers, that thoſe few directions 1 
have here put together, may be truly uſeful > _=_ 

: cake. 

He will know the truth of theſe maxims, upon 
the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put together 
rhoſe ideas, and obſerve whether they agree or 
diſagree. . Locke. 

When you cannot get dinner ready, pt the 
clock back. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

10. To cavſe; to produce. 

There is great variety in men's underſtanding ; 
224 their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a diffe- 
rence between ſome men, that induſtry would 
never be able to maſter. Locke. 

11. To compriſe ; to conſign to writing, 

Cyrus made proclamation, and pus it alſo in 
writing. 2 Cbr, 

12. To add, 


He replied, with ſome vehemence, that he 
would undertake to prove trade would be the 
ruin of the Engliſh nation; I would fain have pur 
him «por it. | Addiſon. 

This put me obſerving the thickneſs of the 
glaſs, and conſidering whether the dimenſions and 
proportions of the rings may be truly derived from 
it by computation. Newton. 

It baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenſe of 
religion, and p45 us upon fo eager a purſuit of the 
advantages of life, as to leave us no inclination to 
reflect on the great author of them. Alte» bury. 

Theſe wretches put us «p52 all miſchief, to feed 
their luſts and extravagancies. Sift. 

17. To propoſe; ta ſtate. 

A man of Tyre, ſkilful ta work in gold and 
ſilver, to find out every device which ſhall be pur 
to him, 2 Chr. li. 24. 


It need not be any wonder, why I ſhould em- cruſh 
ploy myſelf upon that ſtudy, or put others _ it. 
alter. 


PUT 


Pat it thus—unfold to Staius ſtraiglit, 
What to Jove's ear thou didſt impart of late : 
He'll ftare. Drydes,, 
The queſtion originally put and diſputed in hub- 
lick ſchools was, whether, under any pretence 


Locke. | whatſoever, it may be lawful to reſiſt the tupreme 


magiſtrate ? S . 
I only put the queſtion, whether, in reaſon, it 
would not have been proper the kingdom ſhon!d 
have received timely notice ? Fruit. 
us the caſe at the worit, by ſuppoſing, what 
ſeldom happens, that a courſe of virtue make; us 
miſerable in this life. Spaci ate. 

18. To form; to regulate. 

19. To reach to another. 

Mo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, 
that pt thy bottle to him, and makett him 
drunken. Hab. ii. 13. 

_ 20. To bring into any ſtate of mind or temper. 

Solyman, to pt the Rhadians out of all ſuſpi- 
cion of invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied 
into the countries neareſt unto Rhodes far away, 
and fo upon the ſudden to ſet upon them. 

Anoiles Hiſtory of the Ju Ii. 

His highneſs pur him in mind of the promiſe he 
had made the day before, which was ſo ſacred, 
that he hoped he would not violate it. Clurendor, 

To put your ladyſhip in mind of the advantages 
you have in all thete points, would look like a de- 
ſign to flatter you. Temp le. 

I broke all hoſpitable laws, 
To hear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And pt your noble perſon in a tright. Dryd n, 

The leaſt harm that befalls children, put them 
into complaint and bawhng. Lade on Education, 

21. To offer; to advance. ; 

I am as much athamed to pur a looſe indigetted 
play upon the publick, as I thould be to offer brats 
money in a payment. Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon good works, tis 
as they ſtand diſtin from faith. Atterbury. 

22. To unite; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to put into his complex idea, ſgui- 
fied by the word gold, thoſe qualities, which upon 
trial he has found united. Lacke. 

23. To Pu r by. To turn off; to divert. 

Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief detigns are 
to hinder thy defire in good, to put thee by from 


thy ſpiritual employment. Taylar. 
A fright hath paz by an ague fit, and mitigated a 
fit of the gout. Grew's Cyſmel. 


24. To Pu r by. To thruſt aſide. 

Baſilius, in his old years, marrying a young and 
fair lady, had of her thoſe two daughters fo fa- 
mous in beauty, which put by their young couſin 
from that expectation. Sidney, 

Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 
—Ay, marry, was'ſt, and he put it 5y thrice, 
Every time gentler than another. Shak. Jul. Cf. 

| Jonathan had died for being ſo, 
Had not juſt God put by th unnatural blow. Cowl, 

When I drove a thruſt, home as I could, 
Toxeach his traitor heart, he put it by, 

And cried, ſpare the ſtripling. Dryden, 

25. 79 Pur down, To baftle; to repreſs; to 


How the ladies and I have put him down ? Shak, 
26. To Po r down. To degrade. 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown 
Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenſer. 
The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jeruſa- 
lem. 2 Chron, 
27. Ju Per down, To bring into diſuſe. 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch 
as we have lott thoſe preparations of honey, which 
the ancients had. Bacon. 
Wich copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to pt 4-vn the faſhion of our blacks. Dryd. 
28. To» PuT down. To confute. | 
Mark now how a plain tale ſhall put you dun. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
29. oPuT fwth. To propoſe. ; 
Samſon ſaid, I will now pur forth a riddle unto 
you. Judges. 
zo. To Pyr forth. To extend. 
He put fort bis hand, and pulled her in. Gez. 
3 2 3 Yb $6 
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2 
zr. TY Pur forth, To emit, as a ſprouting plant. 
An excellent ſervation of Ariſtotle, why ſome 
plants are of greiter age than living creatures, for 
that they yearly put forth new leaves; whereas liv- 
ing creatures put forth, after their period of growth, 
notlung but hair and nails, which are excrements. 
ans Net. 11 f. 
He ſaid, let the earth 

Put f-rth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 
And frait-tree yielding fruit. Milton. 

22. Jo Pur fi. To exert. 


1 put not fo tb my goodneſs. Milton. 
1s honouring God, put forth all thy ſtrength. 


| Tavlir. 
We ſhould pu? forth all our ſtrength, and with- 
out having an eye to lis preparations, make the 
greateſt puſh we are able. Addiſon. 
33. To Po r i». To interpoſe. 

Give me leave to pat in a word to tell you, that 
I am glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
Collier. 

34. To Per mm. To drive to harbour. 


No ties, © 


 Fi2!ſers, or gables need, nor anchors caſt, 


Whom ſtormes put # there, are with ſtay em- 
brac't, Chapman. 
25. Jo Eur in practice. Touſe; to exerciſe. 
Neither gods nor man will give conſent, 
To put in practice your unjuſt intent. Dryden. 
26. TePrT ef. To diveſt ; to lay aſide. 

None of us p our cloaths, ſaving that every 
one pt them of fer waſhing. Nehem. iv. 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne' er looks back ; 

And is a ſwelling, and the laſt affection 
A high mind can put off. Ben Jonjon's Catalire. 
It is the new {kin or ſhell that purrerh off the old; 
fo we ſee that it is the young horn that purteth off 
the old; and in birds, the young feathers put of 
the old; and ſo birds caſt their beaks, the new 
beak pati ug of the old. Bacon. 
Ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſh'd. MI. 
I for his ſake will leave 
Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely p of, and for him laftly die. Afilton. 
When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage 
of this world, to put of his mortality, and to deli- 
ver up his laſt acconnts to God, his memory ſhall 
ſerve him for little elſe, but to terrify him with a 
frightful review of his paſt life. South. 
Now the cheerful light her fears diſpe!l'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But pu the women eff, and ſtood reveal'd. Dryden. 
My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of 
quality, put off his hat to her, when the perfor 
pulling off his maſk appeared a ſmock-faced young 
fellow. Addiſon. 
Homer ſays he puls of that air of grandeur which. 
fo properly belongs to his charaRer, and debaſes 
bimſelf into a droll. Brem Notes on the Odyſſey. 
37. To PUT of. Ta defeat or delay with ſome 
artifice or excuſe. 
The gains of ordiaary trades are honeſt ; but 
thoſe of birgaias are more doubtful, when men 


mould wait upon others neceſſity, broke by fer- 


vants to draw them on, pt of others cunningly 
that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 
I bop d for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius 
hopes to fu! me of with an harangue. Boyle. 
Lone hard words the goat gave, but the fox 
puts off all with a jeſt. } Eflronge. 
I do not intend to be thus pat of with an old 
ſong. Mar e. 
Do men in good earneſt think that God will be 
pu? I (+? Or that the law of God will be baffled 
with a lie cloathed in a ſcoff ? South, 
This is a very unreaſonable demand, and we 
might p him f with this anſwer, that there are 
ſeveral things which afl men in their wits diſbe- 
lieve, and ye: none but madmen will go about to 
difprove. Bentley. 
23. 27 PUT off. To delay; to defer; to pro- 
craſtinate. ü 
Let not the work of to-day be e till to-mor- 
row; for the future is uncertain. J. Eftrange. 


So many accideuts may deprive us of our lives, 


PUT 


cure his ſalꝭ ation to-day, may without danger put 
it ¶ to to-morrow. Wake. 

He ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading them 
to a confidence in ſome partial works of obedience, 
or elſe to put off the care of their (alvation to ſome 
future opportunities. Rogers. 

39. To Po r off. To paſs fallaciouſly. 

It is very hard, that Mr. Steele ſhould take up 
the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
put them off upon the world as additional fears of a 
popiſh ſuccetlor. Swif', 

40. To Pur rf. To diſcard. 

Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Sa. 

41. To PUT off. To recommend; to vend or 
obtrude. 

The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and 
the tangible parts, are not at all handled, but pu? 
off by the names of virtues, natures, actions, and 
paſſions. Bucon. 

42. To PUT en or «pr. To impute ; to charge. 

43. 7% PV r on orupon. Toinveſt with, as clothes 
or covering. 

Strangely viſited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy pray'rs. Shak ſpeare's Macbeth, 

Give even way unto my rough affairs; 

Put not you on the viſage of the times, 

And be like them to Percy troubleſome. Shakeſp. 
So ſhall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shak. King John. 

If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to px? on, then ſhall the Lord be my 
God. | Gen. XXVI1L 20. 

She has 
Very good ſuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put em on; ſhe Knows not how 
To wear a garment. Ben "ax roy Catiline, 

Taking his cap from his head, he ſaid, this cap 
will not hold two heads, and therefore it muſt be 
fitted to one, and ſo put it on again. Krolles. 

Avzrice puts on the canonical habit. Decay of Pi, 

Mercury had a mind tolearn what credit he had 
in the world, and ſo put on the ſhape of a man. 


The little ones are taught to be proud of their 
cloaths, beſore they can put them en. Locke. 
44. To Po rn. To forward; to promcte ; to 
incite. 
I grow fearful, 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shep. King Lear. 
Say, you ne er had don't, 
But by our putting on. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolunus. 
Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv'd. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
This came handſomely to put on the peace, be- 
cauſe it was a fair example of a peace bought. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
As danger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, 
And p:t'ig -n the king diſmay'd her foes. Halifax, 
45. To Fe T o Or upon. To impoſe ; to inflict. 
1 have offended ; that which thou purreft on me, 
I will hear. 2 Kings, xviii. 14. 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but puts vpor us the remoteſt error from truth. 
Brown. 
The ſtork found he was put up, but ſet a good 
face however upon his entertainment. L' range. 
allacies we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by tak- 
ing words for things, Locke. 
Why are ſcripture maxims ut upon us, without 
taking notice of ſcripture examples which lic croſs 
them ? | Altes bury. 
46. To Pu r on. To aſſume; to take. 
The duke hath pus on a religious life, 
And thrown into negle the pompous court. Shak. 
Wiſe men love you, in their owa deſpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, 
Are forc'd to put your folly an to pleaſe. Dryden. 


L'Eftrange. 


PUT 


that we can never ſay, that he who neglects to ſe- _ one cannot affect, and put o upon occaſion, 


in order to ſerve an intereſt. Swift, 
47. To Pu r over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I ut you ver to heav'n, and to my mother, Shateſpe 
48. To Pur out, To place at uſury. 
Lord, who ſhall ahide in thy tabernacle ? he that 
putteth not out his money to uſury. P/. xv. 5. 
To live retir d upon his own, 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf, 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 
He pur it out again. Dryden"; Harace. 
Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of 
the owner, uſually lies dead there till he gets a 
new tenant for it, and can put it owt again. Lock-, 
An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchaſe, called 
in all his money ; but, in a very few days after, 
he put it aut again. _ 
One hundred pounds only, put ont at intereſt at 
ten per cent. doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to 
above one hundred thouſand pounds. Child, 
49. Jo Pu I out. To extinguiſh. 
The Philittines put out his eyes. Judg. xvii. 21. 
Whereſo-ver the wax floated, the flame for- 
ſook it, till at laſt it ſpread all oyer, and put the 
flame quite aut. Bacon. 
I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv d, and both my eyes put out. Mile, 
In places that abound with mines, when the 
ſky ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a 
certain ſtream, which they call a damp, ſo grofs 
and thick, that it would oftentimes put aut their 
candles. Boyle. 
This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable 
paſſion, quite put cut thoſe little remains of attec- 
tion ſhe ſtill had for her lord. Addiſon's Spettator, 
50. To PG r out, To emit, as a plant. 


and put 0.4 another more towards the top of the 

earth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

51. To PuT out. To extend; to protrude. 

When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. 

Gen, 
2. ToPurT cut. To expel; to drive from. 
hen they have overthrown him, and the wars 
are finiſhed, ſhall they themſelves be put cut? 
L wi 

I am reſolved, that when IT am put cut * 2 

ſtewardſhip, they may receive me into their houſes. 
0 Luke, xvi. 4. 

The nobility of Caſtile put out the king of Ar- 
ragon, in favour of King Philip. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

53. To PuT out. To make publick. 

You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave 
off your modeſty ; you mean that little which is 
left; for it was worn to rags when you put out this 
medal, Dryden. 

When I was at Venice, they were putting out cu- 
rious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, moſt famous 
for their beauty or magnificence. Addiſon, 
54. To Pur ow. To diſconcert. 

There is no affectation in paſlion ; for that put. 

teth a man wt of his precepts, and in a new caſe 

there cuſtom leaveth him. Bacon, 

55. To PuT . To kill by; to puniſh by. 

From Ireland am I come, 

To ſignify that rebels there are up, 

And pu the Engliſhmen uo the ſword. Shakeſp.. 
There were no barks to throw the rebels into, 

and ſend them away by ſea, they were put all 70 

the ſword. Bacen, 

Such as were taken on either ſide, were put 7 
the ſword or to the halter. Clarcndon, 

Soon as they had at their mercy, 

They put him v the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 
56. To Po r to. To refer to; to expoſe. 
Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders at 

ſea, they durſt not put it to a battle at ſea, and ſet 

up their reſt wholly upon the land enterprize. 
Bacon, 

It is to be put i queſtion in general, whether it 

be lawful for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive 


| There is no quality ſo contrary to any mand Koa. ſimply for the propagation of the faith? Pac, 


I was 


Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love 
of approach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, 
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I was not more concern'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was pu te hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 
57 To PuT tw. To diltreis; to perplex ; to 
preſs hard. 
What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt 
praiſe me? 
—0 gentle lady, do not put me 4%, 
For I am nothing if not critical. Shakeſp. Othell:, 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence ; 
He puts tranſgreſſion % Shakeſ, Mea). for Mea). 
They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will pz you t9't. Shakeſpeare. 
They were actually making parties to go up to 
the moon together, and were more pt is it how 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than 
how to go thither. Aiddiliſon. 
The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that 
the coiner was hard put 79 it on what part of the 
money to beſtow the inſcription. Addiſon. 
I ſhall be hard put to it, to bring myſelf off. Add. 
8. To Pur to. To aſſiſt with. 
—— would have put to her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken a quivering. Sidney, 
The carpenters being ſet to work, and every 
one puttin; io his helping hand, the bridge was re- 
paired. Knolls. 
9. To Po r to death. To kill. 
Ir was ſpread abroad that the king had a purpoſe 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet in the * 
en. 
One Bell was put to death at Ty burn, for moving 
a new rebellion. Hayward. 
Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaſſadors ; 
ſhe was obliged, by a ſucceſsful war, which the 
Romans made, to conſent to give up all the fea 
coaſt. Arbuthnot. 
60. To PUT geiler. To accumulate into one 
ſum or mals. | 
Put all your other ſubieQs teguber; they have 
not taken half the pains for your majeſty's ſervice 
that I have. range. 
This laſt age has made a greater progrets, than 
all ages before put gether. Burnet's Theo. of the E. 
61. To Pur up. To paſs unrevenged. 
I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet 
rſuaded to put vp in peace what already I have 
fooliſhly ſuffered. Shukeſpeare. 
It is prudence, in many cafes, to put up the in- 
juries of a weaker enemy, for fear of incurring 
the diſpleaſure of a ſtronger. if ſtrange, 
How many indignities does he paſs by, and how 
many ailautts does he put #p at our hands, becauſe 
his love is invincible. South, 
The Canaanitiſh woman muſt put up a refuſal, 
and the reproachful name of dog, commonly uſed 
by the Jews of the heathen. Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 
For repar. tion only of ſmall thuigs, which can- 
not counter ail the evil and hazard of ſuit, but 
ought to exerciſe our patience and forgiveneſs, and 
ſo be put «p without recourſe to judicature, Kettle. 
Such national injuries are not to be put wp, but 
when the offender is below reſentment. Addiſon, 
62, To PuT wp. To emit; to cauſe to germinate, 
as plants. 
Hartſhorn havens, or in ſmall pieces, mixed 
with dung, and watered, puttetb up muſhrooms. 


con. 


* 


63. To Pu r up, To expoſe publickly : as, theſe | 


go di are put up to ſale. 
64. To Pur up. To ſtart from a cover. 
In town, whilſt I am following one character, 
I am crotled in my way by an other, and put p 
ſuch a variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that 
they foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the 
chace. * Addiſen's Spectator. 
765 To Po r up. To hoard. 
imſelf never put up any of the rent, but diſpoſ- 
ed of it by the ai ſtance of a reverend divine to 
ent the vicar's portion. Spelman. 
% Pur vp. To hide. 


Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to that letter. 
put up Shake 


PUT 


67. To Pu r hn. To impoſe; to lay upon. 
When in ſwiniſh ſleep, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th” unguarded Duncan ? what not put »por 

His ſpungy officers, who ſball bear the guilt 

Of our great quell ? Shoke/p. Macbeth. 

68. To Pur n tial, To expole or ſummon 
to a ſolemn and judicial examination. 

Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall 
be pt every one «pr his own via, and receive 
judgment. Locke. 

Jack had done more wiſely, to have put himtelt 
«p11 the trial of his country, aud made his defence 
in form. Hirbutbnot. 

To Pur. v. 2. 

1. Io go or move. 

The wind cannot be perceived, until there be 
an eruption of a great quantity from under the 
water; whereas 1a the firſt putting up, it cooleth 
in little portions. avon. 

2. To ſhout or germinate. 

In fibrous roots, the 1ap delighteth more in the 
carth, and therefore 4 downward. Bacon. 

3. Io ſtcer a vellel. . 

An ordin ry fleet could not hope to ſucceed 
againſt a place that has always a confiderable num- 
ber of men of war ready to put to fea. Addiſon. 

His fory thus appeas'd, he puts to land; 
The ghoſts forſake their ſeats. Dryden. 
4. To Pu r tb. To leave a port. 
Order for ſea is given ; 

They have pt fe the haven. Shakeſpeare. 

5. PG forth, To germinate; to bud; to 
ſhoot out. 

No man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometimes puts for th. She. Winter's Tale. 

The tig-tree putteth fu th her green figs. Cant 

Take carth from under walls where nettles put 
forth in abundance, without any ſtring of the net- 
tles, and pot that earth, and ſet in it ſtock gilli- 
flowers. Bacen's Natural Wiftory. 

Hirſute roots, beſides the putting forth upwards 
and downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon, 

6. To PuT in. To enter a haven. 

As Homer went, the ſhip put iu at Samos, where 
he continued the whole winter, finging at the 
houſes of great men, with a train of boys after 
him. Pope. 

7. oPur in for. To claim; to ftand candi- 
date for. A metaphor, I. ſuppoſe, from putting 
each man his lot into a box. 

This is ſo grown a vice, that I krow not whe- 
ther it do not pt in fi the name of virtue. Locke. 

8. To PuT in. To offer a claim. 

They ſhall ſtand for ſeed; they had gone down 
too, but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. Shut. 

Although aſtrologers may here put m, and plead 
the ſecret influence of this ſtar, yet Galen, in his 
comment, makes no ſuch conſideration. G&#r:wy, 

If a man ſhould put # to be one of the knights 
of Malta, he might modeſtly enough prove his fix 
deſcents againſt a leſs qualified competitor. Colli r. 

9. To Pur of. To leave land. 

I boarded, and commanded to aſcend 

My friends and ſoldiers, to put off and lend 

Way to our ſhip. Chapman. 

As the hackney boat was putting of, a boy, de- 
firing to be taken in, was retuſed. Addiſon. 

to. To Po r over. To fail acrofs. 

Sir Francis Drake came coaſting along from 
Carthagena, a city of the main land to which he 
pat over, and took it. Abb-t. 

11. To Pu r to ſea, To ſet ſail; to begin the 
courſe. 

It is manifeſt, that the duke did his bet to come 
down, and to put to ſea. Bacon 

He warn'd him for his fafety to provide; 

Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 

They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred 
fail, of which they loſt the half. 

With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off 10 feu. Pope. 
0 To PuT p. To offer one's ſelf a candi- 


—— 


mo 


Ab buthnot. 


PUT 


Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to 
chuſe a King, when ſeveral pu! up. DL Eftrange. 
13. To Pur up. To advance to; to bring one's 
telf forward. 

With this he put up to my lord, 

The conrtiers kept their diſtance due, 

He twitch'd his fleeve. Swiſe. 

14. To PuT «up with, To ſuffer without reſeut- 
ment. 

15. This is one of thoſe general words, of which 
language makes uſe, to {pare a needleſs multipli- 
city of expreftion, by applying one ſound in a 
great number of ſenſes, ſo that its meaning is de- 
termined by its concomitants, and muſt be ſhewn 
by examples much more than by explanation; this 
and many other words had occurred lets trequent- 
ly had they had any ſynomymes or been eaſily para- 
phraſed, vet without ſynonymes or paraphraſe 
how can they be explined ! 

PV T. =. /. | from the verb.] 

1. An action of Ciſtets. 

The ſtag's was a forc'd p, and a chance rather 
than a chunce. | L'Eftrange. 

2. A ruſtick; a clowu. I know not whence 
derived. 

Queer country pts extol queen Beſs's reign, 
And of lott hoſpitality complain. Bramſlon. 
2. Po r of. Excuſe; ſhift. 

The fox's 1 of is inſtructive towards the go- 
vernment of our lives, provided his fooling be 
made our earneſt. L' Eftrange. 

Pu'Tacs. . /. [ putuin, Fr.] In law, proftitu- 
tion on the woman's part. 107. 

Per Ax ISM. a. .. pe, Fr.] The manner 
of living, or trade of a proſtitute. 7. 

Pu'TATIVE. adj. [ patatif, Fr. from puto, Lat. 
Suppoſed ; reputed. 

It a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe her 
dower, though ſhe be only a putative, and not a 
true and real wife. i. 

PU'TID. adj. [ prtitadus, Lat.] Mean; low; 
worthleſs. 

He that follows nature is never out of his way; 
whereas all imitation is p«id and fervile. L Eftran. 

Pu't1oxEess. n. . | from putid. } Meanneſs ; 
vileneſs. 

Pu'TLoG. . . 

Putiogs are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about 
ſeven foot long, to hear the boards they ſtand on 
to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. 

Meran Mechanical Exerciſes. 

PuTarE'pixNous. ad;. | putredo, Lat.] Stinking ; 
rotten. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as 
milk with rennet is turned. Fleyer. 

PuTREFA'CTION. 4. |. 13 Fr. putris 
and fac:o, Lat.] The ſtate of growing rotten the 
act of making rotten. 

Putrefaction is a Kind of fermentation, or inteſ- 
tine motion of bodies, which tends to the deſtruc- 
tion of that form of their exiſtence, which is ſaid 
to be their natural tate. UINCYe 

If the ſpirit protrude a little, and that motion 
be inordinate, there followeth putrefation, whicty 
ever diffolveth the confiſtence of the body into 
much inequality. Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefaction is produced by throwing 
green vegetables in a heap in open warm air, and 
preſſing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid ftercoraceous taſte and odour. Arbuthrot, 

One of thefe knots riſes to ſuppuration, and- 
burſting excludes its putrefadtion. Blackmore. 

PuT«xeva'crivs. adj. | from putrefacio, Lat.] 
Making rotten. 

They make putrefa7ive generations, conformable 
unto ſeminal productions. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

If the hone de corrupted, the putrefa&ive ſmell 
will diſcover it. H iſe man's Surgery, 

To Pu/TkEFY. v. 4. | putrifier, Fr. putrefacioy 
Lat.] To make rotten; to corrupt with rottenneſs. 

To keep them here, 

They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. Sbab. 

Many ill projects are undertaken, and private 
ſuits putrefy the publick good. acon. 

The ulcer itſelf being pf ed, I ſcarified it and 


| the parts ets ſo far as I thought neceſſary, per- 
mitting 


* 


The world, which elſe would putrefy with _ 


| Moſt bitterly on you, as putter on 


That will be damn'd for't. 


PUT 


mitting them to bleed freely, and thruſt out the 
rotten fleſh. Wiſeman, 

A wound was ſo putrefied as to endanger the 
bone. | Templi. 

duch a conſtitution of the air, as would naturally 
putrefy raw fleſh, muſt endanger by a mortifica- 
tion. Arluthnot. 

To Pu'TrEFY. v. u. To rot. 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no ſoundneſs in it, but wounds and bruiſes, 
and prutrefying ſores. Iſa. i. 6. 

All imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy, and wa- 
try ſubſtances are more apt to putrefy than oily. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and 

ſpice 


nne. 

The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in the 
ſerum, which, falling into this declining part, pu- 
trefird. iſe mon. 

PuTRE'SCENCE. . /. [from putreſco, Lat.] The 
Nate of rotting. _ 

Now if any ground this effe from gall or cho- 
ler, becauſe being the fiery humour, 'it will readi- 
eſt ſurmount the water, we may confeſs in the 
common putreſcence, it may promote elevation. 

Brown's FVulgar Errours. 

PcTRE'SCEST. adj. ¶ putreſcens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing rotten. 

Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the 
fluids and ſolids of an animal, but likewiſe to keep 
ehe fluids from the putreſcent alkaline ſtate, which 
they would acquire by conſtant motion. Arbuthror. 
PU'/TRID. adj. ¶ futride, Fr. putridus, Lat.] 
Rotten ; corrupt. 

The wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. 

If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drink water, 
her milk, inſtead of turning ſour, will turn pu- 
trid, and ſmell like urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Purid fever is that kind of fever, in which the 
humours, or part of them, have ſo lit le circula- 
tory motion, that they fall into an inteſtine one, 
and putrify, which is commonly the caſe after 
great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. 2 

Pu'TrIDNESS. =. /. [from putrid.] Rottenneſs. 

Nidorous ructus depend on the fœtid ſpirituoſity 
of the ferment, and the putriduaſ of the meat. 

Floyer on the Hunnur:, 

Pu“ r TER. #. /. [from put. 

1. One who puts. 

The moſt wretched ſort of people are dreamers 
upon events and putters of caſes. L'Eftrange. 

2. PUTTER on. Inciter; inſtigator. 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 


Of theſe exactions. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 
You are abus'd, and by ſome putter on, 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Pu'TTINGSTONE, . . 8 
In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones are laid at the 
gates of great houſes, which they call putting //onts 
for trials of ſtrength. : Pope. 
Pu'TToOCK. . /. [derived by Minſheao, from 
tutco, Lat.] A buzzard. 
Who finds the partridge in the puto s neſt, _ 
But may imagine how the bird was dead. SH 
The next are thoſe, which are cailed birds of 
prey, as the eagle, hawk, putock, and cormorant. 
Peacham. 
Po“ r Tv. n. ſe ; : 
7. A kind of powder on which glaſs is ground. 


wy 
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An object glaſs of a fourteen foot teleſcope, 
made by an artificer at London, I once mended 
conſiderably, by grinding it on pitch with patty, 
and leaning on it very eaſily in the grinding, leſt 
the putty ſhould ſcratch it. cru ton. 

2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 

7 PUZZLE. v. a. [for pi, from poſe. Skin- 
ner. 

1. To perplex; to confound ; to embarraſs; to 
entangle; to gravel; to put to a ſtand ; to teaze. 

Your preſence needs muſt pu2z/- Antony, Shyk. 

I fay there is no darknets but ignorance, in 
which thou art more puzzld than the Egyptians 
in their fog. $1.24 ſpeare. 

Both armies of the enemy would have been 
puzzl-d what to have done. Clarmam. 

A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is dex- 
terous in puzzling others, if they pe not thorough- 
paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. Ale. 

I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of argu- 
ments which relate to infinity, as being not fo 
eaſily intelligible, and therefore more apt to przz/c 
and amuſe, than to convince. It ins. 

He is perpetually przz/-d and perplex<d amidſt 
his own blunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe ot thoſe 
he would confute. £/ddiſon. 

Perſons, who labour under real evils; will not 
puzzle themſelves with conjeAtural ones. C/rifſa, 

She ſtrikes each point with native force of 

mind, | 
While puzz/cd learning blunders far 2 
0g. 

2. To make intricate; to entangle. N 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puxxled in mazes, and perplex d with error. Add. 

Theſe, as my gnide informed me, were men of 
ſubtle tempers, and fuzz/-d politicks, who would 
ſupply the place of real wiſdom with cunning and 
avarice. Tutler. 

I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it 
ſuch a jargon of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of 
notion, ſuch a confuſion of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the ſenſe, which in ſome 
places he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon 
my nearer peruſal of it. Addiſon. 

To Pu'zzLE. v. 2. To be bewildered in one's 
own notions ; to be aukward. 

The ſervant is a_puzz/ing fool, that heeds no- 
thing. L' Eftrange. 

Pu'zzLr. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Embarrail- 
ment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to them- 
ſelves, and while they are in the p:zz/e of buſineſs, 
they have no time to tend their health either of 
body or mind. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Pu“z z LER. n. ſ. [from puzz/r.] He who puz- 
zles. 

Py'cars. u. .. A bird. Ainfwor th, 

PCG MEAN, adj. | from pygmy.] Belonging to a 
pygmy. ; 

They, leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs in narrow 

room, 
Throng numberleſs like that pygmear race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton, 

PY/GMY. . /. | pygmet, Fr. nvywu®.] A 
dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only three 
ſpans high, and after long wars to have been de- 
ſtroyed by cranes. Any thing little. 

If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous produc- 
tion of larger plants, and confine the earth to as 
en births in the vegetable kingdom, as they do 


in the other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed ur ber- 


X 


ſal decay of nature, even mankind itſelf that is 
now nouriſhed, though not produced, by the earth, 
muſt have degenerated in ſtature and ſtrength in 
every generation. Bentl-y, 

PrLo'rus. . ſ. [tg] The lower orifice 

of the ſtomach. 
PYRAMID. . / [ pramid:, Fr. , from 
7192, fire; becauſe fire always afcends in the figure 
of a cone.] A ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a poly- 
gon, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, their ſe- 
veral points meeting in one. Harri, 

Know, Sir, that 1 will not wait pinion'd at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high py. 
ramid; my gibbet, and hang me up in chains, Sl 

An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And hoods the flames. Dryden, 
Part of the ore is ſhot into quadrilateral pyramid, 
Woodward. 

PrrA'MIDAL, adj. from pyramid.) Having 

Prkay ww} the form of a pyramid. 

Of which ſort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, 
that are here ſhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns. Wwodward's Nat. Hf. 

The ha dicul idea of its flame, upon occaſion 
of the candles, is what is in queſtion. Locke, 

Prnamipical iy. adv. | from pyramidical.] In 
form of a pyramid. 

Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes 
it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that the being 
next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being 
the leaſt, is placed above Offa, and thus they riſe 

ramidically. Broome Notes an Odyſſey. 
3 n. . A pyramid. wy 

The form of a pyramis in flame, which we 
uſually ſee, is merely by accident, and that the air 
about, by quenching the ſide; of the flame, cruſheth 
it, and extenuateth it into that form, for of itſelf it 
would be round, and therefore ſmoke is in the 
figure of a pyrums reverſed ; for the air quencheth 
the flame, and receiveth the ſmoke. Bacon NV. II. 

PG RE. . /. | pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 

When his brave ſon upon the fun'ral pyre 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire, 
Popes 


Py“RIT ES. 1. ſ. [from x.] Fireſtone. 

Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenick, 
always iron, and ſometimes copper. MHeodiward, 
: PyY'xoMANCY. u. .. S. Divination by 

re. 

Divination was invented by the Perſians, and is 
ſeldom or never taken in a good ſenſe : there are 
four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyromency, 
aeromancy, geomancy. Aylijfes 

PyroTECHNICAL. ad. l protechnique, Fr. from 
protechnick;. | Engaged or ikilful in fireworks. 

PROTE/CHNICKS. . /. d and 7rqz3.] The 
act of employing fire to uſe or pleaſure ; the art 
of fireworks. 

PrroTtcnry. a. ſ. [ pyrotechnic, Fr.] The art 
of managing fire. : 

Great diſcoveries have been made by the means 
of pyretechny and chymiſtry, which in late ages 
have attained to a greater height tha: formerly. 

Hale”; Origin of Mankind, 

Py/rrnoxtsM. 2. . from Ye, the founder 
of the ſcepticks.] Scepticiſm ; univerſal doubt. 

Py x. u. /. | pyxis, Latin.] The box in which 
the Romaniſts Keep the hoſt, | 
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Is a conſonant borrowed from the La- 
tin or French, for which, though 9 1s 
commonly placed in the Saxon alpha- 

9 bet, the Saxons generally uſed cp, 
cui as cpellan or cwel{an,to quell: gu is, in Eng- 
liſh, pronounced as by the Italians and Spaniards 
cw; As quail, quench, except quiz, which is ſpoken, 
according to the manner of the French, ««:? the 
name of this letter is cue, from gue, French, 
tail; its form being that of an O with a tail. 

1 1. f. 142 by Skinner, from gobio, 
the 


atin name. | A fort of fiſh. 
To QUACK. v. . [quacken, Dutch, to cry as a 
gooſe. ] 


1. To cry like a duck. This word is often 
written quaate, to repreſent the ſound better. 
Wild ducks quack where graſshoppers did fing- 
mp. 
2. To chatter boaſtingly; to brag loudly; to 
talk oſtentatiouſly. 
Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, 
To quact of univerſal cures. 
Ack. n. /, ſfrom the verb.] 
1. A boaſtful pretender to arts which he does 
not underſtand. 
The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of guack:, 
jugglers and plagiaries. L Efrmge. 
Some gquacks ia the art of teaching, pretend to 


Hudibras. 


. make young gentlemen maſters of the languages, 


before they can be maſters of common ſenſe. 
Felton on the Cliſſicks. 

2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phyfick; one 
who proclaims his own medical abilities in publick 
places. 

At the firſt appearance that a French quack 
made in Paris; a boy walked before him, pub- 
liſming with a ſhrill voice, „My father cures all 
ſorts of diſtempers;” to which the doctor added 
in a grave manner, © The child ſays true.” Addi}. 

3. An artful tricking practitioner in phyſick. 

Deſpairing quack; with curſes fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. Hope. 

UA'CKERY. . . [from quack. ] Mean or bad 
acts in phyſick. 

Qua'cKSALVER. a. f. [quack and ſalve.] One 
who drags of medicines or ſalves; a medicaſter ; 
a charlatan. 

Saltimbancoes, quackſz/vers and charlatans de- 
ceive the vulgar in lower degrees; were Zſop 
alive, the piazza and the Pont Neuf could ſpeak 
their fallacies. Brown. 
Many poor country vicars, for want of other 
means, are driven to their ſhifts; to turn moun- 
tebanks, quackſalvers and empiricks. Nur ton on Mal. 

QUAaDRAG E/SIMAL, adj. | quadrage/imal, Fr. 9. 
drageſina, Lat.] Lenten; belonging to Lent ; uſed 
in Lent, 


I have compoſed prayers ar of the church col- 
les, adventual, quadragefimal, paſchal, or pente- 
coſtal. : f * ak 5 : 3 

UADRANGLE. ». /. C quadratus and angular, 
Lax] A ſquare ; a ſurface with four right an- 


My choler being overblown 

With walking once about the 1 
I come total}, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

The eſcurial hath a guadrengle for every month 
in the year. 4 (if — 

UADKANGULAR. . rom guady, . 

* ns having four right * — 8 

Common ſalt ſhooteth into little cryſtals, com- 


ing near to a cube, ſometimes into ſquare plates, | 


Q. 


QUA 


ſometimes into ſhort guadrangu/ar priſms. 
Grew's Coſmo). 

Each environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf 
o the planes, is of a figure gradrangular, I vad. 

I was placed at a fun u , ur table, oppoſite to 
he mace-bearer. Spedator. 

QUA/DRANT. / [quadrani, Lat.] 

1. The fourth part; the quarter. 

In ſixty-three years may be loſt eigliteen days, 
mitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
ear, allowed for this quadrant or ſix hours ſuper- 
numerary. Brown. 

2. The quarter of a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, 
and from thence the diurnal differences of the ſun's 
right aſcenſions, which finiſh their variations in 
each quadrant of the circle of the ecliptick, being 
joined to the former inequality, ariſing from the 
ercentricity, makes theſe quarterly and ſeeming 
irregular inequalities of natural davs. Holder. 

3. An inſtrument with which altitudes are 
taken. 

Some had compaſſes, others quadrants. Tatler. 
Thin taper ſticks muſt from one center part ; 
Let theſe into the guadrant's form divide. Gay. 

Qoapka'xTAL. ad. | from quadrant.) Included 
in the fourth part of a circle. 

To fil! that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ſtrait 
lines, and diſpoſe of thoſe lines in a variety of pa- 
rallels: and to do that in a quadranta/ ſpace, there 
appears hut one way poſſible ; to form all the in- 
terſections, which the branches make, with an- 
gles of forty-five degrees only. Derbhum'i Phyſ. Th. 

Q VKA E. adj. [ quadratus, Lat.] 

1. Square; having four equal and parallel ſides. 

2. Diviſible into four equal parts. ; 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cu- 
hical numbers. Brown. 

Some tell us, that the years Moſes ſpeaks of 
were ſomewhat above the monthly year, contain - 
ing in them tlurty-fix days, which is a number 
q4adrate, Hakewill on Providence. 

3- NWadrans, Latin.] Suited; applicable. This 
perhaps were more properly quadrant. 

The word conſumption, being applicable to a 
proper or improper conſumption, requires a ge- 
neral deſcription, quadrate to both. Harvey. 

Qua'pRATE. n. /. 

1. A ſquare; a ſurface with four equal and pa- 
rallel ſides. 

And 'twixt them both a guadrate was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; 

Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compacted, made a goodly diapaſe. Sp. 

Whether the exact u, or the long ſquare 
be the better, is not well determined; I prefer 
the latter, nrovided the length do not exceed the 
latitude above one third part. Waton. 

The powers militant 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union irreſiſtible, moy'd on 
In filence their bright legions. Milton. | 

To our underſtanding a gu..drate, whoſe diagonal 
is commenſurate to one of the fides, is a plain 


contradiction. ore. 
2. [ Quadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect of 


QUA 


not be ſuppoſed to guadrate exactly with the hero- 
ick poems, which have have been made fince his 
ume; as it is plain, his rules would have been ſtill 
more perſect, could he have peruſed the Eneid. 


Addiſon. 
Quanra'riCk. adj. Four ſquare; belonging to 
a ſquare. - Dia. 


Quarka'TiCK equations. In algebra, are ſuch 
as retain, on the unknown fide, the ſquare of tue 
root or the number ſought : and are of two ſorts : 
artt, ſim ple quadraticks, where the ſquare of the 
unknown root is equal to the abſolute number 
given; ſecondly, atffeted quadraticks, which are 
ſuch as have, between the higheſt power of the 
unknown number and the abſolute number given, 
ſome intermediate power of the unknown num- 
ber. Harris, 


MS. A'DRATURE. n. . [ quadrature, Fr. quadraturay 
. 


1. The act of ſquaring. | 

The ſpeculations of algebra, the doctrine of in 
finites, and the quadrature of curves, ſhould not 
intrench upon our ſtudies of morality. Watts. 

2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between 
the ſun and moon, we ſee all the enlightened part 
of the moon ; new moon, when the moon being 
hetween us and the ſun, its enlightened part is 
turned from us; and half moon, when the moon 
being in the quadratures, we ſee but half the en- 


lightened part. Locke. 
3. The ſtate of being ſquare; a quadrate; a 
ſquare. 


All things parted by th' empyreal bounds, 

His quadrature from thy orbicular word. Milton. 

QUADRENNIAL. adj, ¶ uadriennium, from gu 
tuor and amis, ] 

1. Compriſing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

UA'DRIBLE. adj. [from quadro, Latin] That 
may be ſquared. 

Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all guadrible curves analytically, by 
h s method of fluxions, ſome time before the year 
1688, Der hum. 


four diviſions. 


QUADRILA'TERAL. adj. [quadrilatere, Fr. 


Fatuor and latut, Lat.] Having four ſides. 


Tin incorporated with cryſtal, diſpoſes it to ſhoot 
into a quadri/ateral pyramid, ſumetimes placed on a 
uad iluteral baſe or column. HWoedivard en Foffils.. 
UADRILA'TERALNESS. 3. f, from quad ila- 
teral.] The property of having four right lined 
ſides, — as many right angles. Did. 
Quvark1tiE. . /. A game at cards. Did. 
2 n. .. quadrinus, Lat.] A mite; a 
ſmall piece of money, in value about a ſarthing. 
Ba: 


QUaprINO/MICAL. adj. ¶ quatuor and nomen, Lat.] 
Co of _ denominations. Dick. 
ADRIPA/RTITE. ad. [ quatuor and parti, 
Lay Having four parties ; Al into "as — 
Ahne ak TITELY, adv. ¶ from quadripartite.] 
In a quadripartite diſtribution. 
QUADRAL ox. . . A diviſion by four, 
or the taking the fourth part of any quantity or 


the heavenly bodies, herein they are diſtant from 1 Dia. 


each other ninety degrees, and the ſame with 
quartile. Die. 
ToQia/DnaTE. v. nn. | quadro, Lat. quadrer, Fr. | 
To ſuit ; to be accommod.ated. 
Ariſtotle's rules for Epick poetry, which he 


QyaDRIPHY'LLOUS. adj. [quatuor and gue. 
Having four leaves. 


— — 


A 1. J. Lune and fillable.) 


had drawn from his redections upon Homer, can- | 


Qy adni- 


ADD. adj. [ quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven into 


' 
[ 
| 


QUA 
VADRIVA'LVES. n. ſ. [quatuory and valvæ, Lat. 
Doc with four wy —_— L 

Qu apRtVIAL. adj, [ quadriviun, Lat.] Having 
four ways meeting in a point. 

Qu Eb ED. u. ſ. | quadrupeds, Fr. quadrupes, 
Latin. ] An animal that goes on four legs, as per- 
haps all beaſts. 

I be different flexure and order of the joints is 
not diſpoſed in the elephant, as in other quad »peds. 
Brown. 

The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of 
ſome puadruped,  Wodward on Foſſils. 
Moſt quads uped;, that live upon herbs, have 
inciſor teeth to pluck and divide them. 4 but hot. 

The king of brutes, 
Of quadmupeds I only mean. Swift. 

Qravkv'etd. dj. Having four feet. 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is ſur- 
prized at many actions of the quadruped and winged 
animals Watts's Logick. 

UADRU'PLE. adj. [ quadruple, Fr. quadruplis, 
Lat. | Fourfold; four times told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth puniſh thieves 
with a guadmplc reſtitution, hath an end which 
Will continue as long as the world-itſelf continu- 
eth. Hooker, 

The hves of men on earth might have continued 
double, treble, or quadruple, to any of the longeſt 
times of the firſt age. Ralcigh's Hift, of the World. 

Fat refreſhes the blood in the penury of aliment 
during the winter, and ſome animals have a guad- 
ruple caul. Avrbuthnot on Aliments. 

To QUADRU/PLICATE. v. a. [quad»upler, Fr. 
guad»uplico, Lat.] To double twice; to make 
fourfold. f 

QranruUPLICA'TION. v. ſ. | from quadruplicate. 
The taking a thing four 2 EDEN 2 

QAR x. adv. [from quaduple.] To a four- 
fold quantity. 

If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence ap- 
pear, the accuſer is put to death, and out of his 
goods the innocent perſon is gradruply recompenſed. 

Swift. 

QUARE. [Latin.] Enquire; ſeek ; a _ 
put when any thing is recommended to enquiry. 

DAuere, if tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may 
not prevent to fly and grub. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
_ To QUAFF. v. a. [of this word the derivation 
is uncertain : Junius, with bis uſual idleneſs of 
conjecture, derives it from the Greek, xuz3Zuv in 
the Eolick diale& uſed for xvz9iZ ww. Skinny from 
g off, as go off, guoff, quoff, quaff. It comes from 
ch Fer, Fr. to be drunk. | To drink; to ſwallow 
in large draughts. 

He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as if 
H' ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm, quafft off the muſcadel, 

And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shak:/p. 

I found the prince, 

With ſuch a deep demeanor in great ſorrow, 

That tyranny, which never u t but blood, 

Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife 

With gentle eye-drops. Shakeſpiar cs Terry TV. 
Oa flow'rs repos'd, and with rich flowrets 

crown'd, 

They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 

Duaff immortality and joy. Milton's Paradiſe L. 

To Qrarey. v. n. To drink luxuriouſly. 

We may contrive this afternoon, 

And uf carouſes to our miſtreſs' health. S . 

Belſhazzer, unf, g in the facred veſſels of the 
tetnple, ſees his fatal ſentence writ by the ningers 
of God. South. 

Twelve days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, 
And vai with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dr. 

Crx. a. ſ. from guaff.] He who quaffs. 

To Ou EA. H. n. ſa low word, I ſuppoſe, 
formed by chance.] To feel out. This ſeems to 
te the meaning. 

Ducks, having larger nerves that come into 
their bills than geeſe, guzff:r and grope out their 
racat the moſt. | Der lam. 

Qua'cev. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy ; ſoft ; 
not ſolid, | Ain. 

This word is ſomewhere in Clariſſa. 


QUA'GMIRE. -.. . | that is, guakemire.] A ſhak- 


ing marth ; a bog that trembles under the feet. 


QUA 


The fen and quapmire, ſo mariſh by kind, 
Are to be drained. 


Tuſſer. 
Your hearts I'll tamp out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. $5. 
Poor Tom ! whom the foul fieng hath through 


ford and whirlpoof, o'er bog and gugrire. Shak. 
The wet particles might have eafily ever mingled 
with the dry, and ſo all had either been fea or 
Juagmire. Are. 
The brain is of ſuch a clammy confiſtence, that 
it can no more retain motion than a guage. 
Glam ve“ Serpfis. 
Qr av. part. [of this participle I know not the 
verb, and believe it only put by Sp-/ir, who 
often took great liberties, for u, d, tor the poor 
convenience of his rhyme.] Cruſhed; dejected; 
depreſſed. | 
Therewith his ſturdy courage ſoon was gud, 
And all his ſenſes were with ſudden dread diſmaid. 
| Spe ner. 
Qr a1L. u. ſ. [quaglia, Italian.] A bird of game. 
His quail: ever 
Beat mine. Shak-ſprare's Ant. and Clnp. 
Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when 
they would call the male, which is ſo eminent in 
puails, that men by counterfeiting this voice with 
a quail pipe, eaſily drew the cocks into their 
ſnares. Ray on the Creation. 
A freſher gale 
Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt the field of corn, 
While the ui clamours for his running mate. 
Thomſon. 
Qua'ttPIPE. . /. [quail and pipe. ] A pipe with 
which fowlers allure quails. 
A diſh of wild fowl furniſhed converſation, 
concluded with a late invention for unproving the 


qual pipe. Addiſon. 
© + "FEY v. n. | quclen, Dutch.) 


ſpirit. Sperſer. Not in uſe. 
He writes there is no quarling now 3 
Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſt 
Of all our purpoſes. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
This may plant courage in their ney breaſts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. Shok-ſpexre. 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain 
beſieged Rhodes, his haughty courage began to 
quail, ſo that he was upon point to have raiſed his 
ſiege. K'rolles. 
While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ſtir, thou can'ſt not ſhrink or 9gua/ ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ſhall diſhand, 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 
When Dido's ghoſt appear'd, 
It made this hardy warriour quazl. 
Wandering Prince of Troy. 
At this the errant's courage guails, Clhaveland. 
2. To fade; to decline. 

To pals the qroi/ing and withering of all things 
by the receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs 
of the ſun, the ſap in trees preciſely follows the 
motion of the ſun. Hater ill, 

To Q 411. v. 4. 1 Saxon. ] To cruſh; 
to quell; to depreſs; to fink; to overpower. 
Not uſed. 

To drive him to deſpair, and quite to quart, 

He ſnewed him painted in a table plain 
The damned ghoſts. , 

Thee, with fi'ry courage, he aſſails; 
Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wife: 
And each ſucceſſive after other ql, 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many Kings — riſe. 

a nie. 


S penſer. 


QUAINT. ad. { coint, Fr. comprus, Lat.] 
1. Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſaperfluouſly, 
exact ; having petty elegance. 
Each ear ſucks up the words a true love ſcat- 
tereth, | 
And plain ſpeech oft, than quaint phraſe framed is. 
Sidney, 
You were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how git an orator you are. Shikeſpeare. 
He ſpends fas pages about two ſimilitudes; 


„one of mine, and another guainter of his own. 


Stilling ſlect. 
2. Subtle; artful. Obſolete. 


As clerkes been fall ſubtle and ouaint, Chaucer, 


1. To languiſh; to ſink into dejection; to loſe 


QUA 


What's the efficient cauſe of a king? ſurely a 
xaint queſtion? Yet a queſtion that has been 
moved. Helyday. 

3. Neat; pretty; exact. 

But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent 
faſhion, yours is worth ten o'nt, Shake ſpear. 

Her mother hath intended, 
That, unt in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. 
f Sat. ſpeare. 

I never ſaw a better fathion'd zown, 

More gut, more pleaſing, nor more commend- 

able. Sbakeſpear c. 

4. Subtly excogitated ; ſineſpun. 
I'll ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourably ladies tought my love, 
Which 1 denying they fell fick and died. Shi. 
He his fabrick of the heav'ns : 

Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their gum? opinions wide 
Hereafter. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

5. Quint is, in Spenſer, quailed ; depreſſed. I 
believe by a very licentious irregularity. 

With ſuch fair flight him Guyon fail : 

Till :t the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and faint, 
Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he alſail'd, 

And kindling new his courage, ſeeming gui, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. Sperſer. 

6. Aﬀected ; foppiſh. This is not the true idea 
of the word, which Swift ſeems not to have well 
underſtood. 
| To this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, 
and other conceited appellations, have over-run 
us; and I wiſh I could fay, thoſe guairt fopperies 
were who!ly abſent from graver ſubjects. Swift, 

TL. adv. | from quaint. ] 
1, Nicely; exactly; with petty elegance. 
When was old Sherewood's hair more guaint/y 
curl'd, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd. 
Ben Jonſon, 
2. Artfully. | 
Breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 
That thev ſeem the taints of liberty, 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakeſpeare, 

3- Ingeniouſly with ſucceſs. This is not the 
true ſenſe. 

As my Buxoma : 
With gentle finger ſtroak'd her milky care, 
I quaintly ſtole a kiſs. ay. 

QrarxTxEss. n. . [from guaint.] Nicety ; 
petty elegance. 

There is a certain majeſty in ſimplicity, which 
is far above all the guarrtne/s of wit. Pepe. 

To QU Kk. v. n. [cpacan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble. 

Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where ſhe 
ſtood 9uokiyg like the partridge on which the hawk 
is ready to ſeize. Sram y. 

If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, 
thou wilt qu for this. Sbeſeeare. 

Do ſuch buſineſs as the better day 
Would 2, to look on. Shak. Hamlet, 

a Who honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth, that made all France to gu i, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shep. 

The mountains quak. at him, and the hills melt, 
and the earth is burnt at his preſence. Nab. i. 5. 

Son of man eat thy bread with guatiry, and 
drink thy water with trembling and carefulneſs. 

Exc k. Xii. 18. 

The u pow'rs of hight ſtood in amaze. | 

; CSeuley. 

In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound, 
They quake but hearing their own trumpets ſound. 

: Dryden, 

2. To ſhake; not to be ſolid or firm. 

Next Smedley div'd; flow circles dimpled o'er 
The quotizg mud, that clos'd and op'd nn —_ 

of 
Quas e. v. /. from the verb.] A ſhadder; a 


| tremulous agitation. 
3 A3 
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As the earth may ſometimes ſhake 
For winds ſhut up will cauſe a quake ; 
So often jc alouſy and fear 
Stol'n to mine heart, cauſe trembliags there. 


Suckling. 

Qua'KING=CRASS, 2. . { phalaris, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 
Qrartieica'TION. u. / | qualification, Fr. from 


uU . 

1. That which makes any perſon or thing fit 
for any thing. 

It is in the power of the prince to make piety 
and vwtue become the faſhion, if he would make 
them neceſſary qualifications for preferment. 20ſt. 

2. Accomplithment. 

Good qualifications of mind enable a magiſtrate 
to perform his duty, and tend to create a publick 
eſteem of him. Aiterlury. 

3. Abatement ; diminution, 

Neither had the waters of the flood infuſed ſuch 
an impurity, as thereby the natural and powerful 
operation of all plants, herbs and fruits upon the 
earth received a gualificytion and harmful change. 

Rig Hiftery of the World. 

To QUA'LIFY, UV. A. | qualifier, Fr. . 

1. To fit for any thing. 

Place over them ſuch governors, as may be 
qualified in ſuch manner as may govern the place. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the ſum of 
one hundred pounds, in order to qua/ify him for a 
furgeon. Swift's Will, 

2. To furniſh with qualifications. 

That which ordinary men are fit for, I am gua- 
lied in, and the beſt of me is diligence. Sh. A. Lear. 

f She is of good eſteem, 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 

Beſide ſo qualified, as may beſeem 

The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. Shake. 

3- To make capable of any employment or pri- 
vilege : as, he is qualified to kill game. 

4. To abate; to ſoften ; to diminiſh. 

I have heard, 
Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rig'rous courſe. Shakeſ. Mer. of Venice. 
I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire. 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Left it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 
Shakeſpeare. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
eraftily gualified too; and behold what innovation 
it makes here. Shakeſpeare. 

They would report that they had records for 
twenty thouſand years, which muſt needs be a very 
great untruth, unleſs we will qualify it, expound. 
ing their years not of the revolution of the ſun, but 
of the moon. £1bbot. 

It hath fo pleaſed God to provide for all living 
creatures, wherewith he hath tilled the world, that 
ſuch inconveniences, as we contemplate afar off, 
are found, by trial and the witneſs of men's travels, 
to be ſo quz/ified, as there is no portion of the earth 
made in vain. Ralagh's Hiſt. of the World. 

So happy 'tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, 

As your high majeſty with awful fear 

In human breaſts might qualify that fire, 

Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. 

Waller, 

Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true 
eſtimate of things, by oppoſing the good to the 
evil, and compenſating or qualifying one thing with 
another. LCF ſtrange. 

My propoſition I have gualified with the word, 
often; thereby making allowance for thoſe caſes, 
wherein men of excellent minds may, by a long 
practice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 
and rigours of it delightful. Atterow y. 

5. To eaſe ; to aſſuage. 

He balms and herbs thereto apply'd, 

And evermore with mighty ſpelts them charm'd, 

That in ſhort ſpace he has them gua/fy'd, 

And him reſtor'd to health that would have dy'd. 

Spenſer. 

6. To modify ; to regulate. 

It uath no larinx er throttle to gua/;ſy the ſound, 


eren. 


QUA 


Nay triton ©. | & 2litats, Lat. greallts, Fr.) 
1. Nature relatively confidered. 

Theſe, being of a far other nature and 9za/ity, 
are not ſo ſtrictly or evorlaſtingly communded iu 
ſcripture. Hooker. 

Other creatures hare not judgment to examine 
the guilty of that which is done by them, and 
therefore in that they do, they neither can accuſe 
nor approve themſelves. Hecker. 

Since the event of an ation uſually follows the 
nature or g#al{ty of it, and the quality follows the 
rule directing it, it concerns a man, in the framing 
of his actions, not to be deceived in the rule. ,. 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, I 
call quality of the ſubject, wherein that power is. 

Lo Ke. 

2. Property; accidental adjunct. 

In the diviſion of the Kingdom, it appears not 
which of the dukes he values moſt ; for tie: 
are ſo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make 
choice of either's moiety. Sure. 

No ſenſible qua/ities, as light and colour, heat 
and ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies them- 
ſelves abſolutely conſidered, without a relation to 
vur eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe : theſe 
qualities are only the effects of our ſenſation, which 
ariſe from the different motions upon our nerves 
from object; without, according to their various 
modification and poſition. Bentley. 

3. Particular efficacy. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities, Sh, 

4- Diſpoſition ; temper. 

To-night we'll wander through the ſtreets, 
and note 

The qualities of people. Shale. Ant. and Clcop. 

5. Virtue or vice. 

One doubt remains, ſaid I, the d 
What were their qua/itzes, and w 


es in green, 
ir queen ? 
D.yd n. 
6. Accompliſhment ; qualification, 
He had thoſe quali of horſemanſhip, dancing 
and fencing, which accompany good breeding. 
C 


larendon. 

7. Character. 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter par- 
takes of both gualities, partly of a judge in that 
court, and partly of an attorney general. Bacon. 

We, who are hearers, may be allowed ſome 
opportunities in the quality of ſtanders-by. Swift, 

8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpec- 
ted, even as it is with other men; their quality 
many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth. Hooker, 

We lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance 
with many of the city, not of the meaneſt quality. 

acon. 

The maſters of theſe horſes may be admitted to 
dine with the lord lieutenant 3; this is to be done, 
what quality ſoever the perſons are-of. Temple. 

9. Rank ; Superiority of birth or ſtation. 

Let him be ſo entertained, as ſuits with gentle- 
men of your knowing to a ſtranger of his quality. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

10. Perſons of high rank. Collectively. 

I ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed up in 
my feathers, that the quatty may fee how pretty 
they will look in their travelling habits. Addiſon. 

Of ai the tervile herd, the worſt is he, 

That in proud dulnefs joins with quality, 

A conſtant critick at the great man's board, 

To fetci: aud carry nonſenſe for my lord. Pope. 

To quality belongs the higheſt place, 

My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 

Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. Young. 

QUALM. -. ſ. |cpealm, Saxon, a fudden 
ſtroke of death.] A ſidden fit of ſickneſs; a 
ſudden feizure of ſickly lunguor. 

Some ſudden quaim hath ſtruck me to the 


heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no fur- 
ther. Shakeſp. 


Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but a g/m. 


QU A 


I find x cotd ve como over my hear, that T 
faint, I can tprak no longer. tix, 
All mal whes 
Of ghaſtly ſpain, or racking torture, quem 
Of heat-fick agony. Milt, Par. Los. 
For who, without a 3%, hath ever Inok'd 
On hal, garb.ige, though by Homer caok'd. 
Roſcommon, 

They have 2 ſickly uneaſineſs upon them, ſhift - 
ing and changing from one error, and from one 
fuulm to another, hankering after nov2lnes. LEP. 

Thy mother well deferves that ſhort delight, 

The nauteous guuins of ten long months and 

travail to requite. Dryds; lg. 

When he hath ttrercheil his veſſels with wine to 
their utmoſt capacity, and is grown weary and 
ſick, and feels thoſe queinrs and difturbances that 
ofaally attend tuch exceties, he refolves, that he 
wil} hereafter contain himfeif within the bounds 
of ſobriety. Calamy, 

The $!%«.:/»; of ruptures of Your blood 

Riſe in proportion to vom food, P. toe, 

Qr ain. ag. | from gui. | Seized with 
iickly languor. 

I am 2 at the ſmell of lee. Shak, 
You drop into the place, 

Careleſs and qurbz/b with a yawning face. Dryd, 

QuUax ba'kY. u. f Le dirui 425 Fr. Skinner, ] 
A doubt; a dithculty ; an uncertainty. A low 
word. 

Qua'NTITIVF., adi. gun z, Lat.] Eſti- 
mable according to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and dentiity, by the 
compoſition of ſubſtance with quantity, may give 
little ſatisfaction to ſuch who are apt to conceive 
therein no other compoſition or reſolution, but 
ſuch as our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and 
dividing bodies according to quaintitive parts. Dig. 

Q a" NTITY. . /. | puantite, Fr. guantitas, Lat.} 


creaſed or diminiſhed. 
Quantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed. 
Cheyne, 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure; as, 
the metals were in different quantit:es. | 
3- Bulk or weight. 
Unſkill'd in hellebore, if thou ſhouldſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 
The rules of phyſick wou'd againſt thee cry. SY 
4. A portion ; a part. 


four dozen of ſuch bearded hermites ſtaves as maſ- 
ter Shallow. Shakef. 

5. A large portion. This is not regular. 

The warm antiſcorbutical plants, taken in quan- 
tities, will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt 
the blood. Arbuthnot, 

6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyl- 
lable. 


Their quantities, their reſts, their cenſures —_— 
ye. 

The eaſy pronunciation of a mute hefore N 
does not neceſſarily make the preceding vowel, by 
poſition, long in quantity 3 as patrem. Holder. 

2UANTUM. . ,. { Latin. ] The quantity; the 
amount. 

The q»antum of Preſbyterian merit, during the 
reign of that ill-adviſed prince, will eaſily be coma 
puted. Sw.7c. 

Qr A /rtANTAIN. } n. ſ. [quarant i, Fr. The 

vaſranrixne f ſpaceof forty days, beingthe 
time which a ſhip ſuſpected of infecuon is obliged 
to forbear intercourſe or commerce. 

Paſs vour quarantine among ſeme of the churches 
round this town, where you may learn to ſpeak 
before you venture to expoſe your parts in a city 
congregation. Swift. 

VARKRE., #. /. A quarry, Not in uſe.” 

Behold our diamonds here, as in the ue they 
ſtand. Drayton. 

Q ARRE. . ſ. [querell, Fr.] 

1. A breach of concord. | 

You and I may engage in this queſtion, as fr 
as either of us ſhall think profitable, without any 


Hell ſomewhat Lghtfſome, the Bermudas _ 
e. 


the leaſt beginning of a and then that will 
Vou. II. NL. 35. 3 C competent!y 


1. That property of any thing which may be in- | 


If I were ſaw'd into quantities, I ſhould make 


So varying till their moods, obſerving yet in all 
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QUA 
eompetently be removed from ſuch, as of which! 
you cannot hope to ſee an end. Ham. 

2. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffle. 

If I can taſten but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drank to-night already, 
He'll be as fall of quarr-l and offence, 
As my young mittre(s* dog, Shak: ſp. Otbe li. 

2. A diſpute; a conteſt. 

The part which in this preſent guar re! ſtriveth 
againſt the current and ſtream of laws, was a long 
wile nothung feared. Hoacker”s Dedicaticn. 

It were a matter of more trouble, than neceſſity, 
to repeat in this gieirred what has been alledged by 
the worthies of our church. liolidy. 

As if earth too narrow were for fate, 5 
On open teas their quarrel; they debate; 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
Aud forc'd imprifſon'd winds to bring 'em near. 
: D: yt: 1 

4. A cauſe of debate. : 

I could not die any where ſo contented, as in the 
King's company; his cauſe being juſt, and his 
. 177 honourable. Shakeſpeare”; Henry , 

If nut in ſervice of our God we fought, 

Ln meaner grrel if this ſword were ſhaken, 

Well night thou gather in the gentle thought, 
So fair a princeis ſhould not be forſaken. Fir fox, 

8. Something tht gives a right to miſchief, re- 
priſal or action. 

He thought he had a good quarre! to attick him. 

Holing f. 

Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, companions 
for middle age, and old men's nurſes; ſo a man 
may have a guarre! to marry when he will. Bao. 

6. Obzection ; ill-will. : 

Herodias had a quarrel againſt him, and would 
have Killed him, but ſhe could not. Mark, vi. 19. 

We are apt to pick gquzrre/s with the world for 
every little foolcry. LL Eftrange. 

I have no quarrel to the practice; it may be a 
diverting way. Felton on the Claſſicks, 

7. In Shakejpearr, it ſeems to ſignify any one 
ee viſh oe malicious. 

Better 
She neter had known pomp, though't be temporal; 
Vet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
Ir from the bearer, 'tis a ſuff 'rance panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering. Shakeſp. 

8. (From guadreau, Fr. guadre!/:, Italian. | An 
arrow with a ſquare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcuba- 
Efta or arbaliit was nrſt ſhewed to the French by 
our king Richard I. who was ſhortly after ſlain by 
a thereof. Camden. 

Twang'd the firing, outflow the guarre long. 
Far fax. 
To Q RN L. v. . . querellir, Fr. | 

1. To debate; to ſcuffle ; to ſquabble. 

I love the ſport well, but I ſhall as ſoon grarre/ 
at it as any man. Shak: ſpeare, 

Tour words have taken ſuch pains, as if they 
izbour'd 

Ta bring mat ſſauehter into form, ſet quarrelling 

C pon the head of valour. Shak-ſbeare, 

Wine drunken with exceſs, maketh bitterneſs 
cf the rind, with brawiing and guarreling, Ecduf. 

Renſt: called ſociable, quarrel in hunger and luſt ; 
2nd the bull and ram appear then as much in fury 
and war, as the lion and the bear. Temples Mi/. 

2. To fail into variance. 

Our diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people gase with obedience, Shak: care. 

2. To fight ; to combat. 

When cence the Perſian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macedons reſus'd to nght; 
Themfeives their own mortality confeſs'd, 

And left ie fon of ſove to gearre/ for the reſt. Dr. 

A. To nnd fault; to pick objections. 

To imm the tas, and ric. about the 
name, is to mike ovrſelres ridiculous. Pramball. 

They bnd out miſcarriages wherever they are, 
and fort ge them often where they are not; they 
ut veith the officers, and then with the 
Temple. 


Roſe. 


* 2 
prince aud ſtate, 
In a poem £tcoantly writ, 
I WIl not quarrel with a tight miſtake. 


QUA 


I quarrel not with the word, becauſe ufed by 


Ovid. Dryden. 
5. To diſagree ; to have contrary principles. 
Some things ariſe of ſtrange and quarrel/ing kind, 

The forepart lion, and a ſnake behind. Coley. 
QUARKELLER, . . [from quarre!.] He who 

quarrels, 

Qra&RELOUS. adj. | quorelleux, Fr.] Petulant ; 
eaſtly provoked to enmity ; quarrelſome. 

Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy and 

As uu, ac; as the wenzel. Shake ſp, Cymbeline, 

Qu a/xRELSOME, adj. {from quarrel, ] Iuclined 
to brawls; eaſily irritated ; irafcible ; cholerick ; 
petulant. _ 

Cholerick and qrarr-!ſome perſons will engage 
one into their quarrels. Bacom's Ffſays. 

There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole 
world in a flame, than a quarrel/ome plaintiff and 
detendant. J. Eftrange. 

QrArtRELSOMET.Y., adv, [from quarreiſome,] In 
a quarrelſome manner ; petulantly ; cholerickly. 

Qu kRELSOMENESSs . from quarrelſome. | 
Cholericknefs ; petulance. 

Ann. . J. | quarrey Fr.] 

1. A ſquare, 

To take down a qu2rry of glaſs to ſcowre, ſod- 
der, band, and to ſet it up again, is three halfpence 
1 foot. Mortimer. 

2. | Quadrea, Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare 
head, 

The ſhafts and qrarr7es from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairy. 

3- [From ir, to ſeek, Fr. Sinner; from 
carry, Las Game flown at by a hawk : per- 
haps, any thing chaſed, 

Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaugliter'd ; to relate the manner, 

Were on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer 

To add the death of you. Shakefſp. Macs. 

She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 

With broken mountains ftrongly fortify'd ; 

From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, 

And ſtooping, on the flaughter'd quarry preys. 

Sandys, 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd* 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry, Milton. 
They their guns diſcharge; 
This heard ſome ſhips of ours, thoughi out of view, 
And ſwift as eagles to the quarry flew. Walter. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
Aud hoods the flames that to their guarry ſtrove. 
Dryden. 
No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain 
- Ambitious man inur'd to pain; 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 
Ere now the god his arrows had not try'd, 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat,.. 
At this new grarry he prepares to ſhoot; Dryden. 
Let reaſon then at her own quar? fly, 

But hory can finite graſp infinity? Dryden, 

4. | Quarriere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, Iriſh, a 
ſtone, Mr. Lye; craigg, Erſe, a rock.] A ftone 
mine; a place where they dig ſtones. 

The ſame is faid of- ſtone out of the quarry, to 
make it more durable. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

Pyramids and tow'rs 
From diamond quarrics hewn, and rocks of gold. 
Milton. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the ſoften'd qrarry wonld I ſcore 


My plaining verſe as lively as before. Ailton. 
An hard ani unrelenting ſhe, 

As the new. cruſted Niobe; 

Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. Clavcland. 


He like Amphion makes thoſe guarrzes leap 
Into fair figures from a confus'd heap. Wallr, 
Could neceſſity infallibly produce quarries of 

ſtone, which are the materials of all magnificent 
{tructures., | More. 

For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat: 

In eaſtern 5ar7ies, ripening precious dew, Pryd. 


| 


QUA 


As long as the next coal-pit, quarry, or chalk. 
pit, will give abundant atteſtation to what I write, 
to theſe I may very ſafely appeal. Wadward, 

To Qu'arry. v. . [from the noun. ] To prey 
upon. A low word, not in uſe. | 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the 
vulture that is day and night quarrying upon Pro- 
metheus's liver. 'Eftrange, 

Qua /KRYMAY, A. [quarry and man.] Oue who 
digs in 2 quarry. , 

One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh,. 
out of Stunsfield quarry, the qrarryman aſſured me 
was flat, covered over with — and three foot 
long. Woodward, 

QuaRT. „, [ quart, Fr.] 

1. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in uſe. 

Albana& had all the northern part, 
Which of himſelf Albania he did call, 

And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern quart, Spry, 

2. The fourth part of a galton. 

When 1 have been dry, and bravely marching, 
it hath ſerved me inſtead of a quart pot to drink in. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

You have-made an order, that ale ſhould be fold 
at three halfpence a quart. Swift's Miſcel. 

3- [te, Fr.] The veſſel in which ſtrong 
drink is commonly retailed. 

You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 

And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 

Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and not ſeal'd 

quarts, Shak: ſpeare. 

OVA TAN. . . | fcbris quartana, Lat.] The: 
fourth day ague. 

It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan 
ague, to lay the fourth book of Homer's Iliads un- 
der one's head. Brown's Vulgar Errour;. 

Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, 

And ſay ſhe tortures wits, as quartans vex 

Phy ficians. 

Among theſe, quartans and tertians of a long 
continuance moſt menace this ſymptom. Harvey. 

A look ſo pale no quartar ever gave, 

Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the grave. Dr. 
VARTA'T1ON. . .. { from quartus, Latin.] A 
chymical operation. 

In quartation, Which refiners employ to purify 
gold, although three parts of ſilver be ſo exqui- 
ſitely mingled by fuſion with a fourth part of gold, 
whence the operation 1s denominated, that the re- 


ſulting maſs acquires ſeveral new qualities; yet, 


if you caſt this mixture into aqua fortis, the ſilver 
will be diſſolved in the menſtruum, and the gold 
like a dark powder will fall to the bottom. Bl. 

ART ER. . /. quart, quartier, Fr. | 

1. A fourth part. 

It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem 
thus waſhing her bands; I have known her con- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. Sbakeſprare. 

Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking 
one place with another, to be about a quarter of a 
mile. , ; Burnet, 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear, 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryden. 

Suppoſing only three millions to be paid, 'tis 
evident that to do this out of commodities, they 
muſt, to the conſumer, be raiſed a quarter in their 
price; ſo that every thing, to him that uſes it, 
muſt be a quarter dearer. Lake, 

2. A region of the ikies, as referred to the ſea- 
man's card. 

I'll give thee a wind. 
-I myſelt have all tha other, 
And the very points they blow, 
Aud all the quarters that they know 
I' th' ſhipman's card. Shakeſ. Mact:th. 

His praiſe, ye winds! that from four qua! ters 

blow, ; 

Breathe ſoft or loud. Milion's Paradiſe Loſt. 

When the winds in ſouthern qu-rters rife, 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their ſports 
And ſadden tempeſts rage within the port. Addi}. 

3. A particular region of a town or country, 

The like is to be ſaid of the populouſneſs of their 
coaſts and quarter: there, Libtot's Pefe. I or d. 

No leaven ſhall be ſeen in thy quariers, Faodus. 


They had ſettled here many ages ſince, and 
overiproad 


Chavelmd, - 
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QUA 
everſpread all the parts and quarters of this ſpacious 
continent. Hohn. 
The ſons of the church being ſo much diſperted, 
though without being driven, into all gruarters of 
the land, there was ſome extraordinary deſign of 
divine u iſdom im it. Spratt. 
A bungling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at 
his own trade, changes his guarter, and ſets up for 
a doctor. L'Eftrange. 
4- The place where ſoldiers are lodged or ſta- 
tioned. 
Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 
— Unleſs I have miſta'en his quarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the King. Sha. 
Thou canſt defend as well as get, 
And never hadſt ane quarter beat up yet. Cooley. 
The 4. / +: of the ſev'ral chiefs they ſhow'd, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode, Dryd. 
It was high time to ſhift my quarters, Spectator. 
5. Proper ſtation. a 
They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, and ſever it wholly 
from their ſerious affairs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton. 
6. Remiiſion of life ; mercy granted by a con- 
queror. p | 
He magnified his own clemency, now they 
were at his mercy, to offer them quarter for their 
lives, if they gave up the caſtle. Clarendon. 
When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of 
cats and wolves, they muſt never expect better 
garter, : L' F ſtrange. 
Diſcover the opinion of your enemies, which 15 
commonly the trueſt ; for they will give you no 
guarter, and allow nothing to complaiſance. Dryd. 
7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. 
To the young if you give any tolerable quarter, 
you indulge them in their idleneſs, and ruin them. 
Collier, 
Mr. Wharton, who detected ſome hundreds of 
the biſhop's miſtakes, meets with very ill guarter 
from his lordſhip. Swift. 
8. Friendſhip ; amity ; concord. Not now in uſe. 
Friends, all but now, 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed, and then, but now 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts. Sha. 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. 
The ſoil ſo fruitful that an acre of land well or- 
dered will return 200 buſhels or 25 quarter of corn. 
Heylyn. 
To, Falſe quarter is a cleft or chink in a quarter 
of a horſe's hoof from top to bottom; it generall 
happens on the inſide of it, that being the weak 
and thinneſt part. 
To Qua'tTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divide into four parts. 
A thought that 2 ter d, hath but one part wiſ. 
dom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shake/. Hamlet. 
2. To divide; to break by force. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, uarte ing ſteel, and climbing fire. 
5 bake ſpeare N 
Mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 


heir infants quarter'd by the hands of war. Shake/. 


3. To divide into diſtin regions. 

Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry i xt and ey'ry wand'ring ſtar. Dryden, 

4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. 

When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires, 
They will waite their time upon our note, 

To know from whence we are. Shak. Cymbeline, 
Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 
His regiment hes half a mile ſouth. Shakeſp. 
They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, 
Where ant in their camp, the fierce Theſ- 

ſalians lay. Dryden, 

8. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 
They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon 


rae, that could be raked out of Billingſgate. Spee?. | 


UA 
6. To diet. : 


He fed on vermin ; 
And when theſe fail'd, he'd ſuck his claws, 
And quarter himſelf upon his paws. Hud:bras. 

7. To bear as an appendage to the hereditary 
arms. 

The firſt being compounded of argent and azure, | 
is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county 
of Somerſet, now quartered by the earl of Hert- 
ford. Peacham. 

Qua'RTEKAGE. . . [from quarter. ] A quar- 
terly allowance. 

He us'd two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindring juſtice or maintaining ; 
To many a whore gave privilege, 
And whipp'd for want of quarterage, Hudibros. 

Qua'xTEKDAY. #. f. | quarter and day.} Ore 
of the four days in the year, on which rent or 
intereft is paid. 

However rarely his own rent-days occurred, 
the indigent had two and fifty es return- 
ing in his year. hell. 

The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have 
all the time annihilated, that lies between the pre- 
ſent moment and next quarterday, LAddiſen's Speet. 

Q1 Ak TERVECK, . / | quarter and deck. ] The 
ſhort upper deck. 

QUAKkTERLY. adj. [from quarter. ] Containing 
a fourth part. 

The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within 
her little year or month of conſecution. Holder. 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equa- 
tor ariſe the diurnal differences of the ſun's right 
aſcenſion, which finiſh their variations in each 
quadrant of the ecliptick, and this being added to 
the former inequality from eccentricity, makes 
theſe grartrrly and ſeemingly irregular incqualities 
of natural days. | Bentley. 

UA/RTEKLY. Once in a quarter of a year. 

QUua/KTERMASTER. . . | quarter and mer.] 
One who regulates the quarters of ſoldiers. 

The guartermaſiey general was marking the 
ground for the encampment of the covering 
army. Tatlar. 

Qua'rTERN. . /. A gill or the fourth part 
of a pint. 

UA'RTERSTAFF. . h. A ſtaff of defence: 
ſo called, I believe, from the manner of uſing it; 
one hand being placed at the middle, and the other 
equally between the middle and the end. 

His quart-rſ/off, which he could ne'er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. Dry. 

Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at quarter - 
/taff and cudgel play, in which he challenged all 
the country. Arbuthnot. 

Qrvxy«TILE. »./. An aſpect of the planets, 
when they are three ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant 
from each other, and is marked thus c Marrs. 

Mars and Venus in a guarti/s move 
My pangs of jealouſy for Ariet's love. Dryden. 
Ano. „ Ln, Lat.] A book in 
which every ſheet, being twice doubled, makes 
four leaves. 

Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and 
ſyſtems; then folio's and guar cy; were the fathion- 
able ſizes, as volumes in octavo are now. Hats. 

To Q As. v. a. vaſſen, Dutch; jqact tors, 
3 Lat.] Lf ; 

1. To cruſh ; to ſqueeze. 

Ihe whales 
Againſt ſharp rocks like reeling veſſels gua/7'/, 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces daſh d. 


4 Wall . 
2. To ſubdue ſuddenly. 
'Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, | 


a 


That dy'd with punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And unſbd the ftern acides. Refcommon. 
Our ſhe-confederates keep pace with us in - 
ing the rebellion, which had begun to ſpread itſelf 
among part of tlie fiir ſex. Addiſen's Frebold-». 
3. | Caſs, Lat. cafſer, Fr.] To annul; to nulli- | 
fy ; to make void: as, the indictment wwas quaſhed. 


QUE 


The water in this dropſy, by a fudden uk, 1 ay 
be heard to greeeſh. S. p's Snroers 4 
UASH. . 1. A pompion. Ainfacrth. 
Qua'TrrCOVvSING, AS they ar, not quater-Con- 
fins, as it is commonly ſpoken c, ples a- 
ſont * de qe.itre couſins, they are not of the four 
firſt degrees of kindred, that is, they are not 
friends. Skinner . 
QUATERNARY. . |. [quaternarizs, Lat.] The 
number four. 

The objections againſt the quaternary of elements 
and ternary of principles, needed net to be oppoſ- 
ed ſo much againſt the ductriues themſelves. K 

QuaTt'RrNIoN., n . | quaternicy Latin] lhe 
number four. 

Air and the elements ! the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in guater nian run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
Aud nournth all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. Mil. 

I have not in this ſcheme of theſe nine quater - 
„ian of conſonants, diſtin known character, 
whereby to expreſs them, but muſt repeat the 
ſame. Holders Elements of Speech. 

QrATE“NNI TY. . þ | quaternus, Lat.] The 
number four. 

The number of four ſtands much admired, not 
only in the quaternity of the elements; which are 
the principles of bodies, but in the letters of the 
name of God. Braun. 

— RAIN. n. ſ. [ quatraing Fr.] A ſtanza of 
four lines rhyming alternately : as, f 

Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r - 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 

What nymph or goddeſs in a luckleſs hour 
Diſclos'd to light the miſchief-making boy? M.. 

I have writ my poem in quutrains or ſtanza's ut 
four in alternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged 
them of greater dignity for the ſound and number, 
than any other verſe in uſe. | Dryden. 

To Qua'ver. v. . [cpavan, Saxon. ] : 

1. To ſhake the voice ; toſpeak or ſing wit! 
a tremulous voice. : 

Mito ſitting on the ground with her knees up, 
and her hands upon her knees tuning her voice 
with many a quavering cough, thus diſcourſed. Sid. 

The diviſion and quuvering, which pleaſe ſo much 
in muſick, have an agreement with the glittering 
of light playing upon a wave. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

Now ſportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
Aud quuver unharmonious. | Philips. 

We ſhall hear her quaverimng them half a minute 
after us, to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. dd. 

2. Totremble ; to vibrate. 

A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, 
is to receive the impulſe of the ſound, and to vi- 
brate or quaver according to its reciprocal motjons. 

i Ray on the Creatiane 

Tf the eye and the finger remain quiet, theſe co- 
lours vanith in a ſecond minute of time, but if the 
finger be moved with a quav:rimg motion, they > a 
pear agaiil. teten t Opticks. 

Quay. . /. , Fr.] A key; an artificial 
bank to the ſea or river, on u luch goods are con- 
vemently unladen. 

Qu» achy. adj. I know not whence derived, 
perhaps originally quacty, guaggy, or gquajhy.] Une 
tolid ; unſound ; boggy. Not in ute. 

The boggy mears and quea:ly fens below. Dray. 

Goodwin's qruchy 4and. Drayton. 

Qrrax. „. /. {cpean, Saxon, a barren cow 3 
Ponepen, in the laws of Canute, a ſtrumpet.] A 
worthleſs woman, generally a trumpet. | 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a ſcolding 
710: to a wrangling knave. Shakcſpeare. 

This well they underſtand like cunning quears, 
And hide their naſtineis behind the ſcenes. Dry. 

Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs 92a 
Flirts on you from her mop. Swife, 


neſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 
Qu ras. adj, [of uncertain etymology. ] 


To Qrasn. v. „. To be ſhaken with a noiſe. 
A thia and fine membrane ſtrait and cluſely 
adhering to Keep it from q9ua/birg and ſhaking. | 


Roy an the Creation. | 


1. Sick with nauſea. 

He, 9«caſy with his infolence already, 

Will their good thoughts call from him. Shaken. 
302 Whe- 


Qr #as1xEs5. . ſ. {from queraſy.] The fick- 
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the wife of a king. 


In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 


Old as I am, to queer it, 


Being now awake, I'Il gueen it no inch farther, 


good cyder apple mixed with others. 


Aurora like new out of bed, 


| becauſe he would not be a gueer fellow ; and was 


| _ oddly. 


QUE 

Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, 
Cr to diſuſe me from the queaſy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving, 

Out-puth me firſt. 

2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſn. 

T, with your two helps, will ſo practiſe on 
Benedict, that in deſpight of his quick wit and 
his queaſy ſtomach, he ſhall fall in love with Bea- 
trie. 
The humility of Gregory the great would not 
admit the ſtile of biſhop, but the ambition of Bo- 
niface made no ſeruple thereof, nor have queaſy re- 
ſolutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors ever 

ſince. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Men's ftomachs are generally ſo que./ſy in theſe 
Caſes, tlat it is not ſate to overload them. 

Government of the Tongue, 
Without queſtion, 
Their conſcience was too greaſy of digeſtion, Dry. 

2. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. 

I have one thing of a queaſy queſtion, 
Which I muſtaR. Shakeſ. King Lear. 

To QUECK. wv. . To fhrink ; to ſhow pain; 
perhaps re complain. A word not in ute. 

The lads of Sparta were accuſtomed to be whip- 
ded at altars, without ſo much as que. king. Bacor, 
"FFN. . / | cpen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, 


1. The wife of a king. 
He was lapt 


Of his 0ve:» mother. Shak ſp. Cymbel ne. 
2. A woman who is ſovereign of a kingdom. 
That qguren Elizabeth lived ſixty- nine, and reign- 

ed forty-five years, means no more than that the 

duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine, 

and the duration of her government to forty-five 

annua! revolutions of the ſun, Locke. 
Have I a que-n 

Paſt by my fellow rulers of the world ? 

Have I retus'd their blood to mix with yours, 

And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure a race? Dry. 
To QUEEN. 2. . To play the queen. 

A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Shakcipeare's Horry VIII. 
Of your own ſtate take care: this dicam of 

mine, 


But milk my ewes and weep. S. Hin. Talc. 
QUEEN-APPLE. . /. A ſpecies of apple. 
ne gurer-apple is of the ſummer kind, and a 
More. Hub. 
Her cheeks with kindly claret ſpread, 


Or like the freſh gueen-appl:'s ſide, 
Bluſhing at ſight of Phoebus! pride. 
Qrete'xixG. . . An apple. 

The winter queeni»g is good for the table. Afort. 

QUEER. «dj. [Of this word the original is not 
known: a correſpondent ſuppoſes a ust man to 
be one who has a gur to his name in a liſt.] Odd; 
ſtrange; original; particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, 


Sidney. 


every now and then knocked down by a conſta- 
ble, to ſignalize his vivacity. Spee Tatar. 
Qrer'/rLY. adv. from qucer.] Particularly; 


Q:rr/aness. 2. ſ. [from quer.] Oddneſs; par- 
ticularity. 

Qr #85 7. . ſ. [from queſlus, Lat. Skinner. | A 
Tingdove ; a kind of wild pigeon. 

To QUELL. v. a. [cypellan, Saxon. ] To cruſh; 
to ſubdue ; originally, to kill. 

What avails 

Vulour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, quell d with 


pain, 
Which all tubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 
Of mightieſt? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Compaſſion quelPd 
His heſt of man, and gave him up to tears 
A ſpace ; till firmer thoughts reftrain'd exceſs. 
| : : Milion. 
This qu d her pride, but other donÞts remain d 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be difdain'd. Dry. 


Donne. 


Shakeſpeare. 


QUE 


|pollted to reſtrain violence, to quell ſeditions an 
tumults, and to preſerve that peace which pre- 
ſerves the world. Atterbury. 
To QUELL. v.n. To die. Spenſer. 
rr. . J. [from the verb. Murder. Not 
in vie, 
What cannot we put upon 
His ſpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. | Shukeſprare”s Macbeth. 
Qt EM. ». . [from quell.] One that cruthes 
or ſubdues. 
Hail ſon of the moſt high, 
9reller of Satan, on thy glorious work 
N ow enter. Aſilton's Paradiſe Reg ined. 
1 SUE LQUECHGSE. [ French. ] A tritle ; a Kick- 
aw. | 
From country graſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's que/quechoſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. a Denne. 
To QUews. 2. „. [cpeman, Saxon. ] To pleaſe. 
An old word. Sinnen. 
T QUENCH. v. 9. 
1. To extinguiſh fire. 
Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears con- 


ſpire, 
What hope to grezmcb, where each thing blows the 
fire. Sidney. 


This is the way to Kindle, not to quench, SN. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being ſutfer'd, rivers cannot quench. Shak. 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own guenching 
nature. Wiſdom, xix. 20. 
Milk grench. th wild-fire better than water, be- 
cauſe it entreth better. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draus and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to guench the hiſſing maſs prepare. Dryden, 
You have already qguench'd ſedition's brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
Dryden. 
When your work is forged, do not quench it in 
water to conl it, but throw it down upon the floor 
or heath to cool of itſelf ; for the quenching of it 
in water will harden it. Mra-n's Mechan, Exerciſes. 
2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion ; tv repreſs 
any motion of the mind good or bad. 
But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
Will quench the. wonder of her infamy. Shakeſpeare. 
Beſeech God, that he will inflame thy heart 
with this heavenly fire of devotion ; and when 
thou haſt obtained it, beware that thou neither 
wench it by any wilful fin, or let it go out again 
or want of ſtirring it up and employing it. 
Duty of Man, 

2. To allay thirſt. 

Every draught to him, that has quenched his 
thirſt is but a further quenching of nature, a 
proviſion ſor rheum and diſeaſes, a drowning of 
the ſpirits. South, 
3. To deſtroy. 

When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter qu-nching or extinguiſhment ; 

She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That ſo ſhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 
Covered with ſkin and hair Keeps it warm, be- 
ing naturally very cold, and alſo to quench and 
diſſipate the force of any ſtroke, and retund the 
edge of any weapon. - Ray. 
To QUuExCH. . u. To cool; to grow cool. 
Doſt tliou think, in time 

She will not 9e»ch, and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes ? Shake ſp. Cymbcline. 
Qr £xcuAaB LE. adj. [from quench, | That may 
be quenched. 

Qt #/:icnr n. 3. . {from quench. ] Extinguiſher ; 
one that quenchtes. | 

Que 'xcxaLEss. adj, [from quench. ] Unextin- | 
euſtble, 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northutnberland, 
I dare your qu-»cL/eſs fury to more rage. SH,. 
The judge of torments, and the King of tears, 
He fills a burniſh'd throne of. quench!eſs fire. Ca. 
Qu#kELE. n. f. ¶ querela, Lat. grelle, Fr.] A 


QUE 


| A eireumduction obtains not in cauſes of ape 
peal, but in cauſes of firſt inſtance and ſimple 
querele only. Ayliſfe. 

Que'xENT, . f. [querens, Latm.] The com- 
plainant ; the plaintiff. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj, [querimonia, Latin] 
Querulous ; complaining. 

QuerIiMo'NloUsSLY. adv, 
Querulouſly ; with complaint. 

To thee, dear Thom, myſelf addreſſing. 

Moſt querimonicuſly confeſſing. Denham, 

QuErIMoNIOUSNESS. 1. /. [from querimonious. ] 
Complaining temper. 

Arnis r. u. J. [from quae, Latin.] An en- 
quirer ; an aſker of queſtions. 

I ſhalt propoſe ſome conſiderations to my gentle 
queriſt. Spectator. 
The Juggling ſea god, when by chance tre- 

an' 


[from querimonious. ] 


By forms inſtructed ques i ſleeping on the ſtrand, 
Impatient of all anſwers, ſtrait became 
A ſtealing brook. Swift's Miſcellanies 
Qu. 2. /. [cpeopn, Saxon. ] A handmill. 
Skim milk, and tometimes labour in the quer, 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs huſwife churn. 
Shokejpeare. 
Some apple-colour'd corn N 
Ground in fair querns, and ſome did ſpindles turn. 
Chapman. 

Qre'rPo. . /. [corrapted from cuerp2, Spaniſh. ] 
A dreſs cloſe to the body; a waiſtcoat. 

I would fain ſee him walk in g«e»po, like a caſed 
rabbit, without his holy fur upon his back. D- yden. 
Que'kry, for equerry. n. ſ. | ecuyer, Fr. ] A groom 
belonging to a prince, or one converſant in the 
king's ſtables, and having the charge of his horſes ; 
alio the ſtable of a prince. Bailey. 


ing; whining ; habitually complaining. 
Although they were a people by nature hard- 
hearted, guerulous, wrathful, and impatient of reſt 
and quietneſs, yet was there nothing of force to 
work the ſubverſion of their ſtate, till the time 
before-mentioned was expired. Hooker. 
The preſſures of war have cowed their ſpirits, 
as may be gathered from the very accent of their 
words, which they prolate in a whining kind of 
guerulyus tone, as if ſtill complaining and creſt- 
fallen. Hotel Vocal Foreſt, 
Though ycu give no countenance to the com- 
plaints of the guerulous, yet curb the inſolence of 
the injurious. Locke. 
Que'rULOVSLY, adv. [from quer ul.] In a 
complaining manner. 
His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 
As unoiP'd hinges, queru/oufly ſhrill, Young. 
Qrr'rULouUSNESS, n. J. [from querulaui.] Ha- 
bit or quality of complaining mournſully. 
Que'ky. u. /. | from guerre, Lat.] A queſtion ; 
an enquiry to be reſolved. 
I ſhall conclude, with propoſing only ſome guz- 
ries, in order to a farther ſearch to be made by 
others. Newton, 
This ſhews the folly of this query, that might al- 
ways be demanded, that would impiouſly and ab- 
ſurdly attempt to tie the arm of omnipote ice from 
doing any thing at all, becauſe it can never do its 
utmoſt, Bentley. 
To QUue'/sy. v. a. from the noun. To aſk quel- 
tions. 
Three Cambridge ſophs 
Each prompt to quzry, anſwer and debate. Pepe, 
Qers r. u. ſ. ¶ queſte, Fr.] 
1. Search ; act of ſeeking. 
None but ſuch as this bold ape unbletc, 
Can ever thrive in that unlucky queſt Spenſer. 
If luſty love ſhould go in que/t of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch. 
Shakeſpeares 
Fair flyer buſkin'd nymphs, 
I know this 9 of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 
To the great miſtreſs of your princely ſhrine, Mill. 
An aged man in rural weeds, 


Following, as ſeem'd, the qu-/t of ſome ſtray eas 
1 ton. 


complaint to a couit, 


He is the guardian of the publick quiet, 17 


One 


Qurlau ros. adj. [querulus, Latin.] Mourn- 


aſk you. 


QUE 


One for all 
Myſelf expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Th' unſounded deep, and the void immenſe 
To ſearch with wand'ring que a place foretold 
Should be. Milt a' Paradiſe Loft. 
'[ would be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Paradiſe 
at this day where Adam left it; and I the rather 
note this, becauſe I ſee there are ſome ſo earneſt 
in gu of it. Woodward, 
There's not an African, 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In 9 of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Addiſon. 
We ſee them active and vigilant in gueſt of de- 
light. Spettator. 
2. [For inq«eft.] An empannell'd jury. 
What's my offence ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me ? 
What lawful % have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge. Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
3. Searchers. Collectively. 
Lou have been hotly call'd for, 
When, . being not at your lodging to be found, 
The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral u it 
To ſearch you out, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
4. Enquiry ; examination. 
O place and greatneſs! millions of falſe eyes 
Are ſtuck upon thee: volumes of report 
Run with theſe falſe aad moſt coatrarious 99 


Upon thy doings. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 


5. Requeſt; deſire; ſolicitation. 

Gad not abroad at every que? and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion. 

To QUEST. v. n. [queter, Fr. from the noun. ] 
Jo go in ſearch. 

Que'sTAxT. . ſ. [from qu ter, Fr.] Seeker; 
endeavourer after. 

See, that you come, 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it ; when 
The braveſt un ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 
That fame may cry you loud. 1 e 

QUE/STION. 3. /. [ queſtion, Fr. quaftro, Lat. 

1. Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. 

Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk 
gueſtions, it is more reaſon for the entertainment 
of the time, that ye aſk me gre/tions, than that I 
Bacon. 
2. Enquiry ; diſquiſition. 

It is to be put to gueſtion, whether it be lawful 


for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war ſim- 


ply for the propagation of the faith. Bacon. 
3- A difpute ; a ſubjeR of debate. 

There aroſe a queftion between ſome of John's 
diſciples and the Jews about purifying. Fo. Iii. 25. 

4. Affair to be examined. 

In points of honour to be try'd, 

Suppoſe the tin not your own. Sri ſt. 

How eaſy is it for a man to fill a book with 
quotations, as you have done, that can be content 
with any thing, however foreign to the , ? 

aterlind. 

5. Doubt ; controverſy ; diſpute. 

This is not my writing, 
Though I confeſs much like the character: 
But out of queſtion tis Maria's hand. Shak:ſprare. 

'Tis time for him to ſhow himſelf, when his very 
being is called in g, and to come and judge the 
world, when men begin to doubt whether he 
made it. Tillytſen. 

The doubt of their being native impreſſions on 
the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral princi- 
ples than the other ; not that it brings their truth 
at all in queſtion. Lockc. 

Our own earth would be barren and deſolate, 
without the benign influence of the ſolar rays, 
which without gion is true of all the other pla- 
nets. Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial. 

Whoſoever be found guilty, the communion 
book hath deſerved leaſt to be called in qu-/tion for 
this fault. Hooker. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a preſumption is only ſufficient to put the 
perſon to the rack or gugion, according to the ci - 


vil law, and not bring him to condemnation. Al 
$. State of being the ſubject of preſent enquiry. 


Herbert. 


QUE 


| lt we being defendants do anſwer, that the ee- 
remonies in usſtian are godly, comely, decent, pro- 
fitable for the church, their reply is childiſh and 
unorderly to ſay, that we demand the thing in 
queſtion, and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe, the 
goodneſs whereof we are fain to beg that our ad- 
verſaries would grant. Hooker. 
If it would purchaſe ſix ſhillings and three-pence 
weighty money, he had proved the matter in muſe 
tion. Locke. 
| Nor are theſe aſſertions that dropped from their 
pens by chance, but delivered by them in places 
where they profeſs to ſtate the points in queſtion. 
Altterbury's Preface. 
9. Endeavour; act of ſeeking. Not in uſe. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile 9% bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 
But altogether licks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. 
To Q Ks TO. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To enquire. 
Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have gueftion'd more; 
But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenſer. 
He that gue//1-.th much fhall learn much, and 
content much ; but efpecially if he apply his queſ- 
tions to the {kill of the perſons whom he aſketh. 
Bacon Eſſays. 
Unreaſonable ſubtilety will till ſeem to be rea- 


anſwer. 
2. To debate by interrogatories. 
I pray you think you gue/t:0z with a Jew ; 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
Shake 
To Qut's TION. v. a. [queſtionner,, Fr.] 


1. To examine one by quettions. 


Helyday. 


yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon; 
Hear your own dignity fo much prophan'd ; 
And them imagine me taking your part, 
And in your pow'r ſo filencing your ſon. Shakeſp. 
But hark you, Kate, 
I muſt not have you henceforth que/ticn me, 
Whither I go. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

This conſtruction is not ſo undubitably to be re- 
ceived, as not at all to be u, ioned. Brown. 

2. To doubt; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eſtate of human life ! 

Where fleeting joy does laſting doubt inſpire, 
And moſt we queſtion what we moſt deſire. Prior. 

2- To have no confidence in ; to mention as not 
to be truſted. 

Be a deſign never ſo artificially laid, if it chances 
to be defeated by ſome croſs accident, the man is 
then run down, his counſels derided, his prudence 
g«;/fimed, and his perſon deſpiſed. South's Sermons, 

Qur'/sTIONABLE, adj. | from queſtion. ] 

1. Doubtful ; diſputable. 

Your accuſtomed clemency will take in good 
worth, the offer of theſe my fimple labours, be- 
ſtowed for the neceſſary juſtification of laws here- 
tofore made qu;/tiomablr, becauſe not perfectly un- 
derſtood. Hooker's Dedication. 

That perſons drowned float, the ninth day when 
their gall breaketh, is a que/:z9nable determination, 
both in the time and cauſe. Brown's Vulp, Err. 

It is que/fi9nablr, whether the uſe of ſteel ſprings 
was known in thoſe ancient times. Wilkins. 

It is que//:onable, whether Galen ever ſaw the 
diſſection of a human body. Baker's Ref. on Learn. 

2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion; liable to 
queſtion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'ſt in ſuch a gque/tonab/: ſhape, 
That I will ſpeak to thee. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

QuEr's T10NAKY. adj. [ from queſtion. ] Enquiring : 
aſking queſtions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconiciſm ; for 
ſometimes I return only yes or no to gueſtionary 
epiſtles of half a yard long. Pope 10 Swift. 

Que's TIONABLENESS. . f. [from ion. 


[The quality of being queſtionable, 


S hakeſpearc.| jurors at their command. 


ſoning ; and at leaſt will gueftion, when it cannot [to be found in animals. 


QUTr 


quirer. 
UE'STIONL.E SS. adv. [from queſtion.] Certain- 
ly 3 doubt ; Dab PL 
Queſtionlej5 hence it comes that many were miſ- 
taken. Raul. igb. 
Lueſtionleſi duty moves not ſo much upon com- 
mand as promiſe ; now that which propoſes the 
greateſt and moſt ſuitable rewards to obedience, 
and the greateſt puniſhments to diſobedience, . 
doubtleſs is the mott likely to inforce the one and 


prevent the other. _ South, 
Quve's TMAS. v. .. [ au. i, man, and monger. 
Que's TMONG ER, Starter of lawſuits or _ 


ſecutions. 

Their principal working was upon the pena! 
laws, wherein they ſpared none, great nor ſmali, 
but raked over all new and old ſtatutes, having ever 
a rabble of promoters, queſhrmgers, and leading 
Bac. 
a Que's TRrIST. . ,. from gueff.] Seeker; pur-- 
uer. 

Six and thirty of his knig!:ts, 

Hot gueſt iis after him, met him at the gate, 

Are gone with him tow'sd Dover. Sk:&. King Lear. 
Que's TuaAky. ad}. | from 2, Lat.] Studious 
of profit. 

Although lapidaries and que{/uary enquirers af- 
firm it, yet the writers of minerals conceive ti e 
ſtone of this name to be a mineral concretion, nt 
Brown. . 
Qurs. =. . A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt. Ainſu. 
The iame perhaps with pp. 

To QU1'B8LE. v. v. from thenoun.] To pun; 
to play on the ſound of words. 

The firſt ſervice was neats tongues ſliced, which 


the philoſophers took occaſion to diſcourſe and 


ſ abbie upon in a grave formal way. L'/ ft: an. 
To QUVBBLE. . / [from dlibet, Lat.} A 


Af your royal thoughts, make the caſe flight cavil ; a low conceit depending on the ſound 


of words; a pun. 
This may be of great uſe to immortalize purs 
and quibbles, and to let poſterity ſee their fore-- 
fathers were blockheads. Addiſone 
Quirks or qui4b/c5 have no place in the ſearch 
after truth. 
Having once fully anſwered your gvibble, you 
will not, I hope, expect that I ſhould do it again 
and again. (76 191. A 
ZS LER. #. ſ. | from quibble. punſter. 
QUICK, ad. [ epic, — 
1. Living; not dead. 
They ſwallowed us up quick, when their wrath 
was kindled againſt us. 
If there be quick raw fleſh in the rifings, it is au 


ſome dead. avict. 

Thence ſhall come, 

When this world's diffol.ition ſhall be ripe, . 

With glory and pow'r to judge both ich and dead. 
Milter. - 

2. Swift ; nimble ; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added 

piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 

preſs that quick and ſpeedy expedition, wherewith 

ardent affections, the wings of prayer, are de 

lighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven. Hookers . 

3 Speedy ; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of u return 
Repeated. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
4. Actively; ſpritely ; ready. 

A man of great ſagacity in buſineſs, and he pre- 
ſerved ſo great a vigour of mind even to his death, 
when nearly eighty, that ſome, who had known 
him in his younger years, did believe him to have 
much quicker parts in his age than. before. 
Clarendon, 
A man muſt have paſſed his noviciate in ſinning, 
before he comes to this, be he never ſo i a pro- 
ficient. South, 


retire 


QuY'sTIoxrA, 1. . [from queſtion.) An er. 


———— — — — _— — — 


Watts . 


> þ 
Water lane 


Pſuln exxiv. 3. 


old leproſy. Lev. Xii. 10. 
The quick and the dead. Common Pray. 
As the ſun makes ; here noon, there day, there 

night 


Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow'rs, ſome quick, . 


The animal, which is firſt produced of an eg, 
= blind and dull worm; but that which hath its 


-—_—_ 7 


=Ky 


_— 


. 
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u 
r. ſurrection thence, is a quick eyed, volatile and 

iprightly fly. Greaw's Cane. 
Qu1ck. ad. Nimbly ; ſpeedily ; readily. 
Ready in gybes, quct anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 

As quarrellous as the weazle. Sh. Cymbelire. 
This ſhall your underſtanding clear 

Thoſe things trom me that you ſhall hear, 

Conceiving much the quer. Draytor's Nympbid. 
They gave thoſe complex ideas, that the things 

they were contimially to give and receive infor- 

mation about, might be the caſier and zuichr un- 

der ſtood. Locke, 


1 his is done with little notice, if we conſider} 


how very quick the actions of the mind are per- 
formed, requiring not time, but many of them 
crowded into an inſtant. Lacke. 
Qtek. 2. F ' ; 
1. A hve animal. Not in uſe, 
Peeping cloſe into the tiuck, 
Might fee the moving of ſome prick, 
Whoſe ſhape appeared not; 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And manful thereat ſhot. 
2. The living fleſh ; ſenſible parts. 
Tf Stanley held, that a ſon of King Edward had 
Mill the better right, it was to teach all England to 
ſry as much; and therefore that ſpeech touched 
the quick, Bacon. 
Seiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 
Stung tothe ich, he felt it at his heart, 
The thoughts of this diſgraceful compoſition ſo 
touches me to the 417k, that I cannot fleep. 46. 
Scarifyving gangrencs, by ſeveral inciſions down 
to the puck, is almoſt univerſal, and with reaſon, 
ſince it not only diſcharges a pernicious ichor, but 
makes way for topical applications. S' Surg. 
3. Living plants. . 
For inclohng of land, the moſt uſual way is 
with 2 ditch and bank ſet with % k. Mortimer. 
1'CKBEAN, or ict nice, n. ſ. | orms. ] 
£.kbeam or wild ſorb, by ſome called the Triſh 
aſh, is a ſpecies of wild aſh, preceded by bloſſoms 
of an agreeable ſcent. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
75 QUI'CKEN. 2. a, [cpiccan, Saxon. ] 
r. To make alive. 
All they that go down into the duſt, ſhall kneel 
-befrre lim; and no man hath qguickered his own 
ſoul. I/, XXil. 30. 
This my mean taſk wonld be 
As heavy to me, as tis odious; but 
The mittreſs which I ſerve, guickers what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleaſures. Shake. Temp ft. 
Fair ſoul, ſince to the faireſt body join'd 
You give ſuch lively life, ſuch nig pow'r, 
And influence of ſuch celeſtial kind, 
As keeps it ſtill in youth's immortal flower. Dav. 
He throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes; 
Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beaſts and 
__.. fowls 
With breath are qru:c&en'd, and attract their ſouls. 
| Dryden. 


S Pe . 


2. To haſten ; to accelerate. 

You may ſooner by imagination quicken or ſlack a 
motion, than raiſe- or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier to 
.mzke 2 dog go flower, than to make him ſtand 
Itill. Bacen t Natural Hiſtory. 

Others were appointed to conſider of penal laws 
and proclamuctions in force, and to guzcken the exe- 
cation of the moſt principal. Hayward. 

Though anv conimodity ſhould ſhift hands ne- 
yer ſo fait, vet, if they did not ceaſe to be any 
longer trafficx, this would not at all make or 
«kn their vent. ; Locke. 

2. To ſharpen ; to actuate; to excite. 

Though my ſenſes were aſtoniſhed, my mind 
force: them to qack » themſelves; becauſe I had 
Þ2arn: of him, how little favour he is wont to ſhew 
in any macter et advantage. Siduc y. 

It was like a ſruitful garden without an hedge, 
that qickens the appetite to enjoy ſo cempting a 
prize, auth, 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their taſte 
alt ly extinguiſhed. 7. aller. 
Au arguracat of great force to uicten them in 


Dryden. 


au! 


mercy ot God had called them by the goſpel. 
Kopers. 

The deſire of fame hath been no de 
motive to quicken you in the purſuit of thoſe ac- 
tions, Which will beſt deſerve it. Swift. 

To QUI'CKEN ». . 

1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens wi: 
child. P 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my 
chin, | 
Will zuicten and accuſe thee ; I'm your hoſt; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shake/p. King Lear. 

They rub out of it a red duſt, that converteth 
after a while into worms, which they kill with 
wine when they begin to quicken. Sendys's Journey, 

The heart is the firſt part that guic&.ns, and the 
laſt that dies. Kay on the Creation, 

2. To move with activity. 

Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 
And keener lightnings quicker in her eyes. 
Qur'cKENER. u. . | from quicken, ] 

1. One who makes alive. 

2. That which accelerates ; that which aRuates. 

Love and enmity, averſation and fear are nota- 
ble whetters .and quickeners of the ſpirit of life in 
all animals. Mas e. 

Quicxorass. n. ſ. [from guick and graſs ; gra- 
men Ca3:198/tg Lat.] Dog grad. 

UUCKLIME, . . |calx viva, Lat. quick and 
lime. | Lime unquenched. 

Atter hurning the ſtone, when lime 1s in its per- 
fect and unaltered Nate, it is called quic{/mer, He. 

KLV. adv, | from guick.] Soon; ſpee- 
dily ; without delay. 

Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue: thy ſtory 2 

ö 4 t. 

Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appe- 
tite than the neceſſities of nature, which are g«:&/y 
and eafily provided for ; and then all that follows 
is an oppreſſion. South, 

Qui'ckxess. ». ſ. [from quick. ] 

I. Speed ; velocity ; celerity. 

What any invention hath in the ſtrength of its 
motion, is abated in the flowneſs of it; and what 
it hath in the extraordinary gqrurchneſs of its motion, 
muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength that is 
required unto it. Wilkins. 
ſoy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and gie, when it rebounds upon a man 
from the breaſt of his friend. South, 

2. Activity; briſkneſs. 

The beſt choice is of an old phyſician and a 
young lawyer; becauſe, where errors are fatal, 
ability of judgment and moderation are required ; 
but where advantages may be wrought upon, di- 
ligence and grzckneſ; of wit, Wt. 

The quckne/s of the imagination is ſeen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accu- 
racy in the expreſſion. | Dryden. 

3. Keen ſenſibility. | 

Would not 4qi-&2c/+ of ſenſation be an inconve- 
nience to an mimal, that mult lie ſtill? Lecke. 

4. Sharpneſs ; pungency. 

Thy gen'rous fruits, though gather'd ere their} 

prime, 

Still ſhew'd a 9ickn {5 ; and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull ſweets 
of rhime. ak py; 

Ginger renders it briſk, and corrects its windi- 
neſs, and juice of corinths whereof a few drops 
tinge and add a pleaſant gachrneſs. Mort. Hub. 

Qurcksaxy. . {| quack and ſand. } Moving 
ſand ; unſolid ground. 

What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 

What Clarance, but a quic#/2nd of deceit? Sb. 
Undergirding the ſhip, and fearing leſt they 
ſhould fall into the 9u:c4/.inds, they ſtrake ſail, and 
ſo were driven. Ads, xxvii. 
But when the veſſel is on quickſands caſt, 

The flowing tide does more the iinking haſte. Dy. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the 
tide to her relief, and like another Neptune ſhoves 
her oft the quickſ. md, Addiſon om Medals. 
I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and 


Pepe. 
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the improvement of thoſe advantages to which the | quick/ands of life, in order to keep the unwary from 


running upon them, Addi / un 

Ty QUIcKsSET. . a. [quick and ſa.) To plant 
with hving plants. 

In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get ſet to quck/et it, learn cunningly which. 7b. 

A man may ditch and gwrkt three potes a day, 
where the ditch it three foot wide ard two fuot 
deep. 

Qr#iceser, 3. . {quick and t.) 
ſet t. grow. 

The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with 9u#ch- 
ſet mound. Drayton, 
Plant guic&/ets and tranſplant fruit-trees toweords 
the decreaſe. Eniyn's Kalerd rr. 

Nine in ten of the quick/:t hedges ure ruined for 
want of fill. S M:{cillanie!, 

C1CKSYVG HT Ev, adj. [ quick and / git.) Having 
a ſurp fight, 

No body will deem the guic&/ght-d amongſt them 
to have very enlarged views in ethicks. Loet. 

No article in religion hath credility enough for 
them ; and yet theſe ſame cautious and gi 4/(pl rod 
gentlemen can ſwallow down this fottiſh opuuon 
about percipient atoms. | Bentley. 

Qu icks!CHTEMNESS, nf. [from g. 4e bie d. 
Sharpneſs of ſight. 1 

The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of 
a mole is an argument againſt the guick/ightedrels of 
an eagle. Locke, 

Quicks!'LVER. . , Cui and ſilt er; arge 
riviams Lat.] 

Nugchkftvers called mercury by the chymiſts, is a 
naturally fluid mineral, and the heavieſt of all 


1 x 
orte, 


Living plant 


'| Known bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy 


and fluid, as it is more pure: it is wholly volatile 
in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour by a 
degree of heat very little greater than that of boil- 
ing water: it is the leaſt tenacious of all bodies, 
and every ſmaller drop may be again divided by 
the lightett touch into a multitude of others, the 
ſpecifick gravity of pure mercury is to water as 
14020 to looo, and as it is the heavieſt of all ſtuids, 
it is alſo the coldeſt, and when heated the hotteſt : 
the ancients all eſteemed quick//ver a poiſon, nor 
was it brought into internal uſe till about two hun- 
dred and twenty vears ago, which was firſt occa- 
ſioned by the ſhepherds, who ventured to give it 
their ſheep to kill worms, and as they received no 
hurt by it, it was ſoon concluded, that men might 
take it ſafely : in time, the diggers in the mines, 
when they found it crude, ſwallowed it in vaſt 
quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ſtool: but the miners ſel- 
dom follow their occupation above three or four 
Years, and the artificers, who have much deal. 
ing in it, are generally ſeized with paralytick diſ- 
orders. Hil”s Materia Medica, 
Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for 
though it has weight and ſimilarity of parts, it is 
neither Gifſolvable by fire, malleable nor fixed: 
it {ſeems to conititute a particular claſs of foflils, 
and is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, than 
a metal itielf: mercury is of conſiderable uſe in 
gilding, making looking-glafſes, in refining gold, 
and various other mechanical operations beſides 
medicine. Chamber :, 
Cinnabar makethi a beautiful purple like unto a 
red roſe; the beſt was wont to be made in Libia 
of brimſtone and auick/ilver burnt. Pear ham on Dy a. 
Pleatures are few ; and fewer we enjoy; 
Pleaſure, like 9:ac&/i/ver, is bright and coy; 
We ſtrive to graſp it with our utmoſt ſkill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters ſtill : 
If ſeiz d at laſt, compute your mighty gains, 
What is it, but rank poiſon in your veins. Tang, 
Qu1cksrLvERED. adj. | from quickſitver,] Over- 
laid with quickſilver. 
Metal is more difficult to poliſh than glaſs, and 
is afterwards very apt to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, 
and reflect ot ſo much light as glaſs owiekf/rrcr of 
over does: I would propound to uſe inſtead of the 
metal a glaſs ground concave on the foreſide, and 
as much convex on the backſide, and qi 4/iiwered 
Newton's Opti. &. 


"_ on the convex ſide. 
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QUPD AM. 3. /. [ Latin.] Somebody. Not 
now uſed. 

For envy of ſo many worthy gquidums, which 
catch at the garland, which to you alone is due, 
you will be perſuaded to pluck out of the hateful 
darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems of yours, 
which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal 
light. Spenſer. 

DAN. r. ſ. [C cydonium, cydoniation, Latin; 
id, German, a quince.] Marmalade ; con- 
fection of quinces made with ſugar. 

Qu 1vvir. . . [corrupted from qriflizit, Lat. 
or from gue dit, Fr.] A ſubtilty; an equivoca- 
tion. A low word. 

Why may not that be the {kull of a lawyer? 
where be his 91d; now ? his quillets ? his caſes ? 
and his tricks? Shak-/peare. 

QuYvbprty. rf. {quidditas, low Latin. ] 

t. Effence ; that which is a proper anſwer to 
the queſtion, quid eft a ſcholaſtiek term 

He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures and abſtracts, 
Where entity and guiddity, 
The ghoſt of defunR bodies fly, Hudi'ras, 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious queſ- 
tion. Not uſed. 

Miſnomer in our laws, and other quiddities, I 
leave to the profeſſors of law. Camden's Rem, 

Ute/SCENCE. . . [from quieſco, Lat.] Reſt ; 
repoſe. 

Whether the earth move or reſt, I undertake 
not to determine: my work is to prove, that the 
common inducement to the belief of its quic/cen 7, 
the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and frivolous. (an. 

Qrir'sctnT. adj. [quieſcens, Lat.] Reſting ; 
not being in motion; not movent ; lying at re- 
poſe, 

Though the earth move, its motion muſt needs 
be as infenſible as if it were quize/cent. Glunv. Scep. 

The right fide, from whence the motion of the 
body beginueth, is the active or moving ſide; but 
the ſiniſter is the weaker or more aue/cont fide. 

Brown's Vaulgar Errours, 

Sight takes in at a greater diſtance and more 
variety at once, comprehending alſo gqui-/cent ob- 
jects, which hearing does not. Held:r's El. of Sp. 

If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and ſo no 
radius, Grew, 

Preſſion or motion cannot be propagated in a 
fluid in right lines Heyond an obſtacle which ſtops 
part of the motion, but will bend and ſpread every 
way into the quiz/cent medium, which lies beyond 
the obſtacle. N-wton's Opticks, 

QUIET. adj. eo, Fr. quietzzs, Latin. ] 

1. Still; free from diſturhance. 

Breaking off the end for want of breath, 

And fliding ſoft, as down to ſleep her laid, 
She ended ail her woe in 9u-: death. Spenſer, 
This life is beſt, 
If que! life is beſt} ſweeter to you, 
That have a ſharper known. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Juſtly thou abhor'ſt 

That ſon, who on the quiet ſtate of man 

Such trouble brought. Milton. 

2. Peaceable; not turbulent; not offeniive ; 
mild. 

Let-it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit. 1 Pet, 

3. Still ; not in motion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the 
night. Judges, Xvi. 2. 

4. Smooth; nor ruffled. 

Happy is your grace, 
That can tranflate the ſtubborneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſpeare. 

Qt. u. þ. Ce, Lat.] Reſt; repoſe ; tran- 
quillity ; freedom from difturbance ; peace; ſe- 
curity ; ſtillneſs. 

They came into Laiſh uato-a people that were 
at quiet and ſecure. Judges, XViii. 27. 

Ine land 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worſer far 

Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden. 

There fix d their arms, and there renew'd their 

name, | 
And there in qui.t rules. Dryden's Amis. 


QUI 


Indulgent quiet, pow'r ſerene, 
| Mother of peace and joy and love. Fughes. 

Te Qu r. v. a 3 the noun.) 

1. To calm; to lull; to pacify; to put to reſt. 

The loweſt degree of faith, that can gui-t the 
ſoul of man, is a firm conviction that God is 
placable. Forbes. 

2. To ſtill. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or gquicti-g 
corporeal motion, joined to ſubttance, we have 
the idea of an immaterial ſpirit. Locke. 

Qu1trtER. . . [from guicz.] The perſon or 
thing that quiets. 

Qui't T1595. „. ſ. [from quiet. ] 

M hat is called by the poets apathy or diſpaſſion, 
by the ſcepticks indiſturbance, by the Moliniſts 
qiivtiſm, by common men peace of conſcience, 
ſcems all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. 

Temple. 

Qr1't TLY, adv. [ from quiet. 

1. Calmly; without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more 
oppreſſing in his bargain, but 44c:/y, modeſtly and 
patiently recommend his eſtate to Cod, and 
leave the ſucceſs to him. Taylor. 

2. Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels have behaved themſelves 
quietly and modeſtly by the way as they went ; yet 
they doubted that would but make them more 
hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. ace. 

3. At reſt; without agitation. 

Qur's rxe55. u. /. [from quid. ] 

1. Coolneſs of temper. 

This cruel quizzneſs neither returning to miſlike 
nor proceeding to favour ; gracious, but gracious 
ſtill after one manner. Sidney. 

That which we move for our better inſtruction 
ſake, turneth into anger and choler in them; they 
grow altogether out of gνðje with it; they an- 
ſwer fumingly. : Hooker, 

2. Peace; tranquillity. 

Stop effuſion of our chriſtian blood, 

And 'ſtablith guietre/s on ev'ry fide. Shake. Hen. VI. 

What miſeries have both nations avoided, and 
what qguzetne/s and ſecurity attained by their peace- 
able union ? Hayward. 

3- Stillnefs ; calmneſs. 

If we compare the 4:2: and chaſtity of the 
Bologneſe pencil to the buſtle and tumult that 
fills every part of a Venetian picture, without the 
leaſt attempt to intereſt the paMons, their boaſted 
art will appear a mere ſtruggie without affect. 

Reynolds. 

W e adj. [from u.] Calm; ſtill; 
undiſturbed. Not in uſe. 

Let the night be calm and uit fh, 

Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. Spen. 

QurzTupe. n. ſ. [ quictud, Fr, from 7 te] Reſt; 
repoſe; tranquillity. Not in conmon uſe. 

From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick 
humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, will 
flow a future guictude and ſerenitude in the aftec- 
tions. Morton on Edication. 

Qu1LL. n. /. a 

1. The hard and ſtrong feather of the wing, of 
which pens are made. 

With her nimble 4:47 his ſoul doth ſeem to ho- 

ver, 
And eye the very pitch that luſty bird did cover. 
Drayton. 

Birds have three other hard ſubſtances proper 
to them; the bill, which is of a like matter with 
the teeth, the ſhell of the egg, and their g4¼1. 

h Bateor's Natural Hiſtory, 

2, The inſtrument of writing. 

J will only touch the duke's own deportment 
in that ifland, the proper fub;ect of my . 

Hatton. 

Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ill, 

Their muſe would make immortal with their gil. 
Garth. 

From him whoſe guilt ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him that knotches ticks at Wettminſter, Hoc. 

3. Prick or dart of a porcupine, 


tapa, by whoſe ſide was ſcen the gut// darting por- 


cupine, 


Near theſe was the black prince of Monomo- | 


QUT 


4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 

The pre ſumptuous damſel rathly dar'd 
The goddeſs' ſelf to challenge to the field, 

And to compare with her in curious ſkill, 

Ot works with loom, wich needle, and with 29%. 

Sp ner. 

5. The inſtrument with which muſicians ſti ice 
their ſtrings. 

His flying fingers and harmonious 9*«:// 

Strike ſev'n diſtinguiſh d notes, and ſev'n at once 

they fill. Dyas Emi. 

QuUrLLET. . ſ. f quidithit, Lat.] Subtilty; nice- 
ty ; traudulent diſtinction ; petty cant. 

Why may not that be the Kull of a lawyer; 
where be his quiddits now his gui//.ts lu ca- 
fes ? and his tricks ? SE. 

A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of re ſon, wht 
it is to judge of, rather than dwell with too ſcru- 
pulous a diligence upon little ui, and nicetie*. 

Div. 

Ply her with love letters and billets, 10 
And bait them well for quirks and πσ⁰ i II 

Qutrr. *. J. [ couette, Fr. lebt, Dutch; cult, 
calcitray Lat.) cover made by ſtitching cre 
cloth over another with ſome ſoft ſubſtince be- 
tween them. 

Nuilt of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, 
as to take a cake of new bread, and bedew it witiz" 
a little ſack. Bact u. 

In both tables,, the beds are covered with mag- 
nificent qu//ts amongſt the richer fort. Arbuil unt. 

She on the guilt ſinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſ and for ſhow. Pope. 

To QuiLT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſtitch 
one cloth upon another with ſomething ſoſt be- 
tween them. | 

The ſharp Neel arriving forcibly 
On his horſe neck before the quilted ſell, 

Then from the head the body ſundred quite. Sen. 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it dri- 

eth too much. Bacon's Netural Hifto y. 

Entelſus for the ſtrife prepares, 
Strip'd of his quid coat, his body bares, 
Compos'd of mighty bone. Dryden's reit. 
A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at eaſe reclin'd. D. ydene 
Mayn't I u my rope? it galls my neck. 5. 
Qu1'SARY. cd, Cg mur, Lat.] Confiſting of- 

five. 

This y number of elements ought to have 
been reſtrained to the generality of animals aud- 
vegetables. Joy. 

VINCE, a. /, Ccoia, Fr, quidden, German. | 

1. Thetree. 

The que tree is of a low ſtature ; the branches 
are diffuicd and crooked ; the flower and fruit is 
like that of the pear tree; but, however cultivat- 
ed, the fruit is four and aſtringent, aud is covered. 
with à Kind of don: of this the ſpecies are fix. 

: Miller. 

2. The fruit. 

They call for dates and guincet in the paſtry, Shi. 

A quincr, in tokeu of fruitfulne's, by the laws 
of Solon, was given to the brides of Athens upon 
the day of their marriage. Peacham un Drawing. 

To Qurxcn. v. . [this word ſeems to be the 
fame with queech, ⁊ , and gueck. } To ſtir; tov 
ounce as in reſentment or pain. 

Beſtow all my foldiers in ſuch fort as I have, 
that no part of all that realm (hull be able to dare 
to ib. | Sperſer. 

Q-ixcu/wctal. adi. from quincunx.] Having 
the torm of a quincunx. 

Of a pent2gonal or quincuncel diſpoſition, Sir 
Thomas Brown produces ſeveral examples in his 
diſcourſe about the quincun g. - Kay on the Creation. - 

QUPFNCUNX. =. |. | Lat. | : 

Quinurx order is a plantation of trees, 6:ſnnted 
originally ina ſquare, confiſting vi five trees, one 
at eacti corner, and a fifth in the middle, which 
diſpoſition, repeated again and pain, forms a re- 
gular grove, wood or wilderneſs; and, when view- 
cd by an ongle of the {ſquare or paralellogram, 
preients equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſ- 
courſe about the i. R.ij an the Cet. 


u un Ln and Teęs. x 


He 


un 

He whoſe lig ht'ning pierc'd ih Therian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my ow. 

| ohe. 

QUINQUAGFE!SINA. [ Lat.) . 
ma ſun day, fo called becaute it is the tiftieth day 
before Eatter, reckoned by whole numbers; ſhrove 
ſund.y. Dit. 

Qu 1XQ&a'NGULAR. adj. | guingue and angulus, 
Lat. | Having five corners. 

Each talus, environed with a cruſt, conform- 
ing itfelf to the ſides of the talus, is of a figure 
Guin m ian. code ud. 

Exactly round, ordinately qri-qu angular, or hav- 
ing the ſides parallel. Alere' Anti. rgainſt Atheiſm. 

QUINQUARTIUCULAR, a. | que, and arti- 
eu, Lat. | Conſiſting of five articles. 

They have given an end to the quanquarticul.:s 

- controverſy, for none have ace undertaken to 
Jay more. 
u Naur. 
Cloven in tive. 
Qu1xgQuero/LIaTED. adj. | quinque and fo- 
lum, Lat. | Having live leaves. 
Qrixere/xxiaLl. adj. | quinquenris,, Lat.] Laſt- 
ing five years; happening once in five years, 
Qu1'xsv. u. /. {corrupted from ſqinoncy.] A 


adj. ¶ quinque and finde, Lat.] 


tumid inflamation in the throat, which ſometimes 


produces ſuttocation. 
The throttling gui2/cy 'tis my ſtar appoints, 
And rheumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints. Dry. 
Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one another, 
occaſion pleuriſies and be. Ar buthnot an Air. 
QuixT. u. J. ¶ quint, Fr.] A ſet of five. 
For ſtate has made a gquirs 
Of generals he's lifted in't. Hudibras. 
Qui'xTAIN, u. ſ. ¶ quintain, Fr.] A poſt with 
a turning top. See Quin ix. 
My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that, which here 
ſtands up, 
Is but a js, a mere lifeleſs block. Shak. 
QurNTAL. nf. [centupendium, Lat.] A hun- 
dred weight to weigh with. 
Qur'NTESSENCE, u. ſ. | quinta efſentia, Lat.] 
1. A fifth being. : 
From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, 
And draws a Kind of guinteſ] nce from things. Dav. 
The ethereal quint ence of heav'n 
Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, 
That row!'d orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. Mito. 
They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the 
four elements, of which all carthly things were 
co:mpounded, and ſuppoſed the heavens to be a 
2 ence or fifth fort of body diſtin from al! 
t! Sie. Vautis's Loyick, 
2. An extract from any thing, containing all its 
Vir tues in a ſmall quantity. 
To me what is this gut nce of duſt? man de- 
ut, got me, nor woman neither. Shakeſpeare. 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find? 
What alchymiſt can draw, with all his ſkill, 
h gu te uc of theſe out of the mind. Dawes. 
For Tan a very dead thing, 
In v hom love wrought new alchymy, 
＋ by his art he did expreſs 
A 44 [ne even from nothingneſs, | 
From dull privations and lean emptineſs. Denne. 
Paracelſus, by the help of an intenſe cold, 
eaches to ſeparate the qunt-ſ-nce of wine. Boyle. 
Let there be light ! faid God; and forthwith 
liglit 
Ethereal, firſt of things, guiateſſce pure, 
Sprung from the deep. AMilton's Paradiſe Los. 
When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, the 
ferior paſhons and affections following, there 
aries a ſerenity and complacency upon the whole 
ou, infinitely beyond the greateſt bodily pleaſures, 
ts higheſt gront-ſenceand elixir of worldly delights. 


oe 


South's Ferment. 


vISTES?EXTIAL. ad. from quinteſſcnce. | 
Coißiſting of quinteſſence. 
Ventu:us aſſertions as would have puzzled the 
1.1955 to have made them good, ſpecially conſi- 
de 115 that there is nothing contrary to the 9us- 
emiul matter and circular figure of the heavens ; 


Sand: U fon. 


fo neither is there to the light thereof, 
UUNTIN. u. / & know not whence derived ; 


Walb-wil, 


Min/hew deduces it from quintus, Lat, and calls it a 
game celebrated every fifth year; pals quintan's, 


top of which a croſs poſt turned upon a pin, at one 
end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, and at the 
other a heavy ſand bag; the play was to ride 
againſt the broad end with a lance, and paſs by be- 
fore the ſand bag coming round, ſhould ſtrike the 
tilter on the back, 

At guimtin he, 

In honour of his bridaltree, 

Hath challeng d either wide conntee; 

Come cut and longtail, tor there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company, 

And each one hath his livery. Ben Jonſon. 
QuixTUPLE, adj. | puintuplus, Lat.] Fivefo'd. 
In the country, the greateſt proportion of mor- 

tality, one hundred and nfty-ſix, is above qrintupl- 
unto twenty-eight the leaſt. Graunt. 

Ur. 3. /. derived, by the etymologiſts, from 

_— A ſharp jeſt ; a taunt ; a ſarcatm, 
otwithſtanding all her ſudden guips, 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtul. 
Shak: ſpeare, 
If I ſent him word his beard was not well cut, 
he would fend me word, he cut it to pleaſe him- 
ſelf: this is called the 9p modeſt. Shat: ſpeare. 
Nymph bring with thee 

Jeſt and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Million. 
To Quir, v. 4. To rally with bitter ſarcaſms. 

| Ainſworth, 
QUIRE. ». /. [chorur, Fr. chora, Italian. ] 
1. A body of ſingers; a chorus. 

The trees did bud and early bloſſoms bore, 
And all the qurre of birds did ſweetly ſiug, 
And told that garden's pleaſures in their caroling. 

Spenſer, 

Myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her, pri 
And plac'd a gure of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays. Shak. 

At thy nativity a glorious guire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem ſung 
To ſhepherds watching at their folds by night, 
And told them the Meſtiah now was born. Mili. 

I may worſhip thee 
For ay, with temples vow'd and virgin quires. Milt, 

Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the livelying lyre, 
Lo how the years to come a numerous and well 

fitted quire, 

All hand in hand do decently advance, 

And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures 


dance. | Corley. 
As in beauty ſhe ſurpaſs'd the quire, 
So nobler than the reſt was her attire. Dryden. 


2. The part of the church where the ſervice is 
ſung. 
I am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country quzre 
Shall quench my rage. Cleaveland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd gquire, 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play. 
Dryden. 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with howling fill the ſacred quires. 
Pop-. 
3- [Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of 4 aper confifting of 
twenty-four ſheets. 
To QUIRE. . . [fromthe noun. ] To ſing in 
cogcert. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou 
behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still prog bo the young ey d cherubims. 
My throat of war be turn'd 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 
That babies lulls aſleep, Shak: ſp. Cor iul inus. 
Qr1/k1sTER., u. /. {from quire.] Choi iſter; one 


Shak. 


Lat. inf. quintaine, Fr.] An upright poſt, on the 


. 


who ſings in concert, generally in divine ſervice, | 


QUIT 
The eoy 9u1ri/ler's, that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. Thomſon'; Sprins, 
UIRK, u. |, 
tional derivation. 
1. Quick ſtroke; ſharp fit. 
I've felt ſo many quir4; of joy and grief, 

That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart, 

Can woman me unto't. Shak. jpeart, 

2, Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpoſely on others 
to taſte their valour ; belike this is a man of that 
quir K. Shakeſpeare. 

I may chance to have ſome odd quirks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on me. Sh.ckeſpear 6. 

z. Slight conceit. 

Conceits, puns, get, or quibbles, jc ſts and re- 
partees may agreeably entertain, but have no 
place in the ſcarch after truth. Matt on the Mind, 

4. Flight of fancy. Not in uſe. 

Moſt fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, 

That paragons deſcription and wild fame, 

One that excels the % of blazoning pens. . 

5. Sabtilty ; nicety ; artful diſtinction. 

Let a lawyer tell them he has ſpied ſome defect 
in an entail ; how folicitous are they to repair that 
error, and leave nothing to the mercy of a law 
quirk ? Decay of Viet). 

There are a thouſand gurl; to avoid the ſtroke 
of the law. LE Fftrang?s Fable, 

6. Looſe light tune. 

Now the chapel ſilver bellyou hear, 

That ſummons you to all the pride of pray'r ; 

Light q,, of muſick, broken, and 2 

oe. 

To Qurr. F. a. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I gui: 5 
quitted, | quiter, Fr. buitare, Italian; guitar, Span. | 

1. To diſcharge an obligation; to make even. 

We will be 9:4: of thine oath, which thou haſt 
made us to ſwear. To. ii. 20. 

By this act old tyrant, 

I ſhall be gu with thee ; while 1 was virtuous, 

I was a ſtranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime, 


Denham, 
To John I ow'd great obligation ; 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publiſh it to all the nation; 
Sure John and I are more than gue. Peter. 


2. Jo ſet free. 

Thou art quit from a thouſand calamities ; there - 
fore let thy joy, which ſhould be as great for thy 
freedom from them, as is thy ſadneſs when thou 
feeleſt any of them, do the ſame cure upon thy diſ- 
content. aytor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much: bent rather how I may be quiz 
Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumb'rous charge. Aut. 

To quit you of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face; what have you found ſo terri- 
ble in it. Wake. 

3. To carry through; to diſcharge ; to perform. 

Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. 
Dami: J. 
4. To clear himſelf of an affair : with the reci- 


procal pronoun. 
Samſon hath quiz binſ./f 
Like Samſon, and heroickly hath ſiniſh d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully ret eng d hath left them years of mourning. 
Milton. 
5. To repay ; to requite. 
He fair the knight ſaluted, louting low, 
Who fair him qu/ted, as that courteous was. Sen. 
Eukxindle all the ſparks ot nature, 
To gie this horrid act. Shakeſp. X. Lev. 
6. Lo vacate obligations. 
For our reward, 
All our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments againſt us 9 ed. 


B. Jinſcn. 
| One ſtep higher 
Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment gt 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. Mien. 
7. To pay any obligation; to clear a debt; to 
be tantamount. 
4 They 


[yt this word I can find no 18+. 
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QU1 


They both did fail of their purpoſe, and got not} 


ſo much asto uit their charges; becauſe truth, 
which is the ſeeret of the mott high God, whoſe 
proper handy-work all things are, cannot be com- 
paſſed with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which are our 
bon. Hooker. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? and does not 
the flame at the ſame time warm and enlighten the 
air ? and does not the earth quit ſcores with all the 

elements in the noble fruits that iſſue from it ? 
South's Sermons. 

Still IT ſhall hear, and never qu! the ſcore, 

Stunn'd with hoarſe Coudrus' Theſeid o'er and 
o'er. Dryden. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain 
places, where there is no conveyance for timber to 
places of vent, ſo as to quit the coaſt of the carriage. 
Temple's Mi cdllames. 
$. [Contracted from acqu#.) To abſolve ; to 
acquit, 

Nor further ſeek what their offences be, 
Guiltleſs I qu, guilty I ſet them free, Fairfax. 
3 To pay. 

ar other plaints, tears and laments 
The time, the place, and our ettates require, 
Think on thy fins, which man's old foe preſents 
Before that Judge that quits each ſoul his hire. Fairf. 
10. To abandon; to forſake. 
Their father, 
Then old and fond of iſſue, took ſuch ſorrow, 
That he git being. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Honours are promis'd 
To all will quit em; and rewards propos d 
Even to ſlaves that can detect their courſes. 
Ben Fonſon, 
Such variety of arguments only diftra& the un- 
derſtanding, ſuch a ſuperficial way of examining 
is to quit truth for appearance, only to ſerve our 


_ vanity. Lacke. 


11. To reſign ; to give up. 
The prince renown'd in bounty as in arms, 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtreſs, 
—_ his title to Campaſpe's charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend's I 
ion. 
rcuenass. 3. ſ. [cpice, Saxon; gramen 
canin um, Latin. ] Dog-graſs. 
They are the beſt corn to grow on grounds ſub- 
je to quitchgraſs or other weeds. Mertimer, 
Qu1Ts. adv, [this is derived, by the etymolo- 
giſts, from quitte, diſcharged, free, Fren. which 
however at firſt appearance unlikely, is much f.- 
voured by the original uſe of the word, which 
was, in this combination, guite and clan; that is, 
*vith a clean riddance: its preſent ſignification was 
gradually introduced. ] Completely; perfectly; 
totally; thoroughly. . 
Thoſe latter exclude not the former te, and 
clean as unneceſſary. Hoch. 
He hath ſold us, and quite devoured our money. 
Gen. xxxi. 
If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, re- 
ject them, and hinder them from running away 
with our thoughts guizz from the ſubject in hand. 
oct. 
The ſame actions may be aimed at different 
ends, and ariſe from quiz: contrary principles. 
Addijon's Spedtator. 
rtr r. =. ſ. [quit and rent. ] Small rent re- 
ſerved, 
Such a tax would be inſenſible, and paſs but as 
a ſmall quitrent, which every one would be con- 
tent to pay towards the guard of the ſeas. Templ-. 
My old maſter, a little beſore his death, wiſhed 
him joy of the eſtate which was falling to him, 
defiring him only to pay the gifts of charity be had 
left as quirrerts upon the eſtate. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Qs. interj. [from gut.] An exclamation 
uſed when any thing is repayed and the parties 
become even. 
Qri'TTAXCE. u. /. [quitance, Fr.] 
1. Diſcharge from a or obligation ; an ac- 
quittance. 
Now I am rememb' red, he ſcorn'd at me! | 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance, Shakeſ. 
2. Recompence ; return; repayment. 


u o 


Mine eyes faw him in bloody Rate, 8 
Rend'ring faint guiztance, weaned and outbreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth. Shakeſpear's Henry IV. 

Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All uſe of guittunce. Shak-ſp. Timon of Athens. 

We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 

Sooner than gu of deſert and merit. Shak:ſp. 

To QurYTTAXNCE. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
repay; to recompenſe. A word not uſed. 

Embrace me then this opportunity, 

As fitting beſt to uittante their deceit, Shakeſp. 

Qui'tTER. . /. 

1. A deliverer. 

2. Scoria of tin. 

Qur'TTERBOXE. . /. 

Suittcrbone is a hard round ſwelling upon the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and 
grows moſt commonly on the inſide of the foot. 

Farnicr's Die. 

QUIVER. . /. * word ſeems to be cor- 
rupted from courrir, Fr. or cover. ] A caſe or ſheath 
for arrows. 

As Dianne hunted on a day, 
She chanc'd to come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head, 
One of his ſhafts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of hers did cloſe convey 
Into the other's ſtead ; 
With that love wounded my love's heart, 
But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart. Spenſer. 
Thoſe works, with eaſe as much he did, 
As you would ope and ſhut your quiver-lid. 
Chapman. 

Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, 
their arms and ſhoulders naked, bows in their 
hands, and guivers by their ſides. Peacham on Dra. 

Her ſounding quiver on her ſhoulder ty'd, *: 
One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. Dryden, 

Qu1'ver. adj. Nimble; active. Not in uſe. 

There was a little quiver fellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus; and he would about 
and about. Shakeſpeare. 

To Qui'veR. v. n. 

1. To quake; to play with a tremulous mo- 
tion. 

The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
Shaksſpeare. 


Ainſworth. 
Ain worth. 


O'er the pommel caſt the knight, 
Forward he flew, and pitching onfhis head, 
He q«ver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 

With what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground. 

Addiſon. 

Eurydice with qui»'ring voice he mourn'd, 

And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd. 
Gay": Trivia, 

Dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, 

And verdant alders form'd a quv'ring ſhade. Pope. 

The dying gales that pant upen the trees, 

The lakes that grvzy to the curling breeze. Pope. 

2. To ſhiver; to ſhudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken with ſuch a guiverins, that the 
thought it more wiſdom to lean herſelt to a tree 
and look on. Sidn-y. 

Cru D. adj. {from quiver. 

1. Furniſhed with a quiver. 

*Tis chaſtity, 
She that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a guiver'd rymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds. Aiilton. 

2, Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him whoſe quills ſtand quivered at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weftminſter. Pope. 

To Quos. v. n. [a low word.] To move as the 
embrio does in the womb; to move as the heart 
does when throdbing. 

UODLIBET. n. J. [Latin.]J A nice point; a 
ſubtilty. X 
He who reading on the heart, 


| When all his guod;betz.of at | 


See Corr. 


QUO 


Could not expound is pulſe and heat, wy 


Swore he had never felt it beat. Pri. 
Quoviivery ras, nf. guad, Lat.]. Que 
who talks or Cifputes on any fubjeRt. ,. Dick. 


Quobl.1k&'TICAL. adj, | quodlibet, Lat.] Nur 
reſtrained to a particular ſubje& : in the cho 
theſes or problems, anciently propoſed- to be de- 


batcd tor curiofity or entertainment, were ſo call- 


ed. 912. 


Qrotr. . .. Lodge, Fr.] 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 


Hence thou ſickly , 

Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 

Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 

Sbakeſpeart. 

2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 

79 QM. v. a. [co:fer, Fr.] To cap; to dreſs 
with a head-dreſs. 

She is always united with the head of an ele- 
phant, to ſhow that this animal is the breed of 
that country. Lddijon. 

QrorrvUuRE, nf. [co-ffure, Fr.] Head-drefs. 

The lady in the next medal is very particular iu 
her quoiffure. * Addiſon on Madali. 

Quoit. . . See Cort, 

Quo1s. 3. J. [ coin, Fr.] 

1. Corner. 

A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew, 
Then whirling round, the quoint together ſtrook. 

Sanays, 

Build brick houſes with ſtrong and firm quoins 
or columns at each end. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. An inſtrument for raiſing warlike engines. 

. : Ainſeweorth, 
Quot r. ». ſ. [cote, Dutch.] 
1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to 24 

* ie ell. Shateſp. Henry IV. 

e plays at gut w enry 

When be played at quoits he was dflocind hoo 
breeches and ſtockings. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes called 
in Engliſh guat, but improperly ; the game of 
quoits is a game of ſkill; the diſcus was only a 
trial of ſtrength, as among us to throw the ham- 


mer. 
To Quorr. v. . [from the noun.] To throw 
quoits; to play at quoits. Dryden uſes it to throw 
the diſcus, See the noun. 
Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrive 
To quoit, to run, and Reeds and chariots drive. 


Dryden. 
To QuotT. v. a. To throw. 
N-2it him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat 
ſhilling. eſpeare. 
OVYNDAM. Latin. ] Having been formerly. 
A ludicrons word. 


This is the quondam King, let's ſeize upon him. 


Shakeſpeare. 


What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My 4-n{ m4 barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 

Qu ook, preterice of quake, Obſolete. 

Freely up thoſe royal ſpoils he took, 

Yet at the lion's ſkin he inly qual. Spenſer. 

SON. . Latin. ] A bench of juſtices z 
ſuch a number of any officers as is ſufficient to do 
buſineſs. 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being 
himſelt one of the quorum in his own country, he 
wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices 
took care to lay ſome of them by the heels. 


portion as aſſigned to eac 

Scarce one in this liſt but engages to fupply a 
qua of briſk young fellows, equipt with hats and 
feathers. Audiſan. 

QuoTa'T1oN. . , [ from quote. ] 

1. The act of quoting ; citation. 

2. Patſage adduced out of an author 28 evidence 
or illuſtration. 4 

He, that has but ever ſo little examined the ci- 
tations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit 
the quotations deſerve, where the originals are want - 


9 Re. 


ing. 2 4 
Vel. II. No. 35» 


Quo'r a. n. . (panes Tab A ſhare; a pro- 
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QUO 


"Me rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, | 


Back d his opinion with quotations. Prior. 
To QUOTE, . 4. Net r, Fe] To cite an au- 
thor or paſſage of an author; to adduce by way 
of authority or illuſtration the words of ano- 
ther. 
The ſecond chapter to the Romans is here gu-ted 


only to paint the margent. I bi giſte. 
St. Paul uctes one of their poets for this ſaying. 
Stilling fleet. 


He changed his mind, fay the papers, and ut. 
for it Melchior Adams and Hoſpinian. Alter bus y. 
He uud texts right upon our Saviour, though 
he expounded them wrong. Atrerbury. 
He will, in the middle of a ſeſſion, que paſſa- 
ges out of Plato and Pindar. Swifts Miſcellanics. 


av o 


I propoſed this paſſage entire, to take off the 
diſguiſe which its g puts upon it. penn 
orn. 2%. imperfet?, [this is only part of 
cþ08an, Saxon, retained in Engliſh, and is now 
only uſed in ludicrons language. It is uſed by 
Sidaey irregularly in the ſecond perſon. 

ſay I or ſaid I; geb be, ſays he or ſaid he. 


Enjoying gut you. Sidney. 
Shall we, guet he, ſo baſely brook 
This paltry aſs. Hudihras. 


Quo TYDiax. adi. guntidien, Fr. quotidianus, Lat.] 
Daily; happening every day. 

& v9tidim things, and equidiſtant hence 

Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne. 

Nor was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, 
but a quot:dran fever, always increaſing to higher 
inflammation. King Charles. 


Quoth 1,F 


QUO 


quotidian fever a fever which retuſꝭs every day. 


If I could meet that fancymonger, I would 
give him counſel; for he ſeems to have the quotie 
dian of love. Shakeſpeare. 

Quo'TIENT, nf. [ quotient, Fr. quoties, Lat.] 
| In arithmetick, nt is the number produced 
by the diviſion of che two given numbers the one 
dy the other. Cocker, 

To make all the ſteps belonging to the fame 
pair of ſtairs of an equal height, they confider 
the height of the room in feet and inches, and 
multiply the feet by twelve, whoſe product, with 
the number of odd inches, grves the ſum of the 
whole height in inches, which ſum they divide by 
the number of ſteps they intend to have in that 
height, and the guttient ſhall be the number of 
inches and parts that each ſtep ſhall be high. 


or ER. . . [from u.] Citer ; he that 
quotes. 


QZOoTTDIAx. u. . | febris quotidiana, Latin.] A 


Maxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


R A B 


Is called the canine letter, becauſe it i: 


R uttered with ſome reſemblance to the 


growl or ſnarl of a cur: it has one 

conſtant ſound in Engliſh, ſach as it has 

in other languages ; as, dr roſe, more, mu iatick: in 

words derived from the Greek, it is followed by 

an h, rhapfody : r is never mute, unleſs the ſecond 

may be agcounted mute, whebte two rr are uſed; 
25 myrrh, 

To Ra'BATE. v.n. [rebattre, Fr.] In falconry, 
to recover a hawk tv the fiſt again. LAmſworth, 

RA AT O. . . A neckband; a ruff. 

I think your other rabate were better. Shakeſp. 

Broke broad jeſts upon her narrow heel 
Pok'd her rabatos, and ſurvey'd her ſteel. O Com. 

To RA'BBET. . g. | rabatre, rabotr, Fr.] To 
pare down pieccs of wood ſo as to fit one ano- 
ther. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge 
of a board ſtraight or ſquare down, that the edge 
of ancther board, cut down in the ſame manner, 
may join into the ſquare of the firſt ; and this lap- 
ping over of two boards is called rabbeting. AI. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights 
»n55:t:4 on its outhde about half an inch into the 
frame, and all theſe rabbets are groved ſquare. 

. Aoxon. 

NAD ET. nf. {from the verb.] A joint made 
dy paring two pieces ſs that they wrap over one 
anc ther. 

Having drove in the hnoks, they ſet the ra#ber; 
of the door within the rabbers of the door-poſt. 
| Noxon. 

7 

— 8. * . A doctor among the Jews. 

The Hebrew rabbint ſay, that nature hatli given 
man, for the pronouncing of alt letters, the lips, 
the teeth, the tongue, the palate and throat. Can. 
Be not ye called rabbi; for one is your mater, 
even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. Mat. xxiii. 8. 

Ra'nmir. 2. / [ re5be, robbekin, Dutch. ] A fur- 
ry animal that lives on plants, and burrows in the 

ound. 

I knew a wench married, as ſhe went to the 
garden for parfly to ſtuff a rabbit. Shalqpeare. 

A company of ſcholars, going to catch conies, 


- exrried one with them which had not much wit, | 
and gave in charge, that if he ſaw any, he ſhouid | 


R. 


RAC 


ſooner eſpied a company of rabbits, but he cried 
aloud, cece mati cuniculi; which he had no ſooner 
laid, but the connies ran to their burrows; and he 
being checked by them for it, anſwered, Who 
would have thought that the alli underſtood 
Latin ? Baceon's begun. 
RA'BBLE. ». ſ. [rabula, Lat. rubuluri, low Lat.] 
A tumultuous crowd; an aſſembly of low peo- 
ple. g 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a r44b/z lead you to your deaths? Shak ſpeare, 
Go bring the rab here to this place. Shu. 
Of theſe his ſeveral raviſhments, betrayings, 
and ſtealing away of men's wives, came in all 
thoſe ancient fables, and all that rabble of Grecian 
forgerics. Raliigh. 
The better fort abhors ſcurrility, 
And often cenſures what the rabbl: like. Roſcommon. 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean ral lie, whom 
the wiiole nation ſo rings of, are not the wiſeſt 
men in the world. South, 
To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them 
a ſhort ra#//: ſcene, becauſe the mob te repre 
ſented by Platarch and Polybius with the ſame 
charaRer of baſene(s and cowardice. Dryden. 
In change of government, 
The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, 
Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. Dryd»n. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill im- 
preſſions upon the low and ignorant rat, and to 
put the dregs of the people in a ferment. Addijon. 
Ra'sBBLEMENT. . /. [from rabble.] Crowd; 
tumultuous aſſembly of mean people. Not in vic. 
A rude ali lu, 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 
But got his ready ſteed, and fait away gan ride. 
Spenſer. 
The rabbl:mert houted, clapp'd their chopt 
hands, and uttered a deal of ſtinking breath. Sha. 
There will be al ways tyrants, murderers, thieves, 
traitors and other of the fame rabvlment. Camden. 
RAI. adj. |rabidss, Lat.] Fierce; furious; 
mad. 
RAazINET. n. /. A kind of ſmaller ordinance- 


Ain worth. 8 


RACE. u. /. Hy: Fr. from radice, Lat. 
I, A family aſcending. 
2. Family deſcending, 


be filent for fear of ſcaring of them; but he no 


He in a moment will create 


I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 


RAC 


Another world ; out of man, a race 

Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 

Female for race. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 
And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden. 
Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 

Dr yden, 
3. A generation; a collective family. 
A vice of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſ. Merchant of Venice. 
4- A particular breed. 
The race of mules, fit for the plough is bred. 


Chapman, 
Inſtead 
Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring , 
Into their vacant room. Milton, 


In the races of mankind and' families of the 
world, there remains not to one above another the 
leaſt pretence to have the right of inheritance. 

bes 

If they are all debas'd and willing ſlaves, 

The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
And the old ſinking to ignoble graves, 
Of ſuch a race no matter who is King, Murphy. 

5. Racr of ginger. [rays de gengibre, Spanith. ] 
A root or ſprig of ginger. 

6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, ap- 
plied by Temple to any extraordinary natural force 
of intellect. 

Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregular, 
that may have more beauty than of others; but 
they muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary diſpoſi- 
tions of nature in the ſeat,.or ſome great race of 
fancy or judgment in contrivance. 7. 

7. { Kas, Iſlaudick. ] Conteſt in running. 

To deſcribe races and games 
Or tilting furniture. Milton. 
Stand forth, ye champions who the gauntlet 
wield, 
Or you the ſwifteſt racers of the field ; 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers who theſe paſtimes 


grace, 
Pope. 
8. Courſe on the feet. 


Ihe flight of many birds is ſwiſter than the va 
of any beaſts. 
9. Progreſs; courſe. © 
It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of fayour, _ 


Bacecn, 
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many examples having tauglit them, never ftopt his 
race till it came ta a headlung overthrow, Sidhey. 

My race of glory run, and re of ſhame. Miſtan. 

The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race though ſeep. Milton. 

He fafe return'd, the race of glory k 
New to his friends embrace. ope's Oftyſſy. 

10. Train; proceſs. 

An offenfive war is made, which is unjuſt 
in the aggreſſor ; the proſecution and race of the 
war carrieth the Jefendant to invade the ancient 
patrimony of the firſt aggretfor, who is now 
turned defendant ; ſhall he fit down, and net put 
himſelf in defence ? Bacon, 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, 
which he re-obtained. arcon 

RA'cxnoRsE. #. .. [race and e.] Horſe bred 
to run for prizes. 

The reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe who can 
talk on trifles, ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, is, 
that the tongue is like a races ſe, which runs the 
faſter the leſs weight it carries. Addiſon. 

Race T tox. v. . [rawms, Latin.] Cluſter, 
Uke that of grapes. 

A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole 
racemation or cluſter of eggs, which are not ex- 
cluded in many weeks after. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Ractwirerous, adj. [racemes and foro, Latin.) 
Bearing cluſters. 

RACER. . /. 1 race.] Runner; one that 
Eontends in ſpe 

His ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly ; 

So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dos ſet. 

A poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleft racer ſeize the prize. He. 

Ra'c1xess. =. /. [from racy.] The quality of 
being racy. 

Rack. . f. [racke, Dutch, from racken, to 
ſtretch.] 

1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghoſt ; O let him paſs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch lim out longer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a croſs anſwer from his 
miſtreſs. Taylor, 

Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addiſon. 

2. Torture ; extreme pain. 

A fit of the ſtone puts a king to the rack, and 
makes him as miſerable as it does the —_— ſub- 
jeR. empl.. 

A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is 
interpreted as an inſtance of averſion or indiffer- 
ence. Addiſon. 

3- Any inſtrument by which extention is per- 
formed. 

Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows 
in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a man's im- 
mediate ſtrength, without the help of any bender 
or rack that are uſed to others. Yi/tins's Math, Mag. 

4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, from 
which they ſpin by twirling a ball. It is com- 
monly ſpoken and written rock. 

The filters turn the wheel, 
Empty the wholly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 

8. | Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they 
are driven by the wind, 

That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiſtinct 
As water is in water. SD. ntbony «nd Cleop. 

The great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhatl diffobre ; , 
And, Hike this infubſtantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt.” 
We often ſee againſt ſome ſtorm, 

A filence in the heay'ns, the rack ſtand fill, 

The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shab-ſpeart's Hamlet. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above, which we call the rack, and are 
not perceived below, paſs without noife. Pac. 

As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 


From their ſult racks the gen'rous ſeeds retire. 


ie daſh of fluctuation againſt the ſhore. ] 
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They rags, they roar: the doubeful 13-3 Re 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dr. 
6. { Pnacea, the occiput, Saxon z 1401, Llandick, 
hinges or joints. | A neck of mutton cut for a table. 
7. A grate. 
1 A wooden grate in which hay is placed for 
cattle. 
Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. 
May's Vi, gil. 
The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it 
in ra-&s, becaute of the great quantity they tread 
down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the ſteeds ; the nig ble hours obey : 


"A 


Addiſon. 

9. Arrack ; a ſpiritnovs liquor. See Artrack. 

To Rack. v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſtream 
as clouds before the wind. 

Three glorious ſuns, cach one a perſect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the ra £7 clouds, 

But ſever d in a pale clear-ſhiving fav. Shakeſpeare. 

To Rack. v. 3. from the noun.] 

1. To torment by de rack. 

Unhappy moſt like tortured me, 

Their joints new ſet to be new rack'd again. Corey. 
Hold, O dreadful Sir, 
You will not rack an innocent old man. Dryd-n. 

2. To torment ; to haraſs. 

Th apoſtate angel, though in pain, 

Vaunting a!ond, but ved with deep deſpair. AL. 

3- To haraſs by exactiun 

The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, 
exacting of them, beſides his covenants, what he 
pleaſeth. Sper ſer. 

The commons haſt thou rect”! ; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Sz. 

He took poſſeſſion of his juſt eſtate, 

Nor ract'd his tenants with increaſe of rent. Dryd:n. 

4 To icrew ; to force to ormance. 

They racking and ſtretching ſcripture further 
than by God was meant, are drawn into ſundry 
inconveniencies. Host:. 

The wiſeſt among the heathens racted their wits, 
and caſt about every way, managing every little 
argument to the utmoſt advantage. Tillotſon, 
It was worth the while for the adverſary to 
rat invention, and to call in all the ſuccours of 
learning and critical ſkill to aſſail them, if poſſible, 
and to wreft them out of our hands. / Aland. 
1 To ſtretch; to extend. 

or have I money nor commodity 
To raife a preſent ſum ; 

Try what my credit can m Venice do, 
That ſhall be rac#d even to the utmoſt. Shakeſp. 

6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. 1 
know not whence this word is derived in this 
ſenſe; cin, German, is clear, pure, whence our | 
word tv rinſe: this is perhaps of the ſame race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the 
lees, which we call racking, whereby it will clarify 
much ſooner. Bacon. 
Some roll their caſk about the cellar to mix it 
with the lees, and, .after a few days reſettlement, 
rack it off. Mo timer. 
RACK-RENT. . ſ. [rack and rent.] Rent raiſed 
to the uttermoſt. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rexts. 
paid for the lands of the church? Swifts Miſcel. 


who pays the uttermoſt rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, 
and the publick tax takes away one hundred ; 
yet this influences not the yearly rent of the land; 
which the ract-renter or under-tenant pays. Locke. 
RA KY T. n. /. [of uncertain derivation; M. 
Caſauban derives it, after his cuſtom, from gwyin, 


1. An irregular clattering noiſe. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than 
I, it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou 
keepeſt not racket there, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. A confuſed talk. In burleſque language. 
Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives 
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"4.4%, thy the while: pariſh is diſturbed and 
every night in an uproar. Nun. 
3+ [ Requerre, Fr.] The inſtrument with which 
players at tennis firike the ball, Whence perhaps 
all the other ſenſes. "Y 
When we have matcht our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will in France play a ſee t,, 


Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard.” 8K 
The body, into which impreſſion is made, either 
zan yield backward or it cannot: if it can yieſd * 


backward, then the impreſſion made is à motion 
is we fee a Qroke with a racks? upon a ball, makes 
it fly from it. Digly an the Saul. 
He talks much of the motives to do and fot 
Tear, . how they determine a reaſonable man, as if 
e were no more than 2 tenni--ball, to be toſſea 
o and fro by the rackets of the ſecond cauſes. _ 
bramball ag.unſ Feb N 
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Ra'cxixo. . 

Xa 4ing pace of a horſe is the ſame 25 an amble, 
only that it is a ſwifter time uud 2 ſhorter tread; 
and though it does not rid ſo much ground, yet 
it is ſomething cafier, Farrier's Dix. 

RN KON. . . 

the rache is a New England animal, like n 
badger, having a tail like a fox, being cloathed 
with a thick and deep furr: it fleeps in the day 
time in a hollow tree, and goes out a-1ights, when 
the moon ſhines, to feed on the fea fide, where t 
is hunted by dogs. Bails. 

KACY. a. | perhaps from aa, Spaniſh, a 
root. ] Strong; flavoruus; taſting of the ſoil. 

Rich racy verſes in which we 
The ſoil, from which tley come, taſte, ſmell, and 
ſee. Cæuliy. 

From his brain that Helicon diſtil. : 
Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Dab 

The cyder eat firſt is very luſcious, but if ground 
more early, it is mere racy. Mortimer”s Huſbandry 

The hoſpitable ſage, in fign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing caſk reftor'd to light, * 
By ten long years refin'd, and rofy bright. Pope, 
3 the old pret. of rac, Spmjer. 
AD. | 

Rod, red and rod, differing only in diate, figs 
nify counſel; as Conrad, powerful or ſxilful in 
counſel ; Ethelred, a noble counſellor ; Rodberr, 
eminent for counſel: Eubulus and Thrafybulus 
have almoſt the fame fenſe, Gibſen, 

Jon or ruddeck. u. ſ. A bird; the red 
b ' 


The raddo# would, * 
With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shas. 

Ra'vrancr.) = /. [radiave, Lat.] Sparkliag 

ns uſtre ; glitter. , 

By the facred radiance of the ſun, 
By all the operations of the brbs, 
Here I viſclaim all my paterual care. Shut. X. Lear. 

Whether there be not too high an apprehenſion 
above its natural radiancy, is not without juſt 
doubt; however it be granted a very ſplendid 
gem, and whoſe ſparkles may ſomewhat refem- 
ble the glances of fire. © Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 

The ſon | 
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Girt with omnipotence, with rediunce crown'd 


Of majeſty divine. Milton, 
A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its greateſt rad; ncy. 

| Hundt. 
RA DAN r. adj. F radzant, Latin. ] Sluning - 


RACK-RENTER. n. ſ. [rack and renter. One [brightly ſparkling; emittiag ras. 


There was a fun of gold t pon the top, 
and before, a ſmal} cherub of gold with wings i- 
played. Bacon, 
Mark What 1d»! ſtate ſhe ſpreads, | | 
In circle round er ſhining throne, | 
Shooting her be:ms like filver threa-. 
This, this is ſhe alone. Mikn't Gcad . 
Virtue could ſee to dõ what virtue would 
By her own ri nt light, though fan and moort 
Were in the flat ſea funk. Alm 
I fee the warlike hoſt of heaven, 
Radiant in glitt'ring arms and beamy pride, 
Go forth to ſuccout truth below, Mit-n. 


the next dor to faction, where they Kept ſuch a 


With equal force of lungs their titles try; 
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To RA'DIATE. 2. #. ae, Latin.] To ent , 


rays ; to-ſhine; to ſparkle. 
3D 2 Ido 
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Thopgh with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could 
never engage God to ſend forth his light and bis 
trutn; yet wow that revelation hath diſcloſed them, 
nd that be hath been pleaſed to make them ra- 
diate in his word, men may recollect thoſe ſcat- 
ter d divine beams, and kindting with them the 
topicks proper to warm our affections, enflane 
holy zeal. H 95 le. 
Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes, and thus we ſee the ſun or a flame; or 
it is reflected from other bodies, and thus we ſee a 
man or a picture. Locke. 

RA'viatkD. adj. | radiatus, Latin.) Adurned 
with rays, | 
. The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the 
meaning of a paliage in Auſonius. Aldd:/rn, 

Ravia'Tiox. u. /. [radiatio, Latin; radiation, 
French. ] | 

r. Reamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. 

We have perſpective houfes, where we make 
demonitrations of all lights and r.2d:a:ions, and of 
ail colours. Bacon. 

Should 1 ſay I 1:v'd darker than were true, 

Tour u, e can all clouds ſubdue,” 
Eut ene ; 'tis beſt light to contemplate you. 


2. Emiſſion from a centre every way. 

Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, 
and radiction of things viſible, Bac. Nat. Hij?, 

R A'DICAL. adj. Odi, Fr. from radix, Lat. 

I. Primitive ; original. 

The differences, which are ſecondary and pro- 
cd from theſe dc differences, are, plants are 
ail figurate and determinate, which inanimate bo- 
dies are not. Baca. 

Such a adieu truth, that God is, ſpringing up 
together with the eſſence of the ſoul, and previous 
tn all other thoughts, is not pretended to by reli- 
Zion. | 

2. Implanted by nature. 
. The emiſſion of tife looſe and adventitious moiſ- 
ture doth betray the radica/ moiſture, and carrieth 
it for company. Bacon. 

If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, 
it might be contrived to burn without being con- 
tumed. Wilkins. 

The ſun beams render the humours hot, and 
dry up the radical moiſture. Arbathnot. 
3. Serving to origination. 

RavicAa'LiTyY. n./, from radical.) Origination. 

There may de equiyocal-feeds and hermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contam the radica/ity and 

er of different forms; thus, in the ſeeds of 
wheat, there liech odſcurely the ſeminality of dar- 
nel. Brown's Vals. Err. 

RA'MCALLY. adv. | from radical.] Originally; 
primitively. 

It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of 
death in inſects, who have net their vitalities ra- 

ically conſmed unto one part. Brown's Vul. Err. 
Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, J 
Primitive founts, and origins of light 
Enliven worlds deny'd to human tight, Prior. 
RA'vicaln*tvs. nf. [from radical. The ſtate 
of being radical. | 
To RA DICATE. . a. [radicatus, from radix, 
Lat:. To root,; to plant deeply and firmly. 
Meditation Will r4dwate theſe feeds, fix the tran- 
kent gleam of liglit and warmth, confirm reſolu- 
tions of good, and give them a durable conſiſtence 
in the ſpul. Hammond, 
Nor haye we let fall our pen upon diſcourage- 
ment of unbelief, from radicated beliefs, and points 
of high preſcription. Brown's Va. Err. 
If the object Rays not on the ſenſe, it makes not 
impreſiion enough to be remembered ; but if it be 
repeated there, it leaves plenty enough of thoſe 
images behind it, to ſtrengthen the knowledge of 
the object: in which radicutd knowledge, if the 
memory conſiſt, there would be no need of re- 
ſerving thoſe atoms in the brain. Glanv. Defence. 
Ravica'TION, 2. , ſradication, Fr. from radi- 
cut. The act of taking root and fixing dcep. 
They that were to plant a church, were to deal 
with men of various inclinations, and of different 
habits of ſin, and degrees of radicgt ion of thole ha- 
! 


ON. 


Bentley. 
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bits ; and to each of theſe ſome proper application 
was to be made to cure their ſouls, Hammond. 
Ra'vicLs. . /. [radicule, French; from radix, 


Lat. 

Kadicle is that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, 
upon its vegetation, becomes its root. Quincy. 

Rs. u. ſ. [radic, Saxon; radis, raifort, 
Fr. — Lat.] A root. Miller. 

RADIUS. n. /. ¶ Latin.} 8 

1. The ſemi- diameter of a circle. 

2. A bone of the fore- arm, which accompanies 
the alna from the elbow to the wriſt. 

To RAFr. v. a. To ſweep; to huddle; to take 
haſtily without diſtinction. 

Their cauſes and effects I thus raff up together. 

Cari. 

ToRarrLE. v. n. [raffer, to ſnatch, Fr.] To 
calt dice for a prize, for which every one lays 
down a ſtake. | 

Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, 
there is a late inſtitution there, under the name of 
a raffling ſhop. Tatler. 

R“ FL E. . ſ. Caf, Fr. from the verb.] A 
ſpecies of game or lottery, in which many ſtake n 
ſmall part of the value of ſome ſingle thing, in con- 
ſideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third trinmph 
of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaming, 
made of two precious ſtones, threc foot broad, and 
four foot long, would have made a fine affe. 

Avrbuthnot on Coins. 

Rax r. * 228 from ratis, Lat.] A frame 

or float made by laying pieces of timber crofs each 


other. 
Where is that ſun 
That floated with thee on the fatal rafe. 

Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And form a raft, and build the riſing ſhip. Pope. 

Ray r. part. paſſ. of reave or rvoff. N 
Torn; rent. 

RA'/FTER. ». /. [ næpre n, Saxon ; rafter, Dut. 
corrupted, ſays Junius, from roof tree.] 
condary timbers of the houſe ; the timbers which 
are let into the great heam. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 

Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew and vein, 

Which tile this houſe, will come again. Dome. 

Shepherd, 

I truſt thy honeſt offer'd courteſy, 

Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 

With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls. Milton. 
On them the Trojans caſt 

Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 

By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from 
his brother Rameſes, the uſe of ſhipping was firſt 
brought among the Grecians, who before that 
time knew no other way of crofling their narrow 


ſeas, but on beams or rafters tied to one another. 
Heylyn. 


Shake/. 


From the eaſt, a Belgian wind 
His hoſtile breath through the dry rafters ſent ; 
The flames impell'd. Dryden. 
The roof began to mount aloft, 
Aloft roſe every beam and rafter, 
The heavy wall climb'd lowly after. Swi. Miſc. 
Rar TERED. adj, [from rafter.] Built with 
rafters. 
No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pop. 
RAG. . /. [Pnacove, torn. Saxon ; gux©- 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt ; a tatter. 
Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers 
tolt, ; 
And flutter'd into rag:. Milton. 
Rag: are a great improvement of m_ 
Notte. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 
cloaths; proverbially, mean dreſs. 
Fathers that wear rags, 
Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags, 
Shall ſee their children kind. 
They tooke from me 
Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 


Sb. K. Lear. 


Cbat man. 


Iheſe tatter' d /g. 


The ſe- 
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Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. 

Content with poverty, my ſoul I arm; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm,. 

Did 

3. A fragment of dreſs. 

He had firſt matter ſeen undreſt; 

He took her naked all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on. Idilras. 

RAGAUUH FIR. a. . [from rag and I Know not 
what elſe.] A paltty mean fellow. 

I have led my ragaruf/ms where they were pep- 
per d; there's not three of my hundred and fifty 
left alive; and they are for the tuwn's end to beg 
during hfe. Shak:ſ. Hen. IV. 

Shall we brook that paltry aſs 

And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry rag amuf/iry 

Ralpho, vapouring and hutting. Il.dibras, 

Attended with a crew of ragamufrs, ſhe broke 
into his houſe, turned all things topſy-turvy, and 
then ſet it on fire. Swift, 

Rac x. u. ſ. [rage, Fr. 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it thall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Deſire not * 
T' allay my vage, and revenges wi 
Your 2 — Shakeſpeare. 

Argument more heroic than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous'd. Milton, 

Torment and loud lament and furious rage. 

Milton, 

2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painfuL | 

The party hurt, who hath been in great rage of 
pain, till the weapon was re-anointed. Bacon. 

The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 


Pepe. 

3. Enthuſiaſm; rapture. , 

Who brought green poeſy to her perfect age, 
And made that art which Was a rage. Cowky, 

4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence of mind: as, a rage 
of money getting. 

You purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. Pope. 

Then may his ſoul its free-born rage enjoy, 

Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ. Harte. 

To RAGE. v. u. | from the noun. ] 

1. To be in fury; to be heated with exceſſive 
anger. 

Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is raging ; and 
whoſoever is deceived thereby,. is not wife. Prov. 

Why do the heathen rag: ? Pſalm ii. 1. 

At this he inly r«g'd, and as they talk'd, 

Smote him into the midriff. Milton... 

2. To ravage; to exerciſe fury. 

Heart-rending news, 
That death ſhould licenſe have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous. Waller. 

3- To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 

The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall' 
juſtle one againſt another, ſeem like torches, and 
run like the lightenings. Nab. ii. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots ra — 

ton, 

After theſe waters had raged on the earth, they. 
began to leflen and ſhrink, and the great fluctua- 
tions of this deep being quieted by degrees, the 
waters retired. Burnet. 

R/ OET UL. adi, [rage and ſull.] Furious; vi- 
olent. : 

This courteſy was worſe than a baſtinado to 
Zelmane; fo that again with ragefſ«/ eyes ſhe bad 
him defend himſelf ; for no leſs than his life would 
anſwer it. ä Sidney. 

A popular orato®may repreſent. vices in ſo for- 


| midable appearances, and ſet out each virtue in ſo 


amiable a form, that the covetous perſon ſhall ſcat- 
ter moſt liberally his beloved idol, wealth, and the. 
rageful perſon ſhall find a calm. Hammond. 
RED. adj. [from rag. ] 5 
1. Rent into tatters. 
How like a prodigal, 


The Kar fed bark puts from her natire bay, 
| Hugg'd 


ages 


f 
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Hugg'd and embraced by the trumpet wind: 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the Rrumpet wind. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As 1 go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted 
away from the old woman's door by every bark- 
ing cur. Arbutbnet. 
2. Uneven; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited. 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be 
ſeen pourtrayed in their church ſteeple. Cr au. 
That ſome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence into the raging ſea, Shakeſp. 
The moon appears, when looked u with a 
good glaſs, rude and ragged. Burnet's Theo, of the E. 
3- Dreſſed in tatters. 
Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 
And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dryden. 
4. Rugged ; not ſmooth. 
The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a 
rawboned carcaſe, for a ſmooth fat one. L Er. 
What ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep ? _—_ 
Ra'ocrtpNEss. a. /. [from ragg<d. | State of be- 
ing dreſſed in tatters. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedn:ſs defend you ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Rx/o1xNGLY. adv. [from raging. ] With vehe- 
ment fury. 
ROMAN. nf. [rag and man.] One who deals 


in ra 
cob . u. ſ. [ French. ] Meat ſtewed and 
highly ſeaſoned. 
To the ſtage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt, 
Iz taſk enough for thee t' expoſe a Roman _ 
ry N. 
No fiſh they reckon comparable to a rag of 
ſaails. Add. ſon. 
When art and nature join, th' effect will he 
Some nice r«got, or charming fricaſy. Xing Cook. 
Rxcworr. . . {rag and wort. ] A plant. 
Miller. 
Ra'cs TONE. 2. ſ. [rag and fn. 
1. A ſtone ſonamed from its breaking in a rag- 
ged, uncertain, wregular manner, Wo: dward, 
2. The ſtone with which they ſmooth the edge 
of a tool new ground and left ragged. 
RAIL. . /. | riegel, German. ] 
1. A croſs beam fixed at the ends in two up- 
right poſts. 
If you make another ſquare, and alſo a tennant 


on each untennanted end of the ſtiles, and another 


morteſs on the top and bottom ra:{z, you may put 
m together. Maxon. 

2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, by 
which any thing is incloſed : a pale is a ſeries of 
ſmall upright poſts riſing above the croſs beam, 
by which they are connected: a rai is a ſeries of 
croſs beams ſupported with poſts, which do not 
riſe much above 1t. 

A man, upon a high place without razls, is rea- 
dy to fall. Bacorn's Natural Hiſtory. 

A large ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one 
fide being ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and 
a.rail for others which went round. . Clarendon, 

3. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, gail, par- 
tridge and pheaſant. Care's Survey of Cornwall. 

4 | naxzle, Saxon. | A woman's upper garment. 
This is preſerved only in the word nzhrail. 

To RAIL. v. u. | from the nvun. | 

1. To encloſe with rails. . 

The hand is ſquare, with four rounds at the 
corners; this ſhould firſt have been planched over, 
and vai about with balliſters. Carcw's Surv. of C. 

As the churchyard ouzht to be divided from 
other profane places, ſo it ought to be fenced in 


and railed, Ayliffe. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit- cloth, 
and railzd in the communion- table. Addiſon. 


2. To range in a line. 


They were brought to London all rai/ed in ropes, 
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like 2 team of horſes in a cart, and were executed 
ſome at London, and the reſt at divers places. 

Bacon Henry VII. 

To RAIL. v. . [railler, Fr. rall»», Dutch. ] To 
uſe infolent and reproachful language ; to ſpeak 
to, or to mention in opprobrious terms ; formerly 
With e, now commonly with ee. 

Your huſband is in his old lunes again; he fo 
rails againſt all married mankind, curſes all Eve's 
daughters. Shakeſpeare. 

What a monſtrous fellow art thou? thus to rai/ 
on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows 
thee. Shakeſpeare. 

Till thou can'ſt vai the ſeals from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud. Sha. 

He tript me behind ; being down, inſulted, ½¼ d, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shukeſp. King Lear, 

Angels bring not rai/ing accuſation againſt them. 

2 Pet. ii 

The plain the foreſts doth diſdain: 

The foreſts rail upon the plain. Drayton. 

If any is angry, and rails at it, he may 1 

Ke. 


Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has no part; 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
And rail at arts he did not underſtand? Dryden. 

Leſbia for ever c me rails, 
To talk of me ſhe never fails. Swift. 

Rai'LEk. . . [from .] One who inſults on 
defames by opprobrious language. 

If 1 build my felicity upon my reputation, I am 
as happy as long as the railer will give me leave. 

South's Sermons, 
Let no preſuming impious ruiler tax 

Creative wiſdom. T — Summer. 

RAaVLLlERY. n. |. [reillerie, Fr.] Slight ſatire ; 
ſatirical merriment. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. Ben Jonſ. 

A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them 
treat with levity an obligation wherein their wel- 
fare is concerned as to this world and the next: 
raillery of this nature is enough to make the hearer 
tremble. Addiſon's Frecboliler. 

Studies employed on low objects; the very 
naming of them is ſufficient to turn them into rail- 


ler y. Addiſon. | 


To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of 
the ſubtile, and the railleries of the prophane. Rog. 
R. MEN T. n. . [for arraiment,. from array.] 
Veſture; veſtmeut; cloaths; dreſs; garment. 
A word now little uſed but in poetry. 
His raiments, though mean, received handſome- 
neſs by the grac* of the wearer. Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit male thee bluſh ! 
Be thou aſham'd, that I have took upon me 
Such an :ramodett ra. Shakeſpeare. 
Liviog, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies. Dry. 
You are to conſider them as the ſervants and in- 
ſtruments of action, and ſo give them food, and 
reſt, and 2m nt, that they may be ſtrong and 
healthfut to do the duties of a charitable, uſeful, 
pious life. Law. 
To RAIN. v. n. ſneman, Sax. regenen, Dutch. ] 
1. To fail in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faſt, 
That all at once it falls. Dryden's Xnig't's Tale, 
The wind at South Welt, and the weather low- 
ring, and like to rain. Locke, 
2. To fall as rain. 
The eye marvelleth at the whiteneſs thereof, 
and the leazt is aſtoniſhed at the raining of it. 
Eccles. xliii. 18. 
They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds rofe within. 
. . Miltin. 
3. It Rarxs. The water falls from the clouds. 
That which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when i begins to rain, 
And leaves thee in the ftorm. Shak. King Lear. 
72 RAIN. v. a. To pour dovn as rain. 
It rain d down fortune, how ring on your head. 
s She the [pear _ 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, 
ſacred even his ſtirrop. Shake Tim of Athens. 
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Ifrael here had fainiſh'd, had nat God 
Rain d from heav'n manna. Milton's Paradiſe L 

Rix. u. /. — Saxon. ] The moiſture that 
falls from the clouds. 

When ſhall we three meet again; 

In thunder, lightning, or in ram? Shakeſpeare, 

With ſtrange ras, hails, and ſhowers were they 
perſecuted, Wiſdom, xvi. 10. 

The loſt clouds pour 

Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, 

And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, 

For which poor farmers pray'd in vain. Walker, 

Rom is water by the heat of the ſun divided into 
very ſmall parts aſcending in the air, till encoun- 
tering the cold, it be condenſed into clouds, and 
deſcends in drops. Ray. 

Rar'xzow. . . [rain and bow. | The iris ; the 
ſemicircle of various colours which appears in 
ſhowry weather. 


makes a perfect e., not more pleaſant to the 
eye than to the mind, ſo ſenſibly to ſee the proof 
of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 

To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakeſp-- 

The rainb;av is drawn like a nymph with large 
wings diſpread in the form of a ſemicircle, the 
feathers of ſundry colours, Peacham. 

They could not de ignorant of the promiſe of 
God never to drown the world, and the rainbow” 
before their eyes to put them in mind of it. Brown. 

This rai»bow never appears but where it rains in 
the ſunſhine, and may be made artificially. by 
ſpouting up water, which may break aloft, and 
ſcatter into drops, and fall down like rain ; for” 
the ſun, ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly cauſes 
the bow to appear to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true 
poſition to the rain and ſun : this: bow is made by 
refraction of the ſun's light. in drops of falling ram. 

Newton's icks. 

The dome's high arch reſtects the mingled . 
And forms a raintoaw of alternate rays. Pope. 

Gay rainbow ſilks her mellow charms infold, 
And nought of Lyce bnt herſelf is old. Yang. 

RarSvztr. . , [ Phanar, Sax. rargifer, Lat. | 
A deer with large horns,. which, in the northern 

egions, draws fledges through the ſnow. 

Ra1r'x1xE53..n. /« | from rainy. ] The ſtate of be- 
ing ſhowery. 

RaAIN-waTER. #. /. [rain and e Fayre 
not taken- from ſprings, but falling the 
clouds. 

Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than 
the rairwat:r out o doors. 


We took diſtilled rain-water. Boyle. 

Rain-w-ter is to be preferred before ſpring- water. 
or timer. 

Rar'xy. adj. [from rain.] : wet. 


Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Sbateſp. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a 
contentious woman, are alike. Prov. xxvii. 15. 

To RAISE. v. a. [reſa, Swediſh ; raſer, Dan.] 

1. To lift; to heave. 

The elders went to raiſe him up from the earth. 

2 Sam. xii. 

Such a bulk as no twelve bards could r- 

Twelve ſtarv'ling bards of theſe degen'rate * 
9 

2. To ſet upright : as, he raiſed a n * 

3. To erect; to build up. 

Take his carcaſe down from the tree, caſt it at 
the entering of the gate, and raiſe thereon a heap 
of ſtones. Jof. viii. 

4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſtrious. - 

Counſellors may manage affairs, which never- - 
theleſs are far from the ability to raiſe and amplify 
an eſtate. Bacon. 

Thou ſo pleas'd,. , 

Can'ſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. Milione« 
5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 
That eyeteſs head of thine vas firſt fram d fleſh, . 
To raiſe my fortunes. Shak: ſp. King Lear. 

6. To increaſe in current value. 

The plate-pieces of cight were raiſed three-pence 


| 


in the piece. Temples Miſcellumer.. 


Caſting of the water in a moſt cunning manner, | 


Shakeſp. King Laar. 
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7. To elexate; to exalt, 
The Perfians gazing on the fan, 

Admi'd how bigh tun plac'd, how bright it 
thune ; 

But as his pow'r was known, their thoughts were 
rats, 

And ſoon they worſhipp'd, what at firſt they 
prais'd. | Prior. 

8. To advanc* ; to promote; to prefer. 

This gentleman came to be raid to great titles. 

Clarendon, 

9. To excite; to put in action. 

He raiſcth the ttormy wind. 

| He might taint. 
Tl animal ſpirits, that from pure blood :rife, 
Thence raiſ- diſtemper'd thoughts. Milton. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and Neptune % his tem- 
j eſts. Pope. 
10. To excite to war or tumult; to ſtir up. 
He firſt raid head againſt uſurping Richard. 
Sh k-ſpeare, 

They neither found me in the temple diſputing 

with any man, neither rag up the people. Add. 
Aneas then employs his pains 
In parts remote to 12;/- the Tuſcan ſwains. Dryden. 

It. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 

They ſhall not awake, nor be vai out of their 
Neep. | Job. 

12. To give beginning to: as, he raed the fa- 
mily. | 

13. To bring into being. | 

One hath ventur'd from the deep to raiſe 
New troubles, Milton. 

God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him. Milton. 
- 14. To call into view from the ſtate of feparate 
ſpirits. 

The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells 
and infernal ſacrifices, were raifed. Sandys's Foun 
Theſe are ſpectres, the underſtanding 7s to it- 
ſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. Locke. 

15. To bring from deati to life. 

He was delivered for our offences, and roi/:d 
again for our juſtification. Romans, iv. 25. 

It is fown in dithonour, it is raiſed in glory; it 
is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power. 1 Cor. 

16. To occaſion; to begin. 

Raiſe not a falſe report. Tæxad. xxiii. 1. 

The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferry man of hell, and ſolemn 
Kories raiſed after him. Brown. 

Wantonneſs and pride 
£i/: out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Milli. 

17. To ſet up; to utter loudly. 

Al gute, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting 
ſound. ryden. 

Som as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. Dry. 

ro. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. 

Britain, once deſpis'd, can raiſc 
A: ample ſums, as Rome in Cæſar's days. Arbuth. 
1 Mould not thus be bound, 
I I hid means, and could but raiſ five pound. 


Gay. 


Li evii. 28. 


19. Jo collect; to aſſemble; to levy. 
g of ſmalleſt things could without end 


d inceſſant armies. Milton. 
2 To -grveriſe to. 
Hizher argument 
Fe 9, Caſhoient of itfelf to raiſe 
os rome, unleſs years damp wy wing. M:lton. 


1, io procure to be dred or propagated : as, he 
n theeps he ruiſed wheat where none grew 
b-*c576, 

22. To val is, in all its ſenſes, to elevate from 
ta 16 ieh, trom mean to illuſtrious, from 
unn in temous, or to do ſomething that may 
b- ty ] H gute referred to local elevation. 

23- Bee. To form paſte into pies 
4 thout x diſh. 

Mils Lady can dance a jig, and raiſe poſe. Spect. 

RNA . from rae. He that raiſes. i 

Aud drin the dark-deepe water of the ſpring, 
Brit Arermiia, the moſt nourithing 
K ner of beards. Chapmas. 


But ev'ry woman is at heart a rake. 


R A R 
Ther'-fhall ſtand up in bis eftate a r of 


aAxes. Daumel xi. 
They that are the firſt -ai/*rs of their houſes, 
are meſt indulgent towards their children. Hacon. 
He that boaſts of his anceſtors, the founders and 
raiſiys of a family, doth confeſs that he hath leſs 
vurtue. Taylor. 
Raiſer of human kind ! by nature caſt, 
Naked and helpleſs. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Rai'sIN. . /. 8 Lat. raiſin, Fr.] 


main on the tree till perfectly ripened, and then 


manner, are called raiſias, but thoſe dried in the ſun 


re much ſweeter and pleaſanter than thoſe dried 


n ovens ; they are called jar raiſins, from their be- 
ing imparted in carthen jars. Hil”; Materia Mad. 
Dried grapes cr rains, boiled in a couvement 
propurtion of water, make a ſweet liquor, which 
being betimes diſtilled, afford an oil and ſpirit 
much like the ra//izs themſelves. Pz. 
RAKE. u. /. [raffrum, Lat. hace, Sax. racehe, 
Dutch.) 
1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided, or light bodies are gathered up. 
At Midſummer down with the brambles and 
brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy wr : 
4 f. 
O that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe 
To guide my rate upon the chinking found 


Jof ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground. Dry. 


He examines his face in the ſtream, cumbs his 
rueful locks with arte, Garth. 

2. | Racaille, Fr. the low rabble; or «8:7, Dutch, 
a worthleſs cur dog. ] A looſe, diforderly, vicious, 
wild, gay, thoughtleſs fellow ; a man addicted to 
pleature. 

The next came with her ſon, who was the 
greateſt rake in the place, but ſo much the mother's 
darling, that ſhe left her huſband for the fake of 
this graceleſs youth. Addi ſen. 
Rakes hate ſober grave gentle women. Arbith, 
Men, ſome to bus neſs, ſome to pleaſure 9 

Spe. 

The fire ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake; | 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rate. Pope 
> To dance at publick places, that fops and rates 


beauty of her motions. W. 
To RARE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To gather with a rake. 
Mow barlie, and vate it, and ſet it on cocks, 
Tuſſer. 
Harrows iron teeth ſhall every where 
Rate helmets up. May's Virgil's Georgicks, 
If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world 
takes it for, yet they are forced to rate it out of 
dunghills ; and accordingly the apoſtle gives it a 
value ſuitable to its extract. South, 
2. To clear with a rake. 
As they rt the green appearing ground, 
The ruſſet hay-cock riſes. Them 
3- To draw together by violence. 
An eager defire to vate together whatſoever 
night prejudice or any way hinder the credit of 
apocryphal books, hath caufed the collector's pen 
ſo to run as it were on wheels, that the mind, 
which ſhould guide it, had no leiſure to think. 
Heooker, 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, i' th' name of thrift, 
| Does he ak: this together? Sh. Henry VIII. 
A ſport more formidable 
Had rat'd together village rabble. Hudibras. 
IIl-gotten goods are ſquandered away with as 
little conſcience as they were raked together. I. I. 
4. To ſcour ; to ſearch with eager and vehement 
diligence. 
The ſtateſman rakes the town to find a plot. 
Swift. 
5. To heap together and cover. To rat; the fire 
is Kill uſed, 


Here i' th' ſands 
Thee T'11 rate up, the poſt unſanctified 


of murth'rons lechers. 


Kaifins are the fruit of the vins ſuffered to re- 


Shak:ſp. King Lear. 


cried : grapes of every kind, preſerved in this 


might admire the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the 


ö 


fen.] Regain'd in heav'n. 


R AL 


The blazing wood may to the eye ſoem grem, 
But 'tis the fire rat'd up that has the heat 
And kceps it long. Suckling, 

To RaKE. v. u. . 

1. To ſearch; to grope. It has always an idea 
of coarſeneſs or noiſomeneſs. 

It you hide the crown 
Ev'n in your hearts, there will he 1 ot- for it. Shak, 

It is as aflenſive, as to rake into a dunghill. Sch, 

Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 
Or for the golden ore in rivers ater, 
Then melts the mafs. D/ yd Per ſiui. 

One is for rativyg in Chaueer for antiquated 
words, which are never to be revived, but when 
ſound or fignificancy is wanting. D»1 den, 

After having made eſſays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rate ito the moſt promiſing 

Arts. Ad hon. 

2. To paſs with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take, 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 

Pas could not ſtay, but over him did -t, 

And crown'd the carth with his firſt touching 
crown, | Sirdn:y. 

The Belgians tack npon onr rear, 
And rating chaſe-guns through our fterns they 

ſend. D „a. 

RK tr. n. ſ. | from halle] One that rakes. 

RA'KEHELL. . J [of this word the ctymo- 
logy is doubtful : as it 15 now written, it is appa- 
rently derived from vate and hell, and may aptly 
repreſent a wretch whoſe life is patled in places 
of lewdneſs and wickedne's : Sinne, derives it 
from race, French, the rabble ; Ju, from 70 
te, Dutch, a mongrel dog.] A wild, worthleſs, diſ- 
folute, debauched, ſorry fellow. 

Out of the frie of theſe rateb-!} horſe-boys, 
growing up in knavery and villainy, are their Kern 
ſupplied. Spenſer, 

The king, when he heard of Perkins's fiege of 
Exeter, ſaid in ſport, that the king of ».14-4e//; was 
landed in the Weſt, and that he hoped now to ſee 
lum. Bacon. 

A rakehel] of the town, whoſe character is ſet 
off with exceſſive prodigality, prophaneneſs, in- 
temperance and luft, is rewarded with a lady of 


great fortune to repair his own, which his vices 


had almoſt ruined. Sor ft. 

RA'KEHELLY, ad. [from ratebell.] Wild; diſ- 
ſolute. 

I fcorn the rakebelly rovt of our ragged rhimers, 
which without learning boa, without judgment 
jangle, and without reaſon rage and foan. Sperſer. 

No breaking of windows and glaſſes for ſpight, 
And ſpoiling the goods for a rat:be/ly prank. F. J. 
. — K1$1H. adj. | from re.] Looſe; lewd; diſ- 

Olute. 

There ſeldom can be peculiarity in the love of FI 
rak;/h heart. Clariſſa. 

© RL Lv. v. a. | railler, Fr. 

1. To put diſordered or diſperſed forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet FO 

ilten. 


Publick arguing ſerves to whet the wits of here- 
ticks, and by ſhewing weak parts of their doc- 
trines, prompts them to ra all their ſophiſtry to 
fortify them with fallacy. Decay of Ficty. 

Luther deters men from folitarineſs ; but he 
does not mean from a ſober ſolitude, that ralhes 
our ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us againſt any 
new encounters from without. Atterbury. 

2. { Railly, Fr.] To treat with flight corutempt ; 
to treat with ſatirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe 
forty years, out of the ſmoke of London, and r«/- 
/zes me upon a country life. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find your- 
ſelf in a humour rather to rally and ridicule, than 


to comfort me, 1 defire you would throw it into 


the fire. Addiſon, 
Strephon had long confeſs d his am'rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna raity'd with diſdain, Cay. 
To RA LL. v. n. 
1. To come together M a hurry. 
If God ſhould ſhew this perverſe man a new 


heaven and a new earth, ſpringing out of _— 


Addiſon's Spe ator. 4 


bl 
| 
# 


| 
} 
| 
4 
4 


to make the foundation ſolid. 


. R AM 


N might ſay, that innumerable parts of matter 
chanced juſt then to rally together, and to form 
themſelves into this gew world. Tullatſon. 

2. To come again into order. 

The Grecians i, and their pow'rs unite ;/ 
With fury charge us. Dryder's Ants. 
. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 5 

Ra n. J. ham, Saxon; rams Dutch. ] 

1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces a tup. 

The ewes, being rank, turaed ta the rams. Sb. 

An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. Sha, 

Much like a well growne bel-weather, or felt- 
red ram he fhews. Chapman. 

You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung 
with ſtrings of beads and ribbands. Peachum, 

A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. Dry. 

2. Arizs, the vernal fign. 

The ram having palſs'd the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. Creech's Mun. 

3- An inſtrument with an iron head to batter 
walls. 

Let not the piece of virtue, 

Which is ſet as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortreſs of it. Shakef. Ant. and Clio. 

Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any 
rams or engines of war did caſt down Jerico, gave 
a fierce ſſault againſt the walls. 2 Mac, Xi. 15. 

To Rani. . 4. [from the noun. ] f 

1. To drive with violence, as with a battering 
ram. 
Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, 

That long time hath been barren. Shakeſpeare. 

Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that 
he could do no good by rammins with logs of tim- 
ber, he ſet one of the gates on fire. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard 
topped, or with powder alone rammed in hard, 
maketh no great diſference in the loudneſs of the 
report. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Here many poor people roll in vaſt balls of 
ſnow, which they ram wgether, and cover from 
the ſun-ſhine. Audi ſen. 

2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

As when that devliſh iron engine wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 

With witkdy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ranm'd with bullet round ordain'd to Kill. Sp. 

He that proves the King, 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd vp our gates againſt the world. 
Shak:ſpeare, 

They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth, but the citizens made 2 coun- 
termine. IWiyward. 

This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th' other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, ſhall ſend forth 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh 
To pieces. Milt. Par. Loaf. 

A ditch drawn between two. parallel furrows, 
was filled with ſome ſound materials, and rammed 
Arbuth, on Coins, 

Ra'MaGe. n. /. [from rans. Lat.] Branches 
of trees. 

To Ra'mMAGE. v. a. Sce To RuMMaAace. 

Ty, RA\MBLE. v. n. | rammelen, Dutch, to rove 
looſely in luſt; ramb, Swediſh, to rove.] To 
rove looſely and irregularly ; to wander. 

Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ramblings of 
fancy, and gathers the man into himſelf. South, 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect dark- 
neſs, what is his liberty better than if driven up 
and down as a bubble by the wind. Locke. 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeaſur- 
able length of verſe, notwithſtanding which, there 
is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe and rambling w his. 

ohe. 

Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you will be 
thought an idle rambli fellow. Swif. Dir. to Footm. 

Oer his ample the rambling _ 

Luxuriant ſhoot. T homſ. Spring. 


Ra'v1BLE: . /. [from the verb.] Wandering ; 
wregular excurſion. 
This conceit puts us upon the l up and 


faci2, Lat.] To ſeparate into branches. 


RAM 


| down for rellef, till very wearineſs 
laſt to ourſelves. 


Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, I 


found a letter upon my table. Swift. 
She 2 the narrow path uf ſenſe 
For a ramble through impertinence. Swift. 
RVM NR. nf. ¶ from ran.] rover; wanderer. 
Says the ramlin, we muſt e en beat it out. LA. 
Ra'mnooZte.} I, {, A drink made of wine, ale, 
Rus. eggs and ſugar in the wiater 
time; or of wine, milk, ſugar and roſe water in 
the ſummer time. Bailey. 
Ra/MEKIN. Yn. ſ.[ramquins, Fr.] In cookery, 
pong HY imall ſlices of bread covered 


Ra'MESTS. . fo [raminta, Lat.] Scrapings ; 


Ramirica'TION. . ſ. [ramification, Fr. from 
ram, Latin. 

1. Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the act 
of branching out. 

By continuation of profane hiſtories or other 
monuments kept together, the genealogies and 
ramifications of ſome ſingle families to a vaſt exten- 
ſion may be preſerved. Hale. 

2. Small branches. 

As the blood and chyle paſs through the ram/ie 
cations of the pulmonary artery, they will be till 
more perfectly mixed; but if a pipe is divided 
into branches, and theſe again ſubdivided, the red 
and white liquors, as they paſs through the ramfi- 
cations, will be more intimately mixed ; the more 
ramifications, the mixture will be the more perfect. 

Arb. 

To RM,. v. a. [ramificr, Fr. ramus and 

The mint, grown to have a pretty thick ſtalk, 
with the various and ramified roots, which is ſhot 
into the water, preſented a ſpectacle not unplea- 


I RAM v. v.n, To be parted into branches, 
Af; aragus affects the urine with a foetid ſmell, 
eſpecially if cut when they are white ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they loſe this qua- 
lity. Arbuihnet on Aliments, 

Ra/mMER, . . [from ram.] 

1. An inſtrument with which any thing is driven 
hard. 

The maſter bricklayer muſt try the foundations 
with an iron crow and rammer, to ſee whether the 
foundations are ſound. Moxon's Mech. Exe. 

2. The ſtick with which the charge is forced 
into the gun. 

A mariner loading a gun ſuddenly, while he 
was ramming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, 
and ſhot the rammer out of his hand. H:ſeman's Sur. 

Ra'uisu. adj. [from ram.] Strong ſcented. 

Ra'wovs. adj. [from ramus, Lat.] Branchy ; 
conſiſting of branches. 

Vhich vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
ſpringy and rams, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulſive power. exten. 

A rams effloreſence, of a fine white ſpar, found 
hanging from a cruſt of like ſpar, at the top of an 
old wrought cavern. Weandward on Foſſils. 

To RAMP. v. a. framper, Fr. rampare, Italian; 
nempen, Saxon. ] | | 

1. To leap with violence. 

Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely 


3 
of the thickeſt wood 
A'rampmg lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after ſavage blood. Spe. 
They gape upon me with their mouth ; as a 
ramping and roaring lion, Pſalm xxii. 13. 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, , 
Tuo horrid lions rampt, and ſeiz d, 2 tugg d. 
man. 
Sporting the lion ranp'd ; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 
2. To climb as a plant? 
Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch 
hold of them, and ſo ramping upon trees, they 


Spenſer. | 


RAN 


Raue. u. . [from the verb.] Leap ; fpring. 
He is —1— variable LA —> 7 


The bold Aſcalonite 

Fled from his lion -a, old warriors turn'd 
Their plated backs under his heel. Miles en. 
1 . /. A mean wretch. Not in 

e. 

Away you ſcullion, you rampalliaz, you fuſtila- 
rian. | Sbhate/ eas e. 

Ra"vPancy. . . [from rampar.] Prevalence ; 

exuberance. 

As they are come to this height and rompancy of 
vice, from the cqunteraice of their betters, ſo 


with a farce of cheeſe and eggs. Bail:y, they have took ſome ſteps in the ſame, that the 


extravagances of the young carry with them the 
South, 


ſhavings. Diaz. | approbatian of the old. 


Ra'MyANT, adj. [rampant, Fr. from rum.] 
1. Exuberant ; overgrowing reſtraint. 
The foundation of this behaviour towards per- 
ſons ſet apart for the ſervice of God, can be no- 
thing elſe but atheiſra ; the growing rampant ſin 1 
the times. So. 
The ſeeds of death grow up, till, like ram: 
weeds, they choak the tender flower of life. Clara. 
2. [In heraldry.) | 
Rampart is when the lion is reared up in the 
eſcutcheon, as it were ready to combate with his 
enemy. Peachan, 
If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, vet 
were it not probable a lion ra»part, but couchant 
or dormant. | Browne 
The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane. Ati. 
To R r. I v. @. [from the noun.] T. 
Te RM iE. j fortify with ramparts. Not 


in uſe. 
Set but thy foot 
Againſt our rumd gates, and they ſhall ope. SN. 
The marquis directed part of his forces to um- 


ſant to behold. oyle. | part the gates and ruinous places of the walls. Hay. 


RM TART. 1] 

11 . n. f. | rempart, Fre] 

1. The platform of the wall behind the parapet. . 
2. The wall round fortified places. 

She felt it, when paſt preventing, like a river; 
no ramps. vn being built againſt it, till already it have 
overflowed. | Sidney. 

Yo' have cut a way for virtne, which our 


great men 
Held ſhut up, with all ramparts, for themſelves, . 


Ben Jonſon. 
He who endeavours to know his duty; and-prac- 
tifes what he knows; has the equity of God to 


ſtand as a mighty wall or ramput between him 
and damnation for any infirmities. Sth. . 


The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſts 
is worth our care to keep. Deda. 
The Trojans round the place arampire caſt, 
And palifades about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. 
No ſtandards; from the hoſtile ramparts torn, 
Can any future honours give. 


To the victot ious monarch's name. Þrivr.. 
Ra'xvions. x . | rapencalus, Lat.] A plant. 
iiller, 


Rampirn is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten 
in the ſpring, like thoſe of radiſnes. Mart. Huſh. . 
Ra'msoxs. A f. [alin wrfinum Hlugere,] An 


herb. Ain cob. 


Rax. preterite of run. 

The dire example ran through all the feld, 
Till heaps. of brothers were by brothers kill'd. 
| | Audi ſan. 
o Rax. v. a. { corrupted from cue h.] To » 
ſprain; to injure with violent contortion. This is 
the proper ſenſe, but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to 
tear. 

Againſt a ſtamp his tuſk the monſter grinds, .. 
And ran, his hips with one continu'd wound. 
Dryden. 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catbariicks ſcour. Gar. - 
RA'NCID. adj. | rancid#s, Lat.] Strong ſceuted. 
The oil, with which fiſhes abound, oſten turrs 
runs id, and lies heavy on the ſtomach, and atfects 
the very ſweat w th a »excid fmell. 4 buth, on . 


RAxcTol rx. ſcent, as of old oil. 


mount up to a great height. 


Ray en the Creation. | 


Ra'xc1vN E f [from ranci 7; mann, Lat. ] 
of Y 


Ra'xconoLs+ 


In aur deſpight, upon your purſe. Shak. Cya. 
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RAN 


Ri/ncorovs. adj. [from rancour.) Malignant; 
malicious ; ſpiteful in the utmoit degree. 
80 flam d his eyen with rage and rancorau ire. 


Spenſer. 
Becauſe I cannot priſe 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
I muft be held a rancoro enemy. Shakef. Rich. III. 
The moſt powerful of theſe were Phariſees and 
Sadduces; of whoſe chief doctrines ſome notice is 


taken by the evangeliſts, as well as of their ranco- 


nus oppoſition to the goſpel of Chriſt. iii. 
Ra'xCOkovsSLY. ade, | from rancorovs.] Malig- 
nuitly. 


RA'NCOUR. 2. /. ſranconr, old Fr.] 


1. Inveterate malign::y 3 malice; ſtedfaſt im- 


placabili:y; Nanding hate. 


Waited with helliſh rac ww imminent. 


His breaſt full of razc>r like canker to freat. Ti/. 
As two brave knight; in bloody fight 

With deadly ancgur he enraged found. Spenſer. 

All the way that they fled for very rancour and 

defrite; in their retury, they ufterly conſumed 

and waſted whatſoever t!:2y had before left un- 

ſpoiled. | Sperſer's State of Ireland. 

Rancrur wi out, proud prelate; in thy face 

I ſee thy fury. Shake/. Henry VI. 
It iſſues from the rar f a villain, 

A recreant and moſt d-zen'rate traitor. Shak-/. 

Such ambuſh 
Milton. 


No authors draw upon themſelves more diſplea- 


- ſure, than thoſe who deal in political matters, 


which is juſtly incurred, conſidering that ſpirit of 
neun and virulence, with which works of this 
nature abound. ; Addifon's Freehalder. 

Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can equal- 
ly go to a church or conventicle, or ſuch who 
bear a perſonal unccur towards the clergy. Swift. 
2. Virulence ; corruption. 

For Banquo's iſſue, Duncan have I murther'd ; 


* Put rancaur in the veſſel of my peace 


Only for them. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Raxp. u. ſ. [rind, Dutch.] Border; ſeam : 
as, the rand of a woman's Hos. | 
Ra'xpowm. . ſ. [random, Fr.] Want of di- 


rection; want of rule or method; chance; ha- 


As one paſt hope abandon'd. 


And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. 


foregoing purpoſe to direct. 


zard ; roving motion. 


For, not to ſpeake 


At needy random; but my breath to breake 


Chapman. 


In ſacred oath, Ulyſſes ſhall return. 
All. 


Thy words at random argue inexperience. 
He lies at random careleſsly diffus'd, 
With languiſh'd head unpropt, 
Milton. 
Fond love his darts at random throws, 
Walter. 


The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velo- 


city: the angle, which the miſſive is to mount by, 


if we will have it go to its furtheſt run, muſt 


'be the half of a right one; and the figure of the 


miſſive muſt be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the 
air to bear it. Digby. 

In the days of old the birds lived at rundem in a 
Jau leſs ſtate of anarchy ; but in time they moved 
for the ſetting up a king. L Eftrange's Fables. 

Who could govern the dependence of one event 
upon another, if that event happened at , 
and was not caſt into a certain relation to ſome 
South's Sermons, 

*Tis one thing when a perſon of true merit i- 
drawn a, like as we can; and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and perſuade the next 
vain creature that tis his own likenefs. Pepe. 


. R4/xvom. adj, Done by chance; roving with- 
out direction. 


Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
And truck a random blow 'twas fortune's work, 
And fortune take the praite. Di yden. 
Ra/xForRcE. . /, The ring of a gun next 
the touch-hole. B.ulry. 
Raxo, preterite of rig, 
Complaints were ſent continually up to Rome, 
an rang all over the empire. Grew's Coſnal. 
2 RANGE. v. a. | ranger, Fr. rbenge, Welſh. | 
. To place in order; to put in ranks, 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went 
agamſt Timotheus. 2. Mac. xii. 20. 


RAN 


ranged, 

FE Somewhat rais'd 

By falſe preſumptious hope, the rarged pow'rs 

Diſband, and wand'ring each his ſeveral way 

Purſues. Milton. 
Men, from the qualities they find united in 

them, and wherein they obſerve ſeveral indivi- 

duals to agree, rang? them into ſorts for the con- 

venience of comprehenſive ſigns. 
A certain form and order, in which we have 

long accuſtomed ourſelves to range our ideas, may 

be beſt for us now, though not originally beſt in 

itſelf. h | IFatts. 

2. To rove over. | 

To the copſe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 

Teach him to vage the ditch and force the brake. 

Ga s 

To RANGE, v. u. f 
1. To rove at large. 
Crfar's ſpirit aging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 

Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. SHA. 
I ſaw him in the battle rang? about; 

And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth. 


As a roaring lion and a rergirey hear; fo is a 
wicked ruler over the poor people. Prov. xxvili. 15. 
Other animals unactive rage, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
Thanks to my ſtars, I have not g about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. Ad. 
2. To be placed in order, to be ranked properly. 
Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief. 

And wear a golden ſorrow. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all which yet diſtinctly rages, 

In heaps of ruin. Shakeſpeare's Corialumus. 
3. Tolye in a particular direction. 
3 my courſe ſo right, as with thy hand to 

OW, 


flow. Dra. 
RN E. . . Cranget, Fr. from the verb.] 
I. A rank; any thing placed in a line. 
You fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

The light, which paſſed through its ſeveral in- 
t erſtices, painted ſo many ranges of colours, which 
were parallel and contiguous, and without any 
mixture of white. Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
range of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Griſons. Addiſon. 

Theſe ranges of barren mountains, by condenſ- 
ing the vapours and producing rains, fountains 
and rivers, give the very plains that fertility they 
boaſt of. Bentley's Ser nus. 

2. Aclaſs; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the 
immaterial intelligences, the next below him is 
the ſenſible nature. Hale, 

3- Excurſion ; wandering. 


draw in all that wide circumference of fin and 
vice, and center it in his own breatt. S, Ser, 

4- Room for excurſion. 

A man has not enough range of thought, to look 
out for any good which does not relate to his own 
intereſt. Addiſon. 

5. Compaſs taken in by any thing excurſive, ex- 
tended, or ranked in order. 

The range and compaſs of Hammond's know- 
ledze filled the whole circle of the arts. Fell. 

Far as creation's ample rage extends, 

The ſcale of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends, 7pe. 

Judge we by nature? habit can efface; 
Aﬀections ? they ſtill take a wider range. 

6. Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, practiſed in England, would kin- 


Pope. 


dle that jealouty, as the prologue to that deſign, and 


Clarendan. | 


Locke. 


$S hakeſpeare. 


Shkeſ. Hen. VIII. 


Which way the foreſts range, which way thy rivers 


He may take a range all the world over, and | 


RAN 
He ſaw not the marquis till the battle was | as the firſt rang? of that ladder, which ſhould ſefve 


to mount over all their cuſtoms. Clien. 
7. A kitchen grate. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence. 

With many range; rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chimney. Sproſer, 
The buttery muſt be viſible, and we need for 

our ranges, a more ſpacious and luminous Kitchen. 


Wottim's Architiet, 


ranges and ler down the cinders. L'Efrarg: 
5. A bolting ſieve to {ift meal. Dr? 


Rax ER. n. f. 
1. One that ranges ; a rover ; a robber, 
They walk not widely, as they were woont, 

For fear of auge, and the great hoont, 

But privily prolling to and fro. Sperſer*s Pats, 
Come, ſays the rage, here's neitker honour nor 

money to be got by ſtaying. L' range, 
2. A dog that beats the ground. 

Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 

Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gays 
3. An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 

Tyrrheus chief anger to the Latian King. Dr deu. 
RANK. odj. [ hanc, Saxon. |] 

1. High growing ; ſtrong ; luxuriant. 
Down with the gratle. 

That groweth in ſhadow ſo ranke and ſo ſtout, Tf, 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, 

That fits in yonder bank, 

Whoſe ſtray ing heard themſclves ſhrowde 

Emong the buſhes rank. Spenſer, 
Who would be out, being before his beloved 

miſtreſs ? 
That ſhould you, If I were your miſtreſs, or I 
ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. Sha, 
In which diſguiſe, 

While other jeſts are ſomething rant on foot, 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 

Away with Slender. Shakeſ. Mer. Mes of Mindſ. 
Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo rant, 


As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn. Dray. 


Hemp moſt hugely rank. Drayton. 
Seven ears came up upon one ſtalk, ant and 
8 12 Cen git. 

They fancy that the difference lies in the man- 
ner of appulſe, one being made by a fuller or 
ranker appulſe than the other. Holder. 

The moſt plentiful ſeaſon, that gives birth to 
the fineſt flowers, produces alſo the rant weeds, 

Addiſon, 

2: Fruitful ; bearing ſtrong plants. 

Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his 

downs 4 
Three thouſand camels his rank paſtures fed. San. 

Where land is ant, tis not good to ſow wheat 
after a fallow. Aortimer's Huſbandry, 

3. [ Kancidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented; rancid. 
Rank imelling rue, and cummin'good for ey es. Sp, 

In their thick breaths, 
Rant of croſs diet, ſhall we be inclouded, 
And for c'd to drink their vapour. Shak,f. Cym. 
The ewes, being rank, a 
In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Shake/p. 

The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey, _ 
Such the rank tteams of reeking Albula. Addijen. 

Hircina, „ant with ſweat, preſumes 
To cenfure Phillis for perfumes. Swift's Miſcel. 

4 High taſted ; ſtrong in quality. 

Such animals as feed upon fleſh, becauſe ſuch 
kind of food is high and rant, qualify it ; the one 
by ſwallowing the hair of the beaſts they prey up- 
on, the other by devouring ſome part of the fea- 
thers of the birds they gorge themſelves with. Ray. 

Divers ſea fowl taſte rank of the fiſh on which 
they feed, Boyle, 

Bizantium's hot-bed better ſery'd for uſe _ 
The ſoil leſs ſtubborn, and more rant the juice. 

Harte. 

5. Rampant ; highgrown ; raiſed to a high de- 

gree. 


For you, moſt wicked Sir, whom to call dro her 
3 ; would 


. 


ee 


munen 47 
e 
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Would infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rant t faults. Shake. Tempeſt. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rant idolatry 
and the device of the devil, who always brought 
in idolatry under fair pretences. Stilling feet 
'Tis pride, rant pride, and haughtineſs of toul, 
The Romans call it ſtoiciſm. Addiſon's Cato. 
This power of the people in Athens, claimed as 
the undouhted privilege of an Athenian born, was 
the rankeft encroachment and the groſſeſt degene- 
racy from the form Solon left. Sevift. 
6. Groſs ; coarſe. 
My wife's a hobby-horſe, deſerves name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Shakeſp. Winter” s Tate, 
7. The iron of a plane is ſet rant, when its edge 
ſtands ſo flat below the ſole of the plane, that in 
working it will take off a thick ſhaving. Moxon, 
RaxK. n./. [rang, French. ] 
1. Line of men placed a- breaſt. 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shakeſprare. 
I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ra-#; into the air. Shakeſp. 
Is't not pity 
That we, the ſons and children of this ifle, 
Fill up her enemies rant: ? Shatfp. King 72 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
ſtrictly did command, 
To ride their horſes temperately, to keepe their 
rankes, and ſhun 


Confuſion. Chapman. 
2. A row. 
Weſt of this place down in the neighbour bot- 
tom, 


The rank gf ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 
Shakeſpeare. 

A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. Milton, 

If ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, 

Like ſome well-marſhall'd and obſequious band. 
Waller. 

He cou'd through rat, of ruin go; 

With ſtorms above and rocks below. Dryd:n. 

3- Range of ſubordination. 

That ſtate, or condition, by which the nature 
of any thing is advanced to the utmoſt perfection 
of which it is capable, according to its rant and 
kind, 1s called the chief end or happineſs of ſuch 
a thing. Wilkins, 

The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker plainly 
appears in the parts of this ſtupendous fabrick, 
and the ſeveral degrees and ranks of creatures in it. 

4- Claſs ; order. 

The enchanting power of proſperity over pri- 
vate perſons is remarkable in relation to great 
kingdoms, where all rants and orders of men, 
being equally concerned in publick bleſſings, equal- 
ly join in ſpreading the infection. Atterbur y. 

Nor rant, nor ſex eſcapes the general frown, 
But ladies are ript up, and cits knock'd down. 

Young. 

g. Degree of dignity ; eminence; or excellence. 

Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd 
love 

In rat ſhall place me with the bleſs'd above. Dry. 

Theſe all are virtaes of a meaner rant, 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 

Addiſon. 

He found many of the chief rant and figure 
overwhelmed in publick and private vices. Daven. 

Lepidus's houſe, which in his conſulate was the 
fineſt in Rome, withia thirty-five years was not 
in the hundredth rant. Artuthnot on Coins. 

6. Dignity ; high place: as, he i; a man of rank. 

Te RANK. v. a, [ranger, Fr. from the noun. ] 

r. To place a-breaſt, 

In view ſtood rank'd of ſeraphim another row. 

Milton. 


2, To range in any particular claſs. 
If ſour woe delights in fellowſhip, 

And needly will be rant'd with other griefs ; 

Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 

Thy father or thy mother) 


Shak:ſpeare, 


te. in place, or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. 


R AN 


He was a man 

Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever rant 

Himſelf with princes. Shat:/p. Henry VIII. 

Hereſy is ranted with idolatry and witchcraft. 

Decay of Pidy. 

I have ranked this diverfion of chriſtian practice 
among the the effects of our contentions. D. of P. 

Pocts were rand in the claſs of philoſophers, 
and the ancients made uſe of them as preceptors 
in muſick and morality. Bruome's Notes on the Odyſ. 

3. To arrange methadically, 

Much is faid touching the razking of dignities as 


well temporal as ſpiritual. .  Selden. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rant 
Your tribes? Milton. 


Ranking all things under general and ſpecial 


RAN 
The fpoils which they from ranſact'd houſes 


brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. 
Drydeh. 

2. To ſearch narrowly. 

I raxſack the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into 
th ſtorehouſes of water, to find out where that 
mighty maſs of water, which overflowed the 
earth, is beſtowed. Wood :wwns . 

3. To violate ; to deflower. 

With greedy force he gan the ford affail, 

Whereof he weened poſſeſſed ſoon to be, 

And with rich ſpoil of »anfacted chaſtity. Sperſ-r. 

RA'NSOME. . /. an. Fr. | Price ry 
redemption from captivity or puniſhment. 

By his captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy ran 


heads, renders the nature or uſes of a thing more | /» that he paid for his liberty, Richard was hin- 


eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek in what rank 

of beings it lies. Wat:'s Logick. 
To RANK. v. n. To be ranged; to be placed. 
Let that one article rant with the reſt; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakeſp. 
From ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 

Go rout in tribes, and quit the ſarage wood. Tae. 
To Ra'NKLE. v. a. from rank.) To feſter; to 

breed corruption; to be inflamed in body or 

mind, 
As when two hoars with rantling malice met, 

Their gory ſides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Spenſ. 
I little ſmart did feel; 

And now it rantlitb more and more, 

And inwardly it feſtereth fore. Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 

That freſh bleeding wound 
Whilome doth rant» in my riven breaſt. Spenſer, 
Beware of yonder dog ; 

Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he 

bites, 

His venom tooth will rant to the death. Shale. 
The ſtorm of his own rage the fool confounds, | 

And envy's rantling ſting the imprudent wounds. 

Sandys. 
Thou ſhalt feel, enrag'd with inward pains, 

The hydra's venom rank/ing in thy veins. Addiſon. 
I have endur'd the rage of ſecret grief, 

A malady that burns and rants inward. Rows. 
Ra'xxLv. adv. [from rank.] Coarſely ; groflly. 
'Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my garden, 

A ſerpent ſtung me: ſo the whole ear of Denmark 

Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 

Rankly abus'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
RaxKNEsS. . . [from rank.] Exuberance; 

ſuperfluity of growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much 
rankne/s, things leſs prefitable, whereby that which 
principally it ſhould yield, being either prevented 


Hooker. 
Begin you to grow vu me; I will phyſick 
your rankneſs. hakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Among the crowd i” th' abbey, wherea finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; I am ſtifled 
With the mere ranine/5 of their joy. Shakeſpeare. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our ran#reſs and irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds, we have o'erlook'd. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
The crane's pride is in the rankne/s of her wing. 
L' Eftrange. 
He the ſtubborn ſoil manur'd, 
With rules of huſbandry the rankneſs cur d; 
Tam'd us to manners. Dryden. 
Ra'xxy. n. ſ. The ſhrewmouſe. 
The mus araneus, the ſhrewmouſe or ramy. Br, 
To RN s ACK. v. a. | nan, Saxony and ſaka, Swe- 
diſh, to ſearch for or ſeize. 
1. To plunder ; to pillage. 
A covetous ſpirit, 
Warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend, 
Who it to rob and ran/ack did intend. oper er. 
Their vow is made to ranſack Troy. Sbateſp. 
Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſacbd the centre, and with impicus hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 
The ranſactdeity, taken by our toils, ? 
We left, and hither brought the g den ſpoils. 
Dryden, 


dered to purſue the conqueſt of Ireland. Dales. 
Ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of mourn ſhall ſee him riſe, 
| he ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, 
His death for man. Miltan's Paradiſe Lojt. 
Has the prince loſt his army or his liberty ? 


Tell me what province they demand for ranſom. 
Denbann 
This as a ran Albemarle did pay, | 
For all the glories of ſo great a life. Dryd-n. 


To adore that great myſtery of divine love, God's 
ſending his only ſon into this world to ſave fin- 
ners, and to give his life a ra»ſom for them, would 
be noble exerciſe for the pens of the greateſt wits, 

Tiliotſons 

Th' avenging pow'r 

Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 

Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire, 

And ramſom free reſtor'd to his abode. Dryden. 

ToRa/NSOME. v. a. [rangmner, Fr.] To redeem 
from captivity or puniſhment. 

How is't with Titus Lartius ? 
—Condemaning ſome to death and ſome to exile, 
Ranſoming him, or pitying, threatning the other. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I will raz/om them from the grave, and redeem 
them from death. Hoſea, xiii. 14. 

He'll dying riſe, and riſing with him raiſe 
His brethren, ranſom'd with his own dear life. A. 

Ra'xS0MER. n. /. [from ranſom. ] One that re- 
deems. 

Ra/nSOMELESS. adj. [ from ranſome.] Free from 
ranſome. 

Ranſomel:ſs here we ſet our priſoners free. Shak. 

Deliver him 

Up to his pleaſure 9 and free. Shakeſp. 

To RANT. v. 1. [randen, Dutch, to rave.] To 
rave in violent or high ſounding language without 
proportionable dignity of thought. 

Look where my ranting hoſt of the garter 
comes; there is either liquor in his pate, or mo- 
ney in his purſe, when he looks ſo merrily. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth, I'll rant as well as thou. 

Shakeſpear Co 

They have attacked me; ſome with piteous 
moans, others grinning and only ſhewing their 
teeth, others raxting and hectoring, others ſcolding 
and reviling. Stilling fleer. 

RaxT. =. ſ. [from the verb.] High ſounding 
language unſupported by dignity of thought. 

Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantick age, 

Was fore d to let his judgment ſtoop to rage, 

To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd through choice z 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's fin, 
Almanſor's rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a ſtoical rut, without any foundation in 
the nature of man or reaſon of things. Atierbur y. 

Ra/xTER. #. /. [from raxt.] A ranting fellow. 

Ra'NTIPOLE. adj. Wn, word is waatonl 
formed from at. Wild; roving ; rakiſh. 
low word. 

What at years of diſcretion, and comport your- 
ſelf at this rant i ale rate | Congreve's Way of the Mo. 

To Ra'NTIPOLE. z. a. To run about wildly. 
A low world. 

The eldeſt was a termagant imperious wench ; 
ſhe uſed to rantipols about the houſe, pinch the 

Vol. II, N. 36. 3 E chik- 
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children, kick the ſeryants, aad torture the cats 
and dogs. Arouthnat. 
RA'NULA. =. ſ. [ Latin. 
Ranula is a ſott ſwelling, poſſeſſing the ſalivals 
under the tongue: it is made by congeſtion, and 
its progreſs filleth up the ſpace between the jaws, 
and maketh a tumor exteinally under the chin, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
RAN UN, us. u. ſ. Crowfoot. 
Ranuncul 125 excel all flowers in the richneſs of 
their colours: of them there is a great variet”. 
Mortiiue v. 
To Ray. v. n. heæppan, Saxon] 
1. To ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow. 
Knock me at this gate 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate. 


Shokeſpear. 


With one great peal they rp the door, 
Like footmen on a viſiting day. Prior, 

2. To Ray cut. To utter with haſty violence. 

_ He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, 
upon diſcovering a judge, who rapp:d wr a great 
_ oath at his footman. Addons 

To Rap. v. a. | from rapic extra ſe, Lat. 

t. To affect with rapture; to ſtrike with ex- 
taſy ; to hurry out of himſelf. 

Theſe are ſpeeches of men, not comforted with 
the hope of that they deſire, but rapp:d with ad- 
miration at the view of enjoyed bliſs. Hooker. 

Beholcing the face of God, in admiration of ſo 
great excellency, they all adore him ; and being 
rapt with the love of his beauty, they cleave in- 
ſeparably for ever unto him. Hooker. 

What thus raps you ? are you well? Shakeſpare, 

The goverument I caſt upon my brother, 

And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, being tranſported 

And rapt in ſecret itudies. Shakeſpeare. 
You're rapt in ſome work, ſome dedication. Sh. 

Circl'd me 

With all their welcomes, and as chearful!y 

Diſpoſde their rap: minds, as if there they ſaw 

Their naturall countrie. Chapman. 
The rocks that did more high their foreheads 

raiie 

To his raps eye. Ch. 1p man. 

I' apt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. dd. 

It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, 
without beiag rt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the divine architect. Cheyn?s Phil, Prin. 

R.zpt into future times, the bara begun, 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon! Pepe. 

Let heav'n ſeize it, all at once *tis fir'd, 

Not touch'd, but »apt; not weaken' d, but inſpir'd. 


Pops. 

2. To ſnatch awar. 

He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the ſkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. 

Spenſer, 
Underneath a bright ſea flow'd 

Of jaſper, or of Iiquid-pearl, whereon 

Who after came from carth, ſ.iling arriv'd 

Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 

- Kapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. Ailton. 

Standing on earth, not rap! above the pole. M.. 

3. To ſeize by violence. 

Adult'rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap'd 
Fair ſoſian his dear love. ID: ey: n. 

4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 

Toe Rav ard end. more properly rap and ran : 
næpan, Saxon, to bind, and rare, iflandick, to 
plunder. } To ſeize by violence. 

Iiir huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 

T' adiniuiſter unto their gifts 

All they could rap and end and pilfer, 

To ſcraps and eds of gold and flyer. IIudibras. 

Rap. 2. ſ. | from the verb.] A quick ſmart 
blow. 

How comeſt thou to go with thy arm tied up ? 
Þas old Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers 
ends ? Artuthnot. 

RAP V'CIOUS. adj. frap:ce, Fr. ropex, Latin. | 
G:yen to piunder ; ſeizing by violence. 
Vell may thy Lord, ippeas'd, 
Redeem thc quite fiom death's rp a _ 
en. 


| rapauxy Lat. 


RAP 
Shall this prize, 
Soon heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 
On that rapacizus hand for ever blaze? Pope. 

Rar a'cious Ly. adv. | from rapacious.] By ra- 
pine ; by violent robbery. 

RarAa'crousxESS. n. f. [from rapaciou;.] The 
quality of being rapacious. 

RavA'ciTY. 1. . [rapacite, Fr. rapacitas, from 
] Addictedneſs to piunder ; - exerciſe 
of plunder ; ravenouſneſs. 

Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge them thoſe mall remains of 
ancient. piety, which the rapacity of ſore ages has 
{carce left to the church. r att. 

RISE. . x Crapt. . „ute, Lat. ] 

1. Violent deiloration of chaſtity. 

You are both decyher d 
For villains mark'd with rape. Shateſp. Titus And, 

Rape call you it, to ſeize my own, 

My true betrothed love? Shakeſp. Titus Androricts, 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining 
of women by force into poſſeffion, howſoever 
afterwards atlent might follow by allurements, was 
but «rape drawn forth in length, becauſe the firſt 
force drew on all the reſt. Bacer”s Henry VII. 

Witnets that night 
In Gibeal:, when the hoſpitable door 
Expos'd a matron, to avoid worſe rape, - Milton. 
The haughty fair, 
Who not the rap: ev'n of a god could bear. Dry. 
Tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rape. Roſcommon. 
2, Privation ; act of taking away. 
Pear grew after pear, 

Fig after fig came; time made never rape 

Of any dainty there. Chapman's Odyſſey. 

3- Something ſaatched away. | 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sands. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her r4ps5 reſtore ! 

Sandys. 

4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from 
the we, or whole grapes pluck'd from the cluſ- 
ter, and wine pour'd upon them in a veſſel, as 
from a vat, where they are bruiſed. Ray. 

5. A diviſion of the county of Suffex anſwer- 
ing to a hundred in other counties, 

6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is ex 
preſſed. 

RAPID. adj. [ropide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.] Quick; 
{wifr. 

Part ſhun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton, 

While you to ſmoothly turn and rowl our 

ſphere, 
That 12pi4 motion docs but reſt appear. Dryden. 

RaPi'DITY. . /. [rapidite, Fr. rapiditas, from 
rapidus, Lat. | Celerity ; velocity; ſwiftneſs, 

Where the words are not monoſyllables, we 
make them ſo by our rapidity of pronunciation. 

Addiſon's Spettator. 

RayrrDLyY. adv. [from repid.] Swiftly ; with 
quick motion. 

Ra'e10xE55s. 2. /. [ from rapid.] Celerity ; ſwift- 
neſs. 

Ra'r1tn. „. g. [rapiry, Fr. ſo called from the 
quicknets of its motion. ] A ſmall ſword uſed only 
in thruſting. 

I will turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 

Whore it was forged, with my rapier's point. Sha. 

A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage a 
Hier or fire-arms ſo expertly, as to be an over- 
match for his adverſary. Pope's Eſſay cn Ho. Baitl:s. 

RAPIER FISH, . / ; 

The rap:er-fi/Þ, ca led xiphias, grows ſometimes 
to the length of five yards: the ſword, which 
grows level from the ſnout of the fiſh, is here 
about a yard long, at the baſis four inches over, 
two-edged, and pointed exactly like a ryprere he 
Preys on fiſhes, having fiſt ſtabbed them with his 
ſword. Grew's Muc um. 

R YIN F. nf. [ropina, Lat. rapine, Pr.] 

I. The act of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot, excuſe the envy and vpe of 


{church's right, King Charks. 


RAR 


The logick of a r Fraps may ſilence 
but convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
averſion and abhorrence of that religion, whoſe 
firſt addreſs is in blood and rapine. Decay f Pity. 
2. Violence; force. 
Her leaſt action overaw'd 

His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereay'd 

His fiercenets of its fierce intent. Miltcn, 

R4a'vPKR. a. from rap.] One who ſtrikes. 

Ra'pyokT. . J. [rappat, Fr.] Relation; refe- 
rence ; proportion. A word introduced by the 
innovator, Tele, but not copied by others. 

Ii wvyious what pt there is between the 
conceptions and languages in every country, and 
how great a difterence this muſt make in the ex. 
cellence of books. Temple, 

To RAT. v. u. [this word is uſed by Chapman 
for rap improperly, as appears from the participle, 
which from rapt would be nut ropt, but ropted | 
To raviſh; to put in ecſtaly, 

You may ſafe approve, 

How ftrong in inſtigation to their love 

Their rapting tunes are. Chapman's Odyſ:y. 

RayT. -4 . [from rap.] A Wr an — 

RA'PTURE. ». /. 5 

1. Violent ſeizure. 

And thicke into our ſhip, he threw his flaſh : 
That *gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keel, did daſh 
\With headlong rapture, Chapman. 

2. Ecſtaſy ; tranſport ; violence of any pleaſing 
pation ; enthuſiaſm; uncommon heat af imagi- 
nation. 

Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget love, and 
advance it not only into admiration, but rapture. 

. lolyday. 
Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes in the mind 
of the hearer great conceptions ; it ſtrengthens 
devotion, and advances praiſe into rapture, Addiſon. 


Pope. 
3. Rapidity; haſte. 


The wat'ry throng, 

Wave rowling after wave, where way they found, 

If ſteep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain 

Soft-ebbing ; nor withſtood them rock or hill. 
Milton. 

Ra'eTVRED. adj, [from rapture.] Raviſhed; 

tranſported. A bad word. 

He drew 

Such madning draughts of beauty to the ſoul,. 

As for a while cancell'd his reptur'd thought 

With luxury too daring. Thomſon's Summer, 

Ra'vTVROUS. adj. [from rapture. ] Ecſtatick ; 
tranſporting. 

Nor will he be able to forbear a rapturous ac- 
knowledgment of the infinite wiſdom and con- 
trivance of the divine artificer. Blackmore. 

Are the pleaſures of it ſo inviting and raptur- 
ous ? is a mau bound to look out ſharp to plagye 
himſelf ? Collier, 

RARE. adj. Carat, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the ſen- 
ſes but the laſt. 

1. Scarce; uncommon ; not frequent. 

Live to be the ſhew, and gaze o th' time; 
We'il have you, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a de- 

gree ſeldom found. 
This jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature; as ſhe's rare, 
Muſt it be great; and as his perſon's mighty, 
Muſt it be violent ? Sbakeſpear®s Winter's Tate, 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 
Rare work, all fill'd with terror and delight. Cow. 

Above the reſt 1 judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 

z. I hinly ſcattered. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 
Milton. 
4. Thin; ſubtle ; not denſe, 

They are of ſo tender and weak a nature, as 
they atfe& only ſuch a rare and attenuate ſubſtance, 
as the ſpirit of living creatures. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


ly the fiend 
So eagerly Oer 


You grow correct, that once with rapture writ, , 
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R AR 


er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, | 


or rare, : 
With heal, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his 
way Al:ilton. 


The denſe and bright light of the circle will 
obſcure the rare and weak light of theſe dark 
colours round about it, and render them almoſt! 
inſenſible. Newtox's Optics. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is 
commonly believed: water is nineteen times 
lizhter, and by conſequence nineteen times rarer 
than gold, and gold is fo rave, as very readily, and 
without the leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the mag- 
netick efluvia, and eaſily to admit quickſilver into 
its pores, and to let water paſs through it. Next. 

5. Raw ; not fully ſubdued by the fire. This is 
vſten pronounced rear, 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis' buſy care, 
Turu'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryd u. 
RanttgesHow, X Ne this word is formed in imi- 

tation of the foreign way of pronouncing rar? 
H.] A thow carried in a box. 

The faſhions of the town atfect us juſt like a 
ra- eher, we have the curioſity to peep at them, 
and nothing more. ( 

Of raree/Þows he ſung, and Punch's feats. Gay. 
Raitra'cTtion. 2. ſ. | raref.ufion, Fr. from ra» 

.] Extenſion of the parts of a body, that makes 
it take up more room than it did before ; contrary 
to conden [.ution. 

The water within being rarefied, and by rarefac- 
cin reſolved into wind, will force up the ſmoak. 

Wattun's Architcfture. 

When exhalations, ſhut up in the caverns of the 
earth by rarvefation or compreſſion, come to be 
ſtraite ned, they ſtrive every way to ſet themſelves 
at liberty. Burnet. 

Raiu'FtanLe. adj. [from rar.] Admitting 
rurefaction. 

To RA'REFY. v. a. [rarefer, Fr. rarut and fa- 
cis, Lat. rarify were more proper. ] To make 
thin : contrary to condenſe. 

To the hot equator crouding faſt, 
Where highly rarzed the yielding air 
Admits their ſteam. Thomſon, 
ToRakery. v. . To become thin. 

Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoar. Dryden. 
RNA Lx. adv. | from rare.] 

1. Seldom ; not often ; not frequently. 

His temperance in ſleep reſembled that of his 
meats; mid-night being the uſual time of his 
going to reſt, and four or five, and very rarely fix, 
the hour of his riſing. Fell. 

Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dryd. 

Vaneſſa in her bloom, 

Advanc'd like Atalanta's ſtar, 


pe. 


But rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far. Swift. 
2. Finely ; nicely ; accurately. This is now 


ſeldom uſed but ironically. 

How rare does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was will'd to love his enemies. Sha. 
RA'RtxESS. n. ſ. [from rare. 

1. Uncommonneſs; ftate of happening ſeldom ; 
infrequency. 

Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and 
files : the cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, joined 
with the rarerſs of being touched there; for tick- 
ling 1: a light motion of the ſpirits, which the thin- 
nels of the ſkin, the ſuddenneſs and urg of touch 
doth further. Bacen. 

For the rar.ncſs and rare effect of that petition, 
V1] infert it os preſented. Clarendon, 

Of my heart I now a preſent make; 

Accept it as when early fruit we ſend, 

And let the »arcn-/5 the ſmall gift commend. Dy. 

2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity. 

Roſes ſet in a pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, is 
mater of raven; and pleaſure, though of ſmall uſe. 

Bacon. 


To worthiefſt things, 
Virtue, art, heauty, fortune, now I ſee 
crencſs or uſe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 
2- Thinneſs ; tenuity. 
J. Diſtance from each other; thinneſs. 
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RAS 


RAT v. n. J Cr, Fr. ravitas, Lat.) 
1. Uncommonneſs; infrequency. 
Far from being fond of any flower for its ra, 
if I meet with any in a field which pleaſes me, 1 
give it a place in my garden. Spectator. 
2. A thing valued for its ſcareity. 
Sorrow would be a rarity moſt beloy'd, 
If all could fo become it. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
It would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could 
any one ſhew us ſuch a thing as a perfectly re- 
conciled enemy. South, 
I ſaw three raritie: of different kinds, which 
pleaſed me more than any other ſhows of the 
place. Addijon. 
3- Thinneſs; ſubtlety : the contrary to d-n/ity. 
Bodies, under the ſame outward bulk, have a 
greater thinneſs and expanſion, or thickneſs and 
tolidity, which terms in Engliſh, do not ſignify 
fully thoſe differences of quantity; therefore 1 
will do it under the names of rurity and denſity. 
This I do, not to draw any argument againſt 
them from the univerſal reft or accurately equal 
ditfufion of matter, but only that I may better de- 
monſtrate the great rarity and tenuity of their ima- 
ginary chaos. Bentley's $.rmons, 
RA'SCAL. =. /. ſnapcal, Sax. a lean be 
1. A mean fellow; a ſcoundrel; a forry 
wretch. 
For the raſcal commons, leſt he cared. Sp-»ſcr. 
And when him liſt the ra/ca/ routs appal, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew. 
Spenſer . 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 
To lock ſuch raſcu counters from his friends: 
Be ready gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 
Dafh him to pieces. Sbatkyſprare's Julius Coaſar. 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
Join with the traitor. Shakeſ. Henry VI. 
But for our gentlemen, 


The —— ne er ſnun d the cat, as they did 
udge 
From raſcall worſe than they. Shakeſpeare. 


I am accurſt to rob in that thief's company ; 
the raſcal hath remov'd my horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Scoundrels are inſolent to their ſuperiors ; but 
it does not become a man of honour to conteſt with 
mean raſcals. L' Eftrange. 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's 
goat ? Dryden. 
I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn in ſtore, 
And he's a 4 gy who pretends to more. Dryden. 
The poor girl, provoked, told him he lyed like 
a raſcal. Swift. 
2. Ra'scarL deer, are ſtill mentioned for lean 
deer. 
Rasca'Liow. . ſ. [from raſcal.] One of the 


loweſt le, 
* That proud dame 
Us'd him ſo like a baſe raſca/lion, 

That old pig—what d'ye call him malion, 

That cut his miſtreſs out of ſtone, 

Had not ſo hard a hearted one. Hudibras. 

Rasca'LITY. n. . {from raſcal.] The low 
mean people. 

Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in 
their way, as the raſcatity in theirs. Glumwille, 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the 
next thing was to provide prieſts ; hereupon, to 
the calves he adds a commiſſion, for the approving, 
trying and admitting the raſcality and lowelt of the 
people to miniſter in that ſervice. South. 

Ra'sCALLY. adj. | from raſcal.] Mean; worth- 
leſs. 

Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the nig- 
gardly raſcally ſheep-biter come by ſome notable 
ſhame ? Shaleſpear :. 

Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the 
black cloth and ſconces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. Swift, 

To RAST. v. a. {this word is written raje or 
ne: I would write raſe, when it ſignifies to 
ſtrike ſlightly, perſiringere and rome, when it ſig- 
nifies to ruin, 4405 ; raſer, Fr. raſas, Lat.] 


1. To ſtim; to ſtrike on the ſurface, 


RAS 


He oertifies your lordſhip, that this night 
He drearat the boar had rd off his Helm. ST. 
Was he not in the neareſt neigihourtocd to 
death? and might not the bullet, that raed his 
cheek, have gone into his head. South's Kern 
2, To overthrow ; to deſtroy ; to roct up. 
Her battering engines bent to ruſe fome city. 
Milton. 
3. To blot out by raſure; to eraſo. 

Though of their names in heav'aly records now 
Be no memorial, blutted out and rjcd, Milton, 
Ras E. v. ſ. [from To raſe. ] 

1. A cancel. 
2. A flight wound. 
RASH. adj. CLauſeb, Dutch.] 
1. Haſty ; violent; precipitate ; acting with- 
out caution or reflection. 
This is to be bold without ſhame, vaſb without 
till, full of words without wit. Atcham. 
Blaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods! ſo will you 
wiſh on me, when the »a/> mood is on we. /. 
Be not h with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hoſty to utter any thing before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore 
let thy words be few. Ecclef. 
Her raſb hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, the eat. 
Milton. 
2. Haſty ; requiring haſte. Not in uſe. 
I have ſcarce leiſure to ſalute you, 
My matter is ſo ahh. Shakef. Troil. and Cref. 
: 3- Quick; ſudden: as, reſp gunpowder. Out 
of uſe. 
Rau. #. /. ſraſcia, Italian. 
1. — 4 ] Mmſhew. 
2. [Corrupted probably from rſh.) An eftlo- 
reſcence on the body; a breaking out. 
Ra'sHER. . ſ. [raſura lardi, Lat.] A thin flice 
of bacon 


» 


If we grow all to be pork eaters, we ſhall not 

ſhortly have a rer on the coals for money. Sha. 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 

And raſbers of fing'd bacon on the coals. Dryden. 
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WIS, 
And takes the haſty raſber from the coals. King. 
Ra'SHLY. — raſb.] Haſtily ; violently ; 


without due conſideration. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too raſhly plocted. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
Men are not iy to take that for „Which 

is not done. Bacon. 
He that doth any thing raſbiy, muſt do it will- 


ingly ; for he was free tu deliberate or not. L'Ep. 
Declare the fecret villain, 
The wretch ſo meanly baſe to injure Phædra, 
So raſtly brave to dare tne ſword of —_— 
mt 
Ra'snxx3s. x. ſ. {from raſh.) Fooliſh contempt 
of danger; inconſiderate heat of temper ; preci- 
pitation ; temerity. : |; 
Who ſceth not what ſentence it ſhall enforce us 
to give againſt all churches in the world; in as, 
much as there is not one, but hath had many 
things eſtabliſhed in it, which though the ſcripture 
did never command, yet for us to condemn were 
re? e's, Hooker. 
Nature to youth hot raſneſi doth diſpenſe, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. 
"Denham. 
In fo ſpeaking, we offend indeed againſt truth; 
vet we offend not properly by falſehood, which is 
i ſpeaking againſt our thonghts ; but by raf, 
which 15 gn affirming or denying, before we have 
ſuftciently informed ourſelves. Sau h. 
The vain Morat by his own raſbneſt wrought, 
Too fron difcover'd his ambitious thought, | 
Nele me his, becauſe I ſpoke bim fair. Dryd. 
Rasy. . L Italian. A delicious derry 
that grows vn a ſpecies of the bramble; a raſp- 
berry. 
Set ſorrel amongſt ra v, and the raps will de 
the imaller. Racon's Nur. Hijtor v. 
Now will the corinths, now the rafps ſupply 
Delicious drvights, when preft to wines, Philips. 


To RASP. v. a, [er, Dutch; rofper, Fr. 
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value. 


RAT 
pare, Italian.] To rub to powder with a very 
rough file. | 


Some authors have adviſed the raſping of theſe 
bones ; but in this caſe it is needleſs. Wiſeman. 


Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the 
lathe with ruſping, they pitch it between tue 7 


CA... 


Ras. u. . [from the verb.] A large rough 
file, commoaly uſed to wear away wood. 
Caſe-hardening is uted by file-cutters, when 


they make coarſe files, and generally moſt rg. 


have formerly been made of iron and caſe-har- 


dened. Mſexon s Mech, Exerciſes, 
Ra'spaToRY. 2. ſ. [raſpitoir, Fr. from ag. A 


chirurgeon's raſp. 
I put into his mouth a raſpatory, and pulled aw: y 
the corrupt fleſh, aud with cauteries burnt it to 


cruſt. W iſcman's Surgery. 


Ra'srBrnrky, or Raff ey. n. J. A Kind ot 
berry. 

Kaſpberrirs are of three ſorts ; the common wild 
one, the large red garden ra/pberry, which is one 
of the pleaſanteſt of fruits, and the white, which 
is little inferior to the red. Aortomer's Hiſbantry. 

RaSPBERRY-BUSH. z./. A ſpecies of bramble. 

Ra'suRE. x. ſ. [raſura, Lat. | 

I. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving. 

2. A mark in a wiiting where ſomething has 


deen rubbed out. 


Such a writing ouglit to be free from any vitu- 
peration of . Aylffe's Parc gon, 
Rar. r. /. u, Dutch; rit, French; ruza, 
Spanith. } An animal of the mouſe Kind that in- 
feits houſes and ſhips. | 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like vat, that ravin down their proper bane. Sa. 
Make you ready your ſtift bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak. 
I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword I 


would have made you four tall fellows ſkip like 


rats. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rut; will 
gnau iron. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat 
with a doſe of arſenick, why he dies nobly. Denn. 
Tojmill a RAT. Io be put on the watch by 
ſuſpicion as the cat by the ſcent of a rat; to ſuſ- 
ſpect danger. 
20th Hudibras, I/ a ra, 
Ralpho, thou doſt prevaricate. Wedibras, 
RA TABLE. adj. | from rate.] Set at a certain 
The Danes brought in a reckoning of money 
by ores, per oras; I collect out of the abby-book 
of Burton, that twenty orz were ratat/: to two 
marks of filyer. Camden's Remains, 
RAxa'TABLY. adv. Proportionably. 
Many times there is no proportion of ſhot and 
powder allowed ratably by that quantity of the 
great ordnance. Raleigh. 
RaTA'F1a. n. ſ. A liquor, prepared from the 
kernels of apricots and ſpirits. Bail. y. 
RaTa'x. 2. /. An Indian cane. Diet. 
RA TSH. u. J. In clockwork, a ſort of wheel, 
which ſerves to lift up the detents every hour, and 
thereby make the clock ſtrike. Balcy. 
RATE. nf. [rau:, Lat. rate, old French.) 
t. Price fixed on any thing. | 
How many things do we value, becauſe they 
come at dear rates from Japan and China, which 
if they were our own manufacture, common to 
de had, and for a little money, would be neglect- 
cd. | Lecce. 
I'll not betray the glory of my name, 
Tis not for me, who have preicry'd a ſtate, 
To buy an empire at ſo baſe a race, Dryden. 
The price of land has never changed, in the ſe- 
veral changes have been made in the 7.7 of inte- 
reſt by law; nor now that the rote of intereſt is 
dy law the ſame, is the price of land every v here 
the lame. Lock:. 
2. Allowance ſcttled. 
His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily 
rate for every day. i 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 
They obliged themſelves to remit atier the rate 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per 


RAT 


annum, divided into ſo many monthly payments, 
Add: fon 
3. Degree; comparative height or value. 

I am a ſpirit of no common rate; 

The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my Nate, Shake/. 

In this did his holine's and godlineſs appeat 
above the ra and pitch of other mens, in that he 
was fo infinitely merciful. Calamy's Sermons. 

To which relation whatſoever is done agreeably. 
is morally and effentially good; and whatſoever 1s 
done other wiie, is at the ſame rate morally evil. So. 

4. Quantity affignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 

And T the ground they hide, I judge their num- 
er 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand, Shakeſp. 

5. That which ſets value. 

Heretofore the rut and ſtandard of wit was very 
difterent from what it is now-a-days : no man was 
then accounted a wit for ſpeaking ſuch things, as 
deſerved to have the tongue cut out. South's Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen 1s, at this rate, as happy as 
a virtuous chriſtian. Atterbur y. 

6. Manner of doing any thing ; degree to which 
any thing 1s done. 

I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shak-ſp. Merch, of Venice. 

Many of the horſe could not march at that razr, 
nor come up ſoon enough. Clarendon. 

Tom hinting his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſ- 
treſs had ſaid, ſhe aſked him how he would talk to 
her after marriage, if he talked at this rat: before ? 

| Addi ſon. 

7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh. 

They paid the church and pariſh rate, 

And took, but read not the receipt. Prior, 

To RATE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To yalue at a certain price. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 

And yet, dear lady, 
Rating rayſelf as nothing, you ſhall ſee 
How much I was a braggart. SHH. Mer. of Vi. 

We may there be inſtructed, how to name and 
rate all goods, by thoſe that will concentre into ſe- 
licity. Boyle. 

You ſeem not high enough your joys to rate, 
You ſtand indebted a vaſt ſum to fate, 

And ſhould large thanks for the great bleſſing pay. 
Dryden, 

2. Keita, Iſlandick. ] To chide haſtily and ve- 
hemently, 

Go rat: thy minions, proud inſulting boy; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign ? Shak-ſpeare's Henry VI. 

An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the ſtreet about you, Sir. Shak. Hem y IV. 

What is all that a man enjoys, from a year's 
converſe, comparable to what he feels for one 
hour, when his conſcience ſhall take him aſide and 
rate him by himſelf. Sciet h. 

If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought 
to be grave, kind and ſober, repreſenting the :1! 
or unbecomingneſs of the faults, rather than a 
haſty r::i»p of the child for it. Locke. 

Jo RATE. v. u. To make an eſtimate. 

In rating, when things are thus little and frivo- 
lous, we muſt not judge by our own pride and 
paſſious, which count nothing little, but aggran- 
dize every affront or injury that is done to our- 
ſelves. | KRetthewell, 

RAT. u. . A hill, I know not whence de- 
rived. 

There is a great uſe among the Iriſh, to make 
great afſemblics upon a rath or hill, there to par ly 
about matters and wrongs between townſhips or 
private perſons. Spenſer, 

RATH. adj. nas, Saxon, quickly.] Early; 
coming before the uſual time. 

Thus is my ſummer worn away and waſted, 
Thus is my harveſt haſten'd all to rathe, 

The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blaſted, 


[And all my hoped gain is turn d to ſcathe. Sener. 
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Rub ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, 
Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. May, 

Bring the rath primroſe that ſorſaken dies, 
The tutted crow-toe and pale jeſſamine. Milt:n, 

RAT UHER. adv. (this is a comparative from rat ; 
nad, Saxon, ſoon. Now out of uſe. One may 
itill ſay, by the ſame form of ſpeaking, I «ui// 
_ do this than that ; that is, 1 like better to do 
thts, . 

1. More willingly ; with better liking. 

Almighty God defireth not the death of a fin- 
ner, but rather that he ſhould turn from his wick- 
edneſs and live. Common I ayer, 

2. Preferably to the other; with better reaſon. 

*Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had ud 
ſuch right by divine -inſtitution, than that God 
ſhould give ſuch a right, but yet leave it undeter- 
minate who ſuch heir is. Leck.. 

3- In a greater degree than otherwiſe, 

He ſought through the world, but ſought in vain, 
And no where finding, are fear'd her flain. 

Dryden, 
4- More properly. 
This is an art, 

Which does mend nature, change it geber, but 
the art itſelf is nature. Shak}. Winter's Tul. 

5. Eſpecially. 

You are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for 1 have ſome ſport in hand. Sb. 

6. To have RATHER. [this is, I think, a barba- 
rous expreſſion of late intruſion into dur language, 
tor which it is better to ſay will rather. ] To deſire 
n preference. 

is with reluctancy he is provoked by our im- 
penitence to apply the diſcipline of ſeverity ; he 
bad rather mankind ſhould adore him as their pa- 
tron and benefactor. Rogers. 


tify. ] The act of ratifying ; confirmation. 

Ra"T1F1tx. 4. . from ratify.] The perſon or 
thing that ratiſies. 

They cry, “ chuſe we Laertes for our king :” 
The ratiiers and props of every word, 

Caps, hauds and tongues applaud it to the clouds. 
Shakeſpear to 

To RA'TIFY. v. a. [ratum facio, Latin.] To con- 
tirm; to ſettle. 

The church being a body which dieth not, hath 
always power, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to 
ordain that which never was, than to ratify what 
hath been before. Hlooker. 

By the help of theſe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights. Shaft. 
We have ratified unto them the borders of Judza., 

1 Mar. 
God ratificd their prayers by the judgment 
brought down upon the head of him whom they 
prayed againſt. | Sou bs 
Tell me, my friend, from whence had'ſt thou 

the ſkill, 

So nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill? 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 
This to condemn, and that to rutify 7 
RATIO. u. . [ Latin. ] Proportion. 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the fine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray conſidered apart, ſhall have to the fine 
of the angle of refraction a conſtant r.2419, Ch-yne, 
To RATIO'CINATE, v. 3. | ratiocinor, Lat. | 
To reaſon ; to argue. 
RaTIocinA'TiON. 1. ſ. {rativcinatio, Lat.] The 
act of reaſoning ; the act of deducing conſequences 
from premiſes. 

In ſimple terms, expreſſing the open notions of 
things, which the ſecond act of reaſon come 
poundeth into propoſitions, and the laſt into ſyl- 
logiſms and forms of vatiocination. Brown, 

The diſcerning of that connexion or depen- 
pendence which there is betwixt feveral propo- 
ſitions, whereby we are enabled to iter one pro- 
poſition from another, which is called rat:2ciaation 
or diſcourſe. Wilkins. 
Can any kind of ratiocination allow Chriſt all the 
marks of the Methah, and yet deny him to be the 
Mciliah ? South. 


D ryden, 


Such 


Ra TT ICA T ION. n. ſ. [ ratification, Fr. from a- 
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queen, 
And Anthony ſhall court her in ratten. 
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Such an infcription would be ſelf evident with- 
out any ratiocination or ſtudy, and could not fail 
conſtaatly to exert its energy in their minds. Bent. 

RaTlo'c1NATIVE. adj. | from ratio-inate.] Ar- 
gumentative ; advancing by proceſs of diſcourſe. 

Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evi- 
dently connexed to, or found in the premiſes, that 
the concluſion is attained quaſi per ſaltum, and 
without any thing of ratiocative proceſs, even as 
the eye ſees his object immediately, and without 
any previous diſcourſe. Hal?" Origin 4 Mankind. 

RATIONAL. adj. [ rationalis, Latin. 

1. Having the power of reaſoning. 

God decrecd to create man after his own image, 
a free and ratimmal agent. Hammond. 

As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the wel- 
fare of man, conſidered as a ſenſitive being, is 
ſtiled natural good; ſo that which hath a fitneſs to 
promote the welfare of man, as a rational, volun- 
tary and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and the 
contrary to it moral evil. Wilkins. 

If it is our glory and happineſs to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wiſdom and reaton, 
that is capable of imitating the divine nature; 
then it muſt be our glory and happineſs to improve 
our reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excellen- 
cy of our rational nature, and to imitate God in 
all our actions, to the utmoſt of our power. Le. 

2. Agreeable to reaſon. 

hat higher in her ſociety thou find'ſt 
Attractive, humane, rational, love till. Milton. 

When the concluſion is deduced from the uner- 
ring dictates of our faculties, we ſay the inference 
is rati nal. Glanvill:'s Scepſis. 

It your arguments be rational, offer them in as 
moving a manner as the nature of the ſubjec& will 
admit ; but beware of letting the pathetick part 
ſwallow up the ratimal. Swift. 

z. Wiſe; judicious : as, à rational man. 

RATIO LE. n. /. [ from ratio, Latin. ] A de- 
tail with reaſons : Dr. Sparrow's Rationale f th. 
Common Prayer. 

RAa'T1O0NAL1ST. #./. [from ratianal.] One who 
proceeds in his diſquiſitions and practice wholly 
upon reaſon. 

He often uſed this compariſon; the empirical 
philoſophers are like to pitmires ; they only lay up 
and uſe their ſtore : the rationali/ts are like to ſpi- 
ders ; they ſpin all out of their own bowels : but 
give me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, hath a 
middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digeſt- 
ing that which is gathered by his own virtue. Bac. 

RA TON LIT v. n./. | from rational. ] 

1. The power of reaſoning. 

When God has made ra/znality the common 
portion of mankind, how came it to be thy inclo- 
lure ? Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. Reaſonableneſs. . 

In human occurrences, there have been many 
well directed intentions, whoſe vatienalities will 
never bear a rigid examination. Proxwwn's Val, Err. 

Ra'TI0NALLY. adv. [from rational. ] Reaſon- 
ably ; with reaſon. 

Upon the propoſal! of an agreeable object, it 
may ratimal!; be conjectured, that a man's choice 
will rather incline him to accept than to refute it. 

South. 

Ra'Tronarxess. 3. ſ. [from rational. ] The 
ſtate of being rational, 

Ra'T5SBANE. u. ſ. {rat and bant.] Poiſon for 
rats; arſenick. 

He would throw rat/>ane up and down a houſc, 
where children might come at it. L' Efiranze. 

When murder's out, what vice can we advance ? 
Unleſs the new-found pois'ning trick of France; 
And when their art of a- we have got, 

By way of thanks, we'll ſend em o'er our plot. 
Dryden. 

I can hardly believe the relation of his being 
poiſoned, but ſack might do it, thongh rait an- 
would not. Sw: ft 70 Pope. 

RxaTTEEN. 2 ſ. A kind of tuff, 

We'll rig in Meath-ſtreet Egypt's haughty 


Swift. 
Te RTT LE. v. . CLratelen, Dutch. 


ö 
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1. To make a yk ſharp noiſe with frequent 

repetitions and colliſions of bodies not very ſono- 
rous : when bodies are ſonorous, it is called jin- 
gling. 

The quiver ratlitb againſt him. Fob, xxxix. 23. 

The noiſe of a whip, of the rug of the wheels, 
of prancing horſes, and of the jumping chariots. 

Nah. iii. 2. 

They had, to affright the enemies horſes, big 
rattles covered with parchment, and ſmall ſtones 
within; but the rat/ng of ſhot might have done 
better ſervice. Haywrd 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell ; 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, 

And it they rhym'd and rated all was well. 
Dryd.n. 

There ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 
And the rude hail in ratt/ing tempeſt forms. Add. 

2. To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. 

With jealous eyes at diſtance the hath ſeen 
Whifp'ring with ſove the filver-footed queen; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in anti tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 

He is a man of pleaſure, and a free thinker ; 
he is an atlertor of liberty and property; he ra/- 
tle; it out againſt popery. Swift. 

ToRaTTLE. v. a. 

1. To move any thing ſo as to make a rattle or 
noiſe. 

Her chains ſhe ratte, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 

Dryden. 

2. To ſtun with a noiſe ; to drive with a noiſe, 

Sound but another, and another ſhall, 

As loud as thine, ra/tle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the 
Iriſh as a flight of birds, :ad rattle away this 
{warm of bees with their King. Bacon“ Hon, VII. 

3. To ſcold ; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing Æſop had been beforchand, he ſent for 
him in a rage, and rammĩjmd him with a thouſand 
traitors and villains for robbing his houſe. LIV. 

ne that would ſometimes rate off her ſervants 
ſharply, now if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took 
notice. Ar lutbuat. 

RA“ IT T t. E. v. ſ. from the verb.] K 

1. A quick noiſe nimbly reperted. 

I'll hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the ral: 

Of thoſe confounded drums. 

2. Empty and loud talk. 

All this ado about the golden age, is but an 
empty ra:t/; and frivolous conceit. Hakewil!, 

3- An inſtrument, which agitited makes a clat- 
tering noiſe. 

The rati/es of Ifis and the cymbals of Braſilea 
nearly enough reſemble each other. Raul. 1:7, 

Opinions are the rates of immature intellects, 
but the advanced reafons have outgrown them. 

Glanvile; SchH. 
hey want no ra to their forward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 

Farewel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
The rivymes and ratte of the man or boy; 

What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this be all may care, for this is all. Pope. 

4. A pln. | oifta g. ul, Lat.] An herb reſein- 
bling a cock's comb, 

Ra'TTLEHEADED. ad. [ratile and brad. } Gid- 
dy; nat ſteady. 

RT TILT SNAKE. . ſ. A kind of ſerpent. 

The raii//nzte is fo called, from the rattle at the 
end of tus tail. Grew's Muſcum. 

She loſes her being at the very fight of him, 
and drops plump into his arms, like a charmed 
bird into the mouth of a ratt/-jnake. Mere Foundl, 

RATTLESNAKE Root. n. . 

Rottleſnake ruat, called alfo ſeneka, belongs to a 
plant, a native of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as 


Prior. 


a certain remedy againft the bite of a rattleſnake. 
|; Hill. 


To RA'VAGE., v. 32 French. ] To lay 
waſte; to ſack; to ranſack; to ſpoil; to pillage; 
to plunder. 

Already Cæſar 


Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 
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His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The ſhatter'd foreſt, and the vale. Thomf. 

Ra'vace. u. .. [ravage, Fr. from the verb.] 
Spoil ; ruin; waſte. 

Sorne cruel pleaſure will from thence ariſe, 

To view the mighty range of your eyes. Dryden. 

Would one think twere pollible for love 
To make ſuch rug: in a noble foul. Add:for. 

Thoſe ſavages were net then, what civilized 
mankind is now ; but without mutual ſociety, 
without arms of offence, without houſes or forti- 
fications, an obvious and expoſed prey to the - 
vg of devouring beaſts. Bail y. 

RA AER. n. . | from ravege.] Plunderer ; 
ſpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by 
the northern people, vaſt ſunis of money were 
buried to eſcape the plundering of the conque- 
rors ; and what remained was carried off by thoſe 
ruvager 5. Swiſt's Aliſtellumiet. 

Rav'city. . .. [raucas, Lat.] Hoarleneſs 3 
loud rough noite. 

Inequality not ſtayed upon, but paſſing, is ra- 
ther an encreaſe of ſweetneſs ; as in the purling 
of a wreathed ſtring, and in the raucity of a trum- 
pet. Bacon's Nat. lift. 

ToRavr. v. u. [rcven, Dutch; rover, Fr.] 

1. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus raus, we may conclude theirs 
brains are turned, and one may as well read lec- 
tures at Bedlam as treat with ſuch. Gov. of Tonguce 

It ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is ac- 
companied with watching and raving. Wiſem. Surg. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, 

The images her truubled fancy forms 

Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed. 

Sometimes ſhe +4; for muſick, light and air; 

Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. 
Smith, 

2. To burſt out into furious exclamations as if 
mad. 

Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy mind, 
This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppoſition ? Sandys's Paraphraſe en Job. 

Our ravinys and complaints are but like arrows 
ſhot up into the air, at no mark, and ſo to no 
purpoſe. Temple, 

Wonder at my patience. 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted. 
Adelijor. 
Revenge, revenge, thus ravi g through the 
ſtreets, 
I'll cry for vengeance. Southern's Spartan Dame. 

He ſwore he could not leave me, 

With ten thouſand ringe. Rowwe's Royal Convert. 

z. To be unreaſonably fond : with % before 
the object of fondueſs. A colloquial and impro- 
per ſenſe. 

Another partiabty is as fantaſtical and wild at- 
tributing all Knowledge to the ancients o the mo- 
derns: this raving ip antiquity, in matter of 
poctry, Horace has wittily expoſed in one of his 
lutires, Locke. 

To RV Et. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to entangle. ] 

1. To entangle; to entwiſt one with another; 
to make intricate; to involve; to perplex. 

If then fuch praife the Macedonian got, 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot ; 

What glory's due to him that cou'd divide” 

Such raveld int'reſts, has the Knot unty'd, 

And without ſtroke ſo ſmooth a paſſage made, 

Where craft and malice fach obſtructions laid. 
Nl. 

2. To unweave; to unknit: as, # ravel ct a 
i or piece of knit . 

Let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes, 

Or padling in your neck with his damr'd fingers,- 
Make you to reve! all this matter out. Tout. Ham!. 
Sleep, that. Knits up the ruvel d fleeve of care. 

Shake pca- Co 

3. To hurry over in confuſion. This ſcems to- 

be the meaning in Digi y. 


| They but rave! it over: looſely,-and pitch upon 
diſputing, 


C 
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diſputing againſt particular concluſions, that at the 
firſt encounter of them ſingle, ſeem harſh to them. 
: _ Digby. 
To F.a'vel. v. u. | 

1. To fall into perplexity or confuſion. 

As you unwind her love from him, 
Lett it ſhould rave, and be good to none, 
Von muſt provide to bottom it on me. 

Give the reins to wandering thought, 
Regardleſs of his glory's diminution; 
Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more, {till leſs reſolv'd, 
But never find ſelf-ſatisfying ſolution. - Milt. Ap. 
2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy himſelf with 
intiicacies, | 

It will be needleſs to rave! far into the records 
of elder times; every man's memory will ſuggeſt 
many pertinent inſtances. Decay of Pity. 

Ihe humour of rave/ling into all theſe myſtical 
or intangled matters, mingling with the intereſt 
and paſſions of princes and of parties, and there- 
by heightened and inflamed, produced infinite diſ- 
putes. | i Temple. 

RATVELIN. n. ſ. [ French. ] In fortification, a 
work that conſiſts of two faces, that make a ſalient 
angle, commonly called half moon by the fol- 
diers: it is raiſed before the courtines or counter- 
ſcarps. Die. 

RA'VEN. ». /.. [ hnæpn, Saxon.] A large 


Shak-/p. 


_ Black fowl, whoſe cry is ſuppoſed ominous. 


The raven himſelf is hoarſe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shateſ. Macteth, 
| Come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Vhiter than ſnow upon a raven's back. Shake. 
I have ſeen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as 
well as feathers. Boyle on Colburs. 
He made the greedy rw to be Elias' caterers 
and bring him food. King Charles. 
On ſev'ral parts a ſey'ral praiſe beſtows, 
The ruby lips and well-propottion'd noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, 
Ihe dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cym. and Ip beg. 
The raven once in ſnowy plumes was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, 
His tongue, his prating tongue hath chang'd 
him quite 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. Add:/. 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 
Who thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. Young. 
To Ra'vex. v. a, [hæpian, Saxon, to rob.) 
To devour with great eagerneſs and rapacity. 
Thriftleſs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means, Shakeſpeare, 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that rev: down their proper bane, 
A thirſt evil; and when we drink we die. Shak. 
The cloved will 
That ſatiate, vet unſatisfied deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakeſp. Cymtel. 
There 1s a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a 
roaring lion ravering the prey. Ezeb. xxii. 25. 
ToRa'vex.v. n. To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin ſhall rav.n as a wolf; in the morning 
he ſhall devour the prey, and at night he ſhall di- 
vide the ſpoil. Cen. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
raue nixg and a roaring lion. Pſalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed. they raver'd {till for more, 
They drain'd from Dan, and left Reertheba poor; 
But when ſome lay preferment fel! by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. , yd. 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his 
breaſt, 
His flying life is chas'd by rad ning pains 
Through all his doubles in the wuidiag veins, 
Bac knnte. 
Ravexove. adj. [from raven. ] Furiouſly vo- 
racious; hungry to rage. 
Thy deſires | | 
Are wolnſh, bloody, ſtary'd and raverous. Shake(p. 
As when a flock 5 
Of ravercus fou l, though many a league remote, 
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Where armies lie encamp'd come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Mit. Tar. Loft. 
What! the kind Iſmena, 
That nurs'd me, watch'd my ſickneſs; oh ſhe 
watch'd me, 
As rav nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 


raging voracity. 

Ra'veXouUSNESS. n. . [from ravenas.] Rage 
for prey ; furious voracity. 

The rav-mouſneſs of a lion or bear are natural to 
them ; yet their miſſion upon an extraordinary 
occaſion may be an actus imperatus of divine pro- 
vidence. Hal. 

Raucur. the old pret. and part. paſſ. of aN. 
Snatched, reached; attained. 

His tail was ſtretched out in wond'rons length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it rovgbr, 

And with extorted power and borrowed 
ſtrength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. 
5 . 

In Ike delights of bloody game, #5 
He trained was till riper years he rayght, 

And there abode whilſt any beaſt of name 
Walk'd in that foreſt. Sperſer. 
This ſtatf of honour raught, there let it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. S. 

The hand of death has ravght him. Shakeſp. 

Grittus furiouſly running in upon Schenden, vio- 
lently range from his head his rich cap of ſubles. and 
with his horſemen took him. A. I. of the Turks. 

Ra'vis. u. /. [from raven; this were better 
written raten.] 

1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 

The lion ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled 
his holes with prey, and his dens with rn, 

Miub. ii. 2. 
To me, who with eternal famine pine 

Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n ; 

There beſt; where moſt with ravin I may 

meet. Milton. 

2. Rapine; rapaciouſneſs. 

They might not lie in a condition expoſed to the 
ravin of any vermin that may find them, being 
unable to eſcape. Ray on the Creation, 

Ra'vixc Ly. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy; 
with diſtraction. 

In this depth of muſes and divers ſorts of diſ- 
courſes, would ſhe ravingly have remained. 

To RA'VISH. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] 

1. To conſtuprate by force. 

They rav/hed the women and maids. Lam. v. 11. 

They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and rewv/'d her. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. To take away by violence. 

Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raw; from my 

chin, 

Will quicken and accuſe thee. SAH. A. Lear, 

Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The rad hd Helen fleeps. Shak. Ty cil. and Creſ. 
His fire appear'd ; 

And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard, 

But then a rocke, in ſize more amplitied, 

Then firſt he ravyÞ'd to him. Chapman. 

I owe myſelf the care, 

My fame and injur'd honour to repair; 

From thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpite, 

This hand ſhall rav thy pretended right. Dry. 

3. Fo delight to rapture ; to tranſport. 

Thou haſt ravi/b'd my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 

Be thou ravi/hed always with her love. 

Prov. v.19. 
Raving. u. ſ. ſravifſfeur, Fr. from uri. 

1, He that embraces a woman by violence. 

They are cruel and bloody, common r21/hers of 
women, and murtherers of children. Sp. S:ate of Ire. 

A raviſher muſt repair the temporal detriment 
to the maid, and give her a dowry, or marry her if 
ſhe deſire it. Taylor. 

Turn hence thoſe pointed glories of your eyes! 
For if more charms beneath thote circles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, 

I ſhall turn vaviſher, to keep you here. Dryden. 


Againſt the day of battle, to a field 


2. One who takes any thing by violence. 


Ra'vrxovsLY. adv. [from » aVenous. With | 


a ſpectre, mentioned to frighten children. 
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shall the raver diſplay your hair, 
While the ſops envy, and the ladies ftare ? Pops, 
Ra'viSHincly. adv, | from raviſbing.] To the 

cremity of pleaſure. 

As all the houſewiferies of deities are 
To heare a voice, io ravi/hingly fair. Chapman, 
Ra/viSHMENT. n. . [raviſ/ement, Fr. from ra» 

viſh.] 

1. Violation; forcible conſtupration. 

Of his ſeveral ravi/hments, betrayings and ſteal. 
ing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient 
fibles of his transformations and all that rabble of 
Grecian forgeries. Raleigh, 

Tell them ancient ſtories of the ravi/hment of 
chaſte maidens. Taylor's Kule of Liv. Hely, 

I told them I was one of their Knight-errants 
that delivered them from rav] nt, Dryden. 

2. Tranſport ; rapture; ecſtaſy ; pleaſing vio- 
lence on the mind. 

All things joy, with raviſhment 

Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze. Milton, 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting ruviſpment/ Milt, 

What a rut was that, when having found 
out the way to meaſure Hicro's crown, he leaped 
out of the bath, and, as if he were ſuddenly poſleſt. 
ran naked up and down. itim Ded. 

RAW. adi. hne ap, Saxon; un, Danith j row 
Dutch. ] 

r. Not ſubdued by the fire, 

Full of great lumps of fleth, and gobbets rw, 

; Spencer. 

2. Not covered with the ſkin, a 8 

All aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drown the parſon's ſaw ; 

And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw. Shatþp, 
If there be quick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an 

old leproſy. Lev. xiii. 10. 

3. Sore. 

This her knight was ſeeble and too faint, 

And all his finews waxen weak aud raw 

Through long impriſonment. Sponſer. 

Immature ; unripe not concocted. 

5. Unſeaſoned; unripe in ſkill, 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
men of deſert are held back and unpreferred. Ra. 

People, while young and raw, and ſoft-natured, 
are apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of ano- 
ther man's ; but when experience ſhall have once 
opened their eyes, they will find that a friend is 
the gift of God. Soth. 

Sails were ſpread to ev'ry wind that blew, 

Rato were the ſailors, and the depths were new. 
f Diyd u. 
Well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 

Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dry, 

6. New. This ſeems to be the meaning. 

I have in my mind 
A thouſand ra tricks of theſe bragging jacks. 
Shakeſpeare, 

7. Bleak ; chill, 

1 hey carried always with them that weed, as 
their houſe, their bed and their garment; and 
coming laſtly into Ireland, they found there more 
ſpecial uſe thereof, by reaſon of the raw cold 
climate. Spen/er's State of Ireland. 

Youthful ſtill in your doublet and hoſe, this razv 
rheumatick day. Shakeſprare's Mer, W iv. I ind. 

Once upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tyber chaung with his ſhores. S“. 

8. Not decocted. 

Diſtilled waters will laſt longer than raw _— 

: «. Ot, 

9. Not ſpun or twiſted : as, raw filk. 

Ra'wBONED. adj. [raw and done.] Having bones 
ſcarcely covered with fleſh. 

Lean rate raſcals ! who would &er ſuppaſe 
They had ſuch courage ? Shake/. Henry VI. 

The wolf was content to barter away a ratw- 
boned carcaſe for a ſmooth and fat one. CE/han. 

Ra'wHtaD. u. ſ. | raw and head. | The name of 
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Hence draw thy theme, and to the tage permit 
Riwhb:ad and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragouſts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt. Dryden. 

Servants awe children, and keep them in ſubjec- 
tion, by telling them of rawhead aud bloody 2 

. 

Ra'wLy. adv. [ from rau 

1. In a raw manner. 

2. Unſkilfully ; without experience. 

3. Newly. 

Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts 
they owe, ſome upon their children rawv/y left. 

Shake/. Henry V. 

Ra'wwtss. u. ſ. {from vam. 

1. State of being raw. 

Chalk helpeth concoction, ſo it be out of a deep 
well; for then it cureth the rawnyſs of the water. 

Bacon. 

2. Unſkilfulnefs. 

Charles V. conſidering the rawn?ſs of his ſeamen, 
eſtabliſhed a pilot major for their examination. 

. Haſty manner. This ſeems to be the mean- 
ing in this obſcure paſſage. 

Why in that rawneſs left he wife and children, 
Without leave taking ? Shak pa. es; Macbeth. 

Rav. . f. Crai-, rayen, Fr. radius, Lat.] 

1. A beam of light. 

Theſe eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 

The leaſt light or part of light, which may be 
Nopt alone, or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which 
the reſt of the light doth not or ſuffers not, I call 
a ray of light. Newton. 

So through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Pope. 

2. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. 

The air ſharpen'd his viſual ray, Milton. 

He now, obfervant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. Pope 


3. [ Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
4. | Lohum, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
To RAV. v. a. | rayer, Fr. from the noun. | To N 


ſtreak; to mark in long lines. An old wo 

Beſides a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 

Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. 
Spenſer. 

His horſe is rated with the yellows. Shakeſpeart. 

Was ever man ſo beaten? was ever men fo 
raied? was ever man ſo weary ? S. Tam. of the Sb. 

Rav, for array. Spenſer. 

RATE. n. /. [rayz, a root, Spaniſh.] A root of 
ginger. This is commonly written race, but leſs 
properly. 

T have a gammon of bacon and two razss of 
ginger to be delivered. Shak. Henry IV. 

To Razr. v. a [rafer, Fr. raſus, Lat.] See 
Rase. 

1. To overthrow ; to ruin; to ſubvert. 

Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built ſo- 
ever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be _ 

bt . 

He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 4 
R::2th your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shake. 
It grieved the tyrant, that ſo baſe a town ſhould 
ſo long hold out, ſo that he would threaten to 
rave it Knolles. 

Shed chriſtian blood, and populous cities rave ; 
Becauſe they're taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſe. 

Waller. 
We touch'd with joy 
The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 

The place would be razed to the ground, and 
its foundations ſown with ſalt. Addiſon's Spe. 

2. To efface. 

Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 
Razing the characters of your renown. Shakeſp. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

Raxe out the written troubles of the brain. Shake/. 
He in derifion ſets 

Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to rave 

Quite out their native language; and inſtead, 

To ſow a jangling noiſe of words. Mile. Par. Loft. 

3. To extirpate. 

Fil find a day to maſſacre them all, 


And raze their ſation and their family, Shaks/p. | 


REA 


RA'ZOR, n. ſ. [raſor, Lat.] A Knife with a 
thick blade and fine edge uſed in ſhaving. 

Zeal, except order aright, uſeth the razr with 
ſuch eagerneſs, that the life of religion is thereby 
hazarded. Hooker 

Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Thoſe thy boiſt'rous locks, not by the ſw ord 
Of noble warrior, fo to tain his honour, 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu'd. Millen. 

Rar makers generally clap a ſmall bar of 
Venice ſteel between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh 
ſteel, and weld them together, to ſtrengthen the 
back of the razor. Noxon. 

As in fmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, _ 
So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet, 
Their want of edge frum their offence is ſeen; 
Buth pain us leaſt when exquiſitely Keen. Yeung, 

Razors of a boar. A boar's tuſks. 

Ra"c0URtABLE. adj. | from razor. | Fit to be 
ſhaved. Not in uſe. 

New-born chins be rough and razauwrabl:. Shak. 

Ra"zokrFigH. 2. / 

The ſheath or raz9// reſembleth in length and 
bigneſs a man's finger. Carero's Survey of Cornwell. 

Ra"zURE. 2. J. Lare, Fr. raſura, Latin.] AR 
of eraſing. 

Oh! your deſert ſpeaks loud; 
It well deſerves, with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Re. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the La- 
tins, and from them borrowed by us to denote 
iteration or backward action; as, en, to come 
back ; to revive, to live again; repercuſſion, the act 
of driving back : reciprocation, as to recriminate, 
It is put almoſt arbitrarily before verbs and verbal 
nouns, fo that many words ſo compounded will 
perhaps be found, which it was not necellary to 
inſert. It ſometimes adds little to the ſimple mean- 
ing of the word, as in reqaice. 

Rzeacce'ss. n. / [Ce and acceſs.) Viſit renewed. 

Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things 
by the receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs of 


the ſun. Hakewill. 
To Rx ach. v. a. ancient preterite raught. can, 
Saxon. ] 


1. To touch with the hand extended. 
Round the tree 
They longing ſtood, but could not reach; Milton. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r, 
But larger means to gratify the will; 
The ſteps by which we climb to riſe and reach 
Our wiſh, and that obtained, down with a ſcatfold- 


Ng 
Of ſcepters, crowns and thrones: they've ſer - d 
their end, 
And there like lumber to be left and ſcorn'd ? 
Cong» Ve. 
2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diſtant; to 
ſtrike from a diſtance. 
The coaſt fo long deſir d 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, 1 
ry am. 
What remains beyond this, we have no —— a 
poſitive notion of, than a mariner has of the depth 
of the ſea; where, having let down his ſounding 


line, he reaches no bottom. Locke. 
It muſt fall perhaps before this letter reaches; 
your hands. Pope. 


2. To ſtrike from a diſtant place. 

O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 

That I may reach the beaſt ! Dryden. 
4. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and give. 
He reached me a full cup. 2 Eſdr. xiv. 39 
7 To bring forward from a diſtant place. 

each hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand and thruſt into my ſide. 
Fobn, XX. 27. 

6. To hold out; to ſtreteh forth. 

Theſe kinds of goodnefs are fo nearly united to 
the things which defire them, that we ſcarcely 
perceive the appetite to ſtir in reaching forth her 
hand towards them. Hook: r. 
7. To attain ; to gain; to obtain. 

The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, 


REA 
-which human penetration can reach, comes ſhort 
of its reality. | Cheyne 
4 To transfer. 
Through ſuch hands 


The knowledge of the goes is reachd to man. Rowe. 
9. To penetrate to. 


Whatever alterations are made in the body, if 


they reach not the mind, there is no perception. 
. Locke, 


10. To be adequate to. 
The law r-uch.d the intention of the 
and this act fixed the natural price of money. Locks. 
If theſe examples of grown men reach not the 
caſe of children, let them examine. Locke on Edu. 
11. To extend to. 5 


Iny detire leads to no exceſs that rencles blame. 
Milan. 


Her imprecation reach not to the tomb, 

They thut not out ſociety in death. /dd;ſon's Cato. 
i2. To extend; to ſpread abroad. 

Trees re«b'd too far their pamper'd boughs. 

Milton. 

To REACH. v. n, 

I. To be cxtended. 

Wie hold that the power which the church hath 
lawfully to make laws doth extend unto ſundry 
things of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and ſuch other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church's 
authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 

The new world reaches quite acroſs the turrid- 
zone in one tropick to the other. RN. 

When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, the 
are apt to ſtop at the confines of body, as if i 
were there at an end too, and reached no farther. Locke. 

If 1 do not ak any thing improper, let me be 
buried by Theodofius ; my vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. Addiſon, - 

The influence of the ſtars reaches to many events, 
which are not in the power of reaſon. Swift. 

2. To be extended far. 

Great men have reaching hands. Shaksſ. Henry VI. 

3- To penetrate. 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and 
ye have lain them in a rage, that reacherh up into 
heaven. 2 Cbr. xxviii. 

We re:ch forward into futurity, and bring up 
to our thoughts objects hid in the remoteſt depths 
of time. Addiſon. 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a ſailor always ſupply new line, and find 
the plummet fink without ſtopping, he would be 
in the poſture of the mind, reaching after a - 
tive idea of infinity. * 

5. To take in the hand. 

Leſt he reach of the tree of life, and eat. M. lion. 

REACH. n. /, | from the verb.] 

1. Act of touching or ſeizing by extenſion of the 
hand. 

2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. 

There may be in a man's reach a book containing 
pictures and diſcourſes, capable to delight aud in- 
ſtruct him, which yet he may, never have the will 
to open. Locke. 

3- Power of attainment or management. 

In actions, within the reach of power in him, a 
man ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom to 
make him. . 

4. Power; limit of faculties. 

Our fight may be conſidered as a more diffuſive 
kind of touch, that brings into our reach ſome of 
the moſt remote parts of the univerſe. -/ddifon. 

Be ſure yourſelf and your-own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte and learning go. Pope. 

5. Contrivance; artful ſcheme; deep thought. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than 
themſelves to matters which they leaſt intended. 

Huywa d. 

Some, under types, have affected obſcurity to 
arn uſe and make themſelves admired for profound 
reaches. Howel. 

6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome diſtant 
| dv antage. 

The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, to croſs the deſign. 


Bacon. 
| 7. Tendeucy to diſtant conſequences. 


Strain 


P te 99. 
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Strain not my ſpeech 
To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, ; 
Than to ſuſpicion. Shakejp. Othello. 

8. Extent. 

The confines met of empyrean heav'n, 

And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 
With long geh interpos d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

To REA'CT. v. a. [re and a#.| To return the 
impulſe or impreſſion. 

The lungs being the chief inſtrument of ſan- 
guification, and acting ſtrongly upon the chyle to 
bring it to an animal fluid, muſt be rea#d upon 
as ſtrongly. 

Cut off your hand, and you may may do 
With t' other hand the work of two; 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, 


And on the brother limb cas. Sb Miſcellanies. 


Racer ON. 1. /. Crea ion, Fr. from rea.) The 
reciprocation of any impulſe or force impreſſed, 
made by the body on which ſuch impreſſion is 
made: aden and reaction are equal. 

Do not great bodies conſerve their heat the long- 
eſt, their parts heating one another; and may 
not great, denſe and fixed bodies, when heated 
beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, 
as, by the emiſſion and re2f#on of its light, and the 
reflections and refractions of its rays within its 


Pores, to grow ſtill hotter till it comes to a cer- 


tain period of heat, ſuch as is that of the ſun ? 
Newton's Opticks. 
Alimentary ſubſtances, of a mild nature, act 
with ſmall force upon the ſolids, and as the action 
and rea#ton are equal, the ſmalleſt degree of force 
in the ſolids digeſts them. Arlutbnot. 
READ. =. /. [nxt, Saxon; rad, Dutch. 
1. Counſel. 
The man is bleſt that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Sternhold. 
2. Saying ; ſaw. This word is in both ſenſes 
obſolete. 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft, 
In humble dales is footing faſt, 
The trade is not ſo tickle. Spenſer. 
To READ. v. a. pret. read; part. pail! read, 
TInæd, Saxon. ] 
1. To peruſe any thing written. 
I have ſecn her take forth paper, write upon't, 
read it, and afterwards ſeal it. Shakeſp. Mact+th. 
The paſſage you muſt have read, though ſince 
Niipt out of your memory. Pope. 
If we have not leiſure to r-ad over the book it- 
ſelf regularly, then by the titles of chapters we 
may be directed to peruſe ſeveral ſections. HYatt:. 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks. 
An armed corſe did lye, 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. 
$þ. mſer. 
3. To learn by obſervation. 
Thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour. 
Shake/pe ate, 
4. To know fully. 
O moſt delicate fiend ! 
Wo 1s't can r-ad a woman? Shak-{p. Cymbeline. 
To READ. v. u. 
1. To perform the act of peruſing writing. 

It ſhall be with him, and he ſhall --2d therein, 
that he may learn to fear the Lord. Dent. xvii. 19. 
2. To be ſtudious in books. 

*Tis ſure that Fleury read;. 

2. To know by reading. 
I have read of an eaſtern king, who put a judge 
to death for an iniquitous ſentence. Swift. 
REA. particip. adj. | from read; the verb rad 
is pronounced reed; the preterite and. participle 


Taylor. 


d. Skilful by reading. 


Virgil's ſhepherds are too well read in the philo- 
ſophy of Epicurus. Dryden. 
We have a poet among us, of a genius as ex- 
alted as his ſtature, and who is very well ed in 


Longinus his treatiſe concerning the ſublime. 


Addiſon. 
RE DING. n. /. [from vd. 
1. Study in books; peruſal of books. 
1 hough reading and converſation may furniſh us 


Ar buthnot. 
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with many ideas of men and things, yet it is our 
own meditation muſt form our judgment. atis. 

Leſs reading than makes felons ſcape, 

Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 
Can make a Cib»er. Pope. 

2. A lecture; a prelection. 

3. Publick recital. 

The Jews had their weekly readi»p; of the law 

Hooker. 

Give attendance to reading, exhortation and doc- 
trine. 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

4. Variation of copies. 

That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the 
readings of the authors with great ſagacity. 

AA luthnat. 

RxAPCE/YTION. u. ſ. [re and ad pt, Lat.] Re- 
covery ; act of regaining. | 

Will any ſay, that the read ption of Trevigi was 
matter of ſcruple ? Bacon, 

RExDeR. ». /. [from read.] 

1. One that per uſes any thing written. 

As we mult take the care that our words and 
ſenſe be clear, ſo if the obſcurity happen thruugh 
the hearers or reader; want of underſtanding I am 
not to anſwer for them. Ben Join. 

2. One ſtudious in books. ä 

Baſiris' altars and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eureſtheus, ev'ry reader ſces. Dryden, 
3- One whoſe office is to read prayers in 

churches. 

He got into orders, and became a reader in a 
pariſh church at twenty pounds a year. Swift, 

Rea'DeEksH1P, n. ſ. | from reader. ] The office of 
reading prayers. 

When they have taken a degree, they get into 
orders, and ſollicit a reeder/'p. Swft's NMiſcel. 

Rea'viLyY. adv. [from ready.) Expeditely ; 
with little hindrance or delay. 

My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er I ſaw. Milian. 
Thoſe very things, which are declined as impoſ- 

fible, are readily practicable in a caſe of extreme 
necetiſity. South, 

I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict 
another. Locke. 

Every one ſometime or other dreams that he is 
reading papers, in which caſe the invention 
prompts ſo rend:/y, that the mind is impoſed upon. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

Rra'viNtss. u. ſ. | from reach. 

1. Expediteneſs ; promptitude. 

He would not forget the readineſs of their king 
in aiding him when the duke of Bretagne failed 
him. Bacen. 

He opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
reluctancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend 
with facility and all the meeting readineſs of deſire. 

South, 

2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any thing. 

Have you an army ready ? 

—The centurions and their charges already in 
the entertainment to be on foot at an hour's warn- 
ing. 

I am joyful to hear of their readine{. 

| Shak 1 Are. 

They remained near a month, that they might 

be in read to attend the motion of the army. 
Cl rrendon. 

3. Facility; freedom from hinflerance or ob- 
ſtruction. 

Nature has provided for the :-24»-/: and eaſinefs 
of ſpeech. a Iſo d El-m. of Opec ch. 

4. State of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and well-diſpoſed mind, attended with 
a reads to obey the known will of God, is the 
ſureſt means to enlighten the underſtanding to a 
belief of chriſtianity. South, 

Their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they em- 
braced the ſame truths, and laid down their lives, 
or were always in a readineſs to do it, rather than 
depart from them. Ad:iſon. 

REanm'ss10N. nf. [re and admiffon.] The act 
of admitting again. 

In an exhauſted receiver, animals, tliat ſeem as 
they were dead, revive upon the readm{/ion of freſh 
ur. Arbuihnet. 
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D RrA DM. v. a. Cre and admit.) To let in 
again. 


Theſe evils I deſerve, 
Yet deſpair not of his final pardon, 
Whoſe ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to read nit the ſuppliant. Milton's Aguniſtes. 

After twenty minutes I readmuitted the air. Derhb. 

ToREavo'kw. v. a. [re and adorn) To decorate 
again; to deck a- new. ö 

The ſtreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 

With ſcarlet honours reader the tide. Blackmore, 

READY. adj. ned, Saxon; red», Swediſh 5 
hnave, nimble, Saxon. 

1. Prompt; not delayed. 

Theſe commodities yield the readieſ}t money of 
any in this Kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a 
price abroad. Temple. 

He overlook'd his hinds ; their pay was juſt 
And ready : for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt, Dryd-s. 

2. Fit for a purpoſe ; not to ſeck. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo. 

Periſh the man whoſe mind is backward now 
S/ ate peca 'H 

Make you ready your ſtiff batts and clubs; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. S. 

One hand the ſword, and on» the pen emplons, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. D. yden. 

The ſacred prieſts with rcady knives bereave 
The beaſts of life, and in full buwls receive 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden's Hein. 

3- Prepared ; accommodated to any deſign, to 
as that there can be no delay. 

Trouble and anguiſh ſhall prevall againſt him, 
as a king ready to the battle. Job, xv. 24. 

Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Mi ten. 

The word which I have giv'n, I'll not revoke; 
If he be brave, he's r-ady for the ſtroke. Dryd-», 

The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will; 
reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every extrava- 
gant project. Lecke, 

4. Willing ; eager ; quick. 

Men, when their actions ſucceed not as they 
wouid, are always r-ady to impute the blame there- 
of unto the heavens, ſo as to excuſe their own 
follies. Sprnſer*s State of Ireland. 

A cloud that is more ſhow than moiſture ; a 
cloud that is more ready to beſtow his drops upon 
the ſea, than on the land. Holyday. 

They who ſhould have helped him to mend 
things were readicy to promote the diſorders by 
which they might thrive, than to ſet a- foot fruga- 
lity. Davenant. 

5. Being at the point; not diſtant; near; about 
to do or he. 

He knoweth that the day of darkneſs is ready at 
hand. ob, 

Satan ready now 
To ſtoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
On this world. Mikon's Paradiſe Left, 

6. Being at hand; next to hand. 

A ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The ri weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

7. Facil; eaſy ; opportune ; near. 

Sometimes the r-adic/t way, which a wiſe man 
hath to conquer, is to fly. Hooker's Preface. 

The race elect, 
Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance 
Fhrough the wild deſert, not the readiefft way. Milt. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 

They leave the camp, and take the readi-/? way. 
Dryd. ” 

The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend 
that you are not ſo. Spectator. 

8. Quick; not done with heſitation. 

A ready conſent often ſubjefts a woman to con- 
tempt, Clariſſa. 
| 9. Expedite ; nimble; not embarraſſed; not 
flow. 

Thoſe, who ſpeak in publick, are much better 
accepted, when they can deliver their diſcourſe 
by the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, 
than when they are forced to read all. Watts, 

For the moſt part there is a finer ſenſe, a clearer 
mind, a readier apprehenſion, and gentler difpo- 
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288885 in that 1ex, than in the other. Law. 
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for, to mat: things cad. To make preparations. 

He will ſhew you a large upper room ; there 
1 K ready for us. Mar. Xiv. 1 5 

RAA ᷣ. adv. Readily; fo as not to need delay. 

We will go r-ady armed beſore the children of 
Tſrae!. Nam. 

Rr a'vY. n. . Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strut was not flath in rcady, either to go 
to law, or cicar old debts. . iff. of Julm Bull. 

RtaryraMaxcet. . J [1c and af .] Se- 
cond confirmation. 

Cauſes of deprivation are a conviction before 
the ordinary of a wilful maintaining any doctrine 
contrary to the thirty-nine articles, or a perſiſting 
therein without revocation of his error, or a Haf- 

rmance aſter ſuch revocation. I'Fe. 
7 REAL. adj. | reel, Fr. ii, Lat.) . 

1. Relating to things, not per ſuns; nat perſonal. 

Many are perfect in men's humours, tFat are 
not greatly capable of the rc2/ part of bi ſineſs; 
which is the conſtitution of one that hath ſtudied 
men more than books. Bacon. 

2. Not fictitious; not imaginary ; true; ge- 
nuine. 

we do but deſcribe an imaginary world, that is 
but little a-Kin to the rea one. Glarwmill,”s Scepfis. 

When I place an imagiaary name at the head of 
a char er, I examine every letter of it, that it 
may not bear any reſemblance to one that is real. 

. Addiſon. 

Imaginary diftempers are attended with r-al and 
unf-:igned ſufferings, that enfeeble the body, and 
d:iNlipate the ſpirits. Black e, 

Ihe whole ſtrength of the Arian cauſe, r-al, or 
artificial ; all that can be of any force either to 
convince, or d:ceive a reader. Watalimd. 

z. | In law.] Contiſting of things immoveable, 
as land. | 

I am haſtening to convert my ſmall eſtate, that 
is perſonal, into real, Child on Trude. 

Real AR. . ſ. A mineral. 

Realgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick. Harris, 

Put rea/gar hot into the midſt of the quickfil- 
ver, whereby it may be condenſed as well from 
within as without. acon. 

Re4'LITY. 1. f. [reakts, Fr. from cal. 

1. Truth; verity; What is, not what merely 
ſeems. 

I would have them well verſed in the Greek 
and Latin poets, without which a man fancies that 
he underſtands a critick, when in reality he does 
not comprehend his meaning. Addiſon. 

The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature 
in any ſingle inſtance human penetration can 
reach, comes infinitely ſhort of its »cality and in- 
ternal conſtitution ; for who can ſearch out the 
Almighty's works to perfection ? Cheyne. 

My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a re- 
ali'y to me. Beattie. 

2. Something intrinſically important; not mere- 
ly matter of ſhow. 

Of that kill the more thou know'ſt, 

The more the will acknowledge thee her head, 

And to rie yield all her ſhows, 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Mn. 

To RTI IZE. v. a. | raliſcr, Fr. from read. | 

1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in 
hypotheſis, weighing a fingle grain againſt the 
globe of earth. Ghlanolle, 

As a Diocefan, you are like to exemplify and 
realia every word of this diſcourſe. South, 

2. To convert money into land. 

Re'at.Ly. adv. [from real, | 

1. With actual exiſtence. 

We ſhall at 1 | diſcover in what perſons this 
Holineſs is inherent ally, in what condition it is 
inherent perfectly, and conſequently in what other 
ſenſe it may be truly aua properly affirmed that 
the church is holy. Pear (en. 

There cannot be a more im portant caſe of con- 
ſcience for men to be reſolved in, than to know 
certainly how far God accepts the will for the 
deed, and how far he does not : and to be inform- 
ed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
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when they have »ca/y uo power to do what they 
have willed. . South, 

2, In truth; truly ; not ſeemingly only. 

Nothing properly is his duty but what is really 
his intereſt. Wilkins. 

The underſtanding repreſents to the will things 
really evil, under the notion of good, Seth. 

Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger 
is realy but a ſhort fit of madneis. Sw . 

They even affect to bs more pleaſed with dref:, 
and to be more fond of every little ornament, than 
they really are. Laco. 

3. It is a ſlight corroboration of an opinion. 

Why really ſixty-five is ſome hat ol Young. 

Re' atv. n./. 1 e, Fr.] : 

1. A kingdom; a King's dominions. 

Is there any part of that rca/m, or any nation 
therein, which have not yet been ſubdued to the 
crown of England ? Spenſer. 

They had gather'd a wife council to them 
Ot ev'ry cui that did debate this buſineſs. SH. 

A ſon whoſe worthy deeds 
Raiſe him to be the ſecond in that realm. Millan. 

2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not fre- 
quent. 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 

The ant's republick, and the rea»: of bees. Pop-. 

Rea'tTy. . J. [a word peculiar, I believe, to 
Milton. ] 

Rrulty means not in this place reality in oppoſi- 
tion to ſhow, bot loyalty; for the Italian Dictio- 
nary explains the adjective reale by loyal. 

x Pearce on Milton, 

O heaven, that ſuch reſemblance of the higheſt 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not ! Miltin's Paradiſe Loft. 

Re av. n. ſ. ſrame, Fr. riem, Dutch ] A bundle 
of paper containing twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the ſky, 

With rams abundant this abode ſupply. Pope. 

To RETANINATE. v. 4. [re and ani, Lat.] To 
revive; to reſtore to life. 

We are our cunimat:d anceſtors, and antedate 
their reſurrection. Glamvill”s Sceꝑſis. 

The young man left his own body breathleſs on 
the ground, while that of the doe was reanimated. 

Spe. Tutor. 

D RTAX NTX. v. a. [re and amex.] To annex 
again. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an 
ambition to repurchaſe and reann-x that dutchy. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

D REAP. v. a. [nepan, Saxon. | 

2. To cut corn at harveſt. 

From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 

And reap the harveſt which that . 1 
Sirene. 

When ye reap the harveſt, thou ſhalt not wholly 
reap the corners uf thy field. Lev. Xx. 9. 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped 
down your fields, ts kept back by fraud. Fa. v. 5. 

2. To gather ; to obtain. It is once uſed by 
Shakefpeare in an ill ſenſe. 

They that love the religion wh ch they profeſs, 
may have failed in choice, bat yet they are ture 
to rg what benefit the ſame is avie to afford, 

Hinter. 

What ſudden anger*s this? how have Id it. 

Sha & pear Co 
This is a thing, 

Which vou might from relation likewiſe rep, 

Being much ſpoke of. Shokef. Cambs line. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing 
of God's juſtice from r-2p/vg that glory in our ca- 
[lamities, which we robbed him of in our profpe- 
rity. King Uharles. 

To REA. v.n. To harveſt. 

They that ſow iu tears, thall reap in joy. Pſalm. 

Rr ER. u. /. {from r:ap.] One that cuts corn 
at harveſt. : 

From hungry reapersthey their ſheaves ay 

Sandy. 

Here Ceres giſts in waving proſpect ſtand, 4 

And nodding tempt the jovful reaper's hand, Pope. 
A thouſand forms he wears, 


Aud firſt a cer from the field appears, 
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Sweating he walks, white loads of golden grain 
O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming Iwein. 


P "> 
REa'e1xC Hook. 4. ſ. [raping and beck. ] A he 
to cut corn in harveſt, , 
Some are brib'd to vow it looks 
Moſt plainly gone by thieves with reupin2boote. 
Dryden. 
REAR. ». /. [arriere, Fr.] b 
1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder 
line of a fleet. 
The rr admiral, an arch pirate, was after- 
wards ſlain with a great ſhot. K 11ift, of the T. 
Argive chief; 

Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 

As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 

Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean d the rear. 

; Dryd-x., 
2. The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. : 
Coins I place in the rear, becauſe made up of 

both the other. Peachum. 

Snowy headed winter leads, 
Yellow autumn brings the rear, 
Rear. adj. Pepe, Saxon. | 
1. Raw ; halt ruaſted; half tedden. 
2. Early. A provincial word. 
O'er yunder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot fo rear ? Cay. 
To REAR. u. 4. | anznat Saxon. | 
t. To raiſe up. 

All the pevple ſhouted with a loud voice, for 

the rearing up of the houſe of the Lord, 1 K, 

Who now ſhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes * Miltzxe 
2. To lift up from a fall. a 


Wailkn. 


Down again the fell unto the ground, 

But he her quickly re up again, Sp nſer. 
In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submits: he f, me. M:lton. 


z. To move upwards. 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he redr'2, 
From whoſe high top to keu the proſpect round. 
Alita. 
4. To bring up to maturity- 
No creature goeth to generate, whilſt the fe- 
male is buſy in fitting or rearing her young. Nun. 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. Mortimer's Huſband. 
They flouriſh'd long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous off pring, lovely like themſelves. 


Thomſon. 
g. To educate: to inſtruct. 
Te wants a father to protect his youth, 
And ror him np da virtue. Sat 
They have in every town publick nurſeries, 
where all parents, except cattagers and lahourers, 
are obliged to ſend their wfaits to be cured and 
educated, Swift, 
6. To exalt; to dlevate. 
Charity decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the ahject mind. Pri. 
7. Toroute; to ſtir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuiky boar tg row, 
With well-mouth'd hounds aud painted ſpear. 
Dryd-re 
$. To raiſe; to breed. 
No fleth from market-towns cur peaſant ſonght; 
He rear i his frugal meat, but never bouglu. Hartz. 
Rr WAA. 2 |. | from rea. 
1. The laſt troop. 
He from the beginning began to be in the reare 
ward, and before they leſt fighting was too far off. 
ni s 
The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of the 
camp. Number r. 
2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Ty balt's dead 
Thy father or thy mother ? 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo 15 bamiſh'd. Shak ſp. Rona and Juliet. 
2. The latter part. In contempt. 
He was ever in the rearward of the faſhion. 
Rzranwovss. „. . [more properly rerenue ; 
Pnenemur, Sax. ] Tue lea winged dat. 
1 Vor. II. N?, 36, 5 F 
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again. that there is ſome ground and re2/,» for theſe fears, 
When 2s the day the heaven doth adorn, and that nature hath not planted them in us to no 

I with that night the noyous day would end; | purpoſe ? Tillotſon. 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, If we commemorate any myſtery of our re- 


There is a natural and eternal reaſon for that good- | the church was called Catholick. Pearſ n, 
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dome war with rearmice for their leathern wings | clear and fair deductions; ſometimes for the eauſe, 
To make my ſmall elves coats. Shakeſpeare. | particularly the final cauſe. Locke. 
Of flying fiſhes, the wings are not feathers, but 5. Argument ; ground of perſuaſion ; motive. 
a thin kind of ſkin, like the wings of bat or r-ar-| I maſk the buſineſs from the common eye 
me ſe. Ali d.] For ſandry weight and reaſons. Shatef. Macteth. 
To REA3CE/ND. v. n. [re and aſcend.] To climb | If it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, 


— 


T with that day would thort!y ee. Spenſer, | demption, or article of our faith, we ought to con- 
Taught by thy heav'nly muſe to venture down | firm our behef of it, by confidering all thoſe ca- 
The dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend. Milton. | ſon; upon which it is built; that we may be able to 


Theſe puiiſant legions, whoſe exile give a good account of the hope that is in us. Non. 
Hath empty'd heav'n, ſhall fail to end, 6. Ratiocination :; diſcurſive act. 
Self-rais'd, and repoſſeſs their native ſeat. Mill. When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground 
To Raiasce'Nv. v. a, To mount again. to ground, 
When the god his fury had allay'd, The name of r-a/»2 ſhe obtains by this; 
He mounts aloft, and reaſ. end the ſkics. Adiſon. But when by r-4/-» the the truth hath found, 
REA'SON, . ſ. [raiſcn, Fr. ratic, Lat.) And ſtandeth fixt, ſhe underſtanding is. Davies. 


1. The power by which man deduces one pro-] 7. Clearneſs of faculties. 
poſition from another, or proceeds from premiſes Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
to conſequences ; the rational faculty; diſcurſive} Such ſhaping fantaſies that apprehend 
Power. | g More than cool r-a/o2 ever comprehends. Shakeſp. 
Raten is the director of man's will, diſcovering] When valour preys on ref, 
in action what is good; for the laws of well-doing | It eats the ſword it fights with. SHK. Ant. and Cle. 


are the dictates of right rv/on, Hoaofer.} 8. Right; juſtice. 
Though brutiſh that conteſt and foul, I was promis'd on a time, 
When rej hath to deal with force; yet ſo To have re2/or for my rhyme : 
Moſt reaſon is that reaſon overcome. Aller. From that time unto this ſeaſon, 
T appez to the common judgment of mankind, | I recciv'd nor rhyme nor reaſon. Spenſer. 
whether the human nature be not ſo framed, as Are you in earneſt ? 
to acquieſce in ſuch a moral certainty, as the na-] Ay, and reſuly'd withal 


ture of things is capable of; and if it were ther- To do myſelf this rea/7n and thy right. S . 
wile, whether that reaſon which belongs to us, | The papiſts ought in rn to allow them all 
would not prove a burden and a torment to us, | the excuſes they make uſe of for themſelves ; 
rather than a privilege, by keeping us in a conti- | ſuch as an invincible ignorance, oral tradition and 


nual ſuſpenſe, and thereby rendering our conditi- | authority. tilting fleet. 
ons pezpetnally reſtleſs and unquiet. Wilkins, Let it drink deep in thy moſt vital part ; 

Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and ſtars | Strike home, and do me 2/04 in thy heart. Dryd. 
To lonely, weary, wand'ring travellers, 9. Reaſonable claim ; juſt practice. 
Is re2j5r to the ſoul : and as on high, God brings good out of evil; and therefore it 
Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the ſky, were but reaſuz we ſhould truſt God to govern his 
Not light us gere; ſo ve2ſon's glimmering ray own world, and wait till the change cometh, or. 
Was lent, not to aſſure our doubtful way, the re2/:n be diſcovered. Taylor, 
But guide us upward to a better day. Dryd-n.} Conſcience, not acting by law, is a boundleſs 


It would be well, if people would not lay ſo | preſumptuous thing; and, for any one by virtue 
much weight on their own 2/02 in matters of re-| thereof, to challenge himſelf a privilege of doing 
Iigion, as ta think every thing impoſtible and ab- | what he will, and of being unaccountable, is in all 
ſurd, which they cannot conceive: how often do reaſon too much, either for man or angel. S945, 
we contradict the right rules of 7 in the whole] A ſevere reflection Montaigne has made on 
courſe of our lives? reaſon itſelf is true and juſt, | princes, that we ouglit not in reaſ.n to have any 
but the reaſon of every particular man is weak and | expectations of favour from them. Dryden. 
waverinz, perpetually ſwayed and turned by his] We have as great aſſurance that there is a Cod, 
intereſts, his paſſions and his vices. Swift's Miſc.] as the nature of the thing to be proved is capable 

2. Cauſe ; ground or principle. of, and as we could in reaſon expect to have. 7 lf, 

What the zpcitizz deemed rational and probable] When any thing is proved by as good argu- 

ans to that end, there is no e, or probability | ments as a thing of that Kind is capable of, we 
to think ſhould cyer in any produce this effect. ought not in en to doubt of its exiſtence. T:/lor, 

| Hommond. 10. Rationale ; juſt account. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, bu! This rena did the ancient fathers render, why 


peis and virtue, and agauilt vice and wickedneſs. To render a c of an etfect or phenomenon, 
Tilitſon.| is to deduce it from ſomething elſe more known 
2. Cauſe efficient. than itſelf. Boyle. 
Spain is thin fown of people, partly by r-aſ92 of | 11. Moderation; moderate demands. 
the ſterility of the ſoil, and partly their natives are] The moſt probable wav of bringing France to 
exhauſted by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt | rc2/o:, would be by the malzing an attempt upon 
territories-5 they poſſeſs. Bacos. | the Spanith Weſt Indies, and by that means to cut 
Such a benefit, as by the antecedent will of | oF all communication with this great ſource of 
Cbriſt is intended to all men living, though ail men | riches. Aldaliſan. 
by recjon of their own demerits, do not actually] To Rra'sox. v. n. [raiſenner, Fr.] 
receive the fruit of it. l bite. r. To argue rationally ; to deduce conſequences 
The vc of the motion of the balance in aſ juſtly from premiſes. 
wheel watch, is by the motion of the next wheel.“ No man, in the ſtrengt! of the firſt grace, can 
Hale. merit the ſecond ; for eh they do not, who 
Bye ſen of the ſickneſs of a reverend prelate, | think ſo; unleſs a beggar, by receiving one alms, 
I have becn over-ruled to approach this place. can merit another. South, 
Spratt. Ideas, as ranked under names, are thoſe, that 
I hive not obſerved equality of numbers in my] for the moſt part men reaſon of within themſelves, 
verie; partly by ra of my haſte, but more and always thoſe which they commune about with 


eſpeciaily becauſe I wouid not have my ſenſe a| others. Lock, 
ave to ſyllables. Dryden. | Every man's rea/ming and knowledge is only 
4. Final cauſe, about the ideas exiſting in his own mind ; and our 


Regen, in the Engliſh language, ſometimes is | knowledge and chi about other things is only 
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Love is not to be reaſa down, or loft 
In high ambition, a Addiſon, 
In the lonely grove, 
'Twas there juſt and good he reaſon'd ftrang, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious 
ſong. Tickell, 

2, To debate; to diſcourſe; to talk ; to take or 

give an account. Not in uſe. 
Rea ſon with the fellow, | 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this. Sha, 
I mag? br with a Frenchman yeſterday, 
Who told me in the narrow ſeas, 
There miſcarried a veſſel of our country. Shakeſp, 

Stand ſtill, that I may ve] with you of all the 
righteous acts of the Lord. 1 Sam. Xii. 7, 

3- To raiſe diſquiſitions ; to make enquiries. 

Jeſus, perceiving their thoughts, ſaid, what rea 
ſon ye in your hearts? Luke, v. 22. 

They reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. MI. 
Down reaſon then, at leaſt vain reaſoning down. Mil. 

To RrASON. v. a. To examine rationally, This 
is a French mode of ſpeech. 

When they are clearly diſcovered, well digeſted, 
and well reaſon:d in every pait, there is beauty in 
ſuch a theory. Burnet, 

REa's0XABLE. adj. [raiſon, Pr.] 

1. Having the faculty of reaſon ; endued with 
reaſon. 

She perceived her only ſon lay hurt, and that hiz 
hurt was ſo deadly, as that already his life had loſt 
uſe of the reaſonable and almoſt ſenſible part. Sidney, 

2. Acting, ſpeaking or thinking rationally. 

The parliament was diffolved, and gentlemen 
furniſhed with ſuch forces, as were held ſufficient 
to hold in bridle either. the malice or rage of rea- 
ſonabi; people. Hayward, 

3- Juſt; rational; agreeable to reaſon. 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which doth' 
not admit of any re.2/onat le cauſe of doubting, which 
is the only certainty of which moſt things are 
capable. Wilkins, 

A law may be reaſonable: in itſelf, although a man 
does not allow it, or does not Know the reaſon 
of the law-givers. Sift. 

Not immoderate. 
Let all things be thought upon, 

That may with reaſonable ſu iftneſs add 

More feathers to our wings. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 

I could with 1e:ſorable good manner receive the 
ſalutation of her and of the princeſs Pamela, do- 
ing them yet no further reverence than one priu- 
ceſs oweth to another. Srilneys 

A good way diſtant from the nigra rupes, there 
are four ſeveral lands of reaſonable quantity. Abit. 

Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the Engliſh colo- 
nies maintained themſelves in a reafon:tl good 
eſtate, as long as they retained their own ancient 
laws. Davies on Ireland. 

Rex's 0NABLENESS. v. ſ. | from reaſmnable.] 

1. The faculty of reaſon. 

2. Agreeableneſs to Teaſon. 

They thought the work would be better done, 
if thote, who had ſatisfied themſelves with the 
reaſonablenejs of what they wiſh, would undertake 
the converting and diſpoſing. of other men. Clar. 

He that rightly underſtands the reu/orbleneſs and 
excellency of charity, will know, that it can 
never be excuſable to we any of our money in 
pride and folly, av. 

3. Compliance with reaſon. 

The pathve reaſon, which is more properly r-7-. 
ſonablensfſs, is that order and congruity wv hich is im- 
preiſed upon the thing thus wrought; as in a 
watch, the whole frame and contexture of it car- 
ries a reoſonablenfs in it, the paſſive impretiion of 
the reaſon or intellectual idea ti at was in the artiſt. 


4 Moderation. 

Rea'soxanry. cdu. [from reaſenab/c.] 

1. Agrecably to reaſon. 

Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and 


to die, he made him think more reaſonably. D. yden. 


teten for true aud dear principles; ſometimes for| as they correſpond with thoſe our particular ideas. 
- . * 


The church has formerly had eminent 3 


Hale. » 


unjuſt in the purſui of it; yet when he came 
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that ſex ; and it may reaſonably be thought, that it 
is pursly owing to their poor and vain education, 
that this honour of their ſex is for the moſt part 
confined to former ages. Law. 
2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to medi- 
ocrity. 
— man reaſonably ſtudied in the law, ſhould 
be perſuaded to go thither as chancellor. Bacer. 
If we can by induſtry make our deaf and dumb 
perſons 1-4/-125ly perfect in the language and pro- 
nuaciation, he may be alſo capable of the ſame 
privilege of underttanding by the eye what is 
ſpoken. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Rea'so0xNER. . ſ. [raiſoncur, Fr. from reaſon. ] 
One who reaſons ; an arguer. 
Due reverence pay 
To learn'd Epicurus ; fee the way 
By which this rcas'ner of ſo high renown 
Moves through th' ecliptick road the rolling ſun. 
Blackmore. 
The terms are looſe and undefined ; and what 
leſs becomes a fair rc, he puts wrong and in- 
vidious names on every thing to colour a falſe 
way of arguing. Addiſon, 
Thoſe rea/oners, who employ ſo much of their 
zeal for the upholding the balance of power in 
Chriſtendom, by their practices are endeayouring 
to deſtroy it at home. Swift, 
Rs ON ING. . /. [from r-2ſon.] Argument. 
Thoſe who would make ute of ſolid arguments 
and ſtrong rea/onings to a reader of ſo delicate a 
turn, would be like that fooliſh people, who 
worſhipped a fly, and facrificed an ox to it. Addi/. 
Your r therefore on this head, amount 
only to what the ſchools call gent ii; prove 
ing before the queſtion, on talking wide of the 
purpoſe. Waterland. 
 Reax's0NLEss. adj. | from reaſon.] Void of rea- 
ſon. 
This proffer is abſurd and reaſon!-/s, Sha, II. VI. 
Is it 
Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me reajonleſs to reaſon thus > Sp. 
That they wholly direct the rea/onl-fs mind, I am 
reſolved ; for all thoſe which were created mortal, 
as birds and beaſts, are left to their natural appe- 
tites. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 

Theſe reaſons in love's law have paſt for good, 
Though fond and reaſ-n/;/; to ſome. Milton; 
To REASSEMBLE. v. 4. {re and afſemble.] To 

collect anew. 

There reaſſembling our afflicted pow'rs, 
Conſult how to oftend our enemy. Niilton. 
ToReasS#RT. v. a. [rc and affert.] To aſſert 

anew ; to maintain after ſuſpenſion or ceſſation. 
His ſteps I followed, his doctrine Ie ted. 
Atterbury. 
Young Oreſtes grown 
To manly years ſhould r-a/t the throne. Pope. 
To REASSU'ME. v. a. [rcafſumo, Lat. re and aſ- 
ſums.] To reſume; to take again. 
To him the ſon return'd 
Into his bliſsful boſom reafſum'd, 
In glory as of old. Milton. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, 
Ticir hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd reafſume, Denb. 

For this he reaame; the nod, 

While Seracle commands the god. Prior. 
After Henry VIII. had reaſſumed the ſupremacy, 
2 ſtatute was made, by which all the doctors of the 
ci law might be made chancellors. Ay/iffe. 
To ReassURE., v. 4. [rafſurer, Fr.] To free 
trom fear; to reſtore. from terrour. 
. They roſe with fear, 
Till dauntleſs Pallas read the reſt. Dryden. 
R rar. n. /. A kind of long ſmall graſs that 
grows in water, and complicates itſelf together. 
Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water- 
weeds ; as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bul- 
£h og 7 Walkon. 
0RrEAVE. v. a. . reſt. Saxon ; 
whence to bercav-,] n 


t. To take away by ſtealth or violence. An 
obſolete word. 
Diſmounting from his lofty ſeed 
| Veto him feapt, in mind to rave his life, Spen. 


REB 
Some make his meaſhy bed, but rev: his reſt. 


Carew. 

But theſe men, knowing, having heard the 

voyce ' 

Of God, by ſome meanes, that ſad death hath ret 

The ruler heere ; will never ſuffer left 

Their unjuſt wooing of his wife. Chapman. 

Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 

To do a murd'rous deed, to rub a man, 

To furce a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn cath ? Shak, 

2. It was uſed as well in a good as bad ſenſe. 

They ſought my troubled ſenſe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Spen. 

Each ſucceding time addeth or r-2vcib goods and 
evils, according to the occaſions itſelf produceth. 

Cara. 

To REBA'PTIZE. 2. a. [rebaptiſer, Fr. and 
baptize.] To baptize again. 

Underſtanding that the rites of the church were 
obſerved, he approved of their baptiſm, and would 
not futfer them to be r-baprived. Ayliffe. 

REBAaPT1ZA'T1ON. 2. /. [rebaptiſation, Fr. from 
rebaptize.] Renewal of baptiſm. 

In maintainance of rebaptization, their arguments 
are built upon this, that hereticks are not any part 
of the church of Chritt. | Horor. 

ToReBa're. v. . [rebattre, Fr.] To blunt; to 
beat to obtuſeneſs ; to deprive of keenneſs. 

He doth gate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. S. 
The icy goat, the crab which ſquare the ſcales ; 

With thoſe of aries trine conſent to hate 
The ſcales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 

He modifies his firſt ſevere decree ; 

The keener edge of battle to rebate, 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 

Dryden. 
Muy flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 

My tenſes too are dull and ſtupify'd, 

Their age ebe d. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 

Their innocence unfeign'd long joys afford 
To the honeſt nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miſeries of age. Philips. 
Re'necK. u. /. — Fr. ribecea, Italian.] A 

three ſtringed fiddle. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks ſound, 

To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. Milton, 

REBEL. a. ſ. Crebelle, Fr. rebeliis, Lat.] One 
who oppoſes lawful authority. 

The mercileſs Macdonel 
Worthy to be a rel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Mac! ah, 
The rebellf there are up, 


And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Szak. | 


Shall man from nature's ſanction ſtray 
A rebel to her rightful ſway. Fenton. 
ToRevut't. v. . | rebelln, Latin.) To riſe in 
oppolition againſt law ful authority. | 
Boys, immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And fo rell tu judgment. Shake /peare. 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebe[/? Shakeſpeare. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every 
paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebel; ; 
Bring oil to fire. Shakeſp. King Leor. 
There was a time, when all the body's members 
Reb+1/'4 againſt the belly. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'n of theſe 
rebeil d. Milton. 
How cou'd my hand rebel againſt my heart ? 
How cou'd your heart rebel againſt your reaſon ? Dr. 
Part of the angels rebell-d againſt God, and 
thereby loſt their happy ſtate. ' Locke. 
ReuE'LLE, . /. (from rebel.) One that —_— 
ReBvrLLIov. ». J. [rebellion, Fr. rebel ia, Lat. 
from vc. ] Inſurrection againſt lawful authority. 
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He was victorious in -c’ and feditions of 


people. Bures. 

Adam's ſin, or the curſe upon it, did not de- 
prive him of rule, but left the creatures to a » 15-/- 
lion or reluctation. Baca. 

Of their names in heav'nly records now 

Is no memorial, blotted out and raz'd 

By their r-6«{/izn from the books of life. Milton. 

RrE8tLLious. adj. {from r.] Opponent to 
lawful authority, 

From the day that thou didſt depart out of 
Egypt, until ye came unto this place, ye have been 
rebellious againtt the Lord. Deut. iX. 7. 

This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebciliovs, he will 
act obey our voice. Deut. XXI. 20. 

Bent he ſeems 

On deſperate revenge, which tha!l redound 

Upon his own rebe//:cae5 head, Milt. 

ReBe'LLI0USLY. adv. ¶ from reb/lious.] In op- 
poſition to lawful authority. 

. hen one ſhewed him where a nobleman, that 
had rebelliogly borne arms againſt him, lay very 
honourably intombed, and adviſed the King to de- 
face the monument, he ſaid, no, no, but 1 would 
all the reſt of mine enemies were as honourably 
intombed. Camden's Remains. 

RrBE'LLIOUSNESS. 1. ſ. [from bi. The 
quality of being rebellious. 

ToReBt'LLow. v. n. [e and bell.) To bellow 
in return; to echo back a loud noiſe. 

He loudly bray d with beaſtly yelling ſound, 

That all the fields reb-{{>xwved again. Sper/er, 

The reſiſting air the thunder broke, 
The cave rebe//3:4” 4, and the temple ſhook. Dry. 
From whence were heard, rebel to the 
main, 

The roars of lions. Dryden's neis. 

RE OT Y ION. . . [reboo, Latin. ] The return 
of a loud bellowing ſound. 

. atoms v. u. [ rebondir, French; re and 

Nils 

To ſpring back; to be reverberated ; to fly back, 
in conſequence of motion impreſſed and reſiſted by 
a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of moſt ſavage 
wild beaſts, or a r:40inding echo from the hollow 
mountains. Wiſd. xvii. 

It with rebounding ſurge the bars affyil'd, Milton. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, 
aud that not only directly with regard to the good 
or ill we may do to others, tt reflexively with 
regard to what may rebound to ourſelves. 

Government of the Tongue 

Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or fo ſoft as 
to be void of elaſticity, will not re&amd from one 
another : impenetrability makes them only ſtop. 

Newion's Opiickss 
She bounding from the ſhelfy thore, 

Round the deſcending nymph the waves retound- 

ing roar. Pope. 

Te RBO ND. v. a. 

1. To reverberate; to beat back. 

All our inveRtives, at their ſuppoſed errors, fall 
back with a e force upon our own real ones. 


. Decay of Pi 
Silenus ſung, the vales his voice r: 27 oh 
And carry to the ſkies the ſacred ſound, Dryden. 
2. Prior has uſed it improperly. 
Flow'rs, by the ſoſt ſouth weſt 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſweets from ti odoriteruus paves 
ment. F, ior. 
ReBov'xo. u. .. (oy the verb.] The act of 
flying back in conſequence of motion reſiſted ; 
reſtlition. 7 | 
I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots 
My very heart. Sate. Ant. ani Cl. atra. 
If you ſtrike a ball fidelong, not full upon the 
ſurface, the rebound will be as much the contrary 
way ; whether there be- any ſuck refilience in 
echoes may be tried. | Bacon. 
The weapon with unerring fury flew. 
At his left ſhoulder aim' d: nor entrance found; 
But back, as from a rock, with ſwiſt rcbound 
Harmleſs return'd. Dryden, 
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Rrevler. . |. [+ bf ade, Fr. vl, Italian.) 

Reper. 31vn ; quick and ſudden refiftances 
By ill chance 

The {izong ett of fome tumultuous cloud, 

I ftinct with fre and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 

To RITA F. v. a. from the noun.] To beat 
back: to oppoſe with ſudden violence. 

ToREnv (tin. . 4. {re and build} To re-edify ; 
to reſtore from e molition; to repair. 

The fincs irnpoſed there were the more queſ- 
tioned, and repined againit, hecauit they were aſ- 
iigned to the ling and repau ing St. Paul's 
church. Clurendon, 

F:ne is the ſ>:cret, delicate the art, 

To raiſe the thades of heroes to our view, 

Rebuild fallVn empires, and old time renew. Tic. 

Renuv'KABLz. adj. | from rebuke. } Worthy of 
reprehenhva, 

Reebok . 

And worthy fh. unc fu! check it were, to ſtand 

On mere mechanick compiiment. ite. 

Te REBU'RE. 2. , eber, Fr.] To chide 
to reprehend ; to reprets by objurgatlon. 

Lam aſham' d; dues not the tone robs me, 

For being more Nong than it? Sake peare, 

He was ebe tc for his iniqzuity; the dunib fs, 
ſpeaking with man's voice, fei bade the madneſs of 
the prophet, 2 Pet, 

The proud he tam''d, the penitent he cheer'd, 

Nor to rev? the rich offender fear d. Ar; ds. 

from the verb. 


R E. 7 UK F, Hs j* ; 
1. Reprehenſion; chiding expretiion ; objur- 


gation. | 

Why bear you theſe rebates, and anſwer not? 

Shak Prute. 
If he will not yield, 

Ribu ard dread correction wait on us, 

And they ſhall do their office. Shateſp. Tex. IV. 

Thy 4 hath. broken my heart. P/a/m Ixix. 21. 

The rebutes and chiding to children, ſhould He in 


— 


grave and diſpaſſionate wo ds. Locke. 
Shail Cibber's ſon, without reve, 
Swear like a lord? Pope. 


Should vice expect to ſcape rebuke, 

Becauſe its owner is a duke? Szwift's Miſcellanies. 

2. In low language, it ſigniſies any kind of 
check. 

He gave him ſo terrible a eta: upon the fore- 
head with his heel, that he laid lum at his length. 

L' Ffrrange. 

Regv'K ER. » f. [from r1ebuke.] A chider; a 
peprehbender. 

The revoiters are profound to make ſlaughter, 
though I have been a refater of them all. IIaſia. 

RE'sus. u. ſ. fribs;, Latin. } A word repre- 
ſented by a picture. 

Some citizen, wanting 2rms, have coined them- 
felves certain devices alluding to their names, 
which we ca'l 1t42: Maſter Jugge the printer, 
in many of his boos, took, to expreſs his nan, 
a nigluingale ſicting in a buſh with a ſcrole in 
Der mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, 

ge . 

To RET. 2. 2. [ributer, Fr.] To retire 
back. Obſolete. 

Tanemfſeives too rudely rigorous, 

Aſtoniſned with the Froke of their own hand, 
Do back eu, and each to other yielded land. Spe. 

Run TTER. „. ſ. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 

To RSL. U. v. a. [reand call. To call back; 
to call again; to revoke. 

They who seco the church unto that which wa 
at the irit, muſt ſet hounds unto their ſpeeches. 

Hater, 

If Henry were recall to life again, 

teſs news would cauſe hira once more yield the 
rhol7. Shaxeſ. Henry VI. 

Neglected lone, ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 

T:it love v it to her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden. 

It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never once recal 
over any of its pure native ideas, before it borrow- 

ed any thing from the body; never any other ideas. 
but Wirt derive their original from that union. 
Lock: 


Fo me churches, wherein they were ordained, 
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they might of right be re ald as to their proper 
church, under pain of ex communication. e. 

It is neceſlatry to recall to the reader's mind, the 
deſire Ulyiles has to reach his own country. Pres, 

If princes, whoſe dominions lie contiguous, be 
forced to draw from thofe armies which act againſt 
France, we muſt hourly expect having thoſe troops 
recall», which they now leave with us in the inidſt 
of a ſiege. Seeift's Mie mics. 


Rx c L. n. ſ. ſ from the verb.] Revocation ; 


act or power of calling back. 
Other decrees 
Againſt thee are gone forth, without rec]. Mil. 
is done, and fince *ris done, tis paſt rech; 
And fince tis paſt r-cal, muſt be forgotten. Ur yd. 

To RECA'NT..- . . | recan!oy Latin. | To re- 
track; to recall; to contradict what one has once 
ſaid or done. 

He Tail Jo this, or clie I do cant 
The pardon that I late pronounced. Shak: Hare. 

HowYoon would cafe t 
Vous made in pain fas violent and void? Milton, 

Ty RIEC ANT. v. n. To revoke a poſition 3 to 
unfay what haas been ſaid. 

If it be thought, that the praiſe of a traaſl:;- 
tion confilts in adding new beauties, I ſhall be 
willing to recant, Hyd u. 

That the legiflature ſhould have power to change 
the ſuccetion, whenever the neceilities of the 
kingdom require, is fo uſeful towards preſerving 
our religion and liberty, that I know not how to 
Cut. Swift, 

RecaxTaTION, . .. [from recam.] Re- 
traction; declaration contradictory to a former 
declaration. 

She could not ſee means to join this recantation 
tothe former vow. Sidney. 

The poor man was impriſoned for this diſcove- 

„and forced to make a publick recantution. .d. 

Rca v TTR. . /. {from recon. }- One who 
recants. 

The publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the rec:nter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon. S 

To RECAPUTULATE. v. 4. | recapituler, Fr. 
re and capitul m, Lat.] To repeat again the ſum 
of a former diſcourie. | 

Hylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly recapr/n- 
lates your mild reafonings. More's Divine Dial. 

I have been forced to recoprivlate theſe things, 
becauſe mankind is not more liable to decent, than 
it is willing to continue in a pleaſing error. 74. 

Rrcarirula/rion. n. f. | from recapitulate.] 
Diſtinct repetition of the principal points. 

He maketh a recapitutation of the chriſtian 
churches ; among the reſt he addeth the iſle of 
Eden by name. Raleigh, 

Inſtead of raiſing any particular uſes from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brief 
recupitulutian of the Whole. South, 

RrEcarrTULATORY. adj. | from recapitulate. | 
Repeating again. 

Recoputulutory exerciſes. > Garretſon. 

ToREca'kky. v. a. [re and carry. ] Ty carry 
back, 

When the Turks beſieged Malta or Rhodes, 
pigeons carried and recarii-d letters. Walton's Avg. 

To Rrecr'nr. v. u. [recedb, Lat.) 

1. To fall back; to retreat. 

A deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chidiag, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, rccedivs from th' inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 

Ye doubts and fears ! 
Scatter'd by winds, receds, and wild in foreſts rove. 
Prov. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to reds from the centre, and every 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not viojently reſtrained by contiguous matter. 

Leneliy. 
2. To deſiſt; to relax any claim. 
I can be content to rode much from my own 
intereſts and perſonal rights. Nine Charl's, 
They hoped that their general atſembly would 
be perſuaded to depart from ſome of their de- 
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mands; but that, for the preſent, they had not 
authority to r-cede from any one propoſition Clar, 
Rectier. ». . [reception Lat.] 
1. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou did'ſt deny the gold's reccipt, 
And told me of a miſtreſs, K. Corr, of Error, 
It muſt be done upon the rec-tpr of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be overheated. Hſ-m. 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 
muſt not be expreſſed like the ecſtacy of a harle- 
quin, on the net of a letter from his miſtreſs, 
Dryden, 


2. The place of receiving. 
Jeſus ſaw Matthew fitting at the receipe of cuſ- 
tom. Matt. 

3. [ Rrerpte, Fr.] A note given, by which mo- 
ney is acknowledged to have been received. 

4. Reception; admiſſion. 

It is ot things heavenly an univerſal declaration, 
working in them, whoſe hearts God infpireth wit! 
the due conſideration thereof, an habit or difpo- 
ſition of mind, whereby they are made fit veſſels, 
both for the rec-/pt and delivery of hat ſoever ſpi- 
ritual perfection. Hooker, 

5. Reception; welcome. 

"The ſame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth 
might have had a better grace, and perchance have 
found a gentler receipt, ; Sidacy. 

ove requite | 
And all th' immortal Gods, with that delight 
Thou moſt defir'ſt, thy kind recite of me; 
Of friend, to humaae hoſpitality. Chapman, 

6. [From recipe. ] Preſcription of ingredients 
for any compoſition. 

On's bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 


Of his old experience th only darling. Shateſp, 
I'il teach him a recerpt to make a 
Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak. Coley, 


That Medea could make old men young again, 
was nothing elſe, but that, from Knowledge of 
implies, ſhe had a rece;pt to make white hair black, 

Brown's Vile Errors. 

Wiſe leeches will not vain rer-/pt; obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humonrs 
crude, Dry deu. 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 

Write dull rec:ipe; how poems may be made. 

| Pope. 

Scribonins found the receipt in a letter wrote to 
Tiberius, and was never able to procure the - 
ccipt during the emperor's life. Arbuthnit on Coins, 

RxC ETV ABLE. adj. [riceivalle, Fr. from re- 
cei d.] Capable of being received. Diet. 

To RECYIVE. v. a. [recevoir, Fr. recipio, Lat.] 

1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 

Tf by this crime he owes the law his life, 

Why, let the war receive t in valiant gore. Shake/, 

A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himſelf a kingdom, and return, Luke. 

2. To take or obtain from another, whether 
good .or evil. 

Though I ſhould rertive a thouſand ſhekels of 
ſilver in mine hand, yet would 1 not put forth 
mine hand agaiaſt the King's ſon. 2 . xviii. fz. 

What? ſhall we rece/ve good at the hands of 
God, and ſh.!l we not receive evil? Joh, ii. 40, 

To them baſt thou pour:d a drink-off ring ? 
ſhould I r-cotve comfort in theſe ? If. vii. 6. 

He that dveth wrong, ſhall recczve for the 
wrong done; and there is no reſpect of perfons, 

ol. Ns 25. 

Put all in writing that thou giveſt out, and ve- 
cc in. Ecclu/. Xlii. 7 

They lived withthe friendſhip and cquality of 
brethren ; r-ceived no laws from one another, but 
lived ſeparately. Lockes 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Drau general concluſions from every particular 
they meet with : theſe make !ittle true benefit 
of hiftoty : ny, bein of forward and active ſpi- 
Frits, „ ib mere ham. by it. Idar. 
The idea of folidity we recave by our touch, 

f ke. 

The ſame inabillty will every one find, who 
ſhall go abc ut to faſhion in his underſtanding any 
fmple 
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_fmple idea, not received in by his ſenſes or by re- 
flection- Locke. 
To conceive the idea we recarve from ſenſation, 
conſider them, in reference to the different ways, 
whereby they make their approaches to our minds. 
Locke. 

4. To embrace intellectually, 

We have ſet it down as a law, to examine 
things to the bottom, and not to recezye upon ra- 
uit, or reject upon improbabilities. Bac, Net. 1. 

In an equal indifferency for atl truth ; I mean 
the receiving. it, in the love of it, as truth; and in 
the examination of our principles, and nor r-c2rw eng 
any for ſuch, till we art fully convinced of thei: 
certainty, conũſts the freedom of the underſtand- 
ing. Locke. 

s. To allow. 

Long gcc cuſtom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was oo excute to jultity their act; 
unleſs, in the ſcripture, they could ſhew fome law, 
that did licence them thus to break a recrved cute 
tom. Hom r. 

Will it not be record, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe flcepy 
two, 
And us'd their very daggers; that they have 
don't ; 
bo dares receive it other? SN ο. Mach-th. 

Leſt any ſhould think that any thing in this 
number eight creates the diapaſon ; this compu- 
tation of ei glu is rather a thing rec ved, than any 
true computation. ac. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jeruſ:lem, they were receir- 
ed of the church. An, XV. 4. 

Tiou Malt guide me with thy counſel, and af- 
terward »:c-i97 meto glory. 4. iu, Ixxiii. 24. 

Let her ba ſhut o from the camp ſeven days, 
and after that rceeined in ag in. Numb. xii. 14. 

Free converſe with perſous of different fects will 
enlarge our charity towards others, and incline us 
to receive them into 411 the degrees of unity and af- 
ſection, which the word of God requires. Hats. 

7. To take as i: to a veſſel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud recarved him out 
of their fight. Als, i. 9. 

8. To take into a place or ſtate, 

After the Lord had ſpoken, he was received up 
into heaven, and ſat on the right hand of God. 

Mart, xvi. 19. 

o. To conceive in the mind; to take inte llec- 
tually. 

To one of your receiving, 

Enough is ſhewn. 

10. To entertain as a gueſt. 

Abundance fit to honour, and receve 

Our heay'nly ſtranger. Milton. 

Recri'vepxtss. 2. ſ. [ from reccived.] General 
allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the receivechiſi of 
the propuſed opinion, think it rather worth to be 
examined, than acquieſced in. Boyle. 

Recer'ver, . ſ. ſreceniu, Fr. from receive. | 

I. One to whom any thing is commanicated by 
another. 

All the learnings that his time could make him 
receiver Of, he touk as we do air. Sat fp. Cy IA. 

She from whoſe influence all impreition came, 
But by receivers impotencies lame. Donn, 

What was ſo mercifully deſigned, might have 
been i.nproved by the humble and Ciligent receit- 25 
unto their greateſt advantages. Hamm nd. 

2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 

In all works of liberality, ſomething more is to 
be conſidered, befides the nccahion of the givers : 
and tht is the occaſion of the receivers. Spratt, 
Gratitude is a virtue, diſpoſag the mind to an 
inward tenſe, and an outward acknowledgement 
of a benefit received, together with a readine's to 
return the: ſame; as the occalions of the doer ſhal! 
require, and the abilities of the ra: iwer extend to. 

South, 

If ons third of the money in trade were locke:! 
up, landholders muſt receive one-third lets tor 
their goods ; a leſs quantity of money by one-third 
being to be diſtributed amongtt an equal number 
Ave. Lecke. 


Ky bake ſpeare. 
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Wond's halfpence vi be offered for fix 2 pen» 
ny, and the neceſſary rcceivers will be loſers of two 
thirds in their pay. Sr. t. 

3- An officer appoiated to receive publick mo- 
ney. 

Ibero is a receiver, who alone handleth the mo- 
mes. Bacon, 

4. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 

The fignification and ſenſe of the facrament 
difpoſe the fpirit of the receiver to admit the grace 
ot the ſpirit of God there conſigned. Taybr, 
S. One who co-operntes with a robber, by tak- 
ing the goods which be ſteals, 

Ils is a great cauſe of the maintenance of 
thieves, Knowing their , always ready; for 
were there no reccver;, there would be no thieves. 

Sęenſer't State of Ir. land. 

6. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted from 
tie fill, 

Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd with Kill, 
Another courſe to diſtunt parts begin. F{.uckrore. 
Alkaline ſpirits run in veins down the ſides of 

the recaver in diftillutions, which will not take 
tire. 

7. The veſſel of the air pump, out of which 
the ar is drawn, and which theretore receives any 
body on which experiments are tried. 

The air that in exhautted rco:n 15, of air pumps 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elaſticity 
and denſity or rarefaction, as that we refpire in. 

Buitley. 

T RECELERRATEs v. & Ce and che.] To 
celebrate anew. 

French air and Engliſh verſe here wedded lie: 
\Vho did this Knot compoſe, 

Again hath brought the lily to the roſe; 
And with their chained dance, 
Recels! rates the joyful match. Ben Jon ſon. 

RucEXNCx. 4. f. | recens, Lat.] Newneſs; new 
ſtate. 

A ſchirrhus in its ecency, whilſt it is in its aug- 
ment, requireth milder applicatious than the con- 
firmed one. Wif man, 

Rice'x510vu. #./. [recrnſio, Lat.] Enumerati- 
on: review. 

In this ee of monthly flowers, it is to be 
underſtood from its firſt appearing to its final wi- 
thering. Evelyn. 

RECENT. adj. recent, Latin.) 

1. New ; not of long exiſtence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thoſe parts, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly ſea, and that 
a conſiderable portion of that conntry was recent, 
and formed out of the mud diſcharged into the 
neighbouring ſea by the Nile. Wredward, 

2. Late; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perſons, where- 
of the memory rem2.neth, either ancient or rent, 
there is not one that hath beea tranſported to the 
mad degree of love. Boon. 

3. Freſh ; not long diſmiſſed, releaſed or part- 
ed from. 
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Ulyſſes moves, 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ouze his manly grace deforms, Ie. 

R:/cexxTLY. adv. [(from recent. ] Newly ; 
freſhly, 

Thoſe tubes, which are moſt recertiy made of 
Auids, are moſt flexible and moſt eafily lengthen- 
ed, Artuthnot, 

RE'CENTNESS. . /. [from recext.] Newneſs; 
freſhneſs, 

This inference of the ret of mankind from 
the rec tne; of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, 
ſeems too weak to bear up this ſuppoſition of the 
novitas human generis. ali. 

Rzcr/>ractes. |. Trecetaculum, Lat.] A vet 
ſet or place into which any thing is received. 
This had formerly the accent on the firſt iyIl-ble. 

When the ſharpnefs of death was overcome, he 
then opened heaten as weil to delie ing Gentiles 
s ſews: heaven till then was no receptacle to he 
fouls of eicher. Fucker. 

The county of Tipperary, the only county pa- 
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joy, peace and delight. 
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made a reep to rob the ret of the counties 
about it. Spnſer's State of Hel. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where for theſe many — the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are packt. Shut „ 
Ihe eye of the foul, or r:e-pt:ck of ſipience- 
and divine knowledge, Roleigh's Hiſtury of the i u. 

Let paradiſe a reeeptcols prove 

To ſpirits foul, and all my trees their prev. 

titan, 

Their intelligence, put in at the top of xhe horn, 
ſhall convey it into a lute 1ec-ptucle at the bottom. 

: Addon. 

Theſe are conveniencies to private perſons; in- 
ſteal of being receptacles for the truly poor, they 
tempt men to pretend poverty, in order to ſhare: 
the advantages. | Alterbary,s 

Though the ſapply from this great rece/#.cl/e be- 
low be continual and alike to all the globe; yet 
when it arrives near the ſurface, where the heat 
is not ſo uniform, it is ſubject to viciſſitudes. 

H wd:ard. 

RrceyTinBYLITY. a. . [receprusy Lat.] Folli- 
bility of receiving. 

The peripatetick matter is a pure unaQuated 
power; aud this conceited vacuum a mere rcepti- 
billey. (ii. 

RE/CEKTTAAV. n. .. [receptus, Lat.] Thiug re- 
ceived. Not in uſe. 

They, which behold the preſent ſtate of things, 
cannot conderan our ſober enquiries in the doubt- 
ful appertenancies of arts and recen ies of philoſo- 
phy. : race 2. 

Rrct'y rox. . 1 [ receptas, Lat.] 

1. The act of receiving. 

Both ſerve completely for the reception and com- 
manication of learned knowledge. Holder, 

In this animal are found parts official nato nu- 
triton, which were its aliment the empty reception 


of air, provitions had been ſuperfluous. BHrowns 
2. The ſtate of being received, 
Cauſes, according ſtill 
To the receptias of their matter, act; 
Nut to th' extent of their ow n ſphere. Milton, 


z. Admitſion of any thing communicated. 

In fome animals, the avenues, provided by na- 
ture for the reception of ſenſations, are few, and 
the perception, they are received with, obſcure 
and dull. Locke 

4. Readmiſſion. 

All hope is loft 

Of my reception into grace. 

5. The act of containing. | 

I cannot furvey this world of fluid matter, 


Alilton's Par. Loft. 


without thinking on tie hand that firſt poured it 
6. Treatment at firſt coming; welcome ; enter- 
being farther preſcribed by Gud, have found ſodiſ- 
ceſsful. Hinmuond s Fundam: “. 
Thier to com?. 
doctrines of their countries, have fallen into as ex- 
L. Recovery. Nat in uſe. 
Recwerive. od}. C, Lat.] Having the 
of that infinite good, ſna as it is receive, de 
To advance the piritual concerns af ail hat 
endeavour. tells 


out, and made a proper channel tor its /c f! 
ta inment. 
CUUraging a ree(ptity that nuthing bit the violence 
Pretending to coi: fult 
Miltonds 
7. Opinion generally admitt<-!. 
travagant opinions, as even cCO:Nmon recep/ion Toun- 
He was right glad of the French. king's reception 
quality of admitting what is communicated. 
alſo perfected with thoſe fapernaturat pailicas: of 
coult in any kind become receptive of the good be” 
The preacaded-firfs matter is capable of all 


Iuting in Icland, is by abuſe of ſorne-bad nee] 


At tiſons. 

This ſucceſſion of ſo many powerful methods 
of Rorming or battery can pretend to prove fuce 

About the great ion of their xing, 

Piiiloſfor hers, who have quitted rhe popular” 
tenanced. Locke. 
of thoſe towns from Mi lian. #2cm's Ha II. 

The ſoul being, as it is ative, pecfected by love 

Hot. 
meant dem, war lis unlimited deſignment 2nd” 
forvas, - 
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bodies. 
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forms, and the imaginary ſpace is rec fte of all 
Glarwill:. 

REece'eToRY. adj. {recpins, Lat.] Generally or 
popularly adinitted. 

Althougli therein be contained many excellent 
things, ad verified upot; his own experience, yet 
are there may alfo 1.cpiyy, and will not engure 
the teſt. B. un. 

Rtce'ss. . 5 ref , Latin. 

1. Retiremeiit; retreat; withdrawing ; 
Hon. 

What tumults could not do, an army muſt; my 


r hath given them contidence that I may be 


Congoeted, A ing Charts, 

Fair I hames ſhe havyts, and ev'ry ncight 169, 

grove, 
Sacred to ſoft ec and gentle love. 

2. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not how; 
we live in it in a ſelf-neſcience, and go hence 
again, and are as ignorant of our * G/mville, 

3. Place of retirement; place of tecrecy ; pri- 
vate abude. | 
Thus happy place, our {weet . 
Receſs, and only conſolation left. Aſiltin. 
The deep receſſes of the grove he gain d. Dry. 

I wiſh that a crowd of bad writers do not ruſh 

into the quiet of our v Drydn's Don Sebaſt, 
4. [ Nec. æ, Fr.] Perhaps an abſtract of the pro- 
ccedings of an imperial diet. 

In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a 
florin taxed and allowed them for every ſubſtan- 


Ya 
5. Departure into privacy. : 
Ine great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, 
In cloſe rec, and ſecret conclave fat. Aſt ». 


Poi. 


In the :+c-/s of the jury, they are to conſide! 


their evidence. Hal. 
6. Rer uſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 
On both fides they made rather a kind of rec: 5 

tim a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a 

trace. Bacon. 
I conceived this parliament would find work, 


with cunyenieut , for the firſt three years. 


King Charles. 

7. Removal to diſtance. 

Whatfoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe rec-/s 
er vicunty defineth the quarters of the year, thoſe 
of our ſeaſons were actually exiſtent. Brown, 
- 8, Privacy; ſecrecy of abode. 

Good verſe, r-ce/5 and ſolitude requires; 

And caſe from cares, and undiſturb's deſires. Dr. 

9. Secret part. 

In their myſteries, and moſt ſecret r-c-/-r, and 
adyta of their religion, their heathen prieſts be- 
trayed and led their votaries into all the moſt hor- 
rid unnatural ſins. Hammond. 

Every ſcholar ſhould acquaint himſelf with a 
ſaperficial ſcheme of all the ſciences, yet there is 
no neceflitv for every man of learning to enter in- 
to their ifficulties and deep receſſes. IWatrs. 

Recz'ss10N. n. ſ. TCreceſſo, Lat.] The act of 
retreating. > \ 

Te Rtcha/xcr. 2. & \richanger, Fr. re and 
change.] Jo change again. 

Lune endued with foreſight, work with faci— 
litv : others are perpetually changing and u 
their work. 

To RECHARGE. v. a. { rec larger, Fr. 1e and 
eb wp] DS Dryder. 

1. Jo accuſe in return. 


The fault that we nud with them, is, that they 


overmuch  abridge the church of her power in 


theie things: whereupon they rechorge us, as if 


in theſe things we gave the chuich a liberty, which 
Hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 

2. To'attack anew. 

"They charge, 1-charg-, and all along the ſea 

key drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. 

| D, yden. 

RTCur T. u. . Among hunters, a leſſon which 
the huntſman winds on the horn, when the hounds 
have loſt their game, to call them back from pur- 
ſuing a countericent. Baiky. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but 
that I will lave 4 1:4 winded in my forehead, 


ſeceſ- 


REC 


or hang my bugle in an inviſible baldrick, all Wo- 
men ſhall pardoa me, Shak: ſpeare. 

REciviva'riON. nf. [recidivus, Lat.] Back- 
fliding ; falling again. 

Our renewed obedience is ſtill moſt indiſpenſa- 
bly required, though mixed with much of weak- 
nels, frailties, re-:d/2/211925, to make us capable of 
pardon. Haummond's Pract. Cat. 

Rxorbi'vovs. adj. [recidivas, Lat.] Subject to 
fall again. 

Re'cive. . /, Leibe, Lat. the term uſed by 
phyſicians, when they direct ingredients. ] A me- 
dical preſcription. 

I ſhould enn you travel; for abſence doth 
m2 kind remove the cauſe, and anſwers the phy- 
ficians ſirtt cp, vomiting and purging ; but this 
wou'd be too hat th. Suckling. 

Ti,” apothecary train is wholly blind, 
From files a random ri they take, 

And many deaths of oe preſcription make. Dryd. 

REci'elENT. . ſ. | recipiens, Lat.] 

1. The receiver; that to which any thing is com- 


nunicated. 


Though the images, or whatever elſe is the cauſe 
of ſenſe, may be alike as from the object, yet may 
the reprefentations be varied according to the na- 
tvre of the recpront. Glanville, 

2. The vellel into which ſpirits are driven by 


He fill. 


The form of ſound words, diſſolved by chymi- 
cal preparation, ceaies to be nutritive; and after 
all the labours of the alembeck, leaves in the rect- 
p:ent a fretting corroſtye. Decay of Piety. 

RECUPROCAL. adj. [reciprocus, Latin; reci- 
proguey Fr.] | 

1. Acting in viciſſitude ; alternate. 

Corruption is r-cprocal to generation; and they 
two are as nature's two boundaries, and guides to 
life and death, Bacon. 

What if that light, 
To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, 
Enlight'ning her by day, as ſhe by night, 
This earth? reciprocal, iſ land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants. 

2. Mmtual; done by each to each. 

Where there's no hope of a reciprocal aid, there 
can be no reaſon for the mutual obligation. 

. L' Eftrange. 

In reciprocel duties, the failure on one fide juſ- 
tifies not a failure on the other. Clariſſa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Theſe two rules will render a definition recipro- 
-al with the thing defined; which, in the ſchools, 
!1gnifies, that the definition may be ufed in the 
place of the thing defined. atts. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, 
in four numbers, the fourth number is ſo much 
leſſer than the ſecond, as the third is greater than 
the firſt, and vice verſa, Harris. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk 
and activity of aliment and medicines are in reci- 
þrocal proportion, the effect will be the ſame. 

Arbuthnit on Alments. 

REcryROcAlLY. ad. ¶ from reciprocal. ] Mu- 

tually, wterchangeablvy. 
His mind and place 
Iufecting one another r--/procally. Shak, Hen, VIII. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the ſha- 
dows which bound the ſight, which cauſe it to re- 
poſe for ſome ſpace of time; and r-cipracally the 
ſhadows may be made ſenſible by enlightening your 
ground. ryden. 

If the diſtance be about the hundredth part of 
an inch, the water will riſe to the heighth of about 
an inch ; and if the diſtance be greater or leſs in 
any proportion, the height will be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the diſtance very nearly : for the at- 
trative force of the glaſſes is the ſame, whether 
the diſtance between them be greater or leſs; and 
the weight of the water drawn up is the ſame, 
if the height of it be recciprocally proportional to 
the height of the glaſſes. Newton's Opticks. 

Thoſe two particles do reci/procally atfect each 
other with the ſame force and vigour, as they 
would do at the ſame diſtance in any other ſitua- 


Alilion. 


tion, Bentley. 
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Rrebekeeaterss. nf. [ſrom reciprocol.] Mu- 
tual return; alternateneſs. 

The reciprocalneſ of the injury ought to allay the 
diſpleaſure at it. Decay of Pr-ty. 

To RC“ AAT E. v. u. Creciprocus, Lat. reci- 
proguer, Fr.] To act interchangeably; to alter- 
nate. ; 

One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air. Dryd a. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adhefive, and the ſweat of death. S-2v-/. 

RCI AOA “TIR. #. ſ. | reciprocatin, from - 
Pe gcuν, Lat.] Alternation ; action interchanged. 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch 
reciprocetion of rare faction, condenſation, and ſe- 
paration, Bacon, 

That Ariſtotle drowned himſelf in Euripus, 4. 
deſpairing to reſolve the cauſe of its reciprocatio 
or ebb and flow ſeyen times a day, is generally 
believed. Brown, 

Where the bottom of the ſea is owſe or ſand, 
it is by the motion of the waters, ſo far as the e- 
ciprocation of the ſea extends to the bottom, brought 
to a levei. Ra) 

The ſyſtole reſembles the forcible bending of a 
ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its 
natural fite : what is the principal efficient of tai; 
rec iprocat ion. Ray. 

Rxci's tox. n. ſ. [reciſus, Latin.] The act of 
cutting aft. 

Rec1'TAL. 1. ſ. [ from recitc.] 

1. Repetition ; rehearſal. 

The laſt are repetitions and recitad of the fit ſt. 

Denham, 

2. Narration. 

This often ſets him on empty boaſts, and betrays 
him into vain fantaſtick recital; of his own perfor- 
mances. Addi ou, 

3. Enumeration. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhyme, 
Is mighty hard. Prior. 

RITA TIOx. 3. . [from recite.] Repetition ; 
rehearſal. 

If menaces of ſcripture fall upon men's per- 
ſons ; if they are but the recitation; and deſcriptions 
of God's decreed wrath, and thoſe decrees and 
that wrath have no reſpect to the actual fins of 
men ; why ſhould terrors reſtrain me from fin, 
when preſent advantage invites me to it? Hamm. 

He uſed philoſophical arguments and recitations. 
Temple, 

Rreci'rarive.) . J. [from reite.] A kind 

ReciTtaTi'vo.j of tuneful pronunciation, 
more muſical than common ſpeech, and leſs than 
ſong ; chaunt. 

He introduced the examples of moral virtne, 
writ in verſe, and performed in recitative muſick, 

Dryden. 

By ſinging peers upheld on either hand, 

Then thus in quaint recitativs ſpoke, Dunciad. 

To RECUITE. v. a. | recite, Lat. reiter, Fr.] To 
rehearſe j to repeat; to enumerate; to tell over, 

While Telephus's youthful charms, 

His roſy neck, and winding arms, 

With endleſs rapture you recite, 

And in the tender name delight. Adding 

The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe , 
And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light. Pope. 

If we will rae nine hours in ten, 

You loſe your patience. Pp Ei, of Horace, 

RecrTE. n./. [recit, Fr. from the verb.] Re- 
cital. Not in uſe. 

This added to all former yecites or obſervations 
of long-liv'd races, makes it eaſy to conclude, that 
health and long life are the bleflings of the poor 
as well as rich. Temple. 

RrciTE. „. . [from recite. ] One who recites. 

To RECK. v. »n, | necan, Saxon. ] 

1. To care; to heed; to mind; to rate at 
much; to be in care. Out of uſe. Kec+ is ſtill re- 
tained in Scotland: it has ef before the thing. 

Thou's but a lazy loorde, 

And ect much of thy ſwinke, 

That with fond terms and witleſs words, 

Sper: r. 


| To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. 
Good 
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| Good or bad, 
What do T rect, ſith that he dy'd entire, Spenſer. 
I r:4 as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you, Shake/. 
With that care loſt 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worſe, 
He ed not Milton. 
2. It Rtcks. v. inp rſonal. To care, 
Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I fexr the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unowaed ſiſter. Milton, 
ToRrck. v.a. To heed; to care for. 
This ſon of mine, not c danger, and neg- 
lecting the preſetit good way he was in of doing 
himſelf good, came hither to do this kind office to 


my unſpeakabl- grief. Si ine y. 
If 1 do loſe thee, 1 do loſe a thing, 
That none but fools would e. Shakeſpeare. 


Do not you as ungracious parſons do, 

Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n ; 
Yet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, 

That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, 

Recks not his own rede. Shak ſprare. 

Rx“ OK LTSss. od}. ¶ from t; neccelear, Sax. 
Careleſs; heedleſs; mindleſs; untouched. See 
RECK. This is written by D» ydin, retcbl:/5 in the 
article wc: recti is moſt etymological. 

It: made the king as as them diligent. Sidx. 

VI after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour 
Than for the love of r-c4/-/5 Silvia, Shakeſpeare. 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but 
as a drunken fleep; careleſs, reckleſs, and fearleſs 
of what's paſt, preſent or to come; inſenſible of 
mortality and deſperately mortal. Sh.teſpeare. 

Next this was drawn the vc. cities flame, 
When a ſtrange hell pour'd down from heaven 

there came. Cowley. 

Re'cxLESNESS. nj. [from vet. This word 
in the ſeventeenth article is erreneouſly written 
wrachedneſs.] Careleſſneſs; negligence. 

Over many good fortunes beganto breed a proud 
reckleſneſs in them. Sidney. 

To RECKON. v. a. {[neccan, Saxon; reckenen, 
Dutch. | 

1. To number; to count. 

The prieſt ſhall rect en unto him the money ac- 
cording to the years that remain, and it ſhall be 
abated, Lev. xxvii. 18. 

Numb'ring of his virtnes praiſe, 

Death loſt the reckoning of his days. Craſbar. 

When are queſtions belonging to all finite ex- 
iſtences by us »ec&oncd from ſome known parts of 
this ſenſible world, and from ſome certain epochs 
marked out by motions in it? Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidiſtant periods, would as 
well ſerve men to -ec&zx their years by, as the mo- 
tions of the ſun. h Lacks. 

I recioned above two hundred and fifty on the 
outſide of the church, though I only told three 
ſides of it. Addiſon. 

A multitude of cities are rech ned up by the geo- 
graphers, particularly by Ptolemy. 4 tatbrot. 

2. To eſteem; to account. 

Where we cannot be perſuaded that the will 
of God is, we ſhould ſo far reject the authority of 
men, as to reckon it nothing. Hooker, 

Varro's aviary is till ſo famous, that it is A- 
ened for one of theſe notables, which men of fo- 
reign nations record; W:tton. 

For him I reckon not in high eſtate; 

But thee, whoſe ſtrength, while virtue was her mate, 
Might have ſubdu'd the earth. AMiitor's Agoni/t.s. 

People, young and raw, and ſoft-natured, are 
apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 
recksn their own friendſhip a ſure price of another 
man's: but when experience ſhall have ſhewn 
them the hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs 
cf others, and the baſeneſs of all, they will fm 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only 
who made hearts, can unite them. Suurh's Sermons. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military 
government and revenues, and rector it among 
what ſhall be thought neceſſary for their barrier ? 
Swift's Miſcellantes. 
3. Ta aſſigu in an account. | 


REC 


| To him that worketh is the reward not reekened 


of grace, but of debt. 

To RE'CKoN. v. . 

1. To compute; to calculate. 

We may fairly rect, that this firſt age of apo- 
ſtles, with that ſecond generation of many who 
were their immediate converts, extended to the 
middle of the ſecond century. -'ddiſon. 

2. To ſtate an account; it has wi:h before the 
other party. 

Ve ſha!l not ſpend a large expence of time, 
Before we r hu with your ſeveral loves, 

And make us even with you, ' Shake/. 

3. To charge to account; with on. 

call poſterity 
Into the debt, and rect 02 her head. Per Jonſon. 

4. To pay a penalty: with for before the crime. 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they ſhall 
reckon for it one day. Sander jun” 5 Judgment. 

5. To call to puniſhment : it has 20175. 

God ſuffers the moſt grievous ſins of particular 
perſons to go unpuniſhed in this world, becauſe 
his juſtice will have another opportunity to meet 
and rechon with them. Tillotſon. 

6 [Compter ſur, Fr.] To lay ſtreſs or dependence 
upon. 

You recton upon loſing your friends Kindneſs, 
when you have ſufficiently convinced them, they 
can never hope for any of yours. Tarps Mijcell. 

REe'cxONER. 2. ſ. | from recbor.] One who com- 
putes ; one who calculates coft. 

R:ckoners without their hoſt muſt reckon twice. 

Camden. 


Romans, iv. 4 


Rr/cxoxiNnG. u. ſ. [from rec.] 
1. Computation; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 
Can'ſt thou their ve keep? the time com- 
pute? 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their fruit ? 
Sandys. 
3- Accounts of debtor and creditor. 
They that know how their own rect'ning goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. 
amel, 
It is with a man and his conſcience, as with one 
man and another; even reckoning makes laſting 
friends; and the way to make reckonings even, is 
to make them often. South, 
4- Money charged by an hoſt. 
His induſtry is up ſtairs and down ; his elo- 
quence the parcel of a reckoning. Shak, Henry IV. 
When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, it 
ſtrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in 
a little room. Shake. 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a 
reckoning. Addifon. 
5. Account taken. 
There was no ectuing made with them of the 
money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings. 
6. Eſteem ; account ; eſtimation. 
Beauty, though in as great excellency in your- 
ſelf as in any, yet vou make no further rerfovning 
of it, than of an outward fading benefit nature be- 
ſtowed. Sichucy. 
Were they all of at great account as the beſt a- 
mong them, with us notwithſtanding they ought 
not to be of ſuch ], that their opinion ſhould 
cauſe the laws of the church: to give place. Hooker. 
A Rr/6eKonimnc-200K. . /. | from reckoning and 
ook] A book in which money received and ex- 
penecd is ſet down, 

To RecLat'at. v. a, [reclamo, Latin. ] 

1. To reform; to correct. : 

He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous 
practices, but ſhewed ſharp judgment on them for 
enſample fake, that all the meaner ſort, which 
were mfeQed with that evil, might, by terror 
thereof, be recluimed and ſaved. Spenſer. 

This crrour whoſoever is able to recþ1im, he (hall 
ſave more in one ſummer, than Themiſon deſtroy- 
ed in any autumn. Brown's Hur Errors. 

Rec l im your wife from rolling up and down 
To all aſſizes. Dryden's Tuwrnal. 

'Tis the intention of providence, in all the va- 
rious expreſſions of his goodneſs, to rectum man- 


kind, and to engage their obedience, Rogers 's Serm. 


REC 
been found inefeftual, and rather confirm tir 


rec luim men from their errors. Sewife: 

2. | Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the tate de- 
fired, 

It was for him to haſten to let his people ſee: 
that he meant to govern by law, howfoever he 
came in by the ſword; and fit alſo to re d them, 
to know him for their king, whom they had fo 
lately talked of as an enemy. Baton, 

Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks rec} am. Dryden. 

Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coaſt ? 

Or is her tow'ring flight α u d, 
By ſeas from Icarus's dawnfal nam'd? 
Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advice. 

3- To recall; tn cry out againſt. 

The head-ſtrong horſes hurried Octavius, the 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deaf to bis 


Prior. 


reclaiming them. Dryden. 
Oh tyrant love 

Wiſdom and wit in vain rechum, 

And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. Poe. 


4. To tame. 
Upon his fiſt he bore a 

An eagle well reclurn'd. Dryd n's Knight” s Tule, 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, 
tygers, and bears reciarmed by good uſage ? LEH. 

RECLA'iMAN T. u. . (from reclaim.} Contra- 
dicter. f 

In the year 325, as is well Known, the Arian 
doctrines were proſcribed, and anathematized in 
the famous council of Nice, confittins of 318 bi- 
ſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, ex- 
cepting a few rec/at nants. Watwland. 

To RecLt'xE. v. 4. [r:clins, Lat. recliner, Fr. 


| To lean back; to lean ſidewiſe. 


The mother 

Reclin'd her dying head upon his breaſt. Dryden. 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm recht d, 

The purling ſtreams that through the meadow 

ſtray d, 

In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addiſon; 
ToRecLtrmne.wuv,n. To reſt; to repoſe; to lean. 
RecLiNEe. adj. [reclinis, Lat.] In a leaning 


poſture. 
They fat recline 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſk'd with flow'rs.. 
Milton. 
To Reto! g. v. a. [re and claſc.] To cloſe again. 
The filver ring the pull'd the door recles'd; 
The bolt, obedicat to the ſilken cord, 

To the ftrong (taple's iumoſt depth reftor'd 
Secur'd the valves. Pope's Odyſſeye 
To RkxcLv'ns. v. @. [recludo, Lat.] To open. 

The ingredients abſorb the inteſtinal ſuperflui-- 
ties, reclude oppilations, and mundify the blood. 
Harvey. 
Recrv'ss. adj. Ic, Fr. rechifus, Lat.] Shut: 
up ; retired. 
This muſt be the inference of a mere contem-- 
plative ; 2-r2cL/ſe that converſes only with his own 


meditations. Decay of Pi. iy. 
The nymphs 


Meliſſan, ſicred and rc/uſe to Ceres, 

Pour ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 
I all the tive-long day 

Conſume in meditation deep, rechſe 

From human converſe. 

RecLvu'se. n./. A retired perſon. 

It ſeems you have not lived ſuch am obſtinate 
reclaſe from the diſputes and tranſactions of men. 

Hammonds 

REecoaovrAa'TION. 3. . [re and coapulation.] 
Second coagulation. 

This ſalt, diffolved in a convenient quantity ot 
water, does upon its re:92gulation d iſpoſe of the 
aqueous particles among its own ſaline ones, and 
ſoot into cry ſt ls: Boyles- 

Reco/©NiSA\CEs nm fe [ricoaniſonce, Fre] 

1. Acknowledgment of perſou or thing... 

2. Badge. 

Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians 
or not; if by external profeſſion they be chriſtians, . 
then are they of the viſible church of Chriit ; and 
chriſtians by external profetſion they are all, whoſe - 
mark of 


Philips. 


| The penal laws in being agazult papiſts haye | 


recog n/2ance bath in it thoſe things men- 
ene 


A * 
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tianed, yet although they be impious idofters and 
wicked hereticKs. Hookr 
She did gratiſy his amorous works 

VW:th that reg ance and pledge of love, 

Which 1 f. gave ler; an handkerchigf. Shaft, 

3. A bond of record teſti ify;ng the recoguiſor to 
owe unto the recogniſee a certiun ſum of money; 

and is acknouledęed in ſome court of record; and 
thoſe that re mere 7.79 , not ſealed hut 
enrolled : It -15 alio ulc d for the verdict of: the 
twelve: ö 

The Enelith should not mai ry with anv Irith, 
unlefs bound by 1:98 4/unce With ſurctics, to con- 
tinue loyal. Dar ics. 

To Rx cos E. v. a. CLrecigaoſco, Lat. 

1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any peiſon or thing. 

He brought ſeveral of them, even under their 
own hands, to v ze their ſer nſe of their un ine 
procedure uſed hy them unto him. 

The Britiſh ca mon formidably roars, 

While farting from his oc zy bed. 

Th' affe: ted ocean rears his reverend head, 

To view and rec his ancient lord. Dry der. 

Then firſt he rci,˖th' æthereal gueſt, 
Wonder and joy alternate fire hi, breaſt Pepe. 
Speak, vaiial, r2-przze thy ſov reign queen: 
alt t ou ne'er ſecu me? know'ſt thou not me 

ſeen * Harte. 

2. To review; tore- examine. 

However their c2ufes ſpeed in your tribunals, 
Chriſt will 7 ig them at a gregter. Sauth, 

Rrcocv:ske. »,/. He in whoſe favour the 
bond is d r aun. 

REcv'GNx150R, . ſ. He who gives the recogni- 
lance. 

ee ee n. ſ. [recognitio, Latin. ] 

- Review; renovation of knowledge. 

? the virtues of ſome being thought expedient to 
be anoually had in remembrance, brought in a 
fourth kind of public reading, whereby the lives 
of fr. {ants had, at the time of their yearly me- 
morals, ſolema vecguitien in the Church of God. 

Henk, 


Fill. 


2. Knowledge.confeſſed. 

Every ſpecizs of fancy hath three modes; 
nin of 2 thing as preſent ; memory of it, as paſt ; 
aud forchght of it, as to come. Grew's Ceſmo!. 

2 Acknowledgment ; memorial. 

The liraclites in Moſes' Days were redeemed 
out of Egypt; in memory and recoy-179n whereof 
they were commandcd to obſerve the weekly 
ſabharh. White. 

If the recogmticn or acknowledgment of a final 
concord, upon any writ of covenant finally, be ta- 
ken by juſtice of aſſize, and the yearly valve of 
thoſe lands be declared by athdavit made before 
the ſame juſtice ; then is the reco2mtinn and value 
ſigned with the hand-writing of that juſtice. Yar. 

To RICO“. v. u. [reculer, Fr.] 

To ruth back in con no quence of reſiſtance, 
winch cannot heovrercame by the force imprelled. 
. The very tlougit of my revenges that way 
Hat upon me; in himfellt ton mighty. SL. 
Revenge, at firtt though ſweet, 
Litter ere long, back on "indelf reels. 
Amazement ſeiz d 

All th' hoſt of heuv'n, back they re afraid 

At fuſt. Milten's Paradi'e Loft, 

Evil ON it! elf Ball! 5 ack recs: 10. "Mil: 0. 

Whom deep mines fur hidden knowledge tails, 
Like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, miſſes, or ah 

Denham. 


CIO 
Fei 2 


Milton. 


My hand's ſo ſoft, his heat ſo hard, 

The blow rccc:7;, and hurts rae while I ſtrike ! 
N Dyyd-n. 

Whyever violence may be offered to naturc, by 
endea;ouring to reaſon men into a contrary per- 
ban; nature will ftill recoil, and at laſt return 
to it ſolt. Tillliſon. 

2. To fall back. 

Ye both forwearied he; therefore a while 

I read you reſt, and to your bowers ecoil. Spenſ. 
Ten paces hure 

He back iz the tenth on bended knee, 

Me mul ſpear npttay'd, ö 95 Loſe. 


nen emp: mnnelled upon an ailize. (Comet. 


| 
j 
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3. To fail; to ſhrink. 

A good and victuous natore may v£coil, 

In an imperial charge. Shakeſpeare ; Macb th. 

RRC OL. n. ſ. | from the verb. [ A falling back 

ToREcoi's, vo, {re and wi} To coin over 
Qafguli. 

Among the Romans, to preſerve great events 
upon their coins, when any particular piece of 
money grew very ſcarce, it was often reco;ned by a 
ſuccced! aß emperor. gidaliſon. 

R roots ac k. u. J. [re and coinay: J The akt 
of coiuing anew, 

The: 


1 
* 
5 
coin ge pr: 


t gained upon the late ſtatute, by the „. 
groats and half groats, now tielve- 
pences and ſixpencgs. Bacon. 

To RECOLLE'CT. ». @. { recolleFusy Lat.) 

. To recover to memory. 
It did relieve my paition much; 
More than light aits and mol. fed terms 
Of theſe molt briſt and giddy paced times. Shak. 
Recnit #2 every day ng ngs teen, he.r: 1, or re: id, 
which peaks any addition to your unde iter ding. 
ut. 1 Lop 7 k. 
2. To recover reaſon or 3 
The Tyrian queen 

Admir'd his ſortungs, more admir'd the m.n ; 

Tinea ell: Fold ſto u. Drydn's A 

3. To gather what i; ſcattered; to gather Key 

Now that God hath raade his light radiate 11 his 
word, men may rec: Wee icattered divine 
beans, and kindling with em the topicks pro- 
per to warm our affections, « . holy zeal. Foyle. 

RzcoLis'crion. » from coll. .] Reco- 
covery "of notion; revival in the memor . 

Nee“ n is When an idea is ſought after by 
the mind, and with pain and endcavour found, 
and brought again in view. Lc. 

Finding the r. c0!{e#:92 of his thoughts diſturb his 
ſleep, he remitted the particular care of the com- 
poſition. Fell. 

Le: us take care that we ſleep not without ſuch 
a veel of the actions of the day as may repre- 
ſent any thing that is remarkable, as matter of ſor- 
row or thavkſgiving. Taylor. 

The 1. ſt image of that troubled heap, 
hen ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in fleep, 
hough patt the rec-/{:4ion of the thought, 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought. 

1 . . 

To Rrco'mFoRT, v. 4. [re and comfort. | 

1. To comfort or conſole again. 

What place 15 there left, we may hope our woes 


to recomfort F Jan. 5 
Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried the blown 
tides, 


As the recomforted through th' gates. Sho. Corio?, 
As one from ſad diſmay 

R-comfurted, and, after thoughts diſturh'd, 

Submuting to what ſcem'd remedileis. Aon. 

2. To give new ſtrength. 

In ftraw berries, it is uſual to help the ground 
with muck ; and likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes 
with muck put to the roots; but to water with 

muck water is not practifed, Bacen,| 

To REcomur'NCcr. v. a. | recommencer, Fr. re and 
cammence. | To begin anew. 

7 RECOMMEND v. a. [recommender, Fr. r. 
and commend 1 

1. To praiſe to another; to adyance by praiſe 
to the kindneſs of another. 

Mecenas recemmendled Virgil and Horace to Au- 
guſtus, whoſe praiſes helped to make him popular 
while alive, and after his death have made him 
precious to poſterity. Dryd.n, 

2. To make acceptable. 

A decent boldneſs ver meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recom nds. Pope. 

z. To commit with prayers. 


They had been r:commended to the grace of God. 
As, xiv. 

REcomMe'NDABLE. adj, [ recommendable, Fr. 

from recommend. ] Worthy of recommendation or 

praiſe, 

Though theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pre- 

tence to advantage, yet, upon the account of ho- 


nour, they are recommcndablc. Clan. Pref. to Scep. 


| reapproaching the edges of the two iriſes. 
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RrcomuexDA'TION, . , [recommend ation, Fr. 
from recomne 

1. The act of recommending. 

2. That which ſecures to one a Kind reception 
from another. 

Popliocola's doors were opened on the outſide, 
to ſave the people even the common civility of aſk- 
ng entrance; where misfortune was a powerful 

commend-115n 35 and where want itfelf was a 
pow erful medliator. Dryden. 

Rrecounetg YJATORY, adj. from recommend] 
Thit which commends to another, 

Verſes recommendatory they have commanded me 
to prefix before my book. Swift, 

REC OUAfH“NUEA. n. /. [from recommend. One 
who recommends. 

St. Chryſottom, as great a lover and recommendey 
of the ſolitary ſtate as he was, declares it to be 
no proper ſch-ol for thule who are to be leaders 
of Chriſt's flock. Atterbury, 

ToRrcownt'T. v. a. [e and ct.] To com- 
mit anew. 

When they had bailed the twelve biſhops, who 
were in the tower, the houſe of commons expoſtu- 

ted with them, and cauſed them to be recommitted, 
: Clarinden. 
To REconra'ct. v. a. [re and compact. ] To join 
anew. 
Repair 
And recompa my ſcatter'd body. Denre, 
ToRrcowyi s E. . a, [recompenſer, Fr. re and 


Imp: nſa, Lat. 1 


1. To repay ; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompenſe you. 

r Mac. x. 

Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by 
1 . his way upon his own head. 2 Chr. vi. 23. 

2. lo give in requital, 

Thou w aſt begot of them, and how canſt thou 
recompenſe them the things they have done for thee ! 

Fe-luf. viii. 28. 

Recompzyſe to no man evil for evil. Kom, xii. 

. To compentate ; to make up by ſomething 
equivalent, 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the 
hit toil »:mprſing the ſame with a profitable 
pletity Carew, 

So'yiman, willing them to be of good cheer, 
ſaid, that he would ein Mort time find occaſion for 
them torecors n/c that diſgrace, and again to ſhew 
their approved valour, Ai. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 
the complement thereot, rcrompn / the ſlowneſs 


of his maturation. Hal- „ Orig in of Mankind, 
4. To redeem ; to pay for. 
If the mau have no kinſman to recom: the 
treſpaſs unto, let it be recomperſed unto tic Lo: rd. 


Nu uns. v. 8. 
Rer'coMPENS&. u. f. Fr. from ths 
verb. 

1. Rewoerd; ſomething 
ledgment of merit. 

Thor'rt ſo far before, 

That ſwifteſt wing of recompenſe is flow 

To overtake thee Sh ſpe IFC. 

2. Equivalent; compenſation. 

Wife men thought the vaſt advantage from their 
learning and integrity an ample recompÞr;ſe for any 
inconvenience from their paſſion. Clarend u. 

Your mother's wrongs a »comperſe ſhall meet, 

I lay my ſceptre at her daughter's feet. Dryd-n, 

REcoMP!LEMENT. z. . [re and cwnpiloment.] 
New compilement. 

Although I had a purpoſe to make a particular 
digeſt or reccmpilement of the laws, I laid it aſide. 

Bac. 

To REcomPpo'sr, v. a. | recompoſer, Fr. re and 
£ empoſe. 

1. To ſettle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was fo tranſported, that he could not re- 
ceive anſwer from God, till by muſick he was r- 
com "id. 1 

2. To form or adjuſt anew. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can 
deſtroy or recompo/ſc at pleaſure, by ſevering or 

þ CY it, 
Recon. 


[ recompenſe, 


given a5 an acknew- 


R 
* 
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RrcoumPos!'TIox. . ſ. [re and compoſction.] 


Compoſition renewed. 

To RECONCILE. v. @. f reconcilicr, Fr. recen- 
eilio, Lat.] 

1. To make to like again. 

This noble pation, 

Child of integrity, hath frong my ſoul 

Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil d my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. Shake/peare. 

Submit to Czfar ; 

And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life. Addiſon. 

He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up with 
what eaſily offers itſe!f, has reaſon to fear he ſhall 
never reconcil- himſelf to the fatigue of turning 
things in his mind, to diſcover their more retired 
ſecrets. Locke 

2. To make to be liked again. 

Many wiſe men, who knew the treaſurer's ta- 
lent in removing prejudice, and reconciling himſelf 
to wavering affections, believed the loſs of the 
duke was unſeaſonable. Clarendon. 

. To make any thing conſiſtent. 

The great men among theancients underſtood how 
to reconcile manual labour with affairs of ſtate. Lec. 
Queſtions of right and wrong 
Which th ugh our conſciences have cid, 
My learning cannot anſwer. Soul bern. 
Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 

Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 

Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 

Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

4. To reſtore to favour. 

So thou ſhalt do for every one that erreth and k 
ſimple, ſo ſhall ye reconcile the houſe. Exekiel. 

Let him live before thee record. Milton. 

REcoxnc!LEABLE. adj. | reconciliable, Fr. from 
recon. ile. 5 

1. Capable of renewed kindneſs, 

2. Conſiſtent ; poſſible to be made conſiſtent. 

What we did was againſt the dictates of our 
own conſcience, and conſequently never makes that 
act reconcilcable with a regenerate eſtate, which 
otherwiſe would not be fo. Hammend. 

The different accounts of the number of ſhips 
are reconcileable, by ſuppoſing that ſome ſpoke of 
the men of war only, and others added the tranſ- 
ports. 

The bones, to be the moſt convenient, ought to 
have been as light, as was reconcilcable with ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength. Cheyne, 

Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our 
attendance upon the worſhip of God, and are not 
reconcileable with ſolemn aſſemblies. 

- eee ee n. ſ. [ from reconcile- 
8 ; poſſibility to be reconciled, 

The cylinder is a lifeleſs trunk, which hath no- 
thing of choice or will in it ; and therefore can- 
not be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the reconclcableneſs 
of fate with choice. Hammond. 

Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of ſcripture 
are fitted to ſeveral times, perſons and occurrences, 
we ſhall diſcover not only a reconcilcablen;ſs, but a 
friendſhip and perfect harmony betwixt texts, 
that here ſeem moſt at variance. Boyle. 

2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 

Recoxcr!LEMENT. n. /. HO reconcile.) 

1. Reconciliation 3 renewal of kindneſs ; favour 
reſtored. 

Injury went beyond all degree of Sages” 

Sidney. 

Creature ſo fair! his reconcilement ſeeking, F 

Whom ſhe had diſpleas'd. Milt. Par. Left. 

On one ſide great reſerve and very great reſent- 
ment on the other, have enflamed animoſities, ſo 
as to make all reconcil-ment in practicable. Swift. 

2. Friendſhip renewed. 

No cloud 

Of anger ſhall remain; but peace aſſur d 

And reconcil-ment, Mile. Par. Loft. 

Recoxc!LER. u. . [from reconcile.] 

1. One who renews friendſhip between others. 

He not only attained his purpoſe of uniting diſ- 


tant parties unto each other, but, contrary to the 


uſual fate of reconcilers, gained them to himſelf. Fell. 
2. One who diſcoyers the conſiſtence between 
propoſitions, 


Arbuthnot. 
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Part of the world know how to accommodate! 


St. James and St. Paul, better than ſome late recon- 
cil rn. Nerris. 

Reconciti 1s TION. n. . [reconciliatio, from re 
and concilio, Lat. reconciliation, Fr.] 

1. Renewal of friendſhip. 

2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppoſite ; 
ſolution of ſeeming contrarieties. 

Theſe diſtinctions of the fear of God give us a 
clear and eafy reconciliation of thoſe ſeeming incon- 
ſiſtencies of ſcripture, with reſpect to this affec- 
tion. Rogers. 

3- Atonement ; expiation. 

He might be a merciful and faithful high prieſt 
to make reconciliation for ſin. Heb. ti. 17. 

To REconve'NSE. v. a. [re and condenſe.}) To 
condenſe anew. 

Inthe heads of ſtills and necks of eolipiles, ſuch 
vapours quickly are by a very little cold recondenjed 
into water. Boyle. 

Reco'NDiTE. adj. [recoditas, Latin.] Secret; 
profound; abſtruſe. 

A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion 
ſeldom happens, but among men of more recondite 
ſtudies and deep learning. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

ToREconpu'cT. v. a. Cent, Fr. reconduc ius, 
Lat. e and conduc2,} To conduct again. 

Wander ſt thou within this lucid orb, 


And ftray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 


Amid'ſt this new creation want'ſt a guide, 

To recondut? thy ſteps ? Dryden's State of Innocence. 

To REcoxJor'N. v. 4. Cre and conjoin.] To join 
anew. 

Some liquors, although colourleſs themſelves, 
when elevated into exhalations, exhibit a conſpi- 
cuous colour, which they lofe again when recon- 
joined into a liquor. 

To REco/NQUER. v. a. [ reconquerir, Fr. re and 
conquer. | To conquer again. 

Chatterton undertook to reconguer Ogier. Davies. 

To REconve'NE. v. u. Ce and convene.] To aſ- 
ſemble ane w. 

A worſe accident fell out about the time of the 
two houſes reconvening, Which made a wonderful 
impreſſion. Clarendon. 

To REco'NSECRATE. v. a. [re and conſecrate.] 
To conſecrate anew. 

If a church ſhould be conſumed by fire, it ſhall, 
in ſuch a caſe, be reconſecrated, Ayliffe'; Parergon. 

To Reconve'y. v. a. [e and convey.] To con- 
vey again. 

As rivers loſt in ſeas, ſome ſecret vein 

Thence reconveys, there to be laſt again. Denham. 

To RECORD. v. a. [ recordor, Lat. recorder, Fr.] 


1. To regiſter any thing ſo that its memory may | agai 


not be loſt. 
I made him my book, where my ſoul recorded. 
The hiſtory of all my ſecret thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſhall record a gift 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe things that are recorded of him and his im- 
piety, are written in the chronicles. 1 fd. i. 42. 
I call heaven and earth to record this day againſt 
you, that I have ſet before you life and death. 
Deu. XXX. 20. 
They gave complex ideas names, that they 
might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe 
things they were daily converſant in. Locle. 
2. To celebrate; to cauſe to be remembered ſo- 
lemnly. 
So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. Milton. 
3. To recite; to repeat ; perhaps, to tune. Out 
of uſe. 
They long'd to ſee the day, to hear the lark 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleſt. 
* Fair fax, 
Re'coro. n. ſ. Crecord, Fr. from the verb. The 
accent of the noun is indifferently on either ſylla- 
ble; of the verb always on the laſt.] Reg'ſter ; 
authentick memorial. 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from age to age ? 
It cannot be 
The Volſcians dare break with us. 
We have record that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. Sha. 


Shak.ſpeare. 


| Boyle. 
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The king made a »ecord of theſe things, and 
Mardocheus wrote thereof. Efth, Xi. 4+ 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, 
The records of his covenant. Milken, 
Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, 
Who burn'd the temple where ſhe was ador'd. Ds. 
If he affirms ſuch a monarchy continued to tie 
flood, I would know what records he has it from. 
Locke. 


proof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well at- 
teſted will not be admitted as a preof in judica- 


ture. | &e. 
Thy elder book, great Janus! caſt 

Into the long records of, ages paſt ; 
Review the years in faireſt action dreſt. Prior. 
Recorna'T1oN. n. ſ. [recordatio, Lat.] Remem- 
brance. Not in uſe. 

I never ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſpout as high as heav'n 


Make a recor dation to my ſoul 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. Shale . 
A man of the primitive temper, when the 
church by lowlineſs did flouriſh in high examples, 
which I have inſerted as a due recordation of his vir- 
tues, having been much obliged to him for many 


I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 
A miniſterial notary ; for 'tis 
Not I, but j ou and fame that makes the verſe. Donne, 
2. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 
I aſk'd, what meant this wilful filehce ? 
His anſwer was, the people were not us'd 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder. Shak:ſp. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, 
five or ſix perſons are ſolliciting to ſucceed him. 
Swift, 
3- A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument. 4 
The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang an 
eclogue, while the other ſhepherds, pulling out 
recorders, which poſſeſt the place of pipes, accord- 
ed their muſick to the others voice. Sidney. 
In a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield 
one tone, which is a note lower than the tone of 
the firſt three. 2 Bacon, 
The figures of recorders, and flutes and Pipes are 
ſtraight ; but the recorder hath a leſs bore and a 
greater above and below. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To REco'uch. v. a. [re and couch.] To lie down 


n. 
Thou mak' the night to overvail the day ; 
Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food ; 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, 

Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Wotton. 
. N v. a. [ recouvrer, Fr. recuper oz 
in. 

1. To reſtore from fickneſs or diſorder. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet ; for 
he would recover him of his leproſy. > Bonn v. 3. 

The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 
And nature recover d of her fright. Dryden. 

2. To repair. 

Should we apply this precept only to thoſe who 
are concerned to recover time they have loſt, it 
would extend tothe whole race of mankind. Rogers. 
Even guod men have many failings and lapſes to 
lament and recover. | 71. 
3. To regain; to get again. 

Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to 
recover him, while he rather daily ſent us compa» 
nions of our deceit, than ever return'd in any found 
and faithful manner. Si 
Stay a while; and we'll debate, 

By what ſafe means the crown may be r:cover'd. Sh. 
The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach 
the goſpel to the poor, and recovering of fight to 


| 


the blind. Luke, iv. 18. 
Once in forty years cometh a that caſteth 
his eye upon the Kingdom of Naples, to recover it 
to the church. 4 on. 
Vor II. N“. 36. 38 Theſe 


Though the atteſted copy of a red be good 


For recordation to my noble huſband. Sul p . 


favours. Wiatton. 
Reco'xDeR. u. ſ. [from record. 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to regiſter any events. 
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Thefe Italiana, in deſpight of what envld be 
done, recovered Tiliaventum. Knz!les's liſt, of the T. 
I whoe'er while the happy garden ſung, 

Py one maus diſobedience loft, now ſing 

Reeve d Paoridiſe to all mankind, 

By one man's firm obedience. Milton. 
Any other perſon may join with him that is in- 
Jured, and ailiſt him in recovering from the offender 
ſo much as may make ſatisfaction. Locke. 

4. To releaſe. 

That they may recover themſelves out of the 
ſpare of the devil, who are taken captive by him. 

2 Jim. ii. 26. 

5- To attain; to reach; to come up to. Not in 
ule. 

The fereſt is not three leagues off; 

If we river that, we're ſure enough. Shakcſp. 

To Rx co . v. x. To grow well from à dit- 
eaſe, or anv evil. 

Adam, by tus from the cold ſudden damp 
Sven rory his ſcatter d ſpirits return'd. Milton, 

R7coveEraBLE,. adj. L ec], Fr. from 1e- 


[12 Fs , 
babe a 


t. Lot le to he reſtored from ſickneſs, 
2. PFotiible to be regained. 
& prov:gal's courſe, 
Is Lixe the ſuu's, but not liks his, receveralli, I fear. 
Shake; fe ure. 

They promiſed the good people eaſe in the mat- 
ter of protections, by which the debts from par- 
lament men and their followers were not eco ra- 
le. Clarendon. 

Rrco/vrny, . /. [from recover] | 

1. Reſtoration from ſickneſs. 

Your hopes are regular and reaſonable, though 
in temporal affairs; ſuch as are deliverance from 
enemics, and reccbey from ſickneſs. Taylor. 

The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a fign of r:covery 
after acute diſtempers. Arbutht on Aliment. 

2. Power or act of regaining. 

What ſhould move me to undertake the recover y 
of this, being not ignorant of the impoſlibility ? 

5 5 : Shak-ſpeat e. 

Theſe counties were tlie keys of Normandy: 
Fut wherefore weeps Warwick? 

For grief that they are paſt recovery. Shakeſp. 
Mario Sanuds lived about the fourteenth age, a 

man full of zevl for the »ccavery of the Holy Land. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The act of cutting off an entail. 
The ſpirit of wantonnets is ſure ſcared out of 
Lim; if the devil have him not in fee ſimple, with 
fine and r:icovery, | | Shakeſp. are, 

To RECOU'NT. # a. [Crecanter, Fr.] To relate 
ui detail; to tell diſtinctly., 

Rid him recaum the fore- recited practices. Sh, 
How I have thought of theſe times, 

I ſhall rec-rne hereafter. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 

Plato in Timæo produces an Egyptian prieſt, 
who r,) to Solon out of the holy books of 
Ervpt the Rory of the flood univerſal, which hap- 
pened long detore the Grecian inundation. Katcigh, 

The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, al- 
though rot with a fair intention: we ſpeak 
willingly, but ſeldom return to ſilence. Tay her. 

Say, from theſe glurious ſeeds what harveſt 

flows ; 

Reccunt our b'effings, and compare our woes. Dry 
Recor/nTMENT, 2. /. [from recount. ] Relati- 

on; recital. 

When from the firſt to laft, betwixt ns two, 
Tears our r-c:untnr had moſt finely bath'd ; 

As bow came into that defart place. Sheep. 
Rocou ren, for RecoveREy, or recured. SH,. 
Recov'ks E. 2. . | recurſts, Lat. recours, Fr.] 

1. Frequent paſſage. Obſolete. 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o'ergalled with recozr/e of tears. Sh. 

2. Return ; new attack. 

Prevents e ph fick, by purging noxious humours, 
and the cautes of diſeaſes, preventeth ſickneſs in 
the healthy, or the recourj- thereof in the valetudi- 
nary. Breton s Fais. Er. 

2. | Reccers, Fr.] Application as for help or pro- 
tefrion. This is the common uſe, 

1kas cicd this great peer, in 2 time of great e- 


ry 
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cſi unto him and dependance upon bim, the 
houſe and town full of ſervants and ſuitors. N vtton. 
The council of Trent commends the making re- 
caur fe, not only to the prayers of the ſaints, but to 
their aid and afſiſtance. Stilling fleet. 
Can any man .think, that this privilege was at 
firſt conferred upon the church of Rome, and that 
Chriſtians in all ages had conſtant recour/e to it for 
determining their differences: and yet that that 
very church ſhould now be at a loſs where to find 
it ? Tillit ſan. 
All other means have fail'd to wound her heart, 
Our laſt »-cow/c is therefore to our art. Aryden. 
4. Acceis, 


— 


The doors be lockt, 

That no man hath r:cow/- to her by night. Sha, 

Rrcou'rssEFUL, adj. [from rec.] Moving 
alternately. | 

In that recourſe Ful deep. 

RTIICCOMEAN T. 4j. Lrecs int, Fr.] 8 

1. Cowardly; meanſpirited; tubdued ; crying 
out for mercy; recanting out of fear. 

: Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou recreant Knight, and ſoon thytelf prepare 
To battle. | Spenſer. 
Doſt | 
Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for ſhame, 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant; SHA. 
The knight whom fate and happy chaace ſhall 
grace 

From out the bars to force his oppoſite, 

Or kill, or make him recrcaxt on the plain, 

The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Dry. 

2. Apoſtate ; falſe, 

Who for ſo many benefits receiv'd, 

Turn'd e to God, ingrate and falſe, 

And fo of all true good himſelf deſpoil'd. Milton, 

To RE'CREATE. v. a. [r:1, Latin; recreer, 
French. ] 

2. To refreſh after toil; to amuſe or divert in 
wearinefs. | 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your hcirs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad and r:cr-ate yourſelves. Sh. 
Neceſſity and the example of St. John, who e- 
created himſelf with ſporting with a tame par- 
tridge, teach us, that it is lawful to relax our bow, 
but not ſutfer it to be unſtrung. Taylor. 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, 
place before them colours mixt with blue and 
green, to recreate their eyes, White wearying and 
painmg the ſight more than any. Dryden, 
2. To delight; to gratify. 

Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their 
aromatick ſcent. More's Divine Dialogues. 
He walked abroad, which he did not ſo much 
to recreate himſelf, as to obey the preſcripts of his 
phyſician. Fill. 

z. To relieve ; to revive. 

Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open 
air, which inſpired freſh doth exceedingly recreate 
the lungs, heart, and vital ſpirits. Ha vey. 
ReEckra'TiION. nf. | from recreate, ] 

1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in ſor- 
row or diſtreſs. 

The chief recreation ſhe could find in her an- 
guiſh, was ſometime to viſit that place, where firſt 
(he was ſo happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. 
Sidney, 


D r ayton, 


I'll viſit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears, ſhed there, 
Shall be my recreation. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 

The great men among the antients, underſtood 
how to reconcile manual laboar with affairs of 
{tate ; and thought it no leſſening to their dignity 
to make the one the recreation to the other. Locke. 
| 2, Refreſhment ; amuſement ; diverſion. 
| You may have the recreation of ſurpriſing thoſe 


pronounce whatſoever they ſhall defire, without 
your ſeeming to guide them. Holder. 


Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to 


with admiration, who ſhall hear the deaf perſon | 
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maintain a conſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a con- 
tinual purſuit of ſports and recreations ; for all theſe 
things, as they refreſh a man when weary, ſo t 
weary him when refreſhed. Sout 

RT CMEATIVE. adj. [from recreate. ] Refreſh- 
ing; giving relief atter labour or pain; amuſing; 
diverting. f 

Let the muſick be recreativ:, and with ſome 
{trange changes. Bacon. 

Let not your gecreations be laviſh ſpenders of 
your time; but chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recre- 
«tive, and apt to refreſh you: but that no hand 
dwell upon them. Taylor. 


ladies, ſeem to promiſe ſuch eaſy and recreative ex- 
periments, which require but little time or —_ 
oy Cs 

Rr/cREATIVENESS, n. ſ. [from recreative. ] The 
quality of being recreative. 

RECREMENT. a. ſ. [ recrementum, Lat.] Droſs; 
ſpume ; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the ſuperflu- 
ous ſeroſities and other recremerts of the blood. Hoyle, 

RECREME'NTAL. adj, [from recrement. | 
+ cores; vi rolly. 

To RECRIMINATE. v. . Cecriminer, Fr. 5e 
and criminor, Lat.] To return one accuſation with 
another. 

It is not my buſineſs to recriminate, hoping ſuf- 
ficiently to clear myſelf in this matter. Sg. 
How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the ſtate, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden, 

ToREck!MINATE. v. a. To accuſe in return. 
Unuſual. 

Did not Joſeph lie under blaek infamy ? he 
ſcorned ſo much as to clear himſelf, or to recrime- 
nat: the ſtrumpet. | 
RrckimiNAriON. u. ſ. | rocrimination, Fr. from 
recriminate. ] Return of one accuſation with another. 
Publick defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough 
to provoke a return, which again begets a re- 
joinder, and ſo the quarrel is carried on with mu- 
tual recr iminatious. Gov. of Tongue, 
ReckiminAa'ToR. nf. [from recriminate.] He 
that returns one charge with another, 
RECRVDE'SCENT. adj, { recrad:ſcens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing painful or violent again. 

To REcrulT. v. a. ' recruter, Fr.] 

1, To repair any thing waſted by new ſupplies. 
He was longer in recruiting his fleſh than was 
uſual ; but by a milk diet he recovered it. ſemuu. 
Increaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking kind; 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hiver, 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Pry. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 

colour ; 9 
As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour. 

. Granville, 

This ſun is ſet, but ſee in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly lights recruit the day 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears 
Triumphant ſtill. Grani!le, 
Secing the variety of motion, which we find in 
the world is always decreaſing, there is a neceſſity 


[of conferving and recruiting it by active principles; 


ſuch as are the cauſe of gravity, by which planets 
and comets keep their motions in their orbs, and 
bodies acquire great motion in falling, Newton, 
2. To ſupply an army with nev/ men. 

He truſted the earl of Holland with the com- 
mand of that army, with which he was to be .- 
cruited and aſſiſted. / Clarendon, 
ToReckvut'r. v. . To raiſe new ſoldiers. 

The French have only Switzerland beſides their 
own country to recwit in; and we Know the dif- 
ficulties they meet with in getting thence a ſingle 


[regiment. Acddiſone 


Reckv!'T. . ſ. [from the verb. f 

1. Supply of any thing waſted ; Pepe has uſed it 

leſs properly for a ſubſtitute to ſomething wanting. 
Whatever nature. has in worth deny'd, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride. Pepe. 

The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit 

of the army found oppoſition. * Clarendon. 


2, New ſoldiers. 


þ The 


The acceſs of theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of 
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good ſenſe to their fame. 
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The ppw'rs of Troy 

With freſh recraizs their youthful chief ſuſtain : 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train, 

But a firm body of embattl'd men. Dryden. 

RECTA\'NGLE. = [ reftang ls, Fr. r:Gangalus, 

Lat.] A figure which has one angle or more of 


If all Athens ſhould decree, that in angle tri- 
angles the ſquare, which is made of the fie that 
ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares 
which are made of the ſides containing the right 
angle, geometricians would not receive ſatisfaction 
without demonſtration. » Brown's Fulg. Er. | 

The mathematician confiders the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a range, only as it is in idea 
in bis own mind. Locke. 

RrcTA'SGULAR. adj. | reftanrulaire, Fr. reffus 
and a»g/u;, Lat.] Right angled ; having angles of 
ninety degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary refangular 
form, if they ſhall be laid one by another in a level 
row between any ſupporters ſuſtaining the two 
ends, then all the pieces will neceffarily fink. 

Weatton's Architefure. 

RecTa/xvrartLy, adv. | from reftangular. | 
With nght angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ſtand reFangu- 
Lwiy ; but approaching northward toward the tro- 
pic, it will regard the ſtone obliquely. Brown. 

Re/cT1FIABLE. at. [from reif.] Capable to 
be ſet right. 

The natural heat of the parts being inſufficient 
for a perfect and thorough digeſtion, the errors of 
one concoction are not re ii a by another, Br own. 

RecTirica'Tion. n. ſ. | refijication, Fr. from 
reftify. 

1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to renew that revelation 
from time to time, and to rectify abuſes with ſuch 
authority for the renewal and re&ification, as was 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of what was re- 
vealed. Forbes. | 

2. In chymiſtry, refification is drawing any thing 
over again by diſtillation, to make i yet higher or 
tiner. Nuincy. 

At the firſt H ifcation of ſome ſpirit of ſalt in a 
retort, a ſingle pound afforded no leſs than fix 
ounces of phlegm. Boyle. 

To RE'CTIFY. v. a. [refifier, Fr. rectus and 
facing Lat. | 

1. To make right; to reform; to redreſs. 

That wherein unſounder times have done amiſs, 
the better ages enſuing muſt re&ify as they _ 


er. 
It ſhall be bootleſs 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to re#ify 
What is unſettled in the King. © Shakeſpeare. 
Where a long courſe of piety has purged the 
heart, and reified the will, knowledge will break 
in upon ſuch a ſou!, like the ſun ſhining in his full 
might. South, 
The ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend 
on, being willing to ſuppoſe that many particu- 
larities may be reid upon farther thoughts. 
Hus net. 
If thoſe men of parts, who have been employed 
vitiating the age, had endeavoured to re#:fy and 
amend it, they needed not have ſacrificed their 
: Addiſon. 
The falſe judgment he made of things are 
owned ; and the methods pointed out by which ae 
reed them. Atterbury. 
2. To exalt aud improve by repeated diſtillation. 
The ſkin hath been kept white and ſmooth for 
above fifteen years, by being included with rerfi.d 
ſpirit of wine in a cylindrical glaſs. Grew. 
REcCTILINEAR, adj. [revs and linea, Lat.] 
RrecTitixeouvs. } Conſiſting of right lines. 
There are only three eilig, and ordinate 
figures, which can ſerve to this purpoſe ; and in- 
ordinate or unlike ones muſt have been not only 
leſs elegant, but unequaL Ray. 
This image was oblong and not oval, but ter- 
minated with two re/ilnear and parallel ſides and 
two ſemicircular ends. Newton's Opticks. 
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The rays of light, whether they be very ſmall bo- 
dies projected, or only motion and furce propagated, 
are moved in right lines; and whenever a ray of 
light is by any obſtacle turned out of its . 
way, it will never return into the ſame rei /inrar 
way, unlefs perhaps by very great accident. Ne. 

Re'cTiTUDE, n. /. [r:&ituds, Fr. from retius, 
Latin. ] 

1. Straitneſs ; not curvity. 

2. Rightneſs ; uprightneſs; freedom from moral 
curvity or obliquity. 

Faith and repentance, together with the re7:tnd- 
of their preſent engagement would fully prepare 
them for a better life. King Charles. 

Calm the diſorders of thy mind, by reflecting on 
the wiſdom, equity and abſolute e,? of all his 
proceedings. Aticrbary. 

RE'CTOR. ». /. [re&zur, Fr. rector, Lat.] 

1. Ruler; lord; governour. 

God is the ſupreme ror of the world, and of 
all thoſe ſubordinate parts thereof. Hale. 

When a rec, of an univerſity of ſcholats is 
choſen by the corporation or univerſity, the clec- 
tion ought to be confirmed by the ſuperior of ſuch 
univerſity. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh. 

Re'cTor5H1P. n. ſ. [reftoraty Fr. from re@or. | 
The rank or office of rector. 

Had your bodies 
No heart among you ? or had your tongues to cry 
Againſt the r:5a-/Þip or judgment. Shakeſpeare. 

Re/cTory. u. /. | reforeric, Fr. from rector. 

A re#ory or parſonage is a ſpiritual living, com- 
poſed of land, tithe and other vblations of the peo- 
ple, ſeparate or dedicated to God in any congrega- 
tion for the ſervice of his church there, and for the 
maintenance of the governor or miniſter thereof, 
to whoſe charge the ſame is committed. S. 

Rc TIN. n. ſ. Crecubo, Lat.] The act of 
lying or leaning. 

Whereas our tranſlation renders it fitting, it 
cannot have that illation, for the French and Ita- 
lian tranſlations expreſs neither poſition of ſeffion 
or recubation. Brown. 

Recv'rr, for Recor. [reculer, French.] Spen/. 

Recu'mBexcy. . .. [from recumbent. | 

1. The poſture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable ſhew of Germanicus, twelve 
elephants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and 
after laid them down in tricliniums, or places of 
feſtival rectOnbency, Braun. 

2. Reſt; repoſe. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this 
lazy recumbency and ſatisfaction on the obvious fur- 
face of things, it is in danger to reſt ſatisfied _ 

K. 

REC U MBENT. adj. [recunbens, Lat.] Lying; 
leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or more properly accum- 
bent, poſture in eating was introduced after the firſt 
Punick war. Arbuthnet. 

REEF tox. n. ſ. [recupcratio, Lat.] The 
recovery of a thing loſt. 

Recu'yverarive, or RECUPLFRATORY. adj. 
[from recuperation. } Belonging to recoverve 

ToRecu'k. v. . [ricaro, Lat.] 

1. To come back to the thought; to revive in 
the mind. 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchangeably 
the ſame, as long as it recs the ſame in my me- 
mory. Lac le. 
In this life the thoughts of God and a future ſtate 
often offer themſelves to us; they often ſpring up 
in our minds, and when expelled, recur again. Cel. 

A line of the golden verſes of the Pythagoreans 
recurring on the memory, hath often guarded youth 
from a temptation to vice. Watts. 

When any word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, 
that old idea will recur in the mind when the word 
is heard. Watts. 

2. | Recourir, Fr. ] To have recourſe to; to take 
refuge in. - 

If to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur to the punctam ſtans of the ſchools, they will 
thereby very lite help us to a more poſitive idea 
of infinite duration, a Locks 
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bs The fecond cauſe we know, but trouble not 


urſelves to vecur to the firſt. 7! rep. fr D. 
To Rrcv're. v. a. [re and cure. ] 10 recover 
ſrom ſickneſs or labour. Nat in uſe. 
Through wiſe handling and fair governance, 
him recured to a better will, 
Purged from dfugs of foul intemperance. Speer. 
Phcebus pure l 
In weſtern waves his weary wagon did r-care. Sper. 
With one look ſhe doth my lite diſmay, 

And with another doth it ſtraight r-cure,  Spenkry. 
The wanton boy was ſhortly well a ² * 
Of that his maladv. Spenſr, 
' Thy deaths wound 3 

Which he who comes thy Saviour ſhall ce 
Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works 

In thee and in thy ſed. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
Recu'as. . . Recovery; remedy. 

\V hatfoever fell into the enemies hands, was loft 
without ve?’ the old men were lain, the young 
men led away into captivity. Kellie 

Recu'k&rNCE. N. . [from recurrent.] Re- 
REcCu'aRENCY. turn. 

Although the opinion at preſent be well ſup- 
peeled, yet, from ſome ſtrings of tradition and 
fruitful cc en of error, it may revive in the next 
generation. 


Lat. Returning from time to time. 

Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermit- 
tent or ſwift r-cawrent pains precipitate patients unta 
conſumptions. Horvey. 

REC UAS tox. n. ſ. [recurſes, Lat.] Return. 

One of the aſſiſtants told recur iu of the other 
pendilum hanging in the free air. Boy ſe. 

Recurva'riox, I. . Lrecurve, Lat.] Flexure 

Recvu'rvirty. baek wards. 

Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the 
breaſt bone by a ſerpentine recarvation, it aſcendeth 
again into the neck. Brewn': Vulg. Err. 

Rtcvu'xvous. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent back- 
ward, 

I have not obſerved tails in all; but in others I 
have obſerved longer recur vous tails, longer than 
their bodies, Derham. 

Recu'saxT. . /. [reaſans, Lat.] One that re- 
fuſes any tems of communion or ſociety. 


might have a vote in paſſing that act. Clarendon. 

All that are rec».n!s of holy rites. Hilyd.ry. 

Were all corners ranſacked, what a multitude 
of reciſunts ſhould we find upon a far differing ac- 
count from that of conſcience ! Decay of Picty. 

ToRecvu'se. v.n. [r-afcr, Fr. rec, Lat.] To 
refuſe. A juridical word. 

The humility, as well of underſtanding as man- 
ners of the fathers, will not let them be troubled, 
when they are recuſed as judges. Digby. 

A judge may proceed notwithftanding my ap- 
peal, unleſs I rec:/c him as a ſuſpected judge. Ayl. 

RED. adj. | from the old Saxon, heb; bud, 
Welſh. As the town of Hertford, Mr. Camd-n, in 
his Britannia, noteth, firſt was called, by the Sax- 
ons, Herudford, the rud ford, or the red ford or 
water; high Dutch, r»/ ; from the Greek, 35 ; 
French, rouge ; Italian ,; from the Latin, 24 
ber. Peacbum.] Of the colour of blood, of oue 
of the primitive colours, which is ſubdivided into 
many; as ſcarlet, vern ition, crimſon. 

Look I ſo pale ? 
—Ay, aud no man m the preſence, 
But his »-d calour hath forſook his cheeks. Hut-. 

Pring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
To prove whoſe blood is . Shaſeſprave. 

His eyes ſhall be ted with wine, and his teeth 
white with milk. Cen. xliK. 12. 

His eyes dart forthy-dflames which ſcarethe night, 
And with worſe fires the trembling ghoſts affright. 
- Cu y. 

Th' angelick ſquadron turned fiery d. Min. 

It red lead and white paper be placed in the 2: 
light of the caloured ſpectrum, made in + dark 
chamber dy the refraction of à priſm, the paper 
will appear more lucid than the red lead, and thera- 
fore reflects the red making rays more copionlly 


than red lead doth. Newton's Opticks, 
3G 2 The 


Brown's Vulgar Err. 
RECURRENT. adj. [ recurrent, Fr. recurrers, 


They demand of the lords, that no recaſant lord 


. * 
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RED 


The ſixth red was at firſt of a very fair and lively | 


ſcarlet, and ſoon after of a brighter colour, being 
very pure aud briſk, and the beſt of all the reds. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Why heavenly truth, . 
And moderation fair, were the red marks 
Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge. Thomſon's Winter, 

To REDAa'RGUE. v. 4. [redurguo, Lat.] To re- 
fate. Not in uſe. 

The lait wittily redargues the pretended finding 
of coin, graved with the image of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
in the American mines. Hakewi!! on Providence. 

RgoBERkied h caſſia. n. ſ. A plant. It is 
male and female in different plants: the male hath 
flowers conſiſting of many ſtamina or threa«s, 
without any petals ; theſe are always ſteril : the 
female plants, which have no conſpicuous powet, 
produce ſpherical berries, in which are included 
nuts of the ſame form. Miller, 

Re'DBREAST. 2. .. A ſmall bird, ſo named from 
the colour of its breaſt. 

No burial this pretty babe 

Of any man receives, 

But robin red6reaſt painfully 

Did cover him with leaves. Children in th. H 01d, 

The r-dor:aſ!, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 

Pays to truſted man his annual viſit. Thomſcn, 

5 Re'pcoaT. 2. /. A name of contempt for a ſol- 

ier. | 
The fearfu! paſſenger, who travels late, 

Shakes at the moonſhine ſhadow of a ruth, 

And fees a redcoat riſe from ev'ry buſh. Dryden. 
ToRe'DveN. v. a. [from Ad.] To make red. 
In a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 

Reining the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 

The temper'd me:als claſh. Dryden's Æncis. 
ToREe'DvEN. v. n. To grow red. | 
With ſhame they redden'd, and with ſpight grew 

pale. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 
And if they redden, you are ſure tis wit. Addiſon. 
Toe poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'ning orange and the ſwelling grain. Add:/. 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral red:fen, and the ruby glow, Pape. 
Appius eddent at each word you ſpeak, 

And ftares, tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 

Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry. Pope. 
RET DDISU. adj. {from red.] Somewhat red. 

A bright ſpot, white and ſomewhat reddi/Þ. Lev. 

Re'vvisixess. nf. [from reddiſh. ] Tendency 
to redneſs. | 

Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fuſion 
brought into one maſs, the whiteneſs of the tin is 
more conſpicuous than the redd:;/Þn-/ of the copper. 


- 


5 Boyle 
RevviT1ON. 2. J. [from reddo, Lat.] Reſtitu- 
tion. 5 
She is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by 
voluntary reddition and defire of 259 mary > and 
ly by conqueſt. Howe«l"s Vocal Foreſt. 
Pens, DDITIVE. adi. |redditivus, Lat.] rat. 
ing to an interrogative. A term of grammar. 
Re'vvLE. . /. A ſort of mineral. 
Redd/e is an earth of the metal Kind, of a toler- 
__ ablycloſfe and even texture: its ſurface is ſmooth 
ud ſomewhat gloily, and it is foft and unctuous to 
the touch, 1ſtaining the fingers very much: in 
England we have the fineſt in the world, Hill. 
KEDE. u. . [Med, Saxon.] Counſel; advice. 
Not uſed, 
Do not as ſome ungraoious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
' Whilſt he a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the pricarofe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not lis own rede. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
To REvE. v. a [nxvan, Saxon.] To adviſe. 
I rede thee hence to remove, 
Leſt thou the price of my diſpleaſure prove Sper/. 
T REDEEM. v. a. [redimo, Latin. ] 
1. To ranſom; to relieve from forfeiture or 
captivity by paying a price. 
The kinfraun faid, I cannot redeem it for myſelf, 
left i mar mine inheritance. Ruth, iv. 6. 
2. To reſcue; to recover. 


If, when I am laid into the tomb, 


RED 


I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes tored:em me, there's æfearful point. Shake/. 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to red:em 
And re-inſtal me in the diadem. Shake. Hen. VI. 
Th” almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem'd; he will the humble ſave. San. 
Redeem Iſrael, O God, out of all his troubles. 
Pſ. xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt. 
Dryden, 
3. To recompenſe; to compenſate; to make 
amends for. | 
Waywarly proud; and therefore bold, becauſe 
extremely faulty ; and yet having no good thing to 
red-em theſe. Sidney. 
This feather ſtirs, ſhe lives ; if it be ſo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all forrows 
That ever I have felt. Shake. King Lear. 
Having committed à fault, he became the more 
obſequious and pliant to redeem it. Wotton. 
Think it not hard, if at ſo cheap a rate 
You can ſecure the conſtancy of fate, 
Whoſe kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem 
Ey leſſer ills the greater to redeem. Dryd-n. 
4- To free by paying an attonement. 
: Thou haſt one daughter, ﬀ 
Who r-de-5 nature from the general curſe, » 
Which twain have brought her to. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To pay the penalty of. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime. Milion. 
6. To perform the work of univerſal redemp- 
tion; to confer the ineſtimable benefit of recon- 
ciliation to God. 
Chriſt r-deemed us from the curſe. Gal. iii. 13. 
Revert 'MABLE. adj. [From redeem. | Capable 
of redemption. 
REevee/MABLENESS, . . [from redeemable. | 
The ſtate of being redeemable. 
REDEEMER. nf. [from redeem. ] 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems ; a ranſomer. 
She inflamed him ſo, 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his foe, 
Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his right. Spen. 
2. The Saviour of the world. 
I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my redecmer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd 
Both ranſom and redeem:r voluntary. Milton, 
When ſaw we thee any way diſtreſſed, and re- 
lieved thee ? will be the queſtion of thoſe, to 


le. | whom heaven itſelf will be at the laſt day award- 


ed, as having miniſtred to their rede rt. Boyle, 

To REvELYVER. v. a. [re and diliver.] To 
deliver back. 

I have remembrances of yours, 

That I have longed long to rede/iver. Shakeſp. 

Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 
acts of courts ; and therefore may be redelivered 
on the demand of the perſoiꝭ that exhibited them. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

REevELi'verny, . . [from red:liver.] Ihe 
act of delivering back. 

To REDprMA'ND. v. a. [redemand.r, Fr. re and 
demand. | To demand back. 

Threeſcore attacked the place where they were 
kept in caſtody, and reſcued them: the duke e- 
demands his priſoners, but recerving excuſes, re- 
ſolved to do himſelf juſtice. Addiſon. 

REvE'MyT10N, . J. | redemption, Fr. redemptio, 
Lat.] 

1. Ranſome ; releaſe. 

Utter darkneſs his place 
Ordain'd without redemption, without end. Milton. 

2. Purchaſe. of God's favour by the death of 
Chrift. . 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shake/, 

The Saviour ſon be glorify'd 
Who for loſt man's redemption dy d. EE 

The ſalvation of our ſouls may be advanced, by 


| firmly believing the myſteries of our redemption; 


| 


by grinding red/ecad with ſtrong wort, ami ſo roll 


deſtroyed, to its former nature and conſtitution. 


RED 


and by imitating the example of thoſe primitive 
patterns of piety. Nelſon, 

Reve'my Tory. adj. [from redemptus, Latin, ] 
Paid for ranſome. 

Omega ſings the exequies, 

And Hector's redemptery price. C 's Thiads, 

Re'/pocum. . }f. [from red and gum. ] Adiſ. 
eaſe of children newly born. 

Re/puorT. adj. [red and — Heated to redneſs. 

Iron reubot bur neth and conſumeth not. Hacon. 

Is not fire a body heated ſo hot as to emit light - 
copiouſly ? for what elſe is a redbot iron than fire? 
and what elſe is a burning coal than redbcr wood ? 

: Newton's Opticks, 

The redbet metal hiſſes in the lake, Pepe. 

REDVNTEGRATE. adj. | redintegratus, Lat.] 
Reſtored; renewed ; made new. 

Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France 
in a flouriſhing eſtate, being ed rate in thoſe 
principal members, which anciently had been por- 
tions of the crown, and were after diſſevered: ſo 
as they remained only in homage, and not in ſo- 
vereignty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

RevixnTEcRATION. . f. [from redintegrate.] 

1. Renovation; reſtoration. 

They kept the feaſt indeed, but with the leven 
of malice, and abſurdly commemorated the redin- 
tegrution of his natural body, by mutilating and di- 
viding his myſtical. Decay of Picty. 

2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reſtoring any 
mixed body or matter, whoſe form has been de- 


- WINCYs 
He but preſcribes as a bare chymical . 
tion of nitre, what I teach as a philoſophical re- 
dentegration of it. Boyle. 
Re'DLEAD. . ſ. [red and cad. ] Minium; lead 
calcined. 
To draw with dry colours make long paſtils, 


them up into long rolls like pencils, drying them 
in the ſun. Peacham, 

Re'vxness, n. . [from red.] The quality of 
being red. 

There was a pretty redneſs in his lips. Shake. 

In the red ſea moſt apprehend a material redne/', 
from whence they derive its common denomma- 
tion. Brown, 
The glowing redneſs of the berries vies with the 


verdure of their leaves. Spectator. ' 
Re/voLENCE. I. , [from redolent.] Sweet | 
Re'/DoLENCY. ſcent. | 


We have all the redo/ence of the perfumes we 
burn upon his altars. Boyle. 
Their flowers attract ſpiders with their red-/-rcy. 
Mortimer. 

RE DOLENT. adj. [redelns, Latin. ] Sweet 
of ſcent. 

Thy love excels the joys of wine; 

Thy odours, O how redelent ! Sandy's Parapbraſe. 
To REevou'BLE. v. a. [redoubler, Fr. re and 
double. ] | 

1. To repeat in return. 

So ended ſhe ; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubl:d that her underſong. 

2. To repeat often, 

They were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoublid ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakeſpeare, 

3- To increaſe by additiou of the ſame quantity 
over and over. 

Mimas and Parnaſſus ſweet, 

And tna rages with redoubled heat. Addiſon, 

To Revov'rLE.wv. n. To become twice as much. 

If we conſider, that our whole eternity is fo 
take its colour from thoſe hours which we here | 
employ in virtue or vice, the argument redoubles 1 
upon us for putting in practice this method of 
paſſirigg away our time. Addiſon's Sprue. 

RE Dou T. n. f. 1 — redoute, Fr. r iditta, Ital.] 
The out work of a fortification; a fortreſs. 

Every great ſhip is as an impregnable fort, and 
our ſafe and commodious ports are as redoubts to 
ſecure them. | Bacon. 

Revou's TABLE. adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] For- 

toes, 


Spenſer. 


midable ; terrible to 
| The 


RED 
iſing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable ri- 


val of Mr. Tonſon, overtook me. . Pope. 

Revou's TED, * ( redoubte, Fr.] Dread ; aw- 
ful ; formidable. ot in uſe. 

His kingdom's ſeat Cleopolis is red, 

There to obtain ſome ſuch redeubred knight, 
That parents dear from tyrant's power deliver 
might. Spenſer. 

So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 

As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. Shake/. 

To Repov'wp, v. n. [redundo, Latin.] 

1. To be ſent back by reaction. 

The evil, ſoon 
Driv'n back, r:dounded, as a flood, on thoſe 
From whom it ſprung. Miltin's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable, 

But what I ſeek, but others to make fuch | 

As I, though thereby worſe to me redn. Mil. 

2. To conduce in the conſequence. 

As the care of our national commerce red-rnd; 
more to the riches and proſperity of the publick 
than any other a& of government, the ſtate of it 
ſhould be marked out in every particular reign 
with greater diſtinction. Addijon. 

He had drawn many obſervations together, 


Which very much rdaund to the honour of this 


prince. Addiſon. 

The honour done to our religion ultimately re- 
dounds to God the author of it. Rogers's Sermen. 

3- To proceed in the conſequence. 

As both theſe monſters will devour great quan- 
tities of paper, there will no ſmall uſe redownd 
from them to that manufacture. Add:ſon's Guard. 

Te REDRE'SS. v. a. ſrrdrefſer, Fr.] 

1. To ſet right; to amend. 

In yonder ſpring of roſes, 

Find what to redreſs till noon. Milton. 

2. To relieve; to remedy; to ec. It is ſome- 
times uſed of perſons, but more properly of 
things. . 

She felt with me, what I felt of my captivity, 


and ftreight laboured to redreſs my pain, which 
Sidecy. 


was her pain. 
'Tis thine, O king ! the afflicted to redreſs. Dry. 
Lighter affronts and injuries Chriſt commands 


us not to redreſs by law, but to bear with pa- 


tience. Kettlewwell. 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound to 

rang their ſubjects in liberty, property, and re- 
igion, to receive their petitions, and ere their 
grievances. Swift. 

Revne'ss. . ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Reformation; amendment. 

To ſeek reformation of evil laws is commend- 
able, but for us the more neceſſary is a ſpeedy re- 
dreſs of ourſelves. Hooker. 

2. Relief; remedy. 

No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right; 


Na, not a man comes for redreſs to thee. Shat/. 


Such people as break the law of nations, all na- 
tions are intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſidering that 
the particular ſtates, being the delinquents, can 
giveno redreſs. Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle, and feſter, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton, 

A few may complain without reaſon ; but there 
is occaſion for redreſs when the cry is univerſal. 

Daveonart. 
- One who gives relief. 
air Majeſty, the refuge and redet 
Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants o _ 
Dryden. 

Revre'ssIve. ach. [from redreſi.] Succour- 

ing ; affording remedy. A word not authoriſed. 
The generous band, 

Who, touch'd with human woe, redreſſive ſearch'd 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thompſon. 

To REDSEAR. v. u. [red and ſear.] A term 
of workmen. 

If Iron be too cold, it will not feel the, weight 
of the hammer, when it will not batter under the 
hammer; and if it be too hot, it will redſear, that 
1s, break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 

R#epaSHanx, . . [red and ſpank] 
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1. This ſeems to be a contemptnous appellation 
for ſome of the people of Scotland. 

He ſent over his brother Edward with a power 
of Scots and redſhanks unto Ireland, where they 
got footing. | Spenſer. 

1 A bird. Ainſworth, 

E'oOSTART, or RE'DTATL. . [. ni, 
Lat.] A dird. * 

REe'vSTREAK. . f. [red and ſtreal.] 

1. An apple. ä 

The readfireak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtaiu- 
ed the preference, being but a kind of wilding, 

d though kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the 
Palate ; there are ſeveral ſorts of real: ſome 
ſorts of them have red veins running through the 
whole fruit, which is eſteemed to give the cyder 
the richeſt tincture. Mortimer. 

2. Cyder preſſed from the redſtreak. 

R:d/ireat he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 
Gives Tuſcan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. 


Smith. 


To» REDU'CE. v. a. [reduco, Lat. reduire, Fr. | 

1. To bring back. tolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracions lord ! 

That would rc: theſe bloody days again. Shake(p. 

2. To bring to the former ſtate. 

It were but juſt 

And equal to r-duce me to my duſt, 
Defirous to refign and render back 
All I receiv'd. 

To reform from any diſorder. 

hat temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſed 
their moſt pernicious writings, left his ſucceſſor a 
very difticult work to do, to reform and reduce a 
church into order, that had been ſo long neglected, 
and 1o ill filled. Clar 

4- To bring into any ſtate or diminution. 

A diaphanous body, rediced to very minute parts, 
thereby acquires many little ſurfaces in a narrow 
compaſs. Boyle. 

His ire will quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential. Milton. 

The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure is looked on as 
an unit in number, when the mind by diviſion 
would reduce them into leſs fractions. Locke. 

5. To degrade ; to impair in dignity. 

There is nothing ſo bad, but a man may lay 
hold of ſomething about it, that will afford matter 
of excuſe; nor nothing ſo excellent, but a man 
may faſten upon ſomething belonging to it, where- 
by to reduce it. Tilla on, 

6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or meanneſs. 

The moſt prudent part was his moderation and 
indulgence, not reducizg them to deſperation. Arb. 

7. To ſubdue. 

Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions I reduce. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach or 
power. 

To have this project reduced to practice, there 
ſeems to want nothing. 

9. To reclaim to order. 

There left deſert utmoſt hell, 

Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. 
| Milton. 

10. To ſubje to a rule; to bring into a claſs : 
as, the inſects are c duced to tribes ; the variations 
of language are reduc:d to rules. 

Revv/ceMENT. v. /. from rode, } The act of 
bringing back, ſubduing, reforming, or diminiſh- 
ing: reduction. a 

The nary received bleſſing from Pope Sixtus, 
and was aſſigned as an apoſtolical miſſion for the 
redycoment of this Kingdom to the obedience of 
Rome. Bacen. 

Revvu'cer, 2. ſ. [from reduce.) One that re- 
duces. 

They could not learn to digeſt, that the man, 
which they ſo long had uſed to maſk their own 
appetites, ſhould now be the reducer of them into 
order. Sidney. 
Repvu'ciBLE. adj. [from reduce. ] Poſſible to be 
reduced. * 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducibl: to 


Milton. 


|the law of nature, the poſitive law of God in his 


RED 
word, and the law of man enafted by the civil - 
power. Sauth, 

Actions, that promote ſociety and mutual fel- 
lowthip, ſeem reducible to a proneneſs to do go-d 
to others, and a ready ſenſe of any — 4 
others. Soth. 

All the parts of painting are r-ducible into theſe 
mentioned by our author. Dryden Pofreſwy. 

If minerals are not convertible into another 
ſpecics, though of the ſame genus, much leſs can 
they be ſurmiicd redacibl into a ſpecies of another 
genus. Harvey on Conſumptions, 

Our damps in England are red«c:5/e to the ſuffo- 
cating or the fulminating. | god u d. 

Repuſciniewsss. =. . [from reducible. Qua- 
lity of being reducible. 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent taſte, and eſpe- 
cially by its redzcib/eneſ;, according to Helmont, 
into alcali and water, ſeems to be as well of a ſa- 
line as a ſulphureous nature. Boyle. 
£ RE Duc tox. . . | reduction, Fr. from redet 

at. 

1. The act of reducing; ſtate of being reduced. 

Some will have theſe years to be but months; 
dut we have no certain evidence that they uſed to 
account a month a year; and if we had, yet that 
redu#/tion will not ſerve. Hale, 

Every thing viſibly tended to the red of his 
ſacred majeſty, and all perſons in their ſeveral ſta- 
tions began to make way and prepare for it. Fel/. 

2. In arithmetick, red«/#ion brings two or more 
numbers of different denominations into one deno- 
mination. — Cocker. - 

Revu'cTive. adj. — Fr. reductus, Lat.] 
Having the power of reducing. It is uſed as a 


endon. | ſubſtantive by Hale. 


Thus far concerning theſe redy#ives by inunda- 
tions and conflagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Revvu'cTiveLY. adv. | from reductive. ] By re- 
duction ; by conſequence. 

If they be our ſuperiors, then 'tis modeſty and 
reverence to all ſuch in general, at leaſt eie. 

Hammond. 

Other niceties, though they are not matter of 
conſcience, ſingly and apart, are yet ſor-du&hwely ; 
that is, though they are not ſo in the abſtract, they 
become ſo hy affinity and connection. L*Eftrange. 

Revu'/NDANCE. A. . | redundantiags Lat. from 

R Dux DAN Cx. I redundant. | Superfluity ; ſu- 
perabundance; exuberance. 

The caufe of generation ſeemeth to be fulneſs; 
for generation is from redundmcy : this fulneſs 
ariſeth from the nature of the creature, if it be 
hot, and moiſt and ſanguine; or from plenty of 
food. Baan. 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly with- 
in himſelf, leaving him void of that principle, 
which alone ſhould diſpoſe him to communicate 
and impart thoſe redundancies of good, that he 18 
poſſeſſed of. South, 

I ſhall ſhow our poets redundance of wit, juſt- 
neſs of compariſons, and elegance of deſcriptions. 

8 Garth, 
Labour ferments the humours, caſts them into- 
their proper channels, and throws off redundancies. 
Add: jon, 
REDU/NDANT. «a. [redundans, Latin. ] 
1. Superabundant ; exuberant ; ſuperfluous. 
His head, 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amid'ſt his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Notwithſtanding the reduxden! oil in fiſhes, they 


do not encreaſe fat to much as fleſh. Arbut. on im. 


2. Uting more words or images than are uſeful. 

Where the author is redundant, mark thoſe para- 
graphs to he retrenched ; when he trifles, abandon 
thoſe paſſages. Wes, 

RERUUN Lv. adv. from redundant. | Su- 
perfluoufly ; ſuperabundantly. 

To REvu'PLICATE. v. a. [re and dci. To 
double. 

Rubur lic T tox. 2. . | from reduplicate.] The 
act of doubling. 

This is evident, when the mark of excluſion is 


put; as When we ſpeak of a white thing, adving: 
the 
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the redufghcation, as white ; which excludes all 
other conſiderations. Digby. 

Repu'eLICATIVE. adj. Credaplicat if, Fr. from 
red plicate.] Double. 

Some logiciaus mention cdiplicative propoſi- 
tioms; a3 men, conſidered as men, are rational 
creatures: 1. e. becauſe they are men. V at's Lo. 

R.“ iN O. x. ſ. [trdis iliacus.] A bird. Ainſg. 

To Rur. v. a. | I know not the ctymology. ] To 
riddle; to ſift. 

Aſter malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you 
muſt then tee it over in a ſicve. Ae Huſvand. 

ToRruceuo, v.n. [rc and echo. ] To ccho back. 

Around we ſtand, a melancholy train, 

Aud a loud groan »cch25 from the main. Pops. 

RTCW. adj. (from recch, corruptly formed 
from vet.] Smoky; ſooty ; tauned. | 

Let him, for a pair of recchy kiſſes, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. SH K. Ham. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt loc kram bout her r-cc/-y neck. Shak: ſp. 


REED. . / | neo, Saxon; ried, German; 


arunds, Lat.] | : 

1. An hollow Knotted ſtalk, which grows in 
wet grounds. 

A reed is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes by its 
magnitude, and by its having a firm ſtem : the 
ſpecies are, the large manured cane or reed, the 
ſugar cane, the common red, the variegated red, 
the Bambu cane, and dark red r-:4. Miller, 

This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
ſometimes a recluſe, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, ſhe was by him with child, 
which, for fear of extreme puniſhment, ſhe con- 
veyed away and cauſed the ſame to be hidden 
among the high red; which grew on the banks 
of the lake. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, 

And all within of ved a trembling wood. Dry. 

2. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 

I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 

With a r:cd voice. Shakeſpeare. 
Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed | 

Of Hermes. Milton. 

z. An arrow; as made of a reed headed. 

WW! en the Parthian turn'd his ſteeds 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew ; ' 

With crug] {kill the backward red 
He fent ; and as he fled, he flew. Prior. 
Rre'vevp. adj. [from red.] Covered with reeds. 
Where houſes be r-ed:d 
Now pare off the moſs, aud go beat in the reed. 
Tuſſer. 

REER DN. adj. [from reed.] Conſiſting of reeds. 

Honey in the ſickly hive infuſe 
Through redn pipes. Dryder's FirgiP; Georgicks, 

REED-GRASS. . ſ. [from reed and graſs, £ 
vi, Lat.] A plant, bur-reed. | 

ToRet/piry. v. 4. [ rer diier, Fr. re and edify. | 
To rebuild ; to build again. 

The ruin'd walls he did reedify. Spenſer. 
This monument five hundred vears hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuoully veel. Shak ſpeas e. 
The Zolians, who repeopled, ed d e 

Sandys, 
The houſe of God they firſt . 

Ree/vrtiss. adj. | from reed.] Being without 
reds, 

Youth's tomb'd before their parents were, 

V hom foul Cocytus' redreſs banks encloſe. Alay. 

Rxex'by. adj. {from reed.] Abounding with 
reeds. 

The ſportive flood in two divides, 

And forms with erring ſtreams the reedy iſles. 


Blackmere. 


Thi adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Thor; 
REEK. n. ſ. nec, Saxon; eue, Dutch.) 
1. Smoke ; ſteam ; vapour. 
*Tis as hateful to me as the rcet of a lime kiln. 
a Shak ſpew e. 
2. [ Rete, German, any thing piled up.] A pile 
of corn or hay, commonly pronounced iK. 
Nor barus at home, nor ve, are rear'd abroad. 
: Dryden. 
The covered rc, much in uſe weſtward, muſt 


W gas 


Aliltn, 


doctrinating to ſet them right. 
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needs prove of great advantage in wet harveſts. 
| Aiontimes. 
To Rrex. v. „. [necan, Saxon.) To ſmoke; 
to team; to emit vapour. 
To ths battle came he; where he did 
Run „eg o'er the lives of men, as if 
'T'were a perpetual ſpoil. Shakeſprore's Coriclanus. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dung- 
hills, 
They ſhall he fam'd ; for there the ſun ſhall greet 
them, 
And draw thei: honours recfiny up to hoav'n. She 
I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat ; which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moiſture fed. MIt. 
Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whoſe blood yet rect, on my avenging ſword. 


Rrz'xy, adj. [from reek.] Smoky; tanned; 
black. 

Shut me in a charnel houſe, 

O'ercover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With steel ſhanks and yellow ,chaplets ſkulls. 
Shakeſprare. 

Retr. u. ſ. [neol, Saxon.] A turning frame, 
upon which yarn is wound into ſkeins from the 
ſpindle. 

To REEL. v. a. {from the noun. ] To gather 
yarn off the ſpindle. It may be uſeful for the 
recliny of yarn. Wilkins. 

To REEL. v. v. [ roll, Dutch; ragla, Swedith. ] 
To ſtagger ; to incline in walking, firſt to one fide 
and then to the other. Sp:»/er has applied it to the 
feet. 

Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintleſs , 

She gan call, help Orgoglio ! Sperſ-r's Fairy Nuten. 

What news in this our tott'ring ſtate ? 

It is a reeling world, 

And I believe it will never ſtand upright, 

Till Richard wear the garland. Shak. Rich, III. 
It is amiſs to fit 

And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave, 

To i the ſtreets at noon. Shak:ſp. Ant. and Clenp. 

They »c/ to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
man. | Pſalms. 

Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine 
Their wandring feet ; but re-/ as drunk with wine. 

. Sandy:. 
Ie with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
Reel from the palace, and retir'd to reſt, Pop-. 
Should he hide his face, 
Th' extinguiſh'd ſtars would looſening reel 
Wide from their ipheres. homſor.. 

RrELECT ION. . /. [re and election.] Repeated 
election. 

Several acts have been made, and rendered in- 
effectual, by leaving the power of »<./e.7i52 open. 

Swift. 

To Rrexw'cT. v. a. [re and af.) To enat 
anew. 

The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſe- 
nators, by a law made hy Claudius the tribune, and 
reenafied by the Julian law of conceſlions. 4 buth, 

To REtxFo'ker. wv. 4. [re and enforce.] To 
ſtrengthen with new atliſtance or ſupport. 

The French have r«exforc'd their ſcatter'd men. 


They uſed the ſtones to reenforce the pier. Hay. 
The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and ven- 
forecs reaſon. Collier. 
REeexro'RCEMENT, u. ſ. [re and enforcement. |] 

1. Freſh aſſiſtance ; new help. 


Alone ne-enter'd 
The mortal gate o' th” oy which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 
And with a ſudden reenforcement ttrack 
Corioli like a planet. Shak-ſp. C:riol anus. 
They require a ſpecial r:-nfor com nt of found en- 
Milton, 
What re:nforcement we may gain from hope. MIt. 
2. Iterated enforcement. 
The words are a reitegation or recen force ment of a 
corollary. Ward 
To RxtxJo'v. v.a. [re and erjoy.] To enjoy 


anew or a ſecond time, 


* 


* 
* 


Smith. 


Shak: 5 care. 
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The calmneſs of temper Achilles r--»/5y:d, is 
only an eflect of the revenge which ought to have 
preceded. Pepe, 

To REt'xXTER. v. a. [rr and enter. ] To enter 
again ; to enter anew. 

With opportune excurſion, we may chance 
Renter heav'n. Milan, 

The fiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centro 
from whence they proceed ; that is, center again. 

No timer's Huſbandry. 

To REEexNnTHRO'NE., v. 4. To replace in a 
throne. 

He diſpoſes in my hands the ſcheme 

To rene the King. Sout her». 

RexxXTRANCE. n. J. [re and entrance.] The agt 
of entring again. 

Their repentance, although not their firſt en- 
trance, is notwithſtandiag the firſt ſtep of their 
reentrance into lite. Hooker. 

The pores of the brain through the which the 
ſpirits before took their courſe, are more eaſily 
opened to the ſpłrits which demand r:cxtrance, 

GtantUle's Scepfs. 

Rr#rMovset. . . [hntnemvur, Saxon. ] A bat. 
Sce Rr Aux Mos Et. 

To REESTA'BLISH. 2. a. {re and Sl liſb.] 
To eſtabliſh anew. 

To : e:fabliſh the right of lineal ſucceſſion to pa- 
ternal government, is to put a man in poletſion of 
that government which his tathers did enjoy. Lock. 

Peace, which hath for many vears been baniſhed 
the Chriſtian world, will be tpeedily * 

mals ide. 

RrrsrxsLisuER. . J. [from re abliſb.] One 
that reeſtabliſhes. 

Rirts Ta /nLISHMENT. n. . [from reeſatliÞ.] 
The act of reeſtabliſhing; the ſtate of being re- 
eſtabliſhed ; reſtauration. 

The Jews made ſuch a powerful effort for their 
reefs:l,/hmert under Barchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as ſhook the whole Roman emp're. . 

REEve. n. . [x3Enera, Saxon.] A ſteward. 
Obſolete. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed, 

Dryden, 

To REEXA'MINE. v. a. [/e and examine.) To ex- 
amine anew. 

Spend the time in recxamining more duly your 
aute. guter. 

To REFECT. . a. [Of Lat.] To reſreſh; 
to reſtore after hunger or fatigue. Not in uſe. 

A man in the morning is lighter in the ſcale, 
becauſe in ſleep ſome pounds have perſpired; and 
is alſo lighter unto himſelf, becauſe he is ref-&cd, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Rerer'cT10N. n. /. [Creſection, Fr. from recti, 
Lat.] Refreſhment after hunger or fatigue. 

After a draught of wine, a man may ſeem lighter 
in himfelf from ſudden ei, though he be 
heavier in the balance, from a ponderous addition. 

Brown, 

Faſting is the diet of angels, the food and refe/tion 

of ſouls, and the richeſt aliment of grace. Stub. 
For ſweet refec/i-n due, 
The genial viands let my train renew. Pope. 

Rxrrc TORX. . /. [refeoire, Fr. from .] 
Room of refreſhment ; eating room. 

He cells and refee#r1e5 did prepare, 

And large proviſions laid of winter fare. Dryd. 

To REFE'L. v. a. [o, Lat.] To refute; to 
repreſs. | 


C 


Friends, not to ri ye, 
Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a myſtery, 
Worthy a hiſtory. Ben Jonſon's Gypfies, 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of 
diſcovering and refellirg the ſubtile tricks of ſo- 
hiſters. Watts, 
To REFER. . a. [refro, Lat. referer, Fr.] 
1. To diſmiſs for information or judgment. 


Thoſe cauſes the divine hiſtorian refers us to, and 
Burnet. 


not to any productions out of nothing. 
2. To betake for deciſion. 
The heir of his kingdom hath referred herſelf 
unto a poor, but worthy gentleman. Shukeſp, Cyme 
3- To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 1 

» . _ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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You profeſs and practiſe to refer all things to 
yourſelf, Bacon. 
4 To reduce, as to a claſs. 
The ſalts, predominant in quick lime, we ref-r 
rather to lixiviate, than acid, Boyle en Col:urs. 
To REFER. v. u. ; 
1. To reſpect; to have relation. 
Of thoſe places, that - to the ſhutting and 
opening the aby ſs, I take notice of that in Job. 
Zuruf. 


2. To appeal. | 
In ſuits it is good to fr to ſome friend of truſt 
Bac.n. 
Rererte'. u. /. | from vefer.} One to whom 
any thing is referred. 
Referces and arbitrators ſeldom forget them- 
ſelves. 4 F flravge. 
Re'rFErENCE. . .. [from .] 
1. Relition ; reſpect; view towards ; alluſion to. 
The knowledge of that which man is in refer 
ence unto himſelt and other things in relation unto 
man, I may term the mother of all thoſe princi- 
ples, which are decrees in that law of nature, 
whereby human actions are framed. Hooker 
Jupiter was the ſon of Ether and Dies; fo 
called, becauſe the one had r to his celeſtial 
conditions, the other diſcovered his natural virtues. 
Ralcigh's Hiſt. of the Word. 
Chriſtian religion commands ſobriety, tempe- 
rance and moderation, in r-f.rexce to our appetites 
and paſſions. Tilla. ſon. 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. 
It paiſed in England without the leaſt en 
hither. Swift, 
REFERENDARY. . ſ. [ referendus, Lat.] One to 
whoſe deciſion any thing is referred. 
In ſuits, it is good to refer to ſome friend of 


teuſt; but let him chuſe well referend riss. Bucon. 


To REFEkME/NT. v. a. [re and ferment.] To 
ferment anew. 

Th' admitted nitre agitates the flood, 

Revives its fires, and ref e,. the blood. Blackm. 

RzyerRIBLE. adj. | from ver.] Capable of 
being conſidered, as in relation to ſomething elſe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, ur*o 
whom none are - rid, and all things preſent, 
uato whom nothing is paſt or to come, but who 
is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

To REFI/NE. v. a. [rau, Fr.) 

1. To purify ; to clear from droſs and recrement. 

Iwill refine them as ſilver is r d, and will try 
them as gold is tried. Zech. Xiii. 9. 

Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. Anon, 

The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be 
diluted with a quantity of water boiled with refined 
ſugar. Mortimer. 

2. To make elegant; to poliſh ; to make accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth's time was a golden age for a 
world of - wits, who honoured poeſy with 
their pens. n Peacham. 

Love refines the thoughts, and hath his ſeat 
In reafon. Milton. 

The ſame traditional floth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born from wealthy parents, 
weak, may perhaps ue their ſpirits. Swift. 

To Reviins. v. 2. 

1. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

Chaucer r2/incd on Boccace, and mended his ſto- 
ries. Dryden. 

Let a lord but own the happy lines; 
Ho the wit brightens, how the ſenſe fe Pope. 

2. To grow pure, 

The pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. Add ſon. 

3. To affect nicety. 

He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controverſy, and coming nearer ſtill to the 
church of Rome. Alterbury. 

ReeVNEDLY. ad. from re.] With affected 
elegaace. 

Will any dog 
R-fincdly leave his bitches and his bones 
To turn a wheel? ; 

Reer/NEMENT. . f. [from refine.] 

1. The act of purifying, by clearing any thing 
from droſs and recrementitious matter. 


Dryden. F 
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2. The ſtate of being pure. a 

The more bodies are of kin to ſpirit in ſubtilty 
and g ẽ, the more diſfuſive are they. Norris. 

3- Improvement in elegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whe- 
ther the corruptions in our language have not 
equalled its refinements. Swift. 

The religion of the goſpel is only the - 
and exaltation of our bett taculties. Lan. 

4. Artiticial practice. 

The rules religion preſcribes are more ſucceſs- 
ful in publick and private atlairs, than the - 
ment; of irregular cunning. Rogers, 

5. Allectation of elegant improvement. 

The fli:ts about town had a deſign to leave us in 
the lui ch, by ſome of therr Late refinements Aldi an. 

Rerrxts. . /. | from nc. 

1. Puritcr ; one who clears from droſs or re- 
crement. 

The -:/n:r5 of iron obſerve, that that iron ſtone 
is hardeſt to meit, which is fulleſt of metal; and 
that caſieſt, which hath mott drofs. Bacon. 

2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our lan- 
guage, ſo it hath been my chief ambition to imi- 
tate them, Swift, 

N Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. 

do men fee leſs of the truth of things, than 
theſe great , upon incidents, who are fo 
wonderfully ſubtle, and over wite in their concep- 
tions. £d.lifon's Spettator. 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the utefulneſs 
of parties in ſuch a government as ours. Swift, 

To RTT Vr. v. 4. Cal, Fr. re and t.] To 
repair; to reſtore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any ſuch f:gns 
of art in the make of the preſent globe, or that 
there was fo great care taken in the refitting of it 
vp again at the deluge. Weadward. 

Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your ſhoars, 
Rejitt-d from your woods with planks and oars, Dr. 

Te REFLE'CT. v. a. | rejiechir, Fr. reflects, Lat.] 
To throw back. 

We, his gather'd beams 
Refſefied, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 
Bodies cloſe together re their own colour. Dr. 

To REFLECT. v. . 

1. To throw back light. 

In dead men's ſculls, aud in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, r:/t:&ing gems. Shut, 

2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight 
line, and never re in an angle, nor bends in a 
circle, which is a continual reflection, unleſs ei- 
ther by ſome external impulſe, or by an 1atrinſ.ck 
principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermns, 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the paſt or 
on themſelves. 

The imagination caſts thoughts in our way, and 
forces the underſtanding to reef upon m_ 

pA. 

In every action ee upon the end; and in your 
undertaking it, conſider why you do it. Tay. 

Who faith, who could ſuch ill events expect? 
With ſhame on his own counſels doth r-f#:&. Denh. 

When men are grown up, and ee on their 
own minds, they cannot find any thing more an- 
cient there, than thoſe opinions which were taught 
them before their memory began to Keep a reg:1- 
ter of their actions. Locks. 


ſettled upon ones who has ufed me ſo ill; and yet 
I could not fee a ſprig of any bough of this whole 
walk of trees, but I ſhould ref upon her and 
her ſeverity. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Let the king diſmiſs his wocs, 
R. Accking on her fair renown ; 
And take the cyprefs from his brows, 
To put his worted laurels on. ion. 
4. To conſider attentively. . 
Into myſelf my reaſon's eye I turn'd 4 
And as I much cer, much I mourn'd; P- cor. 
5. To throw reproach or cenſure. 
Neither do Ire in the leaſt upon the memo- 


any imputation =. 


ry of his late majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of 


Swift 
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6. To bring reproach. . 
Errors of ws on huſbands ſtill. Pryd. 
RErFLE'CTEXT. adj. [refleticns, Lat.] Bending 
back ; flying back. 
The ray deſcendent, and the ray ee bent, fly- 
ing with ſo great a ſpeed, that the air between 
thenk cannot take a formal play any way, befors 
the beams of the light be on both ſides of it; it 
follows, that, according to the nature of humid 
things, it mutt firſt only ſwell. © Dighy on the Soul, 
REerLEeafgion. . /. {from re: thence IL 
_ refiexion leſs proper: refleciion, Fr. re/ictiusg. 
at. | 
1. The act of throwing back. 
The eye ſees not itſelf, 
But by re/iex/-» from other things. Shak. Jul. Cxf. 


It is hard, that any part of my land ſhould be | 


If the ſun's light conſiſted but of one fort of 
rays, there would be but one colour, and it would 
be impothble to produce any new by e kran or 


refractions. (.beynee. 


2. The act of beading back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, 
nor ever reflects in an angle or circle, which is a 
continual an, unleſs by ſome external inw 
pulſe. Be, Sermon. 

3. That which is reflected. 

She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the ian 
ſhould hurt her. Shak. Cymbeline. 

As the ſun in water we can bear, | 
Yet not the ſun, but his reed on there; 

So let us view her here, in what ſhe was, 
And take her image in the watry glaſs. Dryden. 

4- Thought thrown back upon the paſt, or the 
abſent, on itſelf. 

The three firſt parts I dedicate to my old friends 
to take off thoſe melgaciioly e leut, which the 
ſ:nſe of age, infirmity, and death may give them. 

Denbant. 


This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her mind, 

She ceas'd a.l farther hope; and now began 

To make reed on th' unhappy nan. Dryden 
Job's r-#e4ims on his once Rounthing ett, 

did at the fame time afflict and encourage him. 

? Atter b. ry. 
What wounding reproaches of ſoul muſt he 
feel, from the elections on his own ingratitude. 
Roger's Ser monte. 
5 The action of mind upon itſelf, 
ego is the perception of the operations of 
our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. Locke. 
6. Attentive conſideration. 
This delight grows and improves under thought 
and ion; and while it exerciſes, does alſo en- 
dear itfelf to the mind; at the ſame time employ- 
ing and inflaming the meditations. South's Sermons. 
7. Cenſure. . 
He dy'd; and oh! may no ref: ſhed 

Its pois nous venom on the royal dead. _ Prir. 
Rzeruix/cTive. adj. | from .] ; 
1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to-night, 

His bearns he to his royal brother lent, 

And ſo ſhone ſtill in his re light. Drydin. 
In the reffective ttream the fighing bride, . 

Viewing her charms impair'd, abaſh'd ſhall hide 

Her penſive head. Prior. 
2. Conſidering things paſt ; conſidering the ope 

rations of the mind. 

Forc'd by -u reaſon I confels,. 

That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs. Prior. 
R=reLs'cror. . . [from c.] Conſiderer. 
There is ſcarce any thing that nature has made, 

or that men do ſuffer, whence the devout re/f:or 

cannot take an occaſion of an aſpiring meditation. 

Boyle on Colourse. 

RerLie'x. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] Directed back 
ward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the 

„H. x act of the :oul, or the turning of the intel- 

lectual cye inward upon its own actions, as the 

paſſions of my ſenſe are obvious to my ſenſe ; I. 

ce the object, and I perceive that 1 ſee it. Hale. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of: 

the world, the diſcernible ends of them do evince- 
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not of blind mechaniſm or blinder chance, but of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 
| ReFLe'x. . f. [reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. 

There was no other way for angels to fin, but 
dy reflex of their underſtandings upon themſelves. 

Hooker, 

I'll fay yon gray is not the morning's eye, 

Tis but the pale e of Cynthia's brow. Shakeſ. 

REFLEx1B1'LITY. ». ſ. from . The 
quality of being reflexible. 

Re/{:xibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be re- 
flected or turned back into the ſame medium from 
any other medium, upon whoſe ſurface they fall ; 
and rays are more or leſs reflexible, which are 
turned back more or leſs eaſily. Newton. 

REFLE'XIB LE. adj. [from reflexus, Lat.] Capa- 
ble to be thrown back. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convin- 
cing experiments, that the light of the ſun con- 
fiſts of rays differently refrangible and reftexible ; 
and that thoſe rays are differently reflexiol-, that 
are differently refrangible. . (heyne. 

REFLEKIVE. adj. | re/lexus, Lat.] Having re- 
ſpect to ſomething paſt. | 

That atiurance re/e#iv? cannot be a divine faith, 
but at the mott an human, yet ſuch as perhaps 1 
may have no doubting mixed with. Hammond. 

REFrLE'XIVELY. adv. | from r:fexive.] In a 
backward direction. 

Solomon tells us life and death are in the power 
of the tongue, and that not only directly in regard 
of the good or ill we may do to others, but ve- 

fe alſo in reſpe& of what may rebound to 
ourſelyes. Government of the Tongue. 

REFrLoa'T. n. ſ. [re and fort. ] Ebb; reflux. 

The main float and refloat of the ſea, is by con- 
ſent of the univerſe, as part of the diurnal motion. 

Bacon, 

To REFLov'kISH. v. a. [re and flowi/h.] To 

flouriſh anew, 

: Virtue given for loſt 

Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous moſt, 

When moſt unactive deem'd. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

To REFLo'w., v. u. [riffuer, Fr. re and or.] 
To flow back. 

RBF IL uE NT. adj. [refluens, Latin.] Runnin 
back ; flowing Ro ] 0 

The liver receives the refuent blood almoſt from 
all the parts of the ablomen. Arbuth. an Ali ments. 

Tell, by what paths, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 
he reAuent rivers and the land repays. Blackmore. 
Re+Lv'x. n./. [reflux, Fr. refluxus, Lat.] Back- 
ward courſe of water. 
Beſides 
Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce ux on me redound. Milian. 

The variety of the flux and ax of Euripus, 
or whether the ſame do ebb and flow ſeven times 
a day, is incontrovertible. Brown's Vuig. Er. 

REFocttLa'T10N. . /. [refocillio, Lat.] Reſto- 
ration of ſtrength by refreſhment. 

To REFO/RM. v. a. | reforms, Lat. reformer, Fr.] 
To change from worſe to better. 

A fect in England, following the very ſame 
rule of policy, ſeeketh to »form even the French 
reformation, and purge out from thence alſo dregs 
of popery. Hooker . 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With ſecond thoughts, refor 1g what was old. Milt. 

May no ſuch ſtorm 
Fall on our times, where ruin muſt . Denb. 

Now low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryd. 

One cannot attempt the perfect r-forming the 
languages of the world, without rendering him- 
ſelf ridiculous. Lo. A. 

The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- 
rupt an age; but that of a good one will not 
reform it. Swife. 

To RETO“uNM. v. a. To make a change from 
worſe to better. 

Was his doctrine of the maſs ſtruck out in this 
conflict ? or did it give him occaſion of reforming in 
this point? Atterbury. 

#XF&RM. n. . ¶ French] Reformation. 
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- Reyorma't ON. 8. f. [reformation, Fr. from re- 
orm. 

1. Change from worſe to better ; commonly 
uſed of human manners. 

Never came . formation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. Shat-ſp. 

Satire laſhes vice into ro ſormation. DPryd:n. 

The pagan converts mention this great reforma- 
tion of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, 
with that ſudden and ſurpriſing change, which 
the chriſtian religion made in the lives of the moſt 
profligate. . Addiſon. 

2. | By way of eminence.] The change of re- 
ligion from the corruptions of popery to its pri- 
mitive ſtate. n 

The burden of the refer mation lay on Luther's 
ſhoulders. | Attervury. 

Rreo'kMER. . /. {from ref . 

1. One who makes a change for the better; an 
amender. 

Publick reform-rs had need firſt practiſe that on 
their own hearts, which they purpoſe to try on 
others. King Charles. 

The complaint is more general, than the endea- 
vours to redreſs it: Abroad every man would be. 
a reformer, how very few at home.  Spratt's S-r, 

It was honour enoug!, to behold the Engliſh 
churches reformed ; that is, delivered from the 
reformer ;. South, 

2. Thoſe who changed religion from popiſh cor- 
ruptions and innovations. 

Our firſt r-formers were famous confeſſors and 
martyrs all over the world. ' Bacon, 

To REFRA'CT. v. 4. [refrafus, Latin. ] To 
break the natural courſe of rays. 

If its angle of incidence be large, and the refrac- 
tive power of the medium not very ſtrong to throw 
it far from the perpendicular, it will be H. 

: Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
Rays of light are urged by the i ee 
Cheyne. 

Refracted from yon eaſtern cloud, : 
The grand etherial bow ſhoots up. 

Rerracriox. nf. [rifrattion, Fr.] 

Refraftion, in general, is the incurvation or 
change of determination inthe body moved, which 
happens to it whilſt it enters or penetrates any 
medium : in dioptricks, it is the variation of a 
ray of light from that right line, which it would 
have paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the me- 
dium turned it aſide. Harris, 

Re fraction, out of the rarer medium into the 
denſer, is made towards the perpendicular. Nero. 
Rerra'cTive. adj. [from rat.] Having 
the power of refraction. 

Thoſe ſuperfices of tranſparent bodies reflect 
the greateſt quantity of light, which have the 
greateſt refracting power; that is, which inter- 
cede mediums that differ moſt in their % i 
denſities, Newton's Opticks. 

Rtrra'cToriNEss, . f. [from refratoy.] 
Sullen obſtinacy. 

I did never allow any man's r fra#orin ſi againſt 
the privileges and orders of the houſes. Army Char, 

Great complaint was made by the preſhyterian 
gang, of my aii to obey the parliament's 
order. Soul: rſon. 


REFRA'CTORY. aq. [r:fraiire, Fr. refrac- 


Thompſm. 


It is now accented on the firſt ſyllable, but by 
Shakeſprare on the ſecond. ] Obſtinate ; perverſe ; 
cont umacious. 
There is a law in each well- ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
Moſt diſobedient and . Shakeſpeare. 
A rough hewn ſeaman, being brought before 
a wiſe juſtice for ſome miſdemeanor, was by him 
ordered to be fent away to priſon, and was e- 


e after he heard his doom, infomuch as he 


would not ſtir a foot from the place where he 
ſtood ; ſaying, it was better to ſtand where he was 
than goto a worſe place. Bacou's Apopthegms. 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extra- 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, ſoon 


ö 


tarins, Lat. and fo ſhould be written refra tary. 
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grows weary of itſelf, and ends in a — ful. 
R ing C 


lenneſs. King Char ls. 

Refraftory mortal ! if thou wilt not truſt thy 
friends, take what follows; Know atluredly, be- 
fore next full moon, that thou wilt be hung up in 
chains. Ar but hunt“! Hift. of John Bull. 

Theſe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but 
they are refra#ory and ſullen ; and therefore, like 
men of the ſame tempers, muſt be banged and buf. 
feted into reaſpn. Bently. 

Rre'FRAGABLE. adj. [rifrogabilis, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of confutation and conviction. 

To REFnrai'x. . a. PER Fr. re and e- 
num, Lat.] To hold back; to keep from action. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not ſtill fi- 
lence ; r.frain not thyſelf. Pſulm Ixxxiii. 1. 

My ſon, walk not thou in the way with them, 
refrain thy foot from their path. Prov. i. 15. 

Nor from the holy one of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue. Milton. 

Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 

Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pope, 

ToREriai'x v. . To forbear; to abſtain; 
to ſpare. 

In what place, or upon what conſideration ſo- 
ever it be, they do it, were it in their own opinior. 
of no force being done, they would undoubtedly 
refrain to do it. Hooker, 

For my name's ſake will I defer mine anger, 
and ref: ain for thee, that I cut thee not off. If. 

That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful 
party before the flood, may become more proba- 
ble, becauſe they refrainzd therefrom ſome time 
after. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

RrrRANvTAILI Tv. . . —— r frangible.] 

Refrangability of the rays of light, is their dif- 
potition to he refracted or turned out of their way, 
in paſſing out of one tranſpareut body or medium 
into another. b Newton, 

REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re and frango, Lat.] 

As ſome rays are more refrangi5/e than others; 
that in, are more turned out of their courſe, in 
pailing from one medium to another; it follows 
that after ſuch refraction, they will be ſeparated, 
and their diſtin colour obſerved. Lc. 

RrrarxxA TiO. . . [re and fram, Lot.] The 
act of reſtraining. 

1 RE FRESH. v. a. [ö iſche 
Lat. 

1. To reereate; to relieve after pain, fatigue or 
want. 

Service ſhall with ſteeled finews toil ; 
And labour ſhall h itſelf with hope. Shateſp. 

Muſick was ordain'd to r-fr:/Þ the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. Shakeſpeare. 

He was in no danger to be overtaken ; ſo that 
he was content to »/fre// his men. Clarendon. 

His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employ ment 
warrantable, his fleep certain and refr-/ing, nei- 
ther interrupted with the laſhes of a guilty mind, 
nor the aches of a crazy body. South, 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care 
tha no plants be near them, which may deprive 
them of nouriſhment, or hinder refre/bings and helps 
that they might receive. Nortimer, 

2. To improve by new touches any thing im- 
paired, 

The reſt r-f:e/> the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold 
The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 


Dryden, 

3- To refrigerate ; to cool, 

A dew coming after heat refreſteth, Eccluſ. 

Rrrar'suk k. . . from rer.] That which 
refreſhes. 

The kind refreſher of the ſummer heats. Thom, 

Rrrax'sunkxr. =. ſ. [from refreſh. ] 

1 Relief after pain, want or fatigue. ** 

2. That which gives relief, a food, reſt. 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a diſmal death, and ſo had moſt need of 
the , of ſociety, and the friendly aſſiſ- 
tances of his diſciples. Seth, 

Such honeſt ehe and comforts of life, 
our chriſtian liberty has made it lawful for us to 
uſe. Spratt. 
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Rrynt' Grant, adj. [refrigeranty Fr. from 
refrigerate. ] Cooling, mitigatiag heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muſt beware of 
dry heat, and reſort to things that are refrige ant, 


Bacon, 

If it ariſe from an external cauſe, apply refrige- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. Hem. 

To REFRUGERATE. v. a. [refrigero, re and 
friges, Latin. ] To cool. ; 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air 
in great circles, ſuch as the girdle of the world 
produceth, do refrigerat? and therefore in thoſe 
parts noon is nothing ſo hot, when the breezes 
are great, as about ten of the clock in the forenoon. 

B. cen Nat. Iii. 

Whether they be aud inclinatorily or 
ſomewhat equinoxically, though in a leſſer degree, 
they diſcover ſome verticity. &rown's Y. Errours. 

ReykiGcrrRa/TION., n |. [refiigeratic, Lat. re- 
frigeration, Fr 4 The act of cooling; the ſtate of 
being cooled. 

Divers do ſtut ; the cauſe may be the ig ra- 
ti:n of the tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to _ | 

«ICON, 

If the mere vefrigeration of the air would fit it 
for breathing, this might be ſomewhat helped with 
bellows. . Wilk ns. 

Rrrxwrakkarivx. I adj. [refrigeratify Fr. re- 

REyR1GERATORY. } frigeratorius, Lat.] Cool- 
ing; having the power to cool. 

Rteyki/cErRATORY. . fo | 

1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is placed 
about the head of a ſtill, and nlled with water to 
cool the condenſing vapours ; but this is now ge- 
nerally done by a worm or ſpiral pipe, turning 
through a tub of cold water. Quincy, 

2. Any thing internally cooling. 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. 

Mortimer. 

REFRIGE'RIUM. . /. [ Latin. ] Cool refreſh- 
ment; refrigeration. 

It mutt be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, reſpites or in- 
tervals of puniſhment to the damned; as particu- 
larly on the feſtivals. South, 

RryrT. part. pret. of reave. 

1. Deprived ; taken away. Obſolete. 

F Thus we well left, he better ft, 

In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laſt, 

We may obtain like grace. Aſcham's Schoolmaſſcr. 
I, in a deTperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling «ft, 

Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. Shake p. 
Another ſhip had ſeiz'd on us, 

And would have , the fiſhers of their prey. Sha. 
Our dying hero, from the continent 

Ravith'd whole towns and forts from Spaniards ref?, 

As his laſt legacy to Britain left. Waller. 
2. Preterite of reave. Took away. Obſolete. 
So 'twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 

And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they 

reft. Sper; cr. 

About his ſhoulders broad he threw 
An airy hide of ſome wild beaſt, whom he 

In ſavage foreſt by adventure flew, 

And »r-f: the ſpoil his ornament to be. Sper. 
RE/FUGE. . /. [refugr, Fr. gin, Lat.] 
1. Shelter from any danger or diſtreſs ; pro- 

tection. 

Rocks, dens and caves ; but I in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Paradiſe Loff. 

The young vipers ſuppoſed to break through 
the belly of the dam, will, upon any fright, for 
protection run into it ; for then the old one re- 
ceives them in at her mouth, which way, the fright 
being paſt, they will return again; which is a 
peculiar way of refuge, Brown's Val. Erraurs. 

Thoſe, who take , ge in a multitude, have an 
Arian council to anſwer for. Atterbiry, 

2. That which gives ſhelter or protection. 

The Lord will be a «fg: for the oppreſſed ; 
a refuge in times of trouble. P/alm ix. 9. 

They ſhall be your fe from the avenger of 
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Fair majuty, the e and redrefs 
Of thoſe whom fate purtues. Drygn. 
3. Expedient in diſtrets. 
This laſt old man, 
\Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome. 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father: 
Their lateſt ge was to ſend him. Shabſpeare. 
4. Expedient in general. 
Light muſt be ſupplied, among graceful fe, 
by terracing any ſtory in danger of darkneſs. He. 
ToRe'ruct. v. a. [rrfugirr, Fr. from the 
noun.] To ſhelter ; to protect, 
Silly beggars, 
Who ſitting in the ſtocks, Age their ſhame, | 
That many have, and others muſt, fit there. Sha. 
Dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; 
Ev'n by thoſe gods, who ref«2'd her, abhorr'd. 
Dryden. 
Reyvorr'. . . ſrefugis, Fr.] One who flies 
to ſhelter or protection, 
Poor ref«7c-5, at firſt they purchaſe here; 
And ſoon as denizeu'd, they domineer. Dr yden. 
This is become more necetfary in ſome of their 
goveraments, fince ſo many refugees ſettled among 
them. £Addijon. 
Rivv'Lorxct. . . [from refulgent.] Splen- 
dour ; brightnets. 
REFU'LGENT. adj. [refu/gerr, Latin. } Bright; 
thiniag ; glittering ; ſplendid. 
He neither might, nor wiſh'd to know 
A more ce light. Waller. 
So conſpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of 
God's being the author of man's felicity, that the 
diſpute is not ſo much concerning the thing, as 


concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 
Agamemnon's train, 
When his igen arms flaſh'd through the ſha- 


y plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryd-n's Huis. 

Reev'LotxTLY., adv, [from een. In 
a ſhiniag manaer. 

To Rervu'xp. v. n. [refund, Lat.] 

t. To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tinctured with 
any colour, they would refund that colour upon the 
object, and ſo it would not be repreſented as in it- 
ſelf it is. Ray. 

2. To repay what is received ; to reſtore. 

A governor that had pillaged the people, was, for 
receiving of bribes, ſentenced to refund what he 
had wrongfully taken. L'Eftrange. 

Such wiſe men as himſelf account all that is 
paſt to be alſo gone ; and know, that there can be 
no gain in r funding, nor any profit in paying _ 

| Tut 


How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 

Shall I, by waſte undone, uri the dow'r. Pops. 

3- Swift has ſomewhere the abſurd phraſe, 1 
refund :1nſclf, for to reimburſe. 

Rr» vs aL. . ſ. [from .] 

1. The act of refuſing ; denial of any thing de- 
manded or ſolicited. 

God has borne with all his weak and obſtinate 
ref«ſa's of grace, aud has given him tune Cay after 
day. Eger,. 
4 The pre-emption ; the right of having "any 
thing before another ; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of 
heads, they ſhall be ſure to have the refuſul, Sw ft. 

To REFU'SE. v. 4. [refuſers Fr.] 

1. To deny what is ſolicited or required; not 
to comply with. 

If he ſhould chuſe the right caſket, you ſhould 
refuſe tu perform his father's will, if yuu ſhould 
refuſe to accept him. Shak. Merch. Venice. 

Having moſt affeRionately ſet lite and death be- 
fore them, and conjured them to chuſe one and 
avoid tlie other, he ſtil] leaves unto them, as to free 
and rational agents, a liberty to r-fue all his calls, 
to let {is talents lye by them unprofitable, Hamm. 

Wonder net then what God for you tw good 

If Le not, but convert, as you, 

To proper ſubſtance. Milton. 

Common experience has juſtly a mighty influ- 
ence on the minds of men, to make them give or 
A credit to any thing propoſed. Lacke. 
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2. TorejeR ; to diſmiſs without a grant. 

I may neither clute whom I would, nor = 7 
whom 1 diflike, Sha [p. Mcych. Heico. 

To Rixyvu'ss. v. „. Not to accept ; net to 


comply. 


chooſe ; 

Too proud to aſk, too humble to » fuſe. Gt. 
| R&/evss. adj. | from the verb. The noun ha; 
its accent on the firſt ſyllable, the verb on the te- 
cond, | Unworthy of reception; left when the 
reſt is taken. 

Every thing vile and ref: they deftroyed. Sm. 

He never had vexatious law-diſputes about his 
dues, but had his tithes fully paid, and not of the 
molt »-f«/: parts, but generally the very beft. F. . 

Pleaſe to beſtow on him the refuſe letters; he 
hopes by printing them to get a plentiful provi- 
ſion. Spectate. 

Rr'evss. . ſ. That which remains diſregarded 
when the reſt is taken. 

We dare not diſgrace our worldly ſuperiours 
with offering unto them ſuch f e, 4 we bring 
unto God himſelf. Hooker, 

Many kinds have much refſ, which counter- 
vails that which they have excellent, Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more ſhame or won- 
der, to ſee that men can ſo put off ingenuity, as to 
deſcend to ſo baſe a vice ; yet we daily ſee it done, 
and that not only by the ſcum and refſe of the 

le. Government of the Tongue. 
Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 

To raite with joyful news his drooping fon. Dr. 

This humouriſt keeps more than he wants, and 

gives a vaſt refuſe of his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 

heaven. Addi ſan. 

Reyv'seR. . ſ. [from e. He who refuſes. 

Some few others are the only refuſers and con- 
demners of this catholick practice. Taybr. 

Reyv'TAL. . /. [from refute.] Refutation. 

9 Diet. 

RervTA'T10N. n. ſ. [refutatio, Latin; refutation, 
Fr. from fs] The act of refuting ; the act of 
proving falſe or-erroneous. 

'Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that we will 
not honour it with eſpecial refutation. Bentley. 

To REFU'TE. v. 4. CH, Lat. refuter, Fr.] To 
prove falſe or erroneous. Applied to perſons or 
things. : 

Self-deſtrution ſought, r-futcs 

That excellence/thought in thee. Miko, 

He knew that there were ſo many witneſſes in 
theſe two miracles, that it was impotfible to r-futs 
ſuch multitudes. Addiſon. 

To Rr. v. 3. [regaguer, Fr. re and gain. ] 
To recover ; to gain anew. 

Hopeful to regarn 
Thy love, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are ris'n. 


Milton. 
We've driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and read our earth, 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden. 
As ſoon as the mind re24izs the power to ſtop or 
continue any of theſe motions of the body or 
thoughts, we then conſider the man as a free agent. 


Locke. 
R“ A. adj. [regal, Fr. regalis, Lat.] Royal; 


Kingly. 
Ed ward, duke of York, 
Uſurps the gal title and the ſeat 
Of England's true anointed lawful heir. Shake/, 
Why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before I have ſhook off the r-g4/ thought 


$ 
Wherewith I reign'd ? Shakeſp. Rich, II. 


With them comes a third of regal port, 

But faded ſplendour wan, who by his gait 
And tierce demeanour ſeems the prince of hell. 
MET 3 
When was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the preſent queen? I do not talk of 
her government, her love of the people, or quali- 
ties that are purely r-ga/ ; but her piety, charity, 


temperance, and conjugal love. - o Swift, 
RAL. . J. Cg, Fr.] A muſical inſtru- 
ment. 8 | 


Yor. Ih. , ov > . hs 


Women are made as they themſelves would | 
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The ſounds that produce tones are ever from 


fach bodies as are in their parts and ports equal; 


and ſuch are in the nightingale pipes of gl or or- 
ans. Bacon. 
' REG'ALE. n. ſ. [Latin.] The prerogative of 
monarchy. 
To REGA'LE. v. 4. [regaler, Fr. regslare, Ita- 
lian. ] To refreſh ; to entertain; to yratify. 
I with warming puff gad chill'd fin_ers. 
| Fhitips. 
ROL ER. n. ſ. An entertainment; a treat. 
ROA LEMENT. u. ſ. | reg.ilement, Fr.] Refreſh- 
ment; entertainment. f 
The muſes ſtill require 
Humid rege lement, nor will aught avail | : 
Imploring Phœbus with unmoiſten'd lips. Pill. 


REGALLA. n. ſ. . Enſigns of royalty. a 


ROA LI TV. n. /. Lregalis, Latin.] Royalty; ſo- 
vereignty ; kingſhip. 
Behold the image of mortality, a 

And feeble nature cloth'd with fleſhly tire, 

When raging paſſion with fierce tyranny, 

Robs reaſon of her due r-galty. - Spenſer. 

He neither could nor would, yield to any dimi- 
nut ion of the crown of France, in territory or reg- 
lty. Bacon. 

He came partly in by the ſword, and had high 
courage in all points of regality. Bacon Hen, VII. 

The majeſty of England might hang like Maho- 
met' tomb by a magnetick charm, between the 
privileges of the two houſes, in airy imagination 
Ot unity. ' Kine Charles. 

To REGARD. v. a. [reigarder, Fr.] : 

1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 

This aſpect of mine, 

The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 

Have lov'd. Shakeſ. Mer ch. of Venice. 
| He denies 

To know their God, or meſſage to regard. Mili. 

2- To obſerve; to remark. 

If much you note him, 
You offend him; feed, and regard him not. Sha. 
To mind as an objec of grief or terrour. 
he king marvelled at the young man's courage, 
For that he nothing regarded the pains. 2 Mac. 

4. To obſerve religiouſly. : 

He that regard:tb the day, regard-th it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. Rom. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 

He that obſerveth the wind ſnall never ſow, and 
he that r/gard:th the clouds ſhall never reap. Prov. 

6. To reſpeR ; to have relation to. 

7. To look towards. ; 

It is a peninſula, which r. garde the main land. 

Sardys. 

Rr nb. n. ſ. {rcgard, Fr. from the verb.] 

2. Attention as to a matter of importance. 

The nature of the ſentence he is to propounce, 
the rule of judgment by which he will proceed, 
requires that a particular regard be had to our ob- 
ſervation of this prece pt. Atterbary. 

2. Reſpect; reverence. 

To him they had regard, becauſe long he had be- 
witched them. AA, viii. 11. 

With ſome record to what is juſt and right, 

They'!l lead their lives. Milton. 

„„ Note; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meancſt regard 
amongſt them, neither having wealth nor power. 

Spen/er on Ireland. 

4. Reſpect; account. : 

Change was thought neceſſary, in regard of the 
great art which the church did receive by a hum- 
der of things then in uſe. Hooker. 

8. Relation; reference. 

How beſt we my ; 

Comnoſe our preſent evils, with regar : 

Gf — we are and where, Afiltcn 

Their buſineſs is to addreſs all the ranks of man- 


| Kind, and perſuade them to purſue and perſevere 


in virtue, with 7egard to themſelves ; in juſtice and 
goodneſs, with regard to their neighbours; and 
piety towards God. Watts, 

6. [ Kgard, Fr.] Look; aſpeR directed to an- 
other. 


N 
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Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe aſſay d; 
But her with ſtern regard he thus repell'd. Mill. 

He ſurpriz'd with humble joy, ſurvey'd 
One ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid, Dryd. 

; 8 Proſpect ; object of fight. Not proper, nor 
in uſe. - 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

. Even till we make the main and th' aerial blue 
An indiſtin& regard. Shakeſp. Othello. 
REeca'rDaBLE. adj. [from regard. 

1. Obſervable. Not uſed. 

I cannot diſcover this difference of the badger's 
legs, although the regardable ſide be defined, and 
the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left. Brown. 

2. Worthy of notice. Not uſed. 

Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than 
regardable for his preſent eſtate, abutteth on _ ſea. 

arew, 

RrGA'RDER, . ſ. [from regard.) One that re- 
gards, 

REAR VL. adj. | r:gard and full] Attentive ; 
taking notice of, 

Bryan was ſo regardful of his charge, as he never 
diſpoſed any matter, firſt he acquainted the 
gencral. Ha d. 

Let a man be very tender and r-gardfu/ of every 
pious motion made by the ſpirit of God to his _ 

out /h. 
Rzca/rprutLy. adv. [from regardful.] 

1. Attentively ; heedfully. 

2. Reſpectfully. 

Is this th' Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd ſo regardfully * Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
RrOARD LESS. adj. [from regard. ] Heedleſs ; 

negligent ; inattentive. 

He likeſt is to fall into miſchance, 
That is regardleſs of his governance. 

Regurdleſi of the bliſs wherein he ſat, 
Second to thee, offer'd himſelf to die 
For man's offence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
We muſt learn to be deaf and r:g:27d/-ſs of other 

things, beſides the preſent ſubject of our medita- 
tion. Watts. 

Rrc&RDLESLY. adv. [from regard!:ſ5.] With- 
out heed. 

REcAaRDLESNESS, [from regardleſs. ] Heed- 
leſineſs ; negligence inattention. 

Re'crvev. ». /. [from g.] 

1. Authority; government. 

As Chriſt took manhood, that by it he might 
be capable of death, whereunto he humbled him- 
ſelf; ſo becauſe manhood is the proper ſubject of 
companion and feeling pity, which maketh the 
ſcepter of Chriſt's regency even in the Kingdom of 
heaven amiable. Hooker. 

Men have knowledge and ſtrength to fit them 
for action: women affection, for their better com- 
pliance ; and herewith beauty to compenſate their 
ſubjection, by giving them an equivalent regency 
over men. rew. 

2. Vicarious government. 

This great miniſter, finding the regency ſhaken 
by the faction of ſo many great ones within, and 
awed by the terror of the Spaniſh greatneſs with- 
out, durſt begin a war. Temple, 

3- The diſtri& governed by a vicegerent, 

Regions they pais'd, the mighty regencies 
Of ſeraphim. Milton. 

4. Thoſe collectively to whom vicarious regality 
is intruſted : as, the regency tranſacted affairs in the 
King's abſence. 

To REGE'NERATE. v. a. [regenero, Lat.] 

1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the ſon of this earl of Deſmond, who loſt 
his head, were reftored to the earldom ; yet could 
not the king's grace regenerat? Obedience in that de- 


Spenſer. 


generate houſe, but it grew rather more wild. Dav, 


Through all the ſoil a genial ferment ſpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 
Blackmore. 
An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with 
an acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation 
of which, the ſalts, of which the acid is compoſed, 
will be regenerated. Arbuthn:t. 
2. To make to be born anew; to renew by 


| change of carnal nature to a chriſtian life, 


| 
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No ſooner was a convert initiated, but by an 
eaſy figure he became a new man, and both acted 
and looked upon himſelf as one regenerated and 
born a ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſtence. 

| [Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 
Recr/NERATE. adj. 
1. Reproduced. 
Thou |! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 
For from the mercy-ſeat above, 

Prevenient grace deſcending, had remoy'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate grow inſtead. Milton. 

f you fulfil this reſolution, though you fall 
ſometimes by infirmity ; nay though you ſhould 
fall into ſome greater act, even of deliberate ſing 
which you preſently retract by confeſſion and 
amendment, you are nevertheleſs in a regenerate 
eſtate, you live the life of a chriſtian here, and 
ſhall inherit the reward that is promiſed to ſuch 
in a glorious immortality hereafter. 

Wake's Preparation for Death, 

RECENERA'TION. a. . [regencration, Fr.] Ne v 
birth; by grace from carnal affections to à chri- 
{tian life. 

He ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghoſt. Tit. iii. 5. 

REGENERATENESS., [from regenerate.] The 
ſtate of being regenerate. 

RE/GENT. * Fr. regens, Lat.] 

1. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the 
corporeal moles, but from ſome other active r 
principle that reſides in the body, or governs it, 


regeneratus, Latin, ] 


which we call the ſoul. Hale. 


2. Exerciſing vicarious authority. 

He together calls the regent powers 
Under him repent. Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Re'cexT. . /. 

I. Governour; ruler. 

Now for once beguil'd 
Uriel, though regent of the ſun, and held 
The ſharpeſt-ſighted ſpirit of all in heav'n. Milo, 

Neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe 
the regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity. Hale. 

But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. Dryden. 

2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commillion from the king. Shakes, 

Re'oexTSHIP. n. / [from regent.] 

I. Power of governing. 

2. Deputed authority, 

If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France 
Then let him be deny'd the regent/hip. Shakeſpeare, 

REGERMINA'TION. u. ,. — and germination. ] 
The act of ſprouting again. 

Rx“ GiB LE. adj. Governable. 

Re'cictbs. n. f. [rrgicida, Lat.] 

I, Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your ſacred life; which that I miſs'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my ſonl ; my ſoul's a regicide. Dryden. 

2. | Regicidium, Lat.] Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poſ- 
ſible for any to think they may venture upon per- 
jury, ſacrilege, murder, r2gic:d:, without impeach- 
ment to their ſaintſhip. Decay f Pity. 

Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 

Urge the bold traitor to the r-gicide * Pope's Odyſſry. 

KRE'GIMEN. n. /. [Latin.] That care in diet 
and living, that is ſuitable to every particular 
courſe of medicine, or ſtate of body. 

Yet ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain, 
Juſt in the parts where 1 complain, 

How many a metſage would he ſend ? 
What hearty prayers, that 1 ſhould mend? 
Enquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me eaſe, and how I flept ? 

RE'GIMENT. . /. [regiment, old Fr.] 

1. Eftabliſhed government; polity ; mode of 
rule. Not in uſe. 

We 


Dic. 


Swift, 
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We all make complaint of the iniquity of 
our times, not unjuſtly, for the days are evil ; 
but compare them with thoſe times wherein there 
were no civil ſocisties, with thoſe times wherein 
there was as yet no manner of publick regiment 
eſtabliſhed, and we have ſurely good cauſe to 
think, that God hath bleſſed us exceedingly. Hooker, 

The corruption of our nature being preſup- 
poſed, we may not deny, but that the law of 
nature doth now require of neceſſity ſome kind of 
regiment, Hooker. 

They utterly damn their own conſiſtorian rei- 
ment, for the ſame can neither be proved by any 
literal texts of holy ſcripture, nor yet by neceſſary 
inference out of ſcripture. White. 

2. Rule; authority. Not in uſe. 

The geeint of the ſoul over the body, is the 

ö the more active part over the paſſive. 
Hale, 

z. [ Regiment, Fr.] A body of ſoldiers under one 
colonel. 

Higher to the plain we'll ſet forth, 
In beſt appointment, all our iet! 

The elder did whole regiment; afford, 
The younger brought his conduct and his ſword. 

Waller. 
The ſtanding regiments, the fort, the town, 
All but this wicked ſiſter are our own, Muller. 
Now thy aid 
Eugene, with, regiments unequal preſt, 
Awaits. Philips. 

REcimt'NTAL. adj, [from rgiment.] Belong- 
ing to a regiment ; military. 

RT“ ON. . /. [ region, Fr. regio, Lat.] 

1. Tract of land; country; tract of ſpace. 
All the region, 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance. 
Her eyes in heav'n 
Would through the iiry regien ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were not 
night. Shakeſpeare. 
- The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of the matter of tempeſts before the air below. 
Bacon. 

They rag'd the goddeſs, and with fury fraught, 
The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought. Dry. 

2. Part of the body. 

The = is bent and drawn, make from the 

ſhaft. 
Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shak. King Lear. 

3- Place; rank. 

The gentleman kept company with the wild 
prince and Poins : he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much, Sha. p. 

REGISTER. . /. ſregifire, Fr. rerum, Lat.] 

1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 
oy may you have, and everlaſting fame, 
Of late moſt hard atchievement by you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly g above the fun. __ 

Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, 
as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
ve71/ter of your own. - Shake ſp. 

This iſland, as appeareth by faithful regifters of 
thoſe times, had ſhips of great content. Bacon. 

Of theſe experiments, our friend, pointing at 
the r-5//fer of this dialogue, will perhaps give you 
a more particular account. Boyle. 

For a conſpiracy againſt the emperor Claudius, 
it was ordered that Scribonianus's name and con- 
ſulate ſhould be eſfaced out of all publick regifer; 
and inſcriptions. Addon. 

2. | Regiſtarias, law Lat.] The officer whoſe bu- 
fineſs is to write and keep the regiſter. 

To REg'GI1STER. v. 4. [/ gitter, Fr. from the 
noun. 

1. To record; to preſerve from oblivion by 
authentick accounts. 

The Roman emperors »-gi/ered their moſt re- 
markable buildings, as well as ations. Addiſen. 

2. Toenrol; to fet down in a liſt. 

Such follow him, as ſhall be regifer'd ; 

Part good; part bad: of bad the longer —_ 
Hon. 
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Rats thy, . /. [from regiſter] 

1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter. 

A little fee was to be paid for the regiſtry, 

Graunt, 

2. The place where the regiſter is kept. 

3. A ſeries of facts recorded. 

I wonder why a regiſtry has not been kept in the 
college of phyſicians of things invented. Temple. 
REGLEMENT, =. ſ. [French.] Regulation. 

Not uſed. 

To ſpeak of the reformation and reglement of 
uſury, by the balance of commodities and diſcom- 
modities thereof, two things are to be reconciled. 

+ Bacon's Eſſays. 

Re'GLeT. . ſ. [reglette, from reg, Fr.] Ledge 
of wood exactly p » by which printers ſepa- 
rate their lines in pages widely printed. 

Re'oxANT. adj. | French.] 

1. Reigning ; having regal authority. 

Princes are ſhy of their ſucceſſors, and there 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed in queens regnarnt 
a little proportion of tenderneſs that way, more 
than in Kings. ian 

2. Predominant; prevalent; having power. 

The law was r:g2ant, and confin'd his thought, 
Hell was not conquer'd, when the poet wrote. 


Walter. 
His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 
A traytor to the vices rgnant. Swift's MiſceUanies. 

To REGO/RGE. v. a. | re and gorge. ] 

1. To vomit up; to throw back. 

It was ſcoffingly ſaid, he had eaten the king's 
gooſe, and did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 

2. To ſwallow eagerly. 

Drunk with wine, 
And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. Milton's Agoniftes. 

3- [ Regirger, Fr.] To ſwallow back. 

As tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious pleaſure to deſtroy. Dryden. 

ToREcra'rrT. v.a. [regreffer, Fr. re and graft.] 
To graft again. 

Oft regrafting the ſame cions, may make fruit 
greater. Bacon. 

- REcCRA'NT. v. a. [re and gram. ] To grant 
back. 

He, by letters patent, incorporated them by 
the name of the dean and chapter of Trinity- 
church in Norwich, and regronted their lands to 
them. Ayliffe's Farergon. 

To REGRATE. v. a. 


1. To offend; to ſhock. 
The cloathing of the tortoiſe and viper rather 
regrateth, than pleaſeth the eye. a 


Der ham. 
2. | Regratiter, Fr.] To engroſs; to foreſtal. 
Neither ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were 

to make malt thereof; for by ſuch engroſſing and 

regrating, the dearth, that commonly reigneth in 

England, had been cauſed. | Spenſer. 
RronaTER. n. ſ. [rograttier, Fr. from regrate. ] 

Foreftaller ; engrotfer. 

ToREckee'r. v, a. [re and great.] To reſalute; 
to greet a ſecond time. 

Hereford, on pain of death, 

Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. Shak-/. 
RrcrEE'T. . /. [from the verb.] Return or 

exchange of ſalutation. Not in uſe. 

And ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join'd in love, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind rrgreat ? 

Play faſt and looſe with faith > Sb 4 * 
Reckt'ss. 1. ſ. [regrts, Fr. regreſſu;, Latin. | 

Paſſage hack; power of paſſing back. 

'Tis their natural place which they always tend 
to; and from which there is no progreſs nor e- 
2reſs. Ius net. 
ToRrcre'ss. v.n. [regreſſus, Lat.] To go back ; 
to return; to paſs back to the former ſtate or 

lace. | 

F All being forced unto fluent conſiſtencies, na- 

turally regreſs unto their former ſolidities. Brown. 

Recne'ss10N. . . [rigreſſus, Lat.] The act of 
returning or going back. 

To defire there were no God, were plainly to 


| 
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annihilated in the ſubtraction of that eſſence, 
which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains 


from regreſſion into nothing. - Brown, 
RecrE'T. . /. [regret Fr. regretto, Ital.] 
1. Vexation at ſomething z bitterneſs of 
ion. 
I never bare any touch of conſcience with 


greater 22 . King Chur li. 
A paſſionate regret at ſin, a grief and ſalneſs at 
its memory, enters us into God's roll of mourners. 
Decay of Piety. 
h fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing a 
drefs, yet the remorſe and inward. regrets of the 
foul, upon the commiſſion of it, infinitely over- 
balance thoſe faint gratifications it affords the ſenſes. 
South's Sermons. 
- Grief; ſorrow. 
ever any prince expreſſed a more live e 
for the loſs of a ſervant, than his — — 
this great man; in all offices of grace towards his 
ſervants, and in a wonderful ſolicitous care for the 
payment of his debts. Clarend».. 
That freedom, which all ſorrows claim, 
She dots for thy content reſign ; 
Her piety itſelf would blame, 
If her regrets ſhould waken thine. 
5 Diſlike; averſion. Not proper. N 
$ it a virtue to have ſome inetſective regrets to 
damnation, and ſuch a virtue too, as ſhall balance 
all our vices ? Decay of Piety. 

To Rucke'r. v. 4. [regrater, Fr. from the 
noun. 

1. To repent; to grieve at. 

I ſhall not »egret the trouble my experiments 
coſt me, if they be. found ſerviceable to the pur- 
poſes of reſpiration. 

Calmly he look d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he _ 


2. To be uneaſy at. Not proper. 125 
Thoſe, the impiety of whoſe lives makes them 
regret a deity, and ſecretly wiſh there were none, 
will greedily liſten to atheiſtical notions. Glanville. 
ReGuERDON. n. / [rc and guerdon.] Reward 3 


recompenſe. 

Stoop, and ſet your knee againſt my foot ; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. Shak. 
To Recue'krpon. v. a. [from the noun. } To 

reward. The verb and noun are both obſolete. 

fince we were reſolved of your truth, 

Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you taſted your reward, 

Or been ru d , with ſo much as thanks. Sit 
RE'GULAR. adj. | regulier, Fr. reg«laris, Lu. 
1. Agrecable to rule; conſiſtent with the mode 

preſcribed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though 
the lines are good, it is not a rgvlar piece. Guard. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 

Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch; 

Nor ſees with how much art the windings run 

Nor where the regu/ir confuſion ends. Addi ho. 
So when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome; 

No monſtrous height or breadth or length appear ; 

The whole at once is bold and r-gular, Pope. 
2. Goverued by ſtrict regulations. 

So juſt thy ſkill, ſo rgular my rage. Pope. 
z. In geometry, r/gu/ar body is a ſolid, whoſe 
ſurface is compoſed of regular and equal figures, 
and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal, and of which 
there are five ſorts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre- 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 

2. A cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of ſix equal 

ſquares. 3- That which is bounded by eight equal 

and equilateral triangles. 4. That which is con- 
tained under twelve equal and equilateral penta- 
gons. 5. A body conſiſting of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles: and mathematicians demon- 
ſtrate, that there can be no mbre regul ii bodies 
than theſe ſive. Muſch-nbr, 

There is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to 


Prior. 


unwiſh their own being, which muſt needs be) 


3H2 humaa. 


REG 


numan fancy, that a figure, called r ular, which 


hath equal ſides and angles, is more beautiful than 
any irregular one. Bentley. 
4 Inſtitnted or initiated according to eſtabliſhed 
forms or diſcipline : as, à regular dætor; regular 
t: 077, 

. Methodically; orderly. 

More people are kept from a true ſenſe and 
taſte of religion, by a regu/ar Kind of ſenſuality 
and indulgence, than by groſs drankenneſs. Lav. 

REGULAR. u. ſ. [gie, Fr.] 

In the Romiſh church, all perſons are ſaid to be 
unn, that do profeſs and follow a certain rule 
of life, in Latin are ſtiled reg«/2; and do likewiſe 
obſerve the three approved vows of poverty, chaſ- 
tity and obeckence. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

RxcuLARAIT V. . . [regularite, Fr. from re- 

ular. | 
. I. A to rule. 

2. Method; certain order. 

Regulus ity is certain, where it is not ſo apparent, 
as in all fluids; for regularity is a ſimilitude conti- 
nut d. ; : Grew. 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and order; 
and managed all his affairs with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs. Atterbury, 


RTOULAR Lv. od. [from regular.) In a man- 


ner concordant to rule ; exactly. 

If thoſe painters, who have left us ſuch fair 
platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their fi- 
gures, they had indeed made things more regu. ly 


true, but withal very unpleaſing. Dryd:n, 
With one judicious ſtroke, 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle r-gular!y true. Prior. 


Strains th it neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold ard rg ly low. 

To RE GULAIE. v. 4. g U., Latin.] 

1. To adiuſt by rule or method. 

Nat ure, in the production of things, always de- 
ſigus them to partake of certain, g/d, eſtah- 
liſhed eilences, which are to be the models ot ai! 
things to be produced: this, in that crude ſenſe, 
would need ſome better explication. Lecke. 

2. To direct. 

Kepulate the patient in his manner of living. 

Wiſeman. 
Ev'n goddeffes are women; and no wiſe 

Has pow'r to regal t- her huſband's lite. Dr yd: n. 

Recuia'rioN: n. ſ. | from regula. ] 

1, The act of regulating. 

Being but ſtupid m ter, they cannot continue 
any regular and conſtant motion, without the 


guidance and jn of ſome intelligent being. 


Ruy on the Creations 
2. Method; the effect of heing regulated. 
RecvriAaros. . /. [from .] 
1. One that regulates. 
The regularity of corporeal principles ſheweth 
them to come at firſt from a divine regl[Þtor, Grew 
2. That part of a machine which makes the 
mot ion equat la. 
RE'GULUS, a. f. Lat. regule, Pr.] 
Reg lis is the finer and moſt weighty part of me- 
tals, which ſettles at the bottom upon melting. 
Quincy. 
To REGU/RGITATE. v. a. [re and gg, Lat. 
regor per, Fr | Tothrow back; to pour back. 
"The inhabitants of the city remove themfſelve- 
into the country fo long, until, for want of re- 
ecipt and encouragement, it regu gi. ts and fends 
tizem back. (3r aunt 
Arguments of divine wiflom, in the frame ot 
animate bodies, are the artif ci J poſition of many 
valves, al ſo fituate, s to gre a free pillage to 
the blood in their due channels, dit not permit 
them to rue nnd diſturb the great cit cula! _ 
4» B'7 
To Recu/rkcITATE, v . To be poured back 
Nature vas wont to evacuste its vicious bloy. 
out of theſe veins, which paſſage being ſtopt, it 
regergitates upwards to the lungs. Hur cn on ſum 
EREGMUAGIT HH oN. . from regurgitate. | 
Re lorption; the act of fwallou ing back. 
K2 ug tei of matter is the conſtant ſymptom. 
TP] 


thy children. 


REI 


To Rrux R. v. a, [re and bear.] To hear again. 
My deſign is to give all perſons a rehearing, who 
have ſuffered under any unjuſt ſentence, -{ddiſon. 

RuentaksAL. n./. [from rebearſe.] 

1. Repetition; recital. ä 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the 
miniſter pronounceth, the whole congregation 
ſhall repeat after him; as firſt in the publick con- 
feſſion of fins, and again in rehearſal of our Lord's 
prayer after the bleſſed ſacrament. Hoke, 
What dream'd my Lord ? tell me, and I'll re- 


quite it 
With ſweet rehearſ2/ of my morning's dream. 
Shak: Hectre. 
What reſpected their actions as a rule of admo- 
nition, applied to yours, is only a rehenr/ul, white 
zeal in aſſerting the miniſterial cauſe is ſo generally 
known. South, 
2. The recital of any thing previous to public 
exhibition. 
| The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to theſe rehbearſuls come Dry, 
To REHEA'RSE. v. a. { from rebrar, Skinner, | 
1. To repeat ; to recite. 
Rehcarſe not unto another that which is told. 
Kcelal. 

Of modeſt poets be thou juſt, 

To filent ſhades repeat thy verſe, 

Till fame and echo almoſt burſt, 
Yet hardly dare one line e. 

2. To relate; totell, 

Great maſter of the muſe ! inſpir'd 
The pedigree of nature to r-hear ſc, 
And ſound the maker's work in equal verſe, D-. 
3. To recite previouſly to public exhibition. 
All Rome is pleaſed, when statius will e, 


_ 


Sevift. 


And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe. 


Dryden, 

ToReme'cr. v. a. [ryicio, je tus, Lat.] 

1. To diſmiſs without compliance with propoſal 
r acceptance of offer. 

Barbarofſa was rejected into Syria, although he 
perceived that it tended to his diſgrace. Analles. 

Have I »cje&:d thoſe that me ador'd 

To he of him, whom I adore, abhorr'd ? Brown. 

2. To caſt off; to make an abjeR. 

Thou hatt reje ed the word of the Lord, and the 
Lord hath r-j-7ed thee from being king. 1 Som. 

Give me wiſdom, and reed me not from among 
Wild. ix. 4. 

He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſor- 
OMS. Iſaiah. 

3- To refuſe ; not to accept. 

Becauſe thou haſt r-je#-d knowledge, I will re- 
je& thee, that thou ſhalt be no prieſt , iv. 6. 

Whether it be a divine revelatiou or no, reaſon 
muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
j a greater evidence, to embrace what is leſs 
evident. ; Locke. 

How would ſuch thoughts make him avoid 
very thing that was ſinful and diſpleaſing to God, 
leſt wien he prayed for his children, God ſhould 
e his prayers ? Law. 

4. To throw aſide, as uſeleſs or evil. 

In the philoſophy of human nature, as well as 
in phyſicks and mathematics, let principles be ex- 
unined according to the ſtandard of common ſenſe, 
ad be admitted or reect-4 according as they are 
ound to agree or difagree with it. Beattie. 
Rze1e'cCT10N. 1. , PO, Lat.] The act of 
-aſting off or throwing aſide. : 

The vet. 1 1 uſe of experiments, is infinite; 
but if an experiment be probable and of great uſe, 
[ receive it. Bacon. 
Medicines urinative do not work by r-je7:0n and 
:!ndigeftion, as ſolutive do. Bacon. 
REVLOUT. n, ſ. [eg, Fr.] A hollow cut to 
zuide any thing. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through 
the i es in the fide poſts. Cars Survey of 0 nw, 
To REIGN. v. z. [, %, Lat. rene, Fr. | 

1. To enjoy or exercite ſovereign authority. 
This, done by them, gave th m ſuch an autho- 
rity, that though he »«;gned, they in effect ruled. 
muſt men honouring them, becauſe they only de- 
ſer ved bonovur, 5 Sidney. 


REI 
Tell me, ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
A king ſhall ein in righteouſneſs, and princes 
rule in judgment. 1). xXXi. 1. 
Did he not firſt ſev'n years, a life-time reign. 
Cowleys 
This right arm ſhall fix 
Her ſeat of empire ; and your ſon ſhall reign. 
A. Philips. 
2. To be predominant ; to prevail. 
Now did the ſigu regn, under which Perkin 
ſhould appear. Bacon. 
More are ſick in the ſummer, and more die in 
the winter, except in peſtilent difeaſes, which 
commonly in ſummer or autumn. Bacon, 
Great fecrety +275 in their publick councils. 
Addiſon. 
To obtain power or dominion. 
hat as fin reigned unto death, even ſo might 
grace ig through rigliteouſneis unto eternal life 


by Jeſus Chriſt. Komans, 
RE1GN. r. /. [, Fr. regrum, Lat.] 
I. Roval authority ; ſovereignty. 
He who like a father held his reigns 

So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. Pope, 


2. Time of a King's government. 

Queer country puts extol gueen Beſs's reign, 
And of loft hoipitality complain. Þramſton. 

The following licence of a foreign reign, 


Did all the dregs f bold Socinus drain. Pope. 
Ruttel's blood 
Staind the ſad annals of a giddy reign. Thomſen, 


3. Kingdom; dominions. | 
Saturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 

Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Prior. 
That wrath which huri'd to i luto's gloomy reign, 


4. Power; influence. 
The year againe 
Was turning round; and every ſeaſon's rai 
Renew'd upon us. man. 

To Reinmnoluy. v. n. [re and imbody, which is 
more frequently, but not more properly, u ruten 
embody. | lo embody again. 

Quickſilver, broken into little globes, the parts 
brought to touch immediately reambody. Hoyle. 

ToREIMBU'RSE. v.a [e, in and bourſe, Fr. a 
purſe.] To repay ; to repair loſs or expence by an 
equivalent. 

Hath he ſaved any kingdom at his own expence, 
to give him a title of remour/ing himſelf by the de- 
ſtruction of ours? Swift's Miſrellanies, 

Re15:Bu/RSEMENT. 2. . | from reimburſe. Re- 
paration or repayment. 


neral of a ſcholar, he may retain his books for tue 
reimburſement, Aye. 

To REMPKEB'CNATE. v. a. [re and impregnate.] 
To impreguate anew, 

The vigour of the loadſtone is detroyed by fire, 
nor will it be rempregaated by any ther magnet 
than the earth. brown, 

Reimyre'ss10N. 3. ſ. [re and imprefſicn.] A ſe- 
cond or repeated impreiſion. 

REIN. nf. | rejncs, Fre 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends from 
the horic's head to the driver's or rider's hand. 

Every horſe bears his commanding +4 
And may du ect his courſe as pleaſe himſelf. Shate/, 

Take you the res, while 1 from cares remove, 
And fleep wixhia the char. ot which I drove, Dry, 

W it}; haſty hand the ruling reins he drew; 

He lath'd the conrfers, and the courſers flew. Pepe. 

2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or tor 
government, 

The hard ra, which both of them have borne 
Againit the old kind king. Sb. k jp King Lear. 

3. Tog.v- the REINS. To give licenſe. 

War to diſorder' d rage let looſe the reins. Milton. 

When to his luſt Aeiſthus gave the en, 

Did fate or we ti adulterous act conſtrain ? Pepe, 

% REIN. v. a. | from the noun. | 

1. To govern by abridle. 

He mouuts and » ie, his borſe. Chopman, 

He, like a proud ſteed ein d went W 


Milton, 


* 
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The fouls of mighty chiefs untumely ſlam. Tope. 


If any perſon has been at expence about the ſu- 


7 


, 
e's. 


* 


The lilly and roſe. 


RE 


His ſon re- ain'd 
His father's art, and warriour ſteeds he rein d. 


Dryd-n. 
2. To reſtrain ; to control. 
And where you find a maid, 
That, ere ſhe ſleep, hath thrice her pray'rs ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy ; 
Sleep the as ſound as careleſs infancy. Sh.keſpeare. 
Being once chatt, he cannot 
Be r-in'd again to temperauce ; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart. Shak-fpe ne (orie. 
Reins. . J. [renes, Lat. s, Fr.] The kid- 
neys the L-wer part of the back. 
Whom I {hall ſee for myſelf, thovgh my rc; 
de conſumed. Job, xix 27. 
Te Reixs “RK T. v. a. [re and i:ſz:.] To infert 
a ſecond time. 
To REINST IRE. v. a. [e and inſpire.] To in- 
ſpire anew. 
Time will run 
On ſmoother, till Favonius reinſpire 
The trozen earth, and cloath in freſh attire 
Milton, 
The mangled dame lay breati.leis on the ground, 
When on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, 


Again ſhe rolc. Dryd-n. 
To Reixs TL. v. a. Ce and inflal. ] 
1. To ſeat again. 
That alone can truly , hee 

In David's royal ſeat, his true ſucceſſor. Milter 


2. 1o put again in potfettion. This example is 

not very propcr. 
; Thy father 

Levied an army, weeni''g to redeem 

And reinft.{ me ir; the diadem. Shake. Henry VI 

T. RTISSs TT E. v. . [rc and ift. .] To put 
again in poſletiion. ; 

David, after that ſignal victory, which had pre- 
ſerved his life, td bim in his throne, and re- 
Nored lu to the ark aud ſanctuary; yet tuffercd 
the loſs of his rebellious ſon to over wiielm the 
ſenſe of lus deliverance. Gov:! nmert  f the Tongue, 

Modeſty reinftates the widow in her virginity, 

Addiſon. 

The »-inflating of this hero in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

ToRE''NTEGRATE., v. c. V eint g, Fr. e and in- 
teger, Lit. It ſhould perhaps be written te. 
To renew with regard to any ſtate or quality; to 
repair; to ic ſtore. 

This le.igue drove out all the Spaniards out of 
Germany, and reintegrut:d that nation in their an- 
cient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an 
agreement with the affections, which are 7 int- gr.1- 
td to the better after tome diſlikes. Bac, Nat. 700 

T REIXVL“s T. v. a. [re and inveſt.) To inveſt 


ane w. 

To REJOVCE. v. a. ſrejeair, Fr.] To be glad ; 
to joy ; to exult; to receive pleaſure from ſome- 
thing p 

This is the rejoicing city that dwelt careleſiy, that 
ſaid, there is none befive me. Zepb. wi. 1 5." 

1 will comfort them, and make them ee 
fron their ſorrow. Fer. xxxi. 13. 

Let them be brought to confuſion, that e at 
mine hurt. Pſalm xxxv. 26. 

Jethro »niced for all the goodneſs which the 
Lord had done. F xodu;, xviii. 9. 

Thy »:joice each with their kind. N ili 

We ſhuuld particularly expreſs our rejoicing by 
love and charity to our neighbor. NM. 

To RENO E. v. 4. To exhilerate; to gladden ; 
to make joyful; to glad. 

A'one to thy renown tis giv'n, - 

Uanbounded thruugh all worlds to go; 

While ſhe great ſaint » jo:ces heav'n, 

And thou ſuſtain'ſt the orb below. Pris 

I ſhow'd give Cain the honour of the invention ; 
were he alive, it would rjoice his foul to ſee wh 
miſchief it had made. A butihmot or Coins. 


k RIO EK. n. ſ. [from rejoice.] One that re- 
joices. * 

Whatſoe ver faith entertains, produccs love to 
God ; but he that believes God tc he cruel! or a e- 
jcicer in the unavoidable damnation of the greateſt 


REL 


part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning 
God. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

To REJOVN. v. a. Linde, Fr. 

1. To join again. 

The grand ſignior conveyeth his gallies down to 
Grand Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, car- 
ried upon camels backs, and ei together at 
IUecsS., Brown's Vulgar Errours 

2, To meet one again. 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 
Meet and » goi me in the penfive grot. Pope. 

Te Re io. v. . To anſwer to an anſwer. 

It will be repli-d, that he receives advantage by 
this lopping of his ſuperfluous branches; bur I re- 
i, that at antlator has no fuch right. Dryden 

Kr ION ER. „ from qe. 

1. Keply to an anſwer. 

The quality of the perſon makes me judge my- 
elf oblig.d to a »-jornder, Gl..nwilic to loi 

2. Reply; anſwer. 

injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 

f l 9 indure, yh 4%. roilus and rei N 

R«;o'LT. . f. [rejaltr, Fr.] Shock; ſuc- 
cu ion. 

The ſinner, at bis higheſt pitch of -njoyment, 
14, not pleated with it 16 mich, bit h. is mM.ctec 
more; and as long as theſe inward re /:5 and re- 
.oiings of the mis continu”, the finner will fin 

accounts of pleaſure very poor. Sout! 

RE1T. „/ S-dgeur fea weed, Ball 

T REVIERAIE. v. a. ſre and zero, Lat. i- 
ver, Fr ] To repeat again and again. 

ou never ſpoke what did become you lefs 
nan this; which to ret, were ſin. Shakeſpeare. 

With itte crimes he might 
Heap on himſelf damnation. Milon 

\Ithough Chritt hath forhid us to uſe vain re- 
"eritions when we pray, yet he hath taught us. 
that to rciterate the ſame requeſts will not be vain 

Sm ili idge. 

ReirrRA TION. n. ſ. Crciteratian, Fr. from . 
1 ite Repetition. 

It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over 
again ; fuch ratcrations commonly exhibiting nev 
phenomena. Hoy /. 

The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of 
an application, ariſing from the conſideration of 
the excellency of Chriſt above Moſes. uuf I. 

To Re jc K. V. . [re and judge. | To re-ex- 
amine; to review ; to recal to a new trial. 

The muſe attends thee to the ſilent ſhade ; 

'Tis her's the brave man's I teſt ſteps to trace, 

R-j dz: his acts, and dignify diigrace. op. 
To RexvNDLE. v. a. [re and kindle.] To ſet on 
fire a ain. 

Theſe diſappearing, fixed ſtars were actually 
extinguiſhed, and would for ever contmue fo, if 
not re&indl-d, and new recruited with heat and light. 

Cheyne's Philsſophbical Prin iples. 

Fekindl:d at the royal charms, 

Tomultuous love each beating boſom warms, Pope. 

To Rera'ysE. v. u. 0 lapſes, Lat.) 

1. To flip back; to flide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftner he hath e , the more fignifica- 
tions he ought to give of the truth of his repen- 
FACE. Taylor 

3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to fick- 
neſs. 

He was not well cured, and would have e- 
lapſed. Wiſeman. 

RET. n. [. [from the verb.] 

1 Fall into vice or errour once for{aken. 

This would but lead me to a worſe r:lepſe 
And heavier fall. * 

We ſee in too frequent inſtances the re/if ſes of 
thoſe, who, under the preſent ſmart, or the nea 

pprehenſion of the divine diſpleaſure, have re- 
folved on a religious reformation. _— 

2, Regreffion from a ſtate of recovery to ſick- 
neſs. 

It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one 
ſick Hody in hand; of which, the former would 
pnrge and keep und er the body, the other pamper 
and ftrengthen it ſudVenly ; whereof what is to he 
looked for, bat a moſt dangerous relpfe. Sporyer. 
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3- Return to any ſtate. The ſenſe here is ſome 
what obſcure. | 4 
Mark a bounding valour in our Engliſh ; 
hat being d-ad like to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief? 
Killing in ele of mortaluy. Sb. Henry V. 
To RELA'TE. v. a. [rdatzs, Lat.] 
1. Totell; to recite. 
Your wife and bahes 
Savagely flaughter'd ; to ret; the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. Shep. Macbetb. 
Here I could frequent 
With worthip place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Pr-tence divine : and to my ſons relate. Milton, 
The drama reprefents to view, what the poem 
only does relate. Lryden. 
2. lo vent by words. Unauthoriſed. 
A man were better re himſelf to a ſtatue, 
than fuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. Bacon. 
3. To ally by kindred. 
_ Axails thee not, 
lo whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of duſt alone remains, Pope. 
4- To bring back; to rettore. A Latiniſm. Sper. 
% RELATE. v. To have reference; to have 


re'pect. 
All negative or privative words relate to poſitive 
ideas, nd tgnify their abſence. Locke. 


Asvther courts demanded the execution of per- 
ſons dead in law, this gave the laſt orders relating 
© thoſe dead in reaſ en. Tutler, 

Rer ER. x. ,. [trom relate.) Teller; narra- 
or; hiſtorian. 

Wie ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, 


than any differvice unto their e.. Brown. 
Her huſband the rel ſhe preferr'd 
Before the angel. lilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The bt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle grows 
antiquated, will be only conſidered as a tedious re- 
ter of facts. Swift, 

REeLta'Tion. n. ſ. [ relation, Fr. from relats.] 

1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or thing. 

Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 

Unblemith'd probity and truth; 

Juft unto all relations known, 

A worthy patriot, pious fon. Waller. 

So far as ſervice imports duty and ſubjection, all 
-reated beings bear the neceſſary relation of ſervants 
0 God. 0 Sgut b. 

Our neceffary r-/ations to a family, oblige all to 
afe their reaſoning powers upon a thouſand occa- 
ons. Wars. 

Our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of love and 
care for thoſe amongſt whom our lot is fallen, or 
who belong to us in a nearer relation: it then be- 
comes the greater benefit to ourſelves, and pro- 
duces its beſt effects in our own hearts. Lu. 

2. Reſpect; reference; regard. 

have been importuned to make ſome obſerva- 
tions on this art, in relation to its agreement with 
poctry. Dryden. 

Kel.4ion conſiſts in the conſideration and compar- 
ing one idea with another. Locke. 

3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

Of the eternal e tians and fitneſſes of things we 
know nothing ; all that we know of truth and falſe. 
100d is, that our conſtitution determines us in ſurne 
caſes to believe, in others to diſbelieve. Seatiie, 

4. Kindred; alliance of kin. 

KL. tions dear, and all the charities 
Of father, fon and brother firſt were known. Mi. 

Be kindred ande 4407 laid aſide, 

And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd. 
Dryden. 
Are we not to pity and ſupply the poor, though 
they have no re/ation to us? No relation? that can- 
ot de: the goſpel ſtiles them our all brethren ; nay, 
hey have a nearer tian to us, our fellow-mern- 
hers ; and both theſe from their reluticn to our Sa- 
viour himſelf, who calls them his brethren. S rat. 

5. Perſon related by bath or marriage; kinſ- 
man : kinfwoman. 

A ſhe-couſin, of a good family and ſmall for. 
tune, paiſed months anwng all her relations. Swift, 

Lependants, friends, ii, : 


Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thompon, 
| 6. Nar- 


REL 


6. Narrative; tale; account; narration; reci- 
tal of facts. 

In an hiſtorical ation, we uſe terms that are 
molt proper. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The author of a juſt fable, muſt pleaſe more 
than the writer of an hiſtorical lation. Dennis. 

Re'LATIVE. adj. | relativas, Lat. relatif, Fr.] 

1. Having relation; reſpecting. 

Not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes 
are poſitive beings; though the parts of which 
they conſiſt, are very often relative one to another. 

Locke. 

2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as belonging 
to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 

Though capable it be not of inherent holineſs, 
yet it is often relative. Holyday. 

The eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil gover- 
nour, has cauſe to purſue the ſame methods of con- 
firming himſelf ; the grounds of government being 
founded upon the ſame bottom of nature in both, 
though the circumſtances and relativ conſiderations 
of the perſons may differ. Scuth, 

Every thing ſuſtains both an abſolute and a e- 
Litive capacity: an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thing, 
endued with ſuch a nature; and a re/2t:ve, as it is 
a part of the univerfe, and ſo ſtands in ſuch rela- 


tion to the whole. South, 
Wholeſome and unwholeſome are ative, not 
real qualities. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


3- Particular; poſitive; cloſe in conneRion. 
Not in uſe. 

I'll have grounds 

More relative than this. 

RYLATIVE. 3. /. 

1. Relation; kinſman. 

*Tis an evil dutifulneſs in friends and relatives, to 
ſuffer one to periſh without reproof. Taylor. 

Confining our care either to ourſelyes and rela- 
tives, Fell, 

2. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with ad- 
jectives, and the rc/ative with the antecedent. 4/c. 

3. Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. 

When the mind fo conſiders one thing, that it 
ſets it by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other, this is relation and reſpc& ; and the de- 
nominations given to poſitive things, intimating 
that reſpect, are alive,. Locks. 

RELATIVELY. adv, | from relativ.] As it re- 
ſpecs ſomething elſe ; not abſolutely. | 


Shak-ſp. Macbeth. 


able in nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but 
only relatively. More. 

Theſe being the greateſt good or the greateſt 
evil, either abſolutely. ſo in themſelves, or ela- 
tively ſo to us; it is therefore good to be zealouſly 
affected for the one againſt the other. Spratt, 

Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as 
it is in itſelf, before you conſider it ce, or 
ſurvey the various relations in which it ſtands to 
other beings. | Watts. 


RE'LATIVENESS. n. /. [ from rel uuivs. ] The ſtate 


of having relation. - 
To RELAX. v. a. [relax?, Lat.] 
1. To flacken; to make lefs tenſe. 

The ſmews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, 
are more rule. Bacm's Nat. Hit. 
Adam, amaz'd, | 
Aſtoniſhed ſtood, and black, while horrour chill 

Ran through his veins, and all his joints »clur'e. 
Milton. 
2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or rigorous. 
The ſtatute of mort main was at ſeveral times e- 
laxed by the legiſlature. Swift. 
3- To make leſs attentive or laborious. 4 
Nor praiſe , nor difficulty fright. Far, of JF, 
4. To eaſe; to divert: as, converſation re/axe; 
the ſtudent. | | 
5. To open; to looſe. | 


It ſerv d not to {rx their ſerried files. An. 


To RELa's. v. . To be mild; to be remiſs ; 
to be not rigorous. 
If in ſome regards ſhe choſe 
To curb poor Paulo in too cloſe ; 
In others ſhe »:/:x'd again, 
And govern'd with a looſer reign, Prior 


REL 
Fon papain n. f. [relaxation, Fr. relaxatio, 
n. 


1. Diminution of tenſion ; the act of looſening. 
Cold ſweats are many times mortal ; for that 
they come by a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. 
Bacen. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into a!l 
the diſeaſes that depend upon relaxation in a moiſt 
one. A but brot. 

2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. 

The ſea is not higher than the land, as ſome 
imagined the ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the 
ſhore ; and at the deluge a »-luxotiz: being made, 
it overflowed the land. Burn. 

3. Remiſlion ; ks MEN of rigour. 

They childiſhly granted, by common conſent of 
their whole ſenate, under their town ſeal, a relax- 
ation to one Bertelier, whom the elderſhip excom- 
municated. Hooker. 

The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one 
of the reaſons which gives the biſhop terrible ap- 
prehenſions of popery coming on us. Saft. 

4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 

As God has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil, but 
that he allows us ſome recreation: ſo doubtleis he 
indulges the ſame e iin to our minds. ; 

Government of the Tongue. 

There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor pro- 
per relaxations in buſinets. Ad ijon's Freebolder. 

RELa'y. v. /. [rlais, Fr.] Horſes on the road 
to relieve others. | 

To RELEA'SE. v. a. [relaſchir, relaxer, 71 

1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervitude. 

Pilate ſaid, whom will ye that 1 unto you? 

Matthew. 
You vel-as'd his courage, and ſet free 

A valour fatal to the enemy. De yden. 

Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the 
power of fortune to make him miſerable, when 
his anceſtors have taken care to releaſe him from 
her ? | Dryden. 

2. To ſet free from pain. | 

3- To free from obligation, or penalty. 

Too ſecure, becauſe from death rel/cas'd ſome 

days. Milton. 

4. To quit; to let po. 

Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neigh- 
bour ſhall releaſe it. Deuter onomy. 

He had been baſe, had he rcl-as'd his right, 


n : For ſuch an empire none but kings ſhould fight. 
All thoſe things, that ſeem ſo foul and diſagree- | 


Dryden. 

8. To relax; to ſlacken. Not in uſe. 

It may not ſeem hard, if in cafes of neceſſity 
certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be »+e/-2/+, 
rather than all men always ſtrictly bound to the 
general rigor thereof. Horker, 

RTLEASkE. n. ſ. [relaſche, French; from the 
verb.] | 

1. Diſmiſſion from confit.cement, ſervitude or 
pain. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

O fatal ſearch ! in which the lah'ring mind, 
Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 

From years of p un, one moment of (ruſe. Prior, 

3- Remiſſion of claim. 

The king made a great feaſt, and made a re/:a/e 
to the provinces, and gave giſts. Lb. ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of 
what had been granted by parliament ; becauſe it 
might encourage other countries to pray the like 
releaſe or mitigation. Bacon, 

4- Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the cre- 
ditor. 

To Ri/LEGATE. v, a. Leg, Fr. elf go, Lat.) 
To baniſh; to exile, 

RErtcaTiION. . ſ. [relegation, Fr. relegatis, 
Lat.] Exile; judicial baniſhment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary 
puniſhment of adultery was deportation or z-/ega- 
tion. Ali.. 

To RELE NT. v. n. [rel-ntir, Fr.] 5 

1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hud; to 


give. 
In ſome houſes, ſweetmeats will alen more than 
in others. Bacon. 


REL 


In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs 5 
When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth ve feels the genial ray. Pope, 

2. To melt ; to grow moiſt. 

Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the 
comfort they ſeern to receive in the rein of the 
tir. Bacon, 

Salt of tartar, brought to fuſion, and placed in a 
cellar, will, in a few minutes, begin to ct, and 
have its ſurface ſoftened by the imbibed moiſture 
of the air, wherein, if it be left long, it will totally 
be diſſolved. : B aye, 

All nature morrns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping 

flow'rs ; 
If Delia ſmile, the low'rs begin to ſpring, 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. Pepe, 

3. To grow leſs intenſe. 

I have marked in you a rmelerting truly, and a 
ſlack ing of the main career, you had ſo notably be- 
gun, and almoſt performed. Sidney. 

The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees in ſuch 
relentirgs of fre, as they calling their nealing heats, 
leſt it mould ſhiver in pieces by a violent ſucceed- 
ing of air. Digby on Bodies. 

4. To ſoften in temper ; to grow tender ; to feel 
compatlion. 

Can you behold 
My tears, and not once rel-nt * Shakeſp, Henry VI. 

I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool 
To ſhake the head, et, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 

Undoubtedly he will re/crt, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. | 

He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r ; 

Stern Proſerpine ted, 
And gave him back the fair. Pope. 

To RELE'NT. v. a. , 

1. To flacken; to remit. Obſolete. 

Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled apace, 

And oftentimes he would relent his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely ſhould purſue, 


Milton 


Spenſer. 
2. To ſoften; to mollify. Obſolete. 
Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 
Till love re/ented their rebellious ire. Spenſer. 


RErEe'xTLESS. adj. [from relent.] 
1. Unpitying ; unmoved by kindneſs or tender- 
neſs. 

For this th' avenging pow'r employs his darts; 
Thus will perſiſt, re{ent/-/s in his ire, a 
Till the fair flave be render d to her fire. Dryden, 

Why ſhould the weeping hero now 

Reli to their wiſhes prove? Prior. 

2. In Milton, it perhaps ſignifies unremitted; 
intenſely fixed upon diſquieting objects. 

Only in deſtroying, I nnd eaſe 

To my relen!l ſs thoughts, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

RELEVANT. adj. | French.] Relieving. Dit. 

REetuvariox, 1 /. [relevatis, Lat.] A raiſing 
or lifting up. 

REr1axcr. u. . [from rely.] Truſt ; depen- 
dance; confidence; repoſe of mind: with en 
before the object of truſt. 

His days and times are paſt, 

And my rel/ance en his ſracted dates 

Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſp. Timon. 

That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he 
pitches upon with ſo great re/ance and poſitiveneſs, 
is chiefly of animal conſtitution. Vocduurd. 

He ſecured and encreated his proſperity, by an 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful - 
unce on his providence. Altterbury. 

They aflorded a ſufficient conviction of this truth, 
and a firm re/iarce on the promiſes contained in it. 

Rogers, 

Reſignation in death, and rc/:ance cn the divine 

mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dying. 
Clu 1. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better r£e/iance, 
than that we have been accuſtomed to fix upon. 
Clariſſa. 
RE'TICK. . /. [r:liguie, Lat. religue, Fr.] 
1. Tt at which remains; that which is left after 


te 


* e 8 


REL 


the loſs or decay of the reſt, It is generally uſed 


in the plural. 
Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen, 
Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 
Or elſe go them avenge. ay 
Shall we go ſee the re/ic&s of this town ? Shake. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy rel 
Of her o'ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains, 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains ; 
The re/icks of inveterate vice they wear, 
And ſpots of fin. Dryden's Aneis. 
2. It is often taken for the body deſerted by the 


ſoul. 
What needs my Shakeſpeare for his honour'd 
bones, 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones ? 
Or that his hallow'd relig. ſhould be hid 
Under a ſtary-pointed pyramid ? Milton. 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandſires, reſt ; 
Eternal ſpring, and riſing flow'rs adorn 
The velicks of each yenerable urn. Dryd-n. 
Shall our relicks ſecond birth receive ? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Provr. 
Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And facred place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring * 


ope 

3. That which is kept in memory of another, 
with a kind of religious veneration. 

Cowls flutter'd into rage, then reliques leaves 

The ſport of winds. Milian. 

This church is very rich in relicks ; among the 
reſt, they ſhow a fragment of Thomas a Becket, 
as indeed there are very few treaſuries of re- 
licks in Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of 
this ſaint. Addiſon on Italy. 

RE'L1CKLY. adv. youu relick.] In the manner 
of relicks. A word not uſed, nor elegantly 
formed. 

Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen ſtuff, 

And barreling the droppings and the ſnuff 

Of waſting candles, which in thirty year 

R-lickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Dunne. 

Re'LicT, 3. /. [r:li%e, old Fr. relifa, Lat.] A 
widow ; a wife deſolate by the death of her huſ- 
band. 

If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold 
of faith, then certainly their re/:s and children 
cannot be ſtrangers in this houſhold. Sprate's Serm. 

Chaſte reli: 
Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of ſuch a ſpouſe as now reſides above. Garth, 

REL1Ee'e. n. /. Creligf, Fr.] 

1. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pain 
or ſorrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome f of our extremes. Milton. 

2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow, 

He found his de ſigned preſent would be a relief, 
and then he thouglit it an impertinence to conſider 
what it could be called beſides. Fell. 

So ſhould we make our death a glad ew | 

From future ſhame. Dryden: Knight's Talc. 

Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs'd with grief, 
My flight ſaould urge you to this dire relief ; 

Stay, ſtay your ſteps. Dryden s Ancis. 

3. Diſmithon of a ſentinel from his poſt. 

For this , much thanks; tis bitter cold, 
And I am fick at heart. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

4. | Refrvaum, law Lat.] Legal remedy of 
wrongs. 

5. The prominence of a figure in ſtone or metal; 
the ſeeming prominence of a picture. 

The figures of many ancient coins riſe up in a 
much more beautiful rief than thoſe. on the mo- 
dern; the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral 
declenſions of the empire, till about Conſtantine's 
time, is lies almoſt even with the ſurface of the 
medal. Addiſon on Medals, 

Not with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold F, 

The forms auguſt of kings, or conqu'ring chief, 
Z er ſwell'd on marble, as in verſe have ſhin'd, 


In poliſh d yerſe, the manners and the mind, Pope. 


REL 


of ſomething different. , 

8 adj. [ from reliaus.] Capable of 
renner. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of 
things, wherein the party is rclievable by common 
law. Hale. 

To RELIEVE. v. a. ſrelevo, Lat. relever, Fr. | 

1. To eaſe pain or forrow. 

2. To ſuccour by aſſiſtance. 

From thy growing ſtore, 
Now lend afliſtance, and »e/ieve the poor; 
A pittance of thy land will ſet him free Drydn 

3. To ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another 
on his poſt. 

Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relicved you ? 
—Bernardo has my place, give you good night. 

. Shak ſpeare. 

Relieve the centries that have watch'd all night. 

Dryden. 

4- To right by law. 

5. To recommend by the interpoſition of ſon . e- 
thing diſſimilar. 

As the great lamp of day, 
Through diff rent regions, does his courſe purſue, 
And leaves one world but to revive a new; 
While, by a pleaſing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luſtre with a milder light. St. pay. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tireſome, the poet muſt not encumber his 
poem with too much buſineſs; but ſometimes re- 
lieve the ſubject with a moral reflection. Addiſon. 
6. To ſupport ; to aſſiſt; to recommend to at- 
tention. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve 
each other; when neither will paſs aſunder, yet 
are they plaufible together. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

RTLIE“VEEk. . , | from relieve.] One that re- 
lie ves. 

He is the protector of his weakneſs, and the re- 
liever of his wants. Rogers's Sermons, 
RELIE'FO, a. ſ. [Italian.] The prominence of 
a figure or picture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objects in the mid- 
dle come out from the ſuperficies : the painter muſt 
do ſo in reſpe& of the lights and ſhadows of his 
figures, to give them more r:/evo and more 
ſtrength. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
ToReiicurT. v. a. [re and light.] To light 
anew. 

His pow'r can heal me, and regie my eye. Pope. 
RELIGION. 3. /. | religion, Fr. religio, Lat.] 
1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of God, 
and expeRation of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments. 

He that is void of fear, may ſoon be juſt, 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. Hen Jonſ. 
One ſpake much of wright and wrong, 

Of juſtice, or religion, truth and peace 

And judgment from above. Milton. 
By religion, I mean that general habit of rever- 
ence towards the divine nature, whereby we are 
enabled and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God 
after ſuch a manner as we conceive moſt agree- 
able to his will, ſo as to procure his favour and 
bleſſing. Wilkins. 

If we conſider it as directed againſt God, it is a 
breach of gen; if as to men, it is an offence 
againſt morality. South. 
By her inform'd, we beſt vegan learn, 

Its glorious ob ect by her aid diſcern. Flackmore. 

Religion or virtue, in a large ſenſe, includes duty 
to God and our neighbour ; but in a proper ſenſe, 
virtue ſignifies duty towards men, and religion duty 
to God. Watts. 


was living as the laws of religion direct, or whe» 
ther my way of life was ſuch, as would procure 
me the mercy of God at this hour. Law. 
2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip as op- 
poſite to others. 
The image of a brute, adorn'd 

With gay religion, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
The chriſtian religion, rightly underſtood, is the 
deepeſt and choiceſt piece of philoſophy that is. 


| More. 


6. The expoſure of any thing, by the proximity 


I never once in my life conſidered, whether I} 


REL : 
The doctrine of the goſpel to met 


| ſuch glorious rewards and ſuch terrible puniſn- 


ments as no religion ever did, and gives us far 


Reii/ciontsr, 4. . [from religion.) A bi — 
any religious perſuaſion. 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed 
to the quakers, who then will ſtand as good 
a foot for preferment as any other ſubject; under 
fuch a motly adminiſtration, what pullings and 
hawlings, what a zeal and biaſs there will be in 
each cgi to advance his own tribe, and de- 
preſs the others. Sui 

RELIGIOUS, adj. [religinax, Fr. ee 
Latin. ] 

1. Pious; difpoſed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of ſound conſequence, that all du- 
ties are by ſo much the better performed, by how 
much the men are more regia, from whoſe ha- 
bilities the ſame proceed. Hooker, 

When holy and devout r:/ig:0; chriſtians 
Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them from 


thence ; 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation! Shakeſpeare. 
Their lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God. Milian. 
2. Teaching religion. 
He God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmleſs day 
With a rc/igiou; book or friend. W.ton, 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 
of poverty, chaſtity and obedience. 
Certaia fryars and religious men were moved 
with ſome zeal, to draw the people to the chriſti- 


an faith. Abbot. 
France has vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſe- 
cular and religious. Addiſon's State of the War. 


What the proteſtants would call a fanatick, is 
in the Roman church a re/2:9us of ſuch an order: 
as an Engliſh merchant in Liſbon, after ſome great 
diſappointments in the world, reſolved to turn ca- 
puchin. Addiſon. 

4 Exact; ſtrict. 

5. Appropriated to ſtrict obſervance of holy 
duties. 


Her family has the ſame regulation as a religious 
houſe, and all its orders tend to the ſupport of a 


conſtant regular devotion. Law. 
Reriicioussy. adv. [| from au. 
1. Piouſly ; with obedience to the of 
religion. 
For, who will have his work his wiſhed end to 
win, 


Let him with hearty pray'r rc/igioufly begin. Drayt. 

2. According to the rites of religion. 

Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths be- 

hold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren ſlain 
Keligioufly they aſk a ſacrifice. Shakeſp. Titus Andro. 

3. Reverently; with veneration. 

Doſt thou in all thy addrefles to him, come into 
his preſence with reverence, kneeling and religi- 
oufly bowing thy ſelf before him ? Duppa. 

4. Exactly; with ſtrict obſervance. 

The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the 
two houſes and their attendants, are religioufly to be 
maintained. Bacon, 

ReLrciousvEss. v. . [from religious] The 
quality or ſtate of being religious. 

To RELY/NQUISH. 2. a. [relinquo, Lat.] 

1. To forſake; to abandon; to leave; to de- 
fert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinquiſhed, Abb, 

The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, 
thouzh the Engliſh lords grew rich and mighty ; 
for they placed Iriſh tenants upon the lands re/m- 
quiſhed by the Engliſh. | Davies. 

2. To quit; to releaſe; to give up. 

The ground of God's ſole property in any thing 
is, the return of it made by man to God; by which 
act he relinquiſhes and delivers back to God all his 
right to the uſe of that thing, which before had 
been freely granted him by God. South's Sermons. 

3- To forbear ; to depart from. A 
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tomary repeated courſe of ſinning. 


taſte. 


REL 


In caſe it may he proved, that amongſt the 
number of rites and orders common unto both. 


there are particulars, the uſe whereof is utterly 


unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and noi- 
ſome quality ; there is no doubt but we ought to 
relingui/h ſuch rites and orders, what freedom ſoe- 

ver we have to retain the other ſtill. Hooker. 
 ReLi/nquISHMENT. . . {from relinquiſh. ] The 
act of forſaking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatſoever it 
be, which is popiſh, away with it: this is the 
thing they require in us, the utter relinqi/bmert of 
all things popiſh. Hocker. 

The natural tenderneſs of conſcience, which 
muſt firſt create in the ſoul a ſenſe of fin, and 
from thence produce a ſorrow for it, and at length 
cauſe a r-linguiſhment of it, is took away by a cuſ- 
South. 

RE'LISH. . /. | from relecher, Fr. to lick again. 
NMſinſh av, Skinner. | 

1. Taſte; the effect of any thing on the palate : 
it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte. 

Under ſharp, ſweet and ſour, are abundance of 
immediate peculiar / or taſtes, which expe- 
rienced palates can eaſily difcern. Hoyle or Colurs. 

Theſe two bodies, whoſe vapours are ſo pun- 


gent, ſpring from ſaltpetre, which betrays upon 


the tongue no heat nor corroſiveneſs, but coldneſs 
mixed with a ſomewhat languid r«//Þ retaining to 
bitterneſs. Boyle 

Much pleaſure we have loſt, while we abſtain'4] 
From this del:ghtful fruit, nor known till now 
True cliqh, taſting. | Ailton. 

Could we ſuppoſe their veiſhes as different there 
as here, yet the manna in heaven ſuits every palate. 

oc. 

Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh and ſalt are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that number leſs 
variety of reliſſes to be found diſtinct in the differ- 
ent parts of the ſame plant. Locke. 

2. Taſte; ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. 

| The king- becoming graces ; 

As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have no reliſi of them. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

3. Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have ſuch a re//b for faction, as to have loſt 
that of wit. Addiſon's Freehold:r. 
Good men after death are diſtributed among 
theſe ſeveral iſlands with pleaſures of different 
kinds, ſuitable to the veliſhes and perfections of 
thoſe ſettled in them. Addiſon's Spretator. 

4. Senſe; power of perceiving excellence ; 
Addiſcn uſes it both with ef and for before 
the thing. 

A man, who has any r-6&/þ for fine writing, diſ- 
covers new beauties, or receives ſtronger impreſ- 
ſions from the miſterly ſtrokes of a great author 
every time he peruſes him. : Addiſon. 

Some hidden feeds of goodneſs and knowledge 
give him a reliÞ of ſuch reflections, as improve 
the mind, and make the heart better. LAddifer, 

The pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things 
de come familiar, depends, in a great meaſure, up- 
on the ii of the ſpectator. Sod" s Sermons 

5. Delight given by any thing; the power by 
which pleaſure is given. 

Expectation whirls me round; 
Th' imaginary i is ſo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shakeſp. Tro. and Cr. 
When liberty is gone, 

Life grows iuſ pid, and has loſt its ref. Addiſer, 

6, Calt: manner. 

It preſerves ſome ve of old writing. Pops. 

To Pins. v. g. from the noun. ] 

1. Jo give a tif to any thing. 

On frao:k1ng lard they dine; 

A ſav'ry bit that ferv'd to r wine. 

2. Totaſte; to have a liking. 

I love the neople; 
Though it do we!!, I do not rl: well 
Their loud abslguſe. Shokeſpeare, 
Pow will diflenting brethren 4 it? 

What will malignants ſay ! Hudibras. 

Men of nice pelates would not %% Ariſtotle, 
as dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker. 


Dryden 
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He knows how to prize his advantages, and re- 
liſt the honours which he enjoys. iber lun y. 
You are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious read- 
ings, and holy meditations, with watchinzs, faſt- 
ings, and prayers, that you may taſte, and i, 
and defire that eternal ſtate, which is to begin 
when this life ends, Lew. 

To RERTLISs H. v. u. 

1. To have a pleaſing taſte, 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the 
ſhape of lions, without which, their greateſt 
dainties would not c to their palates. Haktew:!!, 

2. To give pleaſure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it 
would not have re/i/ed among my other difcredits. 

Shake ſpew es Wuner's Tal. 

3- To have a flavour. 

A theory, which how much ſoever it may :c//Þ 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation in na- 
ture, Woodward. 

Rrt. 17s uE. adj. [from reliſi.] Guſtable ; 
having a taſte, 

To REL1'vE. v. n. © and /ive.] To revive; to 
live anew. Not uſed. | 

The thing on earth, ..ich is of moſt avail, 

Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 

Rc/:21-n not for any good. Spenſer. 

Te Rero've. v. a. [rand love.] To love in re- 
turn. Not uſed. 

To own for him ſo familiar and levelling an af- 
fection as love, much more to expect to be {ved 
by him, were not the leaſt ſaucy preſumption man 
could be guilty of, did not his own commandments 
make it a duty. Boyle. 

Retu'ciexT., adj, [relucens, Latin.) Shining ; 
tranſparent ; pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the relucent ſtream 

Plays o'er the mead. Thomſon's Summer. 

ToRELv'cT. v. n. [ elucter, Lat.] To ftruggle 
again. : 

We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our relu/ing 
appetites, and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, 
conjure them up, that we may lay them again. 

Decay-of Pirty. 

ReLu'cranct. In /. [relwfor, Latin.] Un- 

ReLu'craxcy. J willingneſs; repugnance ; 
ſtruggle in oppoſition : with 79 or ag4in/t, 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the 
marbles, is able to ſurmount their te ſe- 
paration, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed danger of 


thereby introducing a vacuum. Boyle. 
It ſavours 
ReluAance againſt God, and his juſt yoke 
Laid on our necks. Milton. 


Bear witneſs, heav'n, with what »//ncy 
Her helpleſs innocence I doom to die. Dryden. 
Aneas, when forced in his own defence to Kill 
Laufus, the poets ſhows compatiionate, and tem- 
pering the ſeverity of his looks with a r Hui 29 
the action; he has pity on his beauty and his youth, 
and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſter-piece of na- 
ture. Dry ns Pufrijproy. 
How few would be at the pains of acquiring 
ſuch an habit, and of conquering all the u- 
dies and dithculties that lay in the way towards vir- 
tue ? liter ba- v. 
Many hard ſtages of diſcipline muſt he paſ+ 
through, before he can ſubdue the re/4221:005 of his 
corruption. Rovers, 
With great re/i#ancy man is perſuaded to ac- 
knowledge tlis neceſſity. Roger's Symons 
Rerv'craxr. adj. | relactuns, Lat. | Unwilling: 
acting with repugnance. 
Reliant; but in vain! a greater pow'r 
Now rul'd him. It. Par. Loft. 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found ; 
R. }ifmt now I touch'd the trembling ſtring, 
Bereft of him who taught me how to fing. 
Ti kl. 
ToRrrtu'crATE. v. u. [rduffor, Lat.] To re- 
ſiſt; to ſtruggle againſt, : 
In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſacri- 
lege is looked on with ſome horrour, and men de- 
viſe colours to delude their tie conſci- 
ences ; but when they have once made the breach, 


their ſcrupuloſity ſoon retires. Decay of Viety. 


REM 


R lu cr HTI. 2. f. Lebacher, Lat.] Repugs 
nance; reſiſtance. 
The king prevailed with the prince, though not 
without ſome ro/aF/ati9n. Bacens How y VII. 
Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not de- 
prive him of his rule, but left the creatures to a 
rebeilion or 1e/ur tation, Bac, 
To RELu'me. v. 4. To light anew; to re- 
Kindle. 
Re lan her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pepe, 
To RELV MIN EH. v. 4. To light anew. 
Once put out thy light; 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light c. Shakef. Othe!la, 
Tec RELY', v. 2. [Ce and he.] To lem upon 
with confidence; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; 
to depend upon: with zx. 
Go in thy native innocence! »-/y 
On what thou haſt of virtue; ſumman all! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done tus part, do thine, 
Al:ltorn, 
Egypt does not o the cloud, 
But to the Nile owes more than to the {ky. Wally. 
Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply'd, 
Demanded on what ſuccour he »#/y'd, 
When with ſo few he boldly did engage? 
He ſaid, he took his courage from his age. Deny. 
Though reaſon is not to be relied upony as uni- 
verſally ſufficient to direct us what to Jo; yet it 
is generally to be re/icd vpn and obeyed, where it 
tells us what we are not to do. South, 
Fear re/:cs * a natural love of ourſelves, and 
is complicated with a neceſſary deſire of our own 
preſervation. Tillstion, 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the un- 
derſtanding that i on them. Locke. 
The pope was become a party in the cauſe, and 
could not be reli. d upon for a deciſion. 
Do we fir d fo much religion in the age, as to 
r.ly on the general practice for the meaſures of our 
duty ? i Rogz. 
No prince can ever vely on the fidelity of that 
man, who is a rebel to his Creator. Reger:, 
To REMAIN. v. a. [remarco, Lat.] 
1. To be left out of a greater quantity or num- 
ber. 
That that remains, ſhall be buried in death, 
Job, xxvii. 1 5. 
Bake that which ye will bake to- day; and that 
which reminetb over, lay up until the morning. 
Exodus, xvi. 23. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be left. 
He for the time emum d ſtupidly good. Milton, 
If what you have heard, ſhall remarr in you, ye 


thall continue in the ſon. 1 Jo. ii. 24. 
3. To be left after any event. 
Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain. Milton. 


In the families of the world, there remain: not 
to one above another the leaſt pretence to iuheri- 
tance. Locke. 

4. Not to be loſt. 

Now ſomewhat fing, whoſe endleſs ſourenance 
Among the ſhepherds may for ave rem... Spruſer, 

I was increaſed more than all that were before 
me, alſo my wiſdom mm d with me. Eccliſ. 

. Lo be left as not comp riſad. 

That a father mny have ſome power over bis 
children, is caſtly granted; bat that an elder bro- 
ther ha» ſo over his brethren, rex:ans to be proved. 

Locke, 

6. To continue in a place. 

77 Rewat's. via To await; to be left to. 

Such end had the kid, for he would weaned be 
OF craft, coloured with ſimplicity; 

And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain 

[hat of ſuch falfers friend{hip ſhall be fain. Spenſ. 

With oaken ſtaff 
Lu r2ife ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
\Vtach long fhajl not withhold me frem thy 
head, 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
Chou oft thait with thvſelf at Gath to boaſt, 

gut never ſhalt ſee Gath. Milton, 

If thence he "ſcape, what remain: him leſs 
Than unknown dangers. mw 
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The eaſier conqueſt now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoſt of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return, Milton, 

Rewar's. . ſ. {from the verb. | 

1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally uſed 
ja the plural. 

I grieve with the old, for fo many additional 
inconveniencies, more thin their ſmall »cxain of 
life ſecmed deſtined to undergo. Pape. 

2. The bod left by the ſoul. 

But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his romains, 
And dogs had torn him. 19 's Odyft. y. 

Oh would't thou ſing what heroes Windior 

bore, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remorrs, 
In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains 
Pepe. 

3- Abode; habitation. Not in uſe. 

A mott miraculous work in this good King, 
Which, often fince may here ui in Engl:md, 
T've ſeen him do. Shake ſpear * Macbeth. 

REtvalxDeR. adj. [fromronuin.) Remaining ; 
refuſe ; leit. 

a His brain 
Is as dry as the remaind:r biſket 
After a voyage. Shakeſp. As wn like it. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſpoil'd them; nor the remainder 

viands 


Ne do not throw in unreſpeRire place, 


Becauſe we now are full. 
RumarxDER. . . 
1. What is left; remnant; relicks. 
The gods protect you, 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! Shak, 
It may well employ the r,). of their lives 
to perform it to purpoſe, I mean, the work of 
evangelical obedience. Himmond. 
Mahomet's creſcent by our feud's enei eaſt, 
Blaſted the learn'd remainders of the Eaſt. Der bum. 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one ſo di- 
abolical, had not cruelty came in as a ſecond to its 
alliſtance, and cleared the villain's breatt of all re- 
maind-rs of humanity ? South, 
There are two reſtraints which God hath put 
upon human nature, ſhame and fear; ſhame is the 
weaker, and hath place only in thoſe in whom 
there are ſome r-1amders of virtue. Tilllt ſen. 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy ? Dryden. 
If he, to whom ten talents were committed, 
has ſquandered away five, he is concerned to 
make a double improvement of the 2 
gers. 
If theſe decoctions be repeated till the — 
comes off clear, the remainder yields no ſalt. Arbuth, 
Of fix millions raiſed every year for the ſer- 
vice of the publick, one third is intercepted 
through the ſeveral ſubordinations of artful men 
in office, before the cd r is applied to the pro- 
per uſe. S$wift, 
2. The body when the ſoul is departed; re- 
Mains. 


Shak: ſp. Tr. and Cref. 


Shew us 
The poor r2%2nder of Andronicus. Shak-ſpeare. 
2. | In law.] The laſt chance of inheritance. 
A fine is levied to grant a reverſion or remain- 
der, expectant upon a leaſe that yieldeth no rent. 
Bacon, 
ToRema'kE. v. a. [Ce and make.] To make 
anew. 
That, which ſhe owns above her, muſt per- 
ſectly remake us after the image of our maker. 
Glanvill,'s Apolory. 
To RMI. v. a. Ce and mundi, Lat.] To 
ſend back; to call back. 
_ The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled 
into England, and never returned, though mauy 
laws were made to remand them back. Davies, 
Philoxenus, for deſpiſing ſome dull poetry of 
Dionyſius, was condemned to dig in the quarries 3 
from whence being , at his return Diony- 
ſ us produced ſome other of his verſes, which as 
ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, 
but, calling to the waiters, ſaid, carry me again to 
the quarries, 
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Rr'uaxrxr. . ſ. [romanens, Lat. remanant, old 
Fr. It is now contracted to remnant, | The part 
remaining. 

Her majeſty bought of his executrix the roma= 


ant of the laſt term of three years. Bacon. 

RE MARK. J. [ remarguey Fr.] Obſervation ; 
note; notice taken, 

He cannot diſtiguiſh difficult and noble ſpecu- 
lations from trifling and vulgar rem ts, Collier, 

To Rx uk K. v. a. [ n guer, Fr. | 

1. To note; to obſerve. 

It is eaſy to obſerve what has been d, that 
the names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to 
miſtakes. Locks 

2. To diſtinguiſh ; to point out; to mark. Not 
in uſe. 

The pris'ner Samſon here I ſeek. 

— His manacles rem rr him, there he fits. Milton, 

RM KA HK. adj. [remarguable, Fr.] Obſerv- 
able ; worthy of note. 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world 
bad beginning in time, from the will of the moſt 
high God, whoſe remarkable words are thus con- 


verted. Rate:gh. 
"Tis r-markable, that they 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. Prin. 
What we obtain by converſation ſoon vanithes, 
unleſs we note down what remarktables ye have 
found. Watts. 
REMA'RKARLENESS, . . = rem bt. 
Obſerveableneſs ; worthineſs of obſervation. 
They ſignify the remwr bableneſ7 of this puniſhment 
of the Jews, as ſignal revenge from the crucified 
Chriſt, Ilummord. 
REMaUkKABLY, adu. [from .] Ob- 
fervahly ; in a manner worthy of obſer vation. 
Chiefly affur'd 
Remarkably ſo late, of thy ſo true, 
So faithful love. Milton. 
Such parts of theſe writings, as may be remark- 
ably ſtupid, ſhould become ſubjects of an occaſi- 
onal criticiſm. Watt; 
Rx RK ER. 2. ſ. [remarqueur, Fr. ] Obſerver ; 
one that remarks. 
If the remar ter would but once try to outſhine 
the author by writing a better book on the ſame 
ſubject, he would ſoon be convinced of his own 
inſufficiency. Watts. 
REemEviaBLE. adj. [from remedy. | Capable of 
remedy. 
Rx MH“ r E. adj. [from remedy.) Medicinal; 
affording a remedy. Not in uſe. 
All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shake/. King Lear. 
Revme'vitess. adj. [from remedy.]J Not ad- 
mitting remedy ; irreparable; cureleſs ; incur- 


able. 

Sad AÆſculapius 
Impriſon'd was in chains remedil:ſs. Spenſer. | 
The war, grounded upon this general remed:1-/; 
neceſſity, may be termed the general, the romedil:/:, 
or the neceſſary war. Ralagh's Effays. 
We, by rightful doom rem, 
Were loft in death, till he that dwelt above 
High-thron'd in ſecret bliſs, for us frail duſt 
Emptied his glory. Milton. 
Flatter him it may, as thoſe are good at flat- 
tering, who are good for nothing elſe, but in the 
mean time, the poor man is left under a remed:{-/1 
deluſion. Sauth, 
Re ve/DILESSNESS, n. f. [from em. 
Incurableneſs. 
REMEDY. . , fren:dun, Lat. rimede, Fr.] 
1. A medicine by wluch any itinefs is cured. 
The difference between poiſons and roedi?s is 
eaſily known by their efe&s ; and common reaſon 
toon diſtinguiſhes between virtue and vice. Swift, 
2, Cure of any uneaſineſs. 
Here hope began to daun; reſolv'd to try, 
She Fx'qd ou this her utmoſt . y. Dryden. 
O how ſhort my interval of woe 
Our griefs how ſwift, our remedics how flow. 
Pri. 


3. That which counteraQs any evil; with , 


Gavornment of the Turgue. | fu, or «goinſ# 3 for is moſt uſed, 


R E NI 


| What may bee or cure 
To evils, which our owa miſdeeds have wrought. 


lilton. 
Civil government is the proper rmwdy for the 
inconveniencics of the ſtate of nature. > ade 


Attempts haye beeu made for ſome remedy ag./tn,/? 
this evil. "> Kro ft. 
4. Reparation; means of repairing any hurt. 

Things, without all rem*«y, 

Should be without regard. Shake). Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there is no ready. Id. 
| To Reuie'py. . 4. Li, Fr.] 

I. to cure ; to heal. : 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind 
ſhould be grieved with that which is done ; but 
to ro dy their grief, licth not ſo much in us as 
in themſelves. Hooktrr. 

2. To repair or remove miſchief. 

To REME/MBER. v. @&. Creneml rer, old Fr. 
rom-mbrares Ital.] 

1. To bear in mind any thing ; not to forget. 

Remember not againtt us former iniquities. I. 

Femember thee! 

Ay thou poor ghoſt, while memory hold3 a place 
In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee ! Saut. 

2. To recolleR ; to call to mind. 

He having once ſeen and remembered me, even 
from the beg nning began to be in 28 

ne v. 

We are ſaid to r-member any thing, when the 
idea of it ariſes in the mind with a conſciouſneſo 
that we have had this idea before. Ia on the Ai. 
3- To keep in mind; to have preſent to the 
attention, 

Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte ; 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence. Milton, 

This is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of it; unleſs you will all his life 
mew him up. Lacke. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or 


.| puniſhment. 


Cry unto God, for you ſhall be remembered of _ 
ar. 

He brings them back, 8 
Remembring mercy and his covenant ſworn. Miz, 

5. To mention ; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in reſpect of the 
perſon cited; for, if ſuch certainty be therein 
omitted, ſuch citation is invalid, as in many cafes 
hereafter to be rem mbered. Ayliffe. 

6. To put in mind; to force to recollect ; to 
remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threat- 

ning, and rather remembring than chaſtifing. Sidi. 
oy, being altogether wanting, 

It 105 — — more of ſorrow. Slut ſp. 

It grieves my heart to be remember'd thus 
By any ene, of one fo glorious. Chapman, 

Theſe petitions, and the anſwer of the common 
council of London, were ample materials for 2 
conference with the lords, who might be thereby 
r:mmicred of their duty. Clarendon 
I would only r-m-mter them in love and preven- 
tion, with the doctrine of the Jews, and the ex- 


ample of the Grecians. Holyday., 
7. To preſerve from being forgotten. 
Let them have their wages duly paid. 3 
And ſomething over, to rewmber me. Shak) pe 


Rews MBERERK. . . {from rememberer.] Ons 
who remembers. 

A brave matter to ſervants, and a romom/ercy of 
the leaſt good office; for his flock he tranſplanted 
molt of them into plentiful ſoils. _ 

REMEMBRANCE. . . [reomemirance, Fr. | 

1. Retention in memory; memory. 

Though Cloten then but young, ime has nor 

wore him 5 
From my remembrance, Shek-f. Cymbrtiics 

Had memory been loſt with innocence, 

Vee had not Known the ſentence nor th' offence ; 
'Twas his chief puniſhment to Keep in ttore 


Sharp ra mbrance on the Engliſh part, 
And ſhame of being match'd by ſucli a foe, 


% 


+ hi 


Vor., II. No. 36, 31 


BY ith, F 


The fad renembrance what he was beſore. De ub... 


toaſe conſcious virtue up in every heart. Pr». 


— 
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This ever grateful in r:membrance bear 
To me thou ow ſt, to me the vital air. Pepe. 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea; reminiſ- 
cence, 

I hate thy beams, 

That brings to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I feel ; how glorious once above thy ſphere. Mil. 

Rem nirance is when the ſame idea recurs, with- 
t the operation of the like object on the exter- 
n.] ſenſory. Locke. 

2. Honourable memory. Out of uſe. 

| Roſemary and rue keep 

Seeming and ſavour all the winter long, 


Grace and r.mem! rance be unto you both. SH. 


4. Tranſmiihon of a fact from one to another. 
Titan 
Among the heavens, th* immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Leit the romemer imce of his grief ſhould fail, 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale, dd ſon. 
3. Account preſerved. | 

Thoſe proceedings and remembronces are in the 
rower, beginning with the twentieth year of Ed- 
word I. : Hale. 

6. Memorial. : 

But in rcmemtrance of ſo brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryd-n. 

7. A token by which any one is Kept in the 
memory. f 

I have rememtrances of yours, 

That 1 have longed to redeliver. Se. Haml-t, 

Keep this »-»memtrance for thy Julia's ſake, Sha, 

8. Nut ice of ſomething abſent. 

Let your »:mm{r.mce ſtill apply to Banquo ; 
Preſent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 

; Shakcſpeare. 

g. Power of remembering. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done. 
Ere my cn m rum e. Milten, 

ReMEMBRANCER. 7. ſ. [from remembrance.) 

1, One that reminds; one that puts in mind. 

A ſiy knave, the agent for his maſter, 

And the rembroncer of her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her lord. Shak: ſp. Cymbeliuc. 

God is preſent in the conſciences of good and 
bad ; he is there a remembrancer to call our actions 
to mind, and 2 witneſs to bring them to judgment. 

Taylor. 
Would IT were in my grave; 

For, living here, you're but my curs'd remembran- 
i 

I once was happy. Otxway's Ven, Preſerved. 

2. An officer of the Exchequer. 

All are digeſted into hooks, and ſent to the e- 
* mrancy of the exchequer, that he make pro- 
ceſſes upon them. Bacon, 

To RewE/ncit. ©. a. [remercier, Fr.] To thank. 
Chio'tre. 

Off ring his ſervice and his deareſt life 
For hor defence, againſt that earle to fight; 

She lum r7-m-rcred, as the patron of her life. Sn 

Te REMIGRATE. v. a. [remigro, Lat.] To 
remove hack again. 

dome other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bo- 
ces of their borrowed ſhapes, and make them re- 
amerite to their firſt ſimplicity. | Boy l.. 

RimiGcra'TION. . . from rem rate.] Re- 
mod hack again. 

The Scots, tran:planted hither, became acquaint- 
ed with our cuſtoms, which, by occaſional reni- 
lud, became ditfuſed in Scotland. Ilali. 

7, EEA NU. v. a. rr and mind.] To put in 
nanc ; to force to remember. 

VV ten age itfelf, which will not be defied, ſhall 
begin to atreſt, feize and rein us of our mortality 
by pains and dulneſs of tenies ; yet then the plea- 
fare ot the mind ſhall be in its full vigour, South, 

The brazen figure of the conſul, with the ring 
on his finger, reninded me of Juvenal's majoris pon- 
dera gemmæ. 2 I on Italy. 

Rr MitiSCENCE. . ſ. [reminiſcers, Latin.) Re- 
collection; recovery of ideas. 

I caft about for all circumſtances that may re- 
vive my memory or eiiie ce. Hales Crig. Mank. 

For the oti.er part of memory, called r-n.inſconce, 
which is the retrieving of a thing 2t prefent for- 
got, or bug couſuſed'y remembered, by ſetting the | 


mind in thinking, every one has experimented in 


ſion of the firſt fruits and tenths. Swift, 


REM 


mind to ranſack every little cell of the brain; 
while it is thus buſied, how accidentally does the 
thing ſought for offer itſelf to the mind? South. 

REminisScE'NTIAL. adj. [from reminiſcence. ] 
Relating to reminiſcence. 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content 
with Plato, that knowledge were but remem- 
brance, that intellectual acquiſition were but rem- 
ni/cential evocation. Brcaun. 

Rewi1'ss, adj. [remis, Fr. remiſſus, Lat.] 

1. Not vigorous, ſlack. 

The water deſerts the corpuſcles, unleſs it flow 
with a precipitate motion ; for then it hurries them 
out along with it, till its motion becomes more 
languid and umi. II vndibar d. 

2. Not careful ; flothful. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiſs traitors ſleep. Sha. 


If when by God's grace we have conquered the 
firſt difficulties of religion, we grow careleſs and 
r-miſs, and negle our guard, God's ſpirit will not 
always ſtrive with us. Tillotſon, 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may 
make me more remiſi in correcting them. Dryden. 

3- Not intenſe. 

Theſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and reis; 
Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kiſs. 15 

REM“sSs1BLE. adj. [from renit.] Admitting 
forgivepeſs. 

Rewmiss10%, n. f. [remifſion, Fr. remiſſn, Lat.] 

1. Abatement ; relaxation; moderation. 

Error, miſclaim and forgetfulneſs do now and 
then become 1uiturs for ſome remfſicn of extreme 
rigour. Bacon, 

2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. 

In September and October theſe diſeaſes do not 
abate and remit in proportion to the rem//ion of the 
ſun's heat. Wortward. 

This difference of intention and r-mi//ion of the 


— 


himſelf. ke, 

3. In phyſick, r-miſſior is when a diſtemper a- 
bates, but does nut go quite off before it returns 
again. 

* Releaſe ; abatement of right or claim. 

Not only an expedition, but the remiſian of a 
duty or tax were tranſmitted to poſterity after 
this manner. Addiſon. 

Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the remſ- 


5. Forgiveneſs ; pardon. 
My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 
And aſk r:mifion for my folly paſt. 
That plea 
With God or man will gain thee no remiſſion. 
Milton. 

Many believe the article of rn of ſins, but 
they believe it without the condition of repentance, 
or the fruits of holy life. Taylu's Living Hely.. 

Rrm1'ss Lv. adv. [from remiſs. 1 

1. Careleſly ; negligently ; without cloſe atten- 
tion. 

How ſhould it then be in our power to do it 
coldly or rem//ly? ſo that our deſire being natural, 
is alſo in that degree of earneſtneſs whereunto no- 
thing can be added, Hoke. 

2. Not vigorouſly ; not with ardor or eagerneſs ; 
lackly. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the pro- 
ſecution of this matter among the biſhops; ſome 
of them proceeding more remi{/ly in it. Clarendon. 

Rem1ssNEss. v. /. from remiſs. ] Careleſſneſs; 
negligence ; coldneſs ; want of ardour ; wmatten- 
tion. 

Future evils, 

Or new, or by remiſſne/; new conceiv'd,. | 

Are now to have no ſucceflive degrees. Shakeſp. 

No great offenders 'ſcape their dooins ; 
Small praiſe from lenity and remiſneſ# comes. 
Denham. 

Jack, through the rein of conſtables, has al- 
ways found means to eſcape. Arbutbnot. 

The great concern of God for our ſalvation, is ſo 
far from an argument of in in us, that it 


" 


ought to excite our utmoſt care, Re Sermens. 
; 


REM 
To REMIT. v. a. ray — 
Eo 


1. To-relax; to make leſs inten 
So willingly doth God remit his ire. 
Our ſupreme foe may much remit 

His anger; and perhaps thus far remov'd, 

Not mind us not offending, ſatisfy d 

With what is puniſh'd. Milton, 

2. To forgive a puniſhment. 

With ſuppliant pray'rs their pow'rs appeaſe ; 

The ſoft Napzan race will ſoon repent 

Their anger, and reit the puniſkment. Dryd-r, 

The magiſtrate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the law, remit 
the puniſhment of criminal offences by his own 
authority, but yet cannot rot the ſatis faction due 
to any private man. Locke. 

3. 3 Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

t my lovely Tamora's intreats, 
I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults, 
Shak-ſpeme. 

Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whoſe ſoever ſins ye retain, they are 
retained. Jelu, XX. 23. 

4. To give up; to reſign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders 
ſhould be reed to their prince to be puniſh d in 
the place where they have offended. Hayward. 

Th' Xgyptian crown I to your hands vet; 

And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Dryd. 

Heaven thinks fit 

Thee to thy former fury to ren. Dryden, 

5. [ Remettre, Fr.] To defer; to refer. 

The biſhop had certain proud inſtructions in the 
front, though there were a pliant clauſe at the 
foot, that remitted all to the biſhop's diſcretion. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

T remit me to themſelves, and challenge their 
natural ingenuity to ſay, whether they have not 
ſometimes ſach ſhiverings within them. 

Government of the Tongue. 

6. To put again in cuſtody. 

This bold return with ſeeming patience heard, 

The pris'ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 

7. To ſend money to a diſtant place: 


They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate- 


of twelve hundred thoufand pounds ſterling per 
annum, divided into ſo many monthly payments, 
L£ddzjon on ltaly. 

8. To reſtore, Not in uſe. 

The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but aſter 
a ſhort time remizred to his liberty. Hayward, 

To REM1'T. v.n. 

1. To ſlacken; to grow leſs intenſe. 

When our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our 
ſpeech remits too. Bremm s Notes on the Odyſſey. 

2. To abate by growing leſs eager. 

As, by degrees, they reed of their induſtry, 
loathed their buſineſs, and gave way to their plea- 
ſures, they let fall thoſe generous principles, which 


had raifed them to worthy thoughts. Sutb's Serm. 


3- [In phyſic.] To grow by intervals leſs vio» 
lent, though not wholly intermitting. 

RE MI“ TMEN T. n. ſ. [from remt.] The act of 
remitting to cuſtody. 

RemYTTANCE. . /. from remis. 

1. The act of paying money at a diſtant place. 

2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. 

A compact among private perfons furniſhed out 
the ſeveral remittances. LAddijon on Italy. 

Rx NM“ T TER. u. J. [remetre, Fr.] 

1. One who remits, or procures the convey- 
ance and payment of money. 

2. In common law. ] A reſtitution of one that 
hath two titles to lands or tenements, and is ſeized 
of them by his latter title, unto his title that is 
more ancient, in caſe where the latter is defective. 

Corveh. 
You ſaid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent, 

I ſhould be in rexztter of your grace; 

In th' interim my letters ſhould take place 

Of affidavits. 

REMNANT. . f. {corrupted from remanent. | Re- 
ſidue; that which is left; that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king 

Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood, 

Be't lawful that 1 inyocate thy ghoſt ? —_— 

car 
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Bear me hence 
From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts, 
Shak: ſpeare. 
About his ſhelves 
Rewn1ts of packthread and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter d. Sb. Rom. and Juliet. 
1 was entreated to get them ſome reſpite and 
breathing by a cetfation, without which they ſaw 
no probability to preſerve the remnant that had yet 
elcaped. i King Charles. 
It ſcems that the remnants of the generation of 
men were in ſuch a deluge ſaved. Bacen. 
The r-mmant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
A feeble ariny and an empty ſenate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Add. 
See the poor remnants of theſe lighted hairs ! 
My hands ſhall reud what e'en thy rapine ons. 
P. 
The frequent uſe of the latter was a Es 
popery, whica never admitted {cripture in the vul- 
gar tongue. Swift. 
Rr/MxasT. adj. [corruptly formed from rema- 
ent.] Remaining ; yet left. 
It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed ; 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Prior, 
RTM TEN. part. | from remelt. | Melted again. 
It were good to try iu glaſs works, whether the 
crude materials, mingled with glaſs already made 
and remelt-n, do not facilitate the making of glaſs 


with leſs heat. Bacer. 
Remo'xs TRANCE. . . [remonfirance, Fr. from 
remonſtrate. | 


t. Show; diſcovery., Not in uſe. 
You may marvel, why I would not rather 

Make raſh r-mmftrance of my hidden power, 

Than let him be ſo loſt. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Strong repreſentation. 

The ſame God, which revealeth it to them, 
would alſo give them power of confirming it unto 
others, either with miraculous operation, or with 
ſtrong and invincible remonſirance of ſound reaſon, 

Hooker. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a 
remmnſfrance, in which they ſet forth, that their fa- 
ther, having refuſed to take in the Spectator, they 
offered to bate him the article of bread and butter 
in the tea- table. Addiſon's Spechutor. 

Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and 
will not ſuffer hum to attend to the remonffrances of 
juſtice. Rogers. 

To REMONSTRATE. v. . [remonfiro, Lat. re- 
wonſlrer, Fr.] To make a ſtrong repreſentation ; 
to ſhow reaſons on any fide in ſtrong terms. 

RE'MORA. n. ſ. | Lati 

1. A let or obſtacle. 

*. A fiſh, or a Kind of worm, that ſticks to ſhips, 
and retards their paſſage through the water. 

Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, her- 
Ting, roach, and remra, Peacham on Blazoning. 

The ren is about three quarters of a vard 
long; his body before three inches and a half 
over, thence tapering to the tail end ; his mouth 
two inches and a half over ; his chops ending an- 
gularly; the nether a little broader; and pro- 
duced forward near an inch ; his lips rough with 
a great number of little prickles. Grew, 

To REMORAT E. v. a, [remoror, Lat.] To hin- 
der ; to delay. 

REMORSE. . {. [remorſus, Lat.] 

1. Pain of guilt. — 

Not that he believed they could be reſtrained 
from that impious act by any fie of conſcience, 
or that they had not wickedneſs enough to deſign 
and execute it. Clarendon, 

2. Tenderneſs ; pity ; ſympathetick ſorrow. 

Many little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for 
reife of their wives and children, would be with- 
held. Spenſer. 

Shylock, thou lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then tis thought, 
ſhou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange, 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. 


Shakeſpeare, 


REM 


The rogues flighted me into the river, with as | 
little , as they would have drowned a bitch's 
blind puppies. Shakeſpravre. 

| Curſe on th' unpard'ning prince, whom tears 
can draw 

To no remorſe 5 who rules by lion's law. Dryden. 

Remo'rSEFUL. adj. [romrſe and full ] 

1. Tender; compaſſionate. 

O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 
Vali:nt and wife, rar {ef well accomplith'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Lore, that comes too late, 
Like a renn ſ.ſal pardon flowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſowre offence. Shy. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remor/ ful day 

Is crept into the boſom of the ſea. Shakeſprare. 

It ſeems to have had once the ſenſe of piti- 
able. 

Eurylochus ſtraight haſted the 

Of this his fellowes moſt -emorc:ful fate. Chapm. 

RE MKS EL ESS. ad. | from remorſe. Unpity- 
ing; cruel ; ſavage. 

Where were the nymphs, when the rom ſc- 
Vn deep 

Clos'd o'er the head of your Jov'd Lycidas. Milt. 

O the inexpreſſible horrour that will ſeize upon 
a ſinner, when he ſtands arraigned at the bar of 
divine juſtice ! when he ſhall ſee his accuſer, his 
judge, the witneſſes, all his remorſc/z/s adverſaries. 


South's Sermons. 

REMOTE. adj. [remotus, Lat.] 

1. Diſtant ; not immediate. 

In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, it is not all 
remite and even apparent good that aftects us. Locke. 

2. Diſtant ; not at hand. 

Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 

Of thunder heard remove. Milton. 

3- Removed far off; placed not near. 

The arch-chymick ſun, ſo far from us remote, 

Produces with terreſtrial humour mixed 

Here ia the dark ſo many precious things. Milt. 

Remote from men with God he paſs'd his days, 

Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 

Parnel. 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 

Give me a life rente from guilty courts. Cranv. 

4. Foreign. 

5- Diſtant ; not cloſely connected. 

An unadviſed tranfiliency from the effect of the 
remot-ſi cauſe. Glanville, 

Syllogiſm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with 
intermediate ideas, that ſhew the connection of 
remotes Ones. Locke. 

6. Alien ; not agreeing. 

All thoſe propoſitions, how remote ſoever from 
reaſon, are ſo ſacred, that men will ſooner part 
with their lives, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt of 
them. Locke. 

7. Abſtracted. 

Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, 
either amongſt, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of ſpace, no where find any 
bounds. a Locke. 

Remo'TELY. adv. [ from remote. ] Not nearly; 
at a diſtance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabged, at leaft not remotely planted before 
the flood. . Brown. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Lauſus are indeed 
remotely allied to Virgil's ſenſe, but too like the 
tenderneſs of Ovid. Dr 

How while the fainting Dutch rew-ly fire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 

In the firſt front amidſt a Nlaughter'd pile, 

High on the mound he died. Smith, 

REewmo'TENESS. . . [from rennte.] State of 
being remote; diſtance ; not nearneſs. 

The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which by 
reaſon of our remateneſs appear extremely ang 

oy Ce 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon 
the forepart, and has reſerved his greater light for 
remoteneſſes and the back part of his landſcapes. Dry. 

If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice 
by their remet-neſs, others are no leſs concealed by 
their minuteneſs. Locke. 


REM 


ne of the cuſtoms, perſons, and things he alludes 
ro, N ; Adtijow. 

Re Mor 10x. . ſ. [from renter, Lat.] The act of 
removing ; the ſtate of being removed to diſtance. 

All this fmety were vention, and thy defence 
abſence. he 

The conſequent ſtrictly taken, may be a talla- 
cious illation, in reference to antecedency or con - 
ſequeiice ; as to conclude from the poſition of tlie 
antecedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or: 
from the re of th: conſequent to the romn'rwr 
of the antecedent. Aro 

RN ARBLE. adj. ¶ from remove.] Such as may 
be removed. | 

The Iriſn biſhops have their clergy in ſuch ſub- 
jection, that they dare not complain of them; for 
knowing their own incapacity, and that they are 
therefore removeabl:; at their bithop's will, yiebl 
what pleaſeth him. Spin/r. 

In ſuch a chapel, ſuch curate is r-ommwend/: at the 
pleaſure of the rector of the mother church. . 

RMO“ AL. . , | from renove.] 

1. The act of putting out of any place. 

By which removel of one extremity with ano- 
ther, the world, ſeeking to procure a remedy, 
hath purchaſed a mere exchange of the evil before 
felt. Hook:y. 

2. The act of putting away. 

The removal of ſuch a diſeaſe is not to be attemp- 
ted by active remedies, no more than a thorn in 
the fleſh is to be taken away by violence. Arun. 

3- Diſmiſſion from a poſt. 

If the removal of theſe perſons from their poſts 
has produced ſuch popular commotions, the conti- 
nuance of them might have produced ſoinething 
more fatal. Addi / on. 

Whether his remval was cauſed by his own fears 
or other men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne ta 
be vacant, the body of the people was left at li- 
berty to chuſe what form of government they 


pleaſed. Swife. 
4- The ſtate of being removed. 
The fitting ſtill of a lytick, whilſt he pre- 
fers it to a remwal, is voluntarily. Locke. 


To REMO VE. v. a. C, Lat. renuer, Fr.] 
1. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 
Good God remwve 
The means that makes us ſtrangers ! Shateſp, Macs. 
He ren-vith away the ſpeech of the truſty, and 
taketh away the underſtanding of the aged. Job. 
So would he have removed thee out of the ſtraight 
into a broad place. Job, XXXvIi. 16. 
He longer in this paradiſe to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. Miitn's Par. Loft. 
Whether he will rave his contemplation from 
one idea to another, is many times in his choice. 


Loc te. 
Yon, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 

But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, 

If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 

Whorul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. Pepe. 

2. To place at a diſtance. 

They are farther eme from a title to be in- 
nate, and the doubt of their being native impreſ- 
ſions on the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral 
principles than the other. Locks. 

To Remo'ver.t. . 

1. To change place. 

2. To go from one place to another. 

A ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede ; 

The term expir'd, from Candia they r-move, 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryd-:, 
How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove 


To feed deſpair ? Prior. 
Remo've =. / [from the verb.] 
1. Change of place. 4 


To his lov'd country. Chapmar. 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. Not in uſe. 
What is early received in any conſiderable 

ſtrength of impreſs, grows into our tender na- 

tures ; and therefore is of difficult remore. Glam, 


His obſcurities generally ariſe from the remote- 
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3. Tranſtation of one to the place of another. 
Reſaline, this favour thou ſhait wear; 
Hold, take you this, my ſweet, and Live me thine, 
So ſhall Biron take me for Rofaline 
And change your favours too ; ſo mall your loves 
Weo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe remwes. Shale, . 
4. State of being removed. 
This place ſhould be bath ſchool and univerſity, 


not neeving 47 @o0ve to any other toute of ſcholur- 


ſhip. Mellon. 
He that confiders how little our conſtitution can 
bear a remove into parts of this air, not much higber 
th. mint we hreatlie in, will be ſti: fied, that the 
ail i architect has ſuited our organs, and the 
bodies that are to aifect them, one to another. 
Lo. A. 
5. Act of moving acheſman or drauglit. 
6. Departure x act of going away. 
So look d Aſtreu, her rene defign'd, 
Ont thoſe diſtreſicd friends ſhe left behind. IF al. 
The att of changing place. 

12 lim, upon his rem4ls from, one place to 
ancticr, Procure re cummendation to ſome perſon 
of ynlity rendiug in the place whither he re- 
moveth. Bacon I. H uys. 

Ss. A ſtep mthe ſcale of gradation, 

In all the wii le corporeal world, quite down 
from us, the. deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a conti- 
nued fies of things, that in each 1en,ove differ ery 
Iitic one trom the other Locke, 

A trecholder is but one r-move from a legiſlator, 
and ought to Rand up in the defence of thoſe laws. 
Ad. "ſon. 

Q. Aſmi'l diſtance. 

The ſierceſt contentions of men are between 
creitures equal in nature, and capable, by the 
greateſt diſtinct ion of circumſtauces, of but a very 
85 2 reve one from another. Roy 287 

Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon ditterent 


Ic 
His horſe wanted two removes, your horſe wanted 
nails. va. 


1. A diſn to be changed while the reſt of the 
courſe remains, a 

REMO“H H. particip. adj, {from renove.} Re- 
mote; card from others. 

Your ccent is ſometinng finer than you could 
purchaſe ur ſo vid adv etling. Shak (prare, 

REMO“ VH ISS. . * from ged. 1&e 
ſtate of being removed; remotcneſs 

I have eyes under my ſervice, which look upon 
Lis ren ove: ſc. Shokeſprare. 

RM R. n. /. {from rennt c J One that re- 
me.cs. 

The miſlayer of a merſtone is to blame; but 
the vnuſt judge is the capital rorwmer of land- 
marks, when he defineth amiſs. Baron, 

Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and »”-- 
mi, hut the excercited fortune maketh the able 
man. Bacen, 

To Rewov'xT. 2. 1. [remonter, Fr.] To mount 
again. 

Stout Cy mon ſoon remrunts, and cleft in two 

Hi: rival's Lead. Dryden. 

The rest uus with the aſcending vapours, or 
1 ned cown 1ato rivers, and tranſmitted into 
the ſea. Wicdward. 


Rrvt NERABLE: ad, [from renuncrate.] Re- 


wairdhle. 

Te no e . . [remun: ro, Lat. 
remancrcy, Fr.] To re aid; to repay ; to requite ; 
io FeCOm per ſe. 

I; ſhe not chen beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn fo far? 
Yee ; and will n6! Iy t unte. Shateſprare. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- 
cue he had receives ſatisſaction in matters of ſo 
great importance; and becauſe he cou'd not remie 
rate them wit! any general pardon, bei g pre- 
vented therein by the coronation pardon. "Racks 

In another parable he reprefents the great con- 
Cricenſi ans, wherewith the Lord ſhall ronuncrace 
the fanhin) ter v ant. Hoyle. 

agg NENA ox. z. ſ. [romuneration, Fr. u- 
reratze, Lat.] Reward; requital; recompenſe; 


a LIEN nt. 
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Fear this ſignificant to the country maid, Jaque- 
netta ; there is remuneration ; for the beſt ward of 
mine honour is rewarding my dependants. S. 

He begets a ſecurity of hiumſcif, and a careleſs 
eye on the laft remuncrationss Brown's Valg, Errors. 

A collation is a donation of ſore vacant bene- 
fice in the church, eſpecially when ſuch donation 
is freely beſtowed without any proſpect of an 
vil remunerQ tion, £, life. 

REMUNDCRATIVE. adj, [from remunerate. | Ex- 
erciſed in giving rewards, 

The knowledge of particular actions ſeems re- 
quilite tothe attainment of that great end of God, 
in the waniſeſtation of his punitive and venue 
rate de juſti ce. Hoy le. 

D REMU“AMUR. . 4. [re and murmur. 1 To utter 
b. ck in murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarſe ſounds. 
Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees; 

The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 

Her fate murmur to the filver flood. - Pops. 

To REemu'kMuk. v. a. [remumuui, Lat.] To 
murmur back ; to echo a low hoarſe found. 

Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 

With loud Jaments, and break the yielding air; 

The realms of Mars roma” d al around, 

And echoes torh' Athenian ſhores rebound, Dry, 

His untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 

In fighs D’ d tothe Fucine floods. Dryden, 

Rre/Nanp. u. . [rind a fox, Fr.] The name 
of a fox in fable, 

Before the break of days 
Renard through the hedge had. n * his way. Dry. 

REN VS CENT. ach. |reo:ſcens, Lat.] produced 
again; all ng again into being. 

RINA TEL. adj. Len, Lat.] Poſſible to 
be produced again. 

To RETN ANI GATE. v. a. [re and navigate. ] To 

ſal again. 

Ro xNGoU'NTER, v. f. [rencontre, Fr.] 

. Cl-th ; colhition. 
You may as Muell expect two bowls ſhould grow 


bodies ſhould awaken them into perception. Coll. 

2. Perſonal oppoſition. 

Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a line in Ve- 
nus's ff peech, that has a relation to the rencwunter, 

Addiſon, 
So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſign, 

The juſtling chiefs in rude iter join: 

So meet, and ſo renew the dextrous fight ; 

Their clattering arms with the fierce thock re- 

ſound. Gran. 

3. Looſe or caſual engagement. 

The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage 
their apparent odds in men and horſe; and by 
that means out- number the enemy in all encounters 
and engagements. Audi ſon. 
4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 

7 REN COUNTER. v. 2. [ rencontr: r, Fr.)] 

. To claſh; to collide. 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To ſkirmiſh with another. 

4. To fight hand to hand. 

70 REND. v. a. pret. and part. paſt. rent. ſ nen- 
dan, Saxon. | To tear wich violence; to lacerate, 
Vill you hence 

Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rexd 

Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 

What they are uſed to bear? Se. Coriolanus. 

He rc2t-a lion as he would have 27 a kid, and 
he had nothing in his hand. Jud. xiv. 4. 
I will not rend away all the Kingdom, but give 
one tribe to thy fon. 1 Aings, xi. 13. 
By the thund'rer's ſtroke it from th root is et, 
So ſure the blows, which from high heaven are 
ſent. Cowley. 

What vou command me to relate, 

Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate, 

An empire from its old toundations reat. Dryden. 
Look round to ſee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 

Then od in. off. Dryden's Mncis, 


Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, when any mo- 
narchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt 


ſenſible by rubbing, as that the rencounter of any | 
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monarchial power, by rending a ſettled empire into 
a multitude of little gover ments ? Locke, 

Wen its way th' impetuous paſſion found, 

I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound. "Pepe. 

Re'xveR. 1. J. | from, rexd. | One that rends; a 
tearer. 

To RENDER, v. d. [rendre, Fr. ] 

1, To return; to pay back. 

They that render evil for good are adverſaries. 

Pſalm xxxv iii. 

Will ye render me a recompenſe? Joel, iii. 4. 

Let him look into the futute ſtate of bliſs or = 
ſery, and fee there God, the righteous judge, ready 
to render every man according to his deeds. - Locks, 

2. To reſtore; to give back : : common!y with 
the adverb back. 

Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 

And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; \ 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

And render back their cargo to the main. Ai 

3. To give upon demand. ; 

The fluggard is wiſer in his own conceit, than 
ſeven men that can rad a reaſon. Prov. xxvi. 16. 

Saint Auguſtiner:de1; another reaſon, for whicl 
the apoſtles obſerved ſome legal rites and ceremo- 
nies for a time. White 

4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. 

Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to 
action, it is no wonder if the ſame nature renders 
him ſolicitous about the iſſue. South's Sermons, 

Love 
Can anſwer love, and rend bliſs ſecure, 7. bom/one 
5. To repreſent ; to exhibit, 
I heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 

And he did render him the moſt unnatural 

That liv'd ' mongſt men. Shak. ſpeare. 

6. To tranſlate. 

Runde it in the Englith a circle ; but "tis more 
truly rendered a ſphere. Purnet's Theory of the Earth, 

He has a clearer idea of ſtrigil and fiſtrum, a 
curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Englith 
names dictionaries ne them by. Locke. 

He uſes a prudent diffimulation ;* the word we 
may almoſt literally render maſter of a great pre- 
ſence of mind. Broome. 
- 7. To ſurrender ; to yield; to give up. 

I will call him to ſo ſtrict account, 

That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Or I will tear the reck'ning from his heart. Shak. 

My ending my perſon to them, may engage 
their aſtectious to me. King Charles. 

Ong, with whom he uſed to adviſe, propoſed to 
him to render himſelf upon conditions to the Earl 
of Eſſex. Clarendon, 

Would he render up Hermione, 

And keep Aſtyanax, I ſhould be bleſt! A. Plil. 

8. To afford ; to give to be uſed. 

Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and 
virtue. Watts, 

Re'xvER. . /. [from the verb.] Surrender. + 

Newneſs 
or Cloton's death, we being not Known, nor 
muſter'd 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render, Shake, 
RExDbezvou's. =. . {rend:2vous, Fr.] 
Aſſembly; me eting appointed. 

2. A ſign that draws men together. 

The philotopbers-ſtone and a holy war are but 
the rond-2w0vs of cracked brains, that wear their 
feather in their head inſtead of their hat. 

3. Place appointed for atiembly. 

A commander of many ſhips thould rather keep 
his fleet together, than have it ſevered far aſunder ; 
for the attendance of meeting them again at the 
next rorde24Vv043 would conſume time and victual. 

Raleigh Apolog ye 

The King appointed his whole army to be 

drawn together to a rendezvous at Marlborough. 
Clan enden. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all 
got to, and, mingling more and more with that 
oily liquor, they ſucked it all up. Huruct's Theory. 

To RENDEZZV OU“. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
meet at a place appointed. 

RENT ION. 2. . from render. ] Surrender- 


revolted ſubjccts, that God was careful to preſcrye ing; ; the act of weilt. 
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Rexto br. 

RT NIO Vo. French. 

1. One that apoſt at iſes from the faith ; an apoſ- 
rate. 
There lived a French re»-g.:do in the ſame place, 
where the Caſtilian and his wife were kept Pri- 
ſoners. Aud. ſon. 

2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a revolter. 

Some ftraggling ſoldiers might prove renegadoes, 
but they M ould not revolt in troops. Decay of Picty. 

If the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they 
would have had rexegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights 
enough, Ar buthnat. 

ToRexEx'Gt. v. a. [renepo, Lat. rexicr, Fr.] To 
difown. 

His captain's heart, 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, r-1-ces all temper. Shak. 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. Shateſp. 

The deſign of this war is to make me renege my 
conſcience and thy truth. ing Charles. 

To RENE'W. v. a. |: and new; renovo, Lat.) 

1. To renovate; to reſtore to the former ſtate. 

In fuch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did rn: old Mn. Shatef. Merch. of Venice. 

Let us go to Gilgal, and ene the Kingdom 
there. 1 Sam. 

The eagle caſts its bill, but rexewws his age. Holy. 

Renew d tolife, that ſhe might daily die, 

I daily doom d to follow. Dryden's Theo, and Honor. 

2. Torepeat ; to put again in act. 

Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may 'ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and rene his glories! Shake. 

The body purcutied hath, by reaſon of the per- 
cuſſion, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, 
and ſo renewweth the percuſſion of the air. JacOn. 

The bearded corn enſu d 
From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth renewed. 
Dryden. 

3- To begin again. 

The laſt great age, foretold my ſacred rhymes, 
Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 
Rowl round again. Dryden's Virgil Paſtorals. 

4. In theology, to make anew ; to transform to 
new life. 

It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlight- 
ened—if they ſhall fall away, to r:n-w them again 
unto repentance. Hebrews, vi. 6. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that perſect will of God. 

Rom. Xii. 2. 

RENE W ABLE. adj. [from rencw.] Capable to 
be renewed. 

The old cuſtom upon many eſtates is to let for 
leaſes of lives, r-ncxvable at pleaſure. Swift's A. 

RENETWAL. a. /. [from renew.) The act of re- 
newing ; renovation. 

It behoved the deity, perſiſting in the purpoſe 
of mercy to mankind, to renew that relevation 
from time to time, and to rectify abuſes, with ſuch 
authority for the renewal and 1 ectification, as was 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of what was re- 
vealed. Forbes. 

R:'x1TExCY. . f. [from rien. ] The refiſt- 
ance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, or are 
wpelled one againſt another, or the reſiſtance that 
a body makes on account of the weight. Quincy, 

RENITENT, adj, | renitens, Lat.] Acting 
againſt any impulſe by elaſtick power. 

By an inflation of the muſcles, they become 
foft, and yet renert, like ſo many pillows diſſipat- 
ing the force of the preſſure, and ſo taking away 
the ſenſe of pain. Ray. 

RE'xNEtrT. 2. ſ. See Ruxver. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 
as milk with rexnet is turned, Floy:r on Humours. 

RENNET. 1. J [properly »-inecte, a little 

RExt'TiNG. J queen.] A kind of apple. 

A golden rent is a very pleaſant and fair fruit, 
of a yellow fluſh, and the beſt of bearers for all 
ſorts of ſoil ; of which there are two ſorts, the 
large ſort and the ſmall, 


ö 


ö 


Mortimer. 
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8 . Crengach, Spaniſh ; rent: Ripe pulpy apples, as pippings andremetivgs, oro 


of 2 ſyrupy tenacious nature. Mortincer"s H. An y. 
To RENOVATE. v. . Cen, Lat.] To re- 
new ; to reſtore to the firit ſtate. 

All nature fee!s the r-novating force 

Of winter, only to tl thoughtleſs eye 

In ruin ſeen. T homſon'; Winter. 

Rrexova'TioNn. n. ſ. [renevation, Fr. renow-ticy 
Lat.] Renewal ; the act of renewing; the ſtate 
of being renewed. 

Sound continueth ſome ſmall time, which is a 
renate, and not a continuance ; for the body 
percutied hath a trepidation wrought in the minute 
parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſm̃on of the air. 

Bac Natural Hiſtory. 

The king entered into ſpeech of renewing the 
treaty ; the King ſaving, that though King Phil- 
lip's perſon were the fame, yet his fortunes were 
raifed ; in which cate a rewwvaiion of treaty was 
uſed. Bacon Hewy VII. 

To ſecond life, 
Wak'd in the r-2o24/ton of the juſt, ; 
Reſigns him up, with heav'a and carth renew'd. 
Miltun, 

To RENOU'NCE. 2. a. [ rencuncer, Fr. renuncioy 
Latin. ] 

1. To difown; to abnegate. 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and no diſgrace 
Can force me torenwnce the honour of my race. Dry, 

2. To quit upon oath. 

This world 1 do renounce ; and in your fights » 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. Shat-(p. 

Pride and pattion, and the opinions of the world, 
muſt not be our counſellors ; for we Hs them 
at our baptiſm. Act /I al. 

Te R NONE. v.n To declare renunciation. 
The following patlage is a mere Galliciim: renon- 
Cer ax mon ſang. 

On this firm principle I ever ſtood ; 

He of my ſons, who fails to mike it good, 

By one rebellious act rencunces ts my blood. Dryden. 
REexou'xXcEMENT. . /. | from rowarce.}] AR 

of renouncing ; renunciation. 

I hold you as a thing enſkied and fainted ; 

By your renowncemencrt, an immortal ſpirit. Shakeſp. 
RENO WN. . /. rename, Fr.] Fame; ce- 

lebrity; praiſe widely ſpread. 

She 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom ſo often I have heard renten. 
*Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. Malle. 
Nor envy we 

Thy great feat, nor grudge thy victory. Dryd n. 
To RENO W] N. v. a. | renonmer, Fr. from the 

noun. } To make famous. 

Let us ſatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. Shak. Tru. Night. 
Soft elocution does thy ſtyle rex-wn, 
Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies or to laſh at vice. 

In ſolemn ſilence ſtand 

Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties rerwn, 

And emperors in Parian marble frown. JAdd:/on. 
A bard, whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown. Pops. 
RENO N] NED. particip. adj. | from renown. | Fa- 

mous; celebrated; eminent; famed. 

Theſe were the rexwned of the congregation, 

princes of the tribes, heads of thouſands. Numb. i. 

That thrice rewnoned and learned French king, 

finding Petrarch's tomb without any inſcription, 

wrote one himſelf; faying, ſhame it was that he 

who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe ſeven years before 
her death, ſhould twelve-years want an epitaph. 

Peacham on Peetry. 

The reſt were long to tell, though far renown'd. 

Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


Dry de 1. 


Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief and moſt r:nxwvn'd Ravenna ſtands, 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. Dr. 


Ilva, 
An iſle rexzwr''d for ſteel and unexhauſted mines. 
Dryden. 
RrxrT. n./. [from rend.] A break; alaceration. 
This council made a ſchiſm and ret from the 


REP 
moſt ancient and pureſt churches which lived he- | 


fore them. lite. 
Thou viper 

Haſt cancell'd kindred, made a vt in nature, 
And through her holy bowels gnaw'sd thy way, 
Through thy own blood to empire. Ds yden. 

He who ſees this vaſt ent in ſo high a rock, how 
the convex parts of one ſide exactly tally with the 
concave of the other, mutt be ſatistied, that it was 
the effect of an earthquake. Aiidiſan on Italy. 

To RENT. v. a. [ rather to rend. To tear; to 
lacerate. 

A time to rent, and a time to ſew. Ecclaſ. iii. 7. 

To Rx xx. v. . [now written runt.] To roar; 
to bluſter: we ſtill ſay, 4 tearing ele, for 4 
noi ſy bully. 

He ventur'd to diſmiſs his fear, 
That partings wont to rx? and tear, 
And give the deſperateſt attack 
To danger ſtill behind its back. 

RENT. =, /. [L], Fr.] 

1. Revenue; annual payment. 

Idol ceremony, 
What are thy rene * what are thy comings in? 


Hadira:. 


O ceremony ſhew me but thy worth! Shak. II. v. 


I bought an annual rot or two, 
And live juſt as you fee I do. 


* pf Fp. of Ilor. 
2. Money paid for any thing bel 


of another. 


Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant ſeeds & 


On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Prefent a peppercorn for rexz. - 
Te RENT. v. 4. [rentery, Fr. ] 
1. To hold by paying rent. 
When a ſervant is called before his maſter, it is 
often to know, whether he paſſed by ſuch a 
ground, if the old man, who res it, is in good 
health. Addifen's Spretutor. 
2, To ſet to a tenant. 
RE'XTABLE. 4%. {from re.] That may be 
rented. $ 
Re'xTAL. . .. [from rert Schedule or ac- 
count of rents. * 
Re'NTrtx. nf. [from rent.] He that holds by 
paying rent. 
The eſtate will not be let for one penny more or 
leſs to the rer, amongſt whomſoever the rent he 


Pricrs 


pays be divided. Locke. 
RENVE“LAs D. adj. [rexverſe, Fr.] Overturned. 
Spenſer. 


Rx NUN, T ION. 4. f. Crenunciatis, from renun- 
cia, Lat.] The act of renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doc- 
trine of poverty and renuacio/ior of the world. Tay. 

To REORD.VIN. v. a. Cd, Fr. 46 and 
ardain,] To ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome 
defect in the commiſſion granted to a miniſter. 

REORDIX T oN. 4. . | from r dain.] Repe- 
tition of or dination. 

He proceeded in his miniſtry without expecting 
any new miſſion, and never thought himſelf obli- 
ged to a re. Atterbary. 

To RR ACI v. v. a. [re and pacify.} To pacitp 
Again. 

Henry, who next commands the ſtate, 
Seeks to r:pecify the people's hate. 

Reyai'n, part. of repay. 

ToREPV'IR. v. 4. [ repare, Lat. reparer, Fr.] 

1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the prieſts repair the breaches of the 7 — 

2 gs. 

The fines impoſed were the more repined 
agaipſt, becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuild- 
ing and repairng of St. Paul's Church. Clrendon. 

Heav'n ſoon repair d her maral breach. Mien 

2. To amend any injury by an equivzent, 

He juſtly hath driv'n out his rebel foes 
To deepett hell; and, to repair their loſe, 

Created this new happy race of men. Milton. 

3. To fill up anew,. by ſomething put in the 
place of what is loft. 

To be reveng'd,. 


Danie J. 


And to repair his numbers thus impair d. Milton. 
RxY IR. 1. ſ. | from the verb. Reparation ; 


| fopply of loſs ; reſtoration after 
Before 


. 
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Before the curing of a ftrong diſeaſe, 
Ven in the inſtant of r-p.air and health, 
Ihe fit is ſtrongeſt. Shake{. King Lear. 
He eaſt in his mind for the rep.ur of the cathe- 
dra! church. Fell. 
Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, 
is a regular and ſimple diet, proportioning the 
duly rear; to the daily decays of our waſting bo- 
dies. Temple's Miſcellunits. 
All avtomata need a frequent pi of new 
ſtrength, the cauſes whence their motion does pro- 
ceed being ſubject to fail. 77 7hns's Moth, Magick. 
To RET AIR. b. 1. {riparcry Fr.] To go to; 
to hetake himſelf, 
May all to Athens back again rp”. 
Depart from hence in peace, 
Search the wide world, and where you pleiſe re- 
Petr. Dryden. 
*Tis fix'd ; th' irrevocable doom of ſove: 
Haſte then, Cyllenins, through the liquid air, 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades 3 
e. 
Reya!', . f. ſrpaire, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Reſurt; abode, 
He ſaw Ulyfles ; at his ſhips reporre, 
That had been bruſht with the enraged aire. Chap. 
So *ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air ; 
There the fierce winds his tender force afſ.ul, 
And beat him downward to his firſt repair. Dryd. 
2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither. 
The king ſent a proclamation for their r-pa'r to 
their houſes, and for a preſervation of the peace. 
Clarendon. 
ReyarRkER. ». , [from repair. ] Amender ; 
reſtorer. ö 
He that governs well, leads the blind, but he 
that teaches, gives him eyes; and it is a glorious 
thing to have been the repairey of a decayed intel- 
lect. South's Sermons. 
O ſacred reſt ! 


O peace of mind ! repairer of decay, 
Whoſe balras renew the limbs to labours of _ oy; 
ryden. 

Ry ND“. adj. [repardu;, Latin.) Bent up- 
wards. 

Though they be drawn r:/pandovs or convexedly 
crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth 
Arion is concavouſly inverted, and hath its ſpine 
depreſſed in another. Brown. 

RE'raRABLE. adj. [ arable, Fr. reparabili;, 
Lat.] Capable of being amended, retrieved, or 
ſupplied by ſomething equivalent. 

The parts in man's body eaſily reparab/e, as ſpi- 
rits, blood, and fleſh, die in the embracement of 
the parts hardly reparabl:, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. con. 

When its ſpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, 
by the re-union of its conſtituent liquors, be re- 
duced to its priſtine nature; becauſe the work- 
manſhip of-nature, in the diſpoſition of the parts, 
was too elaborate to be imitable, or reparat!: by 
the bare appoſition of thoſe divided parts to each 
other. Beyle, 

An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of the 
injury, ſo far as is reparable, and can be made to 
the wronged perſon; to make proviſion for the, 
children begotten in unlawful embraces. T.. 

RE'PARABLY. ade. {from reparabl:.] h a 
m nner capable of remedy, by reſtoration, amend- 
meant, or ſupply. 

RtyaRA'TION. z. ſ. [riparation, Fr. reparatin, 
from reparo, Lat. 

1. The act of repairing ; inſtauration. 

Antonius Philoſophus touk care of the r/para- 
tien of the highways. Arbuthnot on Cans, 

2. Supply of what is waſted. 

When the organs of ſenſe want their due re- 
poſe and neceſſary r-parations, the ſoul exerts her- 
delf in her ſeveral faculties. Addijon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and ſolid parts 
muſt be conſumed; and both demand a conſtaut 
Separation. Ar but l not. 

2. Recompenſe for any injury ; amends. 

The king ſhou!d be able, when he had cleared 


Shak (p. 


himſelf, ro make him ri Bacen.| 
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1 am ſenſible of the ſcandal 1 have given by 
my looſe writings, and wake what mparation I am 
able. Dryden. 

RuywvrATIVE. n. ſ. [from repair.] Whatever 
makes amends for loſs or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly r. 
paratives of the former beaten at ſea. Matton. 

Suits are -unlawfully entered, when they are 
vindictive, not reparutite; and begun only for re- 
venge, not for reparation of damages. A. 

REPAarttse' n/, hn tie, Fr.] Smart reply. 
he fools overflowed with ſmart rp wes, and 
were only diſtinguiſhed from the intended wits, 
by being called coxcombs. Dryden"; Dufreſmy. 
Cupid was as had as he; 
Hear but the youngfter's e. Prior, 
Teo Rx EK“. v.n, To make ſmart replies, 
High flights ſhe had, and wit at will, 
And ſo her tongue lay ſeldom till ; 
For in all viſits, who but ſhe, 
To argue, or to repartre ? Prior, 
To REPA'SS. v. 4. | repaſſer, Fr.] To paſs again; 
to paſs or travel back. 
Well we have paſs'd, and now rad the ſeas, 
And brought deſir'd help. S. Henry VI. 
We thall find ſmall reaſon to think, that Abra- 
ham paſſed and rep2/:4 thoſe ways more often 


than he was enforced fo to do, if we conſider that 

he had no other comforter in this weariſome jour- 

ney, than the ſtrength of his faith in God. Ral.f 

If his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 

To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pepe. 
ToReya'ss. Y. u. To go back in a road. 
Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 

Glos with the paſſing and rn, fun. Dryden. 
Rryvasr. n. ſ. U as, Fr. re aud paſtus, Lat.] 
1, A meal; act of taking food. 

From dance to ſweet r they turn 
Deſirous; all in circles as they ſtood, 

[ables are ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
What aeat Nya ſhall feaſt us, light and choice, 

Of Attick taſte, with wine. Milior. 
Sleep, that is thy beſt , 

Yet of death it bears a taſte, 

And both are the ſame thing at laſt, Denham. 

The day | 

Had ſummon'd him to due r at noon. Dryd:n. 
Keep regular hours for r-paſt and ſleep. Arbuth. 
2. Food; victuals. 

Go, and get me ſome repaſt ; 

I care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food. Shak: /. 
To Rrya'sT. v. a. [reaifire, Fr. from the 

noun.] To feed; to feaſt. 

To his good friends I'll ope my arm, 
And, likethe kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
Repaſt them with my blood. Shakeſpeare. 

Reya's TURE. . . [re and paſture.] Enter- 
tainment. Not in uſe. 

He from forage will incline to play ; 

But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then ? 

Food for his rage, rep2/fure for his den. Shakeſp. 
To REPA'Y. v. a. [repayer, Fr. re and pay.] 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in 

revenge. 

According to their deeds he will repay recom- 
penſe to his enemies; to the iſlands he will r-pay 
recompenſe. _ J lix 18. 

2. To recompenſe. 

He clad 72 

Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts ; or ſlain, 

Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 
2. To compenſate. 

The falſe honour, which he had ſo long enjoyed, 
was plentifully repaid in contempt. acon. 
4. To requite either good or ill. N 

The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks. Sha. 

Fav'ring heav'n repaid my glorious toils 


With a ſack'd palace and barbarick ſpoils. Pope. 
I have fought well for Perſia, and raid 
The benefit of birth with honeſt ſervice. Koxwe. 


8. To reimburſe with what is owed, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
Such ſums as are expreſs'd in the condition, 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair fleſh. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
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ReraſrmexT. . f. from u. 

1. The act of repaying. . 

2. The thing repaid. | 

The centeſima ut ura, it was not hwſul to exe 
ceed ; and what was paid over it, was reckoned 
as a r/pryment of part of the princiral. Aruba. 

To Reyzvr., v. a. [rape!ler, Fr. | 

T. To re-aii., Out of uſe. 

I will repeal thee, or be well affur'd, 
Adventure to be baniſhed myfeif. 5%. IIe. VI. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 
Cancel ail grudge, «7p: thee honze again. 

2. To abrogate ; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be again 
repraled, and diſputed agaiuſt by the authors them- 
ſelves. Ile PN. 


$524, 


Adam ſoon r-pra”d 


The doubts that in his heart aroſe. /., Par. Loaf, 


Statmes are ſilently rep:aled, when the reaſon 
ceaſes for which they were enacted. Dryden, 

Rxrra“L u. . [from the verb.] 

r. Recall from exile, Not in ute. 

If the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repc.1/, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world to ſeek a ſingle man, 

2. Revocation ; abrogation. 

The king being advertiſed, that the over-large 
grants of lands and liberties made the lords fo in- 
ſolent, did abſolutely reſume all ſuch grants; but 
the earl of Deſmond above all found himſelf griev- 
ed with this reſumption or repeal of liberties, and 
declared his diſlike. Davies on Ireland, 

If he preſbyterians ſhovld obtain their ends, I 
could not be ſorry to find them miſtaken in the 
point which they have moſt at heart, by the re. 
peal of the teſt ; I mean the benefit of employ- 
ments. Swift's Preſbyterian Plea. 

To REPEAT, v. a. [repito, Lat. repeter, Fr.) 

1. To iterate; to uſe again; to do again. 

He, though his power 
Creation could t, yet would be loth 
Us to aboliſh, Milt. 

Where ſuddey alterations are not neceſſary, the 
ſame effect may be obtained by the r-peat d force 
of diet with more ſafety to the body. Arbuthn:, 

2. To ſpeak again. 

The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, de- 
ſerve to be oftner repeated ; but that their multi- 
tude permitteth not any oftener repetition. Hooker, 

3- to try again. 

Neglecting for Creiuſa's life his own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town. Mall. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat, 

Stay here, and I the danger will --pect, Dryden 

4. To recite ; to rehearſe. 

Theſe evils thou rea / upon thyſelf, 

Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Shak'ſp. Mach, 

Thou their natures know'ſt, and giv'it them 

names, 
Needleſs to thee repe ned. AMilich. 

He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, ſuitable to the 
occaſion. Waller's Life. 

Reyra'TEDLY. adv. [from repcated.] Over 
and over ; more than once. 

And are not theſe vices, which lead into dam- 
nation, rpcat diy, and moſt forcibly cautioned a- 
gainſt ? f Stephens. 

ReyEA'TER. u. ſ. [from rœpcut.] 

1. One that repeats ; one that recites. 

2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will by 
compreſſion of a ſpring. 

ToREPE'L. v. a. | repello, Lat.] 

1. To drive back any thing. 

Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakne's 
in ſtriking only, but alſo in repel/ing their ſtrokes 


3 


S. 


with whom he contendeth. Hooker, 
With hills of flain on ev'ry ſide,” 
Hippomedon i the hoſtile tide. Pope. 


2. To drive back an aſſailant. 
Stand faſt ; and all temptation to tranſgreſs 2 


Milton. 


Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. Dryd. Melt. 
Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, 
And virtue may repc/, though not invade. Dryden, 
To REPKL, v. . ; 


. 1. To 
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1. To act with force contrary to force impreſſed. 

From the ſame repe//ing power it ſeems to be, that 
flies walk upon the water without wetting their 
feet. Newton. 

2. In phyſick, to rel in medicine, is to prevent 
ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particular part, as 
would raiſe it into a tumour, Quincy. 

Revye'LLExT. 3. . ſ[repellens, Latin. } An 
application that has a repelling power. 

In the cure of an eryfipelas, whilſt the body a- 
bounds with bilious humours, there is no admitting 
of repe/l-uts, and by diſcutients you will encreaſe the 
heat. Wiſeman. 
ReyE'LLER . . [from repel.] One that 
repels. 

To REPE NT. v. n. [repertir, Fr.] 

1. To think on any thing paſt with ſorrow. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, 
when I paſſed that bill ; nor repentings after. 

ing Char les. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational 
creature ſo deviating, ſhould condemu, renounce, 
and be ſorry for every ſuch deviation, that is, 
repent of it. South, 

Firſt ſhe relents 
With pity, of that pity then pen. Dryden, 

Sti l you may prove the terror of your foes ; _ 
Teach traitors to of faithleſs leagues. A. Phi. 

2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. 

Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent, Sha. 

3. To change the mind from ſome painful 
motive. 

God led them not through the land of the Phi- 
liſtines, leſt peradventure the people rpm, when 
they ſee war and they return. Exadus, xiii. 17. 

4. To have ſuch ſorrow for ſin, as produces a- 
mendment of life. 

Ninevah »epexted at the preaching of Jonas. Mat. 

I will clear their ſenſes dark 
What may ſuſtice, and ſoften ſtony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To REvE'xNT. v. a. 

1. Toremember with ſorrow. 

If Deſdemona will return me my jewels, I will 
give over my ſuit, and rt my unlawful ſolici- 
tation. Shakeſpeare, 

2. To remember with pious ſorrow, 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, doſt repent 
Theſe vanities and giddineſſes, lo 
I ſhut my chamber-door ; eome, let us go. Donne. 

His late follies he would late . Dryden. 

3. | Se rie, Fr.] It is uſed with the reci- 
procal pronoun. 

I repent me that the duke is flain. Sha. Rich. III. 

No man reprnted bim of lis wickedneſs ; ſaying, 
what have I done ? Jeremiah viii. 6. 

Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, 
repented bin. If. Matbew, XXvii. 3. 

My father has repented him exe now, 

Or will repent him, when he finds me dead. Dryden. 
Eaci age finn'd on; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger ſaid, 

Lo! it repenteth me that man was made. Prior. 

Reve'NTANCE. . ſ. [repentance, Fr. from re- 


Milton. 


1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 
The firſt ſtep towards a woman's humility, 
ſeems to require a »:pentance of her education. Law. 


2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newneſs of | 


hfe : penitence. 
R\ pent:?nce ſo altereth à man through the mercy 
of God, be he never ſo defiled, that it maketh him 


pure. . IWhupgifte.[ 


Who by rep-rturce is not ſatisfied, 
Is nor of heav'n nor earth; for theſe are pleaſed ;. 
By penitence th' eternal's wrath's appeas'd. Sha, 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a converſion 
from fin to God: not ſome one bare act of change, 
but a laſting durable ſtate of new life,, which is 
called regeneration. Hammond. 

In regard of ſecret and higden faults, unleſs God 
ſhould accept of a general repentance for unknown 
fans, few or none at all could be ſaved. Perkins. 


This is a confidence of all the moſt irrational; 
ſor upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf } The fines impoſed were the more r:pincd ,t, 
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a future repentnce, who cannot promiſe himſelf” a 


futurity, South. 
RErx'xvTAN T. adj, {ripertant, Fr. from r-pent.] 
1. Sorrowful for the paſt. 
2. Surrowful for fn. ; 
Thus they in lowiieſt plight, repentant ſtood. 

Mitton. 

3. Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. 
Aſter I have interr'd this noble king, 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty tee you. Shak:ſp. 
There is no malice in this burning coal: 

The breath of heav'n hath blown its ſpirit out. 

And ſtrew'd t aſhes on its head. Shateſp. 
Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round con- 

tains 

Repentant ſighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 
To Reyro'yLE. v. a. [re and prople ; reprupicr 

Fr.] To ſtock with people anew. 
An occurrence of tuch remark, as the univerſal 


flood and the rep-op/ing of the world, mutt be freſh | 


in memory for about eight hundred years ; etpe- 
cially contidering, that the peopliag of the world 
was gradual, Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

To REPERCU'SS. . a, [C H 
ſus, Latin.) To beat back; to drive back; to 
rebound. ' Not in uſe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boi! and dilate it- 
ſelf, and is reprrcuſſed, yet it is without noiſe. 

Bacon. 

Rrrrxer'sstox. . f. [from repercuſs ; r- 
cuſſin, Lat. rep-rcuſſion, Fr.] The act of driving 
back ; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new elifion, but a e- 
cuſſin. Bac. 

By 4 * beams ingender fire, 

Shapes by reflection ſhapes beget ; 

The voice itſelf when ſtopp'd does back retire, 
And a new voice 15 made by it. 

They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly flow 
By mutual repercuſſions to and fro. Blackmore. 

Revercv'ss1vE. adj. [repercufhf Fr.] 

1. Having the power of driving back or cauſing 
a rebound. 

And reperciſive rocks renew'd the ſound. Patiiſ. 

2. Repellent. 

Blood is ſtaached by aſtringent and 2 
medicines. Bo.o's Natural Hiſtory, 

Defluxions, if you apply a ſtrong repereyſſrve to 
the place affected, and do not take away the cauſe, 
will ſhift to another place. Bacon. 

3- Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuſſrve roar, with mighty cruſh 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Thomſen. 

REYERTITIOUVS. adj. Cp Fr.] Found; 
gained by finding. * Die. 

RE'PERTORY. . f. | repertoire, Fr. repertoriam, 
Lat.] A treaſury ; a magazine; a book in which 
any thing is to be found. 

REPETYT10N. u. f. [reprtition, Fr. repetitio, Lat. 

1. Iteration of the ſame thing. 

The frequent iti of aliment is neceſſary 
for repairing the fluids and ſolids. Artuthnat, 

2. Recital of the ſame words over again. 

The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, 
deſerve to be oftener repeated ; but that the mul- 
titude of them permitteth not any vftener e- 
tion. Hooker. 
3. The act of reiting or rehearſing. 

If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
Which you ſhall thereby reach, is fuch a name, 


4. Recital. 
I love ſuch tears, 
As fall from fit notes, beaten throngh mine ears, 
With repetitions of what heaven hath done. CH. 
5. Recital from memory, as diſtinẽt from read- 
ing. 
To REPINE. v. . e and pixe.] 


with. at or againſt. 
o Of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, your 
: bakeſpeare. 


1. To fret; to vex himſelf ; ty be difcontented : | 


REP 

becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuilding of &. 
Paul's church. Clarenden.. 

If you think how many. diſeaſes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you wilt tall down 
upon your Knees, and, inſtead of repining at one 
atUition, will admire fo many dleſlings received. 
at the hand of God. Temple. 

2. To envy. 

The ghoſts reine at violated night; 
And curſe th' invading ſun, and ficken at the ſight. 


Dryden. 
Juſt in the gate 
Dwell pale diſeaſes and repining age. Dryder. 

RevrxER. . /. from repine.] One that frets or 
murmurs. 

ToRreyLa'ce. v. a. — Fr. re and place. ] 

1. Lo put again in the former place. 

The earl being apprehended, upon examination. 
cleared himfelf to well, as he was replaced in his 
government, Bacen.. 

The bowls, remov'd for fear, 
The youths rep/zc'd ; and ſoon reſtor'd the chear. 


. Dryden. . 

2. To put in a new place. 

His gods put themſelves under his protection, 
to be r-placed in their promited Italy. Dryden... 

To REPLA'NT. v. 4. [replunter, Fr. re and 
Pl int.] To plant anew. 

Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 
with dung until the ſpring, take up and replne in 
good ground, ace 

RevtLax TAT ION. . . [from replant.| The 
act of planting again. 

ToREPLAYT. v. a. [re and it.] To fold ene 
part often over another. 
In Raphael's firſt works, are many ſmall fold- 
ings often red, which look like ſo many whip- 
__ , p Dry. *. 

o REPLENISH. v. a. epo, from re and 91. 
nes, Lat. ep, old Fr.] * pf 

1. To ſtock; to fill. 

Multiply and r:plem/h the earth. Gen, i. 28. 

The woods replcniſbed with deer, and the plains 
with fowl. Heylyn. 

The waters 
With fiſh repl/-ni/ 4, and the air with fowl. Miltor.. 
2. To finiſh; to confummate; to completes. 
Not proper, nor in uſe. 
We ſmother'd 
The moſt repleniſbed fwert work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e er ſhe fram'd. &. 

ToReyLte'xisn. v. . To recover the former 
fulneſs. Not in uſe. 

The humours in men's bodies encreaſe and de- 
creaſe as the moon doth; and therefore purge ſome 
day after the full; for then the hamours will not 
repleniſh ſo ſoon. Bacon. 

REPLE'TE. ad [ replete, Fr. repletus, Lat. | Full; 
completely filled; filled to exuberance. 

The world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man repl.ite with mocks; 
Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. 9. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is 
little better than the corroſion of poiſon; as ſome- 
times m antimony, if given. to bodies not replete 
with humours; for where humovrs abound, the 
humours fave the parts. H. can a Nat. Hi. 

His words, rel te with guile, : 

Into her heart too eaſy entrance won. Aliltcn, 

In à dog, out of whoſe eye being wounded the. 
aqueous humour did copiouſly flow, yet in fix 
hours the bulb of the eye was again replete with its 


Whoſe repetition will be dogg d with curſes. Shake/. humour, without the application of any medicines. 


Ray on the Creation. 
ReyLt'T10N. 2. J. [replction, Fr. Tue ſtate of 
being over full. 
The tree had too much tion, and was op- 
preſſed with its own fap ; for ti is an em 


to generation, ac. 
All dreams- 
Are from pt and complexion bred;: 
From riſing fumes of 1nigette.! food. 
Thirſt and hunger may be ſatisfy's ;. 
But this rien is to love deny l. Dryden. 


The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopp i by 
too great :ep&. cn, {r tuthnot on Alirents,. 


RePeLE's 
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. Rertr'vias LZ. adj. [gibi bar barous 
Lat.] What may be replevined. 

To RR PYLE “VIX. Iv. a Spenſer. ſreplegio, low 

To ReyLe'vy, Lat. sf rc and flovir, or fple- 
gir, Fr. to give a pledge. | To take back or ſet at 
liberty, upon ſecurity, any thing ſeized. 

That you're a beaſt, and turn'd to grafs, 

Is no {trange news, nor ever was; 

At left to me, who once, you know, 

Nil from the pound r-plvin you, 

Nr KH io. #. |. | replico, Lat. 

1. Rebound; repercuſſion. Not in uſe. 

Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your ſounds, 

Made in his concave ſhores. SH Julius Cee ſur. 

2. Reply; anſwer. 
| To be demanded of a ſpunge, what cation 
ſhould be made by the ſon of a king? SH e. 

This is arep/ication to what Menelaus had before 
offered, concerning the tranſplantation of Ulyile:; 
to Sparta. Broome, 

To REPLY”. v. 1. [rep/izuer, Fr.] To anſwer ; 
to make a return to an antwer. - 

O man! Who art thou that repli;ft againſt God? 

| Romans, ix. 

Would we aſcend higher to the rett of theſe 
lewd perſons, we ſhould find what reaſon Caſta- 
ho's painter had to reply upon the cardinal, who 
blamed him for putting a little too much colour 


Hudibras. 


into St. Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true in, 


their life-time they were pale mortified men, but 
that ſince they were grown ruddy, by bluſhing at 
the ſins of their ſucceſſors. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Te RLX“. v. a. To return for an anſwer. 

Perplex'd 
The tempter ſtood, nor had what to reply. Milton. 
His trembling tongue invok'd his bride; 

With his laſt voice Eurydice he cry'd : 

Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply'd. Dry. 

RerLY'. a. /. [ repligue, Fr.] Anſwer; return 
to an anſwer. 

| But now return, 

And with their faint reply this anſwer join. Shake/. 

Tf 1 ſent him word it was not well cut; he 
would ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: 
if again, it was not well cut, this is called the r-p/y 
churliſh. Shakeſpeare. 

One riſes up to make ui to eſtabliſh or con- 
fute what has been offered on each fide of the 
- queſtion. Watts. 
| To whom with ſighs, Ulyſſes gave reply ; 

Ay, why ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? Pope. 

Rryry'ts. n. /. [from reply. ] He that an- 
ſwers ; he that makes a return to an anſwer. 

At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer 
gave for his queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was bet- 
ter than a monarchy : the he did tax him, that, 
being a private bred man, he would give a queſ- 
tion of ſtate: the anſwerer ſaid, that the replyer 
did much wrong the privilege of ſcholars, who 
would be much ſtreiglitened if they ſhould give 
queſtions of nothing, but ſuch things wherein 
they are practiſed; and added, we have heard 
yourſelf diſpute of virtue, which no man will ſay 
you put much in practice. Bacen's -lpopithegms, 

7 RTPOILIs N. v. 4. [reolir, Fr. re and . 
To polith again. 

A fundred clock is piecemeal laid 

Not to be lot, bit by the maker's hand 

Repoli/Þ'd, without error then to ſtand. 

To REPORT. v. a. rapporier, Fr.] 

. To noiſe by popular rumour. 

1s it upon record? or elie repos ted ſucceſſively 
from a8 to age 3 85 i&-ſpearc's Richard III. 

It is repti ted, 
That good duke Humphry traiterouſly is murther'd, 
; Shak-jpeare. 

Kegort, ſay they, and we will r it, Fer. 

2. Jo give repute, 

Timotlleus was well r:p9r:ed of by the brethren, 
AA,, Xxvi. 

A widow well /g ried of for good works. 

f i 1 Tim. v. 10. 


Donne. 


2, To give an account of, . 
"there 15 a king in Judah; and now ſhall it be 
fia to the King, Neb. vi. 7. 


' 
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4. To return; to.rebound ; to give back, 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above, that h, the vqice thirteen times, if you 
ſtand by the cloſe end wall over againſt the.door. 

Bacon, 

Reyo'kT. u. /. | from the verb.] 

1. Rumour ; popular fame. 

2. Repute ; publick character. 

My body's mark'd 

With Roman 1words ; and my ret was once 

Firſt with the buſt of note. Sh A. Cy e. 

In all approving ourfelves- as the miniſters of 
God, by honour and diſhowour, by evil sit and 
good . 2 Cor. iv. 

z. Account returned. | 

Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide ; 
From Thetis feat as ſpies to make , 

And tell the wonders of her ſoy'reizn's court. / al. 

4. Account given by lawyers of caſes. 

After a man has ſtudied the general principles 
of the law, reading the r-p145.0f adjudged caſes, 
will richly improve his mind. Muttis an the Mind. 

5. Sound; loud noife ; repercuſſion. 

The ſtronger ſpecics drowneth the leſſ-r; the 
ett of an ordnance, the voice. Baron, Nt. Hiſt, 
The laſhing billows make a long /, 

And beat her ſides. Dr yd rs ( and Alc yore, 

Rryolat ER, n. . [from 121. Relater; one 
that gives an accomnt. 

There the appear d; or my reporter devis'd wel! 
for her. Shakefprare's Ant. and(./copatra 

Rumours were raiſed of great diſcord among 
the noblility ; for this cauſe the lords aſſembled, 
gave order to apprehend the reporters of thete ſur- 
miſes. IL uud. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, 1 ſhould 
never be the rot» of it. Pp. 

REeyo/kTINGLY, adv. from Ding. I, 
common fame. ; 

Others ſay thou doſt deſerve ; and I 

Believe it better than re p91 tingly. Sh, A [peare. 

Reyv'sAL, ». . [from . The act of re- 


poſing. 
Doſt thou think, 
If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the reps/c:/ 
Of any truſt, virtue or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'd ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

To REPO'SE. v. a. | repo, Lat.] 

1. To lay to reſt. 

Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ; 

Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells. Shak. 
Have ye chos'n this place, 

After the toil of battle, to rpc 

Your wearied virtue. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 

2. To place as in confidence or truſt ; with 
or 7”, : 

I r4þ5/e ien your management, what is deareſt 
to me, my fame. Dryden's Preface to cnn. Mirab, 

That prince was conſcious of his own integrity 
in the ſervice of God, and relied on this as 3 
foundation for that truſt he repoſe d in him, to de- 
liver him out of his diſtreſſes. Rogers, 

3. To lodge; to lay up. 

Pebbles, »-p/cd in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, 
being not ſo ditſuluble and more bulky, are left 
behind. Woodward, 

. ToRevo'ss. . n. [repofer, Fr.] 

1. To fleep; to be at reſt. 

Within a thicket I.; when round 
I rutlt'd up fan leaves in heap : and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chop, 

2. To reſt in confidence: with an. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, 

I do defire thy worthy company, 

Upon whoſe faith and honour I repyJe. SH E,. 

Rrro's k. a. ſ. [repos, Fr. | 

1. Sleep; reſt; quiet. 

Merciful pow'rs 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe, Shkeſpearc”s Macbeab. 
Th” hour 
Of night, and of ali things now retir'd ta reſt, 
Mind us of le repoſe.  Miltmn's Parudiſe Loft, 
I all the livelong day 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe 
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From human converſe; nor at ſhut of eve 

Enjoy repre Philips, 

2. Caute of reſt. 

After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, which 
we call rp ; becauſe in reality the fight would 
be tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering 
objects. Dryd-n's Dufr. [noy. 

Rreyo'seMNESS, n. .. [from rep9/.d.] State of 
being at reſt. 

To REFO'SITE. v. a. | repoſites, Lat.] To lay 
up; to lodge as in a place of tafcty. 

Others „ie their young in holes, and ſe- 
cure themſelves alfo therein, becauſe ſuch ſecurity 
is wanting, their lives being fought. Derham, 

Reyvos i TIN. . J. | from ꝙ ite. ] The act of 
replacing. 

Being ſatisſied in the rep»2ion of the bone, take 
care to keep it ſo by deligation. I iſeman's Surgery, 

Rtvo"51TORY. . .. [reptfitoire, Fr. repoſitor tum 
Lat. ] A place where any thing is ſafely laid up. 

The mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was necetfary 
to have a »-pe/tsry to lay up thote ideas. Locke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 
them, tous not without the appearance of irre- 
trievable confulion, but with reſpect to his own 
knowledge into the molt regular and methodical 
repoſitories, s Rogers"; Smet. 

To Rervosse'ss. v. a. [re and 2 ½.] To poſ- 
ſeſs again. 

How comes it now, that almoſt all that realm 
is ed of them? ner State of Ircland. 

Her ſuit is now to repyſe/; thoſe lands, 

Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, Shakep, 
Nor ſhall my father »:p2/7/5 the land, . 
The father's fortune never to return. Pope's Odyſſcy, 

Ts REPREHE'ND. v. a. [r:prehendo, Lat. | 

1. To reprove; to chide. 

All as before his fight, -vhoſe preſence to of. 
fend with any the leatt unſeemlineſs, we would 
be ſurely as loth as they, who molt reprebend or 


derive that we do. Hooker, 
Pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hatt done a charitable deed. Shut [ps 


They, like dumb ſtatues ſtar'd; 
Which, when I ſaw, I reprebindedt them; 
And aſk'd the mayor, what meant this wilful 
filence ? 
2. To blame; to cenſure. 
He could not repreherd the ſight, ſo many ftrew'd 
the ground. Chapmane 
I nor adviſe, nor reprchend the choice 

Of Marcley-hill. 

z. To detect of fallacy. 

This colour will be reprehendid or encountered, 
by imputing to all excellencies in compoſitions a 
kind of poverty. Bac 

4. To charge with as a fault: with F before 
the crime. ' 

Ariſtippus, being reprehended of luxury by one 
that was not rich, for that he gave ſix crowns for 
a ſmall fiſh, antwered, Why what would you 
have given? the other ſaid, Some twelye-pence : 
Ariſtippus ſaid again, and fix crowns is no more 
with me. Bacen's Apt. 

Rey REHE/NDER, n. f. [from reprebend. Blamer; 
cenſurer, 

Thefe fervent repr-hend-rs of things, eſtabliſhed 
by public authority, are always confident and bold- 
pirited men but their confidence for the moſt 
part rifeth from too much credit given to their! 
own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free 
from errours. Hook-r, 

REPREHE/NSIBLE. adj. [ reprebenſible, Fr. re- 
prohbenſas, Latin, } Blameable ; culpable ; cenſur- 
able. 

REPRENE'NSIBLENESS. . ſ. [from repreber/ible.] 
Blameableneſs; culpableneſs. 

REPurne'xs!BLY. adv. [from repreberſiole.] 
Blameably ; culpably. 

REPREHE'NSION. . ſ. [reprebenſio, Lat.] Re- 
proof; open blame. 

To a heart fully reſolute, counſel is tedious, but 
reprehenſion is loathſome. - Bacon 

There is ItKewiſe due to the public a civil - 


Philips, 


[Preſſes ot advgcates, where there appeareth cun- 


ning 


Shakeſpeare, 
* 


* 
* 
my 


Fated as a ſecond Kind of ſenate. 
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ning counſel, groſs neglect, and flight informa- 
tim. Hacon's FE ſtays. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow chriſtians, or the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprebenſimms and increpations. 

Hammond. 

What effect can that man hope from his moſt 
zealous r-prebinſioni, who lays himſelf open to re- 
crimination. (rovernment of the Tongue. 

ReyKEne'xS1VE. adj. [ from reprebend.] Given 
to reproot. 

To REPRESE/NT. v. a. L, Lat. repre- 
ſm r, French. ] al ; 

1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were 
preſent. 

Pefore him burn 
even lamps, a3 in a Zodiac ee 
The heav'ny fires. Milton's Paradiſe Left 

2. To deicribe ; to ſhow in any particular cha- 
racter. 

This bank is thought the greateſt load on the 
Genoeſe, and the anagers of it have been e- 
Add ſon * Italy. 

3. To fill the place of another by a vicarious 
character; to perſonate : as, the paritament repre- 
ſents 1b peopl-. 

4- To exhibit to ſhow : as the tragedy was e- 
preſented very ſcilfully. f 

g. To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narrations. 

One of his cardinals admoniſhed him againſt 
that unſkilful piece of ingenuity, by repreſenting 
to him, that no reformation could be made, which 
would not notably diminiſh the rents of the church. 

Decay of Piety. 

Rrrarstxr'riox. 3. f. [ripreſentution, Fr. 
from repreſent. | | 

1. Image ; likeneſs. 

If images are worſhipped, it muſt be as gods, 
which Celſus denied, or as reprgſcntutions of God; 
which cannot be, becauſe God 15 inviſible and in- 
courporeal. Stilling fleet. 

2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious c er. 

3. Reſpectful declaration. 

4. Publick exhibition. 

REePkESE'SNTATIVE. at, [repreſentatif, French, 
from repreſent. ] 

1. Exhibiting a ſimilitude. 

They relieve themſelves with this diſtinction, 
and yet own the legal ſacrifices, though repreſenta- 
in, to be proper and real. Aiterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another. 

This counſel of four hundred was choſen, one 
hundred out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been 
a body repreſentitive of the people; though the 
people collective reſerved a ſhare of power. Swift, 

REeP?rESENTATIVE. . ſ. 

1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 

A ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the 
ear, who was the repreſentative of credulity. 

Addiſon. 

2. One exerciſing the vicarious power given by 


another. 


I with the welfare of my country; and my 
morals and politicks teach me to leave all that to be 
adjuſted by our rep e.xt.:tive; above, and to divine 
providence. Plant ta Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is ſhown. 

Difficulty muſt cumber this doctrine, which ſup- 
poſes that the perfections of God are the repreſcr- 
t to us, of whatever we perceive in the crea- 
tures. Locke. 

ReyrRESE'STER. . / [from rent. 

1. One who ſhows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable 
acts of ſtory, are to be deſcribed, art, being but 
the imitator or ſecondary repreſenter, mutt not vary 
from the verity. Brown. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character; one 
whe als for another by deputation, 

My muſe officious ventures 
On the nation's t. Sau fe. 

RzrakskxTNMENT. =. /. [from re freſent.] Image 
or idea propoſed, as exhibiting the likeneſs of 
ſomething. 

When it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the na- 
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Chriſt, his paſſion in repreſentmenty and has grace in 
real exhibitioa. ' Tay lor. 
We have met with ſome, whoſe reals made. 
good their repreſentments,s Brow!'s Fulgar Erroars. 
To REPRE'SS. v. a. [reprefſus, Lat. reprimer, 
Fr.] Tocruſh; to put down; to ſubdue. 

Difcontents and ill blood having uſed always to 
repreſs and appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they 
ſhould find him beyond fea. BPacon's Henry VII. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
againſt dangers, endeavoured to ſet up the ſedition 
again; but they were ſpeedily rr, and there- 
by the ſedition ſuppretſed whollz. Hayward. 

Such kings 
Favour the innocent, »pre/; the bold, 
And, while they flourith, make an age of gold. 
Wall: ”, 
How can I 
R-preſs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The fad remembrance ? Denham. 

Thus long ſucceeding criticks juſtly reiga'd, 
Licence r, and uſeful laws ordain'd: 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. Pope. 

Revre'ss. . .. (from the verb. | Repreſſion ; 
act of cruſhing. Not in uſe. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing 
to the repreſs of it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by 
rage and impatience, than authoriſed by juſtice. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Rtyne's510%8. 2. . [from rr. Act of re- 
preſſing. 

No declaration from myſelf could take place, 
for the due r-pr;{i.2 of theſe tumults. X. Chu, 

ReyRe's$1VE. adi. [from re.] Having 
power to repreſs; acting to repreſs. 

ToRevaig've. v. 4. | reprendrey repris, Fr.] To 
reſpite after ſentence of death ; to give a reſpite. 

He cannnt thrive, 
Urleſs her prayers, whom heav'n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice. St. Al"; well that end; well. 

Company, though it may r-p1irve a man from 
his melancholy, yet cannot ſecure him from his 
conſcience. Suuth, 

Having been condemned for his part in the lace 
rebellion, his majeſty had been pleaſed to r-pri-r? 
him, with ſeveral of his friends, in order to give 
them their lives. Addiſan. 

He rprieve; the ſinner from time to time, and 
continues and heaps on him the favours of his pro- 
vidence, in hopes that, by an act of clemency fo 
undeſerved, he may prevail on his gratitude an 
repentance. Rog ors Sermons, 

Reyrix'vs. . /. [from the verb.] Reſpite after 
ſentence af death. 

In his repricve he may be ſo fitted, 
That his ſoul ſicken not. Shak. Meaſ. for Mea. 
I hope it is ſome pardon or r-prieve 

For Claudio. Shake. Meaſ. for Meaf. 

The morning Sir Joha Hotham was to die, a 
reprieve was ſent to ſuſpend the execution for 
three days. Clarendon. 

All that 1 aſk is but a ſhort reprizve, 

Till I forget to love and learn to grieve. Dexb. 

To Reekima'xD. . a. [CF Fr. ri, 
Lat.] To chide; to check ; to reprehend ; to fe- 
prove. 

Germanicus was ſeverely i by Tibe- 
rius, for travelling into Egypt without his permiſ 
ſion. Hir biubnat. 

They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her 
tears, aud her perverſencſs ſeverely rep» N 

: Art! 

RrePkINAND. 2. J. [r pi reprimerd:, Fr. 
from the verh.] Reproof ; reprehenſion. 

He inquires how ſuch an one's wife qr ſon do, 
whom he does not ſee at church; whichis under- 
ſtood as a ſecret i, to the perſon abſe. 

ZOlilen's Sp:tator. 

To RevntxT. v. a. [re and print] 

1. To renew the impreſſion of any thing. 

The buſineſs of redemption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of creation, to reprint God's image 
upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth nature in a ſecond 


and a fairer edition. South. 


taral, body of Chriit; others, the bleſſings of 2, To print a new edition. 


REP 
My bookſeller is rep»iting the elfay on critic ſte. 


bon 
Reyex!'s AL. . /. [»preſcclia, low Lat. revreſ , 
Fr.] Something 1tcizcd by way of retaliation for 
robbery or injury. 
The Englith had great advantage in value of re- 
priſals, as being more ſtrong and active at fea. 
H wward. 
Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder be, 
Since no repriſals can be made on the» Dt. 
Reyr1'ss. =. . [Ci, Fr.] The act of taking 
ſomething in retaliation of in; ry. 
Your care about your banc, infers a fear 
Of threat ning floods and inundations ncar ; 
If fo, a juſt r-prije would only be 
Of what the land uſurp'd upon the fex. Dryden, 
To REPROA'/CH. . a. Ur ber, Fr.] 
1. To cenſure in opprobrious terns, as a crime. 
Mezentius, with his ardour warm'd 
His _—_ friends, repracch'd their ſhameful 
ight, 
Repell'd the victors. Dryd:n's nes. 
The French writers do not burden themſelves 
too much wich plot, which has been reproiched to 
them as a fault. D» yd.n. 
2. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 
If ye be reproached for the name of Chr ſt, happy 
are ye. 1 Peter, iv. 14. 


That ſhame 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Mallon. 

3- To upbraid in general. 

The very regret of being ſurpaſſed in any valu- 
able quality, by a perſon of che ſame abilities with 
ourſelves, will e our own lazineſs, and even 
ſhame us into imitation. Rogers. 

Rzyroa'cn. . ſ. Croce, Fr. from the verb.] 
Cenſure ; infamy ; ſhame. 

With his »eprazch and odious menaces, 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, ' 

Knit all his forces. Sp-nſers 
If black ſcandal or fou!-fac'd » b 

Attend the ſ2quel of your impoſition, 

Your mere enforcement {hall acquittance me. $5, 
T!:01 for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne 

Univerſal reproach. Mon, 

Rrzeroa'CHABLE. a%. [reproachall:, Fr.] Wora 
thy of reproach. 

Rrynoa'curuLl. adj. | from reprozet.] 

1. Scurrilons ; opprobrious. 

O mo Hrous ! what rep oachful words are theſe ! 

Sh wan 


* 


I have Meath'd 
My rapier in his hoſom, ard withal 
Thruſt theſe repro.i-bf.l fperciics down his throat. 
Duke ſpeare. 

An advocate may be punithed for Yep 0.4. u 
language, in reſpect of the parties in ſuit. e 

2. Shameſu! : in fſamou ; ile. 

To make reha ratagem tz midermine g. 
vernment, is co:trary 26 the fererften ure, mut 
ſcandalous and rg ro wdbf at to Obrithant y. Hammnnd, 

Thy ruryth. rent 

He ſhall endure, by comic in i fieſh 

To a r. ifs and curſed death. AMftl ron, 

REyrioa'ciruLli yr an, | from reproach. | 

t. Opprobrioufly ; ignom 1a afly ; ſcurrilouſly. 

Shall I then be us'd »-procbfully # Shatt/prares 

I will that the younger wooen marry, and give 

1012 occaſion to the adveriary to ſpeak reproacthe 
«ly, I i Tims v. 14. 

2. Shamefully ; infamouſly. _ 

RE'PRORATE. adj. bus, Lat.] Leſt to 
irt ue; loſt to grace; abandoned. a 
They profeſs to know God, bin ia works deny 
him, being abuminavle, and to cory f d work 
» probate. Ti. i. 16. 

Strength and art are eaſily outdone 

Dy fpirits reprebate. Nin. 

God for hid that every ſingle commiſſion of a ſin, 
'hough great for its Kind, and withal acted agarſt 
conſcience, for its aggravation, ſnou.d to far de- 
prave the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch a h, cone 
dition, as to take pleaſure in other v en's fins. Si. 

If there is any poor man or u f is 
more than ordinarily wicked and ente, i- 
randa has her eye upon them. Lax, 
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Rer'yRonATE. . ſ. A man loft to virtue; a 
wretch abandoned to wickedneſs. 
. What if we omit 

This 19probate, till he were well inclin' d. Shak. 

I acknowledge myſelf for a r-probate, a villain, a 
traytor to the king, and the moſt unworthy man 
that ever lived. Raleigh. 

All the ſaints have profited by tribulations ; and 
they that could not bear temptations became g- 
provares. : | T aylor. 

To Re/P&OBAT FE. v. a. [reproto, Lat.] 

1. To viſallow ; to reject. 

Such an aniwer as this is reprobard and difal- 
lowed of in law; I do not believe it, unleſs the 
deed appears. {yliffe. 

2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal de- 
ſtruction. ä 

What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to re- 
pent and amend, who either without reſpect to any 
degree of amendment is ſuppoſed to be elected to 
eternal bliſs, or without reipect to fin, to be irre- 
verſibly rep: ob ated. . Hammond. 

A reprobat-d hardneſs of heart does them the ol- 
fice of philoſophy towards a contempt of death. 

2 Eftrange. 

2. To abandon to his ſentence, without hope of 
pardon. 

| Drive him out 

To r-provated exile round the world, 

A caitive, vagabond, abhorr'd, accurs'd. Sun. 

Rr“ TEN ESS. . ſ. [from reprobat:.] The 
ſtate of being reprobate. 

REeyrona'TION. . ſ. | reprobation, Fr. from 
reprobate, | : 

t. The act of abandoning, or ſtite of being 
abandoned to eternal deftruction ; the contrary to 
clection. 

This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; 
Yea curſe his better angel from his ſide, 

And fall to reprobation. Shakeſp. O.. 

This is no foundation of diſcriminating grace, or 
conſequentiy fruit of election and repro? ation. Hom. 

Though ſome words may be accommodated to 
God's predeſtination, yet it is the ſcope of that text 
to treat of the r:p:0524597 of ary man to hell-fire. 

Br amball againſi Hobbes. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not to fatally 
tied to the ſpindle of abſolnte reprovatior, as not to 
Keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful pardons. 

Maine, 

2. A condemnatoty ſentence. 

You are empower'd to give the final deciſion of 
wit, to put your ſtamp on all that ought to paſs for 
current, and ſet a brand of reprovation on clipt 
poetry and f Ife coin. Drydin. 

7 REPRODUCE. v. a. [re and produce; re- 
prodvire, Fr.] To produce again; to produce anew. 

If horſedung reproduc:th oats, it will not be eaſily 
determined where the power of generation ceaſ- 
eth. Brown, 

Thoſe colours are unchangeable, and whenever 
all thoſe rays with thoſe their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the ſame white light as before. 

Newton's Optics. 

Reyronu'cTION. 2. . | from reproduce.] The 
act of producing ame. 

I am about to attempt a »eprodu,Fion in vitriol, in 
which it ſeems not unlikely to be per formable. 

7 Boy li. 

Rr ROO“ f. u. ſ. from reproof.] 

1. Blame to the foce; reprehenſion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, turn another into the regiſter of your own, 
that I may paſs with a reproof the eaſter. SIe. 

Fear not the anger of the wiſe to ruſe ; 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof wo ͤmerit praiſe. 


Pope, 

2. Cenſure; flander. Oat of uſe. 

Why, for thy ſake, have I ſuffer'd rep oof 7 
ſhame h.ith covered my face. iſ Im lxix. 7. 

Rr vA l. k. adj from reprovy. | Culpable ; 
blamoable ; worthy of er prehenſion. 

If thou 4 ſt find thy faith as dead after the re- 
ception of the ſicrament as before, it may be thy 
faith was not «nly little, but ryoprovent/e. Taylor. 

To REPRO VE. v. 2, [reproaver, Fr.] 

1. To blame; to cenſure, 


—— — — —_ 


REP 


I will not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices, Pſalms. 

This is the fin of the miniſter, when men are 
called to reprovc ſin, and do not. Perkins, 

2. To charge to the face with a fault; to check; 
to chide ; to reprehend. 


What if they can better be content with one that 


can wink at their faults, than with him that will 
reprove them. Whig. 
There is no flander in an allow'd fool, though 
he do nothing but rail ; nor no railing in a known 
diſcreet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
What if thy ſon 
Prove diſobedient, and reprev'd retort, 
Wherefore didit thou beget me? Milton. 
lf a great perſonage undertakes an action paſ- 
ſionately, let it be acted with all the malice and 
impotency in the world, he ſhall have enough to 
flatter him, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 
He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to thoſe, for 
whom he firſt prays to God. Law. 
3- To refute; todiſprove. : 
My lords, 
Reprove my allegation if you can. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To blame for: with f. 
To repre one of lazineſs, they will ſay, doſt 


thou make idle a coat? that is a coat for idleneſs. 


Carew. 

Reyro'ver. n. /. [from reprove.] A repre- 
hender; one that reproves. . 

Let the moſt potent ſinner ſpeak out, and tell 
us, whether he can command down the clamours 
and revilings of a guilty conſcience, and impoſe 
ſilence upon that bold reprover 2 South, 

This ſhall have from every one, even the r/prov- 
of vice, the title of living well. Lake 92 Educa. 

To Revku'xE. v. 4 [re and prune. ] To prune 
a ſecond time. 

R-prune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of 
the young likclieſt ſhoots as are well placed. 

Evelyn Aalendar. 

Rxrri'bk. ad. 7 Lat.] Creeping upon 
many feet. In the following lines ti is con- 
founded with ſerpent, 

Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cherith the ſully'd r:pt:/ race with moſs. Gay. 

Re'yTILE. . J. An animal that creeps upon 
many feet. 

Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quad- 
rupedes or piles which have many feet, and ſer- 
pents which have no feet. Locke”s Elements. 

Holy retreat ſithence no female hither, 
Conſciou of ſocial love and nature's rites, 

Muſt dare approach, from the inferior repti/c, 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Reyv/uricax. adj, [from republick.] Placing 
the government in the people. 

Reyv'sL1iCAN. n. ſ. [from republick.] One who 
thinks a commonwealth without monarchy the 
beſt government. 

Theſe people are more happy in imagination 
than the reſt of their neighbours, becauſe they 
thiak themſelves ſo; though ſuch a chimerical 
happineſs 15 not peculiar to republicans. Addiſon. 

REPU'BLICK. . f. [reſpublica, Lat. republigue, 
French.) 

1. Commonwealth; ſtate in which the power is 
lodged in more than one. , 

They are ind bted many millions more than 
their whole lic is worth. Addiſon's State, 

2. Common intere{ ; the publick. — 

Thoſe that hy their deeds will make it known, 

Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain ; 
And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, 
Count the hies, not their own. Ben Jon ſen. 

RT AE. adj, | from repudiate.] Fit to be 
rejected. 

To REP'/DIATE. v. a. | repudio, Lat. repudier, 
Fr. ] To divorce ; to rejeR ; to put away. 

Let not thoſe, that have repudiated the more in- 
viting ſins, ſhow themſelves philtred and be- 
witched by this, (ov. of the Tongue, 

Here is a notorions inſtance of the folly of the 
atheiſts, that while they repurtiare all title to the 
kingdom of heaven, merely for the preſent plea- 
ure of body, and their boaſted tranquility of mind, 


beſides the extreme madneſs in running ſuch a 


REP 
deſperate hazard after death, they unwittingly de- 


prive themſelyes here of that very pleaſure and 
tranquility they ſeek for. Bentley's Sermons, 

REyUD1a'T1ON. 1. ſ. [repudiation, Fr. from repu- 
diate. | Divorce; rejection. 

It was allowed by the Athenians, only in caſe 
of repudiation of a wife. Arbuthnit on Coins, 

REyvu'GNnance.] nf. [r ce, Fr. from re 

Rryv/cxancy. ; Sa 

1. Inconſittence ; contrariety. 

But where ditterence is without repugnancy, that 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which 
15. Hooker, 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reaſon of 
the formal incapacity and repuygrancy of the 
thing, we aver that the world could not have been 
made from all eternity. Bentley. 

2. Reluctance; reſiſtance. 

Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And let tne foes quietly cut their throats, ' 
Without repugnnmcy ? Shakeſp. Timon, 

3. Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. 

Thus did the patſions act without any of their 
preſent jars, combats, or r/prgnances, all moving 
with the beauty of uniformity and the ſtilneſs of 
compoſure. | South's Sermms, 

4. Avertion ; unwillingneſs. 

That which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our time, 
is the repugnance Which we naturally have to la- 


bour, Dryden. 
5 * ANT. adj. LM gnant, Fr. repugnant, 
At. 


r. Diſobedient ; not obſequious. 
His antique ſword, 

Nebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugn.nt to command. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
2. Contrary; oppoſite ; inconſiſtent : with zo, 

ſometimes with. 

There is no breach of a divine law, but is mare 
or leſs 2 ant unto the will of the law-giver, 
God him elt. Perkins, 

Why I reject the other conjectures is; becauſe 
they have not due warrant from obſervation, but 
are clearly repugnant thereunto. Woodward's Nat, Hiſt, 

Your way is to wreſt and ftrain ſome princi- 
ples maintained both by them and me, to a ſenſe 
repugnant with their other known doctrines. Water /. 

Reyv'cNANTLY. adv. | from repugnant.] Con- 
tradictorily. 

They ſpeak not repugnontly thereto. Brown. 

To Reyv/LLULATE. v. n. [re and pullulo, Lat. 
repulluler, Fr.] To bud again. 

Though tares rep«/lu/ate, there is wheat ſtill left 
in the field. HowePs Vocal Foreſt. 

RE'PULSE. . /. ſrepulſe, Fr. repulſa, Latin. ] 
The condition of being driven off or put aſide 
from any attempt. 

My repulje at Hull ſeemed an act of ſo rude diſ- 
loyalty, that my enemies had ſcarce confidence 
enough to abet it, King Cburles. 

Nor much expect 

A foe ſo proud will firſt the weaker ſeek; 

So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his r-pulſe. Mil, 
By fate repell'd and with repulſes tir'd. Denham. 
To Repu'LsE. v. 4. [repulſus, Lat.] To beat 

back ; to drive off. 


greater courage than they were able to aſſail 
them. Kinolles. 

This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were e- 
82.7 and without glory or gain, returned into 

ngland, Hayward, 

Man complete to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milica. 

Reyv'LS10N. ». /. [ repulſus, Lat. | The act or 
power of driving off from elf. 

Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the 
parts attract one another; at the ſame time, by 
their elaſticity, the particles of air have a power 
of r-p«tfion or flying off from one another. Au. 

Reyv'Ls1vr. adj. | from repulſe. | Driving off; 
having the power to beat back or drive off. 

The parts of the ſalt or vitriol recede from one 
another, and endeavour to expand themſelves, and 
get as far aſunder as the quantity of water, in 


which they float, will allow; and does not this en- 


deayour 
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The Chriſtian defendants ſtill repulſed them with 
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dexvour imply, that they have a rue force by 
which they fly from one another, or that they 
attract the water more ſtrongly than one another ? 

Newton's Opticks. 

To Rrvu'ncnAsB. v. a. [re and purchaſe.] To 
buy again, 
Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
Reprochai'd with the blood of enemies; 

What valiant foe-men, like to autamn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride ? 
Shak: ſpeare. 

If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurchaſe them 
again in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be ob- 
ſerved, as if he were the original purchater. Hate. 

Re/yuUrTABLE. adj, [from repute. ] Honourable ; 
not infamous. 

If ever any vice ſhall become reputab/e, and be 
gloried in as a mark of greatneſs, what can we 
then expect from the man of honour, but to ſig- 
nalize himſelf. Rogers's Sermons, 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude 
an enemy as defeat one, Broome. 

Re'yUTARLENESS. 2. ſ. [from reputable.) The 
quality of a thing of good repute, ; 

Rr/vvTABLY» adv. | from reputable.] Without 
diſcredit. _ 

To many ſuch worthy magiſtrates, who have 
thus reputably filled the chief ſeats of power in 
this great city, I am now addrefling my diſcourſe. 

Atterbury's Sermons, 

ReyuTA'T10N, u. ſ. [reputation, Fr. from re- 

ute. | 

1. Character of good or bad. 

Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the n- 
ran of being extremely poor and beggarly. Addi. 

2. Credit ; honour. 

Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; 
oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving : 
you have loſt no repuration at all, unleſs you repute 
yourſelf ſuch a loſer. Shakeſpeare. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At ev'ry word a rr putation dies. 1 Raps of the L. 

To REPU'TE. v. 4. [| reputo, . reputer, Fr. | 
To hold ; to account ; to think. 

The king was reputed a prince-moſt prudent, Sh. 

I do repute her grace | 

The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. Shakeſp. 
I do Know of thoſe, 

That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 

For ſaying nothing. Shakyſpeare's Merch. of Ven. 
Men, tuch as chute 

Law practiſe for mere gain, boldly repute 

Worte than embrothel'd trumpets proſtitute, 

Donne. 

If the grand vizier be ſo great, as he is repet-d, 
in politicks, he will never conſent to an invaſion 
of Hungary. Temple. 

Rryv'rs. 2. ſ. (from the verb.] 

1. Character ; reputation. 

2. Eſtabliſhed opinion, 

He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Aſillon. 

Rryv'TELESS. ach. [from r.] Diſreputa- 
dle; diſgraceful. A word not inelegant, but out 
of uſe. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had left me in n baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark nor livelihood, Sh, He. V. 
REQUE'ST. ». /. Crewe, Fr.] 
1. Petition; entreaty. 

But atk what you would have reform'd, 

T will both hear and grant you your 1 . Shake. 


Haman ſtood up to make requeft for his life to 
Eſther. Efbe. 

All thy »-gueft for man, accepted Son! * 
Obtain ; all thy »-gu-/? was my decree. Milton. 


Aſk him to lend 
To this, the laſt req ft that I ſhall ſend, 
A gentle ear. 1 
2. Demand; repute ; credit; ſtate of being deſired. 
Autidius will appear well in theſe wars, his 
Treat oppoſer Coriolanus being now in no requeſt 
vt his country. Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt this vanity of thinking, that men are 
oblized to write either ſyſtems or nothing, is in 


| 


, many excellent notious are ſuppreiled. Boyle. 


REQ 


Knowledge and fame were in as 
as wealth among us now. 

To Reque'sT, v. a. | requeſter, Fr.] To aſk ; to 
ſolicit ; to entreat. 

To-night we hold a folemn ſupper, Sir, 

And I'll requeſt your preſence. Shakeſp. Macheth. 

It was to be 77 of Almighty God by 
prayer, that thoſe kings would ſeriouſly fulfil all 
that hope of peace. Arnallcs, 

The virgin quire for her regue/, 

The god that fits at marriage fealt ; 

He at their invoking came, 

But with a ſcarce well-lighted lame. Milton. 

In things not mnlawful, great perſons cannot be 
properly ſaid to r-9«z//, becauſe all things con- 
ſidered, they muſt not be denied. South's Sermons. 

Reque's TEK. . /. | from requ/ſe.] Petitioner ; 
ſoliciter. 

To REQUICKEN. v. a. [Ve and guicken.] To re- 
animate. 

By and by the din of war 'gan pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. Shakeſpeare's Coriol. 

KEQUIEM. . ſ. [ Latin.] 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead 
requiem Or rett. 

We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a r:49142m and ſuch peace to her, 
As to peace-parted ſouls, Shakeſpeare. 

2. Reſt; quiet; peace. Not in uſe. 

The midwife kneel'd at my mother's throes, 
With pain produc'd, and nurs'd for future woes ; 
Elſe had I an eternal requizm kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever flept. Sandys. 

ReqQurRABLE. adj, [from require. |] Fit to be 
required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all 
circumſtances requirablc in a hiſtory to inform. Hale, 

To REQUIRE. v. a. [ requiro, Lat. requerir, Fr.] 

t. To demand; to aſk a thing as of right. 

Ye me require 
A thing without the compaſs of my wit; 
For both the lineage and the certain fire, 
From which I ſprung, are from me hidden yet. 
Spenſer. 

We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them, 

As we ſhall find their merits. Shak. King Lear. 

This, the very law of nature teacheth us to do, 
and this the law of God requireth allo at our hands. 

Sp lman. 
This imply'd 
Subjection, but requir'd with gentle ſway. Milton. 

Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 

And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd. Dryd:n. 

2. To make neceſſary; to need. 

The king's buſineſs required haſte, 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 

High from the ground the branches would require 
Thy utmott reach. Milton, 

But why, alas! do mortal men complain ? 

God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire. 
Dr yd x. 

God, when he gave the world in common to all 
mankind, commanded men alfo to labour ; and 
the penury of his condition reqered it. Locke. 

RE'QUISITE. qq. Ce, Lat.] Neceſſary ; 
needful ; required by the nature of things. 

When God new-modelled the world by the in- 
troduction of a new religion, and that in the room 
of one ſet up by himſelf, it was r-414#t-, that he 
ſhould recommend it to the reafons of men with 
the ſame authority and evidence that enforced the 
former. South's Kern. 

Cold called the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore 
they cannot fo well cloſe and go together in the 
head, which is ever r:94;/te to Nleep. Baca N. H. 

Prepare your ſou! with all thofe neceflary graces, 
that are more immediately re to this pertorm- 
ance. Wake. 

Rr'quis1T=®. . /. Any thing neceſſary. 

Res non parta labore, ſed relifta, was thought by a 
poet to be one of the requifites to a happy life. Dry. 

For want of theſe requ/ites, moſt of our ingeni- 
ous young men take up ſome cried up Engliſn po- 


et, adore him, and imitate him, without knowing 


wherein he i: defective, Dryden. 


grow reef 
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God on his part hath declared the ,,in 
ours; what we muſt do to obtain bleffings, is the 
great buſineſs of us all to know. Wake. 

Re'quisiTBLY. adv. ¶ from requifite.] Neceffari- 
ly ; in a requiſite manner. | 

We diſcern how e the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to ſeveral times, perſons aud 
occurrences. Bey li. 

Re/QuistTENESS. =. f. f from e.] N - 
ceſlity ; the tate of being requiſite. 

Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to the ſeveral times, perſons and 
occurrences intended, we ſhall diſcover not only 
the ſenſe of the obſcurer paſſages, but the re, 
ftensſ: of their having been written ſo obſcurely. 

Boyle. 

RequiTAL. #. ſ. [from requite.] b 

1. Return for any good or bad office; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, 
and revenge their cauſe by rc, thruſting prayer 
in a manner out of doors under colour of long 
preaching ? Hooker « 

Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do ſo grow in my r guital, 
As nothing can unroot you. $ 

We hear 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks, 
Forerunning your requital, Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 

2. Return; reciprocal action. ; 

No merit their averſion can remove, 
Nor ill requital can efface their love. 

3- Reward ; recompence. 

He aſk'd me for a ſong, 
And in requital op'd his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Mike, 
I have ta'en a cordial, 
Sent by the king or Haly, in reguizal | 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy. Denham. 

In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon 
this lower world, though the lower world cannot 
equal their benefaion, yet with a kind of grate- 
ful return it reflects thoſe rays, that it cannot re- 
compenſe ; ſo that there is ſome return however, 
though there can be no requital. South's Sermons. 

To REQUTTE. v. 4. — Fr.] 

1. To repay; to retaliate good or ill; to re- 
compenſe. i 

If he love me to madneſs, I ſhall never gut 

him. Shak: ſpeare. 

When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father 
was dead, they ſaid Joſeph will r-quite us all the 
evil we did. Genefis J. 

An avenger againſt his enemies, and one that 
ſhall v. guite Kindneſs to his friends. Eccluſ. xxx. 6. 

Him within protect from harms; 

He can reguite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe. Millor. 

Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 

The praiſe of merit, nor afpire to fame! 

'Tis all we beg thee to conceal from ſighs 

Thoſe acts of goodneſs which themſelves reguite: 

O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 

To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake, HOLE 
Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot heroe! ill r-quited chief! Thomſun. 

2. To do or give in reciprocation. 

He hath reqwoted me evil for good. 1 Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, leſt he re. 
gut: thee with a ſhrewd turn. Eccluſ. viii. 10. 

Rx'xE MOUSSE. z. f, [hne he mur, Saxon. ] A 
bat. See Rearmoi ſe. 

Rxs k. 2. /. re and ſalr.] Sale at ſecond 
hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for re/a, 
| where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bac. 

Ta RESALU'TE. v. a. | ri/alito, Lat. luer, Fr. 
To ſalute or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land, 
And trod ourſelves the r-{a/zted fand. Chapmur., 

To r-//a7e the world wit! ſacred light, 
Leucothea wak'd. 


Walter, 


Mika. 
heck. 


To RTSAVJL. v. 4. [re and i.] To fail 
2 K 2 From 


E 


Theſe to r:jciad, and peerage to reſtore. 
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From Pyle r-ſuiling, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to ſpeak ! in ambuſh is decreed. Pope. 

To REsc1i/Nv. v. a. [reſcindo, Lat. reſcinder, Pr.] 
To cut off; to abrogate a law. 

It is the impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon 
him, which being the condition, upon the per- 
formance whereof all the promiſes of endleſs bliſs 
are made over, it is not poſlible to reſcind or diſ- 
claim the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. 

I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; 


1 


Resc1's510N. 1. . [reſulfmm, Fr. reſciſſus, Lat.] 
The act of cutting off; abrogation. | 

If any infer »+/czfton of their eſtate to have been 
for idolatry, that the governments of all idoul:itrous 
nations ſhoifld be alſo ditſulved, it followeth not. 
| Bacon. 

RrscissoRv. ad. [reſcifſoire, Fr. reſciſſus, Lat. 


Having the power to cut off, 


To RRSCGR IR E. v. a. | 1eſcribo, Lat. reſcrire, Fr.] 
1. To write back. 
Whenever a prince on h's being conſulted re- 


5 ſeribes or writes back Toleramus, he diſpenſes with 


that act otherwiſe unlawful, 

2. To write over again. 

Calling for more paper to r-ſcribe them, he 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink-box 
and the ſand-box. aue. 

Rx“sCRIT T. n. ſ. [reſcrit, Fr. reſcriptum, Lat.] 
Edict of an emperour. 

Que finding a great maſs of money digged under 
ground, and being ſomewhat doubtful, ſignified 
at to the emperor, who made r-ſcrip! thus: Uſe it. 

Bacin's Apophthegms. 

The popes, in ſuch caſes, where canons were 
Gent, did, after the manner of the Roman empe- 
rors, write back their determinations, which were 
ſtiled r2cr7pt; or decretal epiſtles, having the force 
of Jaws. LAliffes Pares gon. 

To RESCUE. v. a. [reſcerre, old Fr.] To ſet 
free from any violence, confinement, or danger. 

Sir Scudamore, after long ſorrow, in the end 
met with Britomartis, who ſuccoured him and 


Aylife's Parergon. 


| 1 ſte v d his Tove. Sp aer 


My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me. Shak-ſp. 
We're beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. Sh.4/ſp. 
Dr. Bancroft underſtood the church excellently, 
and had almoſt t d it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party. Clrendon, 
He that is ſo. ſure of his particular election, as 
to reſol e he can never f I, if he commit thoſe 
ates, igainſt which icripture is plain, that they 
tiiat du them ſhall nct inherit cternal life, muſt 
nece ſſa v reſolver, that nothing but the removing 
his funde me mal error can r fo4 him from he ſu— 
perftrus ive, H.mmond's Fund. nental;, 
Who wa t at juſt man, wiom had not heav'n 
R. d. had u, bas righte- uſncts been loſt ? Alton. 
Richie camo! e from the grave, 
Whic!, leim alike the monarch and the ſlave. 
: D, yden. 
We have never get heard of a tumult raiſed to 
ref as minitter v hom bis rafter defired to bring 
to a fair account. Dauvenant. 
RE sert. u. /. Joe, reſoffr, od Fr. . 
cuſſas, low Lat.] D-avirance from violence, dan- 
ger vr confhinen.c t 
How comes it, you 
Have kolp to make this te. Shek fp. Ceriolunus. 
Re="scutr. a. . , from 1/ e« | One that reſcues 
Russ dH. v. ſ. nw, Fr.] Enguiry; ſearch, 
By a ſkiltul application of thou'e notices, mas 
be gained in ſuch arch the {12 ating anc 
bettering of fruits, emptying mines, ad drowning 
fens. Glan it's Sc. t 
1 ſubinit thoſe miſtakes, into which 1 may have 
fallen, to the better confideration of gt. re, wii 
ſh..1! hace made ſea bintothis buſineſs with more 
feiicity. old 
A ſclicity ada ted to every rank, ſuch as the 
reſe b of human wiſdom foug! t for, but could 


not di er. Kegers.| 


To REAN RCM. v. a. [richercler, Fr.] Lo ex- 
ami e: to erquire. 


Dryden. 


1 But not the virtue. 


It is is nut eaſy to rifarch with due diſtinction, 


| your main reaſonings. Mere 1 


RES 

in the actions of eminent perſonages, both how 
much may have been blemiſhed by the envy of 
others, and what was corrupted by their own 
felicity. Motlon's Buckingham. 

To RESEA T. v. a. [re and ſeat. ] To ſeat again. 

When he's produc'd, will you reſeat him 
Upon his father's throne ? Dryden's Sp. ni/þ Fryar. 

ResSE1'ZER. n. .. One that ſeizes again. 

ResErzuRE, n. /. [Ce and ſeizure.] Repeated 
ſeizure; ſeizure a ſecond time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation; it is 
now the more eaſy to judge of the forfeiture or 
i ſeigure: deface the image, and you diveſt the 
right. ; . Bacon, 
Rrs Nux LAxcE. =. ſ. [reſemblance, Fr.] 

1. Likeneſs; ſimilitude; repreſentation. 

One main end of poetry and painting is to pleaſe; 
they bear a great r:/c-:b/anc? to each other. Dryden. 

The quality produced hath commonly no reſem- 
blance with the thing producing it ; wherefore we 
look on it as a bare effect of power. Locke. 

So chymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r, 

From the dead ath:s of a flow'r, 
Some faint ſem lance to produce, 
Swift's Aliſcellanies. 

I cannot help remarking the reſemllance betwixt 
him and our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. 

; Pep. 

2. Something reſembling. : 4 

Theſe ſenfible things, which religion hath al- 
lowed, are reſemblance: formed according to things 
ſpiritual, whereunto they ſerve as a hand to lead, 
and a way to direct. Hooker. 

Faireſt r-ſerbl.nce of thy maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on. Milton. 

They are but weik r-/enib/inces of our intentions, 
faint and imperfect copies that may acquaint us 
with the general defign, but can never expreſs the 
life of the original. Addiſon. 

To RESEMBLE. v. a. [reſemblir, Fr.) 

1. To compare ; to repreſent as like ſomething 
elſe. : 

Moſt ſafely may we reſemble ourſelves to God, in 
reſpec of that pure faculty, which is never ſepa- 
rate from the iove of God. Rg Hiſt of the IT 

The torrid parts of Africk are reſembled to a lib- 
bard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repreſent 
the diſperſeneſs of habitations. Brerewood on Lang. 

2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. 

If we ſee a man of virtnes, mixed with infirmi- 
ties, fall into misfortune, we are afraid that the 
like misfortunes may happen to ourſelves, who 
cen le the character. Addiſon. 

Jo Rxsk'Nxb, v. a. | re and ſend.] To ſend back ; 
to ſend again. Not in uſe. 

I ſent to her, by this ſame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters which ſhe did »ſend. Sul. 

Te RESENT. v. a. ſrff-nir, Fr.] 

1. To take well or ill. 

A ſerious conſideration of the mineral treaſures 
of his territories, and the practical di'coveries of 
them by way of my philoſophical theory, he then 
ſo well t d, that afterwards, upon a mature 
digeſtion of my whole defign, he commanded me 
to let your lordſhips underſtand, how great an in- 
clination he hath to further ſo hopeful a work. 


| | Bacon. 
To be abſent from any part of public worſhip he 
thus deeply - ſented. Ml. 


2. To take ill; to confider as an injury or af. 

front. This is now the moſt uſual ſenſe. 
Thou with ſcorn 
And anger wonld'ſt yt the offer'd wrong. Mili. 

Such proceedings have been always reſented, and 
often pu iched in this kingdom. Dawvenant. 

Resux7 EA. u. . [from reſent. ] One who feels 
injurie deeply. 

The earl was the worſt philoſopher, being a 
great une, and a weak difſembler of the leaſt 
diſgrace. Wotton, 

Res“ f. adj. Ct and ful.) Malignant; 
eaſily provoked to anger, and long retaining it. 

Rus NH NGLY, ad. from fig. 

1. With deep ſenſe ; with ſtrong perception. 

Hy lo bares judiciouſly and 4 mr, 4 recapitulates 


it ine Dialogues. 
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2. With continued anger. 
RESENTMENT. ». ſ. [ reſentiment, Fr.] 
1, Strong perception of good or ill. 
He retains vivid enten of the more ſolid 
morality. | More's Divine Dialigues, 
Some faces we admire and doat on ; others, in 
our impartial apprehenſions, no leſs deſerving, we 
can behold without reſ-ntment ; yea, with an iuvin- 
cible diſregard. Glanville, 


grand work of his demonſtration is but the know- 
ledge of his own n,. but how the ſame 
things appear to others, they only know that are 
conſcious to them ; and how they are in them- 
ſelves, only he that made them. Glanville, 

2. deep ſenſe of injury; anger long continued; 
ſometimes ſimply anger. 

Can heav'nly minds ſuch high »ſ-1tment ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe? Dryden. 

I cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt r-{-n/- 
ment againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, reflect 
upon that generoſity, wherewnh the heads of a 
ſtruggling faction treat thoſe who will undertake 
to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 

Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of 
people, yet where they declare their fue. 
and uneatineſs at any thing, there they paſs the 
judgment upon themſelves. Low, 

RtsErva'TiON. n. /. | reſcrvition, Fr.] 

1. Reſerve; concealmeut of ſomething in the 
mind. 

Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when 
[ patſed that bill, nor repentings after. A. Charks, 

We iwear with Jeſuitical equivacations and 
mental r/ſ-rwitivns, Sander jon againſt the Covenant. 

2. Sometiung kept back; ſomething not given 


up. 
Ourſelf by monthly courſe, 

With »//rvation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. SAH. K. Lear, 

This is academical r-.rv.tion in matters of eaſy 
truth, or rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evi- 
dence of reaſon, uro. 

Thele opinions Steele and his faction are endea- 
vouring to propagate among the people concern- 
ing the preſent miniſtry ; with what reſ-rvation to 
the honour of the queen, I cannot determine. 

Swift. 

3- Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up. 

He will'd me, 

In heedful'ſt reſervation, to beſtow them 

As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were, 

More than they of note. Shakeſpeare. 

RrsEt'RvATORY. u. ,. C voir, Fr.] Place in 
which any thing is reſerved or kept. 

How I got ſuch nctice of that ſubterranean re 
ſ1oatory as to make a computation of the water 
now concealed therein, peruſe the 3 
concerning earthquakes. oodvard, 

To RESERVE v. a. [riferver, Fr. r:ſ:rwo, Lat.] 

1. To keep iu ſtore; to ſave to ſome other 
purpoſe, ; 

I could add many probabilities of the names of 
laces ; but they ſhould be too long for this, and 1 
r-ſerve them for another. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

Haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which 
I have reſcrv:d againſt the day of trouble? Feb. 

David hovghed all the chariot horſes, but r= 
ſerved of them for an hundred chariots. 2 Sam. 
| Flowers 
K {yd from night, and kept for thee in — 

on. 

2. To retain ; to keep; to hold. : 

Reſerve thy Nate, with better judgment check 

This hideous raſhnefs. Shakeſprares 

Will he »jer ve his anger for ever? will he keep 
it to the end? Jer. iii. 5. 

2. To lay up to a future time. 

The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptations, and to r-ſerve the unjuſt unto the 
day of judgment to be puniſhed. 2 Pet. ii. 9. 

The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt 
to cloſe it, and referve; its cure only for omnipo- 
tence. : Decay of Picty. 

Canceal 


What he hath of ſenſible evidence, the very 
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Conceal your eſteem and love in your own 
breaſt, and reſerve your Kind looks and oy 
72 


for private hours. 

RESs HAVE. . . [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched or undiſcovered, 

The afſent may be withheld upon this ſuggeſ- 
tion, that I know not yet all that may be ſaid : and 
therefore, though I be beaten, it is not neceflary I 
Mould yield, not knowing what forces there are 
in reſerve behind. Lacke. 

2. Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, beſides the oil in their lamps, car- 
ried likewiſe a reſerve in ſome other vellel tor a 
continual ſupply. Tilhtſ-n. 

Things are managed by advocates, who often- 
times ſeek conqueſts, and not juſtice, and ranfack 
all r:ſ:yves of Law to ſupport an unrighteous cauſe. 

: Kettlew: J.. 
Something concealed in the mind. 

| Fern any one may concur in the general 
ſcheme, it is ſtill with certain r-ſcrve; and devia- 
tions, and with a ſalvo to his ow: private judg - 
ment. Addiſan's Fretbolder, 

Exception ; prohibition. 

2 Is knowledge ſo deſpis'd ? 

Or envy, or what reſ-rve forbids to taſte ? Milt. 

Exception in favour. 

h has ſome darling luſt, which pleads for a 
rive, and which they would fain reconcile to the 
expectations of religion, Kogers's Sermons. 

6. Modeſty ; caution in perſonal behaviour. 

Ere guardian thought cou'd bring its ſcatter'd 

id 


aud, 
My ſbul ſurpriz'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 
Left all »-rve, and all the ſex behind. Prior. 
Rs CAVE. adj. [from reſorv-.] 
1. Modeſt ; not looſely free. 
To all obliging, yet reſerv'd to all, 


Fame is a bubble the r;ſerv'd enjoy, 
Who itrive to graſp it, as they touch, deſtroy. 
, Young, 


4 2. Sullen ; not open; not frank. 
5 Nothing reſ-rv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
8 But ſweet regards. Dryden. 

Rese'xvEDLY, adv. | from reſe-ved. ] 

1. Not with frankneſs; not with openneſs ; 
with reſerve. 

I muſt give only ſhort hints, and write but ob- 
Curely and d vedly, until I have opportunity to 
: expreſs my ſentiments with greater copiouſneſs 
: and perſpicuity. Heodwa' d. 

2. Scrupulouſly ; coldly. 

He ſpeaks rſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force; 
Nor can a word be chang'd but for a worſe. Pope. 

REST AVEUN ESS. . . [from r-ſerved.] Clole- 
neſs ; want of frankneſs; want of openneſs. 

Obſcrve their gravity 
And their »;{.rv-drefs, their many cautions 
Fitting their perſons. Ben Fohnſon's Catiline. 

By for mility, I mean ſomething more than ce- 
remony and compliment, even a folemn reſerv-d- 
„ which may well confitt with honeſty. Hetton. 

There was great warineſs and reſerv-dreſs, and 
ſo great a jealouſy of each other, that they had no 
mad to give or receive viſits. Clarendon, 

Diſſimulat ion can but juſt guard a man within 
the compaſs of his own perſonal concerns, which 
yet may be more effectually done by that ſilence 
and ſerved fr, that every man may innocently 
practiſe. Seuth's Sermons. 

Res#'xven. n. , [from reſerve.] One that re- 
ſerves. 

Ressuvol's. u. f. ra voir, Fr.] Place where 
any ttt ing is kept in ſtore. 

There is not a ſpriug or fountain, but are well 
provided with huge ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain 
and ſnow- water. Addiſen. 

Who fees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the poor; 

This year a »eſ-rverr, to keep and ſpare; 
The next a fountain ſpoutiag through his heir. 


Pope. 
To RESE/TTLE. v. a. [re and f.] To ſerde 
again, 


Wil the houſe of Auſtria yield the leaſt article, 


| 
None could himſelf the favour'd lover call. Vu. 


EY 
2 uſurped prerogative, to the minds 


of thoſe princes in the alliance, who are alarmed 
ar the contequences of the emperor's death? Swift. 

Re*#r 71 EMENT. n. . [from reſt] 

1, The act of ſettling again. 

To the quieting of my paſſions, and the - 
ment of my diſcompoſed ſoul, I conſider that grief 
is the moſt abſurd of al the paſſions. Norris. 

2. The ſtate of ſettling again. 

Some roll therr caſk to mix it with the lees, and 
after a reſettlement, they rack it. Mo timer. 

Rxs1*'axnceE. . 7. from refiiint.)] Reficence ; 
abode; dwelling. I un and reftunt are now only 
uſed in law. 

The king forthwith baniſhed all Flemings out of 
his kingdom, commanding his merchant ad. entu- 
rers, which had ar une in Antwerp, to return. 

Bans Hay VII. 

RESVANT. adj. CT, Fr.] Reſident ; pre- 
ſent in a place. 

Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the 
Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always r Hunt, 
before that the Hungarians were aware. Alles. 

The Allobroges here »:/fant in Rome. Hen Jo ſan 

To RESVDE. v. . [DS, Lat. refider, Fr.] 

1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to be 
preſent. / 

How can God with fuch ede? 

In no fix'd place the happy touls . 

In groves we live, and lie on motly beds. D. y. 

2. [K. d, Lat.] To fink ; to ſublide ; to fall to 
the bottom. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, 
turn into a mouldy ſubſtance ; there r:#d.ng in the 
bottom a fair cloud and a thick oil on the top. 


Bey le. 
RE“sIExNC E. 2. ſ. [refidnce, Fr.] 
1. Act of dwelling in a place. 
Something holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air, 
To teſtify his hidden e. Nilton. 
| There was a great familiarity between the con- 
feſſor and duke William; for the confeifor had 
often made conſiderable r-/dences in Normandy. 
Hale's Law of England. 

2. Place of abode; dwelling. 

Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower, 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shakef. 

Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry e/idence. Milton. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for 
ſome time, and the r-/idence of | iberius for ſeveral 
years. Add fon. 
3- [From /, Lat.] That which ſettles at the 
bottom of liquors. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the or- 
dinary » efidence or ſettlement of liquors. Bacon 

Our cleareſt waters, and ſuch as feem ſimple 
unto ſenſe, are much compounded unto reafon, 
as may be obferved in the evaporation of water, 
wherein, beſides a terre us refdence, fome ſalt is 
alſo found. . Brown's Fulgar Frroms 

RE's10ENT. adj. | reſidens, Lat. refident, Fr. | 
Dwelling or having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objection; not think- 
ing it neceſſary, that Chriſt ſhould be perſonally 
preſent or dent on earth in the millenium. 

Burnet's Theery of the Earth. 

He is not ſaid to be reſident in a place, who 
comes thither with a purpoſe of retiring immedi- 
ately ; ſo alſo he is ſaid to be abſent, Who is ab- 
ſent with his family. 

Re's1DENT. . /. [from the adj. } An agent, 
miniſter, or officer reſiding in any diſtant place 
with the dignity of an amb. 1ſador. 

The pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing 
like a re/ident or conſul in his kingdoms. Addiſon. 

R8s$1vE'NTIARY. adj. | from t.] Holding 
reſidence. 

Chritt was the conductor of the Iſraelites into 
the land of Canaan, and their refidentiary Rn 
i More. 

Rzes1ovaAL. Nadi. [ from refiduun, Lat. Re- 

Res1/Duary. { lating to the reſidue ; relating 
to the part remaining. 


Milton. 


'Tis enough to loſe the legacy, or the re/iduary 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | God 


RES 
adyantage of the eſtate lef: him by the degeaſed. 


Re's1Dvs. . /. Creſdu, Fr. refiduum, Lat.] The 
remaining part; that which is left. 

The cauſes are all ſuch as expel the moſt vo- 
latile parts of the blood, and fix the r-f/due. Arbut. 

ToRes1r'Gr. v. a. [re and ige, Fr.] To ſeat 
again. Obſolete. 


In wretched prifon long he did remain, 
Till they ourreigned had their utmoſt date, 
Aud then therein refieged was again, 
And ruled long with honourable ſtate. Spenſer. 
ToRESUGN. v. a. [ refiguer, Fr. Hg, Lat.] 
1. To give up a claim or potſeiſion, 
ig. 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held. Shue. 
I'll to the king, and fignify to him, 
That thu- I have »-/gr'd to you my charge. Shakeſp.- 


To her thou d:0ft » -/ipn thy place. Milter. 
Phœbus cιν his darts, and Jove 

His thunder, tothe god of love. Denb. m. 
Ev'iy limena would e her breaſt; 

And ev'ry dear Hippolytus be bleſt. Priar. 


2. To yield up. 

Whoever ſhall »e/ign their reaſons, either from 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to 
refiſt ſach trivial inganations from others, although 
their condition may place them above the multi- 
tude, yet are they ſtil} within the line of vulgari- 
ty. Brown's U gar Errors. 

De firous to reſo and render back 

All I receiv'd. Milton. 

Thoſe, who always r-fgn their judgment to the 
laſt man they heard or read, truth never ſinks into 
thoſe men's minds; but, camel on- like, they take 
the colour of u hat is laid before them, and as ſoon 
lofe and re/pr it to the next that comes in their 
Way. Locks. 

; 3 To give up in confidence: with p empha- 
tical. . 

What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in* 

all things u ourſelves to the will of God. 
Tilla ſan. 

4. To ſubmit; particularly to ſubmit to provi- 
dence. | 

Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, 

His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 

Fearleſs of fortune, and r:/ign'd to fate. Dryden. 
A firm, yet cautous, mind, 

Sincere, though prudent; conſtant, yet refed: 

5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or murmur. - 

Wyat thou art, re/gn to death. Shakeſpeare.- 

Res1G6xa'T10x. . /. (gn tion, Fr. | 

1. The act of reſigning or giving up a claim or 
poſſeſſion. 

Do that office of thine own good will; . 
The rg of thy ſtate and crown. Shakeſpeare. 

He intended to procure a refgnation of the rights 
of the king's majeſty's ſiſtets and others, entitled 
to the poſſeſſion of the crown. Hayward. 

2. Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. 

We cannot expect, that any one ſhould readily 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, with a+ 
blind - ;/g». ian to an authority, which the under- 
ſtanding acknowledges not. Locke. 

There is a kind of fluggifh 7:/gnation, as well as 
poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 
ſlavery, that very few will recover themſelves out 
of it. Addiſon. 

z. Submiſhon without murmur to the will f 


: RESV GNR. . . [from reſign. ] One that re- 
igns. 
, Rxs1/oxMENT. . J. [from refign.] Act of re- 
igning. 
Res!LinNCE. I. , from refilio, Latin.] The 
Res''Lrexcy. act of ſtarting or leaping back. 
If you ftrike a ball ſidelong, the rebound will 
de as much the contrary way; whether there be 
any fuch re//ience-in echoes, that is, whether a man 
ſhall hear better if he ſtand aſide the hodPreper- 
cuſſing, than if he ſtand where he ſpeaketh, may 
be tried. Bacon t Natural Hiſ or y. 
RESVULIENT. adj, [LH, Lat.] Starting or 
ſpringing back. 
i R311 
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RestL1/TION. . ſ. [refilio, Lat.] The aft of 


ſpringing back; reſilience. 

RE'SIN. ». /. Cine, Fr. refina, Lat.] The fat 
ſulphurous parts of ſome vegetable, which is na- 
tural or procured by art, and will incorporate 

with oil or ſpirit, not an aqueus menſtruum. 
Thoſe vegetable ſubſtances that will diffolve in 
water are gums, thoſe that will not diſſolve and 
mix but with ſpirits or oil are reſins. 

Re's1Novs. adj. [from en; riineux, Fr.) 
Containing reſin; conſiſting of reſin. 

Reſinaus gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are 
Jet fall again, if the ſpirit be copiouſly diluted. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Re's1noUSNESS. n. /. [from reſinous.] The qua- 
lity of being reſinous. 

Res1P1'sCENCE. . . [reſipiſcence, Fr. reſipi- 
ſcentia, low Lat.] Wiſdom after the fact; repen- 
tance. 

To RESIST. v. a. [et, Lat. reffter, Fr.] 

1. To oppoſe; to act againſt. 

Submit to God; r-//? the devil, and he will flee. 

: as IV. 
To do ill our ſole delight * 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we ri. Milton. 

Not more almighty to e our might, 

Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Mil. 

Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can 


ary 
Some, none e, tho' not exceeding fair. Yowng. 

2. Not to admit impreſſion or force. 

Nor keen nor ſolid could re/if that edge. Mili. 

To Res1'sT. . „. To make oppoſition. 

All the regions 

Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who , 

Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 

And periſh conſtant fools. Sh. Coriolumus. 

Re81'sTASCE. 1. /. [reſiſtance, Fr. This word, 

ResrsTExXCE. | like many others, is differ- 
ently written, as it is ſuppoſed to have come from 
the Latin or the French. | 

1. The act of reſiſting; oppoſition. 

Demetrius ſeeing that the land was quiet, and 
that no α tn, was made againſt him, ſent away 
all his forces. 1 Mac. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or exter- 
nal impreſſion. | 

The reſiſtance of bone to cold is greater than of 
feſh; for that the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone 
re//ith, whereby the cold becometh more _ 

icon. 
Muſick ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 

That not an arrow does r-/iftance find. Maller. 

The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, and 
it ariſes from the r-/itunce which we find in body 
to the entrance of any other body into the place it 
poſſeſſes. Locle. 

But that part of the »-/ſance, which ariſes from 
the vis inertiæ, is proportional to the denſity of 
the matter, and cannot be diminiſhed by dividing 
the matter into ſmaller parts, nor by any other 
means, than by decreaſing the denſity of the me- 
dium. Newtins Opticks. 

Res15T1B1/r1TyY. n. f. [from r2/ſtible.] 

1. Quality of reſiſting. 

Whether the r-#/i'i/iry of Adam's reaſon did 
not equivalence the facility of Eve's ſeduction, we 
refer unto ſchoolmen. Brown's Vulvar Fours. 

The name hoty, being the complex idea of ex- 
tenſion and iy, together, in the ſame ſubject, 
theſe two ideas are not exactly one and the ſame. 

Locke. 

2. Quality of being reſiſtible. 

It is from corruption, and liberty to do evil, 
meeting with the 7H iluy of this ſufficient grace, 
that one reſiſts it. Hammond. 

Rxs1's TILE. adj, {from .] That may be 
reſiſted. 

That is irrefiſtible ; this, though potent, yet is 
in its own nature »-£/ible by the will of man; 
though it many times prevails by its efficacy. Hal. 

ResVsTLESS. ad. | from .] Irreſiſtible ; 
that cannot be oppoſed. 

Our own eves do every where behold the ſudden 
aud refilefe affaults of death. Rat. Hiſt. of the Hor. 


RES 


All at once to force i. way. Milen, 
Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, 
The ſame ee power may plead for me. Dry. 

She chang'd her ſtate ; 
Reſiſileſs in her love, as in her hate. Dryden. 
Though thine eyes %% glances dart, 

A ſtronger charm is thine, a generous heart. 

| Logic. 

Reso'LvaBLe. adj. [from reſolve.) 

1. That may be referred or reduced. 

Pride is of ſuch intimate connection with ingra- 
titude, that the actions of iugratitude ſeem directly 
reſolvable into pride, as the principal reaſon of 
them. South, 

2. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation of parts. 

As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a ſmall 
heat, a greater heat coagulates, ſo as to turn it 
horny like parchment. Arbutl not on Aliments. 

3- Capable of ſolution, or of being made leſs 
obſcure. | | 

The effect is wonderful in all, and the cauſes 
beſt r:/o/vable trom obſervations made in the coun- 
tries themſelves, the parts through which they 
paſs. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

REe/s0LUBLE. adj. [rrſoluble, Fr. re and ſol«bilis, 
Lat.] That may be melted or diſſolved. 

Three is not preciſely the number of the diſtin 
elements, whereinto mixt bodies are reſolubl: by 


fire. Boyle. 
7 RESO'LVE. v. a. [reſulvo, Lat. HD, 
Fr. 


1. To inform; to free from a dauht or difficulty. 

In all things then are our conſciences beſt re - 
ſolved, and in moſt agreeable ſort unto God and na- 
ture e , when they are ſo far perſunded, as 
thoſe grounds of perſuaſion will bear. Hooker, 

Give me ſome breath, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this ; 
I will reſo/ve your grace immediately. Shakeſpeare. 

I cannot brook delay, reſo/2; me now; 

And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. Shak. 

Reſ»lve me, ſtrangers, whence and what you 

are ? Dryden. 

2. To ſolve; to clear. 

Examine, ſift, and r-/o/vc their alledged proofs, 
till you come to the very root whence they ſpring, 
and it ſhall clearly appear, that the moſt which 
can be inferred upon ſuch plenty of divine teſti- 
monies, is only this, that ſome things, which they 
maintain, do ſeem to have been out of ſcripture 
not abſurdly gathered. Hooker. 

I reſolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give 
them opportunity to let the world ſee, they mean 
not what they do, but what they ſay. Ating Char les. 

He always bent himſelf rather judictoufly to 
reſolve, than by douhts to perplex. a buſinefs. Hayy, 

The gravers, when they have attained to the 
knowledge of theſe repoſes, will eafily e 
thoſe difliculties which perplex them. Dryd. Dufy, 

The man who would rv: the work of fate, 
May limit number. Prin. 

Happineſs, it was red by all, muſt be ſome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of 
human nature, attainable by every man, indepen- 
dent on fortune. og erg. 

3. To ſettle in an opinion. 

Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited 
by laws and precepts ſimply moral, may be e- 
flved into ſome dictates and principles of the law 
of nature, imprinted on man's heart at the crea- 
tion. White. 

Long ſince we were re/o/ved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice, and your toil in war. Shak. 

4. To fix in a determination. This ſenſe is ra- 
ther neutral, though in theſe examples the form 
be paſlive. 

Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee reſa{v'd 
To undergo with me one guilt. Alil:on, 
I run to meet th' alarms, 

Re#5/v'4 on death, r-fol+'d to die in arms. Dryden, 
Reh for ſea, the faves thy baggage pack; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. Dryden. 

. To fix in conſtancy ; to confirm. 
Quit preſently the chapel, or revue you 
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For more amazement : 

I'll make tlie ſtatue move. 

6. To melt; to diſſolve. 

R:ſolving is bringing a fluid, which is new con- 
creted, into the ſtate of fluidity again. Arbuthnet, 

Vegetable ſalts »-/o/ve the coagulated humours of 
a human body, and attenuate, by ſtimulating the 
| ſolids, and dillolving the fluids. Arbuthnut on Aline, 

7. To analiſe; to reduce. 

Into what can we r-/-/v- this ſtrong inclinatioa 
of mankind to this error? it is altogether unima- 
ginable, but that the reaſon of ſo univerſal a con- 
ſent ſhonld be conſtant. Tillo:for, 

Yeimmortal ſouls, who once were men, 

And now r:ſolv'd to elements agen. Dryden, 


Shak eſpeart, 


The decretals turn upon this point, and reſo/ve all 
into a monarchial power at Rume, Baker on Learn, 
To REeSo'LvE. v. . 
1. To determine; to decree within one's ſelf, 
Confirm'd, then I reſolve 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me. Milton, 
Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that receives the 
tribute of all rivers, though far unlike it in lend- 
ing any back ; therefore thoſe, who have rol e4 
apon the thriving ſort of piety, have ſeldom em- 
barked all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of I.. 
2. To melt; to be diſſolved. 
Have I not hideous death within my view ? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
R.ſeluetb from its figure 'gainſt the fire? Sat . 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or try'd the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoften in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, reſo/ving down, 
Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern's O. 
When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firſk 
coagulates, then r;ſolv:s and turns alkaline. A. bur. 
5 To be ſettled in opinion. 
et men reſo/ve of that as they pleaſe : this every 
intelligent being muſt grant, that there is ſome- 
thing that is himſelf, that he would have happy. 
L 


"hes 

Reso'Lve. 3. /. [from the verb.] Reſolution ; 
fixed determination. 

I'm glad, you thus continue your reſolve, 

To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. SHA. 
When he ſees 
Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purſu'd, 

He ſtrait revokes his bold reſo/ve, and more 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham, 
Ceſ.rr's approach hath ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. Ad. 

Re50'tvenLy,. adv. from reſolved. With firm- 
neſs and conſtancy. 

A man may be r:{lvedly patient unto death; fo 
that it is not the mediocrity of reſolution, which, 
the vice. Grew's Coſmol, 
lation ; conſtancy ; firmne 

This reſo/vednz/s, this high fortitude in fin, can 
with no reaſon be imagined a preparative to its 
remiſſion. D cay of Vin. 

RE$0'L.vrEST. . ſ. ſreſolvens, Lat.] That which 
has the power of cauſing ſolution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require 
repellents : and in the increaſe, ſomewhat of e- 
ſolv-nts ought to be mixed. Wiſcman's Surgery, 

Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and endive, con- 
tain holeſome juice, reſolver: of the bile, anodyne 
and cooling. Arbuthrct, 

Re5S0'LvER. z. .. [from reſolve.) 

1. One that forms a firm reſolution. 

Thy reſolutions were not before ſincere 4 conſe- 
quently God that ſaw that, cannot be thought to 
have juſtified that unſincere ; that dead 
faith. Hammonds Practical Cat: cin. 

2, One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates parts. 

It may he doubted, whether or no the fire be the 
genuine and univerfal »+ſo/ved of mixed bodies. N. 

RESOLUTE. a. ſreſels, Fr.] Determined ; 
fixed ; conſtant ; Ready ; firm, 

Be bloody, bold, and r{ſo/«te ; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 


Shall harm Macbeth. Shat;/prare's M. 
; 3 Edward 
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Edward is at hand 
therefore be reſolute, Shak. H. VI. 

Rr'souuTELY . from late. ] Determi- 

nately ; firmly ; con!tantly ; ſteadily. 
Welte, muſt, 
To the few virtue that we have, be juſt. Recon. 

A man, who lives a virtuous life, Ceſriſes he 
pleaſures of ſin, and notwithſtinding all tl. e al- 
lurements of ſenſe perſiſts reſo/«t-/y in his courſe. 

Till:iÞn. 

Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he - 
Lt ly denies; others he endeavours to extenu te, 
and the reſt he diſtorts with unnatural turns. wz. 

Re'S$0LUTENESS. . |. [from vj. Deter- 
minateneſs ; ſtate of being fixed in refolution. 

All that my reſoluten;ſs to make ute of my ears, 
not tongue, could do, was to make them W 

oy Cs 

Resot.u'r1oN. 2. . [reſlutio, Latin; reſolution, 
French. ] 

1. Act of clearing difficulties. 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape 
due relation, they fall into great obſcurities, and 
ſuch as future ages ſeldom reduce into a reſ-/ution. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Viſits, whether of civility, or for h of 
conſcience, or information in points of difficulty, 
were numerous. Fell. 

The unravelling and reflutron of the difficulties, 
that are met with in the execution of the deſign, 
are the end of an action. Dr yden's Oedipus. 

2. Analyſis; a& of ſeparating any thing into 
conſtituent parts. 

To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory and 
inſtinct, all the ſagacities of brutes may he re- 
duced ; though witty men, by analytical reſolution, 
have chymically extracted an artificial logick out 
of all their actions. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

3- Ditſolution. 

In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, 
the firſt heats are unſufferable, which proceed out 
of the reſolution of humidity congealed. Dighy on B. 

4. [From »;ſolute.} Fixed determination; ſet- 
tled thought. 

I th' progreſs of this buſineſs, 

Ere a determinate ation, 
The biſhop did require a reſpite. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 

O Lord, i of future reforming do not 
always ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy ven- 
geance for former miſcarriages. King Char les. 

We ſpend our days in deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any reſolution. L Fftrange. 

How much this is in every man's power, by 
making eie to himſelf, is eaſy to try. Locke. 

The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubi- 
tation, may be called ſuſpenſion ; that which anſ- 
wers to invention, refo/ut/on : and that which, in 
the phantaſtick will, 1s obſtinacy, is conſtancy in 
the intellectual. Grew's Coſmol. 
+ Conſtancy; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs in good or 


The reſt of the Helots, which were otherwiſe 
ſcattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of 
reſolution; as if their captain had been a root, out 
of which their courage had ſprung. Sidney. 

I would unſtate myſelf to be in a due reſolution. 


Shakeſpeare. 


They, who governed the parliament, had the 
reſolution to act thoſe monſtrous things. Clarendon. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what reſolution from deſpair. Milton. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of juſ- 

tice. 

Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of 
judicial tian, which might occaſion ſuch alte- 
rations. Hale. 
Re'$oLvTIVR. adj. Lug, Lat. refolutif, Fr. 
Having the power 10 diſſolve or retax. n 

Re's0NANCE. n. . [from reſono, Lat.] Sound; 
reſound. 

An ancient muſician informed me, that there 
were ſome famous lutes that attained not their 
full ſeaſoning and beſt reſonance, till they were 
about four ſcore years old. 


f 


RES 


His volant touch 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſovant fugue. Mi. 

ToResO'kt. vn. i-, Fre] 

I. To have recourſc. 

The king thought it ve to rear) to other coun- 
„ 34 to. provide forte to chaſti's th m, W] 
hat ſo much deſpiſed all his gentler renedies. 

Clarendon. 

2. To go publickly. 

Thither ſhall all the valiant youth e, 

And from his memory intlame their breatts 
To matcliteſs valour. Milton”: Ag aniſſes. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs ti Fepe. 

2. To repair to. 

In the very time of Moſes' law, when God's 
*necial commandments were möſt of al! required, 
tome feſtival days were ordained, and duly ob- 
ſerved among the Jews, by authority of the churc! 
and ſtate, and the fame was not ſaperttitious ; 
for our Saviour himſelf ei unto them. V bite. 

The ſons of FEzlit 


Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high. Millan. 
To Argos realms the victor god , 
And enters cold Crotopus' humble courts. Pope. 


4. To fall back. In law. 

The inheritance of the ſon never r:{orted to the 
mother or to any of her anceſtors, but both u ere 
totally excluded from the ſucceſſion. Ha!e's L. of E. 

Rxso'kT. . [from the verb.] 

1. Frequency; aſſembly; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick %:. Dr. 

2, Concourſe ; confluence. 

The like places of reſort are frequented by men 
out of place. Swifts Miſcellanies. 

3- Act of viſiting. 

Join with me to forbid him her reſort. Shakeſpeare. 

4. | Kefſort, Fr.] Movement; active power; 
ipring : a galliciſm. 

Some know the re/or/; and falls of buſineſs, that 
cannot fink into the main of it. Bacon's Eſſays. 

In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathleſs deſtiny, 

Whoſe dark reſorts fince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what ſhall be. Dry. 

Reso/rT tx. n. /. [from refort.] One that fre- 
quents or viſits. 

To Resou'xD. v. a. [DTS, Lat. reformer, Fr.] 

1. To echo; to ſound back; to return as ſound. 

With other echo late I taught your ſhades, 

To anſwer and reſcund far other ſong. Milton. 

And Alhion's cliffs re the rural lay. Pope. 

2. To celebrate by ſound. 

The ſweet ſinger of Iſrael with his pfaltery 
loudly re/ounded the innumberable benefit of the 
Almighty Creator. Peacham. 

The ſound of hymas, wherewith thy throne 
Incompaſs'd ſhall reſound thee ever bleſt. Milton. 

3- To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far. 

The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe ! :eſund. Pepe. 

To RSO b. v. 1. 

t. To be echoed back. 
| What is common fame, which ſounds from all 
quarters of the world, and reſounds back to them 
again, but generally a loud, rattling impudent lye? 

South's Sermons. 

2. To be much and loudly mentioned. 

What reſounds in fable or romance of Uther's 

ſons. Milten. 

Re$ov/rcE. v. ſ. [It is commonly written »«-- 
ſource, which ſee : e ce, Fr. Skinner derives it 
from reſoudre, Fr. to ſpring up.] Some new 
or unexpected means that offer; reſort; ex- 


pedient. 
Pallas view'd 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purfu'd ;. 
Us'd threatnings, mix'd with pray'rs, his laſt re- 


ce 

With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to fire 
their force. Dryden. 

To RES W. v. a. [re and m. To ſow 


anew. 
Over wet at ſowing time breedeth much dearth, 


. | infomuch as they are forced to reſow ſummer corn. 


B con, 


Boyle 
RE $0xANT» adj, [refornant, Fr. reſanans, Lat.) | 
; |; 


Reſeunding. 


To RESPREA'K. v. . [76 and ſpcat.] To anfwer. 


RES 


The great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 
And the king's rowſe the heav'n ſhall bruit again, 

R: ſpeaking earthly thunder. Shete/ſpeare's Ham. 

To KESPE'CT. v. a. [r:ſpettus, wy. 

1. To regard; to have regard to. 

Claudio, I quake, 
Leſt thou ſhould'ſt ſeven winters more reſpe? 

Than a perpetual honour. Shakeſ. Mea. for Med. 

The bleſt gods do not love ; 

Ungodly actions ; but »-/e# the right, 

And in the works of pivus men delight. Chap. 
In orchards and gardens wo do not fo much re- 
pe beauty, as variety of ground for fruits, trees, 
and herbs. Bacon, 

In judgment-ſe2ts, not men's qualities, but cau- 
ſes only ought to be reſpet:d, Kettler th. 

2. | Reſpccir, Fr.] To confider with a lower de- 
Tree of reverence, 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, 
thanthe eye of a refpefed friend. Sidney. 

Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart 

1 that ancient loyal houfe. Foilips. 

I always loved and reſpected Sir William. reift. 

3. To have relation to: as, the alluſion reſpects 
an ancient cuſtom. 

4- To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the 
pole; whereas, were there ſuch direction from 
the rocks, upon a nearer approachment, it would 
more directly reſp. them. &rown. 

Palladius adviteth, the front of his houſe ſhould 
fo re the South, that in the firſt angle it re- 
ceive the riſing rays of the winter ſun, and de- 
cline a little from the winter ſetting thereof. Brown. 

Resve'cr. u. . [ reſpect, Fr. piu Latin.] 

1. Regard ; attention. 

You have too much r:/p- upon the world; 
They looſe it, NOR buy it with much care. Sba. 

love 
My country's good with a * more tender 
Than mine own life. bakeſprare's Coriolanus. 

2. Reverence ; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not ſhame »:þ:# ; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. Sb. 

Eneas muſt be drawn a ſuppliant to Dido, 
with rape in his geſtures, and humility in his 
eyes. Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

I found the king abandon'd to neglect ; 

Seen without awe, and ſery'd without Def. Pri. 

The fame men treat the Lord's-day with as little 
reſpet, and make the advantage of reſt and leiſure 
from their worldly affairs only an inſtrument to- 
promote their pleaſure and diverſions. Nelſon. 

3- Awful kindneſs. 

He, that will have his ſon have a reſpe for 
him, muſt have a great reverence for his ſon. 


Locke, 
4. Goodwill. 
Pembroke has got 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpecr; 
No other obligation? 
That promiſes more thouſands. Shakef. Hen. VIII. 
The Lord had r:pe&# unto Abel and his offering. 


Geneſis, ive 

+ Partial regard. 

t is not good to have ſped? of perſons in judge 
ment. Proverb. 

6. Reverend character. 

Many of the beſt rep in Rome, 
Groaning under this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Sha. 

7. Manner of treating others. 

You muſt uſe them with fit reſpectt, according. 
to the bonds of nature; but you are of kin to 
their perſons, not errors. Bacon. 

The duke's carriage was to the gentlemen of 
fair p, and bountiful to the ſoldier, according 
to any ſpecial value which he ſpied in any. Yo. 

8. Confideration ; motive. 

Whatſoever ſecret reſpe#s were likely to move 
them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin re- 
turned. Hooker. 
| The love of him, and this beſide ; 

Sdaleſ. 


For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all. this. - 
ince 


e 


. . SORE > 4 
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Since that e. of fortune are h's love, 
I ſha!l not be his wife. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
9. Relation ; regard. | 
In pet of the ſuitors which attend you, do 
them what right iu juſtice, and with as much ſpeed 
as you may. Bacon. 
There have been always monſters amongſt them, 
m ſo: of their bodies. 
I have repreſented to you the excellency of the 
chriſtian religion, in reſp of its clear diſcoveries 
of the nature of God, and in r:/pe# of the perfec- 
tion of its laws. Tillotſon. 
Every thing which is imperfect, as the world 
muſt be acknowledged in many reſpec, had ſome 
cauſe which produced it. Tillotſon. 
They believed but one ſupreme deity, which, 
with reſpc# to the various benefits men received 


from him, had ſeveral titles. | Tilliiſon. 


RESPECTABLE. adj. Creſhectable, Fr.] Venera- 
ble; meriting reſpect. 

REsy#'cTER. . ſ. [from reſpe2.] One that has 
partial regard. | 
Neither is any condition more honourable in the 
ſight of God than another; otherwiſe he would be 
a reſpefer of perſons ; for he hath propoſed the 
ſame ſalvation to all. Swift. 

ResPE'CTFUL. odj. Ccſte and full.] Cere- 
Taonious ; full of outward civility. 

Will you be only, and for ever mine ? 

From this dear boſom ſhall I ne'er be torn ? 
Or you grow cold, r:ſp:#f«l, or forſworn ? Privy. 

With humble joy, and with reſpe:#f«/ fear, 

The liſt'ning people ſhall his ſtory bar. Privr. 

ReEsyE'cTFULLY. adv, | from reſpe/Fful. ] With 
me degree of reverence. 

To your glad genius ſacrifice this day, 

Let common meats r:ſpet#fully give way. Dryden. 

REesPE'CTFULNESS. v. . [from ful. The 
quality of being reſpectful. 

ResryE'cTIVE. adj. [from pe. 

1. Particular; relating to particular perſons or 
things. 

Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. 
Peter-the more remote and fundamental cauſes, 
that conſtitution of the heavens, and that conſtitu- 
tion of the earth, in reference to their reſpettive 
waters, which made that world obnoxious to a 
deluge. Burnet s Theory of the Earth, 

When ſo many preſent themſelves before their 
reſpectide magiſtrates to take the oaths, it may not 
be improper to awaken a due ſenſe of their en- 
gagements. | 2d d.ſon. 

2. LK edit, Fr.] Relative; not abſolute. 
Tie medium intended is not an abſolute, but a 
edit medium; the proportion recommended 
to all is the ſame ; but the things to be deſired in 
this proportion will vary. Rogers. 

z. Worthy of reverence. Not in uſe. 

What thould it be, that he reſpects in her, 

But I can make rpe#ive in myſelf. Shakeſp. 

4. Careful; cautious ; attentive to conſequences. 
Odſolete. 

| Rope dtive and wary men had rather ſcek quietly 
their own, and wiſh tha the world may go well, 
ſo it be not long of them, than with pain and ha- 
zard make themſelves advifers for the common 
good. | Hooker. 
He was exceeding refſo.@ive and preciſe. Kal. 

Rti5y#'cTriveLY. adv. (from rep:ive.] 

7. Particululy ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the Engliſh 
and Flemiſh began to pinch the merchants of both 
nations, which moved them by all means to dit- 
poſe their fovereigns r;ſpetiz.ly to open the inter- 
courſe again. Bcon, 

The impreſſions from the objects of the ſenſes 
do mingle »petavely every one with his kind. 

: Be.om's Nat: rel Lf. 

Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaſt and 
Weſt are in the frame of the world, founded in 
and divided by that fixed and unalterable fitua- 
tion, which they have Hie, in the whole body 
of the univerſe. South's Sermoas. 

The principles of thoſe goveraments are See- 
tively d.ſclaimed and abhorred by all men of ſenſe 
and virtue in both parties. 


Wilkins. 


Add:ſoi's Freebolder. 
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2. Relatively ; not abſolutely. 

If there had been no other choice, bat that 
Adam had been left to the univerſal, Moſes would 
not then have ſaid, eaſtward in Eden, ſeeing the 
world hath not Eaſt nor Weſt, but r-/p-rvely. 

i Raldb's Hiſtory of the Ml. 

3. Partially ; with reſpe& to private views. 
Obſolete. 

Among the miniſters themſelves, one being ſo 
far in eſtimation above the reſt, the voices of the 
reſt were likely to be given for the moſt part re- 
ſpeRtively with a kiad of ſecret dependency. {fooker, 

4. With great reverence. Not in uſe. 

Honeſt Flaminius, you are very reſp: vely el. 


come. Shakeſpeare. 
REsyE'rS10N. u. ſ. [ſpa fio, Lat.] The act 
of ſprinkling. 


REsyIRAa'T10N. a. ſ. [r:ſpiration, Fr. reſpiration, 


from pro, Lat. 


1. The act of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana aftirmed, that the ebhing 
and flowing of the ſea was the »+ſpir ation of the 
world, drawing in water as breath, and putting it 
forth again. Bu. on. 

Syrups or other expectoratives do not advan- 
tage in coughs, by ſlipping down between the e i- 
glottis ; for, as 1 iniftanced before, that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion a greater cough and difficulty of 
reſpiration, Harvey on Conſ.ompiinns, 

The author of nature foreknew the necellity of 
rains and dees to the preſent ſtructure of plants, 
and the uſes of »eſp:ration to animals; and there- 
fore created thoſe correſpondent properties in the 
atmoſphere. Bentl.y' Sermons. 

2. Relief from toil. 

Till the day 
Appear of reſp ation to the juſt, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Ale. Par. Loſs. 

ToResviRE. v. . L, Lat. ie, Fr. 

1. To breathe. 

The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could r {pre ; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd. Dryden. 

2. To catch breath. 

Till breathleſs both themſelves aſide retire, 
Where foaming wrath, their cruel tuſks they 


whet, 
And trample th' earth the whiles they may se- 
0 ire. 8 penſer . 


I, a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure, and 
ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born ; here lcave me to * 
Milton. 
3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. 
Hark ! he ſtrikes the golden lyre; 
And ſec ! the tortur'd ghoſts refpire, 
Sce ſhady forms advance! Pope's St. Cecilia. 
RESPI'TE. „. ſ [r-ſoit, Fr.] 
1. Reprieve; ſuſpenſion of à capital ſentence. 
I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day 
That muſt be mortal to us both. ". Milton, 
Wiſdom and eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment's »elp;zc for the learned head; 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd. Frier. 
2. Pauſe; interval. 
The fox then counſel'd th' ape, for to require 
R. ſpite till morrow i' anſwer his deſire. Sperſ-r. 
This cuſtomary war, which troubleth a!l the 
world, giveth little „ite or breathing. time of 
peace, doth ufually borrow pretence from the ne- 
cetfary, to make itſelf appear more honeſt. Rat. 
Some parſe and ſpite only I require, 
Tul with my tears I ſhall have quench'd niy fire. 
Dentum. 
To REST E. v. a. {from the noun. } 
1. Lo relieve by a pauſe. 
| In what bow'r or ſhade 
Thou find'ſt lim, from the heat of noon retir'd, 
To ryrite his day-labour with repaſt, 
Ir with repoſe. 


2. | R-ſpiter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend; to delay. 


An act paſſed for the ſatisfaction of the officers 


Milton's Par. Left. 


RES 


of the king's army, by which they were promiſed 
yayment, in November following; till which 
ime they were to reſpite it, and be contented that 
the common ſoldiers and inferior officers ſhould 
be ſatisfied upon their diſbanding. (lu eudin. 
ReseLE'xDENCE. I. . | from g,. 
ResSPLENUENCY. } Luſtre; brightacls ; 
iplendour. 
Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full e, heir of all my might. Millan. 
To neglect that ſupreme refpl-nd-2cy, that ſhines 
in God, from thoſe dim repreſentations of it in 
the creature, is as abſurd as it were for a Perſiin 
to offer his ſacrifice to a parhelion inſtead of ado- 
ring the ſun. Boyle, 
RESPLE'NDENT. adj. [reſp/-nden;, Latin.] 
Bright; ſhining ; having a beautiful luſtre. 
Rich in commodities, beautiful in ſituation, r-- 
ſol-ndent in all glory. Camden s Remains, 
There all within full rich array'd he found, 
With royal arras and r:fplkndent gold. Sprrſer, 
The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, at fit for 


molt uſes as gold, and more ri ,n. Bacon, 
Empreſs of this fair world, t Eve! 
Nilion, 


Every body looks molt ſplendid and luminous in 
the light of its own colour : cinnaber in the ho- 
mogeneal light is moſt reſpl-ndent, in the green 
light it is manifeſtly leſs ident, in the blue 
light ſtill leſs. Newton's Optic i. 

Reſplendent braſs, and more enden dames. 

Pop. 

RreseLE/NDENTLY. adv. [from bite 
With luſtre : brightly ; ſplendidly. 

To RESPO'ND. v. a. dads, Lat. Dune, 

r 


1. To anſwer. Little uſed. 

2. To correſpond; to ſuit. 

To ev'ry theme D, thy various lay; 

Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Brom, 

Reseo'NvexT. u. /. [reſpondin;, Lat.] 

1. An anſwerer in a ſuit, . 

In giving an anſwer, the reſpondent ſhould be in 
court, and perſonally admonithed by the judge to 
anſwer the judge's interrogation, Ayliffe's Parerg, 

2. One whoſe province, in a ſet diſputation, is 
to refute objections. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his 
office, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with 
the ent, like a long practiſed moderator? 

More's Divine Dialogues, 

The dt may enfily ſne w, that though wine 
may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful to the 
ſout and body of him. Watts's Logic. 

Res vo'xs8. », J. [1 eſponſum, Lat.] 

1. An anſwer; commonly an oraculous an- 
ſwer. 

Mere natural piety has taught men to receive 
the «ſponſes of the gods with all poſſihle venera- 
tion. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The oracles, which had before flouriſhed, be- 
gan to droop, and from giving reſponſes in verſe, 
deſcended to proſe, and within a while were ut- 
terly ſilenced. Hammond. 

2. | K:ſpans, Fr.] Anſwer made by the congre- 
gation, peaking alternately with the prieſt in 
publick worthip. 

To make his pariſhioners kneel and join in the 
re[ponſes, he gave every one of them a haſſock and 
common prayer book. Addiſon's Sp:#ctor, 

3. Reply to an objeRion in a formal diſputation. 

Let the reſpondent not turn opponent ; except 
in returning the argument upon his adverſary af- 
ter a direct repoſe ; and even this is allowed on- 
ly as a confirmation of his own f Me. 

Res yo'xs1Bi.E. adj. [from r:ſporſus, Lat.] 

1. Anſwerahle ; accountable. 

Heathens, who have certainly the talent of na- 
tural knowledge, are /i e for it. Ham 

He as much ſatisfies the itch of telling news: 
he as much per ſuades his hezrers: and all this 
while he has his retreat ſecure, and ſtands not 
1 eſpon/ible for the truth of bis relations. 

Gov. of the Tongue, 


2. Capable of diſcharging an obligation. 


The 
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The neceſſity of a proportion of money to trade 
depends on money as a pledge, which writing can- 


not ſapply the place of ſince the bill, I receive 


from one man, will not be accepted as ſecurity by 
apother, ke not know ing that the bill is legal, or 
that the man bound is honett or re/ponfible. Locke. 
Resvo'x518LENESS. 2. . [from reſponſible. | 
State of being obliged or qualified to anfwer. 
Ru5yo/x510N, . . L ie,, Latin.] The act 
anſwering. : HY 
adj. LTD, Fr. from re/pon- 


Rrseo'xstvt. 


ſi, Lat.] 


1. Aatwering ; making anſwer. 

A certificate is a reſpmive letter, or letter by 
way of anſwer. Ayiiffe' s Parergon. 
2. Correſpondent ; ſuited to ſomething elſe. 

Sing of love and gay defire, 

Reſponſive to the warbling lyre. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay to the ſtrings. Pope's Od 

Rus20'850kY. . adj. [r:ſponſoriu;, Lat.] Con- 
taining anſwer. 

REST. . /. [nepr, Saxon; e, Dutch. ] 

1. Sleep ; repoſe. 

All things retir'd to %, 

Mind us of like repoſe. Milton. 

My toſt limbs are wearied into ref Pope. 

2. The final ſleep; the quietneſs of death. 

Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
For David left him, when he went to ref, 

His lvre. Dryden's Parſon. 
3. Stilnefs ; ceſſation or abſence of motion. 
Putrefaction aſketh ; for the ſubtle motion, 

which putrefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any | 


Fenton. 


agitation. . n. 
What cauſe mov'd the Creator, in his er ons 
on. 


So late to build ? 
All things paſt are ay and perfectly at reſt ; 

and to this way of confideration of them are all 

one, whether they were before the world, or but 

yeſterday. : Locke. 
4. Quiet ; peace; ceſſation from diſturbance. 
Learn of me, for I am meck and lowly in heart; 

and ye ſhall find ref unto your ſouls. Mat. xi. 29. 
He giveth you reſt from all your enemies. Deut. 
'Scap'd from ſuch ſtorms of pow'r, holding it 

b 


eſt 
To be below herſelf to be at reft. Dani's C. War. 
The root cut off, from whence theſe tumults roſe, 
He ſhould have ref, the commonwealth repoſe. 
Daniel 
Thus fenc'd, but not at t or eaſe of mind. 
Milton. 
Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a ſhort life enjoy a little 9? Fanſhaw. 
With what a load of vengeance am I preſt, 
Yet never, never, can I hope for re/ ; 
For when my heavy burden I remove, 
The weight falls down, and cruſhes her I love. 
: Dryden 
Like the ſun, it had light and agility; it Knew 
no e but in motion, no quiet but in activity. Sou, 
Thither, where ſinners may have , I go. Pope. 
The grave, where ev'n the great find .. Pope. 
$5. Ceilation from bodily labour. 
There the weary be at ,. Job. iii. 17. 
The Chriſtian chuſeth for his day of »-/ the firſt 
day of the week, that he might thereby profeſs 
hunſelf a ſervant of God, who' on the morning 
of that day vanquiſhed Satan. N. Han. 
— Support ; chat on which any thing leans or 
reſts. 
Forth prick'd Clorinda from the throng, 
And 'gainſt Tancredie ſet her ſpear in . Fairf. 
A man may think, that a muſket may be ſhot 
off as well upon the arm, as upon a ref ; but when 
all is done, good counſel ſetteth buſineſs ſtraiglit 
Bacon. 
Their vizors clos'd, their lances in the ref, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt ; 
They ſpeed the race. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Take the handle in your right hand, and claſp- 
ing the blade of it in your left, lean it ſteady up- 
on the »-/7, holding the edge a little aſlant over the 
work, ſo as a corner of the thin fide of the chiſ- 
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ſel may bear upon the rf, and the flat fide of the 
cluilel may make a ſmall angle with the H. Mox. 

7. Place of repoſe. 

Suſtain d by him with comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final rf and native home. Ailton. 

8. Final hope. 

Sea fights have been final to the war, but this 
is, when princes ſet up their rf upon the battle. 

Bacon, 

This anſwer would render their counſels of leſs 
reverence to the people, if upon thole reaſons, 
they ſhould recede from what they had, with that 
confidence and diſdain of the houſe of peers, de- 
manded of the King; they therefore reſolved to 
ſet up their / upon that ſtake, and to go through 
with it, or periſh in the attempt. Clarendon, 

9. LK /e, Fr. quod reffat, Lat.] Remainder ; 
what remains. 

Religion give part of its reward in hand, the 
preteat comfort of having done our duty ; and for 
the re/?, it otters us the beſt ſecurity that heaven 
can give. : Tillotſan. 
5 The pow'r in glory ſhone, 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known 
The reft a huntreſs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

RrSs T. ad. Cees, Fr. quod gi, Lat. | Others; 
thoſe not included in any propoſition. 

By deſcription of their qualities, many things 
may be learned concerning the / of the inhabi- 
rants. Abbot. 

They had no other conſideration of the publick, 
than that no diſturbance might interrupt their quiet 
in their own days; and that the , who had 
larger hearts and more publick ſpirits, would ex- 
nd their labour, activity, and advice only to ſe- 
cure the empire at home by all peaceable arts. 

Cl uncndn. 

Plato, and the re of the philoſophers, acknow- 
ledged the unity, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
providence of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 

Arm'd like the re, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden. 

Upon fo equal terms did they all ſtand, that no 
one had a fairer pretence of right than the . 
8 Wordward. 

To REST. v. n. from the noun.] 

1. To fleep ; to be aſleep ; to ſlumber. 

Fancy then retires. 
Into her private cell, when nature ref. 
2. To fleep the final ſleep; to die. 
lee ING 
Koydrar Je pan Nye Tv; aywds;, 
Glad I'd lay me down, 
As in my mother's lap; there I ſhould ref, 
And dleep ſecure. Mon. 

3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be with- 

out diſturbance. 

Thither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, 
There %, if any reſt can harbour there. 

4. To be without motion; to be ttill. 

Over the tent a cloud ſhall ret by day. Milton. 

5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 

He will not content, though thou giveſt ma- 
ny gifts. Prov. vi. 35. 

Every creature has a ſhare in the common bleſ- 
ſings of providence ; 2nd every creature ſhould »-/ 
well ſatisfied with its proportion in them. LEA. 

After ſuch a lord I ſecure, 

Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Mil, 


There yet ſurvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when 1thall produce, 
Ir aſſur'd to ſee you pale with fear. Dryden. 

To ceaſe from labour. 

Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the 
ſeventh day thou ſhalt reſt. Exodus, XXili. 12. 

The ark went before, to ſearch out a Hing 
place for them. - Numb. X. 33. 

From work 
R:ſiing, he bleſs'd the ſeventh day. Milton. 
V hen you enter into the regions of death, you 


ref from all your labours and your fears. Taylor. 


7. To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce. 
To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
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Were io refuſe th' awards of providence, 
And not to ref in hcaven's determination. Ad. 

8. Colean; to recline for ſupport or quiet. 

On him 17% 4, ; 
And, not without conſid'ring, fix d my fate. Dry, 

Sometimes it upon teſtimony, when teſti- 
mony of right has nothing to do; becniſe it is 
eaſter to believe, than to be ſcientifically iuſtructed. 

Lot. 

The philoſophical uſe of words conv: ys the 
preciſe notions of things, which the miad may » 
upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after 
knowledze. Luc te. 

9. | Refio, Lat. refer, Fr.] To be leſt; to re- 
main. 

Fall'n he is; and now 
What rn, but that the mortal ſentence paſs 
On his tranſgreſſion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

There rt the comparative; that is, its de ing 
granted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet 
whether other things be not preferred before it, 
as extirpation of hereſies. Pee. 

To REST. v. 4. 

1. Lo laõy to reſt. 

Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, to my wand'ring ſhade. Dy. 

2. To place as on a ſupport. 

As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at laſt 
Itielt into Auguſtus' arms did cait; 

So England now doth, with like toil oppreſt, 
Her weary head upon your boſom r:f. ulli. 

The proteſtants having well ſtudied the fathers, 
were now willing to ref their cauſe, not upon 
ſcripture only, but fathers too ; ſo far at leaſt as 
the three firſt centuries. Later land, 

Here r-/; his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gray. 

Res TA'CNANT. adj. [reftagnans, Lat.] Re- 
maining without flow or motion. 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 
bears againſt the re/agnant quickſilver, is lefs 
preſſed by the leſs ponderous incumbent air. Boyle. 

To RESTA'GNATE. v.n. [re and faprate.] 
To ſtand without flow. 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to rfagnate. 

i He Wan. 

RrsTAcNA'T10N. . f. [from reſtagnate.] The 
ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, or motion. 

Res TAUrA'TION. nf. CH., Lat.] The 
act of recovering to the former ſtate. 

Adam is in us an original cauſe of our nature, 
and of that corruption of nature which cauſeth 
death; Chriſt as the cauſe original of refauration 
to life. 6 Hooker, 

O my dear father ! refavration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this Kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shot:ſp. K. Lear, 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, 
much leſs will they receive an integral 9 

YON. 
To REST EIN. v. a. [re and flem.] To force 
back againſt the current. 
How they em 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank ap- 
pearance 
Toward Cyprus. Shak (pare; Oe. 
Rr's TTL. adj. C and full. } Quiet; be- 
ing at reſt. 
Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the r-///«/ Engliſh court, 
As far as Calais to my uncle's head? Shakeſpeare. 

ResTHa/xkow. x. . A plant. 

RESTI FF. adj. i, Fr. r:flivo, Ital.] 

1. Unwilling to ſtir; reſolute againſt going for- 
ward ; obſtinate ; ſtubborn. It is origin ly uſed 
ot an horſe, that, though not wearied, will not be 
driven forward. 

All, who before him did aſcend the throne, 
Labour d to draw three reffive nations on. Ro/come 

This Hi ſtubbornneſs is never to be excuſed 
under any pretence whatſoever. LTH 

Some, with ſtudious care, 
Their -i Reeds in ſandy p/ains prepare. Dryden. 

The archangel, when diicord was »:ft;ve, and 

would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery 

VoL. II. Nt. 37. 3 J. with 


F., f. and ſlumb' ring on its arms. 
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Bold was his heart, and 7 / lſt was his fpright. 


RES 
with fair words, drags ber out with many ſtripes. 
Dr yden's Dedication to Favencal, 

So James the drowſy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc'd in charms, 

Dryden. 

The pamper'd colt will diſcipline difdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and 7 to the rein. Dry. 

2. Being at reſt; being leis in motion, Not 
uſed 

Palſies ofteneſt happen upon the left ſide; the 
moſt vigorous part protecting itfelf, and protrud- 
uz the inatter upon the weaker and rue fide. 

Brown's Vage Errours. 

Res TYrxESS. 1. J from r:f.] Obſtirate re- 
Inctance. 

Overt virtues bring forth praiſe; but ſecret vir- 
tuts bring forth fortune: certain deliveries of 2 
man's ſelf, which the Spaniſh name deſemboltura, 
partly exprefleth, where there be not ſtands nor 
Hive in a man's nature; but the wheels of his 
mind Keep way With the wheels of his fortune. 

. Bacon. 

That it gave occaſion to ſome men's further 7 
f;vencſ;, is imputable to their own depraved tem- 


King Char us. 


rs. 

BR ES TUN T ION. 2. . [reſtin&us, Lat.] The act 
of extinguiſhing. 

Ras TIT “T MON. 3. f. [r:/fitutio, Lat.] 

1. The act ot reſtoring what is loſt or taken 
aw ay. 

To ſubdue an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt en- 
terpriſe or wrongful war, but a j of anci- 
ent rights unto the crown of England, from 
whence they were moſt unjuſtly expelled and long 
kepr our. Spenſer on Ireland. 

He would pawn his fortunes | 

To hopeleſs :e//iru279n, ſo he might 

Be call'd your yvanquiſher. Shi. Coriolanus, 

He »ef/t«ti94 to the value makes; 

Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes. Sandys. 

Whoſoever is an effective real cauſe of doing a 
neighbour wrong, by what inſtrument ſoever he 
does it, is bound to make on. Taylor. 

In caſe our offence againſt God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, it is but reaſonable 
we ſhould make itntian. Tillotfon's Sermons, 

A great man, who has never been known wil- 
lingly to pay a juſt debt, ought not all of a ſudden 
to be introduced, making tuation of thouſands 
he has cheated : let it ſuffice to pay twenty pounds 
to a friend, who has loſt his note. Arbuthnot. 

2. The act of recovering its former ſtate or poſ- 
ture. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are ſo compounded, as to 
make them flexible without joints, and alfo elaſ- 
tick; that ſo their roots may yield to ſtones, and 
their trunks to the wind, with a power of re/7;tu- 

on. Grew's Coſmol, 

Re's TLESs. ad. | from e.] 

1. Being without ſleep. 

R:f#/ js he paſ.'d the remnants of the night, 

Till the freſh air proclaim'd the morning nigh : 
And burning ſhips, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires beheld the eaſtern ſky. Dryden. 

2. Unquiet ; without peace. 

Eaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind 
From g thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm 
Of hornets arm'd, no ſooner found alone, 

Put ruſh upon me thronging, and preſent 
Tuncs paſt, what once 1 was, and what I'm now. 
Ailton. 

Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be i in a worſe extreme? enham. 

We find our fouls diſordered and re/?/-/-, toſſed 
and diſquieted by paſſions, ever ſeeking happineſs 
in the enjoyments of this world, and ever miſſing 
what they ſeek. Atterbury. 

What tongue can ſpeak the ue monarch's 

woes, 
When God and Nathan were declar'd his foes ? 
Prior. 
2. Unconſtant; unſettled. 
He was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 
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He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to change, 
Ref, ,, at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

4. Not ſtill; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impoſe 

Such 7 revolution, day by day 

Repeated. Milton. 

Re'sTLESLY, adv, [from t.] Withou: 
reſt ; unquietly. 

When the mind caſts and turns itſelf from 
onething to another, ſtrains this power of the 
ſoul to apprehend, that to judge, another to divide, 
a fourth to remember: thus tracing out the nice 
and ſcarce obſervable difference of ſome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it 
brings all the ends of a long hypotheſis ayes 

| out 


Re'sTLESNESS. n. ſ. [from .] 

1. Want of ſleep. 

R /il:ſnefs and intermiſſion from ſleep, grieved 
perſous are moleſted with, whereby the blood is 
dried. Harvey. 
2. Want of reſt ; unquietneſs. 

Let him keep the reſt, 
But keep them with repining . 
Let him be rich and weary, that at leaſt, 
If goodneſs lea him not, yet wearineſs 
May toſs him to my breaſt. Herbert. 

I fought my bed, in hopes relief to find, 

But ne was miſtreſs of my mind. Harte. 
3. Motion; agitation. 
The trembling t of the needle, in any but 


clination to the pole; which its wavering and its 
reſt bear equal witneſs to. Boyle. 
Res To'RABLE. adj. [from re/fore.] What may 
be reſtored. x 
By cutting turf without any regularity, great 
quantities of »7:;//oratle land are made utterly deſ- 
perate. | Swift. 


%, Fr.] 
1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate. This 
is properly reftauraticn. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people's expeRation ! 
Sent from the gods to ſet us free 
From bondage and from uſurpation : 
Beho'd the different climes agree, 
Rejoicing in thy reſtoration. Dry din's Albion. 
The Athenians now deprived of the only perſon 
that was able to recover their loſſes, repent of 
their raſhneſs, and endeavour in vain for his - 
ration. Swift. 
2. Recovery. 7 
The change is great in this ration of the man, 
from a ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capacity of 
perceiving divine truth. Rogers, 
Res To'RAT1VE.adj. [from refore.] That which 
has the power to recruit life. 
Their taſte no Knowledge works at leaſt of 
evil; 
But life preſerves, deſtroys life's enemy, 
Hunger, with ſweet re//orative delight, Milton, 
Res TO'RATIVE. u. /. [from ore. A medi- 
cine that has the power of recruiting life. 
I will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 
To make me dic with a reſtorative, Shakeſpeare. 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to 
quench the boundleſs rage of an inſatiable intem- 
perance, to make the weakneſs of the fleſh, the 
phytick and »e/forative of the ſpirit. South, 
Aſſes milk is an excellent »:/orative in conſump- 
tions. Mortimer , 
He preſcribes an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, 
eſpecially as a reſtorative. Arbuthnot. 
f 1. RESTO RE. v. a. [rffaurer, Fr. reſtaure, 
at. f 
1. To give back what has been loſt or taken 
away. 
R:/tre the man his wife. Gen, XX. 7. 
He ſhall gere in the principal, and add the 
fifth part more. Lev. vi. 5. 
She lands him on his native ſhores, 
And to his father's longing arms reſtores. Dryden. 


2. To brug back, 


B.] their labours. 


the north point of the compaſs, manifeſts its in- 


RrSsTORAT ION. z. f. [from ore; refluurati- | | 
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The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall refore, 
And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. 
Dryden, 
Thus pencils can, by one light touch, reflore, 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Or. 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from degenera- 
tion, declenſion, or ruin, to its former ſtate. 
Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſfore it, and regain the bliſsful ſeat. Milton, 
Th' archangel paus'd 
Between the world deitroy'd and world ,d. 
Miltm, 
Theſe artificial experiments are but ſo many 
eſſays, whereby men attempt to reſtore them- 
ſelves from the firſt general curſe inflited upon 


In his odyfleys, Homer explains, that the hard- 
eſt difticultics may be overcome by labour, and 
our fortune reftored after the ſevereſt afflictions. 


4. To cure; to recover from diſeaſe. 

Garth, faſter than a plague deſtroys, reforcs. 

Granville, 
5. To recover paſſages in books from corrup- 
tion. 

ResTo'/reR. »n. f. [from He.] One that re- 
ſtores; one that recovers the loſt; or repairs the 
decayed. 
Next to the ſon, 

Deſtin'd rarer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe. Mit, 
I foretel you, as the reffor-r of poetry. Dryden, 
Here are ten thouſand perſons reduced to the 
neceſſity of a low diet and moderate exerciſe, who 
are the only great r/orers of our breed, without 
which, the nation would in an age become one 
great hoſpital. Swift, 
5 To RESTRAIN. v. a. [refireindre, Fr. rtr ingo, 
at. 
1. To withhold; to keep in. 
If ſhe reſtrain'dthe riots of your followers, 
'Tis to ſuch wholeſome end as clears her. Shakeſ. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou reſtraint from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. Shakeſp. Corivlanus, 

2. To repreſs; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there 
were no body that, in the ſtate of nature, had a 
power to execute that law, and thereby preſerve 
the innocent and re/train offenders. Locke. 

That all men may be refrained from doing hurt 
to one another, the execution of the law of na- 
ture is in that ſtate put into every man's hand, 
whereby every one has a right to puniſh the tranſ- 
gręſſors to ſuch a degree as may hinder its viola- 
tion. Leckes 

3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder ; to repreſs. 

Merciful pow'rs; 

Reſirain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

Compaſſion gave him up to tears 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſfrain'd excefs. Mil. 

4. To abridge 

Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe Hain d, 

And pray'd me oft forbearance. Sh . Cymbel. 
Though they two were committed, at leaſt e- 
firained of their liberty, yet this diſcovered too 
much of the humour of the court. Clurendone 

5. To pull tight. 

His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a head- 
ſtall of ſheep's leather, which being re/framed to 
keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, 
and now repaired with knots. Shakeſpeare 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We r.//rain it to thoſe only duties, which all 
men, by force of natural wit, underſtand to be 
ſuch duties as concern all men. Hooker. 

Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himfelf a 
futurity ; whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 
is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
Lo itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute ? 

South's Sermons. 

Not only a metaphyſical or natural, but a moral 

univerſality alſo is to be r-frain:d by a part of the 


* as all the Italians are politicians; * 


, 


Wilkins's Math, Magick. 


Prior, 
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is, thoſe among the Italians, who are politicians, 
are ſubtle politicians ; 4. 6. they are generally fo. 
Watts's Logick. 

ResTrAYNAaBLE. od. [from reſtrain.) Capable 
to be reſtrained. 

Therein we mnſt not deny a liberty; nor is the 
hand of the painter more re/trainatle than the pen 
of the poet. Brown. 

Rrsraat'“ xtr. adv. [from reſtrained. ] With 
reſtraint ; without latitude. 

That Chriſt's dyiug for all is the expreſs doc- 
trine of the ſcripture, is manifetted by the world, 
which is a word of the wideſt extent, and althougt: 
it be ſometimes uſed more reſirain-d/y, yet never 
doth ſignify a far ſmaller diſproportionable part of 
the world. © Hammond Fund.umental:. 

RrsTRATN ER. v. /. [from reſtrain. ] One that 
reſtrains ; one that withholds. n 

It nothing can relieve us, we muſt with patience 
ſubmit unto that reſtraiat, and expect the will of 
the reſtrainer. Brown's Fg. Fr. 

Res TRAYNT. u. ſ. from reſtrain ; reftreint, Fr. | 

1. Abridgment of liberty. 

She will well excuſe, 
Why at this time the doors are barr'd againſt you; 
Depart in patieace, 
And abovt evening come yourſelf alone, 
To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. Shak. 

* I requeſt 

Th' enfranchiſement of Arthur, whoſe aint 
Doth move the murm'ring lips of diſcontent. Sha. 

It is to no purpoſe to lay re/fraints or give privi- 
leges to men, in ſuch general terms, as the parti- 
cular perſons concerned cannot be known — 


I think it a manifeſt diſadvantage, and a great 
reflraint upon us. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

2. Prohibition, 

What mov'd our parents to tranſgreſs his will 
For one r:/\-aint, lord of the world beſides? Milt. 

. Limitation ; reſtriction. 

ir all were granted, yet it muſt be maintained 
within any bold 7 f⁰ t, far otherwiſe than it is 
received. Brown. 

4. Repreſſion ; hindrance of will; act of with- 
holding ; ſtate of being withheld. 

There is no reſtraint to the Lord to fave, by 
many or by few. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

Thus it ſhall befal 
Him who, to worth in women overtruſting, 
Lets her will rule; refrain; ſhe will not — 
ton. 

Is there any thing which reflects a greater luſtre 
upon a man's perſon, than à ſevere temperance 
and a r»:;fraint of himſelf from vicious pleaſures ? 


> South, 

To RESTRICT. v. wall iu, Lat.) To li- 
mit; to confine. A word ſcarce Engliſh. 

In the enumeration of conſtitutions in this chap- 
ter, there is not one that can be limited and e- 
firifted by ſuch a diſtinction, nor can perhaps the 
ſame perſon, in different circumſtances, be pro- 
perly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 

ResTRrI1'cT10N. 4. J. [TH, icin, Fr.] Confine- 
ment; limitation. 

This is to have the ſame , eſtrictiam with all other 
recreations, that it be made à divertiſement, not a 
trade. Government of the Tongue. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt 
to be encouraged in Ireland ; or, if it be, it re- 
quires the moſt A iction to certain places. Templ-. 

All duties are matter of conſcience; with this 
r:/*riftion, that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the 
force of an inferior. 'Eftrange. 

Each other giſt, which God on man beſtows, 

Its proper bounds and due r-/?riion knows ; 

To one fix d purpoſe dedicates its power. Prior, 

Celſus's rule, with the proper i dians, is good 
for people in health. Arbuthnot. 

REsTRYCTIVE. adj. [from ric.) 

1. Expreſſing limitation. 

They who would make the reftrifive particle 
belong to the latter clauſe, and not to the firſt, do 
not attend to the reaſon. Stilling flect. 

2. LKH, Fr.] Styptick ; aſtringent. 

I applied a plaiſter over it, made up with my 
common reed powder. Wiſeman's Surg. 
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| ResTrVertverLy. adv. [fromrefirifive.] With 
limitation. 

All ſpeech tending to the glory of God or the 
good of man, is aright directed ; which is not to 
he underſtood ſo r ffrictively, as if nothing but divi- 
nity or neceſſary concerns of life may lawfully be 
brought into diſcourſe. Gov. of Tongue. 

ToREsSTrVNGE. v. a. [ reſiringo, Lat.] To con- 
fine ; to contract ; to aſtringe. 

ResSTRKYNGENT, n. f. [re ringens, Lat. er in- 
zZ u, Fr.] That which hath the power of con- 
tracting; ſtyptick. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revul- 
ſion, r/ffringents to ſtench, and incraſſatives to 
thicken the blood. Huw vey. 

Re's Tv. adj. | rf, Fr.] Obſtinate in ſtandin 
ſtill. See Rez 1 Lad J e 

Come, our ſtomachs 

Will make what's homely ſavoury, wearineſs 

Can ſnore upon the flint, when re/y ſloth 

Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſpeare. 

Have not other hands been tried and tound 
. but we ſtick at nothing. Davenart, 

len of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, 
find them neither 2 nor vicious. Swift. 

ToResuBLYME. v. a. [re and ſublime.] To ſub- 
lime another time. 

When mercury ſublimate is reſublimed with 
freſh mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which 
is a white taſteleſs earth ſcarce diffolveable in wa- 
ter, and mercurius dulcis reſublimed with ſpirit of 
ſalt returns into mercury ſublimate. Newton. 

To Resu'LT. v. n. | reſulter, French; r:ſulto, 
Latin. 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 

The huge round ſtone, r«/ting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and ſmoaks along 

the ground. Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. | Keſulter, Fr.] To rife as a conſequence ; to 
be produced as the effect of cauſes jointly concur- 
ring. 

Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a fig-tree ; which 
is cauſed, not by reaſon of friendſhip, but by ex- 
traction of a contrary juice ; the one drawing juice 
fit to reſult ſweet, the other bitter. Bacon. 

Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 

Wonder from thence r«/«{:;, from thence delight. 

ene. 

Upon the diſſolution of the firſt earth, this very 
face of things would immediately reſult. Burnet. 

Pleaſure and peace do naturally et from a holy 
and good life, lotfon's Sermons. 

The horror of an obje& may overbear the plea- 
ſure ting from its greatneſs. Addiſon. 

Their effects are often very diſproportionable to 
the principles and parts that reſult from the ana- 
lyſis. Baker, 

3- To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 

Resu'LT. . . [from the verb. 

1. Reſilience; act of flying back. 

Sound is produced between the ſtring and the 
air, by the return or the reſ«/t of the ſtring, which 
was ſtrained by the touch to his former place. Bac. 

2. Conſequence ; effect produced by the concur- 
rence of co-operating cauſes. 

Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions 
ſent to me were the r-ſ«/ts of the major part of 
their votes, I ſhould then not ſuſpe&t my own 
judgment for not ſpeedily concurring with them. 

King Charles, 
As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coſt, 

'Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt, 

Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich r«/«/ of all: 

So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry part, 

In due proportion mix'd, proclaim'd the maker's 

art. Dryden, 
| Buying of land is the r of a full and ſatiated 
gain: men in trade ſeldom lay out money upon 
land, till their profit has brought in more than 
trade can employ. Locke. 

3- Inference from premiſes. 


| Theſe things are a % or judgment upon wn. | 
cu. 
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4. Reſolve; decifion. Improper. 
Rude, paſſionate, and miſtaken reſu):s have, at 
certain times, fallen from great aſſemblies. Su. 
Resv'LTANCE. n. /. [:ſultance, Fr.] The act 
of reſulting. F 2 
Resu'maBLE. adj. from reſume. }] What ma 
be taken back. te — 8 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore - 
ſamable by the victor, unleſs there intervened auy 
capitulation to the contrary. Hale. 
To RESU'ME. v. a. | reſumo, Lat.] 
1. To take back what has been given. 
The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we 
have, 
Gaz'd on too long, reſames the light he gave. Den. 
Sees not my love, how time reſumes 
The glory which he lent theſe flowers; 
Though none ſhou'd tatte of their perfumes, 
Yet muſt they live but ſome few hours : 
Time, what we forbear devours. Muller. 
2. To take back what has been taken away. 
That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from's, to r-fore 
We have again. Shakejp. Cymbel. nr. 
They »ſume what has been obtained fraudulently, 
by ſurprite and upon wrong ſuggeſtions. Da: cant. 
3. To take again. 


At this, with look ſerene he rais'd his head, 
Reaſon i her place, and paſſion fled. Dryd. 
4. Dryden uſes it with again, but improperly, 

unleſs the reſumption be repeated. 

To him our common grandfire of the main 
Had giv'n to change his form, and chang'd, 

reſume again. Dryden. 
- To begin again what was broken off: as, 20 
reſume a diſcowmſe. 


Lat.] The act of reſuming. 

If there be any fault, it is the reſumption or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments. Denbum. 

The univerſal voice of the people ſeeming to 
call fur ſome Kind of r-ſump!ion, the writer of theſe 
papers thought it might not be unſeatonable to 
publiſh a diſcourſe upon grants. Dav. 

Resu'MP TVE. adj. [reſumptus, Lat.] Taking 
back. 

Resveitna/TION. 3. /. [reſupino, Lat.] The act 
of lying on the back. 

To RESurve'y. v. . [re and ſurvey.] To re- 
view ; to ſurvey again. 

I have with curſory eye, o'erglanc'd the articles: 
Appoint ſome of your counſel preſently 
To fit with us, once more with better heed 
To »e/urvey them. Shak-ſp. Hen. V. 

REsSuRRE'CT10N. n. ſ. [reſurreftion, Fr. reſurrece 
tum, Lat.] Revival from the dead ; return from 
the grave. 

The Sadducees were grieved that they taught 
and preached through Jeſus the reſurrection from the 
dead. Alls iv. 2. 

Nor after reſarrection ſhall he ſtay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 
To his diſciples. Milton, 


ſprings forward to the great object which the has 
always had in view, aud leaves the body with an 
expectation of being remitted to her in a glorious 
and joy ful reſurre&ion. Addiſon's Spec. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paſt 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, fo well 
atteſted as the reſurefion of Chriſt, Na. 

To RESU'SITATE. 2. a. [ref«ſ:ito, Latin.] To 
ſtir up anew ; to revive. 

We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, though 
divers parts, which you account vital, be periſhed 
and taken forth, reſuſcitating of ſome that ſeem 
dead in appearance. | Bacon. 

Resvscira'T1oN. 2. ſ. [from reſuſcitute.] The 
act of ſtirring up anew ; the act of reviving, or 
ſtate of being revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after 


anſwered ; I fincerely rejoice at your recovery. 


Popes 
To RETAIL. 2. a. [retailer, Fr.] 
; 3 L 2 1. To 


He'll enter in glory, and reſume his ſeat. Milton. 


Rxsu/me TON. n. .. [roſomption, Fr. reſumptus, . 


He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul 


me, at your r-ſuſc;zation, ſhould have been ſooner 
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t. To ſell in ſmall quantities; in conſequence 
of ſelling at ſecond hand. 

All eacouragement ſhould be given to artificers ; 
and thuſe, who make, ſhould alſo vend and rt 
their commodities, Locke 

2. To fell at ſecond hand. 

The ſore dame, 
By names of toaſts, i each batter'd jade. Pops. 

3. Totel:in broken parts, or at ſecond hand. 

» Fer furmfh'd with no certaintics, 

More than he haply may retail from me. Shake/, 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed 3 
To whom I Will my conqueſt won, 

And the ſhall be ſule vietrefs, C:eſar's Caſar. gl. 

RETai'r. » f. from the verb.] Sale by ſmall 
quantities, or at ſecond hand. 

he author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly of ſenſe, 
is reſolved to deal in it himſelf by retail, Addiſon, 

e force a wretched trade by beating down the 

laie, 
And 1elling baſely by real. Sewife"'s Miſcellanies. 

RrrallR. u. f. [from retail.) One who fclis 
by ſrnall quantities. 5 | 

From tlieſe particulars we may gueſs at the r=! 
as retailirs do of the whole piece, by taking a view 
of its ends, Hakewwill, 

To RETAIN. v. a. [rdine, Lat. retiner, Fr. | 

1. To keep; not to loſe. 

Where is the patience now, : 
That yon ſo oft have boaſted to retain ? Shak ſpeare. 

Though th” offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th' immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denh. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain; 
And that my wonted prowefs I retain, 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. 

A tomb and fun'ral lonours I decreed ; 
The place your armour and your name retains, Dry. 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive aud con- 
template without the help of the body, it is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help 
of the body too. ocke. 

2. To keep: not to lay aſide. 

Let me ret.12: 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. Shak, King car. 

As they, did not like to retain God in their Know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 

Ron. to 2. 


Dryden. 


Be obedient and rt. 

Uralterably firm his love entire. Miltn. 

Although they r-t0:% the word mandrake in the 
text, yet they retract it inthe margin. Brown, 

They, who have reſtored painting in Germany, 
not having ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of anti- 
quify, have reraintd much of that barbarous me- 
tho. Dryden. 

2. To keep: not to diſmiſs. ; 

Rece:ve lum that is mine own bowels; whom I 
would have rct-ined with me Philem. 13. 

Hollow rocks ve 

The ſound of bluit'ring winds. 

2. To keep ia pay; to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now 1t2ir-d the 
moſt learned father of their order to write in its 
defence. Addiſon. 

To RETAIN. v. 1. 

1. To belong to; to depend on. 

Theſe betray upon the tongue no heat nor cor- 
rohveneſe, but coldnets mixed with a ſomewhat 
languid teliſheteiuing to bitterneſs, Boyle. 

In anima many actions depend upon their liv- 
ing form, as well as that of mixtion, and though 
toy wholly feem to retain to the body, depart upon 
Ciuntgn. Brown. 

2. To keep; to continue. Not in uſe. Perhaps 
it ſhould be rom in. 

No mere ca unpure man 2&4 and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtmice can untforc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Donne. 

ReTal'> ER. v. | from r+t2-2. | 

1. An adherent ;- a depenlant; a hanger-on. 

You now are mounted, 
Where pow'rs are your ri. Shak, Henry VIII. 

Ons dailiig inchuation of manlind affects to be | 


Mkon. 
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a retainer of religion; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that 
lived long before chriſtianity, and can eafily ſubſiſt 
withovt it, Swift. 
A combination of honeſt men would endeavour 
to extirpate all the profligate immoral retainers to 
each fige, that having nothing to recommend 
them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders, 
Addiſan'; Spectutor. 
2. In common law, retainey fignifieth a ſervant 
not menial nor familiar, that is not dwelling in lus 
houſe ; but only uling or bearing his name or li- 


very. Ctxvel. 
3. The act of keeping dependants, er being in 
dependance. 


Ey another law, the King's officers and farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in cafe of 
unlaw ful ve , or partaking in unlawful aſſem- 
blies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To RTR T. v. a. [re and take. ] To take again, 

A day ſhould be appointed, when the remon- 
ſtrance ſhould be raaten into conſideration. Cen. 

To RETA'LIATE. v. a. [re and talia, Lat.] To 
return by giving like for like ; to repay ; to requite: 
it may be uſed of good or evil. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the 
1njuries of authors, whoſe works are ſo ſoon for- 
gotten, that we are in danger of appearing the 
firſt aggreſſors. Swift, 

If atirſt miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as yon 
have done, uuliating would be thought a mark of 
courage. Sevift, 

RETAL1TA'TION. 2. ſ. [from retaliate. ] Requi- 
tal; return of like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the 
ſevereſt reteliution or revenge ; fo that at the ſame 
time their outward man might be a int, and their 
inward min 2 devil. Scuth, 

God, graciouſly becoming our debtor, takes 
what is dong to others as done to himſelf, and by 
promife obliges himſelf to full reta/tution. Calamy. 

To REVA/RD. v. a. | retards, Lat. c,, Fr. | 

1. To hinder ; to obſtruct in ſwiftneſs of courſe. 

How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 

Slowly retire ; the one retard-d was 

By feeble age, the other by a wound, Denham. 

2. To delay: to put off, 

Nor kings nor nations 

One moment can »:tard th' appointed hour. Dryd. 
It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
as to 141d a melancholy viſit to a perſon one can- 
not relieve. Pope. 
7 RETA'RD. v. . Fo ſtay back. 

Some years it hath alſo «ta-d:d, and come far 
later, than uſually it was expected. Brown. 
RETARtDAa'TION. 2. ſ. [retardation, Fr. from 
retard, | Hindrance ; the act of delaying. 

Out of this a man may deviſe the means of al- 
tering the colour of birds, and the retardation of 
hoary hairs. Bacon, 

RETARDER. . . [from retard. ] Hinderer ; 
obſtructer. 

This diſputing way of enquiry, is ſo far from ad- 
vancing ſcience, that it is no inconſiderable „e- 
tarder. - Glanville. 

To Rrrcu. v. . [hnzcan, Saxon. ] To force 
up ſomething from the ſtomach. It is commonly 
written Reach, 

Re'TCHLESS. adj. [ſometimes written 4v-e2ch- 
l:fs, properly reckl fs. See REckxLEss.] Careleſs. 

He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 

He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life, from whence his own began; 
Rech of laws, aftects to rule alone. Dryden. 

RTE CT ION. . . Cretectus, Lat.] The act of 
diſcovering to view. 

This is rather a reſtoration of a body to its own 
colour, or a retc&:ion of its native colour, than a 
change. Boyle. 

RETE'xTION,” u. ſ. [ retention, Fr. retentio, from 
reter#35, Lat.) 

1. The act of retaining; the power of retain- 
ing. 

No woman's heart 
So big to hold ſo much; they lack retention, Shakef. 


A froward retention os cuſtom, is as turbulent a 


| 
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thing, 25 an innovation ; and they that reverence 
too much old things, are but a ſcorn to the new. 
Bacor's Natural Hiſtory, 


contraction in the ſolid parts, which makes thera 

hold faſt their proper contents. Quin. y. 
3- Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another 
way, expiating his want of docility with a deeper 
and more rooted retention, South's Sermons, 

Retention is the Keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
which from ſenſation or retiection the mind hath 
received. Lo. Ac. 

4. The act of withholding any thing. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 

My love without e 01 ftraint; 

All hs. Shakejpeure's Tewelfth ige. 

5. Cuttody ; confinement ; reſtraint. 

I ſent the old and miſerable King, 

To ſome retention and appointed guard. Sate ee. 
REeTE'NTIVE. 4d. . — Lat. retentif, Fr.] 
1. Having the power of retention. 

It keepeth ſermons in memory, and duth in that 
reſpect, although not feed the ſoul of man, yet 
help the retenzive force of that ſtomach of the mind. 

Lit. 

Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? Shakejpearts 
From een cage 

When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of patt impriſonment 

Sweetly complains. Philips. 

In Tot'nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

Long Chancery-lane zetextive rolls the ſound, 

And courts to courts return it round and round. 

Pope, 

2. Having memory. 

To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt be 
an harmony continually running over in a ſilent 
whiſper thole muſical accents, which our retentive 
faculty is preſerver of. Glanville, 

REUTENTIVENESS, . f. [from retentive.] Have 
ing the quality of retention. 

REe'T1C ENCE. ». þ. | reticence, Fr. reticentia, from 
retices, Lat.] Conecalment by filence. Dit. 

Re'T1CLE. 3. f. [V, Lat.] A ſmall net. 

Diet. 

ReTYcuLAaR. adj. Creticulum, Lat.] Having the 
form of a ſmall net. 

RETYcuLATED. adj. | reticulatus, Lat.] Made 

of network; formed with interſtitial vacuities. 

The internals of the cavities, riſing a little, make 

a pretty kind of reticulated work. Worarw 

RE'T1FoRM. adj. [raiformis, Lat.] Having 

form of a net. 

The uveous coat and inſide of the choroides, 

blackened, that the rays may not be reflected back- 

wards to confound the ſight : and if any be by the 
ret form coat reflected, they are ſoon choaked in 
the black infide of the uvea. Ray. 

RE Ti'NUE. n. .. [reterie, Fr.] A number at- 

tending upon a principal perſon; a train; 2 

meiny. | 

Not only this your all-licens'd fool, 

But other of your inſolent retinsz, 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. S. Rig Lear. 

What followers, what r-tinue can'tt thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on thy coſt ? 


Niil:0: 
There appears 
The long retime: of a profperous reign, 
A ſeries of ſucceſsful years. Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor retizuedhall be able to divert 
the great, nor ſhall the rich be relieved by the mul- 
titude of his treaſures, Rogers's Sermons. 

To REIVRE. v. v. [retirer, Fr.] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a place of 
Privacy. 

The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhrinketh in, 
And to herſelf ſhe gladly doth retire. D vies. 

The leſs I may be bleſt with her company, the 
more I will ei e to God and my own heart. A. C. 

Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 


LA giy'ſt accels, though ſecret ſhe retire. Ms 
1s 


o 


2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ſtate of - 
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The parliament diſſolved, and gentlemen charged 

to retire to their country habitat ions. Hayward. 

Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth re- 
quire, | 

What could he more but Wecently retire? Swift. 

2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſtay 
not. Jer. 

From each hand with ſpeed rt 'd, 

Were erſt was thickeſt plac'd th angelick throng. 
Milton. 

3. To go from a publick ſtation. ; 

While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 

Me into foreian realms my fate conveys. Addiſon. 

4. To go off from company. 

The old fellow ſkuttled out of the room, and re- 
tired. Arbuthnst. 

To withdraw for ſafety. 

e, that had driven many out of their country, 
perithed in a ſtrange land, »ctiri»g to the Lacedemo- 
nians. 2 Mac. v. 

70 RTT IRE. v. a. To withdraw; to take away. 

He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
wife, and children into a foreſt thereby. Sid y. 

He, our hope, might have 75rd his power, 
And driven into deipair an enemy's hate. SY. 

I will therice r-tire me to my Milan. Sh. Temps ff. 

There may be as great a variety in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits in the world, as in 
obtruding them. Bacon. 

As when the fun is preſent all the year, 

And never doth r&ire his golden ray, 

Needs mult the ſvring be everlaſting there, 

And every ſeaſon like the month of May. Davies. 

Theſe actions in her cloſet, all alone, 

Retir'd within berfelf, ſhe doth fulfill. Davis. 

After ſome flight ſkirmiſhes, he retired himfelf 
into the caltle of Farnham. Clurendon, 

Hydra-like, the fire 
Lifts vp his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And ſcarce the weaithy can one halt -etire, 
Before he ruthes in to ſhare the prey. Dryden, 

RTT IAE. n, ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Retreat; recefſion. Not in uſe. 

I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 

But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. Shakeſp. 
Thou haſt talk'd 
Of allies and retires, of trenches, tents. - Shakeſp. 

The battle and the rudi of the Engliſh ſuccours 
were the cauſes of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon. 

2. Retirement ; place of privacy. Not in uſe. 

Eve, who unſeen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire, 

Rxrilant. pat, adj. | from retire. ] 

1, Secret ; private. 

Language mot ſhews a man; ſpeak that I may 
ſee thee : it ſpr:1:gs cut of the moſt retired and in- 
moſt parts of us. Ben Jonſon. 

Some, accuſtomed to e ſpeculations, run 
nature! plilutophy into metaphyſical notions and 
the abji: act generalities of logick. Lacke. 

He was admitted into the moſt ſecret and re- 
tired thuugthts and counſels of his royal maſter 
king William. Addiſon. 

2, Withdrawn. 

You find the mind in fleep retired from the 
ſenſes, and out of theſe motions made on the or- 
Fans of ſenſe. Locke. 

RE TIREVNESS. #. ſ. [from retired.} Solitude; 
privacy : tecrecy. 

Like one, who in her third widowhood dow 

profeſs 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 
So affects my muſe now a chaſte falloveneſs. Do. 

Huw could he have the leiſure and 1 etiredn(ſs of 
the cloiſter, to perform all thoſe acts of devotion 
in, when the burthen of the reformation lay upon 
hi ſhoulders ? Altterbur y. 

RT VAENMENT. nf. [from retire.) 

I. Private abode ; tecret habitation. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for 
Tome time, and the reſidence of Tiberius for many 
years. Addiſon. 

He has ſold a ſmall eſtate that he had, and has 


Milton, 


in an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trum- 
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erected a charitable retirement, for ancient 
people to live in prayer and piety, . 

2. Private way of life. h 

My r-ttrem-nt there tempted me to divert thoſe 
melancholy thoughts. Denham's Dedication. 

An elegant ſufficiency, content, 

R-iirem nt, rural quiet, friendſhip, books, 

Progreilive virtue, and approving heaven. Thom. 

3- Act of withdrawing. 

Short »etirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 

4. State of being withdrawn. 

In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, it 
retains a yet more incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming. | a Ke. 
RE To'Lv. part. paſl. of rete l. Related or told 
again. ; 

Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
At ſuch a time, with all the reſt rod, 
May reaſonably die. Shak: ſpeare. 

Upon his dead corpſe there was ſuch miſute 
By thoſe Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame r-/-/4 or ſpoken of. Shakeſp. 
To RETORT. v. a. | r:torrur, Latin.) 

1. To throw back; to rebound. 
His virtues, ſhining upon others, 
Heat them, and they ret5r; that heat again 
To the firit giver. Shak-ſp. Troil. and Cref. 
2, To return any argument, cenſure, or inci- 
vility. 
His proof will eaſily be ret d, and the con- 
trary proved, by interrogating; ſhall the adulterer 
inherit tlie kingdom of God? if he ſhall, what 
need I, that am now exhorted to reform my life, 
reform it? if he ſhall not, then certainly I, that 
am ſuch, am none of the elect; for all, that are 
elect, ſhall certaiuly inherit the kingdom of God. 

. — Hammond. 
He paſs'd throngh hoſtile ſcorn ; 
And with retort:d ſcorn his back he turn'd. Milton. 
The reſpondent may ſhew, how the opponent's 
argument may he ves againtt himſelf. Muti. 
z. To curve back. 
It would be tried how the voice will be carried 


pet, which is a line etre; or in ſome pipe that 
were ſinuous. Bacon. 

ReTtorT, . ſ. [retorts, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 

1. A ceuſure or incivility returned. 

I ſaid his beard was not well cut, he was in the 
mind it was: this is called the retort courteous, 
2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent neck to 
which the receiver is fitted. 
In a laboratory, where the quick- ſilver is ſepa- 
rated by fire, I ſaw an heap of ſixteen thouſand 
retorts of iron, every one of which coſts a crown 
at the beſt hand from the iron furnaces in Co- 
rinthia. Brown's Travels. 
Recent urine diſtilled yield; a limpid water; 
and what remains at the bottom of the tert, is 
aot acid nor alkaline. Arbuthmt. 
Rx TO“ T ER. . /. [from retort. ] One that re- 
torts. 
Rr TOR TON. . from retort. ] The act of 
retorting. 
To RETo'ss. b. a Cre and tofi.} To toſs back. 
Toft and rv the ball inceſſant flies. T Od. 
To RE Tov H. v. a. | rtoucher, Fr.] To improve 
by new touches. 
He furniſhed me with all the paſſages in Ari- 
ſtotle and Horace, uſed to explain the art of poetry 
by painting; which, if ever. 1 reouch this effay, 
ſhall be inſerted, Dryden. 
Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too 

much : 

« Not, Sir; if you reviſe it and retouch.” Pops. 
To RETRA'CE, v. a. [$&rac:r, Fr.] To trac 
back; to trace again. | : 
Then if the line of Turnus you retracey | 
He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. Dryden, 
To RETKA'CT. v. a. | rarattxs, Lat. reructer, 
Fr. | 

1. To recall; to recant. 

Were I alone to pals the difficulties, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retraf whit he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit. Shateſp. Tr oth. and Crefſt. 
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| as freely have r#i27:d this charge of idolatry, as T 
ever made it, Sullnp fest. 

2. Totake back ; toreſume. 

A great part of that time, which the inhabitants 
of the former eartiz had to ſpare, and whereof 
they made fo ill uſe, was employed in making pru- 
viſions for bread; and the exceis of fertility, 
which contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages 
was retracted and cut off. HWhedward's Net. Hiſt, 

To RETRA'CT. v.n. To untay; to withdraw 
conceſſion. ö 
She will, and ſhe will not, ſhe grants, denies 
Contents, retracts, advances, and then flies. Grant, 
RETRACGTA'T10N. . /. | retra/Fation, Fr. retrace 
2 00g Recantation; change of opinion de- 
clared. 

Theſe words are David's re'raFation, or laying: 
down of a bloody and revengefal reſolution. South. 
RETRA'CT1ON. n. /. [from rer. 

1. Act of- withdrawing ſomething advanced, 
or changing ſomething done. | 
They make bold with the deity, when they 


make him do and undo, go forward and back- 


wards by ſuch countermarches and :etraf2us, as 
we do nat repute to the Almighty. edward. 
2. Recantation ; declaration of change of opi- 
nion. 
There came into her head certain verſes, whicly 
if ſhe had had preſent commodity, the would 
have adjoined as ain tu the other. Sidney. 
3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 
Other men's inſatiable deſire of revenge hath 
wholly beguiled both church and Rate, of the be- 
nefit of all ry sither A of conceſſions. 

* a Ang Char ls. 
ReTrALC _ n. J. Spenſer. [rotraitte, Pr.] 


RreTral'r. 
1. Retreat. Obſolete. 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's 
concourſe unto him, and ſeeing the buſineſs paſt 
retraict, reſolved to make on where the King was, 
and give him battle. Bacon 
2. [ Rerait, Fr. ritratto, Italian.] A caſt of the 
countenance. Obſolete. 
Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows,. 
Working bellgards and amorons retraze, 
And every one her with a grace endows. Spenſer. 
REtTREA'T. . .. [retraitte, Fr. ] 
1. Act of retiring. 
But beauty's triumph is well-tim'd r:treat 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 
2. State of privacy ; retirement. 
Here in the calm till mirror of retreat, 
I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wife and great. Pope. 
2. Place of privacy; retirement. 
He built his ſon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared 
no coſt to make a delicious retreat. L' Eftrange.. 
Holy :tr:at, ſithence no female thither 
Mutt dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 
4. Place of ſecurity. 
This place our dungeon, not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. M.ltan. 
That pleaſing ſhade they ſought, a ſoft retreat 
From ſudden April thowers, a thelter from tho 
heat. Dryden, 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obſcure and undefined words; which vet mike 
theſe rare:ts more like the dens of robbers, than 
the fortretſes of fair warriors. Vac ke. 
5. Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 
Retreat is lefs than flight. 
Honourable retreat are no ways inferior to 
brave charges; as having leſs of fortune, more ot 
diſcipline, and as much of valour. Id non. 
Unmov'd 
With dread of death to fight or foul retreat. Milt. 
No thought of fliglt, 


Pope. 


If his iubtilities could have ſaushed me, I Would 


None of retreat. Milton. 
ToReTrEAT. v. . [from the noun. ] 
r. To go to a private 2bude. 
Others more u ld 
R-treated iu a filent valley, fing - 
Their own heroick deeds. Milton. 
2. To 
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2. To take ſnelter; to go to a place of ſecurity. 
3. To retire from a ſuperior enemy. 
4. To go back out of the former place. 
: The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. 
Milton. 
My ſubje& does not oblige me to look after the 
water, or point forth the place whereunto it is 
now retreated. Wuoodwword. 
Having taken her by the hand, he retre.ted with 
his eye fixed upon her. Artuthnot and Pope. 
RETREAT EL part, adj, [ from » etreat, ] Retired ; 
gone to privacy. 
Others more mild 
Retreated in a private valley, ſing. 
To RETRENCII. v. a. | retrancher, Fr.] 
1. To cut off; to pare away. 
The pruner's hand muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts retrencb. Dinh. 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes; but many things ought to have been 
rerencbd, Dryd.n. 
We ought to retrencb thoſe ſuperfluous expences 
to qualify ourſelves for the exerciſe of charity. 
Atterbury. 


Milton. 


2. To confine. Improper. 

ln ſome reigns they are for a power and obe- 
dience that is unlimited; and in others, are for r-- 
trenching within the narroweſt bounds, the autho- 
rity of the princes, and the allegiance of the ſub- 
ject. Addiſon's. Free bolder. 

To REeTRE'NCH. v. a. To live with leſs magni- 
ficence or expence. 

Can I retrench? yes mighty well 

Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little houſe, with trees a- row, 

And, like its maſter, very low. Pop-. 

RETRENCHMENT. . 7 D etranchement, Er. 
From retrench, | 

1. The act of lopping away. 

IT have ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his judicious ma- 
nagement of the figures, the ſober retrenchments 
of his ſenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge 
at pleaſure. Dryden's Dedi. to Virgil. 

The want of vowels in our language has been 
the general complaint of our politeſt authors, who 
nevertheleſs have made theſe retrnchments, and con- 
ſequently encreaſed our former ſcarcity. Addiſon. 

I would rather be an advocate for the rcrench- 
mnt, than the encreaſe of this charity. Atterb, 

2. Fortification. 

ToRE'TRIBUTE. v. a. ſrariouo, Lat. retrioucr, 
Fr.] To pay back ; to make repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ſerve him are his 
upon ſo many ſcores, that we are unable to rei- 
bate, unleſs we do reſtore : and all the duties we 
can pay our maker are leſs properly requitals than 
reſtitutions. Boy li. 

In the ſtate of nature, a man comes by no ar- 
bitrary power to uſe a criminal, but only to rei- 
bute to him, ſo far as calm reaſon and conſcience 
dictate, what is proportionate to his Cath) Fr" 

ocke, 

R:'TRIAUTER. 7, |, {from reributz.] One that 
makes retribution. 

RETrIBU'T1ION. . J | rctribution, Fr. from re- 
% 1e. | Repayment; return accommodated to 
the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his 
people ſufficiently with good laws, which ever- 
more was his rer:16b«tizn for treaſure. Bacon. 

In good offices and due r:1; ilutions, we may not 
be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged to higgle and 
dodge in the amends. Hall. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 

Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never 
ſuch groſs idolatry, but has ſome au ful ſenſe of a 
deity, and a per ſuaſion of a ſtate of retritution to 
men after this life. South. 

It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of r7ribution 
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very often unfortunate, and vicious perfons proſ- 
perous. Addijon's Spe Tabu. 

RE TAHHU Tov. I adj. [ from retritute.) Repay- 

REeTkruuTivVE. ſj ing; making repayment. 

Something ſtrar.gely retri64t1ve is working. 
Clariſſce, 

ReTrIEvas Ls. adj. [from retrieve.] That may 
be retrieved. 

To RETRIE'VE v. a. [retrouwver, Fr.] 

1. To recover; 40 reſtore. 

By this conduct we may »+t1eve the public cre- 
dit of religion, reform the example of che age, 
and leſſen the danger we complain of, Rogers. 

2. To repair. 

O reaſon ! once again to thee I call ; 

Accept my forrow, and retrieve my fall. Privy. 

3. To regain. 

V ith late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forſook, and with to live, Dryden. 

Philomela's liberty retriev'd, 
Cheers her ſad foul. 

4. To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among 
them, it would ba means to retrieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predecetlors. Berkeley ta Pope. 

RETRoA'CT10N. #.f. Action backwards. 

RETkocr'ss10N, 1. ſ. | retroceſſum, Lat.] The 
act of going back. 

RETRocorula'TION. . ſ. [retro and copula- 
lation, ] Poſt-coition. 

From the nature of this poſition, there enſueth 
a neceſlity of retrocopulation. Brown's Fug. Er. 

RETROGRADa'TION. . . [retrogradation, Fr. 
from ret! ograde. ] 

The act of going backward. 

As for the revolutions, ſtations, and retrogradu- 
tions of the planets, obſerved conſtantly iz moſt 
certain periods of time, ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that their motions are governed by counſel. Ray. 

RE'TROGR ADE. adj. | retrograde, Fr. retro and 
gradior, Lat.] 

I. Going backward. 

Princes, if they uſe ambitions men, ſhould 
handle it ſo, as they be ſtill progreſſive, and not 


Philips. 


retrograde. Bacon. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. 
Your intent 
In going back to ſchool to Wittenberg, 
It is moſt r-trograde to our deſire. Shakeſpeare. 


3. In aſtronomy, planets are rrograde, when 
by their proper motion in the zodiack, they move 
backward, and contrary to the ſucceſſion of the 
ſigns; as from the ſecond degree of Aries to the 
firſt : but this retrogradation is only apparent and 
occaſioned by the obſerver's eye being placed on 
the earth ; for to an eye at the ſun, the planet will 
appear always direct, and never either ſtationary 
or retrograd-, f Harris. 

Their wand'ring courſe, now high, now low, 

then hid, , 
Progreſſive, er“, or ſtanding ſtill, 
In fix thou ſee'ſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Two geomantick figures were diſplay d; 

One when direct, and one when rdrograde. Dey. 

To RE'TROGRADE. v. u. [retrograder, Fr. retro 
and gradior, Lat. | To go backward. 

The race and pcgiod of all things here is to turn 
things more pneumatical und rare, and not to rc 
trograde from pneumatical to that which is _ 

acon. 

RETROGRE'SSION. n. ſ. [retro and grifſis, Lat.] 
The a& of going backwards. 

The account, eſtabliſhed upon the riſe and deſ- 
cent of tbe ſtars, can be no reaſonable rule unto 
diſtant nations, and by reaſon of their retrogre/ſion, 
but temporary unto any one. — 

RETRoOMYNGENCY. . ſ. [retro and ningo, Lat. 
The quality of ſtaling backwards. 

The laſt foundation was vetromingency, or piſſing 
backwards; for men obſerving both ſexes to urine 
backwards, or averſely between their legs, they 
might conceive there were feminine parts in both. 

Brown's Vulgar Frious. 

RETROMI'NGENT, adj. Lets and mingens, Lat.) 

Staling backward. f 


hereafter, that in this world virtuous per ſons are 
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condenm his goverament by ſecond tight. 
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By reaſon of the backward poſition of the femi. 
nine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit 
the ſubſtitution of maſculine generations, except 
it be in ret ommgent ;, rown, 

RE'TROSPECT. mn. f. [retro and ſpecio, Lat.] 
Look thrown upon things behind or things paſt. 

As you arraign his majeſty by retro pct, fo you 


1/on, 

ReTRoS”E'cTION. . ſ. [from retroſpedt. ] in 
or faculty of looking backwards. 

Can'ſt thou take delight in viewing 

This poor ifle's approaching ruin, 

When thy 1#2roſpettion vaſt 

Sees the glorious ages paſt ? 

Happy nation were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind. Swift, 

ReTYO0sPECTIVE, adj. ¶ from retreſpact.] Looks 
ing backwards. 

In vain the grave, with retroſpeive eye, 

Would from the apparent what conclude the 

why. a Pope. 

7 RETC “ND. v. a. [retunds, Lat.] To blunt; 
to turn. 

Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, 
being naturally a very cold part, and alſo to quench 
and diſſipate the force of any ſtroke that ſhall be 
dealt it, and r-/und the edge of any weapon. Ray, 

To RETURN. v. ». Lune, Pr.] 

1. To come again to the ſame place. 

Whoſo rolleth a ſtone, it will ru upon him. 

Prov. XXvi. 

On their embattel'd ranks the waves return. 

Milton. 

2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. 

If they retwncd out of bondage, it muſt be into 
a ſtate of freedom. Locke, 

3- To go back. 

I am in blood 

Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſprare. 

To reaun to the buſineſs in hand, the uſe of a 
little infight in thoſe parts of knowledge, is to 
accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. Locke, 

4. To make anſwer. | | 

The thing of courage, 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize ; 
And with an aecent tun'd in ſelf-ſame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. Shakef. Troil, and _ 

He ſaid ; and thus the queen of heav'n retwr'd ; 
Muſt I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend. Pe. 

5. To come back ; to come again ; to reviſit. 

Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly ſtill, and oft return. Mr. 
6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the 
ſame again. 
: With the year 
Seaſons r-turn, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn. Ali. 

7. To retort ; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you r-trn upon 
me, that I affect to be thought more impartial 
than I am. ry dens 

To RETv'rx. v. 4. 

1. To repay ; to give in requital. 

Return him a treſpaſs offering. 

Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine 
own head. 1 Amngs, it. 44. 

What peace can we return, 

But to our power, hoſtility, and nate? Milieu. 

When anſwer none ret n'd, I ſet me down. 

Miiton, 

2. To give back. 

What counſel give ye to return anſwer to this 
people ? 2 Chron, 

3. To ſend back. 

Reject not then what offer d means, who knows 
But God hath ſet before us, to t thee 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe. 

Milton's Agen. 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the 
plague than are return d. Graun Bills of Moria. 
] . To tranſmit. : 


| cad of a ſhip, he ſhould leyy money, and 


rerun 


1 Sam. vi. 2. 
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return the fame to the treaſurer for his majeſty's 
e. Clarendon. 

ReTv'/rgx. =. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 

The king of France ſo ſuddenly gone back ! 
Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, 
That his t was now moſt neceſſary. Shak jp. 

When forc'd from hence to view our parts he 

mourns ; 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns, 
| Dryden. 
2, Retrogreſſion. 
. At of coming back to the ſame ſtate. 

At the 1411 of the year, the King of Syria will 
come up. 1 Kings, XX. 22. 

4. Revolution; viciſſitude. 

Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they 
have returns and viciſſitudes; for ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and 
1s what the Macedonians called thunder and light- 
ning. Bacon's Eſſays. 

5. Repayment of price laid out in commodities 
for ſale. 

As for any merchandize you have bought, ye 
ſhall have your return in merchandize or gold. 

Bacon. 

As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there 
is the high price that thoſe things bear, and 
the ſwiftneſs of their r:tu-ns ; for, in ſome grounds, 
a radiſh comes in a month, that in others will not 
come in two, and fo make double rturns, Bacon. 

6. Profit ; advantage. 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very 
little; but from theſe few hours we ſpend in 
prayer, the raurn is great. Taylor's Rule. 

7. Remittance ; payment from a diſtant place. 

Within theſe two months, I do expect return, 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond, 

Shakeſprare. 

Brokers cannot have leſs money by them, than 
one twentieth part of their yearly returns, Locke. 

8. Repayment ; retribution ; requital, 

You made my liberty your late requeſt, 

Is no ren due from a grateful breaſt ? 
I grow impatient, till I find ſome way, 
Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since theſe are ſome of the retyas which we 
made to God after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we 
reaſonably preſume, that we are in the favour of 
God ? Ateerbury. 

Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick 
character, than ſuch a publick ſpirit; nor is there 
any thing likely to procure him larger returns of 
eſteem. Atterbury, 

Returns, like theſe, our miſtreſs bids us make, 
When frum a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 


Prior. 
Ungrateful lord ! 
Would'ſt thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer'd love ? Rowe. 


9. Act of reſtoring or giving back; reſtitution. 
The other ground of God's ſole property in any 
thing, is the gift, or rather the return of it made 
dy man to God, South, 

10. Relapſe. 

This is breaking into a conſtitution to ſerve a 
preſent expedient ; the remedy of an empirick, to 
ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain proſpect 
of ſudden vet. Swift, 

11. | Retour, Fr. 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an 
houſe, or ground-plot, is called a return fide. 

Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

Both theſe ſides are not only return, but parts 
of the front, and a ſtately tower in the midſt of the 
_ ; Bacon. 

ETU'RNABLE. adj, Allowed to ed 
back. A law term. 4 8 

It may be decided in that court, here the ver- 

dict is returnall>, Hale. 

He ſha!l have an attachment againſt the ſheriff, 
directed to the coroner, and returnall{ into the 
king's bench. Ali. 

Rarufax RR. n ſ. [from ren.] One who pays 
or remits money. 


RE V 


make moſt profit by it, and thoſe are the return. 


of our money. Locke. 
irremeable. 
But well knew the troth 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
I knew as well ſhould make reaurnkfſe ends. Chap. 
REVE. . . The bailiff of a franchiſe or ma- 
nour. . 
The reve, the miller. and the mincing lady pri- 
oreſs ſpeak in character. Dryden. 
To REVEA'L. v. a. [reveh, Lat. rec, Fr.] 
1. To ſhow ; to diſcover; to lay open; to diſ- 
cloſe a ſecret. | 
Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou 
haſt heard, and revealivg of ſecrets. EFccluſ xli. 23. 
Light was the wound, the prince's care un- 
known, 
She might not, would not yet reveal her own. 
aller. 
The anſwer to one who aſked what time was, 
ft non rogas intellizo; that is, the more I think of 
time, the leſs I underſtand it; might perſuade 
one, that time, which rev:als all other things, is 
itſelf not to be diſcovered. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th” abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no further than thyſelf r:v:aſd. Dryd. 
2, To impart from heaven. 
The ſuffcrings of this life are not to be compared 
with the glory which ſhall be r:v-a4d4 in us. Kom. 
ReveAa'Lier. 2. ſ. | from revel. ] 
1. Diſcoverer ; one that ſhows or makes known. 
The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unſeen, as a ſtable aſſent unto things inevi- 
dent, upon authority of the divine revealer. Brown, 
The lives of the r-vea/ers may be juſtly ſet over 
againſt the revelation, to find whether they agree. 
Aiterbury. 


— 
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2. One that diſcovers to view. 

He brought a taper; the revealer light 
Expos'd both crime and criminal to ſight. Dryden. 

ToRE/VEL. 2. n. [ Skinner derives it from re- 
veiller, Fr. to awake; Mr. Lye from raveelen, 
Dutch, to rove looſely about, which is much 
countenanced by the old phraſe, revel-rout.] To 
feaſt with looſe and clamorous merriment. 

My honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father's houſe, 
And revel it as bravely as the beſt. Shakeſp. 

We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 
Tybalt being flain ſo late, 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 


Being our Kinſman, if we revel much. Shak:/p. 
Antony, that revels long o'nights, 
Ts up. Shak-ſp. Julius Caſar. 


We ſtill have revelling to-night ; 
I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe. 
He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 
That revell d here in Sherewood, 
Though he ne'er ſhot in his bow. 


Shaksſp. 


Ben Jon ſan. 


Were the doctrine new, 
That the earth mov'd, this day would make it 
true; 


For every part to dance and revel goes, 
They tread the air, and fall not where they _ 
. mane. 
Whene'r I reve? in the women's bow'rs ; 
For firſt I ſought her but at loofer hours : 
The apples ſhe had gather'd ſmelt moft ſweet. 
Priar. 
Rt'vxt. . ſ. [from the verb.] A feaſt with 
looſe and noiſy jollity. 
Let them pinch th' unclean knight, 
And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy rev-/, 
in their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread? Shak. 
TD do no leſs but, under your fair con- 
et, 
Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of reve/; with them. Shak-ſpeare, 
To Re'veEL. v. a. [revelb, Lat.] To retract; 
to draw back. 


ply the humours from their lungs. Har vey. 


diate reve, yet the difference is minute. 
RETu'rxNLESS, adj, Admitting no return; 


adult. rer. 


| 
Thoſe, who raiſcarry, eſcape by their flood, 


KEV 
VeneſeRion in the left arm does more immer- | 


Friends 
Re'veL-kovT. — 
1. A mob; an unlawful affembly of a rabble. 
4; 


2 Tumultuous feſtivity. 

For this his minicry, the reve/-19ut is done. Rowe: 

RevELta'TrIon. n. , | from revelation, Fr.] 

1. Diſcovery ; communication; communication 
of ſacred and myſterious truths by ateacher from 
heaven. . 

When the divine reve/:tions were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch fcrupulous reverers 
of them, that they numbered even the letters of 
the Old Teſtament. Decay of Piety. 

As the goſpel appears in reſpeR of the law to 
be a clearer reve/1::1 of the myſtical part, ſo it is 
a far more benign diſpenſation of the practical 
part. Spratt, 

2. | Revelations. ] The apocalypſe ; the prophe+ 
cy of St. John, revealing future things. 

Re"vELLER. . . [from revel.} One who feaſts 
with noiſy jollity. 

Fairies black, grey, green and white, | 
You moonſhine r:v-//r5 attend your office. Shak. 

Unwelcome ever, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye. Pope. 

Re'veLny. =. . [from revel.] Looſe jollity ;- 
feſtive mirth. 

Forget this new-fall'n dignity, 


And fall into our ruſtick » evely. Sbal e pcare. 
There let Hy men oft appear d 
In ſattron robe with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feſt, and r-v {ry 
With maſk and antick pageantry. Afiltoris 
To REVENGE. . a. Td, revancher, Fr. ] 


1. To return an injury. 
Nos unappeas'd, he paſs'd the Stvgian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his tate. Pepe. 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 
If our hard fortune no comma paſſion draws, 
The gods are juſt, and will :evenge our cauſe. Dr. 
3- To wreak one's wrongs on him that inflicted 
them. With the reciprecal pronoun, or in a paſ-- 
ſive ſenſe. 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, : 
Revenge your {-lv+s alone on Caſſius. Shak. Jul. Cæſ. 
It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 
To be rev on him that loveth thee. Sha. R. III. 
Northumberland flew thy father; 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you vow'd revenge: 
If I be not, baav'ns b2 r-werz'd on me? Shakeſp. 
Edom hath r-venged himf upon Judah. Ezct. 
O Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my proſe- 


cutors. Jereni 
Who ſhall come to ſtand againſt thee, to be 7e 
venged for the unrighteous men? Wiſdom, xii 12. 


Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet content to be rv gd on you, 
Th agents of your pafſion will purſue. Drydem 

RVE OE. . ſ. | revenchs, revanche, Fr.] 

1. Return of an injury. 

May we, with the witneſs of a good conſcience, 
purſue him with further --venge. Sh, M. M. of . 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; 
from the beginning of »cv-nges; uporr the enemy. 
Deut. xxxii. 42. 

Deformed perſons are commonly even with na- 
ture; for as nature has done ill by them, ſo they 
do by nature; being void of natural ateetion, they 
have their revenge of nature. P acone 

What will not ambition and revenge deſcend to? 

av.1 4 
The ſatyr in a rage 
[Forget his busꝰneſs is to laugh and bite, 
And will of death and dire rev-nges wiite. Dryden. 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an im- 
punity to any perfors that took rev-»ge upon an 
Ligne. 

2. The paſſion of vengeance ; deſire of hurting: 
one from whom hurt has been received. 

R-wenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes” 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
z. Revenge is an act of paſſion ; vergeance of" 


Juſtice. Injuries are revenged,” crumnerare —_— 
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REV 


This ꝗiſtiaction is perhaps not always preferved. | 


Rive xGEFPL. od. | from rev nge. Vindictive ; 
full of revenge ; full ot vengeance. 
May my hands 
Never brandifh more revenge (tee! 
Over the ghttereng helmet of my foe. Shak. R. II. 

Ir thv r-v-ngefol heart c not forgive, 

Lo! here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword, 
Which hide in this true breaſt. Shak. Rich. III. 

Into my hurders now Jarbas falls, 

And my r:v.nz/4/ brother ſcales the walls. Deu. 

Repeating England, this rew.nzeful day, 

To Philip's manes did an off ring bring. Dryd-n. 

Reve/NGEFULLY. ada. | from roverg:f:il] Vin- 
dictively. 

He imii'd revengefully, and leap'd 
Upon the floor; thence gazing at the ſkies, 

His eve-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance ; 
Gods I accuſe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Reve'xceR. a. /. [from verge. ] 

1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his 
own or another's injuries. : 

May be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The rath reveng?'s heat; words, well diſpos'd, 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe enflamed rage. Spen/. 

I do not know, 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 
Having a ſon and friends. Sb. Ant. and Cleopat. 

So ſhall the great reverger ruinate 

Him and his iſſue, by a dreadful fate. Sandy's Para. 
Morocco's monarch 

Had come in perſon, to have ſeen and known 

The injur'd world's reverger and his own. Muller. 

2. One who puniſhes crimes. 

What goverament can be imagined, without 
judicial proceedings? and what methods of judi- 
cature, without a religious oath, which ſuppoſes 
an omniſcient heing, as conſcious to its falichood 
or truth, and a »evenger of perjury. Bently. 

REI“ EuEN T. . ſ. [from vevenge.] Ven- 
geance ; r turn of an injury. 

It may dwell 
In her ſon's flcſh to mind revergementy 
And be for all chatte dames an endleſs monument. 
: Spenſer. 

By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is 
unclerſtood tor ſuch a one as travelleth in fear of 
revergement, : Raleigh. 

REVE“NOINOLx. adv. [from revenging.] With 
vengeance; vindictively. 

I've bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Rewenging y enfeebles me. Shak ſpeare's Cymbeline, 

Rreve'xue. 3. ſ. [revent, Fr.] Its accent is un- 
certain.] Income; annual profits received from 
lands or other funds. 

They privily ſend over unto them the re 
wherewith they are there maintained. Spenſer, 

She bears a duke's revories on her back, 

And in her heart ſcorns our poverty. Sha. II. VI. 
Only I retain 

ne name and all ft" addition to a king; i 

Ine ſway, re, beloved ſons, be yours. Shak. 
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Many oflices are of fo ſmall revenue, as not to 


furniſh a man with what is ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of Ius ife. Temple. 
It the woman could have been contented with 


golden eggs, ſhe might have Kept that 1-v-nue on 


Till. | 
His vaſſiuls enſy, and the owner bleſt, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the refit: 
Nox ſo a nation's . are paid; 

Ihe ſeryant's faults arc on the maſter laid. Swift, 


L'Eftrange. 


When men yrew great from their revenue ſpent, 


And flv from bailiffs into parliament, Gang. 
To REvERB. g. & [reverbero, Lat.] To reſound; 
to reverberate. Not in uſe. | 
Reſerve thy Rate, with better judgment check 
This hid-ons raſhneſs : 
The youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt ; 
Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe loud und 
Revert: no hallowneſs. 
RENTE ENAN T. 20), [revrberans, Lat.] Re- 
The reading in the fol- 
Jow ing paſſage ſhould be, I think, revirterant, 
Hollow your name to the 1cvirberaty hills, 


Shak ſprare's Ai, g Lear. 


reverberate.] The act of beating or driving back. 


fice ; but to the reverberation of audibles, are re- 


kiln. 


it is a ſign the reverence of government is loſt, Bac. 


R E V 


And make the babbling goſſip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia 
To REVERBERATE. v. a. [everbere, Lat. re- 
verberer, Fr.] , 
1. To heat back. 
Nor doth he know them-for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th' applauſe 
Where they're extended; which, like an arch, 
revero"rates . 
The found again. Shak ſpeare. 
As the tight of the eye is like a glaſs, ſo is the 
ear a {inuou; cave, with a hard bone, to ſtop and 
reve b2rate the ſound. _ Bacon. 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, 
are at the expence of walls to receive and reverbe- 
rat? the fojar rays of the ſun, ſo we, by the help 
of a god foil, equal the production of warmer 
countries. Sæu ift. 
2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the 
flame is reverberated upon the matter to be melt- 
ed or cleaned, ? 
Crocus martis, that is ſteel corroded with vine- 
gar or fulphur, and after r-ververated with fire, 
tie loadſtone will not attract ZLrown's Valg. Err. 
To RxvxlauERRAT E. v. u. 
1. To be driven back; to bound back. 
The rays 07 royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtrong- 
ly upon VJicrio, that they diſpelled all clouds. 
Hcoawel, 
2. To reſound. 
Start 
An ch with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall revererate all as well as thine. SH. 
REVERBERATION. . /. [1everberation, Fr. from 


To the reflection of viſibles, ſmall glaſſes ſuf- 


quired greater ſpaces: Bacon. 

The firſt repetitions follow very thick; for two 
parallel walls beat the ſound back on each other, 
like the ſeveral ve erat of the ſame image 
from two oppoſite looking-glaſſes. Addi ſen. 

REVE'RBERATORY. adj, | reverberatoire, Fr.] 

Returning ; beating back. 
Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, 
but they are hard to burn, except in a reverberatory 
Moxa. 
ToREve'RE. v. a. [rmverer, Fr. revercor, Lat.] 
To reverence; to honour ; to venerate ; to regard 
with awe. 

An emperor often ſtamp'd on his coins the face 
or ornaments of his collegue, and we may ſup- 
poſe Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of 
doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he ra- 
ther revered as his father, than treated as his part- 
ner in the empire. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

Jove thall again r-vcr2 your pow'r, : 
And rife a ſwan, or fall a ſhow'r. Prior. 

Taught em how clemency made pow'r rever'd, 
And that the prince belov'd was truly fear'd. rig. 

Rt/vERENCE. . f. [v:verence, Fr. reverentiay 
Lat.] 
1. Veneration; reſpect; awful regard. 

When quarrels and factions are carried openly, 


Higher of the genial bed, 
And with myſterious rev-rence I deem. Milton. 
In yoar prayers, uſe reverent poſtures and the 
loweſt geſtures of huwvilitv, remembring that we 
ſpeak to God, in Hur reve ence to whom we cannot 


exceed. Taylor. 
A poet cannot have too great a reverence for 
readers. Dryden. 


The fear, acceptable to God, 1s a filial fear; an 
awful 1-verence of the divine nature, proceeding 
from a juſt eſt:em of his perfections, which pro- 
duces in us an anclination to his fervice, and an un- 
Willingneſs to offend him. Rogers. 

2. Act of obeiſance; bow; courteſy. 

Now lies he there 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence. Shak-ſpeare. 
He led her eas'ly forth, 
Where Godfrey ſat among his lords and peers, 
She rev'rence did, then bluſh'd as one diſmav'd. 


Sh. kſpeare's Twelfth Niobt, | Or boys paid reverence when a man appear'd, 


Fai fax. 


REV 
Had not men the hoary heads rever'd, 
Both muſt have dy'd. Deda Juvenal. 
Up ſtarts the bedlam, 
And reverence made, accoſted thus the queen. Ds, 
The monarch 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 
So call'd, the came; the ſenate roſe and paid 
Becoming rev rence to the royal maid. Dryden. 
3. Title of the clergy. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your »-y2rxce ſhall incite us to. Sh. 
4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father! let this Kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy rev-rexce made. Shak. King Lear, 

To Rti/verexCE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To 
regard with reverence; to regard with awful 
reipect. 

The that I r-vrexce, thoſe I fear, the wiſe; 
At fools 1 laugh, not fear them. Shak. Cymbet te. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful 

rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs, worthily ſince they 
God's image did not r-verence in themſelves. Milton. 
He flew Action, but deſpoil'd lum not; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 
Arm'd as he was, he fent him whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. Dryer, 

As his goodneſs will forbid us to dread him as 
ſlaves, ſo his majeſty will command us to reverence 
him as ſons. Roger 5, 

He preſents every one ſo often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he cn eſteem, r- 

rence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for whem he im- 
plores ſo many mercies from God. Law, 

R+/vERENCER, n. . | from reverence. ] On: who 
regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite ſunk in their affairs, had 
little commerce with the reſt of Greece, and 
were become great reverencers of crowned _ 

Swi A 

RE'VveREND. adh. groom Fr. rever nus, Lat.] 

1. Venerable; deſerving reverence ; enforcing 
reſpe& by his appearance. 

Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let 
him lack a revocnd eftimation. Shak-ſpeare. 

Reverend and gracious ſenators. Shakeſp. 

Onias, who had been high prieſt, »everend in 
converſation, and gentle in condition, prayed for 
the ſews. 2 Mac, xv. 12. 

A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 

An awful, »everend and religious man, 
His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 
And charity itſelf was in his face. 

A reverind fire among them came, 
Who preach'd converſion and repentance. Milton. 
Rev'rend old man! lo here confeſt he ſtands. 

t Pope, 

2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We 
ſtile a clergyman r.veend ; a biſhop, right reverend; 
an archbiſhop, moſt reverena, ; 

RE'VERENT. adj. [reverens, Lat.] Humble; 
exprethve ſubmiſſion ; teſtifying veneration. 

They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent. Milt n': Paradiſe Lrff. 

Meet them the ſenior, far renown'd for ſenſe, 
With rev/r2 awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 

Revere'xTIAL. adj. [reverenticlls, Fr. from re- 
verent ] Expreſſing reverence; proceeding from 
awe and veneration. 

That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forſwear. Done. 

The leaſt degree of contempt weakens religion; 
it properly conſiſting in a reverential eſteem of 
things ſacred. Seuth, 

The reaſon of the inſtitution being forgot, the 
after-ages perverted it, ſuppoſing only a r-verenticel 
gratitude paid to the earth as the common parent. 

a Weaodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

All look up, with r-verential awe, 

At crimes that ſcape, or triumph der the law. 
. Pope. 
Reve- 


Dryden. 


+. 


REV. 


Revent/xTiAltty. adv. [from reverential.] 
With how of reverence. . 

The Jews, ee declining the ſituation of 
their temple, place their beds from North to 


South. Bruun. 
RuvErtxTLyY, adv. [from reverent.] Reſpect- 


fully; with awe ; with reverence. 


Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shak/. 
His diſciples here, 
By their great maſter ſeat to preach him every 
where, 
Moſt revercntly receiv'd, Drayten. 

To neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſhips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd ; 

So r:verently men quit th' open air, 

When thunder ſpeaks th' angry gods abroad. Dry. 

Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down : 
Only reſerve the facred one: 

Low, reverently low, 
Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bow : 
To look to heav'n be blind to all below. Pricey. 

Revere, v. . from rev.] One who vene- 
rates; one who reveres. 

Wen the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers 
of them, that it was the buſineſs of the Maſo- 
rites, to number rot only the ſections and lines, 
but even the words and letters of the Old Tefta- 
ment. Government of the Tinguc. 

Rkvri'asAL. . /, [from rwvſe.] Change of 
ſentence. 

The king, in the reve-rſa/ of the attainders of 
his partakers, had his will. S#acor's Henry VII. 

To REVERSE. v. a. [reverſus, Latin. ] 

1. To turn upſde down. 

A pyramid rever/ed may ſtand upon his point, if 
balanced by admirable ſkill. Templ.'s Alſcellanies. 

2. To overturn; to ſubvert. 

Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate. Pope. 

3. To turn back. 

Michael's ſword ſtay'd not; 
But with ſwift wheel reezſe, deep entring ſhar'd 
Satan's right ſide. Milton. 

4. To contradict ; to repeal. 

Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, 
that ſometime an erroneous ſentence definitive 
ſhould prevail, till the fame authority, perceiving 
ſuch overſight, might afterwards correct or roverſe 
it, than that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to grow, 
and not come ſpeedily unto ſome end. 

Horker's Preface. 

A decree was made, that they had forfeited their 
liberties; and albeit they made great moans, yet 
could they not procure this ſentence to be reverſed. 

Hayward. 

Death, his doom which I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, 
To better life ſhall yield him. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Though grace may have r-verſed the condemn- 
ing ſentence, and ſealed the ſinner's pardon before 
God, yet it may have left no tranſcript of that 
pardon in the finner's breaſt. South. 

Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, who, taking uſeful hints 
from facts, carry them in their minds to be judged 
of, by what they ſhall find in hiſtory to confirm 
or *cve /- theſe imperfect obſervations. Locke. 

5. To turn to the contrary, 

1hefſe plain characters we rarely find, 

Though Song the bent, yet quick the turns of 
mind; 

Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 

Or attectations quite reverſe the ſoul. 

6. To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuſtom governs men; it 
mKkes that reputable in one age, which was a 
v:ce in another, and rev 5 even the diſtinctions 
of good and evil. Rogers. 

7. To recall; to renew. Obſolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, 

And to his freſh remembrance did rar {; 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Spenſer, 

ToReve'rst. v. u. [ revertere, rev. ſus, Latin.) 
To return. Spenſer. 

Rrvr'rst, u. 2 the verb. | 

1. Change; viciſſitude. ä ö 


Pope. 


; 


and numberleſs extrayagancies paſs through both. 


REV 


The ſtrange reverſe of fate you ſee; 

I pity'd you, now you may pity me. D»ydn's Av. 

By a ſtrange rever/e of things, JED law, 
which for many ages was neglected, does now ob- 
tain, and the Theodoſian code is in a manner an- 
tiquated. Baker. 
2. A contrary; an oppoſite. This is a ſeuſe 
rather colloquial than analogous. 

Count Tariff appeared the reverſe of Goodman 
Fact. - Addiſen. 
The performances, to which God has annexed} 
the promiſes of eternity, are juſt the reverſe of 
alt the purſuits of ſenſe. Regers. 


| 


the head is not imprefled. 

As the Romans ſet down the image and inſerip- 

tion of the conſul, afterward of the emperor on 

the one ſide, fo they changed the — 2 always 

upon new events, Camden. 
Onr guard upon the royal fide ; 

On the r-everſ- our beauty's pride. Mullis. 

Several reverſes are owned to be the repreſenta- 
tions of antique figures. Addiſon on Ancront Med alt. 

Rev#'/r518 18. adj. [r:vafible, Fr. from reverſe. | 
Capable of being reverſed. 

Reve'zs10N. u. .. [reverſion, Fr. from verse. 

1. The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the 
death of the preſent potſetlor. 

As were our England in reverfton his, 

And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Shakf. 

A life in reverſion is not balf ſo valuable, as that | 
which may at preſent be entered on. Hammond, 

2. Succeſſion to ; right of ſucceſſion to. 

He was very old, and had out-lived moſt of his 
friends ; many perſons of quality being dead, who 
had, for recompence of ſervices, procured the re- 
verſion of his office. Clarendon.\ 

Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſe!f 
a future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf 
a futurity ? whoſe life depends upon his breath, 
and is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot 
ſecure to itſelf the r-v1/for of the very next mi- 
nute. South's Sermons. 

So many eandidates there ſtand for wit, 

A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 

In vain they crowd each other at the door; 

For e'en rever ii are all begg d before. Dryden. 

Fame's a reverſion in which men take place, 

O late reverſion at their own deceaſe. Toung. 

Reve'r510NARY. adj. { from rever;ian.] To be 
enjoyed in ſucceſſion. 

There are multitudes of rev-rfomary patents and 
rever/imary promiſes of preferments. Arbuthmr. 

To REVERT. v. a. [ reverts, Lat.] 

1. To change ; to turn to the contrary. | 

Wretched her ſubjects, gloomy fits the queen, | 
Till happy chance vert the cruel ſcene ; 

And apiſh folly, with her wild refort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Prior. 

2. To reverberate. 

The ftream boils | 

Around the ſtone, or from the hollow'd bank, 

Rev©1ted plays in undulating flow. _ Thomſon. 

To RENE NT. v. 3. [revetir, old Fr.] To re- 
turn; to fall back. 

My arrows, 
Too ſlightly timbred for ſo loud a a wind, 
Would have r-verted to my bow again. Shakefpeare. 

If his tenant and patentee ſhall diſpoſe of his 
gift without his kingly aiſent, the lands ſhall - 
vert to the King. Baca. 

Rzve'z Tr. . [from the verb] Return; re- 
currence. A muſical term. 

Hath not muſick her figures the ſante with 
rhetorick ? what is a revert but her antiſtrophe ? 
Peacham on Mu ficl, 
Rzev#'/xTiBLE. ad. | from revert. | Returnable. 
Revexv”. v. ſ. [rifveric, Tr.] Lovie muſing; 
irregular thought. 

Revery is when idea float in our mind, without 
any reflection or regard of the underſtanding. I. 


ſee but little difference between that of the wiſe. 
man and that of the fool; there are infinite roverres 


3. | K-v015, Fr.] The fide of the coin on which | office, 


If the minds of men were laid open, we ſhould | p 


REV 
I am really fo far gone, as to take pleaſure in 


reverics of this kind, 
ToReve'sT. v. 4. | revflin, revitir, Fr. tie, 
Latin. ] 
1. Lo clothe again. 
Her, nathlefs, 
Th” enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus rev, and deckt with due tibiliments, 


Spenſer, 
When thou of Ie reneweſt the feeds, 
The witkered fields reve/? their chearful weeds. 
| Hutton. 
2, To reinveſt ; to veſt again in a potſeſioa or 


REve'STIARY. . f. [revefraire, Fr. from re 
gde, Lat.] Place where dreſſes are repoſited. 

The effeftual power of words the Pythago- 
reans extulled; the impious Jews aſcribed all 
miracles to a name, which was ingraved in the 
reveſ/tary of the temple. Camden's Remains. 

RevrcTIoNn. =. /. CL, Lat.] Return to 
lite. 

It the Rabines prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall con- 
clude the days of phenix, not in its own, but in 
the laſt and general flames, without all hope of 
Vo D119 Brown, 

To RevicTuAL. v. a. Lr and vitzalk] To 
ſtock with victuals again. 

It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, 
and ſpent much time there, taking care to vie- 
tual mytelf, and none of the reſt. Rakigh's e. 

To REVIEW. v. a. Ce and view. ] 

t. To look back. 

So ſwift he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 

2. To ſee again. 

I ſhall revierv Sicilia 3 for whoſe fight 
I have a woman's longing. Sp. Winter's Tale. 

3. To conſider over again; to re-examine. 

Segrais ſays, that the Zneis is an imperfe& 
work, and that death prevented the divine poet 
from reviewing it; and, for that reaſon, he had 
condemned it to the fire. Dr ya. 

4. To retrace. | 

Shall I the long laborious ſcene evi-w, 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? Po. 
To ſurvey; to overlook; to examme. 

e ». ſ. [revewe, Fr. from the verb.] 
Survey; re- examination. 

He with great indifference conſidered his e- 
views and ſubſequent editions. Fell. 

We make a general review of the whole work, 
and a general review of nature; that, by compar- 
ing them, their full correſpondency may appear. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a ſand views 
and reviews z the more narr»wly we look into 
them, the more occaſion we ſhall have to admire. 

Atterbury's Sermons, 
To REVILE. v. a. fre and vite.] To reproach ; 
to vilify ; to treat with contumely. 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, 
That lift at will them to rewile or ſnib. Spenſer, 
; I read in's looks tg 
Matter againſt me; and his eye revi”d 
Me as his abje& object. Shatrſpears's Henry VIII. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be 
afraid of their regie. : If--iab, li.7- 

She {till beareth him an invincible hatred, re. 
vil:th him to his face, and raileth at him in all 
companies. Swift, 

Revr'r.r. n. ſ. [from the verh.] Reproach z 
contumely ; exprobratidn. Not uſed, but ele- 

Ant. 
I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf, to whom 

Tue gracious Judge, without revi/-, reply'd. Au.. 

RT VILER. ». . (from v<vi/-.] One who re- 
viles ; one who treats another with contumelious 
cerms. 

The bittereſt revi/ers are often half-witted peo - 
le. ; Government of the Tongue, 
Revitinc LY, adv. [from vie. ] In an oppro- 
brious manner; with contumely. 


| The love I bear to the civility of *xprefion will 


not ſuffer me to be reviling's abroad. Mis e. 


MEL / ; Agdifon. | 


1 
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REVI“Cs AL. u. ſ. [from reviſe.] Review; re- ex- 
amination. 

The reviſal of theſe letters has been a kind of 
examination of conſcience to me; ſo fairly and 
faithfully have I ſet down in them the undiſguiſed 
ſtate of the mind. Pepe. 

To REVISE. v. a. [reviſus, Lat.] To review ; 
to overlook. | 

Lintot will think your price too much; 

Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and retouch. 

Rev!'se. 1. /. | from the verb.] 

1. Review; re- examination. 

The author is to be excuſed, who never, in re- 
gard to his eyes and other impediments, gives 
himſelf the trouble of corrections and reviſes; Foyle, 

2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 
- corrected. 

His ſending them ſheet by ſheet when printed, 
and ſurveying the 7ei/cs, Fell. 

RRvI“s ER. n. ſ. [reviſcur, Fr. from reviſe.] Ex- 
aminer; ſuperintendant. | 

Revr/s10Nn. #. f. [rcviſion, Fr. -from reviſe.] 
Review. | 

To Rev1's1T. 2. a. [reviſiter, Fr. reviſo, e viſſta, 
Lat.] To viſit again. 
| Thee T revi/it ſafe, 

And feel thy ſoy'reign vital lamp; but tho 

Re vit ſt not theſe eyes, that rowl in vain, 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Mil. 

Let the pale fire 1cv//it Thebes, and bear 

Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear. Pope, 

Revival. . . [from revive. ] Recall from a 
Nate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity ; recall to 
life. 

To REVIVE. 2. n. [revivre, Fr. revivo, Lat.] 

1. To return to life. 


Pope. 


The Lord heard Elijah, and the ſoul of the child | 


came unto him again, and he revived, I Kings. 
| So he dies; 

But ſoon revives: death over him no power 

Shall long uſurp. Milton. 

2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe from 
languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. 

I revive 
At this laſt Gght, aſſur d that man ſhall live. Mill. 

TaRevi've. v. a. 

1. To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thoſe gardens feign'd 
Of reviv'd Adonis. Milton, 

2. To raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, or obli- 
Vion. ; 

Noiſe of arms, or view of martial guiſe, 
Might not revive defire of knightly exerciſe. Sper, 

3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back to 
the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in 
our minds thoſe ideas, which after imprintin 
have been laid aſide out of fight. Locks. 

The mind has a pour in many caſes to repive 


perceptions, which it has once had. Locke. 
4. To quicken ; to rouſe. 
I ſhould revrwe the ſoldiers hearts; 
Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. Shakeſ. 


What firſt ZEneas in this place beheld, 
Revir'd his courage, and his fear expell'd. Dryd. 
Old Egens only could revive his ſon, 
Who various changes of the world had known. 
Dryden. 
5. To recomfort; to reſtore to hope. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviv- 
ing in our bondage. : Ezra, ix. 8. 
6. To bring again into notice. 
He'll nie me as he does my betters, 
Publith my life, my will, my letters, 
Nei ve the libels born to die, 
Which Pope muſt bear as wel as I. Swift. 
7. | In chymiltry. | Tor-coverfrom a mixed ſtate. 
Rivlyts, nf. [from revive.4 That which in- 
vigorates or ren es. 
Tec REVIVVFICATE. v. a. 
and vii cv, Lat. | To recall to life. 
RVG. nf. | from revivificate.] The 
act of recalling to life, 
As ling as an infant is in the womb of its pa- 
rent, fo long are theſe medicines of revivification in 
PiCp ul ii:go Spectator. 


revivifier, Fr. re 


REV 


Revivi'scexcy, n. .. [reviviſco, reviviſcentia 
Lat.] Renewal of life. 4 8 85 
Scripture makes mention of a reſtitution and re- 
viviſcency of all things at the end of the world. 
PÞurnet. 
Rev'x10N, . /. [reunion, Fr. re and union.] Re- 
turn to a ſtate of juncture, coheſion, or concord. 
She, that ſhould all parts to 1/9: bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne. 
ToReuntTE. v. a. [re and wnite.] 
1, To join again; to make one whole a ſecond 
time; to join what is divided, 
By this match the line of Charles the Great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance 
one. 
ToReuxnYrTs. v.n. To cohere again. 
bilis, Lat.] 
1. That may be recalled. 
How ſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any 
thing that is not revocab/:. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. That may be repealed, | 
Rr“VvocanLENTSS. n. /. [from revocable.)] The 
quality of being revocable. 
To ReE'vocaTr. 2. 4. [revoco, Lat.] To recall; 
to call back. | 
His ſucceſſor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did rewocate 
And re- aſſume his liberalities. Danic?s Civ. War. 
RE'voCAT10N. #. . [revocation, Fr. revocatic, 
Latin. ] 
1. Act of recalling. 
One, that ſaw the people bent for the »evocation 
of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. Hooker, 
2. State of being recalled, 
Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell 
him that he had received advice of his revocation, 
Howe Vocal Foreft. 


= 


3- Repeal ; reverſal. 

A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an ex- 
preſs revocation of the law giver. White. 

If a grievance be inflifted on a perſon, he may 
appeal, it is not neceſſary to pray a revocation of 
ſuch a grievance. Ayliffe. 

To REVO'KE. v. a. | revoquer, Fr. revoco, Lat.] 

1. To repeal ; to reverſe. 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cauſe for which it was made ſtill remain- 
ing, do we not herein revoke our very own deed, 
and upbraid ourſelves with folly, yea all that were 
makers of it with overſight and error. Hooker. 

What reaſon is there, but that thoſe grants and 
privileges ſhould be revoked, or reduced to the 
firſt intention ? . Spenſer, 

Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live ; 

Rewoke his doom, or elſe my ſentence give. Dryden. 

2. To check; to repreis. 

She ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke, 

That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury mad, 


They gan abſtain. Spenſer. 
3. To draw back. | 
Shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden ſhade, Spen. 


Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Dav. 
Revo'xrEmexnT „. /. [from r:vo%e.] Revo- 
cation; repeal ; recall. Little in uſe. 
Let it be nois'd, 
That through our interceſſion, this revokement 


And pardon comes. Shake/. Hen. VIII. 
To REVOLT. v. 2. [revolter, Fr. revoltare, 
Italian. ] 


1. To fall off from one to another. It denotes 
ſomething of pravity or rebellion. 
All will rev-{t from me, and turn to him. Sh. 
Our diſcontented counties do revelt, 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakeſpeare, 
This people hath a revelting and a rebellious 
heart ; they are revo/ted and gone. Jer. v. 53. 
2. To change. Not in uſe. . 
You are already love's firm votary, 
And canaot ſoon revolt and change your mind. 
Shake peare. 


| Reve'LT. n. ſ. [revolte, Fr. from the yerb. | 


RE'vocABLE. adj. [revocable, Fr. rec, rev c- 


REV 


1. Defertion ; change of ſides. 
He was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revol:s. Raleigh, 
If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, 
may not thoſe two parts of the monarchy be too 
powerful for the reſt, in caſe of a revo/e * Addif. 
2. A revolter ; one who changes ſides. Not 
in ule. 
You iugrate revelt;, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. Shak. K. Pola, 
3. Groſs departure from duty. 
Your daughter hath made a groſs rcvo/t ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. Shak, 
Revo'LTED. part. | from revo!t.} Having ſwery- 
ed from duty. 
Thou fingle haſt maintained 
Againſt r--9/ted multicades the cauſe of truth, M:/, 
REVO YER. . f. from revoit, One who 
changes ſides; a deſerter; a renegade. 
Fair honour that thou doſt thy God, in truſting 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, 
A murderer, a revoltcr, and a robber. Milton, 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which he 
had once embraced. Atterbury's Sermons, 
Thoſe, who are negligent or revelter; ſhall pe- 
riſh. Swift. 
ToRevo'Lvr. v. n. [revolvo, Latin.] 
1. To roll in a circle ; to perform a revolution. 
They do not revo/ve about any c mmon _— 
| Cheynre, 
If the earth revo/ve thus, each houſe near the 
equator muſt move a thouſand miles an hour. 
Watts's Impr. of the Miad. 
Each revolving year, 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. Pope. 
2. To fall back. 
On the deſertion of an appeal, the juriſdiction 
does ip/o jure revolve to the judge a quo. Ayl. Par. 
To Revo'LyvE v. a. [revolvo, Lat.] 
1. To roll any thing round. 
Then in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Revolv'd on heav'n's great axis. Milton, 
2. To conſider ; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Sh. 
RevoLu'tion. n. . [ revolution, Fr. revolutus, 
Latin.) 
1. Courſe of any thing which returns to the 
point at which it began to move. 
On their orbs impoſe 
Such reſtleſs revolution, day by day 
Repeated. Milton's Paradiſ Loft. 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of the 
heavens. Watts, 
2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 
At certain revo/utions are they brought, ” 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Mihoe. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the ſhort revolution of a day. 
Dryden. 
The Perſian wept over his army, that within 
the revolution of a ſingle age, not a man would be 
left alive. Wake, 
z. Change in the ſtate of a government or coun- 
try. It is uſed among us A CN, for the change 
produced” by the admiſhon of King William and 
queen Mary. 
Te hate revolution, juſtified by its neceſſity, and 
the good it had produced, will be a laſting anſwer. 
Davenants 
4. Rotation; circular motion. 
5. Motion back ward. 


Fear 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revelation 
On my defenceleſs head. Miltem. 
To Revo'miT. v. a. | revomir, Fr. re and womit. 
To vomit ; to vomit again. 5 
They might caſt it up, and take more vomiting 
and revomiting what they drink. Hakewdl/ on Prov. 
Rxvv'Ls108n. u. .. [re, Fr. revulſus, Lat. 
The act of revelling or drawing humours from a 
remote part of the body. ; 
Derivation differs from revulſion only in the mea- 


ſure of the diſtance, and the force of the _—_— 
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uſed : if we draw it to ſome very remote or con- 
trary part we call it repu{/ion ; if only to ſome 
neighbouring place, and by gentle means, we call 
it derivat ion. Wiſeman of Tunvurs. 

There is a way of rcvu/{/fon to let blood in an ad- 
verſe part. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of frenzies, by 
caſual applications of fire to the lower parts, 
which ſeems reaſonable enough, by the violent re- 
vulſion ĩit may make of humours from the head. 
Temple's Miſcellanies. 
Revv'.s1ve. adj. Having the power of revul- 

Hon. 

His flux of blood breaking forth again with 
greater violence than it had done before, was not 
to be ſtopped by outward applications, nor the re- 
Sue of any kind, Fel. 

To REWARD. v. a. [re and award, to give in 
return. Skim-r.] 

r. To give in return. 

Thou haſt rewarded me good, whereas I have 
recbardid thee evil. I Sam. XXIV. 17. 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pſalms. 

2. To repay ; to recompence for ſomething 


ood. 

, God rewards thoſe that have made uſe of the 
ſingle talent, that le-weſt proportion of grace, 
which he is pleaſed to give; and the method of 

his rewarding is by giving them more grace. 
Hammond. 

To judge th' unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. 
There is no more reaſon to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, than for 
being hungry or ſleepy ; becauſe theſe things do 
not proceed from choice, but from natural neceſ- 
fity. A man mult do ſo, nor can he do otherwiſe. 


Wilks. 
The Supreme Being rewards the juſt, and pu- 
niſhes the unjuſt. Broome on the Odyſſey. 


. Rewa'zn. 1. ſ. [ from the verb.] 
1, Recompenſe given for good performed. 
Rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe 
ſomething willingly done well or ill; without 
which reſpect, though we may ſometimes receive 
good, yet then it is only a benefit and not a reward. 
Hooker, 
To myſelf I owe this due regard, 
Not to make love my gift, but my raw rrd. 
Dryd-n. 
Men have conſented to the immortality of the 
ſoul and the recompenſes of another world, pro- 
mailing to themſelves ſome reward; of virtue after 
this life. Tiluſun. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture of irony, 
for puniſhmeat or recompenſe of evil. : 
RrwA'RDABLE, adj. | from reward. } Worthy 


of reward. 


Men's ations are judged, whether in their own 
nature rewarda/te or puntthable, Horter. 
The action that is but indifferent, and without 
reward, if done only upon our own choice, is an 
act of religion, and rew.-+dzb/c by God, if done in 
obedience to our ſuperiors. Taylor. 
REewARvER. #. . [from reward.] One that 
rewards; one that recompenſes. 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. £ bakeſpeare. 
As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perſections, ſo is he the only fit reward:r 
of them. Addiſon, 
III judge, gs well as r-worders, have popular af- 
ſcblies been, of thoſe who beſt deſerved from 
— Swift. 
A oREwORD. v. a. re and word. 2peat i 
dhe tame words, e 
Bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will reward ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Shakeip. Hamit. 
RHARARBARATE. ac}. [from rbabarbara, Lat.) 
I-»pregnated or tinctured with rhubarb. 
The ſalt huraours muſt be evacuated by the ſe- 
de, rhabarbarate and ſweet manna purgers, with 


acids added, or the purging waters. F _ 


 Rnwnvomancy. 1. . [233 and jurelldiee,] 
vination by a wand. 

Of peculiar rh, l is that which is uſed in 
mera diſcoveries, with a forked hazel, com- 
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monly called Moſes's rod, which, freely held 
forth, will tir and play if any mine be under it. 
rown's Vulrar Errours. 

Rnayso0D13T. . /. [from rhapſody. | One who 
writes without regular dependance of one part 
upon another. 

Aſk our rhapſedift, if you have nothing but the 
excellence and lovelineſs of virtue to preach, aud 
no future rewards or puniſhments, how many vi- 
cious wretches will you ever reclaim ? Watts. 

RH AY/PSODY. . /. bah; inks, to ſew, and 
wen, a ſong. ] Any number of parts joined together, 
without neceſſary dependence or natural connec- 
tion. 

Such a deed, as ſweet religion makes 

A rhapſody of words. Shak ſp. Hamlet. 

This contuſion and rbapſody of difficulties was 
not to be ſuppoſed in each ſingle ſinner. Hammond. 

He that makes no reflexions on what he reads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales fit for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

The words flide over the ears, and vaniſh like a 
rhapſody of evening tales. Watts on the Mind. 

RHEIN BERRY, a. /. | ſpina cervina, Lat.] Buck- 
thorn, a plant. 

RHE'TORICK. . , [Su ; rhetorique, Fr.] 

1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with pro- 
priety, but with art and elegance. 

We could not allow him an orator, who had 
the beſt thoughts, and who knew all the rules of 
rhetorique, if he had not acquired the art of uſing 
them. Dryde's Dufreſnoy. 

Of the paſſions, and how they are moved, Arif- 
totle, in his ſecond book of 7h rict, hath admirably 
diſcourſed in a little r 2 

Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, rbe/o- 
rick inſtructs to ſpeak elegantly. = : Baker. 

2. The power of perſuaſion ; oratory. 

The heart's ſtill yherorick, diſclos'd with eyes. 

Shakeſpeare. 

His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, 
Whence of pure u ,t whole ſtreams outflow. 
Fairfax. 

Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick, 

That hath ſo well been taught her dazling — 

ton, 

RntTo'atcart. adj. [rhetoricus, Lat. from he- 
torick.] Pertaining to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figu- 
rative. 

The apprehenſion is ſo deeply riveted into my 
mind, that rhetorical fiouriſhes cannot at all — 
it. fore. 

Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a blackmore, 
and Pompey had on a dark garment at Pharfalia, 
theſe were preſages of their overthrow, which not- 
withſtanding are ſcarce »rb-torical ſequels; con- 
cluding metaphors from realities, and from concep- 
tions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The ſubject may be moral, logical, or rbrtorical, 
which does not come under our tenſes. Watts. 

RutTOkICALLY. adv. [from rhtorical.] Like 
an orator ; figuratively ; with intent to move the 
paſſions. 

ToRurTOo/rICAT E. v. u. | rbetoricor, low Lat. from 


'Twill be much more ſeaſonable to reform than 
apologize or rhetoricate ; not to ſuffer themſelves 
to periſh in the midſt of ſuch ſolicitations to be 
ſaved. Decay of Picty. 

Rug ToRY'CiAN. z. /. [rbtoricien, French; rb.tor, 
Latin. 

1. One who teaches the ſcience of rhetorick. 

The ancient ſophiſts and rb-t2oricrans, which ever 
had young auditors, lived till they were an huu- 
dred years old. Bacon. 

'Tis the buſineſs of t iciant to treat the cha- 
racers of the paſſions. Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

A man may be a very good rhtcrician, and yet 
at the ſame time a mean orator. Baker. 

2. An orator. Leſs proper. 

He play'd at Lions a declaiming prize, 

At which the vanquiſh'd rberrrician dies. Dryden. 

RuxtTor1C1ANX. adj. Suiting a matter of rhe- 
torick. 

Boldly preſum'd with Heri pride, 
To hold of any queſtion either fide. Fact. 


RHEUM. z. ſ. [{5pa; rhoume, Fr.] A thin 


— To play the orator ; to attack the paſſions. 


RHY 


watery matter o0zing through the glands, chiefty 
about the mouth. Queen, Y. 
Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without ſuch a em; 

And he long traded in it, makes it ſeem 

Like rivers of remorſe. Shakeſpeare. 

You did void your eum upon my beard. St. 

Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. P+:. 

Rinu'MATICK. adj. (F/ ; from ebe. 
Proceeding from rheum, or a peccant watery hu- 
mour. 

The moon, the governefs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 

That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound, Shukeſpeare, 

The blood taken away look'd very ſizy or 
rheumat ick, Ther. 

RurUuuAT Hs M. . ſ. dn] rheumatiſm, 
Fr. rbeumati mu, ia 1 diſtemper, tup- 
poſed to proceed from acrid humours. 

Rheumati/m is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the 
membrana communis muſculorum, which it 
makes rizid and unfit for motion; and it ſeems 
to be occaſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the 
mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered 
ſtiff and gritty in the gout. Quincy. 

The throtling quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, 

And rheumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints. Dryd. 

Reva. adj. ¶ from rheum.] Full of ſharp moiſ- 
ture. 

Is Brutus fick ? 

And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rhbeumy and unpurged air, 

To add unto his ſickneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

"= South he loos'd, who night and horror 
rings, 

And fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy wings : 

From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours ; 

His head and rheumy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. Dryd. 

Ra1xo'cgRos. n, i and xizy ; rhinocerot, Fr.] 
A vaſt beaſt in the Indies, armed with a horn 
on his noſel. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſlian bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceras, or Hyrcanian tyger ; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shak-jp. Macbeth. 

If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a 
landſcape of the country natural to the beat; as 
to the rbinocero an Eaſt Indian landſcape, the cro- 
codile an Egyptian. Fracham. 

RHOMB. », /. [ -hombe, Fr. bambus, Lat psf ©] 
In geometry, a parallelogram or quadrangular 
figure, having its four ſides equal, and conſiſting 
of parallel lines, with two oppoſite angles acute, 
and two obtuſe: it is formed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their baſe. Trevoux. 

Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift 

Nocturnal and diurnal rhowb ſuppos'd 

Inviſible ele above all ſtars, the wheel 

Of day and night. Milton, 

See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
In rleinbs and wedges, and half moons and wings. M7, 

Ruo'M31CKk. adj. { from rhamb. | Shaped like a 
rhomb.* 

Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured ; 
the aſteria in form of a ftar, and they are of a 
rhambick figure. Grew. 

RHO'MBOID. ». , L, rhombaide, Fr.] 
A figure approaching to a rhomb, - i 

Many other ſurts of ſtones are regularly ſigured: 


and they are of a rhombick figure; talk of fuch 


as ave rh Grezv. 

Raomnorpal. adj. from rhowtoid.] Approach- 
ing in ſhape to a rhontb. 

Another ,t felenites of a compreſſed 
form, had many others infixed round the middle 
of it. N Woodavord. 

Rnv'sann. . ſ. ſrhabarbara, Lat.] A medi- 
cinal root flightly purgative, reterred by botaniſts 
to the dock. | 

What r+u5.r5, fenna, or what purgative drug 

Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence? S & 7. 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with 
an infuſion of rb4bard in ſmall ale. WI if mas. 

RUY ME. ». /. . de: rhythn, Fr.) | 

py 3M: i. * 


RIB 


1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
The youth with ſongs and rhimes : 
Some dance, ſome hale the rope. Denham. 
2. The conſonance of verſes ; the correſpond- 
ence of the Liſt ſound of one verſe to the laſt 
ſourd or ſyllable of another. 
For u the rudder is of verſes, 
With which like ſhips they ſteer their courſes. 
| Hudibrass 
Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs and r-ymes 

Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times ; 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 

Aganilt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. Dryden. 

It Cupid throws a ſingle dart, 
We make him wound the lover's heart; 
Rut if he takes his bow and quiver, 
*Tis ſure he mult transfix the liver; 
For ine with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And found has right to govern ſenſe. 
3. Poetry; a pozm. 
All his manly power it did diſperſe, 

As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes, 
That oftentimes he quak'd. Fairy Queen. 
Who would not ſing for Lycidas ?* he knew 
Himſelf to ſing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton, 

Now ſportive youth, 

Carol inco dite rAython with ſuiting notes, 

And quaver inharmonious. Philips. 
& A word of found to anſwer to another word. 
hat wife means to gain it haſt thou choſe ? 

Knorw, fame and fortune both are made of proſe. 

I: thy ambition ſweating for a *, 


Prior. 


I hou unambitious fool, at this late time? Young. 
Ru ux or reh. Number or ſenſe. 
I was promis'd on a time, 
To have re fon for my ry me; 
But from that time unto this ſeaſon, 
I had neither rhyme nor reaſon, Spenſer. 

The gviltinefs of my mind drove the groſsneſs 
of the toppery into a received belief, in deſpight 
of the teeth of all b, and regſon, that they were 
fairies. Shakeſpeare. 

To RivME. v. u. 

1. To agree in ſound. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagotted his notions as they fel!, 

And, if they rid and rattled, all was well. D-y. 

2. To make verſes. 

Theſe fellows of infinite, that can rh: them- 
ſelyes into ladies fayours, they do always reaſon 
then felves out again. Shake/. Henry V. 

Inere marchi'd the bard and blockhead, fide by 

ſide, 
bora for hire, aud patroniz'd for pride. Pops. 

Ruv{zR, n. . | from rhyme. | One who 

Riy'/Ms TER. makes rhymes ; a verſifier; a 
poet in contempt. _ 

Scall'd » bymzers will ballad us out of tune. Shak. 

It was made penal to the Englith, to permit the 
Irich to graze upon their lands, to entertain any 
of their minſtrels, bimers, or news-tellerc. 

Davies cn Ireland. 

Rhyzer come on, and do the worſt you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better mau. D. yd.n. 

Ailton“ rhime is conſtrained at an age, u hen 
the pation of love makes every man. a Hines, 
though not 4 poet. Dr yd: 1. 

I ſpe:k of thoſe who are only rhimffers, Dennis. 

Ruy'TkMICAal, adj. f, rythniique, Fr. 
from » Lyme or e. Narmonical; haviag one 
ſound proportioned to another. 

RIB. ». .. [pubbe, Saxon. | 

rt. A bone in the holy, 

Of the {- rhere ace twenty-four in number, vix 
tivel.e on each fide the twelve vertebrz of the 
back; they are ſegments of a circle; they grow 
flat and broad, az they approach the ſternum; 
but the: nearer they are to the vertebrx, the round. 
er and tucker they are; at which end they have 
a round head, which, being covered with a carti- 
Ia e. is received into the ſi us in the bodies of the 

Vver eme: the is, thus articutited, mike an acute 
ang. with the lower vertebræ: the , have each 
f:nall canal or Sinus, which runs along their under 
fides, in which lies a rere, vein, and artery: 
their extremities, which are faſtened to the ſter- 


RIB 


| num, are cartilaginous, and the cartilages make an 
obtuſe angle with the bony part of the 1465; this 
angle reſpects the head: the cartilages are harder 
in women than in men, that they may better bear 
the weight of their breaſts: the 7i4s are of two 
ſorts; the ſeven upper are called true ih, becauſe 
their cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus 
of the ſternum: the five lower are called falſe ris, 
becauſe they are ſofter and ſhorter, of which only 
the firſt is joined to the extremity of the ſternum, 
the cartilaginous extremities of the reſt being tied 
to one another, and thereby leaving a greater ſpace 
for the dilatation of the ſtomach and intrails : the 
laſt of theſe ſhort t, is ſhorter than all the reſt : 
it is not tied to them, but ſometimes to the muſ- 
culous obliquus deſcendens. Quincy. 
Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion ? 
Whoſe horrid immage doth unfix my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Azaintt the uſe of nature! Sha. Macbeth, 
He open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a ib, with cordial ſpirits warm 
And life blood ſtreaming freſh Milt. Par. Loft. 
Sure he who firſt the paſſage try d, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And 74s of iron arm'd his ſide. Dryden's Horace. 
2, Any piece of timber or other matter which 
ſtrengthens the ſide, 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her 7165, 
To kits her burial. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
The ſhips with thatter'd ri ſcarce creeping from 
the ſeas. Drayton, 
3- Any prominence running in lines; as, the 
ſtalks of a leaf. 
RIBALD. ». /. [1ibauld, Fr. ribelds, Italian.] A 
looſe, rough, mean, brutal wretch. 
That lewd vi, with vile luſt advanced, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe fo fair and ſheen. Spenſer. 
Your 1ibauld nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. Shak, Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joy no longer. 
$ bakeſpeare. 
Ne'er one ſprig of laurel grac'd theſe ribbalds, 
From Haſhing Bentley down to pidling 28 599: 
"cope. 
R1'BALDRY. a. /. [from ribald, ribaudie, old Fr.] 
Mean, lewd, brutal language. 
Mr. Cowley afferts, that obſcenity has no place 
in wit; Buckingham ſays, 'tis an ill ſort of wit, 
which has nothing more to ſupport it than bare- 
faced rivold y. Dryden, 
The ribaldry of the low characters is different; 
the reeve, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. : Dryden, 
In the ſame antique -loom theſe ſcenes were 
wrought, 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt hgh you ſec, 
Ere yet debauch'd by modern galantry 
To trifling jeſts and fulſom ia ν% Granwuilk. 
If the outward profeſſion of religion were once 
in practice among men in office, the clergy would 


for lay-converſation, when once they were out of 
fear of being choaked by riba/dry or e 
| wife. 
Ri'a Ax. u. ſ. ſrubande, ruban, Fr. This word 
is ſometimes written viben.] A filet of ſilk; a 
narrow web of filk, which is worn for ornament. 
. Quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 
With r1i6bunds pendent, flaring 'bout her head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A rid6ond did the braided trees bind, 
The reft was looſe. Dryden's Knight's Talc, 
See ! in the liſts they wait the trumpet's ſound ; 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry ſword, 
And ev'ry riband bears ſome myſtick word. 


Grary./le. 
| Ri's BED. adj. | from b.] 


ſee their duty and intereſt in qualifying themſelves f 


RIC 


1. Furniſhed with ribs. | 
Was 1 by rocks engender'd; i with tee! 2 
Such tortures to reſiſt, or not to feel ? Sundys. 
Hung on each bough a fingle leaf appears, 
Which ſhrivell'd in its infancy remains, 
Like a clos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But as the ſeaſons in their circle run, 
Opes its ib d ſurface to the nearer ſun. 
2. Incloted as the body by ribs, 
Remember 
The nat ral brav'ry of your iſle, which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, i and paled in, 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters. 
Shakcſpearr. 


Gay, 


3- Marked with protuberant lines. 
R!/830N. . /. See Rizaxp. 
To R1'BRoOAST. . x. [rib and .] To beat 
ſoundly. A burleſque word. 
That done, he riſes, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 
Departs not meariy proud, and boaſting 
Of his magnificent 1ibro7ſting, Butler, 
I have been piached in fleſh, and well vi 
under my former maſters; but I'm in now for 
ſkin and all, L'Efttr a ge. 
R1i'sworT. . . | plantago,] A plant. 
Ric. u. ſ. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or va- 
liant man; as in theſe verſes of Fortunatus : 
Hilperice potens, ft inter pres barbarus adit, 
Adjutor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. 
Hilpric Barbarians a ſtout helper term. 
So Alfric is altogether ſtrong ; Athelric, nobly 
ſtrong or powerful: to the ſame ſenſe as Poly- 
crates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opimius. Gibſon's Camden, 
Ric E. u. /. [oryza, Lat.] One of the eſculent 
grains: it hath its grains diſpoſed into a panicle, 
which are almoſt of an oval figure, and are covered 
with a thick huſk, ſomewhat like barley ; this 
grain is Cultivated in moſt of the Eaſtern countries. 
Miller. 
Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind ; it is 
kindly to human conſtitutions, proper for the con- 
ſumptive, and thoſe ſubje to hæmorrhages. 
Arbuthnot, 
If the ſnuff get out of the ſnuffers, it may fall 
into a diſh of rice milk. Swift's Direct. to the Butler, 
RICH. ad. | riche, Fr. ricco, Italian; nica, Sax. | 
1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abounding 
in money or poſſeſſions; opulent: oppoſed to porr, 
I am as zie in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. Shake/. 
The rich ſhall not give more, and the poor no 


leſs. Excd. 
A thief bent to unhoard the caſh 
Of ſome ich burgher. Milt:n., 


Kich was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own embaſſador. Dr 3d. 
Several nations of the Americans are ie in 
land, and poor in all the comforts of life. Locke, 
He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who 
have beautified the proſpe all around him. Seed. 
2. Valuable; eſtimable; precious; ſplendid; 
ſumptuous. 
Earth, in his „ich attire, 

Conſummate lovely ſmil'd. Mit», 
Matilda never was meanly dreſs'd in her life; 
and nothing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that which 
is very rich and beautiful to the eye. Law. 
3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a great 
quantity or degree. 

So we th' Arabian coaſt do know 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 
Though neither day nor ſtar appear. 

If life be ſhort, it ſhall be glorious, 
Each minute ſhall be rich in tome great action. 

Rows, 
Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from India. 
Baker, 


Waller, 


4. Fertile; fruitful. 

There are, who fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce. PhiFps. 


5. Abundant; plentiful. 
The gorgeous Eaſt with par has 1 
ſons bar baric Seid. . 
| Pours on her ſons K pear 24 a 


RIC 
6. Abounding; plentifully ſtocked : as, paſtures 


rich in flocks. 
7. Having ſomething precious. 
Groves whoſe ib trees wept udorous gums and 
balm. J illan. 
Rc HED. adj. [from rich. ] Enriched. Obſolcte 
Of all theſe bonds, 
With ſhadowy foreſt, and with champions ich d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Sb. peur King Lear, 
Ri'cuts. . f. [richeſſes, Fr.] 
1. Wealth; money or poſſeiſions. 
The inſtrumeritalneſs of rich:s to charity has 
rendered it neceſſary by Jaws to ſecure 3 
un. . 
Chemiſts ſeek. riches by tranſmutation and the 
great elixir. Spr..tt. 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more goid and 
ſilver, but in having more in proportion than our 
reighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure | 
to ourſelves a greater plenty of the conveniencics 
of life, than comes within their reach, who, ſhar- 
ing the gold and filver of the world in a lefs po- 
portion, want the means of plenty and power, 
and ſo are poorer. Locle. 
What riches give us, let us firſt enquire, 
Meat, fire, aud cloaths ; what more ? meat, cloaths, 
and fire. Fepe 
2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance. 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold. 


Miltn, 

R!cuLy. adv. | from fich. 

1. With riches; wealthily ; ſplentidly ; mag- 
nificently. 

In Belmont is a lady richly lef, 

And ſhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 

Women richly gay in gems, 

2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly 

In animals, ſome ſmells are found more »ic/ly 
than in plants. Erown?. Vale, r. 

After a man has ſtudied the laws of England, 
the reading the reports of adjudged cafes will 2 
improve him. Watts. 

3. Truly; abundantly. An jronical uſe. 

There is ſuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of 
the people, that one would not be ſorry to ſee 
them beſtow ing upon one another a chaſtiſement, 
which they ſo rich deſerve. Addiſon. 

RYcnxess. . ſ. | from rich. ] 

1. Opulence; wealth. 

Of virtue you have left proof to the world; 
And virtue is grateful with beauty and ricbneſ 

adorn'd. Sid. . 

2. Finery ; ſplendour. 

3. Fertility; fecundity; fruitfulneſs. - 

This town is famous for the richneſs of the foil, 

Addijon. 

4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. 

I amuſed my ſelf with the richneſs and variety of 
colours in the weſtern parts of heaven. Spectator, 

5. Pampering qualities. 

The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 
Shou'd clearly prove the richn:fs of his food. Dryden. 

Rick. . / See Rerx. 

1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in 
the open field, and 4 from wr 5 

An inundation 


O'erflowed a former's barn and ſtable; 


* 


Shak. 
Milton. 


VN Whole ricks of hay and ſtacks of corn 


Were down the ſudden current born. Swift, 
Mice and rats do great- injuries in the field, 
houſes, baras, and corn i. Mortim. Huſbands y. 
2. A heap of cora or hay piled by the gatherer. 
In the North they bind them up in ſmall bun- 
dles, and make ſmall rich of them in the field. 
Moriumer”s Huſs undi y. 
RVYCKETS. n. ſ. [»achitis, Lat. A name given 
to the diſtemper at its firſt appearance by Gen.] 
The » ct is a diſtemper in children, from an 
une qual diſtribution of nouriſhment, whereby the 
Joints gro Knotty, and the limbs uneven: its 
cure is performed by evacuation and friction. 
Quincy. 
In ſome years, ver- grown, ſpleen, 8 
Are put altogether, by reaſon of their likeneſs. 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


RID 


O were my pupil fairly knock'd of th' head, 
I ſhould potſeſs th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's fo far gone with the rictet; and th' evil, 
That one ſmall doſe will fend him to the devil. Dr. 

So when it ſchool we firſt declaim, 

Id Buſby walks us in a theme, 

Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 

And help the richers in the brain; 

Rut when our ſouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit's eftate. Prirr, 

Ri/ckerTy, ach. [trom rickiti.} Diſcaſed with 
the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the ſolids are too lax, 
the caſe of metety children, the dict ſhould be gen- 
tly aſtringent. Ar bub ot. 

Ricrokx. . ſ. Ci ura, Lat.] A gaping. Dit. 

Riu. pret. of ride, 

To RID. 2. a. [hnevvan, Sax. ] 

1. To ſet free; to redeem. 

It is he t'.at dehvereth me from my cruel ene- 
mies; thou ſhalt z:4 me from the wicked man. 

Pfaln, xviii. 4). 

Kid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 

Lala, cxliv. 

I wi!l bring yon out from under their burthens, 
and rd vou out of their bondage. Fx. vi. 6. 

2. To clear: to difznaumber. 

They were not before fo willing to be »i of 
their learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain 
him again from them, who had given him enter- 
tainment. Foaker, 

I muſt d all the ſeas of pirates. Shleſprare. 

We'll uſe his countenance ; which heing done, 
Let her, who would be id of him, dev ite 
His ſpeedy taking off. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Upun the word, ſtept forth 
Three of thy crew to rid thee of that care. F. J. 
I can put on 
Thy terrors, as | put ti y mildneſs on, 
Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 
Arm'd with thy might, id heav'n of theſe rebell'd. 
Alitten. 

Did ſaints for this bring in their plate; 

For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, 
Happy was he that could be id out. Hudibras. 

The god uneaſy till he flept again, 

Reſolv'd at once to rid himfelf of pain. Dryden. 

The greater viſible good does not always raiſe 
men's defire, in proportion to the greatneis it ap- 
pcars to have; though every little trouble moves 
us, and ſets on work to get vid of it. Lake. 

The ladies aſked, whether we believed that the 
men of any town would, at the ſame conjuncture, 
have loaden themſelves with their wives; or ra- 
ther, whether they would not have been glad of 
ſuch an opportunity to get rid of them? Adtliſon. 

3. To difparch. 

Having the beſt at Barnet field, 

We'll thither ſtraight ; for willingneſs rids away. 

4. To drive away; to remove by violence; to 
deſtroy. 

Ah deathſmen] you have rid this ſweet young 


prince. Sbake)peare. 

RYnvANCE. . . [from id.] 

1. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from ſudden death, d lunce from 
all adverſity, and the extent of ſaving mercy to- 
wards all men. Hook: r, 

2. Diſencumbrance; loſs of ſomething one is 
glad to loſe 

I have too griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. 
A gentle ridd.mces Shateſp Merchant of Venice. 


By this, the cock had a good ridiance of his ri- | 


val. L' Eftrange. 
2. Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 

Thofe bloffoms, and thofe dropping gums,. 
That lie -beftrown, unſightly and unſmooth, 

Aſk riddince, if we mean ts tread with eaſe. Mil. 

R!oven. the participle of ,. 

He could never have rid4de out an eternal period, 
but it muſt de a more powerful being than 
himſelf. Hale 

RLDDLE. . /. I hævelr, Saxon, from hæ de, 


RID 
1. An enigma; a puzzling queſtion; a dark 


pr 
How did you dare 

To trade and traffick with Macheth, 

In idllis and in charms of death? Shateſs. Mach:th, 

The -Theban monſter, that propos'd 
Her riddl-, and him, who folv'd it not, devour'd; 
Th.it oace found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpight 
Catt herfe!f headlong from the Limenian ſteep. Mil. 

2. Any thing puzzling. 

"Twas a ſtrange riddle of a lady; 

Not love, if any lov'd her: hey day! 

So coward; never uſe their night, 

But againft ſuch as will not fight. Hudibrar. 

3- flprovle, Saxon. ] A courſe or open fieve. 

Horte-beans and tares, ſown together, are ea- 
bly parted with a rid dls, Morimmer's Huſpandar y. 

To R“ DUE. v. a. | from the naun.) 

t. To folve; to unriddle. There is ſomething: 
of whimſical analogy between the two ſenſes or 
the word 1:d4/z: as, we ſay, 10 ſiſt a queſtion s but 
their derivations differ. 

Ki. lilli. me this, and gueſs him if you can, 

Who bears a nation in a ſingle man? Dryd. Tuven. 

2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. 

The fineſt ſifted mould muſt be riddl:d in. Mort. 

ToRrYvDLE. v.n from the noun. ] Io ſpeak 
ambiguouſly or ohſcurely. F 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddli,g conſeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shakeſp.- 

RYbDiiNG LY. adv. | from id.] Iu the man- 
ner of a riddle; ſecretly. 

Though like the peſtilence and old-faſhion'd 

love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate 
Is poor. Dome, 
To RIDE v. . preter. rid or rode; part. rid or 


| ridden. ¶ proan, Saxon; rijder, Dutch.) 


1. To travel on horfeback. 
Brutus and Caſſius 
Are 1id like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Shakeſpeare 
Were you but d forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Sp. Cymbeline, 
Am not 1 thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ,- 
den : Numbers.. 
Through ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he 
7 ides, 
While ev'ry ſhot is levell'd at his ſides. Smith. 
Let your maſter rid on before, and do you gal- 
lop after him. Swifts Drrections to the Groom. 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not to 
walk. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakeſp.. 
Upon this chaos ri the diſtreſsꝰd ark, that bore” 
the ſmall remiins of mankind. Burnet.- 
3. To be ſupported in motion: 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in filver, 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n ride, Knit all the Grecian cars 
To tis experienc'd tongue. Shak: ſpeares 
4. To manage an horſe. 
Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, 
Proper to gentle blood; ſome others feign, 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain, 


Sperfer. 
The horſes I ſaw well choſen, idlin, and fur- 
niſhel. Ship e. 


Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, 
He rod:, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful eaſe. 
Dryden. 
g. To be on the water. 
On the Weſtern coaſt 
Rid#th a puiffant army. Shateſpeare's Richard III. 
The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral 
was not able longer to rid it out with his gallies ;- 
but was enforced to flip his anchors, and run his 
gallies on ground, volles. 
They were then in a place to be aided by their 
ſhips, which rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hutu. 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And willing winds to their low'r'd fails cen 
Dryden. 
Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor vid. 


counſel, perhaps a trial of wit.] 


, Now 


R 1 D 


Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
May-lays their merchants, and their land beſets. 
Dryd N. 
6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſervient. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none ; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
My practices rid eaſy. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Zo Rink. v. a. l 
t. To ſit on ſo as to be carried. 
They ride the air in whirlwind, 
2. To manage inſolently at will. 
Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, 
nor oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every 
coxcomb. Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridder: 
by bakers, coblers and brewers. Swift. 
Rio kR. . ſ. from ridc.] 
1. One who is carried on a horſe or vehicle. 
The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, 
Reſtrain'd and aw'd by man's inferior force, 
Do to the rid:r's will their rage ſubmit, 
And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. Pr:. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 

H horſes are bred better; and to that end 
rider's dearly hired. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. Bram. 

3- An inſerted leaf, 
RIDGE. . . [hingz, Saxon; rig. Daniſh ; 
rege Dutch; the back.] 
1. The top of the back. 
He thouglit it was no time to ſtay; 
But in a trice advanc'd the knight 
Upon the bare »:idge bolt upright. Heudibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing, reſembling the 
vertebræ of the back. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Diſlodges from a region ſcarce of prey. A:/ton. 
His ſons 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! 
: Miton 


Milton. 


The higheſt ridges of thoſe mountains ſerve for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of 
the vallies. Ray. 

3- A ſteep protuberance. 

Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, 

For haſte. - 

About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 

And, riſing on a ridze, inſult the ſhore. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou viſiteſt the earth; thou watereſt the ridges 
thereof ' abundantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows 
thereof. : Palm Ixv. 10. 

The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this 'tis 
ſet with -:dges round the point. pc dau dl. 

Wheat muſt be ſou ed above furrow fourteen 
days before Michaelmas, and laid up in round high 
warm ridges. Ajortimer, 

5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen 
inches, and made circular breadthways like an 
half cylinder, whoſe diameter is about ten inches 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


or more, and about half an inch and half a quar- 


ecr in thickneſs, are luid upon the upper part or 
1idg- of the roof, and a'ſo on the hips. loxon. 
6. Kidg:s of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or 
riſings of the fleſh in the roof the mouth, running 
acroſs from one fide of the jaw to the other like 
fleſhy ridges, with interjacent furrows or ſinking 
cavities. Farris Dis. 
Tec RIDE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To form a 
ridge. 
Thou from heav'n 
Feign'ft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ſtrength can leaft abide; though all thy hairs 
V ere brifftlcs rang'd like thoſe that rige the back 
Of chaf'd wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines. Mid. 
Ri'dGLISG.) nf. [ovis r giculu, Lat. Ainſ.] 
Ri'»31L, A ram half caſtrated. 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led: 
And ware the Libyan videi's butting head, Dryd. 
And ware the- idr with his butting head. Pl. 
Ri'vgt. 4. from ridge. ] Riſing in a ridge. 


* 


RIF 


Far in the ſea againſt the foaming ſhore, 

There ſtands a rock, the raging billows roar, 

Above his head in ſtorms ; but when 'tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 
Dr An. 

RIDICUC LE. ». ſ. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculum, Lat.) 

Wit of that ſpecies that provokes laughter. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope, 
Thoſe, who aim at ridicuc, 

Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 

Which fairly hiats they are in jeſt. Swift. 

ToRivicuv'LE. v. a. | from the noun,] To ex- 
poſe to laughter ; to treat with contemptuous mer- 
riment. 

I with the vein of ridiculing all that is ſerious 
and good may have no worſe effect upon our ſtate, 
than knight errantry had on theirs. Temple. 

He often took a pleaſure to appear ignorant, 
that he might the better turn to ridicule thoſe that 
valued themſelves on their books. Addiſon. 

Ripicv'LER, u. /. One that ridicules. 

The ridiculer ſhall make only himſelf ridiculous. 

Earl of Cl I.. 

RivrcuLovs. adj. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, Lat.] 
Worthy of laughter ; exciting contemptuous mer- 
riment. 

Thus was the building left 

Ridiculous; and the work confuſion nam'd. Mit. 

It was not in Titus's power not to be derided ; 
but it was in his power not to be ridiculous, South, 

Riv!cuLovsLy. adv, | from ridicaous,] In a 
manner worthy of laughter or contempt. 

Epicurus's diſcourſe concerning the original of 
the world is ſo ridiculbufly merry, that the deſign 
of his philoſophy was pleaſure and not inſtruction. 

South, 

RioYevrouvsNEss. u. ſ. [from ridiculous. ] The 
quality of being ridiculous, 

What ſport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arno- 
bius make with the images conſecrated to divine 
worſhip ? from the meanneſs of the matter they 


are made, the caſualties of fire, and rottenneſs 


they are ſubject to, on purpoſe to repreſent the i- 
diculouſn:ſs of r ſuch things. Stilling. 

RI DING. particip.adj. Employed to travel on any 
occaſion. 

It is provided by another provincial conſtitution, 
that no ſuffragan biſhop ſhall have more than one 
riding apparitor, and that archdeacons ſhall not 
have ſo much as one riding apparitor, but only a 
foot meſſenger. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

RING. v. /. [from „ids. 

1. A diſtrict viſited by an officer. 

2. One of the diviſions of Yorkſhire, anſwer- 
ing to hundreds in other counties: corrupted from 
tyitlung. 8 

RI HIN dc AT. . . {riding and coat. | A coat 
made to keep out weather. 

When you carry your maſter's ridingeoot in a 
journey, wrapt your own in it. Swift, 

RivixG Ho0D, u. ſ. [riding and bd. ] A hood 
uſed by women, when they travel, to bear oft 
the rain. ; 

The palliolum was like our ridi»ghoods, and 
ſerved both for a tunic and a coat. -AArbuthnot, 

Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpite, 
Defended by the !:idghocd's diſguiſe. Gay. 

Ris. . /. An eſculent grain. This differs from 
wheat in having a flatter ſpike, the corn larger 
and more naked. Milt. 

Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce aſpe , upon his head a garland of wheat 
and ie. Peachom 

RIFE. a4. hype, Saxon; ij, Dutch. ] Pre- 
valent ; prev.iling; abounding. 
uſed of epidemical diſtempers. | 

While thoſe reſtleſs deres, in great men rife, 
To vifſit fo low folks did much diſdain, 

This while, though poor, they in themſelves did 
reign. Sid. 
Guyon cloſely did await 
Avantage ; whilſt his foe did rage moſt rife ; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him 


ſtraight, 5 ſ 
ptr OF. 


And falſed oft his blows, 


It is now only | 


RIF 


The plague was then rf in Hungary, Xe 
Bleſfings then are plentiful and fe, . 
More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 
Space may produce new worlds ; whereof ſo - 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
latended to create, Milton's Par, Lof?. 
This is the place, 
Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my liſt'ning ear. Milton, 
That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the public good 
Private reſpects mutt yield. Milian, 
Before the plague of Loadon, inflammations of 
the lungs were /e and mortal. An buthnot on Air. 
R!'rELY. adv. | from e.] Prevalently ; abun- 
dantly, 
It was vieh reported, that the Turks were 
coming in a great fleet. Nil. 
RWE EN ESS. . f, from rife.] Prevalence ; 
abundance. 
He aſcribes the great rifeneſs of carbuncles in the 
ſummer to the great heats. Arbuthnot an gli: 
R“ YF NATT. . .. | recrementum, Lat.] The re- 
fuſe of any thing. 
T9 RIFLE. v». a. [riffer, rifler, Fr. vijfe!:n, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder. 
Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about 
you; it not, we'll make you, Sir, and %% you. 
Sb. . eas 5 
Men, by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Ki fed the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaſures better hid. Milton's Par. Left. 
You have e, my maſter, who ſhall maintain 
me? Itrange. 
A commander in the parliament's rebel arm 
rifled and defaced the cathedral at Litchfield, Saal. 
2. To take away; to ſieze as pillage. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain, 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in 
vain, 
Till time ſhall ie every youthful grace. Pep. 
Ri'r LEA. . . {from riffe.] Robber ; plun- 
derer; pillager. 
Rir r. =. ſ. [from vive. ] A cleft; a breach; an 
opening. 
He pluckt a bough, out of whoſe rift there come 


Small drops of gory blood. Spenſere 
She did confine thee 

Into a cloven pine, within which rif* 

Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain. Sa 


In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 


which joineth a low vault ; at the end of that is a 


round houſe, with a ſmall ſlit or rif7 ; and in the 

conduit a window : if you cry out in the rifts it 

makes a fearful roaring at the window. acon. 
They have an idle tradition, that a miſſel bird, 

fecding upon a ſeed ſhe cannot digeſt, expelleth it 

whole; which, falling upon a bough of a tree 

that hath ſome it, putteth ſorth the miſſeltoe. Fac, 

Either tropick 

'Gan'thunder, and both ends of heav'n; the clouds 

From many a horrid rf; abortive pour'd 

Fierce rain, with lighining mixt. Milton. 

Some pick out bullets from the veſſels ſides, 

Some drive old oak um through each ſeam and 

rift. Drydn. 

To Rir r. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cleaye 3 
to ſplit. To vive is perhaps more proper. 

To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv'n fire, and iH Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt. bake ſpeare's Tt. 

At ſight of him the people with a ſhout 
Ri ſted the air. ' Mile 

On fd rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles. Pepe's Meſſiah, 
To Rir r. v. u. n 
1. To hurſt; to open. 

I'd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Should % to hear me. Shakeſp. Nint. Tale. 
Some trees. ate beſt for ſhip-timber, as oaks 

that grow in moiſt grounds; for that maketh the 
timber tough, and not apt to 1/7 with ordhance. 

Bacon's Nat. Hitt. 
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RIG 
When ice is congealed in a cup, it will ſwell 


inſtead of contracting, and ſometimes rift. Bacon. 


2. [K Daniſh. ] To belch ; to break wind. 
RIG. . 1 Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top 
of a hill falling oa each fide ; from 5 —— 
hizz; and the Iflandick, briggur, both fignity- 
— Weck. Gilſon's Camden. 

To RIO. v. a. [from rig or ridge, the back.] 

1. lo dreſs; to accoutre. Cloaths are prover- 
bially ſaid to be for the back, and victuals for the 
belly. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, 
with a feather in his cap ; and a pretty figure he 
made in the world. L'Eftrange. 

2. To fit with tackling. 

My minde for Egypt ſtood ; 
When nine faire ſhips, I rig'd forth for the 
flood. Chapman. 
He, like a fooliſh pilot hath ſhipwreck'd 

My veilel gloriouſly rigg d. Milian“! Auriſes. 

The ſinner ſhall ſet forth like a ſhip launched 
into the wide ſea, not only well built and rigged ; 
but alſo carried on with full wind. South, 

He bids them rip the fle2t. Denham. 

He rigged out an ther ſm fleet, and the Achæ- 
ans engaged him with theirs. Arbuthmet on Comms, 

Ric AON. 3. ſ. [rigadn, French. ] A dance. 

RicaT10N. u. . [rig.tis, Lat. | The act of wa- 
tering. Diet. 

Riccer. . . [from rig.] One that rigs or 
dretles. 

R1/c caxG. . /. [from rig. ] The ſails or tack- 
ling of a ſhip. 

To plow the deep, 
To make fit rigg nz, or to build a ſhip. _. Creech. 

His batter'd rigging their whole war receives, 
All bare, like ſome old oak with tempeſts beat, 
He ſtands, and ſees below his ſcatter'd leaves. Dry. 

Ri/cG1$4#. adj. [ trom rig, an old word for a 
whore. ] Wanton ; whoriſh. 

Vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her, that the holy prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is gg. Shakeſpeare. 

To R1'cGLE. v. a, F to wriggh.] To 
move backward and forward, as ſhrinking trom 
pain: properly wriggle. 

RIGHT. adj. [puzt, Sax. recht, Dutch; ritto, 
Italian; re&«s, Lat. 

1. Fit; proper; ing; ſuitable. * _ 

The words of my mouth are plain to him that 
underſtandeth, and right to them that find know- 
ledge. 

A time there will be, when all theſe unequal 
diſtributions of good and evil ſhall be ſet g-, and 
the wiſdom of all his tranſactions made as clear as 
the noon-day. Alterbury, 

The Lord God led me in the right way. Gen, 

2. Rightful ; juſtly claiming. 

There being no law of nature, nor poſitive law 
of God, that determines which is the right heir in 
all caſes, the right of ſucceſſion could not have been 
determined. Locke. 

3. True; not erroneous ; not wrong. 

If there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the 
inference is certainly right, let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. Locke. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the 
equinox rightly computed; and being once re- 
formed and ſet right, it may be kept ſo, by omit- 
ting the additi day at the end of every hundred 
and thirty-four years. Holder on Time. 

If my preſent and paſt experience do exactly 
coincide, I ſhall then be diſpoſed to thiak them 
doth _ Beattie, 

4- Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment; 
paſſing judgment according to the truth of things. 

You are rig, Juſtice, and you weigh this well; 
Therefore till bear the balance and the ſword. 

Shakeſpeare. 

5 Juſt ; honeſt ; equitable ; not criminal. 
heir heart was not right with him, neither 
were they ſtedfaſt in his covenant. Pſalm Ixxviii. 

6. Hapyy ; convenient. 

The lady has been diſappointed on the right ſide, 
and found nothiag more diſagreeable in the huſ- 
dand, than ſhe diſcovered in the lover, Ai an. 


Prov. viii. 
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7. Not left. 

It is not with certainty to be received, concern- 
ing the rigbe and left hand, that men naturally make 
uſe of the right, ad that the uſe of the other is a 
digrethon, Brown. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the righe. 

B, y den. 

8. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceſſarily car- 
ries with it an equality of its angles to two right 
ones. Lo. ke. 

9. Perpendicular ; direct. 

R1GuT. i. An expreſſion of approbation. 

Kig he, cries his lordchip, for a rogue in need 
To have a taſte, is infolence intleed : 

In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and Nate. 

Riour. adv, 

1. Properly; juſtly; 
truth, or juſtice. 

Then ſhall the right aiming of thunder-bolts go 
abroad, and from the clouds, as from a well-draun 
bow, ſhall they fly to the mark. #7 iſdom, v. 21. 

To underſtand political power rig, and derive 
it from its original, we muſt conſider what ſtate 
all men are naturally in, and that is a ſtate of per- 
iect freedom to order their actions, aud diſpoſe of 
their potſeſſions and perſons. Lecke. 

2. According to art or rule. 

You with tric diſcipline inſtructed rig it, 

Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight. 
Roſcommon. 

Take heed you ſteer your veſſel rige, my fon, 

This calm of heay'n, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, 
And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

3. In a direct line; in a ſtreight line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eye- 
lids look ſtreight before thee. Proverbs, iv. 25. 

Ye ſhall be driven out right forth, and none 
ſhall gather up him that wandereth. Teremiah. 

The people paſſed over right againſt Jericho. 

of. iii. 16. 

Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination; for ants go right forward to their 
hills, and bees Know the way from a flowery heati 
to their hives. Bacon. 

This way, viglt down to Paradiſe deſcend. Mill. 

4 In a great degree; very. Now obſolete. 

I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pſ. XXX. 8. 

K:ght noble priaces 
I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shak. Rich, III. 
Pardon us the interruption 


Pope. 
exactly; according to 


Of thy devotion and right chriſtian zeal. Shakeſp. 
I cannot joy, until I be refolv'd 
Where our rig4t valiant is become. Shak. Hen. VI. 


When 1 had climb'd a height 
Rough and right hardly acceſſible ; I might 
Behold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove 
Set thicke with trees ſtood, a bright vapour move. 
Chapman. 
The ſenate will ſmart deep 
For your upbraidings : 1 ſhould be right ſorry 
To have the means ſo to be veng'd on you, 
As I ſhall ſhortly on them. Ben Jonſon. 
Right many a widow his keen blade, 
And many fatherleſs, had anade. Hudibras. 
5. It is ſtill uſed in titles: as, right honourable ; 
right reverend. 
I mention the vi honourable Thomas Howard 
lord high marſhal. Peachim on Drawing. 
RicunrT. #. , 
1. Not wrong. 
One rifing,. eminent” 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice,. of religion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. Miltea's Paradife Loft. 
2. Juſtice ; not injury. 
Perſons of noble blood are lefs envied in their 
riſing; for it ſeemeth but right done to gta ow 
acon 


In the midſt of your inveRtives, do the Turks 
this rige, as to remember that they are no idula- 
ters. ; Bacon. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 


Aud well deſery'd, had fortune done him rg. Dry. 


— 


| 


Lou ſcarce can right me thoroughly. 


RIG 


He, that would do · b to rgigion, cannot take 
a more effectual courſe, than by reconciling it with 
the happineſs of mankind. Tulo:ſon. 

3. Freedom from guilt ; 

1{is faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I'm fure was in the righe. 

| Cowley. 

4- Freedom from errour. 

Seldom your opinions err; 
Your eyes are always in the r:gbt. Prior. 
5. Juſt claim. 8 
Ihe Roman citizens were, by the ſword, tauglit 
to acknowledge the pope their lord, though they 
knew not by what igt. Kaleigh's Fftoys. 
The proud tyrant would many times ſay, that 
whatſoever belonging unto the empire of Rome, 
was of right his, for as much as he was poſſeſſed gf 
the imperial ſcepter, which his great grandfather 
Mahomcet had by laws of arms won from Cunſtar- 
tine. Anolles's Hiſtory of the Tur ts. 
Subdue by force, all who refuſe 
Right reaſon for their law ; and for their king 
Meftiah, who by »r:25 of merit reigus. Milton. 

My right to it appears, 

By long poſſeiſion of eight hundred years. Dryd. 
Might and ig are inſeparable in the opinion of 
the world. L' Eſcrange. 
Defcriptions, figures, and fables muſt be in all 
hervick poems; every poet hath as much right to 
them, as every man hath to air. Dryden. 
Judah pronounced ſentence of death againſt 
Thamar : our author thinks it is very good proof, 
that becauſe he did it, therefore he had a right to 
do it. Lok. 
Agrippa is generally ranged in ſets of medals 
among the emperors ; as ſome among the empreſſes 
have no other right. ſ on. 
6. That which juſtly belongs to one. 
To thee doth the g of her appertain, ſeeing 


thou only art of her kindred. Tob. vi. 11. 
The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in 
all great offices, paſſes for a right. Temple. 


The pris'ner freed himſelf by nature's laws, 
Born free, he ſought his right. Dry. Knight's Tait. 
7. Property ; intereſt. 
A ſubject in his prince may claim a »ight,. 
Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair's to fight. 
© D, yden. 
8. Power; prerogative. 
God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 


without injuftice, have impoſed difficult taiks: 

but in making laws, he hath not made uſe of this 

right. ; Til tſons- 
9. Immunity; privilege. 


he citizens, ; 
Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with ſhews. Shakeſpeare. 
Their only thoughts and hope was to defend 
their own rights and liberties, due to them by the 
Clarendon. 


law. 
10. The fide not left. 
On his right : 
The radiant image of his glory ſat” oe 
His only Son. Milton: . 


11, 7% RicuTs. In a direct line; ſtraight. .., 
Theſe ftrata failing, the whole tract ſinks down 
to rights into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. 
Woodward; . 
12, To Riours. Deliverance from errour. 
Several have gone about to inform them, and 
ſet them io rights ; but for want of that knowledge 
of the preſent ſyſtem of nature, have not given the 
ſatisfaction expected. Mondtvar d. 
To Riaur. v. a. To do juſtice to; to eſtabliſh? 
in poſſeſſions juſtly claimed ; to relieve from 


How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me ? gentle my lord,. 
heſpear e. 
If the injured perſon be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, aad dound: 
to reſtitution. Tayler.. 
I cou'd not 


expecient ſee 
On this fide death, to rigle our family. Walks. 


| Some 
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Some ſeeking ® .to courts, and judicial endea- 
vours to right ourſelves are ſtill innocent. Xetiloxy., 
| Make my father known, 
Jo right my honour, and redeem your own. Dr yd. 
RIGHTEOUS. adj. | pahzpipe, Saxon; whence 
ris btxviſc in old authors, and 1ighiwwiſely in biſhop 
Fiſhr : ſo much are words corrupted by pronun- 
ciation, ] 

1. Juſt; honeſt ; virtuous ; uncorrupt. 

That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with 
the wicked; aud that the r72hteous ſhould be as the 
wicked. | Gen, 

2. Equitable ; agreeing with right. 

Kill my rival too; for he no leſs - 

Deſerves; and I thy rightros doom will bleſs. Dry. 

RicaTEoUSLY. adv, [from ig he.] Ho- 
neſtly; virtuoufly. 

Athens did right decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were try'd ; 
As riphtecuſly they did thoſe dooms repent, 
Still they were wiſe, Whatever way they went. 
Dryden. 

R1'GuTEoVSNESS. n. ſ. [from .] Juſ- 
tice; honeſty ; virtue ; goodneſs ; integrity. 

The ſcripture, aſcribing to the perſons of men 
righteouſneſs, in regard of their manifold virtues, 
may not be conſtrued, as though it did thereby 
alcar them from all faults. loo. 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with} 

cries, 
Cou'd warning make the world more juſt or 

| wiſe; 

Learn ig btecuſueſi, and dread th' avenging deities. | 
Dryden. 

Good men often ſuffer, and that even for the 
ſake of „ig htrouſneſs, Ne!fon. 

RIGHTFUL. adj. [right and ar 

7. Having the right; having the juſt claim, 

As in, this haughty great attempt, 

They laboured to ſupplant the-righrful heir; 
1 loſt my liberty, and they their lives. Shakeſp. 

Some will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal black, 
For the depoſing of a righ:fu/ king Shakeſp. 

2. Honeſt ; juſt; agreeable to juſtice. 

Nor would, for gold or fee, 
Be won, their r:gh:fu/ cauſes down to tread. Sper. 

Gether all the ſmiling hours ; | 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful Wars. Prior. 

R1'GHTFULLY. adv. [from rightful.] Ac- 
cording to right; according to juſtice. 

Henry, who claimed by ſucceſſion, was ſenſi- 
ble that his title was not ſound ; but was igll 
in Mortimer, who had married the heir of York. 

Dryden's Preface to Fables. 
RicxT-HaxnD. z. . Not the left. 
The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your righ:-b.ard brings you to the place. 
Shakeſpeore. 
R1GKTFULNESS. u. /. | from rightful.] Moral 
rectitude. 
But ſtill although we fail of perfe& righ:fulreſs, 
Seek we to tame theſe ſuperfluities, 

Nor wholly wink though void of pureſt ſight- 

fulneſs. i Si lac; 

RiicurLy. adv. [from vigb.] 

1: According to truth or juſtice ; properly ; 
ſuitably ; not erroneouſly. - 

Each of his reign allotted, igh4li-r call'd 
powers of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. M:/:. 

Dęſcend from heav'n, Urania! by that name 
If rightly thou art call'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lof?. 
For glory done 
Of triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods ; 
Deitroyers right/icr call'd, and plagues of 2 
Ilten. 

A man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, 
that a propoſition, which contradicts the clear prin- 
ciples of his own knowledge, was divinely reveal- 
ed, or that he underſtands the words 14z4:ly, where- 
in it is delivered ; as he has, that the contrary is 
true. 5 Locke. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? . 
Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, 
Unſeemly flowu with inſolence or wine. Pepe. | 


ö 
gracefulneſs. 
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2. Honeſtly ; uprightly, 

Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonour ; 

You may be zuit, whatever IT ſhall think, Sh. 

3- Exactly. 

Should I grant, thou didſt not ig fee ; 

Then thou wert firſt Jeceiy'd, Dryden. 

4. Straitly ; directly. 

We wiſh one end; but differ in order and way, 
that leadeth rg /ly to that end. Aſ bum Schoobn, 

RYGuTxEss. n. ſ. [from right. ] 

1. Conformity to truth; exemption from be- 
ing wrong; rectitude; not errour. 

It is not neceſſary for a man to be aſſured of tlie 
rightneſs of his conſcience, by ſuch an infallible 
certainty of perſuaſion, as amounts to the clearneſs 
of a demonſtration 3 but it is ſutticient if he knows 
it upon grounds of ſuch a probability, as thall ex- 
clude all rational grounds of doubting. Saut h. 

Like brute beaſts we travel with the herd, and 
are never ſo ſolicitous for the 11g/:ncſ of the way, 
as for the number or figure of our company. X. 

2. Straitneſs. 

Sounds move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which 
nevertheleſs is not cauſed by the rightneſs of the 

line, but by the ſhortneſs of the diſtance. Bac. 

RVGID. adj. | rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 

1. Stiff ; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may- be demonſtrated to 
be more rigid and inflexible, than a ſolid one of 
the ſame ſubſtance and weight. Ray on the Crea. 

2. Severe ; inflexible. 

His ſevere judgment giving law, 

His modeſt fancy kept in awe; 
As rigid huſbands jealous are, 
When they believe their wives too fair, 

3- Unremitted ; unmitigated. 

Queen of this univerſe ! do not believe 
Thote rigid threats of death; ye ſhall not die. Mil. 

4- Sharp ; cruel. It is uſed ſomewhat harſhly 
by Philips, 85 


Denham. 


Creſly plains 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 
What the Silures vigour unwithſtood 
Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 

RicrviTyY. 3. /. [rigidite, Fr. from rigid. ] 

I. Stiffneſs. 

Rigidity 1s ſaid of the ſolids of the body, when, 
being ſtiff or impliable, they cannot readily per- 
form their reſpective offices; but a fibre is ſaid to 
be rigid, when its parts fo ſtrongly cohere toge- 
ther, as not to yield to that action of the fluids, 
which ought to overcome their reſiſtance in order 
to the preſervation of health ; it 15 to be reme- 
died by fomentations. 

Rignity of the organs is ſuch a ſtate as makes 
them reſiſt that expanſion, which is neceffary to 
carry on the vital functions: rigidity of the veilſe!s 
and organs mult neceſſarily follow from the rigi- 
di'y of the fibres. i but hat on Alimente. 

2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy or airy 
elegance. 

This ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one 
in her commoneſt, and by the other in her abſo- 
luteft forms, mult needs produce in both a kind of 
rigidity, aud conſequently more naturalueſs than 
Wiiton's Architefture. 

R1c1bLy. adv. [from rigid.] 

1. Stifly ; unpliantly. 

2. Severely ; inflexibly ; without remiſſion : 
without mitigation, 

Ri'gibN ESS. nf. {from rigid. ] Stiffneſs ; ſe- 
verity ; inflexibility. 

Rr1'cLET. u. / Leg e, Fr.] A flat thin ſquarc 
piece of wond. 

The pieces that are intended to make the| 
frame for pictures, before they are molded, arc 
Med rights. | NMoxon 

Ri'cet. =. ſ. A circle. Uſed in Shateſpe:. 
for a diadem. 5 

This ſicep is ſound ; this is a ſleep, 

That, from this golden g hath divorc'd 
o many Engliſh kings. Shakeſ. Hen, IV 

RVGOUR. ». . (iger, Lat.] | 

1. Cold; Riffneſs, : 
| The reſt his look 
Bound with Gergonian rig2wr, not to move. AMiltor. | 


| 
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2. A convnlſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of cold, 

Ri gars, chilneſs, and a fever attend every ſuch 
new ſuppuration. B lackmore, 

A right regimen, duriag the vigor or cold fit in 
the beginning of a fever, is of great importance; 
a long continued r:g-7 15 a ſign of a ſtrong difeaſ-; 
during the ig, the circulation is lets quick, and 
the blood actualiy Rtagnates in the ext.emitigs, and, 
prefſing upon the heart, may produce concretions; 
therefore a rig» increaſeth an inflammation. Arby, 

3. Severity ; ſternneſs ; want of condeſcenſion 
to others. 

Nature has got the victory over paſſion, all his 
rigour 15 turned to grief and pity. Denb. S phy. 

Rigour makes it cifficulc or ſliding virtue to re- 
cover. CI. 

4. Severity of liſe ; voluntary pain; auſterity. 

He reſumed his rigen, eſteeming this calamity 
ſuch a one as ſhould not be outlived, but that it 
became men to be martyrs to. Fell. 

Does not looſeneſs of life, and a want of neceſſary 
ſobriety in ſome, drive others into rigors, that are 
uaneceſlary ? Spratt. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the 
iger and auſterity of a capuchin. Adiliſon on Italy, 

5. Strictneſs ; unabated exactneſs. 

It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity 
certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be releat- 
ed, rather than all men always ſtrictly bound to 
the general riger thereof. Hooker, 
Heat and cold are n t, according o philoſophi- 
cal vigour, the efficients ; but are names expretling 
our pailions. Glam, 
The baſe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juſtice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. Ali. 

6. Rage ; cruelty ; fury. 

He at his foe with furious rigay ſmites, 

That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow ; 

The ſtroke upon his ſhickd ſo heavy lights, 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Sper. 

Driven by tbe neceflities of the times and the 

temper of the people, more than led by his own 

diſpoſition to any height and rigavr of actions. 
Ring Char les. 

7. Hardneſs; not flexibility; ſolidity ; not 

ſoftneſs. F 

The ſtones the rigor of their kind expel, 

And ſuj ple into ſoftneſs as they fell. 

R1/Gorors. adj. | from rigour. | 

1. Severe; allowing no abatement. 

He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With eigen cus hands; he hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial, 

Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shatef. Cor, 

Are theſe terms hard and rigarous, beyond our 

capacities to perform? Rogers's Serm 1:5, 

2. Exact; ſcrupulouſly nice: as, a 1ig0us de- 

monſtration ; a »/g9-9 definition. 

R1Gcoxovs LY. adv. ¶ from rigorous. ] 

1. Severely ; without tenderneſs or mitigation, 

Leſt they faint 

At the ſad ſentencerigormfly urg'd, 

For I behold them foften'd, and with tears 

Rewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. Milt, 

The people would examine his works more 4+ 

% than himſelf, and would not forgive the 

leaſt miſtake. | Dryden. 

2. Exactly ; ſcrupulouſly ; nicely. 

RILL. ». f. {rivulus, Latin. } A {mall brook ; 

little ſtreamlet. 

lay thy brimmed waves from this 

Their full tribute never mils, 

From a thouſand pctty il, N 

hat tumble down the ſnowy hills Miller. 

On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 

n every i a ſweet inſtruction flows; 

ut ſune untaught, o'erhear the whiſp'ring rill, 

in ſpite of ſacred leifure blackheads ſtill. Young, 

ToR:LL. v. 3. {from the noun.] To run in 
{mall itreams. , 

Io! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 
[N-judging and verboſe, from Lethe's lake, 

Ora tuns unmeaſureable ; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt 


D " d, . 


| 


Tue who efome draught from Aganippe's ſpring 
: n Genuine, 


= — * — 3 


wes 
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Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently ri//ing 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. 
rior. 

RYLi.«T. „. . [corrupted from rivulee.] A 
ſmall ſtream. 

A creke of Ofe, between two hills, delivering 
2 little freſh / ii ie into the ſea. Care's Sur, of Corn. 

Tt! induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
Thoſe ri/{t5that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate. 

| Drayton, 

Rist. ». . uma, Saxon. ] 

1. A border; a margin. 

It keeps off the ſame thickneſs near its centre ; 
while its figure is capable of variation towards the 
u. | Grew. 

2. That which encircles ſomething elſe. 

We may not attirm, that ruptures are confine- 
able unto one fide, as the peritoneum or / of the 
belly may be broke; or its perforations relaxed in 
ether. Yrown's Vulg.r Errours. 

The drum-maker uſes it for bl. Mortimer. 

Rims. . ſ. [hpam, Saxon. ] 

1 Hoar Froſt. 

Breathing upon a glaſs giveth a dew ; and in 
ue froſts you thall find drops of dew upon the 
inſide of glaſs windows. HFacorn's Natural Hiſtory. 

In a hoar froſt, ain, is a multitude of quadran- 
gular priſms piled without any order one over a- 
nother. " Grew. 

2. [ Rima, Lat.] A hole; a chink. Not uſed. 

Tough birds have no epiglottis, yet can they 
contract the 1/me or chink of their larinx, ſo as to 
prevent the admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Rims. v. n, [from the noun.] To freeze 
with hoar froſt. 

To RIMY LE. v. . To pucker; to contract in- 
to corrugations. See CrUmPLE and RuwPLE. 

The ſkin was tenſe, alſo rimp/ed and bliſtered. 

Wiſeman. 

Rv. adj. [from rime.] Steamy ; foggy ; full 
of frozen miſt. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moiſt; and 
then thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or poiſonous. Har. 

Rixv. 3. /. und, Saxon; ind, Dutch. | Bark; 
huſk. 

Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O ſpare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender ſides in this rough , i, embar'd. Shen. 

Within the infant rizd of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shak. 

Thete plants are neither red nor poliſhed, when 
drawn out of the water, till their id have been 
taker off, Boyle. 

Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden -d, 
Hung amiable. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Thou canꝭſt not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haſt immanacl'd. Milton, 

This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view ; 

On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, and worſhip Helen's tree. 
Dryd. ne 

Ty Rixv. . n. ſ from the noun.] To decorti- 
cate ; to bark; to huſk. 

RING, ” 1. [ hyang, Saxon. 

1. A circle; an orbicular line. 
In this habit 
Met 1 my father with his bleeding vg, 
Their precious gems new loſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
their colours to the naked eye, have appeared 
through a priſm girded about with maay parallel 
and horizontal g. Newton, 

2. Acircle of gold or ſome other matter worn 
45 Ornament. 

A quarrel. 
— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ug. Shakeſp. 

I have ſeeen old Roman vie fo very thick a- 
bout, and with ſuch large ſtones in them, that tis 
no wonder a fop ſhould reckon them a little cum- 
berſome in the ſummer. . 

3%. A circle of metal to be held by. 
The ing ; of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
ent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Did. 
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Some eagle got the 125 of my box in his beak, | 
with an intent to let it fall, and devour it. Swift. 

4. A circular courſe. 

Chaſte Diana, 
Goddeſs preſiding o'er the rapid race, 
Place me, O place me in the duſty ri»g, 
Where youthful charioteers contend for glory ! 
Smith, 

5. Acircle made by pen uns ſtanding round. 

Make a rig about the corpſe of Cæſar, 

And let me ſhew you him, that made the will. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The Italians perceiving themſelves — en- 
vironed, caſt themſelves into a ring, and retired 
back into the city. Hayward. 

Round my arbour a new ring they made, 

And footed it about the ſacred ſhade. Dr yden. 

6. A number of bells harmonically tuned, 

A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, f 
In jumping round a rowling cage; 

The cage as either ſide turn'd up, 

Striking a »ing of bells a- top. Prior. 

ED The ſound of bells or any other ſonorous 
7. 

Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no 

ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle. Bacon. 
aw ks bells, that have holes, give a greater ”/»g, 

than if the pellet did ftrike upon braſs in the open 

air. Bacon, 

Sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in ſhadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackeſt hue ; 

In vain with cymbals ring, 

They call the griſly King. 

8. A ſound of any kind. 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his 
parliament, and had the „ing of acclamations freſh 
in his ears, thought the reſt of his reign ſhonld be 
but play. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Rix. v. a. pret, and part. paſſ. rung. [hpun- 
Jan, Saxon. | 

1. To ſtrike bells or any other ſonorous body, 
ſo as to make it ſound. 

Ring the alarum bell. Shak:f. Macbeth. 

2. | from ing.] To encircle. 

albot, 
Who, ring'd about with bold adverſity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet. © Shateſp. 

3. To fit with rings. 

Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 

Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night 

Thou hate and terrour to proſperity, 

And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ig theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms. 
Shakcjpear c, 

4. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his noſe. 

T3 Rixo. v. #*. 

1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 

Ring out, ye cryſtal ſpheres, 

And let your filver chime 

Move in melodious time ; | 

And let the baſe of heav'n's deep organ blow. 
Millan. 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Sh. 

Eaſy it might be to ring other changes upon the 
ſame bells. Norris; Mijcellum, 5, 

At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung ; 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rug. Dryd. 
2. To practiſe the art of muſick with bells. 
Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleaſure : four bells admit twenty-four changes in 
rinzing ; each change may, by agreement, have a 
certain ſignification. Holder. 


Milton. 


3. To ſound; to reſound. | : 
Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by his 
name aloud, that all the ſhore rang of it. Bacon, 


The particular »i»gins ſound in gold, diſtin 
from the ſound of other bodies, has no particular 
name. Locke. 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple my, 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida ſung ! 
! 


Immortal Vida Pope. 
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4. To utter as a bell. | 
Ere to black Hecate's fommons 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hum. 
Hath 2 night's yawning peal, there ſha!l be 
One. 

A deed of dreadful note. Shak: [peare's Mac tb 
5. To tinkle. a 
My ears ſtill ing with noife : I'm vext to death; 
Tongue-Kkill'd, and have not yet recover d breath. 

X Dryden. 
6. To be fill'd with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, 
whom the whole nation ſo riags of, are not indeed, 
what they vote themſelves, the wiſeſt men in the 
world. South, 

RING-ZON R. .. 

Kg- bon is a hard callous ſubſtance growing in 


juſt above che coronet : It ſometimes ges quite 
round like a ring, and thence it is called the i- 
bone. Farricr”s Diftionar y. 
Ri'xcnove. . ſ. [rhingeldsyve, German.] 
Pigeons are of ſeveral ſorts, wild and tame; as 
wood pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. 
Mortimer. 
Rixcrr. . /. [from ring.] He who rings. 
Rix ALT NDER. 1: f. [ring and feader.] The 
head of a riotous body. 


of the Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the citizens. 
Bacou's Henry VII. 
The nobility eſcaped ; the poor people, who 


ed. Adili vr. 
Ri/NGLET, . /. [ ring, with a diminutive ter- 
mination. | ; 


1. A ſmall ring. 
Silver the lintals, deep projecting o'er ; 
And gold the rig/.t5 that command the door. Pop-, 
2. A circle. 
You demy puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green »g/:ts make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. Shak, Tempeſ*. 
Never met we, 
Upon the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ring/ct; tothe whiſtling wind, : 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A curl. 
ith r1"glets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
: Milton. 
Her golden treſſes in wanton rmglets way'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton, 
Theſe in two fable vingl taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. Pope. 
R1i'XG6STREAKED. adj. [ring and ren.] Cir- 
cularly ſtreaked. : 


and ſpotted, and all the ſhe goats that were ſpeck- 
led. Gem. xxx. Jo. 
RixG TAT. . /. (ving and tuil.] A kind of 
kite with a whitich tail. Bailey. 
Rixoworm. . , {ring and worm. ] A circu- 
lar tetter. 
It began with a ſerpigo, making many round 
ſpots, ſuch as is generally called ing arm. W. 1/em. 
Ty RINSE. v. a. from ei, German, pure, 
_ 
1. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing. 
This laſt coſtly treaty 
Swallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glafs 
Did break i' th' rin/nc, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Whomfnever he toucheth, and h th not rin/ed 
his hands in water, he ſhall be unclean. Lov. 
This muſt move us humbly to ſue unto God, 
and earneſtly to entreat him, to waſh us thoroughly 
from our wickedneſs, and cleanſe us from our 
fins : yea to purge and r the fountain thereof, 
our unclean and polluted hearts. Perkms. 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. | 
They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor nis, they fay, 
With water ſometimes ink, and ſometimes 
whey, 
According as you meet with mud or clay. Ng. 
Ri'xsEk. „. from ric. One that waſhes 


or rinſes 3 a waſher, 
Vol. II. No. 37. 3 N RT Or. 


* 


the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a horte, 


He cauſed to be executed ſome of the ring/-ad'r; 


had been deluded by theſe ringlcaders, were execut- 


He removed the he goats that were ige, 
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RIOT. 1. ſ. (i, old Fr. riots, Italian. 
1. Wild and looſe feſtivity. 
When his hcatftrong via hath no cerb, 
Men rage and hot blood are his countellors, 
When means and lavith manners meet together, 
Oh! with what wings ſhall his affection fly 
Jow'td froating peril and oppos'd decay. SB. 
Spo ſenſeleſs of expence, 
TH. he will nether know how to maintain it, 
Nor vent his fow of int. Sb. /. Tim. of Athens. 
Alban was turn'd to jollity and game, 
Toluixnry znd +5, feaſt and dance. 
2. A fedit ion; an uproar. 
Transtorm'd to terpents all, as acceſſories 
To his bd. 
d. Tom Rr. To more or act without con- 
troul G7 reſtruhint. 
One man's head rant r/-4 upon hawks and dice. 
L' E-fir ange, 
You never can defend his breeding, 
Wo, in his fatyre's ruming riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Sz M. 
79 ROT. v. 1. [riot r, old Fr.] - 


M: {! "Mn. 


1. To revel ; to be diflipated in luxurious en- 


joyments. 
Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not in v ioe- 
1% ud drunkenneſs. Romean'y xiii. 13. 
Now he exacts of all, waſtes in delight, 
Kt, in pleaſure, and neglects the law. 
2. To luxwiate ; to be tumultnous, 
Thy life along dead calm of fix'd repoſe ; 
No pulſe that , and no bluod that glows. Pop-. 
3. To banquet luxurioutly, 
4. To raife a ſedition or uproar. 
RO ER. u. ſ. [from ri. ] 
1. One who ia diffipated in luxury. 
2, One wuo raifes an uproar or ſedition. 
RroT15E. 2. ſ. [from 142.) Dilloluteneſs ; lux- 
ury. Obfoizte. 
From every work he challenged effoin 
For contemplation ſake ; yet otherwiſe 
Spenſer. 


His life he led in lawleſs ricti/e. 

Rorous. adj. [rixtex, Fr. from it.] 

1. Luxurious; wanton; licentiqully feſtive. 

W hat needs me tell their feaſt and good!y guiſe, 
In which was nothing riaout nor vain. Spenſer. 
ben all our otlices have been oppreſt 

With r:c:cus feeders, 

I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 

And tet mine eyes at flow. Shateſp. Tim. of A. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is 

an from the diet of Jeruſalem and other ris 
places, but fared coarſely. Brown's Vulg. Frrours. 

With them no riot, pomp nor Aſian train, 
T* infect a navy with their gaudy fears; 
But war ſeverely lixe itſelf appears. 

2, Seditious; turbulent, 

Ri'oTous:y. adv. [from ricous.] 

r. Lnxurioufly ; with licentious luxury. 

He that gathereth by defrauding his own ſoul, 
zathercth fur others that ſhall ſpend his goods rig 
s ily. Eecluf. xiv. 4. 

2. Setlitiouſly; turbulently. 

Ri Or ESS. . f. [from rictu;.] The ſtate 
of being riotous. 

Ty RIP. v. a, [hnypan, Saxon.] 

1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut aſunder by a 
cortinucd act of the knife, or of other force. 

You bloody Neros, r:ppig up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame. 

Shake pear, R 
Wilt thou Cath their children, and rig up their 
women with child. 2 Kings, viii. 12. 
The beaft prevents the blow, 
And upward vis the groin of his audacious foe. 
Di yden 

2. To take away by laceration or cutting. 

Mac duft was from his mother's womb 
VUntunely ripp'd. Sh. ketpeare*s Macheth. 
Eſculapius, becauſe ripped from his mother's 

womb, was ſe gned to be the ton of Apollo. Hay. 
Rip tins heart of mine 
Out of my breaſt, and ſhew it for a coward's. C.. 
Tue contcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms 
ſeize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe; 


Daniel. 


Dryden. 


\ [ ilton. 
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AﬀeQing fury acts a madman's part, 

He'll »/p the fatal ſecret from her heart. Granville, 

' 2. To diſcloſe; to ſearch out; to tear up; to 

bring to vcw. 

Let it be lawful for me to »/þ up to the very 
bottom, how and by whom your diſcipline was 
planted, at ſuch time as this age we live in began 
to make firſt trial thereof. Hooker, 

You 1p up the orig al of Scotland. Spenſer. 

Thus pig up of anceſtors is very pleaſing 
unto me, and indeed ſavourethi of ſomething read- 
ing. Sponfer on Irelund. 

They »/4p-4 np all that had been done from the 
beginning of the rebeilion. Clarendon, 

Ihe relations confidering that a trial would rp 
up old ſores, and diſcover things not ſo much to 
the reputation of the deceaſed, thæy dropt their 
deſigu. Alrbuthnot, 

RIPE. adj. Ihipe, Saxon; %%%, Dutch. | 

1. Brought to perfection in growth; mature. 

Macbeth 

Ts ripe for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above 

Put on their inſtruments. Shckeſpeare. 

Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. 

Md. iv. 5. 

So may'ſt thou lire, till, like e fruit, thou 

drop 

Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 

Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'd, for death mature. 

5 | Milton, 

2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. a 

Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 

That play'd on her ii e lip, ſeem'd not to know 

What gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Complete ; proper for ute. 

I by letters ſhall direct your courſe, 
hen time is ripe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lips, 

A little »iper and more luſty red 

Than that mix'd in his cheeks. 

O early ripe / to thy abundant ſtore, 
What could advancing age have added more? Dry. 

8. Finiſhed : conſummate. 

Beaſts are in ſenſible capacity as ve, even as 
men themſelves, perhaps more r7þe. Hooker, 

He was a ſcholar and a ripe and good one. S. 

6. Brought to the point of taking etfect; fully 
matured. 

He thence ſhall come, 

When this world's diffolution ſhall be ripe. Milton. 
While things were juſt 5e for a war, the can- 

tons, their protectors, interpoſed as umpires in 

the quarrel. Addiſon. 

7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 

At thirteen years old he was ripe for the uni- 
verſitv. Fell. 

Rip- for heav'n, when fate ZEneas calls, 

Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me. Dy. 
To RiPEx. v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen; to 

grow ripe; to be matured. Kipen is now uſed. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And then ſrom hour to hour we rot and rot. Sha. 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio; 
But ſtay the very riping of the time. Shakeſpeare. 

Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 
In my grave's inſide, ſee what thou art now; 

Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow there, w* are ſtubborn clay. 

Donne. 

7% RIP E. v. 4. To mature; to make ripe. 

He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 

To Scotland. Shakeſpeare, 

R1yELY. adv, [rom rife. ] Maturely; at the 
fit time. 

It fits us therefore ripely ; 

Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs. Sb. 
To R1PEx. v. ». [from ripe. ] To grow ripe. 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And hears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 

His greatneſs is a ripenmg, nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do» Shakeſpeare's Hen, VIII. 


Shak:ſpeare. 
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Afore the ſour grape is ripening iu the flower. 
Iſaiah, xviii. 5. 

The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth, ri- 
pens the fruit more ſuddenly. Bacon Nat, Hiſt, 

Trees, that »i#-» lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt ; as 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of pro- 
vidence that they blufſom ſo ſoon ; for otherwiſe 
they could not have the ſun long enough to ripen. 

Rawn's Natural Hiſtory, 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And ſtrangers to the ſun yet po here. Granvill:, 

7 RI EN. v. 4. To mature; to make ripe. 

My father was no traitor ; 
And that II prove on better men than Somerſet, 
Where growing time once ripen'd to my will. Vu. 
When to r4þe1'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego. 
That I ſettled 
Your father in his throne, was for your ſake, 
I left th' acknowledgment for time to ripen. Dry, 
The genial ſun 
Has _ ſince his courſe begun, 
Rejoiced the metal to refine, 
And ripeu'd the Peruvian mine. Addiſon, 
Ze this tlie cauſe of more than mortal hate, 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall ri into fate. Po, 
Here elements have loſt their uſes; 

Air r:peas not, nor earth produces. 

R i/yEXES Ly from ie. 

1. The ſtate of being ripe; maturity. 

They have compared it to the r/pene/; of fruits, 

Wi: man. 

Little matter is depoſited ia the abſceſs, before 
it arrives towards its . Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Full growth. 

Time, which made them their fame out-live, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripere/: give. Denham, 

3. Perfection; completion, 

To this purpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes 
of pſalms devited for us, that they, which are 
either in years but young, or touching perfection 
of virtue as yet not grown to , might, when 
they think they ſing, learn. Heoker. 

This royal infant promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to 17pere/s, Sha, Hen, VIII. 
I tro manhood am arriv'd 10 near, 
And inward ripecneſs doth much leſs appear, 
That ſome more timely happy ſpirits indu'th. A. 
4. Fitneſs ; qualification. 
Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither : 
Ripeneſs is all. Shak-ſpeare's Kirg Lear. 

RITA. . ſ. [from v.] One who rips; one 
who tears; one who lacerates. 

To R/yPLE. v.n. Jo fret on the ſurface, as 
water ſwiftly running. 

R1'y TowEL. n. . A gratuity, or reward given 
to tenants, after they had reaped their lord's corn. 

Batky. 

To RISE. v. u. pret. %; part. riſer. Cory 
has ris, for r-ſe; ſo has Jobnſon. ¶furan, Saxon; 
reiſeny Dutch. ] 

1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an erect 
poſture. 

I have ſeen her ri: from her bed, and throw 
her nightgown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

The archbiſhop received him fitting, for, ſaid 
he, 1 am too old to 27. Earl of Orrery. 

2. To get up from reſt. 

Never a wife leads a hetter life than ſhe does ; 
do what ſhe will; go to bed when ſhe lift; »//z 
when ſhe liſt. Shakeſpeare. 

As wild alles in the deſert, go they forth to 
their work, ng beiimes for a prey. Fob, xxiv 5. 

That 1s to live, 
To reſt ſecure, and not riſe up to grieve. Datel. 
Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, iſc. Tilton. 
3. To get up from a fall. 
True in our fall 
Falſe in our promis'd riſing. Miten's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To ſpring ; to grow up. 
They iwagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 

Now ris to work them farther woe. 

5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 


Dryden, 


Swift, 


Milton. 


Some 
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some ri/: by'fin, and ſome by virtue fall. SHA 

6 If they „ not with their ſervice, they wil 

make their ſervice fall with them. dcn. 
N To ri/: i' th world, 

No wiſe man that's honeſt ſhould expect. Orway. 
hoſe, that have been raiſed by ſome great 

miniſter, trample upon the ſteps upon which they 

„ „to rival him. South, 

6. To ſwell. 

If the bright ſpot Nay in his place, it is a ri/- 
„of the burning. Lev. XIli. 21. 

-. To aſcend ; to move upwards. 

The ſap in old trees is not fo frank as to riſe all 
to the boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth 
out moſs. : Buc un. 

If two plane poliſh'd plates of a poliſh'd look- 


_ ivg-glaſs be laid together, ſo that their ſides be 


parallel, and at a very fmall diſtance from one 

another, and then their lower edges be dipped 

into water, the water will vie up between them. 
Newton. 

g. To break out from below the horizon, as 
the ſun. . 

He maketh the ſun to on the evil and the 
good. : Matthew v. 
Fe affirmeth, that Tunny is fat upon the 21 
of the Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus. B70. 

Whether the ſun. 

Riſ+ on the earth, or earth vie on the ſun. Milton, 
9. To take beginning; to come into exiſtence 

or notice. : 

Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is, 
Out of the fruitful womb of nothing ris. Cowley. 
10. To begin to act. 

High winds began to riſe. Milten. 

With Vulcan's rage the r{/ins winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryd. 

11. To appear in view. : 

The poet mult lay out all his ſtrength, that his 
words may be glowing, and that every thing he 
deſcribes may immediately preſent itſelf, and % 
up to the reader's view. Addiſon. 

12. To change a ſation ; to quit a ſiege. 

He, riſing with ſmall honour from Gunza, and 
fearing the power of the chriſtians, was gone. 

Knoles. 

13. To be excited; to be produced. : 

Indeed you thank'd me; but a nobler gratitude 
Roe in lier foul ; for from that hour the lov'd me. 

Otævay. 

A thought rd in me, which often perplexes 
men of contemplative natures. Spectator, 

14. To break into military commotions; to 
make inſurrections. 

At our heels all hell ſhould 7%, 
With blackeſt inſurrection. 

. Numidias ſpacious kingdom lies 

Ready to ri at its young prince's call, Add, Cato. 
No more ſhall nation againſt nation 1, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. Pope. 
15. To be rouſed; to be excited to aon. 
Who will i up for me againſt evil-doers ? or 

who will tand up for me againſt the workers of 


Milton. 


iuiquity? Jſ. xciv. 
Gather together, come againſt, and »j/e up to 
the battle. Jeremiab. 


16, To make hoſtile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and 
„up againſt him, and ſmite him mortally, and 
fleeth into one of theſe cities, the elders of his city 
thall fetch him thence. Deut. 

17. To grow more or greater in any reſpect. 

A hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders. Millan. 

The great duke riſe: on them in his demands, 
and will not be ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred 
thoufand crowns, and a ſolemn embaſſy to beg 
pardon. Addiſon an Italy. 

18. To increaſe in price. 

Bullion is nn to ſix ſhillings and five pence the 
ounce ; 1. . that an ounce of uncoined ſilver will 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined 
ſilver. : Locke. 

19. To be improved. 

From ſuch an untainted couple, we can hope to 
have our family riſe to its ancient ſpleudour of 
face, air, countenance, and thape, * Tatler, 
$ 
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20. To cleyate the ſtile. 

Your author always will the beſt adv iſe, 

Fall when he falls, and when he »iſcs, re. Roß. 

21. To be revived from death. 

Aſter I am 11+ again, I will go before vou. 

Matt. xxvi. 

The ſtars of moru ſhall fee him i 
Out of his grave. 

22. To come by chance. 

As they gan his library to view, 

And antique regitters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to 7i/: 
An ancient book. 

22. To be elevated in ſituation. 

He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a+i/:2z ground the trunk he plac'd, 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 

Dryde: . 

A houſe we ſaw upon a . Ada. ſin. 

Aſh, on banks or % grounds near rivers, 
will thrive exceedingly. Moertimer's Hi ſbands y. 

Risk. ». /. | from the verb 

1. The act of riſing, locally or figuratively. 

2. The act of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt 
backwards, and then forwards, with ſo much the 
greater force ; for the hands go backward before 
they take their . Bacon 

3- Eruption; aſcent. 

Upon the candle's going out, there is a ſudden 
riſe of water ; for the flame filling no more place, 
the air and water ſucceed. Bacon. 

The hill ſubmits itſelf 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile ; 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
Whoſe ii not hinders, but makes ſhort n= 2 
ryan, 

4. Place that favours the act of mounting aloft. 

Rais'd fo high, from that convenient ri 
She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the — 

Creech, 

Since the arguments againſt them ariſe from 
common received opinions, it happens, in contro- 
verſial diſcourles, as it does in the affaulting of 
towns, where, if the ground be but firm, where- 
on the batteries are erected, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, ſo it affords but 
a fit »i/- for the preſent purpoſe. Locke. 

5. Elevated place. p 

Such a vie, as doth at once invite 
A pleaſure, and a reverence from the ſight. Deub. 

6. Appearance as of the ſun in the Eaſt. 

Phoebus ? ſtay ; 
The world to which you fly ſo faſt, 
From us to them can pay your hate 
With no ſuch object, and ſalute your 50 
With no ſuch wonder, as De Mornoy's eyes. 


Walter. 


Alon. 


Sperſer. 


7. Encreaſe in any reſpect. 

8. Encreaſe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be conſidered 
the preſent ſtate of the king's treaſure, the vic or 
fall that may happen in his conſtant revenue by a 


Spaniſh war. 1710 
The biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual of 
lands. Swift. 


9. Reginning ; original. : 

It has its »i/e from the lazy admonitions of thoſe 
who give rules, and propoſe examples, without 
joining practice with their inſtructions. Locke. 

All wickedneſs taketh its vi from the heart, 


and the deſigu and intention with which a thing 


is done, frequeutly diſcriminates the goodnefs or 
evil of the action. Ne!ſon. 

His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave 7 
to the republick, which calls itſelf after his name. 

0 Addijon. 

10. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound. 

In the ordinary riſes and falls of the voice, there 
fall out to be two beemolls between the uniſon and 
he diapaſun. Bacon. 

RISE K. part. from riſe. ] 

Rs EA. ». ſ. | from riſe] One that riſes. 

The iſle Ræa, where the palace ſtands 
Of th' early riſa, with the roſy hands, 

Active Aurora; where ſhe loves to dance. Chapm. 


RIV 

Ristsveirv. a. . {from idle. ] The quality 
of laughing. 

How comes lowneſs of ſtile to be ſo much the 
propnety of fatyr, that without it a poet can he 
n0 more a tatyritt, than without - he can be 
a man. Dryd #, 
_ Whatever the philoſophers may talk of their vi- 
ey, neighing is a more noble cxpreſſion than 
lauglung. A buthno', 

RIS. BLE. adj. [/ ul, Fr. rifililis, Lat.] 

1. Having the ſaculty or power of lauglung. 

We are in a raerty world, laughing is our buſi- 
neſs; as it, becauſe it has been made the detinition 
ot man thun he is , his manhood confifted in 
nothing elle. Gow, of the True. 

2. Ridiculons; exciting laughter. 5 

Ris K. . f. [e, Fr. ricfgy Spaniſh. } Hazard; 
danger ; chance of harm. ; 

Some run the i of an abſolute ruin for the 
gaining of a preſent ſupply. Lire. 
_ When an iu ſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured 
into contempt of all order by a long of licence, 
ihall appear before a church governor, ſeverity 
and reſolutiom are that governor's virtues. South, 

By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he 
would run the of being betrayed into what is 
not fo. AHiterbury. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal 1/4 
with a guilty one. | Cl fe 

7% Risk. v. 4. [riſquer, Fr.] To hazard ; to- 
put to chance; to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raiſe, 

Or = his well eſtabliſhed praiſe, = 

That, his high genius to approve, 

Had drawn a George or carv'd . ? Ale. 
RIs KRA. » /. [from . He who riſks. 
He thither came, t' obſerve and ſmoak 

What courſes other ers took. 

Riss. The obſolete preterite of vic. 

K not the conſular men and left their places, 
So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down; and fled thy fide ? 

Ben Jon ſor. 

RIT E. 3. J. Crit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn act 
of religion; external obſervance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from ſuch as 
were before us, are not things that belong to this 
or that ſect, but they are the ancient rites and cuſ- 
toms of the church. Hooker, 

It is by God conſecrated into a ſacrament, a ho- 
ly rite, a means of conveying to the worthy re- 
ceiver the benefits of the body and blood of Chriſt. 

. Hammond's Fundamental. 

When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 

He plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Dryden. 
R1'TVUAL. adj. 8 Fr.] Solemnly ceremo- 

nious ; done according to ſome religious inſtitu- 

tion. | 

Inſtant I bade the prieſts prepare 
The ritual ſacrifice, and ſolemn pray'r. Prior, 

If to tradition were added, certain conſtant ri- 
tual and emblematical obſervances, as the emblems 
were exprefſive, the memory of the thing re- 
corded would remain. Forbes. 

Ri'TvAL. 1. J. [from the adj.] A book in 
which the rites and obſ{ervances of religion are ſet 
down. 

An heathen rial could not inſtruct a man bet- 
ter than theſe ſeveral pieces of antiquity in the 
particular ceremonies, that attended different ſa- 
crifices. Add. Remarks on Italy, 

RYTVAL1ST. . . [from ritzal.} One killed 
in the ritual. 

RIV AGE. n. ſ. ¶ French.] A bank; a coaſt. 
Not in uſe. 


Butler. 


Think 

You ſtand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th' inconſtant billows dancing; 
For ſo appears this fleet. Shakeſ. Henry V. 

RIVAL. =. /. Liv, Lat.] 

1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
which another man purſues ;- a competitour. 

O love ! thou ſternly doſt thy pow er maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diidain. 

Dryden. 


2, A competitour in love. 


3N2 She 
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She ſaw her father was grown her adverſe par- 
ty, and yet her fortune ſuch as ſhe mutt favour 
” Sidney. 

France and Burgundy, 
Great »4vals in our younger daughter's love. 
Shak: ſpe E, 

Your 1iva/'s image in your worth I view; 

And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. Gravy, 

Ri/vai. adj. Standing in competition; making 
t e ſame claim; emulots. 

Had I but the means 
To hold a 172.2 place with one of them, 
I ſhould be fortunate. Shak, Mc. of Venice. 

Equal in years, and iv in renown i 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like honour claims. Dr yd % 
You bark to he employ'd, 
Mile Venus is by r:v2/ dogs enjoyed. Dry deu. 

„ R1val. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To ſtand in competition with another; to 
oppoſe. 

Thoſe, that have been raiſed by the intereſt of 
ſome great miniſter, trample upon the ſteps by 
which they riſe, to 1:val him in his greatneſs, and 
at length ſtep into his place. South, 

2. Toemulate; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

- Ambitious fool! with horny hoofts to paſs 
Oer hollow arches of reſounding braſs; 
To iv thunder in its rapid courſe, 
And imitate inimitable force. Dryden's Ani. 

O Thou, too great to rw] or to praiſe, 
Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays. 

L had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; 
And copyiſts, here and there, ſome likeneſs hit; 
But none pofſeſs'd thy graces, and thy eaſe ; 

In thce alone tu as natural to pleaſe ! Horte, 

To RIVAL. v.n. To be competitours. Out of 


uſe. 
Burgundy, 
We firſt addreſs d tow'rd you, who with this king, 
Have 1:v4/'d for our daughter. Shakeſp. Aing Lear, 
RivALITv. I. . [rivalitas, Lat. from rival. | 

RrYvarry. I Competition; emulation. 

It is the privilege of paſterity to ſet matters 
right between thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their i- 
©," for greatneſs, divided a whole age. Addiſon. 

RIVALs MIN. ». /. [from rival.] The ſtate or 
character of a rival. 7 | 

To RIVE. v. a. preter. ive, part. river. [nype, 
broken; Saxon; vijven, Dutch ; ivo, Fr. to drive.] 
To ſplit; to cleave; to divide by a blunt inſtru- 
ment; to force in difruption. 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ſtruck, that it the Keel did iv 
And cleft his head. | Spenſer, 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, - 

That his deep wounded heart in two did sive. 
Speuſi ”F, 

Through 1:22 clouds and molten firmament, 
The fierce three-forked engine making way, 
Both loſty towers and higheſt trees hath rent. Se 

O Cicero 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have rie the Knotty oaks ; but ne'er till now _ 
Did Igo through a tempeſt dropping fire. SH 
As one he ſtood eſcap'd from cruel fight, 


Sore toil'd, his vide arms to havock hewn. Mziltcn * 


The neighbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and 


tiven With the thunderbolts of war, did envy the 


ſweet peace of Druina. Heowel's Vocal I os gt. 
Had I'not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon river oak, the faireſt of the green. Drayton. 
Let it come; 
Let the fierce light ning blaſt, the thunder ie me. 
Roo. 
To Rive. v. u. To be ſplit; to be divided by 
violence. 
Freeitone rives, ſplits, and breaks in any direc- 
tion. Wordevard, 
To Rive. for div or direct. Not uſed. 
Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſucrament, 
To vive their dang e rou artillery 
Upon no chriſtian ſor] but Engliſh Talbot. Sh.ke. 
To Ri'v EU. v. 4. ¶ʒe ſuple d, Saxons corrugated, 


rumpled.] To contract into wrinkles and corruga- 


ons. | 


RIV 
Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, their beauty 


ed, 
And clos'd their ſickly eves and hung the head, 
And rived up with heat, lay dying in their 
, Dryden. 
And fince that plenteous autumn now is paſt, 
\Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg'd your 
taite, 
Take in good part, from our poor poet's board, 
Such rived fruits as winter can attord. Dryden. 
Alum ſtipticks, with contracting pow'r, 


Shrink his thin eſſence like a 119d flow'r. Pope. 


R Vr. part. of . 

Rr'ver, . ſ. [riviere, Fr. rives, Lat.] A land 
current of water bigger than a brook. 

It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored 
throughout with many goodly rivers, repleniſhed 
with all forts of fiſh. Spen er. 

The firſt of theſe rivers has been celebrated by 
the Latin poet for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as 
the other for its rapidity. Addiſon on Italy, 

River-1RAGON. . .. A crocodile. A name 
given by Milton to the king of Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds 
The ie dragon tam'd at length, ſubmits 
To let his ſojourners depart. Myzrltor's Par. Lf. 
RIVER ET. ». /. {diminutive of river, ] A ſmall 
ftream ; a rill. 
Bringing all their r:vcrets ing 
There ends; a new ſong to begin. 
Calls down river from her ſpring, 
Their queen upon her way to bring. Drayton. 

River-Gcop. 2. /. Tutelary deity of a river. 

His wig hung as ſtrait as the hair of a 1iver-god 
riſing from the water. Ar but i nat and Pope. 

R1ivER-HoORSE. 2. / Hippopotamus. 

Roſe, 
As plants ambiguous between ſea and land, 
The river-brſ- and ſcaly crocodile. Mi'ton, 

RYver. nj. Cie, Fr. to break the point of a 
thing; to drive.] A faſtening pin clenched at both 
ends. 

The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers clofing 1vet; up, 

Gire dreadful note of preparation. Shak. Hen. V. 
Thy armour 

I'll fruſh, and unlock the rivers all, 

But I'll be maſter of it. S. Trail. and Crefſida. 


Drayton. 


too, . 
Gainſt her my ſoul is arm'd on every part; 
Yet there are ſecret ive to my heart, 
Were Berenice's charms have fou id the way, 
Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers flow 
So ſmooth and equal, that no ſight can find 
The rivet, where the polith'd piece was join d. Dr. 
The rivers of thoſe wings inclos'd 
Fit not each other. Dryd:n's Don Sebaſtian. 
This inſtrument ſhould move eaſy upon the i- 
vet, : Sharp. 
To RVR r. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with rivets. 
This man, 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down new 
Out of the hand of Jove ; and r:1v4 him 
To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. Ben Jenſun. 
2. To faſten ftrongly ; to make immoveable. 
You were to blame to part with 
A thing tuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And rivetted with faith unto your fleſh. Shateſp. 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's 1:verred, 
Screw'd to my mem'ry ? Shakeſp. Cymveline. 
What one party thought to ive, to a ſettled- 
neſs by the influence of the Scots, that tile other 
rejects. King Chur les. 
Till fortune's fruitloſs ſpite had made it known, 
Her blows not ſnook but rived his throne. Dry. 
us hath God not only riverted the notion of 
If into our natures, but likewiſe made th- 
ef of his being, neceſſary to the peace of our 
,s and happineſs of ſociety. Tillotſon. 
If the eye ſees thoſe things rivetted which are 
looſe, where wil! vu begin to rectify the miſtake ? 
Locke. 
Where we uſe words of a looſe and wandering 


1 


Though Valeria's fair, and though the loves me 


| 


ROA 


ſignification, hence follows miſtake and error, 
which thoſe maxims, brought as proofs to eſtablith 
propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for unde. 
termined ideas, do by their authority confirm and 


r wet . Loc ks. 
Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye powers! 

Congreve. 

They provoke him to the rage * 


Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Ad. Cato, 
A ſimilitude of nature and manners, in ſuch a 
degree as we are capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, 
and rivet the friendſhip between us. Atterbary, 

3. To drive or clench a rivet. 

In riveting, the pin you rivet in ſhould ſtand up- 
right to the plate you 7144 it upon; for if it do not 
{ſtand upright, you will be forced to ſet it upright, 
after it is rived, Ala on. 

RYvuLET. . ſ. {rivulus, Lat.] A ſmall river; 
a brook ; a ſtreamlet. 

By fountain or by ſhady rivu/z7, 
He ſought them. Mil::n, 

The veins, where innumerable little riv#ul-ts have 
their confluence into the common channel of the 
blood. Bentley. 

I faw the riv«l-t of Salforata, formerly called 
Albula, and ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its 
water, which Martial mentions. Addiſ. on Italy, 

Rixoo'LLAak. . ſ. A German coin, worth 
about four ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. Dur. 

RoacH. 1. . | from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] 

A roach is a fiſh of no great reputation for his 
dainty tafte : his ſpawn is accounted much bet- 
ter than any other part of him : he is accounted the 
water ſheep, for his ſimplicity and fooliſhneſs; and 
it is noted, that roaches recover ſtrength, and grow 
in a fortnight after ſpawning. Walton's Angler, 

f a gudgeon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to approach ; 
Yet ſtill he leaps at flies. Swift, 
— 845 nm f. rade, Fri route, French, route is via 
trite. 

1. Large way; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, 
whilſt he might eaſily ride on the beaten r9ud way, 
ſhould trouble himſelf with breaking up of gaps ? 

Suck/ngs 

To God's eternal houfe direct the way, 

A broad and ample road, Milton, 
The liberal man dwells always in the road, Fell. 
To be indifferent whether we embrace falſehood 

or truth, is the great road to error. Locke. 

Could ſtupid atoms, with impetuous ſpeed, 

By diff rent ad and adverſe ways proceed, 

That here they might rencounter, here unite. Black, 
There is but one road by which to chmb up. Ad. 
2. Ra, Fr.] Ground where ſhips may anchor. 

I ſhould be ſtill 

Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 

And every object that might make me feir 

Misfortune to my ventures. Shak. Merch, of Ven. 
Ahour the iſland are many v,, but only one 

harbour. Sandy's Journey. 

3. Iuroad; incurſion. 

The Volſcians ſtand 

Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make 

rod 

Upon's again. Shakeſpear's Cor ial mus. 
Caſon was deſirous of the ſpoil, for he was, by 

the former /d into that country, famous and rich. 

An Lies. 

The king of Scotland, ſeeing none came in to 
Perki::, turned his enterprize into a road, and 
waſted Northumberland with fire and ſword. Bac. 

4. Journey. The word fecras, in this ſenſ-: at 
le:ſt, to be derived from e, the preterite of ride: 
as we ſay, a ſhort r:dc ; an eaſy ride. 

With eaſy , he came to Leiceſter, 

And lodg'd in the abbey. Shaker ip. Henry VIII. 
He from the Eaſt his flaming ad begins. A i/tore 
8. The act, or ſtate of travelling. 

Some taken fror their ſhops and farms, others 
from t eir ſports and pleaſures, theſe at ſuit» of 
law, thoſe at gaming tables, ſome on the rd, 
ot lers at their or ne- es. WW 


To ROAM, v. n. [romigare, Italian. See Roo 10 


ROA 


To wander without any certain purpoſe ; to ram- 
ble; to rove; to play the vagrant. It is imagined 
to come from the pretences of vagrants, who al- 
ways ſaid they were going to Rome. 
Five ſummers have 1 ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 
Roaming clean thrbugh the bounds of Aſia. Shakeſ. 
' Daphne 1442ming through a thorny wood, S 4. 
The lonely fox 12ms far abroad, 
ö On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Pri. 
What were unenlighten'd man, 
A ſavage 19aming through the woods, and wilds 
In queſt of prey, Thowſon's Summer. 
Ty» Roaw. v. 4 To range; to wander over. 
Now fow!s in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods 5 — 
Jon. 
Ro. v. . from r. A rover; a ram- 
bler ; a wanderer ; a vagrant. 
Rox. adi. ren, Fr.] 6 
Ro m horſe is a horſe of a bay, ſorrel, or black 
colour, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick. Farrier's Dift. 
To Roar. v. . [nanan, Saxon.) 
1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt. 
Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. Hen. 
Warwick and Montague, 
| That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
1 And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 


yelled. Jer. 
At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and r away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſpeare. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ring chief 
R:ar'd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. 


ryden. 


— 
* 


The young lions 19414 upon him, and 
The death of Daphuis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſart ſhore ; 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. Dryd. 
2. To cry in diſtreſs. 


3. To ſound as the wind or ſea. 

South, eaſt, and weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 
And rowl the foaming billows to the ſhore. Pryd.n. 

Loud as the wolves on Orcas“ ſtormy ſteep, | 

Howl to the r0.,ring of the northern deep. Pepe. 

4- To make a loud noiſe. 

The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar. 

Milton. 
Conſider what fatigues I've known, 
* How oft I croſs'd where carts and coaches 19rd. 
Gay. 
Roan, 3. . [from the verb.) r 
1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. 
. The wonted roar is up, 

And hiſs continual through the tedious night. 

7 Lan ſon. 

2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? 
your ſongs ? your flaſhes of merriment, that were 
wont to ſet the table in a roag? Shut. Hamlet. 

4. The found of the wind or fea. 

The roar 
Of loud Euroclyden. Philips. 

5. Any loud noiſe. 

Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 

Imbuwel'd with outrageous noiſe the air. Al. 

Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 

Ar the far-off carfew found, 

ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 

2 ging flow with ſullen roar. 

? Wp 1 cannons did diffuſe, 

© "Venting poſts, e terror, and the neus; 
neighbour princes tr-mblcd at their roar. 
2 Walter. 
' 0 waters, liſt'ning to the . 1wapet's roar, 
Ot ite frnmons, and corte the ſhore. Dryden. 
+ KR. . J. [from roar.) A noiſy brutal 


Ly 


Milton. 


£3 


mai. 
IE gliſh roorcrs put down all. 
Ro RL. 0 better 3 i , Lat.] Dewy. 
en U-hancy his fo le ſet, 
And eu & his w = with ray May deus wet. 
Furr fax. 
To RoasT. . a. [roftir, retir, Fr. roſten, Ger- 


man j ze d&, Saxon, roalted ; 


Hauri. 


from rerum, | 


. ROB 


Lat. a grate; to ves, being, in its original ſenſe, 
to broil on a gridiron. ] 
p 1, To dreſs meat, by turning it round before the 
re. 
He roa/teth not that which he took in hunting. 
ecay of Fiity. 
Roaſting and boiling are below the dignity of 
your office. Swift's Directions to the Cook, 
2.. To impart dry heat to fleſh. 
Here elements have loſt their uſes, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; 
Fire will not 7, nor water boil. 
3- To dreſs at the fire without water. 
In eggs boiled and raaſed, there is ſcarce differ- 
ence to be diſcerned. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
4- To heat any thing violently. 
Ra aid in wrath and fire, 
He thus o'erſized with coag ulate gore, 
Old Priam ſeeks. Shak-ſpeare. 
Ro As 1. for ra. ed. 
He luſt his ro beef ſtomach, not being able to 
touch a firloin. Addiſon. 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, 


Swift. 


Ro.1/t beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior. 
It warns the cook maid, not to burn 
The r meat, which it cannot turn. Swift. 


To rule the RoasT. To govern ; to manage; to 
preſide. It was perhaps originally , which 
ſignified a tumult, to direct the populace. 

Where champions ruletb the roaſt, 

Their dailie difordet is moſt. Tuſſer's Huſb. 
The new made duke, that rules the r Sha. 
Alma flap-dafh, is all again 

In ev'ty ſinew, nerve, and vein ; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt, 

While every where ſhe rubs the rozft. rior. 

Roz, . . [I believe Arabick. ] Inſpiſſated 
juices. 

The infuſion, being evaporated to a thicker con- 
ſiſtence, paileth into a jelly, rob, extract, which 
contain all the virtues of the infuſton. Arbutbnt. 

To ROB. v.a. lter, old French ; robbare, Ita- 
lian. | 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force, 
or by ſecret theft; to plunder. To be robbed, ac- 
cording to the preſent uſe of the word, is to be in- 
jured by theft ſecret or violent; to vb, is to take 
away by unlawful violence; and to ſteal, is to take 
away privately. 

Ist not enough to break into my garden, 
And, like a thief, to come to rov my grounds, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſawcy terms? 

Shak: jp: are. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our cala- 
mities, which we robbed him of in our proſperity. 

King Charks. 

I have not here deſigned to r him of any part 
of that commendation, which he has fo juſtly ac- 
quired from the whole author, whoſe fragments 
ouly fall to my portion. Dr yd-n. 

The water nvmphs lament their empty urns, 
Bœotia, bd of filver Dirce, mourns. Addiſon. 
2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething bad. 

Ironical. 

Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Did'ſt o it of ſome tu ſte of tediouſneſs. S. 
3. To take away unlaw:ully. 

Better be diſdained of all, thaa faſhion a carriage 
to rob love from any. Shake. 

Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be robbed 
and drawn away. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Nor will I take from any man his due; 

But thus atſuming all, he h from you, Dryden. 
O double ſacrilege on things divine, 

To rob the re'ick, and deface the ſhrine! Dryd. 

Rolust . ſtrom ab.] One that plunders 
by force, or ſtats by ſecret means a plunderer ; 
a thief. 

Theſe 'iuirs, which thou doſt raviſh from my 

chin. 

li quicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your hoſt ; 

With rebbòers hands, my hoſpitable favour 

Youu ſhould not ruffle thus. SA. A. Lear. 
t If} * gu not committed 

Notorious mur der ou thoſe thirty men 


ROB 


At Aſcalon; 
Then, like a refer, ſtrip'd'ſt them of their robes, 
Milton's 2 
The robber muſt run, ride, and uſe all the deſpe- 
rate ways of eſcape ; and probably, after all, & 
ſin betrays him to the gaol, and from thence ad 
vances him to the gibbet. Saab 
Bold Frometheus did afpire, 
And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire; 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 
The r9bber's blazing track purſue. Dryden. 
Publick robbers are more criminal than petty and 
common thieves. Daren nt, 
Ro'/nBkuv. . /. [roberic, old Fr. from rd.] Theft 
perpetrated by force or with privacy. ; 
Thieves for their -66ery have authority, 


When udges ſteal themſelves. LA. 
A ſtorm or robbery 
Shook down my mellow hangings. Shale. 


Some more effectual way might be found, for 
ſuppreiſing common thefts and robberies. Temple. 
Ros k. . f. [robbe, Fr. rob, Italian; rawvay 
low Lat.] A gown of ſtate; a dreſs of dignity. 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shake [p. 
My Naa thall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir'd in a robe of white. Shakeſp. 
The laſt good King, whom willing Rome obey d, 
Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; 
Yet he thoſe robs; of empire juſtly bore, 
Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore. 
D 


ryden. 
To Ros x. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs 
pompouſly ; to iuveſt. 
What chriſtian ſoldier will not be touched with 
a religious emulation, to ſee an order of Jeſus do 
ſuch ſervice for enlarging che chriſtian borders; 
and an order of St. George only to robe, and feaſt, 
and perform rites and obſervances? Bacon. 
There in long robes the royal magi ſtand; 
The ſage Chaldzans red in white appear d, 
And Brachmans. Pope's Temple of ame. 
Re bed in looſe array ſhe came to bathe. 'homſon, 
Rolu EKT. 2. f. | geranium ruperti, Lat.] An 
herb; ſtork-bilk Amſworth, 


Ron Es MAN. ». ſ. In the old ſtatutes, a 

RoBt'KTSMANYN. ſort of bold and ſtout rob- 
bers or night thieves, ſaid to be ſo called from Ro- 
binhood, a famous robber. 


Rex. m ſ. [rubecula, Lat. 
Ro31N-RKED-BREAST. } A E ſo — 
from his red breaſt ; a ruddoek. 


Up a grove did ſpring, green as in May, 
When April had been moiſt ; upon whoſe buſhes 
The pretty robin, nightingales, and thruſhes 
Warbled their notes. Suc kling. 

The 10bin-red-breaf}, till of late had reſt, 

And children ſacred held a martin's neſt. Pope. 
Rozo/rtoUs. ad. | robur, Lat.] — 
ici. 
ROB UST. adj. [robuftus, Lat. ge, 
ROBU'/STIOUS. French. 
1. Strong; ſinewy; vigorous ; forceful. 
Theſe * locks, 
Robuſtious to no purpoſe, cluſtring down, 
Va monument of ſtrength. Milton, | 
2. Boiſterous ; violent; unwieldy, 
The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in 756 f 
tizus and rough coming on. Shak: ſpeare. 
it offends me to hear a robyſtious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to tplit 
the ears of the groundlings. bal ſpe re. 
While 1 was managing this young rab ftiaus fel- 
low, that old ſpark, who was nothing but ikin 


and bone, ſlipt through my fingers. D yd: ms 
Romp-lo ing miſs 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robuft. Thomſon 


3. Requiring ſtrength. : 
The tenderneſs of a ſprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a laſtiig caution in tie man, c 
to put the part quickly again to any ro em 
ment. e. 
4 Robuſtions is now only uſed i low lan e, 


and in a fenſe of contempt. 
Ffrom robust.] Strengin 3 
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ROC 


Beef may confer a rob, on my ſon's limbs, 
but will kebetate his intellectuals. Arbuthnot. 

Rocaus EE. .. See GaRLICK. 

Roca ol: is a fort of wild garlick, otherwiſe 
called Spaniſh garlick ; the ſeed is about the big- 
neſs of ordinary. peaſc. Mo timer. 

Gailick, 15am, and onions abound with a 
pungent volatile ſalt. Arbuthret. 

Recht- Art N. v. ſ. {roche, Fr. a rock.] A purer 
kind of alum. 

Nocte „lam is alſo good. Mortimer. 

RY enkr. nf ron, Fr. roc hetum, from roccus, 
low Lat. a coat.) 

1. A ſurplice; the white upper garment of the 
prieit officiating. | 

What zealous phrenzy did the ſenate ſeize, 
That tare the nut to ſuch rags as theſe ? (vel. 

2. | Rut*/lio, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 

ROCK. ». . ee, recbe, Fr. rocca, Ttalian. ] 

1. Avaſt maſs of ſtone, fixed in the earth, 

The ſplitting re cow'r'd in the finking ſands, 

And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 

. Shakeſprare. 

There be ct herbs ; but thoſe are where there 
is ſome mould. Bacor's Nat. Hiſtory, 

Ditti:ling ſome of the tinted liquor, all that 
came over was as limped and colourleſs as rock Wa- 
ter, and the liquor remaining in the veiſel deeply 


ceruleous, Boyle. 


Theſe leſſer r-c&:, or great bulky ſtones, are 
they not manifeſt fragments? Burnet. 
Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called 
oc amber. Wodward on FN. 
Pi ſfeons or doves are of ſeveral forts; as wood 
pigeons and rt pigeons. Mor timer” s Huſbondry. 
Ye darkſome pines, that o'er yon v, reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow 1 
5 oe. 
2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ente. 
Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand 
of lim that leans on them, yet the rock f Iſrael 
will be an everlaſting ſtay. King Charles, 
3. | Rock, Daniſh ; gcc, Italian, rucca, Spaniſh ; 
ſpinrach, Dutch. | A diſtat? | eld in the hand, from 
which the wool was ſpun by twirling a ball be- 
low. 
A learned and a-manly ſoul 
I purpos'd her; that ſhould with even powers, 
The k, the ſpindle, and the ſhe-rs, controul 
Of deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours. B. For). 
On the rk a ſcanty meaſure place | 
Of vita flax, and turn the wheel apace. Pryd-n. 
Flow from the 19:4 my flax, and ſwiftly flow, 
Perſue thy thread, the ſpindle runs below. Tar. 
To Rock. v. 4. [roc uer, Fr.] 
1. To ſhake; to move backwards and forwards. 
If, by a quicker ing of the engine, the ſmoke 
were more ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, like water, 
vibrate to and fro. | Boyle. 
The wind was laid; the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake roc#d the ground. 
Dryd-n. 
A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, 
could help itielf only by its neck and head, by 
puſhing agaiuiſt the ground to rock itſelf as in a cra- 
dle, to find out the fide towards which the inc- 
quality of the ground might more eaſily permit to 
roll its ſhell. Ray on the Creation, 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure 
Neep. 
| Come, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon theſe fleepers be. 
| Shkeſpeare, 
Leaning her head upon my breaſt, 


My panting heart ro her aſleep. Sucking. 
My bloody : cf:lutions, 

Like ſick and froward children, 

Were rad afleep by reaſon. Denham. 


« While his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, 
He r5c+: the cradle of the babe of Spain. Drydin. 
High in his hall, c in a chair of ſtate, 
The king with his tempcſtuous council ſate. Pryd. 
3. 10 lull; to quiet. 
Sleep 704 thy brain, 
And never come mulchaice between us twain |! 


ROD 


reel to and fro. 

The 19 ιν town 
Supplants their footſteps ; to and fro they reel | 
Aſtoniſh'd. Philips. 

I like this 1oc&/-2 of the battlements. Young 

RoCK-1OE. .. A ſpecies of deer. 

The rock-d- breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a 
creature of admirable ſwiftneſs ; and may proba- 
bly be that mentioned in the book of Job : her 
horns grow ſometimes ſo far backward, as to reach 
over her buttocks. Grew's Muſccum. 

Rock-ruBy. . /, A name given improperly 
by lapidaries and jewellers to the garnet, when it 
is of a very ſtrong, but not deep red, and has u 
fair caſt of the blue. Hill on Foffil; 

Rieti is of a deep red, and the hardeſt of a] 
the Kinds. Wiodward on toffil;. 

Rock-sALT. u. ſ. Mineral ſalt. 

Two pieces of tranſparent rock-ſ2/t; one white, 
the other red, Woodward om F fits. 

Roc KER. #. /, [from t.] One who rocks the 
cradle, 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a 1,4» flept. Dy yden. 

Ro'cker. 1. f. [ roechetto, Italian. | An artificial 
firework, being a cylindrical caſe of paper filled 
w.th nitre, charcoal, and ſulphur, and which 
mots in the air to a conſiderable height, and 
thc burſts. 

very rocket ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowing 
the air with a ſhower of ſilver ſpangles. Ad.#/o. 

When bonefires blaze, your vagrant works ſha!l 


riſe 
In rockets, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies. 
Garth 
Ro'ckxtr. . . ſerwa, | A plant, The whole 
plant hath; a peculiar f rid ſme]! Milly. 
Rocket is one of the ſallet furnitare. Mort. Ib. 
Ro'cKLESS. adj. | from .] Being without 
rocks. 
A cryſtal brook 
Is weedleſs all above, and 04/5 all below. Dry 
Ro'cxKoSE. u. ſ. [rok and %.] A plant. 
Ro'cKwoRK- „. , [19% and work. | Stones fixed 
in mortar, in imitation of the aſperities of locks. 
A natural wall of rock. | 
The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a na- 
tural mound of rw, Aldiliſan. 
Roc Ev. j. [from rock. | 
1. Full of rocks. 
Val de Compare preſenteth her rocty mountains. 
Sundys. 
Make the bold prince 
Through the cold North and recty regions run. 
Miller. 
The vallies he reſtrains 
With ecty mountains. Dr yden. 
Neunte lodges her treaſures in rocty ground. Loc. 
2. Retembling a rock. 
Such deſtruction to withſtand, he oppos'd the 
y orb 
Of tenfold Adamant his ample ſhield. 
3. hard; ſtony ; obdurate. 
I, like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy r boſom. Shak e. 
Rov. u. . [rd Dutch. ] 
1. Along twig. 
Seme chuſe a hazel D of the ſame vear's ſhoot, 
and this they bind on to another ſtraight ſtick 
of any wood, and walking ſoftly over thote places, 
where they ſuſpect the bowels of the earth to be 
enriched with metals, the wand will, by bowing 
towards it, diſcover it. Boyle. 
2. A kind of ſcepter. | 
Sh' had all the roval makings of a queen ; 
As holy oil, Edward Confeſſor's crown, 
The 1-4 and bird of peace. Sue. Horry VIII. 
The pait'ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate d. 
Milton. 


Mz 2 0. 


O gentle Necep, I cry'd, 

Why k is thy gift to me alone deny'd ? 

Mildeſt of beings, friend to ev'ry clime, 

Where lies my error, what has been my crime? 
Beſts, birds and cittle fecl thy balmy cd; 

The drowſy mountains wave, and ſecin to nod: 


Shakeſpeare. | 


R OG 


To Roex. v. „. To be violently agitated ; to! The torrents ceaſe to chide, the ſeas to roar, * 


And the huth'd waves recline upon tlie ſhore, 
1 
3. Any thing long and ſlender. . 
Let the fiſherman 
Increaſe his tackle, and his rod retie. Goy, 

Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, 

This rebel love braves all tile gods, 
And every hour by love is made, 
Some heaven-defying Encelade. 

4. An inſtrument for meaturing, 

Decempeda was a mcaturing rod for taking tie 
dimenſions of buildings, avd ſignified the ſame 
thing as pertica, taken as a meaſure of length. 

Arbuthnet 01 Cur, 

5. An inſtrument of correction, made of twizz 
tied together. 

If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may 
puniſh him wich fiocks; but if he be found again 
ſo loitering, he may ſcourge him with whips or 
ede. Spenſer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, 

Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeart's Henry IV. 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to 
be heard, and he, whoſe oftice it is, ought now 
to expound to the ſick man the particular mean- 
inz of the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy 
chaſtiſements; that thy od, as well as thy ſtaff, 
may comfort us. King Charles. 

They irembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
\nd under rods of rough centurions fmart. Dryd. 

As ſoon as that ſentence is executed, theſe rods, 
theſe inſtruments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown 
nto the fire. Alter busy. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 

Rove. pret. of vide. 

lie in paternal glory vod. Million. 

Rovostox TD E. a. . [from a boaſtful boi- 
ſterous hero of Arioſto, called Rodomonte; rods> 
montade, Fr.] An empty noiſy bluſter or boaſt ; i 
rank. 

He only ſerves to be ſport for his company ; for 
in theſe: gameſome days men will give him hints, 
which may put him upon his redomortades. 

- Government of the Tongue. 
The libertines of painting have no other model 
but a 1-dommmtude genius, and very irregular, which 
violently hurries them away. Oryden's Dufreſny, 
He talks extravagantly in his pafiion, but if I 
would quote a hundred paſſages in Ben Jonſon's 
Cethegus, I could ſhew that the redonntades of 
Almanzor are neither ſo irrational nor impoſſible, 
for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dryden. 
ToRovononTA'DE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
brag thraſonically; to boaſt like Rodomonte. 
Ros. ». J. [ na, na-veon, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſpecies of deer yet tound in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 
He would him make | 
The ro? bucks in their flight to overtake. Spenſer, 
Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the . Sp. 
They were as ſwiſt as the 1c; upon the moun- 
tains. I Cone. 
Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can 
catch a ro at his full ſpeed. Ar dl nat on Pape. 
2. The female of the hart. 

Run like a 7 or hart upon 
The lofty hills of Eitheron, Sand ys. 
Ros. ». /. | properly r0. or roze ; razny Daniſh ; 
regen, German. | The eggs of fith. 

Here comes Romeo a 

Without his roe, like a dried herring. Sha. 
Rod T iox. 1. /. [rogation, Fr. from 1990, Lat.] 
Litany; ſupplication. : 

He perfecteth the r9gations or litanies before in 
uſe, and addeth unto them that which the preſent 
neceſſity required. Hot / 
Supplications, with this folemnity for appeaſing 
of God's wrath, were of the Greek church termed 
litanies, and ragte of the Latin. Taylor. 
ROTON- WEEK. . /. The week immedi- 
ately preceding Whitſunday ;, thus called from 


Gan 


days 


thee fuſts obſerved therein, the Monday, Tueſ- 


40. e. 
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day, and Wedneſday, called rogation days, be- 
cauſe of the extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 
then mae for the fruits of the earth, or as a pre- 
pararion for the Jevation of holy Thurſday, Dic. 
ROGUE. . /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
t. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vaga- 
bond. - 
For ſear leſt we, like r., ſhould be reputed, 
And for ear-marked beaſts abroad be bruited. Spe. 
The ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more 
good, and more terriſy the idle rogue, Spenſer. 
The ſcum of people and wicked condemned men 
ſpoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live like 
gun, and not fall to work, but be lazy and do 
miſchief. Bacm's Eſſays. 
The troops are all ſcattered, and the comman- 
ders very poor r274es. S hakef. All's aue that ends dll. 
2. A Knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain; a 
thief, 
Thou kill'ſt me like a move and a villain. Shake. 
Argue upon the highway may have as ſtrong 
an arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly as 
the executioner ; but then there is a vaſt diſparity. 
when one action is murther, and the other juſtice. 
South, 
If he call re and raſcal from the garret, 
He means you no more miſchicf than a parrot. 
Dryden. 
The r9gue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. Pepe. 
3- A name of ſlight tenderneſs and endearment. 
I never knew a woman love man ſo. 
Alas, poor roguz, I think indeed ſhe loves. Sha. 
4. A wag. 
Oh, what a reg and pleaſant ſlave am I ! Shak. 
ToRoGvE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may 
puniſh him with the ſtocks. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He rogued away at laſt, and was loſt, Carew. 
2. To play knavith tricks. 
Ro'cutrv. z. ſ. {from rogue.] 
1. The life of a vagabond. 
To live in one land is captivity, 
To run all countries a wild rogues y. 
2. Knavith tricks. 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their 
wonted lewd lite in thievery and »oguery. Spenſer. 
You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too; there's 
nothing but r-gucry to be found in villainous man. 
Sha t. ſpcare. 
Like the devil did tempt an ſway em 


Donne. 


To rogueries, and then betray em. Huditras. 

The kid ſmelt out the rogury, L'Eflrenge. 
*Tis no ſcandal grown, 

For debt and rogzery to quit the town. Dryd:n. 


The roguery of alchymy, 
And we, the bubbled fools, 
Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules, 
Swift. 
3. Waggery; arch tricks. 
Ro'cursniy. . /. [from rgue.] The qualities 
or perſonage of a rogue. 
Say, in what naſty cellar under ground, 
Or what church porch, your 9g. />;p may be found 
Dryden. 
Ro“ avis. adj. [from rogue.] 
1. Vagrant ; vagabond. . 
Though the perſons, by whom it is uſed, be of 
better note than the former gui] ſort; yet the 
fault is no leſs worthy of 2 marſhal. Spenſer. 
2. Knaviſh; fradulem. 
He get a thouſand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave his raguiſh tricks. Swift's Miſc. 
3- Waggiſh; wanton; ſlightly miſchievous. 
The moſt bewitching leer with her eves, the 

molt 19g.4/Þ caſt; her cheeks are dimpled when 

the ſmiles, and her ſmiles would tempt an hermit. 
Dryd-n's Spaniſh Fryar. 
I am pleaſed to fee my Go 2 a 

Whole evening in playing their innocent tricks; 

our friend \imble is as merry as any of them, 

and hes , uſand roguiſh tricks on theſe occa- 

__ e Adeliſon. 

_ #1motiy 24d to be playing roguiſb tricks; when 

his mtſtreis's back was — — lol! out 
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rogue; knaviſhly ; wantonly. 

Ro'@v1$KNxES5. . . [from rogui/b.] The qua- 
lities of a rogue. 

Ro'cuvy. adj. | from rogue] Knaviſh ; wanton. 
A bad uud. 

A ſhepherd's boy had gotten a rgry trick of cry- 
ing a wolt, and fooling the country with falſe 
alarms. L' flange. 

% RorsT. br: „. [of this word the moſt 
7 Ro“ TER. { probable etymology is from 
, Iflandick, a violent man. } To behave turbu- 
lently; to act at diicretion; to be at free quarter; 
to bluſter. 
I have ary challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 

Will ftrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits. S“. 
Among a crew of r:i/” ing fellows, 
He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe. Sevift, 
Ro s TR, or 204i/tercy. u. /, | from the verb.) 

A turbulent, brutal, lawleſ:, bluſtering fellow. 
To ROLL. v. 4. | raw, Fr. , Dutch; from 
ratul , of 10e, Lat.] 
1. To move an thing by volutation, or ſucceſ- 
five application of the ditterent parts of the ſur- 
face, to the ground. 0 
Who ſhall vel us away the ſtone from the door 
of the ſepulchre ? Alark, Xvii 3. 
2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 
z. To move in a circle. 
To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and 70. * eye. 
Ji tou. 
4. To produce a periodical revolution. 
Heav'n ſhone and ro{/'sd her motions. 
5. To wrap round upon itſelf. 
6. Toenwrap; to involve in bandage. - 
By this rolling, parts are kept from joining to- 
gether. : Wijemen. 
7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 
Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ſtrong 
wort, and ſo rc{/{them up into long rolls like pen- 
cils. Peacham. 
8. To pour in a ſtream or waves. 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is rd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 
To ROLL. v. u. 
1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application of 
all parts of the ſurface to a plane ; as a cylinder. 
Fire muſt rend the ſky, 
And wheel on th' earth, devouring where re! 
Zhen. 
Reports, like ſnow- balls, gather ſtil! the farther 
they roll, Government of th: Tongue, 
I'm pleas'd with my own work, Jove was not 
more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it vi. 
Along the vaſt abyſs. 
2. To run on wheels. 
He next eiſays to walk, but downward preſs'd, 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; 
By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the g chair is hound. Dryden. 
3. To perform a periodical revolution. 
Thus the year 10//s within itſelf again. Dryden. 
When thirty r9/ling years have run their race. 
Dryden. 
4. To move with the ſurface variouſly directed. 
Thou, light, 
Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, which v in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. Mill. 
A boar is chaf d, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls r with living fire. Dryden. 
5. Tofloat in rough water. 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I, refign'd 
To roaring billows and the warring wind, Pepe. 
6. To more as waves or volumes of water. 
Wave ling after wave in torrent rapture. Mi]. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but 
itielf; and if the number and weight of it r one 
way upon the greateſt changes that can happen, 
vet England will be ſafe. Temple. 
Tin = huge furge v off, then backwaru 
we 


D r yden, 


his tongue, Arluthnot, 


ep 
The retlueat tides, and plunge into the deep. Tepe. 


Ro'ovizutv. adv, [from rogri/h.] Like a 
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Storms beat, and ralli the main; 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and reli the ſeas in vain ! 
P 
7. To fluctuate: to move tumultuouſly. 585 
Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious ſoul, 
What diff 'rent ſorrows did within thee r. Frhr. 
The — which -l within my raviſh'd 
rea 
To me, no ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt. Tepe. 
In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes , 
And hope and doubt alternate feize her ſoul. P:pe. 
$. To revolve on an axis. 
He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that 500 
In reſtleſs gyres about the Arctic pole. Sandys. 
9. To be moved with violence. 
Down they fell 
By thouſands, angel on archangel ro//'d. Mid an. 
Rol. L. n. /. from the verb.] 
7. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being rolled. 
2. The thing rolling. 
Liſtening ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devo!lving through the maze cf eloquence 
A r0// of periods, ſweeter than her ſong. Thomſen 
3. | Roulean, Fr.] Mais made round. 
Large wolli of fat about his ſhoulders clung, | 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Aud. 
To keep ants from trees, encompaſs the ſtem 
four fingers breadth with a circle or re of woot 
newly plucked. Mor timer. 
4. Writing rolled upon itſelf; a volume. 
Buty angels ſpread 
The laſting , recording what we faid. Privy. 
5. A round body rolled along; a cylinder. 
Where land is clotty, and a payed of rain cores 
that ſoaks through, uſe a »6/7 to break the elots. 
Mertimre. 
6. [ Retvbes, Lat.] Publick writing; 
Cromwell is made matter 2 
O' th' gel, and the king's fecretary. Shakeſpeare. 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in 
the houſe of the vi, where the treaſures were 
laid up. Ezra, vi. 1. 
The »0//; of parliament, the entry of the petiti- 
one, anſwers, and tranſactions in parliament are 
extant. Hale. 
7. A regiſter ; a catalogue. 
Beaſts only cannot diſcern beauty ; and let ther 
be in the 0/7 of beaſts that do not honour it. Sida. 
Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
am not in the »o// of common men. Shakeſpeare. 
The r-// and lift of that army doth remain. 
Davies. 
Of that ſhort rol! of friends writ in my heart, 
There's none, that ſometimes greet us not. Donne, 
'Tis a mathematical demonſtration, that theſe 
twenty-four letters aamit of ſo many changes in 
their order, and make ſuch a long of differ- 
ently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike ; that they could not all be exhauſted, though 
million of millions of writers ſhould each write 
above a thouſand alphabets a- day, for the ſpace of 
a million millions of years. Fly. 
8. Chronicle. 
Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's ro/l, 
V here thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Did. 
His chamber all was hanged about with roll; 
And old records, from antient times deriv'd. Sperſ. 
The eye of time heholds no name 
So bleſt as thine, in all the roll; of fame. Tepe. 
9. | Role, Fr.] Part; office. Nut in · uſe. 
In human ſociety, every man has his r and 
ſtat ion aſſigned him. L' Eflrangee 
RoLLEA. . ( [rouleau, Fr. from all.] 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy 
Tone to level walks. 
When a mau tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent coforcer of the firſt motion; but 
when it is once tumbling, the property of the thing: 
elf continues it. Hammond.. 
The long fender worms, that breed between 
the ſkin and fleſh in the ifte of Ormuz and in In- 
dia, are generally twiſted out upon ſticks or s. 
R. ye. the Cr bin. 
| They make the ſtring of the pole horizontal o- 
wards the lathe, coyveying and guiding the —_ 
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from tue pole to the work, by throwing it over a 
ll. | Mcxon's Mech, Exer. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, 
Sts mounteq on the garden 19.%r, Scifi Miſcel. 
2. Bat, dage; filler. 
Falten not your voller by ty ing a knot, leſt you 
Hut your patient. i iſemun's Surg x. 
Bandage being chiefly to maintain the duc fitun- 
tion of a _drefiing, ſurgeons always turn a - 
wit! that view. Sharp. 

Ro“I. LIx IN. v. ſ. C ellung and pin.) A round 
piece of Mood tapering at each hand, with which 
paſte is moulded. > 

The pin ſhould be as thick as a 2/1 ppin. Nen. 

Ro'titinNG-PrEss. . . A cylinder rolling 
upon another cylinder, by which engrayers print 
their plates upon paper. | 

Ro'iLtyYPooLyY. n. . A fort of game, in wich, 
when a ball rolls into a certain place, it wias. A 
corruption of . 52!l into the pool. 

Let us begin ſome diverſion ; what d've think 
of radypudy or a country dance? Arbuthnot. 

Ro'mace. u. ſ. CDU, Fr.] A tumult; a bu'- 
tle; an active and tumultuous ſearch tor any thing. 
It is commonly written Ru uu ο f, which tee. 

| This is the main motive 
Of this poſt haſte, and rug in the land. Sha. 

ROMA'NCE. ». /. roman, Fr. romanza, Ita 

1. A military fee of the middle ages; atale of 
wild adventures in war and love. 

What refounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's ſon. Milton. 

A brave »-mance who would exactly frame, 

Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. 
Wilt. 

Some romances entertain the genius; and 
ſtrengthen it by the noble ideas which they give 
of things ; but they corrupt the truth of hiſtory. 

Dr yden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. A lie; a fiction. In common ſpeech. 

A ftaple of romance and lies, 

Falſe tears and real perjuries, 
Were ſighs and looks are bought and ſold, 
And love is made but to be told. ; Prin. 
To Rowa'xce, v. . | from the noun.] To lie; 
to forge. 
This is ſtrange r-mancing. Pamela. 

Rowa'xcFn. n. /. [from romance,] A lier; a 
forger of tales. 

The alluſion of the daw extends to all impoſ- 
tors, vain pretenders, and r-mancers, L'Efftrange. 

Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd menge, and his bantering wit. Tate. 

To Ro'MAN1ZE. v. a. {from roman, Fr.] To 
latinize ; to fill with modes of the Roman ſpeech. 

He did too much 199497127 our tongue, leaving 
the words, he-tranfiated, almoſt as much Latin as 
he found them. Dryden, 

Rowma'ST1CK, ad, [from romance. ] 

1. Refembling the tales of romances ; wild. 

Philoſophers have maintained opinions, more 
abſurd than any of the moſt fabulous poets or r- 
mavtick writers. Kel. 

Zeal for the good of one's country a party of 
men have repreſented, as chimerical and romantick. 

| Audi ſon. 

2. Improbable; falſe. 

3. Fanciful; full of wild ſcenery. 

The dun unibrage, o'er the falling ſtream, 
K2omantick hangs. Tbomſon's Spring. 
_ Ro'wm1s4. ac. [from Rem.] Popith. 

Bulls or ietters of election only ſerve in the Ro- 
iV countries. Aylif.'s Puregon. 

Romy. ». /. 

1. A rude, awkward, boiſterous, untaught girl. 

She was in the due mean between one of your 
affected courteſying pieces of formality, and your 
romps that have no regard to the common rules of 
civility. Arbuthnot, 

2. Rough rude play. 

Kamp loving miſs 
Is haul'd about in gallantry i »buft. Thomſyn. 

To Rowe, v. x. To play rudely, noiſily, and 
hoiſterouſlv. | 

In the Kitchen, as in your proper element, you 


can laugh, ſquall, and ro in full ſecurity. St. | 


. ROO. 


Men preſume on the liberties taken in rompiny. 
Clunfſa. 

Ro'xprav. a. ſ. A kind of ancien poctry, 
commonly conſiſting of thirteen verſes; which 
eig't have one rhyme and five another: it is di- 
vided into three couplets, and at the end of the ſe- 
cond and third, the beginning of the , is re- 
peated in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. 7 revorx. 

Rox r. a. . An animal ſtinted in the growth; 
commonly pronounced runt. 

My ragged rot: all ſhiver and ſhake, 
As doth high towers in an earthquake; 

They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 
Perk as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenſer. 
RON bl. k. u. f. from rowd.] & round mats. 

Certain o given in arms, have their names 
according to their ſeveral colours. Peacham on Plz. 
Ro'x10x. nf. [Cr, Fr. the loins. I know 
not certainly the meaning of this word.] A fat 
bulky woman. 
Give me, quoth 1, 
Aroint the witch; the rump fed r»nycn cries. Sha. 
Roo x. /. | from rod. 
1. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare meaſure. 
I've often with'd that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 
A terras-wal!k, and half a ro2d 


Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. Sift. 
No ſtately larch- tree there expands a ſhade 
O'er half a r-:4 of Lariffean glade. Har te. 


2. A pole; a meaſure of ſixteen feet and a 

half in long meaſure. ; 
Satan, 

With head uplift "bore the ware, his other parts 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a vd. Aſilien. 

For ſtone fences in the North, they dig the ſtones 
for eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls for 
the ſame price, reckoning twenty-one foot to the 
rod or pole. Mortimer. 

3. node, Saxon. ] The croſs; ſometimes an 
image of a ſaint. 

By the holy rod, 

I do not like theſe ſeveral councils. Shakeſprare, 

RoobLor r. ». ſ. [rod and ft.] A gallery in 
the church on which reliques or images were ſet 
to view. 

ROOF. u. /. [hnop, Saxon.] In the plural Sid- 
ney has ro9v:5 ; now obſolete. 

1. The cover of a houſe. 

Her ſhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within ſquare royal ra9w-s. Sidney. 

Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd ? 

No, rather I ahjure all , and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o' th' air. Sh. K. Lear. 
2, The houſe in general. 
I'm tell all ſtrictly true, 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your e to us; that freely we 
May fit and banquet. Ch.ipman, 

2. The vault; the inſide of an arch that covers 
a building. 

From the magnanimity of the Jews, in cauſes 
of the moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and un- 
wonted reſolutions have grown, which, for all 
circumſtances, no people under the = of heaven 
did ever match. Hooker, 

The duſt 


| Should have aſcended to the rf of heav'n, 


Rais'd by your populous troops. SH. Aut. and Cle, 
In thy fame, the duſty ſpoils among, 
High on the burniſh'd % my banner ſhall be 
hung. Dryden. 
4. Ihe palate ; the upper part of the mouth. 
Swearing till my very rf was dry 
With oaths of loye. Shakf. Merch. of Venice. 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my 
tongue to the 199 .vf my mouth, ere I ſhould come 
by a fire. Shakeſpeare. 
Some fiſhes have rows of teeth in the 94/5 of 
their mouths ; as pikes, ſalmons, and trouts. &'acon. 
To Roor, v. a. from the noun. ] 
I. To covet with a roof. 
He-enter'd ſoen the ſhade 
High roof, and walks beneath, aud alleys 3 
«Milton. 


ROO 


Large foundations may be ſafely laid ; 
Or houſes f d, if friendly planets aid. Creech, 
I have not ſee: the remains of any Roman huild- 
ings, that have not been roofed with vaults or arches, 
Add: on. 

2. To incloſe in a louſe. 

Here had we now vur country's honour 2, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent. 

Shak-/p- it 0 

Roo'r v. adj. [from f.] Having roofs. 

Snakes, 7 
Whether to r-9fy houſes they repair, 
Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 
In all abodes of peſtilential Kind 
To ſheep. Dryden's Georgick:, 

ROOK. . , [ hnoc, Saxon. ] 

1. A bird reſembling a crow: it feeds not oa 
carrion, but grain, 

Augurs, that underſtood relations, have, 

By magpies, and by choughs, and , brought 
forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
Huge flocks of riſing 19-4: forſake their food, 
And crying ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. Dryden, 

The jay, the 24, the daw 

Aid the full concert. Thomſon's Spring, 

2, | Kocca, Italian. } A common man at cheis. 
So have I ſeen a king on cheſs, 

His rot, and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryder's Sor.5:, 

3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow. 

I am, like an old 9%, whois ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the puſhing 
young men. Wycher iy. 
To Rook. v. x. from the noun. ] To rob; to 
cheat. 

They r22# 4 upon us with deſign, 
To out- reform and undermine. Hud'bras, 
How any one's being put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to 1944 at ſpan-far- 
thing, fit him for converſation, I do not fee. 

Locke on Education, 
Roo'xERY, 3. ſ. [from ct.] A nurſery of 
rooks. 
No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and 
a raery, is more contemplative than this court. 
. 
Roo'k v. adj. [from ro. ] Inhabited by rooks. 
Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to th' ro wood, Shak, Mach. th, 

ROOM. . / num, Saxon; rum, Gothick. | 

1. Space; extent of place great or ſmall. 

With new wonder, now he views, 

To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd 
In narrow 199, nature's whole wealth. Milton. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little y299, and in ſhort time gather much, 
this he mutt do. Bacon. 

2. Space or place unoccupied. i . 

The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants: 
and that before they ſhall want -6-» by encreafing 
and multiplying, there may be new heavens and a 
new earth. Deutley. 

z. Way unobſtructed. 

Make 125m, and let him ſtand before our face. 

$h peu fo 

Wat train of ſervants, what extent of field, 
Shall aid the birth, or give him 99m to 97 > 

NE 0Os 

This paternal regal power, being by divine 
right, leaves no 99 for human prudence to place 
it any where. NC 

4. Place of another; ſtead. i 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the 
manifeſt danger of greater to ſucceed in their 199977 
wiſdom of necelſity muſt give place to neceſſity. 

Fs 

For better ends our Kind Redeemer dy'd, _ 

Or the fallen angels 799-5 will be but ill ſuphly d. 
Rome. 

By contributing to the contertment of other 
men, and rendering them as happy as lies im our 
power, we do God's work, are in his place and 
. Calamy's Sermon'te 


5+ Unob- 


ROO 


. UnobtruRed opportunity. 
When this princeſs was in her father's court, ſhe 
was ſo celchgated, that there was no prince in the 
empire, who had ro» for ſuch an alliance, that 
was not ambitious of gaining her into his family. 
Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
It puts us upon fo eager a purſuit of the advan- 
tages of life, as leaves no room to reflect on the 
great author of them. Atter bury. 
6. Poſſible admittion : poſſible mode. 
Will you not look with pity on me ? 
I: there no hope? is there no room for pardon ? 


A. Phiks:. 
7. An apartment in a houſe; ſo much 01 a 
houſe as is incloſed within partitions. 
I found the prince in the next ro, 
Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. Sha. 
If when ſhe appears in th' ron, 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb ; 
K now this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs ; 
And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. Su Kling. 
In a prince's court, the only queſtion a man is 
to aſk is, whether it be the cuſtom of the court, or 
will of the prince, to be uncovered in ſome rooms 
and not in others? Sti lng fle-t. 
It will afford me a few pleaſant rooms, for ſuch 
à friend as yourſelf. Pope. 
Roo'maoF. v. ſ. [from rom. ] Space; place. 
Man, of all ſenſible creatures, has the fulleſt 
brain to his proportion, for the lodging of the in- 
tellective faculties : it muſt be a ſilent character 
of hope, when there is good ſtore of - - and 
receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Hutton. 
Roo'mixEss. 1. . | from roomy. ] Space; quan- 
tity of extent, 
Roo'my, adj, [from mm] Spacious ; wide; 


large. 
Wich -o»1y decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
Dryden. 
This ſort of number is more ro9my ; the thought 
can turn itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger com- 


paſs. Dryden. 


Roos r. n.ſ. [no, Saxon. ] 
7, That on which a bird fits to ſleep. 
Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 


He clap'd his wings upon his r99f, and ſung. Dry. | 


2. The act of fleeping. 
A fox ſpied out a cock at v upon a tree. 
L' Eftrang-, 

Large and ſtrong muſcles move the 9 — 
ſupport the body at 9. Derham's Phyſica. Theo, 

To Roos r. v. n. |[roeflen, Dutch: of the ſame 
etymology with refe. 

1. To ſleep as a bird. 

The cock roſted at night upon the boughs. L'E/. 

2. To lodge. In burleſque. 

ROOT. . /. Lit, Swediſh ; ved, Daniſh. ] 

1. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with nouriſhment. 

The layers will in a month ſtrike ro, being 
planted in a light loamy earth. Evelys's Kalendar, 

When you would have many new roots of fruit 
trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay all the 
branches atlat upon the ground, and caſt earth 
upon them, and every twig will take root. Pacon. 

A flow'r in meadow ground, amellus call's ; 
And from one rot the riſing ſtem beſtows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden's N irgifs Georgichs, 
la October, the hops will ſettle and ſtrike roo 
againſt ſpring. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 

2. The bottom; the lower part. 

Deep to the »c0:: of hell the gather'd breach 
They faſten'd. Milton. 

Theſe ſubterraneous vaults would be found eſ- 
pecially about the roots of the mountains. Burnet. 

* _ of _ the root is eſculent. 

ole plants, whoſe roots are eaten, carrots 

turnips, and radiſhes. we; 

Nor were the cole-worts wantin 
Which after-ages call H — Apcerk 5 — 

5 — the firſt cauſe. 

ove of money is the rex; of all evil, f 

univerſally agreed in, __ — 


ia the love of Chriſt. 


ROO 
$5- The firſt anceſtor. 


It was ſaid, 
That myſelf ſhould be the 02, and father 
If many kings. 

W hy did my parents ſend me to the ſchools, 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 

Since the defire to know firſt made men fools, 
And did corrupt the 19: of all mankind. Dawes. 

Whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could ſpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one rt. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 

They were the r-275, out of which ſprang two 
diſtin& people, under two diſtin * 

X Co 

6. Fixed reſidence. 

7. Impreſſion ; durable effect. 

Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought of ſupertluity, they went on till they had 
plucked up even thoſe things alſo, which had 
taken a great deal ſtronger and deeper root, Hook: r. 

That love took deepeſt ro, which firſt did grow. 


Dryden. 
ToRooT v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the earth. 


Here fallow leas 
The darmel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth rot upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Underneath the grove of ſycamour, 

That weſtward re, did I ſee your ſon. Shak-/p. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not 
take deep rooting from baſtard flips, nor lay any faſt 
foundation. 1 Wiſdom. 

After a year's 2 then ſhaking doth the tree 
good, by looſening of the earth. Bacon. 

The coulter muſt be proportioned to the ſoil, 
becauſe, in deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. 

Mertimer. 

2. To turn up earth: as, the hog roots the garden. 

3. To ſink deep. 

If any irregularity chanced to intervene, and cauſe 
miſapprehenſions, he gave them not leave to root 
and faſten by concealment. Fell. 

To Roo r. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 


And rd foreſts fly before their rage, 


At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. Dryd. 
Where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down 

Huge craggy ſtones, and rozted trees had thrown, 

They left their courſers. Dryden's eis. 
2. To impreſs deeply. : 

The great important end that God deſigns it for, 
the government of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews 
the neceſſity of its being rooted deeply in the heart, 
and put beyond the danger of being tora up by ay 
ordinary violence. ;  _ South, 

They have ſo rooted themſelves in the opinions of 
their party, that they cannot hear an objection with 
patience. Watts. 

3. To turn up out of the ground; to radicate; 
to extirpate : with a particle ; as, a Or up. 

He's a rank weed, 

And we muſt row him out. Shakeſp. en. VIII. 
Soon ſhall we — 2 

like a boar too ſavage, doth roo! 

— peace. : Shake. Tim of Athens. 
The Egyptians think it ſin to v «p or to bite 

Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy 

rite. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands. Dry. 

The royal huſbandman appear'd, 

And plough'd, and ſow d, and till'd ; 

The thorns he rnted out, the rubbiſh clear'd, 

And bleſt th' obedient field. Dryden. 
4. To deſtroy ; to banith : with particles. 
Not to deſtroy, but rot them ont of heav'n. Mile. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, 

If conſcience roots up all our inward peace. Granv. 


Roo r cb. adj. | from v.] Fixed; deep; ra- 
dical 


Pluck from the memory a r forrow 


, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Sh. de 


The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker 
foundation, do yet ſtand firmly rooted, an! grounded 
Hammond s Fundamentals. 


, 


ROR 


You always joined a violent defire of perpetnal'y 
changing places with a reor-d lazineſs. Sry to (ray. 


Row EDLY. adv. | from rooted. } Deepl; ; 

7. 

They all do hate him as »oaredly as I. Shak þp. 
Roo'Ty. ad. | from .] Full of roots. Di f. 
ROPE. ws [ nap, Saxon; ep, romp, Dutch. ] 

1. A cord; a ttring;z 2 rw a Cable; 2 
hauſer. 

Thou drunken flave, I ſevt thee for a re, 

And told thee to what purpoſe. Shat (pears. 
An anchor, let down by a rope, maketh a ſound ; 

and yet the r9pc is no ſolid body, whereby the found 

can aſcend. Bacon. 

Why would not gueſs there might be hopes, 

The fear of gallowſes and pe 

Before their eyes, might reconcile 

Their animoſities awhile ? Hud'5ras. 
Hang yourſelf up in a true 79s, that there may 

appear no trick in it. Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of Jobu Huli. 

2. Aay row of things depending: as, « e of 
07. 

I cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized. 
that, in a book, which was to provide chains tor 
all mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a rope of 
ſand. Lacke. 

To Roys. v. . ¶ from the noun.] To draw out 
into viſcoſities ; to concrete into glutinous fila- 
ments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 
body, and partly ſtick to themſelves : and there- 
fore rope and draw themſelves into threads; as 
pitch, glue, and birdlime. Bacon. 

In this cloſe veſſel place the earth accur d. 

But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 


Then run it through, the drops will rope around. 


Dryd-n. 

Ro'yEDANCER. n. ſ. [rope and dancer. ] An artiſt 
who dances om a rope. 

Salvian, amongſt publick ſhews, mentions the 
Petaminarii ; probably derived from the Greek 
vera, to fly, and may refer to ſuch kind of 
ropedancer 5. Wilks. 

Statius, poſted on the higheſt of the two ſum- 
mits, the people regarded with terror, as they look 
upon a daring ropedancer, whom they expect to fall 
every moment. Addiſon. 

Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of 
one of your nimbleſt tumblers or r9p:duncers, and 
fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand. Avrbuthnot. 


Ro'e1NEss, . . [from ropy.] Viſcoſity ; glu- 


tinouſneſs. 

Rolrzuax kx, or roper. 1. ſ. [rope and maler. ] 
L 

bear me witneſs, 


One who makes ropes to ſel 
The 
That I was ſent for nothing but a rope. Shakeſp. 
Roy Ex. . . [from rope.] Rogue's tri 
See RorETRICK. 
What ſaucy merchant was this, that was ſo full 
of his rope? Sbakeſp. Mer chant of Venice. 
Ro“ k TRR. . . [rope and trick. ] Probably 
rogue's tricks ; tricks that deſerve the halter. 
She may perhaps call him half a ſcore knaves, 
or ſo: an' he begin once, he'll rail in his roperricks. 
Sha 1 a. 
Roꝰ r v. adj. [from rope.] Viſcous; tenacious ; 
glutinous. . 


Shak-ſpeare's Mache:b. | ſtrong 


Aſk or — thy venal tongue was ſold ; 
Tough, wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh 
Of thotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the bater ropy lees. Philips. 


The contents ſeparated from it are ſometimes 
ropy, and ſometimes only a grey and mealy, light 
ſubſtance. Blakmors-. 

KOQUELAURE, ». / [French.] A cloak for 
men. 

Within . RRReD 200 on. 


a Hy. 
Rox T io. u. /. , Latin. ] A — of 
— Je. [raris in.] — 
Ro/x1D. adj. [roridus, Lat.] 


Dewy. 
A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſible ca- 
vities into the liver, from thence into the veins, 


Vol. II. No. 37» 30 and 


ROS 


and fo in a r9rid ſubſtance through the capillary ca- 
vities. Brown's Vulgar Es rours. 
Rox “F ERO Us. adj. [ef and fern, Lat.] Produc- 
ing dew. Did. 
Rox#/FLUENT. adj. (ros and u, Lat ] Flow- 
ing with dew, Dies. 
Ro's Auv. z. ſ. [roſariam, Lat ] A bunch of beads, 
on which the Romaniſts number their prayers. 
No roſary this votreſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 
Every day propound to yourſelf a roſary or a 


chaplet of good works, to preſent to God at night. 


Taylor. 
Rois CHD. adj. [roſcidus, Lat.] Dewy; abound- 
ing with dew ; conſilting of dew. 
ine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for the 
ſpirits of wine prey upon the roſcid juice of the 
body. : Bu on. 
The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind 
of earth than upon another; for that earth is moſt 
70% id. Bacon. 
ROSE. . /. [Los, Fr. roſa, Lat.] A flower. 
The flower of the roſe is compoſed of ſeveral 
leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in 
a beautiful order, whoſe leaſy flower-cup after- 
wards becomes a roundiſh or oblong fleſhy fruit 


incloſing ſeveral angular hairy ſeeds; to which 


may be added, it is a weak pithy ſhrub, for the 
moſt part beſet with prickles, and hath pinnated 
leaves: the ſpecies are, 1. The will briar, dog 
rof-, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog eh, with 
large prickly heps. 3. The greater Englith ap- 
ple-bearing . 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved 
roſe. 5. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved r0je, with 
yariegated leaves. 6. The ſtriped Scotch roſe. 
7. The ſweet briar or eglantine. 8. Sweet 
briar, with a double flower. All the other 
ſorts of % are originally of foreign growth, 
but are hardy enough to endure the cold of our cli- 
mate in the open air, and produce beautiful and 
fragrant flowers. Miller. 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſs cheek'd 
youth 
To th' tub faſt and the diet. Sh p. Tim. and Aub. 
Patience, thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Here without thorn the roſe. Tilton. 
This way of procuring autumnal »r0ſ-: will, in 
"moſt roſe buſhes, fail; in ſome good bearers, it 
will ſucceed. | Boyle. 
For her th' unfading reſe of Eden blooms. Pope. 
Ta ſpeak under the Ros Ek. To ſpeak any thing 
with ſafety, ſo as not afterwards to be difcovered. 
By deſiring a ſecrecy to words p wnder th; 
ede, we mean, in ſociety and compotation, from 
the ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiack meetings, to 
weer chaplets of roſes about their head, Arown. 
Ros E. pret. of »:/-. 
Eve re and went forth *mong her flow'rs. Aid. 
Ro'sEATE. adj. | roſat, Fr. from . 
1. Roſy ; full of roſes. 
I come, ye ghoſts! prepare your 79-2! bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Pepe. 
2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 
Here pride has ſtruck her lofty ſail 
That roam'd the world around; 
Here hut beauty cold and pale 


Has left the pow'r to wound. Boyl:. 


No'stD. adj. [from the noun.) Crimſoned ; 
fluſhed. 

Can you blame her, being a maid yet reſed over 
with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny 
the appearance of a naked blind boy. Shokeſprare. 

RosSE-MALLOW. ». ſ. A plant larger than the 
common mallow. Miller. 

Ro/SEMARY. n. f. [roſmarinus, Lat.] A verticil- 
late plant. Miller. 

Bedlam beggers, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their num'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of ro/cmory ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Inforce their charity, Shak: ſpeare's King Lear. 

Around their cell 

et rows of , with flowering ſtem. Dryden. 
He ſem y is final, but a very odoriferous ſhrub ; 


3 


rated gallies of the fleet of Mithridates. airbuth, 


ROS 


the principal uſe of it is to perfame chambers, | 
and in decoctions for waſhing. Mortimer's Huſban. 
. The neighbours 

Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 

Sprigg'd r/zmary the lads and laſſes bore. Gay. 

RosE-N0OBLE. n. .. An Engliſh gold coin, in 
value anciently fixteen ſhillings. 

The ſucceeding King coined roſe-rblecs, and double 
roſe-nobl:s, the great ſovereigns with the ſame in- 
ſcription, Jeſus autem tramſiens per medium corum ibat. 

Camden's Remains. 

R o'sEWAT ER. n. |. [ſe and water, } Water 

diſtilled from roſes. 
Attend him with a ſilver baſon 
Full of ver. $huk-ſprare. 

His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water 
with roſ-wat:r, and ſugar of rotes. Hiſeman's Sur. 

Ro's ET. ». J. [from . A red colour for 
painters, 

Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, 
roſet, and vermillion, which maketh it a fair car- 
nation. Peachan. 

Ro's1ER. u. ſ. [rofier, Fr ] A roſebuſh. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 
But crown'd with a garland of ſweet rofier. Spen. 

RO'YSIN. z. /. [ properly reſin ; re/ine, Fr. rejina, 
Latin. ] 

1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 
The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, re/ir, ſearwood on red wings aſpire. Garth. 

2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that 
diſſolves in ſpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit ; its ro/in 
or fixed oil, which is bitter and aſtingeat, cannot 
be extracted but by recti ſied ſpirit. Arbuthnet. 

To Ro's1N. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub 
with roſin. ' «iy, 

Bouzebus who could ſweetly ſing, 

Or with the rein d bow torment the ſtring. Gay. 

Ro's1Nv. adj. [from re. Reſembling roſin. 
The example ſhould perhaps be ra See 
ROSSEL. 

The beſt ſoil is that upon a ſandy gravel or ro- 
/iny ſand. 5 Templi. 

ROSS EL. n. /. 

A true , or light land, whether white or 
black, is what they are uſually planted in. Mort. 

Ro's$SEL Ly. adj. | from vel. 

In Eilex, moory land is thought to be the moſt 
proper : that which I have obſerved to be the 
beſt ſoil is a roſy top, and a brick earthy bot- 
tom. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Ro's TRATED. adj. [rofiratus, Lat.] Adorned 
with heaks of ſhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred and ten vo- 


KO'SRUM. u. .. Latin.) 
1. The beak of a bird. 
2. The beak of a ſhip. 
3. The ſcaffold whence orators harangued, 
Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon 
whoſe top was the prow of a ſhip, in Latin - 
rum, which gave name to the common pleading 
place in Rome, where orations were made, being 
built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, 
which the Romans overthrew. Peacham vn Draxv. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the -m in his favour, 
And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. Ad. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling liquor 
into its receiver in the common alembicks ; alſo a 
crooked ſciſſars, which the ſurgeons uſe in ſome 
cafes for the dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 
Ro's v. adj. Craſeus, Lat.] Reſembling a roſe in 
bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance. 
When the h fing'red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon's ſaftron bed, 
Had ſpread her purple robe through dewy air. 
Spenſer. 
A ſmile that glow'd 
Ceeleftial h red, love's proper hue. Milton. 
Faireſt bloſſom ! do not ſlight 
That age, which you may know ſo ſoon ; 
The ry morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. Waller. 


ROT 


As Theſſalian ſteeds the race adorn, 
So roſy culour'd Helen is the pride 
Of demon, and of Gree ide. De 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy ray checks confeſt, 

Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt, Prize, 

To ROT, v. a. [noran, Saxon ; retten, Dutch. 
To putrify; to loſe the coheſion of its parts. 

A man may rot even here. Shakejprare. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we 70 and ra. SV, 

Being more nearly expoſed to the air and wen 
ther, the bodies of the animals would ſuddenly 
corrupt and ret; the bones would likewiſe al »4 
in time, except thuſe which were ſecured by tho 
extraordinary ſtreugth of their parts. Ho:dwar 4 

ToRoT. v. a. Ty make putiid; to bring tv 
corruption. . 

No w: od ſhone that was cut down alive, bot 
ſuch as was retted in ſtock and root while it gicw. 

Hacon, 

Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 

And za, with endleſs rain, th' unwholſome year. 
Dryden, 

Ro r. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which their 
lungs are walted. 

In an unlucky grange, the ſheep died of tho 
rot, the ſwine of the mange, and not a gooſe or 
duckling throve. Ben Jonſor, 

The cattle muſt of rot and murrain die. MIA 

The wool of Ireland ſuffers under no defect, 
the country being generally full-ſtocked with 
ſheep, and the foil little ſubjeR to other ro; than 
of hunger. Tem it. 

2. Putrefaction; patrid decay. 

Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden rot 
Of freezing noſe, and quick decaying feet. TH 

Ro“ AR. adj. [Cr, Lat.] Whirling as a 
wheel. Dic. 

Ro'TAT ED. adj. | rotatus, Lat.] Whirled round, 

RoTA'T1ON, u. .. [rotation, Fr. rotatio, Lat. 

1. The act of whirling round like a wheel ; the 
ſtate of being ſo whirled round ; whirl. 

Of this kind is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to 
rotation from Eaſt to Weſt; as the main float and 
refloat of the ſea, by conſent of the univerſe as 
part of the diurnal motion. Bacon 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have 
their ſucceſſive invention, perfection, and reduc - 
tion from one people to another. Hale“ Oriviz, 

The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the ra- 
pid rotation of the wheels. Newton's Optic. 

In the paſlions wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt. Po, 
In fond e ſpread the ſpotted wing, 

And ſhiver every feather with deſire, Thomſen, 

2. Viciſſitude of ſucceſſion. 

ROTATOR. 2. .. [Latin.] That which gives a 
circular motion. 

This articulation is - ſtrengthened by ftrong 
muſcles ; on the inſide by the triceps and the four 
little rotatori. Is Ut N. 

Ron E. . ſ. [ hox, Saxon, merry. 

1. [Rote, old Fr.] A harp; a lyre. Obſolete. 

Wele couthe he ſing, and playen on a ro/e. Chau. 

Worthy of great Phœbus' rote, 

The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 

That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. Shen. 

2. | Routine, Fr. | Words uttered by mere me- 
mory without meaning; memory of words with- 
out comprebenſion of the ſenſe. 

Firſt rehearte this ſong by re, 
To each word a warbling note. Shak ſperre, 

Thy loved did read by ro, and could not ſpeil. 

Shake ſpear'e 
He rather ſayeth it by vote to himſelf, than that 
he can thorougluly believe it. Bacon's Eſſays. 
All this he underſtood by re, 
And as occaſion ſerv'd would quote. Hud. 
Learn Ariftotle's rule by rote, 4 

And at all hazards boldly quote. Swi/t's ical. 

To RoTs. v. a. [from the noun.] Io fix in 
the memory, without informing the under ſtand- 


ung. Speak 
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Speak to the people 


hes | 
Words reted iu your torigue ; baſtards and 61. 


lables 

of no allowance to your boſom's truth. SA 
 Ro'TGur. . . [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 
They overwhelm their panch daily with a Kind 
of flat vg, we with a bitter dreggiſh ſmall li- 
quor. * Harvey. 
Ro/THER-NAILS. . ſ. Ca corruption of i. 
Among ihip-wrights, nails with very full heads 
uſed for faſtening the rudder irons of ſhips. N. 

Ro'TTEN, adg. [Crom rot.] 

1. Putrid ; carious ; putreſcent. 

Truſt not to vaten planks. Shak. Ant. and Cpt. 

Proſperity begins to mellow, 

And drops into the rotten mouth of death. Shak-/. 

O blifs-breeding ſun, draw from the earth 
Roten humidity; below thy ſiſter's orb 
Infect the air. : Shat:ſpeare"s Timon. 

There is by invitation or excitation; as when a 
retten apple lieth cloſe to another apple that is 
ſound ; or when dung, which is already putrefied, 
is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who braſs as rotten wood ; and ſteel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys's Paraphr.ſe. 

it groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about 

the roots of rotten trees; and takes his juice from 
wood putrefied. Bacon. 

They ferewood from the roten hedges took, 
Aud ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dry. 

2. Not firm; not trulty. ; 

Hence, fetten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. Not ſound ; not hard. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by 
reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten way. Ane/les. 
4. Fetid ; ſtinking. 

You common cry of curs whoſe breath I hate; 
As reek o' th' n fens. Sh.keſpeare's Coriolanus, 

Ro'TTExNESS. u. f. [from He.] State of be- 
ing rotten ; cariouſneſs; putrefaction. 

Diſeas'd veatures, 
That play with all infirmities for gold, 
Which rotterneſs lends nature! Shauleſ. Cymbeline, 

If the matter ſtink and be oily, it is a certain 
ſign of a ten. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ROTUND. adj. [rotund, Fr. rotundus, Lat.] 
Round; circular; ſpherical. 

Ihe croſs figure of the chriſtian temple is more 
proper for ſpacious buildings than the » 944 of the 
Heathen ; the eye is much better filled at firſt en- 
tering the rtund, but ſuch as are built in the form 
of acroſs gives us a greater variety. Addiſen, 

RoTvu'xbiroLIoOus. adj. | rotundas and ſohum, 
Lat.] Having round leaves. 

RoTu'xviTY. . /. [rotunditas, Lat. ratondite, 
Fr. from rwnd.] 

1. Roundneſs ; ſphericity ; circularity, 

Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick ent) o' th' w orld. 
Shakeſpeare. 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is ſome difference in bulk, elſe all 
fluids would be alike in weight. Crew, 

Who. would part with thefe ſolid bleſſings, for 
the little fantaſtical pleaſantneſs of a ſmooth con- 
vexity and rotundity of a globe? Bentley's Serm. 

2. Circularity. 

Retundity is au emblem of eternity that has nei- 
ther beginning nor end. Add ſan on Medals. 

Rotu'xDo, . ſ. [roonde, Italian.] A building 
formed round both in the inſide and outſide ; ſuch 
as the pantheon at Rome. Trevoux. 

To ROVE. v. n. [r»fver, Daniſh, to range for 
plunder. ] To ramble; to range; to wander. 

Thou'ft years upon thee, aud thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go r-v2 with one 
That's yet unbruis'd. 

Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring ſkill, 
With the bare power to fin, ſince free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his buunteous love, 
For who has power to walk, has power to rove.. 

Aroutbnot. 

If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of | 

Paii.ons, we thereby procure au unatentive * 
b «HT. 


Which, Kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to reve. Pope. 


A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, the lov'd., Gay. 


cantons in Arabia. 


though they know not their perfection, yet are 
they not carried on by a blind unguided impetus ; | 
but that, which directs them, knows it. 


arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and 
God is the perſon that ſhoots it. 


meaneſt ſubjects; this is a kind of ſhooting at 


You! Fs, 


_— 
t. Not ſmooth ; rugged ; having inequalities on 
the ſurface. 


maining parts would he more unequal than the 
rougheft ſea; whereas the face of the earth ſhould 
reſemble that of the calmeſt ſea, if till in the 
form of its firſt maſs. 


not ſoft ; coarſe; not civil; ſevere; not mild; 


tion. 


medicines, which is ſomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe 
his purgatives are generally very 92h and ſtrong. 


verſeneſs, which ragh and imperious uſage often 
produces in generous minds, Locke. 

ln which the damned ſouls he did behold, 
Hut roughly him beſpake. 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.| 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ohe his manly grace deforms. Pep. 


ROU 


I view'd th effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 


To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 
Reving the field, I chanc'd + 
A goodly tree far diſtant to b-hold, 
Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. 
Cloacina, as the town ſhe rov'd, 


Ro'vrer. . * | from re.] 

t. A wanderer: a ranger. 

2. A fickle inconſtant man. 

3. A robber; a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as ſome 


4. A Rovers. Without any particular aim. 


ROU' 
r. To monld without nicety er elegance; ta 


form with aſperities and inequalities. 


Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro could 
Roughcaft thy figure in a ſadder mould. Chew. 
2. To ſorm any thing in its firſt rudiments. 
In merriment they were firſt practiſed, and this 


Milton. rk unhewn poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays 
or one hundred and twenty years. 


Rov'GHCAST. 8. f. * and «of 
1. A rude model; a torm in its rudiments. 
The whole piece ſcems rather a loofe model and 


rxghcaſt of what I deſign to do, than a compleat 
work. Digoy. 


2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, or by 


FBacn's Holy Wer. | ome other cauſe very uneven on the ſurface. 


Some man muſt prefent a wall; and let him 


Nature ſhoots not at rowv-r5 ; even inanimates, [have ſome plaſter, lome, or rogge about him to 


Glu, 
Providence never ſhoots at rowers £ there is an 


ignify wall. 


South's Sermons, | Blown 


Shakeſpeare. 
RovCHDPRAVOHT. . ,. [rough and drang le.] 


A draught in its rudiments ; a etch. 


My elder brothers came 


9 of nature, ill deſign'd and lame, 
Y 


like bloſſoms, never made to bear ; 


Men of great reading ſhow their talents on the] Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. Dry. 


Rover. v. . [rovge, Fr.] Red paint. 
ROUGH. . {[hnuh, hnuhge, Saxon; roury, 


The ſiend 


Toe Rov/onDrAw. v. a. [rough and draw.] To 
Addiſon. trace coarſely. 


His viRtories we ſcarce could keep in view, 
Or poliſh em ſo faſt, as he roughbdrew. 


ToRov'GHEN. v. @. | from ragb.} To make 


rough. 


Such difference there is in tongues, that the ſame 


ngure, which regen one, gives majeſty to ano- 


O'er bog or ſteep, through trait, rough, denſe, | ther ; and that was it which Virgil ſtudied in his 


or rare, 


Purſues his way. Milton. 


verſes. | Dryden. 


Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeck for aid, 


Were the mountains taken all away, the re- When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ! 


Burnet: Theory. 
2. Auſtere to the taſte : as, rough wine, 
3- Harſh to the ear. 
Moſt by the numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or 1ogh with them is right or 
wrong. Pope. 
4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of manners; 


de. 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough, 

A wolf ; nay worſe, a fellow all in buff, Shak. 
Strait with a band of ſoldiers tall and rovgh 
On him he ſeizes. Crvley's Davideis. 

The booby Phaon only was unkind, 
A ſurly boatman g as ſeas and wind. Prior. 


His only coat ; when duſt confus'd with rain, 
Rogen: the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtain. Swift. 


0 Rov'onrn. v. u. To grow rough. 
The broken landſkip, 
Aſcending, r«ghers into rigid hills, Thomſon. 
To Roucunew'. v. a. [righ and h.] To give 


to any thing the firſt appearance of form. 


There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rovgbberv them how we will. Shake 
The whole world, without art and d 
Would be but one great wilderneſs, 

And mankind but a ſavage herd, 
For all that nature has conferr'd': 
This does but rowghhew and defign, 
Leaves art to poliſh and refine. Fudibras. 
Rov'cinewn. particip. adj. 

1. Rugged; unpoliſhed; uncivil ; unrefined. 
A roughhewn ſeaman, being brought before F 


5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eafy opera- | juſtice for ſome miſdemeanour, was by him or- 


Clarendon, 
ippocrates ſeldom mentions the doſes of his 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


6. Harſh to the mind; ſevere. 
Kind words prevent a good deal of that per- 


7. Hard featured ; not delicate. 
A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 


worſe place. 


rouzhb:wn ill-timber'd diſcourſe. 


dered away to priſon ; and would not ſtir ; ſaying, 
He gave not the king time to proſecute that gra- | it was better to ſtand where he was, than go to a 
cious method, but forced him to a quicker and 
_— remedy, 


Bacon Apophtheg mn 

2. Not yet nicely finiſhed. 
I hope to obtain a candid conſtruction of this 
Heel. 


Rou'aukv. adv. [from raygh.] 
1. With uneven ſurface ; with aſperities on the 


ſurface. 


2. Harſhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. ö 
Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 


For terror of the torments manifold, 


Spenſer o 


Rebuk'd, and roghy ſent to priſon, 


8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art: as, a |Th' immediate heir of England! ewe ode 


9. Terrible ; dreadful. | 
Before the cloudy van, | 
On the rogh edge of battle ere it join'd, | 
Satan advanc'd. Milton. 
10. Rugged; diſordered in 1 coarſe. 
Rough from the toſſing ſurge Ulyiſes moves, 


11. Terapeſtuous ; ſtormy ; boiſterous. 


hakeſpear te 
3- Severely ; without tenderneſs. 
Some friends of vice psetend, 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. 
Dryden. 


4. Aufterely to the taſte. 

. Boifterouſly ; tempeſtnouſly. 

6. Harſhly to the ear. 

Rov'onxtss. n. .. [from rough.) 

1. Superficial aſperity ; unevenneſs of ſurface. 
The little rovghneſſes or other inequalities of the 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the reg day. leather againſt the cavity of the cylinder, now 
Shakeſpeare. and then put a ſtop to the deſeent or aſcent of the 
12. Hairy. acker. Boyle. 
While 


To Rou'Gutas Ts v. 4. [rough and caſt. ] i 
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While the ſteep horrid roughn;ſ5 of the wood fant, and as nothing ſo bitter, ſo not ſo good as 


Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. 
D:nham. 

When the diamond is not only found, but the 
eu j5 ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet in 
gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that it is 
the perfect work of art and nature. Dy yden. | 

Such a perſuaſion as this well fixe, will ſmouth 
all the r-vghnefs of the way that leads to happineſs, 
and render all the conflicts with our luſts pleaſing. 

| Atterbur y. 

2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. 

Divers plants contain a grateful ſharpneſs, as 
temons; or an auſtere and inconcocted ry, 
us llues. Erown. 

3. Taſte of aſtringency. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, aad the 
ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a delicious roughn: 5 
i my tongue, that I champed up the remaining 

part. Sp-Ctator, 

4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 
la the rwghneſs of the numbers and cadences of 
this play, which was ſo defigned; you will ſee 
tOmewhat more maſterly than in any of my for- 
mer tragedies. Di yden, 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch at- 
tain to the pronunciation of our words with eaſe, 
becauſe our ſyllables reſemble theirs in rag neſs 
and frequency of conſonants. 

5. Ruggedneſs of temper; coarſeneſs of man- 
ners; cendency to rudeneſs ; coarſcuefs of beha- 
viour and addreſs. 

Roughneſs is a needleſs cauſe of diſcontent ; ſeve- 


Juvenal, Peacham. 
His ſtyle, though round and comprehenſive, was 
incumbred ſometunes by parentheſes, and became 
difficult to vulgar underſtandings. Fell. 
5. Not broken. 
Pliny put a rand number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbathnt on Coins, 
6. Large; not inconſiderable: this is hardly 
uſed but with f ot pr ice. 
Three thouſand ducats ! tis a good round ſum. 
| Sbokeſpeare. 
They ſet a v pric: upon your head. Ad. liſon. 
It is not eaſy to fureice what a round ſam of mo- 
acy may do among a people, who have tanely 
{uffered the Hunt cone to be ſeized on. Addijon. 
ae called for a rad jun out of the privy purſe. 
Hooker. 


7. Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

Rewnd dealing is the honour of man's nature; 
and a mixture of falſehood is like allay in gold and 
ilver, which may make the metal work the bet- 
ter, but it embaſeth it. Bacon. 

S. Quick; briſk. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not ac- 
tually begin the journey, and travel at a rownd 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. Dryd. 

Sir Roger heard them upon a rand trot; and 


wift. [aſter pauſing, told them, that much might be ſaid 


on both ſides. Addiſon. 
9. Plain; free without delicacy or reſerve; al- 


moſt rough. 


Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 


rity breedeth fear; but rawghneſs breedeth hate : | To ſhew his griefs; let her be ramd with him. 


even reproofs from authority ought to be grave 
and not taunting. Bacon. 
Wen our minds eyes are diſengag'd, 
They quicken ſloth, perplexitics unty, 
Make »wghneſs ſmooth, and hardueſs mollify, 
Denbam. 

Rowghncfs of temper is apt to diſcountenance the 
timorous or modeſt. Addijon. 

6. Abſence of delicacy. 

Should feaſting and balls once get amongſt the 
cantons, their military roughneſs would be quickly 


Shakeſpeare. 
The king interpoſed in a rand and princely 
manner; nut only by way of requeſt and perſua- 


ſion, but alſo by way of proteſtation and menace. 


Bacon. 
Roux p. . /. 
1. A circle; a ſphere; an orb. 
ie thee hither, . 


That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 


And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden 7 ound, 


loft, their tempers would grow too ſoft for their | Which faith and metapliy ſick aid doth ſeem 


climate. 
7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. 
8. Violence of operation in medicines. 
9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. 
10. In elegance of dreſs or appearance. 
11. Tempeſtuguſneſs; ſtormineſs. 
12. Coarienefs of features. 


Aadiſon. To have crown'd thee withal. 


Sbatep. Macbeth, 
I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 


While you perform your antick round. Shak, Mach. 


Three or four we'll dreſs like urchins, 


With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Shak. Mer. I. of ?Vind. 


Hirſute roots are a middle ſort, between the bul- 


RovGH-Foo TED. adj. [from ragb and fot. ] | bous and fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth 


Femher-fouted. 


ten by Spenſer raught.] Reached. 


ſap upwards and downwards, putteth forth in 
Rovcar. old pret. of reach. commonly writ- | rnd. 


1. The moon was a month old, when Adam | Be centre to the world; and other ſtars 


was no more, 


„And roagbt not to five weeks, when he came to | Incited, dance about him various reds. 


fiveſcore. Shak. ſpeare's Love's Lab. Loſe. 


T. Rov'chworrk, v.a, Lung and work ] To] In a light fantaſtick o. 


*»crk coarſely over without the leaſt nicety. 


Bacon. 
What if the ſun 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Aſilton. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
Milton. 


He did fortel and propheſy of him, 


Thus you muſt continue, till you have regh-] Who to his realms that azure rwnd hath join'd. 


er nech all your work from end to end. AMoxon. 
Rov'xCcEevaAL. . . | from Rounceſval, a town at | 
tte ſoot of the Pyrenecs.] See Pea, of which it 
18 2 ſpecics. 
. Dig garden, 
And fet as a daintie thy » wc:val peaſe. Tuffr. 
ROUND. aj. [rens, French; rondo, Italian; 
rund, Dutch; rotundus, Latin. ] 
1. Cylindrical. 
Hollow engines long and round thick ram'd. 
Million. 
2. Circular. 
The qusen of night 
In her in creaſing horaes, dotli rounder grow, 
Til! full and perſect the apprare in ſhow. Brown. 
His pond'rous ſhield large and round behind him. 
| Milton. 
2. Spherical ; orbicular. | 
The outſide bare of this rownd world. NMilton.| 
4. { Rotunde ve, Lat.] Smooth; without detect 
in ſound. : 


In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, rand, and plea- 


Denbam. 

They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts 

afar ; — ; 
Then in a the mingled bodies run; 
Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun. Dryden. 

How ſhall I then begin,. or where conclude 
To draw a fame ſo truly circular ? 

For, in a rnd, what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? Dr yd-n. 

The mouth of Veſuvio has four hundred vards 
in diameter; for it ſeems a perfect round. Addiſon. 

This image on the medal plac'd, 

With its bright ? of titles grac'd, 
And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live. 

2. Rundle; ſtep of a ladder. 

When he once attains the upmoft round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend.” 

Many are kick'd down ere they have climbed 
the two or three firſt rounds of the ladder, 

| Government of the Tongue. | 
| 7 


Aldiſen, 


Shakeſp. fulius Corſar. | 


ROU 


All the yownds like Jacob's ladder rife ; 
The loweſt hid r 
ryden, 

This is the laſt ſtage of human verfetion; the 
utmoſt round of the ladder whereby we aſcend to 
heaven. orr's 

3- The time in which any thing has paſſed 
through all hands and comes back to the firſt 
hence applied to a carouſal. 

A gentle round fill'd tothe brink, 

To this and t' other friend I drink. Suckling, 

Women to cards may be compar'd ; we play 
A round or two, when us'd, we throw away. 

Granville, 

The feaſt was ſerv'd ; the bowl was crown'd ; 

To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. 
Prior, 

4- A revolution ; a courſe ending at the point 
where it began. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the ſtarry quire, 
Who, in their mighty watchful ſpheres, 
Lead in ſwift rand; the months and years. Milron, 

No end can to this be found, 

Tis nought but a perpetual fruitleſs raund. Convl.y, 

If nothing will pleaſe people, unleſs they be 
greater than nature intended, what can they ex- 
peR, but the aſs's round of vexatious changes. 

| : L' Eftranges 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endleſs rnd of ſtill returning woes, 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorſe ? 
What torment's this ? Smith, 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or 
three points, run the ſame round from one end of 
the year to another. Addiſon, 

Till by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 

We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn ; 

Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 

Thus through the round of age, to childhood we 
return. Prior 

5. Rotation: ſucceſſion in viciſſitude. 

Such new Utopians would have a und of go- 
vernment, as ſome the like in the church, in 
which every ſpoak becomes uppermoſt in his 
turn. Holyday. 

6. | Ronde, Fr.] A walk performed by a guard 
or officer, to ſurvey a certain diſtrict. 

Rou db. adv. 

1. Every way; on all ſides. 

The terror of God was upon the cities round 
about. nit. 
All ſounds whatſoever move round ; that is, on 
all fades, upwards, downwards, forwards, and 
backwards. Bacon. 
In darkneſs and with dangers compaſs'd ound. 

Milton, 
2. [En rond, d la ronde, French.] In a revolu- 
tion. 

At the beſt tis but cunning : and if he can in 
his own fancy raiſe that to the opinion of true 
wiſdom, he comes round to practiſe his deceits upon 
himſelf. Government of the Tongue. 

3- Circularly. 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the valt protundity obſcure. Milton, 

4. Not in a direct line. 

If merely to come in, Sir, they go out; 

The way they take is 1tzangely rod about. Pope. 

Rov xD. prep: 

1. On every fide of. 

To officiate light o this opacious earth, Milt, 

2. About; circularly about. 

He led the hero» r0wnd 
The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dryden, 
3- All over; here and there in. 
Round the world we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. 
Dryden, 

To Rounp., v. 4. [rotundo,, Latin, from the 
noun. 

1. To ſurround; to encircle. 

Would that th' incluſive verge . 
OF golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 


Were redhot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shak. 


We 


| 


R OU 


We are ſuch tuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little liſe 

Is rounded with a ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Temp ff. 
This diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 

The many-coloured Iris, round: thine eyes. Sh. 
The vileſt cockle gaping on the coait, 

That rowrds the ample ſea. Prior. 
2. To make ſpherical, circular, or cylindrical. 
Worms with many feet, which 10nd themſelves 

into balls, are bred chiefly under logs of ge. 

acon. 

When filver has been leſſened in any piece car- 
rying the publick ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, or 
row:ding, the laws have declared it not to be lawful 
money. Locke. 

With the clexving-knife and mawl ſplit the ſtuff 
into a ſquare piece near the ſize, and with the 
draw-knife round off the edges to make it fit for 
the lathe. Maven. 

Can any one tell, how the ſun, planets, and ſa- 
tellites were rawd:d into their particular ſpheroidi- 
cal orbs ? Cheyne. 

3. To raiſe to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raiſed 
and rowded to a very great perfection. Addiſon. 

4. To move about any thing. 

To thoſe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unhenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 

To recompenſe his diſtance, in your fight _ 

Had r-nded ſtill th horizon, and not known 

Or Eaſt or Weſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. ; 
Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, 

appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, rounded into 

periods and cadencies, without propriety or mean- 
ing. Swift's Miſcellanics. 

To RovnD. v. u. 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, cundi apace ; we ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince. SH . 

2. | Runen, German; whence Chaucer Writes it 
better un. To whiſper. 

Being come to the ſupping place, one of Ka- 
lander's ſervants vonnded in his ear ; at which he 
retired. Sida y. 

France, 


Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 

As God's own ſoldier, rownd:d in the ear, x 

With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shakeſpeare. 
Ke ap an here with me already ; whiſpering, 

ou * 

Sicilia is a ſo Forth ; tis far gone. Sh.k:ſpeare. 
Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady ſaid 

ſhe was but forty : one that ſat by 1anded him in 

the ear, ſhe is far more out of the queſtion : Ci- 

cero anſwered, I muſt believe her, for I heard 

ber ſay fo any time theſe ten years. Bacon. 
The fox rand; the new ele in the ear, with a 

piece of ſecret ſervice that he could do him. 


L Eſjtrange. 
. To go rounds, as a guard. 
They keep watch, or nightly row ding walk. 
Milton. 
Ro vx DAB r. adj. | This word is uſed as an 
ad jective, though it is only an adverb united to a 
fubſtantive by a colloquial licence of language, 
which ought not to have been admitted into 
dooks. 
1. Ample ; extenſive. 
_ Thoſe fincerely follow reaſon, but for want of 
having large, ſound, ramdavout ſenſe, have not a 


full view of all that relates to the queſtion. Lack:.| 


2. Indirect; looſe. 
Paraphraſe is a rawndabout way of tranſlating, in- 
vented to help the barrenneſs, which tranſiators, 
overlooking in themſelves, have apprehended in 
our tongue. Fe lion. 
n. .. 


Rov'xDveL. 

Rauv'NDEL¹AV. 

1. [ Rond.let, French. ] A kind of ancient poetry, 
which commonly conſiſts of thirteen verſes, of 
which eight are of one kind of rhyme and five of 
an ther: it is divided into three couplets ; and at 
the end of the ſecond and third, the beginning of 
the roundei is repeated in an equiyocal ſenſe, if poſ- 
ble. Trevoux. 


ROU 


Siker, ſike a roundle never heard I none; 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beſt, 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, 

So weren his under-ſongs well addreſt. Spenſer. 

To hear thy rimes and round-layr, 

Which thou wert wont in waſtful hills to ſing, 

I more delight than lark in ſummer days, 

Whote echo made the neighb'ring groves to ring. 
Ne. 

Come now a rowndel and a fairy fong. 2257 

The muſes and graces made feſtivals ; the fawns,. 
fatyrs, and nymphs did dance their roundelays. 

How:l. 

They liſt'ning heard him, while he ſearch'd the 
grove, 

And loudly ſung his romde/ay of love, 

But on the ſudden ſtop d. Dryden's Knight Tale. 

2. | Rondelle, Fr.] A round form or figure. 

The Spaniards, caſting themſelves into rownde/s, 
and their ſtrongeſt ſhips walliog in the reſt, made 
a flying march to Calais. Bacon. 

Rov/xvER. . . | from round.] Circumference ; 
incluſure. 

If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 

'Tis not the runde of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war. Shut. 

Rou'NDUMAEAD. . ſ. [round and head. ] A pu- 
ritan, ſy named from the practice once prevalent 
among them of cropping their hair round. 

Your petitioner always kept hoſpitality, and 
drank confuſion to the — Spec f. tar. 

Rov'xpnovss. . /. [round and ue. The 
conſtable's priſon, in which diſorderly perſons, 
found in the ſtreet, are cunfiued. 

They march'd to ſome fam d r2-rdberſe. Pope. 

Rov'xvisn. adj. [from round.} Somewhat 
round; approaching to roundneſs. 

It is not every ſmall crack that can make ſuch a 
receiver, as is of a round; figure, uſeleſs to our 
experiinent. Boyle. 

Rov'xpLy. adv. [from round. 

1. In a round form ; in a round manner. 

2. Openly ; plainly ; without reſerve. 

Injoin gainſayers, giving them roardly to under- 
ſane, that where our duty is ſubmiſſion, weak. 
oppoſitions betoken pride. Hooker. 

You'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firſt ſo randly. Shak. 

Mr. de Mortier r6nd!y ſaid, that to cut off all 
contentions of words, he would propoſe two 
means for peace. Hayward, 

From a world of phœnomena, there is a princi- 
ple that acts out of wiſdom and counſel, as was a- 
bundantly evidenced, and as roandly acknowledged. 

Aer c' Droine Dial guss 

He affirms every thing roundly, without any art, 
rhetorick, or circumlocution. Addyon's C. Tariff. 

1 with ſpeed. 

hen the mind has brought itſelſ to attention, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and maſ- 
ter them, and then it may go on roundly. Locke. 

4- Completely ; to the purpoſe ; vigorouſly ; in 


 earneR. 


I was called any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed too, and es too. Shake/p. 

This lord juſtice caufed the earl of Kildare to 
he arreſted, and cancelled ſuch charters as were 
lately reſumed, and proceeded every way fo rwnd- 
ly and ſeverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte 
him. Davies on Ireland. 

Rov'xpxess. . ſ. from round. ] 

1. Circularitory ; ſphericity ; cylindrical form. 

The ſame reaſon is of the runde of the bub- 


ble; for the air within avoideth diſcontinuance, 


and therefore caſteth uſelf into a round figure. Ba. 

Bracelets of pearl gave row dreſs to her arm, 
And ev'ry gem augmented ev'ry charm. Hear. 

Roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode or diffe- 
rence of a bowl. Nutte Legick. 

2. Smoothneſs, | : 

The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech 
was Celightſome for the reancneſs, and grave for 
the ſtrangeneis, Sp-nſer 

3 Honeſty ; openneſe; vigoreus meaſures. 

To R.OUSE. v. a. | of the ſame claſs of words 


with 1<iſe and riſe. ] 


ROU 


1. To wake from reſt. ; es 

At once the crowd aroſe, confus'd and high x 
For Mars was early up, and rau the ſky. Dr 

Rev'rent I touch thee ! but with honeſt 
To reuſe the watchmen of the publick weal. 

To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall ; 

And goad the prelate flumb'ring in his tall. Pope. 
2. To excite ti thought or action. 

Then ra that heart of thine, 

And — heretofore thou haft aſſum'd 

to be, 

This day be greater. Chapman. 

The Dane and Swede, d up by fierce 

alarms, 

Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her picus arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear their terrors ceaſe, 

And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 

Adi fore 

I'll thunder in their ears their country's caufe, 

And try to 7%: up all that's Roman in them. 
Aidiſon's Cato, 

The heat, with which Luther treated his adver - 
faries, though trained too far, was extremely well 
fitted by the providence of God to rouſe up a pe- 
ple, the moſt phlegmatick of any in Chriſtendom. 

At. erbur y. 

3. To put into action. 

As an eagle, ſeeing prey appear, | 
His airy plumes doth rowfe full rudely delight; 

So ſhaked he, that horror was to hear, Fairy Qu. 
Bluſt' ring winds had rows'd the fea, Milien, 
4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. 

1he dlood more !tiry, 

To rowze a lion, cr to ſtart a hare. Sh. Hen. IV. 
He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and an 

old lion: who ſhall vie him up? Ger. xlix. 9. 

Th' unexpected found 

Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound; 

Rous'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 

Had giv'n this falfe alarm. 

Now Cancer glows with Phœbus' fiery car, 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war : 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt-walks ſurround, 
Rafe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound. 

Pope. 


. 


| To-Rovss. v. . 

1. To awake from ſlumber. 

Men, ſleeping ſound by whom they dread, 
Rouſe and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. Mil. 


Richard, who now was half aſleep, 

Rous'd ; nor would longer filences keep. Prior. 
Melancholy lifts her head; 

Morpheus roſes from bis bed. Pope's St: Cecilite. 


2. To be excited tothought on ation. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowſe, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. 
Shake) peare. 
Rovss. . /. [ruſch, German, half drunk. A 
doſe of liquor, rather too large. Not in ute. 
They have given me a roufe already. 
Not paſt a pint as I am a loldier. Shokeſp. Orb. 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon tv the clouds ſhall tell; 
And the king's ruſe ball bruit it back again, 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. She kefpeares 
Rou'szx =. from re, One who-roufes. 
RouT. . ſ. (er, Dutch.] 
1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble; a tumub 
tuous crowd, a -» 0 
Beſ:des the endleſs rauts of wretched 
Which thither were atſembled day by day 
From ail the world; Spenſer, 
A rout of people there aſſembled were, ? 
Of er ery fort and nation under (ky. Spenſere. 
If that rebelliorr 
Came like itſelſ in baſe and abject ut, 
Led on by blo dy youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, 
Y uu, reverend father, then had not been there: 
| Sh. + ſpeare.. 
Farmers were to forfeit their holds in ca e of 
lau ful retainer, or partaking in ours and ulaws 


* 


ful aſſemblies. H..com 
| Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch -wts and 
ta 2 __thowly 


' C:uw up and periſh, as the ſummer fly. 


Lvy'a ſuch variety and antick tricks. Roſcommon. 
Harley ſpies | 
The door faſten'd by the eyes 
At Charing-crois among the rout, 
Mere pauited monſters are hung ont. Swift. 


RO 
ſhovels, as have utterly degenerated from the 


laws of nature. Bacon. 
Nor do I name of men the common rom, 
That wan'ring looſe about, | 


Milton. 
Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
By tu in chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 
Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 
Ot mapes and airy forms an endlels rout, Cooley. 
The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, 


2. [ Kwte, Fr.] Confuſion of an army defeated 
or diſperſed. 


; Thy army, 
As if they coul not ſtand when thou wer't down, 
Diſpers'd in rat, betook them all to fly. Daniel. 

Their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv'd, 
With many an inrode gor'd ; deformed rout 
Enter'd, and foul diſorder. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 

To RovT. v. a. To ditlipate and put into con- 
fuſion by defeat. 

The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
15: bim quite, ſhould be to keep him from in- 
vading of thoſe countries adjoining. Spe-nſ.r on Ir-l. 

That party of the king's horſe that charged the 
Scots, ſo totally routed and defeated their whole ar- 
my, that they fled. Clarendon. 

Ro r. v. . To aſſemble in clamorous and 
tumultuous crowds. 

The megner ſort rout-d together, and ſuddenly 
.afl-i!ing the earl in his houle, flew him. Bacen. 

Rou TE. n. .. Cee, Fr.] Road; way. 

Wide — the furzy field their % they 

take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. 
: Gay. 

Row. . /. [rib, German.] A rank or file 7 
nutraber of things ranged in a line. 

Lips never part, but that they ſhow 
Ot precious pearl the double av. 

Atter them all dancing on a rv, 
The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 

As freſh as flowres. Spenſer. 
Where any row 

Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 

Their pamper 'd boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitleſ embraces. Milton's Paradiſe Ls. 

A triple mounted row cf pillars, laid 
On wheels. Mi l, Par, Lass. 

Where the bright ſeraphim in burning r-w, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

A new horn wood of various lines there grows, 
And all the flouriſhing letters ſtand in rows. Corp. 

The victor honour'd with a nobler veſt. 

Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal r-ws. Dryd. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd 
: beaux, 

Why bows the fidebox from its inmoſt row: I. 

To ROW. v. n. [nopan, Saxon. } To impel a 

eſſel in the water by oars. 

He ſaw them toiling in rowing; for the wind 
was contrary, Mark, vi. 48. 

Some of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, 
that above twenty men have been found rouing in 
one. | Abtet., 

The bold Britons then fecurely row'd ; 

Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. Waller. 

I he watermen turned their barge, and »ow-d 
oft y, that they might take the cool of the even- 
I. | ND ! 94m, 

To Row. v. 4. To drive or help forward by 
at's, 

Ine ſwan rows her fate with oary feet. M:/ter. 

RGE L. u. ſ. ſrowell, Fr.] 

t. The points of a ſpur turning on an axis. 

He gave ns able horſe the head, 

And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade | 
Up to the rowe/ head. 


Sidney. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. Ipite. 


ROY 


A mullet is the rue of a ſpur, and hata never 
but five points; a ſtar hath ſix. Pracbam on Ils. 
He ſpurr'd his fiery ſteed 

With goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dryden. 
2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or ſilk put into a 
wound to hinder it from healing, and provoke 


] diſcharge. 


To Ro WEL. v. a. To pierce through the ſkin, 
and keep the wound open by a rowel. 
Row?! the horſe in the cheſt. 


Row Ex. 2 
Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas. 
that the corn left on the ground may ſprout into 
green. Notes on Tuſſer. 
Then ſpare it for rower, till Michel be paſt, 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou baſt. 7% Cr. 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into your - 
ns, till ſnow comes. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Row ER. n. /. [from row.] One that manages 
an oar. | 
Four gallies firſt, which equal rowers bear, 
Advancing in the watry liſts, appear. Dryden. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury ran down with the 
ſtream thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but 
one rower, Addijon. 
RO'YAL. adj. [roial, Fr.] 
1. Kingly; belonging to a King ; becoming a 
king ; regal. 
The royal ſtock of David. 
The »9yal bow'rs 
Of great Selucia built by Grecian kings. Milian. 
Thrice happy they, who, thus in woods and 
groves, 
From courts retired, poſſeſs their peaceful loves ; 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate! Grany, 
2. Noble ; illuſtrious. | 
What news from Venice ? ; 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? 
Wo Shale ſoeare. 
Ro'vALIs T. #. /. from royal.] Adherent to a 
ki 


Aon. 


ng. 
Where Candiſh fought, the roya//s prevail'd, 
Neither his courage nor his judgment fail'd, /7 {/ r, 
The old church of England royakffs, anothe: 
name for 2 man who prefers his conſcience before 
his intereſts, are the moſt meritorious ſubjects in 
the world, as having paſſed all thoſe terrible teſts, 
which domineering malice could put them to, and 
carried their credit and their conſcience clear. 
South 
To Ro'YAl1ZE, v. a. from royal. To make 
royal. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
To royalize his blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shah bp. 
Ro'y a1. Lv. adv. {from royal ] In a Kingly man- 
ner; regally; as becomes a king. | 
It ſhalt be my care, 
To have you »-y.:/ly appointed. Sha. int, Tale. 
His body ſhall be r-y2/ly inter'd, 
And the laſt funeral pomp adorn his hearſe. Dry. 
Ro'yart.Ty. u. ſ. {roialte, Fr.] | 
1. Kingſhip; character or office of a king. 
Draw, you raſcal; you come with letters againſt 
the king, and take vanity the puppet's part agamit 
the roya/ty of her father. 8 bakeſp. Ring Lear, 
He will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 
His maſter's fon, as worſhiptully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the ropatty of England's throne. Shak: ſp. 
Royalty by birth was the ſweeteſt way of ma- 
jeſty: a king and a father compounded into one, 
being of a temper like unto God, juſtice and 
mercy. Holydoy. 
If they had held heir royalties by this title, either 
there muſt have been but one ſovereign, or elfe 
every father of a family had as good a cl:im to 
royal as theſe. Locke. 
2. Stite of a king, 
I will, alas! he wretched to the great, 


And ſigh in r2y./ty, and grieve in ſtate. Prior. 
3- Emblems of royalty. 
; Wherefore do ] aſſume 
I Theſe royalties, and not refuſe to reign? Milton. 
To RoyNE. v.a. | rogner, Fr. | To gnaw; to 
Sp-nfer. 


A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore r0vrt - 
Nor iron on his heel. 


1 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. Paltry; ſorry ; mean; rude. 


Ro'ywron. adj. [regreax, Fr. mangy, paltry. ] 


A or timer Hiſt h 1- 


RUB 


The rayviſt clown, at whom ſo oſt 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. &. 

Ro'v TELE T. . J. [ French. ] A little or petty 
King. 

Cauſing the American royte/ets to turn all homa- 
gers to that King and the crown of England. 

Heyly:, 

To RUB. . a. [/ hulio, Welſh ; reiben, German, 
to wipe. ] 

To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſting 
ſomething over it, to icour ; to Wipe; to perfri- 
cate. 

2. To touch ſo as to have ſomething of that 
which touches behind. 

Their ſtraw- built citadel new rl d with balm. 

er. 

In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands 
over him, catholicks »6 their beads, and ſmell his 
bones, which they ſay have in thein a natural per- 
fume, though very like apopleRick balfam ; ad 
what would make one ſuſpect that they -u the 
marble with it, it is obterved, that the ſcent 1s 
ſtronger in the morning than at night. Addy on, 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, bow ſhe r4b; her hands. 

— lt is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus 
waſhing her hands, Shakeſprare's Macketh, 

The government at that time was by kings, be- 
fore whom the people in the moſt formal expret- 
lions of duty and reverence uſed to mus their noe, 
or ſtroke their forcheads. Ie. 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently pro- 
dnces heat, and often tire. Lo. ts 

Two bones, rwbl:d hard againſt one another, 
produce a fetid ſmell. Arluthnot on Altmonti. 

4. To obſtru&t by colliſion. 

"Tis the Qulce's pl-aſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know 
Will not be 1654 nor ſtop'd. Sha. King Lrar, 

5. To polith ; to retouch. 

The whole buſineſs of our redemption is, to 
rub over the defaced copy of the creation, to re- 
print God's image upon the ſoul, Suh, 

6. To remove by friction: with F or cut. 

A forcible object will «6 oz the freſheſt colours 
it a ſtroke, and paint others. Colli r of the A. 

If their minds are well principled with inward 
civility, a great part of the roughneſs, which ſticks 
to the ontſide for want of hetter teaching, time 
and obſervation, will , of; but if ill, all the 
rules in the world will not poliſh them. Locke, 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was eſpied, was afraid, after 
heing perceived, was aſhamed, now being hardly 
-ubted upon, left both fear and ſhame, and was 
moved to anger. Sidney, 

8. 7% Run cheun. To clean or curry a horſe. 

When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em down. 

Dryden. 

9. To Run . To excite; to awaken, 

You will find me not to have rabbed up the me- 
mory of what ſome heretofore in the city did. 

South, 
ro. To Run wp, To poliſh; to refreſh. 

To Rus. v. u. 

r. To fret ! to make a friction. 

This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it r- upon the ſore ; 

Yet ſcem'd ſhe not to winch, tho' ſhrewdly pain'd. 
rydens 

2. To get through difficulties. 

No hunters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale, 
And rib through woods with toile ſeeke them mal!. 

Chapman. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, / off as 
well as they can. L'E ftr angee 

'Tis as much as one can do, to ru through tlg 
world, though perpetually a doing. £CEfftrange. 

Rus. 2. /. from the verb.] 

1. Frication ; act of rubbing. | 

2, Inequality of ground, that hinders the mce 
tion of a bowl. | 
We'll play at bowls. 

—Twi!! make me think the world is full of bs, 


| And that my fortune runs agaiaſt the bis. Shah. 


3. Collifn 


RUB 


3. Collifion ; hindrance ; obſtruction. 

The breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which ſhall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne, Shak. King Fobn. 

* ow every rub is ſmoothed in our way. Shake. 

Thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaſt u in your fortunes, fall away. SH. 

Upon this , the Engliſh embaſſadors thought 
fit to demur, and ſent to receive directions. Hayw. 

He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary ſteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 

Where no churliſh u ſays nay. Craſhax. 

He that once fins, like him that flides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Though contcience checks lum, yet thote rub: gone 

o'er, 
He flides on ſmoothly, and looks back no nom. 
Dryden. 

All fort of rs will be laid in the way. Daven. 

An hereditary right is to be preferred before 
eteion ; becauſe the government is ſo diſpoſed, 
that it almoſt executes itſelf : and upon the death 
of a prince, the adminiſtration goes on without 
any z or interruption. Swift, 

4. Difiiculty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. 

To lleep ; perchance to dream; ay, there's the 
rub, Shot ſpe. re. 
* Rvn-STONE. . f. [rub and ſore.] A ſtone to 
ſcour or ſharpen. 

A cradle for barlie, with r46-/{0zc and ſand, Tf, 

Rv'B8Ek. . . [from 4. 

1. One that rubs, 

2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. 

* Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and 


la 
The 3 and the bathing ſheets diſplay, Dryd-». 

Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will 
fave your wearing out the common ru4bers, Swift, 

3. A coarſe file. 

The rough or coarſe file, if large, is called a u- 
ber, and takes off the unevenneſs which the ham- 
mer made in the forging. Mox4». 

4. A game; a conteſt; two games out of three. 

The aſs was to ſtand by, to ſee two boobies try 
their title to him by a rubber of cuffs. L'Eft age. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to ſharps, 
gentlemen would be contented with a rubber at 
cutts. Collier on Duellinc. 

5. A whetſtone. — 

Runr'cav. adj, Tru icum, Fr.] Rubican colour of 
a horſe is one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a 
Light, grey, or white upon the flanks, but ſo that 
this grey or white is not predominaat there. F. . 

Ru'snvaGr,) . . {from rv; as perhaps mean- 

Ru's8154. | ing, at firſt, duſt made by rubbing. 
Ribboge is not uſed. 

1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter uſed 
in building. 

What traſh is Rome? 
What uebi, and what offal * when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Ceſar. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Such conceits ſeem too fine among this rubbage. 
Witton. 

A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded 

en rulbiſb, is eaſily made the triumph of the winds. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 

When the foundation of a ſtate is once looſen- 

ed, the leaſt commotion lays the whole in r44bi/þ, 


L'Efirange. 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, 

He ſaw the town's one half in ih lie. Dryd. 
| Knowledge lying under abundance of Y, 
dis ſcope has been to remove this rubbijh, and to 

dreſs up crabbed matters as agreeably as he can. 
a Dawvonant. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a 
ſurer way to conſume us, by letting our courage 
evaporate againſt ſtones and ui. Swift. 

2. Confuſion; mingled maſs. 

| That noble art of political lying ought not to 
lie any longer in rubbi/þ and confuſion, © Ar butl nat. 


| make objects appear ſo, I call rw4rick or 


RUB 


RvnBLE-$Towr. n. /. 
| RubLe-ſlores owe their name to their being rub- 
bed and worn by the water, at the latter end of 

the deluge, departing in hurry and with great pre- 
ci pitation. Weodward. 
Rv'nicuxD. adj. [rubiconde, Fr. ubicundus, Lat.) 
Inclining to rednefs. Diet. 
Rvu'z12zn, adj. ¶trom raty.] Red as a ruby. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 

Thrice upon thy rmbted lip. Milton. 

Angels food, and uad near flows 
In peur], in diamond, and in matly gold Mien. 

929g 1'FICK. adj. [ rber and facto, Lat.] Making 
red. 

While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the el, 
are by refraction ſeparated one frum anather, they 
retain thoſe motions proper to each. Crow's Coſmel. 

To Ru'siry. v. a. To mike red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phænigmus or 
rubifying medicine, and of ſuch fiery parts as to 
conceive fire of themſelves, and burn a toute. 

Brown's Pulg.r Errcurs. 

Ru'zs10us, adj. [rubeous, Lat.] Ruddy; red. 

Not uſed. 
Diana's lip 

Is not more ſmooth and rubrowe. Shaleſpecre. 

RU'nk1CATED. adj. | from rue, Lat.] Smear- 
ed with red. 

Ru'nwick. . f. [rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Lat. | 
Direttions printed in books of law and in prayer 
books; ſo termed, becauſe they were originally 
uftinguiſhed by being in red ink. 

No date prefix'd, 
Directs me in the ſtarry rworick ſet. Milt; Par. Reg. 

They had their particular prayers according to 
the ſeveral days and months ; and their tables or 
rab is to inſtru them. Stilling ſlect. 

The uit and the rules relating to the liturgy 
are eſtabliſhed by royal authority, as well as the 
liturgy itſelf. N:ljon. 

Ru'nrICK. adj. Red. 

The light and rays, which appear red, or rather 
red-mak- 
ing. Newton, 

What tho? ray name ſtood rubriet on the walls. 

X Pope. 

To Rv'sxICK. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To r. 
with red. 

Run1rorm, adj. [ruber, Lat. and form.] Hay- 
ing the form of red. 

Of thoſe ravs, which paſscloſe by the ſnow, the 
rudi firm will be the leaſt refracted; and fo come 
to the eye in the directeſt lines. Newten's Opticks, 

RC T. =. /. [from 17, Lat.] 

1. A precious ſtone of a red colour, next in 
hardnefs and value to a diamond. 

Up, up, fair bride! and call 
Tny ſtars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
Thy rubles, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all. Donne. 

Melpomene would be repreſented like a manly 
lady, upon her head a dreiling of pearl, diamonds, 
and rute. Peacham. 

Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, 
With ſapbires, diamonds, and with ries grac'd. 

Dr yd. A. 

2. Redneſs. 

You can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural u of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch d with fear. S. NMfacb. 

3. Any ching red. 

Defire of wine 
Thou could'ſt repreſs, nor did the dancing my 
Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the ſmell, 
Or taſte, that cheers the hearts of Gods and men, 


Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. 
Milton. 


A blain ; ablotch ; a carbuncle. 

He's ſaid to have a rich face and rue about his 
noſe. Captain Tones. 

Ru'sv. ach. [from the noun. ] Of a red colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their 24 
Ups. Shake peare. 
Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and ry than thy ſmall pipe 


RUD 


RvcTa'T1ovw. . J Crate, Lat.] A belching 

e from wind 24 Weder. , 
0 RUD, v. a. ubu, Saxon, Rednefs.] T 

make red. tl, I - ? 

Her cheek, like apples, which the ſun had rd. 
ded. Spenſer. 

Rupp ER. v. /. [roed:r, Dutch.) | 

r. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, by 
which its courſe is governed. 

My heart was to thy ru ty'd by tlꝭ ſtring, 
And thou ſhoulq'ſt towe me after. Shakeſpeare. 

They looſed the, Ader bands, and hoiſted up the 
main-ſail, and made toward ſhore. A, xxvii. 4c, 

Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firſt ur 
ſole power, have therein no other undder ſtuiding, 
than fuch a one ha h, who, Icoking into the turn 
of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the helm and 
rudd:r, doth aſcribe fome abſolute virtue to the 
picce of wood, without all cenfideration of tt 
hand that guides it. Raleigh”: Hi f. of the Ha «tl, 

Fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart ; 

Their tail the πν , and their head the prow. Dry. 
Thou held'ſt the. rudder with a ſteady hand, 
Till ſafely on the thore the bark did laud. IIA. 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the courſe. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verſes, Hudibras. 
Re%v1x855, u. /. [from ruddy.] The quality 
of approaching to redneſs. 
The rudi upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it. SBI. ſ. Nut. Te. 
Lt the fleſh loſe its ruddinſ;s, and look pale and 
withered, you may ſuſpect it corrupting. Ni man. 
RV“. ». /. [rudal, Iſlandick. ] Red earth. 
Rudd: owes its colour to an admixture of iron ; 
and as that is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of 
a greater or leſs ſpecifick gravity, conſiſtence, or 
hardneſs. Vodrvard. 
Ru'vpock. *. f. [rubeculr, Lat.] A kind of 
bird. The red breaſt. \ 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, and ruddecks.. 
Carew. 


RUDDY. adj. T nudu, oa 

1. Approaching to redneſs ;- pale red. 

We may ſce the old man in the morning, 

Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 

To o' ertake time, and bring back youth again. 
Otways 

New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen ; 

Some ruddy colour'd, ſome of lighter green. Dry. 

Ten ve ildings have I gather'd for my dear; 

How ru«ddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear! Dry. 
Ceres, in her prime, 
Seems fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. 
Fhilip:. 

If phy ſic k, or iſſues, will keep the a 
from inclining to coarſe, or rddy, ſhe thinks them 
well employed. wy Lau. 

2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, only in 
poetry. , 

A crown of dA gold inclosg'd her brow,. 

Plain without pomp. Dryden. 

RU DE. «dj. (ne de, Saxon; rdis, Lat.] 

1. Untaught ; barbarous ;- ſavage. 

Nor is there any nation in the world, now ace 
counted civil, but within the memory of hooks. 
were utterly re and barbarous., Wilkins. 
2. Rough; coarſe of manners ; uncivil ; brutal. 

Ruftian, let go that rudꝭ and civil touch; 

Thou friend of an ill faſhion. Sb 1k ſpearee, 
Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and ruffian- 


like, furthered his condemnation. Haywa: d 
You can with ſingle look 4nflame- 5 
The coldeſt breaſt, the ui tame. Waller. 


It has been ſo uſual to write prefaces, that a man- 
is thought rad? to his reader, who does not give 
hia ſome account beforehand. Walſh. 
3. Violent; tumultuous ; boiſterous ; turbuent,. 
Clouds puſh'd with winds rade in their thock. 
lilters. 
The water appears white near the ſhore, and a 
hip ; becauſe the rude agitation breaks it into a 
foam. Zeyle. 
4. Harſh; inclement. 
Spring does to flow ry meadows bring; . 
What the rac winter from them tore. Vr. 


3+ Any thing vile and worthleſs, | 


Is at the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound, Sap. 


N p 5. Igno- 


RU D 


8. Ignorant ; raw ; untaught. 

Thouzh I be rude in ſpeech, yet not in know- 
ledre. 2 Cor. 

He was yet but md: in the profeſſion of arme, 
tough greedy of honour. Watt” s Fuc tiag ham. 

Such tools as art yet rude hath form'd. Milton, 

6. [ Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; ſhapeleſs; 
unformed. | 
| In their fo rude #bode, 

Not the poore ſwineherd would forget the Gods. 
C hypman. 

It was the cuſtom to worſhip e and unpoliſh- 
ed ſtones. St ling ſicet. 

7. Art leſs; inelegant. 

1 would Know what ancient ground of autho- 
rity he hith for ſuch a ſenſeleſs fable; and if he 
Have any of the rude Iriſh books. Sp: uſer. 

One example may ſerve, till you review the 
Zuaeis in the original, unblemiſhed by my rude 
tranſlation. Dryd, u. 

8. Such as may be done with ſtrength without art. 

To his country farm the fool confin'd ; 

Ful work well ſuited with a ruſtick mind. Dryd. 

Ru'veLY. edv. | from ade. 

1. In a rude manner; fiercely ; tumultuouſly. 

Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or -dly viſit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere deſtroy. Shok: ſp. Cariolunus. 

2. Without exactneſs; without nicety; coarſely. 

I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

T that am mwdely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakeſp. 

3- Unſkilfully. 

My muſe, though u e, has reſign'd 
Some faint reſemblance of his godlike mind. Dr yd. 

4. Violently ; boiſterouſly. 

With his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 
- Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot 

revoke. Spenſer. 

Rce/vexEss. . ſ. [rud:fſe, Fr. from PS, ths 

1. Cour ſeneſs of manners ; incivility. 

This raden;/s is a ſauce to his good wit, 

Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite. Shakeſpeare's Jul. Ceſar. 

The publick will in triumph rudely ſhare, 

And kings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt bear. Dry. 

The ruden/ſ;, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and ingra- 
titude of the late favourites towards their miſtreſs, 
were no longer to be born. Swift's Miſccllanics. 

The rud-n(s, ill-nature, or perverſe behaviour 
of any of his Rock, uſed at firſt to betray him into 
imparience ; but it now raiſes no other paſſion in 
him, than a deſire of being upon lus kees in prayer 
to God for them. Law. 
2. Ignorance; unſkilfulneſs. 

What he did amiſs, was rather through ruden:/s 
and want of judgment, than any malicious mean- 
ing. Hayward. 

3. Artleſsneſs; inelegance; coarſeneſs. 

Let be thy bitter ſcorn, 

And leave the rudeneſs of that antique age 
To them, that liv'd therein in ſtate forlorn. Senſ. 

4. Violence; boiſterouſacſs. 

The ram, thit batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and udn, of his poize, 
I hey place before his hand that made the engine. 

, Shakeſpeme. 


—_ - 


g. Stormineſs ; rigour. 
Lou can hardly be too ſparing of water to your 
. touted plants; the not obſerving of this, deſtroys 
more plants than all the ruden-ſſcs of the ſeaſon. 
Evelyn's Kalendar., 
RU'DENTURE. . . [French.] In architec- 
ture, the figure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain 
and ſometimes carved, wherewith the flutings of 
columns are frequently filled up. Bailiy. 
Ru'bEkKARY. adj. | ruderay Lat.] Belonging to 
rubbiſn. Die. 
RunERa'TION. . /. In architecture, the laying 
of a pavement with pebbles or little ſtones. Bail-y. 
Ru'>Es2v, n. ſ. [from rude. ] An uncivil tur- 
bulent fellow. low word, now little uſed. 
| I muſt be forced 
To give my hand, oppoſed againſt my heart, 
UDsnto a mad-brain ruwde>y, full of ſpleen. She . 


RUE 


L 1 n. ſ. [rudimnt, Fr. rudimentum, 
at. 
r. The firſt principles; the firſt elements of a 
ſcience. — 

Such as were trained up in the ue, and 
were ſo made fit to be by baptiſm received into the 
church, the fathers uſually term hearers. Hook:r, 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muſt begin with of art. Shak:ſpeare. 
Thou ſoon ſhalt quit 

Thoſe rudiments, and ſee before thine eyes 

The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 

Sufficient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thyſelf ſo apt, in regal arts. Milton, 

Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be 
forced to learn the rudiments of a language, which 
he 15 never to uſe, and negle& the writing a good 
hand, and caſting accounts ? Lotke. 

2. The firſt part of education. 

He was nurtured where he was born in his firſt 
rudiments, till the years of ten, and then taught 
the principles of muſick. / ton's Life of Vilker:. 

The {kill and rudiments auſtere of war. Philips. 

z. The firſt, inaccurate, unſhapen beginning or 
original of any thing. 

Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the 
mould of earth or bark. Harm, Naturol Hiſtory. 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the 
grofſer appearances. Glamvill”s Scegſis. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th' effay and » wdiments of great ſucceſs, 
Which all-maturing time muſt bring to light. Dey 

Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, 
who is defective and ſhort in moral? which are 
but the 1-4i2nts, the beginnings, the firſt draught 
of religion; as religion is the perfection, refine- 
ment, and ſublimation of morality. Scuth. 

God beholes the firſt imperfect rudimert of vir- 
tue in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, 
till it has received every grace it is capable of. 

Hdiijon's Spetator. 
The ſappy boughs 
Attire themſclves with blooms, ſweet rudiments 
Of future harveſt, Philips. 

Ruvime'x TAL. adj. [from rudi nent.] Initial; 
relating to firſt principles. 

Your firſt udien eſſay: in ſpectatorſhip were 
made in my ſhop, where you often practiſed for 
hours. Speer tor. 
To Rue. v. a. [neoppian, Sax. ] To grieve for; 
to regret ; to lament. 

Thou tempteſt me in vain; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 

And the old cauſe of my continued pain, 

With like attempts to like end to renew. Spenſer. 

You'll he the time, þ 

That clogs me with this anſwer. Shak-ſpeare. 

France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy 
tears, 

If Talbot but ſurvive. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Oh! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rc, 
Having his falſhood found too late, 'twas he 
That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Dome. 

Thy will 
Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly ruer, Afilton. 

Ru k. u. ſ. [u, Fr. ruta, Lat.] An herb, calted 
herb of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled 
with it. | Miller. 

What ſavor ie better, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue. 


Here did ſhe drop a tear ; here, in this place, 
I' ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace; 
Kue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakeſp. 
The weaſel, to enconnter the ſerpent, arms 
herſelf with eating of ve. Mr“ Ant. againſt Ath, 
Rur“ ruL. adj. [rue and fall.] Mournful ; wo- 
ful; ſorrowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, 
Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. 
$h.ck- ſpeare. 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 


Tuſcr. 


RUF 


He ſigb'd, and caſt a -u eye; 
Our pity kiadles, and our paſſions die. Pda. 

Roux rulLLx. adv, [from ruzful.] Mournfully ; 
ſorrowfully. 

Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and 
very ruefully and frightfully look back, as being 
afraid ? Mare. 

Rov/rvLixess. ». ſ. [from mf.) Sorrowtu!- 
neſs ; mour::fulneſs. 

RUE'LLE. n. ſ. [French.] A circle; an aſſeni- 
bly at a private houſe. Not uſed. 

The poet, who Aourithed in the ſcene, is con- 
demaed in the relle, Dryden's Preface to Ainc:s, 

Rur r. . . 

r. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn 
about the neck. See RUFFLE. 

You a captain ; for what ? for tearing a whore's 
ruff in a bawdy houfe ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

We'll revel it, 
With ruf;, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shake/prare, 

Like an uproar in the town, 
Before them every thing went down, 
Some to: e a ruff, and ſome a gown. 

So ner may a gulling weather ſpy, 
By drawing forth heay'nsſcheme tell certainly, 
What faſhion'd hats, or , or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne, 

The ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, 
thoſe linnen "ffs in which the ſimplicity of their 
grandmothers had encloſed it. Ad liſon's Guard, 

2. Any thing collected into puck rs or corruga- 
tions. 


Drayton, 


I rear'd this flow'r, 

Soft on the paper ruf its leaves I ſpread. Pope. 

3. [From rawgh ſcales. ] A ſmall river fiſh, 

A 1«For pope is much like the pearch for ſhape, 
and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger 
than a gudgeon ; he is an excellent fiſh, and of a 
pleaſant taſte. Walton. 

4. A tate of roughneſs. Obſolete. 

As fields ſet all their briſtles up; in ſuch a mf 

wert thou. Chapman's Thad. 

5. New ſtate. This ſeems to be the meaning of 
this cant word, unleſs it be contracted from ruff, 

How many princes that, in the uf of all their 
glory, have been taken down from the head of a 
conquering army to the wheel of the victor's cha- 
riot, L' Eftrange. 

Rv': Fra. 2. ſ. [ruffanc, Italian; ruften, Fr. a 
bawd ; r-fver, Daniſh, to pillage ; perhaps it may 
be beſt derived from the old Teutonick word which 
we now write, rogh.] A brutal, boiſterous, miſ- 
2 fellow ; a cut - throat; a robber; a mur- 

erer. 

* you a ruffian that will ſwear? drink ? 

ance ? 
Revel the night? rob ? murder? Shakef. Hen. IV. 

Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers termed rude and 
reffian like, falling into vears apt to take offence, 
furthered his condemnation. Hayward. 

The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all fuch mufran, 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehend: in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Add ſon. 
Rur FAN. adj. Brutal; ſavagely buiſterous. 

Expcrienc'd age 

May timely intercept the rffian rage, 

Convene thy tribes. Pops"; OH. 

To Rr F1AN, v. n. [from the noun. } To rage; 
— raiſe tumults; to play the ruffian. Not in 
uſe. 

A fuller blaſt ne*er ſhook our battlements 
If it had ufd ſo upon the ſea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe ? Shakeſp. Othells, 

To Ru'eFLy. v. a. [ruyffelm, Dutch, to Wiin- 
kle. 
Ire Auer; to put out of form; to make 
leſs ſmooth. 8 


Naughty lady, : 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your hoſt ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 


You ſhould not «fe thus, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
olours emerge 


Heard ou the f ſtream. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 


Out of my fight, rude/by be gone. Shat:ſp. 


— 


In changeable taffeties, diſfering c 7 
an 


R U 
2 * upon the Ma of the ſame piece of 


Boyle. 
As the firſt began to riſe, F 
She ſmboth'd the red ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. 


* 

Bear me, ſome god! oh quickly bear me 2 
To wholſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe ; 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. Pope. 

2. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb; to put out of 
temper. 3 
Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ue up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 


In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move | 


The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. Shakeſp. 
We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds 
ruflad by the diforders of the body; nor yet can 
we tell, how the ſoul ſhould be affected by ſuch 
kind of agitations. Glanville, 

3. To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. 

The knight found out 

Th advantage of the ground, where beſt 

He might the d foe infeſt. Hudibras. 

4. To throw diſorderly together. 

Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
I fd up fall'n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. 

n. 

5. To contract into plaits. 

A ſmall ſkirt of fine 1fled linnen, running 
along the upper part of the ſtays before, is called 
the modeſty-piece. Addiſon 

To Rufer LE. v. u. | 

1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on ; and the high winds 
Do ſorely rate, for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buſh. Shakejp. wy 1 

The riſing winds a rufling gale afford. Dryden 
2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter. _ 

The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ru fies at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 
3- To be rough; to jar; to be in contention, 

Out of uſe. a 

A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 

To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. Sh.ke/. 

They would ruffle with jurors, and inforce the 
to find as they would direct. Bacen's Henry VI 

Ru'eFLx. . ſ. [from the verb.] 

r. Plated linen uſed as an ornament. 

The tucker is a ſlip of fine linnen, run in a ſmall 
rule round the uppermoſt verge of the women's 
ſtays. 0 Addiſon. 

2. Diſturbance; contention ; tumult. 

Conceive the mind's perception of ſame object, 
and the conſequent ruffle or commotion of the 
blood. Watts. 

Rv'eTERHoOD. n, f. In falconry, a hood to 
de worn by a hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. Bailey. 

Roc. a. f. [rugget, rough, Swediſh. ] 

1. A coarſe, nappy, woallen cloath. 

anuary muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
ſearful aſpect, clad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. 
Teac ham en Drawing. 

The vuugus reſembleth a goat, but greater and 
more profitable ; of the fleece w they make 
rug, coverings and ſtuffs, „„ Heylyy- 

2. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed for mean beds. 

A rig was o'er his ſhoulders thrown ; 

Sift. 


A rug; for night-gown he had none. 
3- A rough woolly dog. Not uſed. 
Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, | 
Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Sh peur Macteth. 
RUGGED: adj. | rugg-t, Swediſh. ] 
1. Rough; full of unevenneſs and aſperity. 
Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 
Tir d with a tedious and rufged way, Denham. 
$:nce the earth revolves not upon a material and 
rugged, but a geometrical plane, their proportions 
may he varied in innumerable degrees. Bentley. 
2. Not neat ; not regular; uneven, 
His hair Is ſticking; 


] 


KU 


Mis well-proportion'd beard made rough and 


rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg d. Shak. 
3- Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 
The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither 
ſoften nor win upon him; neither melt nor endear 


him, but leave him as hard, rugged, and uncon- 


cerned as ever. Scuth. 
+ Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tem- 
uous. 


Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged”ft hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 
To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland. Sha. 

5. Rough or harſh to the ear. 

Wit will ſhine 

Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line. Dryd. 
A monoſyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and 
even that proſe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryd. 
6. Sour; ſurly; Yicompoled. 
Sleek o'er your gd looks, 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your gueſts to-night. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
7. Violent; rude; boiſterous. 
Fierce Talgol ; gath'ring might, 
With rugged truncheon charg'd the knight. Hudib. 


8. Rough; ſhaggy. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The rugged Ruſſian bear. 
Through foreſts wild, g 

To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax. 

Ru'cctbLy. adv. [ from rugged.] In a rugged 

manner. 

Ru'ccrvNEss. . ſ. [from rugged.] 

1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged, in any 

of * eos 67 en 

2. Roughneſs; aſperity. 8 

Hardneſs and ruggedneſs is unpleaſant to 2 one 
acon 


) immediatel ove and demulce the 
bos, kene and — a cough, by mollifying 
the ruggedneſs of the intern tunick of the . 
arvey. 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and fits 
itſelf to the ruggedn'/r and unevenneſs of the roads, 
does render it leſs capable of being worn. Kay. 
Ru“ oix. 3. . A nappy cloth. 
The lips grew ſo . that ſhe could not 
eridure the wiping the ichor from it with a ſoft 
rugin with her own hand. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
3 n. ſ. [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon's 


P. : | | 
If new fleſh ſhould not generate, bore little 
orifices into the bone, or raſp it with the rugi 


Ruco'sr. adj. Irugaſus, Lat.] Full of wins 
It is a relaxation of the ſphincter to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the internal rugsſe coat of the inteſtine 
turneth out, and beareth down, MHiſeman's Surg. 
RUIN. „. / ſruine, Fr. ruina, Lat. | 

1. The fall or deſtruction of cities or edifices. 
Lond rung the ruin, and with boiſtrous fear, 
Strait level'd in the queen's amaz'd ear. Beaumont. 
2. The remains of building demoliſhed. 

The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, 

And men ſhall from her ruins know her ** 
rior. 

Such a fool was never found, 

Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the rin; made 

Materials for a houſe decay'd. Swift. 

3- Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or fortune; 

overthrow. ; 

He parted frowning from me, as if rum | 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign'd, _ 
He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their _ 

r 


J 
4. Miſchief; bane. | 
The errors of young men are the ruin of buſineſs. 


Bacon. 


Havock, and ſpoil, and rin are my gain. Milton, 


To Ru'ix. v. a. [Diner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
i. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 


RUL 

A nation loving gold mutt rule this place. 
Our temples ui, and our rites deface. Dryd.z. 
2. To deſtroy; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 
By thee rais'd, 1 «44 all ray foes. Mitten, 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden, 
A confident dependence ill-grounded ereates 
ſuch a negligence, as will certainly ii us in the 


end. Wake. 
3 To impoveriſh. N 
he would ruin me in ſilks, were not the quan- 


tity that goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. | Addiſme 
To Rv'in. v. u. 

1. To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th unſufferable noiſe, hell faw _ 
Heav'n ug from heav'n, and would have fled 
Afﬀrighted, but ſtrict fate had fix'd too deep 

Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. 


e. To run to ruin; to dilapidate. 

Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
Yet ſhall it ruia like the moth's frail cell, | 
Or ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat r 


fo 

To be brought to poverty or miſery. | 

| if we are idle, and di the induſtrious in 
their buſineſs, we ſhall ru] the faſter. Locke. 


To Ru'iNATE. v. n. [from ruin,] This word is 

no obſolete. 

t. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. - 

I will not rumnate my father's houſe, 

Who 2 his blood to lime the ſtones together, 

And ſet up Lancaſter. Shak;ſpears's Hemy VI. 
offence of ſuch impietie 


high a hate 
Thou ſhould'ſt thus ceaſeleſsly deſire to raze and 
rumate 
So well a builded town as Troy? 
We'll order well the ſtate, RI 


That like events may ne er it ruinate. Shak-(p. 

2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable. 
Romans came to pull down kingdoms ; 

Philip and Nabis were already ruinatsd, and now - 

was his turn to be aſſailed. Bacon: War with Spain. 

So ſhall the great revenger ruinate l 

Him and his iſſue by a dreadful fate. Fandys. 

Rix Ar tox. nf. [from ruinate.] Subverſion ; 

demolition; overthrow. Obſolete. 

Roman coins were overcoyered in the ground, 

in the ſudden ruination of towns by the Saxons. 

Camden's Remains. 

Rv'1x88, n. /, [from ruin, ] One that ruins. 
This Ulyſſes, old Laertes“ ſonne, 

That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 

Of citie ruiner., 

Ru'tnovus. adj, [ruinoſus, Lat. ruineux, Fr, 

1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed. 

It is leſs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower 

are decayed, and the foundation firm, than when 

the foundation is ruinovr. Hayward. 


tive. 

The hirds, 
Aſter a night of ſtorm ſo ruinx, | 
Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray, 
To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. Milian. 


benefit to the world, than ſuch ruinovs ones, as are 


dyed in human blood. Glanville's Preface, 
A ſtop might be put to that run: practice of 
gaming. Swift. 


Ru'1x0U3 LY. adu. [from mix. ] 

1. In a ruinovs manner. 

2. Miſchieyouſly ; deſtructively. 
If real uneaſineſſes may be admitted to be as 
deterring as imagi ones, his own decree will 
retort the moſt r«inx/ly on himſelf. Decay of Piety. 
| RULE. . & [ rega/ay Lat.] 

t. Government ; empire; ſway; ſupreme com- 


mand. 
I am aſham'd, that women 


Should ſeck for ru/:, ſupremacy, ur ſway, 
Shakeſpeare, 


8 they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey, 


Vor. II. Ne. 38. 2 P 


May 


Milton. * 


Hath Priam or his ſonnes done thee ? that with ſo © 


2. Miſchievous ; pernicious ; baneful ; deſtruc- 


Thoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring 


— —__ 


* canſeth ſhame. 


RUL 


| May he live | 
Ever beloy'd, and loving may his ru be! Shakeſp. 
A wiſe ſervant ſhall have rule over a ſon that 
Proverts, xvii. 2. 
Adam's fin did not deprive him of his ue, but 
left the creatures to a reluctation. Bacon. 
* There being no law of nature nor poſitive law 
of God, that determines which is the poſitive heir, 
the right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bear- 
ing vue, could not have been determined. Locke. 
This makes them apprehenſive of every ten- 
dency, to endanger that form of rue eſtabliſhed by 
the law of their country. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
- Joftruct me whence this uproar; 
And wherefore Vanoe, the ſworn friend to Rome, 
Should ſpurn againſt our w/e, and ſtir 
The tributary provinces to war? A. af oh Briton. 
Seven years the traytor rich Mycenz ſway'd; 
And his ftern u the groaning land obey d. Pepe. 
2. An inftrument by which lines are drawn. 
If your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 


With thy long levell'd 1: of ſtreaming light. Mz. 


A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will 
traſt only to his . South's Sermons. 

2. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or 
actions are directed. 

He lay'd this u before him, which proved of 
grtat uſe : never to trouble himſelt with the fore- 
ſight of future events. Fell. 

T his little treatiſe will furniſh you with infalli- 
ble rule of judging truly. Drydis's Dufreſnoy. 

' Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale ;} 
See ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they 
fail, 
And where exceptions o'er the general rule pre- 
vail, | Dryden. 

We profeſs to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the moſt exact rules for the government 
of our lives. Tillaſon. 
Nie oweto Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the 
moſt certain and perfect ale of life. Tilliiſon. 

A rl: that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of 
cur life, 1s of great benefit to us, merely as it is a 
rule. ; Law, 

4. Regularity; propriety of behaviour. Not in 
uſe. 

Some ſay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 

He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. Sh2k-ſp. Macbeth. 
% Rule. v. a. from the noun. ] 
t. To govern; to controll; to manage with 
power ant authority. 
t is a purpos'd thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer't, und hve with ſuch as cannot ru, 
Nor ever will be rad. Sbakeſp. Cortolanus, 

Marg'ret hall now be queen, and rue the king 
But I will :« both har, the king, and realm. Sh. 

A greater power now 1/*d him. Milton. 
- Rome ! tis thine alone with awful ſway, 

To rule mankind, and raake the world obey, } 
Diipokng peace and war thy own majeſtick way. 
De yden. 

2. To manage; to conduct. 

He fought to take unto him the ruliag of the af- 
furs. 1 Mac. 

3. To ſettle as by a ruſe. | 

Had he done it with the pope's licence, his ad- 
verſaries muſt have been ſilent; for that's a wid 

afe with the ſchoolmen. Aliterbury. 

Ty RULE. v.n. To have power or command: 
with CULT. ; 

Judah yet aleb with God, and is faithful with 
the ſaints. Hoſer, xi. 12. 

Turice happy men! wuom God hath thus ad- 

vanc'd! : 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worſhip hin; and in reward to rule 
Ce his works: ien Par adi ſ- I/. 

We ſubdue aid ul, over all other creatures; and 
n for vir own behoot thoſe qualities wherein 
they excel. Fa Ray. 

He can {aye no divine right to my obedience, 


RUM 
who cannot ſhew his divine right to the power of 


ruling over me. b 
Ru'LER. . ſ. {from rule.] 
1. Governour ; one that has the ſupreme com- 
mand. ; 
Some rulers grow proud, and in their pride 
fooliſh. Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained 
kings ; and the law of nature, leaders and ruler; 


over others. k Raleigh. 
The pompous manſion was deſign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty mers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples uſe on either hand. Addiſon, 


2. An inſtrument, by the direction of which 
lines are drawn. 

They know how to draw a ſtraight line between 
two points by the fide of a ruler. Moxon's M. E. 
" Rum. 2. /. 

1. A country parſon. A cant word. 

I'm grown a mere mopus ; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull rums., Swift, 

2. A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from melaſſes. 1 
know not how derived. Roomer in Dutch is a 
drinking-glaſs. 

To RUMBLE. v. n. [rommelen, Dutch. ] To 
make a hoarſe low continued noiſe. 

The trembling ſtreams, which wont in channels 

clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur ſoft, 

And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A baſe's part amongſt their conforts oft, 

Now forc'd to overflow with brackith tcars, 
With troubles noiſe did dull their dainty ears. Sper, 

Kumble thy belly full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters ; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 

At the ruſhing of his chariots, and at the rum- 
bling of his wheels, the fathers ſhall not look back 
to their children for feebleneſs. Jer. xlvil. 3. 

Our courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom 

every man envies ; 
When love ſo rumbl:s in his pate, no ſleep comes 
in his eyes. Suckling. 

Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 
At the rude rumtling Baralipton makes. Roſcommon. 

The fire ſhe fann'd, with greater fury burn'd, 
Rumbling within. Dryden, 

The included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe confin'd, 

In vain ſought iſſue from the rumbling wind. Dryd. 

On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful 
rumbling noiſe within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain burſt. Addiſon. 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how of- 
ten they have been ſhook from their reſpective 
thrones, by the runbling of a wheelbarrow. . Spe. 

Ru/un LTR. n. /. [from un.] The perſon or 
thing that rumbles. 

RUMN AH. adj. [ruminant, Fr. ruminans, Lat.] 
Having the property of chewing the cud. 

Rummont creatures have a power of directing 
this periſtaltick motion upwards and I 

ay. 

The deſcription, given of the muſcular part of 
the gullet, is very exact in ruminants, but not in 
men. | Derham. 

To RUMINATE. v. n. [ruminer, Fr. rumino, 
Lat. . 
1470 chew the cud. 
Others fill'd with paſture gazing ſat, 
Or bedward ruminating. Milt. Par. Loft. 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
the ſalivary duts of animals, which rumnate or 
chew the cud, extremely open. Arb. on Aliments. 
On graffy banks herds ruminating lie. Thomſon. 
2. To muſe; to think again and again. 

Alone ſometimes ſhe walk'd ia ſecret, where 

To ruminate upon their diſcontent. Fairfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 


Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates. Waller. 


I am at a ſolitude, an houfe between Hampſtead 
and London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died: this 
circumſtance ſets me a thinking and ruminatim up- 


on the employments in which men of wit exerciſe 
themielves, 


RUM 


He practiſes a low meditation, and ruminate: on 
the ſubjeRt ; and perhaps in two nights and days 
rouſes thoſe ſeveral ideas which are neceſſary. 

Watts on the Mind. 

To Ru'MIXATE. v. a. [rumino, Lat.] 

1. To chew over again. 

2. To muſe on; to meditate over and over again, 

'Tis a ſtudicd, not a preſent thought, 


By duty ruminated. a Antony and Cle2 
The condemned En 2 F 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger. Shakeſpeare, 


Mad with deſire ſhe ruminates her fin, 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again; 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try ; 
Wou'd not, and would again, ſhe Knows not why, 
Dryden. 

Ruuix x TIOR. nf. [ruminatio, Lat. from u- 
mi nale. 

1. The property or act of chewing the cud. 

Rummation is given to animals, to enable them 
at once to lay up a great ſtore of food, and after- 
wards to chew it. Ar but brot. 

2. Meditation; reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from 
many object, in which my often rumination wraps 
me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs. Sb. As yas like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination ſad, 

He mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter times. 
Thomſon. 

To Ru/MMAGE. v. 4. [ranmen, Germ. to empty. 
Skinner. rimari, Lat.] To ſearch ; o plunder ; to 
evacuate. 

Our greedy ſeamen rummage every hold, 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheſt, Dryd. 

To Ru/mmace. v.n. To ſearch places. 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved 
figures, there was one very extraordinary piece. 

L'Eftranga 
Some on antiquated authors pore ; 

Rummage for ſenſe. Dryden's Perſſus. 

I have often rwmaged for old books in Little- 
Britain and Duck-lane. Swift. 

Ru'mmEgR. n. ſ. [roemer, Dutch.] A glaſs; a 
drinking cup. 

Imperial Rhine beſtow'd the generous 2 

5% . 
RU MOUR. n, 7. [1 wmenur, Fr. rumar, Latin. ] 
Flying or popular report; bruit ; fame. 
There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. SB. Mac, 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no leſs account. Shaksſp, 
Kumour next and chance 
And tumult and confuſion all embroil'd. Milten, 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, 
That times ta come ſhould ſee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden's A neis, 
To Ru'movR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To re- 
port abroad ; to bruit. 
Cateſby, rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is ſick, and like to die. 
Shake ſpeares 

All abroad was rumour'd, that this day , 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth. Milton't Agon. 

He was rumor'd for the author, and as ſuch pub- 
liſhed to the world by the London and Cambridge 
ſtationers. «l, 

'Twas rumour" d, 
My father 'fcap'd from out the citadel, Dryden. 

Ru'/MoURER. n. /. [from rumour.] Reporter z 
ſpreader of news. 


A ſlave | 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, 
Are entered into the —— territories. 5 
— Go, ſee this rumaurer whipt : it cannot be. 
1 Shakeſpeare. 
Rune. = /. [rumpff, German.] 
1. The as of the back bone; uſed vulgarly of 
beaſts, and contemptuouſly of human beings. 
At her rump ſhe growing had behind | 
A fox's tail. Sp. nſer. 
If his holineſs would thum 


His reverend bum gainſt horſe's rump, : 
He might b equipt from his own ſtable. Prior. 


Steel to Pope. l 


Rump: of beef with virgin honey trew'd. _ 
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your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. 
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Lad trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
To eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, 
All as the ſcrubb'd her meazly rump. Sw. Miſc. 
2. The buttocks. 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, —give me quoth I, 
6— den dip. canary," cries. 


bakeſprare. 
He charg'd him firſt to bind 
Crowdero's hands on rump behind. 
To Ru'MPLE. v. 4. 8 Dutch. ] To cruſh 
or contract into inequalities and corrugations; to 
cruth together out of ſhape. 
Each vital ſpeck, in which remains 
Tlh' entire, but rn»p/d animal, contains 
Organs perplex'd. Blackmore on the Creation. 
I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or diſcompos d the head-dreſs of a prude. Pope. 
Never put on a clean apron, till you have made 


weft. 

Rur tx. n. /. [hnympelle, Saxon.] Pucker ; 
rude plait. 

Fair Virginia would her fate beſtow 
On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul 1umpl- of her camel-back. Dryden. 

To RUN. v. u. pret. ran. [rinnan, Goth. ynnan, 
Saxon ; romen, Dutch. ] 

1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the legs in ſuch a 
manner, as that both feet are at every ſtep off the 
ground at the ſame time; to make haſte; to paſs 
with very quick pace. 

Their feet «x to evil, and make haſte to ſhed 
blood. Proverbs. 
Laban ra out unto the man unto the well. 

Gen. XXIiv. 29. 

Since death's near, and rus with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. Dr. 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryd. 

Let a ſhoe-boy clean your ſhoes and run of er- 
rands. Swift. 

2. To uſe the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children 
can ru about. Lacke. 

3- To move in a hurry. 

The prieſt and people rw about, 
And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their ſafety were to quit 
Their mother. Ben Jonſon. 

4. To paſs on the ſarface, not through the air. 

The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire ran along 
upon the ground. Exed. ix. 25. 

To ruſh violently. 

Lee not thy voice be heard, leſt angry fellows 
run upon thee, and thou loſe thy life. Judg. xviii. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I ſwear, 

Your ſafety more than mine was thus my care; 
Leſt of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould rw againſt the rocky coaſt. Dy. 

They have avoided that rock, but un upon ana- 
ther no leſs dangerous. Furn. Throry of the Fus tb. 

I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life which are con- 
cealed in order to Keep the unwary from running 
upon them. Adiliſan. 

6. To take a courſe at ſea. 

Ruuning under the iſland Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat. A'ts, XXvii. 16. 

7. Tocontend in a race. 

A harte-hoy, being lighter than you, may be 
truſted to run races with leſs damage to the horſes. 

Swift. 

8. To fly; not to ſtand. It is often followed by 
away in this ſenſe. 

The difference between the valour of the Iriſh 
rebels and the Spaniards was, that the one run 
Suu before they were charged, and the other 
Qtraight after. Bocn. 

I do not ſee a face 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and ſtand | 
One thunder out; but downward all like beaſts 
Running away at every flaſh. Ben Jen ſen. 

The reſt difpers'd u, ſome diſguis'd, 

To unknown coaſts ; ſome to the thores do fly. 

4 ney, when they're out © of flying, 
MH away from death by bar og actbras. 


Hedibras.| 


RUN 
Your child ſhrieks, and at a frog, 
88 * 


9. To go away by ſtealth. . 

My conſcience will ſerve me to 1 from this 
Jew, my maſter. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 

10. To emit, 5 any liquid. 


f My ſtatues, 
Like a fountain, with a hundred (| 


: pouts, 
Did vun pure blood. Shak. Julius Cæſar. 
I command, that the conduit rw2 not hing but 
claret. Shak-ſpeare. 


In ſome houſes, wainſcots will ſweat, fo that 

they will almoſt u with water. Bacon's Nat. H. 

Rivers -wz potable gold. Milton. 
Caicus roll'd a crimſon flood, 

And Thebes ran red with her own ——_ 

S | "RN. 

The greateſt veſſel, when full, if you pour in 
ſtill, it muſt n out ſome way, and the more it 
runs out at one ſide, the leſs it runs out at the other. 

Temple. 

Ir. To flow; to ſtream; to have a current ; 
not to ſtagnate. 

Innumerable iſlands were covered with flowers, 
and interwoven with ſhining ſeas that run among 
them. Addiſon. 

Her fields he cloath'd, and chear'd her blaſted 


face 
With rung fountains and with ſpringing yu. 
See daiſies open, rivers run. 


Parnel. 

12. To be liquid ; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little hole, in which put quickſilver wrap- 
ped in a piece of linen, and it will fix and rn no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 

The mountain ſtands ; nor can the riſing ſun, 

Unfixt her froſts, and teach em how to run. Add. 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to vun, 

And trickle into drops before the fun, 

So melts the youth. Addiſon's Ovid. 

13. To be fuſible ; to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart gives 

way ; 
This iron heart, which no impreſſion took 
From wars, melts down, and run,, if ſhe but look. 
Dryden. 

Suſſex iron ores ru freely in the fire. Weoodw. 

14. To fuſe; to melt. 

Your iron muſt not burn in the ftre ; that is, 
run or melt; for then it will be brittle. Moxon. 

I5. To paſs; to proceed. 

You, having vun through ſo much public K buſi- 
neſs, have found out the ſecret ſo little known, 
that there is a time to give it over. Temple Miſc. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the 
ſhort revolution of time, we ſo ſwiftly »»» over 
here, 't.s clear, that all the happineſs, that can he 
imagined in this fleeting ſtate, is not valuable ia 
reſpect of the future. Lacke. 

16. To flow as periods or metre; to have a ca- 
dence : as, the lines run ſmoothly. 

17. To go away; to vauith ; to paſs. 

As faſt as our time runs, we ſhould be very glad 
in moſt parts of our lives that it ran much faſter. 

Addijon, 

18. To have a legal courſe ; to be practiſed. 

Cuſtoms wn only upon our gods imported or 
exported, and that but once for all ; whereas in- 
tereſt runs as well upon our ſhips as goods, and 
muſt be yearly paid. Child. 

19. To have a courſe in any direction. 

A bound ru; counter, and yet draws dry foot 

well, Sh.k;ſpeare. 

Little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So 1:1; againſt all reaſon. be. Macber). 

That puniſhment follows not in this life the 
breach of this rule, and conſequently has not the 
force of a law, in countries where the generally 
allowed practice urs counter to it, is evident. Loc. 

Had the preſent war vun againſt us, and all our 
attacks upou the enemy been vain, it might look 
like a degree of frenzy to be determined on ſo im- 
practicable an undertaking. Adi, en. 

20, To paſs in thought or ſpeech. 


| 
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Cou'd you hear the annals of our fate 3 ry 


Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould rw, 

The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done. Dey. 
By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this 

way of unn up beyond ene's nativity, is better 


than Plato's pre-exiſtence. Collier. 
Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has vun into a ſet 
of precepts foreign to his ſubject. Add. ſon. 


Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thing 
for their ſubject, and run off to another. Fellon. 
21. To be mentioned curforily or in few words. 
The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an ac- 
count, whereas, if the ſubje& were fully explained, 
each of them might take up half a page. Arouth, 
22. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 
Diſcourſes ran thus among the cleareſt obſervers : 
it was ſaid, that the prince, without any umaginau- 
ble ſtain of his religion, had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, much corroborated his judgment. 
Watton's Buckingbam. 
The king's ordinary ſtyle runneth, our ſovereign 
lord the king. Sanderſon, 
23. To be buſied upon. 
His griſly beard his penſive boſom ſought, 
And all on Lauſus van his reſtleſs thought. Dryd. 
When we defire any thing, our minds run whol- 
ly on the good circumſtances of it; when tis ob- 
tained, our minds n 


24. To be popularly known. 
Men gave them their, oon names, by which 


they vun a great while in Rome. Temple. 

25. To have reception, ſucceſs or continuance 3 
as, the pamphlet ran much among the lower people. 

26. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts. 

She ſaw with joy the line immortal ur, 

Each fire impreſt, and glaring in his ſon. Pope. 

27. To proceed in a train of conduct. 

If you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my bro- 
ther, till you can derive from him better tefti- 
mony of his intent, you ſhould v2 a certain courſe. 

Shakeſp. King Lrare 

28. To paſs into ſome change. 

It is really defirable, that there ſhould be ſuch, 
a being in the world as takes care of the frame of 
it, that it do not rw into confuſton, and ruin man- 
kind ? Tulotſons 


Wonder at my patience ; 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 


To rend my heart with grief, and un diſtracted 2. 
Addiſon. 


29. To paſs. 

We have many evils to prevent, and mugh dan- 
ger to wn through, Taylor. 

30. To proceed in a certain order. - 

Day yet wants much of his race to rw. Milton, 

Thus in a circle runs the peatant's pain, 

And the year rolls within itſelf agaia. Dryden. 

This church is very rich in relicks, which un 
up as high as Daniel and Abraham. Adtiſer. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and rw 
through all the intermediate degrees, till it ſtops 
in an intenſe red, Abbr. 

31. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 
years profits of his lands, before he cometh to the 
no ledge of the proceſs that »wmeth againſt him. 

acm. 

The time of inftance ſhall not commence or rn 
till after conteſtation of ſuit. Hf anger. 

32. Lo he generally received. ; 

Neither was he ignorant what report e of him» 
ſelf, and tow he had loſt the hearts of lis ſubjec . 

Rrolleie 
+2. To de carried on in any manner, 


Conceſlions, that »«r as high as any, the mot 


charitable proteſtants make. Ae ter lu v. 
In popith countries the power of the clergy ru. 


higher, and excommunication i; more forwid.ble. 


Aylffe 5s Part $9% 
24. To have a track or corrfe. 


Searching the ulcer with riy probe, the ſiuus 


rm p above the orifice. Nimm's Surgery. 
One led me over thoſe parts o the mines, where 
metallne veins un. Ante. 
23. To pits progreffivety. 
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The pianets do not of themſelves move in curve 


lines, but are kept in them by ſome attractive 


force, which, if once ſuſpended, they would for 
ever vun out in right lines. Cheyne. 
36. To make a gradual progreſe. 
The wing'd colonies 


There ſcttling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur «ns along the field. Pope. 


37. To be predominant. 
This un in the head of a late writer of natural 


| hiſtory, who is not wont to have the moſt lucky 


kits in the conduct of his thoughts. Woodward. 


38. To tend in growth. 


A man's natufe run ether to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and de- 
roy the other. | Bacon. 


5. To grow exuberantly. \ 
ſeph is a fruitful bough, whoſe branches run 
over the wall. Gen: fic, xlix. 22. 
Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will 
dwindle into cits, or u into wits. Tatl-y. 
If the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips to n 
to lea: es, treading down the leaves will help their 
rooting. Mortimer. 
In fome, who have r up to men without a li- 
dera education, many great qualities are dark- 


ened. Felton. 
Magnanimity may 7: up to profaſion or extra- 


vagance. Pope. 
40. To excern pus or matter. 
V hether lis feth rr with his iſſue, or be ſtop- 
ped, it is his uncleauneſs. Lew iticus, xiii. 3. 
41. To become irregular; to change to ſome- 
thing wild. 
Many have run out of their wits for women, 
| | 1 Eſdr. iv. 
; Our king return'd, 
The muſe ran mad to fee her exil'd lord; 
Oa the crack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar'd. 
N Granville. 
2. To get by artifice or fraud. 
Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 
For this taken up all ſorts of ware, 
Ard run int' ev'ry tradeſman's book, 
Tin bath tura'd bankrupts ? Hudibras, 
Ran in truſt, and pay for it out of your wages. 
Swift, 
42. To fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly into fault 
or misfortune. 
If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, 
That ever love did make thee zur into; 
Thou haſt not loy'd. Shake ſb. As you ike it. 
Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himſelf, pervert- 
ing the commendation of juſtice, which he had ſo 
much deſired by his moſt bloody and unjuſt ſen- 
tence. Kimll:s's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
From not uſing it right, come all thoſe miſtakes 
we un into in our endeavours after nk 619 7 


44. To fall; to paſs; to make tranſition. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are 
fafficiently diſtinguiſhed; dut near the borders 
they run into one another, ſo that you hardly Know 
how to limit the colours. Waits. 

45. To have a general tendency. 

Temporate climates u into moderate govern- 
ments, and the extremes into deſpotick power. 

Swift. 

46. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a confedergting with him, to whom the 
ſacrifice is offered: for upon that the apoſtle's ar- 
gument run,. Alttcrbury. 

47. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, 
after a cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 

48. To Run . To ſearch for; to endeavour 
at, though out of the way. 

The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new no- 
tion, runs aſter ſimilies, to make it the clearer to 
itſelf ; which, thou h it may be uſeful in explain- 
ing our thonghts to others, is no right method to 
ſettle true notions in ourſelves. Lock. 

49. To Run aw.y with. To hurry without con- 
ſent. 

Thoughts will not be directed what objects 10 


. | run out into long deſcriptions. 


RUN 


purſue, but run away with a man in it of thoſe 
ideas they have 1. N. : r Locke 
$0. To Run i svith. To cloſe ; to comply. 
Though Ramus run in 201th the firſt reformers of 
learning, in his oppoſition to Ariſtatle ; yet he 


has given us a plauſible ſyſtem. Baker. 


51. To Rox on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much ſecurity, the ſame 
ſhould 7 on, ſoon might we feel our eſtate brought 
to thoſe lamentable terms, whereof this hard and 
heavy ſentence was by one of the ancients uttered. 


52. To Run on. To continue the ſame courſe. 
Running on with vain prolixity. Drayton. 
53. To Rox over. To be ſo full as to overflow. 

He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs oer, 
With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the 
gore. Dryden. 
$4. To Ru over, To be ſo much as to overflow. 
ilk while it boils, or wine while it works, 
run over the veſſels they are in, and poſſeſs more 
place than when they were cool. Digty on Bodies. 

55. To Run over. To recount curſorily. 

I ſhall run them over ſlightly, remarking chiefly 
what is obvious to the eye. Ray. 

I ſhall not run over all the particulars, that would 
ſhew what pains are uſed to corrupt children. 

Locke. 

56. To Ru over, To conſider curſorily. 

Theſe four every man ſhould rn ever, before 
he cenſure the works he ſhall view. Motion'; Ar. 

If we wm over the other nations of Europe, we 
ſhall only paſs through ſo many diſlerent ſcenes of 
poverty. Addijon. 

57. ToRux over. To run through. 

Should a man 1 ver the whole circle of garth- 
ly pleaſures, he would be forced to complain that 
pleaſure was not ſatisfaRtion. South, 

3. To Run out. To be at an end. 
hen a leaſe had rus aut, he ſtipulated with the 
tenant to reſign up twenty acres, without leſſening 
his rent, and no great abatement of the fine. Swift. 

59. To Rox out. To ſpread exuberantly. 

Inſectile animals, for want of blood, % all ot 
into leps. Hammond, 

The zeal of love runs wt into ſuccours, like a 
fruitful tree. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

Some papers are written with regularity ; others 
run out into the wildneſs of eſſays. Spectator. 

60. To Run ow. To expatiate. 

Nor is it ſufficient to 2 &t into beautiful di- 
greſſions, unleſs they are ſomething of a piece 
with the main deſign of the Georgick. Addiſon. 

On all occaſions ſhe run out extravagantly in 
praiſe of Hocus. At buthnot. 

They keep to their text, and run out upon the 
power of the pope, to the diminution of 5 

ä aer. 

He ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy 
Broome on Odyſſey. 

61. To Rx out, To be waſted or exhaulted. 

He hath rn out himſelf, and led forth | 
His deſp'rate party with him ; blown together 
Aids of all Kinds. Ben Jon ſon's Catiline. 

Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 


62. To Run out. To grow poor by expence 
diſproportionate to income. 

From growing riches with good cheer, 
To running out by ſtarving here. Swift. 

So little gets for what ſhe gives, 
We really wonder how ſhe lives! 
And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 
She muſt have long ago wn out, 

To RuN. v. a, 

t. To pierce; to ſtab. 

Poor Romeo is already dead, ran through the 
ear with a love ſong. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Hipparchus, going to marry, conſulted Philan- 
der upon the occaſion ; Philander repreſented his 
miſtreſs in ſuch ſtrong colours, that the next morn- 
ing he received a challenge, aud before twelve he 
was un through the body. Spectutor. 

I have known ſeveral inſtances, where the lungs 


Dryden. 


run through with a ſword have beeen conſolidated 


and healed. 


Hooker. 


Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray d. Dry. | quiry. 


Þlickmore. | | 


RUN 


2. To force; to drive, 

In nature it is not conyenient to conſider every 
difference that is in things, and divide them into 
diſtio& claſſes: this will vun us into particulars, 
and we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh no general truth. 

Locke, 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unuſual ſtreſs may diſcourage it, yet this mult not 
run it, by an overgreat ſhyneſs of ditficulties, into 
a lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. Locke, 

A talkative perſon run; himſelf upon great in- 
conveniencies, by blabbing out his own or others 
ſecrets. hay, 

3. To force into any way or form. 

Some, uſed to mathematical figures, give a pre- 
ference to the methods of that ſcience in divinity 
or politick enquiries; others, accuſtomed to re- 
tired ſpeculations, run natural philuſophy into me- 
taphyſical notions. Locke, 

What is raiſed in the day, ſettles in the niglit; 
and its cold un the thin juices into thick ſizy 1ub- 
ſtances. Cheynes 

The daily complaiſance of gentlemen runs them 
into variety of expreſſions ; whereas your ſcholars 
are more cloſe, and frugal of their words. Felton, 

4. To drive with violence. 

They vas the ſhip aground. Acts, xxvii. 41. 

This proud Turk offered ſcornfully to paſs by 
without vailing, which the Venetian captains not 
enduring, ſet upon him with ſuch fury, that the 
Turks were enforced to run both their gallies on 
ſhore. Amollss Hiſtory, 

5. To melt; to fuſe. 

The pureſt gold muſt be wr and waſhed. Fon. 

6. To incur; to fall into. 

He runneib two dangers, that be ſhall not be 
faithfully counſelled, and that he ſhall have hurt- 
ful counſel given. Bacon. 

The tale I tell is only of a cock, 

Who had not un the hazard of his life, 
Had he beliey'd his dream, and not his wife. Dry, 

Conſider the hazard I have run to ſee you here. 

Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to 
count up what he hath got by his moſt beloved 
ſins, what a dreadful danger he ws. C.ulamy. 

I ſhall Vun the danger of being ſuſpected to have 
forgot what I am about. Locke, 

7. To venture ; to hazard. 

He would himſelf be in the Highlands to re- 
ceive them, and un his fortune with them. Clarerd. 

Take here her reliques and her gods, to u 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 

Denham, 

A wretched exil'd crew 
Reſolv'd, and willing under my command, 
To vun all hazards both of ſea and land. Dryden. 

8. To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impoſitions leſſen the import, and are a 
ſtrong temptation of ruz»i»g goods. Swift, 

9. To proſecute in thought. 

To run the world back to its firſt original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of 
the ancient of days in the firſt inſtance of his crea- 
tive power, is a reſearch too great for mortal . 
ul . 

The world hath not ſtood ſo long, but we can 
ſtill vun it up to artleſs ages, when mortals lived 


dy plain nature. Hunt. 
I would gladly underſtand the formation of a 
ſoul, and run it up to its pan lum ſrltens, Collicr, 


I preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, ra- 
ther than run a needleſs treatiſe upon the ſubject 
at length. Felton. 

10. To puſh. 

Some Englith ſpeakers run their hands into their 
pockets, others look with great attention on a 
piece of blank paper. Addiſon. 

11. Ta Rux daun. To chaſe to wearineſs. 

They run down a ſtag, and the aſs divided the 
prey very honeſtly. L' frunge. 

12. To Rox down, To cruſh; to overbear. 

Though out-number'd, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, : 
Their duty never was defeated. 2 
me 
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RUN 


Some corrupt affections in the ſoul urge him on 
with ſuch impetuous fury, that, when we fee a 
man overborn and ru: down by them, we cannot 
but pity the perſon, while we ne * 

out h. 

It is no ſuch hard matter to convince or run 
dum a drunkard, and to anſwer any. pretences he 
can alledge for his fin. Couthb. 

The common cry 


R UP 


rund/; about it, wherein are faſtened divers ſpokes, 
by far we tie whole may be turned round. it. 
UNDLET. #. /. let or ret. A 
{mall barrel. 1 l 
Set a rundlct of yerjuice over againſt the ſun in 
ſummer, to ſce whether it will tweeten. Bacon. 
RuxG. pret, and part. paſſ. of rms. 
The heav'ns and all the conftellations rung, Milt. 
Ru'xNEi. n./. [from 1wn.} A rivulet; a ſmall 
rook. 


Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Dryden. | brook 


Religion is un down by the nn 
p erkley. 
T3. This is one of the words which ſerves for 
uſe when other words are wanted, and has there- 
fore obtained a great multiplicity of relations and 
intentions; but it may be obſerved always to re- 
taia much of its primitive idea, and to imply pro- 
reſſion, and, for the moſt part, progretſive vio- 
ence. 

Rox. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of running. 

The aſs ſets up a hideous bray, and fetches a 
run at them open- mouth. L' Eftrange. 

2. Courſe; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the un of humours 
is ſtay ed, further putre faction. Bacon. 

3- Flow ; cadence. 

He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any vun of 
verſes to pleaſe the ear. Broome on Odyſſey. 

4. Courſe ; proceſs, 

c. Way of management; uncontrolled courſe. 

Talk of ſome other ſubject; the thoughts of it 
make me mad; our family muſt have their run, 

Arbuthnt. 

6. Long reception ; continued ſucceſs. 

It is impoſſible for detached papers to have a 
general rw or long continuance, if not diverſified 
with humour. Addiſon. 

7. Modiſh clamour. 

You cannot but have obſerved, what a violent 
run there is among too many weak people againſt 
univerſity education. Swift. 

8. At the long Rux. In fine; in concluſion; at 
the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the 
moſt part mortal i» the long run of the diſeaſe. 

| Wiſeman. 

Wickedneſs may proſper for a while, but at the 
kng run, he that ſets all knaves at work, will pay 
them. 'Eflrange. 

Shuffling may ſerve for a time, but truth will 
moſt certainly carry it at the long rim, L' Eftrange. 

Hath falſhoud proved at th long run more for the 
advancement of his eſtate than truth? Tillatſon. 

Ru'NAGATE. . ſ. [corrupted from renegete, 
Fr.] A fugitive ; rebel; apoſtate. 

The wretch compel'd, a 1w2:zpate became, 

And learn'd what ill a miſer ſtate doth breed. 
Sidney. 

God bringeth the priſoners out of 5 

but letteth the runagates continue in ſcarceneſs. 
Lſalu Ixvili. 6. 

I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, 
More noble than that runagut to your bed. Shak 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain 
abiding ; ſo the Jews, after they had crucified the 
Son of God, became runagates. Ratagh. 

Ru'xawav. n.f. [run and away.) One that flies 
from danger; one who departs by ſtealth ; a fu- 


gitive. 
Come at once, 
For the cloſe night doth play the runaway, 
And we are ſtaid for. Shake ſpare. 
Thou runeway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy 
head ? Shakeſpeare. 
3 n. ſ. [corrupted from roundle, of 


T. A round; a ſtep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder 
by degrees; we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps 
and rundles we are to aſcend by. Duppa. 

2. A peritrochium ; ſomething put round an 
aXis. 

The third mechanical faculty, ſtiled ax in pe- 


n loud, down from the mountain's 
ide, 
A little u tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 

Ru'xxER. ». . | from 7. 

1. One that runs. 

2. A racer. 

Fore-ſpent with toil, as rz»nrs with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe. Shak. 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe of delight, 

The rival rwmrs without order ſtand. Dryd. 1. 

3. A meſlenger. 

To Tonſon or Lintot his lodgings are better 
known than to the r7:ners of the poſt-uttice. St. 

4- A ſhooting ſprig. 

In every root there will be one ôuer, which 
hath little buds on it, which may be cut into. Mart. 

5. One of the ſtones of a mill. 

The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they 
call the runxer being fo large. Morimmier . 

6. | Erytbropus. A bird. Alinſec. 

Ru'xxET. z. . [zepunnen, Sax. coagulated. | 
A liquor made by iteeping the ttomach ut a calf in 
hot water, and uſed to coagulate milk for curds 
and cheeſe. It is ſometimes written remet. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of ramer to 
gather cheeſe. Bacon's Nat. II ,. 
It coagulates the blood, as rumet turns _ 

Bore. 

The milk in the ſtomach of calves, coagulated 
by the net, is rendered fluid by the gall in the 
duodenum. Arbutbnot. 

Rox xIN OG. adj. Kept for the race. 

He will no more complain of the frowns of the 
world, or a ſmall cure, or the want of a patron, 
than he will complain of the want of a laced coat, 
or a »wming-horſe. Law. 

Ru'xx10N. n. J. [rognant, Fr. ſcrubbing.] A 
paltry ſcurvy wretch. 

You witch! you poulcat ; you rumion! Shakeſ 

Rux r. . /. [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, 
ſignifies a bull or cow, and is uſed in contempt by 
us for ſmall cattle ; as 4%, the Welſh term for a 
horſe, is uſed for a worthleſs horſe.) Any animal 
{mall below the natural growth of the Kind. 

Reforming Tweed 
Hath ſent us rwunts even of her church's breed. 


Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers and 

runts. Walon. 

This overgrown runt has ſtruck off his heels,. 
lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure. 

Allliſon. 

Ru/yT10N. . . [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; ſolu- 


tion of continuity. 


The plentitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an 

extravaſation of blood, by ruption or apertion. 

5 Wiſcman. 
Ru'eTuRE. . ſ. [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being broken; 

ſolution of continuity. 


Th egg, 
Burſting with kindly rtr, forth difclos'd, 
Their callow young. Milton. 


A lote ſtring will bear a hundred weight with- 
out rupture, but at the ſame time caunot exert its 
elaſticity. Arbut h not. 
The diets of infants ought to he extremely thin, 
ſuch as lengthen the fibres without rupture, Aro. 

2. A breach of peace; open hoſtility. 

When the parties, that divide the common- 
wealth, come to a rupture, it ſeems every man's 
duty to chuſe a fide. Swift. 


of the gut. 
The rupture of the groin or ſcrotum is the moſt 


Chaveland. K 


3. Burſtenneſs; hernia ; preternatural eruption 


RUS 


To Rv'erunx. v. @, [from the noun.] To 
break ; to burſt ; to ſuffer difruption. 

The veſſels of the brain and membranes, if 
1 abſorb the extravaſated blood. 

Sharpe's Surgery. 

Ru'>TUREwORT. . / [ bermiaria, Lat.] A plant. 
RURAL. adj. | rural, Fr. rurali, from ura, 
Lat.] Country ; exiſting in the cowntry, not in 
cities; ſuiting the country; reſembliag the coun- 


dry. 
N Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company honaur, 
Joining your ſweet voice to the ruwa/ mulic of 
detert. | S- Sid. 
Here is a »ral fellow 
That will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence ; 


He brings you figs. Shak/p. Cymbelince 
We turn 
To where the ſilver Thames firſt rr grows. 
Tilos a. 


RuxA“LI Ir. I. /. [from rural. ] The qua- 
Rv'xatxess. | lity of being d Die. 
Ru'arcoLtsT. . /. (ruricol i, Lat.] An inha- 
bitant of the country. 

Rurrctxovs. adj. [rure and giga, Latin. ] 
Born in the country. Dict. 
RUSE. n. g. [Freuch. ] Cunning; artifice ; 
little ſtratagem ; trick; a wile; fraud; deceit. A 
French word neither elegant nor neceſſary. 

I nught here add much concerning the wiles and 
nes, which theſe tunid creatures uſe to ſave them - 
ſelves. Ray. 
RUSH. ». , ¶ juncus, Lat. nice, Saxon. 

1. A plant. 

A r/h hath a flower compoſed of many leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a roſe; from the centre of which riſes the 
pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or huſk, 
which is generally three-cornered, opening into- 
three parts, and full of roundiſh ſeeds : they are 
planted with great care on the banks of the ſca in 
Holland, in order to prevent the water from waſh- 
ing away the earth; for the roots of theſe u 
faſten themſelves very deep in the ground, and 
mat themſelves near the ſurface,. ſo as to hold the 
earth cloſely together. 4 


Man but a -/ againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires. 


2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 

Not « 14/> matter, whether apes go on four legs 
or two. L'Eſftrange. 
John Bull's friendſhip is not worth 2 %. Arb. 
Ru$SH-CANDLE. . /. (rush and candle. | A ſmall 
blinking taper, made by tripping a rnſh,. except 
one ſmall ſu ipe of the bark which holds the pitch 
together, and-dipping it in tallow. 

Be it moon or fun, or what you pleaſe; 

And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſþ=candle, 
Henceforth it ſhall be ſo for me. 

If your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a r/b-candlc from the wicker hole 
Ot ſome clay habitation, viſit us. Milione. 
To Rv5n. v. u. [ hp&opan, Saxon.] To move 
with violence ; to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by nigat, to- 
the end he might 9 upon the camp of the Jews. 

. 1 Mec. IV. 2. 
Every one that was a warrior uad out upon 
them. Judith. 
Armies r«/Þ to battle in the clouds. Milt. 

Why wilt thou r«/ to certain death, and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by-pious love. Drydan's Virgil. 

Deſperate ſhould he rub, and loſe his lite, 
With odds opprets'd. Dryd:u's Ager. 
They will always ftrive to be good chriſtians, 
but never think it to be a part of religion, to «/b 


rut cchio, conſiſts of an axis or cylinder, having a 


| common ſpecies of hernia. Sung. | 


into the office of princes or miniſters. — 
9% 


Midler. 


Shak: . 
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RUS 


You ſay, the fea 
Does with its waves fall backward to the Weſt, 

And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt ; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 

The deep muſt reel, and r«/> from ſhoar to ſhoar. 

: Blackm, 

With a ing ſound th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps. | Pope's Odyſſey. 
Now ſunk the ſun from his acreal height, 

And o'er the ſhaded billows :/-'d the night. Pope. 
Rus. 3. ſ. [from the verb.] Violent courſe. 
A gentleman of his train ſpurred up his horſe, 

and with a violent h ſevered him from the duke. 

| i Molten. 

Him while freſh and fragrant time 
Cheriſht ia his golden prime, 

The rush of death's unruly wave. 
Swept lum off into his grave. 

Cruel Auſter thither hy'd him, 
And with the 779 of one rude blaſt, 
Shara'd not ſpitefully to caſt 
All his leaves ſo freſh, ſo ſweet. Craſbaꝛu. 
Ru's uv. adj. [from b. . 

1. Abounding with ruſhes. | 
In rh grounds, ſprings are found at the firſt 
ſpit. Mort. 

The timid hare to ſome lone ſeat 
Retir'd; the ruby fen or rugged furze. TI. 
2. Made of ruſhes. 


Crafhar. 


What knight like him could toſs the rwſby lance ? 


Tickel. 

Rosk. z. ſ. Hard bread for ſtores. 

The lady ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſu- 
gar, and ruſt, Raleigh. 

RUu'sMa. n. ſ. A brown and light iron ſub- 
Nance, with half as much quicklime ſteeped in 

Water, the Turkiſh women make their pſiluthron, 
to take off their hair. Grew. 

Ru'ssET. adj. [rouſſet, Fr, ruſſus, Lat.] 

1. Reddiſhly brown. Such is the colour of 
apples called 1u/ctings, 

The morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtward hill. 
g Shakeſpeare. 
Our ſummer ſuch a rſt livery wears, 

As in a garment often dy'd appears. Dryden. 

2. Newtm ſeems to uſe it for grey; but, if the 
etymology be regarded, improperly. 

This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed 
wih a dark grey or ut, and that dark grey 
v. .th the colours of the firſt iris. Newton, 

3- Coarſe; homeſpun; ruſtick. It is much 
nſed in deſcriptions of the manners and dreſſes of 
the country, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was formerly 
the colour of ruſtick dreſs: in ſome places, the 
ruſticks ſtill die cloaths ſpun at home with bark, 
which muſt make them r/-t. 

Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 

Figures pedantical : theſe ſummer tlies 

Hove blown me full of maggo oftentation : 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 

In re: yeas, and honeſt Kerſy nocs. Sat Pearce. 

Ru'ssET. 2. ſ. Country dreſs. Sce Rv:5zT, 
aj. 

"i he Dorick dialect has a ſweetneſs in its clown- 


iſnneſs, like a fair ſnepherdneſs in her country 


72 . 
Ru'sstT. 
NR i'sstETING. 
their colour, 
The t pearmain is a very pleaſant fruit, con- 
timing long on the tree, and in the conſervetury 
partakes both of the in, and pearmain in co- 
our and taſte ; the one fide being generally e, 
and the other ſtreaked Ike a pearmaia. Mo, timer. 
RUoT. 3. % hurt, S.xon. 
1. The ted deſquamation of old iron. 
Inis iron began at tlie length to gather /. 
Ileoter. 
Puft eaten pikes and ſwords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up carth's fertile womb, 
The huſbawlman ſhall oft diſcover. May's Virgil. 
But Palla came in thape of %, 
Andi *twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt, 
Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 
Sta d ſtiſt, as twere transform'd to Rock, Huditr. 


Dryd.n. 
n.ſ. A name given to ſeveral! 
forts of pears or apples from 


RUS 
My ſcymitar got ſome ruff by the ſea water. 


Gulliver. 

2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 
metal. 

By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, 
And ſcour his armovr from the rf of peace. Dry. 

3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 

Let her ſee thy ſacred truths cleared from all 
ruft and droſs of human mixtures. King Charles. 

To RusT. v. . | from the noun.] 

t. To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface tarniſhed 
or corroded, 

Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reſt upon, while that the cutler 24, 

That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Sn. He. V. 
Our armours now may , our idle ſcymitars 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dr yd». 

2. To degenerate in idleneſs. 

Muſt Irin Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece ? 

Dryden. 

To Rus r. v. a. 

1. To make ruſty. 

Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will 
ruſt them. Shak: jpeare's Othello, 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. 

RU/STICAL. adj. [rufricus, Lat. ruſti uc, Fr.) 
Rough; ſavage; boiſterous; brutal; rude. 

On he brought me unto ſo bare a houſe, that it 
was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich 
beggary, ſerved only by a company of ical vil- 
lains, full of ſweat duſt, not one of them 
other than a labourer. Srdncy. 

This is by a ical ſeverity to baniſh all urba- 
nity, whoſe harmleſs and confined condition is 
conſiſtent with religion. £rown's Fulg.yr Errours. 

He confounds the ſinging and dancing of the ſa- 
tires with the ical entertainment of the firſt 
Romans. : Dryden. 

Ru's TICALLY. adv, [from ruſtical.] Savagely ; 
rudely ; inelegantly, 

My brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, 

And report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit ; 

For my part he keeps me ruſtically at home. Shak. 

uintius here was born, 

Whoſe ſhining plough-ſhare was in furrows 
worn, 

Met by his trembling wife, returning home, | 

And ruftically joy'd, as chief of Rome. Dryden. 

Ru's T1CALNESS. 2. %, gr ruftical. | The qua- 
lity of being ruſtical ; rudeneſs ; ſavageneſs. 

ToRu'sTICATE. v. n. [rſticor, Lat.] To reſide 
in the country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having r«/ticated in 
your company too long, pretends to open her eyes 
ſor the fake of ſeeing the tun, and to ticep becauſe 
it is night. Pope, 

To Ru'sTICATE. v. a. To baniſh into the 
country. | 

I was dceply in love with a milliner, upon 
which I was ſent away, or, in the univerſity 
phraſe, lic ed for ever. Sp-etator. 

RusTrciTy. 2. . [rufticite, Fr. ruſticitas, from 
ruſticur, Lat.] 

1. Qualities of one that lives in the country; 
ſimplicity ; artl-.sneſs ; rudeneſs; ſavageneſs. 

There preſented lümſelf a tall, clownith, young 
man, who falling before the queen of the fairies, 
defired that he might have the atchievement of 
my adventure, which, during the feaſt, might 
happen ; that being granted, he reſted him on the 
floor, unfit for a better place by his j¾!,i. Sp nf. 

The ſweetneſs and r/:city of a paſtoral cannot 
be ſo well expreſt in any other tongue as in the 
Greek, when rightly mixt with the Dorick 44% 

eee. 

This ſo general expence of their time would 
curtail the ordinary means of knowledge, 23 
'twould ſhorten the opportunities of vice; and fo 
accordingly an univerſal ruſticity preſently took 
place, and ſtopped nut till it had oyer-run the 
whole ſtock of mankind. Weodwa:d's Nat. IIiſtor 

2. Rural appearance. 

Ru's Tick. adj. C ruflicus, Lat.] 


| 


RUT 


1. Rural; country. 

By Lelius willing miſſing was the odds of tlie 
Iberian fide, and continued ſo in the next by the 
excellent running of a knight, though foſtered {9 
by the muſes, as many times the very re peo. 
ple left both their delights and profits to harken to 
his ſongs. Sidney, 

2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language 
or a courtly behaviour, when his ict airs have 
grown up with him till the age of forty. Warm, 

2- Brutal; ſavage. 

My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 
Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r ; 
Some e wretch, who liv'd in heaven's de. 


Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 
Pope. 
4. Artleſs; honeſt ; ſimple. 4 
5. Plain; unadorned. 
An altar ſtood, ict, of graſſy ford. Mile, 


With unguents ſmooth the poliſh'd marble 
ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus ſat, a r»/fic& throne. Pops, 

Rvu's Tick. n. ſ. A clown; a ſwain; an inha- 
bitant of the country. 

As nothing is ſo rude and inſolent as a wealthy 
ruſtick, all this his kindneſs is overlooked, and his 
perſon moſt unworthily railed at. South, 

Ru'sTixEss. . / — ruſty.] The ſtate of 
being ruſty. 

ToRu'sTLE. v. . 8 Saxon. ] To make 
a low continued rattle; to make a quick ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſmall noiſcs. 

He is coming; I hear the ſtraw Hue. Shakeſp, 

This life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than {ling in unpaid for filk. Sal, y. 
Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the 


air 
Bruſh'd with the hiſs of Tuſeling wings. Miitn. 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Ruſiling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky, 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt, in airy ſwiftneſs vy. 
Granville, 
All begin the attack ; 
Fans clap, filks e, and tough whalebones _— 
oe. 
Not leſs their number than the milk-white 
ſwans, 
That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their /i 
wings. Pope. 
Ro's 1 v. adj. [from rf. 
1. Covered with ruſt; infected with ruſt. 
After a long calm of peace, he was left en- 
gazed ina war with a ſword and empty 2 
ee. 
Part ſcour the 4 ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's A neis, 
2. Impaired by inactivity. 
Hector, in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is ruffy grown. Sh ksſp. Trotlus and Crefſidas, 
oRuT. v. u. [mit, Fr.] To deſire to come to- 
gether. Uſed of deer. 
Ro r. ./ [rut, Fr.] 
t. Copulation of deer. 
The time of going to ut of deer is in Septem- 
ber ; for that they need the whole ſummer's feed 
to make them fit for generation : and if rain come 
about the middle of September, they go to rt 
ſomewhat the ſooner, Bacon. 
The round hereof was the obſervation of this 
part in deer after immoderate venery, and about 
the end of their 7. Iten. 
2. [ Kave, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. 
Alt d rth. 
From hills raine waters headlong fall, f 
That ailwaves eat huge r«ts, which, met in ons 
bed fill a vall 
With ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, that on the 
mountaine grounds . 
Farre off, in frighted ſhephe:ds eares the buſtling 
noiſe rebounds. Chiu. 
RUTH. 3. / {from 244. 


1. Mercy 5 
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1. Mercy; pity; tenderneſs; ſorrow for the 
miſery of another. Out of uſe. 
O vretch of gueſts, ſaid he, thy tale hath ſtirred 
My mind to much «th, Chapman. 
All -wtb, compaſſion, mercy he forgot. Fairf..x. 
Sbe fair, he full of baſhfulneſs and truth 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, and defired nought; 
He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuit to purchaſe 1426, 
Fairfax. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Choſen thou haſt ; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and n Milton. 
2. Miſery ; ſorrow. 
The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miſeries and woful hb, 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Spenſer. 
Ru'THyvULL. adj. [ruth and full.) Rueful; wo- 
ful ; ſorrowful. 
The inhabitants ſeldom take a ru and reav- 
ing experience of thoſe harms, which infectious 
diſeaſes carry with them. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 


RUT 


Rvu'TarviLy. adv. [from ruth ful. 
1. Wofully ; ſadly. l Law 
The flower of horſe and foot, loſt by the va- 


lour of the enemy, ru:bfully periſhed. Knolls. 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
i; ſign of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Moſt »utbfully to tune. Sperfer's Paſflorals., 
3- Wofully. In irony. 
By this Minerva's friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, noſe, 
eyes 
Ruth ally ſmear'd. Chapmcen's Iliadi. 
Rou'THLEss. adj. {from rutb.] Cruel; pitileſs ; 
uncompaſſionate ; bar barous. | 
What is Edward but a ruth , ſea ? 
What Clarence but a quickſand of deceit > Shake. 
The rub; flint doth cut my tender feet ; 
And when 1 ſtart, the cruel people laugh. 
Shakeſpare. 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 
And rule med my gall upon the ground. Sandys. 


RYE 


Their rage the hoſtile powers reſtrain, 
All but the r monarch of the main. Pope. 
Ru'THLESSNESS. . . [from rutbleſs.] Want of 


pity. 
3 adv. 2 rurbigſt.] Without 
pity ; cruelly ; barbaroufly. 

Rv'TTIER. . /. | routiere, Fr.] A direction of 
the road or courſe at ſea. 

Rv'TT154, adj. ¶ from rut.] Wanton; libidi- 
nous; ſalacious; laftful ; lecherous. 

That is an advertiſement to one Diana, to take 
heed of the allurement of count Rouſillon, 2 
fouliſh idle boy; but for all that very raitiſh, Shak. 

Rye. » /. [nyze, Saxon. * 

1. A coarſe Kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

Theſe pretty country folks would lye. SLH. 

Kye is more acrid, laxative, and leſs nourifnig 
than wheat. Arbathnit n Au. 

2. A diſeaſe in a hawk. 

Rvt'0ras3. 3. , A Kind of ſtrong graſs. 

Some ſow πνι with the corn at Michael mas. 
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Has in Engliſh the ſame hiſſing ſound as 
in other languages, and unhappily pre- 
vails in ſo many of our words that it pro- 

J duces in the ear of a foreigner a conti- 
nued ſibi lation. 

In the beginning of words it bas invariably its 
natural and genuine ſound : in the middle it is 
ſometimes uttered with a ſtronger appulſe of the 
tongue to the palate, like , as roſe, roſeate, roſy, 
Her, noſel, r:ſident, buſy, buſineſs. It ſometimes keeps 
its natural ſound ; as looſe, d:fipnation ; for which 
I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monoſyllables it is ſometimes 5, as 
in this; and ſometimes x, as in as, hat; and gene- 
rally where es ſtands in verbs for cb, as gives, It 
ſeems to be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that no noun ſin- 
gular ſhould end with / ſingle: therefore in words 
written with dipthongs, and naturally long, an e 
is nevertheleſs added at the end, as gooſe, houſe ; 
and where the ſyllable is ſhort the / is doubled, and 
was once e, as aſs, anciently afſe ; wilderneſs, an- 
ciently wi/derneſſe ; diftreſs, anciently diftireſſe. 

SABA'OTH. A. 7. Hebrew.] Signify ing an 


army. 
Holy Lord God of ſabacth ; that is, — 2 
Common Prayer. 

SA'BBATH. »./. [An Hebrew word ſignifying 
reſt ; ſabbat, Fr. ſabbatum, Lat. 

1. A day appointed by God among the Jews, 
and from them eſtabliſhed among Chriſtians for 
publiſh worſhip ; the ſeventh day ſet apart from 
works of labour to be employed in piety. 


1 purpoſe, 
have T ſworn, 
Shakeſp. 
Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, 
: Milton. 


8 


Where works of mercy were a part of reſt : 
Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, 

Vary'd with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 
Such as that one ſhe now enjoys, 

Ev'a that perpetual one, which ſhe employs : 


* 


yond trees. 


8. 


SAB 


For ſuch viciſſitudes in heav'n there are, 
In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray'r. Dryden. 
2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow ; time of reſt. 
Never any ſabbath of releaſe 
Could free his travels and afflitions deep. Daniel. 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n, 
Or break the eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To ſee her miſeries on earth. 
Peaceful ſleep out the ſubbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. ope 
SansATAAIAx. 1. /. [from ſabbath.] One who 
obſerves the Sabbath with unreaſonable rigour ; 
one who obſerves the ſeventh day of the week in 
oppoſition to the firſt, 
SMM TAK RR. . ſ. | ſabbath and break. | 
Violator of the ſabbath by labour or wickedneſs. 


The uſurer is the greateſt ſabbatbbreaker, becauſe | 


his plough goeth every Sunday. Beacon's Eſſays. 

SarBA'TICAL. adj. | ſabbaticus, Lat. ſabbatizue, 
Fr. from ſabbath.) Reſembling the ſabbath ; en- 
joying or bringing intermiſſion of labour. 

The appointment and obſervance of the ſabboti- 
cal year, and after the ſeventh ſabbatical year a year 
of jubilee, is a circumſtance of great W 
orbes. 

Sa/BBAT15M. . . [from ſabbatum, Lat.] Obſer- 
vance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly rigid. 

SIX R. n. ſ. [ ſabine, Fr. ſabina, Lat.] A plant. 

Sabine or ſavin will make fine hedges, and may 
be brought into any form by clipping, much be- 

Mortimer. 
S4BLE. . ſ. [zibellay Lat.] Fur. 
Sable is worn of great onages, and brought 


out of Ruſſia, being the fur of a little beaſt of that | 


name, eſteemed for the perfectneſs of the colour 
of the hairs, which are very black. Hence ſab/:, 
in heraldry, ſignifies the black. in gen- 
tlemen's arms. Peacham on Blazoning. 
Furiouſly running in upon him, with tumultu- 
ous ſpeech, he violently raught from his head his 
rich cap of fables. Knollss. 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle maſt not fail, 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſ«be's tail. Gay. 


s Ace 


By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night, 
Who with her /ab/e mantle gan to ſhade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. F. Q. 
With him inthron'd 

Sat fable veſted night, eldeſt of things, 

The conſort of his reign. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They ſoon began that tragick play, 


And with their ſmoaky cannons baniſh day: 
Night, borrour, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 


And in their ſ«b/: arrus embrace the fleet. Waller. 
Adorning firſt the genius of the place, 
And night, and all the ſtars that gild her ſable 
throne. 
S4BLIERE. . f. [ French. ] 
1. A ſandpit. 


NG, Bal. 


carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, 
but not ſo thick, as a beam. | 


Bai 
SE. n. J. [ ſabre, Fr. I fu of Turk 


original.] A cymetar ; a ſhort ſword with a con- 
vex edge; a falchion. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 
Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms; 
I aik no other blefling of my ftars, 
No prize but fame, no miſtreſs but the wars. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which tus own 


gave, 
In the vile habit of a village ſlave, 
The foe deceived. Pope's Odyſſey. 
 SanvLo's1Ty. . K [from ſabulut. ] Grittineſs x 
inets. 


SA'/BULOUS. adj. C ſabulan, Latin.} Gritty ; 


dy. 
SACCADE. „ , [French.] A violent check 
the rider gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins 
very ſuddenly : a correction uſed when the horſ 
bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 
Sa'CCHARINE. adj. | ſaccharum, Lat.) Having 
the taſte, or any other of the chief qualities of 

ſugar. 
Manna is an effential faccharine ſalt, ſweating 
from the leaves of by; fair 
Sac EK DO“ TAL. adj. | ſicerditalisy Prasſtly ; 

ing to the prieſthoud.. 


— 


SEE. adj. [ French. ] Black. A word uied 
heralds and poets. «1 
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: SAC 
They haveſereral offices 2nd prayers, efpecially 
for the dead, in which functions they uſe ſacer data! 
gar nents. Stlling fleet. 
ie tell violently upon me, without reſpect to 
my /.ccrdotal orders. Dryden. 
{f ample powers, granted by the rulers of this 
world, add dignity to the perſons intruſted with 
thoſe powers, behold the importance and extent of 


the /4c-ragtal commiſſion. Atterbury. 
Sy/CHEL. 2% . { ſacculus, Lat.] A ſmall ſack or 


bag. 

SACK. . /. [PW Hebrew; owm®- ; ſaccus, 
Lat. p=c, Sax. It is obſervable of this word, that 
it iz found in all languages, and it is therefore con- 
ceived to be antediluvian.] 

1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large bag. 

Our j:c#; ſhall be a mean to ſack the city, 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. SH 

Vaſtius cauſed the authors of that mutiny to be 
thruſt into ſacks, and, in the fight of the fleet, caſt 
into the ſea. Anolles, 

2. The meaſure of three buſhels. 

3- A woman's looſe robe. 

To Sack. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

t. To put in bags. 

Nou the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The griſt is ſacł d, and every ſack well bound. 

| ES Better ton. 

2. [From ſer, Spaniſh.] To take by ſtorm ; 
to pillage; to plunder. 

Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh pale 


inhabitants, and ſacked and raſed all cities and cor- 


porate towns. Spenſer, 
I'll make thee ſtoop and bend thy knee, 
Or /ac+ this country with a mutiny. Shakeſp. 
What armies conquer'd, perith'd with thy 
iword ? 
_ What cities (td? Fairfax. 
Who ſecs theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſac d the land? Denham. 
The pope himſelf was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twice taken and jacked in his reign. : 
Seuth, 
The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is 
the bed of the Tiber : when the Romans lay under 
the apprehenſions of ſeeing their city ſacked by a 
barbarous enemy, they would take care to beſtow 
ſuch of their riches this way as could beſt bear the 
water. 8 Addiſon. 
SACK. 3. . [from the verb.] 
1. Storm of a town; pillage ; plunder, 
If Saturn's ton heſtows 
The ſact of Troy, which he by promiſe owes, 
Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs 
reſtore. Dryd. 
2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought chiefly 
from the Canaries. [ Sec, French, of uncertain ety- 
nology ; but derived by Sue, after Manie, 


trom Yeyur, a city of Morocco, The ſuck of Shakeſ- 
Piat e is believed to be what is now called SZzrry, | 


Pleaſe you drink a cup of ſ:c+. Shakeſp. 
The butler hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glaſs of ſict. Sepift. 
S KBV. Ns J. | ſacabuchr, Spaniſh ; ſoumtuca, 
Lat. \mbuqu, Fr. A kind of pipe. 

The trumpets, ſactoute, pſalteries, and fife, 
Make the ſun dance. Shakeſpeare. 
Sa/cxcLoaTH. n. ſ. | ſack and choath.] Cloath 

of which ſacks are made; coarſe cloath ſometimes 
worn in mortification. 

Coarſe Ruff made of goats hair, of a dark co- 
loer, worn by ſoldiers and mariners ; and uſed as 
* Habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning. 
Called /o-kcloth, either becauſe ſacks were made of 
tis fort of ſtuff, or bezauſe haircloaths were 
itraight and cloſe like a ſack. Cum. 

o augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in aſhes ſhe did fit, 

And next her wrinkled ſcin rough . 

wore. : Spenſer. 

Thus with ſackcboath I inveſt my woe, 

And duſt upon my clouded forchead throw. 

| LD. Sundys. 

Being clad in ſackcl-arh, he was to lie on the 
ground, and co tly day and night to implore 
God's mercy for the ſia he had committed. Ai. 


Fe S AC 
Sa'cxrn. . . [from ſact.] One that takes 3 


town. 

Sa'cxPULL. u. ſ. ¶ ſack and fil.) A fall bag. 
Wood goes about with ſackfuls of drofs, odiouſ! 
miſrepreſenting his prince's countenance. Saif. 

Salc kross ET. 1. ſ. ¶ ſack and peſſct.] A poſſet 
made of milk, ſack, and ſome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe 
the burning ſnuff may fall into a diſh of ſoup or 


ſackpoſſer. Swift. 
SA'CRAME NT. N. 5 [ ſacrennrt, Fr. fſacramen- 
tum, Lat.] N 


1. An oath; any ceremony producing an obli- 
gation. 

2. An outward and viſible ſign of an inward 
and ſpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is impro- 
perly underſtood ; for in the writings of the an- 
cient fathers all articles which are peculiar to 
Chriſtian faith, all duties of religion containing that 
which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of itſelf diſ- 
cern, are moſt commonly named ſacramynt: ; our 
reſtraint of the word to ſome few principal divine 
ceremonies, importeth in every ſuch ceremony two 
things, the ſubſtance of the ceremony itſelf, which 
is viſible ; and beſides that, ſomewhat elſe more 
ſecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that 
ceremony to be a ſacrament. Hooker. 

3- The euchariſt ; the holy communion. 

Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. Shak. 

As we have ta'en the ſacrament, 

We will unite the white roſe with the red. Sha. 

Before the famous battle of Creſſy, he ſpent the 
greateſt part of the night in prayer; and in the 
morning reccived the ſacrament, with his ſon, and 
the chief of his officers. Addiſon. 

SACRAME'NTAL., adj. [ ſucranental, Fr. from 
ſacrament. ] Conſtituting a ſacrament ; pertaining 
to a ſacrament. 

To make complete the outward ſubſtance of a 
ſacrament, there is required an outward form, 
which form ſacramental elements receive from ſa- 
cramental words. Hooker, 

The words of St. Paul are plain ; and whatever 
interpretation can be put upon them, it can only 
vary the way of the ſacramental efficacy, but it can- 
not evacuate the bleflſing. Taylor. 

SACRAVME'NTALLY. adv, [from ſucranmental.] 
After the manner of a ſacrament. 

My body is ſacramemally contained in this ſacra- 
ment of bread. Hall. 

The law of circumciſion was meant by God 
ſacrament ally to impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity. 

| Hammond, 

SA'CRED. adj. 0 ſacre, Fr. ſacer, Lat.) 

I. Immediat-<ly relating to God. 

Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, grievous 
wolves, 

Who all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 

To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Millan. 

Before me lay the ſrcred text, 
The help, the guide, the balm of ſouls perplex'd. 
Arbothnot. 

2. Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. 

Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, made 
a conſcience of helping themſelves for the honour 


of that moſt ſacred day. Mace. 
They with wine off rings pour'd, and ſacred 
feaſt, 


Shall ſpend their days with joy unblam' d. Mik. 
This temple and his holy ark, 
With all lus ſired things. Niton, 
3. Dedicated; -conſecrate ; confecrated : with 
to. 
O' er its eaſtern gate was rais'd above 
A temple, /:-7:d to the queen of love. Dryden. 
4. Relating to religion; theological. 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. Milton. 
5. Entitled to reverence ; awfully venerable. 
Bright officiovs lamps, 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of ſicred influence. Milton. 
Poet and ſaint, to thee alone were giv'n, 
The two moſt facred names of earth and heav'n. 


Cowl! OY» 


SAC 
6. Thviolable; as if appropriated to ſome ſupe. 


rior being. 

The honovur's ſacred, which he talks on now, 
Suppoſing that I lackt it. Shakeſpeare, 

How haſt thon yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddahce ? how to violate 
The ſacred fruit 
Secrets of marriage ſtill are ſacred held; 
There ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal'd. Dry. 
Sa'crEDLY. dv. | from ſacred. } Inviolably ; 
religiouſly, 

When God had manifeſted himſelf in the fleſh ; 
how ſacredly did he preſerve this privilege > $:uh, 

S&ACREDNESS. n. /, {rom ſacred. ] The ſtate 
of being ſacred ; ſtate of being conſecrated to reli. 
gious uſes ; holineſs ; ſanity. 
In the ſanctuary the cloud, and the oracular 
anſwers, were prerogatives peculiar to the ſac. 
neſs of the place. South, 
This inſinuates the ſarredn'ſ5 of power, let the 
adminiſtration of it be what it will. L' Eftrange, 
SacRI'FICK, adj, | ſacrificus, Lat.] Employed 
in ſacrifice. 

SACK1'PICABLE. adj. { from ſarriſicor, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of being offered in ſacrifice. 

Although Jephtha's vow run generally for the 
words, whatſoever ſhall come forth; yet might it 
be reſtrained in the ſenſe, to whatſoever was jar: 


cable, and juſtly ſubject to lawful immolation, and 


ſo would not have ſacrificed either horſe or dog. 
Hrown's I "ulgar Errour:, 
SacRiFica'TOR. . . [ ſ:crificuteur, Fr. from 


fſacrificor, Lat.] Sacrificer ; offerer of ſacrifice. 


Not only the ſubject of ſacrifice is queſtionable, 

but alſo the ſacrificator, which the picture makes to 

be Jephtha. Brown. 

SA'CRIFICATORY. adj. [from ſucrificor, Latin. ] 

Offering ſacrifice. 

2 SA'CRIFICE. 2. a. [ ſacrificr, Fr. ſacriſico, 

in. 
1. fo offer to Heaven; to immolate as an atone - 
ment or propitiation : with 70. 
Alarbus' limbs are lopt, 
And intrails feed the ſacrificing fire. Shakeſps 
This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 

To me for juſtice. Shak-(prare, 

I ſacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, 

being males. Exod. xiii. 15. 

Men from the herd or flock 

Of /acrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton, 

2. To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of ſome- 

thing elſe : with 79. 

Tis a ſad contemplation, that we ſhould ſacrifics 

the peace of the church 10 a little vain curioſity. 
Decay of F "ret Yo 

The breach of this rule, To do as one would be 

done to, would be contrary to that intereſt men 


ſacrifice to when they break it. Lor te. 


Syphax loves you, and would gc ce 
His life, nay more, his honour, to your ſervice, 


Addiſon. 
A great genius ſometimes ſacrifices ſound ts ſenſe. 
Br:ome, 


3. To deſtroy ; to kill. 
4. To devote with loſs. a 
Conderan'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years 
To babbling ign'rance, and to empty fears. Prior. 
To S4'CRIFICE. v. . To make offerings ; to 
offer ſacrifice. 
He that /acrific-th of things wrongfully gotten, 
his offering is ridiculous. | Eccluſ. xxxiv. 18. 
Let us go to ſucrifie# to the Lord. Exodus. 
Some miſchief is befallen 
To that meek man who well hid ſatrifed. Mili. 
Sa'crIFICE. nf. | ſacrifices Fr. ſacrificium, Lat.] 
1. The act of oftering to Heaven. 
God wilt ordain religious rites 
Of ſucrifice, Milton. 
2. the thing offered to Heaven, or immolated 
by an act of religion. 
1 pon ſuch ſoucri c 
The gods themſelves throw inceuſe. Shakeſp, 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
And lift my ſoul to heav'n. Shakeſperre, 
3 loch 
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Of human /« ifice. Millor 
My life if thou preſerv'ſt, my life 

Thy /-ecrifice ſhall be ; 

And death, if death muſt be my doom, 

Shall join my ſol to thee. Addiſon's Spetater. 


Let us be /-rificers, but not butchers, Sate. 
When ſme brawny {rc incer Knucks, 
Nefore an altar led, „ offer d o. Drydx. 
A prieſt p»urs wins bet c nthe horns of a bull : 
the prieſt is veiled after the manner of the old 
Roman etc. Addijor. 
Sacr1iFiclal. adj. [from ſwnrifice,] Fer- 
forming ſacrifice ; included in ſacrifice. 
Rain /acriſicial whiſp rings in his car; | 
Make facred even his ſtirrop. Shak-ſp. Timer. 
Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe ſac ificrtal 


SAD 


One from {ad diſmay 

Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturb'd, 

Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileis. 
The hapleſs pair 

Sat in their ſd diſcourtc and various plaint. Mil. 

Up into heav'n, from Paradiſe in haſte 
Th' angelic guards aicended, mute and ſad. Nil. 

I now much change 
Thoſe notes to tragick ; ſad taſk. Alion. 

Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt : 
With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 
Sad fox their lots, but joyful of our lite. Tope. 

2. Habitually melancholy ; heavy ; gloomy ; 
not gay ; not cheerful, 

It miniftreth unto men, and other creatures, 
all celeſtial influences: it diiſipateth thoſe ſud 
thoughts and ſorrows, which the darkneſs both 
begetteth and maintaineth. Raleigh, 

See in her cell /ad Eloiſa ſpread, 

Propp'd on ſome tomb, a acighbour of the dead. 


3. Gloomy ; ſhewing ſorrow or anxiety by out- 
ward appearance. 

Be not as the hypocrites of a ſad countenance. 
Matt. 


SA'CRILEGE. . /. [ ſac il-gs, Fr. ſacriligium 
Lat.] The crime of appropriating to bimſel 
what is devoted to religion. ; the crime of robbing: 
Heaven ; the crime of violating or profaning things 
ſac red. 

By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd, 
VWhiat mine hath erſt thrown down ſo fair a tower 
What ſacrilzve hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ; Sidrey, 

Then gan a curſed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with tteel to wound, 

And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb 
With /xcril-ge to dig. Fairy Queen. 

We need not go many ages back to ſee the ven- 
geance of God upon ſome families, raiſed upon 
the ruins of churches, and enriched with the ſpoils 
of ſucrillge. South, 

Sacrilt'Grous. adj. | ſacrilegus, Lat. from ſa- 
criſege. ] Violating things ſacred ; polluted with the 
crime of ſacrilege. 

To ſucril-ginus perjury ſhould I be betrayed, I 
ſhould account it greater milery. King Charlcs. 

By vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 

With ſaucrilegiars taunt, and impious jeſt. Prior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilgigas hands. ope. 

Blaſphemy is a malediction, and a ſacrilegious 
detraction from the Godhead. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

Sack1iLt'GlousLY. adv. [from ſacrilegiozs,] 
With ſacrilege. 

When theſe evils befell him, his conſcience tells 
him it was for Cie pillaging and invading 
God's houſe. So:th, 

Saen. port. | This is a particle of the French 
erer. The verb is not uſed in Engliſh.] Con- 
ſecrating. 


rites, is pertinent to this rule. Taylar”s Wor, Com : 


III ſtartle you, 
Worſe than the ſacring bell. Shaleſp. Henry VIII. 
The /acrinz of the kings of France is the ſign of 
heir ſovereign prieſthood as well as Kingdom, and 
zu the right thereof they are capable of holding all 
vacant benefices. Temple. 
SacrrsT, nf. ¶ſacriſtuin, French.] He 
SA'CRISTAY, } that has the care of the uten- 
ſils or moveables of the church. 
A /acri/t or treaſurer are not dignitaries in the 
ehurch of common right, but only by cuſtom. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Sexis rv. . f. | ſacrifice, Fr.] An apart- 
ment where the confecrited vetlels or moveables 
of a church are repoſited. af 
Bold Amycus from the robb'd veſtry brings 
A. ſconce that hung on high, 
With tapers filPd to light the ſacriſ'y. Dryden. 
A third apartment ſhould be a kind of ſacri/*y 
for altars, idols, and ſacrificing inftruments. Ad, 
SAD. adj. [Of this word, ſo frequent in the 
Janguage, the etymology is not known. It is pro- 
bable a contraction of ſapged, heavy, burthened, 
overwhelmed, from To ſag, to load. ] 
1. Sorrow ful; full of grief. 
Do you think I ſhall not love a ſad Pamela ſo 
well as a joyful 2 Sidney. 


t 


pa... : 8 
+ ©thtrembled from her entrails, as again 


ge, and Nature gave a ſecond groan ; 
our'd, and muttering thunder, ſome /.d drops 
+» Ept at completing of the mortal fin 
Original. Ailton. 

4. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 

He with utterance grave, and countenance d, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. SD. 

The lady Katharine, a ſad and religious woman, 
when Henry VIIT's reſolution of a divorce from 
her was firſt made known, ſaid that ſhe had not 
offended ; but it was a judgment of God, for that 
ner former marriage was made in blood. Pacer. 

If it were an embaſly of weight, choice was 
made of ſome ſed perſon of known judgment and 
experience, and not of a young man, not weighed 
in ſtate matters. Bactn. 

A ſed wiſe valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities : 

The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herb. 

5. Afflictive; calamitous. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, 

Or end, though ſharp and /:4, yet tolerable. MI. 

6. Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious. A word of 
burleſque complaint. 

Theſe qualifications make hun a ſud huſband, 

Addiſon. 

7. Dark coloured. 

Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale 
and ſhadow of blue ; and in its coarſe pieces is of a 
ſadd-r hae than the powder of Venice glaſs. Prown. 

I met him accidentally in London in /:4 colour- 
ed clothes, far from being coſtly, Mulan. 

Scarce any tinging ingredient is of ſo general uſe 
as woad, or glaſtum ; for though of itielf it dye 
but a blue, yet it is uſed to prepare cloth fur green, 
and many of the ſadder colours, when the dyers 
make them laſt without fading. Boyl:. 

Woad or wade is uſed by the dyers to lay the 
foundation of al! ſ cours. Mort. Huſbandry. 

8. Heavy ; weighty ; ponderous. 

With that his hand, more /ad than lump of lead 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 

His own good ſword, Morddure, to cleave his 
head. Foiry Queen. 

o. Coheſive; not light; firm ; cloſe. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad, and 
therefore require warm applications and light 
compoſt. Mortimer. 

To SVEN. v. a. [from ſ:d.] 

1. To make ſad; to make ſorrow ful. 

2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 

Her gloomy preſence ſadden all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


Pope. 
3- To make dark coloured. F 
4. To make heavy ; to make coheſive, 


Aon. 


Pope. | 
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Mar! is binding, and fal »i»gof land is the great 
prejudice it doth to clay lands. Meortin, Huſbandry. 

SADDLE, „. . 'ravl, Saxon; ſud:4, Dutch. | 
The ſeat which is put upon the horſe for the ac- 
commodation of the rider. 

His horſe li pped, with an old moth-eaten faddley 
and the ſtirrups of no kindred. S$Sha&-{peare. 

The law made for apparel, and riding in i, 


after the Engliſh faſhion, is penal only to Englim- 


men. Davics, 
One hung a pole-ax at his ſzdd!- bow, 
And one a heavy mace. Dryd-»*s Knight's Tul 
The vent"rous knight is from the ſaddl: thrown 
But 'tis the fault of fortune, not his own. D,. yd:n. 
To SVE. 2. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with à faddle. 
I will Aue me an aſs, that I may ride thereon. 
2. Sam. 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worſe, 
Who /d.4 his own back to ſhame his horſe. 
Claveland, 


No man, ſure, e'er left his houſe, 
And /odd// Ball, with thonghts ſo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew the was with child. 
— * load; to burthen. 
efolvd for ſea, the ſlaves t pack, 
Each ſd4/'d with his burthen — u ek 
Nothing retards thy voyage. Dry 
SA'DDLEBACKED. adj. [ ſaddle and back.] 
Horſes, ſ:dd/:back-d, have their backs low, and 
a raifed head and neck. Farrier Dia. 
Sa"DDLEMAKER. I. , [from .] One 
SA'DDLER, * whole trade is to make 
ſaddles. 
Sixpence that I had 
To pay the der for my miſtreſs” crupper, 
The faddler had it. Shake (þ. Comedy of Errours, 
The utmoſt exactneſs in theſe belongs to far- 
riers, {:dd{:rs, and ſmiths. Digby. 
The ſmith and the {:dd!"s journeyman ought 
to partake of your maſter's generoſity, Swift. 
Stv. adv. [from ſad. 
1. Sorrowfully ; movrnfully. 
My father is gone wild into his grave ; 
For in his tomb lie my affections; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I fiirvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world. Sbat p. 
He griev'd, he wept, the ſight an image brought 
Of his own filial love ; a ſadly pleaſing thought. 
* Dryden. 


Prim, 


He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a ſaint. Dry. 

2. Calamitoufly ; miferably. 

We may at preſent eaſily ſee, and one day [:/ 
feel. Su G. 

Sa'tXrEss. 8. f. e 

La Sorrowfulueſs ; mournfulneſs; dejection of 
mind. 

The foul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts a di to the ſenſe. 

And let us now be wanting to ourſelves, 
Leſt ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſud 
Tempt a new vengeance. Denham's S:yphy. 

A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief and /:4/; of 
its memory, enter into God's roll of mourners. 


Daniel. 


Dec 0 Pie: . 
2. Melancholy look. 7 
Celeſtial viſages. Multor. 


3. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravity. 
If the ſubje he mournful, let every thing in it 
have a ſtroke of /.1dn-ſs. Dryd:n. 
SAFE. adj. | ſuf, French; fſalvus, Latin. } 
1. Free from danger. 
Our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us bath the ſafer; where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles. She. Macheth. 
But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhaddles alone, 
Her care, Hippolitus, to fate unknown ; 
And call'd him Virbius in the Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv'd obſcure, but ſafe from Jove. 
Dryden. 


2. Free from hurt. 
Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and 


whea 
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when you're brought it out ſafe and fonnd, talk 
of a rc ward. L'Eftrange. 
2, Coaferring ſecurity. 

To write the ſame things to you, to me 15 not 
grievour, but to you ſafe. Phil. wi. 1. 
Aicend ; I follow thee, ſafe guide, the path 
J hou leaul'ft me. Milt. 
Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 

nh longing eyes obſerving, to ſurvey 

Some ſmooth aſcent, or fafe ſequeſter'd bay. Pope. 
4. No longer dangerous; repoſited out of the 

pewer of doing harm. This is rather a ludicrous 


meaning. 
Banquo's ſafe 


8 Au, my good lord; /e in a ditch: he lies 


With twenty trenched gaſhe, on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Our great forbidder fuſe, wh all lus ſpies 
About Lim. Milton. 

Sarw. n. ſ. | from the adjective.] A buttery; a 
Ai Au- th. 

S,/rEconDUCT. . ſ. | ſarf cordait, Fr. 

1. Convoy; guard through an enemy's country. 

2. Piſs; warrant to paſs. 

A trumpet was ſent to Sir Will:am Waller, to 
deſire a / fecorduft for a gentleman. Clarendon. 

SaFEGUARD. Fs ſ. | Jaufe and guard. 

1. Di fence; protection; ſecurity. 

We ſerve the living God as near as our wits can 
reach to the knowledge thereof, even according 
to his owa will ; and do therefore truſt, that his 
mercy ſhall be our f g d. Healer. 

If you do fight in fg, of your wives, 

Your wir es ſhall welcome home the conquerors. 
Sp. 

Cæſar, where dangers threatened on the one 
fide, and the opinion that there ſhould be in him 
little (Hg, for his friends on the other, choſe 
rather to venture upon extremities, than to be 
thought a weak protector. R. læigb. 

Great numbers, deſcended from them, have by 
tha bleffing of God upon their induſtry, raiſed 
themſelves fo high in the world as to become, in 
times of difficulty, a protection and a /af:guard ty 
that altar, at which their anceſtors miniſtred. Aer. 

Thy ſw. ord, the ff guard of thy brother's throne, 
Is n become the bulwark of thy own. Granville, 

2. Convoy ; guard through any interdicted road, 
granted by the poſleilor. 

- 2. Paſs; warrant to paſs. 

On ff. guard he came to me. Shakeſpeare, 

A trumpet was ſent to the earl of Eſſex for a 
[rferuard or paſs to two lords, to deliver a meſſage 
from the king to the two houſes. Clarcndon, 

T7 SA EAD. v. n, [from the noun.] To 
guard; to protect. 

Ve have locks to, guard neceſſaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shak. 

Sex. adv. {from . 

1. In a fafe manner; without danger. 

Why is there that hath the leiſure and means to 
collect all the proofs, concerning moſt of the opi- 
nicns he has, 10 as ſafely to conclude that he hath 
a clear and full view ? Locke, 

All keep aloof, and ſofcly ſhout around; 

But none preſumes to give @ nearer wound. Dry, 

2. Without hurt. 


God % quit her of her burthen, and with | ag 


geinle travel, to the gladding of your highn2ts 
with an heir. Shake pare. 
Sa'rsxess. nf. [from ſafe.] Exemption from 
danger. | 
It a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſineſs, 
till he had certainty of the ſ»fere/; of what he was go- 
ing about, he muſt ſtarve and die diſputing. South. 
Sa'FETY. n. /. [from ſafe.] 
1. Freedom from danger. 
To that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wifdom that doth guide tis valour 
To act in fiſety. Sbateſſcare s Macbeth. 
2. Exempt ion from hurt. 
If her acts have been diredted well, 
V hile with her friendly clay ſhe dcign'd to dwell, 
Shall ſhe with 4.2 reach her priſtine ſeat, 
Find her reſt endleis, and her blifs complete? Pricr. 
3. Preiervation from hurt. 


SAG 


Let not my jealofies be your diſhonours, 
But mine own e you may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I thall think. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
4. Cuſtody ; ſecurity from eſcape. 
Impriſon him; 

Deliver him to ſafety, and return. Shak, Ring Joln. 
SA Fr Low. n. . A plant. 

An herb they call u, or baſtard ſaffron, 
dyers uſe for ſcarlet. Mn timer's Huſbandry. 
S rROR. n. . [ fun, French, from ſapbar, 

Arabick. It was yellow, according to Davies in 

his Welth ditionory. (rows, Lat.] A plant. Milly, 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or- ſix ſhives 

of n. Peacham. 
S RON Boftard, v. ſ. car themus, Lat.] A plant. 
Jhis plant agrees with the thittle in moſt of its 
characters; but the ſeecs of it are deſtitute of 
down. It is cultivated in Germany for dyers. It 
ſpreads into many branches, each producing a 
flower, which, when fully blown, is pulled off, 
and dried, and it is the part the dyers uſe. Miller. 
SA'FFKON, a. Yeliow; having the colour of 
ſaffron. 
Are theſe your cuſtomers ? 

Did this companion, with the en face, jm 

Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, * 

Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut ? Sha 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger'd dame 

Had git the mountains with her {afro flame, 

L tent my men to Circe's houſe. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Now when the roſy moru began to riſe, 

And wav'd her en ſtreamer through the ſkies. 

Dryden. 

- To SAG. v. „. To hang heavy. 

The mind I ſay by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never ſug with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. SV. 
To SAG. v. a. To load; to burthen. 
SAGA'/CIOUS. adj. | ſagax, Latin. ] 

I. Quick of ſcent: with /. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air; 


Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far. Milton. 
With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous 
fox; - 


Nor wanted horns t inſpire ſagaciozs hounds. Dry, 
2. Quick of thought; acute in making diſcoveries. 
Only ſzgacious heads light on theſe obſervations, 

and reduce them into general propoſitions. Locke. 

Sac Aa'cious LY. adv. | from ſagacious. ] 

1. With quick ſcent. 

2. With acuteneſs of penetration. 

SAaGA'CIouSNESS. n. /. [from ſagacious,] The 
quality of being ſagacious. 

SA ,v. n. ſ. [ ſagacite, Fr. ſagacitas, Lat.] 

1. Quickneſs of ſcent. 

2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery. 

It requires too great a fugacity for vulgar minds 
to draw the line nicely between virtue and vice. 

: Satt b. 

Sayacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to diſ- 
cover what connection there is in each link of the 
chain, whereby the extremes are held together. 

Lecke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their 
diſcovery of it; but though the Knowledge they 
have left be worth our ſtudy, yet they left a 
great deal for the induſtry and ſagacity of after- 

es. Locke. 

S AMORE. #. /. 

1. [Among the American Indians. ] A king or 

ſupreme ruler. | Bailey. 

2. The juice of ſome unknown plant uſed in 
medicine. 

Sad k. n. ſ. Lſauge, Fr. ſulvia, Latin.] A plant 
of which the ſchool of Salinum thought ſo highly, 
that they left this verſe : 

Cur mortatur homo cui ſalvia crefeit in hor to ? 

By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we have 
as clear ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of 
a circle. Locke, 

Marbled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe 

preſs'd. Gay. 

SAGE. adj. [ ſage, Fr. ſaggio, Ital] Wiſe; 

grave ; prudent. 

Tired limbs to reſt, 


O matron ſage, qguo.h ſhe, I hither came. Fairy A. 


SAI 


Vane, young in years, but in /:e counfels old. 
Than whom a better ſenator ne'er held ” 
The helm of Rome. Milton, 

Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be ſo /ag- 

To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage? 
Haller. 

SAG. a. /. ¶ from the adjective.] A philoſopher; 

a man of gravity and wiſdom. 

Though you profeſs 
Yourſelves ſuck /ag-:; yet know I no leſs, 
Nor am to you interior, 

At his birth a ſtar proclaims him come, 
And guides the eaſtera FA. who enquire 
His place to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. Milton, 

For ſo the holy ſag-s once did ſing, 

That he our deadly torfeit ſhould releaſe. 
And with his father work us a perpetual peace, 
Milt. 


$ an lyss 


Groves, where immortal ſcge taught, 
Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir'd, Pope. 
Sa'GELY. adv, [ from ge.] Wiſely; prudently. 
SA'GENESS.n./. ee ap.) Gravity; prudence. 
Sa TAL. adj. | from ſagitta, Lat. an arrow. ] 
1. Belonging to an arrow. 
2. [In anatomy.] A ſuture ſo called from its 
eſemblance to an arrow, 
His wound was between the /12//:2/! and coronal 
ſutures to the bone. I iſoman's Surgery. 
Sad, AY. nf. [ ſagittarins, Latin; ſagittaire, 
French.) A centaur; an animal half man lalf 
horſe, armed with a bow and qu yer. 
The dreadful git | 
Appals our numbers. SHH. Troilus and Creſſidas 
Saco. . ſ. A kind of eatable grain. Hailiy. 
SA'tcR. 1. f. | faica, Italian; ſaigue, Fr.] A Turk- 
iſh veſſel proper for the carriage of merchandiſe, 
Baileys 
Satp. preterite and part. paſl. of f . 
1. Aforeſaid. 
K ing ſohn ſucceeded his ſaid brother in the king- 
dom of England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 
2. Declared; ſhewed. x 
SAIL. 3. ,. [yexl, Saxen; ſcybel, ſcyl, Dutch.] 
t. The expanded ſheet which catches the wind, 
and carries on the veſſel on the water. 
He came too late; the ſhip was under ſail. Shak. 
They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoiſted up 
the main /i to the wind. As, xxvii. 40. 
The galley born from view by riſing gales, 
She follow'd with her ſight and flying i Drydens 
2. [In poetry. ] Wings. 
He cutting way 
With his broad ſails, about him ſoared round; 
At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, 


Snatch'd up both horſe and man. Fairy Quien. 
3. A ſhip; a veſſel. 
A fail arriv'd 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of 
Spain 


Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. Al. 
4+ Sail is a collective word, noting the number 
of ſhivs. 
So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected ſail 
Is ſcatter'd. Shakeſpeares 
It is written of Edgar, that he increaſed the 
fleet he found two thouſand ſix hundred ſal. 
Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
A feigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand fail. Denham, 
He had promiſed to his army, who were diſcou- 
raged at the ſight of Selencus's fleet, conſiſting of 
an hundred ſul, that at the end of the Summer 
they ſhould ſee a fleet of his of five hundred ſail. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
« To frrike Sat L. To lower the fail. 
1 earing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick ſands, 
they „rate ſail, and ſo were driven. Ads, XXVil. 17. 
6. A proverbial phraſe for abating of. pomp or 
ſuperiority. 
| Margaret ; 
Muſt /rike her ſail, and learn awhile to ſerve _ 
Where kings command. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
To Sa1L, v. a [from the noun.] 
1. To be moved by the wind with ſails. 
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ſain, Shak ſp. 


SAI 


I ſhall not mention any thing of the ſuiling 
Waggons. Martumer. 

2. To paſs by ſea, 

When Lg was now dangerous, Paul admo- 
niſhed them. At. 

z. To ſu im. 

To u ich the Nores of Creeſus, in the ſcale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they jos 
In the vaſt ſhadow of the Eritiſh whale. ryden, 

4. To pats ſmoothly along. 

Speak again, bright angel | for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, being o'er my head, 

As is a winred meflengei from heas'u, 
When he beitrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And /:i/s upon the boſom of the air. Shut ſpeare. 

To SAIL. v. 4. 

1. To pats by nicans of ſails. 

A thouſand thips were mann'd to / i the fea. 


Dryd ns 
View Alcinous' groves, from whence 
Sailing the paces of the buunclets deep, 
To Ariconium preciuvus fruits arriv's. I'hillip:. 


2, To ily through. 
Sublime ne 
Th' aerial ſpace, and muuats the winged 5 
. 
StR. 1 . fe cue is more uſual, fit 
8 = more analogical ; from ſail. A fea- 
man; one who practiſes or underſtands naviga- 
tion. 
They had many times men of other countries 
that were no . %s. Bacon. 
Batter d by his lee they lay; 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play, 
And flagging ſails on heartleſs /ai/rs fall, Dryden. 
Young Pompey built a flect of large ſhips, and 
had good ſail:r;s, commanded by experienced cap- 
tains. Fr ouchnet. 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides, and, lo! deſcends the juicer train. Pope. 
Saritvano. u. ſ. | fil and yard.] The pole on 
which the ſail is extended. 
With glance ſo ſwiſt the ſubtle lightning paſt, 
As ſplit the ſulyards, Dryd. Juvenal. 
Sin. J. ¶ ſaime, Italian.) Lard. It ſtill de- 
notes this in Scotland: as, ſwine's ii. | 
Six. [a participle; obſolete ; from .] Said. 
Somt obicure precedence, that hath tufore been 


SA\iNFOIN, u. f. [ ſuinfe'n, Fr. medica.] A kind 
of herb. 

SAINT. ». ſ. ſurt, French 3 ſunctut, Latin.] A 
perion eminent for piety and virtue. 

To thee be worſhip and thy uirts for aye. Shak. 

She will not ſtay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to ſat ſeducing gold, Shakeſp. 

Then thus I cloath my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a ſ2i»?, when moſt I play the devil. Sh. 

Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this 
dignity, becauſe they ſay an hypocrite may imi- 
tate a ſw in all other particulars. Addif. on Italy. 

By thy example Kings are taught to ſway, 
Heroes to fight, and ſts may learn to pray. 

Granwils. 

So unaffeted, ſo compos'd a mind; 

So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refined, 
Heay'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The ſuint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy d. Dope. 

To SAINT. . 4. 2 the noun.] To number 
among ſaints; to reckon among ſaints by a publick 
decree ; to canonize. 

Are not the principles of thoſe wretches ſtill 
ovened, and their perſons ſainted, by a race of men 
of the ſame ſtamp ? South. 

Over-againft the church ſtands a large hoſpital, 
erected by a ſhoemaker, who has beea beatified, 
though never fainted. Addiſon. 

Thy place is here ; ſad ſiſter ;.come away : 
Once, like thy ſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd ; 
Loys's victim then, though now a ſajated maid. 
Pope. 
SHT. 2%. [from lat.] 
1. Holy; pious ; virtuous. 

Thy roval father 


Was a mo {ated King: the queen that bore 


, 


SAL 


Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe lit d. Shak, Macheth. 
2. Holy; ſacred. 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and [iirtrd, 
By your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in ſincerity 
Shak:ſpeare. 


As with a ſaint. 

The crown virtue gives, 

Afﬀter this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Among it the enthron'd gods on fit, hills. Milt. 
SaixT e Wore. n. ſ. | Hypericum. ] A plant. 

SA iN TLIE k. agi. & and J 

I. Suitiny a ſaint; becoming a ſaint. 

If ſtill thou do'ft retain 

The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 

Gloſs'd over only with a [:in:/its ſhow, 

Still thou art bound! to vice. Dryden's Perſcas. 

2. Reicmbling a ſaint. 

The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom catho- 
licks count a /c:122/1be and immaculate prince, was 
taken away iu the flower of his age. Bacon. 

SA/iXTLY. adj. | from ſaint.] Like a ſaint ; be- 
coming a ſaint. 

I mention ſtill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with ſaiety patience 
borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Mfiltan. 

SViSTSHIP. . . | from jaint.] The character 
or qualities of a faint. 

He that thinks his aint tip licenſes him to cen- 
ſures, is to be looked on not only as a rebel, but an 
uturper. Decay of Fiety. 

This ſavours ſomething ranker than the tenets 
of the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded 
upon /amtſhip. Saut h. 

The devil was piqu'd ſuch ſaint/bip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. P 

SAKE. u. ſ. [pac, Saxon; ſaccke, Dutch. ] 

r. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. 

Thou gnetlier do'ſt per tuade me to ſeek wealth 
For empire's ſate, nor empire to affect 
For glory's e. Milton's Paradiſe 1 

The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for 
nought, and fins only for ſin's ſake. Tillaſon. 

Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart ; 
Proud of the ravage that her heauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for Kkilling's /:4e. 

| Granville. 

2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. 

Would 1 were young for your /e, miſtreſs 
Anne ! . 

The general fo likes your maſick, that he detires 
you, for love's /.ite, to make no more note with it, 

Shakeſp. Hells. 

Sa'KER. . ſ. Saler originally ſignifies an hawk, 
the pieces ot artillery, being often denom.nated 
from birds of prey.] 

The cannon, blunderbuſs, aad e, 

He was th' inventor of, and maker. Ideas. 

According to obſervations made with on» of her 
majeſty's /akers, and a very accurate pendulum 
chronomcter, a bullet, at uus Frſt diſcharze, flies 
five hundred and ten vards in five half teconds, 
which is a mile in a little above teventeen halt fe- 
cons. Derbam't Pliy'itioe T weblog ye 


S4KERET, n. .. {from fatr.) The male of a 


faker-hawk. 
This Kind of hawk is eſteemed next after the 
falcon and gyr- falcon. Boy, 
SAL. n. . [ Latin.] Salt. A word often uſed 
in pharmacy. 
Salſoacids will help its paſſing off; as /a/ * 
ver. 
Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking frequently 
into gemlike ſquares. It differs not in property 
from the common falt of the talt ſprings, or that of 
the ſea, when all are equally pure. Wuwrward, 
Sal Ammoniack is found ſtill in Ammon, as 
mentioned by the ancients, and from whence it had 
its name. © you _ 
SALACIOUS. adj. lax, Lat. fuluc:, Frebch. 
Le Ls OY ; 
Once more ſz/ac;ou5, rich, aud old, 
Out-bids, and buys her. D. den Juvenal. 
Feed him with herbs 


SAL 


Animals ſpleened, grow extremely /«/1-/2. 1, 
i butt. 

Sat a'crousLy. adv, [from ſtlacian.] Leche- 
rouſly; luſtfully. 

SalLa'crTy. =. f. [ {ulwitzr, Lat. from ſalacious.] 
Luſt ; lechery. 

Immoderate /a/acity and exceſs of venery is ſup- 
poſed to ſhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's F. F. 

A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha 
produces {ul city. Floyer on the Hunnen. 

S4Lab. 4. ſ. [c, Fr. ſlut, Germ.] Food 
of raw herbs. lt has been always pronounced 
familiarly Ce. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a ſalad, which 
is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach. She. H. VI. 

My lit days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 


Shakeſpeare. 
You have, to rectify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or fome better ſalad, 
Uſh'ring the mutton, Bon Jas er. 


Some coarie cold ſalad is before thee ſet; 
Fall on. Dryden's Per ſcus. 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſaladi, on 
which he lived contented, were all of his own 
growth. Dryden, 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed ſalad: if boiled, 
they become potherds ; and ſome of thoſe plants 
which are potherbs in one family, are ſalluud in 
another, Watts. 
SALAMA/NDER. ». /. | ſulamandre,, Fr. (:la- 
mandra, Lat.] An animal ſuppoſed to live in the 
fire, and imagined to be very poifonous. Ambre 
Party has a picture of the falamander, with a re- 
ceipt for her bite; but there is no ſuch creature, 
the name being now given to a poor harmleſs 


. | inſect. 


The ſalamander liveth in the fire, and hath force 
alſo to extinguiſh it. Bacon's Nat. Hif., 
According to this hypotheſis, the whole lunar 
world is a torrid zone, and may be ſuppoſed unin- 
habitable, except they are ſalamanders which dwell 
therein. Glanville's Scep his, 
Whereas it is commonly ſaid that a fal, 
extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience, 
that on hot coals it dieth immediately. Br own. 
The artiſt was ſo encompaſſed with fire and 
ſmoke, that one would have thought nothing but a 

ſalamander could have been ſafe in ſuch a fituation. 
Addiſon's Guardians 

SilLavaſxDeR's Hair, I *. . A kind of aſbe- 

Saiama/xNDpek's Hoa ſtos, or mineral flax. 

There may be ſuch candles as are made of t 
nder wworl, being a Kind of mineral, which 
v iiveneth in the burning, and conſumeth not. Nag. 

Of Engliſh talc; the coarſer fort is called 
plaiſter or parget ; the finer, ſpaad, earth flax, or 
ful mander”s hair. Weodward. 

S\tama/xprINt. adi. [from falumardor.] Re- 
ſeinbling a ſalamander. 

Laying it into a pan of burning .coals, we ob- 
ſerved a certain ſ in- quality, that made it 
capable of Lving in the midſt of fire, without 
being conſumed or ſinged. Spr uter. 

SAL AR Y. nj. nr, Fr. fularium, Latin. ] 

1. Salarium, or /.:lary, is derived from /. 

Artutonst, 

2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and :lzry, not revenge. Shak-ſp. 

Several perſons, out of a {-lary of five hundred 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two thou- 
ſand. Swifts 

SALE. a. /. al, Dutch. ] 

1. The act of felling. | 

2. Vent; power of ſelling; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than 
many towns ; for the countrymen will be more in- 
duſtrious in tillage, and rearmg of all huſbandry 
commodities, Koowing that they ſhall have ready 
is for them at thoſe towns, Spenſer. 
3- A publick and proclaimed expoſition of 
| goods to the market: auction. 

Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus ſold, 
ought to be marked fo as they may never return 
to the race, or ta the ce. Temple. 


Of generous warmth, and of C, kind. Dr yd. 


State of being venal ; price. 
5 3Qz The 
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Juiccs. 


reception of the parts, declares nfelf in a more 


e line, noting viffulves tem but what penetrates 


SAL 


he other is not a thing for /e, and only the 
8 15 oi the gods. * To 2 (ymb ine. 
© Others mene moderate ſceming, but their aim 
vate reward; for which both God and tate 
Ihey'd ict to Ce. Aſilcon'. Axmiſtes. 

the mas e money a man ſpends, the more muſt 
be endeavour to increate tis ſtock; which at laſt 
e the liberty of a commonwealth to ſe. Acdediy. 

5. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify 4 wicker baſket ; 
pe: haps from dete, in which fiſh are caught. 

To make baſkets of bulruſhes was my wont; 
V Ho to entrap the fiſh in winding /e 
Ws better ſeen ? Spenſer, 

SES E. aj, {from ſale.] Vendidle ; fit fo 
fals; marketable. RS, 

I caiz impute this general enlargement of e 
things to no cauſe ſooner than the Corniſhman's 
u ant of vent and money. Carew, 

This bent is made quicker or flower, as greater 
or leſs quantities of any fſulcalt commodity are re- 
mood dut of the courſe of trade. Locke. 

$a LEABLENESS. x. ſ. | from ſable. ] The tate 
of bcins f eable. 

SSLEABLY-. adv. [rom ſuleall.] In a ſaleable 
manner. 

SaALEBROVS. adj. LUA, Lat.] Rough; 
uneven ; rugged, 


SAL 


the room of the ſaid glands have a couple of bags 
filled with a viſcous humour, which, by ſmall 
canals, like the ,, being brought into their 
mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and ſo with 
the help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. 
Grew. 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diffolve the aliment 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
the /al/vary ducts of animals which ruminate ex- 
tremely open: ſuch animals as ſwallow their 
aliment without chewing, want ſalivary glands, 
: Arbuthnot, 
To SA'LIVATE. v. a. [from ſclivar, Latin.] To 
purge by the ſalival glands, 
She was prepoſſeſſed with the ſcandal of ſalivat- 
ine, and went out of town, Wilemwmn's Surgery. 
SaitvaTION. . . [from ſalivate.] A method 
of cure much practiſed of late in venereal, ſcro- 
phulous, and other ob{tinate cauſes, by promoting 
a ſecretion of ipittle. Quincy. 
Holding of ill-taſted things in the month will 
make a ſmall /:/i22:/o. Grew's Cui. 
Sat.1vors. «dj, [from ſuiva.] Conſiſting of 
ſpittle; having the nature of ſpittle. 
There happeneth an elongation of the uyula, 
through the abundauce of /u//vucs humour flowing 
upon it. Fl iſeman. 


SA LTSNMAN. . ſ. [ ſais and man.] Ore who ſell: 
clothes ready made. 
Poets make characters, as ſal-ſmen cloaths ; 
Ve take no meaſure of your fops and beaus. Sw. 
SAL EWORER. . ſ. | ſale and with. ] Work for 
ſale ; work careleſly done. 
I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature's ſa/2vor &. Sate. As you like it. 
SA'LLANT. adj. [ French. ] In beraldry, de- 
notes a lion in a leaping poſture, and ſtanding ſo 
that his right font is in the dexter point, and his 
hinder left foot in the ſiniſter baſe point of the 
eſcutcheon, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from ram- 
pant. Flats, 
S LIAN r, in heraldry, is when the lion is ſport- 
Feat am. 
SK TEN T. adi. f ſaliensy Lat.] 
1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 
The legs of both ſies moving together, as frogs, 


brown's J «lar Erroaurs, 

2. Peating ; panting. 
A {lie point fo ũrit is call'd the heart, 

By turns dil ted, and by turns compreſt, 

Fxncls and entertains the purple gueſt. Blur. | 
3- Springing or ſhootihag with 4 quick motion. 

Who beſt can ſend on high 

The n ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky. Pope. 
Sa'LicoT. . fe [C Vibulas aquaticas. } Water- 


Sixt. 1dj. | T liaus, Lat.] Conſiſting of 
3 alt; conſtituting ſalt. 

We do not eifily aſcribe their induration to 
cold; but rather unto {a ſpirits and concretive 
| | Brown. 
Inis ſuis»: ſap of the veſlels, by being refuſed 


koftile manner, by drying the radical moiſture, 
| Hu, Dey on Conſamptions. 
Tf a very ſmall quantity of any falt or vitriol be 
Eff Yyet in a great quantity of water, the particles 
of the falt or g hriol will not ink to the bottom, 
tone: they be herwier in fp--:e than the water; 
but will evenly eiFafe themſelves into all the wa- 
ter, fois to make it as ſ:lirz at the top as at the 
bottum. Newton's Optic s. 
As the ſubRance of coagulatiins is not merely 
and relazes at the ſame time. Arta on Alm. 
SALPFA, . . (Latin. ] Every thing that is 
ſpit up; bi it more ſtrictly Rgnifies that juice 

which is f par ze by the glands calle! alt al. 
OP WIACYs 
Not meeting with diſturbance from the - 
lia, I the ſooner extirpated them. Viſeman. 
Sarivat. I. {from ſuliv., Lat | Relating 

S Liv ſ to {pitile. 

The Wo ip r, and other birds that prey 


SA'LLET. } „. ſ. [corrupted by pronunci- 

SA/LLETING. I ation from ſalad. Þ] 

I tried upon ſal: oil. Boyle. 

Sow ſome early ſa/l-ting. Mortimer's Hiſbandry. 

SLL AAN CE. . J. [from ſally.) The act of ii- 
ſuing forth ; ſally. A word not inelegant, but out 
of uſe, | 

Now mote I weet, 

Sir Guyon, why with ſo fierce ſliance 
And fell intent, ye did at earſt me meet. Far. Qu. 

SA'LLOW. . J. | ſz/ix, Latin,] A tree of the 
genus of willow. 

Sal/5ws and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to ſtay thy vines. Dryden, 

SA'LLOW. adj, [lo, Germ. black; ſale, Fr. 
foul. ] Sickly ; yellow. 

What a deal of brine 
Hath waſht thy ſal/zw cheeks for Roſaline ? 
Shakeſpeare, 

The ſcene of beauty and delight is chang'd : 

No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, 

Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 

But haggard Griet, lean-looking ſ.//wv Care, 

And pining Diſcontent, a rueful train, 

Dwell on my brow, all hideous and fortorn. Roxve. 

SALLOWNESS, 2. . | from ſillow.] Yellowneſs ; 
ſickly paleneſs. 

A fiſh diet would give ſuch a e to the 
celebrated beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce 
make them diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of France. 

| Addiſon. 

SA'LLY. 2. f. | ſalli,, Fr.] 

1. Eruption; iſſue from a place beſieged ; quick 
egreſs. 

The deputy ſat down before the town for the 
ſpace of three Winter. months; during which time 
ſ-:i!ies were made bv the Spaniards, but they were 
beaten in with loſs. Bacon. 

2. Range; excurſion. 

Every one ſhall Know a country better that 
makes often i into it, and traverſes it up and 
down, than he that, like a mill-horſe, goes till 
round in the ſame track. Locke. 

3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion. 

Theſe paiſiges were intended for ſcllies of wit; 
but whence comes all this rage of wit > Sint, 

4. Eſcape; levity ; extravagant flight; frolick : 
wild gaiety ; exorbitance. 

At his return ali was clear, and this excurſion 
was eſt-emed but a ſly of youth. IFotton, 

"Tis but a of youth. Nenham'” ; Sophy. 

We have written fome things which we may 
wil never to have thought on: ſome ie of le- 
vity ought to be imputed to youth. Seoift. 

The epifocical part, made up of the extravazan: 
illi of the prince of Wales and Falſt:it's hu- 
mour, 13 of his own invention. Shheſp. HMiftratcd, 

SU. v. n. | from the noun. | To make 


vpon flier, which they catch with their tongue, in | 


an eruption; to iſſue out. 


| 


SAL 


The Turks /ullying forth, received thereby great 
hurt. Knolley, 
The noiſe of ſome tumultuous fight: 
They break the truce, and ſally out by night, 
: Dryden, 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 
To /.lly from one port, or man one public wall, 


Tat's 
SA'LLYPORT. n. f. | ſally and part.] Gate at 
which ſallies are made. 
My ſlippery ſoul had quit the fort, 


But that ſhe ſtopp'd the ſallyport, Claveland, 
Love to our citadel reſorts 

Through thoſe deceitful /a/lyports ; 

Our ſentinels betray our forts. enhaw. 


SALMAGU/ND1. n./, | Tt is ſaid to be corrupted 
from ſolan mon gout, or ſal mon goit.] A mixture 
of chopped meat and pickled herrings with oil, 
vinegar, pepper, and onions. 

SA'LMON. ». /. | ſalmo, Lat. ſiimon, Fr.] 

The ſalmon is accounted the king of freſh-water 
fiſh, and is bred in rivers relating to the ſea, yet 
ſo far from it as admits no tincture of brackiſhneſs, 
He is ſaid to caſt his ſpawn in Auguſt : ſome ſay 
that then they dig a hole in a ſafe place in the 
gravel, and there place their eggs or ſpawn, after 
the melter has done his natural oftice, and thea 
cover it over with gravel and ſtones, and ſo leave 
it to their Creator's protection; who, by a gentle 
heat which he infuſes into that cold element, 
makes it brood and beget life in che ſpawn, and 
to become ſamlets early in the Spring: they haſte 
to the ſea before Winter, both the melter and 
ſpawner. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the age of 
a ſalmon exceeds not ten years. After he is got 
into the fea he hecornes from a ſamlet, not ſo big 
as a gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as 
a goſling becomes a gooſe. Walton's Angler. 

They poke them with an inſtrument ſomewhat 
like the ſalmon ſpear. Cureww's Survey of Cornwall. 

They take ſ1/-: and trouts by groping and tick- 
ling them under the bellies in the pools, where 
they hover, and ſo throw them on land, Carew. 

Of nihes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
ſalmon and trout. Peu lun. 

S ο,t, for. 2. f. A trout that has ſome 
reſemblance to ſalmon. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the ſea 
ſunontrot: as much different from others, in ſhape 
and ſpots, as theep ditter in their ſhape and bigneſs, 

Walton's Angler, 

Satricov, . ſ. In cookery. ] A kind of farce 

put into holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton, 


Bail-y. 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, adj. | ſaiſamentarius, Lat. | 
Belonging to ſalt things. Dit. 


SVr1.,5:1ev. n. /. [ Latin. ] A plant. 

Salſiſy, or the common tort of goatſbeard, is of 
a very long oval figure, as if it were cods all over 
{treaked, and engraven in the ſpaces between 
the ſtreaks, which are ſharp pointed towards the 
end. Aortimes*s H a 2 mar ys 

SaLsoaſcin. adj. [ iſs and acide, Latin.] 
Having a taſte compounded of ſaltneſs and ſour- 
neſs. a 

The /:1/caci./s help its paſſing off; as ſal pron 

7 $57 

Sat. s vo tv ous. adj. [ ſalſ-g2, Latin. } Saltiſh; 
ſomewhat ſalt. 

The diſtinction of ſalts, whereby they are q ſ- 
criminated into acid, volatile, or fſa!f«ginour, if I 
may ſo call the fugiti e falts of animal fubRances, 
and fixed or alcalizate, may appear of much uſe in 
natural philoſophy. 0e. 

SALT. /. /, Gottuck ; pealr, Saxon; , 
Latin: /. French. 

1. Salt is a body whoſe two effential properties 
ſeem to be, dilfolubility in water, and { pungent 
ſapor : it is an ative incombuſtble ſuhſtanc : it 
giv es all hodie> confiſtence, and preſerves them irom 
cortuption, and occaſions all the varie y of taſtes. 
There are three kinds of t, fixed, volatile, 
and efſerti:} ſixcd ſalt is drawn by calcinios the 
matter, en hortiog- the aſhes. in deal of 
water : after this the ſolution is filter „ an all 


_=- moiſture evaporated, when the / remains 
| in 


© 
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in a dry form at the bottom: this is called a lixi- 


vious t. Volatile fait is that drawn chiefly from 


the parts of animals, and ſome putrified parts of 
vegetables: it riſes eaſily, and is the moſt volatile 
of any. The elffential V is drawn from the juice 
of plauts by cryſtalization. Harris. 
Is not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, 
virtue and liberality, the ſpice and f.:{z that ſeaſons 
a man? Shake ſprare. 
He perfidioufly has given up, 
For certain drops of /a, your city Rome, 
To his wife and mother. Shak, (prare. 
Since ſults differ much, ſome being tixt, ſome 
volatile, ſome acid, and ſome urinous, the two 
qualities wherein they agree are, that it is eafily 
diſſoluble in water, and atfects the palate with a 
ſapour, good or evil. Boyle. 
A particle of h may be compared to a chaos, 
being Cenſe, hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, 
and rare, ſoft, and moiſt in the circumference. 
Newton's Opticks, 
Salls are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome de- 


— 


gree pellucid, ſharp or pungent to the taſte, and 


.diffuluble in water; but after that is evaporated, 


incorporating, cryſtalizing, and forming them- 
ſelves into augular figures. Weodward. 

2. Taite;z ſmack, 

Though we are juſtices and doctors, and 
churchmen, Mr. Page, we have ſome /alt of our 
youth in us; we are the ſons of women. 

Soakeſpear-. 

3. Wit; merriment. 


1. Having the taſte of ſalt : as, /z/t fiſh, 
We were better parch in Africk ſun, 
Than in the pride and /a/t ſcorn of his eyes. 
Shak-ſpeare, 


SALT. adj. | 


Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are ſaller than a younger man's, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shueſp. Corizl. 

2. Impregnated with ſalt. 

Hang him, mechanical /a/t butter rogue: 1 
will awe him with my cudgel. Shak-ſpeare. 

Ir hath been obſerved by the ancients, that ſi:/: 
water will diſſolve ſat put into it in lefs time than 
frech water. Bacon, 

A leap into . waters very often gives a new 


motion to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood. 


Aud. ſin. 

In Cheſhire they improve their lands by letting 
out the water of the % ſprings on them, always 
after rain. Mor tim. 

3. Abounding with ſalt. 

He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wil- 
derneſs in a ſa/t land, and not inhabited. Fer. 

4. [Salax, Lat.] Lecherous ; ſalacious. 

Be a whore till : | 
Make uſe of thy ſ hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths; bring dowa the roſe- 


cheek'd youth | 
To the tub faſt, and the diet. Shak. Timon. 
Shakeſp. 


All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! 

This new- married man, approaching here, 

Whoſe ſt imagination yet hath wrong'd 

Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon. 

Shakeſpear e. 

To SALT. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſeaſon 
with ſalt. 

If the offering was of fleſh, it was ſalted thrice. 

Brown. 

SA'LTANT. adj. Liam, Latin.] Jumping; 
dancing. 

SALTA'TION. . f. | ſaltatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of dancing or jumping. 

The locuſts being ordained for ſtation, their 
binder legs do far exceed the others. Brown. 

2. Beat; palpitation. 

If the get artery be hurt, you will diſcover it 
by its /4/t /151 and florid colour, man. 

$ALTCaT. . % 

Many give a lump of ſalt, which they uſually 
call + /:{tcat, made at the ſalterns, which make 
the is much atfect the place. Marti wer. 

8 LU Ak. u. . [ ſalt and cellar.] Vellel 
of Cult ſet on the table. 


SAL 


Whea any ſalt is ſpilt on the table-cloth, ſhake 
it out iato the N cur. Swift. 

SA'CTER. 4. f. [from fult.] 

1. One who 1.:!ts. 

2. One who cl; ſalt. 

After theſe local names, the moſt have been de- 
rived from occupations ; as ſmith, c , armourer. 

Camdeon”s Remains. 

SA'LTERN. . ſ. A ſalt work. 

A ſaltcat made at the /ult-1ns, Mort, Huſbandry. 

SALTINBA/NCO. „. J | ſultare in banco, to climb 
on a bench, as a mountebank mounts a bank or 
bench. A quack or niountebank. 

Scltnbancori, quackſalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive them: wers Ziop alive, the Piazza and 


Font-neuf could not ſpe.k their fallacies. Bretun. 
He play'd the /.tinbanco's part, 
Transform'd t' a Frenchman by my art. Had. 


SA/LTIER. . . | /aultizre, French. ] Term of 
heraldry, 

A /:!ter is in the form of a St. Andrew's crofs, 
and by ſome is taken to be an engine to take wild 
beaſts : in French it is called «a fautoirs it is an 
honourable bearing. Peachum. 

S4/LT!5H. adj, | from i.] Somewhat ſalt. 

Soils of a /a/ti/Þ nature improve ſandy grounds. 

[or timer. 

Sa /LTLESS, adj. [from ſalt.] Inſipid; not taſt- 
ing of ſalt. 

SAL Tv. adv, | from ſult. ] With taſte of ſalt ; 
in a ſalt manner. 

SA/LTNESS. n. f. [from ſalt.] Taſte of ſalt. 

Salt water patling through earth, through ten 
veſſels, one within another, hath not loſt its ſa/t- 
neſs, ſo as to become potable ; but drained through 
twenty, become freſh. Bacn. 

Some think their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is piqunt and to the 
quick; men ought to find the diflerence between 
ſalln ſi and bitterneſs. B. icen. 

SA“ LT-y Ax. I. g. Lal and pan, or pit. ] Pit 

Sa/LT-P17. { where ſalt is got. 

Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the breeding of 
nettles, uu, and a perpetual deſolation. 

ZLeph. ji. 9. 

Cicero prettily calls them ſalinas /cz/*-pans, that 
70u may extract falt out of, and ſpriakle where 

You pleaſe. Bacon, 

The ttratum lay at about twenty-five fathoms, 
by the duke of Somertet's a near White- 
haven. Weadward en Foſſils. 


Fr.] Nitre. 

Nitre, or etre, having a crude and windy 

ſpirit, by the heat of the fire ſuddenly dilateth. 
Bacon. 

Nitre or ſa/iþetre, in heaps of earth, has been ex- 
tracted, if they be expoſed to the air, fo as to be 
kept from rain. Loc te. 

SALVABULITY. . . [from ſalvadb!:.] Poſlibi- 
lity of being received to everlaſting life. 

Why do we Chriſtians ſo fiercely argue againſt 
the ſalvability of each other, as if it were our wiſh 
that all ſhould be damned, but thoſe of our parti- 
cular fect ? Decay of Pity, 

SA'LVABLE. adj. [from ſav, Latin. ] Poſ- 
ſible to be ſaved. 

Our wild fancies about Ggd's decrees have an 
event reprobated more than thoſe decrees, and 
have bud fair to the damning of many whom thoſe 
left ſalveble. Decay of I. 

SA'LVAGE, dj. | ſnilvage, French; ſclvagyin, 
Italian, from filva, Latin. } Wild; rude; cruel. 
It is now ſpoken and written /.vagr, 

May the Eſſexian plains 
Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavas- beaſts, or men as wild as they. Vall: 

A ſavage raca invr'd to blood. Dryd n. 

SALVA 7:08. . ſ. [fte n fo, Latin.) Pre- 
ſervat ion from eternal death ; reception to the hap- 
pinct> of heaven. 

As life 7nd death, mercy and wrath, are mat- 
ters of undeiftinding or knowledge, all men's 
Joan, and all men's endlefs perdition, are things 
ſo oppoſite, that whoſoer r doth aflirm the on: 


1 neceſſarily deny the other. 


SatTyr'rrE. . . [V peetre, Latin; ſi! petre, 


SAL 


| Him the moſt High 

Wrap'd in a balmv cloud with winged ſteeds, 

Did, as thou ſaw'it, receive; to walk with God 

High in /-lvaten, and the climes of bliſs, | 

Exemprt from death. Milten's Par. Loft. 

| SA'LVaTORY, . . | ſalvatoire, French.] A 
place where any thing is preſerved. 

I conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation, 
phantaſy, and memory, in what {uvatorics or r:po- 
ſitories the ſpecies of things paſt are conſerved. 

Hal: Or. of M mind, 

SALU'BRIOUS, adj. CD, Lat.] Whole 

ſome ; healthful ; promoting health. 
The warm limbeck draws 

Salebrixs waters from the nocent brood. Phil, 

SaLu'nrtTyY. . . | from ſalaries.) Whole- 
ſomeneſs; healthfuluets. 

SALVE. . | This word is originally and pra- 
perly , which having ee in the plural, the 
tagutlar in time was borrowed from it: realy, 
Saxon, undoubtedly from faivu, Latin.) 

1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds and 
hurts ; an emplaſter. 

Let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 
A ſalvs for any ſore that may betide. St. 
Sleep is pain's eafieſt abe, and doth folfil 


All offices of death, except to kill. Domes 
Go ſtudy ſ:/ve and treacle ; ply 
Your tenant's leg, or his fore eve. Chlavelond. 


The royal tword thus drawn, has curd a 


wound, 
For which no other ſalve could have been 
found. iiur. 


Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none 
were flan ; 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ves they cure. Dryden. 
2. Help; remedy. 
If they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doc- 
trine of meckneſs any ſz/ve for me then? 


H. 
To SALVE. u. a. | ſalve, Latin; or from tha 
noun. | a 
1. To cure with medicaments applied. 
Many (&ilfal leeches him abide, 
To faiv: his hurts. Fairy Queens 
It ſhould be to little parpoſe for them to jaive 
the wound, by making proteſtations in diſgrace of 
their own actions. Hooker. 
The which if I perform, and do ſurvive, 
I do beſeech your majeſty may ſ1ve 
The long- grown wounds of my intemperature. 
Sbakef. Hen, VI. 
2. To help; to remedy. 
Some ſeek to ſ-/- their blotted name 
With others blot, till all do taſte of ſhame. Sid. 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itſelf is both 
full enough for profe, and ſtately enough for verſe, 
hath long time bee counted moſt bare and barren 
of both; which default, when as ſome endea- 
voured to /:/ve and cure, they patched up the holes 
with rags from other languages. Spenſer. 
3. To help or ſave by a ja/vo, an excuſe, or re- 
ſervation. 
Ignorant TI am not how this is ſaved: they do 
it but aſter the truth is made manifeſt. Hooker. 
My more particular, 
And that which moſt with you ſhould ſ:lve my 
going, 
Is Fulvia's death. Shiteſp. Ant. and Clirp. 
The cho hun were like the 6, Sermons who, 
to ſalve hlurnomena, framed to their cohceit ec- 
centric'es and epicycles ; fo they, to ſ le the prac- 
tice of the church, had deviſed a great number of 
range poſitions. Rycon, 
There muſt be another ſtate to make up the 
;1equalities of this, and ſ:/ve all irregular ap- 
"CArances. : Att. bary. 
This conduct might give Horace the hint to (ay, 
t when Homer was at a loſs to bring any difft- 
cult matter to an i ſue, he laid his hero aſleep, and 
this ſalved all difficulty. fr ame. 
4. [From ſabvs, Laia.} To ſalute. Obſolate. 
That ſtranger knight in prefer:ce came, 
Aud gooilly fue them; Won ight again 
Him anſwer ed as courteſy became. Fairy Auen. 


Hel. | 


SALVER, 
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SWuvrg. u. TA veſſel, I ſuppoſe, uſed at 
firſt to carry away or ſaye what was left.] A 
plate on which any thing is preſented. 

He has printed them in ſuch a portable volume, 
thar many of them may be ranged together on a 
ſingle plate; and is of opinion, that a faiver of 
ſpeciators would be as acceptable an entertainment 
for the ladies, as a ſalver of ſweetmeats. 

Between each act the trembling /./vers ring, 
From ſoup to iweet wine. Pope. 

SIL UU. n. . [from ſuv? jure, Latin, a form 
uſed in granting any thing: as j {vs jure putei.} An 
exception; a reſervation; an excuſe, 

They admit many /+/2:5, cautions, and reſerva- 
tions, ſo as they croſs not the chief deſign. X. C. 

It will be hard if be cannot bring himſelf off at 

laſt with ſome //vo or diſtinction, and be his own 
.confeſlor. L' Efirange. 

If others of a more ſerious turn join with us 
deliberately in their religious profeſſions of loyal- 
ty, with any private /2/vozs or evaſions, they would 
do well to conſider thoſe maxims in which all ca- 

- ſuits are agreed. Addijon, 
SA'L.UTARINESS. u. /. [from ſulutrry.] Whol- 
ſomeneis; quality of contributing to health or 
Aafety. | 
SA'LUTARY, adj. [ [i{tuire, Fr. ſalutaris, La- 
tin. ] Wholſome ; healthful ; ſafe ; advantageous ; 
contributing to health or ſafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and 

clean; and ſo more ſal«tary as more elegant. Ray. 

It was want of faith in our Saviour's country- 

men, which hindered him ſrom ſhedding among 
' them the /u/utary emanations of his divine virtue; 
and he did not many mighty works there, becauſe 
of their unbelief. Bentley. 
.  SaLuTA'T10N. n. ſ. | ſaluation, Fr. ſalutatio, 
Lat.] The act or ſtile of 1aluting ; greeting. 
The early village cock _ 
Hith twice done /.a/utation to the morn. Sb. R. III. 
Thy Kingdom's peers 
Speak my /:/utaticn in their minds; 
VWhote voices I deſire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland! Shak. Macbeth. 
On her the angel hail 
Beſtou d, the holy /ulutation uſed | 
To bleſt Mary. Milton. 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, 
nſe thoſe forms of [alutarion, reverence, and de- 
cency, uſual amongit the moſt ſober perſons. 
Tah Rule of living Holy. 
Court and ſtate he wilely ſhuns ; 
Nor brib'd, to fervile /.t4ti5ns runs. Dryd. Hor. 
To SALC'TE. 2. 4. | ſaluto, Lat. ſaluer, Pr.] 
1. lo creat; to hall. 
The golden fun /:/ut-; the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his glitt'ring coach. Shak /. 
One hour hence 
Shad! t your grace of York as mother. 
2. To pleaſe; to gratifv. 
Would I had no being, 
if this ut: wy blood a jot: it faints me, 
10 think what follows. 

3. To kits. 

Sanur r. nf. from the verb.] 

1. Splut ation; greeting. | 

The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze is 
more ancient than thete opinions hereof ; ſo that 
rg any one diſeaſe has been the occaſion of this 
late and deprecation. Brown. 

O, what aviils me now that honour high 
To have concciv'd of God, or that e, 

Hail highly favour d, among women bleſt! Milli. 

Continual /a/ztes and addreſſes entertaining him 
all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo great a life, 
but with one glance of his eye upon the paper, *till 
he came to the fatal place where he was ſtabbed, 

South. 

I ſhall not trouble my reader with the firſt /-- 
lues of our three friends. Addiſon. 

2. A kiſs. : 

There cold ſalutes, hut here a lover's kiſs. Reſc. 

SALU'TER. . ſ. [from ſalute. ] He who ſalutes. 

SALUTIFEROGS, adj.{ ſalutifer, Lat.] Healthy; 
bringing health. 


Shak. 


Addij. 


Shak, Henry VIII. 


SAM 


The king commanded him to go to the ſouth of 
France, believing that nothing would contribute 
more to the reſtoring of his former. vigour than 
the gentle ſalutiferau air of Montpelier, Dennis. 

SAME. adj. un, Gothick ; um, Swedith. ] 

1. Not different; not another; identical; be- 
ing of the like kind, fort, or degree. 

Miſo, as ſ{pitefully as her rotten voice could ut- 
ter it, ſet forth the ſme fins of Amplualus. Sdn. 

The tenor of man's woe 

Holds on the /:m. 

Th' etherial vigour 1s in all the , 
And ev'ry ſoul is fill'd with equal flame. Dr, An. 

If itlelf had beecn coloured, it would have 
tranſmitted all viſible objects tinctured with the 
ſame colour; as we tee whatever is beheld through 
a coloured glaſs, appears of the /.m; colour with 
the glaſs. R ty on the Creution. 

The merchant does not Keep money by him; 
but if you conſider what money muſt be lodged in 
the banker's hands, ths caſe will be much the 
ſame, Locke. 
The ſame plant produceth as great a variety of 
juices as there is in the ſame animal. Arbuthwr. 

2. That which was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the ſame he ſpends, 
Wo ſpends his blood his country to relieve. 

Daniel, 
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Sa/MENESS. n. ſ. [from ſame] 

1. Identity; the ftate of being not another; 
not different. 

Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion 
may eaſily fall out, where there is the fameneſs of 
duty, allegiance, and ſubjection. King Charles. 

2. Undiſtinguiſhable reſemblance. | 

If all courts have a ſamen:ſ; in them, things may 
be as they were in my time, when all employ ments 
went to parliament-men's friends. Sift. 

SA/MLET. . f. | ſalmonet, or ſalmanlet.] A little 
ſalmon. 

A ſalmon, after he is got into the ſea, becomes 
from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be a ſal- 
mon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling becomes a gooſe. 

Wilton's Angler. 

SAa'MPHIRE. a. /, | ſaint Pierre, Fr. rithnum, Lat.] 
A plant preſerved in pickle, 

This plant grows in great plenty upon the rocks 
near the ſea-ſhore, where it is waſhed by the ſalt 
water. It is greatly eſteemed for pickling, and is 
ſometimes uſed in medicine. Mill:r. 

Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſr ph:re: dreadful trade! 
Methink he igenis no bigger than his head. Shak. 

Sa“ HF. x. ſ. [from ev.mpl .| A ſpecimen; a 
part of the whole ſhoun that judgment may be 
made of the whole. 

He entreated them to tarry but two days, and he 
himſelf would bring them a /wple of the oor. 

Rat igh. 

I have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not 
loaded with a full cargo: tis iuſſicient that I bring 
a fn of ſome goods in this voyage. Dryden. 

I defizn this but for a jample of what I hope 
more fully to diſcuſs. Wodw.” Nat. List. 

Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary 
and deciſive, and gencrally put an end to the vex- 
ations of a lau- ſuit by the ruin both of plaintiff and 
deferlant : travellers have recorded ſome /a»p/:s 
of this kind, Addiſon. 

From moſt bodies 

Some little bits aſk leave to flow; 

And, as through theſe canals they roll, 

Bring up a /ampl: of the whole. rior. 

To SA'MPLE. v. 4. To ſhow ſomething ſimilar. 

| Ainſworth. 

Sa ER. n. f. [exemplur, Lat. whence it is 
ſometimes written ſump. A pattern of work; 
a piece worked by young girls for improvement. 

O love, why do'ſt thou in thy beautiful ſampler 
ſet ſuch a work for my deſire to ſet out, which is 
impoſſible _ Sidney. 

Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 

And iu a tedious ſunple few'd her mind. Shak:ſp. 

We created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one i, ſitting on one cuſhion ; 
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As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. Shakejpeart, 
Coarſe complexions, 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The /amplr, and to teize the houſewife's wool, 
: Milton, 

I ſaw her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a 

jointed baby. Pope, 

SA,. adj, ¶ ſanabilis, Latin.] Curable; 
ſuſcept ve of remedy ; remediable. 

SanAa'TION. 4. /. | ſanatio, Latin.] The act of 
curnig. 

Conſider well the member, and, if you have no 
prubable hope of /axation, cut it off quickly. 

iſeman's Jarger ys 

Sa'NATIVE. adj, [from /.] Powerful to 
cure; healing. 

The vapour of coltsfoot hath a ſcnative virtue 
towards the lungs. Bacon's Nat, Hit. 

Sa'NATIVENESS. 1. . [from ſanative.] Power 
to Cure. 

SANCTIFICA'TION. nf. | ſorfification, French, 
from /an#:ifico, low Latin.) 

1. The ſtate of being treed, or act of freeing 
from the dominion of ſin for the time to come. 

The grace of his ſun#frcation and life, which 
was firſt received in him, might paſs from him to 
his whole race, as malediction came from Adam 
unto all mankind. Huickers 

2. The act of making holy; conſecration. 

The biſhop kneels before the croſs, and de vout- 
ly adores and Kiſſes it: after this follows a long 
prayer for the ſan7ification of that new fign of the 
croſs. « Silling flect, 

S4'NCTIFIER. . . [from ſanfify.] He that 
ſanctiſies or makes holy. 

To be the ſan#fier of a people, and to be their 
God, 1s all one. Derham's Phy fico-Theslog ys 
To SA'NCTIFY. v. a. | ſandtifier, Fr. ſanificog 


t. To free from the power of ſin for the time to 
come. 

For if the blood of bulls, ſprinkling the unclean, 
ſan&ificth to the purifying of the fleſh, how much 
more ſhall the blood of Chriſt ? Heb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy. 

What actions can expreſs the entire purity of 
thought, which refines and ſan&#ifies a virtuous 
man ? Addiſon. 

3. To make a means of holineſs, 

The goſpel, by not making many things unclean, 
as the law did, hath fan#ified thoſe things gene- 


felf muſt findrfy by a reverend and holy uſe. 
[ln tor, 
Thoſe judgments God hath been pleaſed to {end 
upon me, are ſo much the more welcome, as 4 
means which his mercy hath /.-#/ifed ſo to me as 
to make me repent of that unjuct act. Arg Char, 
Thoſe external! things are neither parts of our 
devotion, or by any ſtrength in themſelves direct 
cauſes of it ; but the grace of God is pleaſed to 
move us by wars tuitable to our nature, and to 
ſanctify theſe ſeniible helps to higher purpoſes. 


| South, 
4. To make free from guilt. 
The holy man, amaz'd at what he ſaw, 

Made haſte to {inf the' blits by law. Dryden. 
8. To ſecure from violation. 
Truth guards the poet, ret the line. Pope. 


SAXNCTIMG/NIOUS, ad). [ from SanFtimonay Lat. j 
Saintly 3 having the appearance of ſanctity. 

A /anitimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, 
without the grace of an inward utegrity, will not 
ſerve the turn. L' ſtrange. 

SA'XCTIMONY. #. ſ. [ ſanfinmia, Lat.] Holi- 
neſs; ſcrupulous autterity ; appearance of holt- 
neſs. 

If ſon7imeny, and a frail vow between an errant 
Barbarian and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not too 
hard for my wit, and all the tribe of hell, thou 
ſhalt enjoy her. Shak. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy un- 
dertaking, with moſt auſtere n,, ſhe ac- 
comp! ih d. Shakeif care. 


rpg warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 


There was great reaſon why all ditcreet priaces 
ſhould 


rally to all, which particularly each man to him 
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ſhould beware of yielding haſty belief to the robes 
of ſanfimcny. Rall L. 
Sa'xcT10N. 2. ſ. Li, Fr. ſinfiio, Lat.] 
t. The act of contirmation which gives to any 
thing its obligatory power ; ratification. 
I have kill'd a flave, 
And of his hlood caus'd to be mix'd with wine: 
Fill! every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this ce in. Bon Jonſ. 
Agaiaft the publick ni of the peace, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms retort, 
To force their monarch. Dryden's An id. 
There needs no poſitive law or {tion of God 
to ſtamp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. 
South, 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 
ratitude is not enforced ; that is, not enjoined by 
the ſan&i- of penalties, to be inflited upon the 
perſoa that ſhall not be found grateful. South. 
The ſatisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its 
preſent practice and future hopes, are not the 
mere raptures of enthuſiaſm, as the ſtricteſt pro- 


fe. Ars of reaſon have added the ſunimn of their 


teiiimony. Fatt:. 
This word is often made the f:n&io: of an oath : 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man 
of honour. Swift. 
Wanting {nin and authority, it is only yet a 
private work. Baker on Learning. 
2. A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 
Tis the firſt /an7:9n nature gave to man, 
Each other to aſſiſt in what they can. Denham. 
Sa/NCTITUDLE. n . [from ſandius, Lat.] Holi- 
neſs; go dneſs; ſaintlineſs.. 
In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſan#itzde, ſerene and pure. Me. 
SMN TI Tv. 2. ſ. | ſinflitas, Lat.] 
1. Holineſs; the ſtate of being holy. 
At his touch, 
Such ſanity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. Shak: ſpeare. 
God attributes to place 
No ſanity, if none be tkither brought 
By men who there frequent. Milton. 
2. Goodneſs : the quality of being good; pu- 
rity ;. godlineſs. 
This youth 
I reliev'd with ſuch /an#ty of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promiſe 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakeſpeare. 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more increaſed by the 
mrength of their arms than the ſanity of their 
manners. Addiſon. 
3. Saint; holy being. 
About him all the ſani:es of heav'n 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utt'rance. Milton. 
To Sa'NCTUARISE. v. #, [from ſunfuary.)] To 
ſhelter by means of ſacred privileges. Not in uſe. 
No place indeed ſhould murder ſan(tuariſe. Shak. 
SA'NCTUARY. 3. /. { jandtwaire, Fr. ſanttua- 
rium, _ 
1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the 
Penctralia, or molt retired and awful part of a tem- 
e. 


Having waſte ground enough, 
Shall we deſire to raze the ſanttuary, 
And pitch our evils there ? Sake peare. 
They often plac'd 
Within his ſJan#zory itſelf their ſhrines =—Miltor. 
Let it not be imagined, that they contribute no- 
thing to the happineſs of the country who only 
ſerve God in the duties of a holy life, who attend 


his fan'iuary, and daily addreſs his goodneſs. Rogers. 


2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum; 
whence a ſan7uary man, one who takes ſhelter in 
a _ place. ; : 

ome, my boy, we will to ſanFuary. Shake 6. 

T'11 hence forthwith unto * 3 1 
To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right. Shake/. 

Oft have I heard of ſanfuary men; 
But ſan#uory children, ne'er till now. 8 
He fled to Beverly, where he and diver of his 
Company regiſtered themſelves ſan.Zuary Bac. 


PF 


ſpeare. | 
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Howfoever the ſanciary man was protected from | 


las creditors, yet his goods out of far4uary ſhould 
10t, Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. Shelter; protection. 
What are the bulls to the ſrogs, or the lakes to 


the meadows ? Very much, ſays the ſrog; for he 


t 


that's or ſted will be ſure to take ſwzary in the 
eng. LEftrange. 
The admirable works of painting were made 
fuel for ti e fire ; but ſome reliques of it took ſanc- 
taury under ground, and eſcaped the common deſ- 
tiny. Dryd-n'; Dafr:ſnoy. 
SAND. . /. [ Hud, Daniſh and Dutch.) 
1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone 
broken to powder. : 
That finer matter called ſa»d, is no other than 
very ſmall pebbles. Woulward. 
Here i' th' ſind; 
Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanAified. Shakeſp. 
Hark, the fatal followers do purſue ! 
The ſund are number d that make up my life: 
Here mult I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
« Shak-/peare's Henry VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be 
no veirs of /unt any great depth within the earth. 
Bacon, 
Calling for more paper to reſcribe, king Philip 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink box and 
ſand box. Howel. 
If quickſilver be put into a convenient glaſs veſ- 
ſel, and that veſſel exactly ſtopped, and kept for 
ten weeks in a ſand furnace, whoſe heat may be 
conſtant, the corpuſcles that conſtitute the quick- 
filver will, after innumerable revolutions, be ſo 
connected to one another, that they will appear in 
the form of a red powder. Boyle, 
Engag'd with money bags, as bold | 
As men with ſand bags did of old. Huditras. 


bowels of mountains, and expoſes it among the 
ſands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great ſand pit at Wool- 
wich. Woodward. 
Celia and I, the other day, 
Walk'd o'er the jar hills to the ſea. 
2. Barren country covered with ſands. 
Moſt of his army being flain, he, with a few of 
his friends, ſought to ſave themſelves by flight 


Prior. 


over the deſert /und:, Knoites, 
Her ſons ſpread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. Milton. 


So, where our wild Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the /ands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, | 
And ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. 
Addiſon. 
SN DAL. n./. [ ſandal, Fr. ſandalium, Lat.] A 
looſe ſhoe. : 
Thus ſung the uncouth ſwain to th' oaks and 
rills 
While the till morn went out with ſanda/s grey. 
Milton. 
From his robe 
Flows light ineffable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold: with golden /.dals 
His feet are ſhod. Prior. 
The ſandals of celeſtial mold, 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 


Surround her feet. Pepe's Odyſſey, 
SANXDARAK. 2. . [ ſundaraque, Fr. arc, 
Lat. 
7 A mineral of a bright right colour, not much 
unlike to red arſenick. Bailey 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper- tree 
g Bailey. 


Sa/NDBL1ND. . /. [ſand and blind.] Having a 
defect in the eyes, by which ſmall particles appear 
to fly before them. 

My. true begotten father, being more than /and- 
bliad, high gravelblind, knows me not. Shakeſpeare. 

Sa/xpBroOx Tree. u. ſ. [ bura, Lat.] A plant. 

The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on 


The force of water caſts gold out from the | pact 
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day with a violent exploſion, making a noiſe like 
the firing of a piſtol, and hereby the ſeeds are 
thrown about to a contiderable diſtance. Theſs 
ſeeds, when green, vomit and purge, and are 
ſuppoſed to be fomewhat a-Kin to max vomica. 


Millu. 

Sa'xDeD. adj. [from ſand.) 

1. Covered with ſand ; barren. 

In well add lands little or no ſaow lies. Mert. 

The river pours along 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 
Then o'er the ſaxde4 valley floating ſpreads. 
T hom ſor... 

2. Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated v icli 
duſky ſpecks. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew'd, ſo ſandcd, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. 
Shakeſpeares 
SN DERLIN OG. . ſ. A bird. 
We reckon coots, ſund:r{ing;, pewets, and mewss 
id. 

SX DERS. . /. | ſuntalum, Lat.] A precious 
kind of Indian wood, of which there are three 
ſorts, red, yellow, and green. Bailey. 

Aromatize it with ſanders, MWiſ-man's Surgery. 
| SA'NDEVER. . /. 

That which our Engliſh glaſsmen gall ſandevery- 
and the French, of whom probably the name was 
borruwed, ſurdwver, is that recrement that is made 
when the materials of glaſs, namely, ſand and a+ 
fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firſt baked to- 
gether, and kept long in fuſion, the mixture caſts 
up the ſuperfluous ſalt, which the workmen af - 
terwards take off with ladles, and lay by as little 
worth. Þoyles 

Syxp13n. ad. [from ſand.) Approaching to 
the nature of fand; looſe 3 not clote; not com- 


Plant the tenuifolia's and ranunculus's in freſh 
ſand;/h earth, taken from under the turf. Evelyn. 

S\Nns TONE. . . | ſand and fone. } Stone of a 
looſe and friable Kind, that eaſily crurables- iato+ 
ſand. 

Grains of gold in ſmdfore, from the mine of 
Coſta Riea, which is not reckoned rich ; but every 
hundred weight yields about an ounce of gold. 

Wodward.. 

SD. adj. from ſand. } 

1. prod A eos full of ſand. 

I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hourglats run, 

But 1 ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats. Shak. 

Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 

Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. Sha. Henry VI. 

A region ſo deſert, dry, and ſandy, that tra- 
yellers are fain to carry water on their camels. 

Breu Fulzar Errours. 

Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the plough. 

Nor to the cattle kind, with ſandy ſtones 

And gravel o'er-abounding. Phillips. 
Oer ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſp 
2. Conſifting of ſand; unſolid. 2 

Favour, ſo bottomed upon the ſandy foundation 
of perſcnal reſpects only, cannot be long lived. 

Bacon to Villiers... 

Sax E. adj. [ fams, Lat.] Sound; healthy. Bay- 
nard wrote a poem on preſerving the body in a 
ſane and ſound ſtate. 

Sv. The preterit= of fog. 

Then ſang Moſes and Hrael this ſong unto the” 
Lord. "xedus, XV. 

Thee next they ſong, of all creation firſt. Vion... | 

SaxcurrEROUS. adj. | ſayguifer, Lat.] Con- 
veving blood. 

The fifth conjugation of the-nerves is branched 
to the muſcles of the face, . particularly the cheeks, . 
whoſe ſanguiferovs velſels it twiſts about. Der bam. 

SANGUIFICA'T10N+ rr Fr. ſan- 
gris and facio, Lat.] The production of blood ; the 
converſion of the chyle into blood. 8 

Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of ſan- 
cui cation, the animal that has that organ faulty - 
can never have the vital juaces, derived from the 
blood, in a good ſtate. Arbrabnot. 
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ul they are fully ripe, burſt in the heat of the 


Aſthmatick perſons have yoracious app. ites, and 
pe appeti 
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conſequently, for want of a right ſr-4$-ation, are 
leucophlegmatick. Arbuſbnat an Ali ments. 

Sy \xXGULFLER. . ſ. ¶ſurgris and fucia, Latin. 
Producer of blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beſt er, and 
alſo the b=ſt febrifuges. Floy r an the Humours, 

S IxGurry. v.n. | ſingwus and facir, Latin.“ 
To produce blood. 

At the ſame time I think, I command: in in- 
ferior facuities, I walk, ſee, hear, digeſt, ſ»- 
guify, and carnify, by the power of an individual 
10l. Hul-. 

SalxGUINARY. adj. [ſn uin ius, Lat. ſangui- 
aire, Fr. from fanguis, ET Cruel; bloody; mur- 
theruns. 

We may not propagate religion by wars, or by 
ung ie perſecutions to force conſciences. Bacon. 

The ſcene is now more gene, and fuller of 
a dors; never was ſuch a confuſed myſterious ci- 
vil war as this. Horwel. 

Paſſion transforms us into a Kind of ſavages, and 
makes us brutal and ſanguinry. Promme. 

Sa/NGUINARY. 1. . [ ſrriguis, Lat.] An herb. 


Ainſevort h. 


Sy\/xXGUINE. adj. [ ſanguin, Fr. ſrguineus, from 
Jang us, Lat.] 

1. Red; having the colour of blood. 
This fellow 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear; 
Saying, the ſmguins colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing checks. &h:. 

A ſtream of nect'rous humour iſſuing flow'd 
San une. Milton. 

Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her gu, gown, Dryden. 

Her flag loft, ſpread ruffling to the wind, 
And ere ſteamers teem the flood to fire: 

The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 

ſign'd, 
Goes on ta ſea, and knows not to retire, Dryden. 

2. Abounding with blood more than any other 
humour; cheerful. 

The cholerick fell ſhort of the longevity of the 
nine. Brown, 

Though theſe faults differ in their complexions 
as ine from melancholy, yet they are frequent- 
ly DD): | (ov: mnt of the Tongue. 

3. m; ardent ; confident. ; 

A ſet of in tempers ridicule, in the number 
of fopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions. Swift, 

Sa/XGULND.. . . | from ſunguis.] Blood co- 
lour. 

A triefly wound, 
From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore, blood 
thick, | 

That all her goodly garments ſtiin'd around, 
And im deep g dy d the graſſy ground. F. Q. 

SaA'NCUINENTESS, I. /. [from jargaine.] Ar- 

SaxGulxitTy. ff dour: heat of expecta- 
n confidence. Srg4/rityis perhaps only uſed 
by Swift. : 

Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſome perhaps 
natutal courage, or fanowrene; of temper in others; 
but true valuur it is not, if it knows not as well 
to ſuffer as to do. That mind is truly great, and 
only that, which ſtands above the power of all ex- 
trinfick violence ; which keeps itſelf a diſtin 
principality, independent upon the outward man, 

| Decay of Piety. 

I very much diſtruſt your ſanguwinty. Swift. 

SANGUINEOUS. adj. ¶ ſurguineus, Lat. ſunguin, 
French. ] 

1. Conſtituting blood. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only ſungus. 
nenn and reparable particles, hut is made up of 
and arteries. Brown's Val. Erroars. 
ing with biood, | 
Fick conſtitution, in which true blood 
called ſan;uinronus, Arbuthnot. 
Sa\xutbrim. mn ſ. | ſyn-diiam, Lat.] The 
chief council among the Jews, conſiſting of ſeven- 
ty elders, over whom ine high-priett preſided. 

Sy'XICLE. #.f. | fanicle, Fr. ſaricalay Lat.] A 


plant. 
SLA VIS. 
rous excretion. 


SAP 


It began with 2 round crack in the ſkin, with- 
out other matter than a liitle /ontes, , W iſethon, 

Sa/xX10us, adj. | from ſm 5.] Running a thin 
ſerous matter, not a well digeſted pus. 

Obſerving the ulcer /anicus, I propoſed digeſ- 
tion as the only way to remove the pain. # mn. 

SANITY. *. fo D fanitusy Lat.] Soundnets of 
mind, : 

How pregnant, ſometimes, his replies are! 

A happineſs that often madneſs hits on, 
Which ſarity and reaſon could not be 
So proſp*roufly delivered of, Shakel. Haml:t. 

SaN K. The preterite of „int. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had 
opened ſome great floodgate of ſorrow, whereof 
her heart could not abide the violent ulne, ſhe 
ſunt to the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them cloſe, took two ſhips, 
and gave divers others of their ſhips their death's 
wounds, whereof ſoon after they ſur+ and periſhed, 

Bacen's Wear 211th Spain. 

SANS. prep. [French.] Without. Out A; uſe. 

Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventual hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs and mere oblivion, 


Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſuns every thing. 


. hakeſpear c. 
For nature ſo prepoſterouſiy to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 
Sen, witchcraft could not. Shakeſpeare's Othelb. 
SAP. n. ſ. ſyxpe, Saxon; ſup, Dutch. ] The 
vital juice of plants ; the juice that circulates in 
trees and herbs. 
Now ſucking of the ſ of herbs moſt ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lies, 
Now in the ſame hathing his tender feet. Spe». 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. 
Wound the bark of our fruit trees, 

Leſt, being over-proud with ſap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itſelf, Sh. 
His preſence had infus'd 
Into the plant ſciential . Million. 

The ſp which at thie root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Waller. 
Vegetables confiſt of the ſame parts with ani- 
mal ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, ſalt, oil, earth; all 
which are contained in the ſap they derive from 
the earth, Arbuthnt, 
To Sa”. v. a. [| ſrffper, Fr. zappare, Italian. | 


F 


7 


Their dwellings were hd by floods, 
Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. Dry. 
To Sa”, v. n. To proceed by mine; to pro- 
ceed i wiſibly. 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſ- 
ſaults are carried on by ping. Tat ler. 
In vain my heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If fecret gold ſip? on from knave to knave. 1% 
SA'PPHIRE. . f. | {.1pphrirus, Lat. fo that it is 
improperly written f/up/yrc.} A precious ſtone of 
a blue colour, 
Sapbire is of a bright blue colour. Mecdward. 
In enroll'd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and 
white, 
Like /.pire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shak/ſp: 
He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, 
And on the bir ſpreads a heavenly blue. Black. 
That the hire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its 
heauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other fabulous ſtories of gems, are great ar- 
guments that their virtue is equivalent to their 
value. Derhm. 
S ruiktxk. adj. | ſapphirinus, Lat.] Made 
of ſapphire ; reſembling ſapphire. 
She was too /apbirine and clear for thee ; 
Clay, flint, and jet now they fit dwellings he. 
Donne. 
A few grains of ſhell ſilver, with, a con- 
venient proportion of powdered cryſtal glaſs, hav- 
ing been kept three hours in fuſion, I found the 
coliquated maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of 


n. J. [ Latin. Thin matter; 2 


a lovely ſapharine blue. Boyle. 


SA'PID. adj. { ſapidus, Lat.] Taſteful ; 75 


To undermine; to ſubvert by digging; to mine. 


SAP 
latabl- ; making a powerful ſtimulation upog 


the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water Cid, do raiſe 
the mud with their feet, Iran! Fuls. Err, 

The moſt cily parts are not ſeparated by a fligiu 
decoction, till they are diſentangled from the 
ſalts ; for if what remains of the {ubjeR, after the 
iafuſion and decoction be continued to be boiled 
down with the addition of freſh water, a fat, 
id, odorous, viſcous, intlammiable, frotliy water 
will conſtantly be found floating a-top of the boi!. 
ing liquor. Arbuthny, 

Say/biTY. J. /. [from ſapid.] Taſtefulneſs ; 

Sa 'PIPNESS, power of ſtimulating the pa- 
late, 

As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, nei- 
ther can it be an inftrument thereof; for the bo. 
dy of that element is inguſtible, and void of all 
fapidity. Brown's Jule. Errmss, 

If ſapidn;ſ5 belong not to the mercurial principle 
of vegetables and animals, it will ſcarce be diſcri- 
minated from their phlegm. Boy's, 

Sa'piENCE. „. I. [ ſuptencey Fr. [pfentiag Lat.] 
Wiſdom: ſageneſs; Knowledre. 

By /apicnce, I mean what the ancients did by 
philoſophy ; the habit or diſpoſition of mind which 
importeth the love of wiſdom. Grow. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duſt, 

The ſons of darknefs and of ignorance ; 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom une 


juſt, 
Did'ſt to the top of honour earſt advance : 
They now, puft up with's deignful inſolence, 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 
King James, of immortal memory, among all 
the lovers and admirers of divine and human ſa- 
rence, accomplithed at Theobalds his own days on 
earth. Matton. 
Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels have 
equal ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt judgment con- 
ducted, therefore had violence the ſame external 


figure with /aptience, Ralugh, 
Sapience, and love 
Immenſe, and all his father in him ſhone. Milton. 


O ſov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradiſe of operation bleſt 
To ſupience, Milton, 

M:iny a wretch in Bedlam, 

Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his filth about, 

Still has gratitude and ſaprences 

To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Sri. 

Sa/viexT. adj. | ſopicns, Lat.] Wiſe; ſage. 

There the ſapient king held dalliance. Millan 

SAPLESS. dj, | ſuploos, Dutch. ] 

1. Wanting fap ; wanting vital juice. 

Pithlefs arms, like to a wither'd vine, 

That droops his %/ % branches to the ground. &,. 

The tree of knowledge, blaſted by ditputes, 
Produces . leaves inftend of fruits. Den han. 

This ſingle ſtick was full of ſzp ; but now in 
vain does art tie that withered bundie of twigs to 
its i trunk. Swift, 

2. Dry; old; huſky, 

If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some ſap/cſs uſurer that wants an heir. Ded x. 

Sa/eL1NG. u. J. | from f.] A young tree; 
a young, plant. 

Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſap/ing, wither'd up. Shakeſpeare, 

Nurſe the /p/inys tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, Milton 

A /apling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

What planter will attempt to yoke 1 
A ſ:plng with a falling oak? Swif!, 

Slouch turn'd his head, ſaw his wife's vig'rous 

hand . 
Wielding her oaken ſ:p/izg of command. Ng. 

SaroxAa'cEous. I adj. | from /aps, Lat. ſoap.] 

Sa/PoxNARY, opy ; reſembling ſoap ; 
having the qualities of ſoap. 

By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with oil 
of almonds, I could reduce them to a ſoft japonary+ 
ſubſtance. n Boyle. 

Any mixture of an oily ſubſtance with ſalt, _ 


2 
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fam, Lat.] Having the power to 


Wm © 7 © 
called a bodies of this nature called 
patty = 


ACM. 
" $4 POR. . ſ. [Latin.] Taſte ; power of af- 
fectiug or ſtimulating the palate. 

There is ſome ſuper in all aliments, as being to 
be diſtinguiſhed and judged by the guſt, which can- 
not be admirted in air. Brown's Vil, Errours. 

The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter 
which diſtinguiſh the various ſapors, odours, and 
colours of bodies. Waits. 

SayroR1'FICK. . iporrfigur, Fr. ſator and 

| _ adj. | ſoporifique — 9 paris 

Sa'pyixess, . f. [from ſappy.] The ſtate or 


the quality of abounding in ſap ; ſucculence ; ju- 
cineſs. 


Sar. adj. [ from ſap. 

I. 8 mg Mo ſucculent. 

The /:pfy parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were tura'd to moiſture for the body's uſe, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment. 


The ſappy boughs 
Attire themſelves with blooms, ſweet rudiments 
Of future harveſt. Philips. 

The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire 
to the green ; to which the bigneſs of their leaves, 
and hardneſs of their ſtalks, which continue moiſt 
and A long, doth much contribute. Mortimer. 

2. Young ; not firm ; weak. 

This young prince was brought up among nurſes, 
till he arrived at the age of fix years; when he 
had paſſed this weak and ſappy age, he was com- 
mitted to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 

SA\KABAND. . [ garabande, Spaniſh ; ſarabande, 
l A Spanith dance. 

The ſeveral modifications of this tune-playing 
quality in a fiddle, to play preludes, ſarabands, jigs 
and gavots, are as much real qualities in the inſtru- 
ment as the thought is ia the mind of the com . 

A buthnot and Pope. 

SA'RCASM. . /. [ ſarcaſme, Fr. ſur caſmus, Lat.] 

keen reproach ; a taunt ; a gibe. 

Sareaſms of wit are tranſmitted in tory. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Rejoice, O young man, ſays Solomon, in a ſe- 


vere ſarcoſm, in the days of thy youth, and walk | wort. 
in the ways of thy heart; but know that for theſe 


things God will bring thee into judgment. Koger:. 

When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, It is 
bravely done, it is one way of giving a ſevere re- 
proach; for the words are ſpoken by way 3 
caſm, or irony. | atts 

Sakca's TICALLY. adv. | from ſarcaftick. | 
Tauntingly : ſeverely. 

He aſked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether 
the women of that country uſed to have any chil- 
dren or no? thereby ſarcaſtically reproaching them 
for miſplacing that affection upon brutes, which 
could only become a mother to her child, Soil. 

Sarca's TICAL.) adj. [from ſarcaſm.] Keen; 

SARCA'STICK. } taunting ; ſevere. 

What a fierce and ſarco/fick reprehenſion would 
this have drawn from the friendſhip of the world, 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from 
Chrift ? | | South. 

SA'RCENET. . . (Suppoſed by Sinncr to be 
fericum, ſaracenicum, Lat.] Fine thin woven filk. 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle imma- 
terial ein of ſley'd filk, thou green ſa: cenet flap 
for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's purſe. 

Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 

If they be covered, though but with linen or 

cenet, it intercepts the effluvium. 

Theſe are they that cannut bear the heat 
Of figur'd filks and under ſarceners ſweat. 

She darts from ſercent ambuſh wily leers, 
T witches thy ſleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; theſe ſnares diſdain. 


, Gay. 
ToSVRCLE. v. a. | ſarcler, Fr. ſarculs, Lat. To 
weed corn. worth, 


Sarcocg'lE. . ſ. [ougg and win; ſarcocele, Fr.] 


A fleſhy excreſcence of the teſticles, which ſome- 


times grows fo large as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much 


deyand its natural ſize. 


Quincy. 


Sac. 4, J. Leg.] A fleſhy excrel- Uuwillingly to ſchool. 


. | farſe or ſearſe. 
San. 2. . [Tn agriculture. ] A piece of wood-| 


Hrown. 


SAT 


conc*, or lump, growing in a aa pr” 


. | eſpecially the noſtrils. 


cy 

Saxco/pnacovs. ad. Cra and g.] Fleſh- 
eating ; feeding on fleſh. 

Sakco'pnacy. . . [os andg{w.] The prac- 
tice of eating fleſh, . 

There was no /arcophagy before the flood ; and, 
without the eating of fleth, our fathers preſerved 
themſelves unto longer lives than their poſterity. 

Brown'; Valgar Errors. 

SarCo'TICR. . /. ¶ from oags ; ſarcetique, Pr. 
Medicines which fill up ulcers with new fleſh ; 
the fame as incarnatives. 

The humour was moderately „ and 
breathed fourth; after which the ulcer incarned 
with common ſarcoticts, and the ulcerations about 
it were cured by ointment of tity, Miſinur. 

SarRcULa'TION. . |. [L, Lat.] The act 
of weeding ; plucking up weeds, * Didi. 


SMR. ö 
Sa'xDiNE Stang. þn. ſ. A ſort of precious ſtone. 
Sa'rnivs. 1 
He that ſat was to look upon, like a j 
a ſardine lone, we hoe . 
Thou ſhalt ſet it in four rows of ſtones; the fi 
row ſhall be a ſardius. Exed. xxviii. 17. 


SArvowryx. nf. A precious 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat 
Kind: 'tis of a dark horny colour, in which is a 
plate of a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red ; 
when on one or both ſides the white there hap- 
| pens to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh colour, the 
jewellery call the ſtone a ſa donyx. Wodwa d. 

SaRx. . /. [ycynk, Saxon. - 

1. A ſhark or ſhirk. 

2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. 

Flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts 7 
and their ſarks over their waiſtcoats. A s 

Sanx. . ſ. A Britiſh word for pavement, or 
ſtepping- ſtones, Kill uſed in the | ſenſe in 
Berkſture and Hampſhire. * 

SA'RPLIER. . , | ſarpillicre, Fr.] A piece of 
canvas for wrapping up wares ; a packing-cloth. 


; = 
SA'/aRASINE. . J [Inbotany.] A BREA Fr 
f „ . 


Sn A. v. /. Both a tree and an herb 
SARSAPARE'LLA. Ainſwort). 


SAT 


| Schoulboys lag with ſueb i in their Hands. — 2 
Je SATE. . . [ui, Latin. ] To fatiate; to 
glut ; to pall ; to feed beyond natural defires. 
Sat-d at length, ere long 1 might perceive | 
Strange alteration iv me. Milter's Paradiſe Loft. 
How will their bodies ſtript I 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures ſate - 
Their maws with full repaſt ? Phill'p-. 
Thy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken King, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Fra. 
SATELLITE. 5. . | ſatelles, Lat. ſatellite, Fr. 
This word is commonly pronounced in profe wit! 
the - mute in the plural, as in the ſingular, and i: 
therefore only of three ſyllables; but Pope has in 
the plural continued the Latin form, and afligned 
it four ; think, improperly. ] A ſmall planet re- 
olving round a larger. ; 
Four moons move above jupiter, and five above 
Saturn, called their ſuellites. Locke, 
The ſmalleſt planets are fituated neareſt the ſw: 
and each other ; whereas Jupitur and Saturn, that 
are vaſtly greater, ad have many ſatellites about 
removed 


them, are wiſely to the extreme regions 
of the ſyſtem. Bentley. 
Aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
\Vhy Jove's ſatclizzes are leſs 7 — F 1 
SATELLY TIOUS. b rom | 
Conſiſting of — 0 j 


Their ſolidity and opacity, and their ſatelfitiozs 
attendance, their revolutions about the ſun, and 
their rotations- about their axis, are exactly the 


— 


ame. 
To SA'TIATE. v. a. | ſatio, Latin. ] 
Thoſe ſmells are the moſt where the 
degree of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the ſmell 
allayed ; for theſe rather woo the ſenſe than - 
ate it. Bacon. 


Buy ing of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated 
gain; and men in trade ſeldom think of laying out 
their money upon land, till their profit has 
brought them in more than their trade can well 
employ. Locke. 

The looſen'd winds 
Hurl'd high above the clouds; till all their force 
Conſum'd, her rav nous jaws th' earth ſatiate clos'd, 


TY RN 
2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural 


Sans k. =. .. | Perhaps becauſe made of ſarcener. }| ſire. 


A ſort of fine lawn ſieve. Bally. 
To Sans k. v. @. [(, Fr.] To ſiſt through a 
Bailey. 


land turned into arable. Bal y. 
Sa$H. . . [Of this word the iſts give 
no account: I ſuppoſe it comes from ac be, or 
ſgawoir, to know, a ſaſb worn being a mark of 
diſtinction; and a ja/þ window being made parti- 
cularly for the ſake of ſeeing and being ſeen. 
1. A belt worn by way of dictinction; a filken 
band worn by officers in the army. 
2. A window ſo formedas to be let up and down 
She ventures now to lift the ; 
The window is her proper ſphere., - Swift. 
She broke a pain in the h window that looked 
into the yard. _. | Swift. 
| Sx'$Hoox. =. . A kind of leather ſtuſfing put 
into a boot for the wearer's eaſe. Ainſworth. 
Sa'sSAFRAS» 4. ſ. A tree. The wood is medi- 
cinal. 
Sar. The preterite of /?, 
The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men ſay, the goddeſs ſat, 
Was loſt, *till Lely from your look 
Again that glorious image took. Waller. 
I anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew 
the author it to himſelf when he drew the picture, 
and was the very Bays of his own farce. Dryden. 
Sa'TCHEL. . . [ct, German; ſacculs;, 
Latin. Perhaps better /ache/. | A little bag : com- 
monly a bag uſed by ſ. boys to carry their 
The whining ſchoolboy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Shakeſp. As you like it. 


. 


Whatever novelty preſents, childrenare preſently 
eager to havea taſte, and are as ſoon ſatiated with it. 


Locke. 

He may be /utiated, but not ſatisf) dl. Morris. 

1 To gratity deſire. 

may yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 
although they ſhould be ſatiazed with = blood. 
mg Charles. 

4. To ſaturate ; to impregnate with as much as 
can be contained or inbibed. 

Why does not falt of tartar draw more water 
out of the air, than in a certain proportion to it 
quantity, but for want of an attractive force atter 
it is /atiated with water? N. 

S4TIATE. adj. | from the yer h.] Glutted ; fuil 
to ſatiety. When it has with, it ſeems a participle: 
when of, an adjective. : 

Our generals, retir'd to their eſtates, 
In life's cool evening, ſatiate of applauſe, | 
Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunſwick's cauſe. 


: Pope. 
Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and /atrute 


lay 
Yet eat, — dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pope. 
SaTi'trty. n fe | ſatictas, Lat. ſatiete, Fr.] Fuls 
neſs beyond defire or pleaſure ; more than enough; 
1 of plenty ; ſtate of being palled or 
glutted. 
He leaves a ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the 


deep, * 

And with /uticty ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 
Shakeſprare. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, eipeci- 
ally towards the wainiog-time and ſuſpect of /a- 
iet y. eos. 
In all pleaſures there is ſatiety; and after they 
uſed, their verdure departetly Habu 
Vor. II. N“. 33. 3R They 


: Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 


* 


S AT 
They fatiate and ſoon fill, | 


Though pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace di- | 


vine 
Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. Milton. 
No action, the uſefulneſs of which has made it 
the matter of duty, but a man may bear the conti- 
nual purſuit of, without loathing or /aticty. South, 
The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, 

Without /jatizy, though e'er ſo blett, 
And but morereliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd. Pope. 
SATIN. n. . | ſatin, French; drapo di ſetan, 
—— ; ſattin, Dutch. ] A ſoft cloſe and ſhining 


Upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of ſcy- colour 
fatin, covered with plates of gold, and as it were 
nailed with precious ſtones, that in it ſhe might 
ſeem armed. Sidney. 

The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 

Of Florence ſatin, flower'd with white and green, 

And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Drycd. 

| Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 

Became black ji: flounc'd with lace. Swift, 

Lay the child carefully in a eaſe, covered witli 
a a mantle of blue ſat», Artuthnot and Pope. 

SATIRE. . / [ ſatira, ancieatly ſatura, Lat. 
not from ſuyrus, a latyr ; ſatire, Fr. A poem in 
which wickedneſs or folly is cenſured. Proper 
ſatire is diſtinguiſhed, by the generality of the re- 
flections, from a lampoon which is aimed againſt 
a particular perſon ; but they are too frequently 
confounded : it has o before the ſubject. 

He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime z 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 

Is ſatyr on the moſt of human Kind. 
My verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your ear, 

Aud patroniſe a muſe you cannot fear. Young. 
SaT1KRicaL,\ ad. | jatiricus, Lat. ſatirique, Fr. 
SaTrVrICK. þ from jatire. | | 
1. Belonging to ſatire; employed in writing of 

invective. 

You muſt not think, that a ſatyrick ſtyle 

_ Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. 3 
What human kind deſires, and what they ſhun, 

Rage, paſtions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 

Shall this ſutirica/ collection fill. Dryden: Juvenal. 
2. Cenſorious; ſevere in lauguage. 

Slanders, fir; for the ſatirical ſlave ſays here, 
that old men have grey beards; that their faces 
are wrinkled. Shakeſpeare. 

He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, ſo he had need be afraid of others 


memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are ſatirick, 
I take it for a panegyrick. Serift. 


SATVRICALLY. adv. | from ſatirical} With in- 
vective; with intention to cenſure or villify. 

He applies them /atirically to ſome cuſtoms, and 
kinds of philoſophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 

Sa'TIRIST. 2. ſ. {from ſatire. One who writes 
ſatires. 

I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 

And be tlie ſecond Engliſh ſaririſt. Hall. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt ſuty- 
r:# of his time; but, in his nature, he has all the 
toftneſs of the tendereſt diſpoſitions : in his writ- 
ings he is ſevere, bold, undertaking ; in his nature 
gentle, modeſt, inoffenſive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been conſtantly the 
topicks of the moſt candid ſatyri/t;, from the Co- 
drus of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. Cleland. 

Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay; 
His anger moral, and his wiſdam gay : 
Bleſt ſatyri / who touch'd the mean ſo true, 
As ſhow's vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To SA\TIRIZE. v. a. | ſatirizer, Fr. from ſatire. | 
To cenſure as in a ſatire. g 

Covetoufneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the 
true meaning of the poet, which was to _ 
His prodigality and volupt uouſneſs. ryden. 

Should a writer fingle out and point his raillery 
at particular perſons, or ſtirize the miſerable, he 
might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of his read- 
ers; but muſt be a very ill man if he could pleaſe: 
Himſelf. : Addiſon. 

I in6R that M lion's mouth area 


ſcandal ; for I would not make uſe of him to re- 


faction, Fr.] 


|ſati;fattion enough to themſelves, raiſe a doubt. 
Locke, | ing 


Dryden, 
penſe for an injury. 


| ſatisfaction. | 
By a final and ſatisfa&ive diſcernment of faith, 
we lay the laſt effects upon the firſt cauſe of all 
things. 

So as to content. 
mental, not only affirming that chameleons feed 
on flies, but upon exenteration he found theſe ani- 
mals in their bellies. 
Factorily unto all his demands. 
Power of ſatisfying; power of giving content. 
happineſs in his fruitions, proceeds not from their 
want of ſati fuchrineſi, but his want of an entire 
poſſeſſion of them. 
fas, Lat.] 

for a ſansfatory account, if, defiring to learn our 


architecture, he ſhould be told that a pillar was 
thing ſupported by a baſis, 


and ſalvation, by the ſatisfafory and meritorious 
death and obedience 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

Lat. 


that nothing more is deſired. 


tisfy the deſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe 
the bud of the tender tree to ſpring forth ? 


be /atisficd upon them. J. 


SAT 


vile the humaa ſpecies, and ſatirize his betters. 
Addiſon's ator. 
It is as hard to ſatirize well a man of diſtinguiſh- 
ed vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſhed 
virtues. 


SaTISFA/CTION. n. . | ſatiifatio, 14 


I. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate of 
being pleaſed. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleaſures, and had 
not God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from his 
own actions, he would be forced to complain that 
pleaſure was not ſatisfaction. South. 

2. The act of pleaſing. 

The mind, having a power to ſuſpend the ex- 
ecution and ſatisfattion of any of its deſires, is at 
liberty to conſider the objects of them. Locke, 

3- The ſtate of being pleaſed. 

Tis a wretched ſati;fafion a revengeful man 
takes, even in loſing his life, provided his enemy 
go for company. L'Efirange. 

There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, 
and confiſtent, to which moſt men may not, with 


4. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or un- 
eaſineſs ; conviction. . 

Wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 
What ſatisfa&ion can you have? Shakyſpeare. 
5. Gratification : that which pleaſes. | 

Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame; 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 
The windy ſat:i5fa&ion of the brain. Dryden, 
6. Amends ;. atonement for a crime; recom- 


Die he or juſtice muſt ; unleſs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid ſatisfa#ion, death for death. Milton, 


tisfy yourſelves in Leonardo de Vinci. 


which he has given vp the cauſe. 


SAT 


His is well paid that is welt fag 
And1, delivering you, am ſa: fied, 
And therein do account myiclt well paid, Saf, 
4. To appeaſe by puniſhment. 

Will he draw out, 

For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 

In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, 

Satisfy'd never ? That were to extend 

His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Mi 
5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſpenſe, 
Of many things uſeful and curious you may ſa- 
Dr yarn, 
This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, — 


the ſoul, when it thinks thus, ſeparate from the 
body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly 
with it ? | Locke, 


6. To convince. 

He declares himſelf ſatisfied to the contrary, in 
Dr in, 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, 


what can there put a ſtop and ſazi;fy the mind thut 
it is at the end of ſpace, when it is ſatisfied that 
body itſelf can move into it? | 


Locke. 
The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the Goſ. 


pel are in themſelves moſt firm, ſolid, and fat 


. Atnerury, 

To S Tis Tv. v. . 

1. To give content. 

2. To feed to the full. 

2 To make payment. 
y the quantity of ſilver they give or take, they 


eſtimate the value of other things, and /arrsfy for 
them: thus ſilver becomes the meaſ | 
merce. 


ure of com- 
Lecke, 
Sa"TURABLE. adj, ¶ from ſaturate.) Impregna- 


ble with any thing 'till it will receive no more. 


Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo various, yet 


if the atoms of water were fluid, they would al- 
ways ſo conform to thoſe figures as to fill up all 
vacuities ; and conſequently the water would be 


Saris rr ivk. adj. | ſatisfafus, Lat.] Giving |ſatuFable with the ſame quantity of any ſalt, which 


Brown. 
SaTIsFAacToRILY, adv. [from ſatisfa&ory. ] 


Bellonius hath been more ſatisfa#orily experi- 


roten. 


They ſtrain their memory to anſwer him ſatis- 
855. 
SAT1SFA'CTORINESS. #. f. [from ſatisfactory. ] 


The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's 


Boyle 
SaT1SFA'CTORY. adj. | ſatisfattoire, Fr. ſatiſ- 


t. Giving ſatisfation; giving content. 
An intelligent American would ſcarce take it 


Locke. 
2. Atoning ; making amends. 
A moſt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemption 


the incarnate Son of God, 

Sanderſon. 
To SA'TISFY. D. to [ ſatisfaire, Fr. ſatisfacio, 
c 


1. To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree as 


A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf. Pro. 
I'm ſatisfy'd. My boy has done his duty. ad. 
2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath cauſed it to rain on the earth, to /a- 


Jeb. 
I will purſue and divide the ſpoil : my luſt ſhall 
E xodu 


The righteous eateth to the ſatisfying of his ſoul. 
Proverbs. 


3. To recompenſe; to pay to content. 1 


it is not. 


a Saxon idol; more properly 
turni.] The laſt day of the week. 


Greww's Cofmol. Sacra, 
Sa'TURANT. adj. ¶ from ſaturan, Lat.] Impreg- 


nating to the fill. 


To SA'TURATE. v. a. | ſaturo, Lat.] To im- 


pregnate till no more can be received or imbibed. 


Rain-water is plentifully ſatrrated with terreſ- 


trial matter, and more or lets ſtored with it. 


Wondwar !. 
His body has been fully ſaturated with the fluid 


of light, to be able to laſt ſo many years without 
any ſenſible diminution, though there are conſtant 
emanations thereof. 


Cheyne, 
Still night ſucceeds 

A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thomſon, 

Sa'TURDAY. n. / [ræterdæz, or rere n- 


Dez, Saxon, according to Yerſfegan, from rte n, 


om Saturn, dies Sa- 


This matter 1 handled fully in laſt Satzrday's 
Addi fon, 


SpeRator. 
Satv'rITY. . . api from fature, Lat.] 
Fulneſs; the ſtate of 


ing ſaturated ; repletion. 
SA'TURN. . . | fzturne, French; ſaturn«sy 


Latin. ] 


1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem : 


ſuppoſed by aftrologers to impreſs melancholy, 
dulneſs, or ſeverity of teraper. 


The ſmalleſt planets are placed neareſt the ſun 


and each other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that 
are vaſtly greater, are wiſely removed to the ex- 
treme regions. 


Beutliy. 
From the far bounds 


Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 


| | Thomſon's Summer. 
2. [In chemiſtry.) Lead. 
SA'TURNINE. adj. | ſeturninus, Lat. ſaturnins, Fr. 


from Saturn.] Not light; not volatile; gloomy ; 
grave; melancholy ; ſevere of temper: ſuppoſed 
to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 


I may caſt my readers under two diviſions, the 


mercurial and ſaturnine: the firſt are the gay part, 
the others are of a more ſober and ſolemn turn. 


Saru'RN TAN. adj. [ ſaturnius, Latin. ] Happy 3 
golden; 
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SAV 
golden ; uſed by your for times of felicity, ſuch 


as are feigned to been in the reign of Saturn. 
Th' Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian times. 


Pepe. 

SA'TYR. . .. [ fatys, Lat.) A ſylvan wh, : 

ſuppoſed among the ancients to be rude and le- 
cherous. 


Satyrt, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in times 
in the eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham. 
S\TYRIASTS. 8. J. n 
If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a ſaty- 
riaſis, or an abundance of ſeminal lymphas. 
Flyer an the Humour s, 
SA'VAGE. adj. [ ſauvage, Fr. ſelvaggio, Ital.] 
1. Wild; uncultivated, 
Theſe godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou hide, 
Aﬀecting private life; or more obſcure 
In 8. wilderneſs? Milion. 
ornels, and ſavage berries of the wood, ; 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 
Dryden. 
2. Untamed; cruel. 
Chain me to ſome ſteep mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and /avage lions roam. Stake/. 
Hence with your little ones : 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage; 
To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty. Shakeſpeare. 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And'foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. Pope, 
z. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaught; wild; 
brutal. 


SAU 


how, in general, the parts lie; here a maraſs, and 
there a river; woodland in one part, and ſavanza; 
in another. Locke. 
Plains immenſe, 
And vaſt ſavannas, where the wand'ring eye, 
Unfix'd, is in a verdant ocean loſt. Thom/on. 
SAUCE. . /. [ faucr, ſaulſe, French; ſaſſa, 
Italian. ] * 
* Something eaten with ſood to improve its 
taſte. 
The bitter ſauce of the ſport was, that we had 
our honours for ever loſt, partly by our own 
faults, but principally by his faulty uſing of our 


faults. Sidney, 
To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſaue to meat is ceremony: 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſpeare. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſ. 
Such was the ſauce of Moab's noble feaſt, - 
Till night far ſpent invites them to their reſt. 
Cowley. 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 
whoſe meat is nothing but ſwces ; they are health- 
leſs, chargeable, and uſeleſs. Taytr. 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 
Indies. B 
2. To ſ ve one the ſame Sa uc. A yulgar phraſe 
to retaliate one injury with another. 
To Savce. v. a. | from the 'noun. 
1. To accompany meat with ſ 


of higher 


Thus people lived altogether a ſavage life, till | reliſh. 


Saturn, arriving on thoſe coaſts, deviſed laws to 


govern them by. Ral:igh. 
The * clamour drown'd _ 
Roth harp and voice. Milton. 


A herd of wild beaſts on the mountains, or a 
f.rwvage drove of men in caves, might be ſo difor- 
dered; but never a peculiar people. Spratt”s Serm. 

Sa'vacE. . /. [from the adjective.] A man 
untaught and uncivilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after theſe times were they but Jonage. i 

Aug. 

The ſeditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the 


- country, omitting nothing of that which ſavages, 


enraged in the height of their unruly behaviour, 
do commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to make us mere ſa- 
v.77; to change our corn for the old Arcadian 
diet, our houſes and cities fur dens and caves, and 
our clothing for ſkins of beaſts : tis to bereave 
us of all arts and ſciences, nay of revealed religion. 
Bentley. 
T7 SVR. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 
barbarous, wild, or cruel, A word not well au- 
thoriſed. 8 
Friends, relations, Love himſelf, 
S.wvag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. 
St x. adv. | from ſuvage.] Barbaroully ; 
cruelly. 
Your caſtle is ſurpriz'd, your wife and babes 
Sage ſlaughter'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
SN AGENESS, n. ſ. [from ige. ] Barbarouſ- 
neſs; cruelty; wildneſs. 
A ſovageneſs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aiſault. Shak: ſp. Hamlet. 
Wolves and bears, they ſay, 
C:.ſting their / vagen aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakeſ. Winter's Tall. 
The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarka- 
ble for ſaveg-ne/3 and cruelty. Broome. 
SA'VACERY. g. . [from ſavage.] 
1. Cruelty; barbarity. 
his is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeft /vag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft Remorſe. Shake/. 
2. Wild growth. 
Her fallow lees | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſp. 
Sava'xxA. n . [Spaniſh, according to Bailey. 
An open meadow without wood ; paſture-groun 
in America. : 


He that rides poſt through a country may tell | A trumpet behaved bimſelf very ſaucily. Addiſ. 


2. To gratify with rich taſtes. Obſolete. 
Earth, yield me roots; 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 

With thy moſt operant poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 

3- To intermix or accompany with any thing 
good, or, ironically, with any thing bad. 

Then fell ſhe to ſauce her defires with threat- 
nings, ſo that we were in a great perplexity, re- 
ſtrained to ſo unworthy a bondage, and yet re- 
ſtrained by love, which I cannot tell how, in no- 
ble minds, by a certain duty, claims an 8 

! . 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth 
walloweth, be but fully mixed with bitterneſs, 
and ſorrow ſauced with repentance. Spenſer. 

Thou ſay'ft his meat was ſauc'd with thy up- 

braidings; 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions. Shakeſpeare. 
Sx/uctBox. . . [from ſauce, or rather from 
ſaucy.] An impertinent or petulant fellow. 

The fooliſh old poet ſays, that the ſouls of ſome 
women are made of ſea- water: this has 4 . 
raged my ſaucebox to be witty upon me. n. 

$a ve ere 1. /. ce and pan, | A ſmall ſkil- 
let with a long , in which ſauce or ſmall 
things are boiled. 


5 t. 
* ER, 1. ſ. [ ſauciere, Fr. from ſauce.] ah 


on the table. 

Infuſe a pugil of new violets ſeven times, and 
it ſhall make the vinegar ſo freſh of the flower, 
as, if brought in a ſaucer, you ſhall ſmell it before 
it corne at you. Bacon. 

Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts 

For ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, 

With ſaucer eyes and horns. Hudibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea- 
cup is ſet. 

S4uctLy, adv. | from ſaucy. ] Impudently ; im- 
pertinently ; petulantly ; in a ſaucy manner. 

Though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily into 
the world before he was ſent for, yet was his mo- 
ther, fair. Shakeſpeare. 

A freed ſervant, who had much power with 


Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the words; 


and, amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn one 
of the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed ſer- 
vant of Scribonianus, I pray, Sir, if Scribonianus 
had been emperor, what would you have done 
He anſwered, I would have ſtood behind his chair, 
and held my peace. : Bacan. 


aker. | chitecture, 


our maſter will not allow you a ſilver ſauce- | 


SAV 


+ Sav'erxess. #. .. {from ſaygy.] Impudence ; 
petulance; impertinence ; contempt of ſuperiours,, 
With how ſweet ſaws the blam'd their /cucineſ.,, 
To feel the panting heart, which through her ſide 
'Did beat their hands, Sidney, 
By his authority he remains here, which he 
thinks is a patent for his ſaucineſs. Shakeſpeare... 
Being intercepted in your ſport, | 
Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucineſs. | hakeſp:are's Tita Adr wic. 
It is ſaucia i in a creature, in this caſe, to reply. 
Bramball. - 
8 it to the natural ſaucineſt of a 2 
they made him eat his words. L' Fflrang:. 
You ſaucineſs, mind your ing-knife, or | 
may uſe it for you. yden's Don Sebaſtian. 
This might make all other ſervants challenge 
the fame liberty, and grow upon their ma- 
ſters; and when this facit became univerſal, 
what leſs miſchief could be expected than an old 
Scythian rebellion ? Collier an Pride, 
SAUCISSE. . , [French.] In gunoery, a 
long train of powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched 
cloth, about two inches in diameter, in order to 
fire a bombcheſt. Bailey. 
S A'UCISSON. . f. [French.] In military ar- 
faggots or fafcines of large bouglis 
of trees bound together. They are commonly 
uſed to cover men, to make epaulments, traverſes, 
or breaſtworks in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. Bailey. 
SA'UCY. adj. [1 know not how this word can 
be eaſily deduced from ſauce: it may come more 
properly from /alſu:, Latin.] Pert; petulant ; con- 
temptuous of ſuperiours; inſolent ; impudeat 3 
rtinent. . 
ou are more ſaucy with lords than the heraldry 
of your birth and virtue men 


Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſor 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others books, Shake/ps 
And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Sh. 
Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives a 
Of free born man; and with a ſaucy eye 
Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty. 
I loſe my patience, when with ſavcy X 
By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try d. RSC. 
No ſmcy citizen ſhall dare 
To ftrike a ſoldier, nor, when truck, reſent 
The wrong. Dryden 
Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and 
4 uſe of a kind of point, namely, that 
he the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
T5 SAVE. V. d. [ ſauver, ſaulver, Fr. ſalvo, 


1. To from danger or deſtruction. 
Let U Eg 1 vn 
E 


One ſhall cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor ſave 
him out of his trouble. {ſaiah, xlvi. 7. 
A wond'rous ark, 

To ſ ve himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 


1. A ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce is ſet | Latin. 


A world devote to univerſal wreck. . Milton. 
The curing once thought but pools of 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall Dry. 


Will no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 

And ſave me on the brink from writing ill. Tung. 
2. To preſerye finally from eternal death. 
Whatſoever we read in Scripture concerning 

the endleſs love and ſaving mercy which G 

ſheweth towards his church, the only proper ſub- 

je thereof is this church. Hooker, 
There are ſome that will be ſaved, and ſome 
that will be damned. : Shak. [prave. 
We are not of them who draw back unto per- 
dition; but of them that believe, to the ſaving of 


the ſoul. Hebrews, x. 39. 
His merits ſave them. Milton, 
| 3 R 2 He 


"that which he deſired. 


SAV 


He who feareth God, and worketh righteouf- | 


ne's, an! perieveres in the faith aud duties of our 
relizi02,, ſhall certaioly be faved. Rog v. 

z. Not to ſpend or loſe ; to hinder from being 
ſpent or luſt. : 

We may be confident whatever God does is in- 
tended for our good, and whatever we interpret 
otherwiſe we can get nothing by repining, nor 
ſ any thing by reſiſting. Temple, 

With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 


Ard ſev: the expence of long litigious laws, 


Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
Fiat he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryd . 
4 Toreſcrve or lay by. 

He ſnall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not /:v- of 
Job, xx. 20. 

They meanly pilfer as they bravely fought, 
Now ſave a nation, and now /rve a groat. Pope. 

When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
Th: wretch, who living ſ:v'4a candle's end. Pope. 

8. To ſpare; to excuſe. 

Will you not ſpeak to fv; a lady's bluſh ? Dry. 

Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 

gear. Dryden. 

Theſe ſine ves are not ſo much unſtrung, 

To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd ; 
And when they are, then will I ſteal to death, 
Silent and unohſerv'd, to ſve his tears. Dryden. 
6. Toſalve; to reconcile. 
How bnild, unbuild, contrive 8 
To fſuve appearances; how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. AH Par, Loft. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as not to 
loſe. 

The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents 
to Cromwell, foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the 
caſtles in Ireland, juſt ſavig the tide, and putting 
in a ſtock of merit ſufficient. Sift. 
70 Savn. v.n. To be chcap. 

Braſs ordnance ſav-th in the quantity of the 
material, and in the charge of mounting and car- 
naze. Bacon. 
Save. adv. [This word, adverbially ufed is, 
like except, originally the imperative of the verb. 
Except; not including. It is now little uſed. 
But being all defeated, ſrve a few, 


Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe ſlew. 


Sp. nſcr. 

All the conſpirators, ſ:v- only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Sh p. 

He never put down a near ſervant, ſave only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Baron”; H ary VII, 

How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made? M.. 

Sa'vEALL. nf. | ſwve and at, A ſmall pan 
inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave the ends of 
candles. 

S vr R. r. . [from ſve] 

1. Preſerver; reſcuer. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers 
of that country. Sidacy. 

2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without gain. 

Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 
To make himfelf a {iz where he can. Dryden. 

Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? 

3. A good huſband, 

4. Ong who lavs up and grows rich, 

By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater 
ſparer than a ſaver; for though he had ſuch means 
to accumulate, vet his garriſons and his feaſtings 
forked his exchequer. Wotton. 

Savin. 2. ſ. ¶ ſiliaz, Lat, ſavin, ſabin, Fr.] A 

lant. 
g Sv se. «dj. [from ſœte.] 

1. Frugal; parſimouious; not laviſh. 

She loved. money; for ſhe was ſzving, and ap- 
plied her fortune to pay John's clamorons debts, 

Arbuthnt's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


Soi fe. 


Be -»izg of your candle. Swift, 


2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. 


Silvio, finding his application unſucceſsful, was | 


roſol ved to make a [ring bargain; and ſince he 
could not get the widow's eſtate, to recover what 
he had laid out of tus own. 


SAV 

Save. adv. [This is nothing more than a 
participle of the verb jave adverbially uſed.) With 
exception in favovr of. 

All this world's glory ſeemeth vain, 

And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſruing ſhe. Spepſer. 

Such laws cannot be abrogated, ſaving only by 
whom they were made; becauſe the intent of 
hm being known unto none but the author, he 
alone can judge how long it is requiſite they ſhould 
eadure. Hocker. 

Saving the revenue due to ſo great a man, 1 
doubt uot but they did all creep out of their holes. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Sa/v1x0. n. /. [from re 

r. Eſcape of expence; ſomewhat preſerved 
from being ſpent. 

It is a great juwirs in all ſuch lights, if they can 
be made as fair and right as others, and yet laſt 
longer. Bacon. 

Ey reducing intereſt to four per cent. there was 
a conſiderable /zving to the nation; but this year 
they give fix. Ad diſon. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend noc with thoſe that are too ſtrong for 
us, but ſtill with a ſaviz> to honeſty; for inte- 
grity muſt he ſupported againſt all violence. LE. 

SA VING LY, adv. [from ſaving.} With parſimo- 
ny. 

Sa'vINGwF55. n. . [from ſaving.] 
1. Farſimony ; frugality. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 

Sa/viouR. u. f. | ſauvmy, Fr.] Redeemer; he 
EO graciouſly ſaved mankind from eternal 
death. 

So judg'd he man, both judge and Saviour ſent. 

Milton. 

However conſonant to reaſon his precepts ap- 
peared, nothing could have tempted men to ac- 
knowledge him as their God and Saviour, but 
their being firmly perſuaded of the miracles he 
wrought. Addiſon. 

To SVN TER. v. . [alier q la ſuinte terre, from 
idle people who roved about the country, and 
alked charity under pretence of going d la ſaiate 
ve, to the holy land; or ſans terre, as having no 
ſettled home. ] 

1. To wander about idly. 

The cormorant is ſtill [zert-ring by the ſea-fide, 
to ſee if he can find any of his braſs caſt up. IL. EI. 

Tell me, why ſauntering thus from place to place 
I meet thee, Nzvolus, with clouded face? Dryd-n, 

So the young ſquire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchoot to Will's or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his own, 

He ſaunters wildly up and down. Prior, 
ere ſunt ring prentices oer Otway weep. Gay. 

Led by my hand, he ſtunted Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. 

2, To toiter ; to linger. 

Though putting the mind upon an unuſual ſtreſs 
that may diſcourage, ought to be avoided; yet this 
muſt not run it into a lazy uu ig about ordi- 
nary things. Locke. 


mour, wherein they let a good part of their lives 
run uſclefly away, they would acquire {kill in 
hundreds of things. Locke. 
The brainleſs ſtripling 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 
A ſaunt riag tribe ſuch born to wide eſtates, 
With yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Ticke!. 
Savory. n, f. [ ſavorce, Fr. ſaturday 2 A 
plant. iller. 
Sa'vouR. 2. ſ. [ ſrveur, Fr.] 
I. A ſcent; odour. 
What [vor is better, if phyfick be true 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 


Tuſſer. 
Benzo calls its ſmelt a tartareous and helliſh 
favour. Abbct. 


Tura then my freſheſt reputation to 


fr. | A ſ u that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shak. 


I ſmell ſweet /avours, and I feel ſoft things. Sh. 
That Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that there is 
in their race an evil ſ2vour, is a received opinion 
we know not how to admit. Brown's gar Err. 


Addifon, & 


If men were weaned from their ſauntering hu- | 


SAW 


Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a 
volatile ſalt of a grateful ſavcur, are heating. 

: Avbuthnot on Diet, 

2. Tow —_ of affecting the palate. 

taſte 
The ſavour of death from all things. Milt, 

A directer influence from the ſun gives fruit a 
better /avour and a greater worth. - South, 

To SA'VOUR, v. u. | er, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 

2. To betoken ; to have an appearance or in. 
tellectual taſte of ſomething. 

This ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing, and 
ſawouretl of good conceit and ſome reading. Spenſer, 

The -duke's anſwers to his appeachments are 
very diligently and civilly couched; and though 
his heart was big, yet they all ſavour of an humble 
ſpirit, X Witon, 

That , v,, only of rancour and pride. Miltor, 

If 'twere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 

This boldneſs might become thee ; 

But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs ſavours 
Of ſome deſign. Denham's Saby. 

I have rejected every thing that ſuvour; of party, 

Add /7n, 

To Salvounr. v. a. 

1. To like; to taſte or ſmell with delight. 

Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths ſ:vour but themſelves. Sbakeſprares 

2. To exhibit taſte of. | 

Thou ſavoureſt not the thingy, that be of God. 

Matthews 

S, x. adv. [from ſuvoury.] 

1. With guſt; with appetite. 

The collation he fell to very ſwwourrly. L'Eftrange. 

This mufti is ſome Engliſh renegado, he talks 
ſo ſavourily of toaping. Di das Don Scbaſlians 

2. With a pleaſing reliſh. 

There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When ſilly plays ſo ſavawily go down, Dryden. 

Sa/VoURINESS. . ſ. [from ſuwvaoury.] 

1. Taſte pleaſing and picquant, 

2. Pleaſing ſmell. 

Sv u Rv. adj. [ ſuvouracx, Fr. from ſuvour.] 

1. Pleaſing to the ſmell. 

The pleaſant /avoury ſmell 
$7 quicken'd appetite, that I 
Could not but taſte | Milt. Par. Lift. 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite | more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. M. 

2. Picquant to the taſte. 

Savoury meat, ſuch as my father loveth. Gn V.. 

The ſavoury pulp they chew. Milton. 

Savoy. n. f. [brafſica ſubuudica, Lat.] A ſort of 
colwort. 

Sa/UsAGE. u. f. | ſaucifſe, Fr. ſulſam, Lat.] A 
roll or ball made commonly of pork or veal, and 
ſometimes of beef minced very ſmall, with ſalt and 
ſpice ; ſometimes it is tufted into the guts of fowls, 
and ſometimes only rolled in flower. 

Saw. The preterite of ſec. 

I never ſaw till now 
Sight more deteſtable. Milton. 
SAW. . ſ. [ ſawe, Dauiſh; raza, or rie, Sax. 


e. ſcic, Fr.] 


I. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition of 
which wood or metal is cut. 

The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing to- 
wards the end. of the faw, and not towards the 
handle of the ſaw, or ſtraight between the handle 
and the end; becauſe the ſw is deſigned to act only 
in its progreſs forwards, a man having in that moe 
ſtrength them he can have in drawing back his /-w, 
and therefore when he draws it back, he bears it 
lightly off the unſawn ſtuff, which enables him 
the longer to continue his ſeveral progreſſions of 
the ſw. Moxon's Mach. Exer. 

The roach is a teatker-mouth'd fiſh, and has 
ſaw-like teeth in his throat. Walton's Arghr. 

Then ſaws were tooth'd, andTounding axes made. 

b Dryden. 

If they cannot cut, 
His ſaws are toothleſe, aad his hatchets * — 
- 2+ 
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SAY 
2. [S828 2, Sax. ſzepne, Dutch. ] A ſaying; a max- 


im ; a ſentence ; an axiom ; a proverb. 

Good king, that muſt approve the common ſaw : 
Thou out of Heav'ns benediction com'ſt 
To the warm ſun ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
From the table of my memory 
Tn wipe away all ſzws of books. Shakeſp. Hamit. 

His weapons, holy ſzws of ſacred writ. S 

Strict age and ſour ſeverity, 

With their grave /zws in ſlumber lie. Milton. 

To Saw, part. ſured and ſawr. | ſcier, Fr. from 
the noun. } To cut timber or other matter with a 
ſw. 

They wore ſtoned, they were ſawn aſunder. 

Hebrews. 

A carpenter, after he had ſawn down a tree, 

and wrouglt it handſomely, ſets it in a wall. 
Wiſd. xiii. 11. 

Maſter-workmen, when they direct any of their 
underlings to ſaw a piece of ſtuff, have ſeveral 
phraſes for the ſawing of it: they ſeldom ſay, ſaw 
the piece of ſtuff; but, draw the ſv through it; 
give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. Maven. 

It is an incaleſcency, from a ſwiſt motion, ſuch 
as that of running, threſhing, or ſawing. 

ry on the Creation. 

Ik I cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pain 

as if my ſoul was co-extended with the limb, and 
had a piece of it ſawn through. Collier. 

Sus. x. /. [Jau and df.) Duſt made 
by the attrition of the ſaw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the ſawduft of 
the bone, wipe it off with a ſponge. Ven. Sur. 

Rotten ſawd#f, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much. Mor timer f Huſbandry. 
- S4ywersn. . ſ. [ ſaw and i.] A ſort of 
with a kind of dentated horn. 

Saw'r ir. n. .. [ ſaw and pit.] Pit over which 
timber is laid to be. ſawn by two men. 

Let them from forth a ſawfit ruſh at once 
With ſome diffuſed ſong. Sat. M. Vo Windſor. 

They colour it by Jaying it in a ſpit that hath 
oak ſawduſt therein. Mor ti mer s Huſbont y. 

Saw-won r. . . | ſrratulu, Lat.] A plant 
like the greater centaury, from which this differs 
in having ſmaNer bead, and from the knapweed, 
in having the borders of the leaves cut into ſmall 
ſharp ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. Miley. 

SAW-WREST. #. ſ. | ſw and wreff.] A ſort of 
tool. 

With the ſuwe-euee they ſet the teeth of the ſaw ; 
that is, they put one of the notches of the wreſt 
between the firſt two teeth on the blade of the 
ſaw, and then turn the handle horizontally a little 
about upon the notch towards the end of the ſaw; 
and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſomewhat to- 
wards you, at the fecond tooth from you. Moxon. 

Sa'wrR. n. . [ ſeirur, Fr. from ſw.) One 

SaA'wyER. w hoſe trade is to ſaw timber into 
boards or beams. 

' The p1it-ſaw is uſed by joiners, when what they 
have to may be as ſoon done at home as to ſend 
x to the / wy 4. Moxon. 

S AMX NE. . . [ ſaxifrage, Fr. faxifraga, 
Lat.] A plant. . 

Saxifrage, quaſi ſaum frangere, to break the 
Kone, is applicable to any thing having this pro- 
perty ; but is a term moſt commonly given to a 
plant, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 
this effect. Quincy. 

SM AE Meadow. n. ſ. | filanum, Lat.] A 
ne 

A'XIFRAGOUS. adj. c and Lat. 
Diſſe! vent of the * U F a 

B ſe goat's blood was found an excellent me- 
dicu for the ſtone, it might be conceived to be 
able break a diamond; and fo it came to be or- 
de rcd at the goats ſhould be fed on ſaxi/ragors 
herbs, dd ſuch as are conceived of power tc 
—_— _ {tone. Brown's Ful. Err. 

0 SAY. v. a. er. ſaui. an, Saxon; 
feggen, Putch.] nn 

1. lo {peak ; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it ut, Diggon, whatever it hight. 

In this ſlumbry agitation what have you bear- 

_ ber ſay? | Shake 


* 


Spen/- | 


SCA 


} Speak unto Solomon; for he will not ſay the- 
4 nay. 1 1 Kg. 
| Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. Mart. 

2. Lo allege by way of argument. 

After all can be laid againſt a thing, this wal 
ſtill be true, that muy things potlibly re, which 
we know not of, Ti hf n. 

In vain ſnh we atte:vpt to juſtify ourſelves, as 
the rich young man in the goſpel did, by appeal- 
ing to the gre! duties of the law ; unlets we can 
ſay ſomewhat mor», even that we have been libe- 
ral in our diſte hu ong to the poor. Atterbury. 

2. To tell in any manner. 

With flying ſp-ed, and ſeeming great pretence, 


Came meſſenger with letters which his meſſage 

ſaid. Fary Buren, 

+ To repeat; to rehearſe : as, to ſay a part; 
to /ay a leſſon. 


To pronounc* without ſinging. 
n thall be ſ or ſung as follows. Comm. Pr. 

To SAV. v. u. | 
1. To ſpeak; to pronounce ; to utter; to relate. 
He ſaid moreover, I have ſomewhat to ſay unto 
thee ; and ſhe ſaid, [ſry on. 1 Kings, 
The council-tat e and ftar-chamber hold, as 
Thucidides /i4 of the Athenians, for honourable 
that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which pro- 
fired. Clarendon, 
The lion here has taken his right meaſures, that 
is to ſay, he has made a true judgment. LA 
Of ſome propoſitions it may be difficult to . 
whether they affirm or deny; as when we %%, 
Plato was no fool. Watts. 
5 In poetry, ſiy is often uſed before a queſtion ; 

te 

Say firſt what cauſe 


Mov'd our grand arents to fall off? Milton, 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent ? Swift. 


And who more bleſt, who chain'd his country ; 
* 
Or he LEO virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day? Pepe. 

Sav. . /. yy the verb.] 

1. A ſpeech ; what one his to fay. 

He no fooner ſaid out his fy, but up riſes a cun- 
aing ſnay, L'Efirange. 

2. [ For afſiy.] Sample. 

So good a ſay invites the eye, 

A little downward to eſpy 

The lively cluſters of her breaſts. Siancy. 

Since thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue ſome '/-y of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood I diſdain. Shak-ſpeare. 

Trial dy a ſample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to the 
publick , ſay maſters, and upon their being vnable 
to bring it to fuſion, or make it fly away, he had 
procured a little of it, and with a peculiar flux 
| ſeparated a third part of pure gold. Boyt:. 

4. | Sore, Fr.] Silk. Obſolete. 

5. A kind ot woollen ſtuff. 

Sa/vixG. nf. [from ſ:y.] Expreſſion; words; 
opinion ſententiouſly delivered, 

I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou has prov'd Lucitius ſaying true. Shak, 

Moſes fled at this /ryizg, and was a ſtranger in 
Midian. As. 

Many are the [:yings of the wife, 

Extolling patience 2s the trueſt fortitude. Milton. 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men 
by pretty and plauſible /uyi-gs, fuch as this, th. 
if evils are long, they are but light. 

We poetick folks, who muff reſtrain 
Our meafur'd ſ:y:»g1 in an equal chain, 
Have 'roub'es utterly unknown to thoſe, 
ho let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. Pri 
The facred functipn can never be hurt by then 
ſayings, if not firft reproached by our doings. 

Atter bury 
SCAB. nm f. ſpcxhb, Saxon; ſcabbie, Italian 
 ſchabbe, Dutch : ties, Latin. ] 
1. An incruſtation formed over a ſore by dried 
matter. 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rognes, 


* 


That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves feabs ? Co- 


' 2 teſter for thee. 


. X 


Tulle ſn 


SCA 
care . 
And clear from ſerbs produc'd by freezing air. 
Dryden. 
2. The itch or mage of horſes. 
3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the itch u- 


ten incident to neglige t poverty. 
I would thou did'it itch from head to foot, and 


had the ſcratching, of thee, I would make thee 
the loathſom'ft ſex5 in Greece. Shateſp..ure, 
Well faid, Wart, thou art a good ſcab: there is 
Shak:fp. Henry IV. 
One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, took 
it in dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with 
a ſcab of a currier. 22 
This vap'ring ſcab muſt needs devi 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies. 
Se UR. 74 . German. 
The ſheath of a ſwor 
Enter fortune's gate, 
Nor in thy c ſheath that famous blade, 
Till tettled be thy Kingdom and eſtate. Fm far. 
What eyes! how Keen their glances! you do 
well to keep em veil'd ; they are too ſharp to be 
truſted out o th co,. Dryden's Spaniſo Fi yar 
ze e. ah; [from fen \ 
1. Covered or difsaſed with ſcabs. 
The briar fruit makes thoſethat eat them ſcabbed. 
Bacon. 


Swift. 


Funins, ]. 


2. Paltry ; ſorry ; vile; worthleſs. 

To you ſuch /cub6'd harth fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw. Dryden. 
 Sca'pBEDN<SS5. x. . | from ſcabbed.] The ſtate 
of being ſcabbed. 

Sca/uuness, 2. . [from ſcabby.] The quality 
of being ſcabby. 

Sca'uzv. adj. [from ſcab.] Diſeaſed with ſcabs. 

Her weitbled ſkin, as raugh as mapple rind, 

So ſeabby was, that would have loath d all woman- 
kind. Fiiry Queen. 
A ſcatby tetter on their pelts will tick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 
ryden. 
If the grazier ſhould bring me one wether fat 
and well flececed, and expe the ſame price for & 
whole hundred, without giving me ſecurity to re- 
ſtore my money for thoſe that were lean, ſflorn 
or e would be none of his cuſtomer. i. 
| Sca'urouvs. adj. | ſcabioſus,, Lat.] Itchy; le- 
prous. 

In the ſpring ſ.ab/eus eruptions upon the ſkiu 
were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. 

Ar buthnet on Air. 
1 1. f. | ſcebieuſe, Fr. ſcatiofa, Lat. 
plant. 

SCA'EROUS. adj. [| fcabrexx, French; ſcabr,. 
n 

1. Rough; rugged x pointed cn the ſurface. 
| Urine, black and bloody, is occaſioned by ſome- 
thing ſharp or ſc1bous wounding the fmall blood- 
vellels : if the ſtone is ſmocth aud well bedded, 
this may not happen. Artbuhnot, 

2. Harſh ; unmuſical. | 
Luucret ius is ſcab raw; and rough in theſe: he 

ſeeks them, as ſome do Chauceriſms, which were 

better expunged. Ren Tonſon, 

$catrousNess, . f. {from ſcabrows.)- Rough 
neſs ; rugg dness. 

Sca'sworkmw, n. , [heleninm.) A plant. Ainſtu. 
| Scan, . . A Kind of fiſh. Probably the ſame 
with ud. ; 

= round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, and 
| ad. ew. 
SCAFFOLD. =. /. L νι, Fr. ſebava, Dut. 
| from j-h.wn, to ſhow, 

. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſcd either for 
hes or ſpectators. 

Pardon 

de flat unraiſed ſpixit, that hath dard 

n this unworthy fe.:/old to bring forth - 

Jo great an object. : Si. Henry V. 
The throng 

On banks and ſtalis under ſky might Rand. Mr. 

2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great ma- 
e factor. i ' 
Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein; that a 


| Jeafſold | 


e 


— TR. Wan 
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nation. 


4 SCA 
{caffo!d of execution ſhould grow a ſcafſold 2 


1 
3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of a 
building for the workmen. 
Theſe out ward beauties are but the props and 
caffolds 


On which we built our love, which, now made 


r erfect. 
Stands without thoſe ſupports. Denbam!'s as 
Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſe- 


nate; then aboliſhed the office of tribune, as be- 


ing only a ſcaffold to tyranny, whereof he had no 
further uſe. Swift. 
To Sear FoLD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fur- 
niſh with frames of timber. 
Sca'rroLDaGE. . . [ from ſcaffold.] Gallery; 
hollow floor. : 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound, 
*T wixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffeldage. Sb. 
Sca/rroLDINnG. #./. [from ſcaffold. 
1. Temporary frames or ſtages. 
What are riches, empire, power, 
But ſteps by which we climb to riſe, and reach 
Our wiſh 4 and, that obtain'd, down with the ſcaf- 
old: , 
Of 3 of thrones. Congreve. 
Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to the 
ſhaking down this ſcaffo/ting of the body, may diſ- 
cover the inward ſtructure. Pope. 
2. Building ſlightly erected. 
Send forth your lab'ring thought; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every momeat broke, 


Of circling whirlpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke : 


Yet this ſolution but once more affords 
New change of terms and ſcaffalding of words. Pr. 
ScaLa'De.] » f. [French ; ſcalada, Spaniſh, 
Sc ALA wg from ſcala, Latin, a ladder. ] A 
Norm given to a place by raiſing ladders againſt the 
walls. | 
What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould 


within two months have won one town of impor- 


tance by ſcalad-, battered and aſſaulted another, and 
overthrown great forces in the field ? Bacon, 
Thou raiſedſt thy veice to record the ſtratagems, 


| the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal ſcalad: of 


needy her the terror of your peaceful citizens. 
Sr Arlut hnot Bf of Jolm Bull. 

Scx'Lary. adj. | from ſca/a, Lat.] Proceeding 
by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder. 

He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated 
places and ſcalary aſcents, that they might better 
aſcend or mount their horſes. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To SCALD. v. a. | ſcaldare, Ital. calidus, Lat.] 

1. To burn with hot liquor. 

I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 


| And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee you. Shak. Aing Jabn. 


O majeſty ! 
When thou do'ſt pinch thy bearer, thou do'ſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcald with ſafety. Shak p. Henry IV. 
Tt.ou art a ſoul in bliſs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. Shak:ſp. King Lear. 
Here the blue flames of ſcalding brimſtone fall, 
Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all. Conley. 
That I grieve, tis true; 
But 'tis a grief of fury, not deſpair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 


It ldi along my cheeks, like the greenwood, 


That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward into 
tears. Dr yd:n's Cleomenes. 
It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, 
tht what actually . ld him, feels cold. Lo: ke. 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs ; but calling hot may 
connrm the tumonr : heat, in general, doth not 
reſolve and attenuate the juices of a human body; 
tor ton great will produce concretions. A buthror. 
The beft thing we can do with Wood is to ſcali 
tum ; 

For which operation there's nathing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted cop- 
per. Swift, 

2. A provincial phraſe in huſbandry. 
In Oxfordſhire the ſour land they fallow when 


SCA 
the fun is pretty high, which they call a ſcaldivg 


fal low. art mer, 


ScALD. n. f, [from the verb.] Scurſf on the 
head. 


Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with ſcurff and filthy ſcald, Spen. 

ScALD. adj. Paltry ; ſorry ; ſcurvy. 

Sancy liftors 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſca/4 rhymers 
Pallad us out o'tune. Shak-ſpeare. 

ScA'LDKEAD. . J. | fhalladur, bald, Lfandick. 
Hictes.] A loathſome diſeaſe ; a kind of local le- 
proſy in which the head is covered with a continu- 
ous ſcab. 

The ſerum is corrupted by the infection of the 
touch of a ſalt humour, to which the ſcab, pox, 
and ſca/dbead are referable. - Floyer. 

SCALE. . / [ycale, Saxon; ſchael, Dutch ; ſkal, 
Iſlandick.] 

1. A balance: a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam 
againſt another veſſel ; the diſh of a balance. 

If thou tak'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound, if the ſcal: tura 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 

Thou dieſt. Sbakeſpeare”s Merch. of Venice. 
Your vows to her and me, put in two ſcal-s, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shak. 

Here's an equivocator, that could ſwear, in both 
the ſcal:s, againſt either ſcale, Shakeſpeare's Mach. 

Long time in even ſcale 
The battle hung. Alilton's Par. Loft. 

The world's ſcale are even ; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleveland, 

The ſcales are turn'd, her Kindneſs weighs no 

more 
Now than my vows. Waller. 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail; 
I weigh no merit by the common ſc.ule, 
The conſcience-is the teſt. Dryden. 

If we conſider the dignity of an intelligent be- 
ing, and put that in the ſcales againſt brute inani- 
mate matter, we may aftirm, without overvaluing 
human nature, that the ſoul of one virtuous and 
religious man is of greater worth and excellcncy 
than the ſun and his planets. 

2. The ſign Libra in the Zodiack. 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The ſcal-s, as the juſt product of his flames. Creec, 

3. | Eſcaille, Fr. ſquama, Lat.] The ſmall ſhells 
or cruſts which lying one over another make the 
coats of fiſhes. 

He puts him on a coat of mail, : 
Which was made of a fiſh's ſcal-. Drayton. 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the ſ ale, 
And tear the fleth of the incenſed whales. Haller. 

4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated; a thin 
lamina. 

Take jet and the ſcales of iron, and with a wet 
feather, when the {mith hath taken an heat, take 
up the /cal-; that fly from the iron, and thoſe ſcales 
you ſhall grind upon your painter's ſtone. 

Peacham. 
When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wound, 
burning retards the ſeparation. Sp Sw gery, 

5. | Scala, ladder, Latia] Ladder; means of 
aſcent. 

Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; bath his ſeat 

In reaſon, and is judicious ; is the ſcale 

By which to heav'nly love thou may'ſt aſcend. 
Milton. 

On the bending of theſe mountains the marks 
of ſeveral ancient ſcales of ſtairs may be ſeen, by 
which they uſed to aſcend them. Addiſon. 

6. The act of ſtorming by ladders. 

Others to a city ſtrong 
Lay ſiege, encamp'd; by batt'ry, ſca/e, and mine 
Aſſaulting. Milton's Par, Loſt. 

7. Regular gradation ; a regular ſeries riſing 
like a ladder. 

Well haſt thou the ſcale of nature ſet, 

From centre to circumference ; whereon 

In contemplation of created things, 

By ſteps we may aſcend to God. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
| The ſcale of the creatures is a matter of high 


{poculatione | Ce. 


Bentley's Ser mons. | 
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The higher nature ſtill advances, and preſerves 
his ſuperiority in the ſcale of being. Ada, . 
All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful 
analogy to oue another, and to their mighty origi. 
nal, whoſe images are more or leſs expreſſive, 
according to their ſeveral gradations in the ſcale of 
beiny's.  Cheyn:”s Phil. Prin. 
We believe an inviſible world, and a fal, of 
ſpiritual beings, all nobler than ourſelves. Beutkey, 
Far as creation's ample range extends, . 
The ſcale of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends. Pop-. 
8. A figure ſubvivided by lines like the ſteps of. 
a ladder, which is uſed to meafure proportions be- 
tween pictures and the thing repreſented. 
The map of London was ſet out in the year 
1653 by Mr. Newcourt, drawn by a ſcal: of yards. 
Craunt. 
9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſical propor- 
tions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reaſonings run up 
and down this /ca/-, that no people can be happy 
but under good governments. Tewpits 

10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances. 

They take the flow o' th' Nile 
By certain c i' th” pyramid: they know 
By th height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shak. Ant. and Clap. 

To SCALE. v. a. [ ſcalare, Italian. 

I. gore foals a {add:r.] To climb as by Iadders. 
ften have I /ca''d the craggy oak, 

All to diſlodge the raven of her ne : 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, 
The ſtately walnut - tree, the while the reſt 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtrife! Spenſcr. 

They aſſailed the breach, and others with their 
ſcaling ladders /-a{-d the walls. Knolls's Hiſtory. 

The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing againſt a higher foe. Milton, 

Heay'n with theſe engines had been ſcal d, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 

Waller, 

When the bold Typhæus ſcal'd the ſky, 

And forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods all ſuffer'd. Dryden, 

2. [ From ſcal:, a balance.) To meaſure or com - 

pare ; to weigh. 

You have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, yp 
That he's your fixed enemy. Shake ſp. Cariol aus. 

3. [From ſc/- of a fiſh.] To trip of ſcales; to 
take off in a thin lamina. 

Raphael was ſent to ſcals away the whiteneſs of 
Tohit's eyes. | Tobit, iii. 17. 

4. To pare off a ſurface. 

IF all the mountains were ſcaled, and the earth 
made even, the waters would nut overflow its 
ſmooth ſurface. Burns 

To SCALE. v. u. To peel off in thin particles. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter and 
crab: the old ſkins are found, but the old ſhells 
never; ſo as it is like they ſcale off, and crumble 
away by degrees. Baca. 

Sca'LED. adj. [from ſcale.] Squamous; having 
ſcales like fiſhes. 

Half my Egypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for j.a/d ſnakes. Shakeſ. Art. and Cleop. 

SCALE'NE. n. ſ. [ French; ſ-a/:mm, Lat.] In 
geometry, a triangle that has its three ſides une- 
qual to each other. Bail:y. 
Sci Ess. 2. /. [from ſcaly.] The ſtate of 
being ſcaly. 

ScaLt. v. f. ſtalladur, bald, Iſlandick. See 
SCALDHEAD. | Leproſy : morbid baldneſs. 

Upon thy bald hede maiſt thou have the call. 

Chaucere 

It is a dry ſcull, a leproſy upon the head. L. 

ScUtiox. n. /. | fcaloyna, Italian; aſcab ia, 
Latin. | A kind o 182 

Sc Lor. . /. ſeſcallp, Fr.] A fiſh with a 

o mel P 


Hollow pectinat 


So th' emperour Caligula, 
That triumph'd o'er the Britiſh ſea, 
Engag'd his legions in fierce buſtles 
With periwincles, prawns and muſcles z 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 


) 


To charge whole regiments of ſcallops. Hadi*r as, 
| | The 


[ 
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ho ſand is in Silly gliſtering, which may be 
octaſioned from freeſtone mingled with white 
ſhells. Mertimer. 


To Sca/LLOY. v. a. To mark on the edge with 


ſegments of circles, 
Fare. 2 714. Dutch, a ſhell; fſealpo, 


1. The ſcull ; the cranium ; the bone that inclo- 
ſes the brain. | 

High brandiſhing his bright dew-burning blade, 

his creſted /calp ſo ſore did ſmite, 

That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. F. 9. 

If the fracture be aot complicated with the 
wound of the ſca/p, or the wound is too ſmall to 
admit of the operation, the fracture muſt be laid 
bare by taking away a large piece of the ſcap. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs 


a calps, 
a 2 majeſty. Sha ſpeare's Rich, II. 
The hairy ſcalp: 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks be- 
ſtrow 
Th' enſanguin'sd field. Phill pr. 
To SCALP. v. a. [from the noun.) To deprive 
the ſcull of its i 8. 


integument 
We ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcull by 
ſcalping, but rhat the ſcalp itſelf is contufed. Sharp. 
CAHLPEL. . French; ſcaipellum, Lat.] An 


inſtrument uſed to ſcrape a bone by chirvrgeons. 
Scary. adj. | — Covered with ſcales. 
The river e and /caly crocodile. Milton, 


His awful ſummons they fo ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And ſo to paſture follow through the ſea. Dryden. 
A ſcaly fiſh with a forked tail. Woodward. 

To SCA'MBLE. v. . [This word, which is 
ſcarcely in uſe, has much exerciſed the etymologi- 
cal ſagacity of Meric Caſaubon ; but, as is uſual, to 
no purpoſe. 

1. To be turbulent and rapacious ; to ſcramble ; 
to get by ſtruggling with others. 

Have freſh chaff -n the bin, 

And ſomewhat to ſeamtbHle for hog and for hen. Tu. 
Scambling, out facing, faſhion-mong' ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. 

Shak-ſpeare. 
That ſelf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 
But that the ſcamblim and unquiet time 
Did puſh it out of farther queſtion. Shake. H. V. 
He was no ſooner entered into the town but a 
ſcambling ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or a drunken faſhion 
Wotton. 
2. To ſhift awkwardly. 
Some /cambling ſhifts may be mado without them. 


| 80A 
| | To ScAN, v. a. [ ſcandre, Fr. ſrando, Lat.) 


1. To examine a verſe by counting the feet. 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas' ears, committing ſhort _ 
on 


ſean their verſes upon their fingers. Walſh. 
o examine aicely. 
So he goes tq heav'n, 


2. 


The reſt the great architect 
Did wiſely to conceal ; and not divulge 
His ſecrets to be ſcam d by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton's Parade Loft. 
Every man has guilts, which he defres thould 
not be rigorouſly ſcanned; and therefore, by the 
rule of charity and juſtice, ought not to du that which 
he would not ſuffer. Governnunt of the T e. 
At the final reckoning, when all men's action: 
ſhall be ſcanned and judged, the great King ſhall 
paſs his ſentence, according to the good men have 
done, or neglected to do. Calamy. 
Sir Roger expoſing his palm, they crumpled it 
into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcared every wrinkle 
that could be made in it. Addiſon. 
One moment and one thought might let him 


can 
The various turns of life, and fickle ſtate of man. 
Prior. 
The actions of men in high ſtations are all con- 
ſpicuous, and liable to be ſcanned and ſifted. Letter. 


infamy. 
If black ſcanda), or foul-fac'd reproach, 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shy. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, 

And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny. Dryden. 
In the caſe of ſcandal, we are to reflect how 

men ought to judge. 13's Sermuns. 
To SCA'XDAL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To treat 

opprobriouſly ; to charge falſely with taults. 

You ripen, 

Scandal d the ſuppliants; for the 2 call'd them 

Time-pleaſers, flatterers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolums. 
I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after ſcandal them. Shakeſpeare's Julius _ 
To SCANDALIZE. v. 4. [oxentanNgu; ſcandaliſer, 

Fr. from ſcandal. 


1. To offend „ ſome action ſuppoſed crimi- 


More. nal. 


To Sca/MBLE. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of 
it /cambled and cut before it was at its growth. Mort. 

Sca/MRLER, . /, [Scottiſh.] A bold intruder 
w_ one's generoſity on _ — 

AMBLINGLY. adv. | from J With 

3 and noiſe; 4 intruſive audaciouſ- 
neſs. | 
ScaMmo'NIATE. adj. [from ſcammony.] Made 
with ſcammony. 

It may be excited by a local, ſcammoniate, or other 
acrimonious medicines. iſeman's Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY. . /. Latin; ſcammon#, r.] 
A concreted refinons juice, light, tender, friable, 
of a greyiſh brown colour, and diſagreeable odour. 
It flows upon inciſion of the root of a kind of 
convolvulus, that grows in many parts of Aſia. 


Trevoux. 
To SCAMPER, v. champen, Dutch; campar 
Tralian.] To fly — wer and — * 


A fox ſeized upon a fawn, and wor: 


off with your new 


b Addifjon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'Fapproach, 
as you're ſcamp'ring, ſtop you in your —_ 


3 


4 


1 


I demand who they are whom we ſcand lia by 
uſing barmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that 
agree in this uſe, no man will ſay that one of us is 
offenſive and ſcandalous unto another. Hooker, 
It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and care 
not to ſcandalia others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome miniſ- 
ters, in thoſe intervals of parliament, will not be 
ſeandalized at the warmth and vivacity of thoſe 
meetings. Clarendon. 

2. To reproach ; to diſgrace; to defame. 

Thou do'ſt appear to ſcandaiizs 
The publick right, and common cauſe of 5 
anicl. 

Many were ſcandalized at the perſonal ſlander 
and reflection flung out by /canda/:zing — 

A, 

Sca/NnDALous. adj. | ſcandaleux, French, from 
ſcandal.) 

1. Giving publick offence. ; 

Nothing ſcandalous or offenſive unto any, eſpe- 
cially unto the church of God: all things in order, 
and with ſeemlineſs. Hooker, 
Something ſavouring 
Of tyranny, which. will ignoble make you, 

Yea, ſcandalous to the world. Shake. Hauer” s Take. 

2. Opprobrious; diſgraceful, 


q 


3- Shameful ; openly vile. 


ö 


And ſo am I reveng d: that would be ſcanr'd, Sha. 


SCA 
| You know the ſcandabur ST of Ges 


ceeding, which was uſed. ope. 
Sca'NDALOUSLY. adv. [from ſcandals.) 
r. Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick 


nce. 
His diſcourſe at table was ſcandaluſly unbecom- 
ing the dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, ty, and. 
obſcenenefs. | Swift,” 
2. Cenſoriouſly ; opprobrioufly. 
Shun their fault, who, ſcandalafly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice. P 
Sca/xDAtoUsNeESS. 2. . { from ſcundaluus.] The 
quality of giving publick offence. 
Sca'x$10n. n. /. C ſcan/im, Lat.] The act or 
practice of ſcanning a verte. | 
To SCANT. v. a. | zercxnan, Saxon, to break; 
auser, Danith, to ſpare.] To limit; to ſtraiten. 
You think 
Iv ill your ſerious and great buſiueſs ſcan!, 
For the is with me. Shakeſpeare's Cth. Ab. 
They need rather to be ſcaxt-d in their noui iſh- 
ment than repleniſhed, to have them ſweet. 
Bacen.. 
We might do well to think with ourſelves, what 
time of ſtay we would demand; and he bade us 
not to ſcan! ourtelves. : Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong end of the 
perſpective, which ſcents their dimenſions, we: 
neglect and caateran them. Cl vill, Scepſite- 
Star ve them, 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb 
Should ſcaut the paſſage and confine the room. 


SCA'NDAL. =. /. [ oxiatw; ſcandle, Fr.] Dryden. 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. I am ſcaned in the pleaſure of dwelling ou your 
His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd actions. | Drydene 
Even to the hill 4 by the grove Sc ax r. adj. by the verb. : 
Of Moloch homicide. Mikon's Paradiſe La. 1. Not plentiful ; ſcarce ; than what is pro- 
2. Reproachful aſperſion ; robrious cenſure ; or competent. 
ws "FP | White . urious colour, and where moiſ- 


ture is ſcuxt: ſo blue violets, and other flowers, 
if they be ſtarved, turn pale and white, Bacon. 
A ſingle violet tranſplant : 
The ftrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All which before was poor and ſcart,. 
Redoubles ſtill and multiplies. 
To find out that, 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ftar-light,. 
Would over-taſk the beſt land-pilot's art. Milton. 
2. Wary;; not liberal; parſumonious. ' 
From this time, 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence. 


Se aN. adv. [from the adjeRive.] Scarcely ; 
hardly, Obſolete. 

The people, beſide their travail, charge, and 
long attending, received of the bankers ſcant 
twenty ſhillings for thirty. Cam Remains. 

We ſcant read in any writer, that there have 
deen ſeen any people upon the ſouth coaſt. Abbet. 

A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, 
would ſcant allow him to be a gentleman, ez 

Oer yonder hill does.ſcant the dawn appear. 


Gay. 
Sca'xT1LY. adv. [from ſcanty] "40 
1. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
2. Sparingly ;. niggardly. | 
He ſpoke "IF 
Scantily of me, hen perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Shak. Ant. and Clenp. 
Sca/xTINESS. n. .. [from ſcanty. | | 
1. Narrowueſs; want of ſpace; want of com · 


Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line; 
but the ſcamineſi of our heroick verſe is not capa- 
ble of receiving more than one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs; want of 
liberality. 1 

Alexander was much troubled at the ſeantingſs of 
nature itſelf, that there were no more worlds ſor 
tum to diſturb. South, 

Sca'NTLET. #./. [corrupted, as it ſeems, from 
ſcantling.]J A ſmall pattern; a ſmall quantity; a. 
little piece. 12 
| While the world was but thin, the ages of man- 
kind were longer; and as the world grew fuller, 


iſo their lives were ſueceſſively reduced to a ſhorter 


r 
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can't, till they came to that tune of life which |, . Means of eſcape ; evaſion, 


they now have. Hal:. 


Sca'vTLING. #. /, chi lan, French; ciar- 
tellins, Italian.] 

1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe. 

"Tis hd to find wut a woman that's of a juſt 
ſc aii for her age, humour and fortune, to make 
a Wife of, L*Ifirarge. 

2. A certain proportion. 

Theſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a can. 
Of good or bad unto the general. h. Tro. and Cre. 

3. A ſmall quantity, 

Reduce deſires to narrow ſcantlings and ſmall 
proportions. Tayie s Rul: of living boly. 

A /caniling of wit lay gaſping for life, and groan- 
ing beneath a heap of rubbiſh. Drycen. 

In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjov 
but one pleaſure am 2 5 La. e. 

Sca'xTLY. adv. [from cent.] 

1. Scarcely ; hardly. Obſolete. 

England, 1a the opinion of the popes, was pre- 
ferred, becauſe it contained in the eccleſiaſtical 
diviſion two large provinces, which had their ſe- 
veral Iegati nati ; whereas France had anti one. 

C:mden's Remains. 

2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without amplitude. 

My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lye; 

The very hope is a full happineſs, 
Yetj-wmtly meaſures what I h poſſeſs. Dryden. 

Sca'x rxSESS. 2. . [from ſcant.] Narrownels ; 
meanneſs ; ſmalneſs. 

He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſition, 
ſaving that he thought ſcanine/s of eſtate too great 
an evil, 1 Hayward, 

Did we but compare the miſerable ſcuntu ſi of 
our capacities with the vaſt profundity of things, 
truth and modeſty would tcach us wary language. 

Glanvill”s Scepfis. 

Sca'xTvV. adj. [The ſame with ſcar] 

1. Narrow; ſmall; wanting amplitude; ſhort 
of quaatity ſufficient. 

As long as one can increaſe the number, he will 
think the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for poſi- 
dave infinity. Locke, 

His dominions were very narrow and ſcavty ; 
for he had not the poſſeſſion of 2 foot of land, *till 
he bought a field of the ſons of Heth. Locke. 

Now fcanti-y limits the proud arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate? Nile and Rhine; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 

Their language being ſcan'y, and accommodated 
only to the few neceſſaries of a needy ſimple life, 
Bago words in it to ſtand for a thouſand. Locke. 

There remained few marks ot the old tradition, 
ſo they had narrow and ſc.m'y conceptions of pro- 
vidence. Wordward, 

2. Sparing ; niggardly; parſimonious. 

In illuſtrating a point of difficulty, be not too 


Pepe. 


of worde, but rather become copious in your 


lang nage. Waits. 
They with ſuch conty wages pay 
The bondage am the flavery of years. Swift. 


To SCAPE. v. a. | contratted from eſcape.] To 
eſcape; to miſs; to avoid; to ſhun ; not to in- 
cur ; to fly. 

What, have Iced love- letters in the holyday 
time of my bezuty, and am I now a ſubjeR for 


them? Shak-:ſpeare. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if 1 ſcapc 
Banging. : Shakeſpeare. 


What can *ſcape the eye 
Of God all-ſeeing ? Milton. 
To SCAPE, v. a. To get away from hurt or 


er. 
"Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 

But ſlain revive, and, taken, ſcape again? Dryd. 

Scare. x. { [from the verb. 

1. Eſcape, flight from hurt or danger: the act 
of declining or running from danger; accident of 
ſafety. / 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſt'rous chances, 

Of hair-breadth ſcapes in th' imminent deadly 
bre ach. 


4 


Waiting-gentlewoman in the ſcape. 
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Having 1yrpos'd falfehood, you | 
Can have nos but falſehood to be true! 
Vain luvatick, gainſt theſe /cpes I could 
Diſpute and c nquer, if 1 would. Denne. 
3. Negligent freak; deviation from regularity. 

No natural exhalation in the ſky, 
No /- 1p: of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But ti will pluck away it's nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigus. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

4. Lovſe act of vice or lewdneſs, 
A bemnel a very pretty hearne ! ſure ſome 
ſcape : though I am not bookith, yet I can read 


Thou lurk'dſt 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 

Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymeae : 

Too long thou laidſt thy ſcapes on names _ 

HUN. 

SCAPULA. »n. ſ. [Latin.] The ſhoulder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread 
up higher to the breaſt and ſc u. Wiſemen, 

Sca'?ULAR, 1] «dj. [ ſcapulaire, Fr. from ſcu- 

S-a/rpuLary. pala, Lat.] Relating or be- 
longing o the ſhoulders. 

The humours diſperſed through the branches of 
the axillary. artery to the ſcapulary branches. 

W:ſemon of Ulcers. 

The viſcera were counterpoiſed with the weight 
of the ſcapu/ar part Der hum. 

SCAR. 3. /. [from eſch:r, care, French : 
iryae.] A mark made by a hurt or fire a cica- 
tr. x. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it. Cokeſp. 5 you hike it, 

The ſoit Aelicious air, 

To heal the jar: of theſe corrofive fires, 

Shall breath her balm. Mi len. 

It may be ſtruck out of the omniſciency of 
God, and leave no ſcor nor blerniſth behind. Acre. 

This earth hath the beauty of youth und hloom- 
ing nature, and not a wrinkie, ſcar, or fracture 
on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhiage from the lung;, ſtypticcs are 
often inſignifican* ; and if they could operate upon 
the affected part, ſo far as to make a ſcar, when 
that fell off, the diſeaſe would return. 

<A buthnot on Diet. 

To SR. v. a. [from the noun. | To mark as 
with a ſore or wound. 

Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 

Nor ſ-ar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 

And ſmooth as monumental ala baſtar. Shakeſp. 

Scaſnas. n. .. | ſcarabet, Fr. ſcaruboyus, Latin. 
A beetle ; an infect with ſheathed wings. 

A ſmall ſcurab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves: theſe leaves may be obſerved to be dry and 
dead, as alſo turgid, in which licth a dirty, whitiſh, 
rough maggot, from which proceeds a beetle. 

Derham's Phyfico-T bology. 

Sca/RAMOUCH. a. . [rſcaramouche, Fr.] A buf- 
foon in motly dreſs. 

It makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, 
and the bench reverend poppets, or ſcarammches 
in ſcarlet. Collier. 

SCARCE. adj. [ ſcarſo, Italian; ſchaeres, Dutch.] 

1. Not plentiful ; not copious. 

A Swede will no more ſell you lis hemp for leſs 
filver, becauſe you tell him ſilver is ſcarcer now 
in England, and therefore riſen one fifth in value, 
than atradeſman of London will ſell his commo- 
dity cheaper to the Iſle of Man, becauſe money is 
ſcarce there. Locke. 

2. Rare; not common. 

The ſcarcef? of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a 
medallicn well preſerved. Addiſon. 

os «wore adv. ¶ from the adjective. ] 
1. Hardly; ſcantly. 

A thing which we fo little hoped to ſee, that 
even they which beheld it done ſcarcely believed 
their own ſenſes. Hooker. 

When we our hetters ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. St. 


Shak:ſpeare. | 


Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from 


Shak Ip . t 
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death, and conſequently ſhould have nnthing 
about it but What looks like a decent preparation 
for it, ſcarcely ever appears, of late days, but in 
the high mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoſt 
gaudery of youth. South. 
You neither have enemies, nor can ſcarce have 
any. Dy 
2. With difficulty. 
He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to diſown 
His blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. 
Dey. 
Slowly he fails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides ; 
The prefling water pours within her ſides. 
D» Aen. 
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SCA'RCENESS. 
Scakcerty. } *. J [from ſcarce.) 
1. Smalneſs of quantity ; not plenty ; 1 
Scarcity and want ſhall ſhun Le ; Py OY 
Ceres” bleſſing is on you. Shat ſpeare. 
Raphael w1ites thus concerning his Galatea : to 
paint a fair one, tis neceſſary for me to ſee many 
fair ones; but, becauſe there is ſo great a ſcarci; 
of lovely women, I am conſtrained to make uſe 
of one certain idea, which 1 have formed in my 
fancy. Dryden: Duff. roy. 
Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences of 
more or leſs plenty of money, but by the plenty 
and ſcarcity that Gud ſends. Locke, 
In this grave age, when comedies are few; 
We crave your patronage for one that's new, 
Ard let the ſcarcin 1 recommend the fare. Addi. 
N They di ink very few liquors that have not lain 
in freſco, intomuch that a S-ariity of ſnow would 
raiſe 2 mutiay at Naples. Addiſons 
2. Rareneſs; infrequency ; not commonneſs. 
They that find fault with our tore, ſhould be 
leaſt willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thankſgiv- 
ngs. Hooker, 
Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by 
its ſcarcencſi, it is hard not to give a man leave to 
love that moſt which is moſt ſerviceable. Collier. 
* * RE, 8 2 [ ſcorare, Italian. Skinner. } 
» tight ; to frighten; to affright; to ' 
to ſtrike with ſudden fear. 6 ate: hs 
They have ſcared away two of beſt 
which, I fear, the wolf will Hens r 
the maſter. Sbakeſpede. 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcar d the moon with ſplinters. Shak?/o, 
I Thenoiſe of thy croſs-bow { 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Hen, VI. 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn 
and fruit; and ſome report that the head of a wolf, 
whole, dried, and hanged up in a devehouſe, will 
care away vermin. Bac, 
The wing of the Iriſh was ſo grievouſly either 
galled or ſcared therewith, that, being ſtrangers, 
and in a manner neutrals, they had neither god 
heart to go forward, nor good liking to ſtand ſtill, 
nor good aſſurance to run away. Hayward, 
One great reaſon why men's good purpoſes ſo 
often fail, is, that when they are devout, or ſcare, 
they then in the general reſolve to live religiouſly, 
Calamy's Sermons, 
Let wanton wives by death be 2 
But, to my comfort, I'm prepaid. Prien. 
Sca'RECROW. n. /. | ſcare and crew. ] An image 
or clapper ſet up to friglu birds: thence any vain 
terrour. 
Thereat the ſcarecrow waxed wond'rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. 
* Fairy Q 4 . 
No eye hata ſeen ſuch ſearecrows : I'll not march 
through Coventry with them, that's flat. Sat 
We muſt not make & ſarecrotu of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the hirds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 
Their pearch and not their terrour. Shokeſp. 
Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder and 
ſhot, ſt#0d but as cyphers and ſcarecrows. Raleigh. 
A ſcarecrow ſet to frighten fools away. Dryden, 
SCA'REFIRE. . [hare and fire. ] A fright by 
fire ; a fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe terrour. 


The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral * 
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ſerve to proclaim a ſcarefire, and in ſome 2 

water - brraches. 5 lder. 

SCARF. „. . [ſcharfe, French. ] Any thing 
that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders or dreſs. 
The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their ſcarf; and handkerchiefs, 

Upon him as he pafs'd. Shak. Curiolanus. 

Will you wear the garland about your neck, or 
under your arm, like a lieutenant's ſcarf? Slut. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters th' odorous banks that blow 

Flowers of moge mingled hew 

Than her purfied ſcarf can ſhow. Milton. 

Titian, in bis triumph of Bacchus, having 
placed Ariadne on one of the borders of the pic- 
ture, gave her à ſcarf of a vermilion colour upon 
a blue drapery. Dryden. 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 
They ſwath'd him with their car. Dryden. 
My learned correſpondent writes a word in 

deſence of large ſcarves. Spectator. 

Put on your hood and ſcarf, and take your plea- 
ſure. wiſt. 

To SCARY. v. a. go the noun. ] 

1. To throw looſely on. 

My ſea-gown ſcarft about me in the dark 
Grop'd I to find them out. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To dreſs in any-looſe veiture. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The ſcarf:d bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg'd and embraced by the (trumpet wind ! Sha. 
Come, feeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakeſp. 

Sca'RFSKIN. . . | ſcarf and flin-] The cu- 
ticle z the epidermis the outer ſcaly 
of the budy. 

The ſcarfikin, being is compoſed of 
ſeveral lay of tmall ſcales, which lie thicker ac- 
cording as it is thicker in one part of the body than 
another: between theſe the excretory ducts of the 
miliary glands of the true ſkin opens. Cheyne. 

SCARIFICA'TION, . 7 Lat. ſcari- 

avify.] Incifion of the ſkin 

with a lancet, or ſuch like inſtrument. It is moſt 
practiſed in cupping. Sri y. 
#Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, 
the /carification vuglit to be made with crooked in- 
gruments. Ar buti not. 

ScA81Fica'TOR. . . [from ſcarify.] One who 
ſcarities. 

Sci IE R. x. ſ. [from ſcarrfies.] 

1. He who ſcarifies- 

2. The inſtrument with which ſcarifications are 


made. 

To SCA'RIFY. v. a. { ſcarifieo, Lat. ſcarifi-r, Fr.] 
To let blood by incifions of the ſkin, commonly 
after the apphcation of cupping-glaſſes. 

Waſhing. the ſalts out of the eſchar, and ſcari- 
fying it, I dreſſed it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

You quarter foul language upon me, without 
knowing whether 1 deferve to be cupped and /ca- 
ind at this rate. Spettator. 

SCA'RLET. . f. ¶ car late, French; ſearlato, 
Ital.] A colour compounded of red and yellow; 
cloth died with a ſcarlet colour. 

If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of cart, 
Farewel nobility. Sha. Hen, VIII. 
. As a bull 

Amid' the circus roars ; provok'd from far 

By fight of ſcarlet and a ſanguine war. Dryd-», 

Would it not be inſufferable for a learned pro- 
ſeſſor, and that which his ſcar/c+ would bluſh at, 
to have his authority of forty years ſtanding in an 


Locke. 

ScA'RLET. adj, [from the noun.] Of the co- 
lour of ſcarlet; red deeply dyed. 

; Il conjure thee, 3 

By her high forehead and her (car! t lip. Shakeſp. 
Ite Chineſe, who are of an ill complexion, 
being olivaſter, paint their cheeks ſcarlet. Baton. 
The ſcurl t honour of your peaceful gown. Dry. 
SCA'KLETBEAN, v. f, (Carts and been. ] A plant. 
The ſcar/ubean has a red huſk, and is not the 


ſeattereth away all evil with his 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were | 
1 Sæununel, xiii. 8. | 
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puted the beſt to be eaten in Winter, when dry 

and boiled. Mortimer Hafbandry. 
DE n. ſ. The ilex. A ſpecies of 

oa 

Sca'RMACE,] ». /. 

Sca/rmoce. j It is now 

Londoners flirmge. 

Such cruel game my ſcermoges diſarms ; 
Another war, and other weapons, L ' |; 
Do love, when Love does gin e his ſweet alarms.: 

Fairy Queen. 
SearP. . . [eſcarpe, French.) The flope on 
that ſide of a ditch which is next to a fortified 
place, and looks towards the fields. Dier. 
Scar du. u. f. [eſcache, French.] A Kind of 
horſebit for bridles. Bailey. 
Scr cuRGs. 1. ſ. [chaſſes, French. ] Stilts to put 
the feet in to walk in dirty places. Bailey. 
SCAT E. ». /. idr, Swediſh; ſkid, Iſlandick.] 
A kind of wooden ſhoe, with a ſteel plate under- 
neath, on which they ſlide over the ice. 
To SCATE. v. . | from the noun. } To ſlide on 
gr . [ Lat.] A fiſh of the ſ 
Sc ATE. u. /. us, the ſpe- 
cies of — 4 
SceaTEBROUS. adj. [from ſcatebræ, Latin.] 
Abounding with ſprings. Pit. 
To SCATH. v. @. [rceaban, pcaSan, Saxon; 
ſchanden, Dutch.] To waſte; to damage; to de- 
ſtroy. Both the verb and noun are now obſolete. 
| As when Heaven's fire 
Hath ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
With ſinged top their ſtately growth, though 
bare, 
Stands on the blaſted heath. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ScATH- n. ſ. [pceas, Saxon.] Waſte ; damage; 
miſchief ; depopulation. Scath in Scotland de- 
notes ſpoil or damage : as, he bears the ſcath and 
the ſcorn. A proverb. 
The car that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to 2 Spenſer. 
He bore a ſpiteful mind againſt king Edward, 
doing him all the ſcath that he could, and annoy- 
ing his territories. a Spenſer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily do- 
ing great ſcatb to the Turk, the great warrior 
Soliman, with a mighty army, ſo overlaid them, 
that he won the ifland from them. Knolles, 
Still preſerv'd from danger, hum, and ſcath, 
By many a ſea and many an unknown ſhore. Fair. 
Sca'THFUL. adj. | from ſcath.] Miſchievous ; 
deſtructive. 
A bau bling veſſel was the captain of, 
For ſhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch ſcathfu/ grapple did he make, 
That very envy, and the tongue of lofs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. Sha, Twelfth N. 
To SCA'TTER. 2. a. [ rcaxe han, Sax. /chatt:- 
ren, Dutch. ] : 
1. Tothrow looſely about; to ſprinkle. 
Teach the glad hours to /cutter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endiefs joy, Pri. 
Corruption, {till 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty ſcatter d o'er the ſavage year. Thomſon. 
2. Io difſipate ; to diſperſe. 
A king, that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, 
Prov. XX. 8. 


ſcattered from Saul. 

Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recovering, and his e ſp'rits return d. Milt, 

3. To ſpread thinly. 

Why ſhonld my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their ſcatter'd cottages and ample plaitss ? Dryden. 

4. To beſprinkle with ſomething looſely ſpread. 

Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With carcaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field. Mil. 

To Scx\TTER, v. . To be diſſipated; to be 
diſperſed. 

Sound diffuſeth itſelf in rovwnds ; but if that 
which would ſcatter in open air be made to go into 
a canal, it gives greater force to the ſound. Bacon. 

The ſun 


beſt to eat in the ſhell, as kidney beans; but is re- 


- 
— 


[For fcirmiſh. Spe far.]. 
pronounced by the 
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Sca'TTERINGLY. ad, { from ſeattering.] Looſe. 
ly ; diſperſedly. | 

The Sparnards have here and there — 
upon the ſea-coaſts, ſet up ſome towns. of. 
Thoſe qrops of prettineſs, ſcott-ringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to defecate 


| and exalt our conceptions, nut to inveigle or de- 


tain our pallions. Heyde. 
| S$CA'TTEKLING. #. 4 ſeater.) A vaga- 
bond ; one that has no e or ſettled habitation, 
An elegant word, but diſuſed. | 
Such lofels and /carter/ings cannot eaſily, by any 
ordinary officer, be gotten, when challenged for 
any ſuch fact. Spenſer. 
Gathering unto him all the /catterimgs and out- 
laws out of all the woods and mountains, in which 
they long had lurked, he marched forth into the 
Ingliſh pale. yo on Irdl.nd. 
 ScaTu/rigNT. adj. | ſcaturiezs, Lat.] Springing, 
as a fountain. Die. 
ScaTuRI'GiNovs, adj. [ from ſcaturiga, Latin. |, 
Full of ſprings or fountains. Dif. 
| Sca'veNGER. u. 1 Teaxan, to ſhave, per- 
haps to ſweep, on.] A petty magiſtrate, 
whoſe province is to keep the ſtreets clean: more 
commonly the labourer employed in removing 


Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to in- 
form mens judgments, and move their affections, 
to reſolve difficult places of Scripture, to decide 
and clear off controverſies, I cannot ſee how to 
be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other ſuch trade 
does at all qualify men for this work. Seuth. 
Faſting's Nature's ſcavenger.  Baynard. 
Dick the ſcavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in gn 
wks 

SCE'LERATE. n. ſ. French; ſceleratus, Lat. 
A villains a wicked Ul A — — 
unneceſſarily from the French by a Scottiſh au- 

thor 


Scelwats can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a 
wounded conſcience. Cheyrc. 

Sce/Narv. n. ſ. [from ſcene. ] \ 

1. The appearances of place or things. | 

He muſt gain a reliſh of the works of nature, 
and be converſant in the various ſc:nury of a coun- 
try life. Addiſon. 

2. The repreſentation of the place in which an 
action is perfor med. 

The progreſs of the ſound, and the ſcenary of 
the bordering regions, are imitated from En. vii. 
on the ſounding the horn of Alecto. Pope. 

z. The difpoſition and couſecutiou of the ſcenes 


of a play. 

To make a more model of a picture, 
is, in the language of poets, to draw up the ſec- 
nary of a play. Dryden, 


y 
SCENE, =. /. [ ſcamn, Lat.] oomng ſcore, Pr.] 
1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 
2. The general appearance of any action; the 
whole contexture of objects: a diſplay ; a ſeries : 
4 regular diſpoſition. 
Cedar aud pine, and fir and branching 
A fylvan ſe---; and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above thade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton, 
Now prepare thee for another ſcene. Milton. 
A mute fc of ſorrow, mixt with fear; 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh d cheer. Dry. 
A larger ſcen of action is diſplay d, 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd. D. y. 
Ev'ry ſev ral place muſt be 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. Dry. 
When riſing Spring adorns th- mead, 
A charming ens of nature is diſplay'd. Dryden. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new ſcenzs and changes 3 
! 


+ Jae” * 
About eight miles diſtance from Naples lies a 
very noble ſcene of antiquities: what they call 
Virgil's tomb is the firſt. Addijon on Italy. 


Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 


Pr ow. 


Shakes from his throne the /carterin 
Fo ns Tins 


onefon. 


Chis cruel ſcere, unjuſt to love and you ? 
Vor. II. N“. 38. 38 


3. Part 


5 * 


— 


— — Ye" 9 


the ſame perſons in the ſame place. 


than ene face may be repreſented in our diagram 


How, beſt of poets, do it thou laurel wear ! 


In tat right hand which held the crook before. 


SCE 


3. Part of a play. 
It mall be ſo my care 
+ To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſc-ne you play were mine. Sha. Win, Tale. 
Our author wou'd excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes 
Pegotten at his entrance. Grazvill.. 
4- So much of an act of a play as paſſes between 


If his character were good, 
The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 
The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time, 
The words not forc'd, but ſliding into rhime, 
He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſineſs done. 
; Dryden. 
5. The place repreſented by the ſtage. 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported to Southampton, Sha. Hey. V. 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the 
play. 
The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 
S RN,. adj. | ſcenique, Fr. from ſcene ] Dra- 
matick ; theatrical, k - 
With ſe ick virtue charm the riſing age. An nym. 
ScexoOCcRa/rurcAL, adj, C and yaw.) 
Drawn in perſpective. 
ScEx06Ra'PHICALLY. adv, from ſcenegrapbi- 
cal.] In perſpeRive. 
If the workman be ſkilled in perſpective, more 


fe ce nog tically. 7 Mortimer, 

Sct'NXOCRAPHY. 2. ſ. {oxm and youyw 3 ſcenogra- 
plis, Fr.] The art of perſpective. 

SCENT. . /. | ſ-ntir, to ſmell, French.) 

1. The power of ſmelling; the ſmell. 

A haunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes 
and confounds her former track, and uſes all poſ- 
ſible methods to divert the ſcent. M. Improve. 

2. The object of ſmell ; odour good or bad. 

Belman cried upon it at the meereſt loſs, 

And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent, Sho, 

The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the 


ſmell of a mellow apple. Bacon. 
Good /{c:nts do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Davies, 


. Partake 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſcent; and airs. Mil. 
Exulting, *till he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Th-ir diſpronortion'd ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
Then curſes hi conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftneſs lent. 


Denbam. 


Chearful health, 
His duteous handmaid, through the air improv'd, 
With laviſh hand diffuſes /cex's ambroſial. Prior. 
3. Ch ce followed by the ſmell. 
He gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, 
and travelled upon the ſame ſcen: into Æthiopia. 
Temple. 
To S ENT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. o imell; to perceive by the noſe. 
So ſeent-d the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far. ' P. L. 
2. To perfume; or to imbne with odour good 
or bad. 
- Ralm, from a ſilver box diftili'd around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and ſceat the ſacred 
ground. Dryd.n. 
Actæon ſpies 
His op'ning hounds, and how he hears their cries ; 
A gen'rous pack, or to maintain tae chaſe, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the ſce td graſs. Ad? 
Sce'NTLE5S5. adj. {from feert.] Inodorous 
having no ſmell. : 
SCEPTRE. 2. f. | fceptrum, Lat. ſceptre, Fr. 
The enſigu of royalty born in the hand. 
Nor ſhali pro.:d Lancaſter uſurp my right, 
Nor hold the ſcepire in his childiſh fiſt. 55. H. VI. 
H, beſt of kings, 4ſt nou a Ce bear t 


But two things rare the fates had in thor ſtore, 
And gave thee buih, to thew they could no more 
Ben Joni 
I He te man who Tudah's , tre bore 


when we want ſhoes. . 


As th' aſpects are diſpos'd this even. 


, and that ſci bus into a cancer. 


SCI 


The parliament preſented thoſe acts which were 
prepared by them to the royal ſceptre, in which 
were ſome laws reſtraining the extravagant power 
of the nobility, Clarendon. 

The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo 


lible crowns and ſceptres are conferred gratis. 
Decay of Piety. 


Sce'>TRED, adj. | from ſcptre.] Bearing a 
ſceptre. b 
The ſceptred heralds call 
To council, in the city-gates. Mitt. Par. Loft. 


To Britain's queen the ſc:ptred ſuppliant bends, 
To her his crowns and infant race commends. 

T ickel, 

Sc E TIR. n.ſ. See SKEP TICK. 

Scar'/DuULE. nf. { ſchedula, Lat. ſchedulr, Fr.] 

1. A ſmall ſcroll. 

The firſt publiſhed ſchedules being brought to a 
rave knight, he read over an unſavoury ſentence 
or two, and delivered back the libel. Hooker. 

2. A writing additional or appendant. 

All ill, which all 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which ſhall 
B* annex'd in ſchedules unto this by me, 
Donne. 


Fall on that man! 

3- A little inventory. 

I will give out ſchedules of my beauty : it ſhall 
be inventoried, and every particle and utenſil la- 
bel'd to my will. Shakeſpeare, 

SCHE/MATISM. 2. ſ. [oynualkouy.] | 

1. Combination ot the aſpects of heavenly bo- 
dies. | 

2. Particular form or diſpoſition of a thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or 


ſchematiſm it puts on, mult in all conditions be equal- 
ly extended, and therefore take up the ſame room. | 


Creech. 
' Scur'MAT1ST. 1. , [from ſcheme.) A projec- 
tor; one given to forming ſchemes. 
SCHEME. . . [.] 
1. A plan; a combination of various things into 
one view, deſign, or purpoſe; a ſyſtem. ; 
Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the ap- 
pearance and outward ſcheme of things would have 
quite another face to us, and be inconſiſtent with 
our well-being. Locke. 
We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a ſatis- 
factory account of the divine conduct, without 
forming ſuch a ſchem: of things as ſhall at once take 
in time and eternity. Atterbury. 
2, A project; a contrivance ; a deſign. 
He forms the well-concerted ſcheme of miſchief ; 
'Tis fix'd, tis done, and both are doom'd to death. 
Rowe. 
The haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for 
ſupprefling the ancient liberties, and removing the 
ancient boundaries of kingdoms. Antter bury. 
The ſtoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by 
lopping off our defires, is like cutting off e feet 
t. 
3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the celeſ- 
tial bodies; any lineal or mathematical diagram. 
It hath embroiled aſtrology in the erection of 


ſchemes, and the judgment of death and diſeaſes. 


Brown. 


8 


It is a ſch:m and face of heaven, 
Hudibras. 
Scur'meR. u. . | from ſcheme.) A projector ; 
a contri ver. 
Scur's1s. n. ſ. \oyiou.] An habitude ; ſtate of 
any thing with reſpect to other things. 
If that m nd which has exiſting in itſelf from all 
eternity all the ſimple eſſences of things, and conſe- 


quently Al their poſſible ſ lee or habitudes, ſhould 


ever change, there would ariſe a new ſchſis in the 
mind, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition. Norris. 

Sci/xrRuUs. nf. | ſchirre, Fr. This ſhould be 
written ſtirrhus, not mere ly becauſe it comes from 


| 74420; ut becauſe c in Erigliſh has before e and : 


the ſound of /. See SKerTICK.] An indurated 
gland. 

Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſchir- 
Wiſeman. 


Si Hανj¶ s. adj. [from ſcirrbus,] Having a 


Conpley, 


well atteſted its good managery, that it is not cre- | 


SCH 
How they are to be treated when they are ſtru. 
mous, ſchirraus, or cancerous, you may ſee. 


Sinnes Tv. n. ſ. [from ſchirrous.] An in- 
duration of the glands. KL 
The difficulty of breathing, occaſioned by hi 
rhoſitics of the glands, is not to be cured. Abt. 
SCHISM. . f. [oyiou ; ſchiſme, Fr.] A ſepa- 
ration or diviſion in the church of God. 
Set bounds to our paſſions by reaſon, to our er- 
rours by truth, and to our ſc i by charity. 
a ; King Chas bor, 
Oppoſe /chiſms by unity, hypocriſy by | Fm pi- 
ety, and debauchery by temperance. Spratt, 
When a ſcliſn is once ſpread, there grows at 
length a diſpute which are the ſchifmaticks : in 
the ſenſe of the law the ſchiſm lies on that ſide 
which oppoſes itſelf to the religion of the Nate. 
Swift, 
Scni5MA'TICAL. adj. | ſchiſmatique, Fr. — 
ſchiſmatick.} Implying ſchiſm ; practiſing ſchiſm, 
By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, and 
[chiſmatical propoſals againſt government, eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil, muſt be backed. King Chan lun. 
Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many {r/ 
fulmina upon the obſtinate and ſchiſmatical, who are 
like to think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt by being 
cut off from that body which they chuſe not to be 
of, and ſo being puniſhed iuto a quiet enjoyment 
of their beloved ſeparation. Souh, 
SCH1SWA'TICALLY, adv. [from ſchiſmatical.] 
In a ſchiſmatical manner. 5 
; Scai'sMATICK, n. . [from ſchiſm.) One who 
ſeparates from the true church. 
No known heretick nor ſchiſmatick ſhould be 
ſuffered to go into thoſe countries, 'Bacen, 
Thus yhu behold the ſchiſmaticks bravado's : 
Wild ſpeaks in ſquids, and Calamy in granado's. 
utler, 
The ſciſmatics united in a ſolemn league and co- 


| | venant to alter the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual go- 


vernment. St. 

To Scnu1SMATIRE. v. a. [from ſchiſm.] 15 
commit the crime of ſchiſm; to make a breach in 
the communion of the church. 

SCHO'LAR. . /. [ ſcholaris, Lat. Golier, Fr.] 

1. One who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 

Many times that which deſerveth approbation 
would hardly find favour, if they which propoſe it 
were not to profeſs themſelves ſcholars, and fol- 
lowers of the ancients. Hocker. 

The ſcholars of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their modern friends confeſs 

The diff rence but from more to leſs. 

2. A man of letters. 

This ſame ſcbolar's fate, res angſt demi, hinders 
the promoting of learning. iltins's Math, Mag. 

To watch occaſions to correct others in their 
diſcourſe, and not Nip any opportunity of ſhewing 
their talents, ſcho/ars are moſt blamed for. Locke. 

2. A pedant; a man of books. 

To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth ; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the hu- 
mour of a ſcholar : they perfect nature, and are 
perſected by experience. Bacon. 

4. One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good ſchclar 2 
he is at Oxford ſtill, is he not? Shak. Henry VI. 

Scno'LARSHIP. . /. [from ſcho/ar.] 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge. 

Ie pitied my very heart to think that a man of 
my maſter's nnderſtanding, and great chen ſhip, 
who had a book of his own in print, ſhould talk 
ſo outrageouſly. Pope. 

2. Literary education. 

This place ſhoutd be a ſchool and nniverſity, 
not neeCing a remove to any other houſe of - 


Prior. 


Lirfhip. Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. 
; Ainſworth, 


ScnoLa's TICAL. adj. | ſcholafticus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a ſcholar or ſchool. 

ScnoLa'sTICALLY. ad. [from ſcbol iſtick.] 
According to the niceties or method of the ſchools. 

No moraliſts or caſuiſts, that treat — 


land indurated; conſiſting of a gland indurated. | 


| 


SCH 


ol juſtice, e under that gene- 
ral head, as a part of it. | 
ScuoLAa's TIR. adj. [from ſchola, Lat. ſcholaſ- 
, Fr. 
, A 8 to the ſchool ; practiſed in ſchools. 
I would render this intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verſed in ſchol ict learning. 
Digby on Bodies. 
Schoſ tick education, like a trade, ſo fix a 
man in a particular way, that he is not fit to judge 
of any thing that lies out of that way. Burner. 
2. Befitting the ſchool ; ſuitable to the ſchool ; 
pedantick ; needleſly ſubtle. ; 
The favour of propoſing there, in convenient 
ſort, whatſoever ye can object, which thing I have 
' known them to grant, of /ch-laflick courteſy unto 
ſtrangers, never hath nor ever will be denied you. 
Hooker. 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe 
who left uſeful ſtudies for uſeleſs ſcbliſtict ſpecu- 
lations, were like the Olympick gameſters, who 
abſtained from neceſſary labours, that they might 
be.fit for ſuch as were not ſo. , Bacon. 
Both ſides charge the other with. idolatry, and 
that is a matter of conſcience, and not. a ſcbolaftick 


Stilling fleet 
nicety. 
Sea o/L1asT. nf. | ſcholiafte, Fr. Flle, La. 
A writer of explanatory notes. : 
The title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manu- 
ſcripts, was the reproach of idlenefs ; though in 
others of the ſcloli is tis inſcribed againſt the lux- 
ury of the rich. Dryden. 
What Gellius or Stobæus cook'd before, 
Or chew'd by blind old ſcho/zafts o'er and ys 


ope. 
SCIO'LION. \ n. f. {[Latin.] A note; an 
SCHOLIUM. } explanatory obſervation. 
Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or ſcho- 
Jun, for the expoſition of old words, and harder 
hraſes, which manner of gloſſing and comment- 
ing will ſeem ſtrange in our language. Spenſer. 
Some caſt all their metaphyſical and moral 


Ic arning into the method of mathematicians, and | 


bring every thing relating to theſe abſtracted or 
practical ſciences under the theorems, problems, 
poſtulates, ſcho/iums, and corollaries. 

Scuo'Ly n. |. | ſcholie, 1 Latin. ] An 

explanatory note. This word, with the verb fol- 
lowing, is, I fancy, peculiar to the learned. Hooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath alſo 
taught us to pray, to the end, that ſpeaking unto 
the Father in the Son's own preſcript form, with- 
out c or gloſs of ours, we may be ſure that 
we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That ſcho/y had need of a very favourable reader, 
and a tractable, that ſhould think it plain conſtruc- 
tion, when to be commanded in the word, and 
grounded upon the word, are made all one. Hcok. 

To Scno'LY. v.#. [ from the noun.] To write 
expoſitions. ; 

The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon to 

holy. : Hooker, 
SCHOOL. »n.f. [Cc lala, Lat. «9%, Fr.] 

1. A houfe of diſcipline and inſtruction, 
Their age the ſame, their inclinations too, 

And bred together in one ſch5! they grew. Dry. 
2. A place of literary education ; an univerſity. 
My end being private, I have not expreſſed my 

conceptions in the language of the ſchools, Digby. 
Writers on that ſubject have turned it into a 

compoſition of hard words, trifles, and ſubtilties, 
ſor the mere uſe of the /choolr, and that only to 
amuſe men with empty ſounds. Watts, 
3. A ſtate of inſtruction. 
The calf breed to the rural trade, 

Set him betimes to , and let him be 

Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry, = Dryden. 
4. Syttem of doctrine as delivered by particular 

teachers, 

No craz'd brain could ever yet propound, 

Touclung the foul, ſo vain and fond a thought ; 
But ſome among theſe matters have been found, 

Which in their /chools the ſelf-ſame thing had 

taught. Daviei. 
Let no man be leſs confident in his faith, con- 
Cerming the great bleilings God deſigns in theſe di- 


And alk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dryden. 


Was. | 


SCH 


vine myfteries, by reaſon of any difference in the 
— ſcbooli of Chriſtians, concerning the conſe- 
quent bleſſings thereof. Taylor. 
5. The age of the church, and form of 
ſucceeding that of the fathers ; ſo called, becauſe 
this mode of treating religion aroſe from the uſe of 
academical diſputations. 
The firſt principles of Chriſtian religion ſhould 
not be farced with /cbco/ points and er: — 
5 r 
A man may find an infinite number of propo- 
fitions in books of metaphyſicks, ſcbool divinity, 
and natural philoſophy, and know as little of God, 


ſpirits, 'or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 
To ScyooL. v. a. | from the noun.) 
1. Toi ; to train. 3 
; - Una her beſought to be ſo good 


As in her virtuous rules to ſchool her knight. F. Q. 

He's gentle, never /cboo/'d,, and yet learned, Sb. 
2. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor, 

# You ſhall go with mea 
I have ſome private /cb-oling for you both. Shakeſ. 
Couſin, ſchoo/ yourſelf ; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
© Schedl your child, 


If this be /chooling, tis well for the conſiderer ; 
Ill engage that no adverſary of his ſhall in this 
ſenſe ever ſchool him. h Atterbury. 

Scuo/oLBov. 3. . Nn boy.] A. boy 
that is in his rudiments at ſchobl. 

Schoolboys tears take up | 
The glaſſes of my ſight. 


ures ; | 
As 'prentices or ſchoolloys, which do know |. 


Of ſome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 
Once he had heard a ſchoolboy tell, | 
How Semele of mortal race 
By thunder died. Swift. 
Scio'/oLDay. . ſ. | ſchool and day] Age in 
which youth is ſent to ſchool. 
Is all forgot ? g 
All ſchooldays friendſhip, childhood, yer ? 4 
pere. 
Scno'oLFELLOWw. . ſ. cb and fellow. ] One 
bred at the ſame ſchool. 


Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue ; 

Join'd with his ſchaolfellus by two and two: 

erſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 
In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke. Dry. 
The emulation of ſchoo/fe/lows often puts life and 


induſtry into young lads, Locke. 
ScHo/'dLH0USE. . . ¶ ſchool and bouſe.} Houſe 
of diſcipline and inſtruction. | 


Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, 
To have her knight unto her ſchoolhouſe plac'd. 


| Spenſer, 
Scuo'ol.MAN. n. . | ſchool and man.] 
1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties of 
academical diſputation, 

The king, though no good ſcboolman,” converted 
one of them by diſpute. Bacon. 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle art; 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 

2. A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity or philo- 
fophy. e hs 

If a man's wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find 
differences, let tim ſtudy the .cn. Bacon. 

To ſchcolmen I bequeath my doubtfulneſs, 
My ſickneſs to phyſicians. one. 

Men of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, 
as he was dreſt up by the ,. Baker. 

Let ſubtle ſc0;/ae teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite, Pepe. 

SCHOOLMA'STER. . . [_/cbool and maſter. | 
One who preſides and teaches in a ſchool. 

I, thy /cho2c/maſier, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. Sh. 

Adrian VI. was ſometime ſchoo/maſter to Charles 
V. Ries. 

The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians lived till 
they were an hundred years old; and fo likewiſe 
did many of the grammarians and e, as 
Orbilius, © _ Sgcm. 


He grins, ſmacks, ſhrugs, and ſuch an wes. | 


SCI 


A father may ſee his children taught, though he 
himſelf does net turn ſchco/maſier. South's Sermons, 
Scno'oLMISTRESS. , | ſchrol and mifireſs.] 

A woman who governs a ſchool. 

Such precepts I have ſelected from the moſt 
conſiderable which we have from nature, that ex- 
act ſcboolmiſtreſs. | 

My ſchoobmffreſs, like a vixen Turk, 
Maintains her lazy huſband by our work. Gay. 

SCHREIGHT., . f. [ twrdus viſcivorus.] = nw 

Ain 


t 
SCIAGRAPHY. 5. .. ¶ ſciagraphic, Fr. oxuaya@in. 
1. [In — 2 heb e ſeclion 
a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. Bailey. 

2. [In aſtronomy.} The art of finding the 
hour of the day or night by the ſhadow of the 


ſun, moon, or ſtars. Bailey. 
Sc!'ATHERICAL, I adj. | ſciaterique, French, 
ScVATHERICK, } c e-. Belonging 
to a ſun- dial. Did. 


| There were alſo, from great antiquity, ſciabe- 
rical or ſun-dials, by the ſhadow of a tile or gno- 
mom denoting the hours; an invention aſcribed 


unto Anaxamines by Pliny. Brown. 
 SCIATICA.. I J | ſciatique, Fr. iſchiadica 
SCIA'TICK. faffo, Lat.] The hip gout. 


Which of your hips has the moſt profound ſciati- 


ca? Shakeſpeare. 
; Thou cold ſciatica, 

Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners. Shakeſp. Timor. 


The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were 
generally moleſted with the ſciarica, or hip gout. 
SD Vulg, Errours. 
Rack'd with ſciatick, martyr d with the tone, ' 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone ; Pope. 
Afflicting 


Scla'TICAL. adj. ¶ from ſciatica. ] 
the hip. 

In obſtinate ſciatical pains, bliſtering and caute- 
ries have been found effectual. Arbuthn2t, 

SCIENCE. . , ¶ ſcience, Fr. ſcientia, Lat. 

1. Knowledge. 7; : 

If we conceive God's ſight or ſcience, beforethe 
creation, to be extended to all and every part of 
the world, ſeeing every thing as it is, his preſcience 
or foreſight of any action of mine, or rather his 
ſcience or ſight, from all eternity, lays no neceſſity 
on any thing to come to paſo, more than my ſee- 
ing the ſun move hath to do in the moving of it. 

ammond. 


H. 

The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience 
Heaven hath yet vouchſafed humanity, have but 
few votaries among the ſlaves of the Stagirite. 

; Glanville, 

2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 

S9 you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. Her. 

3- Art attained by precepts, or built on prin. 
ciples. | 

Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury 
of the fancy which cannot contain itſeif within the 
bounds of reaſon. Dryden. 

4. Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. 

No ſcicnce doth make known the firſt principles, 
whereon it buildeth ; but they are always taken 
25 plain and manifeſt in themſelves, or as proved 
and granted already, forge former knowledge hav- 
ig made them evident. Heoker, 

Whatſoever we may learn by them, we only 
attain according to the manner of natural ſciences, 
which mere diſcourſe of wit and reaſon tindeth 
out. Hoster. 

I preſent you with a man 
Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences, Shak-(p. 

. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, the- 
torick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, geometry, 
aſtronomy. 

. Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n. Pope, 

Scir's TIAL. adj. [from ſcience.] Producing 

{CIeNCE. | 


From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd ; 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within ; whoſe preſence had inſus d 
Into the plant nia tap, deriv d 72 


From nectar, drink of gods. Ailters Paradils Lot. 
3 2 Seil- 
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= 


canſe of their propinquity. 
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ſple, ſciſell and not ſe 
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ScrirexTYFICAL. I adj. ¶ ſcientifigur, Fr. jcitatiay 

SUiENTIFICK. and facio, Lt.] Produc- 
ing demonſtrative knowledge; producing Cer- 
taintyv. 

Natural philoſophy proceeding from ſettled 
principles, therein is expected a fſatisfaftion from 
J-iratifical progreifions, and ſuch as. beget a ſure or 
rational belief. Brown's Vie. Ki 

Noe where are there moi e quick, inventive, and 
penetrating capacities, fraught with all kind of 
ſraripecd knowledge. Howel, 

No man, who firſt trafficks into a foreign coun- 
try, has any cent fi. t evidence that there is ſuch 2 
counry, but by report, which can produce no 
more than a moral certainty ; that is, a very kigh 
probability, and juchi as there can be no reaton to 
except agan;it. South, 

The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have ob- 
tiined, are t be read more to know the hypotheſes, 
than with hopes to gain there a comprehenſive, 
ſrrent feed, and ſatisfactory knowledge of the works 
of nature. . Locke, 

Scikx ri/ercalily. odv. [from ſcientifical.] In 
ſach a manner as to produce knowtedze. 

Sometimes it reits upon teſtimony, becauſe it is 
eaſter to believe than to be ſcientifically 8 

K.. 

Sci/xirTAR. nf. [See CIE TEA. ]] A ſhort 
ſword with a convex edge. 

I'll heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night. 
Which with my ſcimitar I'll cool to-morrow. Sha, 

Scix k. u. ſ. A caſt calf. Ainſtuuth. In Scot- 
land and in London they call it fink. 

To SCINTULLATE. v. n. [ill, Lat.] 
To ſparkle ; to emit ſparks. 

ScIXTILLA TION. n. yr Lat. from 
feintillate.) The act of ſparkling ; ſparks emitted. 

Theſe ſcinti/{atrons are not the accenſion of the 


* air upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but ra- 


ther the inflammable effluences diicharged from 
the bodies collided. Brown. 

He ſaid the planets ſcinti/lution is not ſeen, be- 
Glanville's Scep/is. 

Sc10/ Is T. u. .. | ſcialus, Lat.] One who knows 
many things ſuperficially. 

Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave 
dirih to that filly vanity of impertinent citations ; 
theſe ridiculous fooleries ſignify nothing to the 
more generous diſcerners, but the pedantry of 
the affected ſcrolifts. Glanville's Serpfis. 

Tizeſe paſſages were enough to humble the pre- 


fumption of our modern /ciobyts, if their pride were 


not as great as their ignorance. Temple. 

Scrorous. ad. | ſciclss, Lat.] Superficially or 
imperſectly knowing. Not uſed. 

1 could not wiſh thele ſc:o/55 zelotiſts had more 
judgment joined with their zeal. Horucl. 
 ScUumacnvy. mn . | ſchiomachie, Fr. cxic and 
tete Battle with a ſhadow. This ſhould be 
Written j{: macry. 

To avoid this /cr-ma hy, or imaginary combat of 
words, let me know, fir, what you mean by the 
name of tyrant ? owl-y, 

 ScrYox. n. cen, Fr.] A fmall twig taken 
from one tree to be engraſted into another. 
Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle {i5n tu the wildeſt ſtock; h 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind, 
By bud of nobler race. Shatypeare's Winter's Tale. 

March is drawn in his left hand bloſſoms, and 
feions upon his arm. Pe..chom. 

The ſcians are beft of an old tree. Mort. H/bandry. 

SCIRE F ACTAS. a. , [Latin] A writ judicial, 
ia law, moſt commonly to call a man to ſhew 
cauſe unto the court, whence it is ſent, why exe- 
cution of a judgment paticd ſhould not be made. 
4 tus writ is not granted before a year and a day is 
paſſed, after the judgment given. Cort, 

$Sc:/551BLEF. 4j. {from /, Lat.] Capable 
of being divided ſmoothly by a harp edge. 

The differences of impreſſible and not impreſ- 
de, and many other paſ 
ſion of matter, are plebeiun notions. Bacon. 

S ss Ur. ach. LC, te. pos Lat.] Capa- 
ble of being cut or vided ſmoothly by a ſharp 
edge. 
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Animal fat is a ſort of amphibious ſubſtance, 
c ilile hke a ſolid; and reſolveable by heat. Arbuth. 

Ser's$19N. n. /. | ſciſſion, Fr. ſciffio, Lat.] The 
act of cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded by / or puncture: 
the former way they are uſually cut through, and 
wholly ceaſe from action. Wiſemm's Surgery, 
Scr'550R, n. ſ. [This word is variouſly- written, 
[as it is ſuppoſed to be derived by different writers; 
of whom ſome write c:/275, from cd», or incido; 
others ſciſſors, from ſcindoʒ and ſome ciſurs, cizars, 
or ſciſtars, ciſeaux, Fr.] A ſmall pair of ſheers, or 
blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with ſciſars nicks him for a fool. Shakeſp. 

Wanting the /cſſars, with theſe hands 1'11 tear, 
If that obſtruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 

When the lawyers and tradeſmen brought ex- 
travagant bills, fir Roger wore a pair of ſciſſars in 
his pocket,- with which he would ſnip a quarter 
of a yard off nicely. 
a [m, Lat.] A crack; arent; 

ure. 


The breach ſeems like the ſciſures and ruptures 
of an earthquake, and threatens to ſwallow all 
that attempt to- cloſe it, and reſerves its cure only 
for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

SCLERO/TICK. adj. [ ſclerrtique, Fr. oxvig@-.] 
Hard : an epithet of one of the coats of the cye. 

The ligaments obſerved in the inſide of ſ lrotick 
tunicles of the eye, ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, by 
their contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 

Ray on the Creation. 

ScLEero'T1CHS. n. ſ. [ from the adjective.] Me- 
dicines which harden and conſolidate the parts 
they are applied to. Quincy. 

To Scoar. Iv. a. To ſtop a wheel by putting 

To SCOTCH, } a ſtone or piece of wood under 
it before. Bay, 

To SCOFF. rv. . ¶ Tepper, Dutch.) To treat 
with inſolent ridicule ; to treat with contumelious 
language : with at. 

Of two noblemen of the Weſt of England, the 
one was given to ſc-f, but kept ever royal cheer 
in his houſe; the other would aſk of thoſe that 
had been at his table, Tell truly, was there never 
a flout or dry blow given ? Bacen, 

There is no greater argument of a light and in- 
conſiderate perſon, than prophanely to ſcoff at re- 
ligion. Tillotſon, 


a 


Such is love, ] 
And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 
The wanton by delights to bend the mighty, 
And offs at the vain wiſdom of the wife. Rowe. 
Scor r. . /. [from the verb. | Contemptuous 
ridicule; exprefiion of corn; contumelious lan- 


guage. , 
Our anſwer therefore to their rezſons is no; to 
their ci, nothing. Heoker 


With ſoffs and ſcorus, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me. Shukeſp. 

How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to 
flattery, more abuſive and reproachful than the 
rudeſt ſcaſſ and the ſharpeſt invectives? South. 

Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of 
aſtronomy or chemiſtry, for want of a due ac- 
quaintance with other ſciences, make a ſcaſf at them 
all, in compariſon of their favourite ſcience. Has, 

Sco'FrER. #. /. [from {of ] Inſolent ridiculer; 
ſaucy ſcorner ; contumelious reproacher. 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take lis offer; 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſc-f-r. Sh. 

Divers have herded themfelves amongtt theſe 
-prophane coffers, not that they are convinced by 
their reaſons, but terrified by their contumelies. 

Government of thr Tongue. 

Conſider what the apoſtle tells theſe of they 

were ignorant of, not that there was a deluge : 


heavens and the earth of old were ſo and fo con- 
Kituted. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


| 


Arbuthnot., 


but he tells them, that they were ignorant t!:at the | 


SC 
Sco/vr180Lvy, adv, {from ſcofing.] In eontempt; 


in rid — 
Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick /co/ing/ 
ſycophauts = Athens. 4 ay hots 
To-ScoLD, v. a. | ſcholden, Dutch. ] To quarrel 
clamoroufly and rudely. 
: * Parton firſt time that ever 
'm ſorc'd to /cold. Shakeſpeare's Cori 
The one as famous for a ſco/di 4 3 Wh 
As the other is for beauteous modeſty. Shakeſpeare, 
They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, 
others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, others 
ranting, and others ſco/ding and reviling. 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celeſtial language ſcold. Swift, 
Scolding and curſing are her common converia- 


tion. Swift, 

ScoLv. a. . ¶ from the verb.] A clamorous, = 
mean, low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A ſhrew in domeſtick life, is now become a 
ſcold in politicks. Addiſen's Frecbolder. 

Sun- burnt matrons mending old nets; 

Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between; 
3 anſwer foul-mouthed ſco/ds. Swift, 
cOLLOP. . . Written properly ſcallop. 
pectinated eee. Kms Oy 

ScoLoPE'NDRA. a. . [ ſcolopendre, Fr. oxadinoilge. 

1. A ſort of — 2 — 8 1 

2. [ Scolopendriam, Lat.] An herb. Ainſwwrth, 

Scomm. =. /. [Perhaps from ſ-omma, Lat] A 
buffoon. A word out of uſe, and unworthy of 
revival. 

The ſcomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolviſh 
in converſation. L Eftrange. 

Sconce. . ſ. [ ſchantzs, German.] 

I. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfe in the great commanders 
names, and they will learn you by rote where ſer- 
vices were done; at ſuch and ſuch a ſconce, at ſach 
a * 3 D Shakeſp. Henry V. 

2. The : perhaps as being the acropolis, or 
citadel of the body. A low word. 8854 : 

Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the ſcorce with a dirty ſhovel, 
and will not tell him of his action of battery? 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlit. 

3. A penſile candleſtick, generally with a look - 
ing-glaſs to reflect the light. 

Golden ſconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. | 

Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconc-'s height, 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſat to view the fight. 

P 


Put candles into ſconces. Swift's Dir. to the Butler. 

4. A mul, or fine. - 

To Scoxce. v. a. | A word uſed in the univer- 
fitics, and derived plauſibly by Siu, whoſe ety- 
mologies are geacrally rational, from ſconce, as it 
ſignifies the head; to ſcore being to fix a fine on 
any one's head.] To mulct; to fine. A low 
word which ought not to be retained. 

Scoop. a. . ſehorpe, Du ch.] 

1. A kind of large ladle; a veſſel with a long 
handle uſed to throw out liquor. 

They turn upſide down hops on mait kilns, 
when almoſt dry, with a cp. Mortimer's Haſh. 

2. A chirurgeon's inſtrument. 

Endeavonr with thy ſcoop, or fingers, to force 
the ſtone dutwards. „p' Sg ye 


3- A ſweep; a ſtroke. Perhaps it ſhould be 


TIWIPp. 
2 Oh h-ll-kite ! 
\Vhat, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſcoop / Shak, peare's Mac herb. 
Fo Scoop. v. 4. ſehoepen, Dutch. ] 
1. To lade out. 
As by the hook hz: ſtood, 
He ſcrop'd the water front the cryſtal flood. Dry. 
2. his word ſeems to have nut been under 
tood by Thon ſon. 
Melted Alpine ſnows 
The mountain ciſterns fill, thoſe ample fore 
Of water | , among the hollow rocks. Thom, 
. To :mpty by lading. 
one perurious ſource by chance appear d, 
Scanty of waters when you ſcorp'd it dry, 


S filling. 
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And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, ; | 
Did he not dath th' Wb > 7-6 
on. 


4. To carry off, ſo as to leave the place hollow. 

A ſpectator would think this circular mount 
had been actually /. pd out of that 1 — 

per. ator. 

Her fore-feet are broad, that , ſhe may /:-*p 
away, much earth at a time. Adi ſon. 

To his ſingle eye, that in his fore head glar'd | 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly apply'd, 

Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turniug round, 
Scope out the big round jelly from its orb. 
£59 cut into hollownets or depth. 

Whatever part of the harbour they ſcoop in, it 
has an influence on all the reſt ; for the ſea imme- 
diately works the whole bottom to a level. Adi. 

Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will jcoop, fo as 
to hold above a pint. <Ard; on Coin;. 

It much conduces how to ſcare 

The little race of birds, that hop 

From ſpray to ſpray, ſcoping the coſtlieſt fruit, 

Inſatiate, undiſturd'd. Phillips. 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
Or [cops in circling theatres the vale. opc. 
Sco/o» Ex. . . | from ſcop.] One who ſcoops. 
Scoop b. u. /. | ſcopic, Latin. | 
1. Aim; intention; drift. 
Your /cope is as mine own, 

So to inforce or qualify the laws, 

As to your ſoul ſeerns good. Sb. Mea. for Mea. 

His coming hither hath no farther ſcope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shakt-/p. 

Had the whole ſcops of the author been anſwer- 
able to his title, he would have only undertaken 
to prove what every man is convinced of ; but the 
driſt of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our compaſſion 
towards the rebels. en. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark ; final end. 

The /--pe of all their pleading againſt man's au- 
thority is to overthrow ſuch laws and conſtitu- 
tions in the church, as depending thereupon, if 
they ſhould therefore be taken away, would leave 
neither face nor memory of church to continue 
long in the world. Hooker. 

Now was time 
To aim their counſels to the faireſt ſcepc. Hubbard. 

We ſhould impute the war to the 2. at which 
it aimeth. A at. igh. 

He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, 
Miſtruſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair, 

And utter diffolution, as the /cop- 
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Of all his aim. Milian Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Room; ſpace; amplitude of intellectual 
view. 


An heroick poet is not tied to a bare repreſen. 
tation of what is true, but that he might let him- 
ſelf looſe to viſionary objects, which may give him 
a free /cope for imagination. = ryden, 
— Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, 
ther: would be ſcope enougli of handling that ſci- 
ence voluminoully, after anew manner: not only 
by teaching thoſe things which tend to the perfec- 
tion of viſion, but alſo by determining mathema- 
tically all Kinds of phenomena of colours which 
could he produced by refraction. Newton's Opticks. 

4- Liberty ; freedom fromareſtraint. 

If this conſtrain thera to grant that their axiom 
is not to take any place, fave in thoſe things only 
where the church hath larger ſcope, it reſteth that 
they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon. Hooker. 

Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe 1 1woon with this dead Killing news. 
Shakeſpeare. 

5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence. 

Sith 't was my fault to give the le ſc:pe,, 

*T would be my tyranny to ſtrike and gall them, 
For what I bid them do. Shakeſpeare. 

Being moody, give him line and ſcope, 

Tub that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 


Confound themſelves with working. Sbak:ſpear c. | 
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As ſurſeit is the father of much faft;. i 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, | 
Turns to reſtraint, Shakeſpeare. 

7. Extended quantity.. | 

The ſcopes of land granted to the firſt adventu- 
rers were too lagge, and the liberties and royalties 
were too great for ſybjects.. Dawes en breland. 

8. It is out of ule, except in the three firſt 
ſenſes, 

Sco'euLovs. adj, { ſcapulaſus, Lat. ] Full of rocks. 

| Diet. 

Sonn HAT. } adj. ¶ ſcorbutiqus, Fr. from 

Scokyu'TiCK. orte, Latin.] Diſeafi 
with the ſquruy. | 


A perion about ſorty, of a full and ſcorbutical 
body, having broke her tkin, endeavoured the 
curing of it; but obſerving the ulcer ſanious, I pro- 
poſed digeſtion. Wiſeman. 
Viglent purging hurts ſcorbwick conſtitutions ; 
lenitive ſubſtances relieve. Arbazbnet. 
SCoRB6TICALLY. adv. | from ſcorbutical. ] With 
tendency, to the ſcurvy ; in the ſcurvy. 

A woman of forty, f.o-butically and hydropically 
affectod, haying .a fordid ulcer, put herſelf into 
my hand. Wiſeman. 

Scokc k. nf. This word is uſed by Spencer for 
diſcourſe, or power of la initation per- 
haps of the Italians. 

Lively vigour reſted in his mind, 

And recompenſed him with a better , ore; 
Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled 
force. Fairy Queen. 

To SCORCH. v. a. [rconcne'd, Saxon, burnt. ] 

1. To burn ſuperficially. N 

Fire ſcorchbath in froſty weather. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely cou'd reſpire; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire ; 
The fainty knights were {orch'd. * Dryden. 

2. To burn. 

Power was given to ſcorcb men with fire. Rev. 
The ſame that left thee by the cooling ftream, 
Safe from ſun's heat; but fcorcb'd with beauty's 

bean. Fairfax. 

You look with ſuch contempt on pain, 

That languiſhing you conquer more: 
So lightnings which in ſtorms appear, 
Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear, Waller. 

The ſame beams that ſhine, ſcorch too. South. 

I rave, 5 
And, like 2 giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that ſcorches me to death. Dryden. 

He, from whom the nations ſhould receive 
Juſtice and freedom, lies himſelf a Ne, 
Tortur'd by cruel change of wild defires, 

Laſh'd by mad rage, and /. orc5'd by brutal fires. Po ior, 

To SCORCH, v.#. To be burnt ſuperficially ; 
to be dried up. 

The ſwarthy Africans complain 

To fee the chariot of the ſun 

So nigh their ſcorching country run. Roſcommon. 

The love was made in Autumn, and the hunt- 
ing followed properly, when the heats of that 
ſeorchirg country were declining. Dryer. 

Scatter a little mungy ſtraw cr ferm amongſt 
your ſeedlings, to prevent the roots from fcxrchbing, 
and to receive the moiſture thut falls. os timer 

Scorcurxc Fennel. u. ſ. A plant. 

SCURDIUM. n. . { Lativ. ] An herb. Ainſw. 

SCORE. . f. | fora, Iſlandick, a mark, cut, 
or notch. ] 

1. A notch or long incifim. 

Our forefathers had no ether books but the f. 
and the tally : thou baſt cauſed printing to be uſed. 
Sbuk ſpeure's Henry VI. 
2. Aline drawn. 


common, was kept by marks on tallies, or by line 

of chalk. 

He's worth no more : 

. They ſay he parted w- U, d paid Nis ſcore. Su 
Does nut the wr feed the flame? And does not 

the nge warte anc enlighten the air? Does not 

the earth quit /cores with all the ele ments, in th- 

fruits tu 1 Cue fron: it? Sou! 
4. Ac coun Kept of ſoraething paſt ; an epuch ; 

an era. 


3- In account, which, when writing was lef- 


- 
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Dniverſal deluges have ſwept all away, except 


two or three who begun the world again 
upon a new ſcore. Tillotſon. 
- Debt imputed. 
thou do'ſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores 
away 
From the great Shakeſpeare, 
6. Reaſon; — ER 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 
But left the trade as many more 
Have lately done on the ſame /core. Hucibrat. 


A lion, that had got a politick fit of ſickneſs, 


ed | wrote the fox word how glad he ſhould be of his 


company, upon the ſcore of ancient friendihip. 

L ſtrange. 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break 
off upon that ſcore. Collier on Pride. 

7. Sake; account; relative motive. | 

You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſcore. Dryd. 

Kings in Greece were depoſed by their people 
upon the ſcore of their arbitrary proceedings. $7w:/t. 
8. Twenty. I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, being 
a round number, was diſtinguiſhed on tallies by a 
long ſcore. 

How many /cre of miles may we well ride 
Twirxt hour and hour ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

The fewer ſtill you name, you M ound the more: 
Bond is but one; but dax is a coe. Pope. 

For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfeR abſence 
of that ſpirit of poeſy. Watts. 

9. A ſong mScore. The words with the muſical. 
notes of a ſong annexed. 

To SCORE. v. a. 

t. To ſet down as a debt 

Madam, I know wherr 

Inſtead of five you /cor'd me ten. 

2. To impute ; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of ygur age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcre em on the ſtage z 
Unleſs each vice inſhort-hand they indite, 

Ev'n as notchet prentices whole ſermons write. 


Dryden, 

3. To mark by a line. | 

Haſt thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe, 

And with her purple light adorn the ſkies ? 

Scor'd out the bounded ſun's obliquer ways, 

That he on all might ſpread his equal rays ? Sandys.. 
SCORTA. . ſ. | Latin.] Droſs; recrement. 
The ſcoria, or vitrified part, which moſt metals,. 

when heated or melted, do continually: protrude 

to the ſurface, and which,. by covering the metals 
in form of a thin glaiſy ſkin, cauſes theſe colours, 
is much denfer than water. Neun Opticts, 
Scu'x1vs. adj, | from ſcoriay. Lat.] Droſſy ; re» 
crem<ntiticus. 
By the fire they emit many droſſy and ſcoriaus 
parts. Br owns. 
D SCORN. v 4. | ſthernen, Dutch; cer, 

Fr.] To deſpiſe; to flight; ts revile; to villify ; 

to CONLEMN. F v 
My friends /corn me; but mine eye poureth out: 

tears unto God. Job, xvi. 20. 
To SCORN. v. 1. 

1. To ſcoſf: to treat with contamely. LE 
He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair 


Sift 


* 


black ; 
And now, I am remembertd, cmd at me. 
S$h:teſprares 
Our foul is filled witty the ſcorning of thoſe that. 
are at eaſe, and with the contempt of: the proud. 
| FF. exxili. 46 
2. To diſdain ; to think unworthy. 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new born day, 
With rofy wings fo richie bright, 
As if ho e to think of night; Craſh w. 


Fame, that delights around the world to ſt. 
Scorns not ti ta e our Argos in her way. Pope. 

z. To deſpiſe: to-contemn: 

Sinely he ſco- n ththe ſcorner, but he giveth grace 
unto the low!y. . 
Zack to th' infernal pit I drag th ce chain d, 


— 


Lad feat thee fo, as henceſorth t to ſera 


Ide facil gates of hell t. Nightly barr d. Mikone 
4. To neglect ; to diſregard. 


This 


þ. 


ä A OE. — 
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| Sco'xNER. n. /. [from ſean.) 


SCO 


This my long ſyfferance and my day of grace, 
They who negle& and ſcorn ſhall never taſte; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. Milt. 
Scokx. u. ſ. [:ſcorne, old Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Contempt; ſcoff; light ; act of contumely. 
We were better parch in Afric's ſun, 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shakeſp. 
I, ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in 
corn ? 
Scorn and deriſion never come in tears. Shakeſp. 
If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us 
to /corn, Jud. 
Diogenes was aſked in ſcorn, What was the mat- 
ter that philoſophers haunted rich men, and not 
rich men philoſophers? He anſwered, Becauſe 
the one knew what they wanted, the others did 
not, Bacon. 
Whoſoever hath any thing in his perſon that in- 
duces contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to 


reſcue himſelf from ſcorn: therefore all deformed 


perſons are bold, as being on their own defence ex- 
poſed to /corn, : Bacon. 
Every ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn, 


But fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. Dryden. 


2. Subject of ridicule ; thing treated with con- 
tempt. 

Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude, thus to make 
aſ.orn of him that made us? Tillotſon. 

Numidia's grown a ſcorn among the nations 
For breach of public yows. Addiſon's Cato. 

3. To think Scokx. To diſdain; to hold un- 
worthy of regard. Not now in uſe. 

If he do fully prove himſelf the honeſt ſhepherd 
Menalcas his brother and heir, I know no reaſon 
why you ſhould t ſcorn of him. Sidney. 

Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no ſcorn of 
me, leſt if thou make as tho' thou heareſt not, I 
become like them that go down into the pit. Pſa/. 

4. Tc laughto Scorn. To deride as contemptible. 

He that fitteth in the heavens ſhall laugh them 
to ſcorn; the Lord ſhall hold them in deriſion. 
Pſalms, Com, Prayer. 


1. Contemner ; deſpiſer. 
They are very active; vigilant in their enter- 
pri ſes, preſent in perils, and great /corn:r5 of death. 
| Spanſer on Ireland, 
2. Scofter; ridiculer. | 
The /-«rner ſhould conſider, upon the ſight of a 
cripple, that it was only the diſtinguiſhing mercy 
of Heaven that kept him from being one too. 
. N L' Eftrange. 
They, in the ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 


Prior. 
Scolx N TUL. adj. | ſcorn and f«ll.] . 
1. Contemptuous ; inſolent ; ditdainful. 
Th' enamour'd deity 
The /:91 ful damſel ſhuns. Dryden. 


2. Acting in defiance. _ 
With him I o'er the hills had run, 

Scernful of winter's froſt and ſummer's ſun. Pr: 

Sco'kxXFUL LY. adv. from ſeornful.] Con- 
temptuouſly ; inſolently. 

He us'd us ſcorfully ; he would have ſhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for's country. 

Shak, ſpeare. 

The ſacred rights of the Chriſtian church are 
ſernfully trampled on in print, under an hypocri- 
tical pretence of maintaining them. Þatebry, 

ScoRP10N.  /. | ſcorpion, Fr. ſcorpio, Lat. 

1. A reptile much reſembling a ſmall lobſter, 
but that lis tail ends in a point with a very venom- 
ous ſting. 


Well, fore-warning winds 
Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpion's neſt. Shak, 
Tull of c pi2n; is my mind, dear wife. Shak. . 
2. One of the ſigns of the zodiack. 

The ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſpe ſhine. 
Dryden. 

2. A ſcourge ſo called from its cruelty. 
My father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, but I 
will chaſtiſe you with ſcorpicns. 1 Kings. 
4. (Scerpius, Lat.] A ſea- ſiſn. Ai ſuurih. 


Scr io Send. . J. Ceucrui, Lat.] A plant. 


Miller. 


* 


SCO 


Scolsr ion Grafs. | a 

Sco' RH ION“ Tail. 1. . Herbs. Ainſworth. 
Sco'rPiox Hort. 

Sco r. 2. . [cot Fr.] 

1. Shot; payment. a 

2. Scor and Lot, Pariſh payments 

'T was time to counterfeit, or that hot terma- 


gant Scot had paid me ſcat and lot too. Shak:jpe, 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, ; 
Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcot ang lot. Prior. 


The chief point that has puzzled the freeholdeis, 
as well as thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for about theſe 
fix months, is, Whether they, would rather be go- 


verned by a prince that is obliged by law to be 
good, or by one who, if he pleaſes, may plunder” 
Addiſon.” 


or impriſon ? 
SCOTFREE. adj. Without ſcot or mulct; un- 
hurt; impune. 


To SCOTCH. v. a. To cut with ſhallow inci- 


ſions. 


rioli, he ſcotcht and notcht him like a carbonado. 
: Shak. ſp. Coriclanus. 
Score. . ſ. [from the verb.] A flight cut; 
a ſhallow inciſion, 
We'll beat 'em into bench-holes : I have yet 
rom for ſix ſcotc hes more. 


Scorch Hoppers, n. A play in which boys 
hop over lines or ſcotches in the ground. 


Children being indifferent to any thing they can' 


do, dancing and ſcotch hoppers would be the ſame 
thing to them. Locke. 
Sco'ToMy, . f. [oxiruun,] A dizzineſs or 
ſwimming in the head, cauſing dimneſs of ſight, 
wherein external objects ſeem to turn round. Ainſ. 
Sco'TTERING. . .. A provincial word which 
denotes, in Herefordſhire, a cuſtom among the 
boys of burning a wad of peaſe-ſtraw at the end 
of harveſt. Bailey. 
Sco'veD. 2. ſ. | ſcopa, Lat.] A ſort of mop of 
clouts for ſweeping an oven; a maulkin. Aſv. 
Sco'UNDREL. . ſ. ¶ ſcondaruebs, Italian; a hider. 
Skinner, ] A mean raſcal ; a low petty villain. A 
word rather ludicrous. 
Now to be bafft'd by a ſcoundre!, 
An upſtart ſeR'ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras. 
Scoundrels as theſe wretched Ombites be, 
Canopus hey ſucceed in luxury. Tate. 
Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood | 
Has crept through /coundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
Pope. 
To SCOUR. v. a. | turer, Daniſh ; ſcehnwren, ul.] 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order 
to clean the ſui face. 
It were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt, 
than to be ſc d to nothing with perpetual motion. 
Shakeſpeare, 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increate, 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. Dryd, 
Part /c-ur the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 


New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart, Dry. 


Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter 
of a pound of ſoap and ſand to /-aw the rooms. 
Arluthnot. 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was fcow d. 


25 fo | 


2. To purge violently. 

3. Lo cleanſe; to bleach; to whiten ; to 
blanche. 

In {. me lakes the water is fo nitrous, as if foul 


| clothes be put into it, it ſcowrerh them of itſelf ; and, 


if they ſtay, they moulder away. Bacon. 
'A garden-worm ſhould be well ſcoured eight 
days in moſs, before you fiſh with him. Wait, 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new. ſcou d manteau and the ſlattern air. Gay. 
4. To remove by ſcouring. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcaring faults 3 


He was too hard for him directly: before Co- 


Shakeſpeare. 
Give him gr pron with a knife, and then put 
| into his belly and theſe ſcctch:s ſweet herbs. I alt., 

Scorch Cells, or Scotched Collops, u. ſ. [from 
To ſcotch, or cut. | Veal cut into ſmall pieces. 


8 C0 


Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs a 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at oute, 
As in this king. $ bake Peace, 
I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ftain my favour in a bloody maſk, ' 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſharne with 
it. Shakeſpeare, 
Then, in the clemency of upward air, 
We'll ſcar our ſports, and the dire thundet's 
ſcar. 2 Dryden. 


away ſomething ; to clear away. 3 
The kings of Lacedemon having ſet out ſome 
gallies, under the charge of one of their nephew, 
to ſcour the ſea of the pirates, they met us. Sidv-y, 
Divers are kept continually to ſcar theſe ſeas, 
infeſted greatly by pirates. A Sandy,. 
If with thy guards thou ſcour'f the ſtreets ly 

night, ** 

And do'ſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight, 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt ring crowd fo hear, 


D, len. 
6. To paſs ſwiftly over. 
* Sometimes 
He ſc ours the right hand coaſt, ſometimes the left, 
Ai:ltos, 


Not half the number in their ſeats are found; 
But men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground ; 
The points of ſpears are ſtruck within the ſhield, 
The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 


The Knights unhors'd. Dryder. 
When Ajax {ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weiglit to 
throw, wh 


The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcowrs the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along 
© the main. Pepe's Effay on Criticijr:, 

To Scouk. v. n. 
1. To perform the office of cleaning domeſtick 
utenſils. : 
I keep his houſe, and was to wring, brew, bake, 


ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds. Shak, 
2. To clean. 
Warm water is ſofter than cold; for it ſcour-th 
better. * Bacor, 


3- To be purged or lax; to be diſeaſed with 
looſeneſs. 8 

Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, 
have been put into a great ſcouring by the vapour 
only. Bacon, 

Convultion and ſcoring, they ſay, do often cauſe 
one another, Graunt's Fills of Mertality. 

If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, let 
it not be too rank, leſt it make them ſcour, Mertint. 

+ To rove ; to range. 

arbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, 

ſtruck an exceeding terror into the minds of the 
citizens of Rome. Knolles. 

5. To run here and there. 

The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring * 
Doth choak the air with duſt. Shak: ſpear e. 

6. To run with great eagerneſs and ſwiftneſs ; 
to ſcamper. 

She from him fled with all her pow'r, 

Who after her as hattily *gan to ſez, Fairy Q. 

I faw men ſcour ſo on their way : Iey'd them 
Even to their ſhips. Shakeſpeare. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his 
ſchemes, that his houſe was robbed ; and ſo away 
he j-cr5 to learn the truth. L'Eftrang*. 

If they be men of fraud, they'll ſcewr off them- 
ſelves, and leave thoſe that truſt them to pay ths 
reckoning. L' Eftrang e- 

So four fierce courſers ſtarting to the race, 


Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they 
fear | G 

Bat force along the trembling charioteer. Dryd. 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the 
ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits, which are poſted upon the 
out-guards, immediately take the alarm, and /u4* 
off to the brain, which is the head quarters. Clier. 

Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away, 

To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Fe. 
Sco'URER. 2. ſ. | from ſcour. ] ; 


1. One that cleans by rubbing. | . 
=. 2. A 


5. To range about, in order to catch or drire 


$:04r through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
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2. A purge, rough and quick. 
- One who runs ſwiftly. 

OURGE. =. /. [eſcourgee, Fr. ſcorreggia, Ita- 
kan ; corrivia, Latin.) 

1. A whip; alaſh; an inſtrument of diſcipline. 

When he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple. Joln, ii. 15. 

The ſcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance. 

2. A puniſhment ; a vindictive affliction. 
What, ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 

Shakeſpecure. 
See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 

That Heav'n finds means to Kill your joys with 

love. Shak ＋ 2, 

Famine and plague are ſent as ſcourge: for amend- 
ment. f 2 Fdras. 

3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys. Thus 
Altila was called Age Dei. 

Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? 
Shakeſprare. 

Such conquerors are not the favourites, but 
ſeaurges of God, the inſtruments of that vengeance. 
; | Atte buy. 

In all theſe trials I have born a part; 
I was myſelf the /courge that caus'd the ſmart. Pope. 
4 Immortal Jove, 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 

Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 

But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 

And every monarch be the ſcawrge of God. Pope. 

4- A whip for a top. 

If they had a top, the ſcourge Nick and leather 
trap ſhould be left to their own making. Locke. 

To SCOoURGE. v. a. | from the — 

1. To laſh with a whip; to whip. 

The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. She. King Lear. 

ls it lawful for you to /courg- a Roman? . 

He ſcoure'd with many a ſtroke the indignant 

waves. Milton. 

When a profeſſor of any religion is ſet up to be 
laughed at, this cannot help us to judge of the 
truth of his faith, any better than if he were 

ſcan ged. Watts. 

2, To puniſh; to chaſtiſe ; to chaſten ; to caſti- 
gate with any puniſhment or affliction. 

Seeing that thou haſt been ſcourged from Hea- 
ven, declare the mighty power of God. 2 Mac. 

He will ſcourge us for our iniquities, and will 
have mercy again. Tob. Xill. 5. 

Sco'veGer. . f. [from ſcawrge.] One that 
ſcourges; a puniſher or chaſtiſer. 

To SCOURSE. v. a. To exchange one thing for 
another; to ſwap. finſw. It ſeems a corruption 
of ſcorſa, Ital. exchange; and hence a horſe ſcour ſer. 

Scov r. . [eſcout, Fr. from eſcouter q auſcultare, 
Lit. to liſten ; ſco/ta; Italian. ] One who is ſent 
privily to obſerve the motions of the enemy. 

Are not the ſpeedy ſcout; return'd again, 
That.dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphin ? 

: Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


As when a ſcout, 
Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. Mi. 
This great veſſel may have lefler cabins, where- 
in ſcouts may be lodged for the taking of obſerva- 
tions. Wilkins. 
The ſcouts to ſevꝰ ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 


The coaſts. Dryden's urid. 
To Scou r. v. n. | from the noun. 
1. To go out in order to obſerve the motions of 


an enemy privately. 

} Oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions; or with obtcure wing 
Sous far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning furprize. 

As a hunted panther caſts about 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to 


Milton. 


SCR 


Command a party. out, 
with a ſtrict charge not to engage, but ſcout. Dry. 

2. To ridicule; to ſneer. This is a ſenſe un- 
authorited, and vulgar. 

To ScowL. v.n. [reyhian, to ſquint, Saxon; 
feel /ig, to look ſour, — To frown ; to 
pout; to look angry, ſour, or (allen. 

Miſo, her authority increaſed, came with /cow!- 
ing eyes to deliver a ſlavering good-morrow to the 
two ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as ſhe would threat, 
She ſcaul d and frown'd, with froward counte- 

_ nance. Fairy Qu en. 
Even ſo, or with much more contempt, men's 
eyes 
Did ſcaw on Richard. Shak: ſp:are's Richard II. 
Nut a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces tothe bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they ſcow! at. S. Cymbeline. 
The duſky clouds o'erfpread 

Heav'n's cheerful face, the low'ring clement 
Seow/s Oer thedarken'd landſcape ſnow or thow'r. 
| Milian. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs] far hence fly away, 
With your dull iatluence ; it is for you 
To tit and ſczw/ upon night's heavy brow, Crab. 

In rueful gaze 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcowling heavens 
Caſt a deploring eye. Themſun's Summer. 

Sg. u. 2./, | trom the verb.] Look of ſullen- 
nels or diſcontent ; gloom. 

I've feen the morning's lovely ray 

Hover o'er the new-born day, 

With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 

As if he ſcorn'd to think of night; 

When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcow! 

Made heav'ns radiant face look foul, 

Call'd for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-blofſom'sd light. Crafhaw. 

Sco/wLINGLY. adv. [from ſcowl.)] With a 
frowning and ſullen look. 

To ScrRa'8BLE. v. n. \ krabbelin, ſcraffclen, to 
ſcrape or ſcratch, Dut.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, and 
ſcrabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sa. xxi. 13. 

SCRAGG. . . [ jcragbe, Dutch. ] Any thing 
thin or lean. 

Sc. adj. | This ſeems corrupted from 
cragged.] Rough; u*ven ; full of protuberances 
or aſperities. 

Is there then any phyſical deformity in the fa- 
brick of a human body, becauſe our imagination 
can ſtrip it of its muſcles and ſkin, and ſhew us 
the ſcragged and Knotty back-bone ? Bentley's; Serm. 

SCRA'GGEDNESS. from framed] 

ScRa'GGINESS. 1 from ſcraggy. | 

1. Leanneſs; marcour. 

2. Unevenneſs; roughneſs; ruggedneſs. 

Scxa'ceov. n. /. [from ſcrag. ] 

1. Lean; marcid ; thin. 

Such a conſtitution is eafily known by the body 
being lean, warm, hairy, ſcraggy, and dry, with- 
out a diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged ; 
uneven. 

From a /craggy rock, whoſe prominence 
Half overſhades the ocean, hardy men, 

Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, 
Cut ſamphire. Philips. 

To ScxaA'MBLE. v. . [The ſame with ſcrabvle, 
ſeraffelen, Dutch. ] | 

t. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultu- 
oufly with the hands; to catch with haſte preven- 
tive of another; to contend tumultuouſly which 
ſhall catch any thing. 

England now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 
The unow'd intereſt of proud ſwelling ſtate, Sha. 
Of other care thy little reck'ning make, 
Than how to /-rambl- at the ſhearer's feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, when ſuch a tree 
was ſhaking. there would be no ſcrambling for the 
fruit. Sti/lng fleet. 


feout, 
2 to ſhun his tails, her cares employ d. Dry. 


They muſt have ſcrambld with the wild beaſts 
for crabs and nuts. 


Ray on the Creation. 


SCR S 


2. To climb by the help of the hands: as, he 
eronbied up that rock. | 

SCRAMBLE. > [rom the verb.] 

1. Eager conteſt for ſomething, in which one 
endeavours to get it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, 
ſomebody threw a handful of apples among them, 
ſet them preſently together by the ears upon the 
ſcramble, Lunge. 

Becauſe the defire of money is conſtantly almoſt 
every where the ſame, its vent varies' very little, 
but as its greater ſcarcity enhances its price and in- 
creaſes the ſcramble. 1 Lecks. 

2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
Scra'MRELER. . . [from ſrrandle.] | 
1. One that ſcrambles. 

All the little c amblers after fatne fall upon him. 
{Add fone 
2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
To SCRANCH. v. a. Fmt Dut.] To grid 
ſomewhat crackling between the teeth. The 
Scots retain it. | 
SCRA'NNEL. aj, [Of this word I know not the 
etymology, nor any other example. ] Vile; worth< 
leſs. Perhaps grating by the ſouhd. 

When they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 

Grate on their /cranne/ pipes of wretched ſtra w. 
Mi ton. 

SCRAP. . /. | from ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or 
W J. [from ſerape g ſcraped 

1. A ſmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our 
time raking into the ſcraps and imperfect remains 
of former ages, and neglecting the clearer notice 
of our own. . Glanvilles 

Trencher eſquires ſpend their time in hopping 
from one great man's table to another's, only to 
pick up ſcraps and intelligence. L Eftrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and talking, and not by ſcraps of authors got by 
heart. Late. 
No rag, no ſcrap, of all the beau, or wit, 

That once ſo ftutter'd, and that once ſo writ. Pope. 
I can never have too many of your letters: L 
am angry at every ſcrap-of paper loſt. Pope. 
2 Crumd; ſmall particles of meat left at the 
table. a 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps O th court, is no contract. Shak-ſþ.- 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her 
bounds, for their own ſcraps and advantage. Nacan. 

On bones, on /craps of let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head 


= 


To bleakeſt colds. Granville. 
What has he elſe to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but ſcraps ? 

The offals of a cl.urch diſtreſt, 

A hungry vicarage at beſt. Swift. 
3. A ſmall piece of paper. This is properly 


ct 
£ — with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
And ſilent ſells a king, or buys a queen. Pope. 

To SCRAPE. v. a. tre pan, Saxon ; ſcbrapen, 
Dutch; ſuſerepitigb, Erſe. 

1. To deprive of the ſurface by the light action 
of a ſbarp inſtrument, uſed with the edge almoſt- 
perpendicular. 

Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than 
planed. Maxon. 

2 To take away by ſcraping; to eraze. 

They ſhall deſtroy the walls, and I will ſcrape 
her duſt, and make her like the top of a rock. 

Emek. XXvi. 4. 

Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toaſted: 
quite through, ſcrape off the durnt ſide, aud ſerve 
it up. Swift.. 

3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſc.- 

The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footſteps /crape the marble hall. Pepe. 

4. To gather by great efforts; or penurious o 
trifling diligence. 

Let the government beruined by his avarice, if, 
by avarice, he. can ſcraps together ſo much as ta 
make his peace. South, . 

Unbappy thoſe who hunt for. a party, and ſerepe- 
| together 


r 2X 


at the moſt claborate ſtrains of your modern 


aà man ſwear he loves me. 


| Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds. 


_ Mleep, particularly the ſcratchizg of the temples 


Io jcratch your head, and bite your nails. Sife. 


SCR 


together out of every author all thoſe things only 


winch favour their own tenects. Waits. 
To Sc RAY E. v. u. 
1. To make ha ſh noiſe. 
2. To play ul cn a fiddle. 
2. Lo make an awkward bow. Amnſav. 
4. 1% dear Acquaintznce. A low phraſe. 
To curry favour, or infiruate into one's fami- 
Uarny: probably from the ſcrup:s or bows of a 
flatiurer. | 
Scaarr. A ſ. rap, Swediſh.] 
i. Dlinculty; perplexity ; diſtreſs. This is a 
10% word, 
2. The ſound of the foot dr aun over the floor. 
2. A how, 
Sc“ Ex. 2. /. [from ſcrape.] 
1. Initrument with which any thing 15 ſcrapcd. 
Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in 
the entry, andthe ſcraper will laſt the longer. S2 f. 
2. A miſer; a man intent on getting money; a 
ſcrapepenny. 5 
Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was /croper brave man. Get to live, 
Then live, aud uſe it; elſe it is not true 
That thou haſt gotten : ſurely uſe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ſtone, Herbert. 
3- A vile fiddler. 
Out! ye ſempiternal ſcr pers. Coꝛoll y. 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion 


Scrapers, all which have been tamed and humanized 
by une muſicians ? Arbiubnot. 
SCR 4 7. . , ſrenixxa, Saxon. ] An hermaphro- 
dite. inner and Tunis. 
Ze SCRATCH. 2. a. [Aratxen, Dutch. 
1. To tear or mark with flight incifions ragged 
and uneven. 
The lab'ring ſwain 
Serit with a rake a furrovw for his grain \ 
And cove:'d with his hand the ſhallow ſeed again. 
Dryden. 
A ſort of ſmall ſand-coloured ſtones, ſo hard as 
to /cratch glaſs. Cee, AMuſccum. 
2. To tear with the nails. 
How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet ſcrat h my ton, or rend his tender hand? 
Fairy Queen. 
I ſhould have ſ-ratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shke. 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than 


SCR 


1. An incifion ragged and ſhallow. 
_ The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes 4 
/cratches in the work; and before you can take out 
thoſe deep ſcratches with your finer cut files, thoſe 
places where the riſtngs were when your work 
was forged, may become dents to your hammer 
dents. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

The ſmaller the particles of rhote ſubſtance: 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratch, by which 
they continually fret and wear wy the glaſs un- 
til it be poliſhed; but be the r 4 ſmall, they 
can wear away the glaſ. cherw:te than by 
grating and ſcratching :t, d braking the pro- 
tuberance- ; and thcreiore poliſh it no otherwiſe 
than by bringing its roughneſs to a very fine grain, 
ſo that the /cratchings and frettings of the ſurface 
become too {mall to become v:fible. Newton's Opt. 

2. Laceration with the nails. . 

Theſe nails with ſcratebes thall deform my 

breatt, 

Leſt by my look or colour be expreſs'd 

The mark of aught high-born, or ever better 
dreſs'd. Prior, 

3. A flight wound. 

The aliant beaſt turning on her with open jaws, 
ſhe gave him ſuch a thruſt through his breaſt, that 
all the lion could do was with his open paw to tear 
off the mantle and fleeve of Zelmane, with a lit- 
tle ſcratch rather than a wound. Sidney. 

Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. 

Shak. ſpeare's Henry IV. 

Scr&a/TCHER. #. . [from ſcratch. ] He that 
ſcratches. 

ScRaTCHEs. n,ſ. Cracked ulcers or ſcabs in a 


{horſe's foot. Twi 


SenvsTCHINGLY. adv. [from ſcratching. | With 
the action of ſcratching. 

Making tim turn cloſe to the ground, like a 
cat, when ſcratchingly ſhe wheels about after 1 
mouſe. Sia 


ſcurt. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, 
of cutting ſcraws, which is flayiag off the green 
ſurface of the ground to cover their cabias, or 
make up their ditches. Swrfe 

To SCRAWL. v. a, [I ſuppoſe to be corrupted 
from ſcrabble.] To draw or mark irregularly or 
clumſily. 

Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 

And think thou ſec'ſt its owner's heart, 


Keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that mind; fo 
tome gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate 
crete face. 
a——Scratchirg could not make it worſe, an 'twere 
fach a face as yours were. Shak, M, Ado about Not. 
Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 
&.ratch "till the blood come, they'll not hurt you 
then. Cleauelund. 
To with that there were nothing but ſuch dull 
tame things in the world, that will neither bite nor 
feratch, is as childiſh as to wiſh there were no fire 
in nature. More. 
Unhand me, or I'll ſcratch your face; 
Let go, for ſhame. | 
3- To wound lightly. e 
4 4. To hurt lightly with any thing pointed or 
een. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 
8. Torub with the nails. 7 
Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, when 
he had ſweetly invented to ſignify his name St. 
Francis, with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camd. 
Other mechanical helps Aretzus uſes to procure 
and the ears. Arbuthnot. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 


6. To write or draw awkwardly. 
If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a 
pamphlet, they deſire no wit, ſtyle, or argument. 


ScrawPd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. 
To SCRAWL. v. u. 
1. To write unſkilfully and inelegantly. 
Think not your verſes ſterling 
Though with a golden pen you ferawl, 
And ſcribble in a Berlin, Sift. 
2. [From mould To creep like a reptile. nl. 
ScrAw tr. n. . from the verb.] Unſkilful and 
inelegant writing. 
The left hand will make ſuch a ſeraww/, that it 
will not be legible. Arbuthnot's Hiſtury of John Bull. 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which I in- 
ſerted my ſcraw!. Pope. 
Scra'wLER. . ſ. [from ſcraul.] A clumſy and 
inelegant writer. 
ScRAY. 2. ſ. [hirundo maring.] A bird called a 
ſea-ſwallow. Ainſworth and Bail:y. 
Scxt/ as LE. adj. [ ſcreabilis, Latin.] That which 
may be ſpit out, Bailey. 
To SCREAK. v. . [Properly cr-2h, or brick, 
from Htrige, Dan.] To make a ſhrill or hoarſe 
noiſe, Bailey. 
To SCREAM. v. u. . Saxon. ] 
1. To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or agony. 
Soon a whirlwind roſe around, 
And from afar he heard a ſ.reamirg ſound, 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who cry'd for aid, 
And fill'd with loud laments the ſecred ſhade. Dry 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreamivg cry, } 


Swift, 


Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
AJaring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky. 


| Swift. 
SCRATCH. #./. {from the verb.] 
| : 4 


Eur. 1. f. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface 6: | 


| 


SCR 

Tf chance a mouſe creeps in her fight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 
She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. Swift, 

2. To cry ſhrilly. ; 

I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 

Shokoſpeare, 

ScrEAM. #. ſ. [from the verb.] A flrill quick 
loud cry of terrour or pain, 

Our chimnies were blown down ; and, as they 
ſay, 4 
Lamentings heard i' th” air, ſtrange ſcream: of death, 

: ; Shak: ſpearr, 
Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcr:1m; of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies, 
Pope. 
To SCREECH. v. n. LV. etia, to cry, Aa 
dick. 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguiſh, 
Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which 
ſuddenly Eines the ſpirits. Bacon, 
2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a 
ſcreechowl. 
ScREECH. u. f. [from the verb.] 
t. Cry of horror and anguiſh. 
2. Harſh horrid cry: a 
The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 
With hollow ſcreechs fled from the dire repaſt; 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 
Popes 
Scart'cuowl.. n. f, [ ſcreech and owl.] An — 
that hoots in the night, and whoſe voice is ſup - 
poſed to betoken danger, miſery, or death. 
Deep night, 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcrecchowls cry, and bandogs _ 
Shak- 
Let him, that will a ſcreech-v/ ay be call'd, 
Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hector's dead. Shak, 
By the ſcreccheaul's diſmal note, 
By the black niglit raven's throat, 
I charge thee, Hob. Draytes. 
Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to 
weigh down Turuus, ſent the ſchrexchow! to diſ- 
conrage him. Dryd:n. 
Sooner ſhall ſcrexchowls baſk in ſunny day, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love, Gays 
SCREEN. . ſ. can, F reach. ] 
r. Any thing that atfords ſhelter or concea!- 
ment. 
Now near enough: your leavy ſcre-ms thrown 
don, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shep. Macheth, 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy. acon. 
Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſet- 
tled in thoſe interjacent tracts, as a ſercen againſt 
the inſults of the ſavages. Swift 
My juniors by a year, 
Who wiſely thought my age a een, 
When death approach'd to itand between, 
The /-reen remov'd, their hearts are — — 
Sewift. 
2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 
When there is a ſcreen between the candle and 
the eye, yet the light paſſeth to the paper where- 
on one writeth. Bacon, 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcrecn. Popes 
Ladies make their old cluaths into patchwosK 
for /creens and ſtools. Sꝛoiſt. 
3. A riddle to fift ſand. ; 
To SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhelter; to conceal ; to hide. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That /crcen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of 
men, 
From cold Septentrion blaſts. Milton's Par. Rey. 
A good magiftrate's retinue of ſtate 074-5 him 
from the dangers which he isto incur for the ſake 
of it. Altterburys 
This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet fore moſt, 
To ſcre:n the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. Robe. 
2. ¶ Cerno crevi, Lat.) To ſift; to riddle. 


| | Dr yden. 


| Let the caſes be filled with uatural earthy _ 
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the firſt half ſpit, from juſt under the turf of the 
beſt paſtur:-cround, mixed with one part of very 
mellow ſoll rer ned. Evelyn. 
Scntw. 2. |. [ ſerneve, Dutch; ccrn, Fr.] 
One of the mechanical powers, which is defined a 
right cylinder cut into a furrowed ſpiral : of this 
there arc two kinds, the male and female ; the 
former being cut convex, ſo that its threads riſe 
outwards, but the latter channelled on its concave 
fide, ſo as to receive the former. wincy. 

The eto is 2 Kind of wedge, that is multiplied 
or continued by a helical revolution about a cylin- 
der, receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, but 
from a vectis at one end of it. Wilkins. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to 
the crew preſs, which is the beſt. Matin. Huſban. 

To S:nEw, v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To turn or move by a ſcrew. 

Some, when the preſs by utmoſt vigour ſcrew'd 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
with the dry retuſe. Phillips. 

2. To faſten with a ſcrew. 

We fail | 
But /crew your courage to the ſticking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

To ſcrew your lock on the door, make wide 
holes, big enough to receive the ſhank of the 4 

0x0n. 


2, To deform by contortions. 

Sometimes a violent laughter ſcrew'd his face, 
And ſometimes ready tears diopp'd down apace. 

Cowley. 

He ſcrew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, 

And ſaid Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. Dryden. 

With ſcroww'd face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with ſenſeleſs harangues againſt human in- 
veritions on the one hand, and loud outcries for a 
further reformation on the other. 

Let others {-rew their hypocritic face, 
Shi ſhews her zrief in a ſincerer place. 

4. To force; to bring by violence. 

He reſolved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, 
who /crewed up the pins of power too high. Havel. 

No diſcourſe can be, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it a into their own channel; 
or they will fcreww in here and there ſome intima- 
tions of what they ſaid or cid, Gov. of Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have 
been ſo enormouſly raifed and {cr-wwid up, may be 
computed to be about two millions, Swift, 

. To ſqueeze ; to preſs. 

6. To opprets by extortion. 

Our country landlords, by unmeaſurable ſ-rew- 
ing and racking their tenants, have already re- 
duced the miſerable people to a worſe condition 
than the peaſants in France. Swift, 

Sextw Tre. n. /. [ifra, Latin.) A plant of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

To SCRIV'BBLE. v. a. | ſcribo, ſcribilb, Latin.] 

1. To fill with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 

How gird the ſphere 

With centrick and eccentrick, ſcrib4{'d o'er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milt. Par. Loft. 

2. To write without uſe or elegance: as, he 
Fiid a pamphlet. 

7 ScrrBBLE. v. u. To write without care or 
beauty. 

if a man ſhould aftirm, that an ape caſually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, and falling to 
ſ+ibblz, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, would an Athieft believe ſuch a ſtory ? 
And yet he can eatily digeſt things as incredible as 
Bentl:y. 


Swift. 


If Mwvius ſcribo in Apollo's ſpite, 
There are, who judge ſtill worſe than he can 
write. Pope. 

Leave flattery to fulſome dedicators, 

Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes 
no more 
Than when they promiſe to give ſcribbling o'er. 
: Pope. 
SE. 2. . [from the verb.] Wor lde. 
writing. 

By {o!-rmnly endeavouring to countenance my 
eanjectures, 1 might be thought dugmatical in a 
hatty ſcribe, Boyle. 

- 4 
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If it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon trans- 
ferred into the plays and current ſcril bl of the 
week, and became an addition to our language. 


Swift. 


Scrr'sntER, n. f. [from ſcribble.} A petty 


author ; a writer without worth. 


The moſt copious writers are the arranteſt ſ | 
blers, and in ſo much talking the tongue runs be- 


fore the wit. 


"LP 
LA. range. 


The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are ca- 
pable, by which they and the /crib4/r may get 


their livi 


dine, 


Dryden. 


ng. 
The fo i55/zr, pinch'd with hunger, writes to 


And to your genius muſt conform his line. Gran. 
To aftirm he had cauſe to apprehend the ſame 
treatment with his father, is au improbable ſcan- 


French ferien. 
No budy was concerned or ſu 
that ſcribſ ler was proved adunce. 
t. A writer. 


cannot 


dal flung upon the nation, by a few bigotted 


Swift. 


riſed, if this Or 
t. to 1 Dun. 
SCRIBE. . ſ. | ſcribe, French: ſcrila, 


atin. ] 


Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 


Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, fing, number, ho ! 


His love to Antony. 


Shakejp. Ant. and Cleop. 


My maſter, being the ſcrib: to himſelf, ſhould 


write the letter. 


make any perfect and unerring ſcribes. 
The following letter comes 
young female /ſcrive. 
2. A publick notary. 


fencing-maſter. Not in uſe. 
The ſcrimers of their nation, 


If you oppos'd them. 


Shukeſprar 6. 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to 


Grew. 


ſome notable 


Spectator. 


Ainſiwor th. 
ScarmeR. . /. { eſcrinzur, Fr.] A gladiator; a 


He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


SckINE. nf. | ſcriuium, Lat.] A place in which 


writings or curioſities are repoſited. 
Help then, O holy virgin, 
Thy weaker novice to 


perform thy will ; 


Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcrine, 


Sci. 2. /. | firzppa, Iflandick.] 
1. A ſmall bag; a ſatchel. 


The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſtill 
Fairy Queen. 


Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable re- 


treat; though not with bag and baggage, ye? with 


ſcrip and (crippage. 


i. y. 


He'd in requittal ope his leathern e, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 


Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. 


Milton. 


2. [From ſcriptio, Latin, as it ſeems.] A ſche- 


dule ; a ſmall writing. 


Sci YA. . /. 
is contained in a ſcrip. 


Call them man by man, according to the . 
Shut prare. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 
"till rips of paper can be made current coin, 


Locks. 


[from .] That which 
Di. the Chriſtians. 


Scary rox. adj. { ſcripterivs, Lat.) Written ; 


not orally delivered. 


in the Bible ; biblical. 


Sw: ft. 


Scai'yTURAL. adj. { from ſcripture.] Contained 


Creatares, the ſcriptural uſe of that word deter- 
Alttterbur y. 


mines it ſometimes to men. 
SCRIP IURE. N. < f ſcriptura, Lat.] 
1. Writing. 


It is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, 


ſus. 
2. Sacred writing ; the Bible. 


but famous for the death and overthrow of Craſ- 


Raleigh, 


With us there is never any time beſtowed in 


divine ſervice, without the reading of a great part 


molt necetfary. 


The devil can cite ſc iptvre for his purpoſe : 


An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, 


clear precept or prohibition for it. 


4 


of the holy ſcripture, which we account a thing 


Hoaker. 
| 


Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shak-ſp. 
There is not any action which a man ought to 
do, or to forbear, but the /.» ip/ure will give him a 


Saitkh. 


tereſt 


SCR 


Forhear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his 
reading the ſcripture hiſtory put him upon that en · 
quiry. 

Seripture proof was never the talent of theſe 
men, and tis no wonder they are foiled. Atters. 

Why are ſcrigtue maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of u examples, that lie croſs 
'em ?  Atterbury., 
The Author of nature and the ſcriptures has ex- 
preſsly enjoined, that he who will not work, ſhall 
not eat. Seed's Sermons. 
Scar'vexetR. n. .. [ ſcrivan, Latin.] 

1. One who draws contracts. 

We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy thall fetch the ſerivercy. Shak e. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to place money at in- 


How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping ſerivercy free? Dryden. 
I am reduced to beg and borrow from ſcrivener ; 
and uſurers, that ſuck the heart and blood. 
Arbuth. Hifs. of Fob Bull. 
SCROFULA. «. {. [from ſcreſa, Latin, a ſow, 
as yetzag. ] A vation of the humours of the 
body, which breaks out in ſores, commonly called 
the king's evil. | 
If matter in the milk diſpoſe to coagulation, it 
produces a ſcrofula. Wiſ-man of Tumour . 
Scro'ruLous, adj. | from ſcrofula.} Diſeaied 
with the ſcrofula. «4-[ Kegel 
Scrafilhus perſons can never be duly nouriſhed ; 
for ſuch as have tumours in the parotides often 
have them in the pancreas and meſentery. bath. 
Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a 
[crofalous diſpoſition. Arbuthwt., 
What would become of the race of men in the 
next age, if we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the 
ſcrofulaus conſurnptive ion furniſhed 
men of wit and pleaſure ? © Swift, 
SCROLL. mn, f. | Suppoſed by Minſbew to be 
corrupted from vu; by Skinner derived from an 
-ſcrouell: given by the heralds : whence parchment, 
wrapped up into a reſembling form, has the ſame 
name. It may be obſerved, that a goaler's liſt of 
priſoners is eſcrov. | A writing wrapped up. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv*d ; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment 


ſeralli, 
That were all worm- eaten, and full of canker 
holes. Spins. 


We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the ſc:0/!, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With {langhter coupled to the name of kings. 

Sheke ſpears. 
Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which is 
Hougſit fit through all Atheas to play in our in- 
terlude. Shake. 
A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain ſup er- 
ſtitious charms, caſt divers /cro//s of paper on 
each ſide the way, wherein he curſed and banned 
Knolles. 
He drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and de- 
livered it to our foremaſt man. Bacon, 
Such follow lum, as ſhall be regiſter'd ; 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer ſcrall. 
Milton, 
With this epiſtolary /-ro/}, ; 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul. Prior. 
et, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; 
May take yon' beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, 
And burn it, like an uſeleſs parchment ſcre/l. 
: rior. 
Sc E. . This word I remember only in 
Shaksſpears: it ſeems derived from «ſc: ozell:, 
French, a ſcrofulous ſwelling; as he calls a meau 
fellow a /cab from his itch, or a patch from hig 
raggedneſs.] A mean fellow; araſcal ; a wretch. 
The fern of Angiers flout you kings, 
And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. Shakeſp. X. Jol. 


T, SCRUB. v. a. | ſchrobben, Dutch. ] To rub 
hard with ſomething coarſe and rough. 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 


Fog 


Vol. II. N. 38. 3T 


* 


* 4 Sk et a 6 es. 


- trio! goeth. 


* 
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For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, | 
She fits at ſquat, and: ſcrubs her leathern face. Dry. 


She never would lay aſide the uſe of brooms 


and /cr1>4ing brathes. Arbuthnot. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'- 
rous airs, 


Prepar'd to /cr«b the entry and the ſtairs. Sw. 
SCRUB. u. 1 the verb. 
1. A mean fellow, either as is ſuppoſed ta. 
ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he is employed in 
the mean offices of ſcouring away dirt. 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. 
With a dozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be 


| ſtor'd ; 
No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board. 
Swift. 
3. A worn-out broom. Ain. 


Scan Rb. ] adj. | ſcrubet, Daniſh. ] Mean; 
Sckv'nRv. vile; worthleſs; dirty; ſorry. 
I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little ſcrabbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf. Sha. Merchant of Venice. 
The ſcrub4ieft cur in all the pack, 
Can ſet the maſtiff on your back. Sift. 
The ſcene a wood, produc'd no more 
Than a feu ſcru/by trees before. Swift. 
SCRU#F. n. ſ. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, with ſcurf, 
by a metatheſis uſual in pronunciation. 
3 n. ſ. ¶ ſcrupule, French; ſcrupulus, 
tin. 
1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; per- 
plexity: generally about minute things. 
Macdutt, this noble paſſion, | 
Child of integrity, bath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcraples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To your good truth, Shaksſpeares Macbeth. 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with ad- 
miration of his ſucceihon, than the conſent of all 
etates of England for the receiving of the king 


without the leaſt ſcruple, pauſe, or queſtion. Bac. 


For the matter of your confeſſion, let it be ſe- 
vere and ſerious ; but yet ſo as it may be without 
any inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſcruples, 


Men make no ſcrup/e- to conclude, that thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find 
in themſelves no original, were certainly the im- 
preſs of God and nature upon their minds, and 
not taught them by any one elfe. Locke. 

2. Twenty grains ; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a ſcrap/e, doth 
coagulate the milk at the bottom, where the vi- 
Bacon. 
3. Proverbially, any ſmall quantity. 

Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But, like a tarifty goddeſs, the determues 
Her ſelf the glory of a creditor. Sh. Mea. for Mea. 

To Sc LE. v. . | from the noun. ] To doubt; 

to heſitate. | 
He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge; not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. An. 

Serv'eLEx. n. . | from ſcruple.] A doubter; 
.one who has ſcruples. 

The ſcraples which many publick miniſters 
would make of the worthineſs of parents to 
Have their children baptiſed, forced ſuch queſ- 
tioned parents, who did not believe the neceſſity 
of having their children baptiſed by ſuch ſcrup- 
lers, to carry their children unto other minitters. 

Graunt's Bill: of Mortality. 

ScrvPULo'sITY 7. /. [from av rene. 

1. Doubt; minute and nice doubt fulneſs. 
The one ſort they warned to take heed, that 
ſerupulefity did not make them rigorous in giving 
unadviſed ſentence againſt their brethren which 


were free; the other, that they did not become 


ſcandalous, by abuſiug their liberty and freedom 
to the offence of their weak brethren, which 
were ſcrupulous. Tooker, 

80 careful, even to ſcrupuleſity, were they to 
keep their ſabbath, that they muſt not only have 
a time to prepare them for that, but a further 


time alſo to prepare them for their ve para- 
2 Prep iy as, vary 


tions. 


* 
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2. Fear of acting in any manner; tenderneſs 
of conſcience 

The firſt ſacrilege is looked on with horror; 
but when they have made the breach, their ſcru- 
pulgſity ſoon retires. ; Decay of Piety. 

Scru/euLoVs, [ ſerupulaux, Fr. ſcrupulaſus, 
Latin; from ſcruple. 

1. Nicely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in determina- 
tions of conſcience. 

They warned them that they did not become 
ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty, to the offence 
of their weak brethren which were ſcrupulou:, 

Hooker. 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe 
blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo like in 
taſte, thut the ſcrupu/ous are allowed them on fiſh- 
days. . Cocke. 

2. Given to objections ; captious. 

Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 

Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shake/. Ant. and Cleop. 

3. Nice; doubtful. 

As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, the 
juſtice of that cauſe ought to be evident; not ob- 
ſcure, not ſcrupulous, Bacon, 

4. Careful; vigilant ; cautious. 

I have been the more ſcrupulous and wary, in re- 
gard the inferences from theſe obſervations are of 
importance. Woodward. 

Sc R“ , ο,jꝗs x. adv. [from ſcrupu/aus, ] Care- 
fully ; nicely ; anxiouſly. 

The duty conſiſts not ſcrupulouſly in minutes and 
half hours. | Taylor. 

Henry V. manifeſtly derived his courage — 


his piety, and was ſ--«pulzfly careful not to aſcribe 


the ſucceſs of it to himſelt. Addif. Freebolder. 

Scnv/purLovsxEss. . f. [from ſcrupulous, | 
The ſtate of being ſcrupulous. 

Soxv'TABLE. adj. [ from ſcrutor, Lat.] Diſco- 
verable by inquiry. 

Shall we think God ſo ſcrutable, or ourſelves ſo 
penetrating, that none of his ſecrets can eſcape us ? 

Decay of Picty. 

ScrUTAT10N. nn. fe | ſcrutor, Lat.] Search; 
examination; inquiry. a 

Ser rok. . . eee, Fr. from ſcru- 
tor, Latin. ] Enquirer ; ſearcher ; examiner. 

In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcrutator, 
an archdeacon became to have juriſdiction more 


amply. | Avylife. 
SCRUTINE'ER. u. /. | ſcrutator, Lat.] A ſearch- 
er ; an examiner. Die. 


Scxv/Tivous. adj. [from ſcrutiny. ] Captious ; 

full of inquiries. A word little uſed. 
Age is froward, uneaſy, ſcrutinous, 

Hard to be pleas'd, and parſimonious. Denham. 
To ScRUTINS IZE. I v. 4. | from ſcrutiny. ] To 
To Scrxvu'TINVY. ſearch; to examine. 

The compromiſſarn ſhould chuſe according to 
the votes of ſuch, whoſe votes they were obliged 
to ſcrutinize. Ayliffe. 

SCRU'TINY. n. /. ¶ ſcrutinium Latin. ] Enquiry ; 
ſearch ; examination with nicety. 

In the /or«tinies for righteouſneſs and judgment, 
when it is inquired whether ſuch a perſon be a 
good man or no, the meaning is not, what does 
he believe or hope, but what he loves. Taylor. 

I thought thee worth my nearer view 

And narrower ſcrutiny, that I might learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art called 

The Son of God. Milton's Paradiſe R g. 
They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep ſcru- 

tiny, have taken ſome one part of nature. Hale. 

Their difference to meaſure and to reach, 

Reaſon well re&ify'd muſt nature teach; 

And theſe high ſcruinics are ſubjects fit 

For man's all-ſearching and enquiring wit. 

Denham. 

We are admoniſhed of want of charity towards 
others, and want of a Chriſtian ſeratiny and exa- 
mination into ourſelyes. L'Eftrenge. 

When any argument of great importance is ma- 
naged with that warmth which a ſerigus conviction 
of it generally inſpires, ſomewhat may eaſily eſ- 
cape, even from a wary pen, which will not bear 
the teſt of a ſevere ſcrutiny, Atterbury, 


Theſe, coming not within the ſcr«tiny of human | 


SCU 


ſenfes, cannot be examined by them, or attefted 
by any body. Locks, 

ScrUTONVRE. . 4 [for ſcritcire, or efcritore.] 
A caſe of drawers for writings. 

I locked up theſe papers in my ſcrateire, and my 
crutair: came to be unlocked. Fur. 
To SCRUSP., v. a, e from ſcrew. This 
word, though now diſuſed by writers, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved, at leaſt in its corruption, 7s /crouge, in the 
London jargon.] To ſqueeze; to compreſs. 

3 6 he caught him twixt his puiſſant 


, 

And having ſcruzed out of his carrion corſe 

The loathful life, now 109s'd from ſinful bands, 
Upon his ſhoulders carried him, Fairy Seen, 

To. SCUD. v. a. | ſquittire, Italian; fta, we- 
diſh ; tic, ſwift, Iſlandick.] To fly; to run 
away with precipitation. 

The vote was no ſooner paſled, but away th 
ſcudded to the next lake. a CE 4 m4 

The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick'd up ears take flight ; 
| And ſcudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, 


About their fires the little ſylvans cry, Dryd:n, 
Away the frighted ſpectre ſcuds, 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds. Swift. 


To Scu'DBLE. v. n. [from ſcud.] To run with 
a kind of affected haſte or precipitation. A low 
word: commonly pronounced ſcuttle. 

Scr LR. n. . [This word is derived by Se- 
ner from ſhuffle} A confuſed juarrel; a tumul- 
tuous broil. | 

His captain's heart, 

In the ſcuſfles of great fights hath burſt 

The buckles on his breaſt. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl ng. 

Avowed Athieſts, placing themſelves in the ſcat 
of the ſcorner, take much pleaſing divertiſement, 
by deriding our eager ſc»fes about that which they 
think nothing. Decay of Viety. 

The dog leaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to 
pieces; but in the ſcuffle the cradle happened to be 
overturned, ' a Eft range. 

Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe daric 
ſcuſflet, and auimate the mob to ſuch outrages and 
inſults. Addifons 

To Scur FUER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fight confuſedly and tumultuouſly. 

I muſt confeſs I've ſeen, in former days, 

The beſt knights in the world, and ſcuffed in 

ſome frays. Drayion. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great diſad- 


| vantages in the field, in an orderly way, than 


ſcuffle with an undiſciplined rabble. X. Char lei. 
To SCU LX. v. . [ culcke, Daniſh. ] To lurk in 
hiding-places ; to lie cloſe. | 
It has truck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputation, 
that it ſcorns any longer to ſcult, but owns itſelf 
publickly. Gov. of the Tongute 
Fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal'd his wily head ; 
There ſculb d till afternoon, and watch'd his time. 


My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 

Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield ; 
Retiring ſtill they combat ; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 
And ſcult behind the ſubterfuge of art. 

No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had ſcult'd for ſhame ; 
Becauſe her father us'd to ſay 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful way. Swift, 

Sev'L.KEtR. u. ſ. [from ſculk.] A lurker; one 
that hides himſelf for ſhame or miſchief. 

SevLL. 3. ſ. [It is derived by Skinner from 
ſhell, in ſome provinces called hu; as tiſta and 
teftr, or tte, ſignify the head. Mr. Lye obſerves 
more ſatisfactorily, that ſtola is in Iflandick the 
Kull of an animal. 

1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain ; the arched bone of the head. 

Fractures of the ſcull are at all times very dan- 
gerons, as the brain becomes affected from the 
preſſure. Sharpe 

2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. [See SCULLER.] 


Prizr. 


5 who rows a cockboat. 
8 Like 


3 
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Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of ſteed; 
Or rowing /.«/!, he's fain to love, 
Look one way and another move. Heudibra:. 

4. [Sceole, Saxon, an aſſembhy.] In Alillou's 
Nyle, a ſhoal or vaſt multitude of fi 

Each bay 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſculli that oft 
Bank the mid ſea. Mi 

Scuv'LLCAP. . ſ. [ ſcull and cap. ] 

1. A headpiece. . 

2. A nightcap. 

Scv'tLEk. #. . [Of this word I know not the 
etymology. Stiala is in Iflandick, a veſſel 3 and 
eſcueille in French, a diſh 

1. A cockboat ; a boat in which there is but one 
rower. 

Her ſoul already was conſign'd to fate, 

And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſculler ſate. Dryden. 
They hire the ſculle, and, when once aboard, 
Grow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 

2. One that rows a cockboat. 

Scv/LLERY. 2./. from ſtivla, a veſſel, Iſland- 
ick ; or e/cvcille, French, a diſh.] The place where 
common utenſils, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned 
and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting baſe 
things, as pitchers, a u, and fetting rogues to- 
gether by the ears. eacham. 
 Sev'LLI10N. 2. .. | from ꝙſcueille, French, a diſh.] 
The loweſt domeſtick ſervant, that wathes the 
Kettles and the diſhes in the kitchen. 

I muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with 

words, 

And fall a-curfing like a very drab, 
A ſcullion, fye upon't ! foh ! about my brain. Shak. 

If the gentlemen hath lain there, get the cook, 
the ſtablemen, and the ſcul/:>n, to ſtand in * way. 

wift. 

To SCULP, v. 4. | ſculpo, Latin; ſculper, Fr. 
To carve; to — 28. not 1 =” L 

O, that the tenor of my juſt complaint 
Were /cu{pt with ſteel on rocks of adamant ! Sandy. 

Scu'LPTILE. adj, [ ſculptilis, Latin.) Made by 
carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one ſide Moſes horned, 
and on the reverſe the commandment againſt /cu/p- 
te images. Brown, 

Scu'LrToR. n, ſ. [ ſcx/ptor, Latin; ſculptcur, Fr.] 
A carver; one who cuts wood or ſtone into 
images. 

Thy ſhape's in ev ry part 
Zo clean, as might inſtruct the ſculptor's art. Dryd. 

The Latin poets give the epithets of , ifdum and 
tri/culam to the thunderbolt, from the ſculptors and 
painters that lived before them, that had given 
it three forks. Addiſon. 

Scu'LPTURE. n. |, cultura, Latin; ſculptare, 
French. ] 

r. The art of carving wood, or hewing ſtone 
into images. 

Then ſcalpture and her ſiſter arts revive, 

Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live. 


Pepe. 
2. Carved work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze with boſſy { ulgturet graven. Milt. 
There too, in living ſcuſpture, might be ſeen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
3- The art of engraving on copper. 
To SCU'LPTURE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
cut; to engrave. 
Gold, filver, ivory vaſes ſculptur d his 
There are who — not. e Pope. 
Scust. n. þ e French; ſchiuma, Italian; 
un, Paniſh ; ſchaym, Putch. 
1. That which rites to the top of any liquor. 
The reſt had ſeveral offices aſſign'd; 
Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe ; 
Others to bear the ſame away did mind; 
And others it to uſe according to his kind. F. N. 
The ſalt part of the water doth partly riſe into a 


en on the top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in 
the bottom, Bacen. 


ton, | out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty 


obs. and ſelf-conſum d. 


ſcum off. 


Aus Ff, Daniſh; 


amine the writings of the ancients, provided the 


Good maſter Holofernes, purge; ſo it ſhall 
ol . Shabſp.| 


SCU 
* Gather'd like ſcum, and ſett!'d to itſelf, 


Mitton. 
Away, ye ſn, 
That till rife upmoſt when the nation boils. 
Dryden. 
They mix a med'cine to foment their limbs, 
With /-m that on the molten ſilver ſwims. Dryd. 
2. The droſs; the refuſe; the recrement ; that 
part which is to be thrown away. 
There flocked unto him all the ſ of the Iriſh 


army. Spenſer. 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the 
very ſcum of the world, ſuch as their friends 
thought it an exceeding good gain to be diſcharged 
of. Raleigh's Effays. 
1 told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, baſe ſcam. Hudibras. 
The Scythian and Egyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. Roſcommon. 
You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, 
Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails. Dry. 
The great and innocent are inſulted by the ſcum 
and refuſe of the people. Addiſon's Freehalder. 
To SCUM. v. a. e the noun. | To clear off 
the ſcum : commonly written and ſpoken ſtim. 


A ſecond multitude 
Severing each kind, and ſcum'd the bullion droſs. 
Milton. 
Hear, ye ſullen power's below; 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead: 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 


You that ſc the molten lead Dryden. 
What corns ſwim upon the top of the brine, 
Mortimer*s Huſbands y. 

Scu'MBERr. . . [from ſcum.] The dung of a 
fox. Ainſworth. 

Scu/MMER. n. ſ. [eſcumoir, French.] A veſſel 
with which liquor is ſcummed, commonly called 


a immer. 

Scu'eper Holes. n. /. 1 Dutch, to draw 
off.] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on the deck, through 
which water is carried into the ſea, The leathers 
over thoſe holes are called ſcupper leathers, and 
the nails with which they are faſtened ſcupper nails. 


Bailey. 
The blood at ſcupper boles run out. Ward. 
arfa, Iflandick ; 


SCURE. . . unp, Saxon; 
5 oo Swediſh ; ſchorft, Dutch. ] 
1. A kind of dry miliary ſcab. 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with ſcurf and filthy ſcald. F. . 
The virtue of his hands 
Was loſt among Pactolus' ſands, 
Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, ; 
The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs. Swift. 
2. A ſoil or ſtain adherent, 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 


The forf is worn away of each committed crime, 
No ipeck is left, Dryad-n. 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. 
There ſtood a hill, whoſe grifly top 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf. Milton. 


Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils; and 
at the ſame time are ſeen little flakes of ſcurf — 


up. | Addi ſon 
Scv'rixESsS. . ſ. [from ſcurf.] The ſtate of 
being ſcurfy. 
Scu'xkIL. adj. [ ſcurrilis, Latin. ] Low ; mean; 
groſsly opprobrious; lewdly jocoſe. 
Upon a lazy bed, the live- long day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts. Shak. Troil. and Crefſida. 
Nothing conduces more to letters than to ex- 


plagues of judging and pronouncing againſt them 
be away; ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipitation, 
impudence, and ſcurri/ ſcoffing. Fen Jonſon. 


Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurrii taunts. Dryd. 

Scurkr'iITY. n. f. cus ric, Fr. ſcurrilitas, 
Lat.] Groſſneſs of reproach ; lewdneſs of jocular- 
ity ; mean buffoonery. 


SCU 


| Bani ſcirriley and profaneneſs, and refrain 
the licentious inſolence of poets. Dryden. 
Scu'xrtLovs. adj. eie, _ Groffly op- 
probrious ; uſing ſuch language as only the licence 
- a buffoon can warrant ; lewely jocular; vile 3 
W. 
Scurrilsus and more than ſatyrical immodeſty. 
Heoker. 
Let him approach ſinging. Forewarn him that 
he uſe no ſcurrilous words in's tunes. Shakeſpeare. 
How often is a perſon, whoſe intentions are to 
do good by the works he publiſhes, treated in as 
ſcurrilau a raanner as if he were an enemy to man- 
kind ? Addiſon's Freiloldir. 
Their characters have been often treated with 
the utmoſt barbarity and injuſtice by ſcurrilous and 
enraged orators. wiſt, 
Scv'xRILOUSLY. adv, | from ſwrilous.] With 
groſs reproach ; wah low buffoonery ; with lewd 
mertiment. 5 
Such men there are, who have u ritten ſurri hy 
againſt me, without any provocation. Id. 
It is barbarons incivility ſcurrilou/ly to ſport with 
that which others count religion. Tilhiſon, 
Scu'xRILOUSNESS. . . —— Scur- 
rility ; baſeneſs of manners. | 
Scu'RvIiLy,. adv. (rom Hey J Vilely ; baſely ; 
coarſely. It is ſeldom u bur in a todicrons 


ſenſe. 

Look i' your glaſs now, 
And ſee how ſcurvily that countenance ſhews ; 
You would be loth to own it. Bon Fonfon's Cati, 

This alters the whole complexion of an action, 
that would otherwiſe look but very ſcurvily, and 
makes it perfect. South, 

The clergy wers never more learned, or fo ſcur- 
vily treated, Swift, 

Scu'rvy. « [from ſcarf. This word was, I 
believe, originally an adjective. 

The ſcurvy is a diſtemper of the inhabitants of 
cold countries, and amongſt thoſe ſuch as inhabit 
marſhy, fat, low moiſt ſoils, near ſtagnating water, 
freſh or ſalt ; invading chiefly in the Winter ſuch 
as are ſedentary, or live upon ſalted or ſmoaked 
fleſh and fiſh, or quantities of unfermented farina- 
ceous vegetables, _ wire — — 8 

Scu'avyY. ad. from ſcu , jourfy, ſcurvy. 

I. r with ſcabs ; Ft with 
the ſcurvy. 

Whatſoever man be ſcurvy or ſcabbed. Lev. 

2. Vile; bad; ſorry ; worthleſs ; contemptible ; 
offenſive. 

I know him for a man divine and holy ; 

Nat ſcurvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shak: 

This is a very ſcurvy 3 u- 
neral. 


e. 

He ſpoke ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt = honour. Shakeſpeare. 
A crane, which is but ſcurvy meat, lays * — 
ggs. fo 
It would be convenient to prevent the exceſs of 
drink, with that ſcurvy cuſtom of taking tobacco. 


e 


Swift, 
Scu/rvy GRASS. . .. | ſcurvy and graſs ; cocb- 
learia, Lat.] The ſpoonwort. A plant, Miller. 
'ScusEts. For excuſes. 
I ſhiſted him away, 
And laid good '/-uſ+: on your exſtaſy. Shak. Othellk. 
Seu. . /. [ ſhot, Tflandick.] The tail of thoſs 
animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare. 
In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſten- 
ſion inclines unto the coccix or /car. Brown. 
He fled to earth; but firft it coſt him dear, 
He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 
Seu'TCHEON, 3. ſenecime, Italian: from 


ſatwn, Lat.] The ſnield repreſented in heraldry ; 


the enſigns armorial of a family. See Escur- 
CHEON. 
And thereto had ſhe that ſearcher of her de- 
ſires, ſupported by certain y diligent * 
. 1 s 
Your ſcutcheons, and your ſigus of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you — e. Shak. Ant. und Cl:, 
Honour is a meer ſcutc Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


eaſe you to abrogate ſeurrility. 


The chiefs about their necks the ſturcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. Dryd. 
| 312 Ser'rir- 
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ScuT?LLATED» adj. ¶ ſulla, Lat.) Divided 
into ſmall ſurfaces. 

It ſeems part of the ccutellited bone of a ſturgeon, 
deing fla: of a porous or cellular conſtitution. Mu. 

Scu'TIFoRM. adj. | ſcutiformii, Lat.] Shaped 
like a ſhield. 

Scr. n. . | ſcutella, Lat. ſeutell, Celt. 

Alirj=oorth, | 
1. A wid allow baſket, ſo named from a diſh 

or platter which it reſembles in form. 

A cutter ſcrein to rid foil fro' the corn. Tafcr, 
' Toe earth and ſtoues they are fain to carry from 
under their feet in Ce, aud baſkets Hakow!!!. 
2. A ſmall grate. 
To the hole in the door have a ſmall ſcale, to 
k2ep in wha: mice are there. Meortmer's Hundi. 
3- { From «4. } A quick pace; a ſhort run; a 
pace of aſt.cted precipitation. This is properly 

Jouddl:. . 

Sue went with an eaſy /c12/-out of theſhop. S. g. 
To Scu'r TLE. v. n. | from ud or ſcudi:.j To 

run with affect d precipitation, 

The old fello vc out of the room. Ariuth, 
To Sri. v. a. | Spenſc1., Sdegnare, Ital. Milton, 

for &/.! 24. 

ifted up fo high, 

I [1-igz"d ſubjecbion. Milton, 
SoElGN YU. adj, Contracted for did inf! 
They now, puft up with fig, inſolence, 

De ipiſe the brood of bletled ſapience. Spenſer, 
SEA. % Fe, Saxon; ſe. oÞ 29, Dutch. | 
1. Thie ocean, the water, oppoſed to the rd. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will ra- 

thcr 

Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 

Making the green one red. Shak:ſp. Macbeth. 
The rivers run into the fea. Carew, 
He made the ſ, and all that is therein. Zxod. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air, 

So working [cas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies, 
Amphibious between fa and land 

The river horte. Aliltoz. 

Some leviathan, 

Haply ſluab'ring on the Norway foam, 

"he pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd (kiff 

Deeming ſome ſtand, oft as ſeamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 

Inveſts the n. Milian. 
Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ſtorms on 

ſome ſhores, are uſed for manuring of / land, 


IH odward. 
They put to ſ with a fleet of three hundred 
C11 Lrinithuot. 


Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 

tony tides fwelling to roll us aſhore. - Dryden. 

But like arock unmov'd,. a rock that braves, 
The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd.on himſelf he ſtands : his ſolid fide 
With off the {ez weeds, and the ſounding tides. Dry. 

The ſe could net be much narrower than it le, 
without a great loſs to the world. Bentley. 

So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the n, 
High on the fern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion tothe main, Pep. 

2. A collection of water; a lake. 

By the cn of Galilee. Aſat, iv. 18. 

2. Proverbially for any large quantity. 

That ſu of blood which hath in Ireland been 
barharouſly ſhed, is enough to drown in eternal 
infamy and miſery the malicious author and inſti- 
gator of its effuſton. King Char les. 

4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. 

To ſorrow abandon'd, but worſe felt within, 
And in a troubled fe of paſſion toſt. Milton. 

5. Half St as over, Half drunk. 

The whnie magittracy was pretty well diſguiſed 
before I gave eim the ſlip: our friend the atder- 
man was vf ſeas over before the bonfire was out. 

| Speetutcr. 

Sx a is often uſed in compoſition, as will appear 
in the following examples. 

St An R. n. [from ſea and bar; birando piſcis, 
Lat.] The fea-fwallow. 


SEA 


waves of the ſea. N 

The ſovereign of the ſeas he blames in vain, 

That once ſcabeat will to fea again. Spenſer*s Paſto. 
Durkneſs cover'd o'er 

The face of things: along the ſcabeat ſhore 

Satiate we ſlept. Joe's Odyſſiy. 

SE'aBOAT. nf. [ ſca and boat. ] Veiel capable 
to bear the ſea. 

Shipwrecks were occaſioned by their ſhips be- 
ing bad ſeaboats, and theratelves but incitterent 
leamen. Arbuthnat. 

Stavorn. 44. | fra and born. Born of the ſea; 
produced by the fea. 

Like Neptune and his ſc-1bor» niece, ſhall be 
The ſhining glories of the land and ſea. Wall. 
All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike actions of their Fabien king. Dr yden. 

SEA . J. | ſea and dh.] Buy employed on 
ſhipboard, 

Can'tt thou, O partial fleep ! give thy repoſe 
To the wet /eaboy in an hour to rude, 

And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night 
Deny it to a king? Shakeſpeare. 

SrauruacH. nf. [fa and breach. ] Irruption of 
the ſea by breaking the banks. 

To an impetuvous woman, tempeſts and ſzabreaches 
are nothing. * CU Efirange, 

SEABREEZE., nf, { ſea and (rcp. | Wind blow 
ing from tlie fea. 

Hedges, in moſt places, would be of great ad- 
vantage tu ſhelter the graſs from the /cabrieze. Mort, 

St/ABVILT, adj. L and built, | Built for the 
fea. | 

Borne each by other in a diſtant lige, 

The ſea! ailt forts in dreadful order move. Dryd x. 

SEACA/BBAGE. x. . Ceramd e, Lat.] Seacolewort. 
A plant. EZ 

It hath fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the cabbage. 

Mill-r. 
S#AcALr. n: f. [ ſra and calf; ones, The ſeal, 

The ſeacalf, or ſeal, is ſo called from the noiſe 
he makes like a calf : his head comparatively not 
big, ſhaped rather like an otter's, with teeth like 
a-Jog's, and muſtashes like thoſe of a cat: his 
body long, and all over hairy : his forefect, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going: 
lus hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for 
ſwimming, as being an amphibious animal. The 
females gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other vivi- 

parous tiſhes. Grew's Muſ.cum. 

StA. n. ſ. | ſea and cap. ] Cap made to be 
worn on ſhip-board. 

I know your favour well, 
Thowth now you have no cacop on your head. Shak, 

Sx'ac AKP. . 3 from /-a and carp 3 4 das mar- 
nun, Latin.) A ſpotted fiih that lives among ſtones 
and rocks. 

SE AcuarkT. 7. g. [from ſi and chart.) Map 
on winch only the coaſts are delineated. 

The ſituation of the parts of the earth are bet- 
ter learned by a map or ſ-achurt, than reading the 
deſcription. Waits. 

SE/acoaAl.. . 7 7 and coal.] Coal, ſo called 
not becauſe found in the ſea, but becauſe brought 
to I onden by 1ca ; pit-coal, 

We'll have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of a 
feaco:l fire. Shakeſpeare. 

$-xoal laſts longer than charcoal. Bacon. 

This pulmoniqgue indiſpoſition of the air is very 
mich heightened, where a great quantity of ſea- 
4% 1s burnt. Harvey. 

SAcoAs r. u. . | ſea and cf. | Shore; edge of 
the ſeas 

The venturous mariner that u y, 

Learning his ſhip from thoſe winte rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern / 2coft lay; 

For ſafety's ſake that ſame his ſeamark made, 

\nd nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen, 

Upon the ſcacaaſ are many parcels of land, 
that would pay well for the taking in. Mortimer. 


Ss/acoB. #. f. [gavia, Lat.] A bird, called alſo 
Seagull, 

Sr“ A ess. u. .. ¶ fra and rompaſ;.] The card 
and needle of mariners. 


| St/aBrar, adj, {| ſea and beat. ] Daſhed by the 
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the north point only, with moveor immotus, no- 
tified the reſpeRive conſtancy of the gentleman to 
one only, Camd:1's Remain, 

Srlacoo r. . f. from ſea and coat ; fulica mar ina, 

Lat. | Sea fowl, like the moorhen. 

SEACORMORAN n, Or Seadrake, n. J [from {ra 
and cormorant j cr vis marinus, Lat. } A ſcacrow. 

St'Acow, a. , ¶ ſeaand cow.] The manatee. 

The ſracoto 13 of the cetaceous kind. It grows 
to fifteen feet long, and to ſeven or eiglt in 
circumference : its head is like that of a hog, but 
longer, and more cylindrick : its eyes are imall, 
and it has no external ears, but only two little ayers 
tures. Its lips are thick, and it has two long t aig 
ſtanding out, It has two fins, which ſtand forward 
on the breaſt like hands, whence the Spaniaris 
called it manatce, The female has two round breaits 
placed between the pectoral fins. The (kin is very 
thick and hard, and not ſcaly, bit hairy. ill, 

SEADOG. 4. J. is and dg. | Perhaps the ſhark, 

Fierce jeadogs devour the man ld friends. Ro, 

When, ſtung with hunger, the embroils the 

flood, 
The cad and the dolphin are her food. Pope's 0d, 

SE AEAR. u. F. [ from ſea and car; aiuris marina, 
Lat.] A ſea plant. 

SEAFA'RER. mf. { ca and c.] A traveller by 
ſea; a mariner. 

They ſtiffly refuſed to vail their bonnets by the 
ſummons of thoſe towns, which is reckoned into- 
lerable contempt by the bette enabled ſeafarers, 

Carew, 

A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſcafarer in purſuit of gain; 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well {kill'd ; 
But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. Pore 
: "ns adj. | ſea and fare.) Travelling 

y ſea. 

My wife faften'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as ffn ing men provide for ttorms. $ha/-/, 
It was death to divert the ſhips of ſafariny peo- 
ple, againſt their will, to other uſes than they were 
appointed, Ar duibuot. 
SEtAFENNEL. z. ſ. The ſame with Sauenak. 
SEAFIGHT. nf. ¶ , and /.] Battle of thips z 
battle on the ſea. 

Serfights have been often final to the war; but 
this is when princes ſet up their reſt upon the bat- 
tles. Bacon. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times 
quicker than it is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt re- 
tirement, be leſs able to ſleep then in the middle of 
a ſrafight. * Locke 
This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, 
whereof they loſt ninety-three in a % e Arb. 
Sz"aFowL. nf, | ſea and fi] Birds that live 
at ſea. 

The bills of curlews, and many other /-afore!l,. 
are very long, to enable them to hunt for the 
Worms. Derham. 
A. e f.. properly repreſents the paſſage of a 
deity over the ſcas. Bont. 
A length of ocean and unbounded ſky, 
Which ſcarce the fe word in a year o'er fly. Pope. 

Su/AGIRDLES. v. /. pl. [ f-ngus phaſganuides, Lat.] 
A ſort of ſea muſhrooms. ; 

SEg/AGIRT. dj. | fea and girt.] Girded or in- 
circled by the ſea. 

Neptune, beſides the ſway . 

Of every ſalt flood and each ebbing ſtream, 
Took in by lot, 'twixt high and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the ,. git iſles. Milton. 
Telemachus, the blooming heir, 

Of ee girt Ithaca, demands my care: 

'Tis mine to form his green unpractis'd years 
In tage debates., Poe. 
Ss'acRas5. 1. ſ. [from ſea and groſs ; alga, Lat.] 
An herb growing on the tea ſhore. 

S&ACREEN. adj. [ ſex and green] Reſembling 
the colour of the diftant ſea ; cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their mix- 
tures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, and * 
come in by the eyes. kes 
Upon his urn reclin'd, 

His ſcagreen mantle waving in the wind, 


The god appear'd. 
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Sr/aontev. 3. ſ. Saxifrage. A plant. 
StA ul L. . J. [ ſca and gull.) A water fowl. 
$-agulls, when they flock together from the 
ſea towards the ſhores, foreſhow rain and wind. 
Bacan's Natural Hifory. 
herons, and fcagul/r, are great enemies 
5 e Mar timer's Huſbandry. 
S2'acUL. n. ſ. A ſea bird. Amſeonn th. 
Sr AHEDGEHOGs tf. | cchinur,] A Kind of 
ſhell fiſh. 
115 ſabedęrleg is incloſed in a round ſhell, fa- 
ſhioned as a loaf of bread, wronght and pinched, 
and gnarded by an outer ſhell full of prickles, as 
the 1and urchin. Care. 

Seanoc. . [n and big. ] The porpus. 

SU AHOLLY. . / re Latin. ] A plant. 

The ſpecies are, /*abally, or eryngo. Common 
eryngo. The roots of the firſt are candied, and 
ſent to London for medicinal uſe, being the true 
eryngo. Miller. 

SEAHOLM. u. , { ſea and balm] 

1. A ſmall uninhabited iſland. 

2. Seaholly. A Kind of ſea weed. 

Cornwal bringeth forth greater ſtore of ſ-aho/m 
and ſamphire than, any other county. Carew. 

Stauoks tk. . 4. [/:a and _— 

1. The ca eis a fith of a very fingular form, 
as we ſee it dried, and of the needlefiſh Kind. It 
is about four or five inches in length, and nearly 
half aa inch in diameter in the broadeſt part, Its 
colour, as we ſee dried, is a deep reddith brown: 
and its tail is turned round under the belly, Hill. 

2. The morſe. 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering : a 
tuk of the morſe, or waltrons, called by ſome the 


Wwdward. 

exborl-. : 
3 Are medicinal and the poetical ſeahorſe ſeem 
very different. By the ſeahorſe Dryd:n means 


probably the hippotamus. ; 

Seaborſ-s flound'ring in the ſlimy mud, 

Toſs'd up their heads, aud daſh'd the ooze about 
, Th ryden. 

Samar. 1. . [ ſea and maid.) Mermaid. 

Certain ſtars ſhot from their ſpheres, 

To hear the ami muſick. Shakeſpeare. 

SEAMAN, u. f. [ fra and man. 4 

1. A ſailor ; a navigator; a mariner. 

She, looking out, 
Beho!ds the fleet, and hears the ſeamen ſhout. Deb. 
Sc auen, throuah diſmal ſtorms, are wont 
To paſs the oy ſter- breeding Helle ſpont. 
nens order'd 
A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, 
A ſoldier's fauchion, and a ſe.:manx's oar z 
Thus was his friend interr'd. Dryden. 
By unde going the hazards of the ſea, and the 
company of common ſem, you maxe it evident 
you will refuſe no opportunity of rendering your- 
ſelf uleful. ryden. 
Had they applied themſelves to the encreaſe of 
their ſtrength by ſea, they might have had the 
greateſt fleet and the moſt ſeamen of any ſtate in 
Europe. Add:fom. 
2. Merman ; the male of the mermaid. 
Seals live at land and at fea, and porpuſes have 
the warm blood and intrails of a hog, not to men- 
tion mermaids or ar Locke. 
Srama'kk. . . [ and mart] Point or 
conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at fea, and ferving 
the mariners as directions of their courſe, 
. Thoſe white rocks, 

Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 

Threat'ning unh-edy wreck and raſh decay, 

He for his ſafety's ſake his /camart made, 

And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
- Though you do ſee me weapon'd, 

Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

The very ſ-amark of my utmoſt ſail. Sb p. Ot. 

They were executed at divers places upon the 
ſeacoaſt, for /eamarks or light-houſes, to teach Per- 
kins's people to avoid the coatt. Bacon's Horry VII. 

They are remembered with a brand of infamy 
fixt upon them, and ſet as j-umarts for thoſe who 
obſerve them to avoid. Dr din. 

The tault of others ſway, 
He ſet as ſoanurk: for himſelf to ſhun, = Dryden. 
* 


Evihu. 


S E A 
Sramr'w, n. .. ¶ ta and mew.] A fowl that 
frequents the ſea. 
g An iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſcamervs clang. 


c Milton. 
The chough, the ſcamew, the loquacious crow, 


Scream aloft. : 
SE AMONSTER. . ,. a and 
animal of the ſea, FO 
Seanon/ter's give ſuck to their young. Lam. iv. 3. 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſ-amonffers whelp. 
Milton. 
Sv“AVoss. 3. |. | fea and moſs ; corallium, Latin. 
Coral, which grows in the fea like a ſhrub, and 
being taken out, becomes hard like a ſtone. 
SEANAVELWOKT. z. . f andr:ifaces, Lat.] An 
herb growing in Syria, by which great cures are 
performed. 
SLUANYMPH, . w/c and .] Goddeſs 
of the ſea. 7 * 6 
Virgil, aſter Homer's example, gives us a tranſ- 
formation of Æneas's ſhip into ſcarymphs., Broome. 
Sz/aon1oN. nf. An herb. Ainſevorth, 
Sr“. n. . [ and oe.) The mud in 
the ſea or ſhore. 
All ſcasſe, or coſy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all forts of land, Mort. 
Starb. 1. |. [ella marina Lat.] The tar fiſh 
SEAPANTHER. nf. | ſea and partber ; gator, 
Lat.] A fiſh like a lampry. 
Se/avifxce. nf. [| ſea and piece.] A picture 
repreſenting any thing at ſea. 
| Painters often employ their pencils upon fan- 
Preces, Addi) n. 
S:/aPooL. nf. | fea and poil.] A lake of falt 
water, 
I heard it wiſhed, that all that land were a ſcapoo!. 
Spenſer, 
StaporT. nf. [ ca and port.] A ht 
S&AKISQUE. =. f. | ca and .] Hagard at ſea. 
He was ſo great an encourager of * commerce, 
that he charged himſelf with all the ſearifgue of 
ſuch veilels as carried corn to Rome in the winter. 
| Avbuthnot. 
SearockarT, . . A plant. Mill-r. 
StarooM. . T | fra and ram.] Open ſea; 
ſpacious main. 

There is ſccem enough for both nations, with 
out oftendins one another. Bacon” Atv, 10 Villiers. 
The bigger whale bke ſome huge carrack lay, 
Which wanteth ſearom with her fors to play. Hal. 
Se AER. . . r and reve | A pirate. 

Sc“ Aaurr. nf. | /zaand ru; owphur, Lat.] A 
Kind of ſea fiſh. 

SB'ASEKPENT. =. f. | fea and ſerpent ; bydrus, 
Lat | A water ſerpent; an adder. 

StaSE'RVICE. nf, [/ and ſervice.] Naval 
war. 

You were preſſed for the / aſe-vice, and got off 
with much ado. Swifi's Direct. ta Serwints. 

St/aSHARK. . . | fea and fark. ] A ravenous 
ſeafith. 

Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening ſalt ſraſour I. Shak: ſpeare. 

S#ASHELL. . . | f-aand fru. Shells found 
on the ſhore. 

Seaſhbll; are great improvers of ſour or cold land. 

Mrtimer. 

SeASHoRE. . . [C and here.) The coaſt 
of the ſea. 

That V where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dry. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
monſter.) Strange 


1 Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in 


Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along 
the ehe. Hur net. 

To ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 
without knowing how great it is, is as realonable 
15 to fay he has the poſttive idea of the number of 
the ſands on the e. Locks. 

St'AStCK., adj, | fra and fick. } Sick, as new 
vo7agers on the ſ-a. | 

She began to be much ſe:/fck, extremity of wea- 
ther continuing. Shake)prare. 


that he was, as they ſaid, He and troubled with 
aa ague, 4. 
| | 


Nat baroſſa was not able to come on thore, for | 


hands ; 


8 4 


In love's voyage nothing can offend ; 
Women are never ſea/fck. Dryden's — 
Weary and ſeafich, when in thee confin' 3 
Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my mind. 
Swift. 
Stas1'pDg. n. . and 
Bos > „ [fea and fas. The edge of 


Their camels were without number, as the 
by the ſeaſide. * 2" yes 
There diſembarking on the green ſca/ide, 
wo land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pepe, 
EASU'RGEON, . . | fra and fur A chi- 
rurgeon employed 21 Jargon.) oy 
— deſign was to help the far green. HWiſtman, 
EASURRO'UNDED. adj. ea ur, 
Encircled by the ſea. . 881 
To ſcafurrounded realms the gods aſſign 
_ tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. Pope. 
EATERM. . ſ. | ſea and rm. ] W 
art uſed by the het g EW 
| 1 agree with you in your cenſure of the ſcaterms 
in Dryden's Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or 
cant words, ſuit the majeſty of epick poetry. Pope. 
SEAWA'TER. u. . [C and wer.] The falt 
water of the ſea. 
By digging of pits in the ſeaſhore, he did fruſ. 
trate the laborious works of the enemies, which 
had turued the ſeatvater upon the wells of Alexan- 
dria. Bacm's Nat. Hiſt. 
I bathed the member with ſeawater. 
Se mu ter has many grois, rough, and earthly 
particles in it, as appears from its ſaltneſs; where- 
as freſh water is more pure and unmixt. Frome. 
— IONN a J. [ ſoldanslls, Lat.] Rind- 
wee 


SN awonuwoob. . . | ſea and er, 3 


ſeriphium, Lat.] A ſort of wormwood that grows 
Placa; peol, rele, Saxon ; ſeel, 


in the ſea. 

Ss. . . 
Daniſh.] The ſeacalf. 

The ſeul or ſoy le is in make and growth not un- 
like a pig, ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp z 
he delighteth in muſick, or any loud noiſe, and 
thereby is trained to ſhew himſelf above water : 


they alſo come on land. Carews 
An iſland ſalt and bare, 

The haunt of ſeal: and arcks, and feamews clangs 

Mile, 


SEAL. a. /. ſrrxel, Saxon; Ml, Lot.] 

1. A ſtamp engraved with a particular impreſ- 
fron, which is fixed upon wax that cloſes letters, 
or aflixed to a teſt; mony. 

; The king commands you 
To render up the great . Sat. Hen. VIII. 

If the organs of perception, lke wax overhar- 
dened with cold, will not receive the impreſſiou of 
the ſeal ; or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will 
not hold it ; or ele ſuppoſing the wax of a temper 
fit, but the /ez/ not applied with. a ſufficient force 
to make a clear imprefſion in any of theſe caſes. 
the print left by the /-4/ will be obſcure. Loc t 

The ſame his grandfire wore about his neck 
In three ſ-«/ rings, which after, melted down. 
Form'd a vatt buckle for his widow's gown. Pepe. 

2. The impreiſion made in wax. 

Till thou can'ſt rail the ſcal from off my hond, 
Thou but ofteud'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud. Sh. 

Soly man thewed him his own letters, aſking 
him if he Knew not that hand, and if he knew not 


that ſeal? Knalles.. 
He ſaw his monkey picking the feal wax from 
a letrer, ; Arbuthnot.. 


3. Any act of confirmation. 
They their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſcal. Mifcns. 

To SEAL. v. a. | from the noun. } 

1. To faſten with a ſeal. 

He that brings this love to thee,, 

Little knows this love in me; 

And by him ſeal up thy mind. Step. 

I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth. 
paper, fold it, write upon't, aud atterwards ſeal 
it. Se e. 

2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal: 


God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our 
| And: 


Wiſeman, 
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SE A 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſcal d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall flay them both. Shake/. 
3. To confirm; to ratify; to ſettle. 
My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I ſea/ our true hearts love. Sh. 
When 1 have performed this, and ſcaled to them 
this fruit, I will come into Spain. Nom. xv. 28. 
4. To ſhut ; to cloſe : with . 
Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum 
bak: ſpeare. 
| At my death 
Thou haſt ſcal'd up my expectation. Shakeſpeare, 
The ſenſe is like the ſun; for the ſun /-als up 
the globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth: 
ſo the ſenſe doth obſcure heavenly things, and re- 
veals earthly things. Bacon, 
5. To make faſt. : 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 


And ſcal thee ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 


Ile facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. Milieu. 
6. To mark with a ſtamp. - 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs, | 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, aud no ſ a quarts. 
Shak. /peare. 
To SEAL. v.n. To fix a ſeal. 
I will /ca/ unto this bond. Shakeſpeare. 
We make a ſure covenant and write it, and our 
princes and prieſts /-a/ unto it. Neh. ix. 38. 
SEALER. 2. ſ. | from /.] One that ſea.” 
St/atLINGWAXe 3. . al and wax.| Hard 
wax uſed to ſeal letters. 
The prominent orifice was cloſed with ſealng- 
æbvax. Boy le. 
SAM. . ſ. [peam, Saxon; am, Dutch. 
1. The ſuture where the two edges of cloth are 
ſewed together. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The ſcans with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. 
Dryden. 
Precepts ſhould be ſo finely wrought together 
in the ſame piece, that no coarſe ſem may diſcover 
where they join. Addifon. 
2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. 
With boiling pitch the ſcams inſtops, 


Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand. 


Di din. 
3. A cicatrix; a ſcar. 
| ream, Saxon, a load.] A meaſure; a veſ- 
fel in which things are held ; eight buſhels of corn. 
Ainſworth, 
5. SEAM of Glaſs, A quantity of glaſs, weigh- 
ing 120 pounds. 
6. [Seme, Saxon; ſaim, Wellh ; ſain, Fr.] Tal- 
low ; greaſe; hog's lard. 
Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſcam, 
Be worſhipp'd ? Shak ſp. Treas and. Cręſſida. 
Part ſcour the ruſty thields with /z, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryd:n's And. 
To SEAM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To join together by ſuture, or otherwiſe, 
2. To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. 
Scam o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre 


gave. Pope. 
Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her noſe, or fm, her face? Swift, 
SUamLESS. adj. | from ſem] Having no ſeam. 
SE AMRENT. u. ſ. [m and rent.] A ſepara- 
tion of any thing where it is joined; a breach of 
the ſtitches. x 
SE'aMSTRESS. 2. f, [reamertne, S2xon.] A 
woman whoſe trade is to ſew. Often written 
Semtſtr fs. a 
They wanted food and raiment; fn they took 
Religion for their e and their cook. Cleawvel. 
Samy. adj. [from am.] Having a ſcam; 
ſhewing the ſeam. 
Sorne ſuch ſquire he was, 
That tarn'd your wit the . fide without, 
And made.me to ſuſpect you. Shakeſp. Orbello, 
Sta. u. ſ. [pegne, Saxon; ſagena, Lat] A 
net. Sometimes written ſine, or 1 


St AR. adj. [peaman, Saxon, to dry. ] Dry; not | 
any longer green. Spenſer uſes it. 8 a 


| 


| 


| — * of the earth, and ſcarch them through the 


by the proportion of the ſearching candle, or probe | 


obſcurity or equivocation. 


„ 
o 


Shakeſpeare. 
For the diviſions of Reuben there were great 
ſear chings of heart. Judg. v. 16. 


truth. Watts. 


SEA 


I haye liz'd long enough : my May of life 
Is fall'n into wy 2333 leaf. Hbaleſp. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear. Milton. 

Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſear 
wood, Ka 
2 SEAR. v. a. | reamian, Saxon. ] To burn; to 
cauterize. 

The ſcorching flame ſo ſinged all his face, 
And through his armour all his body ſear'd. F. Q. 

Some ſhall depart from the faith, ſpeakiag lies, 
having their conſcience ſeared with a hot iron. 

I Tim. iv. 2. 


Cheriſh veins of good humour, and /-ar up thoſe 


of ill. Temple. 

I'm ſcar'd with burning ſteel, till the ſcorch'd 
raarrow 

Fries in the bones. Rowe:'s Royal Convert. 


To SEARCE. v. a. [ ſaſſer, Fr.] To ſift finely. 

Put the finely ſezrc:d powder of alabaſter into a 
Aat-bottomed and well heated braſs veſſel. #oylc. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and ſcarce it from 
the bran. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

SEARCE., . f. A ſieve; a bolter. a 

SrAH ER. „. ſ. [from ſcarce.] He who ſcarces. 

To SEARCH. v. a. [eber cler, Fr.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look 
through. 

Help to ſearch my houſe this one time: if I find 
not what I ſeek, let me for ever be your table 
iport. Shak-ſfeare. 

They returned from ſearching of the land. Numb. 

Through the void immenſe 
To ſcarch with wand'ring queſt a place foretold. 
Ailton. 
2. To inquire; to ſeek for. 5 
Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſcarch'd in 
vain, Milton. 
Enough is left beſides to ſcarch and know, A.. 
Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the 


ocean. Watts. 
3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 
Alas, poor ſhepherd! 5 of thy wound, 
J have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shak. 
With this good ſword, 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, /-arch this boſom. 


v 


The ſigus of wounds penetrating are diſcovered 


which enters into the cavity. J/iſeman's Sus ger y. 
4. To SEARCH ct. To find by ſeeking. 
Who went before you, to ſearch you 2ut a place 
to pitch your tents in ? Deut. i. 33+ 
They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out 


To SEARCH. v. u. 
I. To make a ſearch; to look for ſomething. 
Satisfy me once more; once more /-arch with 
me. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make inquiry. 
To aſk or /-arch 1 blame thee not. Milton. 
Thoſe who ſeriouſly ſearch after or maintain 
truth, ſhould ſtudy to deliver themſelves without 
oct. 
It ſuftices that they have once with care ſiſted 
the matter, and /zarched into all the particulars that 
could give any light to the queſtion. Locke. 
With piercing eye ſome ſcareh where nature plays, 
And trace the wanton through her dark ſome maze. 
| Tick.1. 
3. To ſeek; to try to find. 
Your huſband's coming, woman, to je.zrch for a 
gentleman that is here now in the houſe. Sh.k:/p. 
We in vain /cerch for that conſtitution within a 
fly, upon which depend thoſe powers we obſerve 
in them. Locke. 
SEARCH. n. /. | from. the 9 
1. Inquiry by looking into every 
The orb he roam'd 
With narrow arch, and with inſpection deep. 
Milton. 
2. Examination. 


ö 


Y. | two buthels of chaft: you ſhall ſeek all day erg 


uſpected place. un. 


SEA 

hidden idea, and turns the eye of the ſoul upon it, 
Locks, 

1 Inquiry ; act of ſecking ; with of, for, or af. 


is reaſons are as two grains of wheat lid in 


you find them, and when you have them they arg 
not worth the ſearch, Shakgpea c 
Who great in ſearch of God and nature grow, 
They beit the wiſe Creator's praiſe declare. Dry, 
Now mourn thy fatal ſearch: : 
It is not ſafe to have too quick a ſenſe. Dy yd v. 
By the philoſopliical uſe of words, I mean ſuch 
an uſe as conveys the preciſe notions of things, 
which the mind may be ſatisfied with in its ſcar þ 
after knowledge. Locke, 
The parents, after a long ſcarch for the boy, gave 
him up for drowned in a canal. Adijon 
This common practice carries the heart afidg 
from all that is honeſt in our ſearch after truth. 
Wat; 
4. Queſt; purſuit. 
If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch? 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook 1tuch 
diſgrace well as he ſhall run into; in chat it i a 
thing of his own /earch, and altogether againſt my 
will. Shakeſpeare's As you lis 7, 
Nor did my /-arch of liberty begin, 
Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin. 


Drydin. 
SEARCHER. u. . {from ſea ch.] 
1. Examiner; trier. 
The Agarenes that ſeck wiſdom upon earth, the 
authors of fables, and ſearchers out of underſtand- 
ing. Bar. lll. 23. 
The ſearchers found a marvellous difference be. 
tween the Anakins and themſelves. Ralcig', 
Religion has given us a more jult idea of the di- 
vine nature: he whom we appeal to is truth it- 
ſelf, the great /-archer of hearts, who will not let 
fraud go unpunithed, or hold him guiltleſs that 
taketh his name in vain. Addifons 
2. Seeker; enquirer. y 
In vain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : 
The ſearcher follows faſt : the object flies. 4 
Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbe- 
coming a free and open r after truth. Vati. 
3. Otficer in London appointed to examine the 
bodies of the dead, and report the cauſe of death. 
The ſ-archers, who are ancient matrons ſworn 
to their office, repair to the place where the dead 
corps lies, and by view of the ſame, and by other 
inquiries, examine by what diſeaſe the corps died. 
. ; Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 
SE ARCLOTH. . /. [panclas, Saxon, from pan, 
pain, and clad, a platter ; ſo that cereclau as it is 
now written, from cera, wax, ſeems to be wrong.] 
A plaſter ; a large plaſter, 
Bees wax is the ground of all ſearcloath ſalves. 


Mortimer. 
SEASON. . /. [ ſcuiſon, Fr.] 
1. One of the four parts of the year, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
The faireſt flowers o pet 
Are our carnations and ſtreak'd gillyflowers. 
Shakeſpeare 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear ; 
And Spring was but a ſcaſen of the year. Dryden. 
We ſaw, in ſix days travelling, the ſeveral ſca* 
ſons of the year in their beauty. ÞAddiſcr on Italy. 
2. A time as diſtinguiſhed from others. 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o' th' ſeaſon. Shakeſp. AMuacbeths 
The / prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and _ 
. ien. 
3. A ſit time; an opport une concurrence. 
At ſeaſon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 
All buſineſs ſhould be done betimes; and there's 
as little trouble of doing it in ſeaſn too, as out © 
[ Lange. 


For active ſports, for pleaſing reſt, 
This is the time to be poſſeſt; 
The beſt is but in /-.;/-» beſt. Dryden. 
I would indulge the gladneſs of my heart 


The mind ſets itſelf on work in car. h of ſome | Let us retire : her grief is out of 


P bi F/ 21 ” 
There 
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SEA 


There is no ſe:/-m to which ſuch thoughts” as 
theſe are more ſuitable. Atterbary. 
The /:aſor when to come, and when to go, 
To ſing, or ceaſe to ſmg, we never know. Pope. 
A time not very long. 
We'll ſlip you for a ſeaſon, but our jealouſy 
Does yet depend. Shakeſpeare. 
8. [From the verb.] That which gives a high 


. reliſh. 
You lack the ſeaſon of all nature's ſleep. Shak. 


To SAS Ox. v. a. [ afſuifſoner, Fr.] 
1. To mix with food any thing that gives a high 
reliſh. 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou 
ſor with ſatt. Lev. ii. 13. 
They ſcaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a greater 
part was eaten by the prieſts. Brown. 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pottage 
are very fit for children ; only let them not be 
ſeaſoned with tugar. Locke. 
The wiſe contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mixt them with ſalt, and ſ-aſoa'd all the ſea. 
Blackmore. 
2. To give a reliſh to; to recommend by ſome- 
thing mingled. 
You Feaſm ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth — 
ry n. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſez converſation, 
to repreſent what is praiſeworthy to the greateſt 
advantage, and to expoſe the vices and follies of 
men. Tillotſon. 
* To qualify by admixture of another ingre- 
nt. 
Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway ; 
It is an attribure to God himſelf ; 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſon: juſtice. Shakeſpeare. 
Strafom your admiration but a while, 
With an attentive ear, till I deliver 
This marvel to you. Shat:ſprare. 
4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 
Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpar'd, 
Till I, in man reſiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 
And /ciſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. Mz:/tor. 
Secure their religion, ſeaſon their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles. aylor. 
Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a vefſel ; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo /eaſons : 
the touch and tincture go together. South, 
5s. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to ma- 
ture. ; 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither 1s attended ; and, I think, 
The nigttingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren: 
How many things by ſeaſon ſcaſon d are, 
To their right praiſe and true perfection. Shak. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shakeſp. 
We charge yon, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all /ea{-n'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakeſpeare. 
The archers of his guard ſhot two arrows every 
man together againſt an inch board of well ſca- 
ſoned timber. - Hayward. 
His plenteous ſtores do ſcaſen timber ſend ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Drydin. 
A man ſhould harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives. Addiſon. 
To SAS ON. v. 3. To mature; to grow fit for 
any purpoſe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that 
they may ſet them by to ſeaſon. — 
S&"ASONABLE. adj. | ſaiſong Fr.] Opportuae ; 
= ppening or done at a proper time; proper as to 
me. 
Mercy is ſeaſonal le in the time of affliction, as 
clouds of rain in the time of drought. Eccluſ. 
If ever it was anna to preach courage in the 
deſpiſed abuſed cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, when 
Lis truths are reformed into. nothing, when the 


hands and hearts of his faithful miniſters are weak - 


SEA 


ened. South, Sermons. 

SE"ASONABLENESS. nf, [from ſeaſonable.] Op- 
portuneneſs of time; propriety with regard to 
time. 

A Britiſh freeholder would very ill diſcharge his 
part, if he did not acknowledge the excellency and 
ſeaſmablen:ſs of thoſe laws by which his country bas 
been recovered out of its confuſions. Addiſon. 

Sg'A$SONABLY. adv. | from ſcaſonable.] Properly 
with reſpect to time. 

This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, 
moſt ſcaſenably adviſe vou all. Spratt's Serinons. 

SEASONER. u. /. [from To f.] He who 
ſeaſons or gives a reliſh to any thing. 

SEASONING. . . [from jcoſn.] That which 
is added to any thing to give it a reliſh. 

Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers 
kinds of leavenings and ſeaſonings; ſo that ſome 
do extremely move appetites, and ſome do nouriſh 
ſo as divers do live of them alone. con. 

Some abound with words, without any ſ-a/aning 
or taſte of matter. Ben Jonſon. 

A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a cenie to retire- 
ment, and make us taite the bleſſing. Dryden. 

Political ſpeculations are of ſo dry and auſtere a 
nature, that they will not go down with the pub- 
lick without frequent /eaſonimg?, Addiſon. 

The publick accept a paper which has in it none 
of thoſe ſeaſonings that recommend the writings 
which are in vogue among us. L{ddiſon's Spectater. 

Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed by mankind 
as ſeaſ-nings, which abound with a highly. exalted 
aromatic oil : as thyme and ſavory. Arbathnot. 

SEAT. . /. | ſed:i, Lat. ſeit, old Germ. Skinner. | 

1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which one 
may fit. | 

The ſons of light 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their ,t. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 

And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 

When, lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 

With ſudden /cats ordain'd, and large for either 

train. Dryden. 

2. Chair of ſtate; throne; poſt of authority; 
tribunal. 

With due obſervance of thy goodly ſcat, 

Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall ſupply 

Thy lateſt werds. 

Thus we debaſe 

The nature of our /c, and make the rabble, 

Call our cares fears. Sheoke/peare. 

Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, 
moſt certain it is an end it ſhall have, and as cer- 
tain that then we ſhall appear before the judgment 
feat of Chriſt, that every man may receive accord- 
ing to that which he hath done in his body, whe- 
ther it be god or evil. - Hakewill. 

3- Manſion ; reſidence; dwelling ; abode. 

It were enough in reaſon to ſuccour with 
victuals, and other helps, a vaſt multitude, com- 
pelled by neceſſity to ſeek a new v, or to direct 
them unto à country able to receive them. Raligb. 

O carth, how like to heav'n ! if not prefer'd 
Moſt juſtly, ſcat worthier of gods, as built 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 

Milton. 

In Alba he ſhall fix his royal ſcat ; 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 

Has winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy 

eat, 

And fe in Sabine air a warm retreat ? Dryden. 

The promis'd ſeat of empire ſhall again 

Cover the mountain, and coramand the ws 

vior. 

4. Situation; ſite. 

It followeth now that we find out the feat of 
Eden; for in it was Paradiſe by God planted. 

Raleigh. 

A church by Strand- bridge, and two biſhops 
houſes, were pulled down to maks a ſcat for his 
new building. Hayward. 

He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill frat, com- 


mitteth hunfelt to priſon. Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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The fittefF and the eaſieſt to be dun 

To our ſociety, and to aid the war, 

The rather for their ſcar, being next borderery 

On Italy. en Jonſon's Catilink; 

TY SEAT. v a. {from the noun. 

1. To place on ſcats; to cauſe to fit down. 

The gueſts were no ſooner ſcatru, but they en- 
tered into a warm debate. Arbuthmat, 

2. To place in a poſt of authority, or place of 
dittinction. | 

Thus high was king Richard ſeated. Shaks. 

Not Babylon, | 

Nor great Alcaro, ſuch magnificence 

Equal'd in all their glories to inſhrine 

Belus or Scrapis their gods, or ſeat 

Their kings. Milton, 

A ſpirit of envy or oppoſition makes mankind: 
uneaſy to ſee others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated above 
them in a ſort of perfection. Vope. 

3. To fix in any particular place or ſituation 3 
to ſettle. 

Should one family or one thouſand hold poſſeſ- 
fon of all the ſouthern undiſcovered continent, 
becauſe they had ſcated themſelves in Nova 
Guiana. Rakigh.. 

By no means baild too near a neighbour, 
which were, in truth, to be as unfortunately f-at-g 
on the earth as Mercury is in the heavens; for 
the moſt part ever in combuſtion, or obfcurity, un- 
der brighter beams than his own. orten. 

4. To fix ; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 

And make my ſateu heart knock at my ribs, 

Againſt the uſe of nature. Shatsſpeare,. 

From their foundations looſening to and fro, 

They pluck' d the ſeated hills. Milton. 

SPAwARD. adv, | jea and pean'e, Saxon. ] To- 
wards the ſc a. 

The rock rufh'd award with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf'd, and to th' abyſs the boaſter hore. Pope. 

Sr“ NT. n. ſ. ¶ fecans, Lat. ſecante, Fr.] In geo- 
metry, the right line drawn from the centre of a 
circle, cutting and mecting with another line called 
the tangent without it. Di. 

To SECE DE. v. . | ſeceds, Lat.] To withdraw 
from fellowſhip in any affair. | 

Sece'vt. ». . | from ſeceds.] One who diſ- 
covers his difapprobation of any proceedings by 
withdrawing hiniſelf. 

To Sxer'xx. v.a. | ſecerno, Lat.] To ſeparate 
finer from groſſer matter: to make the ſeparation 
of ſubſtances in the body. 

Birds are better meat than beaſts, hecaufe their 
fleſh doth affimilate more finely, and ſererne:b more 
ſubtilly. Bacon. 

The pituite or mucus ſecerned in the noſe and 
windpipe, is not an excrementitious but a laudable 
humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe parts, from 
which it is ſecerned, from excoriations. Ar buthnet.. 

Secx's$10N. n. ſ. | ſeceſſio, Lat.] 

1. The act of departing. 

The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſecaſſon thereof 
from the earth's ſurface, perturb not the equilibra- 
tion of either hemiſphere. Biown, 

2. The act of withdrawing from councils or ac-- 


tions. 

Ste UE. a. ſ. [ felt, French; ſcculum, Latin.] A 
century. g 

Of a man's age, part he lives in his father's life- 
time, and part after his ſon's birth; and thereuport- 
it is wont to be ſaid that three generations make 
one ſecle, or hundred years in the genealogies. 

Hammonds Praf. Cattch, 

To SecLv'br. v. a. | ſeclud, Latin. ] To con- 
fine from ; to ſhut apart; to exclude. . 

None is ſecluded from that function of any de- 
gree, ſtate, or calling. Whitgiftz.. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to- 
ſecladt from us, to fence them not only as he did 
the interdicted tree, by combination, but with dif- 
ficulties and impoſſibilities. Decay of Fiety. 


The number of birds deſcribed may be near five 
hundred, and of fiſhes, ſecluding ſhell-fiſh, as ma- 
ny; bat if the ſhell-fulk be taken in, more — fix 
NA 


Wy the number. 
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Jo have their cauſes tried. 


SEC 


Incloſe your tender plants in your conſervatory, | 


Evelyn“, Ralandir. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bolom ſlaves. '. Thamſen. 
SECOND. . . [ ſecond, French; eundas, Lat. 
It is obſervable, that the Engliſu have no ordinal 
of te, as the Latins and the na ions deriving from | 


- them have none of duo. What the Latins call /-- 


eundas, from jequar, the Sixons term oon, or 


ere a. g — : 
t. The next in order to the firſt ; the ordinal of 
two. 


Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn'd a ſ-cor:d time, 
But bore each other back. 

2. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 

I ſhall not ſpeak ſupcrlatively of them, leſt 1 
be ſuſpected of partiality ; but this I may truly 
ſay, they are ſecand to none in the Chriſtian world. 

Bacon; Advice to Villiers. 
None I know 
Se ond to me, or like; equal much leſs. Z2:!ton. 
My eyes are till the 1ame-; each glance, each 
grace, 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 
Not ſec-nd yet to any other face. ryd-n. 

Not theſe huge bolts, by which the giants ſlain, 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 

*T was of a leſſer mould and lighter weight; 
They call it thunder of a ſccond rate. Addiſon, 

By a ſad train of miſerics alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecand now to none. Pope. 

Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own country, 
like birds of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off when 
their employments are at an end. _ Swift, 

' Sr/coxp-nanD. . . Poſſeſſion received from 
the firſt poſſeſſor. 

$icornm-ernaxd is ſometimes uſed adjectively. 
Not original ; not primary. 

Some men build ſo much upon authorities, they 
have but a /zco:d-b..x4 or implicit knowledge. Locke. 

Thev are too proud to cringe to ſecond-biand far 
vourites in a great family, Swift to Gay. 

At Srcoxb-HAN D. In imitation; in the ſecond 
place of order; by tra:ſmiſfion ; not primarily; 
Ant originally, 

They pelted them with ſatyrs and epigrams, 
which perhaps had been taken up at firſt only to 
mike their court. and at ſecond-b.nd to flatter thoſe 
who had flattered their king. Tcmpl:. 

In imitation of preachers a? fecond-band, 1 ſhall 
tranſcribe from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tat/ey. 

Spurious virtue in a mai ; 
A virtue but at Cc. - H ind. 

Se ; coxD. . /. | ſecond, Fr. from the adiec- 
tive. 

r. One who accompanies another in a duel to di- 
rect or defend him. | 

Their c miniſter an oath, 

Which was indifferent to them both, 

"That on their knightly faith and troth 

No niagick them ſupplied ; | 
And ſought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 

But came with ſimple open arms 

Drayton's Nymphid. 

heir firſt encounters were very furious, *till 

after ſome time toil and bloodſhed they were 
parted by the ſecond;. Addiſon. 

Perſonal brawls come in as ſeconds to finiſh the 
Ciipute of opinion. Watts. 

2. One who ſupports or maintains ; a ſupporter ; 
à maintainer. 

He propounded the duke as a main cauſe of di- 
vers infirmities in the ſtate, being ſure enough of 
ſeconds after the firſt onſet. Wetton. 

Courage, when it is only a ſecond to injuſtice, 
and falls on without provocation, is a diſadvan- 
tage to a character. Collier, 

3. A ſ-c::d minute, the ſec-rd diviſion of an hour 
by fixty ; the ſixtieth part of a minute. 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept 
alive the ſpace of fixteen ſecond minutes, though 


Dryd ». 


1 
$201 fe. 


SEC 


Sounds move above 1140 Engliſh feet in 2 lcd 
minute of time, and in ſeven or eight minutes of 
time about 109 Engliſh miles, Locle. 

To SECOND. v. a, | ſcconder, Fr, ſccundo, Lat. 
from the noun, | 

1, To ſupport ; to forward; to aſſiſt; to come 
in after the act as a maintainer. 

The authors of the former opinion were pre- 
ſently /-conded by other wittier and better learned, 
who being loth that the form of church polity, 
which they ſought to bring in, ſhould be other- 
wiſe than in the higheſt degree accounted of, took 
firſt an exception againſt the ditference between 
church polity and matters of neceſſity to ſalvation. 

Hoker. 


Though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall /eco:d them. Sh.ke/. 

I to be the power of Iſrael's God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, 
Off ring to combat thee his champion bold, 
With th' utmoſt of his godhead /-cond:d. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature ſeconds all his ſoft deſires. Koſcommon. 

If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, 
and no body ſeconds you in your laughter, you may 
condemn their taſte ; but in the mean time you 
make a very indifferent figure. Swift. 

In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movemeats ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe, 

2. To follow iu the next place. 
You ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills. . Shakeſpeare. 

Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal 
voyage, I think it not impertinent to /-cond the 
ſame with ſome neceſſary relations concerning the 
royal navy. Ralcigh. 

He ſaw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſ-conded 
Upon her huſband. Miltor's Par, Loft. 

Sin is ended with ſin; and a man ſeldom com- 
mits one fin to pleaſe, but he commits another to 
defend hinrſelf, So: th, 

Se/coxn Sight, a. ſ. The power of ſeeing things 
future, or things diſtant : ſuppoſed ichereiut in 
ſome of the Scottiſh iflanders. 

As he was going out to ſteal a ſheep, he was 
ſcized with a fit of ſecond ſight: the face of the 
country preſented him with awide proſpect of new 
ſcenes, which he had never ſeen before. Hu un. 

SecoxpD ſighted. adj, | from ſecord .] Have 
ing the ſecond ſight. 

Sawney was deſcended of an, ancient family, 
renowned for their ſkill in prognoſticks : moſt of 
his anceſtors were ſecond fighted, and his mother 
but narrowly eſcaped for a witch. Addr. 

SEcoxNvaRtt.y. adv. from j-cordary.] In the 
ſecond degree; in the ſecond order ; not prima- 
rily ; not originally; not in the firſt intention. 

Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend 
downwards, though other accideatal cauſes impel 
them ſ-cond-ily to a ſloping motion. Digty, 

He confeſſes that temples are erected, and feſ- 
tivals kept, to the honour of ſaints, at leaſt . 
rdurily. Stilling fleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of 
melancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs 
and remainder of a phlegmonous or a:dematick 
tumour. Harvey. 

SE'CoONDARINESS. #. ſ. [from ſecondary. ] The 
ſtate of being ſecondary. 

That which is peculiar and diſcriminative muſt 
be taken from the primarineſs and gend j of 
the perception.. | Nei-. 

SE'CONDARY. adj. L ſrcundarius, Lat.] 

1. Not primary ; not of the firſt intention. 

Two are the radical differences: the ſ-condrry 
ditferences are as four. Bacen Natural Iſt. 

2. Succeeding to the farſt ; ſubordinate. 

Wherefoever there is moral right on the one 
hand, no ſ-c-d:ry right can diſcharge it. EI 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 


Million. 


Pepe. 


one of theſe flames alone, in the ſame veſſel, will 


ut laſt aboys twenty-five or at moſt thirty ſeconds. 
Wilkins Math, agick, 


* 


together this magnificent ſtructure of the world, 
which ſtretcheth the North over the empty ſpace, 


SEC 


and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to transfer the 
words of Job ſrom the firſt and r2al cauſe to the 
econdary. Heuliy. 
3. Not of the firſt order or rate. 
1f the ſyſtem had been fortuitouſly formed by 
the convening matter of a chaos, how is it con. 
ceivable that all the planets, both primary and C. 
condary, ſhould revolve the fame way from the 
Weſt to the Eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? 
Bent/ty, 


= 


4. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 

| That we were form'd then, ſay'ſt thou? and 
the work 

Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transfer'd 

From father to his ſon? Milten's Par. Loft, 

As in a watch's fine machine, - 

Though many ariful ſprings are ſeen, 

The added movements which declare 

How full the moon, how old the year, 

Derive their /-tondiry pow'r 

From that which imply points the hour. Prix, 

5. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes after a 
criſis, or the diſcharge of ſome morbid matter, as 
after the declenſion of the ſmall-pox or meuſles. 

Wn” 

S:'coxDARry. n. , [from the adjective.] A 
delegate; a deputy. 

Se'coxLLY. adv. | from ſ:cord.] In the ſccond 
place. 

Firſt, ſhe bath diſobeyed the law ; and ſccendh, 
treſpaſſed againſt her huſband. Kecluſ. XXliL. 23. 

Fuſt, metals are more dur.ble than plants; and 
ſecondly, they are more ſolid and hard. Bacon, 

The houie of commons in Ireland, and /er-nd'y, 
the privy council, addreſſed his majeſty againſt 
theſe half-pence. Swift, 

SE'CONDRATE. #.f. | ſ:cond and 1 

1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. - 

They call it thunder of the ſecondrate. Addiſon 

2. It is ſometimes uſed adjectively, one of the 
ſecond order. A colloquial licence. 

He was not then a ſecondrate champion, as they 
would have him, who think forticude the firſt vir- 
tue in a hero. Dryden, 

Se/cRESY. n. f. [from fecrer.] 

1. Privacy ; ſtate of being hidden; concea!- 
ment. 

That's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, 
But with advice and filent ſecrecy, S,. H. VI. 
The lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in ſccrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. 
Sbake/pearts 

In Nature's book of infinite ſcrecy, 

A little can I read. Shak. Antony and Clerpotras 

2. Solitude; retirement; not expoſure to view. 

Thou in thy /-crecy, although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompany'd, ſeek'ſt not 


Social communication. Aſiltan's Par. Left. 
There is no ſuch thing as perfect ſecrecy to en- 
courage a rational mind to the perp-tration of any 
bale action; for a man muſt firſt extinguiſh and 
put out the great light withia him, his conſcience; 
he muſt get away trom himſelf, and ſhake off the 
thouſand witnefſes which he always carries about 
him, before he can be alone, South's S:rnwti 
3- Forbearance of diſcovery. | 
It is not with publick as with private prayer: 
in this rather ſecrecy is coramanded than outward 
ſhew ; whereas that being the publick act of a 
whole ſociety, requireth accordingly more care to 
be had of external appearance. Hooker. 
4. Fidelity to a ſecret; taciturnity inviolate ;: 
cloſe filence. 
For V crecy no lady cloſer. Shak-(peart, 
Secr:cy and fidelity were their only qualities. 
Burntt, 
SECRET. odj. [ ſecret, Fr. ſecretut, Lat.] 
1. Kept hidden ; not revealed ; concealed. 
The /crt things belong unto the Lord our God; 
but thoſe things which are revealed belong unto 
us. Deut. xxix. 29. 
Be this, or oug hit 
Than this, more ſccret now defign'd, I haſte. 
To know. Mit. 
2. Retired; private; unſeen, 
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To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
". Shake 


8 EC 


Thou open'ſt Wiſdom's way, + '2 
And giv'ſ acceſs, though ſecret retire : 
And I perhaps am ſecret, 1 

There ſecr@ in her ſapphire cell | 
He with the Mats wont o dwell. Fenton. 


3. Faithful to 2 iccret entruſted. 

Secret Romans, that have, ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter > SIA fpears's Julias Caſer. 
4. Private; attfording privacy. : 


The art top 


Of Oreb or of Sinai. Hilton. 
g. Occult ; not apparent. » 

Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force 
pow'rial at greateſt diſtance to mute 
With /-cr-t amity things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. Milton. 


My heart, which by a {cr harmony 
Still moves withthuie, join'd in connexion ſweet. 


Milton.| d- 


6. Privy ; obſcene. - 

Su'cRET. . /. | Hcret, Fr. ſorretum, Lat.] 

I. Something ſtudiouſly hidden. 
Infected minds 


0. 
There is no ſecret that they can hide from thee. 
Eck. xxviii. 
We not to explore the c atk 
Ol his eternal empire. Alilton, 
2. A thing unknown; ſomething not yet dii- 
covered. 
All bleſt ſecrets, 

All you unpublith'd virtues of the earth. Skakeſp. 
All ſecrets of the deep, all Nature's works: t. 
Ine Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret 

of paper-credit. 

at Privacy ; ſecrecy ; inviſible or undiſcovered 
te 


Bread eaten in /ecret is pleaſant, Prov. ix. 17. 

In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes. Milt. 

To SE/CRET. v.a. [from the noun. } To keep 
private. 

Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the 
council, for the /ecretivg of their conſultations. 

Bacor's Advice to Villiers: 

S+'CRETARISHIP., 2. ſ. | Here. ure, Fr. from /- 
cr.tury. | The office of a ſecretary. 

S&CRETARY. 3. f. [crete , Fr. ſeorctarins, 
low Lat.] One entruſted with the management of 
buſineſs ; one ho writes'for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecritury. Sbakeſp. 

Ila which is moſt of all profitable is acquain- 
tance with the /ecrearw;, and eraployed men of am- 
balladors. Bacm. 

Cottington was ſ-cretary to the prince. Clarendon. 

To SECRE'TE. v. a. | fecretus, Lat.] 

1. To put aſide; to hide. 

2. [In the animal ceconomy.] To ſecern; to 
ſeparate. 

. Secur'T1ON. 2. /. [from ſccretus, Lat.] 

1. That agency in the animal axconomy that con- 
ſiſt in ſeparating the various fluids of the body. 

2. Ihe fluid ſecreted. 

SreRETITIOUS. aj. [from ſecretus, Latin.) 
-Parted by animal ſecretion. 

They have a fmilitude or contraricty to the ſe- 
6r:t;tious humburs in taſte and quality. Flyer. 

Sr'cRETIST. . /. ,{fromfecrct.] A dealer in 
ſecrets. 

Some things I have not yet thought fit ſo plainly 
to reveal, not out of any envious deſign of having 
them buried with me, but that I may barter with 
thoſe , that will not part with one ſecret 
but in exchange for another. Boyle. 

Sr/cRETLY. adv. | from ſecret.) 

1. Privately ; privily ; not opevly ; nut publick - 
ly; with intention not to be known. 

Give him this letter, do it /ecrerly. Shakeſp. 

Now /ecr ly with inward grief ſhe pia'd ; 

Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd. Add. 

Some may place their chief {atisfaRtion in giving, 

(ecreily what is to be viſtributed ; others, in being 
the open and avowed inſtruments of making ſuch 
diſtributions. Atterbur y. 

2. Latently ; fo as not to be obvious; not ap- 


| | . Thoſe thoughts are not wholly miae ; but either 


Arbutbnet, | nefl 


SEC 


they are /c.r4/y in the poet, or may be fairly de- 
duced from hun. * / 
Sk'cRETXE5Ss. „. . [from ſecrd.] 
1. Scate of being hi N. 
2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. | 
I could muſter up 
Ny giants aud my witches too, 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and ſecrtagit. Denne. 
SE'CkETORY. adj. from ſecritns, N Per- 
forming the office of ſecretion, or auinlal lepara- 
tion, 


All the glands are a congeries of veſſels com- 
plicated tagether, whereby they give the blood time 
to ſeparate through the capillary vellels into the 
fecretory, which afterwards exonerate themſelves 
iuto one duct. i Ray. 
SECT. =. /. [ ſee, Fr. ſetta, Lat. from ſectur- 


Dryden. 


i. A body of men following ſome particular 
maſter, or united in ſome ſettled tenets. Often in 
a bad ſenſe. 

. We'll wear out, 
In a wall 'd priſon, packs and /c&s of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th moon. Shak. King Lear. 

The greateſt iciſſitude of things is the vicifli- 
tude of /z&s and religious: the true religion is built 
upon the rock ; the reſt are totſed upon the waves 

times. Bacon's Effays. 

The jealous ſes that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryd. 

The academics were willing to admit the goods 
of fortune into their notion of felicity ; but no e#s 
of old philoſophers did ever leave a room for great- 


8. Dryden. 
A e of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers. 2 
2. In Sbaksſpeare it ſeems to be miſprinted for ſet. 
Of our unbitted luſts, I take this that you call 
love to be a ſe or cion. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Sgr. n. . {from ſe.) Diſpoſition to 
petty ſects in oppoſition to things eſtabliſhed, 

Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and /e&ariſm 
than this preſbyterian way. King Charts. 

S#/C TARY. . f. | ſefaire, French; from ſe. ] 

1. One who divides from public k eſtabliſhment, 
and joins with thoſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome parti- 
cular whims. 

My lord, you are a ſetary, 

That's the plain truth. Shakeſpeare, 

Romith catholick tenets are iuconſiſtent, on the 
one hand, with the truth of religion protetied and 
proteſted by the church of England, whence we 
are called proteſtants, avd the anabaptitts, and 
ſeptariſts, and rie, on the other hand, whoſe 
tenets are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with 
monarchy. . Bacon. 

The number of ſe/#arics does not concern the 
clergy in point of intereſt or conſcience. St. 

2. A follower ; a pupil. 

The H of my celeſtial (ill, 

That wont to be the world's chief ornament, 

They under keep. Sperſcr, 

SecTra'ToR. nf | ſefatiur, Fr. ſeftatory' Lit.) 
A fullower ; an imitator; a diſciple. 

Hereof the wiſer fort and the beſt learned phi- 
loſophers were not ignorant, as Cicero Witueſſeth, 
gathering the opinion of Ariſtotle and his 2 

ate 

Sz/cT1ov. . . [ ſeftion, Fr. ſeclio, Lat.] * 

1. The act of cutting or dividing. 5 

In the „ of bodies, an, of all ſenſible crea- 
tures, has the fulleſt brain to his proportion. / att. 

2. A part divided fromthe. reſt. | 

z. A ſmall and diſtin part of a writing or 
book. 
Inſtead of thejr law, which they might not read 
openly, they read of the prophets, that which in 
likeneſs of matter came neareſt to each ſein of 
their law. Hooker. 

The production of volatile ſalts I reſerve till 1 
mention them mn another . Boyl-. 

Without breaking in upon the connection o 
his language, it is hardly pothble to give a diſtinct 


parently, 
4 - 


view of. his ſeveral arguments in diſtinet ee. 


SEC 
Sr“ ron. nf [ uu, * 


Sector is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, 
with a joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out to 
make a true ſquare, with lines of fines, tangents, 

ants, equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, 
latitudes, metals and ſolids. It is generally uſe- 
ful in all the practical parts of the nuthematicks, 
and particularly contrived for navigation, furvey- 
ing, aſtronomy, dialling, and progeRion of the 
ſphere. All the lines of the ſer can be accom- 
modated to any radius, which is done by taking 


| off all diviſiuns parallelwiſe, and not lengthwiſe ; 


the ground of which practice is this, that parallels 
to the bale of any plain triangle bear the (ame pro- 
portion to it as the parts of the legs above the pa- 
rallel do to the whole Harv: 
SE'CULAR. adj, { feawaris, Lat. ſeculier, Fr.] 
r. Not ſpiritual ; relating to affairs of the pre- 
ſent world ; not holy ; worldly. | 
Ihis, in every ſeveral man's actions of common 
life, appertaineth unto moral; in putlick and po- 
litick ſecular affairs, unto civil wiſdom. Heookrr, 
Then hall they feek t avail themſelves of names, 


Places, and titles; and with theſe to join 
Secular pow'r, though-feigning {till to act | 
By ſpiritual. , Milton's Par. Loft. 


2. — the church of Rome. ] Not bound dy mo- 
ick rules. 


Thoſe northern nations eaſily erabraced the re- 
ligion of thoſe they ſubdued, and by their devotion 
gave great authority and reverence, and thereby 
eaſe to the clergy, both ſecular and regular. Temple. 
Iu France numbers of — g- i» ve If 
and religious, live upon the labours of ot > 
wm Auulſon. 
3. ¶CCeculaire, Fr.] Happening or coming once 
in aſccle or century. | 
1he ſecular year was kept but once nf . 


Srevia'rity. . J. [from ſceulur.] World- 
lineſs; attention to the things of the preſent life. 

Littleneſs and ſceulurity of ſpirit is the greateſt 
enemy to contemplation. Burnet's Theory of the Kor. 


To S CuLARIZ E. v. 4. Fr. from 
ſecular. | | 
1. To convert from ſpiritual appropriations to 


common uſe. 

2. To make worldly. YL 

Sr cr. adv. {from ſecular. Inaworldly 
manner. Fon 
2 LARINESS. #. ſ. {from ſecular.] Worldli- 

8 

SE/CUNDINE. . f. [ ſecondines, ſecondes, Fr. ſe- 
cundar, viz. partes quod nuſcontem infant — 
Ainfw.] The membrance in which the o is 
wrapped ; the after- birth. & 

The caſting of the ſkin is by the ancients com- 
pared to the breaking of the /zcundine, or cawl, but 
not rightlv; for the ſcaoudine is but a general co- 


ver, not ſhaped according to the parts, but the 
ſkin is. Bacan's Nat. Thtoty. 
Future ages lie , 


Wrap'd in their ſacred ſecundine afleep. Cowley. 

If the ſœtus be taken out of the womb incloſed 
in the ſccundines, it will continue to live, and the 
blood to circulate. Kay. 

SECURE. adj. [ Cerus, Lat. 

1. Free from fear ; exempt from terrour; eaſy ; 
aſſured 


8 Confidence then bare thee on ſecure 
o meet no danger. A 
2. Confident ; not diſtruſtrul: with of. - 
But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes ; 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoia 
Un dn. 
One maid the had, belov'd above the reit; 
Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeis d. Drydy. 
The portion of their wealth they deſign for the 
uſes of the poor, they may throw into one of theſe 
publick repoſitories, ſecure that it will be well em- 
ployed. | Anerbury. 
3. Sure; not doubting: : 0 
moſt cute of his firength, to 
pray to God not to expoſe him to an euemy. K 
In Lethe's lake fouls long ablivion taite ; 
Of future life /:cure, forgetful of the paſt. Dryden, 


Mila. 


Locke. | 


VoL. II. N*, 39 2 U aply 


SEC 


Haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 

From — 20 Milten. 

We live and act as if we were perfectly /ccure 7 

+ the final event of things, however we may behave 

our ſelves. Atterbury. 

4. Careleſs; wanting cantion; wanting vigi- 
Lance. | 

Gideon mote the hoſt, for the hoſt were ſecure. 


Judges. 
5. Free from danger; ſafe. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 


As not {ewre to ſingle or conibin'd. Milton, 
Meſſapus next, 

Socurg of ſteel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears. Dryden. 


Sy-c: from fortune's blows, 
Secure of what I cannot loſe, 
In my ſmall pinnace I can fail. Dryden“ Horace. 
_ 6. It has ſometimes of before the object in all 
ts ſenſes; but more properly from before evil, or 
the c wiefe of evil, 
To SECURE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; to 
aſcertain, 
Nothing left 
That might his happy ſtate ſecure, 
Sccure fromm outward force. Mil:on. 
Actions have their preference, not according to 
ehe tranſient pleaſure or pain that accompanies or 
follows them here, but as they ſerve to e that 
perfect durable happineſs hereafter. Locke. 
Truth and certainty are not ſecured by innate 
Principles; but men are in the ſame uncertain 
floating eſtate with as without them. Locke. 
That prince who ſhall be ſo wiſe as by eſtabliſh- 
ed laws of liberty to ſecure protection to the ho- 
neit induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of 
2 wilt quickly be too hard for his er 
0 ke. 
Deeper to wound, ſhe ſhuns the fight; 
She drops her arms to gain the field: 
Secures her conqueſt by her flight, 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Prior. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs of 
Ulyſſes : he ſecures himſelf of a powerful advocate, 
by paying an ingenuous and laudable deferznce to 
his friend. Broome. 
2. To protect; to make ſafe. 

I ſpread a cloud before the victor's ſight, 
Suſtain'd the vanquiih'd, and ſecur'd bis flight; 
Ev'n then fecwr'd him, when 1 ſonght with joy 
The vow'd deſtruetion of ungrateful Troy. Dry. 
Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the 

ſame time, if one of them be dry, as logick, let 
another be more entertaining, to ſecure the mind 
from wearineſs. Watts. 
3. To inſure. 
Secv'RELyY. adv. [from ſecure.] 
1. Without fear; careleſly. 
Love, that had now long time ſecurely ſlept 
In Venus” lap, unarmed then and naked, 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. Sper. 
Tis done like Hector, but ſecure/y done, 
A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 
The knight oppos'd. Shaksſp. Tro:lus and Crefſida. 
His daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. Milton. 
A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And count it Nature's privilege to die. Dryden. 
Whether any of the reaſonings are enn 
1 ſccurely leave to the judgment of the reader. 


| Atterbury. 
2. Without danger; ſafely. 
We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, | 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall 


| know, 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. Dryden. 
Sxcu/kEMENT. ». f. [from 2 The cauſe 


of ſaſety; protection; defence. 

They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the 
- contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a ſe- 
eurement from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Szcu'niTY. n. . | fecurite, Fr. ſecuritas, Lat. 
from ſecure. | 

1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear. 


ap 
ſedately to come from their parents reaſon. — 


SED 
| men will not believe any bees to be in a hive, un- 
til they have a ſharp ſenſe of their ſtings. Hay. 

2. Vitious careleiſneſs; confidence; want of 
vigilance. | 

How ſenſeleſs then, and dead a ſoul hath he, 
Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die 

Or thinks not ſo, but ſo would have it be, 

That he might fin with more fecurity ? Davies. 

3. Protection; defence. 

If the providence of God be taken away, what 
ſecurity have we againſt thoſe innumerable dangers 
to which human nature is continually expoſed ? 

| Tilloiſon. 

4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; in- 
ſurance; aſſurance for any thing; the act of giv- 
ing caution, or being bound. | 

There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſo- 
cieties ſecure ; but ſecurity enough to make fellow- 
ſhips accurſt. Shakeſpeare. 

When they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon, they let 
them go. Ad, Xvii. 9. 

It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appear- 
ance of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite ; 
but it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declares 
againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that 
he will not be falſe and cruel. Swift. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned 
the ſureſt and moſt ſacred of all ſecurities, Swift, 
i The — ä — not 52 to have known the 
ecret of paper it, and ſecurity upon mortgages. 

| 46 — 

5. Safety; certainty. 

me, who gave their advice for entering into 
a war, alleged that we ſhould have no ſecurity for 
our trade, while Spain was ſubject to a prince of 
the Bourbon family. - Swift. 
SsDa'N. u. ſ. A kind of portable coach; a chair. 
I believe becauſe firſt made at Sedan. 

Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them fick, 

Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans for want of air, 

And for their wives produce an empty * 
Dryden. 

By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that — 
men's wearing cloaths, ornament and ſedan, ex- 
ceeding 12. 15. 10d. halfpenny, ſhould pay 30s. 
in the hundred pound value. Arbuthnot. 
SEDA'TE. adj. | ſedatus, Lat.] Calm; quiet; 
ill ; unruffled ; undiſturbed; ſerene. 

With count'nance calm and ſoul ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's An, 
Diſputation carries away the mind from that 
calm and ſedate temper which is ſo neceſſary to con- 
template truth. Watts. 
Sepa'TELvy. adv. [from ſedate.) Calmly ; with- 
out diſturbance. 

That has moſt weight with them that 


SeDA'TENESS. u. /. — ſedate.) Calmneſs; 
tranquillity; ſerenity; freedom from diſturbance. 
There is a particular ſedaten/ſi in their converſa- 
tion and behaviour that qualifies them for council, 
with a great intrepidity that fits them for action. 

Addiſon on the War. 
Se/DENTARINESS. u. f. [from ſedentary.] The 
ſtate of being ſedentary ; inactivity. 
SE'DENTARY. adj. [ ſedentaire, Fr, ſedentario, 
Ital. ſedentarius, from ſedeo, Lat.] 
1. Paſſed in ſitting ſtill; wanting motion or ac- 
tion. 
A ſedentary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, 
cruſhes the bowels; and, for want of ſtirring the 
body, ſuffers the ſpirits to lie dormant.» Harvey. 
The blood of labouring people is more denſe 
and heavy than of thoſe who live * life. 

buthnot, 
2. Torpid; inactive; ſluggiſh; motionleſs. * 
The ary earth, 

That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Sery'd by more nobte than herſelf, attains 


Her end without leaſt motion. Milton. 
Till length of years 

And ſedentary numbaeſs, craze my limbs 

To a contemptible old age obſcure. Milton. 


The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſ- 
ſions, is of a remiſs ſedentary nature, flow in its re- 


ſolyes, and languiſhing in its executions. Addiſmn. 


Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when 


SED 


SEDGE. . /. [pzcx, Saxon; whence, in the 
provinces, a narrow flag is called a ſag or g.] A 
growth of narrow flags; a narrow flag. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou Know'ft, being ſtopp'd, impatiently duth 

rage; 
But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſick with th enamel'd ſtones, 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. Shunt. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſ-do:s play with wind. H. 

In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that 
ſhineth as the glow-worm, is chiefly upon fens and 
marſhes ; yet is not ſeen but in the height of ſum- 
mer, and J-dge or other green of the fens give as 
good ſhade as buſhes. Facon, 

He hid himſelf in the ſ:dges adjoining. Sandy:, 

My bonds I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongſt the ſedges, all the night lay hid. Denham, 
; Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And drooping ſedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn. 


D,. . 

Se'pov. adj. [from ſedge.] Overgrown 2 
narrow flags. 

On the gentle Severn's ſdgy bunk, 

In fingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound' the beſt part of an hour, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 5, 

Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend head, 
But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return : 

Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſ-dpy bed, 

And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryder. 

StviMeNT. . ſ. ¶ ſediment, Fr. ſedimentum, Lat.] 
That which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 

The ſalt water riſes into a kind of ſcum on the 
top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottora, 
and ſo is rather a ſeparation than an evaporation, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y. 

It is not bare agitation, but the ſ-diment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. South, 

That matter funk not down till laſt of all, ſet- 
tling at the ſurface of the ſediment, and covering all 
the reſt. Woodward, 
Sepi/TION. a. f. [ ſedition, Fr. ſeditio, Lat.] A 
tumult; an inſurrection; a popular commotion z 
an uproar. 

That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſcdition on his crown at home. Shateſp. 

In ſoothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſe- 

nate, 

The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shate/. 
Seor'T1I0Us. adj. | ſediticux, Fr. ſediticſus, Lat. 
Factious with tumult; turbulent. 4 
The cauſe, why I have brought this army hi- 
ther, 

Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the ftate. Shat-ſprare, 
Very many of the nobility in Edenhorough, at 
that time, did not appear yet in this 3 beha- 


viour. endon, 
Thou return'ſt 
From flight, ſeditrous angel. Milton. 
But if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and editions ſtrife, 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt the lie; 1 
Nr. 


Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. 

Sxpr/TIousLY., adv. | from ſeditions.] Tumut- 

tuouſly ; with factious turbulence. 

Sep! TIousNESS. =. ſ. [from ſeditious,] Tur- 

bulence ; diſpoſition to ſedition. 

To SEDU'CE v. a. | ſed«ce, Lat. ſedaire, Fr.] 

To draw aſide from the right; to tempt ; to cox - 

rapt ; to deprave ; to miſlead to. deceive. 

'Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 

For who ſo firm that cannot be ſedu'd ? Shakeſp, 

Me the gold of France did not ſecluce, 
it it as a motive, 

Although I did adm Shokeſs, 

A deauty- 


| 


The ſooner to effect what I i 
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Ihe act of ſeducing ; the act of drawing aſide. 


SED 
beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
1451 the pitoli aud height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenfion. * Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits. 1 Tim. iv. f. 
I mall never gratify the ipightfulneſs of a tew 
with any ſiniſter thoughts of all their allegiance, 
whom pious frauds have /ed«ced. K. Charles. 
Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angels. : Milton. 
Nor let falſe friends ſedice thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating ſohnſon's hoſtile name; ; 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. ryden. 
Srpu'ceMENT. . . [from ſeduce.) Practice 
of ſeduction ; art or means uſed in order to ſeduce. 
To ſeaſon them, and wia them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering ſeduce- 
ment or vain principle ſeize them wandering, 
ſame ea'y and delightful book of education ſhould 
be read to them. Milton on Education. 
| Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow'r, 
The nymph's ſedvcements, and the magick bow'r. 


ope 

S:1/ocR. 4. . [from ſeduce.) One who draws 
aide from the right; a tempter ; a corrupter. 

Grant it me, O King; otherwiſe a ſed«cey flou- 
riſhes, and a poor maid is undone. =Shakeſpeare. 

There is a teaching by reſtraining / duceri, and 
ſo removing the hindrances of knowledge. South, 

The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dry. 
He whoſe firm faith no reaſon could remove, 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love, Dryden. 

Sespu'cis1.s. adj. [ from ſeduce. ] Corruptible ; 
capable of being drawn aſide from the right. 

The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons the 
curioſity of the preſent, affording a hint of ſin un- 
to /eds1ble ſpirits. Brown. 

e owe much of our errour to the power 
which our affections have over our ſo ea ſit 
underſtandings. lanville. 

S«bu'cT10N. . f. | ſeductian, Fr. ſaductus, Lat. ] 


Whatſoever mens faith, patience, or perſeve- 
rance were, any remarkable indulgence to this fin, 
the ſ-duim of Balaam, were ſure to bring judg- 
ments. Hammond. 

To procure the miſeries of others in thoſe ex- 
tremities, wherein we hold an hope to have no 
ſociety ourſelves, is a ſtrain above Lucifer, and a 
project beyond the primary ſedu&ion of hell. 

Broewn's Ful. Errours. 

The deceiver ſoon found out this ſoft place of 
Adams, and innocency itſelf did not ſecure him 
from this way of ſeduction. Glanville's Scepfis. 

Helen aſcribes her ſedu&ion to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Pope. 

A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all 
praiſe, but that which flows from the approbation 
of her own heart, is, morally ſpeaking, out of reach 
of ſaduci ion. Clin iſſa. 

Seov'LITY. . ſ. [ dañ tat, Lat.] Diligent 
aſſiduity; laboriouſneis ; induſtry ; application ; 
antenſeneſs of endeavour. 

Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſcdulity and 
earneſtneſs, that which cannot ſtand him in any 
ſtead for vital purpoſe. Hooker. 

Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent 
of will to religion, and there will be the fame ſe- 
delity and indefatigable induſtry in men's enqui- 
ries into it. Seuth. 

SE'DULOUS. adj, LVA, Lat.] Aſſiduous; 
induſtrious; laborious, diligent; painful. 

Not ſ 44/5u5 by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argume-1t. 

Heroick deem'd. Milton"; Paradiſe Loft. 

What ſignifies the ſound of words in prayer, 
without the affection of the beart, and a ſed«lous 
application of the proper means that may natural- 
ly lead us to ſuch an end. * 

The goat, now bright amidſt her fellow 
Kind Amalthea reach'd her teat, diſtent 
With milk, thy early food : the ſedulus bee 
Diſtill'd her honey on thy purple lips. 


—_— — — 


Pricr. 


-| Whole white inveſtments figure innocence, 


ſee. Addiſon. 


The bare majority of a few repreſentatives 10 


SEE 
often procured by great induſtry and application, 
wherein thoſe who engage in the purſuits of ma- 


lice are much more ſed than tuch as would [ 


prevent them. Swift, 

St DUL0USLY. adv, [from ſcd/2c.] Affiduouſ- 

LA induſtriouſly ; laborioully ; diligently; pain- 
7. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other 
parts of ſacred writ, were meſt ſeduloufly, moſt 
religioutly guarded by them. Gov. of the Tongue, 

All things by experience 
Are moſt improv'd ; then ſ-duloufly think 
To meliorate thy ſtuck, no way ur rule 
Be uneſſay d. Phillip. 

Se'DULoUSNESS. . ſ. [from ſedu{rus.] Ailii- 
duity ; aſſiduouſneſs; induſtry ; diligence. 

SEE. n. ſ. | edis, Lat.] The ſcat of epiſcopal 
power; the dioceſs of a biſhop. 

You, my lord archbiſhop, 

Whoſe fe is by a civil peace maintain'd, 

Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 

Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tu- 
tor'd, 


The dove and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harth and buiſt'rous tongue of war ? 
Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
It is a ſafe opinion for their ſces, empires, and 
kingdoms ; and for theraſelyes, if they be wiſe. 
Bacon, 
The pope would uſe theſe treaſures, in caſe of 
any great calamity that ſhould endanger the holy 


revennes were ſo low reduced, that 
r ſees were often united to make a to- 
lerable competency. [ raft, fn 
To SEE. v. a. preter. 1 ſaw; part. en. 
Creon, Saxon; fien, Dutch. | 
1. To perceive by the eye. 
Dear ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
Pd fay I'd eyes again. Shakeſp. * 
I was bow'd down at the hearing of it; I was 
diſmayed at the ſeeing of it. J. xxi. 3. 
I ſpeak that which I have ſcen with my father, 
and ye do that which you have ſeer with yours. Jo. 
He'll lead the life of gods, and be 
By Gods and heroes ſeen, and nn jo. 
* *. 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his pa- 
tient, that had ſore eyes: If you have more plea- 
ſure in the taſte of wine thania the uſe of your 
ſight, wine is good for you : but if the pleaſure 
of ſceing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 
I ſee her ſober over a ſampler. Pope. 
2. Toobſerve; to find. 
Seven other Kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as 
I never ſaw for badneſs. Gen. Xli. 19. 
Such command we had, 
To ſ« that none thence ifſu'd forth a ſpy. Milton. 
Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and ſee that they 
perfectly comprehend it, before you go auy far- 
ther Lacke. 


The thunderbolt we ſee uſed by the greateſt 
— of Auguſtus's age, to expreſs irreſiſtible 
orce in battle. Aadiſen. 

3. Todiſcover ; to deſcry. 

Who is ſo groſs 

As cannot ſce this palpable device? 
Yet who ſo bold but ſays he ſees it not? 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought. 


Shakeſp. 
4. Toconverſe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, 
ay to an improvement = wiſdom and ng 1 
by ſceing men, and converſing with peop if- 
— 25 and cuſtoms. Locke. 


SEE 


Who maketh the ſe:ivg or the blind? have not 
I the Lord ? Kar Fx. iv. 11. 
Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light; otherwiſe 
cats and owls could not ſee in the night. Bacon. 
2. To diſcern without deception. ; 
Many ſagacious perſons will find us out, will 
look under our maſk, and ſce through all our fine 
pretenſions, and diſcern the abſurdity of telling 
the world that we believe one thing when we do 
the contrary. h Tilletſons 
Could you ſ-e into my ſecret ſoul, 
There you might read your own dominion dou- 
bled. Dudu. 
You may /:e into the ſpirit of them all, and form 
your pen from thoſe general notions. Felton. 
- Toenquire ; to diſtinguiſh. 
-- whether fear doth make thee wy 29h, 


hak:jp. 
+ To be attentive. 

Lark and perform it, ſce'# thou; for the fail 
Of any point in't ſhall be death. Shake 
5. To ſcheme ; to contrive. 

Caſſio's a proper man: let me ſ now: 
To get his place. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

SER. Ti 4% Originally the imperative of the 
verb ſee. | ; look ; obſerve ; behold. | 

See, ſee upon the banks of Boyne he ſtands, ö 
By his owa view adjuſting his commands. Halifax. 

See the ſole bliſs Heav 'n could on all beſtow, 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 

know; Pope. 

Ser what it is to have a poet in your houſe. Pop-. 

SEED. . / [ræd, Saxon; /ced Daniſh ; ſead, 
Dutch. ] 

1. The organiſed particle produced by plants 
and animals, trom which new plants and animals 
are generated. 

It you can look into the ſceds of time, 

And ſay which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me. Shak. Macbeth. 

Seed of a year old is the beſt, though ſome ſeed 
and grains laſt better than others. Bacon, 

That every plant has its ſeed is an evident ſign of 
divine providence. " More. 

Did they ever ſee any herbs, except thoſe of 
the graſs-leaved tribe, come up without two ſed 
leaves; which to me is an argument that 
came all of ſced, there being no reaſon elſe why 
they ſhould produce two ſeed leaves different from 
the ſubſequent. Ray. 

Joſt gods ! all other things their like produce; 
The vine ariſes from her mother's juice: 

When feeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, 
They to their ſed their images convey. Prier. 

In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the 
north for ſe:d corn. Mortimer. 

2. Firſt principle ; original. 

The ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth 
from us, is a right opinion touching things divine. 


3. Principle of production. 

Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a ſeed, 
Which may the like in coming ages 

4- Progeny ; offspring ; deſcendants. 

Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign'd ; 
But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, 

But three fair daughters which were well up- 


train'd 
In all that ſeem'd fit for kingly ſeed. Fairy Nun. 
The thing doth touch 
The main of all your ſtates, your blood, your ſeed. 


Walks. 


Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought 
fit to put his /:«4 into the grant too. Locke, 
5. Race; generation; birth. 
Of mortal ſe:4 they were not held, 
Which other mortals ſo excel'd ; 


And beauty too in ſuch exceſs, 
As your's, Zelinda! claims no leſss Walls. 
To SEE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1 To attend; to remark. ; 
had a mind to ſee him out, and therefore did 
not care for contradifting him. Add. Freebolder. 
To SKK. v. 2. = cate ad 
1. To have the power of ſight; to 

diſtant. 


eye perception of things di 


8 To grow to perſect maturity ſo as to ſhed the 
f 


Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
y an equivocal birth, | : 
edi and runs up to poetry. Fut. 
2. To ſhed the ſeed. 
3 U 2 The 


S E E 


They pick up all the old roots, except whit they 
deſign for ſecd, which they let ſtand to fed the 
next year. Mortimer Huſoandry. 

St'evcax Fe. . ſ. F feed and rake. ] A ſweet 
cake interſperſed with warm arumatick ſeeds, 

Remember, wife, 

The {ed-aktr, the paſties, and fermenty pot. Tuff. 
Sr/tprrv. I. . A veſfel in which the ſower 
$+'851.0p, J carries his feed. Alis ſeu. 

ed EARL. 3. . | ſced and pearrl.] Small grain 
of pen. 

In the difohition of fſe-4perr! in ſome acid men- 
Nruum, if a good quantity of the little pearls be 
caſt in whole, they will be carried in ſwarms from 
the bottom to the top. | Beyle. 

SUzprLoT. . ſ. | feed and plot.] The ground 
on which plants are fowed to be afterwards tran!- 
planted. 

To counfcl others, a man muſt be furniſhed 
with an univerſal ſtore in himſelf to the know- 
ledge of al nature: that is, the matter and ſcedp/vt ; 
there are the ſeats of all argument and invention. 

Ben Tonfen. 


Humility is a ſe-4p/: of virtue, eſpecially Chriſ- 


"an, which thrives beſt when 'tis deep rooted in 
the tumble lowly heart. Hammend. 
It will not be unuſeful to preſent a full narra- 
tion of this rebellion, looking back to thofe palſ- 
ſages by which the /c-dplors we made and framed, 
from whence thole miſchiefs have ſucceffively 
groben. Clarendor. 
SE':NTYME. u. f. | feed and time.] The ſcaſon 
of ſow ing. 

While the earth remaineth, ſediime and harveſt 
Mall not ceaſe. N Gen. viii. 22. 

Tf he would have two tributes in one year, he 
muſt give them two feed:rmes and tu o harveſts. Fac. 

The firſt rain fell upon the feine about Octo- 
ber, and was to make the ſeed to root; the latter 
was to fill the car. Brown. 

Day and night, 
Se:dtine and har eſt, heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall hold their courſe, till fire purge all things. 
Ailton. 

Their very ſcedtime was their harveſt, and by 
fowing tares they immediately reaped gold. P. f. 

He that too cmiouſly obſerves the face of the 
heavens, by miſſing his ſcedtine, will loſe the hopes 
of his harveſt. £tierbur y. 

SEEDLING, n. f. [from fſ-cd.] A young plant 
Joſt riſen from the ſeed. ; 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſcedling or plants as are 
for their choĩceneſs reſerved in pots. Erelyn's Ka, 
_ Se"epxtss. nj, from fed. ] Secdtime; the 
Eme of ſowing. 

Bloſſoming time 
From the / echueſi the bare fallow brings 
To tceming foyfon. SHE, p. Meaſure for Meaſ ve. 
Sr DSMAYN. . ſ. | fd and nan. 
1. The ſower ; he that ſcatters the ſeed. 
The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbe, the /«-dſira;: 
pon the flime and 00ze ſcatters his grain, 
And thortiy comes to harveſt. Shak. Art. and Clio. 

2. One that Tells ſeeds. l 

SH. adj. from ſeed. ] Abounding with feed. 

DEIN d. „. f. [from .] Sight; viſion. 

Love adds a precious j-«/»g to the eye. Shokeſp. 

Sr G. adv. [ que, Fr. from jor. It 

Srrix d that. would be more grammatically 
written, as : gw, p ww que, in French; ſn 
bat, or proved d that. j Since; ſth ; it being to that 

Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for 
ſ long time, as the ſhips are uſually for a year, 
ing it is eaſier to Keep victuals on land than 
water 2 Spenſer on Treland. 

How ſha) they have any trial of his doctrine, 
learning, and ability to preach, /:ing that he may 
not publickly either teach or ex}ort, becauſe he 
not ze: called to the miniſtry; Whitsifte. 

Sering every vation affords not experience and 
tradition enough tor all kind of learting, therefore 
we are taught the languages of thoſe people who 
have been moſt induſtnons after wiflom. Men. 

Sing they explained the phenomena of viſion, 
405712199 and thought, by certain this ſteeces 


| 


; 


| 


| 


| 


SEE 


of atoms that low from the ſurfaces of bodies, and 
by their ſubtlety penetrite any obſtacle, and — 
retain the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bodies 
from Which they proceed: in couſequence of this 
hypotheſis they maintained, that we could have no 
phantaſy of any thing, but what did really ſubſiſt 
either intire or in its ſeveral parts. Bentley's Serm. 
To SEEK. v. a. pret. I ſought : part. pail. ſought. 
ſyecan, Sax. ſoecker, Dutch. 
1. To look for; to ſearch for: often with out. 
He did range the town to ſec& me aut. Shakeſp. 
I have a venturous fairy that ſhall / 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Shakeſpeare. 
Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks, are 
we brought in, that he may ſeek occaſion againſt us, 
and take us for bondmen. Gen. xiii. 18. 
He /ee&-th unto him a cunning workman, to pre- 
pare a graven image. 20. 
Seek thee a man which may go with thee. Tob. 
Sweet peace, where do'ſt thou dwell 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know; 
I /ught thee in a ſecret cave, 
And afk'd if peace were there. Herbert, 
The king meant not to ſee ot nor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put themſelves in his 
Way. Clarendon. 
So fatal *twas to ſeek temptations out / 
Moſt confidence has till moſt cauſe to doubt. Dry. 
We muſt et ou, ſome other original of power 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, 
or elſe there will be none at all in the ws 
oc tte. 


* 


2. To ſolicit; to endeavour to gain. 
Others tempting him, ſought of him a ſign. Luke. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and / 
their meat from God. Pf. civ. 21. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 
cet them with wandering thoughts. Milton, 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 
And what we fcek of you, of us requir'd. Dryden. 
3. To go to find, 
Let us ſet death, or, he not found, ſupply 
IIis office. Tilton. 
Dardanus, thongh born 
On Latian plains, yet /cg4t the Phrygian ſhore. 
Dr yd. ne. 
Like fury ſeiz'd the reſt; the prozreſs known, 
All ye the mountains, and forſake the town, 

7 Dryden. 
Since great Uly ſſes fo:2h! the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns. Pope. 

Indulge one labour more, 


And {& Atrides on the Spartan ſhore. Pape. 
4. To purſue by machinations. | 
I had a ſon, 
Now outlaw d from my blood; he fought my life. 


Shake peare. 
David faw that Saul was come out to / his 
life. | 1 Sa. XXill. 
To SEFK. 9. u. 
t. To make ſearch; to make inquiry. 
Seel ye out the book of the Lord, and read. , 
I have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 
and have endeavoured to /cek after ſome better rea- 
ſon. 
2. To endeavour. X 
Why ſhould he niean me ill, or /e:# to harm? 
Aſt not what pains, nor further ſe to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law betow. Dr yd. 
2. To make purſuit. : 
Violent men have fought after my ſoul. Ful. 
If thy brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall 
be with thee until thy brother ſet after it. Deal. 
4. To apply to: to uſe ſolicitation. 
dom. 1 Kings. 
Unto his habitation ſhall ye , and thither thou 
ſhalt come. Deus. xii. 5. 
5. To endeavour after. 
Being a maa of experience, he wiſhed by wit- 
dom to order that which the young prince 


Addiſon's S pectutor. | 


Mt: lon. L 


All the earth /-,ght to Solomon, to hear his wil- | 


SEE 


D Szrx. [An adverbial mode of ſpeech.) At 
a loſs ; without meaſure, knowledge, or experience, 
Being brought and transferred from other ſer. 
vices abroad, though they be of good experience 
in thoſe, yet in theſe they will be new e ſee+ ; and 
before they have gathered experience, they ſhall 
buy it with great lofs to his majeſty Spenſer, 
Unpractis d, unprepar d, and ſtill t ſeek. Milton, 

But they miſplace them all; 


| And are as much e ſe-& in other things, 


As he that only can deſign a tree, 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. 
Sre'x xn. n. ſ. [from et.] 
1. One that ſeeks; an inquirer. 
Though I confeſs that in philoſophy I'm a ſeeker, 
yet cannot believe that a ſceptick in philoſophy 
muſt be one in divinity. Glanville, 
A language of a very witty volatile people, 
ſeekers after novelty, and abounding with variety of 
notions. Locke, 
2. The name of a ſect which profeſſed no deter- 
minate religion. 
Ser 'KS0RKOW, u. . 5 and ſorrow. ] One who 
contrives to give himfelt vexation. 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ſec&forrow, Klaius, them among: 
Indeed thou ſaidſt it was thy friend to ſee, 
Strephon, abſence ſeem'd unto thee long. Sidvry, 
To SEEL. v. a. | ſceller, to ſeal, F rench.] To clote 
the eyes. A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild 
or hagged hawk being for a time ſealed or cloſed. 
Now ſhe brought them to ſee a ie dove, who 
the blinder ſhe was, the higher ſhe ſtrave. Sidnty. 
Mine eyes no more on vanity ſhall feed, 
But fecled up with death ſhall have their deadly 


meed. Fairy Queen, 
Come, ſ:/mg night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pity ful day. Shakeſp. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy ; for no man will 
take ſuch parts, unleſs he be like the ſee/ed Love, 
that mounts. and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee 
about him. Bacon. 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 
Like a ſecled dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſh- 


ment, 
To be depriv'd of his ſight. Denham's Soply. 

To SEEL. v. 3. [ryllan, Saxon.] To lean on 
one ſide. 

When a ſhip e or rowls in fon! weather, the 
breaking loofe of ordnance is a thing very dan- 
gerous. Rall. 

Sr x1, or Seeling. n. ſ. [from ſcel.] The agitation 
of a ſhip in foul weather. Anf 

Ser/Ly. adj. [from peel, lucky time, Saxon.] 

1. Lucky; happy. 

My ſcely ſheep like well below, 

For they been hale envugh and trow, 

And liken their abode. 

2, Silly; fooliſh ; ſimple. Spenſer. 

Peacock and turtle, that nibbles off top, f 
Are very ill neighbour̃s to ſe:ly poor hop. Tuſſer, 

To SEEM. v. n. | ſembler, Fr. unleſs it has a 
Teutonic k original, as ei certain has.] 

1. To appear; to make a ſhow ; to have ſem- 
blance. 

My lord, you've loft a friend, indeed; 

And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that face 

Of ſceming ſorrow ; it is ſure your own. Shake/p. 

Speak : we will not truſt our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou ſeem, 
$h. &. ſpearee 
So ſpake th* Omnipotent; and with his words 

All /em'd well pleas'd ; all ſcem d, but were not 

all. 


Roſcomman, 


Spenſer, 


| Aliltcns 
0 In holy nuptials ty'd ; 
| A ſeeming widow, and a, ſecret bride. Diydlu. 
Obſerve the youth 
Already ſzems to ſnuff the vital air. Dryden, 


2. To have the appearance of truth. 
It /cems to me, that the true reaton why we have 
ſo few verſions which are tolerable, is becauſe 
there are ſo few who have all the talents requiſite 
for tranſlation. Dede. 
3. In Shak-ſpeare, to ſeem, Perhaps, ſignifies to be 
beautiful. : 
Sir, 


for by war. 


wit} 
Lale | 


| 
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SEE 


: Sir, there ſhe ſtands ! 
Tf aught within that little ſceming ſubſtance 
May fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and ſhe is your's. Shak:ſprare. 
4. tStes. A phraſe hard to be explained. It 
ſometimes ſignifies that there is an appearance, 
though no reality; but generally it is uſed ironi- 
cally to condemn the thing mentioned, like the 
Latin ſcilicet, or the old Engliſh fart. Id mb; 
datur negotii ſcillicet. T bis, it ſeems, #5 to be my . 
The earth by theſe, tis ſaid, 
This ſingle crop of men and women bred; 
Who, grown adult, ſo chance, it , enjoin'd, 
Did male and female propagate. Blackmore. 
8. It is ſometimes a fight affirmation. — 
A prince of Italy, it ſec, entertained his miſ- 
treſs upon a great lake. Ada an': Guordian. 
The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 
Grew paflionate, it ſe and took offence. Add. 
He had been a chief magiſtrate ; and had, i 
ſeems, executed that high office juſtly and honour- 
ably. Atterbury. 
It ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered ſleeping 
on the ground, the emperor had early notice. 
Gulliver. 
6. It appears to be. 
Here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too ; and this, it ſcems, 
Rodurigo meant t' have ſent, Shake /p. 
It ſeems the camel's hair is taken by painters for 
the Kin with the hair on. Brown's Valg. Err. 
SEE MER. 1. . [from ſe:m.] One that carries an 
appearance. 
Angelo ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ſtone : hence ” we — 
If pow'r chan ſe, what our /cemers be. 
F MIME Shakeſptare. 
SEE. . ſ. [from ſeem.) 
1. Appearance; ſhow ; ſemblance. 
. All good ſcemng, 
By thy revolt, oh huſband, ſhall be thought 
Put on for villainy. Shakeſp. 
Give him heedful note ; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his /cemung. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Fair appearance. 
For you there's roſemary and rue ; theſe keep 
Ser ing and ſavour all the winter long. S. 
2. Opunon. 
Nothing more clear unto their ſ ein, than that 
a new Jerutalem, being oftenfſpuken of in ſcrip- 
tue, they undoubtedly were themſelves that new 
Jeruſalem. Hooker. 
His perſuaſive words impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſremizg. Milton. 
Srrutx kx. adv. | from ſcening.] In r- 
ance; in ſhow; in 1 55 22 
To tius her mother's plot, 
She /eenimgly obedient, likewiſe hath 
Made promiſe to the doctor. Shakeſpeare. 
They to their viands fell, not ſeeming / 
The angels, nor in miſt. 1 ton, 
I have touched upon them, though ſe-miagly col- 
lateral to my ſcope; and yet I think they are more 
than ſcenirgly ſo, ſince they pertinently illuſtrate 
my deſigu. Cv. Scepf. 
The city dame was fo well bred, as ſermingly to 
take all in good part. range. 
The king and haughty empreſs, to our wonder, 
If not aton'd, yet ſeemingly at peace. Dryden. 
This the father /e-ming/y.complied with; but af- 


terwards refuſing, the ton was likewiſe ſet aſide. 


Addiſon's Frerblder, 
They depend often on remote and ſcemingly diſ- 
proportioned cauſes. ter tur y. 
SEE MINGNES5. . . [from fceming.] Plauſibi- 
lity : fair appearance. 
The /-comigneſs of theſe reaſons perſuades us on 
the other fide. Digty. 
SzEMLINESS. a. /. [from ſerly.} Decency ; 
handſomeneſs; comeli:cts; grace; auty. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſe, feemlingſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs 
with ſtayednet-, how can the language ſound other 
than full of ſweetnef; ? Camd.n 


SEEMLY. «4. | fommcligt, Dani 3 from ſoome, 


SEE 


Iflandick, honour or decency.} Decent ; becom- 
ing; proper; fit. | 
Suſpence of judgment and exerciſe of charity 
were ſafer and ſcemlicr for Chriſtian men, than the 
hot purſuit of theſe controverſies. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 
To mike aal anſwer to ſuch perſons. Sha. 
Ihe wiſe ſafeſt and ſcerief by her huſband ſtays. 

14. 
May we enjoy 
Our humid products, and with --/y draughts 
Erkindle mirth and hofpitable love. ies. 
SEE MLY. adv. from the adjective.] In a de- 
cent manner; in 4 proper manner. 

There, ſcmy rung d in peaceful order, ſtood 
Ulyſſes arms, now long diſus'd to blood. Pope. 
SnEex. adj. | from ſee. ] Skilled ; verſed. 
Petructuo ſhall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 

To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter 
Well yen in muſick. Shak ſpeare. 

Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature / en, 

Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. 


Dryden. 

SEIN. n. . from ſee.] 

1. One who ſees. 

We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a {+7 of viſious. Addiſon. 

2. A prophet ; one who foreſees future events. 

How toon hath thy prediction, /cer bleſt ! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix'd ? Milton. 

By day your frighted ſcers 

Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, 

And with their eyes were floods ; by night from 

dreams 

Of opening gulphs, black ſtorms, and raging 

flames, 

Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow 

Emblems of heav'nly wrath, and myſtick types 

of woe. Vior. 

Szsr'rwoon. #. /. See SEAkwooD. Dry wood. 

Cauglit, like dry ſtubble fir d, or like ſcarword ; 

Yet from the wound enſu'd no purple flood, 

But look'd a bubbling maſs of iry ing blood. Dry. 

Srr'saw. . J. [from ſuw.] A reciprocating 
motion. 

His wit all ſeſuw, between that and this; 1 
Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 
And he himſelf one vile antitheſis. Pepe. 

ToStt'SAW. v. a. | from ſaw, ] To move with 
a reciprocating motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, 
then it went all of a tudden again on John's fide ; 
ſo they went e up and down, from one end 
of the room to the other. Arbath, 

To SEETH. v. a. preterite I ſod or ſeetbed ; part. 
paſt. ſodin. reodan, Saxon ; joiden, Dutch. ] To 
boil ; to decoct in hot liquor. 

The Scythians uſed to ſ-eth the fleſh in the hide, 
and ſo do the northern Iriſh. Sperſ r. 

Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood of th grape, 

'Tili the high fever /«:b your blood to froth, 

And to ſcape hanging. Sal ſpeaie 

Set on the great pot, and ſcetb pottage for the 
ſons of the prophets. 2 Linge, iv. 

To SEETH. v. u. To be ina ſtate of ebullition; 
to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 

Which {e-th with ſecret fire eternally, 

And in their entrails, full of quick brimſtone, 

Nouriſh the flames, which they are warm'd — 

airy en. 

I will make a complimental aſſault upon dim ; 
for my buſineſs ſe-ths. Shukrſprare. 

Lovers and madmen have their ſe-thing brains, 

Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 

More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. Sha. 

The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſh was 
in ſfcething, with a fleth-hook, and ſtuck it into the 

p i Sam, li. I's 

| The fire thus form d, ſhe ſets the kettle on; 
| Like burniſh'd gold the little Ce ſhone. Dryd 
Sr“ Mtr. x. 5 from, Fr. f gmentum, Lat.] A 


che circle or ſo mucli of rhe Circle as is cut off by 


pan. 
Ses'THER. n. /. [from ſceth.} A boiler; a pot. 


figure contained between a chord and an arch of f 


SET 
| Unto a parallel ſphere, and fuch as live under 
the poles for half a year, ſome ſ g may appear 
at any time, and under any quarter, the ſun not 
ſetting, but walking round Brown. 
| 1 heir ſegments or arcs, which ſo nume- 
rous, for the molt part exceeded not the third part 
of a circle. Newt, 
SWN. =. , {from ſegnir, Latin.) Sluggith- 
neſs ; inactivity. Dicr. 

To SEGREGATE. v. @. | {gr-g1, Lat. riger, 
Fr.] To ſet apart; to ſeparate from others. 

S£GREGA'T 108. #, ſ. | {gregation, Fr. from fegree 
gate. | Separation from others. 

V hat ſhall we hear of this? 

—— A ſc;reoation of the Turkiſh fleet; 

For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhure, 

The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. 

Shake/pearts 

Ss/JAaNT. ad. [in beraldry.] Sitting. 

Se1GNEURIAL. adj. {from ſciguior. } Inveſted 
with large powers; independent. 

Thoſe lands were f-igneurial. Temple. 

SE'IGNIOR. »./. {from fer, Lat. ſign, Fr.] 
A lord. The title of honour given by Italians. 

SE/1GNORY. . . | ſeigneurie, Fr. from n. 
A lordſhip; a territory. 

O'Neal never had any /cigniory over that coun- 
try, but what by encroachment he got upon the 
Englith. Spenſer. 

Were y u not reſtor d 

To all the duke of Norfolk's /c:gniovies? Shat. 

Hoſea, in the perſon of God, fayeth of the Jews, 
they have reigned, but not by me ; they have ſet a 
ſeigniory over themſelves : which place proveth - 
pluinly, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. f . Baca. 

William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinſter, had royal juriſdiction throughout that 
province, and every one of his five ſons enjoyed 
that /cigmory ſucceliively. dies. 

SEN E. . f. cee ee French, from 
ſeignior.] Authority; acknowledgement of power. 
| They brought work to the mint, and a part of 
the money coined to the crown for ſeigmrage. Locke. 

To S,'1GNOK1SE, v. 4. | from ſeigmor. ] To lord 
over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea's make, 

As proud as he that ſerz2neiſetb hell. Fairfax. 

SEINE. ,. rezue, Saxon; ſeine, ſenne, ſeme, 
Fr.] A net uſed in fiſhing. 

1 hey have cock-bouts for paſſengers, and e 
boats tor taking of pilchards. Carew. 

Sgr. n. |. from ſer. ] A fiſher with nets. 

Seiners complain with open mouth, that theſe 
drovers work much prejudice to the common=- 
wealth of fiſhermen, and reap ſmall gain to them- 
ſelves. Cue. 

To SEIZE. v. a. [ failir, Fr.) 

1. To take hold of ; to gripe ; to graſp. 

Then as a tyger who by chance hath ſpy d, 

In tome purkeu, two gentle fawas at play, 
Strait couches clofe, then riſing, changes oft 

His couchant witch, as one who choſe his ground, 
\Vhence ruſhiag he might ſureſt /c:2e them both, 


Both grip'd in each paw. . . Milan. 
2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. 
At laſt they je:ze 
The ſcepter, and regard nut David's fons. Milton, 


3- To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; to in- 
vade ſuddenly. 

In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes rowl, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Pope. 

4. Lo take forcible poff flion of by law. 

An eſcheator of Lundoi had arreſted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and /:iz'd his goods. Camden, 

It was-judged by the higheſt kind of judgment, 
that he ſhould be baniſhed, and his u hole cftate 
confiſcated and /:i2-d, and his houſes pulled 2 

 aCatte 

5. To make poſſeſſed ; to put in poſſeTion of. 
So th' one for wrong, the other ſtri. es for right: 
As W en a griffin, {'d of his prey, 
A ur gon fierce encount'reth in his flight, 
Through wildeſt air making his idle way. F. Q. 
So Pluto, ſciz'd of Profperine, couvey'd 


that chord, 


To hell's tremendous gluom th atfrigtted maid, 
There 


SEL 


There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 
Prize, 
Nor enry'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. Addi/. 

7o Seiz k. v. . To fix the graſp or the power 
on any thing. 

Faireſt Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſcize upon: 
Be't lawful I take up what's caſt away ? Shakeſp. 

Where there is a defign of ſupplanting, that 
neceſſarily requires another of accuſing : even 
Jezebel projects not to ſezze on Nabob's vineyard 
without a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 

Se'i21N. . ſ. | ſaifine, Fr. 

1. [In law.] Is of two ſorts: ſ-i/in in fact, and 
: in in law. 

$::/in in fact, is when a corporal poſſeſſion is 
taken: [;/in in law, is when ſomething is done 
which the law accounteth a ſeiſin, as an inrolment. 
This is as much as a right to lands and tenements, 
though the owner be by wrong diſſeized of them. 

Cowel. 

2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan -livery and ſeiſin 
of his heart, and a power to diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes, Decay of Piety. 

©1/i: is the fame in the canon law, as livery and 
An at the common law. Avliffe's Jarer gon. 

3. The things poſſeſſed. 

Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as 
facceſſors, of the ſe:zin of their predeceiſors. Hale. 

Se/1ZzCRE. u. ſ. [from ſeize. ] 

1. The act of ſeizing. 

2. The thing ſeized. 

Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by ſentence when thou did'ſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days 
Giv'n thee of grace. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

z. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 

Thy lands, and all things that thou do'ſ call thine, 
Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands. Shake, 

In the general town he maintained a ſcixure, and 
poſſeſſion of the whole. Matton. 

Henry continued to burn proteſtants, after he 
had caſt off the pope; and his ſeizure of eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues cannot be reckoned as a mark of the 
church's liberty. | Swift, 

Gripe ; poſſeſſion. 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
 Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret? Shak, 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, 


And give me ſ ixure of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 


5. Catch. : 
et there be no ſudden ſciaure of a lapſed ſylla- 
ble to play upon it. atts. 

S+'LcouTH. adj. [pelo, rare, Sax. and couth, 
non. ] Rarely known; uncommon. Spenſer. 
The ſame with wncouth. 

SE'LDOM. adv. rel dan, rarely; rel don, more 
rarely; rel dort, moſt rarely. Se ldan is ſuppoſed 
to be contracted from relæn, or reld, rare, and 
Ppznne, when, Saxon; ſ:/din, Dutch; ſeltan, 
German.] Rarely ; not often: not frequently. 

Wiſdom and youth are f ldm joined in one; 
and the ordinary courſe of the world is more ac- 
cording to Job's obſervation, who giveth men ad- 
vice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and in 

length of days underſtanding. | Hooker. 
There is true joy conveyed to the heart by pre- 
venting grace, which pardoning grace ſeldom gives. 
| | South's Strmons. 
Where the flight of fancy is managed with good 
judgment, the . /domer it is ſeen it is the more va- 
luable. Grew. 
Srl Dboux HSS. nf. [from ſ idm. ] Uncommon- 

neſs; infrequency ; rareneſs; rarity. Little uſed. 
Degrees of well-doing there could be none, ex- 
cept perhaps in the ſeldwneſs and oftenneſs of do- 
ing well. Hooker. 
Sz't.ysnows. adj. [el and ſhown.] Seldom 

exhibited to view. 

S-l.iſhown flamins Ry 

Do $ among t pular throngs. " 

2 381 Bel. v. 5 ſ ſelectus, Lat.] To chuſe in 
preference to others rejected. 

The footmen, ſe/e7:d out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eight 
thouſand ſtrong. | Knolles. 


ö 


SEL 

The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train cart. Dryden, 
SELECT. adj. from the verb.] Nicely choſen; 
choice; culled out on account of ſuperior excel- 


lence. 
To the nuptial bow'r 
I led her, bluſhing like the morn: all heav'n, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 
Shed their ſcleche influence. Milton's Par, Lo. 

Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior. 

SELE'CT1oN. . .. | ſeletio, Lat. from ſclecr. 
The act of culling or choofing ; choice. 

While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject 
others, the /e/:i» ſeems but arbitrary. FHrown, 

SELE'CTNESS. n. /. [from ſele#.] The ſtate of 
being ſeleR. 

SELE/cToR. . /. [from ſclacꝭ.] He who ſelects. 

SELENOCRA'PHICAL,] adj. | ſelewgraphique, 

SELENOGRA'PHICK. } Fr. from ſelansgrapby. 
Belonging to ſelenography. 

SELE/NOGRAPHY. n. ſ. [ ſclenographie, Fr. ci 
and yzupw.] A deſcription of the moon. 

Heyelius, in his accurate ſe/:n2graphy, or deſcrip- 
tion of the moon, hath well tranſlated the 
known appellations of regions, ſeas, and moun- 
tains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 

SELF. promun, plur. ſelves. {| flba, Gothick ; 
yIx, pylpa, Sax. ſelf, ſlve, Dutch. 

1. Its primary ſignification ſeems to be that of 
an adjective; very; particular; this above others; 
ſometimes, one's own. 

Shoot another arrow that f way 
Which you did ſhoot the firtt. Shak. Merc. of V. 

The cruel miniſters, by //f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. Shakeſpeare. 

On theſe fc hills the air is ſo thin, that it is not 
ſufficient to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 

At that /e moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 

2. It is united both to the perſonal pronouns, 
and to the neutral pronoun it, and is always added 
when they are uſed reciprocally, or return u 
themſelves : as, 1 did not whe him, he hurt himſelf ; 
the people hiſs me, but I clap myſelf ; thou loveft thy- 
ſelf, though the wor id ſcorns thee. 

They caſt to build a city, 

And get themſelves a name. 

_ 5 He permits 

ithin himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 

Over free . 2 279 5 Milten. 

Self is that conſcious thinking thing, which is 
ſenſible or conſcious of pleaſure, and pain, capa- 
ble of happineſs and miſery, and ſo is concerned 
for ic, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Locke, 

3- It is ſometimes uſed emphatically in the no- 
minative caſe : as myſe/f will decide it; I my/e/f 
will come; himſ-/f ſhall revenge it. This uſe of 
elf, thus compounded, without the pronouu per- 
ſonal, is chietly poetical. 

4. Compounded with him, a pronoun ſubſtan- 
tive, /e/f is in appearance an adjective: joined to 
my, thy, our, you, pronoun adjectives, it ſeems a 
ſubſtantive. Even when compounded with /: 
it is at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive, by its vari- 
ation in the plural, contrary to the nature of 
Engliſh adjectives, as himſelf, themſelves. 

No more he mention'd then of violence 
Againſt 9w-ſ-lves, or wilful barr. nneſs. Milton. 

5. Myſ-if, himſclf, ibemſclves, and the reſt, may, 
contrary to the analogy of my, him, them, be uſed as 
nominatives. 

6. It often adds only emphaſis and force to the 
pronoun with which it is compounded : as, tie did it 
bie F. 

A horſe well bitted which 4imſc/f did dreſs. D» y. 

And touch'd with miſerics myſelf have known, 
learn to pity woes ſo like my own. Dryden. 

7. It ſignifies the individual, as ſubject to his 
own contemplation or action. 

The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 

And ftrive your excellent ſelf to excel. F. N. 


. 


Milton. 


Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge 
of our ſelves ſeems moſt iu tay has ee mane" 


Since conſciouſneſs always accompanies think - 


ing, and it is that that makes every one to be what 


SEL 
he calls /, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himfelf fror 
all other thinking things; in this alone eonfilts 
perſonal identity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational 
being. . Locks, 

It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 
thoughts and actions, that it is fe to it F now, 
and ſo will be the ſame /, as far as the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come. 

Locke, 

The fondneſs we have for %, and the relation 
which other things have to our ſelves, furnifhes 
another long rank of prejudices. Wt, 

8. It is much uſed in compoſition, which it is 
proper to explain by a train of examples. It is to 
be obſerved, that its compoſition in Se i; 
often harſh. ; 

Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a 
accuſing look, finding that in herſelf the had Thor 
out of the bow of her affection a more quick open- 
ing of her mind than ſhe minded to have done. 

S$:4:y. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt * 
Of our /«/f-love, ſo paſſions do deceive, | 
We think they hurt when moſt they do aft, $7, 

Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his like caſe he knew. 

Sidney. 

Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning — 
To frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, 

Where it ſhould be to /o/f-deftruction bound? 5:4. 

Before the door fat {/f-conſum' 1g Care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward, F. &. 
My ſtrange and /e/f-abuſe, 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. Sha. Mac. 
I have heard ſo much, 
And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke 
thereof ; 
But being over-full of affairs, 
My mind did loſe it. bake. Mid. Night's Dieum. 
Nor know I aught 
By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 
Unleſs 1 be ſometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourſelves it be a ſin, 

When violence aſſails us. Shakeſpeare's Othr!!:, 
He walks, and that V- chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore. Shakeſpeare, 

It is in my power, in one born hour, 

To T and o'erwhelm cuſtom. Shak, M int. Tus. 
is treaſons will ſit bluſhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day, 

But / /-affrighted tremble at his fin. Sha. Rich. II. 

The ſtars above us govern our conditions; 

Elſe one /c/fsmate and mate could not beget 
Such different iſſues. Shakeſpeare. 

I'm made of that /-/f-meral as my ſiſter, 

And prize me at her worth. Shak. King Lear. 

In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one thaft, 

I ſhot his fellow of the / /f-ſame flight 

The / eu. way, with more adviſed watch, 

To find the other forth. Shakeſptare. 
He may do ſome good on her: 

A peeviſh /-/f-will'd harlotry it is. Sh. R. and J. 

But leſt myſelf be guilty, of wrong, 

I'll top mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong. Sb. 

He conjunct and flatt'ring his difpleaſure, 
Tript me behind : being down, infulted, rail'd, 
Got praiſes of the king, 

For him attempting who was /e/f-ſubdu'd. Shak. 
The Everlaſting fixt 
His cannon gainſt . laughter. Shak. Hamlet, 
Know if his laſt purpoſe hold, 
Or whether ſince he is adv's'd by aught 
To change the courſe ? He's full of alteration, 
And ſ-{f-reproving. Shak. King Lear, 

More or lefs to others paying, 

Than by offences weighing : 
Shame to him whoſe cruel ſtriking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 

Rellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſelf-capariſons, 
Point againſt point. Shakeſp. Macb:th. 

S-If-tove, my liege, is not ſo vile a ſin 
As ſ-if-negie&ing. Shak. Henry V. 
» Auger is like 
A full hot horſe, who, being allow d his way, 
Self- metile tires him. 3 
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SEL 


His lords defire him to have borne 

His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 

Before him through the city; he forbids it, 

Being free from vainneſs and ſc{f-glorious pride. 
Shakeſpeare. 


You promis'd 
To lay afide ſ-/f-harming heavinefs, 
And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition. $5. R. III. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their 
felf-will they digged down a wall. Cen. xlix. 6. 
The moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle life is liber- 
ty, eſpecially in certain ſelf-pleaſing and humo- 
Tous minds, which are ſo ſenſible of every reſtraint 
as to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
and ſhackles. Bacon. 
Haſt thou ſet up nothing in competition with 
God; no pride, profit, ſ/f-love, or ſelf-intereſt 
of thy own ? D 
Up through the ſpacious palace paſſed ſhe, 
To where the King's proudly repoſed head, 
If any can be ſoft to tyranny, 
r ſin, had a ſoft bed. Crafbew. 
ith a joyful willingneſs theſe /e/f-loving re- 
formers took poſſeſſion of all vacant preferments, 
and with reluctance others parted with their be- 
loved colleges and ſubſiſtence. Walton, 
Repent the fin ; but if the puniſhment 
Thou can'ſt avoid, /e/f-preſervation bids. Alton. 
Him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round /ef-roll'd. Milton. 
Ott times nothing profits more 
Than ſe/f-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Wel! manag'd. Mit. Par. Loft. 
Se/f-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correſpond with Heay'n. Milt. 
So virtue giv'n for loſt, 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem' d, 
Like that /e/f-begotten bird, 
In th' Arabian woods emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. Milt. Ag. 
He ſorrows now, repents, and pravs contrite, 
My motions in him : longer than they move, 


His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Selſ-left. Milton. 
Seneca es this ſe/f-homicide. Hatewill. 


approv 
Thyſelf from flatt'ring ſe/f-conceit defend, 


Nor what thou do ſt not know, to know pretend. 
Denham. 


Man's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 
From reaſon to ſ Hove declin'd, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 

Farewel, my tears ; 
And my juſt anger be no more confin'd 
To vain complaints, or de vouring ſilence. 
D 


' Denham. 


They are yet more mad to think that men may 
reſt by death, though they die in murder, the 
greateſt fin. Graunt, 

Are not theſe ſtrange ſe/f-delufions, and yet at- 
teſted by common experience? South's Sermons. 

If the image of God is only ſovereiguty, cer- 
tainly we have been hitherto much miſtaken, and 
hereafter are to beware of making ourſelves un- 
like God, by too much ſ-/f-denial and ag” 

South. 

If a man would haye a devout, humble, fin- 
abhorring, /c/f-denying frame of ſpirit, he cannot 
take a more efficacious courſe to attain it than by 
praying himſelf into it. South. 

Let a man apply himſelf to the difficult work 
of /-/f-examination, by a tri ſcrutiny into the 
whole eſtate of his ſoul. Sautb. 

A fatal /e«/f-impoſture, ſuch as defeats the de- 
fign, and deftroys the force of all religion. Souch. 


When he intends. to bereave the world of ao | reaſon 


illuſtrious perſon, he may caſt him upon a bold 
ſclf-opinioned phyſician, worſe than his diſtemper, 


who ſhall make a ſhift to cure him into his grave. | 
South. | vance doctrines which are -/f-contradictory. 


Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, 
All we prove the perſon uſing it omnipotent and 
F-!f-ſufficient, and ſuch as can never need any 
mortal aſſiſtance. South 


By all human laws, as well as divine, {e/f-maur- 


der has ever been agreed on as the greateſt crime. 


equal to three. 


ſelf-conſcioutneſs, as I am for what I did the laſt 


that is above, or exiſteth without any cauſe, that 


ſelf-rnovent ; for motion is not of the eſſence of 


enbam. | Till ſome firſt cauſe, ſome /e/f-exiſtent mind, 


SEL 


A fclf-conceited fop a 


to ſpirit in fabtilty and ref 
Temple. reading xn hey and ſelf-diffuſi ve. 


SEL 


, the more 
Narvris. 
God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who 


'Eftrange. | is ſuch a pure light as in which there is no dark- 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came: | neſs, muſt needs be infinitely ſe/f-imparting and 
Yet my /e/f- conſcious worth, your high renown, | communicative. Norris. 


Your virtue, through theneighb'ringaations blown. 


Dy yden. <if-moving, determining principle. 


He has given you all the commendation which 
his /e/f-ſufficiency could afford to any. 
Below yon ſphere 
There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 
Self-center'd and unmov'd. Dryd. Stats of Inn. 
All theſe receive their birth from other things, 
But from himſelf the phœnix only ſprings ; 
Self- born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the fame. Dryd. 
The burning fire that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
And left one altar dark, a little ſpace ; 


Every animal is conſcious of ſome individual, 
Pope. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman : he 


Dr yd n is a tradeſman, 2 JJ anon wretch. Arbuthace, 


By the d/aſt of opinion mov'd, 


We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be beloy'd. Priar. 


Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do clearly 


demonſtrate to philoſophical inquirers the necet- 
ary ſelf-exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and benefi- 
cence of their Maker. 


Baut l y. 
If it can intrinſically ſtir itſelf, and either corn - 


mence or alter its courſe, it maſt have a principle 
of activity, which is life and ſenſe. 


Bentley. 
This deſire of exiſtence is a natural affection of 


Which turn'd /z/f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze, | the ſoul z tis {/f-preſervation in the higheſt ard 


Dryd-n. | trueft 


Thou firſt, O king! releaſe the rights of ſway ; 


meaning. Benwl:y. 
The philoſophers, and even the Epicurians, 


Pow'r, //f-reftrain'd, the people beſt obey. Dr yd. | maintained the ſ-/f-ſufficiency of the Godhead, and 


Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, | ſeldom or never ſacrificed at all. 


by the ſame ſe/f-evidence that one and two are 


Haut le q 
Matter is not endued with motion, nor with 


L ock-. | a power to alter the courſe in which it is put: it 


A contradiction of what has been ſaid, is a | is merely paſſive, and muſt ever continue in that 


mark of yet greater pride and ſe/f-conceitedaeſs, | ſtate it is ſettled in. 


when we take upon us to ſet another right in his 
ſtory. Locke. 

I am as juſtly accountable for any action done 
many years ſince, ap 


moment. Lacke. 


Cbeync. 
I took not arms, 'till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 
The eldeft law of Nature. owe's Amb. See per. 


His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his car- 


Watts. 
This is not to be done in a raſh and ſ{/f-ſufli- 


iated to me now dy this | ly miſtakes, and cured him of ſe/f-flatteriog delu- 


Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide | cient manner ; but with an humble dependance on 
with thoſe two, it is immediately placed between: | divine grace, while we walk among ſnares. Matte. 


the ideas of men and ſe/f-determination appear to 
be connected. Locke. 

This ſe/f-exiſtent being hath the power of per- 
ſection, as well as of exiſtence in himſelf ; for he 


is, hath the power of exiſtence in himſelf, cannot 
be without the power of any poſlible exiſtence. 

Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

Body cannot be ſ/f-exiſtent, becauſe it is not 


body, becauſe we may have a definitive conception 
of body, abſtracted from that of motion; where- 
fore motion is ſomething elſe beſides body, fome- 
thing without which body may be conceived to 
exiſt. Gre. 
Confidence, as oppoſed to modeſty, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from decent affurance, proceeds from /elf- 
opinion, occaſioned by ignorance or flattery. Collier. 
Bewilder'd I, my author cannot find, 


Who form'd, and rules all nature, is affign'd. 


Blackmore. 
If a firſt body may to any place 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſpace, 
'Tis plain it then may abſent be from all, 
Who then will this a ſe/f-exiſtence call? Blackm. 
Shall Nature, erring from her firſt command, 


S«/f-preſervation fall by her own hand? Granville. | praiſe is ſometimes no fault. 
Low nonſenſe is the talent of a cold phlegma- al 
provoked beyond the regards of religion or 


tick temper : a writer of this complexion gropes 


The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſc/f-denials, 
virtues, and devotions, is very practicable. Fatt. 
I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For 'twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came 
Self-baniſh'd thence. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Achilles's courage is furious and untractable 
that of Ajax is heavy and je/f-confiding. Pope. 
I doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 
A mark of vengeance on the ſable deep; 
To warn the thoughtleſs ſe/f-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. Pope. 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt,. 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, 
A wand'ring ſ«/f-conſuming fire. Pope. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſe/f-confidering, as he ſtands, debates. Poe. 
By mighty Jove's command, 
Unwilling have I trod thi; pleaſing land ; 

For whoſeif-mov'd with weary wing would ſweep 
Such length of ocean ? Pipe. 
They who reach Parnaſſus lofty crown, 

Em their pains to ſpurn ſome others down ; 
And while ſc/f-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. Ie. 
It may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too of- 
tentatious, and that he dwells more than mode 
allows upon his own accompliſhments ; but - 
Broome. 
No wonder ſuch a ſpirit, in ſuch a — 
Swift 


his way ſoftly amongſt /-/f-contradiRtion, and conviction. . 
als in abfurdi n Aale. S&LFHEAL.-n. {. [brunella, Lat.] A plant. The 


vels in abſurdities. Addiſon. 
This fatal hypocriſy and ſelf-deceit is taken no- 
tice of in theſe words, can underſtand his 

errours > Cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. 
Addiſon's Spectutor. 


ſame with Sa NLE which fee. a 
Se/Le15H. adj. [from ſelf.] Attentive only to 


one's own intereſt ; void of regard for others. 


What could the moſt aſpiring ſe//5 man deſire 


The guilt of perjury is ſo ſelf-evident, that it | more, were he to form the notion of a being to 
was always reckoned amongſt the greateſt crimes, | whom he would recommend himſelf, than fuch a 
by thoſe who were only governed by the light of | knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance 


Self-ſufficiency proceeds from — 
Men had better own their ignorance, than ad- 


Spedtator. 

Light, which of all bodies is neareſt allied to 
ſpirit, is alſo moſt diffuſive and /#//-communica- 
tive. Norris. 


Thus ws ſee in bodies, the more of kin they 


| ſelt- love. 


Auliſon. of perfection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will pro- 


portion a reward to it ? Addiſon's Spe/ater. 
Paſſions, though ſz{þ/>, if their means be fair, 

Lift under Reaſon, and deſerve her care; 

Thoſe that imparted court a nobler-aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. 


Hope. 
Se'LF1SHNESS. #. . [from ſelſiſb.] Acetone 
to his own intereſt, without any regard to others ; 


This- 


SEM 


This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
junction with its object, thoroughly refined from 
all baſe droſs of . Ibn: fþ and - intereſt, nobly be- 
gets à perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to the will of 
God. Rnyl”s Seraphick Love. 

Sr'Lrisut v. adv, * list.] With regard 
ouly to his own intereſt ; without love of others. 

He can your merit /-{#/>ly approve, 

And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love. Pope. 

SELFSAME, adj. DLV Hand fem. ] Exactly the 
ſame. 

I have no great cauſe to look for other than the 
felf-ſarie portion and lot, which your manner hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that concur not in 
opinion with you. Wocker's Preface, 

Flight purſu'd one way the H- hour. Milt. 

I have been baſe, 1709 
Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a fon could to a parent give: 
Behold me puniſh'd in the /e{f-ſamc kind ; 
Th' ungrateful dues a more ungrateful find. Dryd. 

Se'Liox. u. /. | ſelie, low Lat.] A ridge of land. 
: Alinſaborth. 

Sr. 1. pronoun. ſor {e/f.] Seil is retained in Scot- 
land for /*/f, and ell in the plural for ſelves. 
They turn round like grindle-ſtones, 

Which they dig ont fro' the dells, 73 

For their bairns bread, wives and ſe//s. B. Jonſon. 

SRI. L. n. ſ. | ſell, Fr. ſellz, Lat.] A ſaddle. 
Obſolete. 

Turning to that place, in which 
He left his loftv ſteed with golden /. /'r, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. 
Fairy Qu-en. 

To SELL. . a. ſyyllan, Saxon; , Tfland. ] 

7. Lo gire for a price; the word correlative to 
bun: to vend. 

Ihe Midianites /-/d him unto Egypt, unto Poti- 
plus. Cenis. 

Let us ſ i him to the Iſhmaelites. Cor. 
I is ſenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, 
Which to ſoft people ſwec. perfumes doth /-//. 

Dari. 

All the inns and publick-houſes are obliged to 
ſarniſh themſelves with corn, which is /o/:/ out at 
a mvch dearer rate than 'tis bought up. Addn. 

You have made an order that ale ſhould be // 
for three half-pence a quart. Sw ft. 

2. To hetray tor money: ae, he ///d his country. 

You would have ſ your king to ſlaughter, 
Iii princes and bis peers to ſervitude. Shuke/poare, 

Ts SELL. 2. . To have commerce or traftick 
with one. | 

I will buy with you, . with you; but I will 
vat cat with you. antes. Merchant of Venice, 

Conſult not with a buyer of / ling. Keelu. 

SY LAN HI k. . . A dry ſcab in à horſe's 
tough or paſtern. Anſee, 

SLES. » . [from ii.] The perſon that 
ſells; vender. 

To things of ſale a es praiſe belongs. Shake. 

The name of the agent, of the ſe/{:r, notary, 
and witneſſes, are in both inſtruments. Hadi ſon. 

Se/rvace. .. [Of this word I know not the 
etvmolagy. nner thinks /e[vage is faid as ſelvage, 
from its ſaving the cloth.] The edge of cloth 
here it is cloſed by complicating the threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one 
curtain from the ſa/vaze in the coupling. Exod. 

SE:i.ves. The plural of C. 

_ Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing 
Halit of our paſt /e/vcr, doubts are raiſed whether 
ve are the ſame. Loc tte. 

SE MBLABLE. «dj. ¶ſembluble, Fr.] Like; re- 
ſembling. 

Then be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocicties, and throngs of men! 
His lab ie, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains. Shake. 

With ſ:m{l:b/e reuſon we might expect a regu- 
Larity in the winds, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Stun. adv, [from ſoxilable. | With re- 
ſeinblance. | 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Sen'!:bly furniſh'd like the king himſelf. Shate(p. 
Sr MBLANCEs z. . | ſemblance, Fr, from OY 


Slut. 


| 


S E M 
1. Likenefs; reſemblance ; ſimilitude: repre- 


ſen tation. 
Solicit Henry with her won 'rous praiſe: 
Rethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural grace, that extinguiſh art: 
Repeat their nia, often. Shakeſpeare. 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour : 
Bahold how like a maid ſhe bluſhes herd 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can canning fin cover itſclf withal ! 
He with high words, that bore 
Sem ling of worth, not ſubſtance, rently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. 
Alon, 
This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that 
theſe bodies are not what they ſeem to be; that 
they are no ſhells, but mere ſportiogs of active na- 


Shakeſpcare. 


ture, and only ſemdlunces or imitations of ſhells. 


Wondzvnrd. 
It is not his meaning that we pnt on the outward 
face and ſemblumce of virtue, only to conceal and 


diſguiſe our vice. « Rogers. 
2. Appearance; ſhow ; figure. 
Be you the ſoldier ; for you likeſt are, 

For manly ſemb/.nce and for kill in war. Spenſer. 


Their ſemblance kind, and mild their geitures 
were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. 
| rairfax. 
All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray, 
United I behetd. Mitten's Par. Loft. 
SE'MBLANT. adj. | ſemblart, Fr.] Like; re- 
ſembling, having the appearance of any thing. 
Little uſed. 
Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt ; that as their eyes ſurvey 
The /-mbl.-t ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, 


Thus great, thus gracious look'd Britannia's queen: 
Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ſerene. 
Pro. 


Sr/'MBLANT. u. ſ. Show; figure; reſemblance :. 


repreſentation. Not in uſe. 
Her purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did feign, 
Ne yet her perſon ſuch as it was ſeen ; 
But under ſimple ſhew, and /e»:5lant plain, 
Lurks falſe Dueſſa, ſecretly unſeen. Fairy Alen. 
Full lively is the ſemb/ant, tho' the ſubltance dend. 
Le. Dl [2 F; 
SE MBLATTVE. adj. [from ſcrmblant.] Suitable; 
accommodate ; fit ; reſembling. 
Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby ; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and ſound ; 
And all is ative a woman's part. Shake\pexre, 
To SUMRLE, v. a. [ ſembler, Fr. ] To repreſent; 
to make a likeneſs. Little uſed. 
Let Europe, fav'd, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, 
Where /-mblarg art may carve the fair effect, 
And full atchievement of thy great deſigns. IH r. 
SE MT. a. /. [ Latin. ] A word which, uſed in 
compoſition, ſignifies half: as ſemiciiel, half a 
cucle. 
SeMIa/NNUL AR. adj. [ ſemi and anmiss, 2 ring. | 
Half round. 


Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlenderer, and of 
Grew's MI. 


a ſemiannulur figure. 
Sc“uis RET. n. ſ. | ſemibreve, Fr.] 
Semilreſ is a note in muſick relating to time, and 
is the laſt in augmeatation. It is commonly called 
the maſter- note, or rieaſure- note, or time- note, 
as being of a certain determinate meaſure or length 
of time by itſelf; and all the other notes of aug- 
mentation and diminution are adjuſted to its value. 
| Harvr:s, 
He takes my hand, and as a ſtill which ſtays 
A ſ-mibref, twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. Donne. 
Sr Mi “ALR. u. f. [ [micirculas, Lat. ſeri and 
circle. 
the diameter. ; 
Black brows | f 
Become ſome women beft, ſo they be in a ſemicircle, 
Or a half- moon, made with a pen. Shakeſpeare. 


Has he givea the lye 


A half round ; part of a circle divided by | 


SE, M 


Ia circle, or oblique, or e irie, | 

Or direct parallel? Shak: (pravt, 
The chains that held my left leg gave me the li: 
berty of walking back wards aud turwerds in a ſe- 
mic ele. : Swift, 

SMR ED. Jad. ¶ ſeni aud circular, ] Half 

SER. round. 7 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an exs 
ce: lent mution tothy gait, in a ſemicirelid farthin. 
male. Shak (prove, 

Ihe rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun fal- 
ing upon a rorid and oppoſite cloud, whereof tote 
retiected, others refracted, beget the ſericiroular 
variety we call the rainbow. Browss N,. Fr. 

The ſeas are incloſed between the two ſama cle 
moles that furround it. ' . Lddefon wn It. 5. 

Sumrco'rev, nf, | ſemi and wircr.] Half a ca- 
lon; à point made thus | ; | to note a greater pauſe 
chan that of a comma. 

SEMIDIA'METER. ». J. | {-mi and diam ter.] Half 
the line which, drawn through the centre of a 
circle, divides it into :wo equal parts; a ſtreight 
line drawn from the circumſereuce to the center 
of a circle. 

Ther difference is as little conſiderable as a ſe- 
midianz!cr of the earth in two meaſures of the high- 
eſt heaven, the one taken from the ſur face of the 
earth, the other from its centre: the diſpropor:ion 
is juſt nothing. Never, 

The force of this inſtrument conſiſts in the diſ- 
proportion of diſtance betwixt the ſemdirmerer of 
che cylinder and the /emugdiameter ot the rundle with 
the ſpokes. Wilkn, 

SEMIDLAPHMANE'I TY. n. f. ¶ ci and di pt.] 
Half tranſparency; imperfect tranſparency. 

The tranſparency or — of the ſuper- 
ſicial corpulſcles of bigger bodies may have an in- 
tereſt in the production of their colours. Foyle. 

Sexminta/ axons, adj. | ſeri and diophanns,] 
Half tranſparent ; — Qly tranſparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a e- 
opbomus grey or ſky, yellow and brown. Hd. 

St/wrinvounLlE. ./ | err and dei. In the 
Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts as are ce- 
lebrated with leis tolemnity than the double ones, 
but yet with more than the ſingle ones. Bail y. 

SemrFl.o'scULOUs. adj. | foo and foſrulss, Lat. 
Having a ſemifloret. Bail. y. 

Sr'MIFLORET. a. , | (emi and et.] Among 
floriſts, an half Aouriſh, which is tubulous at the 
beginning like a floret, and afterwards expanded 
in the form of a tongue. . Hands. 

Sr ur Livy adj. | ei and fuid.} Imper ſectly 
fluid. 

Phlezm, or pet uite, is a ſort of ſ-m;Puid, it being 
ſo far ſolid that one part draws along ſeveral other 
parts adhering to it, which doth not happen in 4 
perfect fluid, and yet no part will draw the whole 
maſs, as happens in a perfect ſolid. Arbthut. 

SEMiLU/NAR. Yodp. | femilor u,, Fr. feri and 

Srutlu'v Av. J li, Latin. ] Retembling in 
form a half moon. 

he eyes are guarded with a /: milznor ridge. 

| Grow. 

Sear mental. . f. fomi and metal | Half me- 
| tal; imperfect metal. 

Semimetals ave metallic foils, heavy, opake, of 
a bright glittering ſurface, not malleable under 
the hammer; as quickſilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with its ore calamine : 
to theſe may be added the femimetallick recre- 
ments, tutty and pampholrx. Lili. 

SEMINAL. adj. | ſeminal, Fr. ſomini;, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to ſced. 

2. Contained in the ſeed; radical. 

Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe 
obvious ſcxinil principles of apparent generations, 
we ſhould never have ſuſpected that a plant or ant» 
mal would have proceeded from ſuch unlik iy ma- 
terials. Clunwille's He git. 

"Though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 
date of its nature, any more than human life be- 
yond the ſtrength of the virtue, yet we may 


manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preterve a ſtrong 
one. | Sous 
SEM. 
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Seuina'Liry. . . [from ſemen, Latin. 
r. The nature of dou { J 
As though there were a ſminality in urine, or 
that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of 
every part, they conceive we behold therein the 
anatomy of every particle. Brown. 
2. The power of being produced, 

In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the 
ality of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


$nfuttany. 1. ſ. [ ſeminaire, Fr. ſeminariws, from 
mino, Lat. 
fob het where any thing is ſown to be 
afterwards tranſplanted; ſeed- plot. 

Some, at the firſt tranſplanting trees out of their 
ſeiun ien cat them off about an inch from the 
ground, and plant them like quickſet. Mortimer. 

2. The place or original ſtock whence any thing 


SEN 
diftant from each other one dan 


__ 
SevATo'RIAL. Fad, Leman, Lat. ſenaterial, 


Sexvato'rtan, 


cle, or thirty degrees. Bail-y. | natorien, Fr.] Belonging ; 
SEMISPHE'RICAL. adj. [ ſcmiand ſpherical.) Be- ſenators ; befitting 4 1 i 
longing to half a ſphere. e Pies, r To SEND. v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. ſexe. ' 
EMISPHEROIDAL. L r dal. Gothi das.” 
Formed lea hall bes. E 
EMITERTIAN, g. /. | ſemi and tertian.] An| 1. To diſpatch from one place to another 
ague compounded of a 15 and a — Bas. both of — — and things. - * 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year | He fent letters by poſt on horſeback. Eber. 


are tertians, ſenutertians, and ſome quartans. Arbe. 

Se'MrTONE. . . | ſemiton, Fr.] In muſick, one 

of the degrees of concinuous intervals of concords. 
Bail 

SeMrvo'wer. nf. ¶ ſeni and vowel.) A conſo- 


demand a total occluſion of the mouth. 


nant which makes an imperfe ſound, or does not | Of all their loyalties. Chokeſpeare's VIII. 
My overſhadowing ſpirit en 
When Homer would repreſent any agreeable | I end 2 | . 


objeR, he makes uſe of the vowels and 


His citizens ſent a meſſage after him, ſaying, 


We will not have this man to reign over us. Luke. 


There have been commiſſions 


il:y. | Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the 


Milton. 
To remove him I decree, 


And ſend him from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. Mil. 
His wounded men he firſt ſcxds off to ſhore. 


is brought. 
This ſtratum is expanded, ſerving for a common] moſt flowing ſemwowels. Broome 
integument, and being the ſeminzry or promptuary] Su/myErvivs. =. . [ ſemper and vivur, Lat. that 


is, always alive.] A plant. 


that furniſheth forth matter for the formation and 
iacrement of animal and vegetable bodies. Woodw. 


The greater ſemp:rvive will put out branches two 
or three years ; but they wrap the root in an oil- 


Servants, ſcat — 


- Seminal tate. 
hand of God, who firſt created the earth,| cloth once in half a year. Bacon, | longer than the meſſage requires. Swift. 
hath wiſely contrived them in their proper ſemina-| SemPiTE/RNAL, adj. ? Fr. ſempitr- 2. To commiſſion by authority to go and at. 
ries and where they beſt maintain the intention off aus, from ſemper aud terms, Lat. © | 1 have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. Fer. 
Brown. in futurity ; having beginning but no But firſt, whom ſhall we ſend 


their ſpecies. 
4. Principle; cauſality. 
Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, ſooner than ſteams 
of naſty folks and beggars. Harvey on the Plagae. 
5. Breeding-place; place of education, 
whence ſcholars are tranſplanted into life. 
It was the ſeat of the greateſt monarchy, and the 


from] but will carry up the creation of the world Ta. 


r. 
end. 
Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to 


In ſearch of this new world ? Here he had need 
All eircumſpection, and we now no leſs 


be eternal, a parte ante, „ Choice in our ſuffrage ; for on whom we ſend, 
; 


poſe it to be ſempiternal, or eternal a parte 


immenſe antiquity. - Hate. 
2. In poetry it is uſed fimply for eternal. 


bas. 


The weight of all and our laſt hope relies. Millar. 


3. Totranſmit by another ; not to bring. 
They ſent it to the elders by the hands of Barna- 


eminary of the greateſt men of the world, whilſt | Should we the long - depending ſcale aſcend To diſmiſs another as agent ; not to 

1 was heathen. Bacon. Of ſons and fathers, will it — . God will deign . | _ 
The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted | If 'twill, then muſt we through the order run, To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 

ſeminaries in any Chriſtian country. Sevift.] To ſome one man whoſe being ne er begun; Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 
SMN TIOx. n. . [from ſane Lat.] The If that one man was ſempit:rnal, why Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 

i i ever die? Blackmore. | On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton, 


3 adj and facio, Lat.] Pro- 

Semxt'FICAL.) ad. | ſomen acio, 

Sr MNHr tex. 4 ſeed. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth 
year males are ſermrrifcal and pubeſcent ; but he 
that ſhall inquire mito the generality, will rather 
adhere unto Ariſtotle. Brown. 

Seminirica'TION, . . 

Seminiſication is the propagation from the ſeed or 
ſeminal parts. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Szmtora'cous. adj, | ſemi and opacus, Latin. | 
Half dark. 

Semopacout bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in 
an ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and the 
eyt, are not wont to be diſcriminated from the reſt 


of opacous bodies. Boyle. 

Sem1ÞE/DAL. adj. [ ſemi and pedii, Latin.] Con- 
taining half a foot, adj. [ ons nnd perf 

SrEMIPERSPYCUOUS, Adj. ” cut, 
Lat.] Half tranſparent ; imperfe&ly ol E: 

A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of 
eryſtals or grains; but one entire maiſy ſtone, ſc. 
wiper ſpicwous, and of a pale blue, almoſt 1 
jour of ſome cow's horns. Grew, 

SeM1o/RDINATE- . . [In conick ſeftions.] A 


STN OUT ILE. . . ¶ In aſtronomy.] An al- 
— Ho planets when at the diſtance of thirty- 
d s ! 


egrees from one another. 


N As if to ev'ry fop it miglu belong, 


Sevisex TILE. 2. . [In aſtronomy.] * 
miſixth ; an aſpeR of the plancts when they are 


Did he, fince 
SemyrTE'RNITY. ».f. ¶ ſempiterntas, Lat.] Fu- 
ture duration without end. | 
The future eternity, or ſenpiternity of the world, 
being admitted, though the eternity a parte ante be 
denied, there will be a future infinity for the ema- 
nation of the divine goodneſs. Hale. 
Se'msTRES?, nf. [reamertne, Sax] A wo- 
man whoſe buſineſs is to ſew ; a woman who lives 
by her needle. 
Two hundred eſſe: were employed to make 
me ſhirts, and linen for bed and table, which they 
were forced to quilt together in ſeveral folds. 


ſhew kindneſs unto my maſter. 


. To as from a diſtant if God 
fend like, * 


I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, and 


Gen. Xxiv. 12. 
O ſend out thy light and thy truth ; let them lead 


me. 
6. To inflict, as from a diſtance. ; 
The Lord ſhall /ezd upon 


thee i 
and rebuke, in all that thou — — 
Dan. xxviii. 


unto. 


2. To emit ; to immit x to produce. — 
The water ſend: forth plants that have no roots 


Gulliver's Travels. | fixed in the bottom, being almoſt but leaves. * 


The tuck'd-up ſemfreſe walks with haſty Aides. 
it. 
S:'narv. adj, [ ſerarins, . Belonging 


to the number fix; containing 
SENATE. . /. | ſeratus, Lat. ſenat, Fr.] An 
aſſembly of counſellors ; a body of men ſet apart 
to conſult for the publick good. 
We debaſe 
The nature of our ſeats, which will in time break 


ope | 
The locks oi th' ſenate, and bring in the crows 


Moſt unwiſe patricians, 
You grave but reckleſs ſenators. Shakeſp. Caoriol. 


Like fene, to cenſure, right or wrong. 


only pictures 
thernſelves are abſent. 


Bacon's Nat. 
The ſenſes ſend in only the influzes of material 


things, and the imagination and memory preſent 


their or images, when the objects 
8. To di X | 

. ——— — 1 

Aer eal muſic ſerd. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 

A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: -Y 


The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, 


line drawn at right angles to and biſſected by the] To peck the eagles. Shak: ſp. Corivianus, ] And through the Achaian cities ſend the ſound. 
axis, and reaching from one ſide of the ſection to There 

another; the half of which is properly the ſemio-- | Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe. 9. To let fly; to caſt or 

dinate, but is now — TT RR arris. 2 1 — To — — ; 
SeMIPELLUuſcip. adj. | and das, Lat. e not us ons, ſpears, or 1. To a 

Half clear; imperfectly \ "or war J But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts ; I have made bold to ſoud in to your wife : 
A ö — of much the ſame Which if our anceſtors had not retain'd, My ſuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona =O 

complexion wi common Indian agat. The ſenate's name our council had not gain' d. Procure me ſome acceſs. Sbakeſpeare's Othelly. 

Worward. Denham. | This ſon of a murderer hath ſexe to take away 

Sr\xr1ynoOF. u. , | ſeri and progf.] The proof] Gallus was welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, — {my head. : 

of a ſingle evidence. Bailiy. The ſcaate riſing to ſalute their gueſt. * mm They could not attempt their reforms- 
SrMIQUA/DRATE. . e aſtronomy.] An] Srz'naTEemouss. x. ſ. [ ſcxate and bouſe.] tion in church and ſtate, till thoſe votes were ut- 
SemrqQua/nTILE. ſ a of the planets when | of publick council. a terly aboliſhed ; therefore they ſem the ſame day 

diſtant from each other forty-five degrees, or one] The nobles in great earneſtneſs are goi in to the king. 

nien and a half. Bailey. All to the ſera ſoffit news is come. Shaheſd. 2. Te ſend for, To require by meſſage to come, 
SemiQua'veR. . , | In muſick. ] A note con-} Sz'xaToOR. n, /. | [enater, Lat. — Fr.] A jor cauſe to be brought. 

taining half the quantity of the quaver. H. ilky. publick counſellor. Go with me ſome few of you, and ſee the place x 


rn which bring 


5 ff f # and, while I ad bebe 
ent for me w A hi 
flo 20m ble agen het en necks 


And, ſeeing that I wept, he preſs'd mo cloſe. 
Vor. II. Ne, 39. 3 X bx 


SEN 
\Sx'sDER. . ſ. [from ſend.]J He that ſends, 


Inis was a merry meſſage. 


e hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. Shak. 


Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon Nowly carried, 


Jo the great ſender turns a ſour offence. Shak ſpeare. 


Beſt with the be(t, the ſender, not the ſent. 


Aſiltan. 


Sexx'SCENCE. 2. ſ. | ſeneſco, Lat.] The ſtate of 


growing old; decay by time. 


The earth and all things will continue in the 
ſtete wherein they now are, without the leaſt /e- 


n:fcence or decay, without jarring, diſorder, or in- 

vaſion of one another. Wordword. 

SE/XESCHAL, . f. | ſen:ſchal, Pr. of uncertain 
original.] 


1. One who had in great houſes the care of 


feaſts, or Comeſtick ceremonies. 


fohn earl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, 


made fir john Arundel, of Trerice, ſentſchal of his 
houthold, as well m peace as in war. Carew 
Maurſhal'd feaſt, 

Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ſene/chals ; 
The {kill of artifice, or office, mean M: 

The /ene/cha/ rebuk d, in haſte withdrew ; 
With equal haſte a menial train purſue. Pope's Od. 

2. It afterwards came to ſignify other offices. 

SENGREEN. 2. ( ſadum.] A plant. 

Se'x1LF. . , | ſenifir, Lat.] Belonging to old 
age; conſeguent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk 
of that nature, whole difticulty requires that it 


ſhould be handled by a perſon in whom nature, 


education, and time, have happily matched a ſcxul: 


maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 


fancy. 

SENIOR. =. f. ſavior, Lat.] 
1. One older than another; one who on account 

of longer time has ſome ſuperiority. 

How can you admit your ſeniors to the examina- 
tion or allowing of them, not only being inferior 
in oftice and calling, but in gifts alſo? MHhugiſte. 

2. An aged perſon. 
A ſenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 
Se N Uv. 2. ſ. [ from ſenior. ] Elderſhip ; pri- 
ority of birth. 


Boyle on Colours. 


| I. Faculty or power 


SEN 


When we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us 


more vigorous ſenſations of pain or pleaſure than at 


any other time. Addiſon. 
The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtron- | 
ger ſer ation; of pain than pleaſure. Rogers. 


NSE. . /. {| ſens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] 
; by which external objects 

— IR es: touch ; hearing ; ſmell ; 

taſte. 

a from abroad doth 


g 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and ſound, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Withia earth's centre, or heav'n's circle found: 
And though things ſenſible be numberleſs, 
But only five the ſenſe s organs be; 
And in thoſe five, all thiags their forms expreſs, 
Which we can touch, taſte, feel, REDD. 
| ies. 
Then is the ſoul a nature, Which contains 
The pow'r of ſenſe within a greater po- r, 
Which doth employ and uſe the ſenſe's pains; 


ton. But fits and rules within her private bow'r. Oavici. 


Both contain 


Within them ev ry lower faculty - 
Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, ſee, ſmell, touch, 
taſte. Milton. 


Of the five ſen/z5, two are uſually and moſt pro- 
perly called the ſenſes of learning, as being moſt 
capable of receiving communication of thought 
and notions by ſelected ſigns; and theſe are hear- 
ing and ſeeing. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2, Perception by the fenſes ; ſenſation. 

In a living creature, though never ſo great, the 
ſenſe and the effects of any one part of the body 
inſtantly make a tranſcurſiun throughout the 
whole. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

If we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 
n minds which have their ſenſes 

ound; 

But wiſdom grows when ſenſes do decay, 


Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of yout mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the ſenſe behind. 
den 


3. Perception of intellect; i of 


As in iaſurrections the ringleader is looked on | mind 


with a peculiar ſevcrity, fo, in this caſe, the firſt 
provoker has, by his ſcnio ity and primogeniture, a 
double portion of the gniit. Government of the Tongue. 

He was the elder brother, and Ulyfles might be 
conſigned to his care, by the right due 2 


_— * roome 
uA. 7. /. [Cu, Latin. } . 


What rhubarb, ſ:»na, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence? Shakeſp. Macs. 
Senna tree is of two ſorts : the baſtard ſenza, and 


the ſcorpion ſama, both which yield a pleaſant leaf 


ere [ — 
Stun, un. =. ſ. [Contrated from ſevernighe. 

The ſpace of — — days; — 
ForxTnrcar. . 

If 'mention is made on Monday, of Thurſday 
fennight, the Thurſday that follows the next Thurf- 
day, is meant. . 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is ſolem - 
nized : if the interim be but a /e'nn1, 
is ſo hard that it ſeems the length of ſeven years. 


ſpiders 
lar, and ſome ſenocular. Derbant s Phyſico- 
Sens4a'T10N. . J. [ ſenſation, Fr. ſenſatio, ſchool 


Latin. ] Perception by means of the ſenſes. 


. Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, 


vary the ſenſegion; ; and to them of Java pepper is 
cold. Glanville's Scepſii. 
The brain, d by a cold, beating againſt 


the root of the auditory nerve, and protracted to 


the tympanum, cauſes the ſnſat on of noiſe. Harv, 
This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, 


depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by 


reprehenſion. 


times pace 


Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
— Lat.] Hav- 


This Baſilius, having the quick ſenſe of a lover, 
took as though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret 
Sidney. 
God, A re 2 
Plac'd heav'n from earth ſo far. illon. 

4. Senſibility ; quickneſs or keenneſs of per- 


He ſhould have li vd, 


drug, Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 


Might in the times to come have talen 2 
7 e. 
5. Underſtanding; ſoundneſs of faculties ; 

ſtrength of natural reaſon. 
Oppreſt nature 4 

This reſt might yet have 9 enſes, 
peare. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and 
abilities, which we call natural light and reaſon, 
and common ſenſe. Bentley. 
There's ſomething previous ev'n to taſte; tis 


& 

Good 15 which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n : 
A light within yourſelf you muſt perceive ; 
es and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope. 
6. Reaſon ; reaſonable meaning. 
| He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe: 
You ſee he knows not me, his natural father ; 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden's Span. Fry. 

7. z0a ; notion; judgment. 
I ſpeak my private but impartial ſenſe 


With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. Reſco. 


8. — 3 8 . 3 
In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I only 
make a confeffion of my own faith. Dryden, 


9. Moral petception. 


bx to the underſtanding, I called ſenſation. Locks. 


And folly moſt in-quickeſt ſenſe is found. Davies. | 


| His foutis ſtupid, and heart alcep, 


SEN 


Some are ſo hardened in wickednefs, as to harg 
no ſenſe of the moſt friendly offices. LL unge 

10. Meaning; import. 

In this ſenſe to be preſerved from fin 4s not im- 


locker, 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe. Shiky are. 

A haughty preſumption, that becauſe we are 
encouraged to believe that in ſome ſer/c all things 
are made for man, that therefore they are not 
made at all for themſelves. More, 

All before Richard I. is before time of memory; 
and what is ſince, is, in a legal ſe/, withiv the 
time of memory. Halt. 

In one jarfe it is, indeed, a building of gold and 
ſilyer upon the foundation of Chriſtianity. TU. 

When a word has been uſed in two or thr 
ſnſes, and has made a great inroad for error, drop 
one or two of thole ee. and leave it only one 
remaining, and aftix the other % or ideas to 
other words. 0 177 Nati I gi l. 

SE'NSED. from /e Perceived by the 
ſenſes. ren yt , F 

Let the ſcioleſt tell me, why things muſt needs 
be ſo as his individual ſenſes repreſent them : is he 
ſure that objects are not otherwiſe ſca/e/ by others, 
than they are by him? And why muſt his ſenſe 
be the infallible cxiterion? It may be, whit is 
white to us, is black to negroes. Gau Sp; 

Ss'xS&FUL. adj. [from ſenſe and fall.] Reaſoua- 
ble; judicious. Not uſed. 

Men, otherwiſe ſenſeſul and ingenious, quote 
ſuch things out of an author as would never paſs in 
8 ic Norris. 

E'NSELESS, adj. [ from ſenſe. 

1. Wanting 185 — ; void of all lifs 
or perception. b 

The charm and venom, which they drunk, 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 

Being diffuſed through the ſœnſliſi trunk, 

That through the great contagion direful deadly 
ſtunk. Fairy Queens 

The ears are ſ-nſcleſs that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill'd. S . 

You blocks, you worſe than ſenſeliſe things | Sha, 

It is as repugnant to the idea of /-»ſe//s matter, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, ard 
knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tri- 
angle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater angles 
than two right ones. Las de. 

2. Unfeeling; wanting ſympathy. 

The ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious ſorrows. 


Raves 

3. Unreaſonable ; ſtupid ; doltiſh ; blockith. 
They would repent this their ſenſe/eſs perverſe- 
neſs when it would be too late, and when they 
found themſelves under a power that would de- 
ſtroy them. Chareadins 
If we be not extremely fooliſh, thankleſs, or 
ſenſeleſs, a great joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than 
a great trouble is. . 
The great deſign of this author's book is to 
prove this, which I believe no man in the work 


was ever ſo ſenſcleſi as to deny. Tilla ons 
She ſaw her favour was miſplac'd ; 
The fellows had a wretched taſte : 
She needs muſt tell them to their face, 
They were a4, ſtupid race. Sur. 


4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to rea- 


ſon. 

Kt is a ſenſeliſ thing, in reaſon, to think that one 
of theſe intereſts can ſtand without the other, 
when, in the very order of natural cauſes, govern- 
ment is preſerved by religion. South's Sermons. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little 
wiſer than they, deſtroy their young by e 
fonduc ſo, and too much embracing. - Lock. 

5. Wanting ſenſibility z wanting quickneſs or 
keenneſs of perception. Not in uſe. | 
| To draw Mars likea young Hyppolytus, with 
an effeminate countenance, or that hot - pur red 
Harpalice in Virgil, proceedeth from a ſenſeleſs and 
overcold judgment. ; Peu ham. 

6. Wanting knowledge ; unconſcious : with . 

The wretch is drench'd too deep ; 


Fattened 


, 


Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 


SEN 


Me ſins and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 


You unhous'd, wied, rambling libertines, 
Seaſcleſs of any charm in love, beyond 
The of bed. Southern. 


a common 

Se/N$eLESSLY. adv. [from ſenſeles.] In a ſenſe- 
leſs manner; ſtupidly unreaſonably. 

If any one ſhould be found fo ſmſclefsly 
as to ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wiſe, but 
yet the product of mere ignorance and chance, and 
that all the reſt of the univerſe ated only by that 
blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with him that very 
rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke 

So'xsnLESSNESS. 2. . [from et Folly ; 
unreaſonableneſs ; abſurdity ; ſtupidity. 

The ſenſelsfſneſs of the tradition of the crocodile's 
moving his upper jaw, is plain from the articula- 
tion of the occiput with the neck, and the nether 
jaw with the upper. | Grew. 

Sexs1n1LITY. . f { ſonffibilice, Fr.] 

1. Quickneſs of ſenſation. 

2. Quickneſs of eption ; delicacy. 

Modeſty is a Kind of quick and delicate feeling 
in the ſoul; it is ſuch an exquiſite ſenfbility, as 
warns a woman to ſhun the firſt appearance of 
every think hurtful. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Se'xs1BLE., ach. | ſenſible, Fr. ſenfilis, Latin.] 
1 Having the power of perceiving by the 
eaſes. 

Would your cambrick were as fen/ibl: as your 
finger, that you might leave pricking 2 

6 


Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves ; the fenfible 
in their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their 
reaſonable ſouls. Z gb. 

A blind man conceives not colours, but un 
the notion of ſome other ſenſible faculty. Glanville. 

2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. 

By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not ſen /ible : it reſteth, there 
fore, that we ſearch how man attaineth unto the 
knowledge of ſach things uaſenſible as are to be 
known. Hooker. 

Is this a which I ſee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee”: 
I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill : 


To feeling as to ſight? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The ſpace left and acquired in every ſenſble mo- 
ment in ſuch low progreſſions, is fo inconfidera- 


ble, that it cannot poſſibly move the ſenſe. Glan. 


It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all 


f-x/itt+ refiltance, and by conſequence of all 2 
uten. 


matter. 

The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved 
than by ſenſe, and have neither leiſure nor abi- 
lity ſo to improve their power of reflection, as to 
be capable of conceiving the divine perſections, 
without the affiſtance of ale objects. Ropers. 

Air is Caſtbli to the touch by its motion, and by 
Ks reſiſtance to bodies moved in it. Arbuthnot, 

3. Perceived by the mind. 

Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in 
publick, and the diſgrace was more ſerſiblè than the 
pain. g Temple. 
4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes ; hav- 
mg perception by the mind or ſenſes. 

This muft needs remove | 
The Fabi of pain. Milton. 

I faw you in the Eaſt at your firſt arifing : 1 
was as ſoon ſer/ib]- as any of that light, when juſt 
Mooting out, and beginning to travel upwards to 
the meridian. Dryden. 

I do not ſay there is no ſoul in man, becaufe he 
is not _/en/i6le of it in his fNleep ; but I do Gy, he 
cannot think at any time, waking or ing, 
without being /en/ible of it. ocke. 

The verſification is as beautiful as the deſcription 
complete; every ear muſt be ft, of it. Broome. 

5. Having moral perception; having the qua- 
lit) of being affected by moral good or ill. 

If thou wert ſenfble of courteſy, 

1 ſhgvld not rake fo great a fliew of zeal, Shak. 


Fatten't in vice ; callous and ſo groſs, 


men, furniſhed with matters of fact, —_—_ 


„ 6. Having quick intellectual feeling ; deing cf 


11 


| 


SEN 


3 
ven I, the bold, the ſenſible of wrong, 
Reftrain'd by ſhame, was fore d to hold my tongue. 


7. Convinced ; uaded. A low ufe. 


They are very /en/ible that they had better have] ſitive 


puſhed their conqueſts on the other ſide of the 
Adriatick ; for then their territories would have 
laia together. | Addiſon.| 
8. In low coverſation it has ſometimes the ſenſe 
of reafonable ; judicious ; wiſe. 

I have deen tired with accounts from ſaſle- 


thin thei 8 wiſe 
—— n. .. (from ſenſible. 
1. Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
2. Actual ion by mind or body. 


- Quickneſs of perception ſenſibility. 

Fre Fable, of the eye renders it ſubjeRt to 

pain, as alſo unfit to be dreiſed with ſharp medica- 

ments. Sharp. 
4- Painful conſciouſneſs. 


There is no conditioa of ſoul more wretched | 
than that of the ſenſeleſs obdurate ſinner, being a 


kind of numbneſs of ſoul ; and, contrariwiſe, this 
feeling and ſ:xfibleneſi, and forrow for ſin, the moſt 
vital quality. Hammond. 


1 

1. Percept 
He is your brother, lords ; ſcaſbiy fed 

Of that ſelſ- blood, that firſt gave life to you. Shake. 
A ſudden pain in my right dns” - 


emple. 
The ſalts of human urine may, by the violent mo- 
tion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even cor- 
roſive; and ſo they affect the fibres ofthe' brain 
more ſenſibly than other Arbut hrs. 

2. With perception of either mind — — 

. Externally ; by impreſſion on the 
church of Chriſt, which we properly term 
his body 
that one be ſenſibly diſcerned by any, inaſmuch as 
heaven 


the parts thereof are ſome in already with 
4: 
reaſonably. 


J 1 
. on if, Fr.] Having ſenſe or 
perception, but not reafon. 

The ſenſitive faculty may have a ſenfitivt love of 
ſome ſer:firrve objects, which though moderated ſo 
as not to fall into ſm; yet, gh the na- 
ture of man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſenſi- 
tively towards that inferior obje& than towards 
God: this is a piece of human frailty, Hammond. 

All the actions of the ſenſive appetite are in 

inting called paſſions, becauſe the ſou! is agitated 

them, and becauſe the body ſuffers and is ſenſi- 
bly altered. den. 

Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative 
ſoul, as plants; a ſenfitive ſoul, as animals; or a 
rational ſoul as the body of man. 

Sz'x31T1ve Plant. n. ſ. F =. lant 

The flour conſiſts of one leaf, which is 
like a funnel, having many ſcamina in the centre : 
theſe flowers are collected into a round head: from 
the bottom of the flower riſes the piſtullum, which 
afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed pod, 
which opens both ways, and contains in each par- 
tition one roundiſh ſeed. Of this plant the humble 
plants are a ſpecies, which are ſo called, becauſe, 
upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves 
falls downward; but the leaves of the ſenſitiv« 
plant are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of 
motion, and, upon the different application of 
other bodies to them, do very briſkly alter their 
figure and motion, and ſo haye obtained the name 
of /enſitive plan, from a motion which has ſome 
reſemblance to that which in animals folluws upon 
ſenſation. : Locke 
| Whence does it happen, that the plant which 


you touch it, the leaf ſhrinks. 


myſtical, can be but one; neither can j own 


SEN s 


| Whetco knorr her leaves to anfwer her command, 
And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring ham! f 

| Pro. 
> The ſenſtive plant is ſo call'd, becauſe, as ſoon as 


SeN$1T1VELY. adv. ¶ from ſerfitive.] In a ſen- 


manner 4 | 
The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of 

man's ſenfe, may expreſs itſelf more nl 

towards an inferior object than towards : this 

oe 88 
SENSORY, | JJ 


t. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their per · 
-| ceptions to the mind ; the feat of ſenſe. a 
Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and andible, will 
work upon the ſenſeries, 
other 


though they move not any 
Bacon, 


ſophiſ m. 
E 7 d a | 


; 
; 
Z 
1 
> 


Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The ſenſualeft ; and, after Aſmodai, ' | 
The fleſmſieſt ineubus. a 
No ſmall part of virtue comſiſts in abſtain 

from that wherein ſenſuni men place their ſelicity, 


St'x$SUALIST» . . [from f A carnal 
perſon ; one devoted to corporal 
Let athieſts and fatisfy themſelves as 
— are able; the former of which v ill find, that, 
as reaſon keeps her ground, religion nei · 
ther can nor will loſe her's. Soath, 
Sexsv4'LtT ry. u. ſ. [from ſenſual.) Devotedneſs 
ny; HE TI 
ures. : 
But you are more intemperate in your blood - 
animals \ 


. \ 


Mar not her e with 
Caſt not her ſerious wir on idle things'; 
Make not ber free will flave to vanity. 


nper'd | 
Kill not ber — pow'r with ſurfeitings ; 
F 


Davis. 


Scnſuality is one kind of pleaſure, an ons. 
as it is. South,” 
They avoid dreſs, leſt ſhould have affeRtions 
tainted by any and diverted from the love 


of him who is to be the only comfort and deliglt 
of rheir whole bei Addiſo:., 

Impure and br was too much con- 
firmed by the religion of thoſe countries, where 
even Venus and Bacchus had their temples. —— . 
To Ss vsULIEE. 9, a. [from ſerfual.] To 
ro ſenſual pleaſures ; to degrade the mi 
jection to the ſenſes. 

Not to fuffer one's fe!f to be ſenſ1+7%-d by plea. 
fure, like thote who were changed into brutes by 
Cuce. Jg:. 
S* 


into ſub- 


| well 
We name the fee, ſhovid more ond fort? | 


2X 2 


Frounded upon ſuch manifeſt and clear proof, that 


SEN 


_ Sn'x$VALLY. adv. [from ſioſual.} In a ſen- 
ſoal manner. | 

Ss'x$Vous, adj. [from ſenſe. ] Tender; pathe- 
tick ; fall of paſſion. Not in uſe, 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as be- 
ing leſs ſubtile and fine; but more ſimple, ſenſuou:, 
and paſſionate. Milton 

Ss r. The participle paſſive of ſend. 

I make a decree that all Iſrael go with thee ; 
foraſmuch as thou art ſent of the king. Era. vii. 1 

SE'NTENCE. ». /. [ ſentence, Fr. ſententia, Lat. 

1. Determiuation or deciſion, as of a judge civ! 
or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the ſen- 
tence that reaſon giveth, concerning the goodneſs of 
thoſe things which they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice from Heaven, that ſo 
pronounceth of them, neither ſeatence of men 


they, in whoſe hands itis to alter them, may like- 
wiſe infallibly, even in heart and confcience, judge 
them ſo ;, neceſſity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and difturd without neceſſity. Hooker, 
Now will I: give ſentence againſt them. Ter. iv. 
If matter of fact breaks out with two great an 
evidence to be denied, why, ſtill there are other 
lenitives,. that friendſhip. will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemn- 
ing ſentence. South's Sermons. 
Let him ſet out Come of Luther's works, that by 
them we may paſs ſertence upon his doctrines. Au v. 
2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation pro- 
nouaced by the judge; doom. N 
By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the 
evidence mult be full and clear; and if ſo, where 
ene man's life is in queſtion, what ſay we to a war, 
which. is ever the ſentence of death upon many. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
What reſts but that the mortal ſentence paſs. Milt. 
3- A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 
AA ſentence may be defined a moral inſtruction 
couched in a few words. Brom- Notes on the Cdyſ. 
4 A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 
An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, 
and ſne wing of hard ſentences were * Daniel. 
an. V. 12. 


To SE'NT ENCE. u. a. [ ſentencier, Fr. from the 


Doun. 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 
After this cold conſid*rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 
What I have done that miſbecame my place. Shak. 
Came the mild judge and interceſſor both, 
To fcatence man. Milton. 
2. To condemn; to doom to puniſhment. 
Could that decree from our brother come ? 
Nature herſelf is ſentenc'd in your doom: 
Piety is no more. Dryden. 
Idleneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was puniſhed 
by ſo many ſtripes. Temple. 
SENTENTIOS! v. . f. [from ſertentiess.] Com- 
prebenſion ir. a ſentence. 
Vulgar precepts m morality carry with them no- 
thing above the line, or beyond the extemporary 
fententi/ity of common conceits with us. Breton. 
| - roy adj. ¶ ſentencieux, Fr. from ſcn- 
ke: ee. 
t. Abourding with ſhort ſentences, axioms, and 
maxiras, ſhort and energetick. 
He is very ſwift and ſeweriious. Sbak. As you bike it. 
Eyes are vocal, tear have tongues : 
Sententizus (ſhowers ! O let them fall; 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 
_ Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms,, 
For etold us uſeful and ſntentious truths. Waller. 
How he apes his fire, 
Ambitiouſly ſox: uin. AddifÞn's Cato. 
2. Compriſing ſentences. 


The m. king of figures being tedious, and requir- | 


ing much room, put men firſt upon conti acting 
them; as by the moſt. ancient Egyptian monu- 


ments it appears th-y did: next, inſtead of ſenten- þ/ 


tics marks, to think of verbal, ſuch as the Chineſe | | 
Forms terrible to view, 


K:1l retain. ew. mol. 


SexT#xriousLy. «dv. [from ſ-ntentizzs, | In 
1 | quality'of admitting di ſunion or diſcerption. 
4 


Mort ſentences ; with ſtriking brevity. 


Craſhaw. | 


| 


: 


ſentry, corrupted from ſentinel. ] One who is ſet to 


And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. 


SEP 
They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in part gravely and ſententiouſly : they ſay, look 


how many feathers ſhe ſo many eyes ſhe hath 
underneath. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Naudicaa delivers her judgment ſententiauly, to 
give it more weight. Broome. 


SENTE'NT1IOUSNESS. . ſ. [from ſententicus.] 
Pithineſs of ſentences; brevity with ſtrength. 

The Medea I eſteem for the gravity and — 
ouſn:ſ of it, which he himſelf concludes to be ſuit- 
able to atragedy. Dryden. 

StlxTERY. n. f, [This is commonly written 


＋ 


SEP 


Separatility is the greateſt argument 2 dif. 
N anu:ile, 
The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is [*pa. 
rati/ity, and actual ſeparation; for nothing can be 
ſeparated from itſelf. Norris, 

Scr ARABLE, adj. [| ſeparable, Fr. ſ parabilin 
Lat. from ſeparate. ] 

1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible. 

The infuſions and decoctions of plants contain 
the moſt ſeparable parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualities 
into the blood. Arbathnat. 

2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething : with 


watch in a garriſon, or in the outlines of an army. | from: 


What ſtrength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evaſion bear him ſafe 
Through the ſtr ict ſenterics, and ſtations thick 


Expanſion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment, that though they are both conſidered by us 
as having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable 


Of angels watching round ? Milton. one from another. 


SE'NTIENT. adj. | ſentiens, Lat.] Perceiving ; 
having perception. 
This acting of the ſentiem phantaſy is performed 


Locke, 
SE/P ARABLENESS. #./.. [ from ſcparable.] Ca 
blenefs of being ſeparated. e + i 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the fur i 


by a preſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under a ſenſe | of a yellow tincture from gold. 


of hunger, and that without any formal ſyllogiſm 
prefleth him to eat. Hals. 
SE'NTIENT, x. ſ. [from the adjective.] He that 
has perception. 
If the ſentient be carried, paſſibas quis, with the 


Bo 
To SE PARATE. v. a. | ſeparo, Lat. ſoar, 
French. ] | 
1. To break; to divide into parts. 
2. Todiſuaite ; to disjoin. 
I'll to England. 


body, whoſe motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſing |——To Ireland, I: our ſeparated fortunes 


it ed the remove is inſenſible. Granv, Sc:p/is, | Shall Keep us both the ſafer. 


'"NTIMENT. ». /. | ſentiment, Fr.] 
1. Thought; notion; opinion. 


Shake/p. Macbeth, 

Reſolv'd, 
Rather than death, or aught than death mo 
uton, 


The conſideration of the reaſon, why they are 3 us. 
3 


annexed to fo many other ideas, ſerving to give us 
due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſo- 
vereign Diſpoſer of all things, may not be unſuit- 
able to the main end of theſe enquiries. . Locke. 
Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 
With equal ſouls and ſatiments the ſame. Tope. 
2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the lan- 
guage or things ; a ſtriking ſentence in a compo- 
tion. 
Thoſe who could no longer defend the conduct 
of Cato, praiſed the ſentiments. Dennis. 
SENTINEL, u. ſ. | ſentinelle, Fr. from ſentio, Lat. 


One who watches or keeps guard to prevent ſur- left, Iwill go to the right. 


riſe. 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 


o ſever from the reſt. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would 
puzzle a chymiſt to ſ-parate an inflammable ingre- 
dient ? | Boyle, 

Death from ſin no power can ſ parat e. Milton, 

To ſet apart; to ſegregate. 
eparate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work 
whereunto I have called them. Ads, Xxiii. 2. 

David ſ ar ad to the ſervice thoſe who ſhould 
propheſy. 1 Chron, xxv. 1. 

5 To withdraw. 

eparate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt take the 
Gen. Xill. g. 
To SEPARATE. v. n. To part; to be diſunited. 
When there was not room enough for their herds 


Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty. ſentinels. Shakeſp.|to feed, they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged 


Counſellors are not commonly ſo united, but 
that one counſellor keepeth ſ-ntine/ over another; 
ſo that if any do counſel out of faction or private 
ends, it commonly comes to the king's ear. Bacon. 


their paſture. Locke, 
SEPARATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Divided from the reſt. 
*Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, whoſe 


Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeing pow'r, | pieces were never ſeparate one from another, nor 


Stand as one watchman, ſpy, or ſentinel, 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r ; 


| avis, 
Love to our citadel reſorts; 
Through thoſe deceitful ſally ports ; 


Our ſentinel; betray our forts. Denham. 


ever in any other form. Bur net. Theory of the Earth. 
2. Disjoined ; withdrawn. 


Eve ſeparate he wiſh'd. Milton, 
3- Secret ; ſecluded. 
In a ſecret vale the Trojan fees 
A ſep'rate grove. D 


4. Diſunited from the body; diſengaged from 


The ſenſes are ſituated in the head, as [entinels in | corporeal nature. An emphatical ſenſe. 


a watch-tower, to receive and convey to the ſoul 
the impreſſions of external objects. Ray on the Crca. 
Perhaps they had 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the help of the body, it can re- 


ln waking while they tain without the help of the body too; or elſe the 


flept ; but exen this would be unſoldierlike. Broome. | ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but little 1 


SENTRY. 3. . [ Corrupted, I believe, from 
entinel.] 
1. A watch; a ſentinel; one who watches in 
a garriſon, or army, to keep them from ſurpriſe. 
If 1 do fend, diſpatch 
Thoſe ome to our aid; thereſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding. Shakeſpeare's Car iolumus. 
The youth of hell ſtrict guard may keep, 

And ſet their rie to the utmoſt deep. Dryden. 
One goofe they had, twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful fairy, and on duty now. Dryden, 

2. Guard; watch; the duty of a ſentry. 
Thou, whoſe nature cannot fleep, 
O' r my flumbers ſentry keep; 
Guard me 'gainſt thoſe watchful foes, 
Whoſe eyes open while mine cloſe. Brown. 
| Here tvils and death, and deathy's half brother, 


ſleep, 
their ſentry keep. Dryden. | 
SeraRABILIETY. . {. [from ſeparable, ] The 


| 


| dy which that 


vantage by thinking. te. 
SEPARATELY. adv. —— ſeparate.) Apart 
ſingly z not in union; diſtinRly ; particularly. 


It is of fingular uſe to princes, if they take the 


opinions of their council, both ſeparately and to- 
gether, for private opinion is more free, but opi- 


nien before others is more reſerved. Bacon. 


If you admit of any figures, conceive the whole 
together, and not every thing ſeparately and — pare 
* 


ticular, | 
SE'PARATENESS, n. . [from ſeparate. } The 


ſtate of being ſeparate. I 3 
[ ſeparatio, Lat. ſeparations 


SEPARA'T10N. 3. % 
Fr. from ſ parats.] 3 
1. The act of feparating; disjunction. 

They have a dark opinion, that the ſoul doth 
live after the ſeparation from the bod). Kobe. 

Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that 
xhich is conſcious in us, makes a part of our- 
ſelves; but upon ſeparation from the vital union, 
Giouſneſs is communicated, rar 

W 


mann .... 


SEP 
which a moment fince was part of ourſel ves, is 
now no more ſo, Lecks. 


2. The ſtate of being ſeparate ; diſunion. 
As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſ pa- 


ration, ſo the being of one language was a mark. of 1 


acon. 


umon. | : b 
2. The chymical analyſis, or operation of diſu |. 


niting thiags mingled. 
A fifteenth part of filver, ingorporate with 
gold, will not be recovered by any matter of — 
rati'n, unleſs you put a greater quantity of filver, 
which is the laſt refuge in ſ-paration', Bacon. 
4- Divorce ; disjunction from a married ſtate. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Cath'rine? Shakeſpeare. 
S$ZUPARATIST» 4 en bu Fr. from ſepa- 
rate. One who divides from the church; a ſchiſ- 


The anabaptiſts, ſratiſſi, and ſectaries tenets 
are full of dclulm, and _ with monar- 


matick ; a ſeceder. 


chy. F _ 3 
Our modern att pronounce e he- 
retical, or — * whom have with- 


wn. ecay of Picty. 

Says the A if thoſe, who have the 
over you, ſhould command you any thing about 
church affairs, you ought not, in conſcience, to 
obey them. Sauth*s Sermons, 

Seyara'ToOR. 2. f. [from ſeparate. ] One who 
divides ; a divider. 

SurAkATORY. adj. [from ſeparate.) Uſed in 
ſeparation. 

The moſt conſpicuous gland of an animal is the 
ſyſtem of the guts, where the lacteals are the 
emiſſary veſſels, or ſeparatory ducts, Cheyne. 

Se'e1L1BLE, adj. [io, Lat.] That may be 
buried. Bailey. 

S£'PIMENT. . ,. [ ſ-pimentum, Lat.] A hedge ; 
a fence. Bailey. 
g 8 n. J Che, Lat,] The act 

etting apart; ſegregation. 

SEPT. my { ſeptum, Lat.] A clan; a race; a 
family ; a generation. A word uſed only with 
regard or alluſion to Ireland, and, I ſuppoſe, Iriſh. 

This judge, being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth 
a better ſhare unto the lord of the ſoil, or the head 
of that ſept, and alſo unto himſelf for his judg- 
ment a greater portion, than unto the plaintiffs, | 

Spenſer on Irelind. 

The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſub- 
due ſo many warlike nations, or Jeptis of the Iriſh 
as did poſſeſs this iſland. ales on Ireland, 

The true and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he 
had mot with in one of the provinces of that vaſt 
empire, were white like the Danes. 


Boyl: 
Sep TANGULAK. adj. N and angulus, Lat. 
Having ſeven corners or [ 


des. 

Ser TE/MBER. . ſ. Latin; &. » French. ] 
The ninth month of the year ; ſeventh from 
March. 

September hath his name as being the ſeventh 
month from March: he is drawn with a 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. Peach. 

SEP TENARY, adj. | ſ-pienarius, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of ſeven. 

Every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belong- | 
ing to it ; tho” the order of nature ſeems too much 
neglected by a confinement to this ſeptenary num- 
ber. Watts. 

SupTENary. n. ,. The number ſeven. 

The days of men are caſt! up by ſept-narier, and 
every ſeventh year continued to carry ſome 
altering character in temper of mind or body. 

83 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes,. that proceed ſo 
much upon a ſptcrary, or number of ſeven, have 
no reaſon ip the nature of the thing. Burnet, 

SeyTENNtAL. adj. [ ſpiomis, 

1. Laſting ſeven years. 

2. Happening once in ſeven years. 

Being once diſpenſed with for his f penal viſit, 


by a holy inſtrument from P , he reſotved 
to them by fubaltern miniſters. Hewel. 
FEPT INT. 


N. u. . ? 
Ts Hank. þ. PEO Oren 


SEP 


Thou art as oppoſite to every good, 
As the — — unto us, 
Or as the South to the Septers ion. Sha. Hein. VI 
Sep TENTRION, » | ſptertrimalis, Lat. 
SePTE/NTRIONAL, } ntrienal, French. | 


mn. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 

That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of 
men 

From cold ſeptentyion blaſts. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 

If the Spring 

Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, 

Or blaſt /ep:-xtriona/ with brufhing wings 

Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Fbilips. 

SEP TENTRIONA'LITY, . . | from f ptenirianal. 
Northerlineſs. Fl J L 

Sar TE'x TRIONALLY, adv. [from ſeptentrional.] 
Towards the North ; northerly. 

If they be powerfully excited, and equally let 
fall, they commonly fink down, and break the wa- 
ter, at that extreme whereat they were ſeptentrio- 
nally excited. . (rom f rown. 

o SEPTENTRIONATE, v. 3. from ſeptentrio, 
Lat.] To tend northerly. 


Steel and good iron, never excited by the load- | be 


ſtone, ſcptentrionate at one extreme, and auſtralize 
at another. Brown. 

See T1CAL. adj. Im, Having power to 
promote or produce putrefaction. 

As a ſeptical medicine, Galen commended the 
aſhes of a ſalamander. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SzyTilLA'TERAL. adj. [ tem and Ei Lat. 
Having ſeven ſides. 

By an equat interval they make ſeven triangles, 
the baſes whereof are the ſeven ſides of a ſeptilate- 
ral figure, deſcribed within a circle. HEE 

SEP1UA'GENARY. @dj. | ſceptuagenarius, Latin; 

genaire, Fr.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or 
Neſtor, cannot afford a reaſonable encouragement 
beyond Moſes's ſep;uagen.iry determination. Brown. 

Ser TUAGCE'SIMAL, ad. [ eptuageſimus, Latin.) 


Conſiſting of ſeventy. 
fimal age, it 22 


In our abridged and ſ tung: 
rare to behold the fourth generation. FEWn, 


Sr TAI T. . f. f ſcptuaginta, Lat.] The 
old Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament, ſo called 
as being ſuppoſed the work of ſeventy-two in- 
terpreters. 

Which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the 
product great enough for the exteat of this earth; 
and if you follow the ſeptuagint chronology, it will 
ſtill be far higher. Burnet, 

Se/p TUPLE. adj. U Lat.] Seven times 

ter 


fas much. A 


W. 
Sxpu'LCHRAL. adj, | ſepulcbral, Fr. alis, 
from ſepultbram, Latin. ] Relating to ; relat- 
ing to the grave; monumental. 
Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 
We like ſepulcbral ſtatues lay: 
All day the ſame our poſtures were, 
And we ſaid nothing all the day. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad fepulchral rock, 
That was the caſket of Heav'n's richeſt ſtore, Mili. 
Sepulchrat lies our holy walls to grace, 
And new-year odes. Pope's Dunciad. 


Lat.] A grave; a tomb. 
To entail him and's heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy bre? Shak. Hen. VI. 
Flies and ſpiders get a fepulcbre in amber, more 
durable than the monument and embalming of any 
king. Bacon. 
There where the yirgin's fon his doctrine 
„* taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought; 
Where I, by thee inſpir'd, his praiſes ſung, 
And on his fep«/:bre my offering hung. Sandys. 
Per ps for-many hundred years have 
continued burning, without ſupply, in the ſepu/chres 
of the ancients. uhns. 
If not one common ¶ pulibe contains, 
Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. 


"mn 
To SE'FULCHKS. v. a. [ from the noun.] It is 
x 


= 


* 


Sr'evlcuxk. . /. en, French; ſepulcbrum, | 


SEQ 
accented on the fecond 
| | Milton; nthe firlt, —— by Jobnfa 11 


7 rior, } To bury ; to entornb. 

A. to * _ — and call her thence : : 
at the leaſt, in s ſepulcby: thine. Shatſpeare.. 
1 am glad to fee that time ſurvive, | 


Where merit is not ſepulcher'd alive: 
Where good men's virtues them to honour bring. 
And not to dangers. Ben 


Thou ſo ſepu/cher'd in ſuch pomp do'K lie, 
That kings for ſuch a tomb — @6s. 
; | Ailton.. 
parted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep ſurcharg'd, by ſandy mountains lie, 
3 ſepulc ham d. Prior. 
E'PULTURE. . . Lure, Fr. ſepultura 
Lat.] Interment; dalla L 75 | : 

That Niobe, weeping over her children, was 
turned into a one, was nothing elſe but that dur- 
ing her life ſhe erected over her /epulcbres A mar- 
ble tomb of her own. Brown, 

Where we may royal ſ/pulture 

With ſpeed to Arr relief, | 
Recall her ſpirits, and moderate her grief. 
In England ſep«/ture, or burial of the dead, may _ 
deferred and put off for the debts of the per- 
_ deceaſed. | 
EQUACIOUS, adj. | ſoquacis,.Lat. 

1. Following; as: (os J 

Orpheus could leave the ſavage race, 

And trees uprooted leſt their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher : 
2 — —— — breath was giv'n, 

n ang ight appear d, 

Miſt. king earth for heav n. * . 

Above thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enflave- 
The —— herd, to my ſtick faith | 
And blind amazement prone, th' enhghten'd few 
The glorious ſtranger hail} T homfon. 

2. Ductile; pliant. 

In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the 
matter being ductile and ſequacious, and obedient 
to the hand and ſtroke of the artiſicer, · and apt to 
be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 

SRG ex. . f. [from ſequax, Lat.] Ducti- 
lity ; toughneſs. 

Matter, whereof creatures are hath a” 
cloſeneſs, lentor, and ſequacity. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

SEQUEL. . f. | ſcquelle, Fr. ſequela, Lat.] 

: 1, Concluſion ; tucceeding part. 

If black ſcandal or foul-tac'd reproach. 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittancs me. Sb. 

Was he not a man of wiſdome Tes, but he 
was poor : but was he not alſo ſucceſsful ? True, 
but ſtill he was poor: grant this, and you cannot 
keep off that unavoidable { in tae next verſe, 
the poor man's wiſdom is iſed. Southe 

2. Conſequence z; Gent. 

Let any 8 thing, as the ſun or the moon, 
but once ceaſe, fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not 


Doane. [eaſily conceive that the ſeque/ thereof would be 


ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever dependeth on 

it ? | Hooker. 
In theſe he put two weights, 

The ſegusl each of parting and of fight. Aiken, 

3- Conſequence inferred ; conſequentialneſs. 

What aue is there in this argument? An arch- 

deacon is the chief deacon ; ergo, . 


con. 
Sk'QuENCE, i, FJ. [from ur, Lat.] 


1. Order of on. An elegant word, but 
little uſed. 
How art thou a king, . 
But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion? Shak. R. II. 


2. Series; arrangement; method. 

| The cauſe proceedeth from a precedeat 

and ſeries of the ſeaſons of the year. 

SCU EN T. adj. [ ſequens, Lat. 

1. Following; ſucceeding. 

Leet my tryal be mine own confeſſion 2: 

Immediate ſentence then, and j-quer: death, 

Is all the grace I beg. Shak. Mef. for Meaſure. 
There he dies, and leaves tys race 


Growing into a pation ; and now-grown' 


racy. 
Why are you ſequeſter'd from all your train? 


yet I ſet down, out of experience in bufineſs, and 


cent being added unto actions of greateſt weight 


eſt and continuity, without any ſ-que/tration of ele- 


SER 
SnſpeRed to a ſequent king, who feels © 
To ſtop their — Milton's Par. Ip. 


2. Conſequential. | 
Sr GCUEN T. 3. . [from the adjeRtive.] A fol- 
lower. Not in uſe. ; 
Here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the 
Kranger queen's, which accidentally miſcarried. 
Shakeſpeare 
To SEQUE'STER. v. a. [ ſ»queftrer, Fr. ſecreſ- 
tar, Spaniſh ; ſequeſtro, low Latin. ; k 
1. To ſeparate from others for the ſake of pri- 


4 


Shakeſpeare. 
To the which place a poor ue d ſtag, 
That from the hunter's aim bd wen abt, 
Did come to languiſh, Shak. Ai you like it. 
M . 4, though but feign'd 
ore » though eign'd, 
Pan or Sylvanus «x 2 Milton. 
Ye ſacred Nine ! that all my ſoul poſſe ſs, 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſer'd ſcenes 
Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens. Pope. 
2. To put aſide ; to remove. 
Although I had wholly f us ſtered my civil affairs, 


converſation in books, what I thought pertinent 
to this affair. ; Bacon, 
3- To withdraw ; to ſegregate. 
A thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy, as de- 


and ſolemnity, as being uſed when men moſt ſe- 
quefier themſelves from action. Hooker, 
= To ſet aſide from the py the Oo to that 
others; as, his annuity is ſequeſtred to his 
creditors. 88 
f. To deprive of poſſeſſions. 

t was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhions 
and his French ragou's, which ſegugſtered him; 
and, in a word, he came by his poverty as ſinfull 
as ſome uſually do by their riches. South, 

Szqyvr's TRABLE. adj. [from ſcqueſtrate.] 

. Subject to privation. | 

2. Capable of ſeparation. 

Hartſhorn, and divers other bodies belonging to 
the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneaſily 


[ queſtrable ſalt. Boyle. 
To S8#QUE'STRATE. v. a. To ſequeſter; to 
ſeparate. 


In general contagions more periſh for want of 
neceſſaries than by the malignity of the diſeaſe, 
they being ſequeſtrat:d from mankind. Arbuthrx. 

SeQUES TRA'T1ON. 2. f. | ſcqueſtration, Fr. from 
ſequeftrate. : | 

r. Separation; retirement. 

His addiction was to courſes vain; 
I never noted in him 755 ſtudy, 
Any retirement, any ſe ation > 
From open haunts and — Shak, Henry V. 

There muſt be leiſure, retirement, ſolitude, and 
a . ftration of a man's ſelf from the noiſe of the 
world ; for truth ſcorns to be ſeen by eyes much 
f xt upon inferior objects. Soutb. 

2. Diſunion; dis junction. a 

The metals remain unſe vered, the fire only di- 
viding the body into ſmaller particles, hindering 


men inciples. Boyle. 
gn fog — ſet aſide. « 
ince Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 

Reiore whoſe glory I was great in arms, 

This toathſome ration have I had. $4, H. VI. 

* Depri vation of the uſe and profits of a poſ- 


ion. 

If there be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more bar- 
ren, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the 
caprice or pique of the biſhop, to build upon it, 
under pain of ſequeſtration, Swife. 
SEQUESTRA'TOR» 1. f. [from Are One 
who takes from a man the profit of his poſſeſſions. 
I ain fallen into the hands of publicans and ſe- 
rater, and they have taken all from me. Tay/. 
Srea'c:.10, rf. ¶ Italian, perhaps of Oriental 
Griginal, The g is loft in the pronunciation. | A 


of alt created beings, than the pureſt ſerapb is from 


SER 
There is a great deal more folid content to be 
found in a conſtant courſe of well living, than in 
the voluptuouſneſs of a ſeraglio. Norris. | 
SERA'PH. . /. 45 One of the orders 
of angels. 


He is infinitely more remote in the real excel- 
lency of his nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 


the molt contemptible part of matter, and conſe- 

quently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow 

underſtandings can conceive of him. Locke, 
As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt ſcrapb that adores and burns. Pops. 
SeRa'PAHICAL.] adj. | ſrraphique, Fr, from e- 
SterRa'PHICK, rapb.] 

t. Angelick ; angelical: 

Love is curious of little things, deſiring to be of 
angelical purity, of perfect innocence, and ſcra- 
pbical favour. Taylor. 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Mitton. 

2. Pure; refined from ſenſuality. 

"Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 

Talks in a high romantick ſtrain ; : 

Or whether he at laſt deſcends 

To like with leſs ſcraphick ends. | Swift. 
SeRAPHIM. 3. /. [This is properly the plural 

of ſcraph, and therefore cannot have s added ; yet, 

in compliance with our lan aphims is ſome- 

— written.] Angels of one of the heaveuly 

ers. 
To thee cherubim and ſcraphim continually do 
cry. Conmcen Prayer, 
Then flew one of the ſcraphims unto me, having 

a live coal in his hand. L. vi. 6. 
Of ſerapbim another row. Milton. 


hered ; no longer green. See Star. 
The muſes, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches ſere, Spenſer. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſcre, 
Ill-fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vicious, ungentle. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
Ere this diurnal ſtar | 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 
The ſere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints proyoke. Dry, 
On a ſere branch, f 
Low bending to the bank, I ſat me down, 
Muſing aud till. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
SeRE. v. ſ. [Of this word I know not the ety- 
mology, nor, except from this paſſage, the mean- 
ing. Can it come, like /beers, from pcynan, Sax- 
on, to cut ?] Claw; talon. 
5 Two eagles, 
That, mounted on the winds, together ſtill 
Their ſtrokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidſt the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death's 
cold fears, R k 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager ſcres, 
Chapman, 
SerrNA'pe. n. . | ſerenade, Fr. ſercnata, Ita- 
lian, whence, in Milian, ſerenate, from ſerenus, La- 
tia, the lovers commonly attending their miſtreſſes 
in fair nights.] Muſick or ſongs with which la- 
dies are entertained by their lovers in the night. 
Mixt dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight bal, 
Or {crenate, which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 
To his proud fair; beſt quitted with diſdain. Mil. 
Fooliſh ſwallow, what do'ſt thou 
So often at my window do, 


4 


With thy tuneleſs ſcrenad: ? | 


Shall I the neighbours nightly reſt invade, 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſer. :de? Dryd. 
Will fancies he never ſhould have been the man 
he is, had not he broke windows, and diſturbed 
honeſt people with his midnight ſerexades,. when he 
was a young fellow. 


tertain with nocturnal muſick. 
He continued to ſ-renade her morningy 
till the queen was charmed with his harmony. 
Peebutors 


welg ot women kept for debauchery. 


SeRs. adj. [reanian, Saxon, to dry.) Dry; | 
wit 


To SerRENA'De. v. a. [from the noun.] Toca 


SER 


t. Calm; placid ; quiet. 
Spirits live iaſpher'd 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. Af. 
The moon, ſe en in glory, mounts the ſky, Pape: 
2. Unruffled ; undiſturbed ; even of temper; 
peaceful or calm of mind ; ſhewing a calm ming, 
There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ſtature, and upright with front ſerens - ; 
Govern the reſt. Mit n, 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all 
that is paſt, unto future circumſpection, and a - 
rem expeRation of the future life, Grews Coſmut, 
Gutta SERENA. n. ſ. An obſtruction in the op- 
tick nerve. 
Theſe eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs. Mi, 
Sexr'we. =. /. from the adjeRtive.} A cala 
damy evening. . 
Where ever death doth pleaſe t' appear, \ 
Seas, ſcrenes, ſwords, ſhot, ſickneſs, all are there. 


Ben Jonſm, 
To SERENE. v. 4. [ ſerener, Fr. ſereng, Lat. 
1. To calm ; to _ 
2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper, 
; Take care 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. 


Sere'NELY, adv. {from ſcrene.] Ba 


| 1. Calmly ; quietly. 


The ſetting fun now ſhone ſerenely bright, NP, 
2. With unruffled temper f — * 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, 

cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible that 

men would, without ſhame or fear, confidentiy 
and ſerenely break a rule, which they could not but 
evidently naw that God had ſet up. Locks, 
The nymptr did like the fcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair : 
* _ her words 7 772 * = Prior, 
ERE'NENESS. . /. | from ſerene. ] Serenity, 

Sens'x1TuUDE. ». /. f from ſerene.] Calmneſs 

coolneſs of mind Not in uſe. 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick 

humour will flow quietude and ſerenizade in the af- 
fections. Wotton, 

8 1 2 TY, n. . [ ſrrenite, Fr. from ſeromi, 

n 


1. Calmneſs; mild temperature. 

In the conſtitution of a perpetual equinox, the 
beſt part of the globe would be deſolate ; and as 
to that little that would be inhabited, there is no 
reaſon to expeR that it would conſtantly enjoy that 
admired calm and ſerenity. Bentley. 

Pure ſerenity apace i 
Induces thought, and 8 Rill. Themen. 
2. Peace; quietneſs; not diſt ce. 

A general peace and ſerenity newly ſucceeded a 
general trouble and cloud throughout all his king- 
doms. Tenple. 

3. Evenneſs of temper; coolnefs of mind. 

cannot ſee how any man ſhould ever tranſgre 
thoſe moral rules, with confidence and ſerenity, | 
were they innate, . 1 

SERGE. n ſ. | forge, Fr. 2, Spaniſh, which 
Cov ruvi af l from —— Arabick ; Skmo 
3 German, a mat.] A kind of woollen 

h 


The ſame wool one man felts into 2 hat, ano- 
ther weaves into cloth, another into Kerſey or 
FP DEG 
Te weavers, our ſhut ' . 
And Berra and fas: grow | Gay. 

1 7 . [ fergent, Fr. ſergente, Tal. 
from "Ti . 
Ti f An offer hoſe buſineſs it is to execute the 
commaads of magiſtrates. 

Had I but time, as this fell ſergeant, Death, 
is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh! I could tell, Sh. Hor. 

When it was day, the magiſtrates ſent the ſo- 
geauts, ſaying, Let theſe men ga n xvi. 35+ 

2. A petty officer in the army. 

e oct 7 
a , 
1 lawyer of the higheſt rank under 4 


# 8 
| SERENE. adj [ſyien, Fr, ſom, Lai, 


g 8e. None 


Sa. 


} 


* 991 : 


of the king by ſa vice, which he ought to do in luis 


ſelf; or to bear the King's ſword before him at his 


butler, or chamberlain. Petit ſe-geantry is where 
a man holdeth land of the King, to yield him year- 


upon the text as it lies in the ſeries of the 2 


blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is ſeriozs, who 


All is but toys. 


. muſt needs ſurpriſe that man, at the laſt day of ac- 
_ Unthinking plairmeſs ſo o'erſpread 
made them ſerio:fly inquiſitive into that religion, 
. earneſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its 


Addiſon. | Knew all the ſcrp-t mazes of deceit, 


| at once, and a ſpirit of liber: ſniim and proſaneneſs 


. riouſneſs to a long gallery, which was darkened at 
gn TIE n. . 2 
The aft of prafiice of making ſpree? = 


SER 


None ſhould be made [*rge-nts, but ſuch as pro- 
badly might be held fit to Lade afterwards. 
acon. 


4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's ſer- 
wants : as, ſergeant ehirurgcons ; chat is, a chirur- 
geon ſævau to the king. 

Sc“ rav TRY. nf. [from ſerg-ant.] 
Grand /c-g-antry is that where one holdeth lands 


own perſon unto him: as to bear the King's ban- 
ner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or to be his 
marſh:1, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his 
enemies invade the land; or to find a man at arms 
to fight w''hin the four ſeas, or elſe to do it him - 


coronation, or on that day to be his ſewer, carver, 


ſome ſmall thin toward his wars; as a ſword, 
ger, bow, knife, ſnear, pair of gloves of mail, | 
a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like. Cowel, 
S\/rgEANTSHIP.# from ſergeant.] The office 
of a ſergeant. 
S#'n1es. a. F fru, Fr. ſeries, Latin.) | 
1. Sequence; order. : 
Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly 


Ward of 4. lty. 


The chaſms of the correſpondence I cannot fup- 
_ ply, having deſtroyed too many letters to preſerve 


any ſeri-s. Pope. 


5 
SE RIO US. adj. | ſericux, Fr. ferivs, Lat.] 5 
1. Grave; ſolemn ; not vo z not light of 
dehaviour. 


Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things are 
runs round about us: God is ſerious, who exerciſeth 
atience towards us; Chriſt is ſerios, who ſhed hi- 


ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts; the 
Holy <criptures bring to our ears the moſt ſer ian 
things in the world; the Holy Sacraments repre- 
ſent the moſt ſeriavs and awful matters; the whole 
creation is ſerous, in ſerving God, and us; all that 
are in heaven or hell are ſcriow : how then can we 
be gay? To give theſe excellent words their ful! 
force, it ſhould be known that they came not from 
the prieſthood, but the court ; from a courtier 
as eminent as England ever boaſted. Yang. 

2. Important; weighty ; not trifling. 

I'll hence to London on a ſeriaus matter. Shake. 

Fhere's nothing ſeriow in mortality; 

Shakeſpeare's Macteth. 

Sr'aIouSLY, adv. [from ſeriaa.] Gravely ; ſo- 

; in earneſt ; without levity. ö 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful conſi- 
deration to any one, ſober and in his wits, to think 
ſeriouſly with himſelf, what horror and con fuſion 


count, who had led his whole life by one rule. 
when God intends to judge him by another. South, 
All laugh to find 
thy mi 
That thou could'ſt ſrioufly peri uade the . 
To keep their oaths, to believe a God. Dryden. 
N Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Ar- 
us, tell us, that this martyrdom firſt of all 


which could endue the mind with ſc. much ſtrength, 
and overcome the fear of death, nay, raiſe an 


———— 2 Gravity; 0. 
That ſpirit of religion and ſelanßeeſi vaniſhed all 


up in the room of it. Atterbury s Sermons. 


The youth was receiy'd at the door by a ſervant, rock, with meaning to enen like teeth of ſaws. 
| ture 


who then conducted lun with great ſilence and fe- 


SER 


Senwocina'ronr, nf. [ſermcinor, Latin.) A 
preacher; a ſpeechmaker. 

Theſe obſtreperous ſcrmcinatoys make eaſy im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the vulgar. Howel. 

StrMoN, . /. ( Fr. forme, Lat.] A dif- 
courſe of inſtr ction proacunced by a divine for 
the edification ot the people. 

As for our man, be they never fo ſound and 
; erfe&, God's word they are not, as the / / mons of 
the prophets were; no, they arc but ambiguouſly 
termed his word, becauſe his word is commonly 
the ſubject whereof they treat, aud muſt be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
N brooks, 


Sermons he heard, yet not ſo many 


He heard them revereutly, and then | 
His practice preach'd them o'er again. Craſhaw. 
Miny, white they have preached Chriſt in their 
rm, have read a lecture of Atheiſm in their 
[pradtice. | Sub. 
His preaching mach, but more his practice 
Lo wrought ; 
A living / mon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
To SERMON, v. a. Lr, French, from the 
noun. ; 
1. Todifcourſe as in a ſermon. 
Some would rather have goud diſcipline deliver- 


Jed plainly by way of precept ; or ſer nad at large, 


than thus cloudy inwrapped in 


1 viſes. 


de- 
Spenſer. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leifon. 
Come, /ſermm me no farther : 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſt my heart. Shat. 
. or Sſeli. n. ſ. Lix, Lat.] A 
plant, 

Sexo's1 TY, n. .. [ ſcrofits, Fr.] Thin or watery 
part of the blood. 

In theſe the ſalt and lixiviated ſerofity is divided 
between the giits and the bladder ; but it remains 
undivided in birds. Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occaſions the 
| difficulty of ſwallowing and breathing, proceeds 
from a ſ:ro/ity obſtructiug the glands, which may 
be watery, œdematoſe, and ſchirrous, according 
to the viſcoſity of the humour. Arbutbnat. 

SE ROUS. adj. | ſereux, French; ſeroſs, Lat. 

t. Thin; watery. Uſed of the part of the bl 
which ſeparates in congelation from the grumous 
or red part 
2. Adapted to the ſerum. | 

This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of 
ſerum, received in ſome cavity of the body z for 

here may be alſo a dropſy by a dilation of the fe- 
r «5 vellels, as that in the ovarium. Arbut. on Diet. 

SERPENT. . 6 [ ſerpent, Latin.] An animal 
that moves by undulation without legs, They are 
often venomous. They are divided into two kinds: 
the viper, which brings young; and the ſaate, that 
lays eggs. Ree 

She was arrayed all in lily white, 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 

With wine and water filled up to the beight ; 


| tn which aſcrpore did himſelf enfold, 


That horrur made to all that did behold. Fairy 2w. 
She ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. Shakeſpeare. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
i 


The chief I challeng'd : he whoſe praftis'd wit 


Eludes my ſearct.. Pe: Odyſſey. 
"xg Aucromary adj. [ ſerpentinus, 1 
ut. 


4 1. Reſembling a ſerpent. 
I craved of him to lead me to the top of this 


a companion as I am. 
„ This of owrs is deſcsibed with legs, wings, a 
ſerpentine and winding tail, and a creſt or comb 


Nothing wants, but chat thy ſhape 


hat like a cock. Breu. | 


| -+mo#s in ones, and good in every thing, Shabyſp. | In winding ban 


ken. | hooked talons, one of whieh — — 


SER 
Like his, and colour i 
Thy inward fraud. Milten's Par of 
The figures and their parts ought to have a /er- 
p-ntine and flaming form naturally: theſe ſorts of 
outlines have, I Kaow not what of life and ſeeming 
motion in them, which very much reſembles the 


n the flame and ſerpent. Dr den. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent ; aufractuous. 
Nor can the fun 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct; but where he roſe to-day . 
e comes no more, but with a Cozening line 
Steals by that point, and fo is ſerpentine. Dare. 
His hand the adorned firmament diſplay'd, 
Thole ſerpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandy. 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
aud mazes ſerpentiu, 
Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 


\s !eft no time to practiſe any: And, loſt iu ſand, creeps to the German main ? 


| Blckmore, 
SUrRPENTINE. 3. J. [dracantinm.] An herb. 


SE'RPENTINE Stone. u. f. 
There were three ies of this ſtone known 
among the ancients, reſembling ane another, 
and celebrated for the ſame virtues. The one was 
green, variegated with ſpots of black, thence cal- 
led the black aphites ; another, called the white 
ophites, was green alſo, but variegated with ſpots 
of white : the third was called tephria, and was 
of a grey colour, yaricgated with ſmall black ſpots. 
The ancients tell us, that it was a certain remedy 
| agaiaſt the poiſon of the bite of ſerpents ; but it is 
now juſtly rejected. HilP s Materia Medica. 

Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerprn- 
tine flone, which hath the quality to give any wine- 
or water, that ſhall 1 therein _- _ and 
tw hours, the taſte and ation of the ſpaw- 
Page. and is very — tos the cure of the 
ſpleen and gravel. Motton. 
Sz'arzvrs Tongue, n. f. [ophiogloſſon.] An herb. 
F | Ainſworth. 

Sz/apPET. . f. A baſket. | Ainſworth, 

Serpr/G1x0vs. adj. ¶ from ſerpige, Latin.] Diſ- 
eaſed with a ſerpigo. 

The ſkin behind her ear downwards became 
ſerpigizzs, and was covered with white ſcales. - 
| SERPTGO. . , [Latin.] A kind of tetter. 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee ſire, 
Do curſe the gout, ſc:pigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner. 


4 


| 


She had a node with pains on her right leg, and 


| 
a 


ceived inte uſe, nor deſerving 


gathering of r. 
meaſure; and alſo this knitting will follow upon 
earneſt Rudying, though it be without diſlike. 
| Bacm's Natural Hiſtery.. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the ſpirit of a 
body, and upon that the more grofs parts contract 


| and /er7 themſelves together. . Bacon. 
Saar. Ia. [ ſcrratur, Latin.] Formed 
Ss/akAaT ED. { with jags of indeuturcs like the 


All that have ſerrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, 
| a long neck anſweradle thereto to reach prey, a 
wide throat to pouch it, and long toes with ſtrong 


ate 
on the ed ge. a Derhaw's Phyfico-Thokg - 
This tick is uſually knotted, and always armed: 
one of them with a curious ſhark's roeth near an 
inch long, and indented or ferrated on boch edges & 
ſcurvy weapon. rec. 
. — nes 1. /. 3 Latin. ] Norma - 
tion in the ſhape of a law. 
SE kRATURK. u ſ. [ from ſerra, Latin. ] Inden- 
| Theſe are ſerrated on the edges; but the ferra- 
tures are deeper and tzroſſer than in any 5 


To Sz'anv. V. . Lrrer, Fr, ſerrate, tal To- 
* peels. 


. 


Shakeſpeare. 
„ig on her ri hand. 1 

| Tt ERR. v. 3 French. ] To drive hard 

her ; to crowd into a little fpace. Not re- 


The frowning and knitting of the brows is a 
of the ſpirits, to reſiſt in ſome 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Appear'd, and . ricd ſhields in thick array 
| Of death Miltow's Paradiſe Left. 


cherefore ſerve me for nought ? 


Tight good viands, both for bread and meat : we 


Served two churches. 


"the tribes of Iſrael. 


ferves their turn. 


SER 
refs cloſe; to drive hard together. For ferry," 
acorn uſes ſerr ; but neither fſerr nor ferry are re- 


ceived. 
With them roſe 
A foreſt huge of ſpears ; and thronging helms 


death immeaſurable. 

Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout ; 

Nor ſerv'd it to relax their ſcrricd files. Milton. 
| S2/RvaANT. . ſ. | ſervant, Fr. ſervus, Latin.] 

1. One who attends another, and acts at his com- 
-mand. The correlative of maſter. Uſed of man 
or woman. 

We are one in fortune; both 


Fell by our ſe vants, by thoſe men we low d moſt 


Shakeſpeare. 
I had rather be a country ſervant maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition. Sha 
: He diſdain'd not 


Thenceforth the form of ſervart to aſſume. Mili. 


For maſter or far ſervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. D-yd. 
2. One in a ſtate of ſubjection. Unuſual. 

Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the :rv:nt to defect, 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrong'd. Shakeſp. 
3. A word of civility uſed to ſuperiors or 
<quals. 

This ſubjection, due from all men to all men, is 


ſomething more than the compliment of Sue 
hen our betters tell us they are our humble ſer- 


van, but underftand us to be their ſlaves. Swift. 
To SERVANT. v. a [from the noun.] To ſub- 
Zea. Not in uſe. 


My affairs 


Are ſerwanted to others: though Lowe 
My revenge properly, remiſſion lies 
In Volſcian breaſts. 
To SERVE. v. a. [ ſervir, French ; ſervio, Lat.] 
1. To work for. 
. Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhouldſt thou 
Gen, xxix. 15. 
2. To attend at command. 
A goddeſs among gods ador'd, and ſery'd 


By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. Milion. B 


3. To obey ſervilely or meauly. 

When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be | 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſ:rve thee. 
Denham. 
4- To ſupply with food ceremonioufly | 

Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſ.rv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. 
; Dryden. 
5. To bring meat as a menial attendant : with 
in or up: with i», as meat dreſſed in the kitchen is 
brought into another room; with p, as the room 
of repaſt is commonly higher than the kitchen. 
Bid thera cover the table, ſ-rvc in the meat, and 
we will come in to dinner. Shakeſp. Mer. of Ven. 
oon after our dinner was ſerved in, which was 


nad alſo drink of three ſorts, all whotfome and 
good. Bacon. 
Beſmear'd with the horrid juice of ſepia, they 
danced a little in phantaſtick poſtures, retired a 
while, and then returned ſerving up a banquet as 
at ſolemn funerals, fo Taylor. 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſerver it up ſo dreſt, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt : 
Mov'd with difdain, 
I with avenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryd. 
The ſame meſs ſhould be ſerved up again for 
ſupper, and breakfaſt next morning. A luubnot. 
6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 
Bodies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve 
The leſs not bright. Milton. 
7. To ſupply with any thing; as, the curate 


They that {-v: the city ſhall ſerve it out of all 
Ezek. xIviii. 19. 
8. To obey in military action: as, he ſerved the 
king in three campaigns. | 
To be ſufficient to. 
ir any ſubjeR, intereſt, or fancy has recom- 


mended, their reaſoning is after e it 


or prudence. Taylor. 
He conſider'd every creature 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milton. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanu. 
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to. To be of ufe to; to aſſiſt; to promote. 

When a ſtorm of 2 fad ni'{chance beats upon our 
ſpirits, turn it int» ſume advantage, by abſerving 
where it can {.r2e another end, either of religion 


11. To help by offices. 

Shall he thus ſerve his country, and the muſe 
The tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe? Tate. 
12. To comply with; to ſubmit to. 

They think herein we ſerve the time, becauſe 
thereby we either hold or ſeek preferment. Heok. 

13 To ſatisly ; to content. 

As the former empty plea ſerved the ſottiſh 
ews, this equally ſcrves theſe to put them into a 
ool's paradiſe, by feeding their hopes, without 

changing their lives. South, 

Nothing would ſerve them but riding. Z'Eftr, 

One half-piat bottle ſerves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. Fqpe. 
14. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. 

The dull flat falſehood ſerves for policy. | 
And = the cunning, truth 5 a Yoſef of 
15. | Se ſervir de, French. ] To SERVER hi of. 

To Sab 5 of. A mere Galliciſm. 

A complete brave man muſt know ſolidly the 
main end he is in the world for: and withal how 
to ſerve himſelf of the divine's high contemplations, 
of the metaphyſician's ſubtile ſpeculations, and of 
the natural philoſopher's minute obſervations. 

Digby on the Soul. 

They would ſe: vs themſelverof this form. Tay. 

I will ſerve myſelf of this conceſſions Chilling. 
It is much more eaſy for men to ſerve their own 
ends of thoſe principles, which they do not put 
into men, but find there. Tillotſon, 
If they elevate themſelves, 'tis only to fall from 
a higher place, becauſe they ſerve themſelves of other 
men's wings, neither underſtanding their uſe nor 


virtue. Dryden's Dufrejn. 
16. To treat; to requite : in an ill ſenſe : as, 
he ſerved me ungratefully. 


17. [In divinity.] To worſhip the Supreme 
n 


eing. 
Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. 
Milton. 
18. To Serve a warrant. To ſeize an offender, 
and carry to juſtice, 
19. Tc Serve as office, To diſgrace any 
onerous and public duty. 
To StrveE v. . 
1. To be a ſervant, or ſlave. 
Ifrael ſerved for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
ſheep. Hof. 
We will give thee this alſo, for the ſervice 
which thou ſhalt /erve with me. Gen. XX. 27. 
2, To be in ſubjeRtion. 
Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy ſins ; thou 
haſt wearied me with thine iniquities. /ſa. xliii. 24. 
To attend; to wait. 
Martha was cumbered about much ſerving, and 
ſaid, Lord, do'ſt thou not care that my ſiſter hath 
left me to ſerve alone ? Luke, x. 40. 
839 in the duties of war under com- 
man . 
Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakefſ. Macbeth. 
Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of 
Italy, who had before been great eommanders, 
but now ſerved as private gentlemen without pay. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
- To produce the end deſired. 
he look bewrayed, that as ſhe uſed theſe orna- 
ments, got for herſelf, but to prevail with another, 
ſo ſhe feared that all would not /erve.. Sidney. 
6. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. 
Take it, the ſaid ; and when your needs re- | 


quire, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. 
; *. 


7. To ſuit; to be convenient. 
We have the ſummary of all our grieſs, 


A 


When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. 
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As occaſion ſerves, this nuble quees 
And prince ſhall follow with a freſh f eh 
Shake). [i enry VL 

Read that; tis with the royal ſigaet ſign'd, 
And given me by the king, when time ſhould 


ſerve, 
To be perus'd by you. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
8. To — to be of uſe. 9 
Churches, as every thing elſe, receive their 
chief perſection from the end whereunto they 
e. Hooker, 
Our ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors we frame in 
ſuch ſort as ſerveth beſt to inform and perſuade 
the minds of them, who otherwiſe neither could 
nor would greatly regard our neceſſities. Hooker, 
Who leflens thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 
To manifeſt the more thy might. Mien, 
Firſt inveſtigate the variety of motions and 
figures made by the organs which ſerve for articu- 
lation, and the variety of matter to which thoſe 
articulations are ſeverally applied. Hold, 
Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the 
oſtentation of riches ; and therefore the high 
price of what ſerves to that, rather increafes than 
leſſens its vent. Locke. 
Our . 


P 9 
9. To officiate or miniſter : as, he ſerved at th 

publick diuner. 

Se'avice. n. ſ. ¶ ſervice, Fr. ſervitiua, Lat.] 

1. Menial office ; low buſineſs done at the com- 
mand of a maſter. 

The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave. Shak. King Lear, 
2. Attendance of a ſervant. ö 

Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we 
lov'd molt : : 

A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice. Shake. 

3. Place; office of a ſervant. 

I have ſerved prince Florizel ; but now I am 
out of ſervice. Sbak:ſpeare. 

By oppreſſing and betraying me, : 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice. 

: Shak: ſpeare, 

Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his diſcarded 
men ; very rogues, now they be out e 

eſpearts 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
gain ; for none would go to ſervice that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himſelf. Ti empic, 

4- Any thing done by way of duty to a ſuperior. 

That ſervice is not * ſo being done, 

But being ſo allow Shak:ſp. Cynbeline. 

This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice I did for 
my maſter King Charles. Dryd.n. 

5. Attendance on any ſuperior. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you a 

Which 1 will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice. 

Sbakeſpear ts 

Riches gotten by ſervice, though it be of the beſt 
riſe, yet when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongſt the worſt. Bacon, 

6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent, 

I am a woman, lacking wit, 

To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons, : 

Pray do my fervice to his majeſty. Sh ae. 

7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. 

Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 

My ſervices are bound. Shak: ſp. X. Lar. 

God requires no man's ſer vice upon hard and un- 
reaſonable terms. Til et ſon't Sermons. 

8. Act on the performance of which poſſeſſion 
depends. 

Akhough they built caſtles and made freehold- 
ers, yet were there no tenvres and ſervices reſerved 
to the crown ; but the lords drew al hs _— 

d dependency of the common people unto © 
Roe. 323 Basel Stat of Ireland. 

Actual duty ; office. 

The order bn Soon ſociety cannot be preſerved, 
nor the ſervices requiſite tothe ſupport of it be ſup- 
plied, without a diſtinction of ſtations, and a long 
ſubordination of offices. Neri. 


10. Employment; buſineſs, 1 
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made the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities 
would endeavour to excel in the duties of a reli- 
gious life, in order to qualify theruſelves for pub- 
ek ſervice, Swift. 

11, Military duty. | 

When he cometh to experience of ſer vice abroad, 
or is put to a piece or pike, he 
ſoldier. Spenſer. | 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want 
of experience in ſea-ſe vice had ſomewhat been 
threwdly touched, even before the fluices of po- 
pular liberty were yet ſet open. orten. 

12. A military atchievement. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where - 
tien were done, at fuch and ſuch a breach. 5 

13. Purpoſe ; uſe. 


All the veilels of the king's houſe are not for n or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. 


uſes of honour, ſome be common ſtuff, and for 
wean ſervices, yet profitable. Spelman, 

14. Uſeful office; advantage conferred. 

The ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was the 
ſ-vice the did in picking vp venomous creatures. 

L' Eftrange. 

The clergy prevent themſelves from doing much | 
[+ vice to religion, by atfecting ſo much to converſe | 
with each other, and caring ſo little to mingle with 
the lait y. Seu fi. 

Gentle ſtreams viſit populous towns in their 
courſe, and are at once of ornament and ſerwice to 
them. ; Pope. 

That ſ vie may really be done, the medicine 
muſt be given in larger quantities. Mead. 

15. Favour. 

To thee a woman's ſervices are due, 

My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſpeare. 

16, Publick office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand 
fur a rule, no ſermon, no ſervices. Hecker. 

If that very ſervice of God in the Jewiſh ſyna- 
go7ues, which our Lord did approve and ſanctify 
with his own prefence, had ſo large portions of 
the law and prophets, together with the many 
prayers and pſalms read day by day, as equal in a 
manner the length of ours, and yet in that refpect 
was never thought'to deſerve blame; it is now an 
offence that, the like meaſure of time is beſtowed 
in the like manner Heoter. 

Ll know no neceſſity why private and fingle 
abilities ſhould quite juſtle out and deprive the 
church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts of 
many learned and godly men, ſuch as the compoſ- 
ers of the /cxvice-book were. K. Charts. 

The congregation was diſcompoſed, and divine 
ſervice broken off. Watt. 

17. Courſe ; order of diſhes. 

Cleopatra made Anthony a ſupper ſumptuous 
and royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary 
ſervice ſcen on the board. Hakowill. 

18. A tree and fruit. bus, Latin. ] 

The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a roſe, 
whoſe flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit 
ſhaped like a pear or medlar : to which muſt be 
added, pennated leaves like that of the aſh. % 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and 
carnation ; in his left hand a baſket of ſe-wices, 
medlars, and other fruits that ripen late. Peachane. 


SERVICEABLE. adj, CV old French; |ing-man, than ever ſhe beſtowed on me. 


from ſervice. ] 

1. Active; diligent; officious. 

He was ſent to the King's court, with letters 
from that officer, containing his own ſcrviceub/e 
diligence in diſcovering fo great a perſonage ; add- 
ing withal more than was true of his conjecturcs. | 

i. Ine y. 
I know thee well, a /z-wicrad/e villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſ⸗ 

As badneſs could deſire. Shak peare. 

2. Uſeful ; beneficial. 4 

Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, 
and to make them, in publick affairs, the more 


ſerviceable ; governors the aper to rule with con- only one, the Heathens imagining to be more, gave 
him in the ſky the name of jupiter; in the air, of | the ſequipe 1 
— ; in the water, of Neptune ; in the earth, —  S£SQUuITE'RTIAN: ¶ In mathematickss. ] Haviug 

Hooksr 4 ſuch a ratio, as that one quantity or nvitiber 


ſcience ; inferiors, for conſcience ſake, the wil- 
linger to-obey. Hooker. 


| 


Tf ftxtions of power and — — 


eth a worthy | /ervic-ab/e treatiſe could have been publiſhed then. 
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So your father cha me at our parting 
Be ſerviicalle to my — e | 
His own inclinations were to confine himielf30 
his own buſineſs, and be /*rviceb/z to religion and 
learning. 2 Aurrbury. 
A book to juſtify the revolution, archbiſhop 
Tillotſon recomme:ded to the king as the mott 


Swift.) 
SE'RVICEABLESESS. #. ſ. {from ſerviceable.] 
1. Officiouſneſs ; activity. 


He might continually be in her preſence, ſhew- his invaſion. 


ing more humble min and joy to content 
her than ever before. Sid ay 
2. Uſefulneſs ; beneficialneſs. | 
All action being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be 
commanded or forhidden mutt be founded upon its 
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: Thus are poor , viters, 
When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 
Conftrain'd to watch in darknels, rain and cold. 


Sbab ſpear e.: 
Fearful i 
Is leaden ſervity to dull delay; . 1 
Delay leads impotent and tnail-pac'd beggary.” - 
Shake art. 


2. One who acts under another ; a fuer. 


Our Norman conqueror gave away to his f 


vitors the lands and pofletſions of ſuch as did wppufe 


| Dun 
3. One who proſeſſes duty and obedience. 

My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And henceforth I am thy true + Shate(p, 
4. One of the loweſt order in the univerſity. 
His learning is much of a ſize with his birth and 


education; no more of either than what a poor 


Nev 115, hungry ſer viter can be expected to bring with lim 


Str rvTLE. adj. | ferwil, French; 1%, Lat. 

1. Slaviſh ; 7 mean. ou x | 
Fight and die, is death deſtroying death: 

Where fearing dying, pays death ſevile breath. 

Shak: ſpeare. 

From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free 

Acceptance of large grace, from ſ vi fear 

To filial. 
Evin fortune rules no more a ſervile land, 

Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns command. 


Pope. 1 

2. Fawning ; cringing. 

The matt /orvik flattery is lodged the moſt 
eaſily in the gruſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary 
conceit draweth a yielding to their greaters, and 
_ have they not wit to diſcern the right degrees 
t duty. 

She muſt bend the ſervile knee, 


from his college. 


tin. ] 


Milton. rect them. 


Sweft. 
St“uvIT VDR. nf. | ſovitude, Fr. ſe vita, La- 


1. Slavery ; ſtate of a ſlave ; dependance. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, whom nature hath 


framed for the ſtate of ſe: vitude, ſaying, They have 
reaſon fo far forth as to coucetve when others di- 


lite. 
You would have fold your king to flaughter, 

His princes and his peers —— 

His ſubjects to oppreflion and conterapt. Sh . 
Unjuſtly thou deprav'ſt it with the name 

Of ſer tude, to ſerve whom God ardains, 

Or nature : God and nature bid the ſame, 

W- hen he who rules is worthieſt. Aſiltas. 

Tho” it is neceſſary, that ſome perſons in the 


Sidncy. | world ſhould be in love with a ſplendid vi 
yet certainly they muſt be much beholding to theis 


And fawuing-take the ſplendid robber's boon. | own fancy, that they can be pleaſed at it ; for he 
Thomſn,| that riſes up early, and goes to bed late, only to 
g SER VILELY, adv. [ from ſcvi.] Meanly ; la- receive addreſſes, is really as much abridged in his 


y. 
Ieach changing news, they chang' d affections 


bring, 


freedom, as he that waits to preſent one. Sata 


2. Servants collectively. Not in uie. 


After him a cumb'rous train 


And ſe g from fate expect a king. Dryd-n. | Of herds, and flocks, and numerous ſervitude. Milt, 


He affects a fingularty in his actions and 
— rather than i to copy from the 
wiſeſt. 

Servi'LENESS, . 

SE kvVILITY. } «. /. [from ſervile.] 

1. Subjection ; involuntary obedience. 

What, beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom, 
can potlib'y reconcile men that own Chriſtianity 
to a practice widely diſtant from it ? 


Sz/auM. . /. | Latin.] | 
1. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 


Swift, | from the reſt in any liquoz, as in milk the whey 
from the cream. : 


2. The part of the blood, which in coagulation 


ſeparates from the grume. 


Blood is the moſt univerſal juice in an anima 


body: the red part of it differs from the ſrrum, the 
/-rum from the lymph, the lymph from the nervous 


Gevernment of the Tongue. | juice, and tliat from the ſeveral other humaurs ſe- 


2. Meanneſs ; dependance ; baſeneſs. 
3- Submiſſion from fear. 
The angels and dæmons, thoſe by their ſubſer- 


viency, and theſe by the /--vily of their obedience, | metry, is a ratio, where one 


parated in the glands. 


Arbuthnor 


Se3qQuia'LT ER, * adj: iir, — 2 
number 


Sz3qu14UTERAL. | quiaker, Lat.] In 


manifeſtly declared Chriſt and his apoſtles to be | contains another once and as mach more, 28 


veſted with an authority derived from their lord. 


WH " 
4- Slavery; the condition of a ſlave. 4 
To be a in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a ſlave in baſe ſorvilay; 
For princes ſhould be free. 


ſan, and of the ſec 
— — i — fs or pro- 
diſtance. Cheynel 


6 and 9. Dia. 


In all the revolutions of the planets about tha 


iom to the mean di 


As the fix revolve about the 


— — 
S=RvING MAN. . ſerve and man.) A me- ſun, ſo the ſecondary ones are moved about theim 


nial ſervant. 


Your niece did more favours to the duke's ſerv -| cal motions to their orbs. 


Shake ſp. 
Juſt in the nick ; the cook knotk'd thrice, . 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His ſummons did obey ; 
Each ſow g-mang with dith in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, 
Preſented and away. 


in the ſame ele proportion of their Fer 


Sz'SQUIPLICATE. ad. [In mathematicks.} | 


the proportion one quantity or number has to an- 
other, in the ratio of one half. ' , 


The periodical times of the planets are in-ſiſpl/- = 


proportion, and not a duplicate 


of the diſtances from the center or the radii ;- and 
Sucking. | contequently the planets cannot be carried about 


With Dennis you did ne'er combine, by an harmonicalty circulating fturd. N 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine ; Sr/$Quireval. adj. fired, Latini) 
Except a bottle now and then, SESQUIPEDA'LIAN« Containing a foot and a 
To welcome brother ſerving-men. Swift | half. rr 
St/rvitoR, . ,. | foviter, French. As for my own part, I am b-1t a ſquipeda!; hays 
1. Servant; attendant, A word obſolete. ing only fix foot and a half of ſtature. Aadalſea. 
This workman, whoſe ſrvitur Nature is, being Haft thou ever meaſured the gigantick Et} i. 

pian, whoſe ſtature is above eight cubits high, ov 
pedalian pigmy > " Arbuth, and 


eſta ; and Ceres. 
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SET 
tains another once and one third part more; as be- 
tween 6 and 8. Die 

Sxss. n. ſ. [for aſſeſs, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſs 
charged; tax. 

His army was ſo ill paid and governed, as the 
Engliſh ſuffered more damage by the /eſs of his 
ſoldiers, than they gained profit or ſecurity by 
abating the pride of their enemies. Davies. 

+ Se'ss108. n. ſ. [ ſeſſion, Fr. ſefſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of fitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a ſupreme 
dominion over quick and dead; for ſo much his 
aſcenſion into heaven, and his ſeo: at the right 

hand of God do import. Io ker. 
Many, though they concede a table-geſture, will 
hardly allow this uſual way of /-/ion. Brown, 

2. A ſtated aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſenators. 

They are ready t' appear 
Where you ſhall hold your / on. Shak-ſp. 
Summon a ſ-//ion that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady. Shakeſpeare. 
The old man mindful ſtill of moan, 
Weeping, thus beſpake the ſeſſion. Chapman. 
Of their n ended, they bid cry 
The great reſult. Milton. 
Call'd to council all the Achaian ſtates, 

Nor herald ſworn the .in to proclaim. Pope. 

3. The ſpace for which an aſſembly ſits, without 
intermiſſion or receſs. 

It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, that 
any bill that had been rejected ſhould be again pre- 
ferred the ſame ſeſſion. Clarend:n. 

The ſecond Nicene council affords vs plentiful 
aſſiſtance, in the firſt ſe/ion, wherein the pope's 
vicar declares that Meletius was ordained by Arian 
biſhops, and yet his ordination was never queſti- 


oned. Stilling fleet. 
Many decrees are enacted, which at the next 
ion are repealed. Norris. 


4. A meeting of juſtices: as the , ons of the 


peace. 
Se'STERCE. n. ſ. [L ſefterce, Fr. ſeftertium, Lat. 
Among the Romans, a ſum of about 81. 18. 5d. 
half-penny fer ling. Dif. 
Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in 
fefterces, than in pounds flerling. Addiſon on Medals. 
To SET. v. a. preterite I ſet ; part. paſſ. I am 
fer. [ Satgan, or ſatyan, Gothic; rexxan, Saxon; 
fetten, Dutch.) . 
t. To place; to put in any ſituation or place; to 


Ere I could N 
Give him that parting kiſs which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 


Shakeſpeare, 


But that my admirable dexterity of wit, coun- 


terfeiting the action of an old woman, delivered 


me, the knave conſtable had fe: me i' th' common 
Kocks for a witch. a Shakeſ; peare. 
They that are younger have me in deriſion, 
whoſe fathers I would have diſdained to have ſe: 
with the dogs of my flock. Job, XXX. I. 
He that hath received his teſtimony, hath ſer to 
his ſeal, that God is true. obn, ili. 33. 
They lave ſe her a bed in the midſt of the ſlain. 
Exet. xxxii. 
God ſet them in the firmament, to give light 
upon the earth. 1 Gen. i. 17. 
She ſets the bar that cauſes all my pain; 
One gift refuſed, makes all their bounty vain. 
ryden. 
The lives of the revealers may be juſtly enough 
fet over againſt the revelation, to find whether they 
Atterbary. 
2. To put into any condition, tate, or poſture. 
They thought the very diſturbance of things 
eſtabliſhed an hire ſufficient to ſe: them on work. 
| Heoker. 
That man that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack | what miſchiefs might he ſe: abroach ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Our princely general, 
Will give you audience; and wherein 
Tt ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; 2 thing ſet off 
That might fo much as think you enemies. Stake. 


SET 

This preſent enterprize ſe off his head, 
Is now alive. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 
Ye cauſed every man his ns ay had 
ſet at liberty, to return. er. XXXiV. 16. 
Every ſabbath ye ſhall ſer it in order. Lev. xxiv. 
I am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his 
her. Mathew. 
Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veilels, and 
ſet aſide that which is full. 2 Kings, iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he ſer in majeſty, 
but they made images; therefore have I ſc: it far 
from them. Emzekicl. 

The gates of thy land ſhall be ſez wide open. 
Nab. i i. 13. 
The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the 
children's teeth are /-t on edge. Fer. xxxi. 20. 
The ſhipping might be ſex on work by fiſhing, 
by tranſportations from port to port. Bacon. 
This wheel ſ% on going, did pour a war upon 
the Venetians with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and 
Trevigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
T hat this may be done with the more advantage, 
ſome hours muſt be ſe: apart for this rr 
ufpa. 
Finding the river fordable at the foot of * 
bridge, he ſe: over his horſe. Hayward. 

By his aid aſpiring 
To ſe himſelf in glory above his peers. Milton. 
qual ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
And both reſolv'd to conquer, or to die. Haller. 
Nothing renders a man ſo inconſiderable ; for 
it ſets him above the meaner ſort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome 
are ſet right by good nature. UL Eftrange. 
The fire was form'd, ſhe ſets the f on. 


ryden. 
Leda's preſent came, 
To ruin Troy, and ſe the world on flame. Dryden. 
Set calf betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 
Over-labour'd with ſo long a courſe, 
'Tis time to ſet at eaſe the ſmoking horſe. Dryden, 
The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſe: my ſoul at eaſe, 
And murm'ring manes of my friend appeaſe. 
a Dryden. 
ove call'd in haſte 
The ſon of Maia with ſevere decree, 
To kill the keeper, and to ſet her free. Dryden. 
If ſuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured 
to be ſet on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it 
ſhould at firſt gain entertainment. . Tillotſon. 
When the father looks ſour on the child, every 
body elſe ſhould put on the ſame coldneſs, till for- 
giveneſs aſked, and a reformation of his fault has 
ſet him right again, and reſtored him to his former 
credit. | Locke on Education. 
His practice muſt by no means croſs his pre- 
cepts, unleſs he intend to ſer him wrong. Locke. 
If the fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible power ſr 
it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to ſink the 
deeper. Locke. 
When he has once choſen it, it raiſes defire that 
proportionably gives him uneaſineſs which deter- 
mines his will, and ſez: him at work in purſuit of 
his choice, on all occaſions. Locke. 
This river, 


I do not think a braver gentleman 


{ When Nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 


Quench'd the dire flame that ſe: the world on fire. 
Addiſon. 
A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to ſet aſide 
one half hour in the day to think of each other. 
'. Addiſon. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceſſity 
of learning, but nothing can ſet you above the or- 
nament of it. Felton. 
Their firſt movement and impreſſed motions 
demand the impulſe of an almighty hand to /-7 
them a going. C'beyne. 
That the wheels were but ſmall, may be guetſed 
from a cuſtom they have of taking them off, and 
ſetting them on. Pop, 
Be frequent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work, whoſe 
effects you deſire to know. Watts. 


3. To make motionleſs ; to fix immoveably. 


SET 


Struck with the ſight, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 

Set are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. Ct. 

4. To fix ; to ſtate by ſome rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bittereſt terms; which the gentleman with a { 
geſture and countenance {till ſoberly related, until 
the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad rage, wa 
fain to give over. Carre, 

The town of Bern has handſome fountains 
planted, at ſet diſtances, from one end of the ſtreet; 
to the other. Add (», 

i. To regulate; to adjuſt. ; 

n court they determine the king's good hy lis 
ue which is a Kind of ſcting the jun by the 
ial. Suck/ing, 

God bears a different reſpect to places ,: — 
and conſecrated to his worſhip, to what he bears 
to places deſigned to common uſes. Scurh, 

Our palates grow into a liking of the ſeaſon. 
ing and cookery, which by cuſtom they are /# to, 

He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 

And /-t5 men's faith by his opinions. Prior, 
Againſt experience he believes, 

He argues againſt demonſtration ; 
Pleas'd when his reaſon he deceives, 

And /ets his judgment by his paſſion. Prior, 

6. Tofit to muſick ; to adapt with notes, 

Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 
D 


Grief he tames that fetters it in verſe; 
But when I have done ſo, 
Some man, his art or voice to ſhow, 
Dot h ſet and ſing my pain; 
And by delighting many, frees again 
Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. owe, 
I had one day ſet the hundredth pſalm, and was 
ſinging the firſt line, in order to put the congre- 
gation into the tune. Spectator, 
7. To plant, not ſow. 
Whatſoever fruit uſeth to be ſet upon a root or 
a ſlip, if it be ſown, will degenerate. Bacon. 
I proſtrate fell, | 
To ſhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And ſ the bearded leek to which I pray'd. Pri, 
8. To interſperſe or variegate with any thing, 
As with ſtars, their bodies all 
And wings were ſet with eyes. Milton. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly ſer, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this 
tis ſet with ridges round the point. HWeodward, 
3 To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated 
te. 
Can honour t to a leg? no: or an arm? no: 
honour hath no ſkill in ſurgery then? no. 
| Shak-ſprare, 
Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, 1 
only commanded that my arm and leg ſhould be 
ſet, and my body anointed with oil. Herbert. 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left 
leg: he had been in great pain from the time of 
the ſetting. „enen. 
Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom 
recovers a ſtrain ; but if broken, is never well /-t 
again. Tenele. 
Io. To fix the affection; to determine the 
thoughts. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth. Col. iii. 2. 
They ſhould ſe their hope in God, and not for- 
get his works. Pf. Ixxviii. 7. 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not 
executed ſpeedily, the heart of men is fully ſe in 
them to do evil. cel. 
Some 1 found wond'rous harſh, 


Contemptuous, proud, je: on revenge and ſpite. 
11ton. 


Ser not thy heart 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Aut. 
When we are well, our hearts are , 
Which way we care not, to be rich or great. 
Denhant. 
Our hearts are ſo much ſe: upon the value of 


the benefits received, that we never think of the 
beſtower. L'Eftrange. 
Thele 


8 ET 


Theſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſor-] 


row, 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
For any trifle their fond hearts are ſt on. Dryden, 

Should we ſer our hearts only upon theſe things, 
and be able to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſen- 
ſual, we muſt be extremely miſerable when we 
come unto the other world, becauſe we ſhould 
meet with nothing to entertain ourſelves. Tillotſon, 

No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we 
are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is m_— 
ſet us on work. che. 

Minds, altogether ſ on trade and profit, often 
contract a certain narrowneſs of temper. Addiſon, 

Men take an ill-natured pleaſure in diſappoint- 
ing us in what our hearts are moſt ſet upon. Add. 

An Engliſhman, who has any degree of reflec- 
tion, cannot be better awakened to a ſenſe of re- 
ligion in general, than by obſerving how the 
minds of all mankind are ſet upon this importaut 
point, and how every nation is attentive to the 
great buſineſs of their being. Lddiſon. 

I am much concerned when I ſee young gentle- 
men of fortune ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures, that 
they neglect all improvements in wiſdom and 
knowledge. Addiſon. 

11. To predetermine; to ſettle. 

We may ſtill doubt whether the Lord, in ſuch 
indifferent ceremonies as thoſe whereof we dif. 
pute, did frame his people of ſet purpoſe unto any 
utter dithmilitude with Egyptians, or with any 

other nation, Hooker. 

He remembers only the name of Conon, and 
forgets the other on ſe: purpoſe, to ſhew his coun- 
try ſwain was no great ſcholar. Dryden. 

12. To eſtabliſh ; to appoint ; to fix. 

Of a!l helps for due performance of this ſer- 
vice, the greateſt is that very ſet ard ſtanding or- 
der itſelf, which, framed with common advice, 
hath for matter and form preſcribed whatſoever 
is herein publickly done. Hooker. 

It pleated the king to ſend me, and I ſ him a 
time. Nebemiah, ii. 
He ſetteth an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out 
all perfection. Job, xxviii. 3. 

In ſtudies, whatſoever àa man commandeth 
upon himſelf, let him ſ hours for it; but what- 
ſoe ver is a _reeable to his nature, let him take no 
care for any ſt times: for his thoughts will fly to 
it of themſelves, ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs 
or ſtudies will ſuffice. Bacon. 

For uſing ſt and prefcribed forms, there is no 
Coubt but that wholeſome words, being known, 
are apteſt to excite judicious and fervent affec- 
tions. Kg Charls. 

His ſeed, when is not ſ-t, ſhall bruiſe my head. 

Milton. 

Though ſc: form of prayer be am abomination, 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Den. 

Set places and ſer hours are but parts of that 
worſhip we owe. South, 

That law cannot keep men from taking more 
vſe than you ſet, the want of money being that 
alone which regulates its price, will appear, if 
we conſider how hard it is to ſet a price upon un- 
neceſſary commodities ; but how impoſſible it is 
to Vr a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. 

Locke. 

Set him ſuch a taſk, to be done in ſuch a time. 

Locke. 
Take fer times of meditating on what is future. 
Attertury. 

Should a man go about, with never ſo ſer ſtudy 
and defign, to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the 
year as that which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, he 
conld fcarcely ever do it in fo few words that 
were ſo fit. Vaud d 

tz, To appoint to an office; to aſſigu to a puſt. 

Am 1a ſeo, or a whale, that thou ſteft a 
watch over me ? | Job, vii. 12. 

As in the ſubordinations of government the 
king is offended by any inſults to an inferior ma- 
giftrate, ſo the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe is 
affrunted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe whom 
he has ſet over us. Add: 

14. To extubit; to Ciſplay : with before. 


ſet 


SET 


Throngh the variety of my reading, I {it before! 
me many examples both of ancient and later 
times. i Bacon. 

Reject not then what offer'd means: who knows 
But God hath ſet before us to return thee 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe? Mit. 

Long has my ſoul defir'd this time and place, 
To ſet before your ſight your glorious race. Dryden. 

A. ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That /z: th' unhappy Phaeton to view: : 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. Addi. 

When his fortune /:t: before him all 
The pumps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. Add. Cato. 

He ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent 

ſcene of action, by ſetting his character before us, 
and continually forcing his patience, prudence, 
and valour upon our obſervation. Broome. 
15. To propoſe to choice. 
All that can be done is to ſ the thing before 
men, and to offer it to their choice. Tillotſon. 
16. To value; to eſtimate; to rate, 

Be you contented 
To have a ſon /et your decrees at nought ? 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful 20-44 

S 


| Mare 
The backwardneſs parents ſhew in divulging 
their faults, will make them ſet a greater value on 
their credit themſelves, and teach them to be the 
more careful to preſerve the good 3 


If we act by ſeveral broken views, and will not 

only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and ev 

thing that has a value ſet aye it by the worl 

we ſhall live and die in miſery. Addiſon. 
Have I not ſet at nought my noble birth, 

A ſpotleſs fame and an unblemiſh d race, 

The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 

My prodligality has given thee all. Rowe's Fane Sh. 
Though the ſame ſun, with all-diffuſive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. 
17. To ſtake at play. 
What ſad diſorders play hegets 
Deſp'rate and mad, at length he ſets 
Thoſe darts whoſe points make gods adore. Prior. 
13. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who ſt: me elſe? I'll throw at all. Shak. R. II. 
19. To fix in metal. 
Think ſo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Too great for any private man's Z 
And him too rich a jewel to be ſet 
In vulgar metal or vulgar uſe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious 
ſtones. Locke. 
20, To embarraſs; to diſtreſs; to lex. 
This is uſed, I think, by miſtake, for %: as, 
Adam, hard beſet, replied. Milton. 
Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and diſcon- 
tents againſt his majeſty's government, that they 
find ſo very few and ſo very improper occaſions 
for them, ſhew how hard they are /t in this par- 
ticular, repreſent the bill as a grievance. Addiſcr. 
21. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to pro- 
duce a particular effect, 
The proud have laid a ſnare for me, they have 


Pope. 


22. To apply to ſomething, as a thing to be done. 
Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury, 
that the Lord may bleſs thee in all that thou . 
thine hand to. 

With whate'er gall thou (%, thyſelf to write, 
Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. Dryden. 
23. To fix the eyes. | 

I will ſe: mine eyes upon them fur good, and 
bring them again to this land. Fer. XAiv. 6. 
Joy ſalutes me when I ſez 
My blcft eyes on Amoret. Nulli. 
24. To offer for a price. 
There, is not a more wicked thing than a cove- 
tous man; for ſuch an one /ſetctb his own ſoul to 
ſale. | Ecchuf. x. 9. 
25. To place in order; to frame. 


After it was framed, and ready to be ſe toge- 


. |themſelyes againſt us. 


Deut. 


SET 


| ther, he was, with infinite labour and charge, 
carried by land with camels, through that hot and 
ſandy country. th Kull. 
26. To ſtation; to place. 
Ccenus has betray'd 

The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid : 
Your friend was jet upon you for a (py, 

And on his witneſs you are doom d to die. D.. 
27. To oppoſe. BY 
Will you ſez your wit to a fool's? Shalgþrare. 
28. To bring to a fine edge: as, to-/# a razor, 
29. To point out, without noiſe or diſturbance : 
As, A dog «ts birds. 7 ; 
o. ToSeT alout. To 
hey ſhould make them play-games, or endea- 
vour it, and /« themſelves about it. Locke. 
31. To SET againſt, To place in a ſtate of en- 


mity or oppoſition. . 
The king of Babylon ſer himſelf ogainff Jeru- 
Exc tiel. 
himſelf 


ſalem. 
The devil hath reaſon to ſet againſt it; 
for nothing is more deſtructive to him than a ſoul 
armed with prayer. Duppa. 
There ſhould be ſuch a deing as aſſiſts us againſt 
our worſt enemies, and comforts us under. our 
ſharpeſt ſufferings, when all other things 
— 7. 1 Tillatſon. 
32. To SET againſl, To oppoſe ; to place in 
rhetorical coating 
This periſhing of the world in a deluge is 
againſt, or compared with, the periſhing of t 
d in the conflagration. Burzet's Th. of the Ear. 
33. ToSEeT apart, To negleR for a ſeaſon. 
They highly commended his forwardneſs, and 
all other matters for that time ſet apart, Nolde. 
3+ To SzT aide. To omit for the preſent. _ 
« your knighthood and your ſoldierſhip afide, 
you that you lie in your 
$ 1 Henry — 


to. 


and give me leave to tell 
throat. 

In 1585 followed the proſperous | 
Drake and Carlile ; in the which I /et afide the tak- 


ing of St. Jago and St. Domingo, as ſurprizes ra- 
, Bacon, 


| | ther than encounters. 


My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about 
theſe matters; therefore, ſting afide all other con- 
ſiderations, I will endeayour to know the truth, 
and yield to that. Till ſon, 

5. To St r afide, To rejea. ' 

ol look into the pretenſions of each, and 
ſhew upon what ground tis that I embrace that 
of the deluge, and ſ:t afide all the reſt. Foodward. 

No longer now does my neglected mind «+ 

Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find : 

Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 

To taſte the true, or ſet the falſe aſide. Pri. 

36. To SnT afide, To abrogate; to annul. 

Several innovations, made to the detriment of 
the Engliſh merchant, are now intirely ſee afide. 

Addiſon. 


may be. 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 

As may ey'n t afide this right of birth: ; 
If ſons have rights, yet fathers have em _ 

fo 

He ſhows what abſurdities follow upon ſuch a 

ſuppoſition, and the greater thoſe abſurdities are, 

the more ſtrongly do they evince the falſity of that 

ſuppoſition from whence they flow, and conſe- 


I. | quently the truth of the doctrine r aſide by that 
Altter bury, 


ſuppoſition. 

37. To StT by. To regard; to eſteem 

David behaved himſelf more wiſely than all, ſo 
that his name was much ſet by. 1 Sa. xviii. 30. 

38. To Sz Y by. To reject or omit for the pre- 
ſe 


nt. | 
You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been ſub- 
dued by any nation that had only policy and mo- 
ral virtue; though the propagation of the faith, 
whereof we ſhall ſpeak in the proper place, 
were ſt by, and not made part of the caſe. Baca. 
29. To Ser down. To explain, or relate in 


writing. * ; 
They have ſet down, that a roſe ſet by garlick 


is ſweeter, becauſe the more fetid juice goeth into 


H acon. 


the garlick. 


Some 
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SET 

- Some rules were to be ſt down for the govera- 
ment of the army. Clarend n. 
The reaſons that led me into the meaning 
which prevailed on my mind, are ſt down. Locke. 
An eminent mſtance of this, to ſhew what ule 
can do, 1 fl all C d . Locke. 
I ſhall fr down an account of a diſcourſe 1 
_ chanced to have with one of theſe rural ſtateſ- 
Men. 
40. To SET d,wa To regiſter or note in any 

book dr paper; to put in writing. 
Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more 
than is {ct down for them. Shok.ſptare' Hamlet. 
Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, 


ſtucious of ſcripture, and given unto ny abſti-|. 


nence in diet, was ſi down in his calendar of uf. 
peed Prifciſianifts. Hooker. 


Take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet dvr 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, fince thou know'ſt 
1hky covntry's ſtrength and weakneſs. Sh.keſpew c. 

I cannot forbear ing down the beautiful de 
ſcription Claudian has made of a wild beaſt, 
new ly brought from the woods, and making its 
n ſt appearance in a full amphitheatre. Acdd:ſun. 

41. To SET wn, To fix on a reſolve. 

Fmding him ſo reſolutely fet dozvn, that he was 
neither by fair nor fowl means, but only by force, 

to be removed out of his town, he incloſed the 
ſame round. Knolle, 

42. Sfr dbun. To fix; to eſtabliſh. 

This law. we may name eternal, being that or- 
der which God before all others hath ſet d 
with himſelf, for himſelf to do all things by. 

Hooker. 
43. To Str forth. To publiſh ; to promulgate ; 
to make appear. | 
My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of ſear, 
Set forth in your purſuit. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

The poems, which have been fo ill { foul 
under his name, are as he firſt writ them. Fa/kr. 
K Sar forth, To raiſe; to ſend out on 

* itions. 1 

ur merchants, to their great charges, .. 
fleets to deſcry the ſeas. ow bores 2 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of ſixty gal- 
lies, * by the Venetians. XI“ Hiſtory. 

45. To SE farth, To diſplay ; to explain; to 
repreſent. | 

As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdneſs, it is 
not hard for them to give a goudly and painted 
fhew thereunto, borrowed even from the praiſes 
proper to virtue. Spenſer. 

Whereas it is commonly /t forth green or yel- 
low, it is inclining to white. 

So little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured 
Painting, that they have only ſerved to ſet forth 
her praiſe, and to make her merit further kuown. 
| | Drydmn's Dafreſmy. 

46. To SE T forth. To arrange: to place in or- 
de 


r. 
Up bigher to the plain, where we'll /t forrb 
In beſt appointment all our regiments. St,. 

47. To Sf T forth. To ſhuw ; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monſtrous, and 
what unto a miracle %, forth the patience of 
God, he hath endeavoured to make the world be- 
lieve he was God hiroſelf. Brown. 

To ft forth great things by ſmall. Milton. 
The two humours of a chearful truſt in provi- 
dence, and a ſuſpicious diffidence of it, are very 

well fe ferth here for our inſtructions. L' Eftrange. 
- hen poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, 
In hopes of ſet; g one good dinner forth, 
'Tis Cownright madneſs. 
43. 7. Sr forward. To advance; to pro- 


e. 
They yield hat reading may ſee foward, but 
not b-gin the work of ſalvation. Leber. 
Amangſt them there are not thoſe helps which 
ethers have, to Je them forw:rd in the way of 
life. | Hooker. 
In the exteenal form of religion, ſuch things as 
are apparently or can be ſufficiently proved effec- 
tual, and generally fit to ſ« forward godlineſs, 


Addifm.| 


4 511 Il ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 


, and adorned by the owner. 


with all the poeucal ſtores, 


rown's Ful. Errours.|, 


Dr yden's Juvenal. 


SET 


either as betokening the greatneſs of God, or as 
beſeeming the dignity of religion, or as concur: 
ring with celeſtial impreſſions in the minds of 
men, may be reverently thought of. Hooker. 

They mar my path, they ſe: forward my cala- 
mity. ob. 

Dang or chalk, applied ſeaſonably to the roots 
of rrees, doth fa them forward. 4.4 Nat. H. 
49. 7e SEI in. To put in a way to begin 


let myſelf. Collier. 
Fo. To SET of. To decorate; to recommend ; 


to adorn; to embelliſh. It anſwers to the French 


relever. 
Like bright metal om a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 


Than that which hath no foil to / it off. Shake/. 


other reaſon than to ſet me off. Shatf. Henry IV. 

Neglect not the examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame place; not to 
e thyſelf by taxing their memory, but to di- 
rect thyſelf what to avoid. Dan.. 

May you be happy, and your ſorrows paſt 

det off thoſe joys I wiſh may ever laſt. Waller. 

The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral poſitions: thus in a play 
ſome characters muſt be raiſed to oppoſe others, 
and to ſe them off. 4 Dryden. 

The men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are the 
occaſion that one part of the face lies under a 
Kind of diſguiſe, while the other is ſo much {ct 
Addijon. 
Their women are perfect miſtreſſes in ſhewing 


theinſelves to the beſt advantage: they are always | 


gay and ſprightly, and {cz e the worſt faces with 
the beſt airs, Addiſon. 
The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his 
character, makes his friends obſerve theſe little 
ſingularities as foils, that rather /t of than ble- 
miſh his good qualities. | Addiſon. 
The work will never take, if it is not ſu of 
with proper ſcenes. Addiſon. 
Claudian ſczs eff his deſcription of the Eridanus 
Addy. on Italy. 
51. To SET en Or upon, To animate; to inſti- 
gate; to incite. 
You. had either never attempted this change, 
ſet on with hope, or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with 
deſpair. | Sidx y. 
He upbraids Tago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was caſt; and even now he ſpake 
Iago ſer him on. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this. She 
Baruch ſ-t1-th thee on againſt us, to deliver us 
unto the Chaldeans. | Fer. xliii. 3. 
He ſbould be thought to be mad, or /t on and 
employed by his own or the malice of other men 
to abule the duke. Clarendon. 
Ia oppoſition its 
| Grim Death, my ſon and-foe, who ſe them on. 


The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 


men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſe- | 
neſs, when backed with greatneſs, and /ct on by 


miſinformation. South's Sermans. 

The ſkill uſed in dreſſing up power, will ſerve 
only to give a greater edge to a man's natural am- 
bition : what can this do but /i men the more 
eagerly to ſcramble ? 


that /:r5 every particular perſon «pon making a 
| higher figure than is conſiſtent with his revenue. 
Addiſon. 
52. To SET on or upon., This ſenſe may, per- 
haps, be rather neutral. To attack; to atſault. 
There you miſſing me, I was taken up by py- 
rates, who putting me under board priſoner, pre- 
ſently et up another ſhip, and maintaining a long 
fight, in the end put them all to the ſword. Sidney, 
Caſſio hath here been et on in the darK: 
He's almoſt lain, and Roderigo dead. 3 
So other foes may ſet apan our back. Sha. Or. 


If you pleaſe to aſſiſt and er me in, I will recol-| 


The prince put thee into my ſervice for no 


Milton. | 


Locke. , 
A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, | 


SET 
fuffering tus men to. ſtraggle too ſar into the land 
was ſe upon by a Turkiſh pyrate, and taken. Al, 

Ot one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty 
to work : howbeit with them, and ſuch as came 
daily in, we /et upon them, and gave them the 
chace. Bacon's War with Spain, 

If I had been ſit upon by villains, I would have 
redsemed that evil by this which I now ſuffer. 

Taylor. 

When once I am {et 2 *twill be too las to 
be whetting when 1 ſhould be fighting. L' Eftrange. 

When ſome rival power invades a right, 

Flies Jet an flies, and turtles turtles fight. Garth, 

53. To SET on. To employ as in a taſk. 

Set on thy wife t obſerve. Shakeſpeare's Othells, 

54. To SET on or up. To fix the attention; 
to determine to any thing with ſettled and full re- 
ſolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
[ct upon her good than your own, and to bear a 
tenderer reſpect to. her honour than your ſatisfac. 
tion. Sidney. 

55. To St r out. To aſſign; to allot. 

The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or wil. 
ling to fall to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of 
the lands by them won, at better rate thaa others, 
to whom the ſame ſhall be je: oz. Spunſer. 

The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot 
that providence has ſc: cut for him is a bleſ- 
ſing, L' Eftrange. 
| $56. To 8er out. To publiſh. 

I will uſe no other authority than that excel. 
lent proclamation ſet out by the king in the firſt. 
year of his reign, and annexed before the book 
of Common Prayer. Bacon. 

If all ſhould be ſer: t to the world by an an- 
gry whig, the conſequence muſt be a confinement 
of our friend for ſome months more to his .—wi 

wiſts, 

87. To SET out, To mark by ati 
tinctions of ſpace. 

Time and place, taken thus for determinate 
portions of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and du- 
ration, ſet out, or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by Known boundaries, have each a two- 
fold acceptation. Lacke, 

53. To SeT out. To adorn ; to embelliſh. 

An ugly woman, in arich habit / out with 
jewels, nothing can become. Dryden, 
59. To SI oat. To raiſe; to equip. 

The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in caſe 
of great neceſlity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeaſſes. Addiſon on Italy. 

60. To SET out, To ſhow ; to diſplay; to re- 
commend. 

Bar in his diſcourſes concerning the 
conqueſt of Africk, ſe: him aut as a moſt fit in- 
ſtrument for ſubduing the Kingdom of Tunis. Ax. 

I could fot cut that beſt fide of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has thrown into ſhade, that he might place a ſup- 
poſed deformity more iu view, Atterbutye 

61. To SET out, To ſhow; to prove. 

Thoſe very reaſons ſet ot how heinous his fin 
Was. ' Altterbay Yo 

62. To Str up, To erect; tocſtabliſh newly. 
There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity. 

lately ſet up, and which deſerve all manner of en- 

couragement, particularly thoſe which relate to 

the careful and pious education of poor children. 
Atter bur y' Sm. 

63. To enable to commence a new buſineſs. 

Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the 

maid, 

Ser up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade. Pope. 

64. To SET wp. To build; to erect. 

Their ancient habitations they neglect, 

And ſet up new: then, if the echo ike not 

In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe. 

- Tacob took the ſtone that he had for his pillow, 

and ſe it up for a pillar. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchſaſes 
Among them to ſet up his tabernacle. 

Images were not ſet g or 


Ailton. 
among 


| Alplouſus, captain of angther of the galleys, 


; 


— E 


ö 


Gen. XX Viil. 18. 


& 
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to reſiſt, maketh the 


SET 


the heathens, becauſe they ſuppoſed the gods ts 
Statues were ſ wp to all thoſe who had made 
themſelves eminent for any noble action. Dryden. 
T ſhall ſhew you how to / up a forge, and what 
tovls you muſt uſe. Moxewl s Mech. Exer. 
Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead, 
With-hold the penſion, and fer up thee head. Pope. 


65. To Ser up. To rate; to exalt; to put in | 


Ho was ali enough de have Heud hill, if 


knowledge could be ſet up againſt mortality. Shak. þ 


Vil tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of 
Saul, and fe up the throne of David over Hrael. 

2 $a. iii. 10. 

Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if you could 

take off the major number, the leffer would go- 

vern ; iy, if you could take off all, they would 


ſet up one, and follow hirn. Suctliag. 
— took all oc ,muss of ſcrting up his own 

countrymen the Grecians, and of undervaluing 
| the Trojan chiefs. Dryden 


66. To eſtabliſn; to appoint ; to fix, 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate ; it being impoſſible that 
men ſhoatd, without ſhame or fear, ſerenely 
break a rule which they could not but evidently 
know that God had /c up. Locke. 

67. To SET wp. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to 
pieces, and ſe: me up for his mark. Job, xvi. 12. 

Scarecrows are ſet «p to keep birds from 
and fruit. 

Thy father's merit ſet: thee vn to view, 
Aud ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. Ad. 

68. To SET up To place in repoſe ; to fix; to 


Whilſt we ſet up our hopes here, we do not fo 
ſeriouſly, as we ought, conſider that God has 
vided another and better place for us. ake. 

69. To Sr 1 To raiſe by the voice. 

My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; 

IM wp ſuch a note as ſhe ſhall hear. ng 

70, To SeT up, To advance; to propoſe to 
reception. 

The authors that ſer up this opinion were not 
themſelves ſatisfied with it. Bur. Theo. of the Earth, 

71. ToSET up. To raiſe to a ſufficient fortune. 

In a ſoldier's life there's honour to be got, and 
one lucky hit /-25 a man for ever. LFftrarge. 

72, This is one of the words that can hardly be 
explained otherwiſe than by various and multiplied 
etempliſication. It is ſcarcely to be referred to 
any radical or primitive; it very frequently 
includes the :dea of a change made in the ſtate of 
the ſubjeR, with ſome degree of continuance in the 
ſtate (uperinduced. | 

To SET. v. u. 

1. To fall below the horizon,. as the ſan at 
evening. 

The ſun was ht. Gen. xxviii. 11. 

Whereas the ſ ning of the pleiades and ſeven 
ſtars is deſigned the term of Autumn and the be- 


ginning of Winter, unto ſome latitudes the ſtars do 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. 

Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Than ftand theſe troops. 

The Julian eagles here their wings diſplay, 

A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together 
125 To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the fun 


never ſet. Brown's Vale. Errours. 
That ſun once ſt, athouſand meaner ſtars 
Now the latter watch of waſting night 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly reſt invite. Dryden, 
Wen pale Orion ſes in wiutry rain, 
Drydn's An. 
My eyes no object met, rb Tl 
But diſtant ſkies chat in the ocean ſe. Dryden. 
And there like f ſtars the Deciiliy. G 
2. To be fixed hard, a _ 
teeth to ii hard one againſt 
another ' Bacon. 
Ahijah could not fee ; for his © 's were 
reaſon of his age. : 4. Kings . 


corn 
Bacon. 


SET 
4. To fit muſic to words, ; 
That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſie. 
As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible. Shak. 

5. To become not fluid ; to concrete. 

That flaid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins to 
ſet, as the tradeſmen ſpeak ; that is, to exchange 
its fluidity for firmneſs. Boyle. 

6. To begin a journey. 
| So let him land, 

And ſolemnly ſee him ſe on to London. Shak. 

On 8 next, Harry, thou ſhalt ſ for- 
* w 3 
on Thurſday we ourſelves will march. Shakeſp, 
Ide king is ft from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſpoxted to Southampton. Shad ſ. H. V. 

7. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or poſture of 
removal. 

The ſaithleſs pirate ſoon will /: to ſea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away. Dryden. 

When ſ-t5 he forward ? 

—He is near at hand. s Ind. Fmp. 

He with forty of his ies, in moſt warlike 
manner appointed, ſ forward with Solyman's 
ambaſſador towards Conſtantinople. Kralle. 

8. To catch birds with a dog that % them, 
that is, lies down and points them out; and with 
a large net. 
> When I go a hawking or fe:ting, I think myſelf 
beholden to him that aflures me, that in ſuch a 
field there is a covey of partridges. Boyle. 
9. To plant, not ſow. 

In gard'ning ne'er this rule forget, 
To ſow dry, and fee wet. O Proverb. 

10. It is commonly uſed in converſation for /t, 
which, though undoubtedly barbarous, is fome- 
ti mes found in authors. 

If they ſu down before's, fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shut-ſprare. 

11. To apply one's felf. | 
p If he ſet; induſtriouſly and ſincerely to per- 
form the cormmmds of Chriſt, he can have no 
ground of doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to 
him. Hammand. 

12. To SET abut, To fall to; to begin. 

We find it moſt hard to convince them, that it 
is neceſſary now, at this very preſent, to ſet aba 
it: we are thought a little too hot and hafty, when 
we prefs wicked men to leave their fins to-day, as 


long as they have ſo much time before them to do 


it in. Calamy's Sermons. 

How is it, never to et about works 
of charity, whiift we ourſeives can ſee them per- 
formed ? Atterbury. 

I3. To S2T ic. To become ſettled in a parti- 
cular ſtate. 

When the weather was ſe in to be very bad, 1 
have taken a whole day's journey to fee a gallery 
furniſhed by great maſters. Addiſon; Sp ator, 

As November ſet in with keen fraſts, ſo they 
continued through the whole of that month, with- 
out any other alteration than freezing with more 
or leſs ſeverity, as the winds changed. Eli“, Foy. 

ſtorm accordingly happened the following 
day ; for a ſouthern monſoon began to ſet in. Gul. 

14. To SET oor n. To begin a march, 
journey, or enterprize. 

Be't your charge 
To ſee perform'd the tenor of our word: 
Set on. Sbabeſp. Henry TV. 

He that would ſeriouſly ſer upon the ſearch of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind with a love - 

The underſtanding would preſently obtain the 
knowledge it is about, and then ſet upon ſome new 
enquiry. Locke. 

_ Se 1 en. To make an attack. 

ce every leader to his charge ; | 
For on their anfwer we will ſe en them. Thattp. 

16. TaSET out. To have beginning. 

If any inviſible caſualty there be, it is queſtion- 
able whether its activity only ſet cut at our nativi- 
ty, and began not rather in the womb. Brown. 
17. To St owt, To begin a journey or courſe. 
Ar their ſetting our they mut have their com- 

Grams the thi 


te. In a it hand fairly is ing . 


SET 

T' ſhall put you in mind where you promiſed ti 
2 ur firſt ſtage. . Hammond. 

Me thou think'ſt not flow, 
Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n,. 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arrif'd 
In Kaen. Nr Paradife Loft. 
My ſoul then mov'd the-quicker pace; 
Your's-firſt ſct on, mine reach d her in the race. 


Theſe doctrines, laid down for foundations of 
any ſcience, were called principles, as the begin- 
nings from which we muſt ſe: at, and look no 
farther backwards. La 

He that ſ ont upon weak legs will not only go 


farther, but grow ſtronger too, than one who with 


firm limbs only ſits ill, Locke. 
Por thefe reaſons I ſhall fot , for London to- 
morrow. Addiion. 
Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of tus - 
exiſtence, in his ſts out for eternity. Adi. 
The dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not aut in all his pomp and ſtate, 
Clad in the mildeft lightning. Addiſ-n. 
If we flacken our arms, and drop our oars, we 
ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence 
we firſt ſet our, Ali ſon. 
18. To Sr r ct. To begin the world. 
He, at his firſt ſer:5g aut, threw himſelf into 
court. Aids. 
Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and 2 
bout the ſame time with Corufodes. Swifr. 
19. To SeT . To apply himſelf to. | 
I may appeal to ſome, who have made this their 
buſinefs, whether it go not againſt the hair with 
them to ſer to any thing elſe. Gov, of the Tongue, 
20. To SET wp. To begin a trade openly. - ; 
We have ſtock enough to ſer vp with, capable 
of infinite advancement, and yet no leſs capable of 
total decay. Decay of Piety. 
A man of a clear reputativnythengh his bark be 
ſplit, yet he faves his cargo; has ſomething left 
towards ſe:ring up again, and ſo is in capacity of re- 
ceiving benefit not © only from his own induſtry, 
but the — 2 others. Ae, Tongue. 
This habit of writing and di ing was ac- 
quired during my apprenticeſhip in London, and 
a long reſidence there after I had ſet i for myſelf. 


wift. . 
27. To Ser up. To begin a ſcheme of life. 
Eumenes, orie of Alexander's captains, ſettigg 
op" for himſelf after the death of his maſter, per- 
unded hi: principal officers to lend him great 
ſams ; after which they were &rcet to follow” 
him for their own ſecurity. Arbutbwt, 
A ſevere treatment might tempt them to . up - 
for a republic k. Addiſon on Italy. 
22. % SET up. To profeſs publickly. 
Scowꝰ ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit; 


Now we ſt »p for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 
Who gorge themſelves with man, 
Set ing to teach humanity, and give, 
Dryden, 


By their example, rules for us to live; 
Thoſe who have once made their court to thoſe: 
miſtreſſes w.thout portions, never like to r »p for 
fortunes. * 
It is found by experienc?, that thoſe men who 
* up for morality, without regard to religion, are 
generally bur virtuous in pft Swifts 
SrT, part. dj. from the verb.] Regular; 
not liz; made in conſequence of ſome formal 
rule. : 
Rude am I in ſpeech, 
And little bleſ,'d w ith the ft phraſe of peace. Sha. 
TY inditment of the good lord Haſtnys, 
Shah R. III. 
He would not perform that ſervice by the ha- 
zard bf oge ſet battle, but by dallying off theft ne. 


Nualles. 
det ſpeeches,. and a formal tale, : 
With — ſtateimen nd grave fools prevail. 


Dryd.m, 
In ten { battles have we driy'n back 


heatben Saxons, and in'd or earth. 
Theſe , regain N 


What we bent in converſation has this general 
adran» 


Niv. 4+ | 


king. _— 


J 
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That country became a gained 
mud brought down by the Nilus, 


SET SET: 
advantage over ſet diſcourſes, that in the latter — innocent unguarded heir into their helliſh net, 


are apt to attend more to the beauty and elegance] learning his humour, prying into his circum- 
of the compoſure than to the matter —— 
irs. 
SET. a. /. [from the verb.] 2 
1. A number of things ſuited to each other; 
things conſidered as related to each other ; a num- 
ber of things of which one cannot conveniently be 
ſeparated from the reſt. 
Senſations and paſſions ſeem to depend upon a 
particular ſe of motions. Collier 
All corpuſcles of the ſame ſi or kind agree in e- 
very thing. Woodward. 
Lis not a jet of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire. Addiſon. 
I ſhall here lay together a new ſet of remarks, and 
obſerve the artifices of our enemies to raiſe ſuch 
prejudices. Addiſon. 
Homer introduced that monſtrous character, to 
ſhow the marvellous, and paint it in a new er of 
colours. Broome. 
He muſt change his comrades; 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There muſt another fer be found. Swift. 
They refer to thoſe criticks who are partial to 
ſome particular ſez of writers to the prejudice of 
others. Pope. 
Perhaps there is no man, nor ſe: of men, upon 
earth, whoſe ſentiments I intirely follow. Warts. 
2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate of 
ſome growth into the ground. 
'Tis rais'd by ,s or berries, like white thorn, 
and lies the ſame time in. the ground. Mortimer. 
3- The apparent fall of the ſun, or other bodies 
of heaven, below the horizon. 
he weary ſun hath made a golden ſet ; 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 


Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakeſp. 
When the battle's loſt and won. 
hat will be ere ſe: of ſun. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Before / of ſun that day, I hope to reach my 
Winter-quarters. Aiter bur y to Pope. 

4. A weger at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equa! ſet, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. 
Dryden. 

5. A game. 

Have I not here the beſt cards ſor the game, 
To win this eaſy match plaid for a crown ? 

And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded /:: * Shakt-jp. 

When we have match'd our rackets to theſe 

balls, 
We will, in France, play a ct 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
: Shake ſpear es Hemy V. 

SrTacrovs. adj. [ ſta, Lat.] Briſtly; ſet with 
ſtrong hairs ; conſiſting of ſtrong heirs. | 

The parent inſect, with its ſtiff /er.uceowus tail, te- 
rebrates therib of the leaf when tender, and makes 
way for its egg into the very pith. Der ham. 

Sr Tol L. n. [. [tormexilii, Lat.] An herb. 

Sr“Trox. n. ſ. [ton, Fr. from (ta, Lat.] 

A eien is made when the ſKin is taken up with 
a needle, and the wound kept open by a twiſt of 
filk or hair, that humours may vent themſelves. 
Farriers call this operation in cattle rowelling. 
Quincy. 
I made a ſeten to give a vent to the humour. 
Wiſiman. 

SeTT#'r. n. ſ. A large long ſeat with a back to it. 

Sr TEN. 1. fo from t.] 

1. One who ſets. 

When he was gone I caft this hook away: 1 
could not look upon it but with weeping cycs, in 
remembering him who was the only cer on to 
do it. Aſcbum. 

Shameleſs Warwick, peace ! 
Proud f up and pill r down of kings! . 

He ſcemeth to be a h forth of ſtrange gods 

AUF, KV 

2. A dog who beats the field, and points tlie 
bird for the ſportſmen. 

2. A man who pe forms the office of a ſetting 
dog, or finds out perſons to be plundered. 

Another ſet of men are the devil's , who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in _ 


thing the complex ideas of mixed modes ſo precitely 
Loc 


ſtances, and obſerving his weak fide. 


lebore. 


SE'TTING Dog. n. ſ. [ cone ſantacehione, Italian; 


ſetting and dog.] A dog taught to find game, and 


point it out to the ſportſman. 
Will obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he has 
made himſelf, Addiſon. 
SE'TTLE. ». ſ. [rerol, Sax. ] A ſeat ; a bench; 
ſomething to fit on. 

From the bottom to the lower ei ſhall be two 
cubits. Ezek. xliii. 14. 
Ihe man their hearty welcome firſt expreſt, 

A common /ſettle drew for either gueſt, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to reſt. D/ yder. 
To SE'TTLE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To place in any certain tate after a time of 
fluctuation or diſturbance. | 
I will ſe#t{e you after your old eſtates, and will 
do better unto yon than at your beginnings. Fzek. 
In hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To ſettle here. 
2, To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of ſettling in the world his only ſon. 
3- To fix in any place. 
. SertPd in his face I ſee 
Sad reſolution. 
4. To eſtabliſh; to confirm. 
juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd : 
Her will alone could ſ-{t/ or revoke, 
And law was fix'd by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke. Privr. 
5. Todetermine ; to aftirm ; to free from am- 
biguity. 
This exactneſs will be troubleſome, and there- 
fore men will think they may be excuſed from /-1- 


Milton. 
| Dryden. 


Milton, 


in their minds. he. 

Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in con- 
firming ſuch paſſages as are true in old authors, 
and ſetiling ſuch as are told after different manners. 

Addiſon. 

6. To fix; to make certain or unchangeable. 

His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 

And ſetl'd ſure ſucceſſion in his line. Pryd-n's An. 

This, by a ſctled habit in things, whereof we 
have frequent experience, is performed ſo quick, 
that we take that for the perception of our ſenſa- 
tion, which is an idea formed by our gens. 

e. 

If you will not take ſome care to ſcile our lan- 
guage, and put it into a ſtate of continuance, your 
memory ſhall not be preſerved above an hundred 
vears, further than by imperfect tradition. Soft. 

7. To fix; nut to ſuffer to continue doubtful in 
opinion, or deſultory and wavering in conduct. 

A pamphlet that talks of flavery, France, and 
the pretender ; they deſire no more: it will 1 
the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. Seit. 

8. To make cloſe or compact. 

Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may fe:*/e the 
turf before the Spring. Mo imer Huſbandry. 

9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 

I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, 
and, becauſe I know his value, have ſehid upon 
him a good annuity for life. Addiſon's Spectator. 

10. To fix inſeperably. g 

Exalt your pation by directing and fin it 
upon an object, the due contemplation of whoſe 
lovelineſs may cure perfectly all hurts received 
from mortal beauty. © Boyle. 

17, To affect ſo as that the dregs or impurities 
fink to the bottom. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 
So working ſeas ſ t and purge the wine. Davies, 

12. To compoſe ; to put into a ſtate of calm- 
neſs. 

When thou art ſehag thyſelf to thy devotions, 
imagine thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, as 


he did to Martha, Why art thou ſo careful? Duppa. 


To SE/TTLE, v. 2. 


r. To ſubſide ; to fink to the bottom and repoſe 
there. 


South. 
SE'TTERWORT. #. /. A herb; a ſpecies of hel- 


ground by the 
| Which ſettled by 
degrees into a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Errour; 

2. To loſe motion or fermentation ; to depoſit 
fxces at the bottom. 

Your fury them boil'd upward to a foam; 

But ſince this meilage came, you fink and ſettle 
As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Drye, 

A government upon ſuch occaſions, is always 
thick before it ſettles. Addiſon's Freebeld.r, 

3- To fix one's ſelf ; to eſtabliſh a reſidence, 

The Spinetz, deſcended from the Peleſgi, fett':d 
at the mouth of the river Po. Arbuthn; 

To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh x 
domeftick Nate. HOT OT 

As people marry now, and ſe:t/e, 
Fierce love abates his uſual mettle ; 
Worldly deſires, and houthold cares, 
Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. Ii», 

5. To become fixed ſoas not to change. ; 

The wind came about and ſet:{-d in the Weſt, 
ſo as we could make no way. Bucen, 

6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a me- 
thodical life. 

7. To take any laſting tate. 

According to laws eſtabliſhed by the divine wiſ- 
dom, it was wrought by degrees from one form 
into another, 'till it ſezzled at length into an habit. 
able earth. Burnet, 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, i; 
whitiſh : by the force of circulaticn it runs through 
all the intermediate colours, till cee in an intenſe 


red. Arbutbret, 

8. To reſt; to repoſe. 

When time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſettles 
on its proper object. Spectator, 

Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 


And ſhades eternal ſ-:t/e o'er his eyes. Pope, 
9. To grow calm. 
Till the fury of his highneſs ſc:2/e, 

Come not before him. Shake. Winter's Tat, 


10. To make a jointure for a wife. 

He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that /-2:/:; well. Garth, 

11. To contract. 

One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occa- 
ſions its ſett/ing more in one place than another, 
which cauſes cracks and ſcitlings in the wall. A. 

SE'TTLEDNESS. n. . | from ſettie.] The ſtate of ' 
being ſettled ; confirmed ſtate. 

What one party thought to rivet to a ſerr/edn- 5 
by the ſtrength and influence of the Scots, that the 
other rejects and contemns. King Charles, 

SETTLEMENT. nf. (rem Pons | 

1. The act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being ſettled. 

2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal ſanction, 

My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſtures 

take, 
With lumen as good as law can make, Dryden, 

3. A jointure granted to a wife. 

Strephon ſigh'd ſo loud and ſtrong, 

He blew a /cttlement along; 

And bravely drove his rivals down 

With coach and fix, and houſe in town. Su. 

4. Subſidence ; dregs. 

Fullers earth left a thick ſctelement. Mortimer, 

5. AR of quitting a roving for a domeſtick and 
methodical life. 

Every man living has a deſign in his head upon 
wealth, power, or ſ-:t/cment in the world. L'&/tr. 

6. A colony; a place where a colony is elta- 
bliſhed. 

S rwat. u. ſ. [valrima, Lat.] An herb. Dit. 

SEVEN. adj. [reopon, Saxon. ] | 

1, Four and three; one more than fix. It 33 
commonly uſed in poetry as one ſyllable. 

Let ev'ry man be matter of his time 
Till ver at night. Sbateſprare's Macteth, 

Of every clean bcaft thou ſhalt take to thee by 
UNS. Gen, 

Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he over- 
threw and cruelly murdered, with his ſeven chil- 
dren. Rally“. 


Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe ; - 
And for Diana ſev'» unſpotted ewes. Dryden's . 

SE'VENFOLD. «dj. { ſeven and fold.] Repe 
3 


ated 
teven 


ve WH" 


ſevernight, that is, on the 
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even times; baving ſeyen doubles ; enereaſed ſe- 
times. 
0 this dreadful beaſt with ſevenfold head, 
He ſet the falſe Dueſſa for more awe and dread. 
Fairy Queen. 

The ſevenfold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 

The 1 my heart. Shak. Ant. and Clio. 
Not for that filly old morality, 

That as theſe links were knit, our loves ſhould be, 

Mourn 1, that I thy ſevenfo/d chain have loſt, 

Nor for the luck's take, but the bitter coſt. Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires 

Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevonfold rage. Milt. 

Fair queen, 

Who ſway'ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, 

And ſev*nf-ld falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. 

" SegveExroLD. adv. In the proportion of ſeven 


to one. 
Whoſoever flayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be 


Gen. iv. 15. 


taken on him ſevenfold. 
Tr. pou Milton. 


Wrath meet thy flight ſcv-»fold. 

Sr/vENNICHT. a. f. | ven and night. 

1. A week ; the time from one day of the week 
to the next day of the ſame denomination preced- 
ing or following ; a week, numbered according to 
the practice of the old northern nations, as in fort- 
night. 
Tome was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itſelf, than juſt with the ſword 
and lance, maintained for a ſ-vennight together. Sid. 

Iago's footing here anticipates our thoughts 

A ſe night's ſpeed. Sha be ſpeareꝰ s Othello. 
Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within 2 
vemight loſt their ſhining. Bacon's Nat. Hi 

2. We uſe ſtill the word ſevennight or ſe nig ht in 
computing time : as, it happened on Monday was 
onday before I Nonday ; 
it will be done on Monday ſevexnight, that is, on the 
Monday after next Monday, 

This comes from one of thoſe untucker'd ladies 


whom you were ſo ſharp upon on a 


ſe'ennight. 


ſon. 

Sx/veNSCORE. adj, | ſwver and ſcore.] Seven 
times twenty ; an hundred and forty. 

The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe 
was ſevenſcore years old, did dentize twice or thrice; 
caſting her old teeth, and others coming ay en 

acon. 

Sz/vexTEEN. adj. [peoponeyne, Sax.) Seven 
and ten; ſeven added to ten. 

SVEN TEENTU. adj. [peofonteoda, Saxon.) 
The ſeventh after the tenth ; the ordinal of ſeven- 
teen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, the ſe- 
cond month, the ſeventeenth day, were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up. C. vii. 17. 

The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the 
king in the ſeventeenth year of his reign. Hale. 

Se'vENTH. adj. [reopoSa, Saxon. ] 
„ of ſeven ; the firſt after the 

xth. r 
The child born in the ſeventh month doth com- 
monly well. acon, 
Thy air is like the firſt : 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 
Why do = ſhew me this? A fourth? Start, 


eye | 
What! will the line ſtretch to the crack of doom 
Another yet? A ſeventh / I'll ſee no more. Shake/. 
So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, 
Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity : 
Taught from above his magazines to frame ; . 
That famine was prevented e'er it came. Dryden. 
2. Containing one part in ſev-n. | 
SEVENTHLY. adv. ne Soak] In the ſe- 
venth place; an ordinal adve 
Seventhly, living bodies have ſenſe, which plants 
have not. acon. 
SE'VENTIETH. adj. [from ſeventy.] The tenth 
_ times "I 1 the ordinal of ſeventy. 
rEvexTY. an dreoponxig, Saxon. 
ven times ten. 80 L 
Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would maſter all, 
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| e call not that death immature, if a man lives 
The weight of ty winters preſt him down, 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle conſiſting 
but of one ſingle letter, of which there are reck- 
oned up ſeventy ſeveral ſignifications. ke 
To SEe'vER. v. a. fevrer, Fr. ſeparo, Lat.] 
1. To part by violence from the reſt. 
Forgetful queen, who ſever-d that bright head, 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to ber bed. 
Granville 
2. To divide; to part; to force aſunder. 
They are not ſo far disjoined and ſ.v.red, but that 
they come at length to meet. Hooker, 
Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our / ver'd navy too 
Have knit again, and float. Shut. /. Ant. and Cle. 
What thou art is mine: 
Our ſtate cannot be /ever'd, we are one, 
One fleſh; to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. 
Milton. 
3. To ſeparate; to ſegregate; to put in ditfer- 
ent orders or places. 

The angels ſhall {ver the wicked from among 
the juſt. Mat. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd ; 
Where /ev-r'd from the reſt the warrior ſouls re- 

main'd. 
4. To ſeparate by chemical operation. 
7 To divide by diſtinctions. 
his axiom is of large extent, and would be ſe- 
vered and refined by trial. Bacon. 
6. To disjoin; to diſunite. 
Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt. Shake. 
How Qiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better I were diſtraR, 
So ſhould my thoughts be -vr'd from my griefs; 
And woes by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. Shokeſpeare. 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or other 
of its principles, and may therefore uſefully be 
ſought for in that principle ſever'd from the others. 


Boyle. 
7. To keep diſtint; to keep apart. * 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun; 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
But ſevey'd in a pale clear ſhining ſky. Shakeſpeare. 
I will ver Goſhen, that no ſwarms of flies ſhall 
be there. Exod. viii. 22. 
To SSC VER. v.n. 
1. To make a ſeparation; to make a parti- 


ion. 
The Lord ſhall ſever between the cattle of Iſ- 
rael and of Egypt. Exod. ix. 4 
There remains ſo much religion, as to know 
how to ſever between the uſe and abuſe of things. 
King Charles. 
Milton, 


t 


Better from me thou ſever not. 
2. To ſuffer disjunction. 


Fortune, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, tis a ſuf rance panging, 
As ſoul and body's ſer'ring, Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 


Sr VAL. adj. | from ver.] 

1. Different; diſtin from one another. 

Divers ſorts of beaſts came from ſeveral parts 
to drink; and ſo being refreſhed, fall to couple, 
and many times with ſev-ral kinds. Bacen. 


piece, by ſeveral attempts, in ſeveral ages. Davies. 
Four ſeveral armies to the tield are led, 
Which high in equal hopes four princes _ 
r . 
2. Divers; many. It is uſed in any e not 
large, and more than two. 
This country is large, having in it many people, 
and ſ-veral kingdoms. Abbat's Dejcrip. of the Farid. 
This elſe to /evera/ ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe. 


We might have repaired the loſſes of one cam- 
| paign by the advantages of another, and after e- 
vcral yiftories gained over us, might have ſtill kept 
the enemy from our gates, . 
3. Particular; fingle. 


From twelve to Huunq. Shakeſp. Cor iolunus. 


| 


Taybr. As 


Dryden. | ous family, nor left any behind them. 


The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece and | 


Milton. } 
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tiſe. 1 ä Da viert Ireland. 
things to like, to al 
Diſparted. * . 


Each might his c province well command 
Would all but ſtoup to what they underſtand. : 


Pope. 

S&'vERAL. =. /. { from the adjeRtive.] 8 

r. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. This ſub- 
ſtantive has a plural. 

More protit is quieter found 

Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 

Of one filly aker of ground | 

Than champion nraketh of three. Tufcr': Hub. 

2. Each particular ſingly taken. 

This by ſome ſeverals 
Of head-piece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shake 
There was uot time enough to hear | 

The feverats. Shakeſpeare. 

That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſſive 
obſervation of theſe ſeveral, as degrees and ſteps 
preparative the one tothe other. Hamnond. 

Several of them neither roſe from any conſpic u- 
Aad.ſan. 
3. Any incloſed or ſeparate place. . 
They had their ſeveral for heathen nations, their 
vera for the people of their own nation, their 
ſeveral for men, their ſeveral for women, their ſe- 
veral for their prieſts, and for the high prieſt alone 
their ſeveral. 0 Hooker 

4. Incloſed ground. 

There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, 


{but immediately after his marriage he grew pretty 


plump and fat. One ſaid to him, Your lordſhip 
doth contrary to other married men; for they at 
firſt wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ſtood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if 
you take him from the common, and put him into 
the ſeveral, but will wax fat. Bacon, 

SevERALLY. adv. [ from ſeveral.) Diſtinetly ; 
particularly ; ſeparately ; apart from others. 

Conſider angels each of them ſeverally in him- 
ſelf, and their law is all, All ye his angels praiſe 

Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not ſeve- 
rally, either of them, be ſo complete, that unta 
everlaſting felicity we need not the knowledge of 
2ny thing more than theſe two may early furniſh 
our minds with. Hooker. 

Th' apoſtles could not be confin'd 

To theſe or thoſe, but, ſeverally deſign'd 
Their large commithon round the world * blow. 
ry . 

We ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as beau-- 
ty, and to chuſe from the faireſt bodies ſeverally 
the faireſt parts. Dryd.n, 

Others were ſo very ſmall and cloſe together, 
that I could not keep my eye ſteady on them ſevere 
rally, fo as to number them. Newton's Optichs. 

G x. from ſeveral.) State of ſe- 
paration from the reſt. 

The jointure or advancement of the Indy was 
the third part of the principality of Wales, the 
dukedom of Coruwal, and earldom of Cheſter, to 
be ſet forth in_{everalty. Bacen. 

Having conſidered the apertions in cu, ac+ - 
cording to their particular requiſites, I am now 
come to the caſting and contexture of the whole 


work. Metier. 
SEVERANCE. u. f. [from ſever.] Separation 3 
partition. 


Thofe rivers encloſe a neck of land, in regard 

of his fruitſulnefs, not unworthy of a /everance. 
| Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Severn. adj. { ſevere, Fr. ſeverns, Lat.] 

1. Sharp; apt to puniſh ;. cenſorious ; apt to 
blame; hard ; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in angers. 
be always more {vere againſt thyſelf than againſt 
others. 


n 
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Soon mov d with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere ? 


8 E X 


To Sew. for ſue. Spenſer. To follow. 
To SEW. ».n. , Lat.] To alter any thing 


Milton. fby the uſe of the needle. 


What made the church of Alexandria be ſo f vere 
with Origen for, but holding the incenſe in his 


A time to rent and a time to ſew. Feel. iii. 7. 
To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn with 


hauids, which thoſe about lum c:ﬆﬀ from thence {a needle. 


upon the altar? yet for tlus he was caſt out of the 
church. Stilling fleet. 


2. Rigid; anſtere; moroſe; harſh; not indul- 
gent. 


Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere, 
It ſcems, in thy reſtraint. Milton. 
: In his looks ferene, 

When angry moſt hc ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, 

What elſe but favour ſhone ? Mu;on.” 
EY. Nor blame {vec his choice, | 

Warbling the Grecian woes. Pep.” s Odyſſey. 

3. Cruel; inexorable. 

His /cvere wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. 

eum. 

4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 

Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitudè, vere and pure, 

Severe, but in true filial freedom lac'd. Ali ſton. 

5. Exeinpt from all levity of appearance; grave; 
ſoder; ſ. date. 

| His grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Milton. 
Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubje& does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſ vere, Nullen. 

Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, Pope. 

6. Not lax; not airy; cloſe; ſtrictly methodi- 
cal; regid'y exact. 

Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of poets, than venture upon fo nice a ſuhject with 
any / vorer ſtyle. Mo- c. 

7. Painful ; afflictive. | 

Theſe piercing fires are (oft as now ſevere. Milt. 

B. Cloſe; conciſe ; not luxuriant. 

The Latin, a meſt /cvere and compendious lan- 
guage, often expreiſes that in one word, which 
modern tungues cannot in more. Dryden. 

Seve'atly. adv. [from /.verc. ] 

1. Pauifully; afffictively. 

We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends dif- 
ferent from thoſe for which we undertook the 
war, and often to effe& others, which after a peace 
we may ſer-rely repent. Seeift, 

2. Ferocionlly ; borridly, 

More formidable Hydra ſtands within; | 
V loſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. ' Dryden. 

3. Strictly; rigorouſly, 

Vo be or fondly or ſeverely kind. 

Seve rITY, nf. [ veritas, Latin.] 

1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſhment. 

1 Javgh to ſee your lad ſhip ſo fond, 

"To think that vou have ouglit but Talbot's ſhadow 
\\ herevn to prattiſe vour / trily. Shak. [peare. 
TT Tall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

Withyils uus hands; he hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law thall ſcorn him farther trial 
"ian the ſcvority of publick power, 

Walch he ſo ſets at nouglit. Shak. Corilanus. 

Ncyer were ſo great rebellions expiated with 
ſ, little blood, 28 for the ſ.vaity uſed upon 
tugſe taken in Kent, it was but upon a ſcum of 
reople. Bacon. 

there is a difference between an eccleſiaſtical 
cenipre and cv ee for under a cenſure we only 
'n:Jude excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and an in- 
terdict ; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity every 
„ner puniſhment of the church is intended; but 
zccording to tome, 2 cenſure and a ſeverity is the 
Larne. | Aylifee. 

2. Hardneſs : power of diſtreſſing. 

Though nature has given inſects ſagacity to avoid 
e winter cold, yet its /crerity finds them out. 

Hal. Origin of Mankind. 

2. Stri-Ineſs ; rigid accuracy. 

Confning myſeif to the /cv:ri'y of truth, be- 
nan, I muſt pats over many inſtances of your 
Nil :ary kl, Dryden. 

4 gbr; auſterity ; harſhneſs; want of mild- 
. 41 ; vant of indulgence. 


Szvocdriox. „. [er, Latin.) The act 


Savage. 


ſew:ft up mine iniquity. 


No man ſcwveth a piece of new cloth on an old 
garment. Mark, ii. 21. 
To Sew . To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 
If ever 1 ſaid looſe bodied gown, ſew me up in 
the ſkirts of it. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
My tranſgreſſion is ſealed up in a bag, and thou 
wi Job, xiv. 17. 
To Stw, v. a. To drain a pond for the fiſh. 
| Ainſworth, 
SEWER. v. n. [eſcuyer trenchant, French; or «ſ- 


ſeaur, old French; from afſeoir, to ſet down ; for 


thoſe officers ſet the diſhes on the table. Newton's 
Melton. ] 
1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. 
Marſhall'd feaſt, 
Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ſeneſhals : 
The kill of artifice or office mean. illon. 
The cook and ſever, each his talent tries, 
In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe. 
2. From iffue, iſſuer. ] Corvel, A paſſage 
for water to run through, now corrupted to „r e. 
The fenmen hold that the ſezvers muſt be kept 
ſo, as the water may not ftay too long in the ſpring 
till the weeds and ſedge be grown up. Bacon. 
Men ſuffer their private judgment to bg drawn 
into the common ſzww:r, or ſtream of the preſent 
vogue. King Cbar les. 
As one who long in populous city pen, 
Where houſes thick, and ſiαονοεν annoy the air, 
Forth iffuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives N 
ilton. 
2. He that uſes a needle. 
Sex. n. ſ. [ve, Fr. ſexus, Lat in.] 
1. The property by which any. animal is male or 
female. 
Theſe two great ſex:; animate the world. Mi lion. 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different ſex. Milton, 
2. Womankind ; by way of empbaſis. 
Unhappy ſex! whoſe beauty is your ſnare ; 
Expos'd to trials; mad: too frail to bear. Dryden. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ſex 
once get the better of it, it gives them afterwards 
no more trouble. T: F Garth. 
SEXaGENARY. adj. | ſexapgenaire, Fr. ſexagena- 
ri, Lat.] Aged fixry 3 x 
SEX AGE'STMA. 2. . [Latin.] The ſecond Sun- 
day before Lent. 
SEXAGE/51MAL. ad, {ram Jeans, Latin.) 
Sixtieth ; numbered by fixties. 
SexA/NGLED. adj. | from ſex and angular, 
Sr NAR. } Lat.] Having fix corners 
or angles ; hexagonal. 
The grubs from their ſexangular abode 


Craw! out unfiniſh'd like the maggot's brood. Dr. 


SExA/NCULARLY- adv. | from ſexangular.] With 
ſix angles; hexagonally. 

SextXNIAL. adj. [ ſex and anms, Latin. ] Laſt- 
ing ſix years; happening once in fix years. ö 

SFX TAN, . J. [from ſextant, ſex, Latin.] A 
ſtanza of ſix lines. . 

SExTANT. 2. ſ. [ ſextant, Fr.] The ſixth part 
of a circle. 
SE/x TARY. . J. [ ſextarius, Lat.] A pint and 
half. E 


/ : x att 
1 1 . The ſame as ſaoriſty. Dic. 


Se'x TIL E. ad. [ ſextilis, Latin. ] Is ſuch a po- 
ſition or aſpect of two planets, When at 60 de- 
grees diſtant, or at the diſtance of two ſigus from 


— 


one another, and is marked thus *. Har. 
Planetary motions and aſpects, . 
In ſe vue, ſquare, and trine. Milton. 


The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in 
its /extile aſpe& from the earth's beniguity. Cn. 

St/xToN. n. ſ. [corrupted from ſacriftan.| An 
under officer of the church, whoſe b is to 
dig graves. | 


SHA 


| _ A ftoot an#eufhion for the E e Sub 


When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or bes 
ſpeaking a grave of the ſexzor, the ſame is known 
to the ſearchers correſponding with the ſaid /-xt>, 

raum. 

Sex ToxsRIr. 1. J. [from fc. The office 
of a ſexton. 

They may get a difpenfation to hold the clerk. 
ſhip and ſext»»/hip of their own pariſh in commen- 
dam. Sew! 

SexXTV/PLE, adj, | ſextuplur, Latin.) Sold; 
ſix times told. 

Man's length being a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is ſextuple unto 
his breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of 
one fide to another. Brown, 

To SHAB. v. n. To play mean tricks; a low 
barbarous cant word. 

SHA'BBILY, adv. [from ſhabby.) Meanly ; re- 
proachfully ; deſpicably ; paltrily. A cant word. 

SHA'BBINESS, . J. | from ſhabby.] Meanneſs; 
paltrineſs. 

He exchanged his gay /habbinef; of clothes fit for 
a much younger man, to warm ones that would 
be decent for a much older one. Spetator, 

Sunn. adj. ¶ A word that has crept into con- 
verſation and low writing ; but ought not to be 
admitted into the language.] Mean; paltry. 

The dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd like a ninny, 
That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate to ſenny. 

Swift, 

To SHA'CKLE. v. a. [from the noun, ſhack/s;, 

|/baeckelen, Dutch. ] To chain; to fetter; to bind. 
It 1s great, : 
To do that thing'that ends all other deeds ; 


| Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change. Sl. 


You muſt not ſhachie and tie him up with rules 
about inditferent matters. | Locke. 
No trivial price 
Should ſer him free, or ſmall ſhould be my praiſe 
To lead him fhackled, Philip 
So the retch'd cord the fback/:d dancer tries, 
As prone to fall as im to riſe. Smith. 
Sn eK LES. n. ſ. wanting the ſingular. ¶reacul, 
chains 


Saxon, ſchaccteln, Dutch. ] Fetters; gyves; 
ſor priſoners. 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 


His /back/es empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 
Fairy Quem, 
A ſervant commonly is lefs free in mind than 
in condition 3 his very will ſeems to be in bonds 
and ſhackles, and defire itfelf under durance and 
captivity. Scut b. 
The forge in fetters only is employed; | 
Our iron mines exhauſted and deſtroyed 
In /hackle;. Dryden's Juvenal. 
HAD. u. ſ. [clupea.) A kind of fiſh. 
SHADE. #. ſ. Ireadu, Saxon ; ſchade, Dutch.) 


1. The cloud or opacity made by interception of 
the light. 

Spring no obſtacle found here nor hade, 
But all ſunſhine. Milton. 


2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity, 

The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
And to prevailing ſpades the murmuring world re- 
. ſign'd. n Roſcommon. 

. Coolneſs made by interception of the ſun. 

. when told that the enemy had ſuch 
vollies of arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That falls 
out well; for this is hot weather, and ſo we ſhall 


That high mount of God whence light and fade 
Shine both. illon. 


4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove or 
cloſe wood by which the light is excluded.” 
Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate hd, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Sbat ge. 
Regions of ſorrow, doleful fades. 1. 
Then to the deſart takes his flight; 
Where till from ſhul to /hade the Son of God, 
After forty days faſting, had remain'd Milton. 
The pious prince then ſeeks the mats : 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryd. 
5. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or heat 3 


Well 


ot calling alive, | 
: s 


4 


umbrage. 
iy Let the arched knife, 


| 


= 
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Well frarpen'd, now affai! the ſpreading /pad-s 
Of vegetables, and their thirſty limbs dillgver, 
3 g Philips. 
In Brazil are tiges which kill thoſe that fit un- 
der their ade in a few hours. Arbuthnot 

6. Protection ; ſhelter. 

7. The parts of a picture dot brightly coloured. 

Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from fight, 
And caſt in ade; what ſeen would not delight. 


? 


ne 
$. A colour; gradation of light. 8 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral 
degrees, or ſhaudes and mixtures, as green come in 
only by the eyes. | up £4 ke. 
9. The figure forfned upon any ſurface corre- 
ſponding to the body by which the light is inter- 
cepted, the ſhadow. 
Envy will merit as its hd purſue, Pope. 
10. The ſoul ſeparated from the body; ſo called, 
#5 ſuppoſed by the ancients to be perceptible to the 
ſight, not to the touch. A ſpirit; a ghöſt; manes. 
To Trachin ſwift as thought, the Hitting ade 
Turo' air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 
\ . Nees to theſe chambers where the mig!:ty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt ; 
Nor e er was to the bow'rs of bliis couvey d 
A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſhade, Tickel., 
To SHAvs. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To overſpread with opacity. | 
Tho 7 


g N * 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 


Thy ſkirts appear. Milan. 
2. To cover from the light or heat; to oyer- 


ſpread. 
A ſeraph ſix wings wore to had: 
His lineaments divine. Milt-n.' 
And after theſe, came arm'd with ſpear and 


ſhield 
An hoſt fo great, a cover'd all the field : 
And all their foreheads like the knights befare, 
With laurels eyer-green were hdd o'er. Dryd.n. 

I went to crop the Jylvan ſcenes, 

And ade our altars with their leafy Dryg. 

Sing, while befide the Paded tomb I mourn 
Aud with freſh bays ber rural ſhrine adorn. Pope. 
z. To ſhelter ; to hide. 
Ere in our own houſe I do ode my head, 

The zood patriciaus muſt be viſited. Shafe/prare. 

4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen. | 

Leave not the faithful fide 
That gave thee being, ſtill ade; thee and p techs. 
itn. 

5. To mark with different gradations of colours. 

The portal Mone, inimitable on earth. | 
By model, or hy ſhading pencil drawn. Alban. 

6. Jo paint in A colours. of 
 Snavixgss, . . [from /bady.)] The « 
being ſhady; 6d 00m 92 Nats .of 

S4a'Dow.n. /. Ixcapu, Saxon; ſchidurye, Dutch. 

1. The repreſentation of a body by which the 
light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride oyer four- 
wincli'd bridges, to courſe bis own /hadow for a 
traitor. : bukſpeare., 

Life's but a walking /hgdow, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the age, 
Aud then is heard no more. 
| Such a nature, | 
Tick with good ſuccefs, diſdaius the hd 
Which he treads on at noon. bateſprave. 
, The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, the 
ting ſeems to ſtand till, as in the hands of clocks, 

and  ſÞado vs of ſun-dials. Locle. 

2. Qpacity ; darkneſs ; ſhade. 

By the revolution of the ſkies 
Nizht's ſable badows from the ocean riſe. Denham. 

His country men probably lived within the ſhake 
of the earthquake and ſhader of the eclipſe. Al. 

3- Shelter made by ebe thing that intercepts 
the light, heat, or influence of the air. 

_ Tn ſecret ado from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bed of lilhes ſoftly laid. Fairy Queen, 

Here, father, take the hd av of this tree 
For your good hoſt, 


{badaw is made by crofling over your double ſhadow 


| poſed to unte. 


ſhadow of his divine countenance. 


| Infeparable muſt with me be long. 


Sha, ſpgare.| 


Shadawing their right under your wings of war, Sh. 


4. Obſc ure place. 


- Shateſpeart's King * l 
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ro the fecret ſhadow: I retire, - | 
To pay my penance till my years expirg. Dryden. 
$- Dark part of a picture. | 
ſhadowy is a dimirtution of the firſt and ſecon 


light, The fuſt light is that which proceeds im 
mediately from a lightened body, as the beams o 
the ſun. The ſecont is an accidental light fpread 
ing itſelf into the air, or medium, proceedin: 
from the other. Shadows are three fold: the firſt 
is a ſingle had, and the leaſt of all; and is ꝓru- 
yer to the plain ſurface where it is not wholly 
poſlefled of the light. The ſecond is the donble 
/hadmy, and it is uted when the ſurface begius once 
to forſake your eye, as in columns. The third 


again, which qarkeneth by a third part. It is 
aſed for the inmoſt /adow, and fartheſt from the 
light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. Peacham. 
After great lights there muſt be great /had:avs. 
| Dryden. 
6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight ; a 
ghoſt ; a ſpirit, or ſhade. 
Hence, terrible /hadow / 
Unreal mock'ry, hence ! Shakeſpeare. 
7- An imperfect and faint repreſentation : op- 


f ſubſtance might be call'd that ſhadow ſeem'd. 
Milton. 

In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a 
2 Raleigh. 
Without the leaſt impulſe or had 2 
ton. 

Amongſt the creatures are particular excellen- 
cies ſcattered, which are fore /hadows of the di- 


1 


vine perfections. Tillotſon, 
8. Inſeparable companion. 
Milton. 


Sin and her fab, death. 
| hou my ſhadow 


Milton. 
Type; myſtical repreſentation. 
pes and /badnys of that deſtin d ſeed. Milton. 
= Protection; ſhelter ; favour. 76 
cep me uoder the padow of thy wings. P/aims, 
To SUA DO w. v. 2e the noun. ] 
1. To cover with opacity. 
The warlike elf much wondered at this tree, 
So fair and great, that /adowed all the ground. 


Spenſer. 

The Afﬀyrian was a cedar with fair branches, 
and with a H ſhroud, Exel. xxXi. 3. 
* 2. Tocloud; to darken. 

Miſlike we not for my complexion ; 

The adam d liwery of the burning ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour. Shakeſpeare. 

3- To make cool or gently gloomy, by intercep- 
tion of the light or heat. 

A gentle ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over 
flowery fields and ſpadowed waters in the extreme 
heat of ſummer. 5 h 
4 To conce:l under cover; to hide; to ſcreen, 

every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
Aye rags 398 him ; thereby ſhall — ſhod ny 

e number of our hoſt, an make diſcov'ry 
Err in report of us. an Shakeſpeare. 

5. To protect; to ſcreen from danger; to 
ſhroud. © ; a a 


God ſhall forgive you Cœur de Lion's death, 
The rather, that, you give his offspring life, 


6. To mark with various gradations of culour, 
or light. "Y 

Turnſoil is made of old Jinen rags dried, and 
laid in a ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet over a chafing- 
diſh of coals till it boil; then wring it into a ſhell, 
and put it into a little gum arabick : it is. to 

dn carnations, and all yellows. cacham. 

From a round globe of any unifarm. colour, the 
idea jmprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 
variouſly rdowed with different degrees of light 
coming to our eyes. > 

More broken ſcene, made up of an infinite va- 
riety of inequalities and /padowings, that naturally 
ariſe from an azrecable mixture of hills, groves, 
and vallies. _ | Addiſa. | 
7. To paint in obſcure colours. 


ducy. ſurimer, and warm for winter. 
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be void fpaces which are deeply hu, then 
— — in thoſe voids ſore fold to make a joining 
the parts. Dryd-n's 75 
8. To repreſent imperſectly. Nr 
Whereat I wak'd and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream | 
Had lively hd d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
: 66—  - ----- -- 4 
I have /hudrwed ſome part of your virtues Kar 
another name. a | 
9. To repreſent typically. e 
Many times there are three things ſaid to make 
up the ſabſtance of a ſacrament; namely, the 
grace which is thereby offered, the element which 
/hadnwe!h or ſignifieth grace, and the word which 
expreſſeth what is done by the element. Hooter. 
The ſhield being to defend the body from wea- 
pons, aptly />ad-wws out to us the continence of 
the emperor, which made him proof to all the 


attacks of pleaſure. . 
Sua/DowGRASS. . + from ſhrdow and groſs ; 
an ny 1 kind 7 graſs. 

HA DOWY, adj. /hadow. 
1. Full of ſhade 1— | . 1 
This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
better brook than flouriſhing peopled rowns. Sb. 
With /adwy verdure flouriſh'd high, 


A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
More pleaſant light 
Shadowy y ſets off the face of things. Miller. 


3. Faintly repreſentative; typical. 
When they ſee 
Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove 
Save by thoſe expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muſt be paid for man. 


+ Unſubſtantial; unreal. 
ilton has brought into his poems two actors 
a ſhadowy and fiftitious nature, in the perſons of 
fin and death ; by which he hath interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. * Addiſon. 
5 Dark ; opake. | | 4 _ 
y command, ere vet dim night 
Her fadowy cloud withdraws, Lam to haſte 
Homeward. Mitian's Pas adiſe Left. 
Sn. adj. | from e.] 
1. Full of ſhade; mildly gloomy. 
The wakeful bird 
Zings darkling, and m fade covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton's Par. L. 
Stretch d at eaſe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amarillis fills the Gady groves. Dryd-n. 
2. Secure from the glare of light ; or ſultrinet3 
of heat. 
Cift it alſo that you may have rooms />:dy for 


Bacon. 


SHAFT. 1. ſ. [yceapgt, Saxon. ] 
1. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. 
To pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are tavght, 
With /afts ſhog out from their back-turned bow. 


Sidney. 


> 


Who in the ſpring, from the new ſun, 
7 to ſhin, 


Already has a fever got, 
7 
tis veins has ſhot. Muller. 


Too late begins thoſe 
Which Phacbus through A 
They are both the archer and ſhaſt taking aim 
afar off, and then ſhooting tlemſel ves directly upon 
the defired mark. | Mor 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn, muſt ſend the { af: 2 
rydoy. 
2. [ Shaft, Dutch.) A narrow, deep, perpendi- 
cular pit. ta 
They ſink a h or pit of fix foot in length. Car, 
The fulminating damp, upon its accenſion, gives 
a crack like the re of a gun, and makes an 
exploſion ſo forcible as to Kill the miners, and 
force bodies of great weight from the bottom cf * 
the pit up through the ht. Moodi m. 
duppoſe a tube, or as the miners call it, a % ſe, 
were funk from the f rface of the earth to tte 


Cs 


I the parts be too much diſtant, ſo that there | 


2 Able. 
Vor. II. No. 39. 37 3- Any 
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3. Any thing trait ; the ſpire of a church. 


Practiie to draw ſmall and eaſy 8 as a 
eacham. 


cherry with the leaf, the />ft of a ſteeple. 
SuAg. n. /. [ rceacza, Saxon.] 
1. Rough woolly hair. 
Full often like a /ag-bair'd crafty kern, 


| Hath he converſed with the enemy; 
And given me notice of their villanies. Shakeſpeare. 


Where is your huſband ? 
He's a traitor. 
— Thou lieſt thou /ag-ear'd villain. Shak-ſprare. 
From the og of his body, the ſhape of his legs, 
his having little or no tail, the flowneſs of his 
gate, and his climbing up of trees, he ſeems to 
come near the bear kind. Grew, 
True Witney broad cloth, with its h unſhorn. 
Be this the horſeman's feace. Gay. 
2. A kind of cloth. 
Sud. u. 1 C phailucrocerax, Lat.] A ſea bird. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon ſhags, duck, 
2 mallard. Carew. 
nE. | 
Suu. } adj. [from /hag.] 
1. Rugged; rough; hairy. 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
ſtare, 
Lean are their looks, and /egged are their hair. 
| Dr yden. 
A lion's hide he wears ; 


About his ſhoul'crs hangs the /h gg ſkin, 


The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
From the froſty north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad 
Her borderers ; on mutual flaughter bent. Philips. 
2. Rough; rugged. 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load, 


Rocks, waters, woods, and, by the baggy tops 


Uplifted, bore them in their hands. Milton's Par. I. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 


By grots and caverns /hagged with horrid ſhades, 


She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 


- Be it not done in pride, ilton. 


Through Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the ſhagey hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. Milton, 
How would the old king ſmile 
To ſee you weigh the paws when tip'd with gold, 
And throw the ſaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders. 
| Addiſon. 
Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn 
Ye grots and caverns hug d with horrid thorn ! 


Pepe. 

SHAGRE'EN, . , | chagrin, Fr.] The ſkin i 26 

kind of fiſh, or {kin made rough in imitation of it. 

To SHA/GREEN. v. a. [chagr iner, Fr.] To irri- 

tate; to provoke. Both ſhould be written cin. 

To SHAIL. v. n, To walk ſideways. A low 
word. 

Child, you muſt walk ſtrait, without ſkiewing 
and /bailing to every ſtep you ſet. L'Fftrumge. 
To SHAKE. v. 4. preterite ſhook; part. pail, 
Soak u, or ſpock ; rceacan, Saxon ; fc ten. Dutch. ] 

1. To put into a vibrating motion; to move 
with quick returns backwards and forwards ; to 


Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shak: he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Syateſp. 
I will fake mine hand upon them, and they 


mall be a ſpoil to their ſervants. Zecb. ii. 9. 
I hot my lap and ſaid, ſo God ſhal/ out every 
man from his houſe; even thus be he halten out 


and emptied. eb. v. 
The ſtars fell unto the earth, even as a fig- tree 

caſteth her untimely figs when the is fh of a 

mighty wind. Kev. vi. 
He hot the ſacred honours of his head: 

With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 

And from his ſhan curls ambroſial dews diſtil. 


She fi:{t her huſband on the poop eſpies, 
$h.14i-g his hand at diſtance on the main; 
She took the ſign, and // @ ber hand again. Dryd. 
2. To make to totter or tremble. 
The rapid wheels /ate heav'n's baſis. Milton, 


SHA 
Let France acknowledge that her ſhulen throne 
Was once ſupported, fir, by you alone. Roſcommon. 
8 throw down by a violent motion. 
—_ and the powers 
above 
Put on their inſtruments. Shakeſpeare. 
The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shi:kes all her buds from blowing. Shakeſpeare. 
When ye depart, ſhale off the duſt of wang 
X. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right 
leg, put it into ſuch a quivering motion, that I 
thought he would have hated it off. Tatler. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 
"Tis our firſt intent 
To h all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, whilſt we 
Unburthen'd crawl towards death. Shakeſp. 
5. To weaken ; to put in danger. 
When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be /hwok 
by his enemies, they perſecuted his reputation. 
Atterbury. 
6. To drive from reſolution; to depreſs; to 
make afraid. 
A fly and conſtant knave, not to be ak'd. Sb. 
This reſpite /hook 
The boſom of my conſcience. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Be not ſoon /ak-n in mind, or troubled, as that 
the day of Chriſt is at hand. 2 Tb. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be „hen or ſeduc'd. Milton. 
7. To Suk R hand. This phraſe, from the ac- 
tion uſed among friends at meeting and parting 
ſometimes ſignifies to join 2vith, but commonly to 


take leave of. | 
With the ſlave, 
He ne'er ont hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th* chops. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them 
who are /haking hands with their allegiance, under 
pretence of laying faſter hold of their religion. 
King Charles. 
8. To SHAKE off. To rid himſelf of; to free 
from ; to diveſt of. 
Be pleas'd that I fats of theſe names you give 
me: 


Shakeſp 


Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. 

If I could /hake of but one ſeven years, 

From theſe old arms and legs, 

I'd with thee every foot. Shak: ſp. Coriolanus. 

Say, ſacred bard ! what could beſtow 

Courage on thee, to ſoar ſo high ? 

Tell me, brave friend! what help'd thee ſo 

To _ of all mortality ? Waller. 
im I reſerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after 

I had /paken off the leſſer and more barking crea- 

tures. Sulling fleet. 

Can I want courage for ſo brave a deed ? 

8 it off : my ſoul is free from fear. Dryden. 
ere we are free from the formalities of cuſtom 

and reſpect: we may /hake off the haughty imperti- 

nent. | lier. 

Ho does thy beauty ſmooth 

The face of war, and make even horrour ſmile ! 

At ſight of thee my heart ſhakes off its ſorrows. 


To SHAKE, v. u. s 
1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ſtubble: he laugheth at the 


baking of a ſpear. Job, xli. 29. 
2. To totter. 
Under his burning wheels | 
The ſtedſaſt empyre:n /o: throughout, 
All but the throne itſelf of God. Milton. 


3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body 


ſtill. 
To fight, which ſhould : 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 
comforts, | 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſb le with fear and ſor- 
row. Shakeſprare. 
What ſaid the wench, when he roſe up again? 
—Trembled and /; for why, he ſtamp's, 


As if the vicar meant to cozen 4 FI Shat ſp. 
A ſhaking through their limbs nd, 
WI loaves ſaluted by the wind. Walk: 


| SH A 
| na 


ne 

He ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. Dry, 

SHAKE. =. |. [from the verb.] 

1. Concuſſion ſuffered. 

If that thy fame with ev'ry toy be pos'd, 

'Tis a thin web, which poiſonous fancies make; 

But the great ſoldier's honour was compos'd 
Of thicker ſtuff, which could endure a Habe: 
Wiſdom picks friends ; civility plays the reſt, 

A toy, ſhunn'd cleanly, patſeth with thee beſt. 
Hers: 

2. Impulſe; moving power. I 

The freehIder is the baſis of all other title: ; 
this is the ſubſtantial ſtock, without which they 
are no more than bloſſonis, that would fall away 
with every fake of wind, Addi v. 

3. Vibratory motion. . 

everal of his countrymen probably lived within 
the /buke of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of 
the eclipſe, which are recorded by this author. A4, 

4 given and received. 

r ſalutations were very hearty on both ſides, 
conſiſting of many kind hat of the hand. . 

SHA'KER. n. . [from h.] The perfon et 
thing that ſhakes. 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe, 

He ſaid ; the ſhaker of the earth replies. Pepe, 

SHALE. n. /. [Corrupted, I think, for h] A 
huſk ; the cate of ſeeds in ſiliquous plats. 

Behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 

And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the bales and huſks of men. Sh, 

SHALL. v. defe&ive [pceal, Sax. is originally l 
owe, or I In Chaucer, the faith: I ſhall u God, 
means the faith I owe to God: thence it became 2 
ſign of the future tenſe. The French uſe du, 
dots, doit, in the ſame manner, with a kind of fu- 
ture ſignification ; and the Swedes have u, and 
the Iflanders al, in the ſame ſenſe. It has no 
tenſes but all future, and ould imperfeR. 

The explanation of hal, which foreigners and 
provincials confound with 2“, is not eaſy; and 
the difficulty is increaſed by the poets, who ſome- 
times give to ſhall an emphatical ſenſe of wil/: but 
I ſhall endeavour, hav Minerva, to ſhow the 
meaning of hi in the future tenſe. ] 

1. 1 SHALL /ove, It will ſo be that I muft 
love; I am reſolved to love. ; 

2. SHaLlL I bye? Will it he permitted me to 
love? Will you permit me to love? Will it be 
that I muſt love ? 

3. Thou SHALT he. I command thee to love; 
it is permitted thee to love: ¶ in poetry or ſolema 
dition] it will be that thou muſt love. | 

4. SL r tha love? Will it be that thou muſt 
love? Will it he permitted to thee to love ? 

5. He SHALL hve, It will be that he muſt love; 
it is commanded him that he love. 

It is a mind, that hi remain. 

Shall remain 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 
His abſolute 1! ? Shak:ſpeare's Coriolums. 

See Romulus the great : 

This prince a prieſteſs of your blood />.u/l bear; 


Addiſen. | And, like bis fire, in arms be ſpall appear. Dryden. 


That he „hall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 
the affirmation whereon all his defpair is founded ; 
and the one way of removing this diſmal appre- 
henſion, is to convince him that Chrift's death, and 
the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he perform 
the—condition required of him, fh certainly be- 
long to him. Hammonds Fund imentals. 

6 SHALL he hee Is it permitted him to love? 
in ſulemn language. Will it be that he muſt love? 

. The plural perſons follow the fignification of 
the fingulars. 

Su Loox. nf. A flight woollen ſtuff. 

In blue fa/loon ſhall Hannibal be clad, _ 

And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid. Swift. 

Sux/LLOP. . , [cb hp, Fr.] A ſmall boat. 

You were reſolved, after your arrival into 
Orconoque, to paſs to the mine ; and, to that end, 
you defired to have fir John Fearne's fi: I do 


not allow of that courſe, becauſe ye cannot land ſ 


ſecretly 
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fecretly but that ſome Indians on the river fide 
may diſcover you, who giving knowledge of your 
pailage to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before 
you can recover your boat. Ralog b. 

N e ſet 1 1 

In a ſmall hu, fortune in his debt. r. 
er [This word is probably com- 


ded of /hoal and low. 
1. Not deep ; having the bottom at no great diſ- 
tance from the ſurface or edge. 


I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 
ſhelvy and ſhallow ; a death that I abbor. Sbakeſp. 
That inundativn, though it were ſhallow, had a 
long continuance, whereby they of the vale, that 
were not drowned, periſhed for want of m_ 
«ICON. 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth brought down 
thereby, it grew obſervably Huli r in his days, 
aud would ia proceſs of time become a firm 
Brown's Vuligar Errors. 
IT am made a /h1/low forded ſtream, 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ſcorn'd, 
And all my faults expos d. DPrydn's All for Love. 
Shallow brooks that flow d ſo clear, 


The bottom did the top appear. 


Dryden. 

In ul he furrows vines ſecurely grow. Dryden. 

2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; not 
very know ing or wiſe; empty ; trifling ; futile ; ſilly. 

I'll ſhew my wind, 
According to my /þ.l/orv fimple ſxill. Shaksſp. 

This is a very /ballow monſter : 

Afraid of him ? A very ſhallow monſter, 
The man i' th* moon ! A moſt poor credulous mon- 
X Sbak-ſpeare. 

The king was neither ſo /a/low nor ſo ill adver- 
tiſed as not to perceive the intention of the French 
king, for the inveſting himſelf of Britaigne. Bacon. 

Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep vers'd in books, and in himſelf, Mick. 

One would no more wonder to ſee the moſt h- 
lo nation of Europe the moſt vain, than to find 
the moſt empty fellows in every nation more con- 
celted than the reſt. Addiſon. 

z. Not deep of ſound. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, 
the one all the length of the virginal, and the other 
at the end of the ſtrings, as the harp hath, it muſt 
make the ſound per fecter, and not ſo allo and 
jarring. Bacen. 

Su tw. n./. [from the adjective.] A ſhelf; 
a (and ; a flat; a ſhoal; a place where the water 
is not deep. 

I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 

But I ſhould think of /ulbw; and of flats; 

And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Veiling her high tops lower than her ribs, 

10 Kiss her burial. Sb wes Cornlams, 

A ſwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but 
upon ſhallow of gravel, Bacm's Natural Hiftory. 

Having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats 
and Hallau, where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to 
learn a few words with lamentable conſtruction, 
and now on the ſudden tranſported, to be toſt with 
their unballaſted wits in fachomleſs and unquiet 
d ceps of controverſy, they do grow into hatred of 
learning. Midon. 

You that ſo oft have ſounded 
And 8 all his thoughts, that know the 
deeps 


And /tal/rws of his heart, ſhould need no inſtru- 
ments 
Denham. 


To advance your ends. 
Fa ay _ _ fathoms him, to find 
he hallo of his ſoul. Dr yden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
The wary Dutch n 
Bebind their treach tous /hallres now withdraw, 
Ani there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt. Dry. 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
D-ſh'd on the ſhulhæus of the moving ſand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land. Dryd. 
In arms of the fea, and among iſlands, there is 
no great depth, and ſome places are plain ſhallews. 
Bu, net. 
Their ſpawn being lighter than the water, there 
it would not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed u 
by it, and carried away to the allows. Ray on the C. 


land. | Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence, 


| 


With the uſe of dili and 
| | diligence, prudent con- 


Believe who will the ſolemn /Þam, not I. Add;fon. 
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duct, he may both rocks and h, . 
Norris. 

The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loſs to the world; and muſt we 
now have an ocean of mere flats and Thule, to 
the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 

S#A'LLOWBRAINED. adj, [ ſhallow and brain.] 
Fooliſh ; futile ; trifling ; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to 
all. good men to ſee a company of lewd ſoallow- 
brand huffs making atheiſm, and contempd of re- 
ligion, the ſole badge of wit. South. 

Suu ox. adv, [from ſhallow.} 

1. With no great depth. 

The load lieth open vn the graſs, or but he 
ly covered. Carew 

2. Simply ; fooliſhly. 

Moſt /i ly did you theſe arms commence, 


$ . 
Sua'tLLowNess. n./, [from 

t. Want of Ig an 

2. Want of thought; want of underſtanding ; 
futility ; ſillineſs ; emptineſs. 

By it do all things hve their meaſur'd hour : 
We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the /ba/lowneſs of our requeſt. Herbert. 

I cannut wonder enough at the and 
impertinent zeal of the vulgar ſort in Druina, who 
were carried away with ſuch an ignorant devotion 
for his ſucceſſes, when it little concerned their re- 
ligion or ſecurit 


Pipe. 

Every captain was commanded to have his ſol- 
diers in readineſs to ſet forward upon the ſign 
given, which was by the ſound of a ſbalm or ho- 

. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

SuALr. Second perſon of 4 

To SAN. v. . [ /hommi, Welſh, to cheat.] 

1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to 
delude with falſe pretences. A low word. 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with 
little regard to truth, are ſooner wrought upon by 
ſhame than by conſcience, when they find them- 
ſelves fooled and /pummed into a conviftion. L' Eftr. 

Then all your wits that flear and fam, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom 1 ram, 
From whom I jeſts and puns purloin, * 
And lily put them off for mine, 

Fond to be thought a country wit. 

2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We muſt have a care that we do not, for want 
of laying things and things together, ſhum fallacies 
upon the world for current reaſon. L'Eftrange. 

Suan. n. /. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; 
deluſion; falſe pretence; impoſture. A low 
word, 

No ſo groſs but it will paſs upon a weak 
man, that is pragmatical and inquiſitive. LI range. 

It goes a great way when natural curioſity and 
vulgar prejudice ſhall be affiſted with the /S-s of 
aſtrological judgments. L' Eftrange. 

He that firſt brought the am, wheedle, or han- 
ter in uſe, put together, 15 he thought fit, thoſe 
ideas he made it ſtand for. Loc 

That in the ſacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th' unheated gums to fry, 


Suau. adj. Falſe; counterfeit ; fiftitious ; pre- 
tended, 


Never join the fray, 

Where the ſbam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 

Sua'mBLES. u. f, [Of uncertain etymology. 
Sconnagha, Ital.] 

I. The place where butchers kill or ſell their 
meat; a butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a /pambl:; of the parliament-houte, Shak. 

I hope my noble lord eſteem: me honeſt. 
— Oh, ay, as ſummer flies are in the Hung, 
That quicken ey'n with blowing. Shade p. Othello. 

He waraed a flock of ſheep, that were driving 
to the /pambler, of their danger; and, upon utter- 
ing ſome ſounds, they all fled. 


ity. Howel. | to deny the connection of 
SHAUM, #. / [German.] A kind of muſical | 
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When the perſon is made the jeſt of the mob, or 
his back the /Dembles of the executioner, there is no 
more conviction inthe one than in the other. Farr. 
SHA'MBLING. adj. (See ScamBLING.] Moving 
awkwardly and irregularly. A low word. 

By that /bumblog in his walk, it ſhould be ny 
rich banker, Gomez, whom I knew - Barceloua. 

Dryden'; an” Fr . 
So when nurſe Nukes to act young = 


tries, 
With /oambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with acuckold's air commands the globe. Seb. 
SHAME. ». /. [xceam, Saxon ; ſ[cbacnde, Dut. 
t. The pailion telit when reputation is ſuppoſ; 
oh +. loſt ; the paiſion expretſed ſometimes by 
es. 
Lamenting ſorrow did in dai kneſs lye, 
And ſhame tus ugly face did hide from living eye. 
5 


Peace, peace, for /hame, if not for charity. 

—Urge neither charity nor bum to me: 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher d: 

My charity is outrage, life my heme ; 

And in 2 1 fill lives my iorrow 's rage. Shak. 
ide, for ſhame, 


That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
In the ſchools men are allowed, without ſhame, 
to deny the agreement of ideas; or out of the 
ſchools, from thence have learned, without /bume, 

ideas, Locke. 
2 The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame; diſgrace; 


oy. 
The more for him that he ſends it me ; 
For I have heard him fay a thouſand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shakrſprare. 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who 
are the ſhame of religion. South, 
This jeſt was firſt of the other houſe's making, 


And, five times try'd, has never fail'd of taking ; 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? 
ſhame. 
Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſbame, 
To tell thee of whom deriv'd, 


For 'twere a a poet ſhould be kill'd, 
Under the ſhelter of ſo broad a ſhield. Dry. 
O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 
Pope. 
3. Reproach ; infliction of Fel 5 
A foul /hame is upon the thief. cel . v. 14. 
Applauſe a 
Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. Ag. 
To SHAME. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1, To make aſhamed ; to fill with ſhame. 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 


ſhameleſs. Shukejpeare. 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him 
hither » 


And I've power to /hame him hence: 
Oh, while you live tell truth and /bame the devil. 


Sbuk-ſpearee 
Hvperbolus by ſuffering did traduce 
The oſtraciim, and 'd it out of uſe. Chavelind, 
Deſpoil'd 
Of all our good, /am'd, naked, miſerable. Milo. 
What hurt can there be in all the flanders and 


&. | diſgraces of this world, if they are but the arts and 


methods of providence to hu us into the glories 

of the next. , South. 
Were there but one righteous man in the world, 

he would hold up his head with confidence and 

honour ; he would /pume the world, and not the 

world him. South, 
He in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, 

In bonds retain'd his birthright liberty, 

And hd opprefiion, till it ſet him free. Dr yd. 
The cqwars bore the man immortal ſpite, 

Who /am'4 him out of madneſs into flight. Dryd. 
Who Hu a fcribbler, breaks a cobweb 

through; 

He ſpins the flight ſelf· plcaſing thread a- ne w. 17e. 
2. Io diſgrace. « 
Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcaſs hr F. 2. 
To SHAME. v. . To be aſhamed. 


2. It is here improperly aſed. 


Hr buthneat. 
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Grenxt ſhame it is, thing ſo divine in view, 

Mae for to be the world's moſt ornament; 

Fo make the bait her gazers to embrew; 
Good Hun to be to ill an inſtrument. 


traught, | | 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart ? 


Shakeſpeare, 
To the trunk of it authors give ſach a magni- 
tude, as Ih to repeat. Rateigh's H. of the Werld, 


Cruel Auſter thither hy'd him; 
And withthe ruſh of one rude blaſt, 
Sund not ſpitefully to waſte 
Al his leaves, to freſh, ſo ſweet, 
And Jay them trembling at his feet. 


bahful; eaftly put gut of countenance. 


Philoclea, who blifhing and yeithal ſmiling, 
making ſhamef.tcednefs, pleafing, and pleaſure 
h. hr fied, tenderly moved her fect, * to 
Sidne . 

Conſcience is a bluſhing ſarrrfa'd ſpirit, that 
mutinies in a man's bofom : it fills one full of ob- 

-” Shak ſpeare's Richard 111. 
A man may be u fac'd, and a woman modeſt, 


feel the naked grougd. 


ſtacles. 


to the degree of ſcandalous. L'Fſirange. 
Your fbamefac'd virtue ſhunn'd the people's 


. Þraiſe, | 
And ſenate's honors. 


to perform. 


deftly ; baſhfully. 


SnamgrACEvNESS. n. f. [from ſhamefaced.] 


Medeſty ; baſufulneſs; timidity. 


Dorus, having had all the while a free behold- 
juz bf the fair Pamela, could well have deſended 


the aſſault he gave unto her face with bringing a 
Sidney. 


fair ſtain of h fucedu ſs into it. 
She is the fountain of your modeſty 3 ;: 
You ſhainefac'd are, but ue, itſelf is ſhe. 


Fairy Queen. 


None but focts, out of hf ccd , hide their 


eicers, Wich, if ſhown, might be heuled. Dryd. 
Sn NM UL. adj. | ame and F211 ] 
t. Ditgraceful; ignominious; infamous; re- 
proachful. 
This all through that great princeſs pride did 
fall, 
And came to ſhamſul end. 
For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 


Seiz'd on by force, judg'd, and to death con- 


demn'd, | 
ſuam fil and aecurſt! Milton. 


A 
His naval preparations were not more ſurprit- 


ing thin lis quick and funf retreat; for he re- 


turned to Carthage with only one tap, having fled 
without ſtiriking one Rroke. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, O fun fd chance! the queen of hearts. 
| Pope, 
2. Full of mdignity. or indecency; raiſing ſhame 
in an ther. 
Pluxhus flying fo moſt hu ] Oght, 
His blathine face in foggy cloud imphes, 
And mes for ſhame. 
Su MEFCLLY. adv. [from ef. 


1. Difgracefully ; Iznominiouſly ; infamouſly; 


reproachſu iy. 
; But I his holy fecret 
Preſumptuonſty have pub iſh'd, impioufly, 
Wea: ly at leaſt, and /ham fully. 
Wou!d ſhe bam fail in the laſt act in this 
contrivance of the nature of man? | 
T:icfe who are ready enouI to confeſs him, 
batl: in judoment and profeilion, are, for tne moſt 
part, very prone to deny him ſpam fu/ly in their 
dings. 
2. V\ ith indignity ; with indecency ; ſo as cught 
to cauſe ſhame. 
None but that ſaw, quoth he, would ween for 
truth, | 
_ How ſcam f-lly that maid he did torment, 


Sperſer. 
Sg thou not, Knowing whence thou art ex- 


Craſhaw. 
Su MET AED. ah. an ard face.) Modeſt ; 


: ; Derya. 
From this time we may date that remarkable 
urn in the beharibur of our faſhionable Eiigliſh- 
men, that makes them />.am fared in the exercite of 
thoie duties which they were ſent into the worTd 
Aldiforn's Frrelolil r. 


SHAMEFACEDLY, adv. | from ſþ.m faced.) Mo- 


Fay Ducen, 


Art thro. 


Fairy Queen. 


Fs Co * * 
Nikon's Aoniftes, 


More. 


South's Ser mens. 


F. 


, 


| 


; 


ä 


3 


ſpam ſaly wacovereth himſelf. 


breaſt, and ſhoulders ſticking out, 
clined to a conſumption, 


SHA 
SHarEt ss. bd. [from pant.) Wanting ſhame ; 
wanting madefty ; impudent ; frontlefs ; imimo- 
deft; audacious. | 
To tel! _ u hence thou cam'ſt, of whom de- 
riv'd, 
Were ſhane enongh to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
Shamel:fs. Shakiſprart's Hem y VI. 
Beyònd imagination is the wron 
That the this day hatli, ſhamelf;; 
. Shakeſpeart, 


The hum denial hereof ſonie of their 
friends, and the more hne i juſtification by ſome 
of their flatterers, makes it needful to exemplify, 
which I had rather forbear. Rol-igh. 

God deliver the word from ſuch huckſters of 
ſouls, the very Name of religion, and the hm,. 
ſubyerters of morality. South's Serneus. 
Such. fam ſi bards we have; atid yet tis true, 
There are as mad abandon'd criticks too. e. 

SnaAMELESSLY. adv. [from /pamtleſr,] Impu- 
dently ; andaciouſly ; without ſhame. 

The King to-day, as one of the vain-fellows, 
2 Su. vi. 20. 

He miſt needs be 3 wicked that abhors 
not this licentioutneſs. Hike. 

SuaMEtESSNESS. u. . [from hi.] Im- 
pudence; want of ſhame ; immoteſty. 

Being mott impudent in her heart, ſhe could, 
when ſhe ivould, teach her cheeks bluſhing, and 
make thamefacednefs the cloak of net: ful. 

Sidney. 

He that bluſhes not at his crime, but adds - 
ui to luis ſhame, hath nothing left to reſtore 
unn to virtue. Taylor, 

SHa'MMEnR. . ſ. [from am.] A cheat; au 
impoſtor. A eh 15 L 

Sna/$101S. . f. | channir, Fr.] Zee Cnanots, 
A kind of wild goat. 

I'n bring thee 
To cluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes I' get thee 
Young fu From the rocks. Shakeſpeare. 

Sux/wrnock, x. . The Iriſh name for three 
leaved graſs. 3 

If they found a plot of watercreſſes, or am- 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feaſt for the time. 

| | S peo re Treland. 

SHANK. . ſ. ſyceanca, Saxon; /chenckel, mes, 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part hic 


rown on me. 


reaches from the ankle to the knee. 


Ett/oons her white ſtrait legs were altered 


To crooked crawling h, of marrow eniptied ; 


And her fair face to foal and loathſome hue, 
And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. Spenſ. 
The ſixth age ſhifts 


Into the Jean and ſlipper'd pantalvon, 


With ſpeRacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk Hantts. hp. A's you like it. 
A ſtag ſays, it theſe pitiful pants of mine were 


but anſwerable to this branching head, I can't but 
think how 1 ſhould defy all my enemies. L /, an, 


2. The bone of the leg. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel- houſe, 


O' er cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky /-:»ts, and yellow chaplefs ikulls. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. The long part of any inſtrument. 
The Hank of a Key, or ſome ſuch long hole, 


the punch cannot ſtride, becauſe the hun, i not 
forged with ſubſtance ſufficient. 


Moxon. 
SHANK. . /. [bryonia, Lat.] An herb. 

Sia/NKED. adj. | from /hark. | Having a thank. 
Su NK ER. . .. | chancre,. Fr.] A venereal ex- 


creſcence. 


To SHAPE. v. a. preter, ſhaped; part. paſſ. 


ſhaped and ſhapen. | pcyppany Saxon; ſeheppen, Put. 


1. To form; to mould with reſpect to external 


dimenſions. 


I that am not /ap'd for ſportive tricks, 


Nor made to court an am'rous louking-glafs ; 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's ma- 


„ | 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Sha. 


Thoſe nature hath ſhaped with a 2 narrow 


eem much in- 
Harvey. 


The ſhaplefs rock, or hangi 


| 


Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race; 
Grace /bap'd her lirhbs, and beauty deck d lier face, 
P. ir. 

2. To mould; tocaſt ; to regulate; to adjuſt. 

Drag tlie villain hither by the hair, 

Not age nor honour ſhall e privilege. $444; 

Mr. Candi, when without hope, and ready to 

ape his courſe by the Eaſt homewards, met x 
ſhip which came from the Philippines. Rat gh, 

To the ſtream, when neither friends nor ſote 
Nor ſpeed not art avail, he h his cout ſe. Del, 

Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And /hape my fooliſhneſs to their deſite. Prix, 

2. To ithage; to conceive. 

Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such h ping fantafics that apprebend 


More than cool reaſon ever apprehends. Sb. 


It is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſy 
Hupe faults that are not. Shak: ſpears; Othe!ls, 
"hen fancy hath formed and ſhaped the per. 
fecteſt ideas of bleſſedneſs, dur own more happy 
experiences of greater muſt diſabuſe us. Bol,. 
4. To make; to create, Obſolete. 
I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mo- 
ther conceive me. 1 li. 5, 
SHAPE. #. . from the verb.] 
1. Form; external appearance. f 
He beat me grievouſly in the ape of a woman; 
for in the hape of a man, maſter Brook, I fear 
not Goliath with a weaver's beam. Shakeſpeare, 
The /-pcs of the locuſts were like unto horfes , 
prepared tor battle. Rev. ix. 7. 
The other hh, 
If ape it may be call'd that /Sape had none, 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. Mites. 
In vegetables and animals the ape we moſt fix 
on, and are moſt led by. f Lacke, 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
Firſt a r enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke; 
"Till by her wit Corinna fav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke. Ait. 
Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, ſeem 
to have no other with towards the little girl, but 
that ſhe may have a fair ſkin, a fine Hupe, dreſs 
well, and dance to admiration. Law, 
3- Being, as moulded into form. 
y Before tlie gates there ſat ! 
On either ſide a formidable /Aupe, | 
4. Idea; pattern. 
Thy heart 
Contains of good, wiſe, juſt, the perfect /* pe. 
: Nihon, 
8. It is n6w ufed in low converſation for man- 
„ 
Sna'PELESS. ach. [from ſpap-.] Wanting regu- 
lafify of form ; wanting ſymmetry of dinicuſions. 
You are born 
To fet a form upon that indigeſt, 
Which he hath left ſo /pap: {js and fo rude. Shake, 
He is deformed, crooked, old and ſere; 
Ill-fac'd, worſe-hodied, fp. fs ev'ry where. $5, 
Thrice had I lov'd thee, 
Refore I knew th face or name 
So in a voice, ſo in a ſpap!-fs flame, 
Angels affect us of, and worthipp'd be. Done. 
Now the viftor ſtretch'd his cager hand, 
Where tiert nothing ſtood, or ſeem'd to ſtand; 
A [hapleſs ſhade, it melted from his fight, 
Like forms in clouds, or viſions of the night! Pepe, 
Same objects pleate our eyes, 
Which ont o nature's common order riſe, 
ng precipice. Pepe. 
SHa'Pk5MITH. . /. | /þ.pe and ſrith.) One 
who undertakes to improve the form of the body. 
A burleſque v ord. : 
No /-.1p:ſnith yet ſet up and drove a trade, 
To mend the work that providence had made. 
4 Garth, 
Sna/eerinegss. . ſ. [from ſhapely. ] Beauty or 
propoi tin of form. TY 
Sna/ePkLY. adv. [from /hape.] Symmetrical ; 
well form ed. | 
SHARD. ./ [ ſchaerde, Trifick. ] 
1. A fragmeat of an earthen vellel. 


Nikon, 


Fer 


| 
þ + 
2 
4 
% 
. 


8 
SHA 
For charitable prayers, 


Sbardi, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on 


ner; 1 
Yet here ſhe is allow d her virgin 
Her maiden {irewments. 


3. { Churd. | A plant. 
hard or maltows for the pot, 
Keep the looſen d hody found. Dryden's Horace, 
3. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a frith or ſtrait. 
It is uſed, ſays CH, in the weſt, for a gp. 
Upon that ſhore he {pied Atin ſtand, 


There by his maſter left, -when late he far'd 


In Ptiedt las fieet bark, over that per'lous hare. 
I airy Queen 
4. A ſort of fiſh. 
Ju a' RAR. adj. ¶ /pard and born.) Born or 
uced among broken ſtones or pots. Perhaps 


— in Shaks/peare may fignify the ſheaths of the 
-wings of infects. 


Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 


The ſhardbvr4 beetle with his drowty bums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhail be 


done 5 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare. 
Suat b. adi. ¶ from hard. | Inhabiting ſhards. 
Often ſhall we fin 
Tune hund beetle in a ſafer hold, 
Than i the full-wing'd eagle. Sta-. Cymbeline, 
To SHARE. v. n=. [pceanan, cy nun, Sax. ] 
1. To divide ; to part among many. 
Good fellows all, 


The lateſt of my wealth I'll are amongft you. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Arty man may make trial of his fortune, provi- 
ded he acknowledge the lord's right, by / 
out unto him a toll. ; 

Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
Aud /6.r7 his burden where be ſpares his _ 

N. 

In the primitive times the advantage of prieſt- 
Hyod was equally ord among all the order, and 
none of that character had any ſuperiority. Coe. 

Thongh the weight of a falſhuod would be too 

for one to bear, it grows light in their ima- 
ginations when it is heard among many. Addi. 

Suppoſe Ih my fortune equally between my 
children and a ſtranger, will that unite _ 7 

wift. 

2. To partake with others; to feize or poſleſ; 
fſvintly with another. 

The captain, Halt of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, 
and tlie other quarter never muſtered or ſeen, 
comes ſhortly to demand payment of his whole 
account; where, by good means of ſome great 
ories, and privy ſhurieg, with the officers of other 
ſome, he receireth hi debt. Spenſer on Ireland. 

In vain dots valour bleed, 

White 2verice and rapine are the land. Milt. 
Go ſilently enjoy your part of grief, 

And ſhare the ſad anheritance with me. Dryden. 
Wavr'd by the wanton winds his banner flies, 


All malden white, and /Þures the people's eyes. 


Dryden. 
This was the prince decreed 
To Hure his ſceptre. Dryden's En. 
Not a love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 
Drew you thus far; but hopes to ſÞure the ſpoil 
Of conquer d tou us and plundet d provinces 
Ada'for's Cate. 
Alk night it rains, the ſhews return with day ; 
Great fore with Cæſar ſhare: his ſov'reign ſway. 
Logie. 
3. To cut; th ſeperate; to ſheer. [From cean, 
Ven ſwift wheel reverſe deep ent 'ring ſuur· 


All bis right ſide. ilton. 
Scalp, — and ſhoulders the keen ſteel di- 


vi , 
And the ar'd viſage hangs on equal ſides. 
Dryden 
= SHARE. v. . To have part ; to have a divi- 
I am the prince of Wales; and think not, 


Percy, 


8 wird me in glory any more. SHA 


ad greater haſts theſe ſacred rites prepar d, 


chants, 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


aring 
Carew. |} 


SHA 


dme guilty mouths bad in your triumphs ard; 

Bur this untainted year is all your own. © Dyyd. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
ſhare in the goods of his father. Loc kx. 

This is Duteh partnerthip, to fare in all our 
beneficial bargains, and exclude us u holly from 
theirs. Swift. 

SHars. n. . [from the verb.] 

1. Part; allotment ; dividend obtained. 

If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 

Hud but a moderate and beſeeming ure, 

Of that which lewd!y-pamper'd luxury 

Now heaps upon ſome with vaſt exceſs. Milton 

The ſubdued territory was divided into greater 
and imaller ſures, beſides that referved to the 
prince. Trmple. 

I'll give you arms ; burn, raviſh, and deſtroy : 
For my own ſave one beauty I defign 3 
Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. 
Dy 


While fortune favour'd, 
I made fome ſigure: nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my are of ſume. 
| Dry An. 
The youths hare equal . 
In Marcia s wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter. A. 
In poets, as true genius is but rare. 

True taſte as ſeldom is the critick's fue. Pope. 

He ho doth not perform that part aiſigued him, 
is a very miſchievous member of the publick : be- 
caute he takes his />we of the profit, and yet leaves 
his hire of the burden to be born by others. Sv. 

2. Ta go ſhares ; to partake. 

They went a hunting, and every one to go ure 
and Pare alike in what they took. LE flange, 

By being deſirous that every one ſhonld have 
their full H of the favours of God, they would 
not only be content, but glal to fee one another 
happy in the little enjoyments of this tranſitory 
life. - Law 

3. A part contributed. 

Theſe, although they bear a h 
charge, yet have ditferent offices in the compo- 
ſition. Brown's Ful. Errors, 

4 — Saxon. ] The blade of the plow that 
cuts the ground. 

Nor lues they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining fare. Dryden. 

Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round, 
And ſharpen'd /ares ſhall vex the fruit ful ground. 


Dryd: 1. 
Incumhent o'er the ſhining Hare 
The maſter leans, removes th obſtructive clay. 
Them om. 


For clay the coulter is long and bending; and 
the hure narrow. 5) ortimer, 

SHa'ngroNs. „ . 2 and bone.) The os 
pubis ; the bone that divides the trunk from the 
limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two oſſa pu- 
bis, or /harebones, Barthaline faith, is twice thicker 
and laxer in women than men. Derham. 

Sna'rER. . . [from are. ] - 

t. One who divides, or apportions to others; a 
divider. 

2. A partaker ; one who participates any thing 
with others, 

Moſt it ſ*em'd the French king to import, 

As ſFarer in his daughter's iafury. Dean J. 

People not allowed tu be Hei with their com- 
paulons in good fortune, will hardly agree to be 
ſharer: in bad UI ftr ange. 

An overgrown eſtate filling into the hands of 


one that his many children, it is hroken into ſo 


many portions as render the ares rich enough. 
Ad ti ſon. 
You muſt have known it. 
Inde I did, then favorr'd by the king, 
And by that means a her in the ſecret. Rowe, 
If, by taking on himſelf human nature at large, 
he hath a compaſſionate and tender tenfe of the in- 
firmities of mankind in general, he muft needs, in 
2 pecuhar manner, feel nd commiterat- the in- 
firmities of the poor, in which he himſelf was fo 
eminert a Harer. Aer bury. 
I ſuffer many things as an author militant, 


e in the diſ- 


SHA 


whe-eof in your days of probation you have beet 
urer. Pape to Swift. 
Suanx. v. . [canis cbarehiriat, Lat.] ä 
1. A voracious ſea-fith. | £2 
His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate, 
The direful a» f. . Thoimſt's uur. 
2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills his 
pockets by fly trieks. A low word. . 
David's meſſenger are ſont back to him, like fo 
many hurt, and runnagotes, only for endervour. - 
ing to compliment an ill nature out of iffelf, and 
ſeeking that by petition which they might have 
commanded by their ſword. South, 
> Trick; fraud; petty rapine. A low word. 
Wretches who live upon the +4, and other 
men's fins, the common poiſoners of youth, 
equally defperate in their fortunes and their man- 
ners, and getting their very bread by the damna- 
tion of ſouls. | Sou b. 
To SHARK. v. a. To pick up haſtily or flily. 
Young Fontinbrat, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and fall, - .- 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Se vp a lift of landleſs reſotutes. S g. 
To SHARK. v. „. : 
1. To play the petty thief. A low word, 
The fly-leals a hey, voluptuous, ſcandalons,- 
barking life, hateful wherever ſhe comes. L Er. 
2. To cheat; to triek. A low word. Aus. 
There are cheats by natural inclination as w#l as 
by corruption : nature taught this boy to bt, 
not diſcipline. L' Fir ange.” 
The old generons Engliſh ſpirit, which hereto- 
fore made this nation ſo greut in the eyes of all the 
world, ſeems utrerly extin& ; and we are dege- 
nerated into a mean, /rurting, fallacious, under- 
mining converfe, there being a ſnare and a trapan 
almoſt in every word we hear, and every action 
we ſee. Smth,. 
—— SuANK. To fawn upon for 4 dinner. 
ARP. adj. [ rovanp, Saxon: ſcherpr, Dutch. ] 
1. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; hay- 
ing an acute point : not blunt. ' 
She hath tied 
Shenp tooth'd unkindnefs like a vulture here, 
Sha 


In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubhoru Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kerns ; , 
And fought ſo long, 'till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a har quill'd porcupine. Sha 

Thy tongue devifeth miſchiefs, like a _ ra- 
zor working deceitfully. 7. Ei. 2. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
ſmouthen away the extuberances lefs by the h 
pointed grooving tools, and bring the work into a 
perfect ſhape. Mo von. 

2. Terminating in a point or edge: not obtuſe. 

The form of their heads is narrow and /þ wp, 
thut they may the better cut the air in their ſwift 
flight. Aſcre. 

there was ſeen ſome miles in the fea a great pil- 
lar of light, not Y, bur in form of a column or 
cylinder, ring a great way up towards heaven. 

Bacon, 

To come near the point, and draw onto a /burper 
angle, they do not only ſpeak and praftiſe truth, 
bit really defire its enlargement. Brewn. 

Their embryon atoms 

Light arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, light or 

ow. . Milton, 

It is fo much the firmer by how much broader 
the battom and far per the top. Temple. - 

In ſhipping fach as this, the Iriſh kern, 
And urtwghe Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
kre /borp keet'd boats to firm the flood did 
learn, 


». 


Or fin-like bars did ſpread from either ſde. 
ydl. 
3. Acute of mind ; witty ; ingenious ; mveh- - 


tive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as i he would make 
me in love with a cloak, and verſe for verſe with 
the ſhupeſt witted lover in Arcadia. Sidney, 

If we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more than 


| We. avis. 


Sp. 


head. 


5 HA 


dhe to the world, but thouglitleſs of renown, 

They plot not on the ſtage, but on the _ 

ry Men. 

There is nothing makes men , and fore 
their hands and wits more at work, than want. 

88 Addiſon on Italy. 

Many other things belong to the material world, 

wherein the ſharp philoſophers have never yet 

arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas. 

4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 

As the ſharpeſt eye diſcerneth nought, 
Except the ſun-beams in the air do ſhine ; 

So the beſt ſoul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herſelf, without ſome light divine. Dav. 
To ſharp-ey d Reaſon this would ſeem untrue ; 

But reaſon I through love's falſe opticks view. 

. ; Dryden. 

8. Sour without aſtringency; ſour but not 
auſtere; acid. 

So we, if children young diſeaſed we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's foremoſt parts; 
To make them taſte the potions ſharp we give; 
They drink deceiv'd, and fo deceiv'd thay WA 

Mer. 

Sharp taſted citrions Median climes —— 8 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryd. 
Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed 

by the ſame word, as ſweet and harp are applied 
to the objects of hearing and taſting. Matt,. 
6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick noiſe ; 
not flat. 
In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and, to 
make it more ſharp, men uſe their finger. Hacon. 
Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſtrikes 
ſo />rp as you can ſcarce endure it. Bacon. 
or the various modulation of the voice, the up- 
per end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral 
cCartilages to contract or dilate it, as we would 
have our voice flat or /þ.vp. Ray. 
17. Severe; harſh; biting; ſarcaſtick. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her looſe to him ; and what he gets 
more of her than ap words, let it lie on my 
| Shakeſpeare, 
How often may we meet with thoſe who are 
one while courteous, but within a ſmall time after 
are ſo ſupercilious, ſparp, troubleſome, fierce and 
exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the true 
character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 
and burdens of ſociety ! South, 

Ceaſe contention : be thy words ſevere, 

Starp as he merits ; but the ſu ord forbear. Dry. 

8. Severe; quick to puniſh ; cruel; ſeverely 
rigid. 

, There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 

And to that place the „ha / Athenian law 

Cannot purſue us. Shakeſpeare. 

9. Eager ; hungry; keen upon a queſt, 

My faulcon now is ſh and paſſing empty, 
Ard, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd ; 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shak. 

The ſharp deſire I had 
Of taſting. Milton. 
ro. Fainful ; affiiAive. 

That ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is. 
To have a thankleſs child. Shak. A. Lear. 
He c:uſed his father's friends to be cruelly tor- 
tured : grieving to ſee them live to whom he was 
ſo much beho'den, and therefore rewarded them 
with ſuch arp payment. Anelles, 
Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life 
Try'd in ſ tribulation, and refin'd 
By faith, and faithful works. Milt. Par. Lof. 
It is a very fall comfort that a plain man, ly- 
ing under a a, fit of the ſtone, receives from 
tliis ſentence. Till fen. 
11. Fierce; ardent ; fiery. 
Ther piety feign'd, 
In harp cont-1t of battle found no aid. Milton. 
Ap alſ«ult already is begun. 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. 
Dryden. 


Watts. 


SHA 


| Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 
And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries. Dry. 
_ Is a man bound to look out /barp to plague 
himſelf, and to take care that he flips no oportuni- 
ty of being unhappy ? Collier. 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, 
is not under the neceſſity of being ſo ſharp and 
exacting Swift. 
4 3. Acrid; biting ; pinching ; piercing, as the 
cold. 

The windpipe is continually moiſtened with a 
glutinous humour, iſſuing out of ſmall glandules 
in its inner coat, to fence it againſt the h air. 

K 


ay. 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 
Nor wind piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept. Pope. 
3 6 Subtile ; nice; witty ; acute : of things. 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great 
applauſe ; but being laid in the balance with that 
which ſound experience plainly delivereth, they 
are overweighed. Hooker . 
The inſtances you mention are the ſtrongeſt and 
ſturp that can be urged. Dieb). 
15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 
They make uſe of the ſhurpeſt ſand, that being 
beft for mortar, to lay bricks and tiles in. Aoxon. 
16. Emaciated; lean. 


His viſage drawn he felt to /barp and ſpare. 


Milton. 
SHARP. #. . [from the adjective.] 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing 5 


3 
2. A 


pointed weapon ; ſmall ſword ; rapier. 
Low word. 28 


If butchers had but the manners to go to 
gentlemen would be contented with a rub at 
cuffs. Collier, 


To SHARP. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 
keen 


Whom the whetſtone ſharps to eat, 

They cry, milſtones are good meat. Ben Jenſon. 

To SHARP. v. n. [from the noun.] TO play 
thieviſh tricks. 

I live upon what's my own ; whereas your ſcan- 
dalous life is only cheating or ſbarping one half 
of the year, and ſtarving the other. LCL Fftrange, 

To SHa'rPEN. v. a. [from ſharp.] 

1. To make keen ; to edge ; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their need 
is to harpen the edge of their own induſtry. Heoker. 

The Iſraelites went down to the Philiſtines to 
Harpen every man his ſhare and his coulter. 1 Sam. 

His ſevere wrath ſhall he farpcn for a ſword. 

Vid. v. 20. 

The grating of a ſaw, when fa pen d, offends 
ſo much as it ſetteth the tecth on edge. Bacon 

Ih ſquadron bright, hp ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Alilton. 

It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the 
anguith, and /-arper the ſting of conſcience, and ſo 
add fury to the everlaſting flames, when he ſhall 
reflect upon the abuſe of wealth and rags wn” 

th, 

No: 'tis reſiſtance that inflames defire ; 
Shapers the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dry. 

Ere ten moors had ſharper'd either horn, 

To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dry. 

Her nails are /parp-n'd into pointed claws, 
Her hands bear half her weight and turn 3 


2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 
Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by na- 
ture, or h, by ftudy, doth not commonly 


bring greateſt learning, beſt manners, or tappieſt 
life in the end. {Li bam. 
3. To mike quicker of ſenſe, 
Th' air fharp/n'd his viſual ray 
Milton. 


To objects diſtant far. | 
4. To mak eager or hungry. 
Epicurean cooks 7 
Sharp with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite, Sbak /. 
Such an aſſurance as will ſba pen men's deſires, 


12. Attentive ; vigilant. 
| 


and quicken their endeavours for obtaining a leffer | 


arpis 
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good, ought to inſpire men with more vigour in 
purſuit of what is greater. Tillotſon, 
Hm make fierce —— 
enemy /horpeneth his eyes upon me. Joo, 
6, To make — ſarcaſticl, or ſeyere, 7 
My haughty ſoul would ſwell ; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith, 
7. To make leſs flat; more piercing to the ears, 
Encloſares not only preſerve ſound, but increaſe 
and it. Bacon, 


8. 10 make ſour. 3 

Su RPER. 3. /. A tricking 
ing; a petty ef oP} nor ety , 25 
Sharpers, as pikes, prey uyon their on kind. 

i L' Eflrarge, 

He ſhovld retrench w hat he loſt to ſharpers, and 
ſpent upon puppet-plays, to apply it to that uſe, 

Arbuthna, 


T only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, ſupercargoes, 
SHARPLY, adv. | 


our own. 
4 Afflictively; painfully. 
At the arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſadors the 
ſoldiers were ſharply aſſailed with wants. Hayward, 
$: With quickneſs. 
ou contract your eye when you would ſee 
ſharply ; and erect your ear when you would hear 
attentively. Bacon, 
6. Judiciouſly ; acutely ; wittily. 
SHa'RPNESS. 2. ſ. from ſhas p.] 
i. Keenneſs of edge or point. 
Palladius neither ſuffering us nor himſelf to take 


Ben Jonſon, 


in hand the party till the afternoon ; when we were 


to fight in troops, not differing otherwiſe from ear- 
neſt, but that the ſburpneſi of the weapons was ta- 
ken away. Sid ny. 

A ſecond glance came gliding like the firſt; 
And he who ſaw the ſhαννp of the dart, 
Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. Dryden. 

2. Not obtuſeneſs. 

Force conſiſteth in the roundings and raiſings of 
the work, according as the limbs do more or leſs 
require it; fo as the beholder ſhall ipy no h pe. 
in the bordering lines. WE ation. 

3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſs. 

There is a ſbarpnſs in vinegar, and there is a 
ſharpn ſi in pain, in ſorrow, and in reproach; there 
is a hp eye, a ſharp wit, and a ſharp ſword : 
but there is not one of theſe ſeveral ſhurpneſſes the 
ſame as another of them; and a ſharp eaſt wind 
is different from them all. Matt“ [ ogict, 

Provoking ſweat extremely, and taking away 
all hu pn fs from whatever you put in, mult be of 
goud eifect in the cure of the gout. Templic, 

4- Severity of language; ſatyrical ſarcaſm, 

4 T —— 2 for thee, ſcan 
Thou muſt not take my former fhurpreſs ill, 

I will employ thee back ——³ For VO 
Some did all folly with juſt har pngſt blame, 
While others laugh'd and ſcorn'd them into ſhame; 
But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, 
As men aim righteft when they ſhoot in jeſt. vr 

The frarpneſs of his ſatyr, next to himſelf, falls 
moſt heavily on his friends. Dryden. 

There is a ſudjeR of which it is hard to ſpeak 
without ſatyrical h n] and particular reflec- 


tions on many churches of Chriftians. Sprait, 
5. Painfulneſs ; afſlictiveneſs. | 
At this time C 
We * and bleed; the friend bath luſt his 
riend ; 
And the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their urpreſs. Sture. 


Not a ſingle death only that then attended this 
proſeſſion ; but the terror and /rarpreſe of it was 
redoubled in the manner and circumſtances. Seach, 

6. Intellectual accuteneſs ; ingenuity 3 we 
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Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great 
, and ſubtility of wit to be a ſound believ- 
Chriſtian, men were not curious what ſyllables 
or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 
The daring of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence. Dr yden. 
ſon returned with ſtrength of conſtitution, 


ſparpneſs of underſtanding, and (Kill in languages. 


3 Addiſon. 
- Quickneſs of ſenſes. 

It the underſtanding or faculty of the ſoul be 
like unto bodily ſight, not of equal hung, in 
all ; what can be more convenient than that, even 
as the dark - ſighted man is directed by the clear 
about things viſible, ſo likewiſe in matters of 


ſample where his way lieth. Hooker. 
SHARP-SET. adj. | ſbarp andſc.] 
1. Hungry ; ravenous. 
The ſeely dove 
Two t hawks do her on each ſide hem; 


And ſhe not which way ta fly from tuem. 
rYown, 

An eagle ſburp-ſet, looking about her for her 
prey, ſpy'da — L' Eftr ange. 

2. Eager ; vehemently deſirous. 

Baſilius forced her to ſtay, tho' with much 
ado, the being ſet upon the fulfilling of a 
ſtwewd office, in over!ooking Philoclea. Sick . 

Our ſenſes are ton pleaſures. L' Eftrang-. 

A 28 of Johaſon's, - - Ben, held ſeven 
nights; for the town is /h on new plays. Pope. 

SHARP=SIGHTED. 25 r and yn Har- 
ing quick ſight. 

If ſne were the body's quality, | 
Then would ſhe be with it ſick, maim'd, and blind; 
But we perceive, where theſe privations be, 

An healthy, perie&, and ſighted mind. Dav. 

I am not ſo h.rp-/ighted as thoſe who have diſ- 
cerned this rebellion contriving from the death of 

. — Clarendon. 

our majeſty's clear and farp-fighted judgment 
has as good a title to give law in matters of this 
nature, as in any other. Denbam. 

Nothing ſo fierce but love will ſoften, nothing 
fo /hurp./gbted in other matters but it throws a mitt 
before the eyes on't. L'Efir ange. 

SHARP-vISAGED. adj. | ſharp and N 
Having a ſharp countenance. 

The yore _ inhabit the mountains are com- 
monly Srp-viſag d. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To e v. a. | ſchetteren, peg] 

1. To break at once into many pieces; to break 
ſo as to ſcatter the parts. 

He rais'd a ſigh fo piteous and 
That it did ſeem to patter all his bulk, 
And rend his being. Shak:ſp. 

Ye myrttes brown, with ivy never ſear, 

I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
Sbatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Mil. 

They eſcape diſſolution, becauſe they can ſcarce 
eyer meet with an agent minute, and ſwiftly 
enough moved, to hunter or diſſociate the com- 


dined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy was ſeuttered to pieces, and divided 

amongſt revolted ſubj into a multitude of little 

governments. Locke. 

Black from the ſtroke above, the ſmouldring 
ine : 

Stands as a batter d trunk. Summer. 


2. To diſſipate ; to make incapable of cloſe and 
continued attention. . 
A man of a looſe, volatile and ſhattered humour, 
thinks only by fits and tarts, 0171s, 
| To SHA'TTER. v. . To be broken, or to fall 
by any force applied, into fragments. 
Of bodies, ſome are fragil; and ſome are tough 


and not fragil 3 and in the breaking, ſome fragil 


bodies break but where the force 
and fly in many places, 

Su TTA. . f. [from the verb] One part 
of many into which any thing is broken at once. 

Stick the card'e ſo looſe, that it will fall upon 
the glaſs of the ſeonce, and break it into batters. 
3 Swift. 


SHE 
Sn4a'TTERBRAINED. from batter brain 
SHA'TTERPAT ED. } and pats. ] Inattentive ; 

not conſiſtent. A low word. 


S#A'TTERY. adj. ¶ from ſhatter.) Diſunited ; not 
compact; eaſily falling into many parts ; looſe of 
texture. ; 

A brittle atrery ſort of ſpar, found in form of 
a white ſand _ in the. perpendicular fiſſures 
2 the orcs of metal. Waedw. od. 
0 SHAVE. v. a. preterite ſhaved, part. fm 
or ſhaven. [xceapan, Saxon; ſcharven, Dutch. ] 

1. To pare off with a razor. 

He that is to be cleanſed ſhall ſave off all bis 
hair. Levit. 
Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did 


ſhave his beard : a baſhaw afk d, why be alter'd. 


the cuſtom of his predeceifors > He anſwered, 
Becauſe you baſhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Ban. 
Doſt thou not know this ſpaven pate ? Truly it 
is a great man's head. Alles Hiftory of the Turks. 
I cauſed the hair of his head to be aved off. 
W:ſcman. 
2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface. 
Swert bird! 
Thee chauntreſs, oft the woods among, 
I woos? to hear the evening ſung: 
And mitfſi::g thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth aver green. 
The bending ſcythe | 
Shaver all the ſurface of the waving green. Gay. 
3. To ſkim by paſling near, or ſlightly touching. 
He paves with level wing the deep; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow'ring high. Milton. 
4. To cut in thin ſlices. 
Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other 
plants bruis'd or /aven in leaf or root. Bacon. 
- To ftrip; to oppreſs by extortion; to pillage. 
HAVE=GRASS. . . [equiſ. tam, Lat.] An herb. 
Sna'vELiING. . /. [ from /bave.] A man ſhaved; 
a friar, or religious. Uſed in contempt. 
Of elfes, there be no ſuch things; only by bald 
friars and knaviſh ＋ feigned. Spenſer. 
Su HER. n. ſ. [from /bave.] 
1. A man that practiſes the art of Paving. 
2. A man cloſely attentive to his own intereſt. 
My lord 
Was now diſpos'd to crack a jeſt, 
And bid friend Lewis go in queſt; 
This Lewis is a cunning her. 
- A robber; a plunderer. 
hev fell all into the hands of the cruel moun- 
tain-people, living for the mott part by theft, and 
waiting for wrecks, as hawks for their prey ; by 
theſe pavers the Turks were ſtript of all 3 
Snalvinc. . /. 


1. 
U ſhuve.] Any thin lice 
pared off from any body. 


Take lignum aloes in groſs /puvings, ſteep them 
in ſack, changed twice, till the bitterneſs be drawn 
forth; then take the ſavings forth and dry them 
in the ſhade, and beat them to powder. Bacon. 

By electrick bodies I do not conceive only ſuch 
as take up /þ:vivgs, ſtraws, and light bodies, but 
ſuch as attract all bodies hy — whatſoever. 

rown's Vulgar Errors. 

The /bavings are good for the fining of wine. 
| | Mortimer. 

SH Aw. 1. ſ. [pcua, Saxon: ſchmwe, Dutch; agg, 
Iſlandick.) 

A thicket; a ſmall wood. A tuft of trees near 
Litchfield is called Gentle he. 2 

Sua'werowL. u. .. [ brw and fol.] An artificial 
fowl made dy fowlers on purpoſe to ſhoot at. 

Su. M. a. . [from ſchamw, Teutonick.] A 

; a cornet : written likewiſe ſhalm. 

With trumpets alſo and f wms. EH Cin. Pr. 

Su x. pronoun. In oblique caſes ber. [ i, Gothick ; 
reo, Saxon; ſche, old Engliſh. ] 

1. The female pronoun demonſtrative ; the wo- 


Milton, 


Swift, 


man; the woman before mentioned. 


She, of whom the ancients ſeem'd to propheſ;, 
When they call'd virtues by the name of , 
Sbe, in whom virtue was ſo much reſin d. 

That for allay unto ſo a mind 


. 5 


Denn 


8 HE 


This once diſclos d, 
T he ladies did change favours, and then : 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of /be. Sh. 
What, at any time, have you heard ber ſay ? $5. 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he; 


The molt ſincere, and woman, /he. Dryden. 
2. It is ſornetimes —— 

with ſome degree of contempt. ; 
The he: of Italy ſhall not betray 

Mine intereſt, and his honour. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Lady you are the cruelPſt alive, 


If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. Shak. Tw if. Nile. 
I was wont 
To — apo with knacks, I would have ran- 
ack 
The pedlar's ſilken treaſury, and have 'd it 
To her acceptance. Sbateſpeure n Winter's Talte 
The female; not the male. 
would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſuckling cubs from the 95 dear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Nauice. 
The nightingale, if he would fing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be 
No better a muſician than the wren. —_—_ 
He-lions are hirſute, and have great manes, 
e are ſmooth like cats. Bacon. 
Stand it in Judah's chronicles confeſt, 
That David's fon, by impious paſſion mov'd, 
Smote a ſhe-ſlave, and murder d what he 2 
riar. 
Su rA. xn. ſ. ſheavci, plural. F, Saxon; 
ſchoof, Buch! 1. 10 8958 
1. A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound together, 
that the ears may dry. 
Theſe be the cave; that honour's harveſt bears, 
The ſeed thy valizat acts, the world the you 


airfaxe 
He beheld a field, | 
Part arable and tilt; whereon — — 
New-reap'd : the other part ſheep- gy” 
The reaper fills his greedy hands, 


And binds the golden hee in brittle bands. Dryd. 
2. Any bundle or collection held together. 
She vaniſh'd; 
The ſbæaf of arrows ſhook nnn 


den. 

In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt glean what 
we can; ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their 
real effences, graſp at a time whole fcavesz and 
in — 1 
To Suk t. v. a. = 32 "LD 
Thou art a /vealcd peaſecod. theſp. King Lear, 
To SHEAR. preter. ſhore, or TY pail. 
Fern. [pceanan, peynen, Saxon. This word is 
more frequently wruten ſheer, but ſbecr cannot ana- 
logically form Here or ſborn; ſhear, ſhore, ſhorne ; 


as tear, tore, torn. 


So many days, my ewes have been with young; 
So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 
So many months, ere I ſhall er the fleece. Shak. 

Laban went to ſbeer his ſheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 
| When wool is new Abra, they ſet pails of Wa- 
ter by in the fame room to increaſe its weight. 

q Bacon's Nutural 40. ye 
| To hy wy bead and ho!low pledge 

Of all my ſtrength, in the laſcivious lap- 

Of a deceitful concubine, who ſhore me, 

Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. A. 
The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and the ſwine. Drydene 

May'ſt thou henceforth ſweetly fleep, — 
Sherry, ſwains, oh ſhear your ſofteſt ſheep 
To ſwell his couch. Cy. 

O'er the conjenial duſt injoined to rar 
The graceful curl, and drop the teuder tear, Te. 
2. To cut by interception 

The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap 
ſtrikes info a canal cut into the bone of the upper; 
and the toothed protuberance of the upper into 2 
anal in the nether: by which means he eaſily 


: To 


CC r.. 


SHE 


7. sSurAx. v. . [In aavigatian.] To make an 


indirect courſe. 

SHEAR. I. from the verb. It is ſeldom 

Su raus. uſcd in the ſingular, but is fuund 
once in Dryd n.] 

1. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of tuo 
blades moving on a pin, between which the thing 
cut is intercepted. Shears are a larger, and forfſors 
a ſmaller inſtrument ot tae ſame kind. F. pe uſes 
Heals for iur. 

Alas! thought Phaoclea to herſelf, vour ee, 
come tov late to clip the bu d's wings that already 
is fWW]n away. Sidney. 

hy do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 

5 Think you I bear the /tears of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? Shak. 

Ihe fates prepar'd their tharpen'd /ſaew's, Dryden. 

W hen the fleece is ſhorn, 
Then their defenceleſs lunbs the brambles tear; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the cer. 
| Dryden. 
That people Lve and die, I knew 
An bour 250, as well as you; 
Ard it fate fpins us longer years, 
Or is in haſte to take the hear, 
I know, we muſt both furtunes try, 
And bear our evils, wet or dry. Prior, 
ow happy ſhould we be if we had the privi- 
lege of employing the peers, for want of a mint, 
upon foreign gold, by clipping it into 1 a 
| Swift. 
Fate urg'd the ers, and cut the ſylph in tu ain, 
But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again. Ie. 
. Yeneath the / ur they felt no laſting ſmart, 
They loſt but fleeces, while I loſt a heart. Gay. 
2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 
hen ſhe-p is one ſhear, they will have two 
proud teeth before ; when two ſear, four; when 
turce, fix ; when four, eight: and after that, their 
mouths break. Aostimcs. 
2. Any thiug in the form of the blades of Hear. 
4. Wirgs, in Spenſer. 
Two ſharp-wing'd ers 
Deck! with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
Vere fix'd at bis back to cut his airy wavs. S ſer. 
Suat Rb. v. ſ. [pceane, Sax.] A fragment. It 
15 now commonly written /pard, and applied only 
ro fragments of earthen ware. 
Iu the burſting of it, not a hd to take fire 
from the hcarth or to take water out of tbe pit. 
| High, xxx. 14. 
Snra'ats. v. /. (from Me w.] One that clips 
with ſhears; particularly one that fleeces ſheep. 
Of other care thev hitle reck'ning make, 
1han how to ſcramble at the re feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueit. A7i/tor, 
Vas he to be led as a lam to the ſlaughter, pa- 
tient and ret1gned as a ſheep beiore her /earrrs? 
| Regers. 
S$11t pra u. . [ge and man. | Hethat ſhears. 
Tu f@ther was a plaifterer, 
And thou thyſelf a . Shakeſperre. 
StifzA'RWATER. 2. f. | /aurus niger] A fowl. 
Hinfavn th. 
Sur aT H. u. ſ. ſrca de. Saxon.] The caſe of 
any thing; the ſcabbard of a weapon. 
Tie dead Knight's ſword out of lis Heath he 
drew, 

With which he cnt a ck off all their hair. F. A. 
Doth not each look a 22th ef ligh:'ning fee), 
Which ſpares the body yet melts the ſteel? 

Cleland. 
"Swords, by the lightning”'s ſubtle force diſtill'd, 
And the coid heath with rutuung metal fill d. . 
5 eee v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabba;d ; to incloſe 
in any caſe. 

This drawn but now againit my ſovereign's 
pbreaſt, 
Before tis ſhæati d, ſnall give him peace 2 ns 

= 2 : x N aller. 


In his hair one hand he wre-ths, 
His ſword, the other, in his boſom ai. Denham. 
| | I this her hate to him, his love to me! 
| „Iss in my breaſt ſhe ſeats her dagger now. Y.. | 


| 


SHE 


But in a bull's raw hide they 544k the right. Dry. 
The leopard, and all of this Kind as goes, keeps 
the claws ot his fareſect turued up frorma the ground 
and fteathed in the ſł in of his toes, whereby he pre- 
ſerves them ſharp for rapine, extending them only 
when he leaps at the prey.' Grow, 
: 4 [In philoſophy.] To obtund any acrid par- 
ticles. 

Thoſe active parte of a body are of differing na- 
tures when ſhcthd up, or wedged in amongſt 
others in the texture of a concrete ; -and when ex- 
tri ted from theſe impediinents. H.. 

Other ſubſtances oppoſite to acrimony are called 
demutcent or mild; becuuſe they blunt or ſheath 
thoſe ſharp ſalts as peaſe, and beans. HArbut n.9;. 

3. To fit with + meat h. 

_ There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 
Walter's dagger was not come from / cuil ing. Shak. 

4- To defend the main body by an outward co- 
vering. 

It were to be wiſhed that the whole navy 
throughout were />-ath:d4 as ſome are. Raleigh, 

SHEATHWI'NG ED. adj. | /oeath and wing. | Hav- 
ing hard cafes which are folded over the wings. 

Some inſets fly with four wings, as all vagini- 
pennous, or /heathwwinged iuſects, as beetles and 
dorrs. Bran. 

Sara'TAY. adj. [ from hab. ] Forming a ſheath. 

With a needle: put ande the ſhort and Jn 
caſes on carwigs backs, and you may draw fort 
two wings. 0W. 

SHE'CKLATON. ». ſ. 

He went to fight againſt the giant in his robe 
of /Lecklaton, which is that kind of gilded leather 
with which they uſe to embroider the Iriſh jackets. 

| Spenſer, 

To Sup. v. a. [yce dan, Saxon.) 

1. To effuſe ; to pour out; to ſpill. 

The painful ſervice, and the drops of blood 
d for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with the ſurname of Coriolanus. Shakeſpeare. 

Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries. Shakeſpeare. 

For this is my blood which is ſh for many, for 
the remiſſion of fins. Matith. xxvi. 28. 

Some think one gen'ral ſoul falls ev'ry brain, 

As the bright ſun ed light in eg'ry ſtar. Davie. 

Around its-entry nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool fimples that ſweet reſt beſtow ; 
Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, 
And paſling, hdi it on the ſilent plains. Dryden. 

You ſeem'd to mourn another lover dead, 

My ſighs you gave him, and my tears you /þ-d. Dry. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe : 0 
is love of honour, and his country's good; 

The conſul, not the father, ſhed the blood. Dryd. 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets 

__ crown'd, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light; 
The eyes ditfus'd a reconciling ray, | 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 

2. To ſcatter ; to let fall. 

Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caſt 
them late, are more laſting than thoſe that ſprout 
their leaves early, or /h d them betimes. Bacon. 

So the returning year be bleſt, 

As his infant months beſtow, 

Springing wreaths for William's brow; 

As his ſummer's youth ſhall fed 

Eternal ſweets around Maria's head. 

To SHED. v. u. To let fall its parts. 

White oats are apt to ſhed moſt as they lie, and 
black as they ſtand. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Susp. . /. | ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted | 
from ſhane. ] 

1. A flight temporary covering. 

The firtt Aletes born in lowly ſhed, 

Of parents baſe, a roſe ſprung from a bride. -Fairf. 

Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
With jaſper floor'd, and carved cedar ciel'd'; 

Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cell, 


Prior. 


The left fant naked, u hen they marched to fat. 


S H E. 
In fich a feafun born, when ſcarce a #4 
Could be obtain'd to ſhelter hioꝛ or me . 
From the bleak air. Miltn's Paradiſ- Ry. 
So all our minds with his conſpire to grace © + 
The Gentiles great apoſtle, and deface 
Thoſe ſt:te-obſcuring /beds, that like a chain 
Scem*'dto coufine and fetter him again. Walker, 
Thoſe huuſes then were caves, or homely „hd, 
With twining ofiers fenc'd, and mos their beds. 


. Dryden, 
An hoſpitable louſe they found, 
A howely cd the roof, not far from ground, 
Vas thatcu'd witl: reeds and ftraw together bound, 
De dia. 
Then out he ſteals, and finds where by the head 
Their horſe hung faten'd underneath a ed. Butter, 
Her various kinds by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaiatance, underneath a /-d., Swift, 
Weak as the Roman ctuef, who ſtrove to hide 
His father's cot, and once his father's pride, 
By caſing a low Zed of rural mould 
With marble walls, and roof adorn'd with gold. 
Hate, 
2, [In compoſition, ] Etfufion ; as blood fed. 
Sne'vDer. . . [from ſhed.) A ſpiller; one 
who ſheds. . 
A fhedder of blood hall ſurely die. Fx. xviii. 
SHEEN. 17 { This was probably only the old 
SHEENY. pronounciation of /bine,] Bright; 
glittering ; ſhewy. A word now not in uſe, 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc'd, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe ſo fair and ſeen. Fairy Q. 
When he was all dight, he took his way | 
Into the foreſt, that he might be ſeen 
Of the wild beaſts, in his new glory ſheen. Hubb, 
Now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar- light /hecr, Shak, 
Up roſe each warrior bold and brave, 
Gliſtering in filed Keel and armour ren. Fairfax, 
Out of the hierarchies of angels hn, 
The gentle Gabriel cal hd he from the reſt. Furf, 

By the ruſhy fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 

My fliding chariot ſtays, 

Which ſet with agat, or the azure fhe-n, 

Of turcois blue, and emera'd green. Aſt, 
Dr did of late earth's ſons beſhege the wail 

Of /Þreny heav'n. : : Mi. ton. 

SHEEN, n. ſ. [from the adjective.] Brightneſs: 
ſplendour. Not now uſed. 

Mercy will fit betw een, 

Thron'd in celeſtial Qn. 

Far above, in ſpangled er, 
Celeſtial Cupid, her fam'd ſon alvanc'd, = 
Holds his dear Pſyche ſweet entranc'd. Aiken. 
SHEEP. u. ſ. plural likewiſe /þ-ep. [yceap, Sax. 

of which the plural was reep; ſchaep, Dutch.) 
1. The animal that bears wool : remarkable for 
its uſefulneſs and innocense. 
Fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 
In wholeſome water-fallsthe fleecy ſep. Dryden. 
Of ſubſtances there are two ſorts of ideas; one 
of ſingle ſubſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as 4 
man or p. ' Locke, 
1. In contempt.) A fooliſh filly fellow. irfev. 
2. [In theology. ] The people, conſidered as 
under the direction of God, or of their paſtor. 
To SEKT BIT E. v. . { ſep and bite.] To uſe 
petty thefts. 
Shew your -knave's viſage, with a pox to you; 
ſhew your /heepbitivg face, and be hanged. SV. 
sunt“ ri ER. n. . [from ſheephite.] A petty 
thief. | | ; 
| His gate like“ heb iter fleering afide. TH. 
Wouldſt thou not he glad to have the niggardly 
raſcally /he-phiter come to ſome notable ſhame? 


Alion. 


Shak- ſpeart. 
There are political ters, as well as paſtoral : 

| betrayers of publick t , as well as of private. 
{+ ning 


" Surx'rcor. n. f. b and cor. ] A little in- 

cloſure for ſheep. . : 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

5 and mills 


From low farms, - 
Inforce their charity, 


Or edi of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel, San. 


Sh theſprare'? * 


i 
f 
x. 


I er 1 eo 
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Tu to a hifl anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From whoſe high top to Ken the protpe@ round, 
It cottage Were iu view, /pezpcot or herd; 
But cottage, herd, or /:epcor none he ſaw. Milken, 
SHtsPrO'Ly. . . | [bp and fold The place 
where ſheep are incloſed. 
The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 
The fold ſcatter d and the ſhepherd Nlain. Prior. 
SdEEry00k, J % (e and hook] A hook 
faſtened to a pole by which ſhepherds lay hold on 
the logs of their ſheep. 
The one carried a croſier of balm-wood, the 
other a paſtoral ſtat? of codar like a /heep-Lo:h. Bac. 
It you dare think of deters ing our Charms, 
Away with your e, and take to your arms. 
Dryden. 
Snrt'e15H. adj. [from ſhecp.] Baſhful ; over- 
modelt ; timorouſiy and meanly diffident. 
Wanting change of company, Le will, when 
he comes abroad, be a e or conceited crea- 
Lure. Lecke. 
$irrpronxtss. *. . [from ſhrepiſb.] Baſhful- 
nets; mean and timorous ditmdence. 
Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Trcanstus'd a he into thy Rory. Herbert. 
Sheepiſhreſs and 1gnorance of the world, are not 
conſequences ot being bred at home. Locke. 
Vuhout ſucceſs, let a man be never ſo hardy, 
he will have ſome degree of fbi. Grew. 


Susi TMS TER. . . [beep aud maſter.] A] book 


feeder of ſheep. 

A nobleman was a great graſier, and fe Mer. 

acon. 

SHrrPSHra'kING. 2. ,. and rat.] The 
time of ſhearing ſheep ; 222 — — 
are ſhorn. 

There happening a ſolemn feſtivity, ſuch as the 
Sheepſhearing; uſed to be, David begs ſome imall 
repaſt. South. 

SurE?'s EYE. . / { ſoap and eye.] A modeſt 
— lock, ſuch as lovers catt at their mit- 
treilcs. 

Caſt a be eye behind you: iu before me. 

Dryden. 
SuEEPWA'LK, n. . [ ſheep and .] Paiture 
for theep. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and alth ; whereon were ſhcaves 
New reap'd ; the other part ſrepwaiks and folds. 
N. ilton. 

Saver. at. [pcyny Saxon. ] Pure; clear; un- 
mungled. 

If ſhe ſay, 1 am not fourteen pence on the ſcore 
for /her ale, ſcore me up for the lying'ſt rogue in 
Chriſtendom. Shakepeare. 

Sheer argument 1s not the talent of the man ; 
little wreited ſentences are the bladders which bear 
him up, and be finks downright, when he once 
pretends to fwim without them. Atterbury. 

Sucks. adv, From the adjeRive.] Clean; 
quick ; at once. Not now in uſe, except in low 

age. 
Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer Oer the cryſtal battlements ; from morn 
To non he fell, from avon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting tun, 
Prop'd trom the zenith, like a falliug tar, 
On Lemnos. ; Milton. 

Ihe ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut /heer. Millau. 

Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt 
At one ſlight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and fecr within 


Lights on his feet. Million. 
To SHEER. v. 4. [See Sur ah.] 
I keep my birth-day ; ſend my Phillis home 

At /herwg-time. yden, 


To SHEER off. v. u. To ſteal away; to fi 
Ae Te 1 

SUEERS, 1 [See Su NRG. 

SHEET. . .. | rceat, Saxon. 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending 
unto him, as a great ſheet, Knit at the four corners. 


As, x. 11. 
2. The linen of a bed. 


SHE 


Tf I die before thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſhrti. Shakeſpcare. 
You think none but your beet are privy to 


your wiſhes. ' Sbak:ſpare. 
Some unequal bride in nobler /bect;, 
Receives her lord. Dryden, 


3. [ Eceutes, French; echoten, Dutch.] In a ſhip 
are ropes bent to the clews of the ſails, which 
ſerve in all the lower ſails to hale or round off the 
clew of the fail ; but in topſails they draw the ail 


underſtand it otherwiſe. 


whiſper, like pulling off a /eez-rope at ſea, flack- 
ens the ſail. Suc bling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his fly ing ſails, 
And rent the ht. D. 
4- As much paper as is made in one body. 
As much love in rhime, 
As could be cramm'd up in a /hect of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin aud all. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all 1 
ſhould have to ſay would have been contained in 
one /heet of paper. Locke. 
I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly 
upon a /eet of white paper upon the oppoſite wall, 
Newton's Opticks. 


5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper iu a 


J 


6. Any thing expanded. 
Such /beets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Shak:ſpeare. 
Rowling thunder ro-, 
And ſhects of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field. 


| Dryden. 

An azure /bect it ruſhes broad, 

And from the loud reſounding rocks below, 

Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. Thom 

7. Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 

To this the following ſheets are intended for a 
full and diſtin anſwer. Waterland. 

Sukt TH. n. /. and anchor, | In a ſhip 
is the largeſt anchor ; which, in ſtreſs of weather, 
is the mariners laſt refuge, when an extraordinary 
Riff gale of wind happens. Bailiy. 

To Sukxr. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To furnith with ſheets. 

2. Io enfold in a ſheet. 

3. To cover as with a ſheet. 
Like the ſtag when {10w the paſture beets, 
The barks of tregs thou browſed'ſt. Sbak-ſpeare. 
Sur. r. , pW] An ancient Jewith coin 
equal to four Attich drachms, or four Roman 
denarii in value about 28. 6d. ſterling. Dick. 

The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet im- 
printed upon their hie on one ſide of the golden 


Cams len. 

The huge iron head ſix hundred See weighed, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 
Able death's worſt command to over doe 
Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too, Corley, 

This coat of mail weighed five thouſand 22 
of brais. con. 

Su x“ l bar lx. 3. .. A chaffinch. 

SukL“LbRAK ER. . A bird that preys upon 
fiſhes. 

S#4ELF. mn. ſ. [peyip, Saxon ; /co//, Dutch. 

1. A board fixed againſt a ſuppu:ter, ſo 
thing may be placed upou it. 

LEES About his Telvet 
A bezgarly acconat of empty boxes. SA. 
Bind faſt, or from their elves 
Your books will come and right themſelves. S:i/7. 

2. A fand bank in the ſea; a rock under ſhal- 
low water. 

Our tranſported ſouls ſhall congratulate each 
other their having now fully eſcaped the nume- 
rous rocks, ſelves, and quick-ſands. 

Near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhore they run, 

A dang'rous coaſt. Heyden. 

He call d his money in ; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him on the former ., 

He put it out again. 


any 


4 


cloſe to the yard arms. Did. — Dryden ſeems to 
The little word behind the back, and undoing 


Aen.] ten its root. 


Boyle. 


SHE 
3. The plural is analogically ſhetves ; Dryden has 


| ſelfs, probably by negligence. 


He ſeiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer'd, 
Turu'd ſhort upon the /belfs, and madly ſteer'd. 
Dr 


Sit'LFv. at. [from /helf.] 

. Full of hidden rocks or banl.s; full of dan- 
gerous ſhall»ws: 

Glides by the ſyren's cliffs a h coaſt, 

Long infamous for ſhips and failors loft, 

And white with bones. Dryden 

2. I know not well the meaning in this paſſage, 
perhaps rocky, | 

The tillable fields are in ſome places ſo tough, 


| that the plough will ſcarcely cut them: and in 


ſome fo /+/fy, that the corn hath much: ado to faſ- 
Carex, 

SHELL, . /. Cel, reeall, Saxon; ſchul:, ſebcltr, 
Dutch. | 

t. The hard covering of any thing; the exter- 
nal cruft. 

The tun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is 
as the /-.! of the eolipile, and the abvſs as the we- 
ter within it ; now when the heat of the fun had 
pierced through the Hh and reached the waters, 
it rarefy'd them. Burnet's T bey. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only 
what is lodged in the of the earth. Locke. 

2. The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtaceous 


Her women wear 

The ſpoils of nations in an ear ; 

Chang d for the treaſure of a fel, 

And in their looſe attires do ſwell. B. Jonſon, 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended: 

Peace and plenty ſpread the ſails: 

Venus, in her tell before him, 

From the ſands in ſafety bore him. Dry. 
The hell, ſerved as moulds to this ſand, which, 

when conſolidated, and afterwards freed from its 
inveſtient hell, is of the ſame ſhape as the cavity of 
the /be/l. Moocdwar d. 

He, whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all times juſt, but when he fign'd the ell. Pops. 
p 1 of the ſeeds of filiqquous 1 

e fruits are contained within a ſhall, 
being the ſeeds of the plants. Arbutimot. 

4 The covering of kernels, 

Chang'd loves are but chang'd ſorts of meat ; 
And when he hath the: kernel eat, 
Who doth not throw away the ſhell? Dance. 
5. The covering of an egg. 

Think him as a ſerpent's egg, 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his Kind, grow miſ- 

chicvous, 

And Kill him in the hel. Shak, Julius Cæſar. 

6. The outer part of an e. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the /be!! 
of a houſe, that would have deen a very noble 
building, had he brought it to perfection. Addiſon. 

7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in poetry, 
from : udo, Latin; the firſt lyre being faid to have 
been made by ſtraining ſtrings over the ſhell of a 
tortoiſe. 

Leſs thn a god they thought there could not 

dwe!l 

Within the hollow of that , 

T:.at ſpoke ſo ſweetly. 

$. The ſuperficial part. 

So devout are the Romaniſts about tlus out- 
ward h of religion, that if an altar he moved, or a 
ſtone of it broken, it ought tobe reconſecrated. . 

To SUELL. . a. [from the noun. } To take out 
of the ſhell; to ſtrip off the ſhell. 

To SUELL. v. . 

1. To fall off as broken ſhells. 

The ulcers were cured, and the ſcabs /Z:/.! off. 


BF i) emittcs 
2. To caſt the ſhell. . 
Snz'L.LDVCK. 2. . A Kind of wild duck. 


To preterve wild ducks, and Zeildu , have a 
place walled in with a pond. More. Hob, 
Sur Ulis A. 4. . Cell and Fb.] Fiſh inveit- 
teſtaceous, as 


Dryder, 


ed with a hard covering, either 


Dr, dia, 


oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as lobtters. 
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2:6 ſo continued till their 7 priſons, growing 


curmny. 


While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 


Vi hen he from Wor'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
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The ſhells being ſound, were ſo like thoſe they 
ſaw upon their ſhores, that they never queſtioned 
but that they were the exuviæ of eib, and once 
belonged to the ſea. II ondward. 

Su“ U v. ad. from . 

1. Abounding with ſhells. 

The ocean rolling, and the Hel ſhore, 
Beautiful objects, ſhall delight no more. Prior. 
2. Conſiſting of ſhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt 
men and all animals were bred in ſome warm 
moiſture, incloſed in cruſtaceous {kins, as lobſters; . 


dry and breaking, made way for them. Bently. 

SHE'LTER. ». /. [Of this word the etymology 
is unknown : Stine dedaces it from bell, Davies 
from ycyld, a ſhield, Saxon.) 

1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 
We wear this fearful tempeſt ſing. 
Vet ſeek no ſhelie to avoid the ftorm. Sp. 
They with the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a fler from his ire. Milton. 
Heroes of old, when wounged, ſhelter ſought ; 

Bu he who meets all dangers with diſdain, 
Ey'n in their face his ſhip to anchor brought, 
And ſteeple laugh ſtood propt upon the main. 
Dryden. 
They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as 
the wortt /--/cr from rain, when they have a lover 
in company. Dryden. 
The healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a «ter, and from heat a ſhade. 
Pepe. 
2. A protector; a defender ; one that gives E 
curity. 
Thou haſt been a /elter for me, and a ſtrong 
tower from the enemy. Pj. Ixi. 3. 
2. The ſtate of being covered; protection; ſe- 


Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 
Berween the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd ; 
Which ſhade and / {tr from the hill derives, 


Denham. 
Who into Heller takes their tender bloom, 
And torms their minds to fly from ills to come ? 


Young. 
To Sux'lL TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover from external violence. 
We beſonght the deep to e us. Milton, 


Thoſe rains />e{ter'd once his ſacred head, 


Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. Dryd. 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſuccour with re- 
fuge; to harbour. 
What endleſs honour ſhall you gain, 
To ſave and ter Troy's unhappy train. Dryd. 
z. To betake to cover. 
They /b:ierxed themſelves under a rock. Abt. 
Comfort thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly 
nen all earthly comforts fail thee : then do thou 
p=riiculariy retreat to thoſe conſiderations, and 
er thyſelf under them. Abterlary, 
g. To cover from notice. This ſeems leſs pro- 
er. 

In vein I ſtrove to check my growing flame, 
Or hh lier paſſion under friendſhip's name; 

You ſ my heart. Prior. 
To SHE'L TER. v. u. 
1. To take ſheiter. 

There the Indian herd man, ſhunning heat, 
Selters in cool. Mi. tin. 
2. To give ſhelter. 

Then ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the e!r1ing weed, 
The cavern'd bank, is old ſecure abode. 
Thomſon. 
Sir't TERLESS. adj. {from tele.) Harbour- 
tel: 3 without home or refuge. 

Now ſad and ſheller i ſi, perhaps, ſhe lies, 
Where piercing winds blow ſharp. Rorve. 
£1} i.vinG. adj. [from elf.] Sloping; in- 

e.,6©57; having declivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground; 
And built to ian, that one cannot climb it, 
Maiieut apparent Hazard of his life, 


SHE 


Amidſt the brake a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round. 
Addiſon. 
SHE'LvY. adj. [from ſhelf.) Shallow; rocky; 
full of banks. 
I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 


/helvy and ſhallow. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wind. 


To SHEND. v. a. preter. and part. pail, Heut. 
[pcenvan, Saxon; /chend:n, Dutch. 

1. To ruin; to ſpoil; to miſchief. 

Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to be het, 
Good milchcow for Wiater, another for Lent. 


Tuſſer. 
Shepherds, ſhould it not Hen: 
Your roundis freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, that Colin made? Spenſer. 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 
That much I fear my body will be ent; 
It bodes 1 ſhall have wars. Dryden. 
2, To diſgrace; to degrade; to blame ; to re- 
proach. 
Debateful ſtrife, and cruel enmity, 
The famous name of knighthood foully end. 
F. airy Quecn. 
Sore bruiſed with the fall, he flow uproſe, 
And all enraged thus, thus him loudly hen, 
Difleal knight, whoſe coward courage choſe 
To wreck itſelf on beaſt. Fairy Queen. 
My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites, 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be hen 
Io give them ſeals never my ſoul conſent. Shak. 
3. To overpower ; to cruſh; to ſurpaſs. 
She paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth S-»d 
The lefler ſtars. Spenſer. 
4- It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly obſo- 
lete. 
SHEPHERD. . . [pceap, ſheep, and pyd, 
a keeper, Saxon, pceapaPyn. ] 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture. 
I am /hepherd to annther man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

A ſhepherd next 
More meek came with the firſtlings of his flock. 
ilton, 

2. A ſwain; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in ev'ry /bepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might we move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigb. 

3. One who tends the congregation; a paſtor. 

Lead up all thoſe who heard thee, and heliev'd ; 
Midſt thy own flock, great hepher d, be receiv'd, 
And glad all heav'n with millions thou haſt oY 

tor. 

SHE 'PHERDESS. . f. [from ſpberd.] A wo- 
man that tends ſneep; a rural lats. 

She put herſelf into the garb of a h pd, 
and in that diſguiſe lived many years; but diſco- 
vering herſelf a little before her death, did pro- 
feſs herſelf the happieſt perſon alive, not for her 
condition, but in enjoying him the firſt loved; 
and that ſhe would rather, ten thonſand times, 
live a /bepherd:ſs in contentment and ſatisfaction. 

Sidney. 
Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life : no * but Flora 
Peering in April's front. Shak. Winter"s Tall. 

She like ſome ſhpherdeſt did ſhew, 
Who fat to bathe her by a river's fide. Dryden. 
in its clowniſhneſs, like a fair ſepherdeſs in coun- 
try ruſſet. Dryden. 
Sur“ ru RDS Needle, n. ſ. [ ſcandix, Lat. ] Venus 
comb. An herb. 

Sur/epurrDs Purſe, or Pouch. u. ſ. ¶ burſa paſfio- 
rie, Lat.] A common weed. 

Sur'eHERDS Rod. u. . Teaſe), of which plant 
it is a ſpecies. 

SHE'PHEXDISH. adj. [from ſhrpherd.] Reſem- 
bling a ſhepherd ; ſuiting a ſhepherd ; paſtoral; 
ruſtick. Not in uſe. 

He would have drawn her eldeſt ſiſter, eſteemed 
her match for beauty, in her herd attire. Sid 
She ſaw walking from her ward a man in V - 


Shak:ſpear-. | herdiſh apparel. Og; 


A woman's ſhape dot hui, thee. 
His dorick dialect has incomparable ſweetneſs 


SHI 


SHt'RBET. n. J. | harbaty, Arabick.] The juice 
of lemons or orange; mixed with water and ſugar, 
Di®, 
They prefer our beer above all other drinks; 
and conſidering that water is with ii c rareſt, eſpe- 
cially in this clime, the deareſt of , and 
plenty of barley, it would prove infinitely profit. 
able to ſuch as ſhould bring in the ufe theres, 


1 
nt. 
SHERD. n. f. [yce ad, Saxon.] The (raymeut 
of broken earthen ware. Sce $1an, 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 
She thruſts beneath the limping leg a d. Pad 
SHERIFF. a. /. ſpcyne ʒe pe a, Saxon, fin 
rcyne, a ſhire, and peve, a ftewird. It is ones 


times pronounced f i-ve, which fone poets have - 


inudicioufly adopted.] An ofhcer o whom 3; 

intruſted in each county the exccmi of ths lays, 
A great pow'r of Engliſh and of Scots, 

Are by the /-rif/ of Yorkſhire overttrown. 84, 
Concerning miniſters of juttice, the meh 5-5; 

of the counties have been very ancient in this Kg. 


dom. B os 
Now may'rs and /oricves all huch'd and fatizts 
la Peg 


V. * 
"inf , f 
Sura 2 1. J. [from i] The of- 


Surlatrrbovu. * ariſdict 
Sut'alrrs ute. or juritdiction ot 2 


SHE/RIFFWICK., ſheritf. 

There was a reſumption of patents of gaols, and 
reannexing of them to the ft; privileged 
officers being no leſs an interruption of juſtice then 
privileged places. Ban, 

Sur kRis. u. ſ. from Acres, a town of 

Sur'RRISG Suk. þ Andaluſia in Spain.) A kind 

Sus! Rv. of ſweet Spaniſh wine. 

Your /-erris warms the blood, which before, 
cold and ſettled, left the liver white, which is the 
badge of puſillanimity; but the /orris makes if 
courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme. $5. 

Good ſherris ſack aſcends me into the brain, Cries 
me there all the fooliſh dull vapours, and makes 
it apprehenſive, ' Shakeſpeare 

SHEW. See Snow. 

Suipk. n./. [from cea dan, to divide, Saxon.] 
A board; a cutting. Skinnvr. 

SHIELD. u. ſ. [pcyl't, Saxon. ] 

1. A buckler; a broad piece of defenſive ar- 
mour held on the left arm to ward off blows. 

Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and 

fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields. Shak. Cor, 
His pond'rous e, 
Ethereal temper, maſly, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference _ 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton, 
2. Defence; protection. 
3. One that gives protection or ſecurity. 
The terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and hie, 
High on a pile th' unconquer'd cljef is plac'd. 
Drydem. 

To SHIELD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover with a ſhield. 

2. To deſend; to protect; to ſecure. 

Were't my fitneſs to let theſe hands obey my 

boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones : howe'er A 


Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the ti- 45 
To fee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father {ld Y 
Hear one that comes to ſhield his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her on. He 
2. To keep off; to defend againſt. TY 
Out of their cold caves and frozen habitat one, 
into the ſweet ſoil of Europe, they brought with 
them their uſual weeds, fit to iel the cold, to 
which they had been inured. Sper. jet» 
My lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. 
—God ſpicld I ſhould diſturb devotion. S#: ly ed e. 
To SHIFT. v. . [Of this word the origin 8 
obſcure : ftip:a, Runick, is to change. ] 
1. To chaage place. 
Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, ard 


ſo not able to and ſeek out after proper 1 
© 


S HI 


ter for their increment, it was neceſſary that it 
ſhoald be brought to them. I ode d 
2. To change ; to give place to other things. 
If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and 
%, in a continual ſuccettion, it would be impol- 
ſable for a man to think long of any one thing. 
Locke. 
3- To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 
She begs you juſt would turn you while ſhe 
Its. Young. 
4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live though 
with difficulty. 
We cannot Vit: being in, we muſt go _ 5 
FUNNEL 
Men in diſtreſs will look to themfſelve:, and 
leave their companions to % as well as they can. 
* EA ange. 
Since we deſire no recompence nor thanks, we 
ought to be diſmiſſed, and have leave to / for 
ourſcives. Swift, 
5. To practiſe indirect methods. 
All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were excecd- 
ug witty, yet better teach all their followers to 
ſhite than to reſolve by their diſtinctions. Rulcigh, 
6, To take ſome method for ſafety. 
Nature inſtructs every creature how to ift for 
itſelf in caſes of danger. L' Eftrange. 
70 SHIF r. v. a. 
1. To change; to alter. 
It was not levity, but abſolute neceſſity, that 
made the fiſh ft their condition. L'Eftrange. 
Come, atlift me, muſe obedient ; 
Let us try ſome new expedient ; 
Sift the ſcene for half an hour, 
Time and place are in thy power. 
2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or ſet or go /bift it that ænoweſt the ways. T. cr. 
3. To put by ſome expedient out of the way. 
hit d him away, 
And laid good '"tcaſes on your ecſtacy. Sb. Othello. 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather tine deliveries, and /iftings of 
dangers and miſchiefs, when they are near, than 
ſolid and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. 
Bacon. 


Swift. 


4. To change in poſition, 

Neither uſe they fails, nor place their oars in 
order upon the ſides; but carrying the oar looſe, 
Ei it hither aud thither at pleaſure. Raleigh. 

Where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſhe ſteers and /ifts her ſail. Mil. 

We ſtrive in vain againſt the teas and wind; 
Now if: your tails. Dr yden's Aniis. 

b. To change, as Cloaths. 

I would advife yuu to /:/? a ſhirt : the violence 
of action hath made you reck as a ſacrifice. Shak. 

6. To dreſs in freſh cloati:s. 

As it were to ride day and night, and not to 
have patience to t me. Shak, Hen. IV. 

7. Jo Ser . To defer; to put away by 
ſome expedient. | 

The mott beautiful pores muſt be the moſt fi- 
niſhed, the colours ad words mit choſen : many 
tings in both, which are not deſerving of this 
care, muſt be ft: of, content with vulgar ex- 
preſlions. D. yden's Dufreſnoy. 

Struggle and contrive as you wilt, and lay your 
taxes as you pleaſe, the traders will Hh it off from 
their own gain. ocke. 

By various illuſions of the devil they are prevailed 
on to foe of the duties, and neglect the conditions, 
on Nc fal vation is promiſed. Roger s's Sermons. 

dutr r. . . | from the verb.] 

r. Ex pedient found or uſed with difficulty ; dif- 
ficul: means. 

She redoubling her blows, drave the ſtranger to 
no other H than to ward and go back; at that 
ti ne ſeeming the image of innocency againſt vio- 
le ice Sidney. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

Vl and a thouſand rs to get away. Sb. K. Jobe. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 
deen omitted, and yet they have made ff: to move 
vp and down in the water, 


Net any boaſt of Kill, but extreme 
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How to regain my ſever'd company, 
Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, 
lo give me antwer from her moſſy couch. Milton. 

A faſhionable hypocrity ſhall be called good 
manners, ſo we make a ſhiſt ſomewhat to legiti- 
mate the abuſe. L'Eflrange. 

Thote little animals provide themſelves with 
wheat; but they can make /ife without it. Addi). 

Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, 
and we have made a tolerable /orft to reduce them 
to clailes. Bakr, 

2. Indirect expedicnt; mean refuge; laſt re- 
courte. 

The very cuſtom of ſeeking fo particular aid and 
relief at the hands of God, doth, bv a ſecret con- 
tradition, withdraw them from endeavouring to 
help themſelves, even by thoſe wicked hi, which 
they know can never have his allowance whoſe 
altittance their prayers ſeek. _ Hooker. 

To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be re- 
conciled, that there wanteth a term, is but a hst 
of ignorance. con. 

Sd ow to reſolve, but in perfomance quick; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick ; 
For little ſouls on little h tt rely. Drydin. 

3. Fraud; artifice ; ftratagem. 

Know you not Ulyſſes" t? 
Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts. 
Denham. 

4. Evaſion ; eluſory practice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to find 
out any /hift, be it never ſo flight, whereby to 
eſcape out of the hands of preſent contradiction, 
they are never at a ſtand. Hooker. 

Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo 
cautious and wily-headed, eſpecially being men of 
ſo ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch 
ſubtilities and fly Gifts. Spenſer. 

Here you ſee your commiſſion ; this is your 
duty, theſe are your diſcouragements : never ſeek 
for /hifts and evaſions from worldly afflictions : 
this is your reward, if you perform it ; this your 
doom, if you decline it. South, 

$5. A woman's linen. 

Sur'eTER. . ſ. [from it.] One who plays 
tricks; a man of artifice. 

'T was ſuch a ſiſter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 

Milton, 

Snr'rTLESS. adj. [from ſhiſt.] Wanting ex- 
pedients ; wanting means to act or live. 

For the poor H iftl-ſ; irrationals, it is a prodigi- 
ous act of the great Creator's indulgence, that 
they are all ready furniſhed with ſuch cloathing. 
Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 

SUL LIN G. 2. , [ycyllng, Saxon and Erie; 
ſchel/mg, Dutch. ] A coin of various value in diffe- 
rent times. It is now twelve pence. 

Five of theſe pence made their Silling, which 
they called ſci ing, probably from fc i/ingu;, which 
the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce; 
and forty-eight of theſe /ci//ings made their pound, 
and four hundred of theſe pounds were a legacy 
for a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt 
will of king Alfred. Camden's Kemains. 

The very ſame hilling may at one time pay 
twenty men in twenty days, and at another reſt 
in the ſame hands one hundred days. Locke. 

Who with much pains 2xerting all his ſenſe, 
Can range aright his />:l/ings, pounds and ours 4 

can. 

Suittr-LSsAATLT-I. 
of all I? The queſtion of a man hefitating. 
ro ſtand fill-I-frall-l, is to continue kefitating 
and procraſtinating. 

I am ſomewhat dainty in making a reſolution, 
becauſe when I make it, I keep it: I don't ſtand 
ſtill-I-fball-F then; if I fay't, I'll do't. Congreve. 
Su Lx. adv. [from . Not familiarly ; not 
frankly. 

Sn1v, n.ſ. I reina, Saxon; lie, German.] The 
fore part of the leg. 

I bruiſed my in the other day with playing at 
ſword and dagger. Shak-ſp. Merry Wives of Wind. 


More Ant =” iſm. 


The fs bene, from the knee to the in;tep, is 


A corrupt reduplication | 


SHI 
made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a 
ſingle ſhadow. Peacham. 


His leg, then broke, A 
Had got a deputy of oak ; 
For whea a /i in fight is cropt, ; 


The knee with one of timber's nropt. H. 4. 
As when to an houſe we come, ; 

To know if any one's at home, 
We knock; ſo one muſt kick your fin, 
Ere he can find your ſoul's within. Annymr, 
To SHINE. v. =. preterite 1 /Þ»:, I hve bore ; 
ſometimes I ind, I have {bived. ¶ reinan, Saxon; 


1 


1 ſebijnen, Dutch. ] 


1. To have bright reſplendence ; to gl ter; to 
zliſtzn ; to gleam. 
To-Jdar the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shane down the Engliſh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev'ry man that ſtaod, 
Shew'd like a mine. Shakeſpeare, 
True paradiſe inclos'd with firing rock. Milian. 
We can diſmiſs thee ere the morning / ine, Mir. 
Fair daughter, blow away theſe miſts and 
clouds, 


And let thy eyes hne forth in their full luſtre. 
Deubam. 
The fun ſhines when he ſees it. Locle. 


2. To be with clouds. 


The moon /hines bright: in ſuch a night as 
this | 
When the ſweet wind did ly kiſs the trees, 


And they did make no nœiſe. Sha, Merc. of Fenice. 
How bright and goodly ſhines the moon 

The moon ! the ſun : it is not moonlight now. &. 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the 

ſun is overcaſt, or when the moon f inctb. Bacon. 
3. To be gloſſy. 
They are waxen fat, they ſine. Fer. v. 28. 
Fiſh with their fins and ſhining ſcales. Milton. 
The colour and ſhining of bodies is nothing but 

the different arrangement and refraction of their 

minute parts. Locke. 
4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. 

So proud ſhe /hir:d in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heaven; for earth ſhe did diſdain, 
And fitting high. Fairy Qucen. 
g. To be beautiful. 

Of all the enamel'd race, whoſe ſilv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 
Once brighteſt /-in'd this child of heat and air. Pu, 
| 6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 

If there come truth from them, 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches fine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made gocd, 
May they not be my oracles as well? SHA. 
Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied ſight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon bind 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. Millan. 
Cato's ſoul | 
Shin-s out in ev'ry thing the acts or ſpeaks; 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, add, with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Acddi/on. 
The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, pro- 
duced its proper fruits, and diſtinguiſh'd the whole 
age with /-imng inſtances of virtue and morality. 
£Ad:ifon's Freebolder. 
The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had /:n'd 
An humble ſervant to all human kind. Pops. 
Few are qualified to tine in company; but it is 
in moſt men's power to be agreeable. Swift. 
7. To be propitious. 
The Lord make his face fine upon thee and be 
gracious. Number i, vi. 25. 
$. To give light real or f gurative. 
The lizht of rizhteoufnefs hath not ud unto 
us, and the ſun of righteouſneſs zofe not upon us. 
ia, v. 6. 
2leſtia! light . 
Shins inward, and the mind through all her p wers 
Irradiate. Milton. 
Suns. . [from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or ſbne. D. ydiu. 


He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, and 
4 K 2 fan 


8 HE SHI SHT 


2. Tothrow by loſs of the veſſel. bs 7} 
Shipwreek'd upon a Kingdom, where no pity, th 


nne and rain; all which if a man's body will not) The fun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, " 
No friends, no hope ! no Kindred weep for me, * 


endure, it will ferve him to very little purpoſe. Loc. | But we will hip him hence. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. Brightneſs; ſplendaur; luſtre. It isa word, In Portugal men ſpeat yy vn age, ſo as they can- | 520 
though not unanalogical, yet ungraceful, and little not hope for above a year, bi theraſelves away i Part. a 
mee" Sical, y 5 HOP 4 W 4 forced by of T «inple, : ee n. . [ and wrig!t.) A build, Mei: | 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine ſplen-| 3. It is ſometimes enforced by F. r of fps. A. 1 
dour, which reſults from the beauty of holineſs, A OG can 2 5 e 1 w 3 impreſs of ſbiſf urige, whoſe ſor e 
not dazzled with the glittering ſbin of gold, and [Or he of ſenates to ſome diſtant re. e. 2 8 
conſiders it as a vein of the ſame — he treads on. | The canal that runs from the ſea into the Arno | Does not di. ide — Sunday _—_ the week. Sale 

Decay of Fich. gives a convenient carriage to all go that are to A miſerible ſhame it were for our ſhip ig, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow ? | be e. of. - f : Addiſon. (if they did not ex- ecd Al others in the _— up 4 
Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious /:nc, N PROARD. n. ſ. ip ard . , See Boarp. [of our roy c Ss a as hes _ | 4 
Oc deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? Pee. 1. This ak 3 Wen but adverbal} \ 7 * —— vi 8 rhours, an 1 

Su X ESS. . {. | trom . Unwillinceneſs to be | phraſe: : a ſhHiν-, on ſhipbond, ina ip. e 1 a- port 3. © Swift, 
tractable or aut Pr. g r Let him go on ſ hd, and the mariners will The Roman fleet, although built dy /ouprorrg a, 

An incurable fi is the vice of Triſh horſes, | not leave tzetr iatrbourd and lacbou d. Bramboll.y and condutted v7 _ — thout Experiener, 
and is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, becauſe the 3, Eric, ; Hons | * that - the F 
winter forces the brecders there to houſe * han- What cu'& thou make @ ννα To — _ : * — —＋ . 4: 8 : er. 
dle their coits. 3 4 pe 1 8 : 'ry this L * 0 We 725 

; They were famous for their juſtice in com-] Oxid, writing from »» f-.p/ovd to his friends, | Urg'd on all hands 3 about, yy 
werce, but extreme /hine/; to ſtrangers: they ex-| 2xcuſed the faults of tus poetry by his misfortunes. | The grain deep piercing, — it ſcoops it on . #: 
poicd their goods with the price marked upon Drydn.| Suix 7 5 Aa Teen _ ns yy , 
© em, wid then retired. Arluilan.] 2. The plank of a ſhip. —_— . c - — of — — . 10 

Siek. . % | ſchind:ly German.] A thin] They have made al thy /biploards of fir. trees, muck = e King _ = [1 un 3 
board to cover houſes. and brought cedars from Lebanon to make maſts.“ His ger. eyes, e _— rig 4 — af e, I 

The beſt to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for pales, Ez ek, XXVIL 5. Did burn — 5 _ 5 —_ args up, Ire; £3: 
Liths. (iges, and wainfcot. 4 1 25 ne. : co" v. /. { /ip and bey.] Boy that ſerves = wy are 3 — -» 3 — ; CR - F. 

Sit SGLES. u. . Wants ſingul. cin gulum, at. | in a ſhip. : 2114 : 1 Ml to every ſhire, F. 0:1 
hw wn tai, Plints,] A kind of tetter or herpes | Few ©” none know me: if they did, . {he noble youths ſrom diſtant /aes reſo: t. E. = 
that ſpreads itſelf round the loins. This Þ:$::y's temblance hath diſguis d me quite. SHIRT. . /. [ Hein, Daniſh; rcync, cy pic, 

Such are uſed ſucceſsfully iu eryfipelas and f Sbateſbe arc. Sax. | The under linen pong = a _ A 
fi ingies, by 2 lender diet of decoctions of farina-| Sur. nf. | ip and mane. | Sailor; fearnan Shift a ſhirt: the violence 3 _ | 
ceous vegetables, and copious drinking of cooling | = I myicit have tne very points they blow, you reel 28 a facrifice. a 2 Co clm:, 8 
liquors. Arbe ret on Diet. Al the quarters that they Know, SE I taxe but eve yu ts — wit 3 _ 

Sul x. adj, [from ſhine.) Bright; ſplendid ;} I' ch! /s card. Es Sn s * . ſweat — 2 2 . 8 8 
Iuninons. Hiram ſem in the navy ſhipme u chat! NOW - . — — ay next u 9 5 

When Aldeboran was mounted high, ledge of the ſea. x I Ale, ix. 27. | Like ercules, envenom'd Aci a 
Above the /-:ry Caſſiopeia's chair, Sn 'pMASTER. 1. J. Maſter of the fhup. And cleaving 3 5 1 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. T. . The H, came to lym, and ſaid unto him, 2 _ — > _ RG 's on 

| The night | What meancit thou O flceper | ariſe, call upon [their ſhovlders but their h, 8 th R 
E /brry, and they ſay we ſhall embattle thy God. : Jen. l. 6. To Surnr. . — 85 noun.] To ; 
By th' ſecond hour o th' morn. Sg. An. and Clip. Snrverxo. x. .. [from Sap] Atto _ as . a ſhi 8 

While from afar we heard the caanons play, 1. Veſſels of navigation ; fleet. Ah! for ar —_ , — W - 8 
Like diſtart thunder on a ſhiuy day, Before Cæſar's invaſion of this land, the Britons} Were cloath'd wit , warm vital 3 
For abſent friends we were aſham'd to fear. Dry. | had not any ſhipping at all, other than their 0 —＋ ä 8 

Sui. ſycip, rcyp, Saxon; ſchap, 2 A of twigs covered with hides. Kai. 1 But na ed now, ys 3 Oo 17 Wis g > 
termination noting quality or adjunct, as {rip ; | The numbers and courage of our men, with the Sur'kTLESS. adj. [ ſhirt. 5 "Th 
or office, as feward/bip. ſtrength of our /-ipping, have for many ages paſt [ſhirt. eee "FA 

SHIP. = /. ſpap, Saxon; ſclippm, Dutch.) A | made us a match for the greateſt of our neigh- Lin L _ 3 and st 3 
hip may be denned a large hollow building, made bours at land, and an overmatch for the * Grave 1 — 8 Ms 
tw-pais over the ſea with ſails. Waits. | at fea. 3 empl.. others. 1 

All my followers to the eager foe — iſhes firſt to ſbipping did impart ; ; _ 1 T AH. F. 3 — 9 =. N 
Turn back, aud fly like Ai before the wind. Their tail the rudder, aud their head the PR Hop re — * T 

There made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about |. : -yden. N. Atars, at a 8.24 | 
e.zht perſons in it, whercof one of them had in his 2. Paſſage in a ſhip. — — * wa ” 1 — 2 3 —. SE 
hand a tipſtaſt, who made aboard our hf. Bacon. I hey . /hipping and came to * ns 1 al Y | in | = 

Two other i loaded with victuals were burnt, | ſeeking for Tetus, 6. VI. a dia. : ? e bh 
and fome of the men ſaved by their ſhipboats. Azo//.; Su1'e 2 —— > . ( Pt _y _ I will plant in the wildernefs the yn — "i 

Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe 1. Ihe deſtruction © ips by rocks es. : i 3 3 
N frejvhts a lep to venture on the feas, ; Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt i — me an offering of badgers alas K Iv 
With one frail interpoſing plank to fave 5 Spread _ new fails, when /proveck m xs 3 „ 

From cert. death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dry. worlt. | aller. dex N hs 

I:.ttead of a // 8 he ſhould levy upon his coun- We are not to quarrel with the nar” 17 inun-| haps " e ee * Ke / — . 1 * 
try inch 2 ſam of money, and return the — 277 — ee Cad gs. — . 3 ee — Adin, 1 
1,2 rwreaſurer of the navy: hence that tax had the is ſea war colt the C: | - , nake; e : 
denomination of /-p-money, by which accrued | dred quinquiremes, and the Romans _— _ 2 F à cork 4 

the yearly fum of two hundred thouſand 22 dred, er r e = but l not.. ont 8 :nd fro, like the jnftrument in weaving, 

} x {arendan. 2. The parts of a that n r 
'F A /ip-carpenter of old Rome could not have They might have it in their vx rg and _- eee Nr 8 3 feathers, 1 
i tried more judiciouſly, AHadiſan. that by gathering up the /o;prorect; of the = 8 3 * 4 
To Sup. v. a. | from the n6un. } an 3 — : ryan. — anot * 
n. . rg yam . 7 d not diſcharge a cannon to break the 8 
3 ? — 7 — — 8 Peat goth — — pat of a fhiit/ecoct, or 4% 
Fxpects my coming, there to ſee me ind. Shat., | having put away, concerning faith, hav Tm. libs creating of a jack, will do bis buſineſs, Collicrs 

The emperor, /pprg his great ordnance, de- ſhifaurecł. 17. |. 8 27 [ f byve, Dutch. | 
parted down the river. Arlks's Hiſt. of the Turks, | To SHi/PWRECK. v. a. [from the noun. ] | * 27 L. , 

All the timber was cut down in the moun- | = 2 ee 3 ſhallows. | 1. Eafy 3 
tins of Cilicia, and /ipp-d in the bay of Attalia, 5 4 ence the ſun 'gins his reflection, 2 . bote ſo. 

f it was by ſea tranſported to Peluſ um. Shipzurecking ſtorms and direful thunders break. Sb. N ö ſhicie * 
e 29 00 K Lu. les. 0 To make to ſutfer the dangers of a wreck. | he rs 5 822 
| A breeze from ſhore began to blow, Thou that can'ſt till the raging of _ _ gr otra _—_ bv the ples re in fore thin = 

Iden bad ets pars drips and all cher fills Fedesm my bipureck's foul from raging guſts [differing from thoſe fie or thin and flcxible 

en hoiſt their vards 2-trip, and all their ſails Rede-m my /#1pwrec oul fro A ] : — 
oe . 5 : a Di. din. Of cruel paſſion and deceitful — . 1 — Pieces of wood, that are obtained by ; Mud 
3 i | | ble ſhews itſelf to hav ; To 
2. To tranſport in a ſhip. A ſquare piece of mar 1 „German. 
Andronicus, would thou wert et to hell, been a little pagan monument of two. perfons ho To SHI'VER [ſebawren . 


| Riker than rob me of the people's hearts, Skike. | were //ipeur eckide Addiſon, ? | 
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_—_— to tremble ; to ſhudder, as with cold or 

ear. 
Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, 

and make all the body forver, IC. 
What religious p y's this, 

Whioh makes the bouglis diveſt their bliſs 2 

And that they might her fortiteps ſtray, 

Drop their leaves with /biv-rivg awe, Clavel od. 
Why ſt ind we longer h under fear 2 Mz. 
The man that ſarvor'd on the brink of fin, 

Thus ſteel d and harden d, veatures _ in. 

: ryden. 
He deſcribed this march to the temple with ſo 

much horror, that he /h d every joint. . 
Give up Lajus to the realms of day, 

Whoſe ghoſt, yet /iv'1ing on Cocytus' ſand, 

its pallage to the fartheſt ſtrand. 
Prometheus is laid 

On icy Caucaſus to ſſuver, 

While vultures eat his growing liver. Sevift. 
To Sur'vER. v. «. [from iv. To fall at once 

into many parts or ſhives. 

Had'ſt thou been aught but goſſ mer, feathers, 


Pope. 


air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thoud'ſt forver'd like an egg. Shatr/p. King Fobn, 


Upon the breaking and ſhucring of a great ſtate, 
may be ſure to have wars. acan. 

The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe, or 
be withdrawn, would inſtantly /:ver into millions 
of atorns. Wwodward. 

Toa Sii'ver. v. a. To break by one act into 
many parts ; to ſhatter. 

The ground with /bive”d armour ftrown, Aid. 

Show'rs of granado's rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels ; fragments of ſteel 
A thouſand ways at once, the ſhiver'd orbs 
Hy diverſe, working torment. Philips. 

Su“ VAN. n. /. [from the verb.] One fragment 
of many into which any thing is broken. 

He would pound thee into ver; with his fiſt, 
as a ſailor breaks a biſcuit. H. Troil. and Cref. 

As brittle as the glory is the face; 
For there it is crack d in an hundred /aiverr. Shake. 

If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it break- 
eth not only where the immediate force is, but 
breaketh all about into fbr and fritters. Bacon, 

Surging waves againit a folid rock, 

naugh all to ivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 


Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. M-:/ton. 


SuF Nx. dj. [from fh. ] Looſe of cohe- 
rence; incompact; eaſily falling into many frag- 
ments. ; 

There were obſerved incredible numbers of 
theſe ſhells thus flatted, and extremely tender in 
ie); ſtone. Wo,dward. 

Suol ans TONE. . of. 
 Shoadfom: 15 a ſmall ſtone, ſmooth without, of a 
dark liver colour, and of the ſame colour within, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a 
fragment broke off an iron vein. Hondward. 

Certain tin ſtones he on the face of the ground, 
which they call! 2d, as ſhed from the main load, 
and mad fomewhat round by the water. Carew. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action 
of the den.rting water made eaſy to be found out 
by the Head, or trains of metallick fragments 
borne off from them, and lying in trains from 
thoſe veins towards the ſea, in the ſame courſe that 
water falling thence would take. MoH. 

Su n. /. [xcole, Sax ] 

1. Acrowd; a great multitude; a throng. 

When there be great /-52l; of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreſeeing means of ſuſ- 
tentation: once in an age they diſcharge part of 
their people upon other nations. Bacon. 


A league is made againſt fuch routes and ble; | 


of people as have utterly degenerated from nature. 


Bacon. 


The vices of a prince draw ſbolet of followers, 
when his virtue leaves him the more eminent, be- 
eauſe ſingle. 

A foal of filver fiſhes glides, 


And plays abont the barges. W.ller. 


God had the command of famine, whereby he 
could have carried them off by ſale, Woodward. 


Decay of Pity. | 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, | 
Shukeſp. Ning Fobn. | her ſhop. 


' Soppoſing verſes arg never ſo beautiful, yer if 
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Around the goddeſs ro! 
road hate, and hoods, and caps, a fable oak, 
Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. 


Pope. 
2. A ſhallow ; a ſand-bank. 
The haven's mouth they durſt not enter, for the 
dangerous ſhoul.. Abbet'; Deſcription of the World, 
He heaves them off the hel Dryden. 
The depth ot your pond thould be fix foot 3 and 
on the ſides ſome /52/:5 for the filh to lay their 
(pawn. Afortimer, 
To Suogt. v. v. [from the noun.] 
1. lo crowd ; to tung. 
The wave-ſprung entrails, about which fauſens 
and fiſh did L. Chap mon 
2. To be ſhallow ; to grow ſhallow, 
What they met 
Solid, or ſlimy, as iu raging ſea, 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove, 
From each fide iu tuw'rds the mouth of hell. 
Milton. 
Suoat. ad. Shallow ; obſtructed or incumbered 
with banks. 
SHoA'LINESS. n. ſ. from fe2..y ] Shallowneſs; 
frequency of ſhallow places. * 
Swoa'LY. adj. | from /boa/.} Full of ſhoals; 
full of thallow places. 
Thoſe who live 
Where with his , fores Vulturnus roars. 
Dryden. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The toſſing veſſel ſail'd on /ouly ground. Dr yden. 
Suock. a. ſ. [chor, French; fchbocken, Dutch. 
1. Conflict; mutual imprettion of violence; 
violeut concourſe, 
Thro' the /ock 
Of fighting elements on all ſides round 
Enviroa'd, wins his way. 
2. Concuſſion ; external violence. 
It is inccucepible how any ſuch man that hath 
ſtood the ſock of an eternal duration, without cor- 


Milton. 


ruption or alteration, ſhould after be corrupted or / 


altered. Fudge Hale. 

Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the /hocks 

Of tides and ſeas tempeituous, while the rocks, 

That ſecret in a long continu'd vein 

Paſs through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain. 
lache. 

Such is the haughty man, his tow' ring ſoul, 

Midſt all the /6o-4s and injuries of fortune, 

Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Cæſar. Addiſon. 
Long at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He ſtood the hct of a whole hoſt of foes. on. 

The tender apples from their parents rent, 
By ſtormy ſhochs muſt not neglected Le, 
The prey of worms. Pillipr. 
3. Ihe conflict of enemies. 
The adverſe legions, not leſs hideous join'd 
The horrid fot. Aſhton. 
Thoſe thu run away wee in more danger than 
the others that ſtand the Fock, L' Eftranze. 
The mighty force 
Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp'rate king: 
Twice he aroſe, and ioin'd the horrid ſack, Pheteps. 
4. Offence ; impretl:on of diſguſt. 
Fewer Hoc a ſtateiman gives his friend. Toung. 
5. [ Schock:, old Dutch. ] A pile of ſheaves of corn. 
Corn tithed, fir parſon, together to get, 
And cauſe it on h to be by and by ſet. Tt. 
In a full age, like as a / of corn cometh in, 
uw his ſeaſon. : ob 
Thou, full of days, like weighty ck of corn, 
In ſeaſon reapꝰ' d, ſhall tu thy grave be born. Sandys. 
Behind the maſter walks, builds up the ſocks, 
Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomſon. 
6. [From /--g7. þ A rough dog. 
I would fin xaow why a ct and a hound are 
not diſtinct ſpecies. Locke 
To SHOCK. v. 4. | ſchocken, Dutch.) 
1. To ſhak* by violence. 
2. To meet force with force; to encounter. 
Theſe her princes are come home again: 


And we will fect them. 
To offend ; to diſguſt. 


he. | beet 
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they contain any thing that Sort religion or good 
—— they are 
V. RI erm mg e d =Drydone 

on, 

1 bade him love, ard bid bim now forbea : 

1 2 have any kindueſs for him, ſtill 
viſe him not to fot a father's will. es 

Julian, who Jad rene ſober mind to PE 
Who laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte. 

Thoſe who in reading Homer are Po td that 
tis always a lion, may as well be angry that 'tis 
always a man. | JI pe. 

To SHOCK. v. u. 

1. To meet with hoſtile violence. 

And now with ſhouts the tec ing armies clos' d, 
To lances lances, ſhields to thields oppos'd ; 
Commurtual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. Pope. 

2. To be offenſive. 

The French humour, in regard to the liberties 
they take iu female converſations, is very fue 
to the Italians, who are naturally jealous. ddſſos. 

To Suock. v. a. [from the noun. ] To build up 
piles of ſheaves. 

Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is ſnorn, 
Bind faſt, ſhock apace, have an eye to thy corn. 

* 5 

Suo p. for ted, the erite and iciple paſ- 
ſive of To yp 2 * 

Strong axeltree'd cart that is clouted and ed. 

Tull or. 

Snor. . ſ. plural Ges, ancient! -n. ©0, 
reoe, , ; ſchee, — The os Hen 
font : of horſes as well as men. 

Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your for un- 
tied, and every thing about you demonſtrating 2 
careleſs deſolation. Shak: ſpeare. 

Spare none but ſich as go in clouted fcoon, 

For they are thrifty honett men. Shak}. Henry VI. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, - 
upon which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned 
:-leather. Bey k. 
Unknown and like eſteem'd, and the dull ſwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted ſhaon, 

And yet more medic'nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 
He call'd it hæmony. 

I was in pain, pulled off my foe, and ſome cafe 
that gave me. Temple. 

To SHoR. v. a. preterite I bod; participle paſ- 
five bd. [ from the noun. ] 

1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe : ufed commonly 
of horſes. | 

The ſmith's note for Ho and plough irons. 

Sbak:ſpeare. - 

He doth nothing but talk of his horſe; and 
makes it a great appropriation to his own good 
parts, that he can log him himſelf, Sul, ſpeare, 

tell your maſter that the horſes want Hing. 

Swift. 
2. To cover at the bottom. 
The whee! compes'd of crickets bones, 
And dairtily made for the nonce, 
For fear of ratling on the ſtones, 
With thiſtle down they /ed it. Drayton. 

Suor'gov. x. . [ ſhoe and tix.) A boy that 
cleans ſhoes. 

If 1 employ a ee oy, is it in view to his advan- 
tage, or my OWN convenience? Swifts 

Suo#txG-Horn. nf. hoe and born. 

1. A hora uſed to facilitate the adi of the 


| foot into a narrow ſhoe. 


2. Any thing by which a tranſactian is facilitat-- 
ed; any thing uſed as a medium: in contempt. - 

Moſt of our fine young ladies etaiu in their 
ſ-rvice ſupetuumerary and. infignificant* fe!lows, 
which they uſe like whifflers, and commonly call 
? PTA Sore J tu. 
| I have been an arrant /Aeing-born-for above theſe 
twenty years: Iferved my miſtefs in tht eapa- 
city above five of the number de ſore ſhe was ſhod. 
Though ſhe had many who mace their applications 
to her, 1 always thought myſelf the beit ſhoe in- 
aer 


Spe 
Suorma'xFR. nf. and m.] One 
Ho U 1 
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A cobler or ſboemaſter may find ſome little fault 
with the latchet of a ſhoe that an Appelles had 
pauited, when the whole figure is ſuch as none but 
an Appelles could paint, Watts. 

SHoE'TYE. . ſ. e, and tye.] The ribband 
with which women tie their ſhoes. 

Madam, I do as is my duty, 

Honour the ſhadow ci your /retye. Hudibras. 
Suog. . . | from A.] Violent concuſſion. 
Another's diving bow he did adore, 

Which, with a eg, catts all the hair before. Dry. 

He will rather have the primitive man to be 
provuced, in a kind cf digetting balneum, where 
all the heavier lees may ſubſide, and a due æquili- 
brium be maintained, not diſturbed by any ſuch 
rude and viclent /Þogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little ſtaininy of the embroyen. Bentl:y. 

To $40G. v. a. To ſhake; to agitate by ſudden 
interrupted impulſes, 

After it is wathed, they put the remnant into a 
wooden diſh, the which: they ſoftly /2g to and fro 
in the water, until the ea:thly ſubſtance be flitted 
aw ay. Carew. 

SHONE. The preterite of inc. 

All his father in him /Þone. Milton. 

Suook. The preterite aud in poetry participle 
paſſive of ue. 

Taxallan het by Monte zuma's pow' rs, 

Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ours. Dryd n. 

Te SHooT. v. a. preterite, I x ; participle, 

t or hatten. [pcevtan, Saxon. | 

1. To diſcharge any thing ſo as to make it fly 
with ſpeed or violencc. 
| Light 
Soi far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. 

2. To diſcharge as from a bow or gun. 

I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 
That which I owe is loft ; but if you pleaſe 
To Vos an arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did 4 the firſt, I do not doubt 
To find both. Sha. ſpeare. 

This murtherous ſhaft that's nt 
Hath not yet lighted ; and our ſafeſt way 
Is to avoid the aim. Shak:ſpeare, 
A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill, 
And from about her H darts of deſire 
Into all eyes to wiſh her ſtill in fight. 
3. To let off: uſed of the inſtrument. 
The men et ſtrong ſhoots with their bows. 


Milton. 


Aſilten. 


Abo. 

The two ends of a bow t off, fly from one 
another. . Boyl.. 
Men who know not hearts ſhould make ex- 


amples ; 
Which, like a warning-piece, muſt be ht off, 


To fright the reſt from crimes. Dryden. 
4. To ftrike with any thing ſhot. 
Not an hand ſhall touch the mount, but he 


ſhall be ſtoned or /-: through, F. xod. Xix. 13. 

5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 

Nene of the tree exait themſclyes, neither /Þ-- 
up their top among the thick boughs. EA zet. xxxi. 

A grain of muſtard groweth up and /99:th out 
great branche | Marky iv. 32. 

Tell like a tal! old oak, how learning ots, 

To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 
Denham. 
6. To emit ; to dart or thruſt forth. 
That peritry warms 
The nniverſe, and to each inward part 
V. ith gentle penetration, though unteen, 
Sho; invitthle viitde ev'n to the deep. 
Ye who plack the low'rs;, *: 
Beware the {ccr<t foake that fÞot; a ſting. Dryd-», 

The laſt hai a ftar upon its breaſt, which /-:t 
forth poirted beams of a peculiar luſtre. </d:fon. 

Fir*'d by the torcii of noon, to tenfold rage, 

TH inf itc hill forth feos the pillar'd flime. 
: T hon.ſm. | 

7. To puſh ſuddenly. So we ſay, to boat a bolt 
or lock. 

I havelaugh'd ſometimes when I have refleQe« 
en thoſe men ho have ſhot themfelves into the 
world 3 ſome ting out upon the ſtage with vaſt 
applatite, and {ume hiſſed off, quitting it with diſ- 


A !, ilt cn, 
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The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And, in the moment, lo him on the ground. D.. 
8. To puſh forward. 
They that ſee me ſhoot out the lip, they ſhake the 
head. P/. 
9. To fit to each other by planing; a work- 
man's term. 
Strait lines in joiners language are called a joint; 


plained or elſe paired with a pairing-chiſſel, Mex. 

10. To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. 

Thus having ſaid, ſhe finks beneath the ground. 
With furious haſte, and h the Stygian ſound. 

D. yden. 

To SHOOT. 2. u. 

. To perform the act of ſhooting, or emitting 
a miſſile weapon. 

The archers have ſorely grieved him and ht at 
him. Gen. 

When he has ht his beſt, he is ſure that none 
ever did hat better. Temple. 

A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 

And ſhoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. Dryden. 

When you het, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot thing he would deny 
To lend the t'other friendly aid, 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. 
2. To germinate; 
growth. 

Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly de- 
ſcend far into the earth; and therefore they are 
commonly trees that ht up much. Bacon. 

Onions, as they hang, will /h forth. Bacon. 

The tree at once both upward De, 

And juſt as much grows downward to the roots. 
; Cl-aveland. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees. Dryd. 

Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 


Prior, 
to increaſe in vegetable 


| But the wild olive t and ſhades the ungrateful 


plain. Dryden. 
New creatures riſe, 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; 
Till Hooring out with legs and imp'd with wings. 
| Dryd-1. 
The corn laid up by ants ſhould t under 
ground, if they did not bite off all the buds; and 
therefore it will produce nothing. Addiſon. 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promitcuou: 
hots 
Or „ tempting with forbidden fruit. Pops. 
2. To form itſelf into any ſhape. 
If the menſtruum be overcharg'd, metals will 
hint into cryſtals. Bacon. 
Although exhaled and placed in cold conferva- 
tories, it will cryſtallize and ſſhot into glacious bo- 
dies. F. aD. 
That rude maſs will t itſelf into ſeveral 
forms, till it make an hahitable world: the ſteady 
hand of Providence being the inviſible guide of all 
its motions, Bur net's Theory, 
Expreſs'd juices of plants, boiled into the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup, and ſet into a cool place, the 
ellential ſalt will /-2z2 upon the ſides of the veſſels. 
Arbathnot on Alimer!:, 
4. To be emitted. . 
There /» a ſtreaming lamp along the ſky 
Which on the winged light'ning ſeem'd to fly, Dr. 
Tell them that the rays of light {4 from the 
ſun to our earth, at the rate of one hundred and 
cighty tloutand miles inthe ſecond of a minute, 
they ſtand :ghaſt at ſuch talk. Waits, 
The grand ætherial bow 
Sheers up immente. | Thomſen. 
5. To protuberate ; to jet out. 
The land did h out with a very great promon- 
tory, bencing that way. te Deſc, of the Warld. 
This valley of the Tirol lies encloſed on all ſides 
by the Alps, though its dominions_/&t out into 
ſeveral branches among the breaks of the moun, 
tains. | Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To paſs as an arrow. 
Thy words f»:t thro' my heart. 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. dd. 
7. To become any thing by ſudden growth, 
Materials dark and crude, 


grace. 3 Dr yden. 


Of ſpir'tous fiery ſpurne, till touch'd 
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that is, two pieces of wood that are bet, that is] 


With Heaven's ray, and temper'd, they hh forth: 

So beauteons, opening tothe ambient light,” A, 1. 
Let ma but live to ſhadow this young plant 

From blites and ſtorms: he'il ſoon #092 up a hero. 


8. To move ſwiſtly along. 
A ſhiating ſtar in autumn thwarts the nivke, 


436. . 
Where Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 
Into a gulf h under ground, till part 
Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life. Malin. 


At firſt ſh» flutters, but at length ſhe ſprings, 
To ſmoother fliglit, and 02; upon her wins, 
D. view. 
The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, 
She ftops and littene, and />cat; forth again, 
And guides her pimons by her young ones. cri, 
n 
Heay'n's imperious queen ho down from gd, 
At hier approach the brazen hinges fly, ; 
The gates arc forc'd. Mile, 
She downward glides, ; 
Lights in Flcet-ditch, and /-zets beneath the tile. 
64 


Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly cet along, 
Nor idly mingle in the noiſy throng. Gay, 
Not half fo ſwiftly 2975 along in air 
The gliding light'ning. Pye. 


9. To feel a quick glancing pain. 

Suoor. . /. | from the verb.] 

1. The act or unpreſſion of any thing emitted 
from a diſtance. 

The Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible „h, 
inſomuch as the arrow hath pierced a ſtee! target 
two inches thick; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece 
of wood of eight inches thick. Bac 

2. The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to ſtrike 
with a-miſſive weapon difcharged by an inftru- 
ment. 

The noiſe of thy croſs-bow 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ht is loſt. SH. 

But come the bow ; now mercy goes to Kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I ſave my credit in the t, 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't. $72, 

As a cuuntry-tellow was making a hot at a 
pigeon, he trod upon a ſnake that bit him. LI. 

3. ¶ Sch-uten, Dutch. ] Branches itluing from the 
main {t-1ck, 

They will not come juſt on the tops where they 
were cut, but out of thote ot which were 
water-boughs. Bactn., 

I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender os 

unn. 

Prune off ſuperfluous branches and „D, of this 
ſecond ſpring ; but expoſe not the fruit without 
leaves ſuilicient. Exil. 

The hook ſhe bore, 
To lop the growth of the luxus iant year, 
To decent form the lawlef h, to bring, 
And teach th' obedient branches where to Tre 
e. 

Now, ſhould my praiſes owe their truth 
To beauty, drets, or paint, or youth. 
'Twere grafting on an annual ſtock 
That muſt our expectations mock ; 

And making one luxuriant t, 
Die the next year for want of root. 

Pride puſh'd forth buds at ev'ry branching He, 
And virtue ſhrunk almoſt beneath the root, 4/17e, 

Soo'TER. nf. from ſboor.] One that ſhoots; 
an archer ; a gunner. 

Ihe /borter ewe, the broad-leav'd * 

. 

We are /hozters both, and thou doſt deign 
To enter combat with us and conteſt 
With thine own clay. . Lordi. 

The king with gifts a veſſel ſtores ; 

And next, to reconcile the {cot:r God, a 
Within her hollow fides the ſacrifice he ſtow'd. 
Dryden. 
$4107. n. ſ. [pceop, Saxon, a magazine ; «/-bopp*y 
French; fh low Latin. Ainſworth. ] 
1. A place where any thing is ſold. 
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Our windows are broke down, . 

And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our /b9p1. Sha, 

In his needy / a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuft, and otber ſkins 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſp. 

Scarce any ſold in /hops could be relied on as 
faithfully prepared. Boyle. 

His hp is his element, and he cannot with any 
enjoyment of himſelf live out of it. South's Sermons. 

What a ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, 
or the poor buſineſs of a ſp, ſhould keep us ſo 
ſenſeleſs of theſe great things, that are coming ſo 
faſt upon us! aw. 

2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 

Your moſt grave belly thus anſwer'd; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

That I receive the general food at firſt, 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Recauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the / 7 

Of th whole body. haksſpeare. 
We have divers mechanical arts and ftuffs 

made by them; and /ops for ſuch as are not 

brought into vulgar uſe. Bacon, 

SHoPBoa'kD. n. f. hep and board.) Bench on 
which any work is dong. 

That beaſtly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 

And Ralls, and bard, in vaſt ſwarms, 

With new-chalk'd bills, and ruſty arms. Hudibrns. 
It dwells not in ſhops or workhouſes; nor till 

the late age was it ever known, that any one 

ſerved ſeven years to a ſmith or taylor, that he 

ſhould commence doctor or divine from the e- 

board or the arvil ; or from whiſtling to a team 

come to preach to a congregation. South's Sermons. 

Sno/pyook, . . 1 and cat]! Book in 
which a tradeſman keeps his accounts. 

They that have wholly neglected the exerciſe of 
their underſtanding, will be unfit for it as one un- 
practiſed in figures to caſt up a /optook. Lock-. 

Suor KRK“ tr, . ſ. [ and ti.] A tra- 
der who ſells in a ſhop ; not a merchant who 
only deals by wholeſale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a /top- 
ke per defiring his neighbour to have the gooud- 
neſs to tell him what is a clock. Addiſon, 

Sno'eMAN. u. ſ. | /bop and man.] A petty 
trader. 

Garth, gen'rous as his muſe, preſcribes and 

gives. 

The /opman ſells, and by deſtruction lives. Dryd. 
Stoke, The preterite of haar. 

I'm glad thy father's dead : 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain. Shakeſpeare. 
SHORE. . . ones Saxon. ] 

1. The coaſt of the ſea. 

Sca cover'd ſea ; 

Sea without 2 
2. The bank of a river. A licentious uſe, 
Beſide the fruitful Are of muddy Nile, 

Upon a ſunny bank outſtretched lay, 

In monſtrous length, a mighty crocodile. Sp 
3. A drain; properly ſewer. 

4. | Sc toren, Dutch, to prop.] The ſupport of 
a building; a buttreſs. 

When I uſethe word ore, I may intend there- 
by a coaſt of land near the ſea, or a drain to carry 
off water, or a prop to ſupport a building. Watts. 

To SHORE. v. 4. | ſchooren, Dutch. ] 

I. To prop; to ſupport. 

They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 
ſpored it up with timber. Knolle. 

He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence 
in court, but ſtood there on his own feet, for the 
moſt of his allies rather leaned upon him tha: 
ſbored him up. Wotton. 

There was alſo made a fring or under-propping 
act for the benevolence ; to make the ſums which 


of law. Racon's Henry VII. 
2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. 
I will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him : 
if he think it fit to ſore them again, let him call 
me rogue, Shak:ſpeare. 


SHO 
K ach. [from ſhore.) Having no 


This ocean of felicity is fo Sereliſi and bottom- 
leſs, that all the ſainis and angels cannot exhauſt it. 
Boyle. 
SHo'RELING. u. . [from bear, force.] The 
felt or tkin of a ſheep ſhorn. 
Suokx. The participle paſſive of bear : with of. 
So roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Corn of his ſtreugth. Nilten, 
Vile ſhrubs are fr» for browze : the tow'ring 
height 
Of unRtuous trees are torches for the night. Dry. 
He plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 
Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 
Shor n of his heams a man to mortal ſight. Dryden. 
SHORT. adj. [yceont, Saxon. ] 
i, Not long; commonly not long enough. 
Wenk though I am of limb, and ort of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
I'll do what Mead and Chetelden adviſe, 
To keep theſe limbs, and to preterve theſe eyes. 
Pope. 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent. o 
This leſs voluble earth, 
By iet flight to the eaſt, had left him there. 
Milton. 
Though /-rt my ſtature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itſelf, and earth's remoteft ends. Pop. 
3. Not long in time or dur tion. 
They change the night into day : the lights 
Hast, becauſe of darkneſs. Fob, xvii. 12. 
Nor — thy life, nor hate, but what thou 
liv'ſt, ; 
Live well, how long or ht permit to Heav'n. 
Mun. 
Sha1t were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Hryden. 
4. Repea ed by quick iteratio'rs. 
Her breath then 7012, ſeem'sd loth from home 
to paſs, 
Which more it mov'd, the more it ſweeter was. 
Sidney. 
Thy breath comes ht, thy darted eyes are fixt 
Ou me for aid, as if thou wert purſu'd. Dryden. 
My breath grew hr, my beating heart ſprung 
upward, 
And leap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom. x 
Sith. 
5. Not adequate; not equal: with -f before the 
thing with which the compariſon is made. 
Immoderate praiſes the foulith lover thinks hort 
F his miſtreſs, though they reach far beyond the 
heavens. Sidney, 
Some cottons here grow, but t in worth unto 
thoſe of Smyrna. Sandys. 
The Turks give you a quantity rather exceeding, 
than {rt of your expectation. Sardys. 
I know them not; not therefore am I Hr: 
Of knowing what I ought. A. Par. & gained. 
To attain 
The heighth and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thoughts come /-/, tupreme of things. 


Milton. 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate ! but Port 
Of thy perfeRtion, how ſhall T attain ! Milton. 


To place her in Olympus' top a gueſt, 
Among th' immortals, who with nectar feaſt; 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainmer.t Hart 
Gf the true ſplendour of her preſent court. /I ler. 
We err, and come ſort of ſcience, b cauſ we 
are ſo frequen ly miſled by the evil conduct of our 
imaginations. Glunvi. 
As in many things the know ledge of philoſo- 
phers was /#--t of the truth, fo almott in all things 
their practice fell ſhort of their knowledge : the 
principles by which they walk d were as much 
below thoſe by which they judged, as their fect 
were below their head, Saulus Sera 915. 
He wills not death ſhould terminate their :*rife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be het of life. 
Drid ». 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and hre- 
vity, and fall ft of him in nothing but ſmpli- 


city and propriety of ſtyle. Pepe. 


| 
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DefeRt in our behaviour, coming the 
utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes cur dene. 

If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual uni- 
verſal aſſent from all mankind, practical princi- 
ples come ſhort of an univerſal reception. Locke. 

The people fall rt of thoſe who border upon 
them, in ſtrength of underſtanding. Ada | 2. 

A neutral indifference falls /hort of that obligati- 
on they lie under, who have taken ſuch oaths. 

Add'j.n. 

When I made theſe, an artiſt undertook to im 
tate it; but uſng another way of poliſhing then, 
he fell much t of what I had a tained to, as I 
afterwards underſtood. Newt:n, 

It is not credible that the Pheenicians, who had 
eſtabliſhed colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt 
en, Without puſhing their trade to the Indies. 

Arbithn:t, 

Doing is expreſs!y commanded, and no happi- 
neſs allowed to any thing ut of it. South's Serin. 

The ſignification of words will be allowed to 
fall much hart of the knowledge of things. Bale. 

6. Defective; imperfect; not attaining the end; 
not reaching the intended point. 

Since higher 1 fall /&2:t, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Nilton. 
That great wit has fallen fart in his account. 

Alore. 

Where reaſon came ſhort, revelation diſcovered 
on which ſide the truth lay. Locke. 

Men expreſs their univerfal ideas by ſigns ; a fa- 
culty which beaſts come ht in. ke, 

7. Not far diſtant in time. 

He commanded thoſe, who were appointed to 
attend him, to be ready by a ſhort day. Clarendon. 

8. Scanty; wanting. 

The Englith were inferior in number, and grew 

2rt in their proviſions. Hayward. 

They ſhort of fuccours, and in deep deſpair, 

Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. Dryden, 

9. Not fetching a compaſs. 

So foun as ever they were gotten out of the 
hearing of the cock, the hon turned ht upon 
him, and tore him to pieces. 'Fftrangt. 

He ſeiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer d, 
Tura'd /ort upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer'd. 

; Dryden. 

For turning /-:, he ſtruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th unwary knight. Dryden. 

10, Not going fo far as was intended. 

As one condemn'd to lep a precipice, 

Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops Hort. 
11. Peſective as to quantity. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, 
When their defencelecfs limbs the brambles tear, 
St of their wool, and naked from the ſheer. Dry, 

12. Narrow); contracted. 

Men of wit and parts, but of ſhert thoughts and 
little meditation, are apt to diſtruſt every thing 
ora fancy. Parnet. 

They, ſince their own bert underſtandings reach 
N+ farther thi the pretent, think ev'n the wiſe 
Like them diſctoſe the ſecrets of their breaſts. 

Rowe. 

12. Brittle ; friable. 

His fleth is not firm, but bert and * 

Alles. 

art from Derbyſhire was very fat, though it 
had fo gre.t a quantity of ſand, that it was ſo n, 
that when wet you could not werk it into a ball, 
or make it bold together. Wertimer. 

14. Not bending. 

The lance broke Here, the beaſt then bellow'd- 

loud 
And his ftrone neck to a new onſet bow'd. Did. 

Suok r. u. J. { from the adjectiva.] A ſummary 
gun. 

The iet and long is, our play is prefer'd, SH. 

In Fort, the makes a man of him at ſixteen, aral 
a boy all his life after. | range. 

Nepentance is, in bre, nothing but a turning 
from fin to God, the caſting off oll our former 
evils, and, inſtead thereof, conſtantly 3 


SHO 
all thoſe Chriſtian duties which God requircth of | 
us. ; Dat; 3 an. 

If he meet wth no reply. you may conclud- 
that I truſt to the goodneſs of my cauſe : the /#»'/ 
on't is, "tis indifferent to your humble ſervan' 
«whatever your party ſays. Dryd:n. 

From Medway's pleaſing ſtream 
To Severn's roar be thine : 
In ori, reſtore tay love, and ſhare my kingdom 
Dryden. 

The proprieties and delicacies of the Evglifh art 
known to few: "tis impoſſihle even for a goo! 
wit to underſtand and practiſe them, without the 
h:1p of a liberal education and long reading; i 
nn, without wearing off the the ruſt which he 
contracted while he was laying in a ſtock of learn 
ing. Day den. 

The ert is, to ſpeak all in a word, the potlibi- 
lity of being found in a ſalvable Nate cannot be 
fufficiently ſectt ed, with ut a poſſibility of alway* 
p-1:ievering iu it. ori 

To fee whale bodies of men breaking a conſti- 

eutiou z in , tobe encompaſſed with the great- 
ett dinger from without, to be torn by many vi- 
ralent factions within, then to be ſecure and ſenſe- 
I, cr2 the mot likely ſymptoms, in a ſtate, of 
tckncts unto death. Swift. 
$40zT. adv. It is, I think, only uſed in com- 
poſition. ] Not long. 
Beauty and youth, 
And ſprightiy hope and ſrt-endur ing joy. Dryd. 
One ſtrange draught preſcribed by Hippecrate: 
Hor a /-rt-breathed man, is half a gallon of hydro- 
mel, with a little vinegar. Ar but Hundt. 

To Suo't TES. v. a. [from Fort.] | 

7. To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace, 
 Becnuſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſible that 
churchis ſhould frame thankſgivings anſwerable 
to each petition, they /orten ſomewhat the reins 
or their cenſure. Ho ker. 

Would you have been ſo brief with lum, he 

would 
Have tcen ſo brief with you, to Horten you, | 
For taking ſo the head, the whole head's length. 
Shakeſpeare, 

To Forter its ways to knowledge, and make cach 
perception more comprehenſive, it binds them into 


bundles. Loctte. 
None ſhall dare 

With tend ſword to ftab in cloſer war, 

But in fair combat. Dryden. 


Var, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to „her ten mortal breath, 
Wh all the nom rous t:mily of death. D/ yder. 
Wh teverſbrtensthe fibres, by inſinuating them- 
{-l-es into their parts, as water in a rope, con- 


tracts. Au but bnct. 
2. To contract; to abbreviate. . 
We ſſhnteud days to moments by love's art, 
Whilſt gur two ſouls 
Perce:\'d no paſſing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of ſtill eternity. Suckling. 


3- To confine; to hinder from progreflion. 
The Irith dwell together by their ſepts, ſo as 
they may conſpire what they will; whereas if 
there were Enzliſh placed among them, they 
ſh uld nut be able to ſtir but that it ſhould be 
Inden, and they /2 tered according to the ir d- 
. Spenſer, 
To be known, Het my laid intent; 
Ty boon I male it, hot you know me not. Shak. 
lere, where the ſubject is ſo fru tful, I am 
rn by my chain, and can only ſee what is 
tor dis den me to reach. Dryden, 
. To lop. 
Pihoneſt with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Sp oild of his noſe, and /»tcn'd of his ears. 
Dr yd.n. 
Su b. . . ſ {217 and hund.] A method 
of writing in compendious characters. 
Your ſollies aud debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage, 
T":riefs each vice in /1thand they indite, 
Ez u a nutcht prentices whole ſermons write. 
Dryd-n. 


SHO 


Boys have but little uſe of hb and ſhould 
by no means praRiſe it, till they can write per- 
fectly well. Lor Ec. 

In hort hand ſxill'd, where little marks comprite 
Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech, 

As th. language ef the face is univerſal, ſo tis 
very comprehenſive : no laconiſm can reach it: 
tis the /horthand of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal into a little room. Collier . 

Sugo nr iv. adj. [ fort and live.] Not living 
or laſting long. 

Unhappy parent of a /bortiv'd fon! 

Why loads lie this embitter'd life with ſhame ? 
Dudu. 

The joyful hd news ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. Dryden. 

Some vices promiſe 2 great deal of pleaſure in 
the commiihon ; but then, at beſt, it is but /bort- 
ved and tranſient, a ſudden flaſh preſently extin- 
guiſhed Calamy's Sermons, 

The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 
the variety of horte favourites that prevailed 
in their ſevcra! turns under the government of her 
ſuccetſors, have broken us into theſe unhappy diſ- 
tioctions. Addiſon's Frecholder. 

A piercing torment that /»-t/14-d pleaſure of 
your's muſt bring upon me, from whom you 
never received offence, Aaddiſon. 

All thoſe graces 


Content our //9:/:4'd praifes to engage, i 
The joy and wonder of a ſingle age. Addijon. 

Admiration is a /b9r//ived paſſion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with its ob- 
ject, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries. 

Addiſon. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful ſon 

Shall finiſh what his hrt, fire begun. Pope, 

Sno' AY v. adv. | from hot. 

1. Quickly; ſoon; in a little. It is commonly 
aſed relatively of future time, but Clrendon ſeems 
to uſe it abſolutely. 

I muſt leave thee, love, :nd /-or:ly too. Shak-ſp. 

Thou art no friend to Gud, or to the king : 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out /orily, Shak, 

The armies came /hor:ly in view of each other. 

Clarenn, 

The time will /ortly come, wherein you ſhall 
more rejoice for that little you have expended for 
the benefit of others, than in that which by ſo long 
toil you ſhall have ſaved. Calamy. 

He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's ſu- 
neral, and rey after arrives at Cumz. Dryden, 

Ev'n he, whoſe foul now melts in mournful lavs, 
Shall rey want the gen'rous tear he pays. Pepe. 

2. In a few words; briefly, * 

I could expreſs them more /oortly this way than 
in proſe, and much of the force, as well as grace 
of arguments, depends on their conciſeneſs. Pepe. 
 Sno'aTxEs+. x. {. [from ſhort. ] 

7. The quality of being ſhort, either in time or 
ſpace. 

I'll make a journey twice as far, t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain, Shakeſp. Cynbeline. 
They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is 
cauſed by the hi of the diſtance. Bacon. 
I will not trouble my readers with the ι 
of the time in which I writ it. Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Pier. 
Think upon the vanity and /bertreſs of human 
life, and let death and eternity be often in your 
minds. 

2. Feu neſs of words; brevity; conciſeneſs. 

The neceſſity of hein ſi cauſeth men to cut off 
impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much mat- 
ter in few words. Hooker. 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay, 

Your plaianeſs and your /hertneſs pleaſe me well. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

The prayers of the church will be very fit, as 
being moſt eaſy for their memories, by reaſon of 
their /-ortneſ;, and yet contain a great deal of mat- 


The common fate of mortal charms may find; 


SHO 

Whatfoever is above theſe proceedeth of . 

neſs of memory, or of want of a ſtayed attention, 
Bacer. 

4. Devcience ; imperſeRinn. 

Another account of the /bortneſs of our reaſon, 
and enfir.eſs of deception, is the forwardnefs ot 
our u erſtanding's aſſent to Nightly examined 
concli ons. G vill”; Scepffs. 

Freon: the inſtances T had given of human igno- 
rance, to our /91?n-/; in moſt things elle, tis an 
eaſy inference. Glanville, 

It may be eaſily conceived, by any that can 
allow for the lameneſs and hung of tranfla- 
tions, out of languages and manners of writing 
ditferent from ours. Temple, 

SHo'aTRIBS. „. ſ. ¶ bort and ribs.] The baſtar 
ribs ; the ribs below the ſternum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a due! : the ra- 
pier entered into his right ſide, ſlanting by his ſborr= 
ribs under the muſcles. oF 

Sno/rTS1GHTED. adj. [ ſhort and | 

1. Unable by the — of the 772 to ſee 


r. 
Shortſighted men ſee remote objects beſt in old 
age, therefore they are accounted to have the moſt 
laſting eyes. Newton, 
2. Unable by intellectual ſight to ſee far. 
The fooliſh and /hor:fighted die with fear 
That they go no where, or they know not where. 
D 


Ty 


enham, 

Other propoſitions were deſignee for ſnares to 
the /hor:/gbted and credulous. L"Eftrange. 

SHO'RTSIGHTEDNESS. u. /. 1 and b 

1. Defect of ſight, proceeding from the convex« 
ity of the eye. 

2. Defe of intellectual ſight. 

Cunning is a kind of bort lteducſi, that diſco- 
vers the minuteſt objects which are near at hand, 
but is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance. Add. 


St0'kTWAISTED, adj. hort and 20aiHf.] Hav- 


ing a ſhort body. 

Duck-legg'd, /hort wwaiſeed ; ſach a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe muſt riſe on tip-toes for a kiſs. Dryden, 

Sho'kTWINDED. adj. and wind. ] Short- 
breathed ; aſthmatick ; purſive ; ing by 
quick and faint reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath ; 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan — care, we 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe ſbortwind:d accents of new broils, 

To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar. Shateſ. Hem y IV. 
With this the Mede /bortwinded old men eaſes, 
And cures the lungs unfavory diſeaſes. Mzy's Ving. 

Sun WINE D. adj, ¶ ſhort and wing] Having 
ſhort wings. Hawks are divided into long and 
ſhort winged. 

Short<ving*d, unfit himſelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. Dryden. 
N adj. [from fhore.] Lying near the 
coaſt, 

There is commonly a declivityſfrom the ſhore to 
the middle part of the channel, and thoſe ſhory 
parts are generally but ſome. fathoms deep. Burner. 
4 SHoT, The preterite and participle paſſive of 
ſhoot. 

On the other ſide a pleaſant grove 
Was Ft up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy. C. 
Their tongue is as an arrow /bot out, it ſpeak- 
eth deceit, Jeremiah. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his adyantage 
of the commodiouſneſs afforded by the ground, 


and ſhet rather at a ſafe preſerving the harbour 


from ſudden attempts of little fleets, than to with- 

ſtand any great navy. „ 
He otily uct 2 to crop the flow'r, 

New /: up from a vernal ſhow'r. Milton. 
From hefore her vaniſh'd night, 

Shot through with orient beams. Mik. Par, Laß. 

Sometimes they 97 out in length like rivers, 

and ſometimes they flew into remote countries in 

colonies. Burnet. 

The ſame metal is naturally ht into quite differ- 


ter Du y of Man. 


3. Want of reach; want of capacity. , 


' 


ent figures, as quite different kinds of them are of 
the ſ me figure, TR 
e 


Wiſcman's Surgery, 


PPP 


B 


r e N 


. Pang 
as het.” > 


| the ſhot here: here's no ſcoring but upon the 


goed manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then 


SHO 


He prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch d wide his eager arms, and ſhet the ſeas 


along. [ths Pope. 
Suo r. u. ſ. [ ſchot, Dutch; from 0 
1. The 2 of ſhooting. Her 
A ha unheard gave me a wound unſeen. Sidney. 
25 Proud death oy 
What feaſt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou ſo many princes at a „ot 
So bloodily haſt ſtruck ? Shak. Hamlet. 
He cauſed twenty ſhot of his greateſt cannon to 
be made at the King's army. Clarendon. 
2. The miflile weapon emitted by any inſtru- 
ment. 
I ſhall here abide the hourly /bot 
Of angry eyes. gar” N Cymbelinc. 
At this booty they were joyful, for that they 
were ſupplied thereby with good ſtore of powder 
and fot, Hayward. 
Above one thouſand great t were ſpent upon 
the walls, without any damage to the garriſon. 
C 


larendon, 
Impatient to revenge the fatal zz, 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds, Dryden. 

z. The flight of a miſſile weapon. 

She ſat over againſt him, a good way off, as it 
were a bow lt. Gen. xxi. 16. 
4. { Eſcat, French.] A ſum charged; a reckon- 
ing. 

A man is never welcome to a place, 'till ſome 
certain /bot be paid, and the hoſteſs ſay welcome. 

Shakeſpeare, 


As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay his 


Far hence be the ſad, the lewd ſop, and the ſot. 


Ben Jon 
Shepherd, leave decoying, 8 
Pipes are ſweet a Summer's day; 
But a little after toying, 
Women have the her to pay. den. 
He touch'd the pence when others touch'd the 


pot ; 
Tue hand that ſign'd the mortgage paid the 's 
wift. 

SnoTe. n. ſ. [reeota, Saxon; trutta minor, Lat.] 
A fiſh. 

The oe, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, 
in ſhape and colour reſembleth the trout ; how- 
beit, in bigneſs and goodneſs cometh far behind him. 

© Carew. 

Sro'TFREF. aq. [ ſors and free.] 

1. Clear of the reckoning. -» 

Though I could 'ſcape free at London, I fear 
pate. Shak fe Henry IV. 
2. Not to be hurt by ſhot. 

2. Unpuniſhed. 

Sno'TTEN. adj. [from ect.] 

1. Having ejected the ſpawn. 

Goty ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if 


am I a ten herring. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Aſc for what price thy venal tongue was ſold ! 
Tough wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh 
Of /borten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking filh. PDrydin. 
2. Curdled by Keeping too long. 
To SHOVE. v. a. (Tcupan, Saxon; ſchuyven, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To puſh by main ſtrength. 
The hand could pluck her back, that /h her 
on. | bak prare. 
In the corupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice; 
And oft the wicked prize itſelf 
Shakeſpeare. 


Buys out the law. | 
I ſent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with ſcorn /þ»+'d from the 
court. Shuke ſpoare. 


Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And hose away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
There the Britiſh Neptune ſtood, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 
And with his trident /#2v'd them off the _ 
# | 'V. 


I'll mount. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
A ſtrong man was going to /bove down St. Paul's 
cupola. Arbuthnot 


| 3- To puſh; to ruſh againſt. 


S.H O 


$1,ing back this earth on which I fit, 


2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the bottom 
of the water; as, he ſhowed his boat. 


He uſed to ſhove and elbow his fellow-ſervants 
to get near his miſtreſs, when money was * 
or receiving. A butbnot. 

Behold a rev'rend fire 
Crawl through the ſtreets, /oov'd on or rudely 
prefs'd 
By his own ſons. Pope 
You've play'd and lov'd, and eat and drank your 
fall ; 
Walk ſober off, before a ſprightlier age 
Come titt'ring on, and ſhove you from the _ 


Make nature till incroach upon his plan, 

And /tove him off as far as e'er we can. Pope. 
ger to expreſs your love, 

You ne'er conſider whom you ſhove, 

But rudely preſs before a duke. 

To SHOVE. v. . 

1. To puſh forward before one. 

The ſcamen towed, and I oved till we arrived 
within forty yards of the ſhore. Gulliver's Trav. 

2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 

He graſp'd the oar, 
Receiy'd his gueſts aboard, and /5»v'd from _ 
arth, 
Suove. . . [from the verb.] The act of ſhov- 
ing; a puſh. 

I was forced to ſwim behind, and puſh the boat 
forward with one of my hands; and the tide fa- 
vouring me, I could feel the ground : I reſted two 
minutes, and then gave the boat another /pove. 

Gulliver Travels. 

SHOVEL. . ,. [pcopl, Saxon ; ſchoeffel, Dut.] 
An inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle and 
broad blade with raiſed edges. 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, Re 

r 


Swift. 


The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw 
Malta into the ſea, might be perſormed at an ea- 
ſier rate than by the /hovels of his Janizaries. 

lunville's Scepfis. 

To Suov RU. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel. 

I thought 
To die upon the bed my father dy'd, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones ; but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhrowd, and lay me 
Where no prieſt /ove/s in duſt. Sh. Wint. Tale. 

2. To gather in great quantities. 

Ducks /-w-1 them up as they ſwim along the 
waters; but Uivers inſects alſo devour them. Derh. 

SHo'VELBOARD. . . [_/howel and barrd.] A 
long board on which they play by fliding metal 
pieces at a mark. 

So have I ſeen, in hall of lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long /covelboard ; 
He barely lays his piece. 1 yore 

Sno'vELLER, or /b:velard. n. /, [from ſoovel; 
platea.] A bird. 

Sheovller, or ſpoonbill: the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like 
a ſhovel, but not concave like a ſpoon, but per- 
fectly flat. Grew's Muſ.cum. 

Pewets, gulls, and oovel/rs feed upon fleſh, and 
yet are good meat. Bac 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to 
the ſwan, but common unto the platea, or /:we- 
lid, a bird of no muſical throat. Brown's F ul. Fr. 

SUOUCH. . , [for t. A ſpecies of ſhaggy 
dog ; a ſhock. 

In the catalogue ve be for men, . 

As hound and greyhounde, mongrels, ſpaniel«, 

cars, 
Shough;, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are y'cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shak jp. Mac U cib. 
SnoULD, v. . | jcad:, Dutch; pceolban, Sax. | 
1. This is a kind of anxitiary verb uſed in the 


8 10 


2. ISuo vr p po. It is my buſineſs or duty to g 
3. If I SHouLp ge. If it happens that 1 g. 
4. Thou SHoULD'sT go. Thou oughteſt to go 
5. If thou SHouLy'sT go. If it happens that 
thou goeſt. 
6. The ſame fignifications are found in all the 
other perſons fingular and plural. 
| Let not a deſperate action more 
Than ſafety Ben Fon/on's Cetaline, 
Some praiſes come of good withes and reſpects, 
when by telling men what they are, they repic- 
ſent to them what they /ould be. Bunn. 
To do thee honour I will ſhed their blood, 


Which the juſt laws, if I were faultlefs, H. 


* alley, 

So ſubjects love juſt kings, or ſo they mm” 

1 yden, 

I conclude, that things are not as they ould be. 

Sw ts 

7. SHOULD be. A proverbial phraſe of ele 
contempt or irony. 

The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
the boys think their mother no better than ſhe 
ſhould be. 

8. There is another ſignification now little in 
uſe, in which /ould has ſcarcely any diſtin& or 
explicable meaning. It /bould be differs in this ſenſe 
very little from it 2. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the nor- 
thern countries there />ou/d be an herb that grow- 
eth in the likeneſs ot a lamb, and ſeedeth _ 

"A. 


the graſs. Bacon's Nat. 
SHO'ULDER. . /. [pouldne, Saxon; ſcholder, 
Dutch. ] 


r. The joint which connects the arm to the body. 
I have ſeen better faces in my time, 

Than ſtand on any /poulder that I fee 

Before me. Shak: 

It is a fine thing to be carried on mens /oulders ; 
but give God thanks that thou art not forced to car- 
2 rich fool upon 2 

. 44 lor. 

The head of che /fould:r-bone being round, is 


. [inſerted into fo ſhallow a cavity in the ſcapula, 


that, were there no other guards for it, it would 
be thruſt out upon every occaſion. Wiſcman, 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg of edible 
anima 

We muſt have a /0«/d:r of mutton for a pro- 

. Stak:ſpeare. 

He took occaſion, from a /-w/r of mutton, to 
cry up the plenty of England. Aadiſ. Freebolder. 

3- The upper part of the back. 

Emily dreis'd herſelf in rich array; 

Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, - 
Adown her / ders fell her length of hair. Dr. 

4. The ſhoulders are uted as emblems of ftrength, 
or the act of ſupporting. 

Ev'n as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be; 
For on thy Hulu do I build my teat. S$hat-/p. 

The king has cur d me; and from theſe h,; 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken . 

A load would fink a navy. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

5. A rifing pat; a prominence. A term 
among artiticers. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muſt 
have a raider to it thicker than the hole is wide, 
that the /-»/der lip not through the hole as well 
as the ſhank. Aoxon. 

To Syo'ui.neR. „. a. [from the noun.] 

t. To puth with infolence and violence. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged ſhore, 

As they the earth would D {d-r from her ſeat. 
F. att y Queen. 

Dudman, a well-known foreland to mott ſailors, 
here /Could-ys out the ocean, to ape the fame a 
large boſom between itſelf, Crow's S . of Carnes 

You debate yourſelf, 
To think of mixing with th ignoble herd: 
What, ſhail the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a ribble, and profan'd his perſon, 
Shoulder d with filth ? Dryden, 
So vatt the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the prefs'd waters fail, 
And, with its weight, it /z4lder; off the tides. 
Dr yaw, 


conjunctive mood, of which the ſignification is 
not eaſily fixed. | 


Vor. II. Ne. zo, 4 Around 


SHO 


Around her numberleſs the rabble flow'd, 

Sboul4ring each other, crowding for a view. Ree. 

When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
bald ing God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Eelies his f atures, nay extends his hands. 

2. To put upon the ſhoulder. 

 Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds 
ike more credit than that of the giants h, ing 
WOuntains. | Glanv. 

SHo'ULDERBELT. n. ſ. [ ſhoulder and belt. A 
belt that comes acroſs the ſhoulder. 

Thou haſt au ulcer, which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad /ouiderb:lt the wound conceal. 

D; d n. 

SHo'ULVERBLADE. . . The ſcapula; the Plate 
bone to which the arm is connected. 

If I hare lifted up my hand againſt the father- 
leſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate, then let 
m:ne arm fall from my fhoulderblade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone. ob, Xxxxi. 22. 

Sno'! LVERCLAPPER, . ſ. | ſhouldr and clap.] 
One whe affects familiarity, or one lat miſchiefs 
privily, 

A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough ; 

A back friend, a ſbaulderclipper, one that com- 
mands 
The p:Tages of alleys. Shak. Comedy of Frrours. 

St0'ULDERSHOT TEN. adj. | ſhoulder and Lol. 
Strained in the thoulder. 

His horſe waid in the back, and hu Lotter. 

Shak, c. e. 
[ /prulder and ſlip. | Diſ- 


Pepe. 


SHoULDERSLIP. . f. 
location of the ſhoulder. 
The horſe will take ſo much care of himſelf as 
to come off with only a ſtrain or a he p. Sw. 
7 SHOUT. v. . [A word of which no ety- 
mology is known. ] To cry in triumph or exhor- 

Tation, : 

They /houted thrice : what was the laſt cry for? 
Shak ſpeare. 
She unto God with the voice of triumph. / 
It is not the voice of them that ſour for maſtery. 
Ex. xxxii. 
The /:u1:g for thy ſummer fruits and harveſt 
is fallen. Tjziah. 
He ſtorms and tuts; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow : 
They miſs or ſweep but common ſouls away; 
For fuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Maller. 
There had been nothing but howlings and he- 
ings of poor naked men, belabouring one another 
with ſnagged ſticks. More. 
All clad in txias of beaſts the jav'lin bear, 
And ſhrieks and ſprouting rend the ſuff ring air. 
Dr yden, 
What hinders you to take the man you love; 

The people will be glad, the ſoldiers out ; 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw'd. Dr. 
Smou r. . ſ. [from the verb.] A loud and ve- 

hement cry of triumph or exhon tation. 

Thanks, gentle citizens: 
This general app'aufe, and chearful out, 
Ar gues your w:idom and your love to Richard. 
Shaft. ſpeare. 
Ie Rhodians, ſeeing the enemy turn their 
backs, gave a great ut in derifion. Anolics. 
Then he might have dy'd of all admir'd, 

And lis triamphant ſoul with gut expir'd. Dryd. 
Sao'UTER. »./{. [from /hþ:ut.] He who ſhouts, 
A peal of loud applauſe rang ont, 

And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell down 

r pon the ſ᷑outers heads. Drydeni's Clemens. 
To SHOW. v. a. pret. />:wed and own ; part. 

pail. Hein. [ yceapan, Saxon: ſchinurn, Dutch. 

1 his word is frequently written he; but ſince 

it is always pronounced and often written m, 

which is favoured likewiſe by the Dutch ſchoren, 

I have adjuſted the orthography to the pronunci- 

atior.. ] 

1. To exhibit to view, as an agent. 
If 1 do feign, 

O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 

And never live to ſow th' incredulous world 

Ihe noble change that I have purpoſed. Shak: ſp. 
Wilt thou /5:-w wonders to the dead? Shall the 

Pf. Ixxxviil. 10. 


cad ari;e aud praile thee ? 


SHO 


Men ſhould not take a charge upon them that 
they are not fit for, as if ſinging, dancing, and 
| /hewing of tricks, were qualifications for a gover- 
nor. 

I through the ample air, in triumph high, 

Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and />ow 

The pow'rs of darki:eſs bound. Milton, 
2. To afford to the eye or notice; as a thing 

containing or exhibiting. 

Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence ;. and what can Heay'n ſhew more? 

Milton. 

A mirror in one hand collective eu, 

Varied and multiplied, the groupe of woes. Sav. 
3- To make to ſee. 

Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, 
Whereon for difterent cauſe the tempter ſet 
Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs, 

To /bow him all earth's kingdoms and glory. Mili. 

et him, God the moſt high vouchſafes 

To call by viſion from his father's houſe, 

His kindred and falſe gods, into a land 

Which he will e him. 

4. To make to perceive. 

Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow, 
Which new the ſky with various face begins 
To /howw us in this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moiſt and keen. Milton, 

5. To mike to know. 

Him the moſt High, 

Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ſeeds. 

Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God 

High in ſalvation and the climes of bliſs, 

Exempt from death; to he thee what reward 

Awaits the good. Milian. 

A ſhooting ſtar 

In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir'd 

Impreſs the air, and hu the mariner 

From what point of his compals to beware 

Impetuous winds, 

| Know, I am ſent 

To t thee what ſhall come in future days 

To thee and tothy offspring ; good with bad 

Expect to hear. Milton. 
6. To give proof of; to prove. 

This I urge to bw 
lavalid that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Mil 
I'll to the citadel repair, 

And />xv my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
Achates“ diligence his duty ſhows. Dryden. 
7. To publiſh ; to make publick ; to proclaim. 
Ye are a choſen generation, that ye ſhould -w 

forih the praiſes of him who hath called you out of 

darkness. 1 Pet. 

8. To inform ; to teach : with . 

I ſhall no more ſpeak in proverbs, but /-w you 
plainly f the Father. Jo. Xvi. 25. 

9. To make known. 

I raiſed thee up to /ocwv in thee my power. Ex. 

Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like his, and color ferpentin”, may />-w 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. 

M:lton. 
ro. To conduct. To ſbæu, in this ſenſe, is to 

/bow the way. 

She taking him for ſome cautious city patient, 
that came for privacy, /5:ws him into the dining- 
room. Swift. 

11. To offer; to afford. . 

To him that is afflicted, pity ſhould be Hew:d 
from his friend. Job, vi. 14. 

Felix, willing to /2:w the Jews a pleaſure, left 
Paul bound. LAS. XXIV, 27. 

Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them; make no co- 
venant with them, nor /.w mercy unto them. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


12. To explain; to expound. 

Foraſmuchi as knowledge and /:wing of hard 
ſentences, and diffolving of duubts, were found 
in the ſame, Daniel let him be called. 

I3. To diſcover ; to point out. 

Why ſtand we lnger ſhivering under fears, 
That /-2w no end but death? 

To SHOW. v. n. 

1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 
She /Þ-5ws5 a body rather than alife, 


L' Eftrange. | ple 


Deut. vii. 2. 


Dan. v. 12. 


Milton. 


2 
SHO 
— fuch ſhe ſh before a riſing ſtorm. Dryd. 
till on we preſs ; and here renew the carnage, 
So great, that, in the ſtream, the moon Jo's yrs 
. wh, 
2. To have appearance; to become well or ill, 
My lord of York, it better ſ-w'd with you, 
When that your flock aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircl'd you to hear with rev'rence 
Your expoſition on the holy text, 
Than now to ſee you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. Shakef, 
SHow, . ſ. [from the verb. 
1. A ſpectacle ; ſomething publickly expoſed 
to view for money. : 
I do not know what ſhe may produce me; 
but, provided it be a /-ow, I ſhall be very well 


The d t es e ſaw room. 
. Fw  Arbuthntt, 
2. Superficial appearance ; not reality. 


| Mild heav'n Eos 
Diſapproves that care, though wiſe in ſhow, 
That with ſuperfluous burden loads the day. Mil. 

3- Oftentatious diſplay. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majeſtick h 
Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 
Allure mine eye. Milt. Par. Regain'd, 

Stand before her in a golden dream ; 

Set all the pleaſures of the world to forw, 

And in vain joys let her looſe ſpirits gow. 
The radiant ſun 

Sends from above ten thouſand bleffings down, 

Nor is he ſet ſo high for ow alone. Granville, 

Never was a charge maintained with ſuch a 
of gravity, which nad a a lighter foundation. 

Aiterbary, 

I envy none their pageantry and ſhow, 

l envy none the zilding of their woe. 
4. Object atrracting notice. 

The city itſelf makes the nobleſt ew of any in 
the world : the houſes are moſt of them painted 
on the outſide, ſo that they look extremely gay 
and lively. Addifon. 

Publick appearance: contrary to concealment, 

Tales, riſing from his grave, | 
Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open /b:w, and with aſcenſion bright 
Captivity led captive. Milton. 

6. Semblance; likeneſe. 

When devils with their blackeſt ſins put on, 
They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly 5-205, Shat, 

He through paſs'd the mids unmark'd, 

In bw plebian angel militant. Milton. 
7. Speciouineſs ; plauſibility. g 

The places of Ezechiel have ſome ſow in them ; 
for there the Lord commandeth the Levites, u hick 
had committed idolatry, to be put from their dignt- 
ty, and ſerve in inferior miniſtries. Migiſie. 

The kiudred of the ſlain forgive the deed ; 

But a ſhort exile muſt for /how precede. Dryden, 
$. External appearance. 

Shall I ſay O Zelmane? Alas, your words bs 
againſt it. Shall 1 ſay prince Pyrocles ? Wretch 
that I am, your /bow is manifett againſt it. Side 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they ſeldom fought before; 
But now they by their own vain boaſts were 

ty'd, 
And N at leaſt in ſſ au, to prize it more. Dr. 

9. Exhibition to view. 

have a letter from her ; 

The mirth whereof's ſo larded with my matter, 
That neither fingly can be manifeſted, 
Without the /bew of both. 

12. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. 

As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, and ſuch /:2v3y 


Dry, 


Tung. 


8 hakeſpe 


men need not be put in mind of them. Bacon 
11. Phantoms ; not realities. 
What you ſaw was all a fairy ſbrw; 

And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold, 

Were hum.n bodies once. Dryden, 


12, Repreſentative action. ] 

Florio was ſo overwhelmed with happineſs, 
that he could not make a reply, but expreſſed in 
dumb /þ=v thoſe ſentiments of gratitude that were 


too big for utterance. Adtijons 
Suo' w- 


A Ratue than a brother. S,. Ant. and Cleopatra: 


SHR 


uo wand, or Shawbread. n. . { and 
Gread.] Among the Jews, they thus called loaves 
of bread that the prieſt of the week put every 
Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was in 
the ſantum before the Lord. They were covered 
with leaves of gold, and were twelve in number, 
repreſenting the twelve tribes of Ifrael. They 
ſerved them up hot, and at the ſame time took a- 
way the ſtile ones, and which could not be 
eaten but by the prieſt alone. This offering was 
accompanied with frankincenſe and ſalt. GCalmet. 

Set upon the table h , before me. Ex. 

SHO'WER. 3. . | ſchure, Dutch. ] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman's gift, 

To rain a ſprwer of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shahkeſp. 

The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the 
eryeſt ; and in ſhotuer it proſpered worſt, Hacon. 

2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 

Ill fet in a/b-wer of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon them. Shakſp. Ant. and Cleo. 

Give me a ſtorm ; if it be love, 

Like Dinae in the golden /boxver, 
I ſwim in pleaſure. Carew, 

With bass of ſtones he drives them far 

away; 
The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. Pope. 

3. Any very liberal diſtribution. 

He and myſelf 
Have travell'd in the great ſhtuer of your gifts, 
And ſweetly felt ir. Shake)peare's Timon. 

% Sno'weR, v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To wetor drown with rain. 

Serve they as a flow'ry verge, to bind 
The fluid tkirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 

Leſt it again diſſolve, and /oww'r the earth * Mile. 

The ſun more glad impretfs'd his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath /ow':'d the earth. 

2, To pour down. 

Theſe, lull'd by nightingales,, embracing Nept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flow'ry root 
Suxver'd roſes, which the morn repair'd. Aton. 

z. To diſtribute or ſcatter with great libe- 
rality. 

After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours hav- 
ing /rverd on him before, there now ſell out oc- 
caſton to action. Wet. 

Cæſar's favour, 
That ue, down greatneſs on his friends, will 
raiſe me 
To Rome's firit honours, Fddiſn's Cato. 

T; 5no0'WwER. v. . To be rainy. 

Suo'wERY. adj. [ from over. | Rainy. : 

A hilly field, where the Rtubble is ſtanding, ſet 
on fire in the /owery ſeaſon, will put forth muſh- 
rooms. Pacen. 

Murranus came from Anxur's wry height, 
With ragged rocks and ſtony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. Addiſon on Italy. 

The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From weſtward, when the /Sow'ry winds arife. 

Addiſon. 


Milton. 


quo“ wis H. adj. [from Feu. 
1. Splendid; gaudv. 
he eicutcheons of the company are /-2wi/Þ, and 


wi:l look niagutificent, Swift, 
2. Oftentatious. 
SHowN. pret. and part. of To ſhow, Exhi- 
deed, 
Million. 


Mercy cru on man by him ſeduc'd. 

Sao] w. adj. [from fow.] Oſtentat ious. 

Men of warm imaginations neglect ſolid and 
fabſtantial happineſs for what is /-owy and ſuper- 
hicrah Addiſen. 

Su, The preterite of / nt. 

The children of Iſrael eat not of the finew which 
frank upon the hollow of the thigh. Gen. xxxii. 32. 

To SHRED. v. a. pret. red. { rcpexvban, Saxon.) 
To cut into ſmall pieces. Commonly uſed of cloth 
or h-rbs, 

It hath a number of ſhort cuts or /r-ddings which 
may be better called wiſhes than prayers. Hooker, 

One gathered wild gvure:, and fred them. 


SHR 
Where did you whet your Knife to-night, he 


cries, 
And ſhied the leeks that in your ſtomach riſe ? 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 

SurED. . f. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmall piece cut off. 

Gold, grown ſomewhat churliſh by recovering, 
is made more pliant by throwing in /reds of tan- 
ned leather. Bacon. 

The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain'd 

With ſubt'e reds a tract of land, 

Did leave it with a caſtle fair 

To his great anceſtor. Hudibras. 

A beggar might patch up a garment with ſuch 
ſÞreds, as the world throws away. Pope. 

2. A fragment. 

They ſaid they were an hungry; fight4 forth 

proverbs | 
That hunger broke ſtone walls ; that dogs muſt 


eat : 
And with theſe hadi they vented their complain- 
ings. Shakeſpeare. 
Shred; of wit and ſenſeleſs rhimes 
Blunder'd out a thouſand times. Swift. 
His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen 
| /breds, like a ſchoolboy's theme, beaten general 
topicks. Swift. 
SHREW. ». ſ. [ ſchregen, German, to clamour.] 
A peeviſh, malignant, clamorous, ſpiteful, vexa- 
tious, turbulent woman. [It appears in Robert of 
Cliuceſſer, that this word ſigniſied anciently any one 
perverſe or obſtinate of either ſex. ] 
There dede of hem vor hunger a thouſand and 


mo, 
And yat nolde the ſcreten to none 
4 Robert A. Ghbucefler. 
Be merry, he merry, my wife has all ; 
For women are /rews both ſhort and tall. Shakeſp. 
By this reckoning he is more ſrew than ſhe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A man had got a /rew to his wife, and there 
could be no quiet in the houſe for her. L'Fftrange. 
Her ſallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the frew. Dryden. 
Every one of them, who is a ſhretu in domeſtick 
life, is now become a ſcold in politicks. Addiſon. 
SHREwD, adj. [Contrafted from /rewed. 


1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew; ious ; 
troubleſome ; miſchievous. 

Her eldeſt ſiſter is ſo curſt and rowvd, 
That 'till the father rids his hands of her, 
Your love mult live a maid. Shak-ſpeare. 


2. Maliciouſly fly ; cunning ; more. artful than 
00d. 

5 It was a ſhreud ſaying of the old monk, that 
two kind of priſons would ſerve for all offenders, 
an inquiſition and a bedlam : if any man ſhould 
deny the being of a God, and the immortality of 
the ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firſt, as 
being a deſperate heretick ; but if any man ſhould 
profeſs to believe theſe things, and yet allow him- 
ſelf in any Known wickednets, ſuch a one ſhould 
be put into bedlam. Ti//otſon. 


that it meets with a good reception; and the man 
who utters it is looked upon as a orewed ſatiriſt. 
Audi hin. 

Corruption proceeds from employing thoſe who 
have the character of /rewd worldly men, inttead 
of ſuch as have had a liberal education, and trained 
up in virtue. Add'ijon. 

3. Bad; ill betokening. 

Scarce any man paſſes to a liking of fin in others, 
but by firſt practiſing it himſelf ; and conſequently 
we may take it for a fred indication, and ſign, 
whereby to judge of thoſe who have ſinned with 
too much caution, to ſuffer the world to charge 
ſins directly upon their convertation. Saut h. 

4 Fainful ; pinching ; dangerous; miſchievous. 

Every of this number, 
That have erdur'd /rewd nights and days with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune. Shak. 

When a man thinks he has a fervaut, he finds a 
traitor that eats his bread, and is readier to do him 
a miſchief, and a rewd turn, than an open adver- 
ſary. Sous b. 


a Kings. | 


A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paſſions, | - 
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No enemy is ſo deſpicable but he may d a led 
a /orewd turn. L'Eft ag 
SuRKWwZo lv. adv, — NR] ; 


1. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. 
This practice bath moſt frewdly paſt 2 thee. 
bake e. 

At Oxford, his youth and want of — og 
in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat been hr. 
touched, even before the ſluices of popular liberty 
were (et open. II ton. 

2. Vexatiouſly. It is uſed commonly of flight 
miſchief, or in ironical expreffion. 

The obſtinate and ſchiſmatical are like to think 
themſelves rowdly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off 
from that body which they chooſe not to be of. 


South, 
This laſt alluſion rubb'd upon the ſore ; 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, tho Ah , pain'd. 


Dr ydem. 

3- With good gueſs. 

Four per cent. encreaſes not the number of len. 
ders; as any man at firſt hearing will /r:wdly ſuſ- 
pet ut. Locke. 

Sunr'wpxess. x. ſ. [from fbrewd.] 

1. Sly cunning; archneſs. 

Her garboiles, which not wanted /brewdueſs of 
policy too, did you too much difquiet. Shakeſpeare. 

The neighbours round admire his forewdnefs, 

For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs. Swi 

2. Miſchievous ; petulance. 

Sare'wisH. adj. | from /orew.] Having the qua- 
lities of a ſhrew; froward; petulantly clamo- 
rous. 

Angelo, you muſt excuſe us; 

My wife is /frew;/bþ when I keep not hours. Shak. 

Surg wiSHLY. adv. [from ſhretuiſb.] Vetulant- 
ly ; peeviſhly ; clamoroufly ; frowardly. 

He ſpeaks very /rewiſhly ; one would think his 
mother's milk were ſcarce out of him. Shakeſpeare. 

SHKE/WISHNESS, u. ſ. 1 The qua- 
lities of a ſhrew ; frowardneſs ; petulance; cla- 
morouſneſs. ; 

I have no gift in h inet, 

I am a right — my cowardice ; 

Let her not ſtrike me. Shakeſpeare, 

Suat“ wuouvs . . ſ. [rcneapa, Saxon. ] A mouſe 
of which the bite is generally ſuppoſed venomous, 
and to which vulgar tradition afſhgns ſuch malig- 
nity, that ſhe is ſaid to lame the foot over which 
ſhe runs. I am informed that all theſe reports are 
calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are equally 
harmleſs with thoſe of any other little mouſe, 
Our anceſtors however looked on her with ſuch 
terrour, that they are ſuppoſed to have given her 
name to a ſcolding woman, whom for her venom 
they call a forex. 

To SHRIEK. v.n. [ trigger, Daniſh ; ſcricciol ire, 
Italian. } To cry out inarticulately with anguiſh or 
horrour ; to ſcream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 
Shriekting his baleful note. Fairy Queen. 
It was the owl that riet d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſterneſt good-niglit. Shak-ſpeare. 

Were I the ghoſt that walk'd, 
I'd rick, that even your ears ſhonld rift to hear 
me. Shakeſpeare. 
In a dreadful dream 
I ſxw my lord ſo near deſtruction, 
Then ſhreitt myſelf awake. 
Hark ! Peace 

At this ſhe frei aloud ; the mournful train 
Echo'd her grief. Dr» yden'; Knight's Tale. 

Why did you /4ri-4 out? Dryden's Spomſh Fryar. 

SH&IEK. . /. Ari, Daniſh; ſcriccio, Italian. } 
An inarticulate cry of anguiſh or horrour. 

Una hearing evermore 
His rueful iet and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltleſs garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. Fairy © 

Time has been my ſenſes wou'd have cuol'd, 
To hear a night rick, and my fell of hair 
Mou'd at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir 
As life were in't. Shak:ſpeares Macbeth. 

Tie corps of Almon, and the reſt are ſhown, 
Shricks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted 

town. D. 


Den im. 
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Snr1eT. 3. .. [pcipe, Saxon. ] Confeſſion made 
to a prieſt. A word out of uſe, 
Off with 
Bernardine's head: I will give a preſent /»ift, 
And will advife him for a better place. Shak: ſpeare. 
My lord ſhall never reſt; 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a />rift. Shak. 
The duke's commands were abſolute, 
Therefore my lord, addreſs you to your />r:f?, 
And be yourſelf; for you muſt die this wttant. 


Rowe. 


Suntour, for /oricked. Spenſer. 
SHRILL. ach. [A word ſuppoſed to he made 
onomatopeiany in imitation of the thing ex- 
preſſed, which indeed it images very happily. | 
—_— with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
ound. 


Thy hounds ſhall make the welk in anſwer them, 
And fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth. Sha. 


The cock that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and hi ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shak-ſpeare's Hamlet, 

Look up a height, the hi gorg'd lark ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Upſprings the lark, hi voic'd and loud. 7 hone. 
To SUN L. v. . | from the adjective.] To pierce 


the ear with ſharp and quick vibrations of ſound. 
The ſun of all the world is dim and dark ; 

O heavy herſe ! 

Break we our pipes that iu d as loud as lark, 

O careful verſe ! Spenſer. 
Hark how the minſtrels gin to hi aloud 

Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 

That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
A fÞril/'ing trumpet ſounded from on high, 

And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. Shakeſp. 
Here, no clarion's /r://g note 

The muſe's green retreat can pierce; 

The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe. Fert. Ode to La. Gower. 

The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons mix a ſprilling * 


9 
Sn&1LLY. adv. [ from ill.] Witha ſhrill ke 
Suk1'LLNESS. . ſ. { from ſhrill.] The quality 
of being ſhrill. | 
SiRiMP. n. .. [ ſchrumpe, a wrinkle, German; 
ſerympe, Danith ] 
1. A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fiſh. 
Of ſell-fiſh there are wrinkles, Hint, crabs. 
Carew. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height ſee mice 
on the earth, and /rimps in the waters. Derhbam. 
2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In con- 
tempt. | 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled rimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terrour in his enemies. Shakef. 
He hath found, 
Withiu the ground, 
At laſt, no imp, 
Whereon to imp 
His jolly club. 
Sariveg. nf. rein, Saxon; ſorimium, Lat. | 
caſe in which ſomething ſacred is repoſited. 
You !iving powers enclos'd in (ately Hriae 
Of zrowing trces; you rural gods that wield 
Your fſcep:ers here, if to your cares divine 
A voice may come, which troubled ſoul doth. 
viell. Sidney. 
All the world come 
To kifs this ine, this mortal breathing ſaint. Sh. 
Come offer ac my hi and I will help thee. 5%. 
They oiten plac'd 
Within his ſanctu'ry itielf their /h, inet, 
 Abominatio1s! and with curſed things 
His holy rites profan'd. Milton. 
Falling on his knezs before her rine, 
He thus impiur'd ber pow'r. Dryden. 
Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol! they laviſn out all their incenſe upon that 
fir ine, and cannot bear the thought of admicting a 
ble) th therein. Wt; 


Ben Jon ſon 
A 
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T SRINK. v. a. preterite, I /brunk, or ſorank ; | 


participle, une, [pcpuncan, Saxon. ] 
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1. To contract itſelf into leſs room; to ſhrivel; 

to be drawn together by ſome internal power. 

But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 

The /Þrinking ſlaves of winter. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 

Do I /brink up. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
I have not found that water, by mixture of aſhes, 

will hint or draw into leſs room. Facon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Il-weav'd ambition how much art thou /orunk / 

When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound : 

But now two paces of the vileſt earth 

Is room enough. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To withdraw as from danger. 
The noiſe encreaſes, 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 

Shrinks back in danger, and forſakes my mind. 


Dryden. 

Nature ſtands aghaſt ; | 
And the fair light which gilds this new made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, /brinks in. en. 

Love is a plant of the moſt tender kind, 

That />rinks and ſhakes with ev'ry ruffling wind. 
Granville. 

All fibres have a contractile power, whereby 
they ſhorten; as appears if a fibre be cut tranſ- 
verſely, the ends ſhrint, and make the wound 
gape. Arbuthnot. 

Philoſophy that touch'd the heav'ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more. Pope. 

3. To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by ſhrug- 
ging, or contracting the body. 

There is no particular object ſo good, but it 
may have the ſhew of ſome difficulty or unplea- 
ſant quality annexed to it, in reſpe& whereof the 
will may Vink and decline it. Hooker, 

The morning cock crew loud, 
And at the ſeund it run in haſte away, 
And vaniſh'd from our ſight. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

I'll embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 

That he ſhall hint under my courteſy. Shakeſp. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground /rinks before his treading. Shake/. 
4. To fall back as from danger. 
Many /rink, which at the firſt would dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. Daniel C. N 
I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, hint and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 
If a man accuſtoms himſelf to flight thoſe firſt 
motions to good, or forintings of his conſcience 
from evil, conſcience will by degrees grow dull 
and unconcerned. South's Sermons. 
The iky hrunt upward with unuſual dread, 
And trembling Tyber div'd beneath his bed. Dry. 
The 1 veſſel which mad tempeſts 
eat, | 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
Shrinks up in ſilent joy, that he's not there. Dryden. 
The fires but faintly lick'd their prey, 
Then loath'd their impious food, and would have 


brunk away. Dryden. 
Fall oy behold a noble beaſt at bay, 
Aud the vile huntſmen rink. Dryden. 


Inuring children to ſuffer ſome pain, without 

ſhrinking, is a way to gain firmneſs and 7 K 
ocke, 

What happier natures /r:ak at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

To SHRINK. v. a. participle paſſ. Hunt, rank, 

or ſhrunken, To make to ſhrink. ot in uſe. 

O mighty Czſar ! doſt thou lie ſo low ? 

Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 

Sbrunt to this little meaſure ? Shakeſpeare. 

The ſixth age ſhifts 

Into the lean and Nipper'd pantaloon. 

His youthful bote well ſav'd, a world too wide 

For bis ſr wk ſhank. Shakeſprare. 

If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo hint the 

neceiſity,  Tayls. 

Keep it from coming too long, leſt it ſnould 

ut the corn in meaſure. Mortim:r 

SHrINK. . , [from the erb. ] 

1. Corrugation ; contraction into leſs compaſs. 
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There is in this a crack, which ſeems a />rinh, 
or contraction in the body ſince it was firſt formed. 
Wodword, 
2. Contraction of the body from fear or horrour, 
This publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a chear, 
As not a ſigh, a look, a forink bewrays 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear. 

Daniel's Civil War, 
Saz1/NKER.n. ſ. [from brink.) He who ſhrinks, 
Sur1valTyY. . . Corrupted for SuERIT r- 

ALTY ; which ſee. 
To SHRIVE. v. a. [rchipan, Saxon.] To hear 
at confeſſion. Not in ute. 
What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no /br:iving work in hand. Shak. 
He fbrives this woman, 
Elſe ne'er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. . Sh. 
If he had the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould rie 
me than wive me. Sbak. pere. 
Shrive but their title, and their monies poize, 
A lard and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noite, 
When conſtru'd but for a plain ycoman go, 
And a good ſober two-pence, and well fo. Clive. 
To Stk1'VEL. v. n. | ſchrompel:n, Dutch.] To 
contract itſelf into wrinkles, 
Leaves, if they /-ivel and fold up, give them 
drink. ; vel, 
If ſhe ſmelled to the freſheſt noſegay, it would 
ſhrivel and wither as it had been blighted. ufer. 
To Suk1'vEL. v. 4. To contract into wrinkles. 
He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and ſhriveli up the blades, Dry. 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And frivPd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay. 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores. Dryden, 
SurYveER n. 7 [from /rive.] A confeſſor. 
Not in uſe. 
The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift, 
When he was made a /briver 'twas for ſhift. Shak, 
Su op. u. . [renud, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhelter ; a cover. 
It would warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his /roud, the univerſal 
landlord. Shak-ſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
By me inveſted with a veil of clouds, 
And ſwaddled, as new-born, in ſable ſbrouds, 
For theſe a receptacle I defign'd. Sandy:, 
The winds | 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeck 
Some better />roud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding-ſheet. 
Now the waſted brands do glow ; 
Whilft the ſcreech-owl ſcreeching loud, 
_ the wretch that lies in woe 
n remembrance of a ſhroud. Shakeſpeare. 
They drop apace; "x nature ſome —_— 
And ſome the blaſts of fortune ſweep away ; 
Till naked quite of happineſs, aloud 
We call for death, and ſhelter in a 
3. The ſail-ropes. It ſeems to 
times for the ſails. 
I turned back to the maſt of the ſhip ; there I 
found my ſword among ſome of the ſh j. Sidney. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt ; 
And all the h wherewith my life ſhould ſail, 
Are turned to one little hair. Shak: ſprare, 
A weather-beaten veſſel holds 
Gladly the port, tho' roud: and tackle torn. Milt. 
The flaming /5ouds ſo dreadful did appear, 
All judg'd a wreck could no proportion bear, Dry. 
He ſummons ſtrait his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair : 
Soft o'er the /Þrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but zephyrs to the crowd beneath, 
Pope. 


oud, Yang, 
taken ſome- 


To SHRKOUD. v. a, [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhelter; to cover from danger as an agent. 

Under your beams I will me ſafely hond. F. ©. 

He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to aud him- 
ſelf, until ſuch time as the rage of the people 
Anmnolles. 


| was appeaſed. 


The 
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of Corfu cauſed the fuburbs to 


The governors 
be plucked down, for fear that the Turks, ſbroud- 
ing themſelves in them, ſhould with more eaſe 
deſiege the town. Knolls. 
Beſides the faults men commit, with this im- 
mediate avowed af upon their religion, there 
are others which flily ond themſelves under the 
ſkirt of its mantle. Decay of icq. 
2. To ſhelter as the thing covering. 
One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, may 
d four hundred horſemen. Ralegh. 
. To dreſs for the grave. 
if I die before thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shak: ſp. Othello. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were /proud-d 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 
gums, like ſerecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to me, do not harm 
That ſubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. one. 
4. To clothe; to dreſs. 
To cover or conceal. 
hat ſame evening, when all Prouded were 
In careleſs fleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. . Spenſer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll /roud our- 


ſelves, 
For through this land anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
Culling the principal. Shakeſpeare Henry VI. 

Moon, ſlip behind ſome cloud: ſome tempeſt riſe, 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the 1kies, 
To /hroud my ſhame. Dryd x. 

hither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt'rous court, 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit rouds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
Addiſon. 
6. To deſend; to protect. 5 
So Venus from prevailing Greeks did foroud 
The hope of Rome, and ſav'd him in a cloud. 
Walter. 
To SHRoUD. v.n, To barbour; to take ſhelter. 
If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 
Ere merrow wake. Milten. 

Syro'vE TIDE. u. ſ. ¶ from ſhrove, the pre- 

Shro'vETUESDAY. I terite of ſbrive. | The 
time of confeſſion ; the day before Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day or Lent, on which anciently they went to con- 
ſeſſion. 

At (tide to ſhroving. Tuſſer. 

Su sub. u. f. [pcnibbe, Saxon. 

1. A buſh; a ſmall tree. 

Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem or 
body; an then at a good diſtance from the earth 
ſpread into branches; thus gooſeberries and cur- 
rants are hub; oaks and cherries are trees. Locke. 

He came unto a gloomy glade, 
Cover'd with boughs and rubs from heaven's light. 
Fairy Queen. 

Th' humble hu and buſh with frizzled _ 

icon. 

All might have been as well braſhwood and 

bs. ore. 

Comedy is a repreſentation of common life, in 


low ſubjects, and is a kind of juniper, a ſbrub be- 
lotging to the ſpecies of cedar. Dryden. 
I've liv'd 
Amidſt — woods, gleaning from thorns and 
4 
A wretched ſuſtenance. Addiſon. 
2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and ſugar mixed. 
Suk“ Rv. ad. from Hub.] 


1. Reſembling a thrub. 
Plants appearing weathered, /ru5by and curled, 
are the effects of immoderate wet. Mortimer. 
2. Full of ſhrubs; buſhy. 
Gentle villager, 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place? 
Due weſt it riſes from this /-rubby point. Milton. 
3- Conſiſting of ſhrubs. 
On that cloud-piercing hill 
Flinlimmon, the goats their /orubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. Philips. 
SHRUPF, a. /. Droſs; the refuſe of metal tried 
by the fue, Diet 
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To SuRVUGG. v.n. ¶ ſchricken, Dutch, to trem- 
ble.] To expreſs horror or diſſatisfaction by mo- 
tion of the ſhoulders or whole body. 

Like a fearful deer that looks moſt about when 
he comes to the beſt feed, with a hr kind of 
tremor through all her princi parts, ſhe gave 

"theſe words. Sidney. 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of /hruzging come over her body like the twink- 
ling of the faireſt among the fixed ſtars. Siduey. 
Be quick, thou wert belt 
To anſwer other buſineſs ; ſhrug? thou malice ? 
Shak ſpear t. 
He grins, ſmacks, /brugs, and ſuch an itch en- 
dures, 
As prentices or ſchoot-bovs, which do know 
Of ſome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Done. 
They grin, they / up, 
They bow, they inarl, they ſcratch, they hug. 
Sw: fe. 
To SURuG. v. 42. To contract or draw up. f 
He. rug his ſhoulders when you talk of ſecuri- 


ties. Addi/on. 
He /rvg'd his ſturdy back, 
As if he felt his ſhoulders ake. Hudibras. 
Suave. n. ſ. [from the verb.] A motion of 
= ſhoulders uſually expreſſing diſlike or aver- 
LON. + . 
And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be dreſt, or how to liſp abroad, 
To return Knowing in the Sparith brug. Cleavel. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues, 
Of heads and ſhoulders, nods and * Hudibras. 
Put on the critick's brow, and fit 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a ſhrug, a ſcornful ſmile, 
With caution us'd may ſerve a while. Swift. 
A third, with myſtick hg and winking eye, 
Suſpects him for a derviſe and a ſpy. Harte. 
* _ x Kk. The preterite and part. paſſive of 
me. 
g Leaving the two friends alone, I rund aſide to 
the Banqueting-houſe where the pictures were. 
Sidney. 
The wicked /runk for fear of him, and all the 
workers of iniquity were troubled. , 1 Maccabees. 
Suru/xxen, The part. paſſive of frink. 
She weighing the decaying plight, 
And ſbrunten finews of her choſen knight, 
Would not a while her forward courſe purſue. 
Fairy Queen. 
If there were takgn out of men's minds vain 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number 
of men, poor ſhrunten things, full of melancholy. 
Bacon. 
To Suu'DDER. v. 4. | ſchuddren, Dutch.] To 
quake with fear, or with averiion. 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 


And ud ing fear. | Shak: jpeare. 
The fright was general ; but the female band 
With horror /udd*ring on a heap they run. Dryd. 


I love,—alas! I /pudder at the name, 

My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 

Sticks at the ſound. Smith, 

Cæſar will ſhrink to hear the words thou ut- 
ter'ſt, 

And ſhuade in the midſt of all his conqueſts. dd. 

To Suu rr LE. v. a. [pyFeling, Saxon, a buſtle, 
a tumult.] 

t. To throw into diſorder; to agitate tumultu- 
onſly, ſo as that one thing takes the place of ano- 
— to confuſe; to throw together tumultu- 
ouſly. 

When the heavens puff all in one, 

The torrid with the frozen zone, 
| Then, ſybil, thou and I will greet. CHD, 

From a new /buffimg and diſpoſition of the com- 
ponent particles of a body, might not nature com- 
poſe a body diſfoluble in water ? oyle. 

In moſt things good and evil lie fufled, and 
thruſt up together in a confuſed heap; and it is 
{tudy wivch maſt draw them forth and range _ 

South. 

When lots are Hufe together in a lap or pit- 


88 What reaſon can à man have to I 
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that he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather than a 

black ? South 
A glimpſe of moonſhine ſheath'd with red, 

A />«flled, ſullen and uncertain light 

i hat dances thro* the clouds and ſhuts i 


Children ſhould not loſe the conſideration of 
human nature in the hung of ontward conditi- 
ons. The more they have, the better humoured 
they ſhould be taught to be. Locke. 
We ſhall in vain, /»fling the little money we 
have from one another's hands, endeavour to 
vent our wants; decay of trade will quickly waſte 
al! the remainder. e. 

Theſe vapours ſoon, miraculous event, 

Shuff by chance, and mix d by accident. Flickm. 

Sh d and entaugl'd in their race, 

They claſp each other. Blackmore. 

He has Vfl the two ends of the ſentence to- 
zether, and by takiag out the middle, makes it 
ſpeak juſt as he would have it. Atterbury, 

'Tis not ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, 
that things were blindly he and hurled about 
in the world ; that the elements were at conſtant 
ſtrife with each other. Weodwar d. 

2. Tochange the poſition of cards with reſpect 
to each other. 

The motions of ſhuffling of cards, or caſting of 
dice, are very light. ATA 

We ſure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourſelves both cut and d them. Frier. 

3. To remove, or introduce with ſome artificial 
or fraudulent tumult. 

Her mother, 
Now firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he ſhall likewiſe /uffle her away. * 

It was contrived by your enemies, and {puffed 
into the papers that were ſeiz'd. 

4. To Shu'eFLE of © To get rid of. 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have /bufied off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe. Sh.1k-ſpearee 

I can no other anſwer make, but thanks ; | 
And oft good turns 
Are ſpufficd of with ſuch uncurrent Shab- 

If any thing hits, we take it to ourſelves; | 
miſcarries, we /buffle it off to our e 
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1f, when a child is queſtioned for any thing, he 
perſiſt to ſhalſie it off with a falſehood, he mult be 
chaſtiſed. Locke. 

5. To Suu'erLE up, Toform ramultuouſly, or 
fraudulently. 

They ſent forth their precepts to convent them 
before a court of commitlion, and there uſed to 
ſhalfle up a ſummary proceeding by examination, 
without trial of jury. acon, 

He tut dug a peace with the cedar, in which 
the Bumelians were excluded. Howel. 

To SHUFFLE. v. . 

1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A ſharper both hes and cuts. L'Eftrange. 

Cards we play 
A round or two; when us'd, we throw away 
Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or /-»fles with our dirty leaving. Graw. 

2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud ;. to 
evade fair queſtions. 

I myſelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necetfity, 
am fain to ſÞuffle, Shakeſpeare. 

I have nought to do with that />vfing ſect, that 
doubt eternally, and queſtion all things. Gluuville. 

The crab advifed his companion to give over 

Nin aud doubling, and practiſe good faith. 

L'F #trange. 

To theſe arguments concerning the novelty of 

the earth, there are fome ſhaſfling excuſes made. 
BHurnit's Theory. 

If a ſteward be ſuffered to run on, without 
bringing bim to a reckoning, fuch a ſottiſh for- 
bearance will teach him to le, and fir ugly 
rempt him to be x cheat. Sa . 

Though he durſt not directly break his appoint- 
ment, he made many in excuſe. v unt. 


* 


. To ſtruggle; to ſhift, 
a 3 Your 


SHU 


Your life, good maſter, 

Mutt «fic for itſelf. 

4. Io move with an irregular gat 

Mincing poetry, | 

"Tis like the forc'd gait of a /hufl; 

Suu'rrLz. x. ſ. | from the verb. 

1. The act of ditordering things, or making 
them take confuſedly the place of each other. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to 
believe that all things were at firſt created, and are 
continually difpoſed for the beſt, than that the, 
whole univerſe is mere bungling, nothing effe&t-d 
for any purpoſe, but all ill- favouredly cobled and 
jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude /-«uffles of matter. Bentley's Sermo''5. 

2. A trick; an artifice, - 

The gifts of nature are beyond all ſhams and. 
ha ffles. LE ſtrange. 

Sauv'eFLECAP. . ſ. [ ſhuffle and cap.] A play 
at which money is ſhaken in a hat. 

He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, hufflecup, 
and a!l-fours. Arbuth. Hift. of Fobn But. 

Suv'rFLER, ». . {from ſuffice. | He who plays 
tricks or ſhuffles. . 

Suv'FFLINGLY. adv, [from ſhuffle.] With an 
irregular gait. 

I may go /hufflingly, for I was never before 
walked in traminels; yet I ſhall drudge and moil 
at conſtancy, till I have worn off the hitching in 
iny pace. | Dryden. 

To SHUN. v. a. [apcunian, Saxon.] To avoid; 
to decline; to endeavour to eſcape ; to eſchew. 

Conſider death in itſelf, and nature teacheth 
Chriſt to fun it. Hooker. 

The lark ſtill h on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble neſt lies filent in the field, Muller. 

Birds and beaſts can fly their foe : 

So chanticleer, who never ſaw a fox, 
Yet ſhun' d him as a ſailor h the rocks. Dryd:n. 

Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obſerve him well, 
Thou'lt fur misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear 

them. Addifer 

Sun 'NLESS. ad. from tun. Inevitable; un- 
avoidable, 
Alone he enter d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With, vhunleſs deſtiny. Shakeſpeares Cor iol umi. 

2 Sur. v. a. preterite, I ſput ; part. paſſive, 
#4. ( retzan, Saxon; /chtten, Dutch. ] 

1. To cloſe fo as to prohibit ingreſs or regreſs ; 
% make not open. 

Nuigs ſhall h their months at him. I,. Iii. 15. 

To a ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, 
and hui it to them, and gat them up to the top. 

Judges, IX, cl. 

We ſee mere exquiſitely with one eye ut than 
witli both open; for that the ſpirits viſual unite 
420010, and become ſtronger. Bacon Natural Hi)... 

She open'd, but to /put 
Excell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open 1 ö 

14. N. 


2. To ircloſe; to confine, 
Before faith came, we were kept under the law, 
up unto the faith, which thould afterwards be 
roveaied, Gal. iii. 
They went in male and female of all fleſh ; and 
tte Lord put tim in. Gen. Vil. 16. 
2. To prohibit : to har. 
Shall that be % to man, which to the beaſt 
| : Million. 


J oben? 

Ga various ſeas, not only loſt, 
Bu: ſſu from ev'ry ſhoar, and barr'd from ev'ry 
; '-coaft. Dryden. 

g. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor //«: thine hand from 
tu / poor brother. De. RVs 7. 

6. To SuuT cut. To exclude; to deny admiſ- 
Kon to. 
| Peat in the reed, 

The juſter you drive it to x? of the rain. Tuer. 

In ſuch a night 
To du me cut pour on, I will endure. Se. 

" Wiſdom at one entrance quite ht art, Milton, 
He in his walls contfin'd, 
$5:t out the woes which he too well divin'd. Dr yd. 


Stak:ſp. Cymbeline. Inst i 
C 


nag. Sl. J auitted. Up is ſometimes little more than empha- 


SHY 


earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objefts, | 
«ts out all other thoughts. Lacke. 
7. Te SHUT up. To cloſe; to make impervious; 
do make impaſſable, or impoſſible to be entered or 


tical. 

Woe unto you ſcribes ; for you ſout up the king- 
dom of heaven againſt men. Math. xxiii. 13. 

Dangerous rocks ft up the patſage. Kalcrgh. 

What barbarous cuſtoms ! 

Sbut up a deſart ſhore to drowning men, 
Aud drive us to the cruel ſeas agen. Dryden's n. 

His mother /ut vp half the rooms in the houſe, 
in which her huſband or fon had died. Addijon. 

8. ToSuvu p. To confine; to incloſe ; to im- 
priſon. . 

Thou haſt known my ſoul in adverſities ; and 
ay me 1 into the hand of the enemy. J.. 

4oſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, are triflzs, when 
we confider whole families put to the ſword, 
wretches ſhut up in dungeons. Addiſcn's Speffator, 

Lveu!. 15, with a great fleet, /put up Mithridates 
in Pitany. Arlutbnat on Coins. 

9. To Suu r. To conclude. 

The king's a- bed, 

He is but ap in meaſureleſs content. Shakeſp. Macl. 

Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embellage, yet, in the „ut up of all, he re- 
ceived no more but an inſolent anſwer. Ano. 

To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurſt 
Than death can make me; for death ends our 

woes, 
And the kind grave /out; up the mournful _ 
ryd:n. 

When the ſcene of life is /ut vp, the gave will 
be above his matter, if he has ated better. Collier. 

To Suu Tr. v.n. Tobe cloſed; to cloſe itielf: as, 
Mowers apc in the duy, and ſhut at i 27. 

Suu r. Participal adjective. Rid; clear; free. 

We muſt not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get h of him, L' Eſtrange.. 

Suu. . from the verb.] 

1. Cloſe : act of ſhutting. 

I ſought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the flaves : but had for anſwer, 

That fince the t of evening none had ſeen him. 
Dryden. 

2. Small door or cover. 

The wind-gun is charged by the forcible com- 
preiſion of air, the impriſoned air ſerving, by the 
help of little falls or h within, to ſtop the vents 
by which it was admitted. | Wilt. 

In a very dark chamber, at a Wund hole, about 
one thurd part of an inch broad, made in the hu. 
of a window, I placed a glaſs priſm. Weer. Cpt. 

There were no has or ſtopples made for the 
animal's ears, that any loud noite might awaken it, 

Ray's Creation. 

Sur“ T TTR. ». /. [from tut.] 

1. One that ſhuts, 

2. A cover; a door. 

The wealthy, 
In lofty litters borne, read and write, 
Or ſleep at eaſe, the her make it night. Dryden. 

Suv'TTLE. n. . | ſchietſporls, Dutch; ſkutu), 
Ifiandick. ] The inſtrument with which the wea- 
ver ſhoots the croſs threads. 

J know life is a />utrle, Shak, Merry Wives of N. 

Like ſtt/:; through the loom, ſo ſwiltly glide 
My feather'd hours, Sandys. 

What curious loom does chance by ev'ning 

ſpread ! 1 
With what fine /utele weave the virgin's thread, 
Which like the ipider's net hangs v'er the mead ! 
| Þ lackmore. 

Suu'TTLECOCK. . f. [See SHiTTLECOCK,] 
A cork ſtuck with feathers, and beaten backward 
and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 
With /Þuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Hubb. Tul. 

SHY. adj. | /cb:nve, Dutch; ſchiſa, Italian.) 

I. Reſerved ; not familiar; not free of beha- 
vioire 

I know you / to be oblig'd, 

And ſtill more loth to be oblig'd by me. Southers, 

What makes you ſo /y, my good friend? There's 


7 > and well. 


Sometimes the mind fixes wiclt with ſo much 


no body loves you better than I, Ar buthnat | 
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2. Cautious; wary ; chary. 

I am very / of employing corroſive liquors ia 
the preparation of medicines, Hoyle. 

We are not / of aſſent to celeſtial informations, 
becauſe they were hid from ages. Glanville's Scep. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

H' Mas very ſhy of uſing it, 

As being loth tagyear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, Hudilrat. 

3. Keeping at a diſtance ; unwilling to approach. 

A fy tellow was the duke; and, I believe, I 
know the cauſe of his withdrawing. Shakeſpare, 

She is repreſented in ſuch a /h retiring poſture, 
and covers her butum with one of her hands. Add. 

But when we come to ſeize th' inviting prey, 
Like a ſoy ghoſt, it vaniſhes away. Norris, 

4. Suipicious ; jealous z unwilling to ſuffer near 
acquaintance. 

The bruiſe impoſthumated, and turned to a 
ſtinking ulcer, which made every body / to come 
near her. Arbuthna, 

The horſes of the army having been daily led be- 
fore me, were no longer ſhy, but would come up to 
my very fect, without ſtarting. Swift, 

Princes are, by wiſdom of ſtate, ſomewhat / 
of their ſuccetfors; and there may be ſuppoſed 
in oueens regnant a little proportion of tenderneſs 
that way more than in Kings. Motion. 

SU'BILANT. adj. | ſibilans, Lat.] Hiſſing. 

It were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each of the 
other pair of liſping and ſibilant letters. Halder. 

SISIL ACTION. . J. {from fibilo, Lat.] A hiffing 
ſound. 

Metals, quenched in water, give a fibi/ation or 
hiſſing ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

A pipe, a little moiſtened on the inſide, maketh 
a more ſolemn ſound than if he pipe were dry; 
but yet with a ſweet degree of Vbilation or purling. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

S1/camoRE. n. ſ. | fcammrus, Lat.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and fcamvre. 

a Peacham, 

To SYCCATE. ». a. | ficco, Latin.] To dry. 

Stec 10. u. f. | from /iccate.} The act of 
drying. 

Steciriex. adj. | ſiccus and fo, Lat. | Cauſing 
drineſs. 

S1/cerTy. n. f. ¶Hcciich Fr. ſicritas, from fieeur, 
Lat.] Driueſs; aridity ; want of moiſture. 

That which is coagulated by a fiery ficcity will 
ſuffer coliquation from aqueous humidity, as ſalt 
and ſugar. rown. 

The reafon, ſome attempt to make out from 
the ſicciuyj and drineſs of its fleſh. Brown's IA. Err, 

In application of medicaments, conſider what 
degree of heat and ficcity is proper. Hi/eman's Surg, 

Siek. n. /. [LA, Fr.] The number fix at dice. 

My ſtudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ce; 
To ſhun ames-ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away. 
Dryden, 

Sich. adj. Such. See Sucn. 

I thought the ſoul would have made me rich ; 
But now I wote it is nothing /i; 

For either the ſhepherds been idle and ftill, 
And led of their ſheep what they will. Sp, Paſ. 

SICK. adj. [reoc, Saxon; fect, Dutch. | 

1. Afflicted with diſeaſe ; with of before the 
diſcaſe. 

'Tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the /e, and feeble parts of France. Male. 

In poiſon there is phyſick ; and this news, 

That would, had 1 been well, have made me /i, 
Being /i, hath in ſome. meaſure made we well, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Caſſius, I am /ick of many griefs. Shakeſpeare. 
Where's the ſtoick. can his wrath ſe, 


To ſee his country ct of Pym's diſeaſe : Cleaveland. 
ſpair 

Tended the ict, buſieſt from couch to couch. M/:. 
A ſpark of the man-killing-trade fell it. Dryd. 
Viſit the /i and the poor, comforting them by 
ſome ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. Nelſcn. 
Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a 
man's life, than the diſparity we often find in him 
Pope. 

2. Diſor- 
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Ol nature's germins tumble all together, 


SIC 
2. Diſordered i the organs of digeſtion ; ill in 
the ſtomach. 
3. Corrupted. 
What we oft do beſt ; 
By /ick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft 


Hitting a groffer quality, is gried u ; 
For our beſt act. ee, Henry VIII. 
4 Diſguſted. . | 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men : 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds /i, of happineſs, 
And purge th' obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life, hakeſpeare. 
He was not ſo /ick of his maſter as 9 row 
"Eftr ange. 
Why will you break the ſabbath of my — n 
Now /i& alike of envy and of praiſe ? Pope. 
To Sick. v. n. | from the noun. ] To ſicken; to 
take a diſeaſe. Not in uſe. . 
A little time before 
Our great grandſire Edward. id and died. S/. 
To S1'CK EN. v. a. | from ic k.] 
1. To make fick ; to diſeaſe. 
Why ſhou!d one earth, one clime, one ſtream, 
one breath. 
Raiſe this to ſtrength, and Acten that to death? 


Prior. 


2. To weaken ; to jmpair. 
Kinſmen of mine have 
By this ſo iet, their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. Shuk. Henry VIII. 
To SUCKEN, v. u. 
1. To grow ſick ; to fall into diſeaſe. 
I know the more one /i, the worſe he is. 
Shak: ſprare. 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thote that 
attended, /ic&-ned upon it, and died. Bacen. 
Merely to drive away the time, he ſicken'd, 
Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be . 
ilton. 
2. To be ſatiated ; to be filled to diſguſt. 
Thou the treaſure 


En till deſtruction /c&:», anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
3. To be ditguited, or diſordered with abhor- 
rence. 
The ghoſts repine at violated night, 
And curſe th' invading ſun, and fckr at the ſight. 
| Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay: to languiſh. 
Ply'd thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy waſtes away : 
So /ick-n waining moons too near the ſun, 

And blunt their creſcents on the edge of day. Dr. 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think; 
All pleatures /«&, and all glories fiok. Pope. 

Sek EN. adj, | fiecer, Welſh ; eter, Dutch.) 
Sure; certain; firm. Obſolete. 

Being ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar, 
Content with little, in condition ee rtr. Hubberd. 
S1cKER. adv. Surely ; certainly, Obſolete. 

Sicker thou's but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwink, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words, 
To bleer mine eyes do ſt think. Spenſer. 
SI'CK LE. 3. /. 2 Saxon; ich., Dutch, 
from ſccul, or ſicula, Latin. | The hook with which 
coru is cut; a reaping-hwok. ; 
God's harveſt is even ready for the , and all 
the fields yellow long ago. Spenſer en Ireland. 
Time ſhould never, 
In life or death, their fortunes ſever ; 
But with his ruſty /. &{ mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudibras. 
When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no 
more beneſit trom the ſunſhine. South's Sermons. 
O'er whom Time gently ſhakes his wings of 
down, 
Till with bis ſilent cl le they are mown. Dryden. 
/ 
3 n. ſ. [from ſi le.] A reaper. 
You ſunburnt enen, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hith« r from the furrow, and be merry. Sha. 
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Their elle, reap * — —_—_ fows. Sandys, 
SUCKLINESS. n./. | from eth. Diſpoſition to 
ſickneſs ; habitual ale 9 
Impute 


His words to way ward /icklineſ; and age. Sb. R. II. 


Next compare the /ichline/s, healthfulneſs, and 
fruitfulneſs of the ſeveral years. Graunt. 
S1cxLy. adv. [from it.] Not in health. 

We wear our health but /icly in his life, 
Which in his death were 
S''cKLyY. adj. | from c. 
1. Not healthy; not ſound ; not well; ſome- 

what diſordered. 
I'm fall'n out with more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ie fir 
For the ſound man. bukerſp. King Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 
For he went /ic&y forth. Shake, Julius Ca ſur. 
A pleaſing cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my fickly heart. Shak. R. III. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with e- feathers droop. Dr yd. 
Would we know what health and eaſe are 
worth, let us aſk one that is /i-4/y, or in pain, and 
we have the price. Grew. 
There atfeRation, with a_/ict/y mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteea ; 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head afide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. Pope. 
When on my ficily couch I lay, 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Then Stella ran to my relief. Swift. 
Your bodies are not only poor and periſhing 
like your clothes, but, like infected clothes, fill 
you with all diſeates and diſtempers, which oppreſs 
the ſoul with /ic4/y appetites, and vain cravings. 
2. Faint ; weak; languid. 
The moon grows Ae at the ſight of day, 
And early cocks have fummon'd me away. Dryd. 
To animate the doubtful fight, | 
Namur in vain expects that ray; 
In vain France hopes the ici light 
Should ſhine near William's fuller day. Prior. 
To S1/CKLy. v. a. [from the adjeRtive.] To 
make diſeaſed; to taint with the hue of diſeaſe. 
Not in uſe. 
The native hue of reſolution 
Is fcklied v'er with the pale caſt of thought. Shak. 
S/cKNESS. . ſ. [from Acc.] 
I, State of being diſeaſed. 

I do lament the ſickneſs of the King, 

As loth to loſe him, Shak, Kichard III. 
2. Diſeaſe; malady. 
My people are with fc&n;/; much enfeebled, 
My numbers letlen'd. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Himſclf took our infirmities, and bare our / - 
neſſes. Mautthewv, 
When I ſay every /c#»:5 has a tendency to 
death, I mean every individual /&efs as well as 
every Kind. Falls. 
Truſt not too much your now reſiſtleſs charms; 
Thoſe age or. /i ſoon or late diſarms. Jos. 
3. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE. . ſ. [pive, Saxon; Aid, Dutch. ] 
1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory /e freſh bleeding fiercely fret, 
Fairy Queen. 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly /ides, Thomſon. 
2. Any part of any body oppoſed to any other 

art. 
4 The tables were written on both their dee, on 
the one /id- and on the other. Exod. Xxxxii. 15. 
The force of theſe outward ſtreams might well 
enough ſerve for the turning of the ſcrew, if it 
were fo that both its fd; would equiponderate. 
Wilkins. 

3- The right or left. 

The lovely Thais by his fide 
Sat like a blooming eaſtern bride 
In flow 'r of youth, and beauty's pride, Dry. 

4. Margin; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydaipes' wealthy fide, 


Page tribute to the Perhap pride, 


rfect. Shak. Macbeth, | 


Roſcommon. | 


SID 


Poor wretch! on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life; 
Had brought the bor es * 
rought the body nearer to the dr.. Dy 

The temple of Diana — 2 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the /id:s, and in the midſt of a lawn. Dy. 
1 could fee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, lying down by the 
/ides of fountains. Add ſon. 
5. Any kind of local reſpect. 
They looking back, all the eaſtern fide beheld 


Of Paradiſe. Miltcns. 
If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt. 

On this /d: nothing. * Milton. 


6. Party; intereſt; faction; ſect. 
Their weapons only 
Seem d on our fide; but ſor their (yirits and ſouls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them up, | 
As fitn are in a pond. batsſp. Henry IV. 
Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be on 
the fide of grace. Sprut. 
Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy: 
Who never ſo much hurt had dune him,. 
As his own /ide did falling on him. Hudibras. 
In the ſerious part of poetry the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer's /ide. Dryden. 
That perſon, who fills their chair, has juſtly 
gained the eſteem of all id by the impartiality of 
his behaviour. Add. ſon. 
Let 22 James, though foil'd in arms, de- 
pair, 
Whilſt on his fi he reckons half the fair. Tick-l.. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own i, or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſures of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. Pope. 
| He from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
And ſets the paſſions on the i of truth; 
Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 
7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or oppo- 
ſition to another. It is uſed of perſons, or propo-- 
ſitions reſpecting each other. 
There began a ſharp and eruel fight, many being 
flain and wounded on both fid:s. volles Hi. 
The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as con- 
tinually are about them that have it: on the other 
ide, the plague taketh ſooneſt hold of thoſe that 
come out of a freſh air. Bacon,. 
I am too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to 
be pleaſed with any thing I have written; but, on 
the other ide, my reaſon tells me, that what I have 
long conſide red may be as jult as what an ordinary 
judge will condemn. Dryden, 
My ſecret withes would my choice decide; 
But open juſtice bends to neither de. Dryd ». 
It is granted on both ee, that the fear of a 
Deity doth univerſally poſſeſs the minds of men. 


Tulltſen, 
Two nations ſtill parſu'd 
Peculiar ends, on each %% reſolute 
To fly conjunction. Philips, 


8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity ; as 5% confi 
by bis nat herd or father”; fide. 

Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 

M tofe temper betters by the fatt.er's /i, 
Unlike the reſt that Couble human care, 
Fond to reheve, or reſolute to ſhare. 

Sto x. adj. | from the noun. ] 

1. Lateral. 

Take of the blood, and ſtrike it on the two fue 
poſts, and on the upper door poſt of the houſes. 
Ex. Xt, 72 


Par nel. 


2. Oblique; indirect. 

They preſume that the law doth ſpeak with all 
indiftferency, that the law hath no /idz: reſpect to 
their perſons. Hoker, 

People are ſooner reclaimed by the fs wind of 
a ſurprize, than by dowaright admonition. L. Ur. 

One mighty ſquadron with a de wird ſped. Dr.. 

The parts of water, being eaſily ſepar: bie from- 
each other, will, by a /ide motion, be eaſily ro- 
moved, and give way to the appxeach of two pie 
ces of marble... Lack:, 

Wis 


SID 
What: natural agent could turn them aſide, 
could impel them io ſtrongly with a tranſverie 
kd: blow againſt that tremendous weight and ra- 
pidity, when whole worlds are a falling. Hextley. 
He not only gives us the full proſpects, but ſeve- 
ral unexpected peculiarities, and fide views, unob- 
ſerved by any pamter, but Homer. Pope's Pref. 
My ſecret enemies could not forbear ſome ex- 
preſſions, which by a , wind reflected on me. 
Swift. 
To SIDE. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To lean on one tide. , 

All rifing to great place is by a winding ſtair; 
and if there be factions, it is good to /ide a man's 
ſelf whilſt riſing, and balance himſelf when _ 
acon. 

2. To take a party; to engage iu faction. 

Vex'd are the nobles who have /ided 
In his behalf. 
As ſoon as diſcontents drove men into /idings, as 
ill humours fall to the diſaffected part, which 
cauſes mflammations, ſo did all who affected novel- 
ties adhere to that fide. » King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted 
to them, require a brain free from all inclination 
to /iding, or atfection to opinions for the authors 


lakes, before they be well underſtood. Digby. 
Not yet ſo dully deſperate | 
To//idr againſt ourſelves with fate; 
As criminals, condemn' to ſutfer, 
Are blinded fiiſt, and then turn'd over. Hudibras. 


The princes diifer and divide ; 
Some follow law, and fome with beauty fide. Gran, 

It is pleaſant to ſec a verſe of an old poet revolt- 
ing from its original ſenſe, and ng with a modern 
ſubject. Addiſon. 

All fide in parties, and begin th' attack. Pope 

Thoſe who pretended to be in with the princi- 

les upon which hcr majeſty proceeded, either ab- 

ented themſelves where the whole cauſe depended, 
or. /ided with the enemy. poſh 
The equitable part of thoſe who now ide 

againſt the court, will probably be more tempe- 
rate. | Swift. 
SU»EBOARD. n. f. | fd: and Loard.] The fide ta- 
ble on which conveniencies are placed for thoſe 
that eat at the other table. 

At a ſtately fideboord by the wine 

That fragrant ſmell diffus'd. Ni'ton's Par. Rey. 

No f/id-bnards then with gilded plate were dress d, 
No ſweating flaves with maſſive diſhes preſs'd. 

Dryden, 

The ſnow white damaſk enſigns are diſplay'd, 
And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fideboard laid. Ang. 

The ſhining /d. Hou d, and the burniſh'd plate, 
Let other miniſters, great Anne, require. Prior. 

Atricanus brought from Cathage to Rome, in 
ſilver veſſels, to the value of 119667. 155. 9 d. a 
quantity exceeded afterwards by the rd of 
many private tables. Arbuthnot, 

Stoß. z. { fie and box.] Seat for the ladies 
on the fide of the theatre. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd 

| beaus ? 
Why bow: the / box from its inmoſt rows? Pepe. 
Sr. u. . An infeR. 
From a rough whitiſh maggot, in the inteſtinum 
reaum of hoi ſes, the 'de/'y procceds. Der lam. 
To SLE. v. u. ' from ſide.] 
1. Togo with tie body the narroweſt way. 
The chafleriiig with ditlenters is but like open- 
ing a fc wickets, and leaving them no more than 
one can get in at a time, and that not without 
ſtooping and fiir g, and ſqueezing his body. Sui, l. 
I paſſed very gently and /id;g through the two 
principul ſtreets. Sufi. 
2. Ia lye on the ſide. 
A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, 
ſome Galli, and thers upſide Cown, the better to 
adjuſt then to the pannels. Sz. 
Sr LONG. adj. | fide and long.] Lateral; 
oblique ; not m front; not direct. 
She darted from ber eves a he glance, 
Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, and, like her words, it flew; 
Scem d not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. Dryd. 

The deadly wound is in thy foul: | 
When thou a tempting Harlot do'ſt behold, 


Shakeſp. Cariolamis. 
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And when ſhe caſts on thee a ſide/ong glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance ? Dry. 
The reaſon of the planets motions in curve lines 

is the attraction of the ſun, and an oblique or /de- 
long impulſe. Loc 

"he kiſs ſnatch'd haſty from the delong maid. 

Thomſon. 


S1/DpELONG. dv. 

1. Laterally; obliquely ; not in purſuit : not in 
oppoſition, 

As if on earth 

Winds under grown, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines. Milt, Paradiſe Loft. 

As alion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, 
Sidlelong to ſeize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 

2. On the fide. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots /id:long ; but 
ſhade thoſe which blow from the afternoon ſun. 


Evelyn's Kalendar. 
SYDER. u. ſ. See CiDER. 
SUDERAL. adj. [ from fidzs, Lat.] Starry; aſtral. 
Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though ſlow, pro- 
duc'd 
Like change on ſea, and land; fidcral blaſt, 
Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and peſtilent ! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The muſk gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that de fies 
The vernal nippings and cold fideral blaſts. Philips. 
SYDERAT ED. adj. | from ſideratus, Lat. ] Blaſted ; 
planet ſtruck. 


Parts cauterized, gan ed, fiderated, and 


- | mortified become black; the radical moiſture, or 


vital ſulphur, ſuffering an extinction. Brown. 
StDERA'TION, . f, [| fideration, Fr. fideratic, 
Lat. | A ſudden mortiſication, or, as the common 
people call it, a blaſt; or a ſudden deprivation of 
ſenſe, as in an apoplexy. 
The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce 
a mortification or /iderat;on in the parts of plants on 
which they are laid. Ray on the Creation. 
SYDESADDLE. A ſ. [ fide and ſaddle.] A Mo- 
man's ſeat on horſeback. 
SVDESMAN. . ſ. [ fide and man.] An aſſiſtant to 
the cliurchwarden. 
A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the 
conſent of the /id:/men or veſtry, is void. He. 
S1'vr.wavys. ) «dv. [from /id: and way, or wi/c. | 
Si/DpEwISE. J Laterally ; on one ſide. 
The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
S deway:, as on a dying bed; 
And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears, 
Prove to be prefaging tears. ANilton. 
If the image of the fun ſhould be drawn out 
into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other caſual inequality of the re- 
fractions, the ſame oblang image would, by a ſe- 
cond-refraction made f/ideways, be drawn out as 
wuch in breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, 
or other caſual inequality of the refraction ich- 
aue. f. N.wton's Opticłs. 
S EKOE. . ſ. [ fiege, Fr.] c 
1. The act of beſetting a fortified place; a 
leaguer. 
Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a,, ge to ſcorn: here let them lie, 
'Till famine cat them up. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
It ſeemed, by the manner of their proceeding, 
that the Turks propoſed rather by long ſiege than 
by aſſault to take the town. Ano , Hiſt, of the Tu. 
The more I ſee pleaſures about me, io much 
I feel! | 
Torment within me, as from the hateful ge 
Of cantraries. Mit:on's Paradiſe Loft 
2. Any continued endeavour to gain poſſeſſion. 
Beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrung eg unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Give me ſo much of your time, in exchange of 
it, as to lay an amiable „ge to the honeſty of Ford's 


wile. 


Sooke Prare. | 


SIG 


Love ſtood the ſege, and would not yield his 
breaſt. 15 _ - 5, den. 


3. [ Siege, Fr.] Seat; throne. Obſolete. 2 
Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 


te.] From lofty /r began theſe words aloud to ſound. 


Fai Us 
4. Place; claſsz,xank. Obſolete. 2 580 
I fetch my lite and being 
From men of royal ge. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Your ſum of 


Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthieſt ge. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

5. [Sirge, Fr.] Stool. . 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of tlie 
permeant parts, as the mouths of the meſeraicks, 
and accompanieth the inconvertible portion unto 
the fepe, | Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 

To S1EGE. v. a. [ Heger, Fr. from the noun.] 
To befiege. A word not now in uſe. 

Him he had long oppreſt with tort, 

And faſt impriſoned in /eged fort. Fairy Queer, 

SiE VE. n. /. [from t.] Hair of lawn ſtrained 
upon a hoop, by which flower is ſeparated fiom 
bran, or fine powder from coarſe; a boulter; a 
ſearce. 

Thy counſel 


Falls now into my ears as profitleſs 
As water in a ,,. ve. Shokeſpearts 
In a feve I'll thither ſail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do—T'll do—F'll do. Shakeſp. Maclcth, 
An innocent found a /ieve, and preſently fell to 
ſtopping the holes. L'Eftrange. 


If life ſunk through you like a leaky fieve, 

Accuſe yourſelf you liv'd not while you might. 
Dr den. 

To SI FT. v. a. [ riprau, Sax. /iſten, Dutch 

1. To ſeparate by a ſieve. 

In the Ving of ſuch favour all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure meal, but mult 
have a mixture of padar and bran. Wuton, 

2. To ſeparate; to part. ; 

When yellow ſands are /ffted from below, 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow. Dryder, 

3- Toexamine; to try. 

We have /ift:d your objections againſt thoſe 
pre-eminences royal. Heater, 

All which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
draw, by ſifting the very utmoſt ſentence and ſyl- 
lable, is no more than that certain ſpeeches ſeem 
to intimate, that all Chi iſtian churches ouglit to 
have their elderſhips. Hooker, 

I fear me if thy thoughts were ted, 

The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt 

From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. Shuk-/. 

As near as I could %%% him on that argument. 
bak: ſpears 
Opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, i thee, and confeſs have found thee 

Proof againſt all temptation as a rock 

Of adamant. Mitton's Paradiſe Regain', 

One would think, that every member who em- 
braces with vehemence the principles of cither of 
theſe parties, and thoroughly td and examined 
them, and was ſecretly convinced of their prefer- 
ence to thoſe he rejects. Addiſcn. 

S“ TER. . . [from t.] He who fifts. 

Sta was uſed by the Saxons for victory: Si- 
vert, famous for victory; Sigward, victorious pre- 
ſerver; Sigard, conquering temper : and almoſt 
in the ſame ſenſe are Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Ni- 
cander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, &c. Gi. 

To Stan, v. a. [rican, picetran, Saxon; ſuch- 
n, Dutch.] To emit the breath audibly, as in 


grief. 
I loy'd the maid I married; never man 
$:2%'d truer breath. Shak-f. Coriolanus, 


l not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and //, and yield 
10 Chriftian interceſſors. Shatſpcure. 
He Aged deeply in his ſpirit, and faith, Why 
doth this generation ſeek after a ſign? Mar. viii. 


. XII. To 


For the oppreſling of the poor, for the 1 of 
appier 


the needy will I ariſe. 
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Naþpier he, 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſſity, 
Than ſuch as once on 1 ry thrones were plac'd, 
And chaſing, /gb to think themſelves are chas'd. 


» yd-n, 
The h too Tongs to be alone: 
Leaves all the ſwains, and Fgbs for one. Prior, 
To $S1Gu, v. 4. To lunent; to mourn, Not 
in uſe. 
Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall bleſs her name, and i her fate. Prior. 
Sten. . /. [from the verb.] A violent and au- 
dible emiſſion of the breath which has been long 
retained, as in ſadneſs. 
Full often has my heart ſwollen with keeping 
my gt impriſcned ; full often have the tears 1 


drove back from mine eyes, turned back to drown | 


my heart. Sidney. 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of /ighs ; 
* purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Sha, 
hat a gl is there! The heart is ſorey Gu 


Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep feb; and all 
leaſures have a ſting in the tail, though they carry 
2 on the face, Taylor. 
In Venus temple, on the ſides were ſeen 
Iſſuing / be, that ſmok d along the wall. Dryden. 
Ma T. „. J. [zepSe, Saxon; be, g be, 
teh. 
1. — by the eye; the ſenſe of ſeeing. 
If bees 5 $0 forth right to a place, they muſt needs 
have b. Bacon. 
O 0 of / Hebe, of thee I moſt complain! 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 
Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age! Milton's Agen. 
Things inviſible to mortal /g. Milton. 
'Tis fill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick Ag eſcape. Denham. 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To 4 — decays adapts my / Swift. 
5.090 view; A ſituation in which nothing 
obſtructs the ee. 
Undaunted Hotſpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 
Aud plac'd the ſame before the king in Agb. Dan. 
Mnueas caſt his wand ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in /ight, 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from left to right. 


- Dryden. 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright ; 
He 3 Gpt for certain, and plays leatt in fight, Dry. 
Acc of ſeeing or beholding ; view. 
Line thi 18s to / git required are; 
The pow'r to ſee, the light, the viſible thing, 
Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh ; too far, 
Clear ſpace and time, the form diſtinct to . 
at. 
Miae eye purſu'd him ſtill, but vnder ſhade 
Loſt gb: of him. 
What form of death could him n 
Who unconcern / d with ſtedfaſt /p/r 
Could view the ſurges mounting — 
And monſters rolling in the deep! Did. Horace. 
Having little knowledge of the circumſtances 
of thoſe. St. Paul writ to, it is not ſtrange that 
many things lie concealed to us, "which they who 
were Concerned in the letter underſtood at firft 
Agb. Locke, 
4- Notice ; knowledge. 
It was writ as a — letter to à perſon of 
piety, upon an aſſurance that it ſhould never come 
to 4 ny $ Arbe, but her 2 Wake. 


; inſtrument of ſe 
1 the depth of hell they 1 | their , 
And at a diſtance ſee ſuperior light. 
6. Aperture previous to the eye, or other point | an 
fixed to guide the eye: as, the ſights of a quadrant, 
Tho. & armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers 


Thew eyes — fire ſparkling n ſteel. 


wo '$p ; ſhow ; thing to be ſeen. 

Thus are my eyes Kill captive to one ſight; 

Thus all my thoughts are ſlaves to one thought 
n d Sidney. 


1 


| 
| 


fight why the buſh is not burnt. 


imaginary -; 
Of lords andearls, and dukes, and Sause knights, 


ticular manner. 
as icke fborrfig 


Joints of the coach up cloſe, ſo they might put each 
end down, and remain as di 
ſighted as on horſeback. Si 


difficulties, and raiſing 
in maſtering them. 


Of all who blindly creep, or Ac beleſi ſoar. 
ſing to look at. 


Milton's Par, Left. ee n f. [ fgillom, Latin.) Seal ; 


thing is ſhown: 


either ſenſe. 
To expreſs the paſſions which are ſented is in — ours. 


-n. of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily 
a. , * 


is 7 within. 


To hold acquaintance ftitl, here de did dwelt; 


SIG 
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rem ſeem d they never ſaw a. F (> fair \ He barely nam'd the ſtreet, E- es 


1 Of ſowls ſo . __ they ſure did deem 
Them heavenly bor: Spenſer. 
Not * | 
But is a-weary of thy common Axle, 
Save mine, which hath defir'd to ſee thee more 
Shakeſpeare. 
Moſes ſaid, I will turn afide and ſee this 
Ex. ii. z. 


I took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 


time. 

Not proud Olympus yields a nobler le, 
Though gods afſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, | 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe 8 


Refore you paſs th' im * 


While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your clofing eyes, 
Then give one wt ane * be] See flies. 
S1'GHT ED. rom Seeing in a par- 
It is  uſedonly in a compoſition, 
7 * 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the] 


ſcovered and 
in diſcerning 


and yery flow 
fete and full? 


The king was very _ Sipbted 


81“ . 


The latent tracts, the giddy heights _ 
2. Not ſightly ; offenſive to the eye; unplea- 


Full of ee blots and fig ſtains, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and 


SrcuTLyY. adj. [from fight.] 2 9 
eye ; ſtriking to the view. 
It lies as /gbtly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides ſhews upon an aſs. * Shak. X. Fo. 
ir having two eyes and two ears ſo placed, 
is more /ightly and uſeful. More; Aut. againſt 2th. 
A great many brave /izhtly horſes were brought | 
out, and only one plain nag that made ſport, 


L'Fſtrange. 
We have thirty members, the moſt y of all 


her majeſty's ſubjects: we elected a prefident by | memorable ; — * 


Addiſon. 


his height. 
ſigna- 


Sorceries to raiſe th' infernal — rs, 
And. /g 2 d in planetary hours. 
Stex. en Fr. * Lac] * 
1. A token ; that by which any 


Sigut muſt reſemble the things they Ognify, Me. 
Su for communication may be contrived from 
any variety of objects of one Kind appefraining ©« to 


1 — by outward gui, is one great precept of the 


nters, and very difficult to perform. Dryden einen! ; to make remarkab 


— one uſes any term, he may have in 
hls mind a determined idea which he makes i the] ſal 


2. A wonder; a miracle ; a prodigy. | 
If they will not hearken to the voice of 3 
they will not believe the Ei Ex. iv. 8. 
Compeil4 b by Signs and NT dire. Miltn.[i 
picture hung at a to give notice what | 


1 nenne pray d him 


But his kind wife e 
a 


YELL — a ſecret my 
themſelves do 


As at ES giv'n, the ſtreets with c 


ſomething 


[your ſociety in ſuch a j 


that they 


Underneath an aſe* paltry Shake. 


True ſorrow's like to wine, 


That which is good does never need a ge. Suck. 


Wit and fancy are not employed in any one ur- 


ticle ſo much as that of coutrivin to han 
over houſes. 9 Swift, 


4- A monument ; a memorial. 
An outward and viſible e of an inward and 


that I might not run over the ſame e a ſecond! ſpiritual grace. Comm Prayer. 
Addiſon. 


Denne 10 the zodiack. 
ſtay until the twelve celeſtial fyns 


2 brought about their annual reckoning. Shea. 


Now did the u reign, and the conſtellation 


was come, under which Perkin ſhould appear. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Aſter ev'ry foe ſubdu d, the fun 


Pepe. Thrice through the fon K 


den. 
6. Note or token given without words. I 
They made nt to his father. Luke. 
7. Mark of diſtin&tion ; : 
The enfign of Meſſiah blaz's, 


Aloft by angels borne, his gn in heaven. Milton, 


8. Typical repreſentation ; ſymbol. 
The huly ſymbols or figns are not barely ſigni- 


ficative ; but what repreſent is as certain! 
delivered to us as ner — 4 
x 


bols themſelves. Frerew. 
one's name: as, a ſign ma- 


To Son. Ol Le, Latin. 


t. To mar 


e sss thete che eee You /n your and calling in full 
Let us not wins nag nets .. With meekneſs — ù—— 
Sidney. * Stems with Hen. VIII. 
SocnTLESS. adj. Log, be.] French. ] To ratify by hand or ſeal. 
1. Wanting ſight ; ICs ro dre Aden, are all 
Of great concern. 's Cleoments, 


. To betoken ; to ſignify ; to repreſent typi- 


cally. 


The ſacraments and ſymbols are juſt ſuch as they 


ſeem ; but becauſe they are made to be figns of 


they receive the names of what 
Taybr. 


SIGNAL. . C. fgnal, l 4 


niſh.] Notice given by a ſign; a ſign that 
notice. 


The ſun hath made a golden ſet, 


And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to morrow. Shake/p... 


Scarce the dawning day began to ſpring, ; 
4 . 
4 e French.) Eminent; 


Sox. 


He was eſteemed more by the 


PE NNE OY committed upon the 3.4 


Clarendon, 
| The 5 1 ſo as men 


th walk: on it, is a 
Sax tir. or. nf (ho 


Of the raph whereby they — ave deter-. 0 


mined its /grality, the firſt was natural, ariſing , 
from phy ſical cauſes. 


Braun, * 
rovidence, in erefting _ 
42 2 ; 
l Tee 


* . ize hem- 
ves by yu of this nature, diſcover - 
not enn arts and 2 * 


1. 
Some ons eminent rit, having Aa his ., 
our arid fortune in fence of his his country, or 
popular arts at home, becomes ee. 
uence on.the if 


— -i Lane! 


It ſeems a Jenality in 


To SYoxatitn. v. 4. ſ 


<br da 


r 

— * and odliged, yet miſe 
ſiag of the * of their greedy defigns in wal, . 
lowing both giſts and giver too, inſtead of wee þ 


Vor. II. * 4 C 


SIG 
for received kindneſſes, have betook themſelves 
to barbarous threatnings. South, 
Si/oNaT1ON. . . [from ſigns, Latin.} Sign 
given; act of hetokening. 
A horſeſhoe Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low 
a /ignation, he raiſed unto a lunary repreſentation. 
Hrown, 
Siena'TURE, . ſ. [ fpnature, Fr. fignatura, from 
ige, Lat.] | 
t. A ſign or mark impreſſed upon any thing; 
a ſtamp ; a mark. 

The brain being well furniſhed with various 
traces, fznatures, and images, will have a rich trea- 
ſure always ready to be ottered to the ſoul. // 161. 

That natural and indelible fgnature of God, 
which human ſouls, in their firit origin, are ſup- 
poſed to be ſtampt with, we have no need of in 
diſputes ag unſt atheiim. 

Vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 
With. vat es of ſuch majeſtick grace. Pope 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon 
plants, by which their nature or mediciaal uſe is 
Feed, out. - 

Al} bodies work by the communication of their 

name, or by the impreflion and fignatures of their 
motions : the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible, ſeemeth 
to pirticipate more of the former, and the ſpecies 
aud ble of the latter. Bacen's Natural Hifiory. 

Some plants bear a very e ident /garwe of 
their nature and uſe. Aire agi Athciſn. 

S-ek on: for plants, and ffaratures, 

To quack of univerſal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are deſcribed by marks and nature, fo 
far as to diſtinguiſh them from one another. Bak. 

2. Proof drawn from marks. 

Ihe moſt deſpicable pieces of decayed nature 
ar” curiouſly wrought with eminent /ignatures of 
divine wiſdom. Glanvill:. 


Some rely on certain marks and fionatures of 


their election, and others on their belonging to 
Jom+ particular church or ſect. Rogers. 
4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to 
diſtinguiſh different ſhee's. | 
S!UGNATURIST. . , | from /ignature.] One who 
_ the doctrine of ſignatures. A word little 
d. 
Signatur iſis ſeldom omit what the ancients deli- 
yered, drawing unto inference received diſtinc- 
tions. Brown. 
SNN. ». , [from fgn.] On: that ſigns. 
SUN ET. u. . [| /ignettr, Fr.] A ſeal commonly 
uſed for the ſeal manual of a King. 
I've been bold 
To them to uſe your /ignzr and your name. Shak. 
Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you 
know the character, I doubt not, and the ſigner. 
Shakeſ. Meaſure for Mau re. 


Give thy /ipret, bracelets, and ſtaff. Geneſis, 
He delivered him his private fig. Xx. 


Proof of my life my royal /gne: made. Dryden. 
— impreſſion of a. guet ring. Ayliffe's Parer. 
1GNYFICANCE, i 

StNr iS cx. bi . [from fgnify.] 

7. Power of ſignifying ; meaning. 

Speaking is a ſenfible expreſſion of the notions 
of the mind by difcriminations of utterance of 
voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral de- 
terminate Segmficand ies. Helden. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of 
another, he takes away by his words the /gnif- 
cance of his action. Shilling /ieet. 

2. Force; energy; power of impreſſing the 
mind. : 

The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the 
boldneſs maintained to majeſty, the fgnificancy and 
ſound of words, not ſtrained into hombaſt, mult 
eſcape our tranſient view upon the theatre. Dryd. 


As far as this duty wil! admit of privacy, our 
Saviour bath enjoined it in terms of icular fig- 
nificancy and force. Atte r bury 


I have been admiring the wonderful Agnifcun 
of that word perſecution, and what various inter- 
pretations it hath acquired. "Swift 

rtance ;. moment; c-nſequence. 


Bentley. 


- | the uſe of them. 


lutle, or nthing. 


SIG 


leſs F 
of * on? Addiſon. | 

SIGNI/FICANT. adj. [ ſignificant, Fr. fignifican:, 
Lat. 

15 Expreſſive of ſomething beyond the external 
mark. 

Since you are tongue-ty'd, and ſo loth to ſpeak, 
In dumb /ignificants proclaim your thoughts. Shak. 

2. Betokening; ſtanding as a ſign of ſomething. 

It was well ſaid of Plotinus, that the ſtars were 
fegnificant, but not efficient. Raliigb. 

3. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an eminent 
degree ; forcible to impreſs the intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to re- 
ligious duties ſuch rites and ceremonies as are /ig- 
nificant, is to inſtitute new ſacraments. Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of fpnificant 
expretlions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, 
and pointing; and dumb perſons are ſagacious in 
Holder on Spe- 6. 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the 
emblem the more ſignificant ; as, indeed, they 
could not too much extol the learning and military 
virtues of this emperor. Addiſen. 

4. Important; monientons. A low word. 

StcnVF1caNnT LY. adv. | from ſignificant. ] With 
force of expreſſion. 

Chriſtianity is known in ſcripture by no name ſo 
ſignificantly as by the ſimplicity of the goſpel. South. 

StoNteFICA/TION. nm. f. [ fpnification, Fr. fignifi- 
catio, Lat. from /g. 

1. The act of making Known by ſigns. 

A lye is properly a ſpecies of injuſtice, and a 
violation of the right of that perſon to whom the 
falſe ſpeech is directed; for all ſpeaking, or 7 5 
cati-n of one's mind, implies an act or addreſs of 
one man to another. South, 

2. Meaning expreſſed by a fign or word. 

An adjective requireth another word to be 
joined with him, to ſhew his /g, cation. Accid. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have ſe- 
veral fignificatrons, to call, warn, cheriſh, and 
threaten. Holder. 
S1cxnYFICATIVE, adj. | fignificatif, Fr. from 
feniſy.] ; 

1. Betokening by an external ſign. 

The holy ſymbols or ſigns are not barely fpnifi- 
cative, but what by divine inſtitution they repre- 
ſent and teſtify unto our ſouly, is truly and cer- 
tainly delivered unto us. Br. 

2. Forcible; ſtrongly expreſſive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were 
deſtitute of /ignificative words; for whom we call 


great-grandfather, they called thirdafader. Camden. 
Stoxx i eATORx. n, . [from fignify.] That | 
which ſignifies or betokens. 
Here is a double /gnijicatory of the ſpirit, a word 
and a fign. Bis Celle, Fr. r- f Tat., 
To SIGNIF V. v. a. fier, Fr. fignifuo, Lat. 
1. To declare by 2 or ſign; ſome-| 
times fimply to declare. 
Stephano, g 

Within the houſe your miſtreſs is at hand. Shak, 

The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 
Nor knew what /ignify'd the boding ſign, 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas'd. den. 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos 


* 


the night, tartarus, and oceanus. 
8 Bu- net's Theory of the Earth 
2. To mean ; to expreſs. 

Life's but a walking ſhadow ; a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more ! It is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 

Sigmfving nothing Shak:ſpeare”s Macbetb. 
By Scripture, antiquity, and all eccleſiaſtica 
writers, it is conſtantly appropriated to Saturday, 
the day of the Jews Sabbath, and but of late years | 
aſed to Serify the Lord's day. Nelſun.} 
3- To import ; to weigh. This is ſeldom uſed 
hut interrogatively, what ignis? or with much, | 


names; as 


Though he that fins frequently, and repents fre- 


Im 
How atal would ſuch a diſtinction have prover! 
in reigns, When many a circumſtance o. | 


queatly, gives reaſon to believe his repentances 


grandfather they called ealdfader ; whom we call | ſurely. 


 filence at my counſel. 


was divided, they /ignified by dark and obſcure | 


SIL 
before God /iznify nothing ; yet that is nothing 
to us. 7. Taylor, 


What fignifies the ſplendor of eourts, conſider. 
ing the flaviſh attendances that go along with it? 
* g L'Fftrange. 
He hath one more, which although it g- 
fy little to men of ſober reaſon, yet uabappily hits 
the ſuſpicious humour of men, that governors have 
a deſign to impoſe. 8 Tillotſon, 
If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, 
were it never ſo great, will /fgnfy auh to the 
preſent ſocieties in the world. Locke. 
What jignijies the people's conſent in making and 
repealing laws, if the perſon who adminiſters hath 
no tie. Stoift, 
4. To make known; to declare. 
III to the king, and fgnify to him, 
That thus I have refign'd to you my charge. 
Shak ſp, Richard III. 
He ſent and ſignified it by his angel unto John. 


Rev. 1. 1. 

The ernment ſhould Ky to the pro- 
teſtants of Ireland, that want ver is not to be 
remedied. Swift. 


8 To SYGN1FvY. bv. 3. To expreſs meaning with 
orce. 

If the words be. but comely and fgnifying, and 
the ſenſe gentle, there is juice; where that 
wanteth, the language is thin. Bun Jonſen. 

S1'0N10RY. x. |. | ſeignoria, Italian, ] 4 

1. Lordſhip ; dominion. 

At that time 
Through all the fiymories it was the firſt, 
And Proſpero the prime duke. Sb. Ap. Temp. 
The earls, their titles and their et 
They mutt reſtore again. Dares iv. Mur. 
My mage progen:tors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain'd thoſe high honours, princcly /ignorics 

And proud prerogatives. ie Wet. 

2, It is uſed by Shak;ſpeare for ſeniority, 

If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the henefit of /gniory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 
Shateſ. Richard III. 

Stoos T. . /. | ſign and poft.] That upon 
which a ſign hangs. 

He ſhould ſhare with them im the preſerving 

A ſhed or fiene. Ben I bnſon. 

This noble invention of our author's hath been 
copied by ſo many fignpsft dawbers, that now tis 
grown fulſome, rather 5 their want of ſkill than 
by the cammonneſs. Dryden. 
SWX ER. adj. and adv. The old word for ſure, or 


Spenſer, 
Six ExNESS. 5. . ¶ from ſiter.] Sureneſs ; fafety, 
SEN RE. n. . | /izence, Fr. filentium, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of holding peace; of 
ſpeech. 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept 
Job, xxix. 21. 
I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp au- 
thority over the man, but to he in ne 1 Tim. 
Firſt to himſelf he inward filexce broke. Milli. 
Speech ſubmiſſivety withdraws 
From — of ſudjects, and the poor man's 
cauſe: ; 
Then pompous /#/-nce reigns, and ftills the noiſy 
laws. Pope. 
Here — their rage, and ev'n their murmurs 
ceaſe, 
And ſacred fil:ncz reigns, and univerſal peace. 
Pope. 


2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. 
I think the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly 


into /ilence, and diſcourſe grow commendable in 
none but parrots. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Secrecy. 
4- Stilnefs ; not noiſe, 

Hail, happy groves, calm and ſecure retreat 
Of ſacred ive, reſt's eternat ſeat ! Roſcom, 
5. Not mention; oblivion ; obſcurity. 


Nameleſs in dark oblivion let them dwell : 
For ſtrength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merirs but diſpratſe 
And ignominy ; yet to glory aſpires, 


Vain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame ; 
_ Therefore 
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The 
Thus fame ſhall be atchieved, ̃ 

And what moſt merits fame in fence hid. Mile. 

SULENCGE. inter. An authoritative reſtraint of 
h. 


Sir, have pity ; I'll be his ſurety.— 
— Silence ; one word more 
- Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
ef. 
 ToSVLENCE, v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To oblige to hold peace; to forbid to ſpeak. 
We muſt ſuggeſt the people, that to's pow'r 
He wou'd have them mules, /i/cnc'd their plea- 


ders, and 
Diſpropertied their freedoms. Shakeſp. | the 
* - The ambaſſador is filenc'd. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


Silence that dreadful bell; it fri 
From her propriety. 

This paſſed as an oracle, and 
moved the queſtion. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs 
be ſilenced, who being expoſed unto wolves, gave 
toud expreſſions of their faith, and were heard as 

high as heaven. Brown. 

his would /ilenc; all further ſition. Claren. 

Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend, 
4 could not filence 4 complaints. D 

Had they duly con dered the extent of infinite 
knowledge and power, theſe would have fenced 
their ſcruples, and they had adored the amazing 
myſtery. Reg eri. 

If it pleaſe him altogether to ſilence me, ſo that 
I ſhall not only ſpeak with difficulty, but wholly 
be diſabled to open my mouth, to any articulate 
mterance ; yet I hope PEG 13 grace, even 
in my choughes, to praiſe Wake. 

2. To Mill. 

Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
Suſpend the fight and ence all our guns. Wale 
The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen 

A reverend horror e, ll the fy. Pope's 
S1'L.EwT. adj. [ filens, Lat 
1. Not ſpeatting; ; mute. 

O my God, I cry in the day time, and in the 
night ſeaſon I am not ſent. Pſalm, xXii. 2. 

Silent, and in face 

Confounded long they ſat as ſtricken mute. Mill. 

2, Not talkative ; not loquacious. 

Ulyſſes, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt 
ſilent of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never 
wrought ſo much good as a word conceal'd. B oome. 

ill ; having no noiſe. 

bp night, dark night, the Vt of the night, 
The time of night when Tr 2 ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and ban- dogs 

_ Shakeſpeare. 

Now is the pleaſant time, 

The cool, the En, ſave where filence PR. 

To the night-warbling bird. Milton. 
4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraiſm. 
Second and inſtrumental cauſes, together with 

nature itſelf, without that opermive faculty which 


the iſle, 
Shakeſp. 


God gave them, would become fin, virtueleſs 


and dead. 
The ſun to me is dark, 
And {lent as the moon, 
When the deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milken. 
Not mentioning. 
This new created world, whereof i in hell 
Fame is not Ant. 
SILENT Lx. adv. [from lin.] 
1. Without ſpeech. 
When with one three nations join to fight, 
They flent!y confeſs that one more brave. Dr yden. 
For me they beg, each //-n/!y 
Demands thy grace, and ſeems to watch >, os 


2. Without noiſe. 

You to à certain victory are led; 
Your men all arm'd ſtand /i{:nrly within, Dryden. 

. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain Nill, till he can ſhow 
vho is meant by right heir, in all thoſe caſes 
where the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſop : this he 


Raleigh's Hiftory. 


Milton. 


refore eternal filexce be their doom. M. hn. 


Jilenced thoſe that | cent. 


SIL 


Si1LYctovs. adj. [from cilicium.] It ſhould be 
therefore written cih Made of hair. 

The f/icious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt or- 
ders of friars, derive their inſtitution from St. 
joe aud Elias, Brown. 

iLYculosE. adj. Lat.] H ; full 
2 Leeds Lat.] Huſky ; ful 


8 adj. CAlig ines, Lat.] . 


SFLIQUA. . Latin.) 

1. [Wan gold finers.] A carat of which /ſix 
make a ſcruple. 

2. | Silique, Fr. with botaniſts. ] The ſeed- 
reſſeh bulk, cod, or tall of fuck p $ as are of 
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S!LiQuose. 
Srtauovs. 
All the 


* — 1 
of the . that turns aſter- 
— to a butterfly. 


The worms were hatlow'd that did breed the 


Al; 
n which the ſkilful 
Conſerv'd of maiden's hearts. Shak. Othello. 
2. The ſtuff made of the worms thread. 
Let not the creaking of ſhoes, or ruſtling of ii. 
betray thy poor heart to woman. Shake __ 
He cauſed the ſhore to be covered with 
/ilk for him to tread upon. — 
Without the worm, in Perſian flts we ſhine. 
Sr/txER. 
Made 


I S7 4, (from .] 


Men counſel and give comfort to that 
Which they themſelves not feel ; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ien thread; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Sha. 
Now, will we revel it 
With Fllen coats, and caps, and golden rings. $6. 
She 22 and words addreſs d ſeem tears diſ- 
ſolv'd 
Wetting the borders of her Allen veil. Milton. 
2. Soft ; tender. 
Full many a lady fair, ir. court full oft 
Beholding them, him ſecretly envied, 
And wiſht that two ſuch fans, ſo „ien ſoft, 
| And golden fair, her love would her provide. 


Spenſer. 
All the youth of England are on fire, 
And ſilken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shakeſp. 
For then the hills with pleaſing ſhades are 
crown'd, 
And ſleeps are ſweeter on the fe ground. Dryd. 
Dreſs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, 


— 


and you will find the wild of men too 

violent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild and ien 

language. Waits on the Mind. 
3- Dreſſed in filk. 


Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, ten wanton, brave our fields, 
And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly you 
And find no check ? Shak. King Jobn. 
SI[LKME'RCER. nf. [L and mercer.] A dealer 


in ſilk. 
StLKkWEA'VER, 3. . [ and weaver,] One 
whoſe trade is to weave ſilken manufactures. 
True Engliſh hate your monſieurs paltry arts; 
For you are all //k-weavers in your hearts. Dryd. 
The Chineſe are ingenious #/t-weavers, Watts. 
SULK worm. . , [ fik and worm.] The worm 
that ſpins 
Graſhoppers eat up the green of whole coun 
tries, and. t- worms devour leaves ſwiftly. — 
Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue, 
A purer mor the //&-worm never drew. 


SLKY, adj N Alk.] 


2. Soft ; — 735 
Theſe kinds of knaves, in plainneſs, 
he | Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 


9 


te. Than tvrenty ſilky ducking obſervants, 


Alergly paſſes over, Lec 


Di. | with a large belly. 


811. 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. Slat Kirp - 


S11.L. „ L, Saxon ; eil, — tl:, 
—. The tuber or ulone at the tout o. f 


The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with coru and Gning Kin, [ 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill : i 
And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 


S'LLAnUB. n f. — — 
ety mologiſts. M.aſba thinks it corrupted front 
Saler 2 omits it. Henſbaw, whom 
tian r follows, deduces it from the Dutch ſale, 
2 pipe, and be, a paunch; becauſe fillabubs are 
commonly drank through a ſpout, out of a Jug 
It ſeems more probably de- 
rived from. e#4, in old Engliſh ar, e a bouc, 
_— for the mauth, vinegar made ] Curds 
by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubd'd pail, and now - 
sus trips to milk the ſand-red cow ; : 
Where, for ſome foot-ball ſwain, - - 
Joan ſtrokes 7 or twain. uten. 


A | 
By ſome rich farmer's wife and fiſter area, | 
Might be reſembled to a ſick man's dream, . 
Where all ideas huddling run ſo faft, 44 
That fillabubs _ firſt, and ſoups the laſt. King. 
SULLILY. adv. from A.] In a filly man 
ner ; ſimply; foolithly. 
1 wontter much, what thou and I 
Did till we lov'd ? were we not wean'd till then, 
But ſuck'd on childiſh pleaſures filly 7 ® 
Or flumber'd we in the ſeven ſleepers den? Donne. 
We are caught as /l/ily as the bird in the net. 


L'E 
Do, do, look FH, good colonel ; — 
melancholy after an f cn ef f Dryden. 
LLINESS. = 4 from p 
weakneſs ; . 3 
| The Ke of the perſon does not derogits. from 
the dignity of his character. 
SL v. adj. C, German. Shinner. | 
1. Harmlefs is; maocent ; moffenſi vez plain ; 
artleſs. 
2. Weak ; helpleſs. 


In dread of death — dangerous diſmay, 

With which my /illy bark was toſſed ſore, . 

I do at length deſcry the happy ſhore. Spenſer, 
3. Fooliſh ; witlefs. | 


ilton, 


The meaneſt ſubjeAs cenſure the actions of the 


ple. 

I have no diſcontent at living here; | beſides: 
what arifes from a /i/y ſpirit of liberty, which I 
reſolve to throw off. $waft. 

Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or filly, falſe 
or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of occaſiunal 
criticiſm. Watt. 

He is the of the fillieſt people in 
their moſt y — ure, he is ready ſor every im- 
pertinent entertainment and diverſion. Law. 

RENE n. ſ. | Perhaps from relig. happy, 
and peopx, the The membrane that co- 
vers the head of the-foetus. 

Great conceits are raiſed, of the membranous 
covering called the h, ſometimes found about 
the heads of children upon their birth. Fr. VJ. E. 
SiLT. 3. f. Mud; lune. 

Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth: 
below the moor, near Thorny, in all probability 
covered by inundation, and the % and _—_— 
earth exaggerated upon them. 

" SULVAN, adj. ¶ from ſilva, Lat.] Woody ; ful full 
of woods. , 

Bet u ixt two rows of rocks, afivanſcene * 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. 
SULVER 1. þ reolpen, Saxon ; ſilver, Dut.} 
t. Silver is a white and 
weight to gold. 

2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. 
Pallas, piteous of ber plaintive cries, 


In lumber cles d her 7 3 eyes. Pope. 


3- Money 


L'Eftrange. 


After long ſtorms, . 2 27 


Perhaps their loves, or elſe heir ſheep, : 
Was that did their filly thoughts ſo buſy keep. "; 


hard metal, next in 


Watts" Logich. 


SIM 
7 Money made of ſilver. 
I 


LVER. adj, 

1. Made of ſilver. 
Put my ftver cup in the ſack's month. Gen. 
Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair fi/ver ſhafted queen for ever chaſte. Milton. 
The /i/kv.r-ſhafted goddeſs of the place. Pope. 
2. White like filver. 

Of all the race of /ilver-winged flies 

Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Than Clarion. Spenſer. 

Old Saliſbury, ſhame to thy ſilver hair, 

Thou mad miſleader of thy brain-ſick ſon. Shak. 
The great in honour are not always wife, 

Nor judgment under ver treſſes lies. 
Others on /i{ver-lakes and rivers bath d 

Their downy breaſt. 

3. Having a pale luſtre. 
So fect a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 

To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 

As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have 
ſmote 

The night of dew that on my cheeks down flow's ; 
Nor ſhines the /\iver moon, one half ſo bright, 

Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give 

liaht. Shell ſpcare. 
4. Soft of voice. This phraſe is Italian, voce ar- 
pert ng. 
From all their groves, which with the heavenly 
noiſes 

Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to found, 
And th' hollow hills, from which their /ilver 

voices 

Were wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound, 

Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 

And yelling ſhrieks thrown up into the ſkies. Sper. 

It is my love that calls upon my name; 

How filter ſweet ſound lovers tongues by night, 

Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. Shakeſpeare. 

To SILVER. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To cover ſuperficially with filyer. 

There be fools alive, I wis, 
Si ver d o'er, and ſo was this. 


Milton. 


S hakeſp 8 


The ſplendour of Ve is more pleaſing to ſume | 
eyes, than that of gold; as in cloth of ſilver, and | 


vid rapiers. Bocon, 
Silver ing will ſully and canker more than pie g 
acon, 


A giſder mewed me a ring fv r'd over with | 


mercurial fumes, which he was then to reſtore to 
its native yellow. Þoyle. 
2. To ade with mild luſtre. 
Here retir'd the ſinking billows ſleep, 
And ſmiling calmneſs jilver'd o'er the deep. Pep-. 
SLV TAE TAT ER. 1. . [Ver and beat.] One 
that folintes ſilver. 
Silv.rveatrs chafe the fineſt coin, as that which 
is moſt extenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 
S1ULVERLING. 3. f. A filver coin. 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand filvorlinz:, ſhall 
be for bi iars and thorns. 
SLvkaLly. adv. [from ſilver.] With the ap- 
pearance of filver. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That fverly doth progreis on thy cheeks. Shakeſp. 


SULVERSMITH. n. .. [ filver and ſmith.) Onethat | 


works in filver. 
Demetrius a fl tb, made ſhrines for Diana. 
| At, Xix. 
n ſ. Þ acanthium, 

SULVERTHISTLE w#u/gare, Lat.] 
SULVERWEED. n. . | 


SYLVERTRER. n. . [ conccar fodendron, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Si'LvEry. ad. [from Al ver.] Beſprinkled with 
ſilver. 
A gritty ſtone, with ſmall ſpangles of a white 
{leory talc in it. | Woodward on Foſſils. 
Of al th' enamel'd race whoſe filv'ry wing 
Wezres to the tepid zephyrs of the ipring, 
Once drighteſt ſhin'd this child of heat and air. 
: Dur ciad. 
SLR. nf. ſimarre, Fr.] A woman's robe. 
The ladies dreſs's in rich mars were teen, 


Sandys. | 


IſGiab, vii. 23. 


SIM 
2 Florence ſatt in, flower d with white and 2 
6 ry 4 | 
SUMILAR. Jah. failure, Fr. from fimilis, Fing theirtroth.. 
S1miLARY. J Latin] 


x. Homogeneous; having one part like another ; 
uniform. = 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perſe IP fmi- 
lar, as metals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or 
three diſtinct ingredients, as cinnahar. Boyle. 
2. Reſembling; having reſemblance. 

The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, 

were the original and exemplar from whence thoſe 

| ſimilar or parallel laws of Scotland were derived. 
Hult's Common Law | Ems 

St1ta'rITY. . . [from ſimilar. ] Likeneſs ; 
uniformity. _ 

The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 
attenuated; by which, the mixture acquires a 
greater degree of fluidity and ſimilarity, or homo- 
geneity of parts. Arbuthrat.) 

SUmrLE. . . | ſmile, Lat.] A compariſon by 
which any thing is illuſtrated or aggrandted. 

1 Their rhimes, 

Full of proteſt, or oath, and big compare, 
Want Ain. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

Lucentio flip'd me, like his greyhound, 

Which runs himſelf, and catches tor his maſter — 
A good ſwift Vie, but ſomething curriſh. Shak. 
In argument, 

| Similes are like fongs in love, 

They much deſcribe ; they nothing prove. P/ ior. 

Poets, to give a loofe to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate in their u, but introduce them too 
frequently, — Garth, 
1 n. . ¶Aimilitude, Fr, firilitudo,. 
Latin. 

1. Likenefs; reſemblance. 

Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity ; for then lead would draw lend. Bacon. 
Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by 
| God himſelf beautified with the title of his own 
image and /imvlitude, Ralligb. 

Let us make man in our image, man 
In our ii, and let them rule 
Over the fiſh and fowt. M. hon. 
Sim il itade to the Deity was not regarded in the 
things they gave divine worſhip to, and looked on 
as ſymbols of the god they worſhipped. Stilling fleet. 
If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of ſeventeen, with that of the ſame per- 


trace or /imilitude of one face can be found in the 
other. Sautb. 
Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, 

In ſad iit ide of griefs to mine, 

Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pee. 
2. Compariſon : fimile. 

Plutarch, in the firſt of his traſtares, by ſundry 
finilituder, fhews us the force of education. Horton. 
Taſſo, in his fanilitudes, never departed from the 
woods; that is, alk his compariſons were taken 
from the country. Dryd.n. 
S!M1Tanr, . . [See CYMETER] A crooked 
or falcated ſword with a convex edge. 


the ſound, but written by Skinner, /imber.] To boil 
gently ; to boil with a gentle hiſſing. 

N Place a veſſel in warm ſand, increafing the heat 
by degrees, till the fpirit immer or boil a little. Boyle. 
Their vital heat and moiſture may always not 
only /imbrr in one fluggiſh tenour, but ſometimes 
boil up higher, and ſeeth over ; the fire of life be- 
ing more than ordinarily kiadted upon ſome emer- 
gent occaſion. More againſt Atheiſm. 
SUMNEL, a. . | firmellss, low Latin. ] A kind 
of ſweet bread or cake. 

StMONLHAck. . .. [ fimoniaque, Fr. fimoniacus, 
Lat.] One who buys or ſells preferment in the 
church. 

If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is 
a ſimrnzuc, or unlearned, they are to proceed to 
trial, Ayliffe. 


StmoxYAacarl. aj, [from finmiac.] Guilty of | 


SIM 
Add to your criminals the ſiunnlara / ladies, whe 
ſeduce the ſacred order into the difficulty 7 break» 
alter. 
'Stmonvy. =. . {| fimonie, Fr. mania, Li] Tha 
crime of buying or ſelling church preferment, 


ö One that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom; Tims was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. Sha. Henry VIII. 


Many papers remain in private hands, of which 
one is of /amony ; and I wiſh the world might ſee 
it, that it might undeceive ſome patrons, who- 
think they have diſcharged that great truſt to God 
your man, if they take no money for a living, though 
it may be parted with for other ends lefs juſtifiable, 
Waltax's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon. 
No fimony nor ſinecure is known; 
There works the bee, no honey for the drone. 
_ Garth, 
TD Styyer. v. . [from pymbelan, Saxon, to 
keep holiday, Skinner. He derives ſimmer from the 
(ame word, and confirms his etymology by writ- 
ing it /imber, It is perhaps derived from imer, av 
it may ſeem to imitate the dimples of water. gently 
boiling. ] To ſmile ; generally to ſmile fooliſhly. 
A made countenance about her mouth between 
ring and ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat 
down, ſeemed to languiſh with over-much idle» 
nefs. Sidney, 
I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women, as I perceive by your /mp:rivy none of you 
hate them, to like as much as pleaſes them. Shak. 
Stars above r and ſhine, 
As having keys uato thy Tovye, while poor I pine. 
| Herlert, 


Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 
With /mp'ring angels, palms a.. d harps divine. Pope. 

St'urkx. = 8 the verb.] Smile; gene- 
rally a fooliſh ſmite. 

The wit at his elbow ftared him in the face, with 
ſo bewitehing a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his 
fibres into a Kind of , and at length burſt out 
into an open laugh. Addiſon. 

Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 
The conſcious /inper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix on his look. Pope's Dunciad. 

SUMPL EB. a | ns Lat. fimplr, Fr.] 

1. Plain; artleſs ; unſkilled ; undeſigniug; ſin- 
cere; harmleſs. 

Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of the flir 
ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not worthy 


by Sd 


þ 


fon at the years of three-ſcore, hardly the leait [the labour which we beſtow to anſwer them. Hack. 


They meet upon the way, 
A fimple huſbandman in garments grey. Hubbard. 
* I am g ſimple woman, much too weak 
' oppoſe your cunning. Sbakeſp. Henry VIII. 
oe 0 Ethelinda,© tp. Hen 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simpie and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
neſs. Rote e. 
In ip manners all the fecret lies, . 
Be kind and virtuous, you'll be bleſt and wiſe, 
To- 
2. Uncompounded; unmingled; ſingle ; = 
one; plain; not complicated. 
To make the compound paſs for the rich metal 


To ST MAE R. v. . A word made probably from e is an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 


impl- philoſophically ſignifies ſingle, but vul- 
garly fooliſh. Wants. 
Among ſubſtances ſome are called /imp/-, ſome 
compound, whether taken in a philoſophical or 
vulgar ſenſe. If we take ſimple and compound in 
a vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are imple ſubſtances 
which are eſteemed uniform in their na- 
tures : ſo every herb is called a ſimple, and every 
metal a mineral; though the chymiſt perhaps may 
find all his ſeveral elements in each of them. t. 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs works, 
From laws, ſublimely funph, ſpeak thy fame . 
In all philoſophy. Themſon's Summer. 
3: Silly ; not wiſe ; nat cunning, 

1 believeth every word ; but the pru- 


dent man looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 
Dick, /mp!: odes too many ſhow ye, 
My ſervile complaiſance to Chloe. Prior. 


| buying or {ling eccleſiaſtical preferment, 


Sur LR. 


G 


SIM 
: Sha Ag 4 place 
for an her 


Of fimples in theſe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect ficults ; 
The nature — Ons . 
Which cures, can i s l 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 25 
The 5 lacks ; that to — in him, 
Are mz; 5 operative, whote power 
Will choke — of anguiſh. Sh. King Lear. 
He would open his leathern ferip, - 
And ſhew me fimplcs of a thouſund names, 
Telling their range and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
ſelf, as it comes over from the Indies. Temp 
Around its entries noddi g ies grow, 
And al! cool /impls thas ſweet reſt beltow ; 
Wight from the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, 
And paſſing, ſneds it on the ſilent plains. Dryden. 
Med'cine is mine : what berbs and ip grow 
In fields and forefts, all their pow rs I know. 


To SHurtz. d. 8. To gather fimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas'd, f 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey d, 
As fimpling on the flow xy bills he ſtray d. Garth, 
SUMyLENESS. 4 /. [from Ap.] The quality 
of being ſimple. 
I will hear that play : 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When f»:-l-neſ+ and duty tender it. Shake/peare. 


Dr yden. | 


SIN 


whenee he eame, and yet retaming 'of 
its. Apt, . 
4- Singleneſs ; not compoſition ; ſtate of being 
uncompounded. 

ant odour 


Mandrakes afford a papaverous vapleaſ 
in the leaf or apple, diſcoverable in their /imphecity 
and mixture. 
We are led to conceive that great machine of 
he world to have been once in a ſtate of greater 
inp i ity than naw it is, as to conceive a watch once 
in its firſt and ſimple materials. Buber. 
S8. Weakneſs; ſillineſs. 
that know what they ſhould do, would 
nevertheleſs diſſemdle it, and to excuife themſelves, 
pretend ignerance and fimpliaty, which now they 
cannot. H 


\ 


Brown's Vuigar Erroxrs. | 


STN 


Nut thoſe that leap, und think not on their fre, 
Pinch them. — Merry\Wizes of Windſor, 
Thou knoweſt, „ that I am pure from alt: 
n with man. Tob. iii. 14. 
2. Habitual neghgence of - 
Ji, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon 


him, 
And all their miniſters attend on him. Sbulbeſpeure. 
Diſhoneſt ſhame 


Of nature's works: honour diſhotGurable | 
Sin-bred ! how have ye troubled all mankind ? Mil. 
I would not ſoil thete pure amtrofial weeds, 

With the rank vapours of the _/fi--worn mould. 
Milton 
Is there no meane, but that a ick land 


2oher. | Should be lot blond with ſuch a boiſt'rons hand ? 


How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love h- 
ity, and fools hate knowledge) Prov. i. 22. 
S Mrs r. 'n.f. [from /imple.] One ſkilled in 
ſimples. 
A plant ſo unlike a rofe, it hath been miſtaken 
by ſome good /amplifts for amomum. Brown's Ve. E. 
SIM Lv. adv. | from fie. 
1. Without art; without ſubtlety; plainly ; 
artleſsly. N 
1 2 great things by things deem' d 
weak ; | 
— — ſtrong 1 wiſe, 
By /imply mee | ilten's Paradiſe Loft. 
2 Of itſ21f ; without addition. Wy 
This queſtion about the changing of laws con- 
cerneth only fuch laws as are puſitive, and do make 


Such perfect elements may be found in theĩe four that now good or evi, by being commanded or 


known bodies that we call pure ones: for they are 
leaſt compounded, and approach moſt tothe fivr- | 
eſ1 of the elements. | 


Digb) 
SUMPLER, . | from fonpk.] A ümpliſt. an 
. herbariſt. 


Sue uss. . f. [ finpl;ſe, French. } Simpli- 
oity ; ſillineſs ; folly. An obſolete word. 
Their weeds been not ſo nighly were, 
Such fimpl:fſe mought them mend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 
They reign and rulen over all. e Paſtoral. 
SUmPieETON. . from fork. } A filly mor- 
tal; atrifler; a fooliſh fellow. A low word. 
A country farmer ſent his man to look after an 
ox: the Hit went hunting up and down. . Ir. | 
Thoſe letters may prove a diſcredit, as laſting as 
mercenary ſcribblers, or cui ious Kr 
i i b 'ope. 


K. 
SIMP ITSV. ( [ fimplicites, Lat. fimplicuc;| 
French. ] 


r. Plainnefs ; artleſſneſs ; not fubtilty ; not cun- 
ning; not deceit. 
The ſweet-minded Philoclea was in their degre- 


of well doing, to whom the not knowing of evil | 


ferveth for a ground of virtue, and hold their in- 
ward powers in better form, with an unſpotted 
Hnpliaty, than many who rather cunningly ſeek to 
know what goodnefs is, than wittingly take unto 


themſelves the following of it. Sidney. 
They keep the reverend /implicity of. anciente 
times. Hook: 


In low. ip, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance. 


created Duke. d. \criſy. 174 
Suſpicion ſleeps SML TAN 20Us. adj. hh cu, Latin.) Act- 
At wiſdom's gate, and tv fouplicity ling together; exiſting at the ſame time. | 
Reſigns her charge. | Milton. If the parts may all change places at the ſame 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild; time, v ithout any reſpect of priority or poſterio- 


In wit a man, fmphi.ity a child. Pope. 
The native elegance and ſiuplieity of her man- 

ners were accompanied with real benevolence of 

keart. Female Quixote. 
2. Plainneſs;. not ſabtilty : not abſtruſenels. 


Shak ſpeare.] For diſtinction ſake,.. a decoiving by word is 
: _ Q; 


forbidden, which orherwiſe of itſelf were not 
/ampiy the one or the other. a Hocker 
| 2. Merely; ſolely. ve 


Under man, no creature in the world is capable 
of felicity and bliſs ; becauſe their chiefeſt perfec- 


tion conſiſteth in that which is beſt for them, but 


not in that which is fei beſt 


q Hoa. 
1 will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoſt 

As captain ſhall; n the thing I am CT 
Shall make me live. Shakeſpeare. 


To ſay, or to do ought with memory and imita- 
tion, no purpoſe or reſpect ſhould ſorner move 
* chan /imply the love of God and of mankind. 


| Alton. 
4. Fooliſhly ; ſillily. 


STM HAAR. . [from fimub, Lazio. One that 


counterfeits. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjurer, thou_/inalr of virtue, 


That art inceſtuous. Shakefprar,'s King Laar. 
 SraoLa"Trox. = | f; French; in- 


tio, from me, Latin. ] That part of twpocriſy 
which pretends that to be which js not. 

| Simwlation is à vice rifing of a natural falſeneſs, 
or fearfulneſs; or of a m nd that hath fome main 
faults ; which becanſe a man rauſt needs diſguiſe, 
it maketh him practiſe /imulurion, On. 


For the unquettionabdte | virtues of her. perſon | 
and mind, he well expretied his love in an act and | 
time of no frmlution towards s end, bequeathing 


her all his manſion-houſes, and a power to diſpoſe 
his whole perſonal eſtate. Wotton 


rity to each other s. motion, why may not bullets, 

cloſely crowded in a box, move by a like 

and s exchange ?- Glanvii. 
Six. n. ſ. [yn, Saxon.] 

1. An act again ſt'the laws of Gd; à violation 


Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculat ons herein, of the laws of religion. 


which is the itch of curioſity, and content net them- 
ſelves with the /mpiicity of that doctrine, with 


Which this church hath contained hexfelf. Hammond. 
3 Plainneſs ; not finery. 


It is great ia to ſwear unto a / 
But greater. in to keep a ſinful oath. Shakeſpeare. 
How haſt thou the teart,.. 


Being a Mine, .Aghofily-confedor; | 


hey repreſent our poet, when he left Mantu: | A f« abſolver, and my friend profeſt, 


for Rome, drefſed in his beſt habit, too fine ſor the e mang le me wiln thas 


5 Duniel. 

Vice or virtue. chief'y imply the relation of our 
actions to men in this world: /i and holineſ ra- 
ther imply their relation to God and the other 
world. Wittrs | git. 
Light from her thought, a fummer's careleſs 


robe, 
5 — - this Ha- worn globe. Proote. 
3. It is uſed by Sb eure emphatically ſor a 
man enormoaſly wick e | : 
Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcartet fin, robb'd this bewaiting land 
Or noble Buckingham. /e Henry VIII. 
To Stv. v. n. | from the noun. | 
1. To neglect the laws of religion: to violate: 
the laws of religion. 
Stand in awe and fo» not. Platm, iv. 4. 
Many alfo have periſh d, err'd, and for'd for 


women Artur. 


Hs ſhall aſk, and he ſhall give him life for therm 
that /in not unto death. 1 Jobo, v. 16. 
2. To offend againſt right. | 
8 I am a man, 
'd 2gainft than inning. Shatsſpese. 
And who but wifhes to invert the laws 
Of order, ns againſt th' eternal cauſe. Pape. 
Sixcs. adv. | formed dy contraQion n 
ſtheree, ov ſub thexce, from e, Saxon.) 
1. Hecauſe that. 
Since the cleareſt diſcoveries we have of other 
ſpirits, beſides God and our own fouls; are in- 
parted by revelation, the information of ' theny 
ſhould be taken from therice., - Lathes 
Siure truth and conſtancy are vain, 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon, can perſuade, 
Thierry det example be obey d. Granville. 
2. From the time that. 
Arn nt I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt rid. 
den ever ace I was thine unto this day? Numbers. 
He is the moſt improved mind face you ſaw hin 
that ever was. Pops. 
| About two years face, it fo felt out, that he was 
brought to a great lady's houſe. Sidler y- 
Spies — 2 in chace, that I was fore d to 
w * 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, -fir; 
3 am hour fixce, brought my report. Shakeſp.. 
A law was made no longer fine than the twen- 


' 


-eighth of Henry the Eighth. Davies H. of Ire. 
How many 


Milton, 


he may build a nobler poem than any extant mes 
„ Stxen'ns. fincern 5, Latin; freere, Fr. 
1. Unhurt; uninzured. . 
' He try'd a tough well choſen ſpear; - 
u' inviolable body ſtood Acer o. Dryda. 
2. Pure; unmingled. | 
Parden my tears, tis joy: which bids therm flow :- 
A joy whielt never was //rcor8 til now; 
hat whieh my conqueſt gave, I could nat prize, 
twas imperfect till I i your exes. ryden, 


* 


The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte fn and 


2 Sheb. 


Ik ſucha man ariſe, I have a model by which 
Dryd a. 


pure always, without mixture ar allay, wichour 
p being: 


| 
| 


— — — 


— 


— ee, EE LENS SA 


A R.. 


ue ſhould have power to avoid. 


cerely intent in the purſuit of truth. Matt: — 


SIN 


being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them Altterbury. 
Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in that 
being reduced to aſhes, they are perfectly inſipid, 
and in that there is no fincere acid in any animal 
Juice, Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
In Engliſh T would have all Galliciſms avoided, 
that our tongue may be ſincere, and that we - may 
Keep to our own language. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
3- Honeſt; undiſſembling; uncorrupt. 
. This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From /mcere motions by intelligence 
I do know to be corrupt. — eanke s Henry VIII. 
Nor troubled at theſe ridings from the earth, 
Which your /incere/t care could not prevent; 
Foretald ſo lately what would come to paſs, 
When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gulf 3 hell. 
il ton. 
The more fncere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. In the 
mean while, give us leave to be /inccre too, in con- 
demning heartily what we heartily pn ue oi 


Through the want of a ſincere intention of pleaſ- 
ing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch irre- 
gularities of life as, by the ordinary means of grace, 

Law 


SINCE/RELY. adv. [from /incere.] Honeſtly ; 
without hypocriſy ;' with purity of heart. 
The purer and perfeter our religion is, the 
worthier effects it hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and 
fn. crely embrace it. Hooker. 
That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I ſpeak ace ly, the king's 
Does purpoſe honour to you. Shakeſp. — VIII. 
In your whole reaſoning, keep your mind /in- 


* Aancere. 

Honeſty of intention ; purity of mind. 

Jeſus Chriſt has purchaſed for us terms of recon- 
ciliation, who will of fincerity inſtead of 
perfection; but then this aol, implies our = 
neſt endeavours to do our utm 

2. Freedom from hy 

In thy conſort cea _ foe ; 

For thee ſhe feels /incerity of woe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SYxvor. n. . [ Latin.) A fold; a wrapper. 
There were found a book and a letter, both 

written in fine parchment, and wrapped in _—_—_ 

of linen. 

SINE. 2. J. ſinus, Latin. ] A right fine, — ge- 
ometry, is a right line drawn from one end of an 
arch perpendicularly upon the diameter drawn 
from the other end of that arch; or it is half the 
chord of twice the arch. Harris. 

Whatever inclination the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the ſine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, conſidered apart, ſhall have to the fire 
of · the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. Cheyne. 

S1x#ECURE-. . ſ. | fine, without, and cura, care, 
Lat.] An office which has revenue without any 
employment. 

A. finccure is a benefice without cure of ſouls. 


l. 
No fimony nor finecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. 
Garth. 
SINEW. . J. [renpe, Sax. ſerew:n, Dutch. ] 
1. A tendon; the ligament by which the jouits 
are moved. 
The 3 roar'd, an woe 7 75 it 
With luſty ne. Shak: fpears's Julius Cæſar. 
The rooted fibres roſe, and — the wound 
Black bloody drops difti!'d upon the ground: 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood ; 
Fear ſhrunk my /mews, and congeal'd my blood. 


Sixnce' ==} / [ſmcerite, French; 


f 


Law. | finews which are under his belly. 


SIN 
Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an ac- 


tive conformity to the church's rules, cracks the 
/irews of government; for it weakens and damps 
the ſpirits of the obedient. . South, 
In the principal figures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the , of his art; for in them 
RE the principal beauties of his work. Dryden. 
- Muſcle or nerve. 
The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 
By finewvs, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like a net, all o'er the body ſpread. Davies. 
To SUxAw. v. a. from the noun. ] To knit as 
by ſinews. Not in uſe. 
Aſk the lady Bona for thy 


SWN EWE O. adj. [from finew.] | F 


1. Furniſhed with ſinews. 
Strong /izew'd was the youth, and big gee 
by 


2. Strong ; firm ; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it, when he ſees 
Ourſelves well /iewed to our defence. Shakeſpeare. 

S1NEWSHRUNK. ad. ¶ finew and /brunk.] A horſe 
is ſaid to be 
ridden, and ſo fatigued that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied by a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the two 
Far. Dic. 

Si'NeEwY. adj __— finew.] 

1. Conſiſting of a — nervous. The nerves 
and ſinews are in often confounded, from 
nervus, Latin, which ſignifies a ſinew. 

The fnewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 


2. Strong; nervous; vigorous ; forcible. 
And for thy vigour, hull-bearing Milo his addi- 


tion yields 
Shak:ſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


To /inewy Ajax. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moſt ine oy ſwordſmen. Shak-ſpeare. 
The northern people are large, fair-complexi- 
oned, ſtrong, ſinewy, and courageous. Hale. 
Fainting as he reach'd the ſhore, 
He dropt his Joey arms : his knees no more 
Perform'd their office. FT: Odyſſey. 
SNFUL. adj. | fin and full. — SD 
1. Alien from God; not holy; unſanRtified. 
Drive out the ful pair, : 
From hallow'd ground th' unholy. Milton. 
2. Wicked; not obſervant of religion; con- 
trary to religion. It is uſed both of perſons and 
things. 
Thrice happy man, ſaid then the father grave, 
Whoſe ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteddy hand doth lead, 
And ſhews the way his in fu / ſoul to ſave, 
Who better can the way to heaven aread? 


* 
Nature herſelf, though pure of Anf thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſeeing me, ſhe 7 


right reaſon, making paſſion to be only another 
word for perturbation. South, 
| SUNFULLY, adv. [from /irful.] Wickedly ; not 
piouſly ;- not according to the ordinance of God. 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sin fully pluckt, and not a man of you 

Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. Shakeſp. | 
The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf 
innocently and eaſily, while the ambitious man 
attempts to pleaſe others /infully and Aan, 
and perhaps unſucceſsfully too. 
from God; neglect or Rent 1 of re- 
ligion ; contrariety to r 

I am ſent 


Dryden. To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 


A fue cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength. Locke. 
2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or com- 
: as, money is the /in-ws of war. 
Some o her fin-ws there are, from which that 
overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. 


To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expect to hear; ſupernal grace contending 


With fs of men. Milter 
Peeviihneſs, the general fault of fick ſons, 
is equally to be avoided for the folly and * 


To SING, v. a. preterite 1 ſang, or ſing — 


unk When he has been over- 


queen; 
So ſhalt thou /ineww both theſe lands together. Shak. 


Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. | 


Fairy uren. 


The ſtoicks looked upon all paſſions as fu de- 
fects and irregularities, as ſo many — from 


Stvrotxzss. v. f. [from fin en 7 


4 


'SIN 


ciple paſf. ſung. [yungan, Saxon ; Hagia, er; 
r „ Dutch. Nr 
To form the voice to melody ; to articulate 
ie. 5 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did fig : . 
Io bis muũck plants and flowers * 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers | 
| There had made a laſting ſpring. Shak:ſprare, 

Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 

And ſome for ſorrow ſung. Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
They rather had bebeld 

Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee. 

Dur tradeſmen ſinging Pinch hope to 

About their — f ſp- 

The morning ſtars . Jang to — ob. 

Then ſhall the trees wood fing out at the 
[proſenceof the Lord. 1 Chron. xvi. 33. 

Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 

Some in heroick verſe divinely /ng, i: Money 
Cant, 


2. Toutter ſweet ſounds i 
The time of the ſinging of birds is 2 
You will ſooner bind a bird from ſinging than 
from flying. Bacon. 
Join voices, all ye birds, WH 
3 e up to heav'n's gate aſcend. Nikken. 
nd parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds, in ſilver "——_ hung. D, val. 
Oh ! were I made by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that /g. within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy liſt ning ears employ,” 
And I thoſe. kiſſes he receives enjoy. D Sum. 


3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 
ee SD 


Cs 
You leaden meſſenge:5, | 
Fly with falſe aim : pierce the ſtill moving air, 
That gt with piercing; do not touch my lord. 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ing. Shake. 
O'er his head the flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. _ e 
4. To tell in poetry. 21 
Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, ö 
And _ from earth, and ſav'd from . 
Of human hope by craſs event deſtroy'd, 


Of uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs APE d. Prior, 
To SING. v. a. 
1. To relate or mention in 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meſſiah ng. Milton, 
I. the mod whe Judah's ſceptre bore, - 
In that right hand whuch held the crook Ree 
Arms and the man I /ing. Dryden's Amid. 
Well might he. the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. Smith, 
2. To celebrate ; to give praiſes to, in verſe. 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall Ag. Adj. 
3- To utter harmoniouſly, 
Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why vl 
He /ings them over as they were gods and goddeſſes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
. 25 that waſted us required of us mirth, ſay- 
ing, Sig us one of the ſongs of Zion. . 
ow could we to his godbead /ing 
Forc'd hallelujahs ? Milton. ; 
Te SINGE. v. a. [yangan, Saxon ; ſenghen, Dut.] 
To ſcorch ; to burn lightly or ſuper ficially,. 4, 
They dound the doctor, 
Whoſe — they have /ing'd off with brands 6 of 
8 ſtile of a ſoldier, hens 
call — the fyvig of the king of ins 
beard. acon. 
That neither was fred in the combuſtion of 
Phaeton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Deucalion. Brown. - 
hey leave a finged bottom all involy'd 
With ſtench and e. 


— — — - 


— — 


I /inged the toes of an ape through a burging- 
las, Ca e after. 


3 


Milton's Par. Loft. p 
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Zut ev'ry act Rood ready to reve:it. 


SIN 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 
A rolling fire alone, and the graſs. Dryden. 
SNR. n=. ſ. | from g.] One that ſings; one 
whoſe profeſſion or buſineſs is to ſing. 
Hie filching was like an unſkilful fager, he 2 
not time. Sbaleſy. Merry Mic of Wind; wu. 
I gat me men finger; and women firgers, and the 
delights of the ſons of men. Feel. ii 8. 
- To the chief finger on my ſtringed 8 
ab. iii. 
» Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the 
better ſingers, becauſe they are more lively Bacon. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaſſion : now my trait'rous ſong 
With thee conſpires to do the ſinger wrong. I ulli 
The birds know how to chuſe their fare; 
To peck this fruit they all forbear : 
Thoſe cheerſul fingers know nut why 
1hey ſhould make any haſte to die. Mule. 
* The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 
chorus of fingers. yd 
| Si'NGINGMASTER. #. þ. LV and er.] One 
who teaches to ſing. 
He employed an itinerant ngingm.;fler to in- 
Nru& them rightly in the tunes of th= Pſalms. 
Addiſon's Sp: Hator. 
SINGLE. adj. Aug, Latin. 
1. One; not double; not more than one. 
The words are clear and eaſy, and their origi- 
nals are of A ſignification without any — 


ity. 
owe were firgl- acts, though each n bt 
ar n 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A. gie concord in a double name. den. 
| High Alha 
A I-nely deſart, and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needtul hours of reſt, 

A fingl- houſe to their benighted gueſt. 4ddiſon. 

Where the poeſy or oratory thines, a , read- 
ing is not ſufficient to fatisfy a mind that has a 
true taſte ; nor can we make the fulleſt improve- 
ment of them without proper reviews. Watts 

2. Particular ; individual. 

As no / g man is born with a right of con- 
trouling the opinions of all the reſt, ſo the world 
has no title to demand the whole time of any 2 

op. 


any miſtake. Watts. 
3- Not compounded. 
As ſimple ideas are to complex, and 


l ideas to compound, ſo propoſitions are diſ- 
tinguiſhed : the Englith tongue has ſome advan- 
taye above the learned languages, which have no 
uſual word to diſtinguiſh gie from ſample. Warts. 

4 Alone; having no companion; having no aſ- 
ſiftant. 


Servant of God, well haſt thou fonght 
The better fight, who , haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted m the cauſe of truth. 


Milton. 
. His wiſdom ſuch, ; 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 
Whilſt / he ſtood forth. Denham. 
In ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, 
Sing/e and conſcious to myſelf alone, 
Of pleaſures to th — world unknown. Dry. 
1 Unmarried. 
the ug man therefore dleſſed? no: as a 
walled town is more worthier than a village, ſo is 
the forehead of a married man more honourable 
than the bare brow of a datchelor. Shakeſp. 


Pygmalion 

Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife ; 

So fingl- choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 

Well pleas't to want a conſort of his bed. Dryd. 
6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. | 
To make flowers double is effected by often re- 

moving them into new earth; as, o the contra- 

ry, double flowers, by ing and not remov- 
ing, prove. ,I. Bacon t Natural Hiftory. 
7. Pure; uncorrupt; not N ; fim- 


J. The light of the body is the 


* or his yows, but hope not for his truth. 


SIN 


2 if thine eye 
be angle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 
. . vi 22. 

8. That in which one is oppoſed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten'd with 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall kill the Gauliſh king in Ag fight. 

To S\NoLE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] | 

1. To chuſe out from among others. 

I ſaw him in the battle range about, 

And how he /ingl:d Clifford forth. Shak-ſpeare. 

Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, 
although not perceptible unto man, is yet ſenſible 
unto dogs, who hereby can /ing/e out their maſter 
in the dark. Bi ow”, 

Do'ſt thou already g me? I thought 
Gy ves and the mill had ram'd thee. Milton's Agon. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 
Thy infant eyes, and witi: a ſmile thy mother gi 

out 


. * 
Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth; 


Pricr. 

2. To ſequeſter ; to withdraw. 

Yea ſimply, ſaith Baſil, and univerſally, whe- 
ther it be in works of nature, or of voluntary 
choice, I ſee not any thing done as it ſhould be, if 
it be wrouglit by an agent ig itſelf from con- 
ſorts. Hooker 

z. To take alone. 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is 
more commendable when they are /axgled; and 
yet, in ſociety with others, none lefs fit to an- 
ſwer the duties which are looked for at their 
. 75 

4. To ſeparate. 

Hardly they herd, which by A 
are. Sidney, 


S!xoLENESS. 5. ſ. [from ig.] Simplicitly ; 
ſincerity; honeſt plainneſs. . 

It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but 
the /inglen-ſs of their belief, which God W 

0” . 
Men muſt be obliged to go through their buſi. 
neſs with finglenrſs of heart. Law 

SNGLy. adv. | from /ingle.] 

1 Individually; particularly. ' 

If the injured perſon be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and 
therefore bound to rettitution * and entirely. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, 
and to make men y and perſonally good, or 
tend to the happineſs of ſociety. Tillotſon's Sermons, 

2. Only; by himſelf. 

Look thee, tis ſo ; thou firgly honeſt man, 
Here take: the gods out of my mi 
Have ſent thee treaſure. Shak-ſpears's Timon. 

3. Without partners or aſſociates. 

Belinda 


Burns to encounter two advent'rous kni 
At ombre ingly to decide their doom. ope. 
4- Honeſtly ; ſimply ; ſincerely. 
43 GULAR. adj. [ger, Fr. fingularis, 
n. a 
1. Single; not complex ; not corapound. 


| | 
That idea which repreſents one particular de- 
| called 


terminate thing, is a ſingular idea, whether 
ſimple, complex, or compound. Watts. 
| — og grammar.] Expreffing only one ; not 


I 
If St. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt 
perfon firgular has ſo various meanings, his uſe of 
'the firſt perſon plural has a greater latitude. Locke. 
3. Particular; unexampled. 
So fr a ſadneſs ; 
Muſt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effect. Denbam 
' Doubtleſe, if you are innocent, your caſe is ex- 
ou hard, yet it is not fngular. Female Quixote. 
| 4 Ha ing ſomething not common to others. 
It is commonly uſed in a ſenſe of diſapprobat ion, 


whether applied to or th 
| His z | 
None ſeconded, as and raſh,  Milten, 


excellency, and religion is the greateſt 


double-munded 
ple. A een ſenſs. I 


It is very commendable to Be /ingu/ar in any 
excellen- 


SIN 


cy: to be . in any thing that is wiſe and 
worthy, is not a diſparagement, 8 


a . 1l/orſon. 
+ Alones that of which there is but one. 
ſs buſts of the emperors and empreſſes are 
all very ſcarce, and ſore of them almoſt g 
ia their kind, Au f. 
N n. .. [ fingularit, Fr. from i 
1 4. a 
I. character or quality by which one is 
diſtinguiſhed from all, or from moſt others. 
Fliny addeth this /z{:ity to that ſoil, that the 
ſecond year the very falling down of the ſeeds 
yieldeth corn. f 
2. Any thing remarkable ; a curi 3 uncome 
mon character or form, N 
Vour gallery | 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much con- 
tent 
In many fiagulariti-s ; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look 2 
rhe ſtatue of her mother. Shakeſ. Mint. Tale. 
I rook notice of this lit:le figure for the 
rity of the inſtrument : it is not unlike a violin. 
Add. ſos on * 
3 Particular privilege or prerogative. ”Y 
Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, 
and writing a ainſt the title of univerſal biſhop, 


. | ſaith thus: None of all my predeceſſors ever con- 


ſented to uſe this ungodly title ; no biſhop of Rome 
ever took upon him this name of ſingularity, 


Catholicifm, which is here attributed unto the 
church, muſt be underſtood in oppoſition to the 
legal #gu/arity of the Jewiſh nation. Pearſm. 

& 8 Character or manners different from thoſe of 
ot 

The ſpirit of /ingu/arity in a few ought to give: 
place to publick judgment. ooker. 
} Though, according to the practice of the world, 
it be ſingular for men thoroughly to live up to the 
principles of their religion, yet g in this 
matter is a fi commendation. of it. Tillfor. 

Singulrity in fin puts it out of faſhion, fince to 


de alone in any practice ſeems to make the judg- 


ment of the world againſt it ; but the concurrence 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in which 
© South. 


they concur. 
To SU'NGULARIZE. v. @. fingulariſer,, Fr. 
from /ingular.] To AS g 

Si'xGULARLY. adv, [from fingular.] Particu- 
larly ; in a manner not common to others. 

Solitude and ſingularity can neither daunt nor 
diſgrace him, unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a diſgrace 
to be hngularly good. . South. 

'NGULT. #. fingultas, Spenſ. 

S1i'NLSTER. * — Lat. 

I. Being on the left hand; left ; not right ; not 
— qo to be * with the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable, at in the primitive, and 
on the firſt in the figurative ſenſe. * 

My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek,. and this for /fer 
Bounds in my ſire s. Shakeſp, Trois and Creſſida.. 
IR. Spurio, 707 his cicatrice, 1 
war, here on his ſiniſler cheek. bakeſpeare. 
But a rib, crooked by nature, bent, as now ap- 


pears, 
More to the part finiffer from me drawn... Mien. 
The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate: 
the fitter fide, which, being dilated,, would ra- 
ther infirm and dedilitate it. Arown's Fugue Err. 
Ila his /iniffcr hand, inftead of ball, 
| He plac'd'a mighty mug of potent ale. Diyden.. 
8 ; deviating, from ho- 
fo fringe good. 

Is it. fa a- matten to. find: a thi 
furthered. by ill men of a finiffer intent and _ 
poſe, whoſe forwardnefs is not therefore a bridle 
to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better are] 
ſincere meaning ? Horker.. 
| The duke of Clarence was ſoen after by , 
means made clean away: Spenſer 81 Ireland. 
When are there more men choſen to 
offices, when is their more ſtrife and contentina: 


about elections, or hen do partial and er af- 
feRiorg: 


* 
: 
: 
: 
| 
: 


'VS'T'N 


election is committed to many > 

He profeiſes to have received no. me:ſure 
from his judge, hut moſt willingly humbles him- 
ſeli to the determination of juſtice. Sbuleſpeare. 

Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of courts; 
perſons that are full of nimble and frier tricks 
and ſhif:s, whereby they-pervert the plain courſes 
of courts, and bring juſtice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths. ar Huy 

The juſt per ſon has given the world an aſſu- 
rance, by the conftant tenor of his practice, that 
he makes a conſcicuce of his ways, and that he 
ſcorns to undermine another's intereſt by any V 
er or inferior arts. South, 

3. | Stmiftre Fr.] Unlucky; inauſpicious. The 
accent is here on the ſecond fyllable. 

Tempt it again: that is thy act, or none: 
M hat all the ſeveral ills that viſit earth, 
Brought forth'by night, with a /t-7/ter birth, 
Flagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The ſword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. B. Jo»/. 

SI'NISTROUS. adj. er, Lat.] Abfurd ; 
perverſe; wrong-headed : in French gazche. 

A knave en fool can do no harm, even by the 
mt friſirocs nd bſurd choice. Bentley. 

SUx1STROUSLY., adv. [from ſiaſer wut. ] 

1. With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy are ſiniſtrogly diſpoſed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed, and 

have but weak and imperfect uſe of the right. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Perverſely; abfurdly. 


7 SINK. v. ». pret. I ſurt, anciently ſank :| 


part, "ſunk or ſunken. | rencan, Saxon; ſenken, Ger- 
inan. 

i. To fal down through any medium; not to 
ſu im; to go to the bottom. 

As rich with prize, 

As is the oy bottom of the ſea 
With ent n wreck and ſumleſs treafuries. Shakeſp. 

In with the river ſunt, and with it roſe 
Satan, involv'd in riſing miſt ; then ſought 


Where to lie hid: Milton's Paradiſe La ſt. 
Ile ſwims or _/ibs, or wades, or creeps, or flics. 
Milton. 


"The pirate bs with his ill-gotten gains, 
And notlung to another's uſe remains. Dryd. » 
Suppoſing ſeveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh 
han work, would it not be madneſs in the reſt 
to carte to jak together, rather than do more than 
their are? Audiſon on the Was. 
2. To fall! gradually. 
The arrow went out at his heart, and he /:l 
own in his chariot. 2 Kings, ix. 24. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 
David took a one and lang it, and ſmote the 
Thiliſtine, that the ſtone ſunt into his forehead. 
1 Sz. Xxvü. 49. 
4. To loſe height; to fall to a level. 
In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage; 
He bounds o er all, victorious in his march; 
The Alps and Pyreneans fk before him. 44d. Cato. 
©. To loſe or want prominence: 
What were his marks ?——A lean cheek, 2 
blue eye and ſunk, Shak. An you lite tt. 


Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks the draus; 


Sund are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dry. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 
Our country ii: beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
1: added to her wounds. Shakijp. Macbab. 
They arraign'd ſhall f 
Heneath thy ſentence. Milton 
ut if you this ambitious pray 'r deny, 
Then let me int beneath proud Arcite's arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. Dr. 
7. To be received; to be impreſſed. 
Let theſe ſayings ſint down into your ears. Luke. 
Truth never /, into theſe men's minds, nor 
gives any tinfturetothem. 
8. To decline; to decreafe ; to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And ſſat in minutes which in ages roſe. Dryden. 
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ATections more utter themſelrez, ham when are f than it js at profer:t, as it is Ul likelier to fut thary 
| N bin i increaſe in its dominions. 


Attilifon . ray. 
Let not tlie fire /t or ſlacken, but increaſe. 


Mortimer. 

9. To fall into reſt or indolence. 

Would'ft thou have me _/int away 
In pleaſing dreams, and lofe myſelf in love, 
When every moment Cato's life's at Rake. A. 

10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the for- 
mer ; to tend to ruin. 

Nor urg'd the labours of -- toy in vain, 
A /inting empire longer to ſuſtain. Dryd. reid 

To SINK. v. a. 

r. To put under water; to difable from ſwim- 
ming or floating. 

A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile inva- 
fon, or incurſion upon their havens and toads, and 


| tired, ſunt, and carried away ten thouſand ton of 
their great ſhipping. 


Bacon. 

2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
fie!ds by fin ting ditches two feet deep, and in the 
ſpace of ten years the ditches are digged again for 
iron ſince produced. Boyle. 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run 
under the lake; when the water is at loweſt, they 


{make within the boders of it a little ſquare, in- 


in this ſquare they /-kt 


cloſed within four walls : 
Addi ſan 


a pit, and dig for freeſtone. 

3. To depreſs; to degrade. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 
I raiſe or int, impriſon or ſet free; 
And life or death depends on my decree. Privy, 
Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow infinite 
* upon the moſt inſignificint parts of a figure, 
till they i the grand-ur of the whole. Pope. 

4. To plunge into deſtruction. 

| Heav'n bear witneſs, 
And if I have aconſcience, let it it me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if 1 be not faithful. 
5. To make to fall, 
Theſe are ſo far from raiſing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling dowu ſome before reg 
and undermine others, /-:4i»g them into the 2by ls. 
Wewdward. 

6. To bring low ; to diminiſh in quantity. 

When on the banks of an unl-ok*d-for ſtream, 
You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? 

Acdldiſon 

7, To cruſh; to overbear; to depreſs, 
That Hector was in certaiaty of death, and de- 
preſſed with the conſcience of an ill cauſe : if you 
will not grant the firſt of theſe will /in+ the ſpi- 


rit of a hero, you'll at leaſt allow the ſecond may: 
Ofc. 


: 


Stakef. 


8. Todiminiſh ; to degrade. 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our 
trade, and /in&:ng the figure which we make. Aa. 
I mean not that we ſhould /i our figure out of 
covetouſneſs, and deny ourſelves the proper con- 
veniencies of our ſtation, only that we may lay 
up a ſuperfluous treaſure. x Rogers. 
9. To make to decline. 
Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power 
Has ſunk thy father more than all his years, 
And made him whiter in a green old age. Rowe. 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate. Lyt/lotor. 
10. To ſuppreſs; to conceal ; to intervert. 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thin?, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, /izkt the money, 
and take up the goods on account. Swift, 
S1NK. u. /, [pinc, Saxon. ] 
1. A drain; a jakes. wo 
Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the /t th' body. Shakrſ. Cortolunas, 
Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers ken- 
nel; flow to one /in, ſo in ſnort᷑ time their numbers 
encreaſed. Hayward. 
Gather more filth than any iat in town. Graz. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the /int 


Locke. | Strike your offended ſenſe with double fink. 


Swift. 
2. Any place where corruption'is ered. 
What fink of monſters, wretches of loſt minds, 
Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, 


This republick has been much more powerful 


| 


SIN 
wWenrted and gall'd with their neceſſities, 
Durſt have tihuglit it? Ben Fonſurt s Catiline, 
Our — whoſe country's heav'n, and God her 
ather. | 
Iuto this world, corruption's fk, is ſent ; 
Yet ſo much in her travail ſhe goth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than ſhe went. Don; 
SYNLEss. adj. [from fn.] Exempt from ſin, 
Led on, yet #nl#-, with deſire to know, 
What nearer might concern him. 
At that taſted” fruit 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd 
His courſe intended ; elſe how had the world 
Inhabited, though #/:ſ;, mbre than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat? Mk 
Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furies round 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome 
ſhriek'd, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
datt ſt unappal'd in calm and /inleſs peace. Milton, 
No thoughts like mine his s ſoul 22 


Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a ai and __— 
es ; 

he Chriſtian diſpenſation provided no 1 

! 


who ſhould live, if God did this ? Roger s 
SNLESSNESS. . . [from i.] Exemption 
from fin. 


We may the leſs admire at his gracious conde- 
ſcenſions to thoſe, the finl:ſneſs of whoſe condi- 
tion will keep them from turning bis vouchſaſe- 
ments into any thing but occaſions of joy and gra- 
titude. Boy's Seraphick Love. 
S1/NxER., . f. Lon 
1. One at enmity with Gc1; one not truly or 
religiouſly good. 
Let the boldeſt iner take this one conſideration 
along with him, when he is going to /i, that whe- 
ther the fin he is about to act ever comes to be 
pardoned or no, yet, as ſoon as it is ated, it quite 
turns the balance, puts nis ſalvation upon the ven- 
ture, and makes it ten to one odds againſt him. 
South, 
Never conſider yourſelves as perſons that are 


poor inne,, that are to ſave yourſelves from the 
vanities and follies of a miſerable world, by humi- 
lity, devotion, and ſelſ-denial. . 
2. An offender ; a criminal. 


neſt water, which ne'er left man i' th' mire, Sha, 

Over the guilty then the fury ſhakes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, . 
And the pale ſianer with ber ſiſter takes. 


Thither, where ſinner; bave reſt, I go, 


Whether the - charmer finer it or ſaint it, TY 


Si/XOFFERING. , .. [ fia and e 
piation or ſacrifice for fin. 

The fleſh of the bullock ſhalt thou burn with. 
out the camp: it is a feoffering, Ex. xxix.1 


A ſpecies of earth; r _ Ainſworth, 
To SYNUATE. v. a. [Au, Lat.] To bend 
in and out. 


the margin and more if. Woodward en Foſſils. 


in and out. 
much larger. than the brains of brutes, in propor- 
tion to their bodies, and fuller of aufractus, or fi 


of being — 
Si\xvous, adj. | finuux, Fr. from Latin, 
Bending in ard * a 958. J 


carried in an horn, which is a line arched ; or 
in a trumpet, which is a line retorted ; or in ſome 
pipe that were /inuous, Bacon, 


| Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſion drew, 


to be ſeen, admired, and courted by men; but as 


Here's that which is too weak to be a inner, ho- | 


Dryden. 
Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphick 3 


It folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pepe. 
ing.] An ex- 


Si\xoyER; or Sia n. ſ. [terra pontica, Lat.] 
Another was very perfect, ſomewhat leſs with | 


Sixva'T10N. 3. . [from fiuat..} A bending , 
n 
The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 


nuations, = Hals Origin of Mankind. 
Stxvo's1TY. u. f. Thom fabour he quality- 


Try with what diſadvantage the voice will be 
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SIR 


$treaking the ground with ſ tout trace, Milton. It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which 


In the diſſections of horſes, in the concave or 
74.94; part of the liver, whereat the gall is uſually 
ſeated in quadrupeds, I diſcover an hollow, long 
membranous ſubſtance. Brown. 

SINUS. 1 [ Latin. ] 

1. A bay of the fea; an opening of the land. 

Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all 
into the ſea ; whether that be true or no, I do not 
think it impoſſible that ſome arms of the ſea, or 

%%, might have had ſuch an original. Hunt. 

2. Any fold or opening. 

To SIP. 2. 4. CITipan, Saxon; pen, Dutch.] 

1. To drink by ſmall draughts; to take at one 
appofition of the cup to the moutlhi no more than 
the mouth will contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And fp with nymphs their elemental tea. 

2. To drink in {mall quantities. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 

The hairy gown and moſſy cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth thew, 

And every herb that % the dew. 

z. To drink out of. 

The winged nation o'er the foreſt flies : 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 
Tl.cy ſkim the floods and /p the purple flow'rs. 

Dryden. 

75 Ste. v. n. To drink a ſmall quantity. 

She rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace; 

T hen /ipping, offer'd to the next. Dryden's An. 
Sie. x from the verb.] A ſmall draught ; 

as much as the mouth will hold. 

Her face o' fire 
With labour, and the thing ſhe took to quench it 
She would to each one /. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
One /% of this 

Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliſs of dreams. 10, 
Symon. n. J. (ei; Sipbo, Lat. pon, Fr.] 

A pipe through which liquors afe conveyed. 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 

I fee the rocky hn ſtretch'd immenſe, 

The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 

Of ſtiff compacted clay. Thomſon's Autumn, 
SER. n. ſ. [from i.] One that ſips. 
S\UpPET. — os Sip, Sippet.] A (mall ſop. 
Sit, a. ſ. | fier, Fr. ſcignior, Ital. ſorry, Spaniſh; 

n, Lat.] 

1. The word of reſpect in compellation. 

Speak on, ſir, 

T dare vovr worſt objections: if I bluſh, 

Ic is to ſee anobleman want manners. 
Nut, /irs, be ſudden in the execution; 

Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Shak. 

Sir King, 

This man is better than the man he flew. Shak-ſp. 
At a banquet the ambaſſador defired the wiſe 

mea to deliverevery one of them ſome ſentence or 

parable, that he might report to his king, which 
they did: only one was ſilent, which the ambaſ. 
tador perceiving, ſaid to him, Sir, let it not diſ- 
pleaſe you; why do not you ſay ſomewhat that 
I may repoit? He anſwered, Report to your 
lurd, that there are that can hold their peace. 
Bacon Apopl the gms. 

2. The title of a knight or baronet. This word 
wa, anciently ſo much held effential, that the 
leis in their addretles expreſſed it in Hebrew 
characters. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal 
in the ative part. Hacen' War with Spain. 

The court for ſakes him,and /ir Balaam hangs. Pepe. 

3- It is ſometimes uſed for man. 

I have adventur'd 

To try your taking of a falſe report, which hath 

Honuur'd with confirmation your great judgment, 

In the erection of a /i ſo rare. S. Cymb. 
4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one 

of our kings knighted in a fit of good humour. 

He loſt lus roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able 
to touch a /r-loin which was ſerved up. Addi, 

And the ſtrong table groans 
Beneath the ſmoking /ir-loin, ſtretch'd immenſe 
From fide to fide, 


Pope. 


AM ut on. 


Shak-ſp. 
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« | Sirocco and Libecchio. 


SIS 


is ſtrong enough to turn a /i--loin of beef, ſhould 
not be able to turn a lark. Swift, 
- Sins. n. /. fr 5 Fr. ſentor, Lat. ] 
1. A father. Uſed in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his fon a king 
And raiſe hisiflue like a loving fire. — Shakeſp. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fire, 
The pow'r of the moſt High. Milkon's P. L. 
And now I leave the true and juſt ſupports 
Of legal princes and of honeſt courts, 
Whote ,es, great part'ners in my father's cares, 
Saluted their young King at Hebron crown'd. FV 
Whether his Hoary i he ſpies, 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye. Pope. 
2. It is uſed in common ſpeech of beaſts : as, 
the horſe had a good fc, but a bad dam. 
3. It is uſed in compoſition : as, grand-fire, 
great-grand-fre, 
To SIRE. v. a Tobeget; to produce. 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire 
the baſe. Shakeſpeare. 
SYREN. u. /. [Latin.] A goddeſs who enticed 
men by finging, and devoured them; any miſ- 
chievous enticer. 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears: 
Sing, /iren, to thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a-bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shakeſp. 
SixVas1s. mn. ſ. [own] An inflammation of 
the brain and its membrane, through an exceſſive 


heat of the ſun. Dig. 
SPRIUS. u. ſ. [Latin.] The dogſtar. 
Stro'cco, n. . Italian; ſyrus ventus, Latin. | 
The ſouth-eaſt or Syrean wiel - 


Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 


Sn RAUM. u. ſ. [ fir ba! Mi 
pellation of repreach and inſult. 
Go, firrah, to my cell; 

Take with you your companions : as you look 

To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. Shateſp. 
S!1rab, There's no room for faith, troth, or 

honeſty in this boſom of thine. Shakeſpeare. 

It runs in the blood of your whole race, /irreh, 
to hate our family. : L' fange. 

Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her ſon, 

Come hither, /firrab ; no, begone. Prior. 
Si'RoP. =. / [Arabick.] The juice of ve- 
Sur af getables boiled with ſugar. 

Shall I, whoſe ears her mournful words did ſeize, 
Her words in /irap laid of ſweeteſt breath, 
Relent. Sidney. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowſy _/i7.ps of the world 

Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleep, 

Which thou owed'ſt yeſterday. Shakeſpeare. 
And firſt, behold this cordial julap here, 

That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds, 

With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant H mixt. 

Milton. 

Thoſe expreſſed juices contain the true eſſen- 

tial ſalt of the plant; for if they be boiled into 

the conſiſtence of a _/irup, and ſet in a cool place, 
the eſſential ſalt of the plant will ſhoot upon 
the ſides of the veſlcls. Ar butbuct. 

SRU Eb. adj.| from ſirup.] Sweet, like firup ; 

bedewed with ſweets. 

Yet when there haps a honey fall, 

We'll lick the fyrupt leaves: 

And tell the bees that there's is gall. Drayton, 

S!!ruPY. adj. [from fiwup.] Refembling ſirup. 

Apples are of a / up? tenacious nature. Meri, 

Sis k. u. ſ. | contracted from afſize. 

You ſaid, if I returned next fize in 

I ſhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 

S1'SKIN. x. J. Ich u, Lat.] A bird; a green- 

finch. 

Sts TER. #. /. [rbeorren, Saxon; aner, 
Dutch. ] 

1. A woman born of the ſame parents; cor- 

relative to a brother, 


Her er began to ſcold, Sh keſpeore. 


Thamſon's Autumn. | 


SIT 


T have ſaid to corruption, thou art my father: 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my Ver. 
Jol, xvii. 14. 

2. Woman of the ſame faith; a chriſtian. One 
of the ſame nature, human being. 

If a brother or /i/{:r be naked, and deftitute of 
food, and you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled: notwithſtanding you 
give them not thoſe things which are needful to 
the body, what doth it profit ? James, ii. 15. 

3. A temale of the ſame kind. I 

He chid the /i/ers, 
And bade them ſpeak to him. Shakeſpeorc. 

4- One of the ſame Kind; one of the ſame con- 
dition. ' 

The women, who would rather wreſt the laws, 
Than let a. er- plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 

As judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry'd one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right ; 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. Dry. 

There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With roots entwin'd and branches interwove : 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 
With //-r-fruits : one fertile, one was wild. Pop-. 

SUSTER in law, . J. A huſband or wite's 
ſiſter. 

Thy {ſtr in [aw is gone back unto her people: 
return thou after thy ier in law. Ruth, 1. 15. 

S1's TERHOOVW. . . e 

1. The office or duty of a . 

She abhorr'd 
Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of Vier load, to do that of a wife. Dancl'sC. Mar. 
2. A ſet of ſiſters. 
3- A number of women of the ſame order. 
I ſpeak, 
Wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint | 
Upon the Her had, the votariſts of Saint Clare. Sb. 

A woman who flouriſhes in her innocence, 
amidſt that ſpite and rancour which prevails 
among her exaſperated /iſterbood, appears more 
amiable. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

S1's TERLY. adj. [from b ike a ſiſter 3 
becoming a filter, l We] 

After much debatement, 
My //erly remorſe confutes mine honour, 
And 1 did yield to him. Shak-ſp. 

To Str. v. n. preterite, I ſat. ¶ fitter, Gothick ; 
pretang 7 Dutch. 

1. To upon the buttocks. 

Their wives do /iz beſide them carding wool. 

: May's Vir gu. 

Aloft in awful ſtate, 

The godlike hero ft 
On his imperial throne. 

2. To perch. 

All new faſhions be pleaſant to me, 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee, 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look, 
What ſhould I do but i: cock on the hoop ? 
What do I care if all the world me fail, 

I will have a garment reach to my tail. 
3- To be in a ſtate of reſt, or idlenefs. 
Shall your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye fe 


Dryden, 


Bound. 


here ? : - undes. 
Why ft we here each other viewing idly ? 
tis 


4. To be in any local poſition. 
: I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs to know where t the wind : 
Peering in maps for ports. Shakeſpeares 
Thoſe 
Appointed to /t there had left their charge. Milton, 
The ſhips areready and the wind /izs fair, Philip. 
5. To reſt as a weight or burthen. : 
Your brother's death y at your heart. Shakiſp. 
When God lets looſe upon us a ſickneſs, if we 
fear to dic, then the calamity /ts heavy on us. 
Taylors 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſe, only galls 
our ſores, and makes the burden that is u us 
it more uneaſy. ua 
Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, 
And horrour, heavy ſat on every mind. 


Dryden. 
Vor. II. N“. 40. 4D Dur 
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juſtice. | 
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Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of 
the preſent evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to 
our happineſs. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, 
can equal the uneaſineis that fits ſo heavy upon. ro 

[4 


6. To ſettle ; to abide. 

That this new comer ſhame, 
There fit not and reproach us. Milton. 
When Thetis bluſh'd, in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 
A ſudden filence ſate upon the lea, 
And ſweeping oars, with ſtruggling, urg'd their 

way. Dr yden. 

He to avoid advanc'd luis pace, 

P. he horrour /. on each Arcadiaa face. 

7. To broud; to incubate. 

As the partridge tet on eggs, and hatcheth 
em not, io he that getteth riches not by right, 
ball leave them in the midſt of his days. Ter. 

Ine egg laid and ſevered from the body of the 
hen, hath no more nouriſhment from the hen; 
but only a quickening heat when ſhe /ite:h. 

Bacon. 

She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and 
fit; upon it in the fame manner. Addiſon, 

$. To be adjuſted; to be with reſpe& to fit- 
nef or untitneſe, decorum or indecorum. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, 
£15 not ſo eaſy on me as you think. Shakeſp. 

Heav'n knows, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown ; and I myſelf know well, 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head; 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Shakeſp. 

Your preferring that to all other conſiderations 

docs, in the eyes of all men, t well upon you 
COKE. 


Dr; ugh, 


g. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every 
thing he finds in the author he tranſlates, than a 
painter is to make every face that ſis to him 
handſome. Garth. 

10. To be in any ſituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, 
if he / at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot 
drive his trade ſo well, if he /t at great uſury, 

Bacon. 

Suppoſe all the church-lands were thrown up 
to the laity ; would the tenants /i eaſier in their 
rents than now? Swift. 

11. To be ſettled, as an aſſembly of a publick 
or authoritative kind; to hold a ſeſſion, as, the 
Pu liaunent ſits: the laſt general council ſate at Trent, 

12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that /izzeth at meat, or he 
that ſerveth ? Luke, xxii. 27. 

13. To exerciſe authority. 

The judgment ſhall t, and take away his do- 
minion. Daniel. 

Aſſes are ye that ſ in judgment. Judges, v. 10 

Down to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where 
The Perſian in Ecbatan ſate. Milton. 

One council /, upon life and death, the other 
is for taxes, and a third ſor the diſtributions of 
Addiſon. 

Aﬀert, ye fair ones, who in judgment ie, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 

14. To be in any ſolemn aſſembly as a member. 

Three hundred and twenty men fa: in council 
daily. 1 Mac. 

15. To Str down. Down is little more than em- 

hatical. 

Go and ft d:wrn to meat. Luke, xvil. 7. 

When we fit down to our meal, we need not ſuſ- 
pect the intruſion of armed uninvited gueſts. 

Decay of Piety. 

16. To Sir down. To begin a ſiege. 

Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, 
till they had done their buſineſs in all other places. 

Clarendon. 

17. Jo SI daun. To reſt: to ceaſe as ſatisfied. 

Here we cannot fit dun, but ſtill proceed in 
bur ſearch, and look higher for a ſupport. Rogers. 

13. L Sir dawn. To ſettle: to fix abode. 

From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
Cotes ſur down. Spenſer. 
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19. To ST out. To be without engagement or 
employraent. 

They are glad, rather than ft cut, to play very 
ſmall game, and to make uſe of arguments, ſuch 


as will not prove a bare inexpediency. Sanderſon. 


20. To S1T wp. To riſe from lying to ſitting. 
He that was dead, ſat up, and began to ſpeak. 
7 Luke, vii. 
21, To Sr up, To watch; not to go to bed. 
Be courtly, 

And entertain, and feaſt, ſ up, and revel ; 

Call all the great, the fair and ſpirited dames 

Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 

Of freedom. | Ben Jonſon. 
Some /it up late at winter-fires, and fit, | 


Their ſharp edg'd tools. May. 
Moſt children ſhorten that time by /itting up 
with the company at night, Locke. 


To SIT. v. a. 

1. To keep the ſeat upon. 

Hardly the muſe can ſi the head-ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would ſhe, if ſhe could, check his impetuous 

force. Prior. 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows. i, it 
ſeems to be an active verb.] To place on a ſeat. 
The happieſt yonth viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 

Would ſhut the book, and ft him down and die. 
: Shakeſp. 

He came to viſit us, and calling for a chair, Fi 
him down, and we ſat down with him. Bacon. 

Thus fenc'd, . 
But not at reſt or eaſe of mind, 
They ſat them down to weep. Milton. 
2+ To be ſettled to do buſineſs. 

The court was ſat before fir Roger came, but 
the juſtices made room for the old Knight at the 
head of them. Addiſon. 

SITE. 1. /. [ fitus, Lat.] 

1. Situation; local poſition. 

The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 

Three ſides by fite it well defenced has. Fairy. 

Manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as 
ſo many chains, environed the ſame fite and tem- 
ple. Vacon. 

If we conſider the heart in its conſtituent parts, 
we ſhall find nothing ſingular, but what is in any 
muſcle. *Tis only the /ite and poſture of their ſe- 
veral parts that give it the form and functions of 
a heart. | Bentley. 

Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair, 

Its /ite uncertain if on earth or ear. ope 

2, It is taken by Thomſon for poſture, or ſituation 
of a thing with reſpect to itſelf ; hut improperly. 

And leaves the ſemblance of a lover fix'd 
In melancholy fe, with head declin'd, 

And love-dej<Red eyes. T homſon's Spring. 

SAS T. . . [ fit and ff.] 

A hard knob growing under the ſaddle. Far. D. 

S1 TR. adv. ide, Saxon. ] Since; ſeeing that. 
Obſolete. 

What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies 
of the dead! after which cuſtom notwithſtand- 
ing, ith it was their cuſtom, our Lord was con- 
tented that his own moiſt precious blood ſhould be 
intombed. Hooker. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I'll love no friend, /h, love breeds ſuch offence. 

Shakeſpeare. 

StTHE. u. ſ. [Tide, Saxon.] This word is very 
variouſly written by authors : I have choſen the or- 
thography which is at once moſt ſimple and moſt 
agreeable to etymology. | The inſtrument of mow- 
ing; a crooked blade joined at right angles to a 
long pole. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live regiſtred upon our brazen tombs ; 

And then grace us in the diſgrace of death : 

When, ſpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th' endeavour of this pretent breath may buy 

That honour which ſhall *bate his ſcy:be's keen 
edge : 

And make us heirs of eternity. Shakeſpeare. 

Time is commonly taen upon tombs, in gar- 
dens, and other places, an old man, bald, winged, 


with a ſithe, and an hour-glaſs. Peacham on Drawing. 
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There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret; 
And there, as maſter of this murd'ring brood, 
Swinging a huge ſcithe, ſtands impartial death, 
With endleſs buſineſs almoſt out of breath. Cra/h, 

While the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his ſeitbe, Milton, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But uſeleſs lances into ſythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plough-ſhare end. Pope, 

Grav'd o'er their ſeats the form of Time was 

found, 
His ſcythe revers'd, and both his pinions bound. Pep. 

But, Stella, ſay, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young ? 

That Time fits with his yr to mow 
Where erſt ſat Cupid with his bow. Sift. 

S1THE, . ſ. Time. Obſolete. 

The fooliſh man thereat woxe wond'rous blith, 
And humbly thanked him a thouſand _/itb. Spenſer, 

SUTHENCE. adv. [ Now contracted to /ixce. See 
Sixcx. ] Since; in latter times. 

This over- running and waſting of the realm 
was the beginning of all the other evils which 
Jubence have afflicted that land. Spenſer”; Stute of Ire. 

S1THNESS. adv. Since. Spenſer, 

S1'TTER. 3. /. from u. 

1. One that ſits. 

The Turks are great /ttcrs, and ſeldom walk; 
whereby they ſweat leſs, and need bathing more. 

: Bacon. 

2. A bird that broods. 

The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt ſitter: ; 
and the youngeſt the beſt layers. Mortimer's Huſh, 

S/TTING. n. . [from it.] 

1. The pofture of ſitting on a ſeat. 

2. The act of reſting on a ſeat. 

Thou knoweſt my down-/itting and mine up 
riſing. a, 
3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to a 
painter. 

Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one ,- 
ting ; neither can a good play be produced at a 
heat. Dryden. 

4. A meeting of an aſſembly. 

I'll write you down ; 
The which ſhall point you forth at every ſiting, 
What you muſt ſay. E e 

I wiſh it may be at that tin concluded, unleſs 
the neceſſity of the time preſs it. Bacon. 

5 A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 

or the underſtanding of any one of St. Paul's 


. | Epiſtles, I read it all through at one fitting. Lecke, 


6. A time for which one ſits, as at play, or work, 
or a viſit. 
What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort ſitting many hundred drain, 
And not enough is left him to ſupply 
Board wages, or a footman's livery. Dryden, 

7. Incubation. 

Whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
bird takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, 
and amuſes her with his ſongs during the whole 
time of hor /itting. Addiſon, 

S1'TUATE. part. adj. [ from tus, — 

1. Placed with reſpect to any thing elſe. | 

He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being ſo great 
and opulent a duchy, and /ituate ſo opportunely to 
annoy England. Bacon, 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly firuate on a haven's ſide. Dryden. 

The eye is a part fo artificially compoſed, and 
commodioufly /itate, as nothing can be contrived 
better for uſe, ornament, or ſecurity. Ray on Crea. 

2. Placed ; conſiſting. 

Earth hath this variety from heav'n, 

Of pleaſure iu in hill and dale. Milton, 

STUN fox. . . [from fituate; ſituation, Fr.] 

1. Local rei pect; poſition. 

Prince Cefarina has a palace in a pleaſant tuation, 
and ſet off with many beautiful walks. Addiſon. 

2. Condition; ſtate 

Though this is a /fituation of the greateſt eaſe and 
tranquility in human life, yet this is by no means 
fit to be the ſubject of all men's petitions to God. 


Rogers. 
3. Tem- 
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3. Temporary ſtate; circumſtances. Uſed of 
per (ons ina dramatick ſcene. 

Six. =. . [/ix, Fr.] Twice three; one more 
than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muſt carry 
on the main deſign ; all things elie tre like fr fin- 
gers to the hand, when Nature can do her work 
with five. Dryden. 

That of fx hath many reſpects in it, not only for 
the days of the creation, but its natural conſidera- 
tion, as being a perfect number. Brown's . E. 

Six and ſeven. n. ſ. To be ut fix and ſeven, is to be 
in a ſtate of diſorder and confuſion. A ludicrous 
expreſſion that has beer: long in uſe. 

All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at fix and ſevens, Shakeſp, 
In 1583, there fat in the fee of Rome a fierce 

thundring friar, that would ſet all 47 /ix and ſeven, 

or at ſix and five, if you allude to his name. Bacon. 
What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, 

Or wager laid at fix and ſeven. Hudibras. 

John oace turned his mother out of doors, to his 
great ſorrow ; for his affairs went on at /ixes and ſe. 
en,. LA-buthnot, 

The goddeſs would no longer wait; 

But raiſing from her chair of ſtate, 

Left all below at fix and ſeven, 

Harneſs'd her doves and flew to heav'n. — 

SUXPENCE. . . | A and pence.] A coin; half a 
ſhilling. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Oh iu. nee that I had. Sbak- P. 

The wiſeſt man might bluſh, 

If D—lov'd fxpence more than he. Pepe. 
S1xsco'RE. adj. [ fix and ſcore.] Six times twenty. 
S:xfore and five miles it containeth in circuit. 

Sandys. 

The crow of Spain hath enlarged the bounds 
thereof within this laſt fxſcore years, much more 
than the Ottomans. Bacon, 

SixXTEE'N. adj. [prxtyne, Saxon. ] Six and ten. 

It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others that it would return uten times. 

Bacon, 

If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied if they died about ſixteen or eighteen. Taylor. 

SUXTEEN TH. adj. [p1xreoBa, Saxon. | The ſixth 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of ſixteen. 

The firſt lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the ſixteenth 
to Immer. 1 Chron, xxiv. 14. 

SIXTH. adj. [p1xta, Saxon. ] The firſt after the 
fifth; the ordinal of fix. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A ſixth, letting them thrive again. Shakeſpeare. 
There ſucceeded to the Kingdom of England 

James the Siath, then King of Scotland. Bacon. 
S1xT H. u. ſ. | from the adjective.] A ſixth part. 

Oaly the other half would have been a tolerable 

feat tor rational creatures, and five i of the 

whole globe would have been rendered uſeleſs. 
Cheyn:'s Philoſophical Principles. 

S!Ux4THLY. [from v.] In the ſixth place. 

S:athly, living creatures have more diveri ty of 
organs than plants. Bacon. 

S1'XTIETH. adj. [pixteogoSa, Saxon.] The 
tenth ſix times repeated ; the ordinal of ſixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot 
diameter, and the time of one entire circulation of 
it the fixticth part of a minute, in a whole day 
there will be but 86400 ſuch parts. Dighy on Bodies. 

SxTY. adj. [rixtz, Saxon. ] Six times ten. 

When the boats were come within /ixty yards of 
the pillar, they found themſelves all bound, and 
could go no farther. Bacon. 

Ot which 7 times q, or the year 63, is conceived 
to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours 

S1zE. 7 perhaps rather ci, from inciſa, Lat. 
or from aſe, French. ] 

1, Bulk; quantity of ſuperficies ; comparative 
maꝝnitude. 

Jever verified my friends, 

With all the /ze that verity 

Would without lapſing ſuffer. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

If any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit 

to make her a /e leſs than bigger. Raleigh, 
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The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ev'ry /z-, 
The 'inſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires. 
Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger i that are more remote. Locke. 
The martial goddeſs, 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and fize, 
With ſpeeddivine, from ſtreettaſtreet ſhe flies. Pope. 
2. 1 old French. ] A ſettled quantity. In 
the following patſage it ſeems to ſignify the allow - 
ance of the table : whence they ſay a /iz:r at Cam- 


bridge. 
'Tis not in thee | 
To cut off my train, to ſcant my f, 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

3- Figurative bulk ; condition. 

This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leſs 
fze and quality. L' Eftrange. 

They do not confider the difference between 
elaborate diſcourſes, delivered to princes or par- 
liaments, and a plain ſermon, for the middling or 
lower /ize of people. Swift. 

4 (%, Ita. } Any viſcons or glutinous ſubſtance. 

To 812 k. v. 4. | from the noun.] 

1. To adjuſt, or arrange according to ſize. 

The foxes weigh the geeſe they carry, 

And ere they venture on a ſtream, 

Know how to fizz themſelves and them. Hudibras. 
Two troops 10 match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 

In ſtature % d. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

2. [From affſ-.] To ſettle; to fix. 

There was a ſtatute for diſperſing the ſtandard 
of the exchequer throughout England; thereby 
to. weights and meaſures. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3- To cover with glutinous matter ; to beſmear 
with ſize. 

S Rp. adj. [from ſize.) Having a particular 
magnitude. 

What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is % d, my fear is ſo. Shakeſpeare. 

That will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, 
which is but a ſmall one to a Fleming ; having, 
from the different breed of their countries, taken 
ſeveral fzed ideas, to which they compare their 
great and their little, | Loc 

SEAL x. adj. [ from fize.] Reaſonably bulky; 
of juſt proportion to others. 

He ſhould be purged, ſweated, vomited, and 
ſtarved, till he come to a /izeable bulk. Arbuthnot. 

S1/zER, or Servitor. n. ſ. A certain rank of ſtu- 
dents in the univerſities. 

They make a ſcramble for degree : 
Maſters of all ſorts and of all ages, 
Keepers, fub-ſiſers, lackeys, pages. 

Sz ERS. . . See SCISSARS. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 
An aprtn and aer, for head and for taile. Tuſſer. 

Swzixkss. 3. g. [from fisy.] Glutinouſneſs ; 
viſcoſity. 

In rheumatiſms, the /izin-{5 paſſes off thick con- 
tents in the urine, or glutinous ſweats. Foyer, 

Cold is capable of producing a i νν. and viſco- 
ſity in tho blood. Arbuthn:t. 

S1'zv. adj. | from fize.] Viſcous ; glutinous. 

The bloud is „y, the alkalefcent ſalts in the 
ſerum producing coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot. 

SKA'DDLE. n. . [rceaSmiyye, Saxon; ſcath is 
harm; thence ſcathle, ſcadule.] Hurt; damage. Di#. 

SK pos. 2. 7 The embryos of bees. Bailey. 
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filk wound and doubled. 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 
material fin of ſley d ſilk, thou taſſel of a prodi- 
gal's purſe? Shakeſpeare. 

Our ſtile ſhould be like a fein of ſilk, to be 
found by the right thread, not ravell'd or perplexed. 
Then all is a knot, a heap. Ben Junſon. 

Beſides, ſo lazy a brain as mine is, grows foon 
weary when it has ſo entangled a ſtein as this to un- 
wind. Dig 

SKAl'NSMATE. #. f. [I ſuppoſe from ſtain or 
ſhean, a Knife, and e. A meſſmate. It is re- 
markable that mes, Dutch, is a knife. 

Scurvy knave, I have none of his flirt gills; 


SK EIN. n. /. [eſcaigne, Fr.] A knot of thread or ceprick believes nothing. 


S K . 
SKATE. . /. r Saxon. | 
1. A flat ſea tith. 
2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ſliding 
on the ice. 
They ſweep 
On ſonnding ſtates a thouſand different ways, 
In circling poiſe ſwift as the winds. Than on. 

SKEAN. n. . [Irith and Erſe; pagene, Saxon. | 
A ſhort ſword ; a knife. 

Any diſpoſed to do miſchief, may under his 
mantle privily carry his head piece, ftean, or piſtol, 
to be always ready. | Spee. 

The Iriſh did not fail in courage or fiercenets, 
but being only armed with darts and fervor, it was 
rather an execution than a fight upon them. Zacon. 

Scra. . /. A wild plum. 

Sk rn Gor. . . 

Little ſalmons called /-gger;, are bred of ſuch 
fick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea, and 
though they abound, yet never thrive to any big- 
neſs. Waltor's higher. 

SxE'tETON. n. ſ. (, Greek. 

1. In anatomy.] The bones of the body pre- 
ſerved together as much as can be in their natural 
ſituation. Quincy. 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the ſky ; 

When finews o'er the ſteletans are ſpread, 

Thoſe cloth'd with fleth, and life inſpires = _ 
ry [1.7 

Though the patient may from other cauſes be 
exceedingly emaciated, and appear as a ghaſtly 
ſteleton, covered only with a dry ſkin, yet nothing 
but the ruin and deſtruction of the lungs denomi- 
nates a conſumption. B lac mor c. 

I thought to meet, as late as Heav'n might grant, 
A feletrm, ferocious, tall and gaunt, 

Whoſe looſe teeth in their naked ſockets ſhook, 
And grinn'd terrific, a Sardonian look. Harte. 

2. The compages of the principle parts. 

The great ſtructure itſelf, and its great integrals, 
the heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed 
in ſuch a poſition and ſituation, the great ſteleten 
of the world. Hal-. 

The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may 
be analyzed in a fort of ſteleton, and reprefented 
upon tables, with the various dependencies of the.r 
ſeveral parts. Warts. 

SxE/LLUM. u. f. [ ſteim, German.] A villain ; 
a ſcoundrel. Shiner. 

Sxey. u. ſ. Irceppen, lower Saxon, to draw. ] 

1. Step is a ſort of baſket, narrow at the bot- 
tom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, ſeeve, ſtep, and a 
din. .. 

2. In Scotland, the repoſitories where the becs 
lay their honey is ſtill called . 

Sxe'vTICK. . ſ. [,, Gr. ſceptique, Pr.] 
One who doubts, or pretends to doubt of every 
thing. 

Bring the cauſe unto the har; whoſe authority 
none muſt diſclaim, and.leaſt of all thoſe ſceprick; 
in religion. Decay of Picty. 

Surrey 
Nature's extended face, then ſcep!icks ſay, 
In this wide feld of wonders can you find 
No art. Blackmor:. 

With two much knowledge for the ſceptichs fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the ſtoicks pride, 
Man hangs between. Popes Efſay on Mar. 

The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the 
Waits Logic t. 

Scr TICAL. adj. [from fleptick,} Doubtful; 
pretending to univerſal doubt. 

May the father of mercies confirm the . ea. 
and wavering minds, and ſo prevent us that ttand 
faſt, in all our doings, and further us wit! his con- 
tinual help. Bentley. 

Sxe'pTiCH5M, v. ſ. ¶ ſcepticifore, Fr. from ſcpticł. 
Univerſal doubt ; pretence or profeſſion of uni- 
verſol doubt. - 

I laid by my natural diff dence and ftepticiſe: 
for a while, to take up that dogmatick way. 


Scrren. . ſ. [ ſchedula, Lat.] An outline; a 


I am none of his tainſmates. Shakeſ, Romeo and Juliet. 


h draught ; a firſt plan. 
3 4 D 2 £ Pal} 


of Raphael. 


About the ſides. 
A tue ſent to table by my cook. King, 


_ S$xiLFCLSES5. . ſ. [from ifa. Art; abi- 


neſs 
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1 ſhall not attempt a character of his preſent 
majeſty, having already given an imperfect crc 
of it. . Addiſon. 

As the lighteſt eich, if juſtly trac'd, 

Ts by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. Pope. 

To SKETCH. v. n. [from the noun, ] 

1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a picture is qaubed with many glaring colours, 
the vulgar eye admires it; whereas he judges very 
contemptuouſly of fome admirable deſiga te 
out only with a black pencil, though by the hand 
Watts"; Lygick. 

2. To plan, by giving the firſt or principal no- 
tion. 

The reader T'll leave in the midſt of filence, to 
contemplate thoſe ideas which I have only /*etc/'d, 
and which every man mult tiniſh for himſelf. D»y. 

SknweER. . .. [tee, Danith.] A wooden or 
iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 

Sweet breeds and collops were with eue 


prick'd 
Dryde's Iiliad. 
'I once may overlook 


From his rug the f#wwcr he takes, . 
And on the tick ten equal notches makes. Sv. 

Send up meat well ſtuck with /{=vers,to make it 
look round: and an iron ftew-r, when rightly em- 
ployed, will make it look handfomer. Swift. 

To SKEWER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To faſten 
with ſkewers. 

SK1FF. . ſ. [+ſpuife, Fr. ſcapha, Lat.] A ſmall 
light boat. 

If in two i of cork, a loadſtone and feel be 
placed within the orb of their activities, the one 
doth not move, the other ſtanding 1till ; but both 
ſteer into each other. Brown. 

In a poor if he paſs'd the bloody main, 
Choak'd with the flaughter'sd bodies of his train. 

Dryden. 
On Garroway cliffs 
A ſavage race by ſhipwreck fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder'd Ai, 

And ſtrip the bodies of the dead. Swift, 

S«VLFUL. adj. [5{1i// and fol. ] Knowing; qua- 


hiſied with ſkill ; poſſeiling any art; dexterous ; | 


able. It is, in the following examples, uſed with 

ef, at, and ir, before the ſubject of fkiil. Of ſeems 

poetical, at ludicrons, i» popular and proper. 
His father was a man of Tyre, s&i/fr! to work 

in gold and f1ver, 2 Che en. ii. 14. 
They mall call the huſbandman to mourning, 

and ſuch as are :#/fu/ of lamentation, to wailing. 

nos, v. 16. 

Will Vafer is 5&7fu/ at finding out the ridiculous 

fide of a thing, and placing it in a new light. Tar.. 
%1y, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well ſpent ; 

Your L hand emplay'd to ſave 

Deſpairing wretches from the grave: 

And then ſupporting with your ſtore 

Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before. Swift. 
Inſtructors thould not only be 5#:/f in thoſe ſci- 

ences which they teach ; but have ſkill in the me- 

bod of teaching, and patience inthe practiſe. Wars, 
Sx1't.-vLLY. adv. [from TT.] With (kill ; 

with art; with uncommon ability; dextcrouſly. 
As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, 

th mach fury, but with fury :&{f«/ly guided, he 

721 upon me. Sidney. 
Ulyites builds a ſhip with his own hands, as 5&:/- 

J. as a ſhipwright. Broome. 


iy; dextrouſneſs. 

He fed them according to the integrity of his 
Heart, and guided them by the Hifalaeſ of his 
Hands. Pſalm, IXXViii. 72. 

Skit. . ſ. L=, Iſlandick. 

1. Knowledge of any practice or art; readineſs; 
is any practice; knowledge; dexterity; artful - 


Skill in the weapon is nothing without ſack. Shak. 
| You have 
As little to fear, as I have purpoſe 
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Oft nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem grounded on juſt and right, 
| Well manag'd ; of that i the more thou know'ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head. 
| Milton. 
I will from wond'rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firſt, aud try my A again, Dry. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then Amballa- 
dor from the ſtate, by his great wiſdom and 54:// 
at negotiations, diverted Alexander from the con- 
queſt of Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his 
favour. Swift. 
2. Any particular art. 
Learned in one i, and in another kind of 
learning unſkilful. Hocker. 
To SKILL. v. n. [tilia, Iſlandick.] 
1. To be Knowing in; to be dexterous at : 
with of. 
They that * not f ſo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenſer. 
The overſcers were all that could / of inftru- 
ments of muſick. 2 Chron. XXXIV. 12. 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in thoſe things that he 
can Ai of, than ten thouſand others that be igno- 
rant, Whugifte. 
2. [Silia, Iſlandick, ſignifies to diſtinguiſh. ] 
To differ; to make difference; to intereſt; to 
matter. Not in uſe. 
Whether the commandments of God in ſcrip— 
ture be general or ſpecial, it 5&///:th not. Hooker, 
What 54/7; it, if a bag of ſtones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee ; raiſe thy head, 
Take ſtars for money ; ſtars not to be told 
By any art : yetto be purchas'd. 
None is fo waſteful as the ſcraping dame, 
She loſeth three for one ; her ſoul, reſt, ſame. 
Herbert. 
He intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs of 
it, but a reſolute war, without term prefixed, un- 
til he had recovered France, is stile not much 
when he began the war, eſpecially baving Calais 
at his back where he might winter. Bacon, 
SKYVLLED, adj. {from AL.] Knowing; dex- 
trous ; acquainted with: with  poetically, with 
in popularly. 
Of theſe nor ti nor ſtudious. Miltcn, 
Moſes, ix all the Egyptian arts was LT d, 
When heav'nly power that choſen veflel fill'd. 
Denham. 
He muſt be very little A in the world, who 
thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall accompany only 
4 good underſtanding. Locke. 
SKILLFSS. adj. | from i.] Wanting kill; 
artleis. Not in uſe. 
Nor have I ſeen 
More than I may call men than you: 
How features are abroad I'm 5&7//;, of. 
Tealouſly what miglit befal your travel, 
Being , in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhoſpitable. Shate/p. Rom. and Juliet. 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a 54/3 ſo'dier's flatk 
Is ſct on fire. Shukeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
SKVLLET, n /. [eſcuell:ite, Fr.] A ſmall kettle 
or boiler, 
When light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid foil with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inftruments, 
Let houſe-wives make a 54:/{:t of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities 
Make head againft my eſtimation. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or dH, ſet 
it over a ſoft fire, Mortiner's Huſband y. 
SKILT. n. ſ. [A word uſed by Cleaveland, of 
79s, I know not either the etymology or mean- 
ing. 
Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? 
Syriack ? Or Arabick ? Or Welſh ? What it? 
Ap all the bricktayers that Babel built. CHD. 
To SK1M. v. a. | properly to ſcum, from ſcum ; 
efeame, Fr.] 
1. To clear off from the upper part, by paſſing 
a veſſel aliule belo the ſurface. 


Shakeſp. 


To put you tot. Shakeſpeare. | 


, 
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My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or g the dairy, 
My fav'rite books, and pictures ſell. 

2. To take by ſkimming. 
She boils in Kettles muſt of wine, and i. 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dry, 

His principal ſtudies were after the works of 
Titian, whoſe cream he had S d. Dryd. Dufre/. 

The ſurface of the ſea is covered with its bub- 
bles, while it riſes, which they i off into their 
boats, and afterwards ſeparate in pots. Addiſon, 

Whilome I've ſeen her Aim the cloated cream, 
And preſs from ſpongy curdsthe milky ſtream. Gay. 

3. To bruſh the ſurface ſlightly ; to paſs very 
near the ſurface. 

Nor ſeek in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to 5&7 the ſurface of the ſeas. Dryden, 

The ſwallow 5&ims the river's watery face. Dry. 

A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt g o'er 
The ocean's brow, and finking on the ſhore. Pr:or, 

4. To cover ſuperficially. Improper. Perhaps 
originally Ain. 

Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 

Where the falſe tides 5&:»: o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with difſembled depths betray. Dryd. 

To SK1M. v. u. To paſs lightly ; to glide along, 

Thin airy ſhapes o'er the furrows riſe, 

A dreadful ſcene ! and tin before his eyes. Audi. 

When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 

throw, 
The line t o labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camila fcours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and Ai along the 
main. Pope. 

Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever in- 
ing over the ſurface of things with a volatile ſpi- 
rit, will fix nothing in the:- memory. Watts, 

They 54m over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial ſur. 
vey, and never lead their diſciples into the depths 
of it. Waits. 

SK1'MBLESKAMBLE. adj. [ A cant word formed 
by reduplication from ſcamtle.] Wandering ; wild. 

A couching hon and a ramping cat, 

And ſuch a deal of 5&/m/- ;kambk ſtuff, 

As puts me from my faith. Shakeſpeare 

SKIMMER, wg from un.] A ſhallow veſſel 
with which the ſcum is taken off. 

Waſh your wheat in three or four waters, ſtir- 
ring it round; and with a ;&immer, each time, take 
oft the light. Mortimer, 

SK1MMILK. . . IN and milt.] Milk from 
which the cream has becn taken. 

Then cheeſe was brought ; ſays Slouch, this e'en 

ſhall roll; a 
This is u, and therefore it ſhall go. Ang. 

SKIN, „. , [-4ind, Daniſh 

1. The natural covering of the fleſh. It conſiſts 
of the cuticle, outward ſkin, or ſcarf ſkin, which is 
thin and inſenſible, and the cutis, or inner ſkin, 
extr-mely ſenſible. 

The body is conſumed to nothing, the i feel- 
in rough and dry like leather. Harvey en Conſump. 

The prieſt o of off rings takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his ſlumber ſees. %. 

2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from ani- 
mals to make parchment or leather. 

On whoſe top he ſtrow'd 
A wild goat's ſhaggy i]; and then beſtow'd 
His own couch on it. (hep. 

3. The body; the perſon: in ludicrous ſpeech. 

We meet with many of theſe dangerous civili- 
ties, wherein 'tis hard for a man to ſave both his 
in and his credit. L' Efiranze, 

4. A huſk. 

To SKIN. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To flay ; to ſtrip or diveſt of the ſkin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their eſcape, 
and there intangled in the nets, ſeized by the In- 
dians, and immediately i,. Ellii's Voyage. 

2. To cover with the ſkin. 

It will but &- and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Iufects unſcen. Shakeſpeare, 

Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, 


Prior, 


hat the vice o th top. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
The 
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The wound was$:&i-ned ; but the ſtrength of his 
thigh was not reitored. Dryden. 

It only patches up and i it over, but reaches 
not to the hottom of the ſore. Locke. 

The laſt ſtage of healing, or iuniag over, is 
called cicatrization. Sharp's Surgery. 

3. To cover n 

What I took for ſolid earth was only heaps of 
rubbiſh, :&imned over with a covering of vegeta- 
bles. Addiſon. 


Sc LIN T. 3. J [in and Hi.] A niggardly 
perſon. 

Skix k. „. .. ſpcenc, Saxon.] 

1. Drink; any thing potable. 

2. Pottage. 


Scotch tit, which is a pottage of ſtrong nou- 


riſhment, is made with the knees and ſinews of 
beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo of knuckles of 
veal. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Ta Skixk. v. 3. [Tcencan, Saxon.] To ſerve 
drink. Both noun and verb are wholly obſolete. 

Sx1NKER. u. /. [from tiat.] One that ſerves 
drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt even 
now into my hand by an under :&:»&er ; one that 
never ſpake other Engliſh in his life, than eight 
ſhillings and fix-pence, and you are welcome, fir. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Hang up all the hop-drinkers, 
Cries old — the King 3 Ben Jonſon. 

His mother took the cup the clown had fill d: 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 
Which, empty'd, the rude 5&x4e» ſtill reftor'd. Dry. 

Sx1/xNED. ad. from 54in.] Having the nature 
of ſkin or leather; hard; callous. 

When the ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges 
a naſty ichor, the edges in proceſs of time tuck in, 
and, growing /&:nxd and hard, give it the name of 
callous. Sharpe's Surgery. 

S«1/NNER, n. f. [from 5&in.] A dealer in ſkins, 
or pelts. 

Sci NIX ESG. u. ſ. [from ..] The quality 
of being ſkinny. 

ScuN xv. oj. [from i.] Conſiſting only of 
ſkin ; wanting fleth. 

Her chuppy finger lay ing 
Upon her lips. Shak: ſpeare's Mack «th, 

Leſt the aſperity of theſe cartilages of the wind- 
wipe ſhould hurt the gullet, which is tender, and 
of a ,in ſubſtance, theſe annulary griſtles are 
not made round ; but where the gullet touches 
the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only 
a ſoft membrane, which may eaſily give way. 

Ray on the Creaticn. 
His fingers meet 
In ſtinay films, and ſhape his oary feet. Aud. Ovid. 

To SKIP. v. n. [ ſpuittire, Italian; eſquirer, Fr. 
I know not whether it may not come, as a dimi- 
nutive, from ſcape.] To fetch quick bounds ; to 
paſs by quick leaps ; to bound lightly and joyfully. 

Was not Iſrael a derifion unto thee ? Was he 
found aniong thieves ? For ſince thou ſpakeſt of 
him, thou ſtipp:d/? for joy. Fer. xlviii. 27. 

The queen, bound with love's powerful'ft 

cha m, 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: 
Her merry maids, that thouglit no harm, 
About the room were Hing. 
At ſpur or ſwitch no more he fit, 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Huditras. 
The earth-born race 
O'er e 'ry hill and verdant paſture Nray, 
Skip v'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. 


Drayton. 


Blackmore. 
John flipped from room to room, ran up ſtairs 
and down ſtairs, peeping into every cranny. 


Arbuth, Hift. of J. Bull. | 


Thus each hand promotes the pleaſing pain, 
And quick ſenſations tip from vein to vein. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
And he thy reaſon, would he /tip and play? Pepe. 
To SKIP cover. To paſs without notice. 
Pope Pius II. was wont to ſay, that the former 
popes did wiſely to ſct the lawyers a-work to de- 
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good, or valid in law or no; the better to ip over 
the matter in fact, whether there was ever any 
tuch thing at all or no. Bac's Apophthegms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, ſip 
over all ſentences where he ſpicd a note of admi- 
ration at the end. Swift. 

To SKIP. v. a. [eſquirer, Fr.] 

1. To miſs; to paſs. 

Let not thy ſword ip one: 

Pity not hanour'd age for his white beard ; 
He is an uſurer. Shokeſpear's Timon of Athens. 

They who have a mind to ſee the iſſue, may 
Ai theſe two chapters, and proceed to the fol- 
lowing. - Burnet. 

2. In the following example ſti is active or 
neuter, as over is thought an adverb or prepoſition. 

Although to engage very far in ſuch a meta- 
phyſical ſpeculation were unfit, when J only en- 
deavour to explicate fluidity, yet we dare not 
quite /i it over, left we be accuſed of overſeeing 
it. Boyle. 

Sx1P. a ſ. [from the verb.] A light leap or ! 

He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſome- 
times fetching a little , as if he had ſaid his 
ſtrength had not yet forſaken him. Sidney, 

You will make fo large a fp as to caft yourſelf 
from the land into the water. 

Mo es Anti dute againſt Athieſm. 

SKI IAR. . . {| flip and jack.] An upſtart. 

The want of ſhame or brains does not preſently 
entitle every little /:;pjack to the board's end in 
the cabinet. LFtrange. 

SKI'PKENNEL. 2. J. { lip and kennel. ] A lackey ; 
a footboy. 

SxrepER. . . | ſchipper, Dutch.] A ſhip- 
maſter or ſhipboy, 

Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, 
not I, ſays the flipper. J. Eftrange. 

No doubt you will return very much improved 
—Yes, refined like a Dutch ſtipper from a whale 
fiſhing. | Congreve 
SK«1'PPET. . . [Probably from Aff] A ſmall 
boat. Not uſed. 

Upon the bank they ſitting did eſpy 
A dainty damſel, dreſſing of her hair, 

By whom a little &ppet floating did appear. 
"airy Queen, 

Sx1/rMISH. n. ſ. [from ys and carm, Welth, the 
ſhout of war: whence garn, and yſparms, old 
Britiſh words. Maes a naw garnet a wnan, ſays 
an ancient writer. Eſcarmouche, French. ] 

1. A light figlt : leſs than a ſet battle. 

One battle, yes, a ſiirm/> more there was 
With adverſe fortune fought by Cartiſmand ; 
Her ſubjects moſt revolt. Philips's Briton, 
2. A conteſt ; a contention. 

There is a Kind of merry war betwixt fignior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there's 
a ſtirmiſb of wit. Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe fairmfbes expire not with the firſt pro- 
pugners of the opinions: they perhaps began as 
ſingle duellers: but then they foon have their 
partiſans and abettors, who not only enhance but 
intail the fc ud to poſterity. Decay of Pie ty. 

To Sk uus u. v. n [ armuc her, Fr. from the 
noun.] To fight looſely ; to fight in parties be- 
fore or after the ſhock of the main battle. 

ö Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 
Though broken, ſcatter'd, fled, they imb ſtill. 
Fairfax. 
A gentleman volunteer, /:rmi/bing with the 
enemy defore Worceſter, was run through his 
arm in the middle of che biceps with a ſword, and 
ſhot with a muſket-bullet in the ſame ſhoulder. 
Wiſema's Surgery. 
I'll paſs by the little Airm/bings on either ſide. 


Sx 1/&MISHER. %. / [from flimſb.] He who 
ſkirmiſhes. ; Ain. 

To SKIRRE. v. a. | This word ſeems to be de- 
rived from pcm, Saxon, pure, clean; unleſs it 
ſhall de rather deduced from oxflew] To ſcour ; 
to ramble over in order to clear. 


* 


Send out more horſes, flir re the country round; 


date, whether the donaton cf Conttautine the | Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Stake. Macbeth, 


Great to Sylveſter of St. Peter's patrimony were 


Aterlury. 
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To Sx1ars. v. . To ſcour; to ſcud; to run 
in haſte. 

We'll make them fire away as ſwiſt as ſtones 
Enforc'd from the old Aſſyrian flings. Shat. Her. V. 
S«x1rgET. 2 Lat.] A plant. 
Skirrets are a ot roots — pbes 


SKT. . f. Aiarte, Swediſh. ] 

1. The looſe edge of a garment; that part 
which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 

It's but a nightgown in reſpe& of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, ſide ſleeves and fi, round: 
underborne with a bluiſh tinſel. | 

Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid 
hold upon the 5&irt of his mantle, and it rent. 

1 Sa. xv. 27. 

2 The edge of any part of the dreſs. ; 

A narrow lace, or a ſmall Ai of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the ſtays be- 
fore, and croſles the breaſt, being a part of the 
tucker, is called the modeſty-piece. Addiſon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He ſhould feat himſelf at Athie, upon the 2477 
of that unquiet country. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Ye miſts, that riſe 

From hill or ſtreaming lake, duſky or grey, 

Till the ſun paint your fleecy 54irts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe. Mi. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 

To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 

Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt s4irts 

Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. Milton. 

The northern irt that join to Syria have en- 
tered into the conqueſts or commerce of the four 
great empires; but that which ſeems to have ſe- 
cured the other is the ſtony and ſandy deſarts, 
through which no army can paſs. Temple. 

Upon the A- 
Of Arragon our ſquander'd troops he rallies. Dry. 

To SkiIx T. v. a. [from the noun.] To border ; 


to run along the edge. 


Temple Hinte this hundred on the waſte fide. 
Carew 


Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champions rich'd,. 
With plenteous rivers and wide ſtirtad meads, 
We make thee lady. | Shakeſpeare. 
The middle pair 
Skirte4 his loins and thighs with downy gold. Mit. 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Level and wide, and flirzed round with wood. 
Addiſon. 
Dark cypreſſes the Airting ſides adorn'd, 
And gtoomy eugh-trees, which for ever —_— 
arte. 
SKIVTTISH. adj. Aye, Daniſh ; ſchew, Dutch. ] 
1. Shy; eafily frighted. 
A reftiff leit jade had gotten a trick of riſing, 
ſtarting, and flying out at his own ſhadow. 
| LEftrarge. 
2. Wanton; volatile; haſty; precipitate. 
Now expeRation, tickling A ſpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. Shaleſpcares 
He ſtill reſolv'd, to mend the matter, 
T' adhere and cleave the obſtinater ; 
And ſtill the fiu:;/cr and looſer, 
Her freaks appear'd to ſit the cloſer. Hudibras. 
3. Changeable ; fickle. 
Some men ſleep in ſlitiuiſh fortune's hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakeſprs 
Such as I am, all true lovers are ; 
Unſtaid and Hittiſh in all notions elſe, 
Save in the conſtant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. Shatsſo. Twelfth Niche. 
SxUTTISHLY. adv. [from tit Wantonly; 
uncertainly ; fickly. 
Sx1/TTISHNESS. 2. .. [from faith.) Wanton- 
neſs; fickleneſs. 
SKONCE. 5 [See Scowcs.] 
Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily 
s#once, and beſtirreth the utmoſt of his nimble 


2 


* 


SKREEN. 1. ſ. [eſcran, cſerem, French, wien. 
Mirſt ao derives from fecerniculum, Latin. Nins 


. e ſays Skinner, Which may be true as 
. to 


ſtumps to quit his coat from their ja ws. Guru. 


4 


; 


| bigneſs of the brain. 


SKY 


to one of the ſenſes ; but if the firſt ſenſe of :kreen 
be a kind of coarſe ſieve or 11iddl-, it may perhaps 
come, if not from crib um, from ſome of the de- 
ſcendants of Cerno.] 

1. A riddle or coarſe ſieve. 

A ſkuttle or s&reen to rid ſoil fro' the corn. Tuſſer. 

2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather is 
kept off. 

To cheapen fans or buy a ſcreen. Prior. 

So long condemn'd to fires and ſcreens, 

You dread the waving of theſe greens. non. 

3. Shelter; concealment. 

Fenc'd from day, by night's eternal s&reen ; 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myſelf unſeen. Dryden. 

To SKREEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet uſed among 
maſons when they ſift ſand for mortar. 

2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather. 

2. To keep cff light or weather. 

The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to 5&recn : 

Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Dryden. 

The waters mounted up into the air : their in- 
terpoſition betwixt the earth and the ſun 5&reor 
and fence off the heat, otherwiſe inſupportable. 

Weordward's Natural Hiſtory, 

4. To ſhelter ; to protect. 

Ajax interpos'd 

His ſevenfold ſhield. and e Laertes' ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him ſore. il. 

He that travels with them is to them, and 
get them out when they have run themſelves into 
the briars. Locke. 

His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make 
mouths at their betters, and afterwards 5&reened 
them from puniſhment. Sper. 

The ſcales, of which the ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed, 
are deſizr.ed to fence the orifices of the ſecretory 
ducts of the miliary glands, and to 5&rc:x the nerves 
from external injuries. Cheyne. 

SxUE. adj. [Of this word there is found no ſa- 
tis factory derivation.] Oblique; ſidelong. It is 
moſt uſed in the adverb ae. 

Several have imagined that this s&«: poſture of 
the axis i; a moſt unfortunate thing; and that if 
the poles had been ere to the plane of the eclip- 
tick, all mankind would have enjoyed a very para- 
diſe. Bentley. 

To SKULK. v. 2. To hide; to lurk in fear or 
malice. 

Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
You 5k«/k'd behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. 
Dryden. 

While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 

And private intereſt 5&u/4s behind the OG. 

oung. 

SKULL. ». /. [5&ola, Iflandick ; tatti, Ifland- 
ick, a head.] 

1. The bone that incloſes the head: it is made 
up of ſeveral pieces, which, being joined toge- 
ther, form a conſiderable cavity, which contain 
the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate to the 


Some lay in dead men's 5&://: ; and in thoſe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 

Shake. Rich, III. 
With redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter'd st within the brains Dry. 

2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal. Sce 
ScuL .. 

Repair to the river where you have ſeen them 
ſwim in 4-11; or ſhoals. Nuten. 

Sku'LLCay, nj. A head- piece. 

Scv'L LA. n. /. [Ccallda, Latin. ] A plant. 

SK V. . /. [, Daniſh ] ( 

1. The region which ſurrounds this earth be- 
yond the atmoſphere. It is taken for the whole 
region without the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the 5&y. Mir. 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill'd the s&izs. Moſcrm. 

Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the 

ies. Dryden 


Quincy. 


2. The heavens. 


+ = BY 


The thunderer's bolt you know, | 

Sc planted, batters all rebelling coaſts. Shakef. 

What is this knowledge but the 36 ſtol'n fire, 
For which the thief ſtill chain'd in ice 1 ſit? 
aVics. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the 245. Dryd. 

3- The weather ; the climate. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the 
Skies, | Shak:ſp. K. Lear. 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent tig; 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 

Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine. 

Addiſon. 

SxY'gv. adj. [from 2. Not very elegantly 
for med.] Ethereal, 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the ey influences, 

That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 

Hourly afflict. Shakeſp. Mea}. for Meaſ. 

SKY'COLOUR. u. ſ. [ky and colour.) An azure 
colour; the colour of the ſky. 

A ſolution as clear as water, with only a light 
touch of 5&ycolour, but nothing near ſo high as the 
ceruleous tincture of ſilver. Boyle. 

SKH nf D. adj, [5&y and colour.] Blue; 
azure; like the ſky. 

This your Ovid himſelf has hinted, when he 
tells us that the blue water-nymphs are dreſſed in 
skycoloured garments. Addiſon. 

Sk Y'pYEv. adj. [y and che.] Coloured like 
the ſky. 

There figs, 54ydy:d, a purple hue diſcloſe. Pope. 

Sk ED. adj. | from y.] Envelloped by the 
ſkies. This is unauthoriſed and inelegant. 

The pale deluge floats 
O'er the 54&y'd mountain to the ſhadowy vale. 
Thomſon. 

SKy'1sH. adj. [from 5ky.] Coloured by the 
ether ; approaching the ſky. 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T”' o'ertop old Pelion, or the 5#yi/Þ head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

SxyY'LARK. =. f. [Ly and lart.] A lark that 
mounts and fings. 

He next proceeded to the hat, mounting up 
by a proper ſcale of notes, and afterwards falling 
to the ground with a very eaſy deſcent. Speck. 

S«Y'LIGHT. 3. /. [5&y and light. A window 
placed in a room, not laterally, but in the cieling. 

A monſtrous fowl dropt through the 5&y/ght, 
near his wife's apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Sxy/ROCKET. 2. .. [5ky and rocket.) A kind of 
firework, whick flies high, and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or, 1n the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a s#yrecket diſcharged by 


an hand that is almighty. Addiſon. 
SLAB. u. /. 
1. A puddle. Ainſworth. 


2. A plane of ſtone: as a marble „ab. 
SLAB. adj. | A word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame 
original with abber, or flaver.| Thick; viſcous; 
glutinous. 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 

Finger of birth- ſtrangl'd babe, 

Ditch deliver'd by a drab; . 

Make the gruel thick and /ab. Shak-ſp. 

To SLA'SBER. v. ts an, flabberm, Dutch.) 

1. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; to 
drivel. 

2. To ſhed or pour any thing. 

To SLA'BBER. v. a. [ flaver is the work uſed. ] 

1, To ſmear with ſpittle. : 

He /i:bbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, 
with his great tongue. Abuth. Hiſt. of Fohn Bull, 

2. To ſhed ; to ſpill. 

The milk-pan and cream-pot ſo /abber'd and toſt, 
That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half loſt. 

Tufſer. 

S1.a'BBERER, u. . [from flabber.] He who 
ſlabbers; an ideot. 

S VnR v. adj. [The ſame with ab.] 

1. Thick ; viſcous. Not uſed. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intem- 


SLA 
peries, abby and greaſy medicaments are to be 
forbora, and drying to be uſed. WH ſeman. 
2. Wet; floody: in low language, 
When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom ply, 
To rid the /{abby pavements, paſs not by. Gay, 
SLACK. adj, | rlaec, Saxon; flaken, Iflaudick ; 


Mack, Welſh ; lav, Lat.] 


1. Not tenſe ; not hard drawn ; looſe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Aretæus 
commonly opens ; and he gives a particular cau- 
tion in this caſe to make a ſlact compreſſion, for 
fear of exciting a convulſion. Arbutbnot, 

2. Relaxed ; weak ; not holding faſt. 

All his joints relaxed : 

From his act hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed. Milt. 

3- Remiſs; not diligent ; not eager; not fer- 
vent. i 

Thus much help and furtherance is more yield- 
ed, in that, if ſo be our zeal and devotion to 
Godward be act, the alacrity and fervour of 
others ſerveth as a preſent ſpur. Hooker. 

Seeing his ſoldiers ,t and timorous, he re- 
proved them of cowardice and treaſon. Alles. 

Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ſhape, 
That Pack devotion ſhould his thunder 'ſcape. 
W 


Rebellion, now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow /lack. Hudi5. 
4. Not violent; not rapid. 
Their pace was formal, grave and ſlack : 
His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. Dryd a. 
5. Not intenſe. 
A handful of ack dried hops ſpoil many pounds, 
by _ away their pleaſant ſmell. Mortimer, 
0 SLACK. * 
1 v. n. | from the adjective.] 
1. To be remiſs; to neglect. 
When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, 
flack not to pay it. . Deut. xxiii. 21. 
2. To loſe the power of coheſion. | 
The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, ſo that it ap- 
pears to be cold; but water excites it again, Where - 
by it Hlacts and crumbles into fine powder. Mox, 


3- To abate. 
Whence theſe raging fires 
Will /acken, if his breath ſtir not their 57 
ilton, 
4. To languiſh; to fail; to flag. Ainſfw, 
To SLACK. 


ts 
To SLA'CK EN. > 


1. To looſen ; to make leſs tight. 

Ah! generous youth, that wiſh forbear ; 
Slack all thy ſails, and fear to come. Dryd-n, 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our /acker'd ſails 
Had till at Aulis waited happy gales. Ded n. 

2. To relax ; to remit. 
This makes the pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire; 
This holds the finues like a bridle's reins, 
And makes the body to advance, retire, 
To turn or ſtop, as ſhe them Mack: or ſtrains. 
Davi ifs 
Taught power's due uſe to people and to kings, 
Taught not to Mack nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings. 


P: * 

3. To eaſe; to mitigate. Ph:/p: ſeems to 4.4 
uſed it by miſtake for Aale. 

Men, having been brought up at home under a 
ſtrict rule of duty, always reſtrained by ſharp pe- 
nalties from lewd behaviour, ſo ſoon as they come 
thither, where they ſee laws more ſlackly tended, 
and the hard reſtraiat, which they were uſed unto, 
now /larked, they grow more looſe. Spenſer. 

If there be cure or charm 

To reſpite or deceive, or fact the pain 

Of this ill manſion. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant 

Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might fack 

His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toil, Phil, 

4. To remit for want of eagerneſs, 

My guards 

Are you, great pow'rs, and th' unbated ſtrength 

Of a firm conſcience ; whichſhall arm each ſtep 

Ta'en for the ſtate, and teach me lack no pace. 

Ben Fenn. 
1 With 
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cure is very difficultly effected, 


SLA 


With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they /act their | 

courſe. Milton, 

To cauſe to be remitted; to make to abate. 

Fou may ſooner by imagination quicken or lac i 

a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier to 
make a dog go ſlower than make him ſtand ſtill, 


Bacon. 


This doctrine muſt ſuperſede and Jacken all in- 


duſtry and endeavour, which is the loweſt degree 
of that which hath been promiſed to be accepted 
by Chriſt; and leave nothing to us to deliberate or 
attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; more 


a 
To Aces virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught that merit _ 
Tilton. 
Balls of this metal Aiact d Atlanta's pace, 
And on the am'rous youth beſtow'd the race. 
Waller. 
One conduces to the poet's aim, which he 1s 
driving on in every line: the other lac ten his pace, 
and diverts him from his way. Dryd--. 
6. Torelieve; to unbend. 
Here have I ſeen the King, when great affairs 
Gave leave to /lacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey 2 
en 


7. To withhold; to uſe leſs liberally. 

He that ſo generally is good, muſt of neceſſity 
hold his virtue to you, whoſe worthineſs would 
ſtir it up where it wanted, rather than lack it 
where there is ſuch abundance. Shakeſpeare. 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of co- 
he ſion. 

Some unſlacked lime cover with aſhes, and let 


it ſtand till rain comes to Flack the lime; then 


ſpread them together. Mor timer's Huſbandry. 
9. To neglect. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine 
If then they chanc'd to luck ye, 
We could controul them. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

This good chance that thus much favoureth, 


He flacks not. Daniels Civil Mar. 
Slack not the good preſage, while heay'n in- 
ſpires 


Our minds todare, and gives the ready fires. Dry. 
10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or forcible. 
I ſhould be griev'd, young prince, to think 
my preſence 
Unbent your thoughts, and ac tend 2 to 


arms. iſen 

SLACK. n. /. [from the the verb To /lack. 
Small coal; coal broken in ſmall parts; as fac 
lime turus to powder. 

SLa'cxLyY. adv. | from flack.] 

1. Looſeiy ; not tighely; not cloſely. 

2. Negligently ; remifily 

That a king's children ſhould be ſo convey'd, 
So flackly guarded, and the ſearch fo flow 
That could not trace them. Shakejp. Cymbeline. 

SLA'cKNEss. . . [from ] 

1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. 

2. Negligence ; inattention ; remiſſneſs. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to 
provide, that the looſeneſs and Aci of men may 
not cauſe the commandments of God to be unexe- 


cuted. Hooker. 
Theſe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters. 

Of my behind-hand fackneſs, Shake. Winter's Tale. 


From man's effeminate ſlactueſi it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place 
Milton. 


By wifdom, and ſuperior gifts receiv'd. 
Want of tendency. 

When they have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out 
above their lips, there is a_/lachneſs to heal, and a 
Sharp's Suryery. 

4. Weakneſs ; not force; not intenſeneſs. 

Through the /ackneſs of motion, or long baniſh- 
ment from the air, it might gather ſome aptneſs to 
putreſy. Brerewood. 


SLA 


| Not only the calces but the glafſes of metal may 
de of differing colours from the natural colour of 
the metal, as I have obſerved about the glaſs or 
of copper. Boyle. 
LAIE. #. .. A weaver's reed. Ainſworth, 
SLAIN. The participle paſſive of Hay. 
The /ain of ne lord ſhall be many. Iſaiab. 
The king grew vain, 
Fought all bus battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
ſlew the Main. D b 
To SLAKE. v. a, [from flick, Skimer ; from 
Jock, Iſlandick, to quench, Mr. Lye.] 
1. To quench ; to extinguiſh. 
He did always ftrive 
Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, 
And lle the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 


Spenſer. 
If I digged up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not ate mine ire, nor eaſe mine heart. 
Shakef. Henry VI. 
She with her cold hands flakes 
His ſpirits, the ſparks of lite, and chills bis heart. 
Craſhaw. 
From lülus, head 
A lambient flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed : 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 


ham. | To quench the facred fire, and fake his hair. Dry. 


The fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, 
And with the cryſtal ſtream their thirſt at pleaſure 
flake. Blackmore”; Creation. 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 

Amidſt the running ſtream he /akes his thirſt. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
2. It is uſed of lime; ſo that it is uncertain whe- 
ther the original notion of To flack or flake lime, be 

to powder or quench it. 
That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to flake it. 
Woodward. 
To SLAK E. v. #. [This is apparently from 
4 | 


1. To grow leſs tenſe ; to be relaxed. 
If ſae the body's nature did partake, 
Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength de- 


Cay 3 
But when the body's ſtrongeſt finews ſlale, 
Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and gay. Dav. 
2. Togo out ; to be extinguiſhed. 
She perceiving that his flame did fake, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy's fake. Bron. 
To SLAM. v. a. [lemo, Iflandick; ſchlugen, 


Dutch. To flaughter ; to cruſh. A word not 


uſed but in low converſation. 
To SLA'NDER. v. a. ſ-ſclaundries, French; 
ſcandalum, Latin. ] To cenſure falſely ; to belie. 
Slander Valentine 
With falſehood, cowardice, and poor deſcent. Sha. 
He hath fandered thy ſervant unto the King. 
2 Sam. Xix. 27. 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly com- 
mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- 
kindly defacing and fandering it. Whugifte. 
Thou do'ſt with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden'd in the unde ing trade; 
Obtending heav'n for whate er ills befall, 
And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall. 
Dryden. 
Of all her dears ſhe never ander d one, 
But cares not if a thouſand are undone. 
Suanper. . ſ. | from the verb.] 
1. Falſe invective. 
When /flanders do not live in tongues ; 
When cut-purfes come not to throngs. Shak:ſp. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
We think not ſo ; 
Yet charge the conſul with our harms, 
That let him go: 
So in our c. nfure of the ſtate 
We ſtill do wander, 
And make the careful magiſtrate 
| The mark of /lander. Ben Jonſon's Catiline, 
We are not to be dejected by the flarders and 


Pepe. 


SLAG. n.ſ. The droſs or recrement of metal. 


[calumenies of bad men, becauſe our integrity ſhall 


SLA 
then be cleared by him who cannot err 1 
ment. «lſon. 
2. Diſgrace ; 


Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 
Thou loathed 1iTue of thy father's loins. 


Shake. 
3- Diſreputation ; ill name. ; 
You ſhall not find me, daughter 
After the nder of moſt . 
III ey'd unto you. Shakeſpeare. 


SLA'NDERER. . /. [from flander.] One who 
belies another ; one who lays falſe imputations on 
another. 
In your ſervants ſuffer any offence againſt your- 
ſelf rather than againſt God : endure not that they 
ſhould be railers or Anderer, tell-tales or ſowers 
of diſſenſion. Taylwr. 
Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou imnderer. Dry. 
Si, a'/NDEROUS. adj. 12 
1. Uttering reproach 
What king ſo ftron 
Can tie the gall up in the * tongue ? Shak. 
| To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of fJand'rovs tongues : 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 
P. . 
2. Containing reproachful falſehoods ; 8 
nious. 


. 1 was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
fuch detractors, with the certain knowledge of 
their fandercus untruths. Spenſer on Ireland. 

We lay theſe honours on this man, 

To eaſe ourſelves of divers flandr045 loads. Shak. 
As by flattery a man opens his boſom to his 


mortal enemy, ſo by detraction and a flanderas mit- 
report he ſhuts the ſame to his beſt friends. South. 

SLa/NDEROUSLY. adv. | from flanderaus.] Ca- 
lumaioufly ; with falſe reproach. 

may the better ſatisfy them who object theſe 
doubts, and flanderoyfly bark at the courſes which 
are held againſt that traiterous earl and his adhe- 
rents. ; _ Spenſer on Ireland. 

They did flanderoufly object, 
How that they durſt not hazard to preſent 
In perſon their defences. Daniel's Civil War. 
SLANG. The preterite of ling. 
David flang a and ſmote the Philiſtine. 
1 Sam. Xvii. 

SLANK. . /. [alga mar ina. ] An herb. Ainſworth. 

SLANT. adj. | from be, a ſer- 

SLA'NTING. pent, Du Skinner. Od- 
lique ; not direct; not i . 

Late the clouds 
falling. of puſh'd with winds, rude in their 
, 
Time the fant lightning; whoſe thwart flame 
driv'n down, 
Kindles the guramy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 

The ſun round the globe deſcribes th' zquator 

line, 
By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey 
With a direct or with a /lanting ray, 
in the ſucceſſion of a night — day. Blackmore. 

Si. aNTLY. adv. | from flant.] Obliquely ; 

SLANTWISE. Not perpendicularly ; flope. 

Some maketh a hollowneſs half a foot deep, 
With fower ſets in it, ſet fantwiſe aſleep. Tuſſer. 

SLAP. . /. | ſchlap, German.] A blow. Pro- 
perly with the hand open, or with ſomething ra- 
ther broad than' ſha 

The laugh, the /p, the jocund curſe go round. 

Thomſon. 

SLay. adv. [from the noun.] With a ſudden 
and violent blow. 

Peg's ſervants complained ; and if they offered 
to come uito the warehouſe, then ſtrait went the 
yard lap over their noddle. Hrbutbnot.. 

To SLAP. v. 4. [fromthe noun.] To ftrike 
with a flap. 

Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, 
Here ſtroak' d his chin, and cock'd his hat; 
Then ſlapp d his hand upon the board, 


And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 
SLA'PLUASH. inter}. [from up and daſb.] Alb 
at once ; as any thing broad with a into 


the water, and diſbes it about. . 


SLA 
And yet, fapdaſh is all again 


In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein. Prior. | 

To SLASH. v. a. | jliſa, to ſtrike, Iſlandick.] 

1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 

2. To laſh. S/ is improper. 

Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to 
The vig'rous ficeds that drew his lord's calaſh, 

To Pezgy's fide inclin'd. King. 

To SLASH. . . To ſtrike at random with a 
ſword; to lay about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and faſting at their idle ſhades . Fairy &. 

Nut that I'd lop the beauties trom his book, 
Like //o/hing Bentley with tis deſp'rate mm 
5 s. 

SLASH. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received ſome cuts and / iſbes that had 
dravun blood. Clur enden. 

2. A cut in cloth. 

What! this a ſleeve? 

Here ſnip and nip, and cut, and liſh and /i, 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shak:ſpeare. 

Diſtinzuiſh'd ies deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate : 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler; 
ihe king's own body was a ſampler. Pro. 

SLATCH., 7. /. Ta ſea term. ] The middle 
part of a rope or cable that hangs down _ 

Ae. 

SLATE. 3. /. from flit : ſlate is in ſome 3 
ties a crack; or from clue, a tile, French.] A 
grey ſtone, eaſily broken into thin plates, Which. 
are uſed to cover houſes, or to write upon. 

A ſquare cannot be ſo truly drawn upon a Mate 
as it is conceived in the mind. Grew's Coſmol. 

A ſmall piece of a flat Hate the ants laid over the 
hole of their neſt, when they foreſaw it would 
rain. Addiſ. Spectator. 

7 SHAT E. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 

the roof; to tile. | 
Soumets and elegies to Chloris, . 

Would raiſe a honſe about two ſtories, 

A lvrick ode would ate. Swift. 
Sis'TER. #. ſ. [from flate.] One who covers 

with lates or tiles. 
St x'TTERN, nf. { foztti, Swediſh.] A woman 

negligem, not elegant or nice. 

Without the raifing of which ſum, 

You dare not be fo troubleſome 

To pinch the flattern black and blue, 

For leaving you their work to do. Hudifr as. 
We mav always obſerve, that a goſſip in poli- 

ticks 1s a Auttetx in her familv. Addi. Freebclder. 
the ſallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put 

And love can make a untern of a Nut. Dryden. 
Reneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 

The new ſcour d manteau and the ſlarteru air. Gay. 
SUAT v. adj, {from fate.) Having the nature 

of fate. 

All the ſtone that is Vaty, with a texture long, 
and parallel to the ſite of the ſtratum, will ſplit 
only lengthways, or horizontally ; and, if placed 
in any other poſition, tis apt to give way, ſtart, 
and burſt, when any conſiderable weight is laid 
upom it. Wwordwird en Foffils, 

SLAVE. . .. [eſclave, Fr. It is ſaid to have its 
original from the Sui, or Scluvenians, ſubdued 
and ſold by the Venetiums. 

1. One mancipated to a maſter ; not a freeman ; 
a dependant. 

The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follou d his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Im proper for a fluve. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

Thou elfiſh markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity 
The fe of nature, and the ſon of hell. Shake/p. 

Of gneſts he makes them faves 
Inhoſpitably. Milton. 
The condition of ſervants was different from 


SLA 
To-morrow, ſuould we thus expreſs our friend- 


ip, 
Each might receive 2 lame into his arms: 

This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun's the laſt 
That e'er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty, Add. Cato, 
2. One that has loſt the power of reſiſtance, 

Slave to our paſſions we become, and then 
It grows.1mnpoiible to govern men. Waller. 

When once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, 
and are hecome /laves to their paiſions and luſts, 
then are they moſt diſpoſed to doubt of the exil- 
tence of God, ilkins. 

3- It is uſed proverbially for the loweſt ſtate of 
life. 

Power ſhall not exempt the Kings of the earth, 
and che great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe 
the powreſt five. Nel ſan 

To SLAvr. v. . [from the noun. ] To drudge ; 
to moil; to toil, 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

The men ſhould ave at cards irom morn to night. 
Swift, 

SLA'VER. ». /. | ſaliva, Latin; /xfa, Iſlan- 
dick.] Spittle running from the mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad commu- 
nicates its venom not only by urine, but by the 
humidity and faver of its mouth, which will not 
conſiſt with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 
It is the „lader kills, and not the bite. Pope. 

To SLA'VER. v. . | from the noun. J 

1. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. 

Should I 
Saver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 
That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſehoud as with labour. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1 


2. To emit ſpittle, 
Miſo came with ſcow ing eyes to deliver a /la- 
vering good-morrow to the two ladies, Sidney. 
Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and „aver it, 
In vain, againſt the people's fav'rite. Sevifr. 
To SLa'vER, v.a, To ſmear with drivel. 
Twitch'd by the flave, he mouths it more and 


Till with white froth his gown is faver'd o'er. 
Dryden. 

Srua/veRER. nf. [ Nabbacrd, Dutch; from ver.] 
ons who cannot hold his ſpittle; a driveller ; an 
ideot. 

Sa very. 3. ſ. [from flave.} Servitude ; the 
condition of a ſlave ; the offices of a ſlave. 

If my diffentings were out of errour, weakneſs, 
or obſtinacy, yet no man can think it other than 
the badge of /lavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and im- 
portunate obtruſions of violence to have the miſt 
of his errour diſpelled. King Charles. 

SLA'UGHTER. 1 Jonyrlauxr, Saxon, from 
rlæzan, rlezan, to ſtrike or Kill.] Mallacre ; 
deſtruction by the ſword. 

Sinkul Macduff, 

They were all ſtruck for thee! a 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell laugbier on their ſouls. Shabeſp. Mach. 

On each hand Haug beer and gigantick deeds, Mz. 

The pair you ſee, 
Now friends below, in cloſe embraces join; 
But when they leave the ſhady realms of night, 
With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue: 
What wars, what wounds, what fughter ſhall 
enſue ? Dryd.n. 

To SLA/CGHTER. v. a. from the noun.] To 
maſſacre ; to ſlay; to kill with the ſword. 

Your caſtle is ſurpriz'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely flnighter'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

SLa/UGHTERHOUSE. . . 2 and houſe. | 
Houſe in which beaſts are killed for the butcher, 

Away with me, all you whoſe ſouls abhor - 
Th” uncleanly ſavour of a flaughterhouſe ; 
For I am ftif'd with the ſmell of fin. Sbateſy. 


what it is now, they being generally faves, and 
ſuch as were bought and ſold for money. South. 

Perſpective a painter muſt not want; yet with- 
out ſubjecting ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to be- 


One employed in killing. 
The mad mothers with their howls confus'd 

Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod's bloody hunting laughter men. 


come flrver of it. Dryd:n. 


And join'ſt with them, will be thy. 


SLA\/UGHTERMAN . f, ¶ flaughter and man. 
fl 


SLE 
Ton cha, d by one, 


Are now each one the Now preg of twenty, Sh, 


dee, thou fight'ft againſt thy countrymen z 
Ten, 
5 Henry VI. 
SLa/vouTEKous. adj. [from laug ter.] De- 
ſtructive; murderous. 
I have ſupt full with horrours : 
Direneſs familiar to my faughterows thoughts 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
Sua'viste adj. | from flave.] Servile; mean ; 
e ; dependant. 
A thing 
More f:wviſh did I ne'er, then anſwerin 
A ſlave without a knock. Shakef Cymbeline, 
You have among you many a purchas'd flave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in ih part, 
Becauſe you bought them. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
The ſupreme God, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as d, officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unaflail'd, Milton, 
Thoſe ate the labour'd births of Javi/ſ> brains z 
Not the effect of poety, but pains. Denham 
Slawi/h bards our mutual loves rehearſe 
In lying ſtrains and ignominious verſe, Prior. 
SLA'VISHLY. adv, from flaviſh.] Ser vilely 3 
meanly. 
Sua'visHNESS. 3. ſ. [from fliviſh.] Servility; 
meanneſs. 
To SLAY. v. a. pret. ſw; part. paſſ. flain, 
[ flaban, Gothick ; plean, Saxon; lachen, Dutch, 
to ſtrike. ] To kill; to butcher; to put to death. 
Her father's brother 
Would be her lord; or ſhall I ſay her uncle? 
Or he that /:w her broth.rs and her uncle? Shak, 
Tyrant, ſhew thy face: 
If thou be'ft fm, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and chudren's ghoſts will haunt me till. 


Shakeſpeare. 

I faw under the altar the fouls of them that 
were /lamm for the word uf God. Rev. vi. 2. 
Slty and make ready. Gen. Xlili. 16. 


Wrath killeth the fooliſh man, and envy flay:thb 
the ſilly one. ob, v. 2. 
Of Trojan chiefs he vie w'd a numerous train; 
All much lamented, all in battle Hain. Dryd. An. 

He muſt 
By blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And /i the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Pr. 
SLA ER. n./. [from flay.] Killer; murderer ; 
deſtroyer. ; 
Witneſsthe guiltleſs blood pouredoft on ground; 
The crowned often ſlain, the fayer crown'd. 


Fairy Queer, 
| They flew thoſe that were ayers of their coun- 
trymen. x Aobot. 


The „layer of himſelf yet ſaw I there; 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair : 
With eyes half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away. 

Dryden, 

SLEAvE- . . [Of this word I know not well 
the meaning; leave filk is explained by Gouldman, 
floceus fericus, a lock of ſilk; and the women till 
ſay, ſleave the fit, for untwift it. Ainſworth calls a 
weaver's ſhuttle or reed a lay. To floy is to part 
a twiſt into fingle fibres. 

I on a fountain light, 

Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, 
The banks with daffadillies dight 
With graſs like fave was matted. Dr y. Cynthia, 

StEazy. adj. [often written fleezy.] Weak ; 
wanting ſubſtance. This ſeems to be of the ſam 
race with av, or from to lay. 

Strub. n. ſ. | fled, Daniſh ; /edds, Dutch.] A 
carriage drawn without wheels. 

The ſſed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden. 
5 EDDED, adj, [ fled. ] Morn'ed on a 


So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, 
He ſmote the ed Polack on the ice. Shakeſp. 
SLEDGE. . ſ. [pleex, Saxon; /leggia, Iſlandick.] 


Shokeſe Henry V. | a 


t. A large heavy hammer. 
They 
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And on his thie!d like iron „lodge bet. 


SL E 
They him f. pying, both with greedy force, 


At once upon him ran, and him beſet, 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel, without remorſe, 


Fai * Nu. 
The painful ſmith, with force of fervent heat, 
The hardeſt iron ſoon doth mollify, ; 
That with his heayy Hedge he can it beat, 

And faſhion to what he it liſt apply. Spenſer. 

The uphand de is uſed by under-workmen, 
when the work 1s not of the largett, yet requires 
help to batter and draw it out: they uſe it with 
both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift their 
hammer higher than their head. Moxon. 

It would follow that the quick ſtroke of a light 
hammer ſhould be of greater efficacy, than any 
ſofter and more gentle ſtriking of a great Hedge. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

2. A carriage without wheels, or with very low 
wheels ; properly a lid. See SL En. 

In Lancaſhire they uſe a ſort of I de made with 
thick wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with 
one horſe. Meritimer's Huſbandry. 

SLEEK. . . | feych, Dutch. ] 

1. Smooth ; NT. glo ſſy. 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sl::k-headed men, and ſuch as fleep a-niglits. Sha. 
© How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 

As if it fed ye; and how. and wanton 

appear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin. Sha. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 

The fields all dreſt in flowers, 

And that the /e&-hair'd nymphs were ſeen, 

To ſeek them ſummer bowers, Drayton. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd 
His turret creſt, and iet enamelled neck, 
Fawning. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thy head and hair are /ech, 

And then thou Kemb'ſt the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
D» yden. 

So ſlect her ſkin, ſo faultleſs was her make, 
Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleaſure take 
To ſee ſo fair a rival. Dryden. 

2. Not rough ; not harſh. 

Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow 

eh, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp. 
Milton. 

To SLFFR. v. a. | from the adjective.] 

1. To comb ſmooth and even. 

Yet are the men more looſe than they, 

More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rub'd, andtrim'd, 
More et d, more ſoft, and flacker limb'd. 
Ben Jonſon. 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea's golden comb, 

Wherewith the ſits on diamond rocks, 

Slieting her ſoft alluring locks. 

2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 

Gentle my lord, let o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to-night. 
Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


She does l 


With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 


In her neat gloves. Ben Fenſon's Catiline. 
The perſuaſive rhetorick 

That „ect his tongue, and won ſo much on Eve, 

So little here, nay loſt. Milton. 
A ſheet of well /-e&-4 marble paper did not caſt 

any of its diſtin colours upon the wall. Boy le. 


A cruiſe of fragrance form'd of burniſh'd gold, 


Odour divine ! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 
$1::4 the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſuowy limbs. 
Pepe. 
1 EEK Lx. adv, [from /l:ck.] Smoothly ; gloſ- 
ily. 


Let their heads be /eely comb'd, and their blue 


coats bruſh'd. Shak. Taming of the Shrexw. 
SLEE'KSTONE. . ſ. Let and ſlonc. A ſmooth- 
ing ſtone. 
The pureſt paſteboard, with a fleet fione rub 
ſmooth, and as even as you can. Peactham. 
To SLEEP, v. u. A. pan, Gothick ; pleepan, 
Saxon; fla-pen, Dutch. 
1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the mental and 
eorporal powers. ' 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard: ' 


SLE 


Some time I ſhall Zcep out; the reſt 1'!! whiflle. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
go” "ce; gu you, and where you fund a 
maid, | 
That, ere ſhe /ep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Reign up the organs of her fantaſy; 
Ser the as ſound as careleis infancy ; 
But thoſe that Ae, and think not on their fins, 
Piach them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, fades, 
and ſhins. Shuteſprare's Merry Hives N. 
If the man be poor, thou ſhalt not. ie with his 
pledge. cat, 
Peace, good reader! do nut weep; 
Peace ! the lovers are aſicep : 
They, ſweet turtles ! folded lie, 
In the laſt knot that love could tie. 
Let them fl, let them „lep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawa, 
And they waken with that light, 
Whote day ſhall never /.-p in night. Craſhaw. 
Thoſe who at any time ee without dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are fur 
four hours buſy without their knowing it. 
2. To reſt; to be motionleſs. 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out 
the burly-bon'd clown in chines of beef ere thou 


Alte in thy ſheath, I beſeech * on my knees thou 


mayſt be turned into hobnails. Shateſp. Henry VI. 

How ſweet the moonlight _/{--p; upon this bank! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the diiferent blows ; then ſhoots 

amain, 
Till counterbuff'd ſhe tops, and Meeps again. Dryd. 

z. To live thoughtleſsly. | 

We diu over our happineſs, and want to be 
rouzed into a quick thankful ſenſe of it. Atterbury, 

4. To be dead; death being a ſtate from which 
man will ſome time awake. 

If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, 
even ſo them alſo which % in Jeſus will God 
bring with him. r .,. 

A perſon is faid to be dead to us, becauſe we 
cannot raiſe from the grave ; though he only He. 
unto God, who can raiſe from the chamber of 
death. Ayliffe's Pare gon, 

5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant, 

Heav'n will one day open 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have /-pr upon 
This bold, bad man. Shake ſp. Henry VIII. 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 
You ever 
Have wifh'd the , ping of this buſineſs, never 
Defir'd it to be ſtirr'd. Shak jpeare's Henry VI. 

SLEEP. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Repoſe; reſt ; 
ſuſpenſion of the mental and corporal powers; 
flumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry ſleep no more 
Macbeth doth murder /e; the innocent fep 
Sli that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of care ; 

The birth of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

That /-epe might ſweetly ſeale 
His reſtfull eyes, he enter'd, and in his bed 
In ſilence took. Chapman. 

Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour; and there- 
fore they cannot fo well cloſe and go together in 
he head, which is ever requiſite to ep And for 
the ſame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder fp; and 
darkneſs furthereth ſep. Bacon. 

Beaſts that „lee in winter, as wild bears, during 
their ep wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 

Bacon. 
His faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 
And fix'd on heav'n, his eyes repel invading ſeep. 
Dryden, 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 
His hat adorn'd with wings difclos'd the god, 
And in his hand the „e com elling rod. Dryden, 

Infants ſpend the greateſt part of their time in 

/liep, and are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls 


Locke. | 


And rifing baſty, took a ſhort adieu. 


SLE 
for the teat, or ſome pain forces the mind to pet 
cel e it. Let. 
SLE&'PER. . ſ. ¶ from i.! 64 MI 
1. One who ileeps; one who is not awake. 
Sound mufick ; come my queen, take hand with 
me, 5 a 


And rock the ground whereon theſe /{-epers be. | 
Shakeſpeare, 


.* 
What's the buſineſs, 

That ſuch an liideous trumpet calls to parl 

The fle pers of the houſe? Shakeſpeare's Macleth. 

In fome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the 
night, openeth in the morning, and openeth wide 
at noon ; the inhabitants ſay is a plant that fleepeth. 
There be fleep.rs enuw then; for almoſt all flowers 
do the like. Bacon. 

Night is indeed the province of his reign ; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a ſpy taken, and a flzeper lain. Dryden.” 

2. A lazy inactive drone. 1 

He mult be no great eater, drinker, nor per, 
that will diſcipline his ſenſes, and exert his mind; 
every worthy uadertaking requires both. Grew, 

z. That which lies dormant, or without effect. 

Let penal laws, if they have been f:4p-rs of long, 
or if grown unfit for the preſent time, be by wiſe 
judges confined in the execution. Bacon. 

4. [ Exoceta,} A fill. Linſworth, 

Sutt'yiLY. adv. | from fleepy.] 

1. Prowfily ; with deſire to fleep. 

2. Dully ; lazily. 

I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe 
darts, which envy caſteth at novelty, than to goon 
ſafely and /lcepily iu the eaſy ways of ancient mii- 
takings. £1970. 

3- Stupidly, 

He would make us believe that Luther in theſe 
actions pretended to authority, forgetting what he 
had /7c:pily owned before. Atterbury. 

St.EsPINESS. nf. (rem op] Drowſineſs : 
diſpoſition to leep ; inability to Keep awake. 

Weatchfulneſs precedes too great /{::pineſs, and is 
the moſt ill-boding ſymptom of a fever. At. 

SLEE'PLESS. adj. | from fleep.} Wanting fleep. 

The field 
To labour calls us, now w th ſweat impos'd, . 
Though after e night. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

While penſive poets painful vigils Keep, | 
ſeep! ; themſelves to give their readers ficep. Pope. 

Sufr'yy. ad. [from /leep.] 

I. Drowlſy ; diſpoſed to fleep. 

2. Not awake. 

Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
They muſt lie there. Go, carry them and ſmear 
The fl:epy grooms with blood. Shape. Macbeth. 

She wak'd her fleepy crew, 
Dryden. 


3- Soporiferous; ſomniferous ; cauſing fleep. 
We will give you /epy drinks, that your ſenſes 
unintelligent of our intufticience, may, though 
they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. Shat;/p. 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the fe-pydrench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. Milton. 
I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder: 
for the phyficians had mingled a fepy potion in the 
wine. Gulliver, 
Strg r. 2. ſ. [perhaps from the Daniſh, Ales. 
A kind of ſmooth ſmall hail or ſnow, not falling 
in flakes, but ſingle particles. 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midinoſt battles haſt uing up behind, 
\V ho view, far ott, the ſtorm of falling /e, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dry, 
Perpetual t and driving ſnow 
Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on herds below. 
Huge oxen ſtand inclos d in wintry walls 
Of ſnow congeal'd, + D/ din. 
Rains would have been poured down, as the 
yapours became cooler; next lit, then ſnow, and 
ice. Cbeyne. 
To SLEET. v. . [from the noun.] To ſnow in 
ſmall particles, intermixed with rain. ; 
SLEE'TyY. adj. from the noun. ] Bringing lect. 
SLEEVE. . /. | php, Saxon.) 
1. The part of a garment that covers the 


arms. 
Vor. II. N. 40 4 E One 
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Once my well-waiting eyes eſpy'd my treaſure, 
With /eves turn'd up, looſe hair, and breaſt en- 


larged, 
Her farther's corn, moving her fair limbs, * 
If ney. 

The deep ſmock fleve which the Iriſh women 
uſe, they ſay, was old Spaniſh ; and yet that ſhould 
ſeem rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion : for in 
armory, the faſhion of the Manche, which is 
given in arms, being nothing elſe but a /lceve, is 
faſhioned much like to that A e And knights, 
in ancient times, uſed to wear their miſtreſs's or 
love's {eve upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore 
the ſlecve of the fair maid of Aſteloth in a tourney. 

| Spenſer”s Ireland. 

Your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, your /{-eve un- 
button'd, your ſhoe untied, demouſtrating a care- 
leſs deſolation. Shakeſpeare. 

You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he ſo 
chants to the ſlecve - band, and the work about the 
ſquare on't. Shakeſpeare. 

He was cloathed in cloth, with wide fevers and 
a cape. ' Bacem. 

In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and feves the ſame. Dryden. 

2. Sleeve, in ſome provinces, ſignifies a knot or 
fkem of filk, which is by ſome very probably ſup- 

ſed to be its meaning in the following paſſage, 
Les SUEAVE.] 

The innocent ſleep ; 
Sevp that knits up the ravell'd eve of care. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. Serve, Dutch, ſignifies a cover; any thing 
ſpread over; which ſeems to be the ſenſe of fl:eve 
in the proverbial phraſe. | 

A brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole roguery 
in their /e s. L' Eftrange. 

Men know themſelves utterly void of thoſe 
qualities which the impudent ſycophant aſcribes 
to them, and in his e laughs at them for be- 
lieving. South's Sermons. 

John laughed heartily in his ee at the pride of 
the eſquire. Arvuthuet's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

4. To hang on a Neve; to make dependent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould 
know what orders, and what peaceable govern- 
ment requireth, to aſk why we ſhould hang our 
judgment upon the church's freve, and why in 
matters of orders more than in matters of doctrine. 

Heoker, 

&. { L-!iigo, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 

SLEz'vev. adj. {from fleeve.] Having ſleeves. 

SLEEVELESS. adj. | from flecv:. 

1. Wanting ſleeves; having no fleeves. 

His cloaths were ſtrange, though coarſe, and 

black, tho' bare. 
£ {-evelrſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but *twas now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 
Become tuffraffaty. _ Donne, 

They put on flzevelys coats of home · ſpun cot- 
ton. Sandys. 

Behold yon iſle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave mummers ! flzeveiſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 

others. 

2. Wanting reaſon:blencſs ; wanting propriety ; 
wanting ſolidity, Thus ſenſe, of which the word 
has been long poſſeſſed, I kaow not well how it 
obtained; Skim thinks it properly /iv-{fs or lie- 
Lj: to this I cannot heartily agree, though I know 
not what better to ſuggeſt. Can it come from 


ſlecve, a knot, or ſkin, and fo ſignify unconnected, 


hanging ill tzgether ? or from fleeve, a cover; and 
therefore means plunly avſurd ; fouliſh without pal- 
liation ? ] 

This /le:vel-fs tale of tranſubſtantiation was 
brought into the world by that other fable of the 
mu'tipreſence. Hall. 

My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending 
every one of her children on a /eeveleſs errand, as 
ſhe calls it, Spec tutor. 

SLetcHT. . . gd, cunning, INandick.] 
Ariful trick; cunning artifice ; dexter ous prac- 
rice: 8, /ig't of hand: the tricks of a juggler. 
This is often written, but leis properly, f. gn. 

He that exhorted to beware cf an enemy's po- 
Icy, doth not give countel to be impolite; but 


SLE 
rather to be all prudent foreſight, leſt our ſimpli- 


city be over-reached by cunning /leighrs.. 
Fair Una to the red- croſs knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 
Though falſe Dueiſa it to bar, 
Her falſe een, do employ. 
Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound ; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground ; 
And that diſtill'd by magick /ig, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. 
Out ſtept the ample ſize 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ſtrength; to him, La- 
ertesꝰ ſon, 

That crafty one as huge in ig bi. 

She could not ſo convey 
The maſſy ſubſtance of that idol great, 

What High had ſhe the wardens to betray ? 
What ſtrength to heave the goddeſs from her ſeat ? 


Hooker. 


Fairy Queen, 


Shakeſpeare. 


In the wily ſnake 
Whatever /:i7hts, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit, and native ſubtilty 
Proceeding. 

Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 
Of being ch. ted, as to cheat; ö 
As look« on feel moſt delight, 

That leaſt perceive the juggler's fright. Hudibr as. 


culty making truths look like appearances, or ap- 
pearances like truths, 
When we hear death related, we are all willing 


groſsly impoſe upon us. 
While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 
His honeſt frien is preſerve him by a ſleigbt. Swift. 
SLENDER, adj. | flinder, Dutch.] 


the length ; not thick. 
So thick the roſes buſhing round 
About her glow'd; half ſtooping to ſupport 


2. Small in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape. 

What lender youth bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rotes in ſome pleaſant cave. Milton. 

Beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, 

Tall, fender, ftraight, with all the graces bleſt. 

2. Not bulky ; flight; not ſtrong. 

Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in „lenden chains. Pope. 

4. Small; inconſiderable ; weak. 

Yet they, who claim the general aſſent of the 
whole world unto that which they teach, and do 
not fear to give very hard and heavy ſentence up- 
on as many as refuſe to embrace the ſame, muſt 
have ſpecial regard, that their firſt foundations 
and grounds be more than lender WR ag” 


ment ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on accident. Shake/. 
Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there is no „len- 
dey difficulty. Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
It is a very lender comfort that relies upon this 
nice diſtinRion, between things being troubleſome, 
and being evils; when all the evil of affliction lies 
in the trouble it creates to us. Tillotſon. 
5. Spaiing; leſs than enough: as a ſlender 
eſtate and lender parts. 
At my lodging, 
The worſt is this, that at ſo fender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and fender pittance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not amply ſupplied. 
The good Oftorivs often deign'd 
To grace ray fender table with his preſence. Phil/ps. 
In obſtructions inflammatory, the aliment ought 
to be cool, lender, thin, diluting. Artuthnot. 
SLENDERLY. adv. | from linder. ] 
1. Withuut bulk. 
2. Sught'y ; meanly. 
If the debt be not juſt, we know not what may 
be deemed juſt, neither is it a ſum to be fender ly 
regarded. ayward 
If I have done well, it is that which 1 defred ; 


Chapman. 


Fairfax. it. 


L' Eftrange. 


to favour the flight, when the poet does not too | twiſt into threads. 
Dryden. 


1. Thin; ſmall in circumference compared with 


ooker. 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt la- 
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but if ende and meanly, it is that which I could 
attain to. 2 Mac. 

SLENDERNESS. 2. /. N Aendern. 

1. Thinneſs ; ſmallneſs of circumference. 

Small whiſtles give a ſound hecauſe of their ex- 
treme /enderneſs, the air is more pent than in a 
wider pipe. Bacon, 

Their colours arife from the thinneſs of .the 
tranſparent parts of the feathers ; that is from the 
lender of the very fine hairs or capillamenta, 
which grow out of the ſides of the groſſer lateral 
branches or fibres of thote feathers. Newton, 

2. Want of bulk or ftrength. 

It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned 
by its acrimony, and too great a projectile moti- 
on, with lend rn and weakneſs of the vetlels. 

Abit bit on Diet. 

3. Slightneſs; weakneſs; inconſiderableneſs. 

The faden, of your reaſons againſt the book, 
togethe: with the inconveniencics that mult of ne- 
ceſſity follow, have procured a great credit unto 
Whugifte, 
4. Want of plenty. 

SLEPT. The preterite of Hep. 
Silence; coeval with eternity, 


Milton. | Thou wert ere nature firſt began to be, 


'Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all /? pe faſt in thee.” 


. . 
SLEW. The preterite of Hay. " 
He /i Hamet, a great commander among the 


Good humour is but a /{zzght of hand, or a fa-| Nnmidians, and chaſed Benchades and Amida, 


two of their greateſt princes, out of the country. 
Kvnollks's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
To SH Ev. v.n. [See ToSLEave.] To part or 


Why art thou then exaſperate, thou immaterial 
ſkein of ed filk ? Shakeſprares 
To SLICE, v. . [rliran, Sax.) 

1 2 To cut into flat pieces. 
Their cooks make no more ado, but flicing it 
into little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 
hang it in a furnaee. Sandys's Journey. 
The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 


Each flow'r of lender ſtalk. Milton. | jack and ſkull, pikes and Jlicing ſwords, broad, 


thin, and of an excellent temper. 
2. Tocut into parts. 
Nature loſt one by thee, and therefore muſt 
Slice one in two to keep her number juſt, Claavel. 
+ To cut off in a broad piece. 
n hungry thou ſtood'ſt ſtaring, like an oaf, 
I /lic'd the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 
To cut ; to divide. 
inces and tyrants Mice the earth among them. 
Burnet. 
_ SLi1cs. =. ſ. ſphre, Saxon; from the verb.] 
1. A Lag — cut off. , 
Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright 
and acrofs, ſo as you may make them rather in 
Alices than in continued hacks, doth great good to 
trees. Bucm. 
You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; 
becauſe in cutting a /lice or two it will wipe itſelf. 


Hayward. 


Swift, 
He from out the chimney took, 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fat: eſt ſide, 
Cut out large /lices to be fry d. Swiſt, 


2. A broad piece. 

Then clap four flices of pilaſter on't, 
That lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. Pope. 
i 3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; a 


patula. 

The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much 
like the /ice of apothecaries, with which they 
ſpread plaiſters. Hakewill, 
| When burning with the iron in it, with the /lices 
clap the coals upon the ontfide cloſe together, to 
keep the heat in, Moxon, 
SLICK. adj. | ſlicti, Dutch. See SLr tx.) 
Whom filver-bow'd Apollo bred, in the Pierian 


mead, 
Both Hie and daintie, yet were both in warre of 
wond'rous dread. Ch pmane 
Glaſs attracts but weakly ; ſome /iick ſtones, 
and thick glaſſes indifferently. Brown's Jug. Err. 
SLiv, The preterite of „ile. 
At 
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At firſt the ſilent venom ſſid with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd hier cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryden, 
From the tops of heav'n's ſteep hill ſhe 
And ſtrait the Greeks ſwift ſhips ſhe reach't. 
Chapman. 
Surbpex. The participle paſſive of /:d-, 
Why is this people ſlidden back, by a perpetual 
backſliding ? Fer. viii. 5. 
To SL1DDER. v. x. { flidderen, Dutch. ] To ſlide 
with interruption. 
Go thou from me to fate, , 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Slidd "ring trough clotted blood. Dryden. 
The tempter ſaw the danger in a trice; 
For the man /lidder'4 upon Fortune's ice. Harte. 
To SLIDE. v. n. ſlid, preterite ; /lidilen, partici- 
ple paif, ¶rlidan, plivente ; fliding, Saxon; ij 
den, Dutch; yſ-/i:zhe, Welsh. 
1. To paſs along ſmoothly ; to flip; to glide. 
Sounds do not only i upon the ſurface of a 
ſmooth body, but communicate with the ſpirits in 
the pores. Bacon. 
Ulyiſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander /lide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denb. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 
Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon, rather ide than run 
by her, leſt thou ſhouldit make her legs lip from 
her Sidney 


Smooth Hiding without ſtep. Milton, 

He that once ſins, like him that ides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice: 
Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs 


gone o'er, 
He /f:des on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. 


To paſs inadvertently. 
Make a door and a bar for thy mouth : beware 
thou Mlide not by it. Eccluſ. xxviii. 26. 


4. To paſs unnoticed. 

In the princeſs I could find no apprehenſion of 
what I ſaid or did, but with a calm carelefſneſs, 
letting every thing Aide juſtly, as we do by their 
ſpeeches, who neither in matter nor perſon do 
any way belong unto us. Sidney. 
5. To paſs along by ſilent and unobſerved pro- 


r 
: Thou ſhalt 
Hate all, ſhew charity to none; 
But let the famiſht fleſh ide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shakeſpeare. 
Then no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure leaving, 
Ages ſhall Aide away without perceiving. Dryden. 

Reſcue me ſrom their ignoble hands: 

Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 
Then eaſy death will /ide with pleaſure in. Dryden. 
Their eye Ades over the pages, or the words 
ide over their eyes, and vanith like a rhapſody of 
evening tales. atti, 

6. To paſs filent!y and gradually from good to bad. 

Nor could they have /i into thoſe brutiſh im- 
moralities of life, had they duly manured thoſe 
tirſt practical notions and dictates of right _— 

South, 

7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 

Such of them ſhould be retained as ide eaſily 
of themſelves into Engliſh compounds, without 
violence to the ear. Pope 

Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſw'ring parts ſhall ide into a whole ; 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope. 

8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle impulſe, 
without change of feet. 

The gallants dancing ly the river ſide, 

They bathe in ſummer, and in winter id. Waller. 

9. To fall by errour. ' 

The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe co- 
louis cannot be done but out of a very univerſal 
knowledge of things, which fo cleareth man's 
judgment, as it is the leſs apt to lid into any er- 
TUUT. - acon. 

10. To be not firm. 

Ye fair! 


Be greatly cautious of your /liding hearts. Thom n. | p 


1. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or 
flow. 


SLI 


To Sr. v. a. To put imperceptibly. 
Little tricks of ſophiſtry by ding in, or leav- 
ing out fuch words as entirely change the queſtion, 


Sets. . /. | from the verb.] 
1. Smooth and eaſy p 
We have ſome /lides or reliſhes of the voice or 
ſtrings, continued without notes, from one to 
another, riſing or falling, which are delightful. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall 
find eaſe in employing them, and a better /ide 
into their buſinets ; fur people naturally bend to 
them. Bacon. 
2. Flow; even courſe. 
There be, whoſe fortunes are like Homer's 
verſes, that have a /lide and eaſineſs more than the 
verſes of other poets. Bacon, 
SLYDER. . , [from / de.] He who ſlides. 
SLYGuT. adj. | flicht, Dutch. 
r. Small; worthleſs; inconſi ble. 
Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd ſo fight FR 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I diſcloſe, 
S$izht is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
It Heav'n aſſiſt, and Pheebus hear my call. Dryden. 
Shybt is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe ; 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 
2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon /light 
grounds, ſume upon no grounds, and ſome con- 
trary to appearance. Locke. 
3. Negligent; not vehement; not done with 


rt. 
The ſhaking of the head is a of flight re- 
ſhaking geſture Joy oe: 


He in contempt 
At one Age bound high overleap'd all bound. 


Milion. 
4. Fooliſh; weak of mind. 

No beaſt ever was —_ 

For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 
S Not ſtrong; thin: as a flight ſilk. 

Liour. #. . [from the adjective.] 
1. Neglect; contempt; act of ſcorn. 
People in mis fortune conſtrue unavoidable acci- 
dents into lig hes or neglects. Clariſſa. 
2. Artifice; cunning practice. See SLE!CHT. 
As boitterous a thing as force is, it rarely at- 
chieves any thing but under the conduct of fraud. 
Slight of hand has done that, which force of hand 
could never do. South. 
After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what 
with /light of hand, and taking from his own ſcnre, 
and adding to John's, Nic brought the balance to 
his own fide. Lrbuthnot. 

To SLIGHT. v. a. — the adjective.] 

1. To neglect; to diſregard. 

Beware leſt they tranſgreſs and /ig be that ſole 
command. Milton. 

You cannot expect your fon ſhould have any 

regard for one whom he ſees you st. Locke. 

2. To throw careleſsly, unleſs in this paſſage to 

Aigle be the ſame with to /ling. 

The rogues flighted me into the river, with as 

little remorſe as they would have drowned pup- 

pies. — 2 

3. [Slighten, Dutch.] To overthrow ; to demo- 
liſh. Junius, Skinner, and Ainſworth, 

4. ToSL1GuT over. To treat or perform care- 
leſsly. . 

Theſe men, when have promiſed great 
matters, and failed moſt ly, if they have 
the perfection of boldneſs, will but hielt it over, 
and no more ado. Bacon Eſſays. 

His death and your deliverance - 
Were themes that ought not to be fhobred over, 
Dr yd. * 

— uTER. 2. ſ. [from ig.] One who diſ- 
regards. 

SLUGHTINGLY. adv. [from being. ] Without 
reverence ; with contempt. 

If my ſceptick ſpeaks /lightingly of the opinions 
he oppoſes, I have done no more than became the 


ſhould be abandoned by all fair diſputants. Hats. 


art. Heyl. 
SLYGHTLY, ady. — 
1. Negligently; without 


SLI 


Words, both becauſe they are common, and de 
not ſo ſtrongly move the fancy of man, are for the 


moſt part but ig heard. Hloler. 
Leave nothing fitting for the p 
Untouch'd, or fightly handled in di e. Sbake/. 


You were to blame 

To part ſo lightly with your wife's firſt gift. Sha. 

The letter-writer difſembles his knowledge of 

this reſtriction, and contents himſelf r to 

mention it towards the cloſe of his pamphlet. 
Artes bur y. 


2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly. 
Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul'd, 
Enlarg'd his borders, and of human force 
Opponent gb thought. Philips. 
Horn net the factls gaze of ball 
not gates too 
dra A 
4. Without worth. 
SurſcuTxEss. . ſ. [from flight.] 
1. Weakneſs; want of ſtrength. 
2. Negligence ; want of attention; want of ve- 
hemence. 
Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit” 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
T* unſtable fightneſs, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown 
ſo loud a clamour of impieties > and how does it 
reproach the /lghtneſs of our ſleepy heartle(s ad- 
dreſſes ? Decay of Piety. 
SurLy, adv. ſtrom fly.) Cunningly ; with cun- 
ning ſecrecy; with ſubtile covertneſs. 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 
That /lyly glided towards your majeſty, . 
It were but neceſſary you were wak d. Shakeſpeare. 
He, cloſely falſe and ly wiſe, 
Caſt how he might annoy them moſt gy > 
fax. 
Satan, like a cunning pick- lock, /ily robs us of 
our grand treaſure. Decay of Pity. 
With this he did a herd of goats contron! ; 
Which by the way he met, and „lily ſtole: 
Clad like a country ſwain. Dryd-n. 
May hypocrites, 
That ſly ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, 
And through iutemperance grow a while _ 
tips. 
StiM. adv, [A cant word as it ſeems, — 
therefore not to be uſed] Slender; thin of 
ſhape. | 
A thin in- gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wrig- 
gle his body into a henrooſt; and when he had tuft 
his guts well, ſqueezed hard to get out again ; but 
the hole was too little. J. Efrange. 
I was jogg d on the elbow by a i young girl of 
ſeventeen. di ſon. 
Striur. =. /. [rlim, Sax. gn, Dutch. ] Viſ- 
cous mire; any glutinous ſubſtance. 
The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the lime and ooꝛe ſcatters his grain. Sb. 
Brick for ſtone, and ime for mortar. Gen, 
God, out of his goodneſs, cauſed the wind to 
blow, to dry up the abundant Ain and mud of the 
earth, and make the land more firm, and to cleanſe 
the air of thick vapours and unwholſome miſts. 
Raltioh. 
Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, from 
ſome concretion of ſlime where the ſun beateth hot, 
and the ſea ſtirreth little. Bacr's Nat. Hiſt. 
And with Aſphaltick Ane, broad as the gate, 
Deep ta the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd. | Milton's Para Loſe. 
Now dragon grown ; larger than whom the ſun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale on lime, 
Huge Python Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
O foul deſcent! I'm now conſtrain d 
Into a beaſt, to mix with beſtial me, 


| tinous matter. 


This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milkon. 
| Sr.1'M1NES5. 2. J. [from fling. ] Viſcoſity ; glu- 
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By a weak ſermentation a pendulons Am 15 
produced, which anſwers a pituitous Rate. F />yer. 
SLYMy. adj. [from lime. 
1. Overſpread with ſlime. 
My bended hook ſhall pierce 

Their //imy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

T. think them every one an Antony, Shakeſpeare. 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe 
: holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 

As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the _//:my bottom of the deep, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 

g Shak-ſpeire, 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a ſign 
of a /limy dryneſs. Bacon, 
The reſt are all by bad example led, 
And in their father's Ai track they tread. Dry. 
Eels for want of exerciſe, are fat and_/imy. 
| : Arbuthnit. 
Shoals of flow hovſ:-berring do ſnails creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring /limy tracks 
In the ſleek rind. x Philips. 
The ſwallow ſweeps 
The Vu pool to build his hanging houſe. Thomſon. 
2. Viſcous; glutinous, 
hen both from out hell gates, into the waſte, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 

Hovering upon tlie waters, what they met 
Solid or in, as in raging fea, 

Tolt up and down, together crowded drove. Mil. 

Ihe aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men 
like vegetables, out of ſome fat and ny ſoil, 
well digeſted by the Kindly heat of the ſun, and 
impregnated with the influence of the ſtars. 

ÞBentl:y, 

 SL1'xess. . .. {from iy. ] Deſigning r 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my cor- 
reſpondent can aſſume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity a H which diverts more than any thing 

I could ſay. | Adil ſan. 

SLING. . /. [rlingan, Sax. ingen, Dutch. | 

I. A mitſive weapon made by a ſtrap and two 
ſtrings; the ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, aud thrown 

b; looſing one of the ſtrings. 

Th: arrow cannot make him flee : Ving ſtones 
are turned with him into ſtubble. 7, xl. 28. 
Dreads he the twanging of the archer's ſtring ? 
Or finging ſtones from the Phoenician ing Sax. 

Slmgs have ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a 

None thrown from the hand, by how mnch the 

ead of the ing is farther off from the ſhoulder- 

Joint, the centre of motion. Wilkins, 
| The Tufcan king 

| Laid by the lance, and took him to the ; 

Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and 

tirew 

The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryd:n. 

Whirl'd from a fling, or from an engine thrown, 
Amidſt the foes, as flies a mighty ſtone, 

So flew the beaſt. Drydin's Ovid. 

2. A throw; a ſtroke. 

At one fling 

Of thy victorious arm, well-pleaſing ſon, 

Both fin and death, and yawning grave at laſt 

Through Chaos hurl'd, obſtruct the mouth of hell. 

Milton. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage, in which a 
wounded limb is ſuſtained. 

To SLING. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tothrow by a ſling. 

2. To throw; to caſt. Not very proper. 

ZEtna's cnrrails fraught with fire, 

That ndw caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or ſlings a b:oken rock aloft in air. Addiſon. 

3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. 

From rivers drive the kids, and „lig your hook; 

Anon 1'll waſh em in the ſhallow brook. Dryden. 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Cunus I ſaw amidit the ſhouts 
Of mariners, and buſy care to {in 
His horſes toon aſhore. Dryden Cloomenes. 
They ſung up one of their largeit hogſheads, 
then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out the 
$op- Gulliva's Travels. 
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Sr. UNGER. a. .. [from ſling.] One who flings 

or uſes the ſling. 
The /lirgers went about it, and ſmote it. 2 Aings. 
To SLINK. v. n, preter. „nt. [lin ʒan, Saxon, 

to creep.] To ſneak ; to ſteal out of the way. 
We will lat away in ſupper time, diſguiſe us 

at my lodging, and return all in an hour. Shak. 

As we do turn our backs 

From our compamon, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. ' Shak. ſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded nt 

Into the wood faſt by. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not far from hence doth dwell 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 

On deep importances repair; 

When braſs and pv ter hap to ſtray, 

And linen iat out of the way. Hudibras. 
She //un& into a corner, where ſhe lay trembling 

'till the company went their way. L' ftrange. 
He would pinch the children in the dark, and 

then Hint into a corner, as if nobody had done it. 

Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

A weaſel once made ſhift 8 

In at a corn-loft through a chink ; 

But having amply ſtuff'd his ſkin, 

Conld not get out as he got in. 


P g. 


countenarice, often turning back, and liutiug 
through narrow lanes. Sift. 

To SHix k. v. a. To caſt; to miſcarry of. A 
low word. 

To prevent a mare's Hintiug her foal, in ſnowy 
weather keep her where ſhe may have good 
ſpring- water to drink. Mo timer. 

To SLIP. v. u. [plipan, Saxon; /lippen, Dutch.) 

1. To ſlide; not to tread firm. 

If a man walks over a narrow bridge when he 
is drunk, it 15 no wonder that he forgets his cau- 
tion while he overlooks his danger ; but he who 
is ſober, aud views that nice ſeparation between 
himſelf and the devouring deep, ſo that, if he 
ſhould /, he ſees his grave g:ping under him, 
ſurely muſt needs take every ſtep with horrout: 
and the utmoit caation. South, 

A ſkilful dancer on the ropes /t willingly, 
and makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think 
him in great hazard, while he is only giving you 
a proof of his dexterity. ryden. 

If after ſome diſtinguiſh'd leap 
He drops nis pole, and ſeems to ip, 
Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, 
He riſes higher half his length. 

2. To fhide; to glide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather ſlide than run 
by her, leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs /ig from 
her. Sidney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them 
oily and ſlippery, that the water may /ip of them. 

Aertimer, 


Prior, 


z. To move or fly out of place. 

Sorgetimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 
either fide, by reafon of relaxation, which though 
you reduce, yet upon the leaſt walking on it, the 
bone flips out again. | FVifeman. 

4. To ſneak ; to link. 

From her mot beaſtly company 
I *gan refrain, in mind to ip away, 
Soon as appear'd ſafe opportunity: Spenſer. 

When Judas faw that his loſt /. away, he 
was fore troubled. I Mac. ix. 7. 


I'll /ip down out of my lodging. Dryden, 
Thus one tradeſman ///ps away, 
To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 


5. To glide; to paſs unexpectedly or imper- 
ceptibly. 

The banks of either ſide ſceming arms of the 
loving earth, that fin would embrace it, aud the 
river a wanton nymph, which ſtill would /ip 
from it. Sid . 

The bleſſing of the Lord ſhall /e from tliee, 
without doing thee any good, it thou haſt not 
ceaſed from doing evil. Tay ler. 

Slipping from thy mother's eye, thou went ſt 
Alone into the temple ; there was ſound f 


We have a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conftrained | 
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Among the graveſt rabbies diſputant, 
On points and queſtions fitting Moſes' chair. Mig. 
Thrice around his neck his arms he threw, 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow ip d away, N 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day, Pryd. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop- 
ping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 
I would have ſtrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he fit, and vaniſh'd from 
the place. Dryden. 
When a corn //ips out of their paws, they take 
hold of it again. Addiſon's Spettatore 
Wiſe men watch every opportunity, and re- 
trieve every miſpent hour which has /ipped from 
them. Rogers. 
I will impute no defect to thoſe two years 
which have /l;pped by ſince. Swiſt to Popes 
6, To fall into fault or errour. 
If he had been as you, 
And yon as he, you would have ligt like him; 
But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. S 
One //ippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his heart. 
Ecc lſ. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but 
a man of underſtanding knoweth when he. /lipperh , 
Eci. XXI. 7. 


7. To creep by overſight. 

Some miſtakes may have lip into it ; but others 
will be prevented. Pope. 
8. To eſcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is ſtill pretumed, that if they be 
let // p for the preſent, what good ſoever they con- 
tain is loſt, and that without all hope of recovery. 

Hooker, 

The mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions 
he has once demonſtrated ; and though the de- 
monſtration may have //ipt out of his memory, he 
builds upon the truth. Addifor. 

Uſe the moſt proper methods to retain the ideas 
you have acquired ; for the mind is ready to let 
many of them /7ip, unleſs ſome pains be taken to 
fix them upon the memory. Watts, 

To SLIP. v. a. 

1. To convey ſecretly. 

In his officious attendance upon his miſtreſs. he 
tried to ie a powder into her drink. Arbuthnet, 

2. To loſe by negligence. 

You are not now to think what's beſt to do, 

As in beginnings; but what muſt be done, 
Being thus enter'd and lip no advantage 
That may ſecure you. Ben Feonſon's Catilint 

Let us not /lip the occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it for our foe. Miltor, 

One ill man may not think of the miſchief he 
could do, or. /i the occaſion, L' Eftrange. 

To /lip the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
great imprudence. Collier. 

For watching occaſions to correct others in 
their diſcourſe, and not to flip any opportunity of 
ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are moſt blamed, 

Locke 

Thus far my author has „pt his firſt defign ; 
not a letter of what has Feen yet ſaid promoting 
any ways the trial. Atterburys 

3. To part twigs from the main body by la- 
ceration. 

The runners ſpread from the maſter- roots, and 


have little ſprouts or roots to them, which, be- 


ing cut four or five inches long, make excellent 
ſets: the branches alſo may be /ipped and planted, 
Mertimer”s Huſbandry, 
4. To eſcape from; to leave lily. | 
| This bird you aim'd at, though you hit it not. 
-h fir, Lucentio /.pp'4 me like his greyhound, 
Vhich runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 


Shak: art, 
5. To let looſe. Jpe 


On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas ; 
Then /hps his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. 
Dryden, 
6e To let a dog looſe. 
The impatient greyhound, ſſipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to courſe the fearful hare. 
: Dy 4:n, 


7. To 


e ; 
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». To throw off any thing that holds one. 
Forc'd to alight, my horſe flipped his bridle, and 
' Yan away. Sui fi. 
8. To paſs over negligently, 
If our author gives us a liſt of his doctrines, 
with what reaſon can that about a 
id over? ter bury. 
* r. 4 {from the verb.] 
1. The act of /ipping ; ſalſe ſtep. 
2. Errour ; mittake ; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe : marry, none fo rank 
As may diſhonour him. 
But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, 
Are moſt known to youth and liberty. She. 
Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath 
failed us, by lip of memory, or injury of time. 
Wotten's Ar chitefare, 
This religious affection, which nature has im- 
planted in man, would be the moſt enormous. lip 
ſhe could commit. More. 
One caſual / is enough to weigh down the 
faithful ſervice of a long life. L' FE flraxge. 
Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th' impoſtor's pen have made a/, 
That ſhews it counterfeit, mark that and ſave me. 
Dryd-n, 
Lighting upon a very eaſy /ip I have made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for ano- 
ther, that diſcovery opened to me this preſent _ 
% e. 
Any little ſ is more conſpicuous and obſer- 
vable in a good man's conduct than in another's, 
as it is not of a piece with his character. Addiſon. 
3- A twig torn from the main ſtock. 
In truth, they are fewer, when they come to 
be diſcuſſed by reaſon, than otherwiſe they ſeem, 
when by heat of contenticn they are divided into 
many. lip, and of every branch an heap is _— 
RF, 
The „lips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain. Abb. 
Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native ſ lip to us from foreign ſeeds. Shakeſp. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
dame ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree fp, whoſe fruit thou art. 
Sh pe e. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by 
boring hes in their bodies, and putting into them 
earth holpen with muck, and ſetting ſeeds or /i 


of violets in the earth. acon. 
So have I ſeen ſome tender , 
Sav'd with care from Winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by fome unhee y ſwain. Milton. 


They are propagated nct only by the feed, but 
many alſo by the root, and ſorne by /lips or cuttings. 
ay on the Creation. 
4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog is held, 
from its being ſo made as to flip or beeme loote 
dy relaxation of the hand. 
I fee you ſtand like greyhounds in the „ie, 


Straining upon the ſtart. Shakeſprre's Honry V. 


God is faid to harden the heart permitſively, 
but not operatively, nor effectively; as he who 
only lets looſe a greyhound out of the /e, is (aid 
to hound him at the hare. Bramball. 

5. An efcape ; a deſertion. I know not whe- 
ther % give 4% p be not originally taken from a 
dog, that runs and leaves the ſtring or ſlip in the 
leader's hand. 

The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, 

To give ſo near a friend the flip. Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave 
him the, „lie, and away into the woods, I ftrange. 


Their explications are not your's, and will gie 


you the ,o. Leck 
6. A loag narrow piece. 

Between theſe Zaſtern and weſtern mountains 
Hes a /lip of lower ground, which runs acrots the 
iſland, Aditiſon. 

SL1'? BOARD. . f. {| ſlip and beard.] A board 
fliding in grooves. 

_ I ventured to draw back the Vibe on the 
roof, contrived on purpoſe to let in air. Gulliver. 


lipperineſs deep in the breaſt. 
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St1pxNOT. #. . [ſlip and .] A bowknot ; 
6 knot eaſily TE U ] ; 

They draw oft ſo much line as is neceſſary, and 
faſten the reſt upon the line · row with a flip, 
that no more line turn off, Mauen't Mech. Exer. 

In large wounds a fiagle knot firſt ; over this 
a little linen compreſs, on which is another ſingle 
knot ; and then a ,, which may be looſened 
upon inflammation. Sharp. 

SLYPP ER, or Slipfhee. n. f. [from ,.] 

1. A ſhoe without leather behind, into which 
the foot ſlips eaſily. 

A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined / rs for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold. 

If he went abroad th much, ſhe'd uſe 
To give him flippers, and lock vp his ſhoes. Kg. 

Thrice rung the bell, the /ipper Knock'd the 

ground, 
And the preis'd watch retui nd a filver ſound, Pepe. 

2. | Creſprs, Lat.] An herb. 

SLV B. adj, rlipun, Saxon. ] Slippery; not 
firm. Obſolete. Perhaps never in uſe but fur 
poetical convenience. 

A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and Ap 


Rateigh. 


hope 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat for 
nought. Spenſ-r. 


SL1PPERily. adv. [from /ifpery.] In a flippery 
manner. 

SLYpPERINESS. . f. [from lippery.] 

1. State or quality of being thppery ; ſmooth- 
neſs ; glibneſs. 

We do not only fall by the /ipperin- of our 
tongues, but we deliberately diſcipline them to 
miſchief. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want 
of inflammation in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs, and 
Sha p's Surgery. 

2. Uncertainty z want of firm footing. 

Sr1/yyeRY. adj. | rhpun, Saxon: pe ig, SWe- 
diſh. 
1. Smooth; glib. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them 
oily and_//ippery, that the water flips off. Mort. 

Oily iubtrances only lubricate and make the 
bowels lippery. Arbutbnet. 

2, Not affording firm footing. 

Did you know the art o' th' court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whoſe top to climb, 

Is certain falling ; or ſo //ippery, that 

The fear's as bad as falling. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

His promiſe to truit to as_/ſippery as ice. Tufſcr. 

Their way ſhall be flippery ways in darknefs. 

Fer. xXiii. 
The //ipp'ry tops of human tate, . 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cuy. 

The higher they raiſed, the giddier they are; 
the mcre_/{ppery is their ſtanding, and the dec per 
the fall. L' Efirange. 

The higheſt hill is the moſt r place, 

And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling tace. Den. 

Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 
Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth /ippery way ? 

Dryden. 


3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. 

Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The /lizp'ry god will try to looſe his hoid; 

And various forms affume, to cheat thy fight, 
And with vain images of beaſts affright. Dry. 
4. Not ſtanding firm. 

When they fall, as being /ipp'ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as /lipp'ry too, 
Doth one plack down anotner, and together 
Die in the f ſt. Shakeſp. Troilus und Creſſida. 
5. Uncertain ; changeable ; mutable ; inſtable. 

Oh world, thy //ippery turns Friends now faſt 

{worn, 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and cxecr- 
ciſe, 
Are ſtill together ; who twine, as twere, in love 
Unſcparable, hall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 


To bittercſt cumity. Shakeſpeare. 
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He looking down 

With ſcorn or pity on the /ippery tate 

Of Kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denh, 

4. _ apr in iis effect. a 

ure trick is better than a hundred /7; 
ones. Le 

7. [Lobrique, French. ] Not chaſte. 

My wife 1s ///pper y. Stub ip. Hints; Tale. 

SL. a. | from ip Slippery ; culily ſlid- 
ing. A barbarous provincial word. 

The white ot an egg is ropy, /lirfy, and nutri- 
tious. Iver. 

SL\/-5noD. adj. [flip and fad.] Having the 
ihoes not pulled up at the heels, but barely ſlip- 
ped on. 

The /+/>od *prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par d the dirt, aud ſprinkled round the floor. 

Swift. 

SLr/esLoP. . ſ. Bad liquor. A low word 
formed by reduplication of . 

Urs g. . J. A low word formed by redupli- 
cating A h. 

What! this a ſleeve? 

Here's ſnip and nip, an- i and ſlaſh, 

Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shak:fþ. 

To SLIT. v. a. pret. and part fit and /litted. 

pltan, Saxon.] To cut longwite. 

10 make plants medicinable, ie the root, and 
infuſe into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium, 
{cammony, and then bind it up. Bacon. - 

The deers of Arginuſa had their ears divided, 


occaſioned at firſt by Ag the ears. Brown, 
Had it hit 
The upper part of him, the blow 
Had /e, as ſure as that below. Hudibras, 
We //t the preternatural body open. is. 


A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict 
death, or ſome notorious mark, by ſlitting the naſe, 
or brands upon the cheeks. Temple. 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an 
even thickneſs, appears all over of an uniform 
colour, ſhould be /i, into threads, or broken into 
fragments of the {ame thickneſs with the plate, I 
tee no reaſon w hy every threador fragment ſhould 
not keen, its colour. Newton's Opt. 

He took a freak 

To flit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Sui. 

SIT. . ſ. [ylit, Saxon. ] A long cut, or nar- 
row opening. 

In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault, and-at the end of that 
a round houſe of ſtone : and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houſe a /it or 
rift of ſome little breadth : if you cry out in the 
rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. 

Bacon. 
Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 

Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there 

grows : 

Juſt in that place a narrow /z we make, 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 

Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Pry. 

I found, by looking through a % or oblong 
hole, which was narrower than the pupil of my 
eyes, and held cloſe to it parallel to the priſms, 
I could fee the circles much diſtincter, and viſible 
to a far greater e otherwiſe. Newton, 

T. SLIVE. v. 4. | plizan, Saxon. ] To ſplit; 

to divide lon e; to tear- 

To SLIVER. of totals gw 

Liver of blaſphemipg jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew, - 

S$liver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Shate(p. Macketh, 

SLVR. . from the verb.] A branch torn 
off, Sliver, in Scotland, ſtill denies a flice cut 
off: as, he took a large ier of the beef. 

There on the pendant boughs, her corones 
weed . 

Clamb'ring to hang, an envious /iver broke, 

Won down her weedy coronet and herſelf 

Fell in the weeping br-ok. Sookejp. Hemith 

StoaTS. 2. . Of a cart, are thoſe underpiec ca 
which keep the bottom together. Bully. 

Sros RER. 2. . gv Welſh. ] Slaver. 56 
SLAVIX. 
| To 


SLO 
T7; SLOCK. v. u. | flick, to quench, Swediſh and 
Scottiſh.] To flake; to quench. 
Soft, /. [xla, Saxon; face, Daniſh.] The 
fruit of the blackthorn, a ſmal! wild plum. 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the /e the vine. 
Blackmore. 

When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws 
and /lhe; in them, and they will furniſh you, with- 
out doing of your woods any hurt. t. Huſb. 

Soor. . ſ. A ſmall ſhip, commonly with 
only two maſts. 

To Ster. v. a. | from lip, bp, flop.] To drink 
groſly and greedily. 

Stor. ». /. [from the verb.] Mean and vile 
liquor of any kind. 

Generally ſome nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal 
liquor, 

Ihe ſick huſband here wanted for neither / p- 
nor doctors. 1 Eftrange. 

But thou, whatever e ſhe will have bought, 
Be thankful. Dryden's Juvenal. 

SLoP, u. 7. ſrlop, Saxon ; floove, Dutch, a 

covering. | Trowſers ; open breeches. 
_ What ſaid Mr. Dombledon about the ſattin for 
my ſhort cloak and /p Shake. Henry IV. 

SLOPE. adj. | This word is not derived from 
any ſatisfactory original. Junius omits it. Sinner 
derives it from lap, lax, Dutch; and derives it 
from the curve of a looſe rope. Perhaps its ori- 
ginal may be latent in lepen, Dutch, to run, ſlape 
- being eaſy to the runner. | Oblique; not perpen- 
dicular. It is generally uſed of acclivity or decli- 
vity ; forming an angle greater or leſs with the 
plane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and 
ſpace enough, the water moveth with a /oper riſe 
and fall. Bacon. 

Murm'ring waters fall 

Down the /lope hills, diſpers'd or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 

Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams. 

Milton. 

Stor E. ». /. [from the adjetive. ] 

r. An oblique direction; any thing obliquely 
directed. 

2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with decli- 
vity. 

Growing upon pes is cauſed for that moſs, as 
it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but ſlide, 
not be in a pool. Bacon. 

My lord advances with majeſtick mein, 

And when up ten ſteep //»p:s you've dragg'd 

your thighs, 

Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. Pope. 

SLor E. adv, Obliquely ; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return'd on that bright beam, whoſe point now 

rais'd 

Bore him /bpe downward to the ſun, now 

: fall'n. Mzilicn. 

To SLOPE. v. a. from the adjective.] To 

form to obliquity or declivity ; to direct obliquely. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees 
blown down, 

Though palaces and — do pe 

Their heads to their found:ti 8. Shak. Mac, 

On cach hand the flames 

Driv'n back ward, ape threw pointing ſpires, 

and rowPFd 

In billows, leave i' th' midſt a horrid vale. Mili. 

The ſtar, that roſe at evening bright, 

Towards heav'n's deſcent had pd his weſtering 
whicel. Milton. 

All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phatbus ſhin'd in vain: 
Nor *till abliq e he /d his evening ray, 

Had Sem aus dry'd tin balmy dews away. Pp.. 

To 5. vi. u. To take an oblique or decli- 
vous d: tien. 

Betwixt nidſt and theſe the gods aſſign'd 
Tw1 habitabl- ſeit: f r human kind; 

And croſs the. limit cut a way, 
Which the twelve ſigus in beauteous order ſwav. 
Dryden. 


There is a handſome work of piles made Hoping | 


SLO 


athwart the river, to ſtop the trees which are cut 
down, and caſt into the river, #yown's Travels. 

Upttarts a palace, lo! th' obedient baſe 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its ſides embrace. e. 

1here is a ſtrait hole in every ant'sneſt half an 
inch deep; and then it goes down /{9ping into a 
place where they have their magazine. Addi/on. 

On the ſouth aſpect of a /oping hill, 

Whoſe ſkirts meand'ring Pencus waſhes ſtill, . 
Our pious lab'rer paſs d his youthful days 
In peace and charity, in pray'r and praiſe. Harte. 

SLo'yENESS. . . [from ape. ] Obliquity ; de- 
clivity; not perpendicularly. 

The Itali:ns give the cover a graceful pendance 
of flypencſs, dividing the whole breadth into nine 
parts, whereof two ſhall ſerve for the elevation of 
the higheſt ridge. Watton's Architetfure. 

SLo'yEwisE. adj. [ flope and wiſ..] Obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching f-pewiſe through 
the Oſe from the land to low water mark, and 
having in it a bent or cod with an eye-hook ; where 
the fiſh entering, upon their coming back with 
the ebb, are ſtopped from iffuing out again, for- 
ſaken by the water, and left dry on the Oſe. Carew, 

SLo'y1ixNG Ly. adv. | from ſleping. ] Obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly, | 

Theſe atoms do not deſcend always perpendicu- 
larly, but ſometimes //-pingly. Digby on the Scul. 

SLo'yey. adj. | from p.] Miry aud wet: per- 
haps rather /:bby, See SLA. 

To SLOT. v. a. [ flaghen, Dutch.] To ſtrike or 
claſh hard. 

SLOT. . ſ. | flod, Iſlandick.] The track of a 


deer. 

SLoTH. u. J. | plap$, pleps, Saxon. It might 
therefore be not improperly written />ath, but that 
it ſcems better to regard the orthography of the 
primitive „. 

1. Slowneſs ; tardineſs. 

Theſe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory /th and tricks of Rome. 

2. Lazineſs; fluggiſhneſs; idleneſs. 
Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
Hog in/leth, fox in ſtealth. Shak:ſp. King Lear. 

They change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and 

floth, | Milton. 
Induſtry approach'd, 
And rous d him from his miſerable oth, Thomſon. 

3- An animal. 

The {th is an animal of ſo flow a motion, that he 
will be three or four days at leaſt in climbing up and 
coming down a tree ; and to go the length of fifty 
paces vn plain ground, requires a whole day. Grew. 

SLo'/THFUL, adj. [ floth and full.] Idle; lazy; 
fluggiſh ; inactive; indolent ; dull of motion. 

He that is /o:bful in his work, is brother to him 
that is a great waſter. Prov. Xviii. 9. 

The defire of ihe /atbfu! killeth bim; for his 
hands refuſe to lahour. Prov. XXi. 25. 

To vice induſtrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and /f. ; Milton. 

Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in /t fu eaſe and looſe delights, 
ho never acts of honour durſt purſue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all un- 
true. Dryd x. 

The very ſoul of the Hef does effectually but 
lie drowſing in his body, and the whole man is to- 
tally given up to his ſenſes. L' F ſtrange. 

Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by 
indulging an idle, /orbfe/ temper. Law. 

SLo'THFULLY, adv. | from lot, ful.] Idly; la- 
zily ; with ſloth. 

SL Hr e Ess. . ſ. [from ful ſal.] Idleneſs; 
lazineſs: flugg'ſhneſs; inactivity. 

To truſt to labour without prayer, argueth im- 
piety and prophaneneſs; it maketh light of the 
pro.idence of God: aid although it be not the in- 
tent of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of thoſe 
men whoſe religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to direct it, when we join with our 
prayer lor” fuln-ſs and neglect of convenient labour. 

0 KC. 


Slothfulne/s caſteth into a deep fleep, and an idle 


Shakeſp. 


ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger. Prov. xix. 15. 


$LO 

SLoucn,. . . [A, Daniſh, ſtupid.] 

I. A downcaſt look ; a depreſſion of the head. 
In Scotland, an ungainly gait, as alſo the perſun 
whoſe gait it is. 

Our doctor has every quality that can make a 
man uſeful; but alas! he hath a fort of /ah in 
his walk. Srft, 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownith. 

Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting aucb; 

Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. Gay, 

To SLoucH. v. n. [from the noun. To have a 
downcaſt clownith look. 

SLOVEN. . / [LUA , Dutch; y/lyvn, Welſh, 
naſty, ſhabby. ] A man indecently negligent of 
cleanlineſs ; a man dirtily di eiſed. 

The miniſters came to church in handſome holi- 
day apparel, and that hinuelf did not think them 
bound by the law of God to go like Azvens. Hooker, 

Aflect in things about the cleanlineſs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r : 

Slovens take up their ſtock of noiſomeneſs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laſt hour. II. 
You laugh, halt beau, half Ava if I ſtand; 
My wig half powder, and all ſnuff my band. Pp, 
Their methods various, but alike their aim: 
The eden and the fopliug are the ſame. 1 oung, 

Suo'VENLINESS. . . [from ev nly.] Indecent 
negligence of dreſs ; neglect of cleanli2efs. 

Slovenlineſs is the worſt ſign of a hard ſtudent, 
and civility the beſt exerciſe of the remiſs ; yet 
not to be exact in the phraſe of compliment, or 
geſtures of courteſy. Won, 

SLo'venLY. adj. [from Iven. ] Negligent of 
dreſs ; negligent of neatneſs; notneat ; not cleanly, 

FZſop at laſt found out a /verly lazy fellow, 
lolling at his eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. LI. 

SLo'veExXLY. adv. | from ſloven.] In a coarſe in- 
elegant manner. 

As I hang my clothes on ſomewhat /evenly, I no 
ſooner went in but he frowned upon me. Pops. 

Sr o'vexky. n. . [from /ven.] Dirtinets ; 
want of neatneſs. 

Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field: 

There's not a peace of feather in our hoſt, 
And time hath worn us into verry, Shak. II. V. 

SLOUGH. n. /. [plox, Saxon.) 

r. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt, 

The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 
Engliſh could not enter, but over a croſs ditch and 
a ſlugh; in paſſing u here f many of the Engliſh 
horſe were plunged, and tome mired, Haus d, 

The ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He's here ſtuck in a gh, and overthrown. MIA. 

A carter had laid his waggon faſt in a fleugh, 

LF flrorge, 

2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his pe- 
riodical renovation. |. 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and 
ſpirit embrace them ; and to inure thyſelf to what 
thou art like to be, caſt thy humble #agghy, and ap- 
pear freſh, Shak ſp. Twelfth Night. 

When the mind is quicken'd, 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 
With caſted _/ogh, and freſh legetity. Shakeſpeare. 

Oh let not fleep my cloſing eyes invade 

In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, 

When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckl'd pride 

Of pompors youth, has caſt his. la aſide ; 

And in the Summer liv'ry rolls along, 
Ere& and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden, 

The hauch of an Englith viper, that is, the cuti- 
cula, they caſt off twice every year, at ſpring and 
fall: the ſeparation begins at the head, and is 
finiſhed in twenty-four hours. Grew, 

The body, which we leave behind in this viſible 
world, is as the womb of hub from whence we 
iſſue, and are hora into the other. Grexw's Coſmol, 

3- It is uſed by Shakeſpeare fimply for the ſkin. 

As the ſnake, roll d in a fluw'ry bank, 

With ſhinis checker'd /ogh, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak-ſpeare, 

4. The part that ſeperates from a foul ſore. 

At the next dreſſing I found a_/-uzgh come away 
with the dreiſings, which was the ſordes. / Iſemav. 
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D SLOVen. v. n. [from the noun.] To part 


from the ſound fleſh. A chirurgical term. 
SLo'uGcuy adj. | from ſlough.) Miry ; boggy; 
uddy. 
+ That cuſtom ſhould not be allowed, of cutting 
ſcraws in low grounds Aug underneath, which 
turn into bog. . Swift. 
SLOW. adj. Crlap, rlep, Sax. fleeuy, Frifick. ] 
1. Not ſwift ; not quick of motion ; not ſpee- 
dy ; not having velocity ; waating celerity. 
Me thou think not_/low, 
Who fince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden, diſtance inexprefſible ! Alia. 
Where the motion is to flow as not to ſupply - 
conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, the 1cr!. 
of motiou is loſt, Locke. 
2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time. 
Theie changes in the heav'ns, d hough /e, pro- 
duc'd 
Like change on ſea and land, ſidereal blatt. Milton. 
3. Not ready; ot prompt; not quick. 


I am flow of ſpeech, and a /e tongue. Exod. -. 


Mine ear ſhall not be ow, mine eye not ſhut 
4).4..0H 
The flow of ſpeech make in dreams unpreme- 
ditated harangues, or converſe readily in languages 
they are but little acquainted with. Addiſan. 
For though in dreadful whirls we bang 
High on the broken wave, 
I know thou were not for to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. Addiſon. 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy ; fluggiſh. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
Ta guard their ſhore from an expected toe. Dryd. 
5. Not halty ; acting with deliberation ; not ve- 
hement. 
The Lord is merciful, and fow to anger. om. P. 
He that is //-2v to wr..th is of great — 
rov. 
The politick and wiſe 
Are fly /-w things with ciccumſpeRive eyes. Pope. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 
The blockliead is a ow worm, Pope 
SLow, in compoſition, is an adverb, /lowly. 
This /-w-pac'd ſoul, which late did cleave, 
T' a body, and went but by the body's leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Piſpatches in a minute all the way 
*T wixt heaven and earth. Donne. 
To the hae of /av endeavouring art 
Thy eaſy numbers flow. Milton. 
This day's death denounc'd, if ought I ſee, 
Will prove v tudden, but a /low-pac'd evil, 
A long day's dying to augment our pain. 
For eight /:w-circling years by tempeſts toſt. 


Pape. 


Some demon urg'd 
T* explore the fraud with guile opposꝰd to guile, 
Shw-pacing thrice around th' inſidious pile. Pope. 
To Stow. v. @. | from the adjective. ] To omit 


dy dilatorineſs; to delay; to procraſtinate. Not 


in uſe. The true word w:'s forflow. 
Now do yek w the 1+ ...4n of this haſte ? 
I would I knew not 17 t should - ed. 
are. 
SLo'wry, adv. [fro ſow. ] 
1. Not ſpeedily r nv/ with celerity ; not with 
velocity, 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 
Spreads his black wings, and flow/y mounts he 
2. Not ſoon ; not early; not in a little time. 
The poor remnant of human 1teed peopled their 
country again /wly, by little and little. Bacon. 
Our a thers bent their painful induttry 
To check a monarchy that ffowly grew; 
But uot France or Holland's fate foreſee, 
Whoſe riſing pow'r to {wift dominion flew. Dry. 
We oft our /lavly grow.ng works impart, 
While images reflect from at to art. Pope. 
3. Not haſtily ; not raſhly : as, he determines 


Au 
OI promptly ; not readily : as, he learns 
c . 

5. Tardily ; fluggiſhly. 


emphatically bear the name. 


/lubber up meters of mean account. 


Milton, | grit 


E 3- A kind of flow creeping ſnail. 


SLU 


Medicis may be extinct betore their burial-place is 
finithed. Addiſon on Italy. 

Siu'wxeEss. . ſ. [from flow.] 

1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; want of 
velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwiftneſs. 

Providence hath confined theſe human hearts, 
that what any invention hath in the ſtrength of its 
motion, is abated in the /lowneſs of it: and what 
it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its mo- 
o, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength 
that is required unto it. Wilkin's Math. \agic, 

Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but ſwift - 
neſs or le are relative ideas. Watts, 

2. Length of time in which any thing acts or is 
brought to pas; not quickneſs. 

Tyrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the 

wn. ot 6-ath. | Hoot u. 

. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection. 

hr iſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe 
of the lardnefs and Zowneſs of their hearts, in that 
they t-lieved him not. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Want of promytneſs ; want of readineſs. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination. 

SLo/'wworwm. . „ [lapj nm, Saxon.] The 
blind worm; a large viper, nut mortal, icarcely 
venomons. 

Though we have found formed ſnakes in the 
belly of tlie cæcilia, or Howworm, yet may the viper 
Brown's Valg. Err. 

To $SLUuBER. v. 4. | Probably from ier.) 

1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with 
idle hurry. | 

Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men, who 
Sidney, 

Baſſanto told him, he would make ſome ſpecd 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, do not fo, 

Slubber not huſineſs for my fake. Shak. Merch. of VF. 


As they are /kbbered over, the malignity that 


remains will ſhow itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe. 
H iſeman'”s Sur ery. 
2. To rain ; to daub. [This ſeems to be from 


Nobber, flabber, or luer. 


You muſt be content to flubber the gloſs of your 
new fortunes wi:l this more ſtubborn and boiſte- 
rous expedition. Shakeſpeare. 

3. T» cover coarfely or careleſsly. This is now 
not in uſe, other ile than as a low colloquial u ord 

A man of ſecret ambitious euds, and proportion- 
ate counſels, ſmothcred under the habit of a ſcho- 
lar, and flubbercd over with a certain rule and 
clownifth faſhioi;, bat had the ſemblance of inte- 
ity. Witten 
SLUBBERDEGUL.110N, . ſ. [I ſuppoſe a cant 
word without any derivation. ] A paltry, dirty, 
ſorry wretch. 

Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt defery'd, 

Baſe lubber dg. on, to be ſerv'd 
As thou didſt vow to deal with me, 
If thou hadft got the victory. Hudibras. 

SLupGE. „. [1 ſuppoſe from plox, ſlough, 
Saxon.] Mire ; dirt mixed with water. 

The earth Ii made a mere ſoft luce or mud. 


NM arti . 


SLUG. . /. | lug, Danifh, and flock, Du ch, 


ſignify a glutton, thence one that hath the ſeth 
of a glutton. | 
1. An idicr; a drone; a flow, heavy, fleepy 
lazy wretch. 
Fie, what a //ug is Haſtings, that he comes not 
Shake ſpear. 
2. An hindrance ; an obſtruQtion. 
Ufury dulls and damps all improvement, where- 
in money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this 


lug. Bacon. 


4. [Slez, an hammerhe:d, Saxon. ] A cylindri- 
cal or oval piece of metal ſhot from a g ům˖ 
When fratures are made tv th buiicts or 
then the ſcalp and cranium are driven in together. 
W:\ man's Sur 000 ) 
As, forc'd from wind guns, lead ttalf can fly, 
And pond'rous r cut fwittly through the ay > 
P 


* 


The chapel of St. Laurence ö 
Aro, that tis not impoſſible but the family o 


SLU 


| To SLUG, v.n. [from the noun.) To lie idle; 


to play the drone ; to move ſlowly. - 
All he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 
To //ug in floth and ſenſual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. F. Q. 
He lay not all night fugging in a cabin under his 
mantle, but uſed commonly to keep others wak- 
ing to defend their lives. Spenſer, 
One went Alg ging on with a thouſand cares. 
L'E range. 
Sr.v'0GAarn. =. . [from ag.] An idler; a 
drone ; an 1 — EA 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta en a tardy luggard here. Shakeſp. 
This mightier ſound ſhall — 
The dead to riſe, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
10% the long. /g ard of five thouſand years. Col. 
Up, up, ſays Avarice ; thou ſnor ſt again, 
Stretcheſt = limbs, and yawn'ft, but all in vain : 
The tyrant Lucre no denial taxes 
At his command th” unwilling fuggard wakes. Dry. 
Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their /luggard 
758 ſleep. p D. den. 
0SLU'GGARDIZE, v. @. [from ard. To 
make idle ; to make Net, Lake 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully f.ggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. Shak. 
SLu'ccG1SH. adj. | from Aug.] Dull; drowſy ; 
lazy; othful ; idle; — flow inactive; 
mert. 
Slaggiſb idlenefs, the nurſe of ſin, 
Upon a flothful aſs he choſe to ride. Fairy Queens 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their ſeat could force, 
Nor tides did drive out of their fluggiſh ſource. 


Spenſer. 
One, bolder than the reſt, 
With his broad ſword provok'd the /uggi/h beaſt. 
Walter. 


Matter, being impotent, flaggifh, and inactive. 
hath no power to ſtir 2 move itielf. —JVodward. 
SLu'oortsHLY. adv. | from S.] Dull 
not nimbly ; lazily ; idl l 1 of; 

SLuU'gG1SHNESS. I em. AgB. Dulneſs; 
floth; lazineſs ; idleneſs; inertneis. 
The moſt of mankind are inclined by her thi- 
ther, if they would take the pains; no leſs than 
birds to fy, and horfes to run: which if they loſe, 
t is thro? their own fuggi/neſs, and by that means 
become her prodigies, not her children. B. Jo, jon: 
It is 1 — moment to teach the mind to ſhake 
off its fl:gg;/bneſs, and vigorouſly em itſel6 
about hin? — wall direct. > as oe te. 
SLUICE. . f. | flayſe, Dutch ; eſcluſe, French x 


[-luſa, Italian. } A watergate; a floodgate; a vent 


for water. 
Two other precious drops that ready ſtood, 
Each in their cryſtal fuice, he ere they fell 
Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, 
And ious awe, that fear d to have offended, Milt. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret flvice, 
Stole under ſeas to meet his 4rethuſe. Miton, 
If we receive them all, they were more than 
ſeven ; if only the natural fuices, they were fewer. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
s waters from her fluice;, flow'd 
Unbounded ſorrow from her eyes. Prior. 
Each /luice of affluent fortune open d ſoon, 
And wealth flow'd in at morning, night and noon. 
Harte. 
To SLUTCS. v. @. [from the noun.] To emit 
by floodgates. ; 


Like a traitor coward, | 
Slaic'd out his mn'cent fon! through ſtreams 
of blood. Shakeſpcare.. 


Veius of liquid ore fuic'd from the lake. Milten,. 
You wrong me, if you think I'll ſell one drop 
Within theſe veins for pageants ; but let honour: 
Call for my blood, IM it into ſtreams; 
i ure. fortune looſe again to my purſuit, 
And !-t me hunt her through embattl'd foes 


In duſty plains ; there will I be the firſt. Dryden 


J vice 
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Steer. ach. [from ſuce. | Falling iu ſtreams 
as from a fiuicc or Rood:rate. 

And oft , Hole ſheets deſcend of lucy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpungy clouds from off the main: 
The lofry Mies at unce come pouring down, 

The promi>'d crop and golden labours drown. Dry. 

To SLU'MBER. v. n. [rlume jun, Sax. /{{uymerer, 
Dutch.) | 

1. To ſleep liglitly; to be not wake nor in 
profound fleep. 

fe that keepeth Ifrael ſhall neither /un5-r nor 
Heep. : 
- Conſcience wakes deſpair that Hub.. Milian 

2. To fleep; to repole. Sp and flumber are 
often confounded, 

Gold ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a 
diem, in a viſon of the night, When deep Ueep 
I. lech upon you, in Aim erings upon the bed. Jeb. 

il1ve ye choſen tins place, 

4. iter the toil of battle, to repoſe 
Your wcearied virtue, for the uſe you find 
To jl»nb here? Alon. 

2. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſupinenets. 

Why flame Pope, who leads the tunetul train, 
Nor bears that virtue which he loves complain ? 

Dang. 

To Sr. v/MnER, v. a. 

. To lay to fleep. 
Jo ſtupify; to ſtun, f 

Then up he took the / anbei ed ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, 

Vm to ti cattle brought. Fairy Queen. 

To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to fer 
ts conſci-nce in the doing, he ſtudied other in- 
centives. | Mitten. 

Surfing. u. ſ. from the verb.] 

1. Lięlit ſlcep; flcep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder he's {ſo fond 
To truſt tie mock'ry of unquiet fumbers. SH. 

From careletine(s it ſhall fall into /lawber, and 
from a. 4 it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long 
ſicep ; 'till at laſt, perhaps, it ſhall ſleep itſelf into 
a letharry, and that ſuch an one that nothing but 
hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. South, 

Labour aud reſt, that equal periods keep; 
ObecGiont_//.bers that can wake and weep. 

2. Sleep; repoſe. 

Boy! Lu-ius ! faſt aſleep? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of Humber. Shakefp. 

Een luſt and envy Neep, but love denies 
Reft to my ſoul, and Lum er to my eyes: 
Three days 1 promis'd to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dry. 

e e ee : 

55 3 2 4 * : 8 adj. from ſlumb er.] 

1. Iuviting to fleep; ſoporiſerous; cauſing 
Neep. 
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Pope. 


The timely dew of fleep, 
Nou falling with ſoft m 104 weight, inclines 
Our eyclids, Milton. 

While penſive in the ſilent umb, ſhade, 
Sizep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade ; 
Fqinerva, life-like, on embodied air 
Iniprefs'd the form of Iphthema. Peop/*; Odyſſey. 

here every eye with chains ſhe bound, 
And dati d the flowing goblets to the ground. 1%. 

2. Sleepy ; not waking. 

A great. perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of Neep, nd do the effects of 
watching: in this ny agitation, what have you 
heard tier ſay * Shak ip. Macbeth, 

LUSH. The pretcrite and participle pailive of 
lor. 
-SLEXE. The praterite and participle padive of 
. 

Sience accompany'd; for beaſt, ard bird, 

They ty their graſſy couch, ee to their neſts, 
Were and. ititen's Paradij: Loft, 

"To SLUR: v. a. | //er:;, Dutch, naſty ; flow c, 
4 ut. 

1. To ſully ; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To paſs lighily; to balk ; to-mils. 

The Atheiſts lavgh in their ſleeves, and not a 
little triumph to ice the cauſe of Theiſm thus be- 
traycd hy its profeticd friends, and the grand argu- 
ment e d by tic, and fo their work done to 
ther Bands. Cudwoirth, 


. 


oy 


I Tilt. 
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Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, | 

With periods, points, aud tropes, he furs his 
crimes ; . 

He robb'd not, but he borrow d from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reſtore. Dryden. 

z. To cheat; to trick. 
What was the publick faith found out for, 
But to / men of what they fought for? IIdib. 
Come, ſeven's the main, 

Cries Ganymede : the uſual trick: 

Seven, ur a fix; eleven, a nick. Pri-r. 

SCU. 2. . | from the verb.] Faint; reproach; 
flight diſgrace. 

Here's an ape made a king for ſhewing tricks; 
and the fox is then to put a {us upon him, in ex- 
poting lun for ſport to the ſcorn of the people. 

J. Eftrange. 

No one can rely upon ſuch an one, either with 
ſafety to his affairs, or without a //. ty bis repu- 
tation; ſince he that truſts a knave has no other 
recompence but to be accounted a fool for his 

ains. South's Sermons. 

SLUT. ». . [ Hidde, Datch. ] 

1. A dirty woman. 

Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou fiad'ſt unrak'd, and hearths un- 

ſwept, 
There pinchi the maids as blue as bilberry ; 

Our radiant queen hates «ts and ſluttery. Sha. 
The veal's all rags, the butter's turn'd to oil; 
And thus 1 buy good meat for /s to ſpoil. Ang. 

2. A word of flight contempt to a woman. 

Hold up, you, 
Your aprons mountant ; you're not oathable, 
Although I know you'll ſwear. p. Timon, 

The frogs were ready to leap out of their ſkins 
for joy, till one crafty old Aut in the company ad- 
viſed them to couſider a littls better ont. La. 

SLu'TTERY. 2. . {from flat. ] The qualities or 
practice of a ſlut. 

$latt'ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppas'd, 

Should make defire vomit emptineſs. Shak, Cymb. 

Theſe make our gils their futtery rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, 
The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Drayton. 

A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion 
that his ſwarthy colour was rather ue tlian na- 
ture, and the fault of his maſter that kept him no 
cleaner. L'Efirange. 

Suu't T15n, cdj. [from /lat.] 

t. Naſty ; not nice; not cleanly ; dirty; inde- 
cently negligent of cleanlineſs, 

All preparations both for food and lodging, ſuch 
as would make one dcteſt niggardueſs, it is 0 u- 
tiſÞ a vice. Stduscy. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cab- 
bins, yet indeed they are but. Ai den that breed 
ſickneſs in peace, ferving to cover ſtcalths, and in 
fight are dangerous to tear men with their ſplin- 
ters. Ralerg/”s Efſays. 

The naſtineſs of that nation, and /{«2*;/> courſe 
of liſe, hath much promoted the opinion, occa- 
ſioned by their ſervile condition at firſt, and infe- 


rior ways of parſimony ever fince. Brown. 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his ſtabla, 
And las iſh plenty dec d her table. Prior. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes for erctric cus. 
She got a legacy by ust tricks. Holiday. 


SLY TTISHLY, adv. [from lattiſb.] In a flut- 
tiſh manuer; nattily ; diftily. 
SuLuU'TT1ISHNESS. v. ſ. [from fluttiſh,) The qua- 
lities or practice of a flut; naſtineſs ; dirtinefs. 
That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion 
upon a filthy favour, ſetting forth both in ati. 
Sidney. 


J look on the inſtinct of this noĩſome and trou- | 


bleſome creature, the lonfe, of ſearching ont fou! 
and naſty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an 
etfact of divine provulence, defigned to deter men 
and women from i and ſordidneſs, and to 
provoke them to cleaulineſs and neatneſs. Ruy. 

SLY. adj. ſylið, Saxon, flippery and metapho- 


rically deceitful ; gur, Iflandick. } Meanly art- | 
The mighty ſoul how ſnl? a body holds. Dryd-:.. 


ful; ſecretly inſidious; cunning, 
For my fly wiles and ſubtile craftineſs, 


SMA 
And for I doubt the Greekiſh monarch V, 


Will ute with him ſome of his wonted craft. Fair, 


His proud ttep he ſcornful turn'd, 
And with circumſpection. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Envy is a curſed plant; ſome fibres of it are 


1 rooted almoſt in every man's nature, and it works 


in afly and imperceptible manner. Watts. 

It is odious in a man to look / and leering at a 
woman. Clariſſa. 

SL\'LY. adv. [from fly.] With ſecret artifice ; 
inſiqiouſly. 

To SMACK. v. n. [rmæckan, Saxon : ſnacckens 
Dutch. | 

1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with any par- 
ticular taſte, 

2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed. 

All ſects, all ages, /mz& of this vice, and he 
To die for it Shabeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 

He is but a baſtard to the time, 
That doth not ſmack of obſervation. Sh. King Jahn. 

3- To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the lips 
ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a taſte. 

She kits'd with ſracking lip the ſnoring lout ; 
For ſuch 2 kiſs demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 

4. To kiſs with a cloſe comprettion of the lips, 
ſo as to he neard when they ſeparate. 

He gives a ſmacking buls, Pope, 

To SMACK. v. 4. 

1. To kiſe. 

So careleſs flowers, ſtrow'd on the waters face, 
The curled whirlpools ſuck, ſnact, and embrace, 
Yet drown them, Dome, 

2. To make to emit any quick ſmart noiſe. 

More than one ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
Wo fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel; 

And as ſhe guides it throug:. th admiring throng, 
With what an air ſhe ſanct the ſilken thong! Tang, 
SMACK. 1. ſ. | ſmack, Dutch; from the verb.] 

1. Taſte; ſavour. 

2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed. 

The child, that ſucketh the milk of the nur e, 
learns his firſt ſpeech of her; the which, being 
the firſt inured to his tongue, is ever after moſt 
pleaſing unto him; inſomuch, that thong! he af- 
terwards he taught Engliſh, yet the ſmack of the 
firſt will always abide with him. Spenſer, 

Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your 
youth, hath yet ſome ſnack of age in you, ſome 
reliſh of the ſaltneſs of time, and have a care of 
vour health, Shak-ſp. Henry IV. 

It cauſed the neighhours to rue, that a petty 

ſm:c% only of popery opened a gap to the oppreſ- 
ion of the whole. Carew, 
As the Pythagorean ſoul 

Runs through all beafts, and fiſh and fowl, 

And has a ſmack of ev'ry one, 

So love does, and has ever done. Hd brate 

3. A pleaſing taſte. 

Stack peafe upon hovel ; 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Leſt love and the cadow there finding a ſn2ck, 
With ill ſtormy weather do perith thy ſtack. T0. 
4. A ſmall quantity; a taſte. 
Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H effays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. Y. 

5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as atter 
pleaſing taſte. 

6. A loud kiſs, 

He took 
The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips, 
With ſuch a clamorous /mackh, that at the parting 
All the church eche'd. Shalehp. Taming of the Shrew, 
I ſaw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife's lip ſteal a wack. Don. 
3 ¶Snacca, Saxon; ſu tra, Iſlandick. ] A ſmal 
ip. 

SMALL, ad. [rmall, Saxon; /azal, Dutch ; 
/maar, Iflandick.] 

1. Little in quantity; not great. 

For a /mi! moment have I forſaken thee, but 

with great mercies will I gather thee. Ila. 
Death only this myſterious truth anfolds, 


All numeration is but ſtill the adding of one 


The title of the kingdom I poſſeſs. Hubberd., 
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Small painters, and ftill ſmall politicians. 
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unit more, and giving to the whole together a dif- 
tinct name, whereby to diſtinguiſh it from every 
er or greater multitude of units. Locke. 
The ordinary falle meaſure we have is look 
on as an unit in number. Locke. 
The danger is leſs when the quantity of the 
Auids is too /mall, than when it is too great; for a 
ſmaller quantity will paſs where a larger cannot, 
but not contrariwiſe. | Ar lut laat. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: ſuch is 
the dreſſing of ſmall birds, requiring a world of 
cookery. Swift. 
2. Slender; exile ; minute. 
After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a 
Nill au! voice. 1 Kings, XiX. 12. 
Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very 
ſmall, till it was as ſmall as duſt. Deut. ix. 21. 
Thoſe wav d their limber fans 
For wings and ſn i lineaments exact. Milton. 
S$muli-grained ſand is eſteemed the beſt for the 
tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 


Mo timer's Huſbandry. 
z. Little in degree. 


There aroſe no ſmz/l ſtir about that way. A. 

4. Little in importance ; petty ; minute. 

Is it a ſmal! matter that thou haſt taken my _ 

?. en. 

Narrow man being fill'd with little ſhares, 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of fu wares; 
All having blows to ſparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their ſound gold ingot into wire. Don. 

Some mens behaviour is like a verſe, wherein 
every ſyllable is meaſured : how can a man com- 
prehend great matters that breaketh his mind too 
much to /-ul/ obtervations ? Bacon. 

Knowing, by fame, ſma/l poets, ſmall muſicians, 
Harte. 
Sin ell is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. Pope. 
5. Little in the principal quality: as /mall beer; 


not ftrong ; weak. 


Go down to the cellar to draw ale or 1 
wift. 
SMALL. n. ſ. [from the adjective.] The ſmall 
or narrow part of any thing. It is particularly 
applied to the part of the leg below the calf, 
ler garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ancles, yet 
in ler going one might ſometimes diſceru the / 


of her leg. Sidncy. 
Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
And all her calfs into 4 gouty /i. Suckling 


His excellency having mounted on the ſma/! of 
my leg, advanced forywards. Gulliver's True. 
_ Su&'LLAGE. „. f. [from ſmall age, becauſe it 
foon withers. Skinner. Fl:oſ-linon, Lat.] A plant. 
It is a ſpecies of parſley, and a common weed by 
the ſides of ditches and brooks. Miller. 

Smalluge is raiſed by lips or feed, which is red- 
diſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval figure; a 
little more full and ring on one fide than the 
other, and ſtreaked from one end to the other. 

Maortimr's Huſbandry. 

Su&'LLCOAL. u. ſ. ¶ ſmall and coul.] Little wood 
coals uſed to light tires. 

A ſmullcoal man, by waking one of theſe dif- 
trefled gentlemen, ſav ed him from ten years impri- 
ſonment. Speetatos. 

When fenen raurmurs in the hoarſer throat, 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd _ 

ray. 

SUNLLCRAFT. . . ¶ mall and craft.] A little 
veſiel below the denomination of ſhip. 

Shall he before me ſign, whom t'other day 
A /malleraft veſſel hither did convey ; 
Where ſtain'd with prunes, and rotten figs, 

he lay. Dryden. 

Su U Nox. 2 . | rail and p.] An eruptive 
diſtemper of great malignity; vie. 

He tell ſick of the . Wiſeman, 

SML Ly. adv. | from ſmill.] In a little quan- 
tity ; with minuteneſs; in a little or low degree. 

A child that is (till, and ſomewhat hard of wit, 
is never choſen by the father to be made a ſcholar, 
or elſe, when he cometh to the ſchool, is ſmal!, 
regarded, lun. 

SMA'LNESS. . /, [from ſmall.) 
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ſma ta, Swediſh. 


$M A 
1. Litileneſs ; not greatneſs. 
glaſs are even 


not ſo cloſe as in gold; as we ſce by the eaſy ad- 


miſſion of light, and by the ſmubneſs of the weight. | of. 


acon's Nat, Hiſt. 
8 Littleueſs; want of bulk; minuteneſs; ex- 
I ty. 0 - 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpect of the fine- 
neſs of the body, or the ſu i of the parts, or 
ſubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacwr. 

The fmalneſs of the rays of light contri- 
bute very much to the power of the agent by 
which they are refracted. Nexwion's Opt. 

3- Want of ſtrength ; weakneſs. 

SMALT. u. /. A beautiful blue ſabſtance, pro- 
duced from two parts of zaffre being fuſed with 
three parts common ſalt, and one part potaſh. 
Hill on Foſſils. 

To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with 
logwood water; and moreover turnſoil with lac 
mingled with /ma/t of bice. Penrcham, 

SMa'kAGDINE., adj. [ ſmaragdinus,, Latin,] Made 
of emerald ; reſembling emerald. 

SMART. . . ra, Saxon ; /mert, Dutch; 


1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by the ſmart, 
was brought to think of the diſeaſe. 

2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 

Miſhaps are maſter d by adviſe diſcreet, 

And counſel mitigatesthe greateſt /murt. F. Queer, 

It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings, 
to compare them with his former happineſs. tr. 

To SMART. v. % [rmeopran, Saxon; /merten, 
Dutch.) 

1. To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only be- 
cauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs 
mortal. South, 

Human blood, when firſt let, is mild, and will 
not make the eye or a freſh wound ſmart. Arbuth, 

2. To feel pain of bady or mind. 

He that is ſurety for a ſtrauger ſhall ſmart for it. 

+. | 56. 

No creature ſmarts ſo little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern'd can'ſt hear the mighty * 

Smart. adj. from the noun.] ah 

1. Pungent ; ſharp ; cauſing ſmart. 

How /mart a laſh that ſpeech doth give my con- 
ſcience ? Sh peur c. 
To the fair he fain would quarter ſhow, 

His tender heart recoils at every blow; 

If unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 

He means but to correct, and nut provoke. Gra. 

2. Quick ; vigorous ; active. 

That day was ſpent in ſmar:; K irmiſhes, in which 
many fell. Clrendon, 

This ſound proceeded from the nimble and /»art 
percuflions of the ambient air, made by the ſwift 
and irregular motions: of the particles of the li- 
quors. Hl. 

3. Producing any effect with force and vigour. 

After ſhow'rs ihe 

The ftars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon adorns, 

As with unburrow'd beams, her ſharpen d 

horns. | Dryden. 

4. Acute; witty. 

It was a ſmart reply that ＋ made to 
one that miniſtered this comfort of the fatality of 
things: this was ſo far from giving any eale to 
his mind, that it was the very thing that troubled 
him. Tillaſon. 

- Briſk ; vivacious; lively. 

"ou may ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hands, during the whole courſe of his ha- 
rangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapen- 
ing a beaver. Addiſon. 

Who, for the poor renown of being ſmart, 

Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart? 


dung. 

SMART. . A fellow affecting briſkneſs aud 
vivacity. A cant word. 

SMA , Ev. adv. | from ſmart.] After a ſmart 


Sidacy. Hue h in their language. 


SME. 


The art, order, and gravity of thoſe pi occede, 
ings where ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſer; 
and ſm ty purived, made them lefs taken notice 


b Clairend.ar, \- 
Sma'sTSESS. n . [from ſmart.) 
r. The quality of being ſmart; quickneſs ; 
vigour. « 1 
What intereſt ſuch a ſinartucſi in ſtriking the air 
hath in the production of ſound, may in ſome 
meaſure appear by the motion of a bullet, aud 
that of a ſwitch or other wand, which produce 
no found, if they do but lowly paſs through the 
air; whereas if the one do ſmartly ſtrike the air, 
and the other be ſhot out of a gun, celerity of their 
percuſſions on the air puts it into an undulating, 
motion, which, reaching the ear, produces an au- 
dible noiſe. Boy de. 
2. Livelineſs; briſkneſs ; wittineſs. 
I defy all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, 
equal in wit, humour, ſmarm:s or politeneſs, to 
SMATCH. . . [corrupted from ſmack.] ' 
1. Taſte; tiacture ; twang. 
Thou art a fellow of good . : 
Thy life hath had fome /-utch of honour in't. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or naſal 
Iod Elem. of Speech. 
Theſe f:lts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, 
but mixt wit l. r of a vitriolick. Grew: 
2. ſCoruleo, A bird. 
To SVH TEX. v. [It is ſuppoſed'to be cor- 
rupted from ſmack or tafte.] 
1. To have a flight taſte; to have a flight, ſuper- 
ficial, and imperfe&t Knowledge. 
Such a practice gives a ſlight ſmattering of ſe- 
veral ſciences, without any ſolid knowledge. Watts. 
Since, by a little ſmattering in learning, and great 
conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may he 
find it again by A EINE, 
ent y. 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 7 
In proper terms, ſuch as men ſmatter ; 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. Hudib. 
Of ſtate affairs you cannot matter ; 


Are aukward when you try to flatter. Sæulſt. 
Sa'TTER. =. /. | from the verb.] Superficial 


or ſlight knowledge. 
All other ſciences were extinguiſhed during this 
empire, excepting only a ſmaiter of judicial aſtro- 


— 


40 Te „ 
SMA'TTERER. u. þ. . ſmatter.} One who 
has a flight or ſuperficial knowledge. 
Theſe few who preſerye any rudiments of learn- 
ing, are, except one or two ſmatterer;, the clergy's 
frieuds. . Strft. 
To SMEAR, v. a. [rmenan, Saxon; fmeereng 
Dutch.) ; 
1. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous and 
adheſive; to beſmear. 
If any ſuch be here, that love this painting. 
Wherein vou ſee me /mrear'd, 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let hin wave thus. Sh ukeſpravre”s Othellas 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk, , 
Smear'd round with pitch. Milt, 
Smer'd as the was with black Gorgonean blopd, 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 
2. To ſoil; to contaminate. a 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beygar's iffue at my gates 
Who /z-ar:dthus, and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shokeſp, 
Sura. . /. ffrom the verb.] An ointment, , 
any fat liquor or juice. | 
SMF AV. adj. from ſmear. ] Dau by; adheſive. - 
A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'riug —_ 


' SuraTH. . . A fea fowl, ; 
To SMEATH, or ſmutch. vy. a, [T mid de, Saxon. ] 
To ſmoke ; to blacken with ſmoke. Not in uſe, 
Ste 'CMATICK. adj, [7 wigen.] Soapy ; deter- 
ſive, a 


manner ; ſharply ; briſkly ; vigorouſly ; wittily, 


ics 
Ty SEL... 9. a. preterite and part. /»-/;, [Of 
Vo. II. Ne. 10. 4 4 this 


SME 


this word the etymology is very obſcure. Skinner, 
the moſt acute of all etymologiſts, derives it from 
fu, warm, Dutch; becauſe ſmells are encreaſed 
by heat 


1. To perceive by the noſe. 

Their neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or 
nell the ſame perfumes with themſelves : for here 
is enough. Collier. 

2. To find out by mental ſagacity. 

The horſe ſ=e/t him out, and preſently a crochet 
came in his head how to countermine him. L Ir. 

To SMELL. v. u. 

1. To ftrike the noſtrils. 

The king is but a man as I am: the violet 
fm:1!s to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have 
hut human conditions. Shak: ſpeare. 

The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe 
plants whoſe leaves ſme/! not. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. To have any particular ſcent : with of. 

Honey in Spain ſme!/«th apparently of the roſe- 
mary or orange, irom whence the bee gathereth 
it. | Bacon, 

A work of this nature is nat to be performed 
upon one leg, and ſhould ſmelt of oil if duly 
handled. : | Brown. 

If vou have a ſilver ſancepan, and the butter 
fae!l; of ſmoak, lay the fault upon the coats. Sri. 

. To have a particular tincture or ſmack of any 
quality. 

My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will ſo your accutation overweigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 

And jm-!l of calumny. Shakeſpeare. 
A inan ſo ſr:!ling of the people's lee, 

The court receiv'd him firſt for charity. Dia d. 
4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. | 

Whoſoever ſhall make like unto that, to ſme// 
thereto, ſhall be cut off. Exod. xxx. 38. 

I had a mind to know, whether they would 
$14 out the treaſure, and whether ſme!/ing enabled 
them to know what is good for their nouriſhment. 

Addiſon's Spet?. 

5. To exerciſe ſagacity. 

Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite 
away, 

Of him that his particular to for:fend, 

Smlls from the general weal. Shakeſpeare. 

SMELL. #. . [from the verb.] 

1. Power of ſmelling ; the ſenſe of which the 
noſe is the organ. 

Next, in the noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the ſme/!, 

As God the breath of life in them did give; 

So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and 
live. f Dawes, 

2. Scent ; power of affecting the noſe. 

The ſweeteſt ſeell in the air is the white double 

iolet, which comes twice a-year. Bacon, 

All ſweet fell; have joined with them ſome 
earthy or crude odours. acon. 

*Pleaſant fmells are not confined to vegetables, 
but found in divers animals. Brown's Ful. Frrours. 
There is a great variety of m/s, though we 
Have but a few names for them: the ſmell of a 
violet and of muſk, both ſweet, are as diſtinct as 
any two ſmells, Locke. 

SME'LLER. z. /. [from fell. ] He who ſmells. 

SMEeLLFEAST. n. /. | ſmell and feaſt, ] A pa- 
raſite ; one who haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten ; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 
 ſnullfesft that ſpunges upon other people's tren- 
. chers. LU Eftrange. 
SMELT. The preterite and participle paſſ. of 


Jmcll. | 
| A cudgel he had felt, 
And far enough on this occaſion ſme/t, King. 
SMELT, ». ſ. [rmelt, Saxon.] A ſmall ſea 


Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſm-/ts. 
Cum eu. 
o SwELT. v. a. | ſmalta, Iſlandick; ſaelten, 
Dutch. ] To melt ore, ſo as to extract the metal. 
A ſort of earth, of a duſky red colour, found 
chiefly in iron mines. Some of this earth contaius 
as much iron as to reader it worth ſncl:ing. Waodw. 


SMI 
SMz'LTER, nf. [from ſmelt,] One who melts 


Ore. 
The ſmel/zys com up to the aſſayers. Woodward. 
To SMERK. v. 4. „ Saxon.] To 
ſmile wantonly. 5 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe auk- 
ward, ſpruce, prim, ſneering, and ſmirking conn- 
tenances have got g ent by torce of 
cringing. Sevift, 
SMERKY, or ſmirk, adj. Nice; ſmart; jaunty. 
Seeſt, how bragg yon bullock bears, 
So ſmirk, ſo ſmooth his pricked ears: 
His horns been as brade as rambo bent, 
His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. Spenſer, 
SME/RLIN. 3. /, [ cobitis aculeata.] A fi 
Hinſeon th, 
SM“ S RET. n. f. [Diminutive of ſmock, ſmocket, 
ſmick«t.] The under-garment of a w oman. 
To SMiGHT. For ſmite. 
As when a griffon, ſeized of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encountereth in his flight, 
Through wideſt air making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravin rend away : 
With hideons horror both together ſnngh!, 
And ſouce ſo ſore that they the heavens affray. 


: Fairy Queen, 
To SMILE. v. . [| ſnuylen, py 
1. To contract the face with pleatfure ; to ex- 
preſs kindneſs, love, or gladneſs, by the counte- 
nance : contrary to frown, 
» The goddeſs of the mountain ſmiled upon her 
votaries, aud cheared them in their paſſage to her 
palace. Tatler. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take, 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake. Pope. 
She ſmil'd to ſee the doughty hero lain, 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. Pepe. 
But when her anxious lord return'd, 
Rais'd is her head; her eyes are dry'd : 
She ſmiles, as William ne'er had mourn'd, 
She looks, as Mary ne'er had dy'd. Prior. 
2. To expreſs flight contempt by the look. 
Our king replied, which ſome will ſmile at now, 
but according to the learning of that time. Camden. 
Should ſome ſober critick come abroad, 
If wrong, I ſmile ; if right, I kiſs the rod. Pope. 
'Twas what I ſaid to Crags and Child, 
Who prais'd my modeſty, and ſmil'd. Pope. 
3- To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 
With ſmiling plenty and fair proſp'rous days. Sha. 
For ſee the morn, 
Unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton, 
All things ſm/d, 
Birds on the branches warbling. Mitton, 
The river of bliſs, through midſt of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyfian flow'rs her amber ſtream ; 
Witn theſe that never fade the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with 
beams, 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
Impurpled with celeſtial rotes ſmii d. Milton. 
The deſart n 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Pope. 
4 To be favourable ; to be propitious. 
Then let me not let paſs 
Occaſion which now ſmiles. 
Me all too mean for ſuch a taſk I weet, 
Yet if the ſov'reign lady deigns to ſmile, 
Ill follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
And cloath the verſe in Spenſer's native ſtyle. Pri. 
SMILE. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. A flight contraction of the face; a look of 
pleaſure, or Kindneſs : oppoſed to frown. 
1 frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill — 
Oh that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch 
(kill. Shakeſpeare's Midſ. Night's Dr. 
No man marks the narrow ſpace 
'Twixt a prifon and a ſmib-. Wcttm, 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Sha yield up all their virtue, all their fame 


Milton. 


gnoble, to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. Milton. 


8 M1 
Sweet intercourſe a 
Of looles and ſmiles : for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. Milton, 

2. Gay or joyous appearance. 

Yet what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 

Her blooming mountains and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the giſts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art. dif, 

Su'LINGLY. adv. {from neg.] With a 

look of pleaſure. ; 

His flaw'd heart, 
'Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt /miling!y. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Carneades Hopping him ſ/»#/ing/y, told him, we 
are not fo forward to loſe good company. Boyle. 

+ Su1LT. v. . {corrupted from ſzelt, or 
melt. 

Having too much water, many corns will il, 
or have their pulp turned into a ſubſtance like 
thick cream. Mortimer. 

To SMIRCH. v. a. * murck or mureky.] To 
cloud ; to duſk ; to ſoil. 

I' put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. Shak:ſp. 

Like the ſhavea Hercules in the ſmirch worm- 
eaten tapeſtry. Shok-ſpeore, 
4 — SMIKK., v. a. To look affectedly ſott or 

ind. 

Her grizzled locks aſſume a ſrmirknrg grace, 
And art has levell'd her deep-furrow'd face. You, 

SM1T. The participle paffive of gbmte. 

Fir'd with the views this glitt ring ſcene diſ- 


plays, 
And ſmt with paſſion for my country's praiſe, 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where ſacred Ifis rolls her ancient ſtream. Ticke!, 
To SMITE. v. a. prete-ite ſme ; participle pail. 
praran, Saxon; ſmijten, Dolch 
r. To ſtrike; to reach with a blow. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have 
mote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 
Sb the ſpeare. 
The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to ſm, 
Deſcending. hen, 
2, To kill; todeftroy. | 
The ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benjamin's 
men, ſo that three hundred and threeſcore died. 
2 Sam. il. 31. 
God ſ ate him for his errour, and and he died. 
2 Sam. vi. 
> 3. To afflict; to chaſten. A ſcriptural expreſ- 
10n. 


Let us not miſtake God's goodnefs, nor imagine, 
becauſe he ſmites us, that we are forſaken by him. 


Wake. 

4. To blaſt. 
And the flax and the barley was ſmitten, but the 
wheat and the rye not. Exodus, 


To affect with any paſſion. 

wander where the muſes haunt, 

Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 

Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. Milton, 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and ſtood ; 

But Satan ſmitten with amazement fell, Milton, 
See what the charms that /nite the fimple heart, 

Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. 


Pepe. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
Pope. 
To SMITE. v. . To ſtrike; to collide. 90 
The heart melteth, and the knees /mite together 
Nabu. 
Su ER. x, /. [from ſnite.}] He who ſmites. 
I gave my back to the iter, and my cheeks to 
them that pluck off the hair. Iſa. 
SMITH. . f. [rmid, Saxon; ſmerb, German; 
ſmid, Dutch; from ꝓmiran, Saxon, to beat. 
1. One who forges with his hammer; one who 
works in metals. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and can 


ſhoe him. I am afraid his mother played falfe 
with a ſmith, ; S keſpeare, 
| Lawleſs 
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Lawleſs man, the anvil dares 12 
And forge that ſtecl by which 2 ma! i> Hain 2 
Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did afford ; 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a nerd. 

ate. 

The ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or a 
diamond, that make their true complex idea, a 
fritb or a jeweller commonly Knows better than a 

, e. 

2. 223 makes or effects any thing. 

The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the /miths of their own fooliſh fate. Dry. 

Smi/TKCRAPT. n./. {priScnzpr, Saxon. ] The 
art of a ſmith. 

Inventors of paſtorage, ſmtheraft, and 2 

A 12 . 

. rg n. ſ. [from ſmith.] The ſhop of 
a ſmith. 

Sure. u. . [from ſmith.] Smithing is an 
art manual, by which an irregular lump, or ſeve- 
ral lumps of iron is wrought into an int 
ſhape. Mcxon's Mechanical Exer aſe. 

SM1/Tav. v. . [rm , Saxon.] The ſhop of 
a ſmith, . 

His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, 
And hiſs'd, like red hot iron, within the ſmuby 

drown'd. ryden. 

SM1TT. n. . The fneſt of the clayey ore, made 
up into balls, they uſe for marking of ſheep, aud 

Weordward. 


call it ſitt. 
Surren. The participle paſſive of ſmate. 
; killed ; affected with paſſion. 


Ho agree the kettle and the earthen pot toge- 
ther: for if the one be ſmitten againſt the other, it 
ſhall be broken. Eecclus. 

We did eſteem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God and 
afflicted. Iſa. liii. 4. 

By the advantages of a good perſon and a plea- 
fing converſation, he made ſuch an impreſſion in 
her heart as could not be effaced : and he was him- 
ſelf no leſs /mirten with Conſtantia. Addi 

Suock. . , [rmoc, Saxon. ] 

1. The under-garment of a woman ; ſhift. 

Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, 
ſo cut, as the wrought ſmct came through it in ma- 
ny places. Sidney. 

Bow do'ſt thou look now ? oh ill-ſtarr'd wench ! 
Pale as thy ſmock / when we ſhall meet at compt; 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav'n, 

Shakeſpeare. 

Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that 


a ſmock cloſe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. | paper 


Though Artemiſia talks by fits, 
Of councils, claſſic ks, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Bovle, and Locke: 
Yet in in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails, 
*T were well, if ſhe would pair her nails, 

And wear a cleaner A. Swift. 

2. Smack is uſed in a ludicrous kind of compoſi- 
tion for any thing relating to women. 

At /mack-treaſon, matron, I believe you; 
And if I were your huſband ; but when I 
Truſt to your cob-web hoſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider. 

- en Fon 
ne on his /ck-loyalty ! 

I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love. 


5 e 
MOCKFA'CED. . ' ace. | Pale- 
faced ; maidenly. y 1 

Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids ; 

But active in the foremoſt ranks a 5 
And leave young ſ/mokfac'd beaux to guard the 
rear. Fe lion. 

SMOKE. . f. | yi-mwg, Welſh; pmec, rmoec, 
Saxon; ſmoock, Dutch | The viſible effluvium, or 
ſooty exhalatioa from any thing burning. 

She might utter out ſore ſmote of thoſe flames 
wherewith elſe the was not only burned, but ſmo- 
thered. Sidney, 

Stand off, and let me take be air, 
Why ſhould the ſ»o& purſue the fair > Chaveland. 


SMO 


All involy'd with ſtench and ſmoke, Millar. 
As ſade that riſes from the kindling fires, 

Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 
Smoke pailing through flame cannot but grow 


than flame. 
To SwOKE. v. #. | from the noun. ] 
1. To emit a dark exbalation by heat. 
When the ſun went down, a ſmoaking furnace 
and a burning lamp paſſed between thoſe pieces. 


Gen. xv. 17. 
His brandiſh'd ſteel, 

Which ſaaab d with bloody execution. =Shakeſp. 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar [moak'd. Milton. 
For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 

Altars for Pallas to Athena ſmot'd. Granville. 
2. To burn; to be kindled. A ſcriptural term. 
The anger of the Lord ſhall /moat againſt that 

man. 
3. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kindle 
to move very faſt ſo as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. 
Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 

Proud of his ſteeds he ſmetes along the field; 

His father's kydra fills the ample ſhield. Dryden. 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew, 

He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſes flew ; 

Beneath the bending yoke alike they held 

Their equal pace, and ſwat'd along the field. Pope. 
4. To ſmell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t'obſerve and ſmuke 

What courſes other riſkers took. Hudibras. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mum- 

mers, and wondered that none of the Middleſex 

juſtices took care to lay ſome of them by the heels. 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 
5. To uſe tobacco. 


6. To ſuffer ; to be puniſhed. 

Maugre all the world will 1 keep ſafe, 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. Shakeſp. 

To SMOKE. v. as 

t. To ſcent by ſmokey to medicate by ſmoke, 
or dry in ſmoke. 

Frictions of the back-bone with flannel, ſmoaked 
with penetrating arumatical ſubſtances, have youve 
effectual. Arbuthnot. 

2. To ſmell out; to find out. 

He was firſt ſmoat'd by the old lord; when his 
diſguiſe and he is parted, what a ſprat you ſhall 
find lum ? re. 

Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent, and Will. 
Trippet begins to be /moak:d, in caſe I continue this 
. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To ſneer; to ridicule to the face. 

note the fellow there. Congreve. 

To SMoK E-dry. v. 4. [ ſmoke and dry.] To dry 
by ſmoke. 

Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. 

Mor timer 


SMoK EKR. . f. [from ſmoke.] . 
1. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 
2. One that uſes tobacco. 

SMto/x EL E5S8.a4j.{ from ſmoke. ] Having no ſmoke. 
Tenants with ſighs the /motelr/s towers ſurvey, 
And turn th' unwilling ſteed another way. Zope. 

Swo'x x. adj. [ from ſmoke. | 
1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 
Victorious to the top aſpires, 
Involving all the wood in /meky fires. Dryden. 
2. Having the arance or nature of ſmoke. 
s in a morning drowned in a 
black cloud, and all the day after ſmothered with 
ſmoky fog, the conſequence whereof proves very 
offenſive to the lungs. Harvey. 
If blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the ſmoky miſts, and vapours —_ 
Then woe to mortals. bilips. 
3. Noiſome with ſmoke. 
O he's as tedious 
As a tir'd horſe, or as a railing wife, 
Worſe than a /moky houſe. 
Courteſy 
Is ſooner found in lowly ſheds, 
With /moty rafters, than in tapſt'ry halls 
And courts of princes. | 
Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 


Shakeſpeare. 


He knew tears cauſed by ſmot-, but not by flame. 
Cowley. 


z% 


In cottages and ſmoky cells, | 


red hot, and red hot ſzvw#: can appear no other W 
Newton. 


Deutcronomy.| 


S MO 


Hates gilded roofs and beds of don: 


[And though he fears no prince's frown : 


Flies*from the circle of a crown. 
8 ach. Irmes, moe, Saxon ; , 


1. Even on the ſurface ; not rough; level; hay- 
ing no aſperities. 
Behold Eſau my brother is a hairy man, and 1 
am a /zwath man. en. XXV. 14. 
Miſſing thee, I walk unſeen, 
2 
To be the wand' ring moon, 
* — 4 3 Milos. 
outlines muſt be imperceptible to 
the touch, and even without eminences or cavi- 


eaſe invade, | 
— hoy ſpread ; gloſſy. 
e for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The /uoub-hair'd horſes and the rapid car. Pope. 
3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or obſtruction. 
By the hand he took me rais'd, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Smooth {liding without ſtep. . 
The fair - hair d queen of love Py 
Deſcends ſm:otb-gliding from the courts above. Pepe. 
4- Gently flowing. : 
- Smouth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the ſea. 
5. Voluble ; not harſh ; ſoft. 
When ſage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips /moc:h elocution flows, Cay. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear | 
Remarks, which none did e'er diſcloſe, 
In ſmoth- pac'd verſe or hobbling proſe. 
+ Bland; mild; adulatory. 
The ſubtle fiend, | 
Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain 
Diſſembled, and this anſwer ſmoxth return d. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
This ſmooth diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addiſon. 
He was ſmooth. gave good words, and 
ſeldom loſt his temper. Arbuthmt's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
The madding monarchs to compoſe 
The Pylian prince, the ſmoztb-ſpeech'd Neſtor, roſe. 


T ichel. 
To SMooTH. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To level; to make even on the ſurface. 
The carpenter encouraged the goldſmith, and he 
that th with the hammer him that ſmote the 
anvil. Iſa. xli. 


Smiling ſhe feem'd, and full of pleaſing thought, 


Milton. 


Prior, 


From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 


And ſmeatb'd the ruffied ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. 


Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep ; 
The God hath ſmozb'd the waters of the deep. Pope. 

2. To work into a ſoft uniform maſs. 

It brings up again into the mouth that which 
it had ſwallowee, and chewing it, grinds and ſmooths 
it, and afterwards ſwallows it into Komach. 

Ray on the Creation, 
To make eaſy ; to rid from obſtructions. 

Thou, Abelard! the laſt ſad office pay, 

And ſmouth my paiſage to the realins of day. Pope, 

To make flowing; to free from harſhneſs. 

fa their motions harmony divine 

So ſworhs her charming tones. 
All your muſe's ſofter art diſplay, 

Let Carolina ſmoork the tuneful lay; 

Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 

And ſweetly flow through all the royal line. Pope. 

. To palliate; to ſoften. ? 

Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 

To /no:tb bis fault, I would have been more mild. 


Shuk ſpear. 
Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us 
pauſe, TO. 


And jauech the frowns of way with poocotet 


: Pear. 
4F2 Each 


„ 
SMO 

KEach perturbation ſword with out ward calm. 

1 | Ailton. 
7. To eaſe. 

Reſtor'd it ſoon will be ; the means prepar'd, 

The diſſiculty ſmotb'd, the danger ſhar d: 

Be but yourſetf, Dryd-n. 
8. Jo flatter ; to ſoſten with blandiſhments. 
Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in men's faces, /moth, deceive and cog, 

Duck with French nods, and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Stufe. 

Ibis man's a flatt'rer ? if one be, 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 

Is ſmocth d by that below. Shakeſpeare. 

T0 Smo'oTHEN. v. a. [A had word among 

mechanicks for He.] To mike even and ſmooth. 
With cdyed' grooving tools they cut down and 

ſumot ben the extuberances left. Meoxon's eh. Exer. 


Sof u Eb. adj. [ ſmxth and face. ] Mild 


' looking ; having a foft wr. 

O, ſhall I ſay I thank you, gentle wife ? 
Not fo, my lord; a twelve-month aud a day, - 
Tl mark no words that Cf, woers ſay. Sh, 

Let their heirs 
Enrich their time to come with ſmorbfac'd pence, 
With ſrailipg plenty, and fair protp'rous days. 
BE Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

SuwoTHurLy. eodv, [from ſmeoath.] 

1. Not roughly; evenly. 

2. Wüh even glide. 

Ihe mufick of that murm'ring ſpring 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ſing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 
So ſweetly warbte, or ſo ſmoothly flow. Pope. 

3. Without obſtruRion ;- eaſily ; readily. 

Had Joſhua been mindful, the fraud of the 
Giteonites could not ſo ſmo:bly have paſt unc ſpied, 
till there was no help. Hooker. 

4. With ſoft. and bland language. 

Smo'oTUNESS, 1. .. from ſroxb.] 

1. Evenneſs on the ſurface; freedom from aſ- 

rity. 

Ei countryman feeding his flock by the ſeaſide, 
it was ſo delicate a fine day, that the «9b ſ5 of 
the water tempted him to fer up for a-merchant. 
| L'Eftrange. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

The ſr:2thneſs of her ſkin remains alone. Dryden. 

2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate. 

F:!lacious drink! ye honeſt. men beware, 
Nor truſt its n] the third circling glaſs 
$uftices virtue. | Philips. 

3. Sweetneſsand ſoftneſs of numbers. 


As French has more fineneſs and /aoxbn/ at | 


eis time, fo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and 
force in Montaigne's age. Temple. 

Virgil, thought - ſmooth, where ſmh is re- 
qaired, is ſo far from affecting it, that he rather 


_- th\dainsit - frequently uſing frnalephas, and con- 


cluding his ſenſe in the middle of his verfe. Dry. 

4. Blandneſs and gentlenefs of ſpeech. 

She is too ſubtie for-thee ;- and her he 
Her very ſilence, and her patience, 
Speak to the pevple,. and they pity her. SL. 
 $SwoTs, The preterite of ſuute. 

Death with a trident te. 

To Swto'THER, . 4, E Saxon. ] 

1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by excluſion of 
the air. 

She might give paſſage to- her thoughts, and ſn 
a3 it were utter out ſoms ſmoke of thoſe flames, 
wherewith elſe ſlre was not only burned but 
im . er ed. 

We ſmiot her d 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
Th.t from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 
| Shak-ſpeare. 
N ee are enow yet living in the field, 
To /nther up the Engliſh in our throngs. Ste. 
Ihe helpleſs traveller, with. wild ſurpriſe, 
uf 


Milton. 


Sees the dry deſart zl! around him riſe, 
And 191-1” in the duſty whirlwiad dies. A. 

2. To ſuppreſs. 

Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginning perhaps 
at the firſt among few, afterwards ſpreading into 
greater muiltitudes, and ſo continuing; from time 


Sidney. 


SMU 


may be of force, even in plain tliings, to ſmther 
the light of natural nnderſtanding. Hooker. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance 
of the hero: ſtie ſrothercd thoſe ſparkles out of 
decency, dut converſation blew them up into a 
flame. Di dn An. 

Suorusx. ** [from the verb.] 

1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not in uſe; 

This unfortunate prince, aſter a long er of 
diſcontent, and hatred of many of his nobility and 
people, breaking forth at times into ſeditions, was 
at laſt diſtreſſed by them. Bacon, 
A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 
"than ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmarber. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men ſhould pro- 


cions in ſmyther, 

2. Smoke ; thick duſk. 
Thus mult 1 from the ſmoke into the mother, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shakeſp. 

Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 
And that tler Neptune holds his place. Dryd. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill 


Bacw's Efays. 


Imother. : 
To SwwTHER. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſmoke without vent. 
Hay and ſtraw have a very low degree of heat; 
but yer cloſe aud fm, and which drieth not. 
Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept clofe. : 


want of company, a man had better talk to a poſt 
than let his thoughts lie ſmoking and ſmorbering. 
Coilier of Friendſhip. 
[This word ſeems a parti- 
SMo'CLDERY, ciple ; but I know not 
whether the verb ſmmld-r be in uſe: pmogan, 
Saxon, to ſmother ; , Dutch, hot. ] Burning 
and ſmoking without vent. | 
None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will, 
Through /muld:y cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, 
Phat th' only breath him daunts who hath eſcap'd 
the ſtroke. Fairy Auen. 
In ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, 
And, ſnoxelPring-as it went, in filence fed; 
"Till th' infant monſter with devouring ftrong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 
SMUG. od. | jmuck, dreſs; ſmuckin, to dreſs, 
Dutct.] Nice; ſpruce; dreſſed with affeRtation 
of niceneſs, but without elegance. 
There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who 


Smog. nERING. 


gar, that uſed to come ſo ſ-wg upon the mart. Sh... 

He who can make your viſage-leſs horrid, and 
your priſon more %, is worthy ſome good re- 
ception. Sp: ator, 

To Sue. v. a. To adorn ; to ſpruce; 

My men, 

In Cince's houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine 
Studiouſly frreetn'd, /rg'd with vile, and deckt 
With in and outweeds. Chapman, 

To SMU'GGLE, v. a, | ſmxckln, Dutch. | To 
import or export goods without paying the-cuſ- 
toms. | 

Suu'G 3 LER. 2. . r A wretch, 
who, in defiance of juſtice and the laws, imports 
or exports goods either contraband or without 
payment of the cuſtoms. 


Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, 
And her face will look wond'rous u. Gay. 
Suu GxEvS. 1. . from ſmug. | Spruceneſs ; 
neatneſs. 
4 SMUT. . 1. (rmiexa, Saxon; ſmette, Dutch, ] 
1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 
5 2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; mil- 
ew. 


ten. 


Mertimer*s Huyſhandry. 
3- Obſcenity, 4 


cure to Know more, and not to keep their ſuſpi- | 


the ſtage, and ſpend their taper in ſmoke and | 
Collier on Fame. | 


The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, for | 


dares ſcarce ſhew his head on the Rialto; a beg- | 


Suv'aLy. ado, | from ſmug. ] Neatly; ſprucely. |. 


Farmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when | 
ſuch will not ſell for above five ſhillings a buſhel ; | 
whereas that which i free from t will ſell for | 


To SMICT, v. a. from the noun. ] 
| 


SNA 

1. To ſtain 3 ty mark with ſoot or coal. 

He is far from being ſmutted with the ſoil of 
atheiſm. Mere. 

A fuller had invitatior»s from a collier to live 
with him: he gave him a thouſand thanks; but, 
ſays he, as faſt as I make any thing clean, you'll 
be ſmutting it again. 4 ˙ Eft: ange. 
The inside is fo ſmrted with duſt and ſmoke, 
that neither the marble, filver, nor braſs works 
ſhew themſelves. Addiſ.n, 

I am wonderfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants play 
their innocent tricks, and ſmuring one another. 


Addiſor, 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſmutteth it. Bacon. 

To SuvT.v.n, To gather muſt. 

White red-eard wheat is good for clays, and 
bears a very good grop, and ſeldom ſmut; AMorts, 
Jo SMUTCH. v. a. | from ſwat. To black with 
ſmoke. 

Have you ſeen but a bright lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch'd it? 

+ Ha' you mark'd but the fall o' the mow, 

Before the ſoil hath ſmutcb'd it. Ben Jonſon. 
Smu/TTIHLY. adv. | from ſmutty.]. | 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily. 

2. Obſcenely. (76 
' Smwu'T TINESS. n. /. | from /autty. 
| 1. Soil from ſmoke. 0 my ] 

My vines and peaches, upon my beſt ſouth 
walls, were apt to a ſoot ſmuttineſs upon their leaves 
and upon their fruits, which were good for no- 


hing. T emples. 
2. Obſceneneſ3. 
Suu ru. adj. from ſmut, . 


1. Black with ſmoak or coal. 
The /mauty grain, 

With ſudden blaze dittus d, inflames the air. Mi.. 
The ſraty wainſcot full of cracks. Swift, 
He was a ſnutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me 

near two hours to waſh;the ink off his face. Je. 
2. Tainted with mildew. 
duty corn will ſell dearer at one tims than the 

clean ac another. Loc dee 

3. Obſcene; not modeſt. 

The place is a cenſure of a profane and ſmut/y 

paſſage in the Old Batehelor. Colter, 
SNACK. 3. — ſwatch. ] A ſhare; a part 

taken by compact. 

If the maſter gets the better on't, they come in 

for their ſnack. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muſt be cautled, and the judge go 2 

y den. 


All my demurs but double his attacks; 

At laſt he whiſpers, . Do, and we goſzacks.” Pope, 
Sxa'coT. n./. [acus, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
Sx FFI. E. n. ſ. [Havel, h, the noſe.] A 

bridle which croſſes the noſe. 

The third o' th' world is your's, which with a 
Jnnffle 
You nay pace eaſy ; but not ſuch a wife. 
Soath him with praiſe ; 

This, from his weaniag, let him well be tauglit, 

And then betimes in a ſoft e wrought. Ded. 

To Sx&'FFLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Sb. 


ige. 7 

98 AG, ». /. [Of this word I know not the ety- 
-mology or original.] 
1. A jag, or ſharp protuberance. 

The one her other leg had lame, 

Which with a ſtaff, all full of little ſnags, 
She did diſpoit, and Impotence her name. Fujry . 
The coat of arms, 
Now on a naked /zvg in triumph born; 
Was hung on high. Dryden's An, 


* 


reſt; a tooth, in contempt. 

In China none hold women ſweet, 
Except their /nass are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. 
SN. J . | from ſnag. | Full of ſnags; 
Sxa/cov. } full of ſharp protuberances ; 
ſhooting into ſharp points. 


Pyiar. 
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L"Eftrange. 


bridle; to hold in a bridle; to hold; to- ma- 


2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding beyond the 
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Hi « talking ſteps are ſtay d 
Upon a /azggy oak, which he had torn 
Of of Ea bowels, and it mide 
His mortal mace, wherewith his ſoemen he diſ- 
may'd. Spenſer, 
Naked men belabouring one another with ſug- 
4 Ricks, or dully falling together by the ears at 
fiſt y-cuffs. More. 
Sc AI. . . [pnagl, Saxon; gel, . 
1. A ſlimy animal which creeps on plants, fore 
with ſhe!ls on their backs; the emblem of Nlow- 


nels. 

I can tell why a ſnai/ has a houſe —Why ?.— 
Why, to put's head in; not to give it away to his 
daugliters, and leave his horns without a cafe. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Fearful! commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and /-./-pac'd beggary. Sh. 

The patch is kind enough but a huge feeder : 
Suu flow wn profit, but he fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Sbakeſpeare. 

Seeing the ſail which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own houſe ſtill, ſtil] is at home, 
Follow, for he is eaſy-pac'd, this i 
Be thine own palace, or the world's thy goal. Don. 

There may be as many ranks of beings m the 
inviſible world ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves are. 
ſuperior to all the ranks of being beneath us in this 
viſible world, even though we. d:fcend below the 
frail and the oyiter. Watts. 

2. A name given to a drone, from the Now mo- 
tion of a ſnail. 

Why prat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou ſa ui, thou flug, thou fot ! 

Shakefprare. 

Sxa/tL-CLAVER, or Snail-trefeil. u. ſ. | trifalium, 
Joy An herb. Hi, ſuurib 

SNAKE. /, [ynacca, Saxon ; ſnakes, Dutch. | 
A ſerpent of the oviparious Kind, diſtinguiſhed 
from a viper. The ſnake's bite is harmleſs. Saal-. 
in poetry is a general name for a ſerpent. 

Glo'ſter's ſhew beguiles him; 
As the frake, roll'd in a flow'ry bark, 
With ſhining checker'd flough, Cotlr Ning a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shateſp. 

We have ſcotch d the , not Kill'd it: 

She'll clofe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor 
malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. S 

The parts muſt .have their outlines in waves, 
reſembling the gliding of a fte upon the 
ground : they muſt be ſmooth and even. Dryden. 


Nor chalk, nor crumbling ſtones, the food of 


nut 'sy 

That work in hollow earth their winding wor 
- „dn 

SV VX ROOT. . /. | ſnake and t.] A ſpecies 
ol birthwort growing in Virginia and Carolina. 

SxA/K ESUEAD Iris. u. ſ. | herme:daftylus, Latin.) 
A plant. | : 

The characters are: it hath a lily-ſhap'd flower, 
of. one leaf, ſhaped exactly like an iris; but has a 
tuberoſe root, divided into two or three dugs, like 
ublong bulbs. Tiller. 

SxSx/KEWEED, or But. n. ſ. [bifforta, Lat in.] 
A plant. 

S<xakrwoon. . .. [from ſnake and weed. ] 

What we call /irt-wood is properly the (maller 
branches of the root of a tall ſtrait tree growing 
in the iſland of Timor, and other parts of the Eaſt. 
It has no remarkable ſmell ; but is of an intenſely 
Bitter taſte. The Indians are of ophion, that it is 
a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ſerpent, 


Hill. 
Sxa'x v. adj. | from ſnake.] 
1. Serpentine; belonging to a ſnake ; reſem- 
bling a ſnake. | 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's ſting, 
Of that ſelf kind with which the furies felt 
Their ſuaky heads do comb, Spenſer. 
The crooked arms Meander bow'd with hi: fo 


ſn by flood, * 
Refign'd for conduct the choice youth of ai their 
mortal blood, Chapme..n. 


| 
and from ttience its name of %u colabrinum, or | 
Snrkewo,d, We very ſeldom uſe it. 


SNA 


The true lovers knot had its original from nod; 
Herealaness, or Hercules's knot, reſembling the 
| /arky complication in the caduceus, or rod of 
Hermes. Brown's Fulg. Err, 

So to the coaſt of Jordan he directs 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with /a.4y wiles. Milton. 
2. Having ſerpents. 
Look, look unto this /auty rod, 
And ſtop your ears againſt the charming god. 


Ben 4 
In his hand Jeu, 


He took caducens, his fraty wand. Habb. Tale. 
What was that ſuaty-headed gorgon ſhield 
That wiſe Mmerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 
Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeał᷑ d —— 2 
ilton. 
His flying hat was faſten'd on his head: 
Wings on his heels were hung, aud in his hand 
He holds rhe virtue of the ſnaty wand. Dryden. 
To SNAP. v. 4. [The fame with %.] : 
t. To break at once; to break ſhort. 


that it may be ſnzpp-d ſo eaſily in ſunder ; if his 
ill was no otherwiſe determined from without 
himſelf, but only by the ſignification of your de- 
fire, and my modeſt intreaty, then we may con- 
clude, human affairs are not always governed by 
abſolute neceſſity. Bramb, ayainſt Hobbs. 

Light is broken like a body, as when tis / - 


2. To firike with a knacking noife, or ſharp 


found. | 
The bowzy fire i 
Firſt ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire. 
Then ant his box. Dunciad. 


3- To bite. 

A gentleman paſſing by a coach, one of the 
horſes ſu pt off the end of his finger. I ;ſom. Surg. 

All mungrel curs bawl, ſnarl, aud 7% where 
the foe flies before him. | | Eftrange. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dan-+ 


have given occaſion to a fooliſh report, that my 
lion's jaws are fo contrived as to ſ the hands of; 
| any of the female fex, who are not thus qualified. 


| He f-2ps deceitfut air with empty jaws, . 

The ſubtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws: Cay. 

4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpectedly. 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he-would 

u one of the Kids, and make fome ſhiſt to carry 

him clofe to their Ibdgings. ton, 

' Some with a noiſe and greaſy light” 

Are ſnup:, as men catch larks at night. Bath. 
You ſhould have thought uf this before-you was | 

taken; for now you are in no danger” to be s 

ſinging again. L' Eftrange 

Did l not ſee you, raſcal, did I not! 7 

When you lay ſnag to / young Damon's goat ?+ 


Dryden, 
| Belated feem on watch to lie, 

And ſ½ e ſome cully paſſing by. Swift. 
F. | Snappiny Datch.} To treat with ſnarp lan- 
guage. 

Capoch'd you rabbins of the fynod, 
And ſaupp'd their canons with a why not. Hadib. 
A ſurly ill-bred lord 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word. 

> Granville. 
To SNA. V. n. 


without dending. 

Note the ſhip's ſickneſſes, the maſt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt - 
With a ſalt drapſy clogg'd ; and our tacklings 
Snaxppeg, like to two high ftretch'd treble ſtrings. 
b onn-. 

The backbone is divided into ſo many vertebres 
for commodious bending, and not one intire rigid 
bone, which, being of that length, would have 
been often in danger of ſnappiag in ſunder. Ray. 


If the chain of neceſſity be no ſtronger, but |. 


gerous to alt women who are not virgins, may 


Add for's Spear. 


1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder; to break | 


SNA 


it be a ſpring, it will not bow; but with the teat 


bending it will /zap aſunder. Moxon's Mech. Frer, 
The makers of thefe needles ſhould give them a 
due temper : for if they are too ſoft, they will 
bend ; and if they are too britile, they ſp. 
, ' Sharp's Surgery. 
2. To make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 
Tf the young dace be a bait for the old*pike, I 
fee no reaſon but I may ſnap at him. Shak; II. IV. 
We ſnap at the bait without ever dreaming of 


the hook that goes along with it; L'Eflrange. 
Towzer ſnops 
At people's hqels with frothy chaps. Swiſt. 


SNAP. . ſ. | from the verb. 
1. The act of breaking wi 
2. A greedy fellow. | 
He had no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a 
cunning ſnap, then at the board. L'Lfrange, 
3- A quick eager bite. | 
With their bills, thwarted croſſwiſe at the end, 
they would cut an apple in two at one ſap. 
Cureti. 


a quick motion. 


4 A catch ; a theft. 

xa'pnORAGOR, or. Culf's frat. n. ſ. [ antirrbie 
mmm, Latin.) 4 4 . 

1. A plant: 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet on 
fire, and raifins thrown into it, which thoſe who 
are unuſed to the ſport are afraid to take out; but 


ed in pieces by a tougher body. Dig'y. pwhich may be ſafely ſnarched by a quick motion, 

| Davntlefs as death, away he Walks; and put blazing” into the mouth, which deing. 
Breaks the doors open, ſnap: the locks ; cloſed, the fire is at once extinguifhed. g 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy, © S$Sa'erEk. . /. from .,! One who 

Nor ſtops 'till he has culprit's body. Prim. | ſnaps.” | 


AI. 
My father named me Autolicus, being letter d 
under Mercury ; who, as I am, was likewiſe a 
napper up of unconfider'd trifies. Shak. Him. Tale. 
var. adj. | from up.] 
1. Bager to bite. 
The . cur, the paſſenger's annoy, 
Cloſe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Sift, 
They lived in the temple ; but were ſuch / 
þ;/Þ curs, that they frighted away moſt uf che vo- 


taries. Spectator, 
2, Peeviſtr; ſharp in reply. : 
S$xxvP1S4Lv. ado. | from ſnappi/h.] Peeviſhly ; 


tartiy. 
S$Sa'rP1SHNESS. v. . [from ſaappiſh.} Peeviſh- 
neſs ; tartneſs. : 
SXA'PSACK. . +. | fp ab, $wedilli.] A ſol-- 
dier's dag: more uſually apſrck. 
| SXARE. 2. . LVH ra, Swediſh and Iflandick; 
awe, Daniſh; ,n, Dutch. 
; 1. Any thing fet to catch an animal; agin; a 
net; a nooſe. : 
O poor hapleſs nightingale, thought I, 
How ſweet thou fing'ſt, how near the deadly ov 
4 Lilian. 
2. Ay thing by which one is intrapped or in- 
tangled. 
This I fpeak for your own proiit, not that T 
may caſt a. e upon you. r. vii. 35. 
A fook's mouth is his deftruRtion, arul his lips are 
the /nare ofthis ſoul. Freov. Xviii. 7. 
Propound to thyfelf a conſtant rale of Living, 
wiſich, though it may not he fit to obſerve ſcru- 
pulouſſy, leſt it become a ſaws to thy conſcience, 
or .endauger thy health yet let not thy rule be 
broken. Tayle' Rule of Ai ly. 
For thee ordainꝰd a help, became thy ſaurc. AI 
Beanty, wealth, .and- wit, 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of Tove ſubw; : 
The ſpreading /z4rs for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray'd. Dryden, 
Ts SNARE. v. 4. from the noun. } Toiatrap ;” 
to intangle; to catch in a neofe. . 
- _ _ Glo'ſter's ſhew 
Beguiles him, as tht mournful crocodile 
With ſorrow ſrarc; relenting patſengers. Sol 
* The wicked is ſnurcd in the work of his ow:s- 
hands. . e I ix. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
, Henceforth,. leſt that too neay'nly form, pretended 
o hellifh falſchood, ſnare them. Mien“; Por. Loft, 
To SNARL. v. 3. [ren, Dutch.) 


If your Keel be tov hard, tirat is, too brittle, 11 
| 1 


1. To growl as au angry animal; to grwee. 
What z 
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bat; were you /zar ling all before I came, 
Ready to catch euch other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me ? Shak. 
He is born with teeth 
And fo I was; which plainly fignify'd 
That I ſhould frarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
| -- Shak, Henry VI. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd hone of majeſty, 
Doth do4yged war briſtle his »1gry creſt, 
And ſa rleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
Ihe ihe's even of the ſavage herd are ſafe; 
All, when they /nar/ or bite, have no return 


But courtſhip from the male. Dryd. Den Sebaſtian. 


An angry cur. 
Snarli while he feeds. 
2. To ſpeak roughly ; to talk in rude terms. 


Tis malicious and unmanly to ſrarl at the little 


lapſes of a pen, from which Virgil himſelf ſtands 
not exempted. 
The honeſt farmer and his wife, 
Two years declia'd from prime of life, 
Hal ſtruggled with the marriage nooſe, 
As ilinoft ev'ry couple does: 
Sometimes my plague ! ſometimes my darling 
Kiſſing to day, to-morrow ſnar ling. 
Where haſt thou been ſn:r/ing odious truths, and 
entertaining company with diſcoui ſe of their diſ- 
eaſes * Cong 
To SNARL, v. a. To intangle; to embarraſs. 1 
| know not that this ſenſe is well authoriſed. 
Confuſed rw id conſciences render it difficult to 
pull out thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 
SN ER. =. . [from ſrarl.] One who ſnarls ; 
a growling, ſurly, quarrelſome, inſulting fellow. 
Should ſtupid !ibels grieve your mind, 
You ſoon a remedy may find ; 
Lie down obſcure, like other folks, 
Below the laſh of ſnarlers jokes. Swiſe. 
Sxa'rv. adj, [from ſnare. ] Intangling ; inſi- 
dious. 
Spiders in the vault their ſnary webs have 5 pread. 


SN AS T. . ſ. The ſnuff of a candle. 

It firſt burned fair, till ſome part of the candle 
was conſumed, and the ſawduſt gathering about 
the ſnaf? ; but then it made the 7% big and long, 
and burn duſkiſnly, and the candle waſted in half 
the time of the wax pure. Bacon. 
To SNATCH. 2. 4. | ſnacker, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſeize any thing hattily. | 

A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, than 
to be ſuddenly cut off in a moment ; rather to be 
taken than ſuatch:d away from the face of the 
earth. 5 Hoi. 


8 Death, 
So ſnatch'd, will not exempt us from the pain. Mil. 
Life's ſtream hurries all too faſt, 
In void ſedate refletions we would make, 
When half our knowledge we mult ſnatch, not 
| She /natch'd a ſheet of Thule fram her bed: 
Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre; 
Down fink the flames. Pope's Danciad. 
They, ſailing down the ſtream, 
Are /»21:4/d immediate by the quick-ey'd trout 
Or darting ſalmon. Thomſon's Summer. 
2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly. 
He had ſc.rce performed any part of the office 
of a biſhop in the dioceſe of London, when he 
was /::tched from thence, and promoted to Can- 
terbury Clarendon 
Oh nature ! 
- Trricti me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Su., me to heaven. T bonus Autumn 
Tv Srarcu. v. n. To bite, or catch eagerly at 
ſomething. x | 
Loris will not let me: if I had a monopoly of 
fool, they would have part on't ; nay, the ladies 
too will be fad Lixg. Shak. Ain Lear. 
He ſhall ſuα on the right hand, and be hungry. 
If. ix. 20. 
Lycus, ſwiſter of his feet, 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidſt the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 


And /za:che; at the beam he firit can nud. Dryden. 


Shaksſp.| 


Dryden's and Lee's Ocdipus. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


eve. 


ryden. 


SNE 
Sxar on. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A haſty catch. 
2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. 
After 2 ſhower to weeding a ſuatch ; 
More eaſily weed with the root to diſpatch. Tu/ſcr. 
3- A ſmall part of any thing; a broken part. 
She chaunted /natchss of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs. Shak-ſp-are. 
In this work attempts will exceed performan- 
ces, it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as me- 
dical vacations would permit. Brown's Val. Err. 
4 A broken or interrupted ation; a ſhort fit. 
The ſuatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. Shakeſp. 
They moved by fits and ſuatehet; ſo that it is not 


| conceivable how they conduc? unto a motion, 


which, by reaſon of its perpetuity, muſt be re- 
gular and equal, Wilkins's Dadulus. 

We have often little ſfratches of ſunſhine and 
f..irweather in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the 
year, 

5. A quip; a ſhuffling anſwer. 

Come, leave your ſnatches, yield me a direct an- 
ſwer. Shakeſpeare. 

SxNa'TCHER. . ſ. [from ſnatch.) One that 
ſnatches, or takes any thing in haſte. 

They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
e do not mean the courſing ſratchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shakeſp. 

Sxa'TCHINGLY. adv, [from ſnatching,] Haſti- 
ly ; with interruption. 

To SNEAK. v. a. [rnican, Sax. ſuige, Daniſh. ] 

4 To creep ſlily; to come or go as if afraid to 
een. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded neſt the weazel, Scot, | 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Sneak not away, fir ; for the friar and you 

Muſt have a word anon: lay hold on him. Shakeſp. 

_ Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 

You ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneat'd away. 
Dryden. 

I ought not to turn my back, and to ſneak off in 
lence, and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, 
and flain, Watts. 

He ſacal d into the grave, 
A monarch's half and half a harlot's flave. Dunciad. 
Are you all ready ? Here's your muſick here : 
Author, /zeak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. 
Meore. 

2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervility; to 
cr: ich; to truckle. 

I need ſalute no great man's threſhold, ſacat to 
none of his friends to ſpeak a good word for me to 
my conſcience. Seuth. 

Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and ſneat- 
i, and inwardly reproaching them, from a ſenſe 
of their own guilt, but to ſee others as bad. Scautb. 

When int'reſt calls off all her /2::4ng train, 
When all th' oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 
When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. 


Pope. 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and hs; 
Willis a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. Pope. 
SytakeR. n. ſ. A ſmall veſſel of drink. 
I bave juſt left the right worſhipful and his myr- 
midons about a ſneuker of five gallons. Spectator. 
SSXEAKING. participial adj, | from ſneak.] 
I. Servile; mean; low. 
W hen the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 
With ſneaking dog and ugly bitch. Rowe. 
2. Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parſimonious. 
SNUAKINGLY. adv, | from fucuking. | 
1. Meanly ; ſervilely. 
Do all things like a man, not ſueativgly : 
Think the king tees thee ſtill. Herbert. 
While you fneatingly ſubmit, 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 
Diſcovrag'd by your guilty fears 
To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 
2. In a covetuus manner. 
SNE&'AKINGNESS. 2. ſ. [from ſneaking.] 


Spe Fator. 
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1. Niggardlineſs. 

2. Meanneſs ; pitifalneſs. 

SxE'aKuy, . . [from freak] A cowardly, 
creeping, inſidious ſcoundrel. Obſolete. 

The prince is a jack, a ſa-atsp; and if he were 
here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
lay fo. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 

To SN KAT. v. n. [This word ſeems a corruption 
of ſi, or of ſarp, toreprimand, Perhaps ſaap is 
in that ſenſe from %, Feige, Daniſh, 1 

Men ſhulde him 1:55: bitterly. Chaucer] 

1. Toreprimand ; to check. 1 

2. To nip. 

What may 
Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
No Sneaping winds at home. Sbak-ſprare, 

SxgAe. z./. | from the verb.] A reprimand ; a 
check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this ſneap without 
reply: you call honourable boldneſs impudent 
ſaucineſs: if a man will curt'fy and ſay nothing, 
he is virtuous. Shake pres! Ueonry IV, 

To SNE4, v. 4. [Properly to /mb. See Sxzar.] 
To check ; to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this fooliſh briar wax ſo bold, 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold, 

And ſ1ebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenſer. 

To SNEER. v. u. | 
the ſame family with ſore and gore 

1. To ſhow contempt by looks: naſo ſuſpendere 
adunco. 

2. To infinuate contempt by covert expreſſions, 

The wolf was by, aud the fox in a ſneering way 
adviſed hum not to irritate a prince againſt his ſub- 
jects. L' Eſirange, 

I could be content to be a little ſn-ered at in a 
line, for the ſake of the p:cature I ſhould have in 
reading the reſt. Pope. 

If there has been any thing expreſſed with too 
much ſeverity, it will fall upon thoſe ſreering or 
daring writers of the age agaiaſt religion, who 


have left reaſon and decency. Watts, 
3- To utter with grimace. 
I have not been — fulſome lies, and nau- 


ſeous flattery, at a little tawdry wizore. Congreve. 
4- Toſhow awkward mirth. 
I had no power over one muſcle in their faces, 
though they ſ=ecred at every word ſpeken by each 


other. Tatler, 
SN EER. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 
Did not the ſucer of more impartial men 

At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. Pope, 


2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 

Socrates or Cæſar might have a fool's coat clapt 
upon them, and in this diſguiſe neither the wiſdom 
of the one nor the majeſty of the other could ſe- 
cure them from a ſeer. Watts, 

Sx#'ERER. n./, from ſacer. ] He that ſneers or 
ſhows contempt. 

To SNEEZE, v. n. [mieyran, Saxon; nicſexs 
Dutch. ] To emit wind audibly by the noſe. 

If one be about to ſne:2ec, rubbing the eyes till 
tears run will prevent it; for that the humour de- 
ſcending to the noſtrils is diverted to the eyes. 

Bacon. 

If the pain be more intenſe and deeper within 
amongſt the membranes, there will be an itching 
in the palate and noſtrils, with frequent ſreczmg, 


| Wiſeman's Sur . 
To thee Cupid fneez'd aloud ; 1 TY 
And every lucky omen ſent before, 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhore. Dryd. 
If any thing oppreſs the head, it hath a power 
to free itſelf by ſa ci. Ray on the Creation, 
Violent /n:+2:ng produceth convulſions in all the 
muſcles of reſpiration; ſo great an alteration can 
be produced only by the tickling of a feather ; and 
if the action of fr--2ing ſhould be continued b 
ſome very acrid ſubſtance, it will produce hea 
ach, univerſal convulſions, fever, and death. 
5 Alrbuthnot, 
An officer put the ſharp end of his half-pike a 
good way up into my noſtril, which tickled my 
noſe Uke a ſtraw, and made me faceze violently, 


Swift, 


Sgr. 
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wind audibly by the noſe. 
I heard the rack 

As earth and ſky would mingle; but 
Theſe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heay'n, 
Are to the main as whelefome as a fac 
To man's leſs univerſe, and ſoon are gone. Milton. 

We read in Godignus, that upom a ſneeze of the 
emperor of Monomotapa, there p. sd acclamati- 
.ons ſucceſſively through the city. Brown. 
Sws/szEwoORT. . .. ¶ ptarmica, Lat.] A plant. 
SNR T. n. ſ. [Among hunters.] The fat of a 


. Dif. 
S$xEw. The old preterite of To ſnow, Die. 
To SNIB. v. a. Cſabe, Daniſh. See SN EAT. 

To check ; to nip; to reprimand. 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, 
That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib. Hub, Tak. 

'$x1CK and ſnee. n. ſ. A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where ſnick and ſne- 
Was in faſhion, a boatſwain with ſome of our men 
drinking together, became quarrel{vme : one of 

our men beat him down; then kneeling upon his 
breaſt, he drew out a knife, ſticking in his ſaſh, 
and cut him from the ear towards the mouth. 

W ſcman's Surgery. 

To SNK ER, or Snigger. v.n. To laugh lily, 
wantonly, or contemptuouſly ; to laugh in _ 
Neeve. . 5 

To Sree, v. n | ſaiffs, Swediſh.) To draw 
breath audibly up the noſe. 

so then you look'd ſcornful, and fnift at the 

a dean, ; 
As, who ſhould ſay, now am I ſkinny and lean ? 

To SNGLR. v. . 

Sniggling is thus 1 : in a warm day, when 
the water is loweſt, take a ſtrong ſmall hook, tied 
to a ſtring about a yard long; and then into one 
of the holes, where an eel may hide herſelf, with 
the help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait leifurely, 

| you may conveniently: if within the 
fight of it, the eel will bite inftantly, and as cer- 
tainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. Walton. 

To Sx1P. v. a. ¶ ſnippen, Dutch. ] To cut at once 
with ſciſſars. 

The ſinus ſhould be laid open, which was ſnip: 
up about two inches with a pair of probe-ſciſſars, 
and the inciſed lips dreſſed. 2 Surgery. 

When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, fir 
Roger uſed to bargain to cut off a quarter of a 


yard: he wore a pair of ſciſſars for this purpoſe, 


and would % it off ni ely. Arbuthmt. 

Putting one blade of the ſciſſars up the gut, and 
the other up the wound, ſnip the whole length of 
the fiſtula. Sharp. 

Sw1e, u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſars. 

What! this aſleeve ? 

Here's ſp and nip, and cut, and liſh and flaſh, 

Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſp. 
The ulcer would not cure farther than it was 

laid open; therefore with one ſuip more I laid it 

open to the very end. Wiſcman. 

2. A ſmall ſhred. 

Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall eo 
n—_ hoping to defend the parts about ; but, 
in ſpite of all, they will ſpread farther. J/iſcman. 

1 A ſhare; a ſnack. A low word. 

e found his friend upon the mending hand, 
which he was glad to hear, becauſe of the /-zp that 
he himſelf expected upon the dividend. L Hanges. 

Swipt. n. { | ſneppe, German; pnixe, Saxon; 
Veit, Welſn. 

I. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. : 

The external evident cauſes of the atra bilis are 
a high fermenting diet; as old cheeſe, birds feed- 
ing in fens, as geeſe, ducks, woodcocks, ſniper, 
and ſwans. 6 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe : 

For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 

If 1 ſhould time expend with ſuch a 2 

But for my ſport and profit. K p. Othello, 
SN“ PER. 2. . [ from ſaip.] One that inips. 


 8xcxrze. „ . [from the verb.] Emiſſion of 


Or from the pill'ry ti 


Heyer. Pico - boy. 


SNO 


nr. 1. . [from ſaip.] A ſmall part ; al 


re 
Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors ſappeti; 
of cars. Hudibras.. 
SwrPSXAP. . /. | A cant word formed by re- 
duplication of ſnap.) Tart dialogue; with quick 
replies. 
Dennis and diſſonance, and captions art, 
And ſnipſnap ſhort, and interruption ſmart. Pape. 
SwiTE: . ſ. {[pniza, Sax.] A ſnipe. This is 
perhaps the true name; but /xpe prevails. 
Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and 
dacks : of wild, quail, rail, /aite, and wood-dove. 
Carew. 


4 SN1T8. v. a. [pnytan, Saxon. ] To blow the 


to ſneeze; in both which the paiſige of the breath 
through the mouth, being intercepted by the 
tongue, is forced to go through the noſe. Crew. 
SNUVEL. 3. ſ. | ſnavel, , Germ.] Snot ; 
the running of the noſe. 

To Swi'veL. v. . [from the noun. ] 

t. To run at the noſe. 

2. To cry as children. | 
Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks ; 


ing, 'tis all mere form. E ftrange. 
Away goes he ſrvUlng and yelpag, that he had 
dropt his axe into the water. L' Eftrange. 
Sw1'vELLER. =. /. | from ſuivel.] A weeper; a 
weak lamenter. 
He'd more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the friv-llrrs round my bed. Swiſt, 
To SYORE. v. . (cen, Dutch.) To breathe 
hard through the note, as men in ſleep. 
I did unreverently blame the gods, - 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſarre for thyſelf. 
Ben Fonſon. 
Whoſe railing hernes, and whoſe wounded 


, 
Makes ſome ſuſpect he ſuores as well as nods. Roſe. 
He may lie in his ſhades, and ſnore on to doomſ- 
day for me; unleſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturb- 
ing his repoſe. _ Stilling fleet. 
Is not vonder Proteus” cave 
It is; and in it lies the god afleep; 
And ſoring by 
We may def 
The monſters of the deep. Dryd-n's Albion. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and 
blood, | 
Lay ftretch'd at length, and frring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'erc d 
With purple wine and cruddl'd gore confus“ 
Sxors. . .. [rnona, Saxon, from the verb.] 
Audible reſpiration of ſleepers through the noſe. 
The ſurfeited grooms 5 
Do mock their charge with ſnorer: I've drugg'd 
their poſſets. Shokeſpcare's Macbeth, 
Sxo/rxR, u. ſ. [from ſnore. ] He that ſnores. 
To SNORT. v. . LES Dutch. ] To blow 
through the noſe as a high-mettled horie. 
The ſmrting of his horſes was heard. Fr. viii. 16. 
The fiery war-horſe paws the ground, 
And ſorts and trembles at the trumpet's _— 
Addi *. 
From their full racks the gen rous ſteeds retire, 
Dropping ambroſial foams and ſnorting fire. Ali. 
He with wide noſtrils, ſnorting, ſkims the wave. 
. rnoxe, Saxon; fror, Dut 1 Th 
SNOT. . . » Saxon; ſnot, Dutch.] The 
mucus of the noſe. } 
Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
His ſuot into the meſs, tis all bis own. Swift. 
SSO . adj. from ſnot.) Full of ſnot. 
This ſquire South my huſband took in 2 dirty 
\ Arbuibuct. 
SNOUT. ». /. f fnuyt, Dutch. ] 
1. Thenrſe of a beaſt. 
His noſe in t e air, his ſ.out in the ſkies. Tuſſer. 
In ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
With broader forchead, and a ſharper incur, Dryden. 


E. ” 
Nor would any one be able to ſ:it- his noſe, or goa 


and whether we goto our graves en or fing- |. 


SNU 


Did quick! ea eo nie 
y wind bis m out. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 


dropt the ſympathetick fas. Hudibras. 
hat Æthiop lips he — 
How foul a nat, and what a hanging face! 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and ſnout, 
Her pocket-glaſs drew lily out; 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As juſt the counterpart of his. Swift. 


3- The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 

SNo'v TED. adj. ¶ from ſnout.] Having a ſnout. 
Their dogs /xcated like foxes, but deprived of 
that property which the logicians call i 
uur to modo, for they could not bark. 4 994 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
kt, Grew, 

SNOW, FO Sax. „ Dutch. The 
ſmall — ha — — — unite 
into drops. A Les be. 
Drought and heat conſume ſ waters. Jes. 
He gives the Winter's ſrow her airy birth, 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sardys. 
| _ as the ORE deſcending ſrows. Pope. 
„ SNOW. UV. » Saxon ; /ncamwer, Dat. 
To have ſnow fall. "oF 4 J 
The hills being high about them, it ſaows at the 
tops of them oftener than it rains. Brown's Trav, 
To Sxow. v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow. 
If thou be'ſt born to ſee ſtrange ſights, 
Ride ten thouſand days and nights, 
Till age row white hairs on thee. Dome. 

Sno'wBALL. #. , [ ſnow and ball.) A round 
lump of conge ſnow. 

They pailed to the eaft-riding of Yorkſhire, 
their company daily increaſing, like a ſnowball in 
rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o'er you, like a ſaowball grows. Dry. 

A ſnowball having the power to produce in us 
the ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers, 
as they are in the ſa-wba/l, I call qualities: and 
as they are ſenſations in our underſtandings, ideas. 

Locke. 

Sno/wBRoTH. nf, [ ſnow and broth.] Very cold 
liquor. 3 
Angelo, a man whoſe blood 
Is very ſnowbroth, one who never feels 
The wanton tings and motions of the 2 

| ths 

SNOW DEE. . /. [viola bulboſr, Lat.] Ant 

Swo'wpro?, . /. [ narcifſoleuccium, Latin.] 
early flower. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves 
of thoſe purely white flowers that appear about 
the end of Winter, called /awdrops, the event 
was not much unlike that newly mentioned. 

| Boyle on Colours, 
The little ſhape, by magick pow'r, 
Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a flow'r ; 
A flow'r, that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 
To virgins ſacred, and the ſnowdrop ſtyl d. Ticket. 

SxX0W-WHITE. adj}, | [now pots hes gy White 
as ſnow. ; 

A ſa-w-white bull ſhall on your ſhore be ſlain ; 
His offer'd entrails caſt into the main. Dryden, 

SN y. adj. [ from ſnow. ] 

1. White like ſnow. 

So ſhews a ſnwy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady v'er her fellows ſhev's. Shakeſpr 

Now I fee thy jolly train: 

Snowy headed Winter leads, 4. 
Spring and Summer next ſucceeds; 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 
Thou art father of the year. 

The bluſhing ruby on her ſwowy breaſt, 
Render d its panting whiteneſs more confeſt. Price 

2. Abounding with ſnow. s 

Theſe firſt in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the ſa-1wy top 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air. Milton. 
As when the T:riar from hi Ruffin foe, 
By A ftracan, over the ſrowy plains, 
Retires. Militn's Par Ad-. Left. 


An 


| 


| 2. The noſe of a man, in contempt, 


* 


S&uB. #. /. [from ſucode, Dutch, a noſe, or &r.4-" 
ö bel, 


- 
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20 a jdint of the Anger] A jag; a ſnag; a knot 


in wood. 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged fs and knotty grain, 
Him thought at firft encounter to have Rain. 
Fairy Queen. 
To Sxrn. . a. [Rather To ſub. See SNEAP, 
oy By SwtÞ.] 


. To check ; to reprimand. j 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. Tic. 


2. To nip. 

Near the ſea- ſhores the heads and tonghs of 
trees run out far to landward ; but toward the ſea 
are ſo ſnubbed by the winds, as if their boughs had 
been pared or ſhaven off. Ray on the Creation. 

To SNu8.'v. n. | ſnuffen, Dutch. ] To ſob with 
cynvulfion. 

To SSUnGE. v. n. [ ſniger, Daniſh. ] To lie idle, 
cloſ-, or ſnug. 

Nou he will fight ĩt out, and to the wars; 
Now eat his hread in peace, 

And ſnd in quiet; now he ſcorns increaſe; 


Now all day ſpares. Her bert. 
SNUFF. n. ſ. ¶ u af, „Dutch, ſnot.) 
1. Snot. In this ſenſe it is not uſed. 
2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a candle: whence 
h. hy i ch mdeclle. 
My /--f and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. Shak: ſpeure's King Lear. 
But 4deareft heart, and dearer image, ſtay ! 
Alas! true joys at beſt are dreams enough: 
Thungh vou ſtay here, you paſs too faſt away; 
For even at firſt life's taper is a ſwf. Donne. 
If the liquor be of a cloſe and glutinous conſiſ- 
tency, it may burn without any ſ-«f, as we ſee in 
| .camphire, ard ſome other bituminous ſubſtances ; 
vnd moſt of the ancient lamps were of this kind, 
becauſe none have been found with ſuch wicks. - 
Wilkins. 
3. A can«le almoſt burnt out. 
Lementable! | 
To hide me from the radiant fan, and ſolace 
I th' dungeon by a ſar. Shak: jſp. Cymbeline. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after 
the flame. 
A torch, buf , and all, foes out in a moment, 
when dipped into the vapour, Htdiſon am Traly. 
5- Reſentment expretſed by ſnifting; perverſe 
reſentment. Not ufed uuleſs in low language. 
What h»th been ſeen 
Either in {ffs or packings of the duke's, 
bor the hard rein which both of them have borne 
_ Aovainft the old kind king. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Jupiter took ſuaff at the contempt, and puniſhed 
him: he ſent him home again. FL Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew 
A charge of hf the wily virgin threw; 
The gnomes direct to ev ry atom juſt 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 
To Sxurr. . g. | ſaff n,Dutch.] 
1. To draw in with the breath. 
A heifer will put up her noſe, and. ſa f in the 
tir againſt rain. Bacon. 
Wich delight he f d the ſmell 
Of mortal change on carth. Miltan's Par. Loft. 
He ſrrff; the wind, his heels the ſand excite ; ; 


Pope. 


But when ge ſtands collected i in his might, 
He r.ars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful ſight. 
Dryd-n, 
The youth, 
Mho holds the neareſt ſtation to the light, 
© Already feerns to hf the vital air, 
And leans; 15 ut for wat d on a ſhim ng ſpear. D- -yden. 
My troops are mounted their Numidian ſteeds 
Snus, up the wind, and long to ſcour the defart. 
| Addi u. 
My nag's greateſt fault was ſanſfng up the air 
thout Prackden town, whereby he became ſuch a 
lover of liberty, th.t I could ſcarce hold him 80 
. 
2. To ſceim. 
The cow looks up, and from afar cafi find 
The change of heav'n, aud nf it in the wind. 
Dr ydl. 
For thec the bulls rebellow through the groves. 
Aud tempt tlie ſtream, and ſa f their abſent loves. 
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O'er all the blood-hound boaſts vuperior ſkill, 
| To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly Kill ! 
His fellows vain alarms rejects with ſcorn, 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: 
His noſtrils oft, if ancient fame ſing true, 
Trace the ly felon through the tainted dew : 
Once /neff*d, he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours lure him from the choſen game; 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 


3. To crop the candle. 
The late queen's gentlewoman |! 
To be her miſtreſs* miſtreſs ! 
This candle burns not clear: *tis I muſt «sf it, 
And out it goes. Shak-ip, Henry VIII. 
Againſt a communion-day our lamps ſhould be 
dreſſed, our lights ſuuſfed, and our religion more 


active. Taylor. 
| You have got 

An office for your talents fit, 

To ef the lights, and ſtir the fire, 

And yet a dinner for your lure. Swift. 


To Sxur PF, V. n. 
1. To ſnart ; to draw breath hy the noſe. 
The fury fires the pack, they ſm, they vent, 


| And teed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 


Dryden s Anis. 
Says Humpus, fir, my maſter bad me pray 


| Your company to dine with him to-day : 


He fuß, then follows, up the ſtairs he goes; 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhoes. King. 
2. To'Mnift in contempt. 

Ye ſaid, what a wearineſs is it, and ye have 

ufſ'd at it. Mal. ii. 13. 
Sxu'rrnox. nf. [ ſnff and box.] The box 

in which ſnuff is carried. 

If a gentleman leaves a ſwf /ox on the table, 
and goeth away, lock it up as part of your vails. 
Swift. 
Sir Plume, of amber Puff box juſtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Pope. 
Sxu'rrrr, n./. [from ſn:f.] He that ſnuffs. 
S<ulrprRS. A. ſ. [from ſwf] The inſtrument 

with which the candle is clipped. 

When you have ſnuffed the candle, leave the 
ſmffers open. Swift's Dire ani tothe Butler, 

To Sort. 6. #. # ſniffelin, Dutch.) To 
(peak through the note ; to breathe hard through 


| the noſe. 


A water-ſpaniel came down the river, ſhewing 
that he hunted for a duck ; and with a Hine 
grace, ditdining that his ſmelling force could not 
as well prevail through the water as through the 
air, waited with his eye to ſee whether he could 
eſpy the duck's getting up again. drdrey, 

- Bagpipes of the londeſt drones, 

With /in broken-winded tones, 

Whoſe blaſts of air in pock te ſhut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. WVudibras. 

It came to the aps to deliver his opinion, who 
imelt and /:M. 1, and conſidered ont. LL kjtrange. 

One clad in purple, 
Lats and recites ſome lamentable riyme ; 
Some ſenſeleſs Phillis in a broken note, 
Wig at noſe, and croaking in his throat. 
Dryden 

Ser/rrt.xR, n. ſ. [from ſauffle.] He that ſpeaks 
through the noſe. 

Toa SNUG. . u. | fuiz-r, Dutch.) To lie cloſe, 
Thee ſn ggiry well, he w ell appear'd content, 
Soto have done amiſs, ſo to be ſhent. Sidney. 

As the loving couple lay /avyginy together, Ve- 
nus, to try if the cat had changed her manners. 
with her ſhape, turned a mouſe looſe into the 
ch umher. L'Efirange. 

= © G adj. {from the verb.) 

. Cloſe ; tree from any inconvenience, yet not 
ſplendid. 
They ſpy'd a country farm, 

Where all was fm, and clean, and warm 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secured it hoth from rain and wind. 

2. Cloſe; out of notice. 

At Will's 

Lie he, and hear what criticks ſay. 

z. Silly or infad ouſly clofe. 


Prior. 


Suit. 


Dr: 4 done 


Did I not fee you, raſcal, did I not 


Py 


SO. 


When you lay ſmug to ſnap young Mm } 
To Sxu/cCLE. v.n. [from ſwg.} To lie choke? 
to lie warm. 
05 adv. [ xpa, Saxon ; ſo, Dutch ; , Ger- 
man. 
. In like manner. It anſwers to as either pro. 

4 or following. Nothing compariſon. 

n whom the fables feign of monſtrous ſize, 

Titanian or earthborn that warr'd on Jove, 

So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 

Milton, 
Thick as antumnal leaves that ſtrew the brooks, 

In Valombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 

High over-arch'd embow'r, h thick beſtrewn 

Abject and loſt lay theſe. Milton. 
Tir'd at firſt fight with what the muſe imparts, 

In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 

90 pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky. 

Po * 
A into air the purer ſpirits flow, 4 

And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew her ſoul to its congenial place. Pope, 
2. To ſuch a degree. 
Why is his chariot ſo long in coming > Tudg. 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 

— So long, but its own weight - 

Will uin it ? Or is't blind chance 

That ſtill defires new ſtates t advance? Bon Fonſ, 
Amoret, my lovely for, 

Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie; 

Where the pow r that charms vs /, 

In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? "aller, 
1 viewed in my mind 1 far as I was able, the 

beginning and progreſs of arifing world. Furr, 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 

Why mould we mourn that he % ſoon is freed. 

| Dr yd, 

Upon our firſt going into acompany of ſtrangers, 

our benevolence or averſion riſes towards ſeveral 

particular perſons, before we have heard them 

ſpeak; or ſo much as know who they are. Addiſon. 

We think our fathers fools, ſo wiſe we're 
grown : 

Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us %. 
z. In ſuch a manner. 

There's no ſuch thing, as that we beauty call, 
It is meer coſenage all; 1 10 
For though ſome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingl'd % and /e, 
That doth not tie me now from chufing new. 
Suckling, 
We may he certain that man is not a creature 
that hath wings: hecauſe this only concerns the 
manner of his exiſtence ; and we ſeeing what he 
is, may certainly know that he is not fo or ſa. 
Late, 
I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which I 
was brought into this way, that he may judge whe - 
ther 1 proceeded r ationally, if /o be any thing in my 
example is worth his notice. Lock. 
This gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe, and 
knows that he is very much in fir Roger's eſteem, 

% that he lives in the ſamily rather as a relation 

than dependent. Ad en. 
4. It is regularly anſwered by as or that, but 

they are ſometimes omitted, 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hetl 

Grew darker at their frown. '  Aliltenn 
There is ſomething equivalent in France and 


Pepe, 


Scotland : % as 'tis a very hard calumny upon our 
oil to attirm that /o excellent a fruit will not grow 
here. Temp. 
5. In the ſame manner. 
Of fuch examp es add me to the roll; 
Ve cafly indeed mine may neglect, 
1 God's propos'd deliverance not %. Ailton. 


To keep up the tutor's authority, uſe him with 
Treat reſp-ct yourſelf, and cauſe all your ſanuy 
d ſo too. ci. 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this immu- 
t1hility, {> are the poſſibilties of being. Nom. 

6. Thus; in this manner. 

Not far from thence the monrnful fields appear, 
o call'd from lovers that inhabit there, Dryden. 
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ſ all that he hath to do is to endeavour by prayer 


. Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know. 


SO 


Does this deſerve to be rewarded /o ? | 
Did you come here a ſtranger or a foe ? Dryden. 
It concerns every man, with the greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs, to enquire into thoſe matters whether 
they be /o or not. Tillotſon, 
No nation ever complained they had too broad, 
too deep, or too many rivers ; they underſtand' 
better than ſo, how to value thoſe ineſtimable gifts 
of nature. Bentley. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar d the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his non 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of ths 
animal ſpirits, or from the alteration of the con- 
ſtitution, by ſome more unaccountable way, this is 


certain that ſo it is. Locke.| fo in that noble language peculiar to that great poet. 


7. Therefore; for this reaſon ; in conſequence 
of this. 
The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain'd t' 
obey : 


For longer time than that, no living wight, 
Below the earth, might ſuffer'd be to ſtay : 
So back again him brought to living light. Fai. Q. 
Trafficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreſſe 
Poor ſtrange adventurers ; expoſing ſ 
Your ſoules to danger, and your lives to wo ? 


n 

If he ſet induſtriouſly and ſincerely to perform 
the commands of Chriſt, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him, and 


and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf for this 
bleſſed condition. Hammond" s Fundamental;. 

It leaves inſtruction, and ſo inſtructers, to the 
ſobriety of the ſettled articles and rule ofthe church. 


Some are fall'n, to diſobedience fall'n ; 
And fo from heav'n to deepeſt hell. Milton. 

God makes him in his own image an intellectual 
creature, —7 capable of dominion. Locke. 

$. On theſe terms ; noting a conditional peti- 
tion : anſwered by as. 

O goddeſs ! tell what I would ſay, 

Thou know'ſt it, and I feel too much to pray, 
So grant 2 — as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. . Knight's Tale. 

Here then exchange we m y forgiveneſs : 
S/ may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 
As here my ſoul acquits thee of my death, 
As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 

So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 

9. Provided that; on condition that? wade, 

Be not fad : | 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, ſo unapprov'd and leave 
No ſpot or blame behind, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

So the doctrine be but wholeſome and edifying, 
though there ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the 
manner vf ſpeaking or reaſoning, it may be over- 
looked. Altterbury. 

Too much of love thy hapleſs friend has — 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone; 

May the remaining few know only friendſhip : 
So thou, my deareſt, trueſt, beſt Alicia, 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 

10. In like manner; noting conceffion of one 
propoſition and affumption of another, anſwering 
to as. 

Aa war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt mo- 
tive, /o a prince ought to conſider the condition he 
is in when he enters on it. Swift. 

It. So ſometimes returns the ſenſe of a word or 
ſentence going before, and is uſed to avoid repe- 
tition; as, the 1209 brothers were valiant, but the eldeſt 
was more fo ; that is, more valiant, The French ar- 
ticle Ii is often uſed in the ſame manner. This 
mode of expreſſion is not to be uſed but in fami- 
liar language, nor even in that to be commended. 

The fat with plenty fills my heart, 
The lean with love makes me too ſo, Cooley. 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not fo, 


Denham. 


„ [laughs at me. Do you ſo? m_ the philoſo- 


S, now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 


SOA 


Not to admire is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. Creech. 
One may as well ſay, that the conflagration ſhall 
be only national, as to n 
net 


However ſoft within themſelves they are, 

To you they will be valiant by deſpair ; 

For having once been guilty, well they know 

To a revengeful prince they ſtill are ſo. Dryden. 
He was great ere fortune made him ſc. Dryden, 
I laugh at every one, ſaid an old cynick, who 


pher ; then yoa live the m 
in Athens. 
They are beautiful in themſelves, and much more 


life of any man 
11 


Addiſon. 

Common-place books have been long uſed by 
induſtrious young divines, and ſtill continue = 

aft 


As to his uſing ludicrous expreſſions, my opi- 
nion is, that they are not ſo, 

The bleſt to-day is as completely ſo, 
As who began a thoufand years ago. 

12, Thus it is; this is the ſtate. 

How ſorrow ſhakes him 


And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryden. 
13. At this point; at this time. 
When 


With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' ſtrew'd 
And — fai * of prayers, 
on it ſaid a 
Such as I can, twice o'er, III — 4 
And leaving fo her ſervice, follow you. Shakeſp. 
14- It notes a Kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 
O, ſo, and had you a 


Of too? Who was your (| 
Madam ? Bon Jose: Catiline. 


15. It ſometimes is little more than an expletive, 
though it implies ſome latent or ſurd compariſon. 
In French, fi. 

An aſtringent is not quite ſo proper, where re- 
laxing the urinary paſſages is neceſſary. Arbuthnet 

16. A word of afſumption ; thus be it. 

There is Percy ; if your father will do me any 
himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

I will never bear a baſe mind: if it be my deſ- 
tiny, ſo: if it be not, ſo. No man is too good to 
ſerve his prince. Shake 

17. A form of petition. 

Ready are th' appellant and defendant, 

The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. Shake/. 

18. So much as, However much. This is, I 
think, an irregular expreſſion. 

So much as you admire the beauty of his verſe, 
his proſe is full as good. Pope. 

19. So ſo. An exclamation after ſome thing done 
or known. Corrupted, I think, from c. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So ſo. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Fo ſo ; it works; now miſtreſs, ſit you faſt. Dry. 

29. 80 fe. [z, cofi, Italian,] Indifferently ; 
not much amiſs nor well. 

He's not very tall ; yet for his years he's tall ; 
His leg is but ſo ſo: and yet tis well. Shakeſprare. 

Deliver us from the nauſeous repetition of As 
and So, which ſome ſo ſo writers, I may call them 
ſo, are continually ſounding in our ears. 

21. So then. Thus then it is that ; therefore. 

So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt 


Ready, when time ſhall promp them, to make road | of 


Upon's again. Shakeſpeare's Coriclarus. 

To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient 
forces, and a prudent choice of the deſigns : ſo then, 
I will firſt juſtify the quarrel, balance the forces, 


and propound deſigus. 
. To SOAK. v. 3. [Tocian, Saxon.] 
1. To lie ſt in moiſture. 
For thy conceit in t will draw in 
More than the common blocks. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To enter by — — 
Lay a heap of earth in great froſts upon a hollow 


Pype.| In blood of princes. S 


Bacon.\ 


SOA 


upon it, ſo as to ſoak through: it will make 2 
harder ice in the veſſel, and leſs apt to diſſolve than 


ordinarily. a Bac. 

Rain Paking into the ſtrata, which lie near the 
ſurface, bears with it all ſuch matter as 
occurs. Wioodwn . 


3. To drink gluttonouſly and intemperately. 
This is a low term. 

Let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, bis 
eſtate waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though he has in his view 
the loſs of health and plenty ; the leaſt of which 
he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his 

ate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a 
oaking club. Locke. 

To SOAK. v. a. 

1. To macerate in any moiſture; to ſteep : to 
keep wet till moiſture is imbibed ; to drench. 

Many of our princes 


t. Lie drown'd and h in mercenary blood: 


So do our yulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
bakeſp. Henry V. 
Their land ſhall be ſoaked with blood. Iſa. xxxiv. 
Their deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow ſands. Dry. 
Wormwood, put into the brine you ſeat your 
corn in, prevents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 
2. To draw in through the pores. 
Thou whoſe life's a dream of lazy pleaſure : 
Tis all thy bus neſs, bus neſs how to ſhun 
To baſk thy naked dody in the ſun; 
Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joints with fragrant oil; 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, 
To ſuck the moiſture up and ſort it in. Dryd-n. 
3. To drain; to exhauſt. This ſeems to be a 
cant term, perhaps uſed erroneouſly for fuck. 
Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the 
earth, and ſat and exhauſt it, hurt all things that 
grow by them. |; acon. 
A greater ſparer than a ſaver; for though he 
had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his forts, and 
his garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was 
only ſumptuous, could not but ſoat his 2 
otton. 


SoAKER. . g. [from ſoak. ] 

1. He that macerates in any moiſture. 

In low language. 

rape, Saxon ; ſep», Lat.] A ſub- 


getable alkaline aſhes and any unctuous ſubſtance. 
Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline ſalt and 
oil; its virtues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenu- 
ating, and reſolving ; and any mixture of any oily 
ſubſtance with ſalt may be called a ſap. Arbuthn:t. 
He is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers {p. 
Nalacht. 
A bubble blown with water, firſt made tenaci- 
ous by diffolving a little ſoap in it, after a while 
will appear tinged with a great variety of colours. 
Newton's Optic ts. 
Soap · earth is found in great quantity on the land 
near the banks of the river Hermus, ſeven miles 
from Smyrna. | We.odward. 
Soap-aſhes, are mnch commended, after the ſoap- 
boilers have done with them, for cold or ſour lands. 
Mortimer. 
As rain-water dirainiſhes their ſalt, ſo the moiſ- - 
tening of them with chamber lee or ſoap-ſuds adds 
3 7 boil. —— 
SoarBol'LER. . /. and boi w 
trade is to make ſoap. L | 


Felton. | A foapboiler condoles with me on the duties on 
caſtle- 


oap. Ala ſon's Spactalor. 
So'apworT. n. ſ. | japmaria, Lat.] Is a 5 — 
cam 1 Mr. 


To Soar. v. n. {| fare, Italian.] 

1. To fly aloft; to tower ; to mount; properly 
to fly without any viſible action of the wings. M- 
ton uſes it actively. | 

'Tis but a baſe ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſazr. Shake. 
Feather'd ſoon and fledg'd, 
They ſumm'd their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſu- 


veſſel, putting a canvaſs between, and pour water 


|. 


blime, 
With ciang deſpis d the ground. Milton, 
2. To mount intellectually ; to tow'r with the 
mind. . | 
Vor. II. No. 41. 418 How 


8 OB 


How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Shakeſp. 
| Valour ſoars above 
What the world calls misfortune and afflictions. 


a Aaddiſcn. 
- To riſe high. 
Who aſpires maſt down as low 
As high he ſoar'd. Milton. 


Flames riſe and fink by fits; at laſt they ſoar 
In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more. 
Dryden. 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high, and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 
So Ak. 1. ſ. [from the verb.] Towering flight. 
Within ſoar 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he ſeems 
A phœnix. Milton. 
To Sos, v. n. [peob, complaining, Saxon. Per- 
haps it is a mere 9nomatopria copied from the ſound. ] 
To heave audibly with convulſive ſorrow ; to ſigh 
with convalfion.- 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad ſtory of my father's death, 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. Shak. 
As if her life and death lay on His ſaving, 
Some tears ſne ſhed, with ſighs and ſobbing; mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his * 
fx. 
che ſigh'd, ſhe oh, and furious with deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and the tore her hair. Dry. 
When children have not the power to obtain 
their defire, they will, by their clamour and f-5- 
king, maintain their title to it. Locke on Education. 
I [55/4 ;—and with faint eyes 
Look'd upwards, to the Ruler of the ſkies. Harte. 
gon. n. ſ. [from the verb.] A convulſive ſigh; 
a convulũve act of reſpiration obſtructed by ſor- 
row. 
Break heart, or choak with % my heated 
breath; 

Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick %, loud ſcream, and ſhriller 

ſquall. Pope. 
A wond'rous bag with both her hands ſhe binds : 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. 


Pope. 

Ty SR. v. a. To ſoak. A cant word. 

The tree being [45-d and wet, ſwells. Mortimer. 

Sonkx. adj. [ ſabrius, Lat. sobre, Fr.] 

1. Temperate, particularly in liquors; not 
drunken. 

Live a ſober, righteous, and godly life. Com. Pr. 

The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as 
to the e, man. Taye Worthy Communtcant, 

No ſu2er temperate perſon, whatſoever other fins 
he may be guilty of, can look with complacency 
upon the drunkenneſs and ſottiſhneſs of his neigh- 
bour. Seuth's Sermons. 

2. Not overpowered by drink. 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof 
Pittacus is author; that he which being overcome 
with rink did then ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuffer 
puniſhment double, as much as if he had done the 
ſame being ſober. Horker. 


3- Not mad; right in the underſtanding. 
Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, 
following the fury of his natural temper, made 
every man and woman in his plays ſtark raging 
mad: there was not a f-her perſon to be had; all 
was tempeſtuous and bluſt-ring. Dryden. 
No faber mam would put himſelf into danger, for 
the applauſe of eſcaping without breaking his 
neck. Dryden. 
4. Regular ; calm ; free from inordinate pathon. 
This fam.e young r blooded boy a man cannot 
make him laugh. Shakeſpearc. 
Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and 
ſe ber writer. Abbas Deſcription of the II orid. 
Fung men likewiſe exhort to be /o5:r minded. 
. T :t. ii. 6. 
The rovernour of Scotland being of great cou- 
age, and ctr judgment, amply performed his 
duty both before the battle and in the freld. Hay. 
Theſes conſuſions difpoſed men of any h un- 


SOB 


Among them ſome ſober men confeſſed, that 
as his majeſty's affairs then ſtood, he could not 
grant it. Clarendon 

To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ig nobly to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. Milton. 

Be your deſigus ever ſo good, your intention: 
ever ſo ſober, and your ſearchers directed in the fear 
of God. Waterland. 

5. Serious; ſolemn ; grave. 

Petruchio 
Shall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. 
Come, civil night 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, al! in black. 
Twilight grey 


Sh. 4. U. 


Had in her ſober liv'ry all things clad, Aſiltzr. 
What parts gay Frans from /o%cr Spain, 

A little riſing rocky chain: 

Of men boru ſouth or norch th' hill, 

Thoſe ſeldom move; theſe ne'er ſtand fill. Pricr, 


For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The jo5-r follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 

See her ſoler over a ſampler, or gay over a 
jointed baby, ** 

To So*B ER. v. a. [ from the adjective.] To make 
ſober. ; 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pieriaa ſpring ; 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſober; us again. 

So'sErLY., adv. | from ſober. | 

r. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madneſs. 

an para. moderately. 

t any prince think /i of his forces, ex- 

cept his militia of natives be valiant ſoldiers. Bac. 

4. Coolly; calmly. 


Pope. 


without paſſion, and joberly, lay ing on the blows 
flowl 5 Locke. 

So'RERNFSS. . ſ. [from ſober. ] 

1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, ſoherneſs, and 
chaſtity. Commen Prayer, 

2. Calmneſs ; freedom from enthuſiaſm ; cool- 
neſs. 

A perſon noted for his ſoberngſt and ſkill in ſpa- 
gyrical preparations, made Helmont's experiment 
ſucceed very well. Hoyle. 

The /ſobern-ſs of Virgil might have ſhewn the 
difference. : Dryden. 

So NET v. u. ſ. [from ſobrict?, Fr. ſolrius, Lat. 

1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs. 

Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, 
and in ſcripture is more declaimed againſt than 
gluttony ; and ſiety hath obtained to ſignify tem- 
perance in drinking. Taylor. 

2. Preſent freedom from the power of ſtrong 
liquor. 

3. General temperance. : 

In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the buok ſhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the unfitaeſs of 
an ignorant miniſter, more than that he which de- 
ſcribeth the manner how to pitch a field, ſhould 
ſpeak of moderation and ſo6ri-ty in diet. Heoker, 
4 Freedom from inordinat2 paſſion. 

The libertine could not prevail on men of vir- 
tne aud /o6ri:ty to give up their religion. Roger 5. 
5. Calmneſs ; coolneſs. 

Enquire with all ſebriety and ſeverity, whether 
there be in the footſteps of nature, any ſuch 
tranſmiſſion of immateriate virtues and what the 
force of imagination is. Bacon. 
$.ority in our riper years is the effect of a 
well concocted warmth : but where the principles 
are only phlegm, what can be expected but an in- 
ſipid manhood, and old infancy ? Dryden. 
If ſometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a 
ſecret gracefulneſs of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the ſtayedneſs and ſo/riety of 
age be wanting. Dryden. 
6. Seriouſneſs; grayity, 


ecranding to with for peace, Clarendon. | 


Shak (pare. 


Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done |. 


SOC 
A report without truth; and 1 had almoſt ſaid, 


without any eit, or modeſty. Wateland, 
' Mirth makes them not mad; 
Nor ſobriety ſad. Debus. 


So'ccact. n. /. | ſoc, French, a ploughthare ; 
ſocc gium, barbarous Latin. ] In law, is a tenure of 
lands for certain inferiour or huſbandly ſervices to 
be performed to the lord of the fee. All ſervices 
due for land being knight's ſervice, or ſecag ; io 
that whatever is not knight's ſervice, is eg. 
This ſoccage is of three kinds; a ſoccage of tree te- 
nure, where a man holdeth by free fervice of 
twelve pence a-year for all manner of ſervice-, 
Foccuge of ancient tenure is of land of ancient de- 
meſne, where no writ original mall be ſued, but 
the writ unde con /utudiner: nr merits. Soccage of 
baſe tenure is where thoſe that hold it may hae 
none other writ but the morſiraverunt, and ſuch 
tockmen hold not by certain ſervice. Gaul, 

The lands are not holden at all of her majeſty, 
or not holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in - 
age, or by Knight's ſervice. Bain, 

Soc e ER. #. . | from ſoccog:.]. A tenant by 
loccage. 

SO'CIABLE. adj. | p.iatl:, Fr. jacialitis, Lat.] 

1. Fit to be conoined, 

Another law toucheth them as they are ſociab/: 
parts united into one body; a law which bindet!; 
them each to ſerve unto other's good, and a!l ty 
prefer the good of the whole hefore whatſoever 
their own particular. Heok:r, 

2. Ready to unite in a general intereſt. 

To make man mild, and ſ:ciable to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline. Addiſen'; Cato, 

3. Friendly; familiar; converſible. 

Them thus em 'oy'd, beheld 
With pity heav'n's high King, and to him call'd 
Raphael, the /eci-+/- ſpirit, that deign'd 
To travel with Tobias. Alilten, 

4. Inclin'd to company. 

In children much ſolitude and filence I like not, 
nor any thing born before his time, as this. muſt 
needs be in that ſaciabie and expoſed age. Hatter. 

So'ClARLENESS. . .. [from ſciab le.] | 

1. Inclination to company and converſe. 

Such as would call her friendſhip love, and feign 
To ſociall.n-/5 a name profane. one. 

The two main properties of man are contempla- 
tion and fociab{:-ne/;, or love of converſe. Mere. 

2. Freedom of converſation; good fellowſhip. 

He always ufed courteſy, and modeſty, diſliked 
of none; ſometimes ſociationeſs and fellowſhi 
well lik'd by many. Hayward, 

So'cIABLY, adv. [from ſociable.] Converſjbly ; 
as a companion. 

Yet not terrible, 

That I ſhould fear; nor ſociabiy mild, 

As Raphael, that I ſhould much confide ; 

But ſolemn and ſublime. 

S0 CIAL. adj. [ focialis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to a general or publick intereſt ; re- 
lating to ſociety. 

To love our nighbours as ourſelves is ſuch a fun- 
damental truth for regulating human ſociety, that 
by that alone one might determine all the caſes in 
ial morality. Locke, 

True ſelf-love and ſxi-/ are the ſame. Pepe. 

2. Eaſy tomix in friendly gaiety ; companionable, 

Withers adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit or thy ſocial love. Pepe. 
3. Conſiſting in union or converſe with ano- 
ther. 


A ilta. 


Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompany d, ſeek' ſt not 
Secial communication. Mi lion. 
So'CIALNESS, u. /. [from ſocial.] The quality 
of being ſocial. 

So'ciETY. . ſ. [ fociete, Fr. focietas, 3 
1. Union of many in one general intere 
If the power of one ſaicty extend likewiſe to 
the making of laws for another ſociety, as if the 
church could make laws for the ſtate in temporals ; 
or the ſtate make laws binding the church, relating 
to ſpirituals, then is that ſociety entirely ſubjeR to 


e/bey. 


the other, 


2. Numbers 
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2. Numbers united in one intereſt ; community. 

As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable 
to our reaſon, fo is it for the intereſt of private per- 
ſens and publick ce. | Tilh:ſon. 

3. Company; converſe. 

| To make /o.i ty 

Ihe ſweeter welcome, we will keep onrſelf 
1 ill ſupper-time alone. Shak:ſpear:'s Mach. 


 Whilit I was big in clhmour, came there a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
S nunn'd my abhorr'd e. Shut p. Kirg Lear. 
Solitude ſometimes is beſt ſciety, 
And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 
4- Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. 
Among unequals what ſocicty can fort > Milton. 


Heaven's greatneſs no ſociety can bear ; 
Servants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. 
Dr yden. 
Sock. n. .. [ cvs, Latin; pocc, Saxon; le, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Som thing put between the foot and ſhoe. 
Ere I lead this life long, I li ſow nether et, and 
mend them, and foot them too. Shak, Herry IV. 
A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preicribeth 
for the theum to walk continually upon a camo- 
mile alley; meaning he ſhould put camomile within 
his ſocks. Bacon. 
2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick a gors, taken 
in poems for comedy, and oppoſed to butkiu or 
tragedy. 
Then to the well trod ſtage anon, 
If Johnſon's learned />c& be on, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild, Miltcn. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
Nor greater Johnſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 
Amidſt the monument of vaniſh'd minds. Dryd. 
On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei 
at Rome, we ſee the faſhion of the old ſack and 
larva. Add. ſon. 
Sol eK ET. nf. | Hucberte, Fr. 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a 
candleſtick. 
Tuo goodly beacons ſet in watches ſtead, 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually ; 
For they of living fire moſt ſubtilly 
Were made, and ſet in filver ſockets bright. Fairy . 
She at your flames would ſoon take fire, 
And like a candle in the ſocket 
Hudivras. 


Ditlolve. 
The nightly virgin ſees 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt'ring light ad- 
vance, 


And in the ſeck-ts oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
The ſtars amaz'd ran backward from the ſight, 
And, ſhrunk within their ect, loſt their _ 
- ryden. 


Two dire comets 
In their yu plague, and fire have breath'd their 
la 


, 
Or dimly in their ſinking /ochers frown. Dryden 
To nurie up the vital flame as long as the matter 
will laſt, is not always good huſbandry ; it is much 
better to cover it with an extinguiſher of honour, 
than let it conſume till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the ett, and at length goes out in 
no perfume. Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. 
His eye-balls in their hollow ſochits ſink ; 
Pereſt of ſleep he loths his meat and drink; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man. Dryden. 
3. Any hollow that receives ſomething inſerted. 
The ht and ſupporters of flowers are figured ; 
as in the five brethren of the roſe, and ſockets of 
gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Goumphoſis is the connection of a tooth to its 
ſocket. Wiſe. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of theſe axes againit the ſockz: 
wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome inapti- 
tude and reſiſtency to that rotation of the cvlinder 
Which would otherwiſe enſue. ulkins. 

On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fuk a h for the ſhining ſhare. Dryden. 


SOF 


So'CRETCONSEL, . A ſtronger ſort of chiſels. 

| Carpenters, tor their rougher work, uſe a 
ſtronger ſort of chiſels, and diſtinguiſh them by 
the name of /octetcli/e/s ; their ſhank made with a 
hollow / e a-top, to receive a ſtrong wooden 
ſprig made to fit into the ſocker. Moxon. 
Sock. . ſ. [ With architects. ] A flat ſquare 
member, under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues 
and vaſes : it ſerves as a foot or ſtand. Hail y. 
So'CMAN, or Soccager. n. ſ. [ rocarman, Saxon. ] 
A ſort of tenant that holds lands and tenements 
by ſoccage tenure, of which there are three kinds. 
See SocCcAGE. Corel. 
So'coME. . % [ In the old law, and in Scot- 
land.] A cuſtum of tenants obliged to grind corn 
at their lord's mill. — Bailey. 
Sou. . . ¶ hd, Dutch. ] A turf; a clod. 


The ſexton ſhall green ſod on thee beſtow ; 
Alas ! the ſexron is thy banker now. Swift. 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod, 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. Collins. 


Son. The preterite of fete. 
ver caldrun ſd 

With ſo much fervour, ted with all the ſtore 
That could eurage it. Chapman. 
— /od pottage. Gen. XXV. 29. 

abA'LITY. . | fodalitas, Latin.] A feilow- 
ſhip; a frateruity. 
A new confraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of 
the flaves of the Bleiſed Virgin, and this ſodality 
eſtabl:ſhed with large indulgencies. Stillag flee. 

Sy apex. [The participle paſſive of ſcthbe.] 
Boiled ; ſeethed. 

Can ſadden water, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shak. 
Sodden batineſs! there's a ſtew d phraſe indeed 

l Shak-ſpeare. 
Thou /odd:n-wiited lord; thou haſt no more 
brain than I have in my elbows. Shak. Trail. & Cref. 
Try it with milk id, and with cream. Bacon. 
Mix it with /oddon wines and raifins. Dryden. 
To So'DER. v. @. | ſouder, French; foudrren, 
Dutch. It is generally written eder, from ſoldure, 
Italian; — Latin.] To cement with ſome 
metallick matter. 

So'ver. n./. Metalick cement. 

He that ſmootheth with the hammer, encou- 
rageth him that ſmote the anvil, ſaying, It is 
ready for d ring. J. xli. 

Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hooks 
were made: what is it that faſtens this oder, and 
links the firſt principles of bodies into a chain ? 

Collier on Pride. 

So k. n. /. ¶ ſae, Scottiſh.) A large wooden veſ- 
ſel with hoops, for holding water; a cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but 
pouring a little into it firſt, for one Þaſon-full 
you may fetch up as many /---fills. More. 

Sox'veR. adv. [ ſo and ever.] A word properly 
joined with a pronoun or adverb, as whoſoever ; 
whatſ9:ver ; lou ſever. 

What great thing /o-ver a man propoſed to do in 
his life, be ſhould think of atchieving it by fifty. 

Temple, 
What love /oever by an heir is ſhown, | 

Or you could ne'er ſuſpe& my loyal love. Dry. 

S0“ A. n. ſ. [I believe an eaſtern word.] A 
ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the /ofa on which he 
ſat, and cried out. Tis my Abdallah! Guardian. 

Sof r. adj. [ pope, Saxon ; ſoft, Dutch. ] 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and {ft are names we give things, only 
in relation to the conſtitutions of our own bodies ; 
that being called hard, which will put us to pain 
ſooner than change figure, by the preſſure of any 
part of our bodies; and that ſoft, which changes 
the ſituation of its parts upon an'eafy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are hard, and ſome ſeſt: the hard- 
neſs is cauſed by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, 
which if a greater degree, make them not only 
hard, but fragil. Bacon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And ſeft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden 


2. Not rugged ; not rough. 


SOF 


What went ye out for to ſee? a man ciothed 
in ſoft raiment? behold, they that wear /oft rai- 
ment are in kings houſes. Maith. 

3. Ductile ; not unchan of form. 

Spirits can either ſex aſſume ; ſo ſiſt 

And uncompounded is their effence pure. My. 

4. Facile; flexible: not reſolute ; yielding. 

A few divines of fo /oft and ſervile tempers as 
diſpoſed them to ſo ſ acting and compliance. 

X. Charles. 

One king is too ſoft and eaſy ; another too fiery. 


L'F, 
Tender; timorous. | * 
What he hath done he did it to that 
end ; tho” ſoft conſcienced men can be content to 
ſay, it was for his country. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

However ſoft within themſelves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair. Dry. 

Curſt be the verſe, how well foc'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the ſoft-ey'd virgin ſteal a tear. Pope. 
6. Mild, gentle; kind; not ſevere. 

Would my heart were flint like Edward's ; 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful like mine. 5 
Our torments may become as % as * 

ton, 

Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay, 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. Pope. 
7. Meek; civil; complaiſant. 

Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the /oft way, which thou doſt confeſs. 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim 
In aſking their good loves. Shakeſp. Cor ialumus. 
8. Placid; ſtill; eaſy. 

On her ſſt axle while ſhe even, 

She bears thee /oft with the tmooth air along. 
Milos. 

There t extended, to the murmuring ſound 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes fleeps profound. Pope. 
9. Effeminate ; viciouſly nice. 

This ſenſe is alſo mittreſs of an art 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſell ; 
Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they ſmell beſt, that do of nothing ſmell. 

Daw. 
An idle and % courſe of life is the ſource of 
criminal pleaſures. By ohm. 


to. Delicate; elegantly tender. 
Her form more ſeft and feminine. Milton. 
Leſs winning %, leſs amiably mild. Ailton. 


11. Weak; imple. 
The deceiver ſoon found this ſoft place of Adam's, 
and innocency itſelf did not ſecure him. Gran 
12. Gentle ; not loud; not rough. 
Her voice was ever oft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in women, 
S pen 
The Dorian mood of flutes and ft recorder 
hilton. 
When ſome great and gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmurs rite 
Among the ſad attendaats;z then the found 
Soon gathers voice. Dryd.». 
Soft whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 
His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. Peg. 
13. Smooth; flowing; not vehement; not rapid. 
The ſolemn nightingale tun'd her /oft lays, M. t. 
Soft were my numbers, who could take 
offenc 


e 
When ſmooth deſcription held the place of ſenſe. 


Pape, 

Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear * 
Gently ſteal upon the ear. Pop 
14. Not forcible ; not violent. 

Sleep falls with ſoft ſlurnb rous weight, Mun. 
1 5. Mild; not glaring. 

The ſun ſhining upon the upper part of tho 
clouds, made them appear like fine down or wool, 
and made the ſofte/: ſweeteſt lights imaginabic, 

Brown's Travel. 

Sor r. interj. Hold; ſtop; not fo faſt. 

But ſoft, I pray you; did King Richard ther 
Proclaim my brother ? Sh vheſpeare's Horry IV. 

Oh! come in, Amuilia; 


: Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shak, 
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But foes my muſe, the world is wide, 
And all at once was not diſcry'd. Suckling. 

To Sov'F TEN, v. a. | from ſoft. 

1. To make ſoft ; to make leſs hard. 

Bodies, into which the water will enter, long 
ſeething will rather ſeften than indurate. Bacon. 
heir arrow's point they ſoften in the flame, 

And ſounding hammers break its barbed . * 

| ay. 

2. To intenerate; to make leſs fierce or obſti- 
nate; to mollify, 

I will ten ſtony hearts. Milton. 

Our friends ſee not our faults, or conceal them, 
or ſaſten them by their repreſentation. Addiſon. 

I would correct the harſh expreſſions of one 
party, by /ftening and reconciling methods. u. 

3. To make eaſy ; to compoſe ; to make placid ; 
to mitigate; to palliate; to alleviate. 

Call round her tomb each object of deſire, 

Bid her be all that cheers or /oftens life, 

The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 

Muſick the frerceit griefs can charm ; 

Muſick can /27-n pain to eaſe, 

And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe. Pops. 

4. To make leſs harſh; lefs: vehement; leſs 
Viclort, 

He bore his great commiſſion in his 1-ok, 

But ſweetly temper'd aue, and /ofien'd he 

ſpoke. _ | Dryden. 

5. To make leſs glaring, 

6. To make tender; to ener vate. 

Tc. So'F TEN. v. u. 

1. To grow leſs bard, 

Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will /o/t » ; 
as irn in the forge. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
2. Co grow leſs oburate, cruel, or obſtinate. 

He may /iſten at the fight of the child; 

Il flence often of pure innocence 


Per ſuades, when ſpeaking fails. Shake. | 


So FT Lv. adv. | from ſoft. | 

1, Without hardneſs. 

2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 

Solid bodies, if very % percuſſed, give no 
ſound; as when a man treadeth very ſofi/y upon 
boards. acon. 

2. Not loudly. 0 

Ahab rent his clothes, and went /o/t/y. 1 K. xxi. 27. 

In this dark ſilence /of:ly leave the town, 
And to the general's tent direct your ſteps. Dry. 
4. Gently; pl:adly, 

Death will diſmiſs me, 

And lay me -/:/y in my native duſt, 


To pay t torfeit of ill- manag d truſt. Dryden. 


She uma wreath of myrtle crowns the head, 

An" /-fily lays him on a fluw'ry bed. Dryden. 
S. Mildly; tenderly. 
1he king muſt die; 

Though pity % plead within my ſoul, 
Yet he muſt die, that I may make you great. Dry. 
Sor TNER. . | from .] 
1. That which makes ſoft. 
2. One who palliates. | 
Thoſe h and expedient-mongers, ſhake 


their heals ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their 


pockets jingle, Swift. 

Sy#rF1TxNESS. n. {. [from ſoft ] 

1. The quality of being ſoft ; quality contrary 
to herdneis. 

$ofineſs cometh by the g eater quantity of ſpirits, 
which ever induc” yiel"ing and ceffion ; and dy 
the more equal ipreavi's of the tangible parts, 
which thereby are more ſiding and following ; as 
in gold. Bacon Natural iter y. 

2. Mildneſs: Kindneſs. 

A wife man, when there is a neceſſity of ex- 
preſſina ay evil actions, ſhould do it by a word 
that has a ſecondary idea of kindneſs or ſoftneſs ; or 
a word that carries in it ; cbuke and feverity. Watts, 

3. Civility ; gentleneſs, 

They turn the hit of the tongue into the 
hardacſs of the teeth. Holyday. 

Improve thete virtues, with a /ofinefs of man- 
ners, and © tcetnets of converſation. Dryden. 

4 Etfeminacy; vicious delicacy. 

So long a* idlenefs is quite ſhut out from our 
lives, all tlic ſuis of wantonueſs, jofaneſs, and effe- 


court. 
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minacy, are prevented; and there is but little 

room for temptation. : Taylor. 

He was not delighted with the ſoftneſs of the 
C 


5. Timorouſneſs ; puſillanimity. 

This virtue could not proceed out of fear or 
ſoftneſs : for he was valiant and active. Bacon, 

Saving a man's ſelf, or ſuffering, if with rea- 
ſon, is virtue : if without it, is ſoftneſs, or obſti- 
nacy. f Crew. 

6. Quality contrary to harſhneſs. 

Sofinejs of ſounds is diſtinct from the exility of 
ſounds. Bacon. 

7. Facility; gentleneſs; candour ; eafineſs to 
be affected. 

Such wis the ancient ſimplicity and ſoftneſs of 
ſpirit, which ſometimes prevailed in the world, 
that they whoſe words were even as oracles amongſt 
men, ſeemed evermore loth to give ſentence 
againſt any thing publickly received in the church 
of God. Hooker. 

8, Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 

Who but thyſelf the mind and ear can pleaſe, 

With ſtrength and ei, energy and eaſe ? 

Harte. 

9. Mildneſs; meekneſs. 

For contemplation he and valour form'd, 
For e ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. Mili. 
Her ſtubborn look 5 
This ſoftn:ſs from thy finger took. Waller. 
SoHo. interj. A form of calling from a diſtant 
lace. x 

F To So1L. v. a. [pihan, Saxon; foelen, old Ger- 
man; ſouller, French. ] 

1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute; to ſtain; to 
ſully. 

A filly man in ſimple weeds forlorn, 

And ,oiled with duſt of the long dried way. 


Fairy Queen, 

Although ſome hereticks have abuſed this text, 

yet the ſun is not ſoiled in paſſage. Bacon, 
If I foil 


Myſelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandhys. 
I would not ſoi/ theſe pure ambroſial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of this ſin-worm mould. 
Milton, 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now ſid and ſtain'd. 
| Milton. 
One who cou'd n't for a taſte o' th' fleſh 
come in, 
Licks the ſad earth, 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit's blood. 
Tate. 
If the eye-glaſs be tinted faintly with the ſmoke 
of a lamp or torch, to obſcure the light of the 
ſtar, the fainter light in the circumference of the 
ſtar ceaſes to be viſible, and the ſtar, if the glaſs 
be ſufficiently ſoild with ſmoke, appears ſome- 
thing more like a mathematical point. Newton, 
An abſent hero's bed they thought to /, 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil. 


Pope. 
2. To dung ; to manure. 
Men now preſent, juſt as they ſ-i/ their ground, 
not that they love the dirt, but that they expect a 
rop. South. 
3. To %, a horſe ; to purge him by giving him 
graſs in the Spring. It is in Shakeſpeare to glut. 
i 2 French. : 
The ſo:1:4 horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
$»1L. n. . | from che verb. 
1. Dirt; ſpot ; pollution; 
By indirect ways 
I met this crown ; and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head : 
To thee t thall deſcend with better quiet; 
For all the h of the atchievement goes 
With me into the earth. Shukeſp. Henry IV. 
That would be a great /i in the new gloſs of 


8 


your marriage. Sbaleſpcc c. 
Vex'd I am with paſſions, 
Which give ſome fo per baps to my behaviour. 


Sbatiſpeare. 


larendon.' 


SOL 


A lady's honour muſt be touch'd, 

Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a 17 Dry. 
2. [Sl French ; ſolum, Latin. ] Ground ; earth, 
| conſidered with relation to its vegetative qualities. 
Judgment may be made of waters by the fi/ 
whereupon they run. Bacon Nat. Hi. 
| Her ſpots thou ſeeꝰſt 

As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil. Nilton's Par. Loſt. 

The firit cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is t 
fr uitfulneſs of the /i to produce the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life; not only for the inha- 
bitants, but for exportation. Swift, 

3. Land; country. 

Dorſet, that with a ſearful ſoul 

Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 

This fair alliance ſhall call home 

To high promotions. Shak/p. 

O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death 
Mult I thus leave thee, paradiſe ; thus leave 
Thee, native ſoi/ / theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunts of gods. Milton, 

4- Dung; compoſt, 

The haven haz been ſtopped up by the great 
heaps of dirt that the ſea has thrown into it; for 
all the /2i/ on that ſide of Ravenna has been left 
there inſenſibly by the ſea. Addi ſon. 

Improve land by dung, and other ſort of ſoils. 

Mortimer, 

Soi/LiNESS. 3. f. [from foil.] Stain; ſoulneſs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and 
tin, whether it yield no ſoilineſs more than ſilver. 


Bacon, 
Sor/LuURE. a. /. [from ſoil.] Stain; pollution. 
He merits well to have her. 
Not making any ſcruple of her ſcilure. Shakeſp. 
To So'JOURN. v. n, | ſejourncr, French; ſeggior- 
nare, Italian.} To dwell any where for a time; 
to live as not at home; to inhabit as not in a ſet- 
tled habitation. Almoſt out of uſe. 
If, till the expiration of vour month, 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. Sha, 
Th” advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's. 
bak: care, 
How comes it he is to ſojourn with you? how 
creeps acquaintance ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Here dwells he; though he fjourn every where 
In progreſs, yet his ſtanding houſe is here. Donne. 
The ſ-jaurning of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years. Exod. Xii. 40. 
The ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Newcaſtle, and 


there ſojourned three days. Hayward. 
To ſojourn in that land hs 
He comes invited. Mik. Par. Loft. 


He who ſojourn; in a foreign country, refers 
what he ſees abroad to the ſtate of things at home. 
Atterbur y. 
So/JourN. . h. [| ſejour, French; from, the 
rerd. A temporary reſidence; a cafual and no 
ſettled habitation. This word was anciently ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable : Milion accents it indif- 
ferently. 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am'rous ſo- 
jcurn. Shakeſpeare, 
Thee I reviſit now, 
Eſcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obſcure ſojourn, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jeruſalem, few days 
Short /-journ. Milton's Par. Regained. 
So'JoUuNEK. u. . [from fojourn.] A tempo- 
rary dweller. 
We are ſtrangers and ſejourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on earth are as a ſhadow. 1 Chr, 
Waves o'erthrew 
Buſiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
W ile with perfidious hatred they purſu'd 
The ſo;ourneys of Goſhen. Miltn's Par, Loft, 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year, 
Welcome an owner, not a ſyjourner. Dry 
To SOLACE. v. a. [ folacier, old French; e 
Sure, Italian; ſolatium, Latin] To comfort; to 


cheer ; to amuſe, 
We 


— 
el een 


n 


mann 


SOL 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The birds with ſong 


S:lac'd the woods. Milton, 
To So/LACE. v. n. To take comfort; to be 
recreated. The neutral ſenſe is obſolete. 
One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and 4 in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 
: Shake ſpares 
Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 
This ſickly land might Vece as before. ep. 
SLAC E. . ſ. | folatizm, Latin. ] Comfort; plea- 
ſure; alleviation ; that which gives comfort or 
pleaſure ; recreation ; amutement. 
Therein ſat a lady freth and fair, 
Making ſweet ice to hei ſelt alone; 
Sometimes ſhe ſung as loud as lurk in air, 
Sometimes ſhe laugh'd, that nigh her breath 
was gone. Fairy Queen. 
If we have that which is meet and right, al- 
though they be glad, we are not to envy them t!11s 
their ſoluce ; we do not think it 2 duty of ours to 
be in every ſuch thing their tormentors. Hooker, 
Give me leave to go, 
Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. 
$h iheſ. Hen. VI. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return. Miltn's Pur. Loft. 
If I would delight my private hours 
With muſick or with poem, where ſo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find 
That ſolace ? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Though ſight be loſt, 
Life yet hath many /»/ces, enjoy'd 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye fight expoſes daily men abroad. Milton. 
Through waters and through flames I'll go, 
Suff rer and ſo/zc2 of thy woe. Frior. 
SoLA'NDER. 2. 7. [ ſoulandres, Fr.] A diſeaſe 


in horſes. Di#. 
/ 

2 yo adj. [ ſolaire, French; ſolaris, 
Latin 


t. Being of the ſun. 

The corpuſcles that make vp the beams of light 
be /-/iry effluviums, or minute particles of ſome 
ethereal ſubſtance, thruſting on one another from 
the lucid body. Bey le. 

Inſtead of golden fruits, 

— genial ſhow'rs and //ar heat ſupply'd, 

nſufterable winter hath defac'd 

Earth's blooming charms, and made a barren 

waſt Blackm. 


ey denominate ſome herbs ſclar, and ſome 
. «Iron. 

Scripture hath been punctual in other records 
concerning ſolary miracles. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

2. Born under or in the predominant influence 
ol the ſun. 

The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak fo fair, 

And proud belide, as ſolzr people are. Dryden. 

4. Meaſured by the ſun. 

The rule to find the moon's age, on any day of 
any ſelar month, cannot ſhew preciſely an exact 
account of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of 
the motions of the ſun and moon, and the number 
of days of the ſlr months. Holder on Time. 

SoLD. The preterite and ** — of ſc/l. 

80 U b. n. f. | ſaildd, old French. Trevaux,] Mi- 
litary pay; warlike entertainment. 
Fut were your will her ſo/4 to entertain, 
And oy oh be amongſt knights of maiden- 
ad, 
Great guerdon,.wel I wot ſhould you remain, 
— in her G high be reckoned. F. Queen. 
OL"DAN. #. ſ. | for ſ«/tan. | The emperor ot the 
8 — J [for ſultan. 
They at the foldan's chair defy'd the beſt. Milton. 
So'LDANKEL. =. /. | ſoldane!la, Latin.] A plant. 
Milter 


©, 
4 to the ſun. 
lunar 


To SO'LDER. v. a. { fouder, Fr. foldare, Ital. 


ſelidare, Latin.) See Sourn. 


SOL 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of metallick 


cement. 

A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, 
and /./dered up, has, upon preſſing the ſphere with 
great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and 
ſtand all over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall 
drops like dew, without burſting or crackiag the 
body of the gold. exvtan's Cpticks. 

2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to t up 2 broken 
cauſe, whereof their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will 
fall aſunder. Hooker . 

ars 'twixt you twain would be 

As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men 

Should ſ-/der up the rift, Shak. Aut. and Clepatra, 
Thou v1 ble god, 

Thou /uld'reft cloſe impoſſibilities, 

And mak it them kits ! Shakeſpeape's Timon. 

Learn'd he was in med'c'nal lore ; 

For by lis fide a pouch he wore, 


| Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, 


That wounds nine miles point-lank would felder. 
Hudibras. 

The naked cynick's jar ne'er flames; if broken, 
'Tis quickly /o/4"./, or a new beſpoken. Dryden. 

At the Reſtorat ion the Preſbyterians, and other 
ſets, did all unite and fold» up their ſeveral 
ſchemes, to join againſt the church. Swift. 

SLDER. . f. 1 the verb.] Metallick ce- 
ment. A metallick body that will melt with leſs 
heat than the body to be ſoldered. 

Goldſmiths ſay, the coarſeſt ſtuff 

Will ſerve for ſo/der well enough. 

So'LDERER. 2. . [from flv. One that 
or mends. 

SO/LDIER. . /. [ foldat, Fr. from folidarin;, 
low Latin; of ſolidus, a piece of money, the pay 
of a ſoldier ; f,, French. ] 

1. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally one 
who ſerved for pay. 

Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier. Shak. King Lear. 

Good Siward, 
An older and a — ſoldier none. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
A ſoldier, 

Full of Fe oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
ealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
eeking the bubble reputation i 

Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. 

A hateful ſervice, that diſfoly'd the knees 
Of many a ſoldier. Chapman 

I have not yet forgot I am a king: 

If I have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face; 

I have not yet forgot I am a ſoldier. Dryden. 

2. It is generally uſed of the commen men, as 
diſtinct from the commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to 
be a captain, ſhould have been a ſoldi-r. Spenſer. 

So'LDIERLIKE | adj. [ ſoldier and .] Martial; 

So'LDIERKLY, warlike ; military; becom- 
ing a ſoldier. 

Although at the firſt they had fought with beaſt- 
ly fury rather than any /o/dicrly diſcipline, practice 
had now made them comparable to the beſt. S;ney. 

I will maintain the word with my ſword to be 
a ſoldierlike word, and a word of good command. 

Sbakeſpeare"s Henry LV. 

They, according to a ſcldierly cuſtom, in cates of 
extremity, by interchange of a Kiſs by every of 
them upon the ſwords of others, ſealed a reſolu- 
tion to maintain the place. Hayw.rd. 

Enemies as well as friends confeſſed, that it was 
as ſoldiery an action as had been performed on either 
de. Clarmdon. 

So/LD1ERSH1P, a. /. [from ſoldier. ] Military cha- 
racter; martial qual ties; behaviour becoming a 
ſoldier ; martial ſxill. 

Thy father and myfelf in friendſhip . 

Firſt tried our ſoldier hip : he did look far 

Into the ſervice of the time, and was 

Diſcipled of the brav'ft. Sha. All well that ends u. 

By ſea you throw away 

The abſolute ſoldicr/bip you have by land, 

Diftra& your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 

Of war-mark'd footmen. Shakeſpeare. 

So'/LDIERY, . f. [from ſoldier.] 

1, Body of military men; ſoldiers collectively. 


Swift. 
ſolders 


SOL 
The Memphian ſoldiery, 


That ſwell'd the Erythrean wave, when wall'd, 
The unfroze waters marvellouſly ſtood. Philip:. 
charge not the dry with ignorance and con- 

tempt of learning, without allowing . 
wife, 

2. Soldierſhip ; military ſervice. 

Otfering him, if he would exerciſe his courage 
in /oldi-ry, he would commit ſome charge unity 
im under his lieutenant Philanax. S.alcey. 

So LE. „. ſ. | ſelam, Latin. ] 

1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Benedict for his com- 
pany ; for from the crown of his head to the ſole 
of his foot he is all mirth. Sha, Mach ads about Noth. 

Tickling is moſt in the ſos of the feet: the 
cauſe is the rareneſs of being touched there. 

Boon. 

The h of the feet have great affinity with the 
head and the mouth of the ſtomach ; as going wet- 
ſhod, to thoſe that uſe it not, atfecteth both. Bacon. 

Such reſting found the ſoz of unbleſt feet. Me. 

In the make of the camel's foot, the ſol: is flat 
and broad, being very fleſhy, and covered only 
with a thick, ſoft, and ſomewhat callous ſkin, fit 
to travel in ſandy places. Ray. 

2. The foot. 

To redeem thy woeful parent's head 
From tyrant's rage and ever-dying dread, 
Haſt wander'd through the world now long a 


day, 

Yet ceaſeſt not thy weary ſol-s to lead. Fay Queen. 
3. [Solea, Latin.] The bottom of the ſhoe. 
Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 

— Not I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 

With nimbles /ol-:. Shake ſprure. 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button.— 

Nor the /oles of her ſhoe. Shakeſprare's Hamlet. 
The caliga was a military ſhoe, with a very thick 

, tied above the iuſtep with leather thongs. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

4. That part of any thing that touches the 
ground, 

The ftrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the 
jointer, having its /o/- made exactly flat and ſtraight, 
and is uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. Moxor.. 

Elm is proper for mills, foſzs of wheels, and 


: Mortimer. 


Shakeſpeare. | pipes. 


5. A kind of ſea- ſiſh. 

Of flat fiſh, rays, thornbacks, ſolet, and flowks.- 

areWw.s 

To S»LE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To furniſh 
v-ith ſoles: as, to fole a pair of ſhoes. 

His feet were ſoled with a treble tuft of a cloſe 
ſhort tawney down. Grew's Muſcum, 

SOLE. adj. | ſo/, old French; folus, Latin. ] 

1. Single ; only. 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone; there is 
no /ol; judge but only one: fay not to others, Re- 
ceive my ſentence, when their authority is above: 
thine. Hooker. 

every where expreſſed the infinite and 
wer of one God, though he uſed the name 
of Jupiter. 


Raleigh. 
To me ſhall be the glory ſole among 
Th' infernal pow'rs. Milioa's Paradiſe Left 
A rettling tempeſt through the branches went, 
Then ftripp'd them bare, and one ſole = the 


rent. ryden. 

He, ſoh in power, at the beginning ſaid, 
Let fea and air, and earth and heav'n be made :: 
And it was ſo; and when he ſha!! ordain 
In other ſort, has but to ſpeak again, 
And they hall be no more. 

2. [In law.] Not married. 

Some others are ſuch as a man cannot make his 
wife, though he himſelf be fol: and unmarried. 


Ayliffe. 
So/LEcTSM. n. ſ. [oovarurpul.)] Unfitneſs of one 
word to another; impropriety in language. A 
barbariſm may be in one word, a ſoleciſm muſt be 
of more. 
There is ſcarce a ſolciſm in writing which the 
beſt author is not guilty of, if we be at liberty to 
read him in the words of oe manuſcript. A. 


2 


Prior. 


0 So'LELY.. adv. | from ſo! .] Singly zz only. 


N * 


SOL 
Yon knew my father well, and in him me, 
Lett j-{-ly heir to all his lands. Shak. Tam. of the Sh. 
This night's. great buſineſs 
Sixall to ail our nights and days to come 
Give jolly ſovereign ſway and maſter dom. Shak. 
hat the intemperate heat of the clime /olcly be- 
c:fons this complexion, experience admits nat. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not jolc!y, upon 
finrers of the firſt rate, who have caſt off all re- 
guard for picty. Alterbury, 

They all choſe rather to reſt the cauſe % on 
logical diſputation, than upon the teſtimonics of 
tlie ancients.  Watrrlard, 

> adj. | folemnel, French; ſol:mnis, 
Latin. 

1. Ayniverſary; obſerved once a year with re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The worſhip of this image was advanced, and a 
lem ſupplication obſerved every year. Sill. Heel. 
2. Religiouſly grave; awful. 

His holy rites and /o/emz feaſts profin'd. An. 

3. Formal; ritual; religiouſly regular. 

The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with 
Tom 2. will not afford much time for ſet and //cnm 
] Fay r. Duty of Man. 
+- Striking with ſeriouſneſs ; ſober ; ſerious. 

Then 'gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 
But no one care to antwer to his cry; 

There reigned a ſolemn ſilence over all. Foiry Queen. 

To 'ſwage with al touckes troubled thoughts. 

Alilton. 

Nor then the /;/emn nightingale ceas'd warbling. 

Allilton, 

5. Grave; affectedly ſerious. 

When Steele reflects upon the many ſalimm ſtrong 
barriers to our ſucceſſion of laws and oaths, he 
thinks all fear vaniſheth: ſo do I, provided the 
epithet ſol un goes for nothing; becauſe though I 
have heard of a ſlom day, and a ſum coxcomb, 
yet I can conceive no idea of a /olemn barrier. 

S Swift. 
So'LEMNESS. I. . | ſolemnite, French; 
re wn ſolemn, 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Were theſe annual ſo/:mmi:ics only practiſed in 
the church? Nelſon. 

Though the days of ſol-mity, which are but few, 
maſt quickly finiſh that outward exerciſe of devo- 
tion which appertains to ſuch times ; yet they in- 
creaſe men's inward diſpoſition to virtue for the 
preſent, and, by their frequent returns, bring the 
ſame at length to perfection. Neu. 

Great was the cauſe ; our old ties 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe ; 

But, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pa 
Theſe grateful honours to the god of day. * 
2. Religious ceremony. 
3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion. 
The lady Conſtance, 
Some ſpeedy metlenger bid repair 
To our fo/onmity. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
The moon, like to a filver bow, 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Of our ſolemnities. Shkeſprare. 

There may be greater danger in uſing ſuch com- 
poſitions in churches, at arraignments, plays, and 
ſolemuities. Bacon. 

What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Liber ſce, 
When riſing from his bed he views the ſad ſo/-1:nity / 

Dryden. 

Though the forms and ſelemmitics of the laſt — 
ment may bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe we are 
acquainted wich here, yet the rule of proceeding 
Mall be very diffe ent. Aiterbary. 

4. Manner of acting awfully ſerious. 

With much more ſkilfu! cruelty, and horrible 
ſclemmity, he cauſed each thing to be prepared for 
his triumph of tyranny. Sidney. 

8. Gravity; ſte dy ſeriouſneſs. . 

The ſtateli oſs 41.6 gravity of the Spaniards ſhews 
itſelf in the . nir of their langunge. Addiſon. 

6. Awful grandeur ; grave ſtatelacſs; ſober 
dign!ty. | 

A viligent decency was in Polycletus, above 


SOL 


tributed by the moſt, yet ſome think he wanted 
ſplemneſs. Welton's Arciniceture. 

7. Atfected gravity. 

Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy ſol-mneſs out o' door, 
And go along with us. Shakeſp. Coricl uud. 

Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 

Solemnity's a cover for a ſot. Young. 

This ſpeech ended with a ſo/emnity of accent. 

| Female Quixote. 

SoLEMNIZAT ION. n. ſ. [from ſolennize.] The 
act of ſolemuizing; celebration. 

Soon followed the ſo/emnization of the marriage 
between Charles and Anne dutcheſs of Bretagne, 
with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagne. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To SUU'LEMNIZE. v. 4. | ſolemniſer, Fr. from ſo- 
lem. 
1. To dignify by particular formalities; to ce- 
lebrate. 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life ; 
his obſequies being no more /olcmnized by the tears 
of his partakers than the bluod of his enemies. 

Staluey. 

Baptiſm to be adminiſtered in one place, aud 
marriage ſolenmized in another, Hooker. 

Then 'gan they ſprinkle all the parts with wine, 
And made great feaſt to ſo/emnize that day. 

Fairy Queen, 

The multitude of the celeſtial hoſt were heard 
to /o/ennize his miraculous birth. Þoyle. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to ſolemuze this feaſt. Milton, 

2. To perform religiouſly once a-year. 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate 
their feaſt of dedication, is never ſpoken of in the 
law, yet ſormuzed even by our Saviour himſelf. 

Hooker, 

Sd/LEMSLY. adv. [from ſolemm.] 

1. With annual religious ceremonies. 

2. With formal gravity and ſtatelineſs ; with 
affected gravity. 

There are, in points of wiſdom and ſufficiency, 
that do nothing or little very ſolemnly. Bawon's n. 

The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 

In corners, with ſelected friends, withdraw; 
There in deaf murmurs ſolenmly are wile, 
Whiſp'ring like winds, ere hurricanes ariſe. Dry. 

3- With formal ſtate. 

Let him land, 

And fo{:mnly ſee him ſet on to London. S. 

4- With religious ſcrioutneſ<, 

To demonſtrate how much men are blinded by 
their own partiality, I do ſolemnly aſſure the reader, 
that he is the only perſon from whom Jever heard 
that objection. Swift. 

To SOLVCIT. v. a. [ folicito, Lat.] 

1. To importune ; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heay'n and grace, 

Solicit for it ſtraight. Shkeſpcare's Othello, 

We heartily elicit 
Your gracivus ſelf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. S 27, 
How be ſolicits heav'n 
Himſelf beſt knows; but ſtrangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Sh eue. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker ! from my clay, 

To mold me man? Did I/ /t thee 

From darkneſs to promute me? Milter's Par. Left, 

The guardian of my faith ſo falſe did prove, 
As to ſolicit me with lawleſs love. Dryden's Aureng., 

2. lo call to action; to, ſummon ; to awake; 
to excite. 

This ſupernatural /cliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. Shatkeſp. Macbeth. 

Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe; 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount 
Her nat'ral graces, that extinguith art. Shakeſpeare. 

That fruit % ited her longing eye. Milton. 


Sounds and ſome tangible qualities ſolicit their 
proper ſenſes, and force an entrance to the mind. 
Locke, 

He is /-/i-i1ed4 by popular cuſtom to indulge him- 
ſelf in forbidden liberties. 
3. To implore; to aſk. 


R g Sermon. 


others; to whom tliough the higheſt praiſe be 1 


With that the wept again, till he again ſoliciting 


SOL 
the concluſion of her ſtory, Then muſt you, faid 
the, know the {tory of Amphialus? Stdney, 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repeut old plcaſures, and ſolicit new. DP pe, 

5. To diſturb; to diſquiet. A Latiniſm. 

Solicit not thy thouglits with matters hid. “don. 

I nnd your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears ſolicit my weak brealt. Ur ydn, 

SoLrciTtAT10N. . . | from ſolicit. ] 

1. Importunity; act of importuniug. 

I can produce a man 
Of female ſeed, far abler to reſiſt 
All his ſolicitations, and at length 
All his vaſt force, and drive him back to hell. 
Milton, 

2. Invitation ; excitement. 

Children are ſurrounded with new things, 
which, by a conſtant /o i. ini of their ſenſes, draw 
the mind conſtantly to them. Locke, 

SourciTtoR. . f. [from ſelicit.] 

1. One who petitions fur another. 

Be merry, Callio; 

For thy ſe{ciror thall rather die, 

Than give thy cauſ2 away. Shak:(p. Othe1'1, 

Honeſt minds will confer poverty as a recom- 
mendation in the perſon who applies himſelf to 
them, and mike the juſtice of his cauſe the muſt 
powerful /9/icizor in his behalf. Au. liſan. 

2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs whic!: 
is done by attorneys in other courts. 

For the King's attorney and fete general, their 
continual uſe for the king's tervice requ:res men 
every way fit. | Bacon, 

SOLVCLITOUS. adj. f folicites, Lat.] Anxious ; 
caretul; concerned. It has commonly abt be. 
fore that which cauſes anxiety ; ſometimes for or 
of. tor is proper before ſomethiug to be obtained. 
Our hearts are pure, when we are not ſolicitcus 
of the opinion and cenſures of men, but only that. 
we do our duty. Tay li. 

Enjoy the preſent, whatſoever it be, and be not 
ſolicitous for the future, Taylor's Rul: of living boly. 
The colonel had been intent upon other thangs, 
and not enough //icito5 to ſiniſh the fortifications, 

Cluender, 
In providing money for diſhanding the armies, 
upon which they were marvelloully jo{icitav;, there 
aroſe a queſtion. Clarendon. 

They who were in truth zealous for the preſer- 
vation of the laws, were ſolicitors to preſerve the 
king's honour from any indignity, and his regal 
power from violation. Clarenden. 

Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would 
have been excuſed from, if that defign had not 
heen in view, to accompliſh which lie was feli-ito«; 
or his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the 
grand 


In council ſat, ſo/icitors5 what chance 

Might intercept their emperour ſent. Milton, 
Without ſign of boaſt, or ſign of joy, 

Sohcitous and blank he thus began. Milton. 


No man is ſlicitaus about the event of that which 
he has in his power to difpole of. Soh, 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
the etfect of your nobleneſs, but you have been 
ſolicitows of my reputation, which is that of your 
Kindneſs. Dryden. 

The tender dame, ſolicitous to know 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Conſults the ſage Tireſius. Aula ſon. 

How lawful and praiſe-worthy is the care of a 
family? And yet how certainly are many people 
rendered incapable of all virtue, by a 2 4 
licitous temper. . 

SoL1Yc1ToVvsLy. adv. {from ſolicitous.] Anxi- 
ouſly ; carefully. 

The medical art being converſant about the 
health and life of man, doctrinal errours in it are 
to be ſolicitoufly avoided. Boyle, 

He would ſurely have as ſolicitmfly promoted 
their learning, as ever he obſtructed it. Dec ef P. 

SoLVerTCvE. n. . | folicitudo, Lat.] Anxiety; 
carefulneſs. 

In this, by compariſon, we beho'd the m ᷓ 

C's 
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cares and great labours of worldly men, their - 
citude and outward ſhews, and publick oſtentation, 
their pride, and vanities. Ral«igh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the 
ſame ſolicitude, and real care, as they do for this 
life, they could not fail of heaven. Tillotſon, 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicirude 
for the reputation of their friends. Tatlir. 

Sour c1TRESS. #. ſ. ¶ Feminine of ſolicitor. ] A 
woman who petitions for another. 

I had the moſt earneſt ſ/icitr-/5, as well as the 
faireit; and nothing could be refuſed to my lady 
Hyde. . 

50 LID. adj. Lſolidus, Lat. ſolide, Fr.] 

1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever burn'd 
With hid, as the lake with liquid fire. Milo». 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; denſe. 

Thin airy things extend themſelves in place, 
Things /o/:d take up little ſpace. Cowley. 

I hear his thund'ring voice refound, 

And trampling feet that ſhake the /o/i4 ground. 
Dryden. 

3- Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 

In a ſalid foot are 1728 / inches, weighing 75 
pound of rain water. Arbutbnot on Coins, 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke's new palace is a noble pile built after 
this manner, which makes it look very ſo/iid and 
majeſtick. Addiſon, 
7 Sound; not weakly. 

f perſons devote themſelves to ſcience, they 
ſhould be well aſſured of a ſo/id and ſtrong con- 
ſtitution of body, to bear the fatigue. Watts. 

6. Real; notempty; true; not fallacious. 

This might ſatisfy ſober and wiſe men, not with 
ſoft and ſpecious words, but with pregnant and 
ho/id reaſons. King Charles. 

Either not define at all, or ſeek out other ſolider 
methods, and more catholick grounds of defining. 

Hammond. 


The earth may of /o/i4 good contain 
More plenty than the ſun. Milton. 

7. Not light; not ſuperficial ; grave; profound. 

Theſe, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by 
the name of ſalid men; and a ſod man is, in plain 
Engliſh, a ſolid ſolemn fool. Dryden. 

So'L1h. u. ſo [In phyſick. ] The part contain- 
ing the fluids. 

The firſt and moſt ſimple ſolids of our body are 
perhaps merely terreſtrial, and incapable of any 
change or diſeaſe. Arbuthnet., 

Yr. „bir v. . f. | folidite, ſoliditas, Lat. fi om 

J 


r. Fullneſs of matter: not hollowneſs. 

2. Firmneſs; hardneſs; compactneſs; denſity ; 
nor fluidity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, 
when they are moving one towards another, I call 
ſolidity. Loc te. 

The ſtone itſelf, whether naked or inveſted 
with earth, is not by its ſolidity ſecured, but waſhed 

not 


down. Weedward. 
fallaciouſneſs ; 
ſtrength; certainty, 


3- Truth; intellectual 

The moſt known rules are placed in ſo beauti- 
ful a light, that they have all the graces of novel- 
ty; and make the reader, who was before ac- 
quainted with them, fill more convinced of their 
truth and /o/idity, Addifon"s Spectator. 

His fellow-peers have attended to his cloquence, 
and have been convinced by the ſo/idity of his rea- 
ſoning. rior. 

This pretence has a great deal more of art, than 
of /o/idi'y in it. Waterland. 

So'L1DLY. adv. Ana ſclid. 

1. Firmly; denſely; com Yo 

2. Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know ſolidiy the 
main end he is in the world for. Digby. 

I look upon this as a ſufficient ground for any 
rational man to take up his religion upon, and 
which I defy the ſubtleſt atheiſt in the world ſo- 
lidly to anſwer; namely, that it is good to be _ 

South. 

So1.1Dx.358, n. . [from ſolid.] Soli 

neſs; deuſity. 7 fed * 


firm - 


SOL 


It beareth miſſeltoe : the cauſe may be the cloſe. 
neſs and ſolidu. ſt of the wood and pith of the — 

acen. 

It is built with that unuſual / lidueſi, that it ſeems 
he intended to make a ſacrifice to perpetuity, and 
to conteſt with the iron teeth of time. Howe. 

Sor. rvu\xGVt.ouvs, adj, | ſolides and wngula, 
Lat.] Whole-hoofed. 

It is ſet down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, that an 
horſe and all Vi or whole-hoofed animals 
have no gall, which we find repugnant unto rea- 
ſon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SoL1FiDIAS. 5 [ /o/us and fdes, Lat.] One 
who ſuppoſes only faith, not works, neceflary to 
juſtification. 

It may be juſty feared, that the title of funda- 
mentals, being ordinarily confined to the doctrines 
of faith, hath occaſioned that great ſcandal in the 
church of God, at which ſo many myriads of , i- 
fidiins have ſtumbled, and fallen irreverſibly, by 
conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. 

Hammond. 
j ſoliloque, Fr. fe and /aquor, 


Sotto v. . f. 
e by one in ſolitude to him- 


Lat.] A diſcourſe ma 
ſelf. 

The whole poem is ſo/ilsquy : Solomon is the 
perſon that ſpeaks : he is at once the hero and 
the author ; but he tells us very often what others 
ſay to him. Prior. 

He finds no reſpite from his anxious grief, 
Then ſeeks from his /a/iÞqry relief. Garth's Diſpen. 

If I ſhould own myſelf in love, you know lo- 
vers are always allowed the comfort of ſoli guy. 

Spettator. 

So/r.1yeDE. . ſ. ¶ ſolus and pedes, Lat.] An ani- 
mal whoſe feet are not cloven. 

Solipede;, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, 
and mules, are in mighty number. He Ful. Er. 

SolIT AIX E. 2. . | ſolitaire, Fr.] 

1. A recluſe; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take poſſeſſion of 
tranquility, when your converſation has ſpoiled 
me for a ſolitaire. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. h 

So/L1TAKILY, adv. [ from ſolitlary. ] In ſolitude; 
with lonelineſs ; without company. 

How ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolrtarily by itſelf, which 
hath no ſubſtance, but individually the very fame 
whereby others ſubſiſt with it? Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 
heritage, which dwell foliturily in the wood. 

Mic. vii. 14. 

So/L1TARINESS. u. ſ. [from ſclitary.] Solitude; 
forbearance of company ; habitual retirement. 

Thete is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſome- 
times hearing them: the blame-worthineſs is, 
that to hear them he rather goes to ſoliiarineſi than 
makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You ſubject yourſelf to jo/itarineſs, the fly enemy 
that doth moſt ſeparate a man from 1 


idney. 
At home in wholeſome ſolitarineſs, 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 


SO/LITARY. adj. | ſolitaire, Fr. ſolitarins, Lat.] 

r. Living alone; not having company. 

Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in floeks. Milton. 

2. Retired; remove from company ; done or 
paſſed without company. 

In reſpect that it is ſolitary, I like it very well; 
but in reſpect that it is private, it is a very vile 
life. „ 

11ton. 


Satan explores his ſolitary flight. 

Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary hfe. Dryd. 

2- Gloomy ; diſmal. 

Let that night be ſolitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein. | | | Job. 

Single. 

Nor did a ſolitary vengeance ſerve : the cutting 
off one head is not enough ; the eldeſt ſon muſt be 
involved. King Char les. 

Relations alternately relieve each other, their 
mutual concurrences ſupporting their ſtary inſta- 
bilities. Brown. 


So'L1TARY. . /. [from the adjective.] One that 


| 


SOL 


You defcribe ſo well your hertnitical ſtate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could g 
beyond you, for a cave, with a ſpring, or any of 
the accommodations that befit a ſolitary. pe. 

So'CITUDE. n. ,. | ſolitude, Fr. ſolitudo, Latin. ] 

1. Lonely life; ſtate of being alone. 

It had been hard to have put more truth and 
umtruth together, in few words, than in that ſpeech; 
whoſoever is delighted with /olitade, is either a wild 
beaſt or a god. Bacon. 

What call'ſt thon ie? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Replenith'd, and all theſe at thy command 
Lo come and play before thee? Miltan's Par, Loft. 

Such only can enjoy the country who are capa- 
ble of thinking when they are there : then they 
are prepared for ſolitade, and in that ſalitud? is pre- 
pared for them. Dryden. 

2. Lonelineſs ; remoteneſs from company. 

The ſolitude of his little pariſh is become matter 
of great comfort to him, becauſe he hopes that Gul 
has placed him and his flock there, to make it their 
way to heaven. Law 

3. A lonely place; a deſert.” 

In theſe deep /o/tudes, and awful cells, 

Where heav'nly-penfive contemplation * 
obe. 

SoLLak. u. .. ſolarium, low Latin. — 

Some ſkilfully drieth their hops on a kel, 

And ſome on a o//ar oft turning them wel. Tuſſer. 

SLO. n. f. ¶ Italian.) A tune played by a ſuitzle 
inſtrument. 

So'LOMON's Loef. n. ſ. A 

So'LomoNn's Seal.n. ſ. | polyronatum, Lat. ] A plant. 

50 LSTICE. . /. [| Flle Fr. Tr Latin.] 

1. The point beyond which the ſun does not go; 
the tropical point; the point at which the day is 
longeſt in Summer, or in Winter. 

2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the Sum 
mer ſolſtice. 

The ſun, aſcending unto the northern ſigns, be- 
getteth firſt a temperate heat in the air, which by 
his approach unto the ſoſtice he intendeth, and by 
continuation increaſeth the ſame even upon de- 
clination.. Brown's Pulgar Errow:. 

Let the plowmen's prayer 
Be for moiſt ſo/ſtices, and Winters fair. May's Virgil. 

So1.3TY'T1AL. [ folficial, Fr. from ſolſtice.] | 

1. Belonging to the ſolſtice. 

Obſerving the dog-days ten days before and after 
the equinoctial and iti, points, by this obſerva- 
tion alone, are exempted a hundred days. Brown. 

2. Happening at the ſolſtice, or at Midſummer. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter ; from the South to bring 
So/flitiz/ Summer's heat. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
The field's labour'd with thirſt ; Aquarius had 
not ſhed 
His wonted ſhowers, and Sirius 
Solftitial the green herbs. 

So/LUBL =. adj. | ſolubilis, Latin.] 

1. Capable of diſſolution or ſeparation of parts. 

Sugar is a ſal oleeſum, being ſoluble in water and 
fuſible in fire. Artuthnot.. 

2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 

SoLus1LITY. . /. [from ſoluble.] Suſcep- 
tiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiffolvable cohe- 
rence of ſome bodies, and the fragility and /olubi/it 


of others. Lorville.. 
To SOLVE. v. a. [ 


- 


parch'd with heat 
Philips. 


4%, Latin.) To clear; 
to explain; to untie an intellectual knot. 
He would ſolve high diſpute - 
With conjugal- careſſes. Milton. 
The limiting of the regale only to chriſtian 
princes, did rather involve and perplex the cauſe, 
than any way ſolve it. Leſleye. 
Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall ſolve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear,, 
And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. Te. 
It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, merely 
for the ſake of anſwering and ſolvig them. Harrr.. 
S/LvENCY. n. /. [ from ſolvent.) Ability to pay. 
SO/LVENT. aj. [ ſolvens, Lat.] 
1. Having the power to cauſe. i 


lives alone; in hermit. 


4 When 


SOM 


When diſſolved in water, it is not by the eye 
diſtinguiſhable from the ſolvent body, and appears 
as fluid. x oy le. 

2. Able to pay debts contracted. 

So'LviBLE. adj. [from e.] Poſſible to be 
cleared by reaſon or inquiry. 

Intellective memory I call an act of the intel- 
lective faculty, becauſe it is wrought by it, though 
1 do not inquire how or where, becauſe it 1s not 
Holvible. : Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

SoLunp-Ooos E. n. . A fowl. I Know not 
whether ſolund or ſoland. : 

A ſolund- gogſe is in bigneſs and feather very like 
a tame gooſe, but his bill longer, and ſomewhat 
pointed ; his wings alſo much longer, being two 
yards over. Grew. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let looſe, 

into Styx, and turns a ſoland-gooſe. Cleaveland. 

SoLvu'r1oN. . ſ. [ ſolution, Fr. folutio, Lat. | 

1. Diſruption ; breach; disjunction; ſeparation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
evitation of ſclution of continuity. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

2. Matter diſſolved ; that which contains any 
thing diſſolved. 5 

Aretzus, to procure ſleep, recommends a ſolu- 
tion of opium in water to foment the forehead. 

a Arouthnot on Coins. 

When ſalt of Tartar pcr deliguium, poured into 
the ſolution of any metal, precipitates the metal, 
and makes it fall down to the bottom of the li- 
quor in the form of mud, does not this argue that 
the acid particles are attracted more ſtrongly by 
the ſalt of tartar than by the metal, and by the 
ſtronger attraction go from the metal to the ſalt of 
tartar ? Newton's Opticks. 

2. Reſolution of a doubt ; removal of an intel- 


leQual difficulty. | 


Something yet of doubt remains, | 
Which only thy /o/ution can reſolve. Milton. Par. Lofl. 

They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involv'd 
They ravel more ſtill leſs reſoly'd, 

But never find ſelf-ſatisfying ſolution. 
With hope and fear 
The woman did the new alution hear; 
The man diffides in his own augury, | 
And doubts. Dryden. 

This will inſtruct you to give a plainer ſalation 
of any difficulties that may attend the theme, and 
refute objections. Watts. 

So'LUTIVE. adj. [from ſulvo, Lat.] Laxative ; 
cauſing relaxation. | 

Though it will not be ſo abſterſive, opening, 
and ſolative as mead, yet it will be more lenitive 
in ſharp diſeaſes. Bacon. 

SomaTo'LoGy. n. ſ. [ou and .] The doc- 
trine of bodies. 

So ux. A termination of many adjectives, which 
denote quality or property of any thing. It is ge- 
nerally joined with a ſubſtantive: as gameſome. 
[ ſram, Dutch. 

Some. adj. [pom, rum, Saxon; fur, Gothick ; 
fum, Germ ſom, Danith ; ſ-m, ſommeg, Dutch. 

r. More or leſs, noting an indeterminate quan- 
tity. ; 
We landed ſome hundred men, where we found 
ſore freſh water. Rahigh. 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 
number. - 

Let me leave ſ-m: of the folk that are with me. 

| Gon. XxXVXiti. 

Fuſt go with me ſome few of you, and ſee the 
place and how it may be made convenient for 
you; nd then ſend for your ſick. Bacon. 

3. Certain perſons Sem is often uſed abſolute- 
ly for ſome people ; part. 

. d to the thores do fly, 
Semr to the woods, or whither fear advis'd ; 
But running from, all to deſtruction hye. Dani-1. 

Not in the neighbouring moon as ſome have 

dre.m'd Milton. 

Your edicts ſom- reclaim from ſins, 

But moſt your life ind bleſt example wins. Dr yd. 

4. Some is npnoted to ſome, or to other. 

It may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo great 


Milton. 


ſomethings together, and what is the ſum total but 


SOM 


but being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, it 
is no great impoveriſhment to her coffers. Spenſer. 

$. It is added to a number to ſhow that the 
number is uncertain and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ſtrong ſtorm ſome 
eight leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, I beld 
it the office of a commander to take a port. Raleigh. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh 
between two hills, a village of ſome eighty houſes. 

Carmw. 

Old men's ſpirits viſual, contrary to thoſe of 
purblind men, unite not, but when the object 
is at ſome good diſtance. Bacon. 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at 
Sluice ſome good while, returned unto the King, 
then before Buloigne. Bacon 

The number lain on the rebels part were /»me 
two thouſand. Bacon, 

They have no black men amongſt them, except 
ſome few which dwell on the ſeacoaſt. Heylin. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of 
ſome hundreds. Addiſon. 

Your good natur'd gods, they ſay, 


Deſcend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 

At night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely'd, 

And Phyllis is ſome forty-three. rior 


6. One; any without determining which. 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſxiff. 


: {. [ fome and body.) Milton 

So'MERODY. ». . and body. 

1. One; not nl a perſon indiſcriminate 
and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this 
a bloody day to ſomebody. Shak, Henry IV. 

Jeſus ſaid, ſomebody hath touched me ! for I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me. Luke, viii. 46. 

If there be a tacit league, it is againſt ſumewhat 
or ſomebody: who ſhould they be? is it againſt 
wild beaſts? No. It is againſt ſuch routs and 
ſhoals of people as have utterly degenerated from 
the laws of nature. Bacon 

If he had not done it when he did, ſomebody elſe 
might have done it for him. Heylin, 

We muſt draw in ſomebody, that may ſtand 
'Twixt us and danger. Denham s Sopby. 

The hopes that what he has muſt come to /ome- 
body, and that he has no heirs, have that effect, 
that he has every day thre or four invitations. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


2. A perſon of conſideration. 
Theudas roſe up, boaſting himſelf to be ſamebody. 


4 

So'MEDEAL. adv, rum deal, Saxon. ] In ſome 
degree. Obſolete. 

Siker now I fee thou ſpeak'ſt of ſpite, 

All for thou lackeſt ſomedel' their delight. Spenſer. 

So/MEHow. adj, | ſome and bow. ] One way or 
other ; I know not how. 

The veſicular cells may be for receiving the ar- 
terial and nervous juices, that, by their action up- 
on one another, they may be ſwelled ſomebow, ſo 
as to ſhorten the length of every fibril. Cheyne. 

So /MERSAU LT. 1. . ¶ Somerſct is the corruption. 

So'MERSET. Sommer, a beam, and ul, 
French, a leap. ] A leap by which a jumper throws 
himſelf from a height, and turns over his head. 

So'ME THING. . .. [rum ding, Saxon, ] 

1. A thing exiſting, though it appears not what; 
4 thing or matter indeterminate. 

When fierce Bavar 
Did from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 
Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring boſom roll d. Prior. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but ſmall, in reſpect of that of the heart; but 
it is ſtill ting. Arbuthnot on Aliment s 

You'll ſay the whole world has ſomething to do, 
ſom-thing to talk of, ſomething to wiſh for, and ſome- 
thing to be employed about ; but pray put all theſe 


juſt uothing. Pope's Letters. 


Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameleſs /ometbings in their cauſes ſleep. Poe. 


occaſions of diſburſements, is not always ſo ready ; 


4 


2. More or leſs ; not nothing. 


SOM 


Something yet of doubt remains. Millor. 
Years following years ſteal ſomething ev'ry day, 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. UH ope, 

Still from his little he could /om-thing ſpare, 

To feed the hungry, and to cloathe the bare. Hurt, 
3- A thing wanting a fixed denomination. 
Sometbing between a cottage and a cell— 

Yet virtue here could fleep, and peace could dwell, 

Harte, 

4. Part. 

Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate, Vue. 

1 Diſtance not great. 

will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th 
time; for't muſt be done to-night, and /om-rhin; 

from the palace. Sbakeſpew e. 
So'ME THING, adv, In ſome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was ßen. 
thing diſcouraged by a new pain falling ſome day; 
after upon his elbow on the other fide. Temp, 

So'ME TIME. adv. | ſome and time.) 

1. Once ; formerly. 

What art thou that uſurp'ſ this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 


Did ime march? Shakeſ, Hamit. 
ood ſometime queen, propare thee hence for 
France. Shakeſpen e. 


2. At one time or other hereafter. 

So/ME TIMES. adv. [ ſome and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or 
other. 
It is good that we ſometime; be contradicted, and 
that we always bear it well; for perfect peace 
cannot be had in this world. Taylir. 

2. At one time: oppoſed to ſometimes, or to an- 


ther time. 
The body paſſive is be*ter ht upon at ſome 
times than at others. acon' ; Neri, 


Sometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, may 
be glanced upon in theſe tcripture Om ag 
urret. 
He writes not always of a piece, but ſometimes 
mixes trivial things with thoſe of greater mo- 
ment: ſometimes alſo, though not often, he runs 
riot, and knows not when he has ſaid enough. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface, 
So'MEWHAT-. . ſ. [ ſome and what. 
1. Something; not nothing, though it be un- 


certain what. 
Upon the ſea — methought did riſe 
Like bluiſh miſts. D. yden's Indian Emperor. 


He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on 
purpoſe to avoid the ſight of bat that diſ- 


Aets.] pleaſes him, would, for the reaſon, ſhut 
them againſt the ſun, Atterbur y, 

2. More or leſs. 
Concerning every of theſe, Chriſt hath 


commanded, which muſt be kept till the world's 
end: on the contrary ſide, in every of them ſone- 
what there may be added, as the church judges it 
expedient, Hooker, 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but 
mixt with a ſmatch of vitriolick, Grew. 
Part greater or leſs. | 
omewhat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this 
transfuſion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will be loſt. Dryden, 
So/MEWHAT. adv. In ſome degree. 
The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that - 
what aged grew. Chapman, 
Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to 
ceaſe the hiccough. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, 
and is too inquiſitive through the whole; yet theſe 
imperſections hinder not our compaſſion. D/ yd. 
So/MEWHERE. adv. [ ſome and where.) In one 
place or other ; not nowhere. 
Hopeleſs and forlorn 
They are return'd, and fſomewbere live obſcurely. 
Denham. 


Compreſſing two priſms hard together, that 
their ſides, which by chance were a very little 
convex, might ſouewbere touch one another, I found 
the place in which they touched to become abſo- 
lately tranſparent, as if they had there been one 


continued piece of glat 


Newtan's Opticks. 
3 Does 


. D 


AY 


SON 


Does ſomething Mill, and Smewhbere yet remain, 
Reward or puniſhment ? Frier. 

Of the dead we mult ſpeak gently; and there- 
fore as Mr. Dryden ſays ſomewhere, pea e be 3 its 

Mes. Opt s 
— wiets. r. nf. [ue and while.] Once; 
for a time. Out of uſe. 

Though under colour of the ſhepherds ſomewobile, 
There crept in wolyes full of fraud aud guile, 
That often devoured their own theep, 

And otten the ſhepherd that did 'em keep. Sp-»/. 

SouN HF TRoes. adj. une ts Pr. Jounafer , 
Lat.] Cauſiag ſicep; procuring fleeps ſoporite- 
rous ; dorm Cc. 

L wiſh for ſome /omniferous potion, that might 
force me to fl:ep away the intermediate time, as 
it does with men in lorrow. BWaiton's Angier. 

Sorx1'r1CK. adj, { ſemnus and facia, Lat.] Cau- 
ſing licep. ; 

So /MNOLENCY. . . \ ſornelentir, Lat.] Sleepi- 
neſs ; inclin:tion to tleep : 

SON. . u, Gothick ; puna, Saxon; lol, 
German 3 feng Swedith ; /e, Dach; , Scla- 
vonian. ] 

1. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother. 

She had a ſo for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſ- 
band for her bed. Shak. King Lear. 

Caſt out this bondwoman and her h. (en. xx! 

He compares the aflection of the Divine Being 
to the indulgence of a wiſe father, who would 
have his ſor; exerciſed with labour and pain, that 
they may gather ſtrength. dd jor. 

2. Deſcendant, however diſtant : as the jou; of 


Adam, 
I am the fon of the wile, the ſon of ancient kings. 
Iſaiah, xix 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or 
cf a confeſfor to his penitent. 
Be plain, goodſon, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but ridd ing ſhrift. S. 
4. Native of a country. 
Britain then 


Sees arts her ſavage ſ-ns controul. Pops. } 
8. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 
If thou be the ſor of God, come down. Matt. 


. Product of any thing. 

Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and 
lovdly tell us we are jos of earth. Breton . E. 

Earth's tall ns, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parents undecaying ſtren th declare. V act. 

7. In ſcripture, % of pride, and o»; of light, 
denoting ſome quality, Tis a Hebraiſm. 

1 his new fav'rite 

Of Heav'n, this man of clay, ſon of deſpite. Mir. 
Sax-ix-LAw. . f. One married to one's 

daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your ſ-n-in-law is far more fair than black. Slak. 
A toreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 

Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. 

Dryden. 

So'xsuir. 2. |, [from ſfm.] Filiation; the cha- 
racer of a ſon. 

The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes afflitions 
not only incident but gorge to 3 the 
dadge and cognizance of ſenſbip. ecay of Picty, 

SONATA, n . Kiel 25 tune. l 

He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Italian ſon22a. 

Addiſon, 

Cold Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Gf a nate on his viol, 

Unleis he had the total gut, 

Whence every ftring at firſt was cut? 
SONG. ». . {from perungen, Saxon.) 
1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 
Noiie other than the ſound of dance and . 

Milton. 


— 


Prior. 


He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance 
His cenſvre farther than the fog or dance. Dryden. 
2. A pcem to be modulated by the voice; a 
Mallad. - 
Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Tnote that flew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with for 


1 


es of woe 


fon 


S Q-N 


In her days ev'ry man ſhall ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
Sbaksſp. Henry VIII. 
3. A poem; lay; ſtrain, 


The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this E Dryd. 
There we a while will reſt ; 
Our next enſuing /ong to wond'rous things addreſt. 
Drayton. 
4. Poetry; poeſy. 
This ſubſect for heroick ſeg pleas d me. Milton. 
Names memorable lung, 
If there be force in virtue, or in . Pope. 

5. Notes of birds. 

The lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning grey. Dryden. 
6. Au cid SoNd. A trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an 0 
E Ire, 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great ho- 
nour, was forced by a cobler to reſign all for an 
old ſong. Addiſon. 

So'xc15H. adj. | from ſing.) Containing ſongs; 
conſ:ſting of ſongs. A low word. 

The . part muſt abound in the ſoftneſs and 


| variety ot numbers, its intention being to pleaſe 


the hearing. Dryden. 

So/NGSTER. . [. {from ſor A finger. Uſed 
of human fingers; it is a worked flight contempt. 

The pretty oer of the Spring with their va- 
rious notes did ſeem to welcome him as he paſſed. 

3 Hear: . 

Some inter can no more ſing in any chamber 
but their own, than tome clerks read in any book 
but their own. LU Efirange. 

Either ſong er holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. 
Dryden 
S0NGSTRESS., 1 [fromſorg.] A female ſinger. 

Through the foft lence of the liſtening night, 
The ſfober-fuited ſang Hei trills her lay. Thomſon, 

SONNET. »./. | ſonnet, Fr. ſonnetto, Italian. 

1. A ſhort poem conſiſting of fourteen lines, of 
which the rhymes are adjuſted by a particular 
rule. It is not very ſuitable to the Engliſh lan- 
zuage, and has not been uſed by any man of emi- 
nence ſince Milian, of whoſe ſonnets this is a ſpe- 
cimen. 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ſtile ; 
The ſubject new : it walk'd the town a-while, 

Numb' ring good intelle&ts, now ſeldom por d 

on: 

Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us, what a word on 
A t:itle-page is this ! and ſome in file 
Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 

End-grea:. Why 1s it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkiito, or Macdonnel, or Galaſp ? 

_—_ ruzged names to our like mouths grow 

eck, 
That would have made er ſtare and gaſp : 

Thy age like ours, ſoul of fir John Check, 
Hared not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 

When thou taught'ſt Cambridge and king Ed- 

ward Greek. Milton, 

2. A ſmall poem. 

Let us into the city preſently, 

To ſort ſome gentlemen well ill'd in muſic ; 
I have a ſonnet that will ſerve the turn. Sbateþp. 

SOXNETTE'ER. . f. | ſonnctier, Fr. from founct. ] 
A ſmali poet in contempt. | 

Alſiſt me, ſome extemporal god of rhime; for 
I am ſure I ſhall turn ſorneteer, - Shakeſprare, 

There are as many Kinds of gardening as of po- 
etry : your makers of parterres and flower-gar- 
dens are epigrammaiſts and fannetteers in this art. 

Spectato. 

What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney /mmetteer or me , 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how'the ſtyle refines ! 


hy 


| 8 e 

Sox FR Ro Us. adj. [ ris and gere, Lat.] Giv- 
ing or bringing found. 

This will appear, let the ſubject matter of ſounds 


be what it will ; either the atmoſpherey” or the 


Found about his tomb they go Shapers, 


4 


S 0 0 
1 part thereof, or /aniferaus particles of bo- 
* 


- : Derban, 
owno/rIPICK. , ſonarus and facie, Lat. 
Producing found. — ; 228 J. 

If he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and 
points to the hour; and I ſhould ſay, it is by an 
indicating torm and / 1o-ifick quality, this would 
be unſatisfactory. Watti's Logich. 

SONO*ROUS. adj, Haare, Fr. fororns, Lat.] 

1. Loud ſoundiag ; giving loud or thrill ſound. * 
Bodies are diſtinguiſhed as ſonorous or wilanorous, 

All the while 
Sowrms metal blowing martial ſounds ; 
At which the univerſal hoſt up-ſent 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave. Milton's Par, If, 

2. High ſounding; magnificent of ſonnd. 

The Italian opera, amidſt all the meannefs and 
familiarity of the thoughts, has ſomething beauti- 
ful and jororous in the expreſtion. A a Ii. 
The vowels are fonorous. Dryden. 

Soxo'rousty. adv. ffrom ſorrows] With 
high found ; with magnificence of ſound. 

SoNo'ROUSNESS. 1. . [from ſunorcws.] 

1. The quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lates of what 
age he thought lutes onght to be, to attain their 
full and belt ſeaſaging for ſorxroujnefs, he replied, 
That in fome twenty years would be requiſite, and 
in others forty. Boy le. 
2. Magnificence of ſound. 

SOON. adv. | ſans, Guthick ; yona, Saxon ; 
un, Dutch. ] 

1. Before long-time he paſt; ſhortly after auy 
time aligned or ſuppoſed. 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 

Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. 

You muſt obey me, foon or late: 

Why thould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate by, 
Dy 


2. Early ; before any time ſuppoſed : oppetes 
to late. 

0 thy father gave thee life too 
And Wh bereft thee of thy life too . raked 

Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the ſorce. 

Heb. xiit. 

How is it that you are come ſo ſ-o» to-day ? Ex. 

The earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that the 
later cometh ſooner. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 

3- Readily ; willingly. 

I would as ſozn ſee a river winding through 
woods and meadows, as when it is toſſed up in 
ſo many whiraſical figures at Verſailles, Addiſon. 

4. It has in Sidney the ſignificat ion of an adjec- 
tive, whether licentiouſſy or according to the cuſ- 
tom of his time. 

He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pre- 
tence of having him publickly executed er theſe 
wars, of which they hope for a ſoz and proſperous 
iſſue. Sidney. 

5. Soo as. Immediately ; at the very time. 

As ſon as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw 
the calf and the dance. Ex. xxxii. 19. 

Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, Jen as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being a king. Dry. 

Feaſts, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and enjoy- 
ments, ſeem zreat things to us, whiltt we think of 
nothing elſe ; bat as h as we add death tu them 
they all ſink into an equal littleneſs. Lu. 

Sn. adv. | from ſon. Quickly; ſpeedily. 
Thais word I remember in no other place; but if 
[22 be, as it ſeems once to have been, an adjectives 
[/o-nly is proper. - 

A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cut- 
ing, and /ouniy approving of it, places it in his 
work. More. 


So/0PBERRY. 2. . [| ſapindus, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller. 
SOOT. +. /. 


rot, Saxon; ſoot, Iſlandick ; 

, Dutch.) Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. 
Sat, though thin ſpread in a field, is a very good 

con poſt. acon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the 

chimney, and ſome appointed to fiveep dywn the 

ot, the houſe will be in danger of buruing. How. 

Oft they atfay'd 


Hunger and thirſt conitraining ; drvgg'd as oft 
Vor. II. N. 4t, 4 H With 


80 O 


With hate fulleſt diſreliſn, writh'd their jaws, 
Milton's Par. Fm 


With foot and cinders flll'd. 

Our houſhold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face ſhall bruſh 
The Macedonian ſos, and ſhine again. - Dryden. 

So'oTED. adj. | from ſoot.] Smeared, manured, 
or covered with ſoot. | 

The land was ſooted before. Mortimer. 

So'0TERKIN, n. ſ. A Kind of falſe birth fabled 
to be produced by the Dutch women from fitting 
over their ſtoves. 

When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to- bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in, 
For after-birth, a ſooterkrn. | Swift, 

SooTH. . ſ. [ro8, Saxon.] Truth; reality. 
Obſolete. 

Sir, underſtand you this of me in ſooth, 

Th' youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors, 
Until the eldeſt ſiſter firſt be wed, Shakeſpeare. 

He looks like : he ſays he loves my daugh- 

ter 0 
I think ſo too; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water, as dell ſtand and read 
My daughter's eyes. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

If Thave any Kill in ſoothſay ing, as in / I have 
none, it duth prognouſticate that I ſhall change caps. 

| Camd ns Rem. 

The very /c0:\ of it is, that an ill habit Las the 
force of an ill fate. L' Eſlrange. 

I did not nean to chide you; 
For, „ to ay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherith the diſtreſs d. Rowe. 
: Soo TH. adj. [o, Saxon.] Pleaſing ; delight- 

So ne other means I have, 
Which once of Milb-us old 1 learn'd, 
The job: ſhepherd that e'er pip'd on plains, Mi]. 
Soon. u. J. Sweetneſs ; Kindneſs. I his ſeems 
to be the meaning here. 
That e*cr this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 
On yond prpud man, ſhuuld take it off again 
With uv ords of . U. Shake/. Rich, > f 

To SOOTH. ». a. | zerodian, Saxon, | 

1. To fatter ; to pleaſe with blaadiſnments. 

In jo ig them, we nourith 'gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, ſedition. Sha, 
Can i/ ov tyranny ! : 

Seem pleas'd to ſee my royal maſter murder'd, 
His crown ufurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne Dry. 
By Ins fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who 545 to dear delight his anxious mind; 
Succeſsleſs all her (07 careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pepe. 
wiks hc that Memnon, {uldier as he is, 
Thouglaclefs and dull, will liſten to his g 
Rewe. 

Ie try'd the force of every reaſon on him, 

Coo d and careſs d, been angry, foorb'd again ; 
L. iafety, lie, and intereſt in his ſight ; 
Bu: all are vain, h ſcorns thera all for Cato. Add. 

2. Io cm; to often ; to mollify. 

The beldame 
Sezths her with blandii.neuts, and frights with 
threats. Dr din. 

3. To gratify; to pleaſe. 

TR e his cares; ſcorb'{ with his future 
ame, 

And pleas'd to heir his propagated name. Dryd. 

So ur. n. from f.] A flatterer; one 
who gains by bland:ſhments, 

I cannot flatter : I defy 
The tongues of „. Shut. Heury IV- 

To SHA N. v. u. | ſcoth and ſay.] To pie- 
dict; to ſoretell. 

A damſel, p feſſed with a ſpirit of divination 
met us, which breught her maſters much gain by 
feothſorig. ttt, xvi. 

S001H5a'v R. . . [from ſoulſ:y.) A foretel- 
ler; a predifer ; a prognulticator, 

Scarce was Nfuſidoi us de prrtaker of this oft 
Dl. gie light, when there wer? found numbers of 
Falun e, who attimed ſtrange and incredible 
tl:nys thoutd be performed by that child, Sii/ney. 


| 


SOP 


A ſooibſayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Shak-ſpeare, 

He was animated to expe& the papacy by the 
prediction of a ſo5thſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed 
Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian, an aged 
man of mean birth, and of great learning and wiſ- 
dom. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Soo TINESS. n. . [from ſoty.] The quality of 
being ſooty ; fuliginouſueſs. 

Soo'Ty. adj. | from ..] 

1. Breeding ſoot. 

By fire of fey coal th' alchymiſt turns 
Metals to gold. 

2. Conſiſting of ſoot, fuliginous. 

There may be ſome chymical way ſo to defa- 
cate this oil, that it ſhall not ſpend into a ſoy 
matter. Wilkins. 

3. Black; dark; duſky. 

All the grifly legions that troop 


Milton, 


| Under the ſo2ty flag of Acheron; 


Harpies and hydras, and all monſtrous forms. Mz. 
Swift on his ſay pinions flits che gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 
To Soor v. [from ſoot. ] To make black with 
ſoot. 
Then (for his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all ſootied with noiſfume ſmoke 
She put him on; and over all a cloke. Chapman, 
Sor. n. ſ. rop, Sax. ſopa, Span. p, Dut.] 
Tt. Any thing ſteeped in liquor; commonly to 
be eaten. 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe. Shakeſp. 
Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, yet 
the moon ſhines: I'll make a / o'th'moonſhine 
of you. Shakeſpeare. 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate 
more than wine of itſelf. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Any thing given to pacify, from the /op given 
to Cerberus. | | 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A eb, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard, 
Which mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. Dry. 
Ill nature is not cured with a /op ; quarrelſome 
men, as well as quarrelſome curs, are worſe for 
fair uſage. L' Efirange, 
To Cerberus they give a %, 
His tripple barking mouth to ſtop. Swift, 
To Sop. v. a. To ſteep in liquor. 
Sor f. n. . [208 So Ab.] 
Sohn. n /. | 
who has been two years at the Univerſity. 
Three Cambridge ſepls, and three pert temp- 
lars came, 
The ſame their talents, and their taſtes the ſame ; 
Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debate, 
And ſmit with love of poeſy and prate. Pope's Dun. 


By this ſcimitar 
That flew the i and a Perſian princs. Shak./. 

A fig for the ſultan and i. Cong) eve, 

So'ypH1$M. u. f. [Di, Lat.] A fallacious ar- 
gument; an unſound ſubtiky; a fallacy. 

When a falſe argument puts va the appearance 
of a true one, then it is properly called a fophiſn: 
or fallacy. 41-1. 

I, who as yet was never known to ſhow 
Falſe pity to premeditated woe, 

Will graciouſly explain great nature's laws, 
And hear thy fophiſms in ſo plain a cauſe. Harte. 

Soy nts . n. þ. | ſepliffa, Lat.] A profetſor of 
Philoſophy. 

The court of Crceſus is ſaid to have been much 
reſorted by the ſeit: of Greece in the happy be- 
ginning of his reign. Temple. 

So“ TE. . f. | ophife, Fr. opbifta; L. 

1. A diſputant fullaciouſly fubtle ; an artful but 
inſidious logician. 

A {ubtle traitor needs no fcphiſler, Sh. Hen. VI. 

If a heathen philof pher brings arguments from 
reaſon, which none of our atheiſtical /op/yſters can 
confute, for the im rtality of the ſoul, I hope 
they will ſo weigh the conſequences, as neither to 


talc nor live, as if there was no ſuch thing. Denh. 


from ſephiſia, Lat.] A young man | 


Sor m1. . , Perſian.] The Emperor of Perſia. {ſt 


S-O P 


Not all the ſubtle objections of rt and 
rabbies, againſt the guſpel, ſo much prejudice. 
the reception of it, as the reproach of thoſe crimes 
with which they aſperſed the aſſemblics of Chri- 
tians. Rogers. 

2. A profeſſor of philoſophy; a ſophiſt. This 
ſenſe is antiquated. Alcidimus the %% t hath 
arguments to prove, that voluntary and extempo- 
ral far excelleth premeditated ſpeech. Hoch, 

Sohn“ T1CAL. adj. | ſophitizue, Fr. from 
phijt,] Fallaciouſly ſubtle ; logically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether 1 ſhould prefer for 


body of Chritt ſhould be in a thouſand places at 
once of this ſublunary world. Hill, 

When the ſtate of the controverſy is well un. 
derſtood, the difficulty will not be great in giving 
anſwers to all his ſephifica! cavils. Sulling i et. 

That may ſcem a demonſtration for the 3 
which to poſterity will appear a mere 9 
knot. one. 

SorHr's TICALLY. adv. | from ſophiffical] With 
fallac ious ſubtilty. 

Bolingbroke argues moſt /phiftically, Seoigg. 

To Sor TICAT E. v. a. | ſopriſtiquer, Fr. from 
ſepbiſt.] To adulterate; to corrupt with ſomething 
ſpurious. 

If the paſſions of the mind be ſtrong, they ea- 
ſily ſphiſticute the underſtanding, they make it ap: 
to believe upon every flender warrant, and to ima. 
gine infallible truth, where ſcarce any probable 
ſhew appeareth. Has cr. 

Here's three of us are /oph;ſlicated.. Shu 

Divers experiments ſucceeded not, becauſe the- 
were at one time tried with genuine materials, 2:14 
at another time with /o9-;fticated ones. Boi. 

The only perſons amongſt the heathens, who 
/ophiſkicated nature and philoſophy, were the Stoicks, 
who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of cauſes, reaching even to the elicite acts of man's 


Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare; 
They purchaſe but /ophiſticet.d ware: 
'Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dry, 
The eye hath its coats and humours tranſparent 
and colourleſs, leſt it ſheuld-tinge- and eie 
the light that it lets in by a natural jaund ice. Ze», 
SoPHi's TICATE. part. adj, [from the verb.] 
Adulterate; not genuine. 
Wine ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 
'Tis pure and right,. without deceit, 
And thatno woman e'er will be ; 
No, they are all ſoph:/ricate. Ceu· ly. 
Since then a great part of our ſcientifical tre? 
ſure is moſt likely to be adulterate, though all 


only way to know what is ſoph:iſticate and what is 
not iv, is to bring all to the examen of the touch · 
Noue. Gland ill.. 
go truth, when only one ſupply'd the ſtate, 
Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet hie Dryden. 
Sous T1 oN. n. . liaben, Fr. from 
fophifticate.] Adulterat ion; not genuineneſs. 
Sophiftication is the act of counterfeiting or adul- 
terating any thing with what is not ſo good, for 
the ſake of unlaw ful gain. Quin y. 
The drugs and ſimples ſold in ſhops, generally 
are adulterated by the fraudulent avarice of the 
ſellers, eſpecially if the precioufneſs may make 
their { 1/i:cation very beneficial. Hoyle. 
Beſides eaſy ſubmiſſion to { phiſications of ſenſe, 
we have inability to prevent the miſcarriages of 
our junior real. ns. Glanville, 
SoPH15T1ICA'TOR, ant [from fopbiflicate.} A- 
dulterator ; one that makes things not genuine. 
Solruis Thy. . . [from ſephiſt.] 
1. Fallacious ratiocination. 
His ſophiſtry prevailed ; his father believed. Sid. 
Theſe men have obſcured and confounded the 
natures of things, by their falſe principles and 


[wretched ſphiſtry ; tho' an act be never ſo yon 


they will ftrip it of its guilt, 
2. Logical exerciſe. 


The more youthful exerciſes of ſph:/ry, themes 


and declamations, F _ 
7 


madneſs, and ſopbſtit a, couzenage, thut the fare 


will South's Sermons. 


bears the image and ſuperſcription of truth; the. 
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SOR 


7 So'ro RATE. v. n. [ne, Lat.] To Na 
allcep. Di. 

$oyortetROVS. adj. | ſopor and fero.] Produc. 
tive of fleep ; cauſing fleep ; narcotick ; opiate ; 
dormitive; ſomniferous ; anodyne ; fleepy. 

The particular ingredients of thoſe magical 
ointments are opiate and /eporrf-rovs; for anoint- 
ing of the forehead, neck, feet, aad back-bone, 
procures dead fleeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, 1 
lay in a profound ſleep, by the force of that f- 
nta medicine infuſed into my liquor. Swift. 

"SoronYPEROVUSNESS. ft. J. — epo iſer u. 
The quality of cauſing fleep. 

Sorok1i'FICK, ad}. er and facie.) Cauſing 
ſleep; opiate ; narcotic 

The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as 
its iet or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primary qualities. Locke. 

So“ ern. . J. {from .] One that ſteeps any 
ching in liquor. 

Sonn. n. /, (%, Lat.) The berry of the 
forb or ſervice-trce. | 

So'«#1LE. adj. {from ſorbeo, Lat. ] That may be 
drunk or ſipped. 

Souur'rtox. . . { ſervitio, Lat.] The act of 
drinking or ſipping. 

So RCERER. . J. [Vece, Fr. fortiaring, low 
Latin.] A conjurer; au enchanter ; a magician. - 

They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſp. 

The weakneſs of the power of witches upon 
kings and magiſtrates may be aſcribed to the weak - 
neſs of imagination ; for it is hard for a witch or a 

{x cerer to put on a belief that they can hurt ſuch, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He ſaw a ſable ſycerer ariſe, 

All ſudden gorgon's hits, and dragon's glare, 

And ten horn'd fiends. | Pope. 

The Egyptian ſorcerers contended with Moſes ; 
but the wonders which Moſes wrought did ſo far 
tranſcend the power of magicians, as made them 
confeſs it was the finger of God. Muttis Logick. 

So'/RCERESS, n. . [Female of forcerer.] A fe- 
male magician ? an enchantreſs. 

Bring forth that ſorcereſs condemnꝰd to burn. Sh. 

Divers witches and jor cereſſes have fed upon 
man's fleſh, to aid their imagination with high and 

foul vapours. Bacon. 

The ſnaky ſercereſi that ſat 

Tuſt by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris'n, and with hideous o utcry ruſh'd dove. 
u/ton, 


How cunningly the ſorcere/s diſplays 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine. Milli. 
So'KCERKOUS, adj, Containing enchantments. A 
word not uſed, 
Th' art ent'ring Circe's houſe, 
Where by her med cines, black and /orcerauz, 
Thy ſouldiers all are ſhut in well arm'd ſties, 
And turn'd to ſwine. ; Chapman. 
So'RCERY. . ſ. Magick; enchantment ; con- 
zuration z witchcraft ; charms. 
This witch Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs manifold, and force ies terrible, 
Was baniſh'd. | Shak-/peare. 
Adders wiſdom I have learn'd 
To fence my ears againſt thy ſorceries, Milan. 
Actzon has long tracts of rich ſoil ; but had 
the misfortune in his youth to fall under the power 
of farcery, Tatler. 
SoRD, 3. /, [Corrupted from fward.] Turf, 
gratſy ground. 
This is the prettieſt low-born laſs that ever ran 
on the green Pl ad. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
An altar of graſſy ford. R Milton, 
SYRDES. . /. in.] Foulneſs ; dregs. 
The ſea waſhes off the foil and ſerdes wherein 
mineral moſſes were involved and concealed, and 
thereby renders them more conſpicuous, Hoodew. 
So RUDE r. pod [ ſourdine, Fr. fordina, Ital.) 
So aDINE, a ſmall pipe put into the mouth 
of a trumy e: to make it found lower or ſhriller. 
Bai. 


S OR 


Su ant. adj. Li, Latiu.] 
1. Foul; groſs; filthy; dirty. 
There Charon ſtands 
A ſordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, — 
I 
2. [ Sordid,, Fr.] Intellectually dirty; mann ; 
vile; bafe. 

Thou can'ſt not thoſe exceptions make, 
Which vulgar ſordid mortals take. Conley. 
It is ſtrange ſince the prieſt's office heretofore 

was always ſplendid, that it is now looked u 
as a piece of religion, to make it low and ſordid, - 
South's Sermons. 
3. [Sordide, Fr.] Covetous; niggardly. 
He may be old, 
And yet not ſoxdid, who refuſes gold. Denham. 
If one ſhould ceaſe to be generous and charit- 
able, becauſe another is /ord4:4 and ungrateſul, it 
would be much in the power of vice to extinguiſh 
Chriſtan virtues. L' Efirange. 
So'avInLy. adv. [ from ſordid. ] Meanly ; poor- 
ly ; covetouſly. 
So'aotuxtss. . ſ. [from fordid.] 
1. Meanneſs; baſenefs. 
I omit the madnefles of Caligula's delights, and 
the execrable ſordign:/s of thoſe of Tiberius. Cow. 
2. Naſtineſs; not neatneſs. 
Providence deters people from fluttiſhneſs and 
for didnsſs, and provokes them to cleanlineſs. Kay. 
Sol. 3. + [ran Saxon; ſaur, Daniſh.] A 
place tender painful; a place excoriated ; an 
ulcer. It is not wed of a wound, but of a breach 
of continuity, either long continued or from in- 
ternal cauſe : to be a fare, there muſt be an exco- 
riation; a tumour or bruiſe is not called a fore 
before ſome diſruption happen. * 
Let us hence provide £ 
A ſalve for any fore that may betide. Shakeſp. 

Receipts abound ; but ſearching all thy tore, 
The beſt is ſtill at hand to launce the ſore, 

And cut the head ; for till the core be found 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dry. 
By theſe all feſtring ſores her councils heal, 
Which time or has diſclos'd, or ſhall reveal. Dry. 
Lice and flies, which have a moſt won l 
inſtin to find out convenient places for the hatch- 
ing and nouriſhment of their young, lay their 
eggs u Wes, Bentley. 

Sort. a, [from the —— 

1. Tender to the touch. It has ſometimes of 
before the cauſal noun. 

We can ne er be ſure, 

Whether we pain or not endure; 

And juſt ſo far are ſore and griev d, 

As by the fancy is believ'd. N.. l lras. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are 


green, 
Why mould we tempt the doubtful dye again. 
De yden. 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had ſore eyes, If you have more plea- 
fure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your 
ſight, wine is good; but if the pleaſure of ſeeing 
be greater to you than that of drinking, wine 13 
naught. Ke. 
2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. 
Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexa- 


tious, and apt to make our minds fore and uneaſy ; 
but he that can moderate theſe ions will find 
eaſe in his mind. Tillotſon. 


Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are ſore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. Pope. 

3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehement. 
See So RR. adverb. 

Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange; but this 

ſore night ; 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakeſpeore. 
I will perſevere in my courfe of loyalty, though 
the conflict be /ore between that and my blood. Shak, 
My loins are filled with a /ore diſeaſe; and there 
is no Whole part in body. Common Prayer. 
Sore hath been their fight, 


As likelieſt was, when two ſuch foes met arm'd. 
Milton. 


They 8 
dn. rule, though fore evils and great temporal 


its perfect work. 


SOR * 


Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 
After this day's travel fore, 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermore. 


* 


Afil:on, 
are determin'd to live up to the holy 
J incon- 
attend the diſcharge of their 


veniencies ſhould 
Atterbury. 


duty. 
4. Criminal. Out of uſe. 
To lapſe in fulneſs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falſehood 

Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shekeſpeare. 

Sore. . . [from ſaur, French. 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawn; the 
ſecond, a pricket ; the third, a forel; and the 
fourth year, a ſore. Shakeſpeare. 

Song. adv. | This the etymologiſts derive from 
ſcer, Dutch; but ſc means only an intenſeneſs 
of any — ſore almoſt always includes pain.] 
With painful or dangerous vehemence ; a very 
painful degree; with afflitive violence or perti- 
nacity. It is now little uſed. 

Thine arrows ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand 
preſſeth me ſore. Common Prayer. 

The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal ſteel him ſmote again ſo ſore, 25 
That headleſs his unwieldly body lay. Fairy . 

He this and that, and each man's blow 
Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to fore. 


amel, 

Though iron hew and mangle fore 
Would wounds and bruiſes honovar more. Hud:. 

Diſtruſt ſhook joe their minds. Milton, 

So that if Palamon were wounded ſore, 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden, 

Sore figlt'd the Knight, who this long ſermon 

heard : 
At length, conſidering all, his heart he chear'd. 
Dryden. 

How, Didius, ſhall a Roman fore repuls'd 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd 

legions ? A. Philips. 
Son H N. IN. [. [Triſh and Scottiſh. ] A kind 
Sox. 15 arbitrary exaction or ſervile 
tenure, formerly in Scotland, as likewiſe in Ixe- 
land. Whenever a chieftain had a mind to re- 
vel, he came down among the tenants with his 
followers, by way of contempt called in tho low- 
lands gi/nvitfitts, and lived on free quarters; ſo 
that ever ſince, when a perſon obtrudes himſelf 
upon another, ſtays at his houſe, and hangs upon 
him for bed and board, he is faid to ſon, or be a 
farner, Mcchean. 

They exact upon them all kind of ſervices ; yea, 
and the very wild exaRtions, coignte, livery, and 
ſorelon; dy which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants and freeholders under them. Spen/, 

So'xeL. n. ſ. [Diminutive of fore. ] 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawn; the 
ſecond, a pricket ; the third, a fore/, Shat:/p. 

Sox Ly. adv. | from re.] 

1. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. _ 

Here's the ſmell of the blood till; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little havyd. 
Oh ! oh! oh !--What a ſigh is there? the heart 
is ſorely overcharged. <ſpcare, 

Of the warrior train,, 

Though moſt were ſreſy wounded, none were 

flain. . De ydin. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afllictive. 

I have done ill, 

Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 

That 1 will enjoy no more. Shak-ſpeare. 

So'aENESS. . 7 [from fore.] Tendernets of a 
hurt. 

He that, whilſt the breneſi of his late pangs of 
conſcience remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed 
for ſin, preſently concludes repentance hath had 
Decay of Pirty, 

My foot began to ſwell, and the pain affwaged, 
though it left ſuch a ſoren/5, that I could hardly 
ſutfer the clothes of my bed. Temg/-. 

So rs. 3. ſ. [cugirm] Properly an heap: 
An argument where one propoſition is accumu- 
lated on auother. 

4He Chryſippus 


- 
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SOR 

Chiryſippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, conſiſting of more than three propoſitions, 
which is called ſerites, or a heap. Dryden. 
Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen 
to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral pro- 
| arrange: till the laſt propoſition connects its pre- 
icate with the firſt fubſect. Thus, all men of 
revenge have their ſouls. often uneaſy; uneaſy 
ſouls are a plague to themſelves; now to be one's 
own plague is folly in the extreme. Matis Log. 


Soko'sic ib. [ ror and c.] The murder of | 


a fitter. 

Su'RRAGE. nf. The blades of green wheat or 
bailey, | | Did. 

Soar ANCE. v. ſ. [In ſarriery. ] Any diſeaſe or 
lo:e in horſes. Dit! 

So'KKEL. u. f. [rune, Saxon; el, French; 
ox:/is, Latin.] This plant agrees with the dock in 
all its characters, and ouly differs in having an 
acid taſte, : Milk, 

OF all roots of herbs the root of rel goeth the 
fartheſt into the earth, It is a cold and acid herb 
that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 
the ſun. _ 3 con. 

Acid auſtere vegetables contract and ſtrengthen 
the fibres, as all Kinds of ſorrel, the virtues of 
which lie in acid aſtriugent ſalt, a ſovereign anti- 
Cote againſt the putreſcent bilious alkali, A, lub. 

So/KRILY, adv. from fury] Meanly ; poorly ; 
Ceſpicably 3 wretchedl!y ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O pan, ſhall help though I fing 
Sid vey. 
| So/xrINtEsS. 2. . [from for] Meanneſs ; 
wretchedneſs ; pitiableneſs ; defpicableneſs. 

So'Rkow. u. .. g, Daniſh. ] Grief; pain for 
fomething paſt; ſadneis 5; mourning. Sorrow is 
not community underſtood as the effect of preſent 
evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrno is uncaſineſs in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good loſt, which might have been en- 
joyed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Locke. 
Soso On thee, on all the pack of you; 
That trivmph thus upon my miſery ! * 
A world of woe and forrow. * Milton. 
Some other hour 1 will to tears allow; 

But having you, can ſhow no ſorrow now. Dry. 

To SoKROW. v. v. | ſurgan, Gothick; popgian, 
Sax.] To grieve; to be ſad; to be dejected. 

The miſerable change, now at my end, 

Lameat, nor ſorrow at. Shak. Auth. ard Cho. 

Where-ever ſorrow is, relief would be, 

If you do forrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 


Were both extermin'd. l c. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, 
but that ye oed to repeatance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 


I neither fear to die nor deſire to live; and 
having maſtered all grief in myſelf, I deſire no 
man to j777c3- for me. Hayward, 

Send them ſorth, though, ſcrrowyg yet in peace. 

7 Milton. 
dad prince explores | 

Tue neighb'ring main, and ſarrowirgy ' treads 

the ſhores. | ope. 
Sola SOπν E. adj. [from ferrow.] Accompanied 
with ſorrow. Out of uſe. ; 

Now the publick body, which Joth ſeldom 

Play the recanter, feeling in iffelf 

A tack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Tiravon ; 

Ard fends forth us to make their jco-r-5wed 

tender. Shak-ſpecre. 

Sola. adj. | ſorrow and full.] 

1. Sad for ſomething paſt ; mournful; grieving. 

Bleſſed are they which have been prrowful for 
al thy fcourges ; for they ſhall rejoice for thee, 

en they have ſeen all thy glory. 7. xiii. 14. 

2. Deeply ſerious. Not in uſe, 

Hannah fail, No, my lord, I am a woman of 
a ſe ro ſpirit ; I have poured out my ſoul be- 
fore the Lord. 1. Samuel, 

3- Exyretting grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my ſoul refuſed to-touch are as 
my ſorrowful meat. Job, vi. 7. 

Smarty. adj. | raps, Saxon.) 

1. Grieved for ſomething paſt, It is generally 


and more judicious fort can perform. 


SOR 


uled of flight or caſual miſcarriages or vexations, 


but ſometimes, of greater things. It does not im- 
ply any long continuance of grief. 

| O, forget 

What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee. Timon. 
The king was ſorry : nevertheleſs for the oath's 
ſake he commanded the Baptiſt's head to be given 


her. Matth, xiv. 9. 
I'm ſorry for thee, friend; 'tis the duke's plea- 
ſure. Shakeſpeare. 


We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſume 
of theſe pieces, upon a few people, from whom 
the higheſt provocations have been received. Swift, 
2. From ſaur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worth- 
leſs ; vexatious. | | 
tow now, why do you keep alone? 
Of r ieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uing 2 thoughts, which ſhould, indeed, have 
ied 


With them they think on. Sbaleſp. Macheth. 
If the union of the parts conſiſt only in reſt, it 
would ſeem that a bag of duſt would be of as firm 
a conſiſtence as that of marble ; and Bajazet's cage 
had been but a ſry priſon. Glanville. 

Coarſe complexions, 4 

And cheeks of ſorry. grain, will ſerve to ply 

The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool. 

| Mitton, 

How vain were all the enſigns of his power, 
that couid not ſupport him againſt one ſlighting 
look of a ſcrry flave. L Fitrange. 

If this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, 
the poet might have found ſome ſorry excute for 
eetaining the reader. ! Dryd. 1. 

If ſuch a flight and /orry buſinefs as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reaſonably 
expect, that now and then a dead lump of dough 
might be leavened into an animal. Beute Serm. 

SoRTe nf. | forte, Fr.) 

1. A kind; a ſpecies. 

Disfigur'd more than ſpirit of happy ſer!. Milton. 

A ſubſtantial and unafteRed piety not only give: 
a man acredit among the ſober ard virtuous, but 
even among the vicious ſort of men. Tillotſon. 

Theſe three ſorts of poems ſhould differ in their 
numbers, deſigns, and every thought, Wiſh. 

Endeavouring to make the fignification of ſpe- 
cifick names clear, they make their ſpecifick ideas 
of the /o-t5 of ſubſtances of a few of thole ſimple 
ideas found in them. Locke. 

2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 

Flowers in ſuch ſet worn, can neither be ſmelt 
nor ſeen well by thoſe that wear them. Heater. 

That I may laugh at her in equal e: 

As ſhe dcth laugh at me, and makes my pain her 
ſport. Spenſer's Sqanct. 

To Adam in what for7 ſhall I appear? Millan. 

3. A degreeof any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in 
ſome ſert, as putting you in mind. 

I ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome 
fort have copied his ſtile. Dryden, 

4. A claſs,. or order of perſons. 

The ons being a thing that belongeth generally 
anto all; the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer 
Hooker. 

1 have bought 
Golden opinions from all /ts of people. Sha#-ſp. 

The firit /ort by their own ſuggeſtion fell. I. 

Hoſpitality to the better t, and charity to the 
poor, two virtues that are never exerciſed ſo well 
as when they accompany each other. JAlterbury. 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee; 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can ſee a ſat of traitors here. Shakeſp. 

A ſrt of luſty thepherds ſtrive. Waller. 
6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is ſignior Montano returned from the wars ?— 
I know none of that name, lady; there was none 
ſuch in the army of any ſort. Shak-ſpeare. 

7. [ Sort, Fr. fortes, Lat.] A lot. Out of ule, 
Make a lott'ry, 

And by decree, let blockiſh Ajax : 
Draw the ſor? to fight with Hector. Shakeſpeare. 


Rom. xv. 15. 


SOR 


To SoRT. v. a. [ fortiri, Lat. affortire, Ital.] 

1. To ſeparate into diſtin and proper claſſes. 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 

To * our nobles from our common men. Sh A0. 

piece of cloth made of white and black 
threads, though the whole appear neither white 
nor black, but grey ; yet each remains what it was 
before, if the threads were pulled aſunder, and 
ſertid each colour by itſelf, 07 le. 
Shell-fiſn have been, by ſome of the ancients, 
compared and fyrted with the infects. Bacon. 
With this deſire, ſhe hath a native might 
To find out ev'ry truth, if ſhe had time; 
h' innumerable effects to for? aright, 
nd by degrees from cauſe to cauſe to climb. 
Dat ict, 
The number of ſimple ideas, that make the ny. 
minal eſſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt f:7:np 
of individuals, depends on the mind of man. Locle. 
The rays which differ in refrangihility may be 
parted and ſ,t-d from one another, and that either 
by refraction, or by reflexion. ANevton's Opticks, 
But grant that actions beſt diſcover man, 

Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſet them as you can: 

The few that glare, each character muſt mark: 

You balance not the many in the dark. 5 
2. To reduce to order from a tate of conſuſion. 
Theſe they t into their ſeveral times and 

places; ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, 

and ſome to end; ſome to be interlac'd between 
the divine readings of the law and prophets. Hooker, 
Let me not be light ; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband ; 

And never be Baſſanio ſo from me; 

But God {rt all! Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Verce, 
3. To conjoia to put together in diſtribution, 
For, 2 ſhe ſorts things preſent with things 

Palt, 

And thereby things to come doth oft foreſee : 

When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at firſt, 

Theſe acts her own, without her body be. Davie:, 
The ſwain perceiving by her words ill freed, 

That ſhe was wholly from herſelf tranſported. 

Erown, 


* 


4. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect. 
Send his mother to his father's houſe, 


That he may ſort her out a worthy ſpouſe. Cham., 


To SORT. v. u. 

1. To be joined with others of the ſame ſpecies, 

Nor do metals only t and herd with metals in 
the earth, and minerals with minerals; but buth 
in common together. Weadzwy.r!, 

2. To conſort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards their chil. 
dren, makes them baſe, and ſore with any compa- 
ny. Bacon, 

3. To ſuit; to fit. 

A man cannot ſpeak to a ſon but as a father; 
whereas a ſriend may ſpeak as the cafe requires, 
and not as it ſerteth with the perſon. Bacon, 

They are happy whoſe natures ſor; with their 
vocations. | Bacon. 

Among unequals, what ſociety 
Can ſort, what harmony, or true delight 2 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due, 
Giv'n, and receiv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty anzels, gave them ſeveral charge, 

As ſorted beſt with preſent things. Millon. 
For diffrent ſtiles with diff rent ſubjects ſert, 
As ſeyeral garbs with country, town, and court. 

Fe fo 
+ [ Sortir, to iſſue, French. ] To e 
iſſue, 

It ſorted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Pacen, 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they 
raiſe ſome perſons to be companions ; which ma- 
ny times ſot ib to inconvenience. Bacon, 

5. To have ſucceſs; to terminate in the effect 
deſired, 

The flips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain, but they have not foz-d to the ſame pur- 
| poſe as in their native country. 

Abbat's D. ſcriptian of the Wor ld, 
It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto 


fleſh and a flower were put, aud it /orted not; — 
| y 
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ſpecies only as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, 


Lat.] The act or practice of drawing lots. 


A driveling hero, fit for a romance. 


SOT 
dry bladders will not blow, and ne bladders fur- 
utre faction. Bacon 
6. To fall out. from fort, a lot, French.) 
And fo far am T glad It did fo fort, + 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. Shak:ſpenre. 
Sox TAL. adj. A word formed by Lech, but 


not Fet received, 
As things are ranked under names, into ſorts or 


the effence of each ſort comes to be nothing but 
that idea which the , if I may fo call it from 
ſort, as 1 do general from gemi, name ſtands _ 


Ke. 
Sox TAN E. . . [from firt.] Suitableneſs ; a- 
ment. 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch power 
As might hold or emce with his quality, 
Ihe which he could not levy. S p. Henry IV. 
So'aTILEGE. . . [eil ge, Fr. fortilegiam, 


SA TNMHN T. . ſ. ¶ from ſort.] 
1, The act of. ſorting; diſtribution. 
2. A parce! ſorted or diſtributed. 
To Sos5. 9. . [A cant word.] To fit lazily on 
a chair; to fall at once into a chair. 
The winter ſky began to frown, 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town 3 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air, ; 
To ng in an eaſy chair, Swift. 
S0 1. . f. [rot, Saxon ; for, Fr. fot, Dutch.) 
1. A blockhead; a dull, ignorant, ſtupid fel- 
low; a dolt. 
Of the loyal ſervice cf his ſon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſor; _ 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Sh. 
Either our braggs | 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
Froy'd us unſpeaking ſets. Shakeſpeare. 
Soul blinded ſorts; that creep 
In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. 
| A Draʒton. 
Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match 
his conduct; and preſently the /o7, becauſe be 
knows neither hiſtory nor antiquity, ſhall begin to 
meaſure himſelf by himſolf, which is the only ſure 
way for him not to fall ſhort, | South, 
2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. 
Every ſign 


That calls the ſtaring ſ#25 to naſty wine, Reſcommon. | 


A furly ilt-bred lord, 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word: 
A brutal fot ; who while ſhe holds his head, 
With drusken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 
Granville. 
To Sor. v. 4. To ſtapify; to beſot. 
I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſuted, 
Made four and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love; 
Dryden. 
The potion 
Turns his brain and ſtupifies his mind; 
The ſolted moon-calf. gapes. 
To Sor. v. . To tipple to ſtupidity. 
So'rT15H. adj. [ from fe. 
1. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſeleſs; infatuate; doltiſh. 
All's but naught : 
Patience is ſortiſh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad, Shakeſptare. 
Upon the report of his approach, more than 
Half fell away and difperſed ; the reſidue, being 


more deſperate or more f-ti/h, did abide in the | 


field; of whom many were lain. Hayward. 
He gain'd a king 
Ahaz his ſottiſh conqueror. Millan. 
'Tis ſartiſh to offer at things that cannot be brought 
about. L' range. 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are ſo 
fottiſh and g roſsly ignorant, that they differ very 
little from brutes. Will ins. 
How ignorant are ſe:ti/h pretenders to _— | 
wift. 
2. Dull with intemperance. . 4 
So/TT1SHLY. adv. [from futiſp.] Stupidly ; 
dully; ſenſeleſly. 
Northumberland, ſo ti, mad with over grea: 
fortune, procured the King, by his letters patent 
under the gfeat ſeal, to appoint the lady Jane 


| Spaniſh.) 


den.“ Like the ſcum ſtarv'd men did draw 


SOV 
to fucceed him ja the inheritance of the crown. 
Hayward. 

Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to philoſo- 
phy, and ſuperſtition for21/aly ignorant in fancying 
that the knowledge of nature tends to ws ion. 

a banville. 

So ſotti/>ly to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and com- 
forts of this world, and forego the expectation 
of immortality in another; and ſo deſperately to 
run the riſk of dwelling with everlaſting burn- 
ings, plaigly diſcovers itfelf to he the moſt perni- 
cious folly and deplorable madueſs in the one 
entity. 
So'TTISHNESS. 8. ſ. [from fortifh.] ” 
1. Dullneſs; Rtupidity; inſenſihility. 
Sometimes phlegm putrifies into ſortiſharſi, ſot- 
ti/Þn[; into an ignorance or negleR of all religion. 

Holyday. 

Few confider what a degree of ///Þn(fs and 
confirmed ignorance men may fin themfclves hgh. 

2h. 

The firſt part of the text, the folly and f 
neſs of Atheiſm, will come home to their cafe; 
fince they make ſuch a noiſy pretence to wit and 
ſagacity. | Bentley. 

2. Drunken ſtupidity. 

No ſoder temperate perſon can look v ith any 
complacency upon the drunkenneſs and ſott:/>nef* 
of his neighbour. | South. 

Sobek. n. . See Sous x. 

So'vERELGN. H. | forrverain, French; fovrano, 


1. Supreme in power; having no ſuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is 
our ſupreme truth; fo prayer teſt:ifieth that we 
acknowledge him our ſovereign good. Hooker. 

You, my b i lady, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head. Sbateſp. 

None of us who now thy grace implore, 

But held the rank of prer-774 queen before, 

Till giddy chance, , whoſe malice never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. Dry. 

Whether Eſan, then, were a valfal to Jacob, 
and Jacob his ſovereign prince by birthright, I leave 
the r-ader to judge. Locks. 
2. Supremely efficacious; predominant over 
diſeaſcs. 

A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a ſovereign pre- 
ſervative of God's people from the yenomous in- 
ſection of hereſy. Hooker. 

The moſt /uvireign preſcription in Galen is but 
empirick ; and to this preſervative of no better 
report than a horſe drench. Sh.teſprare's Coridlanus. 

Love-wounded Protheus, 
My boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal'd, 
And thus I ſearch it with a ſev'reign kiſs. Shakeſp. 

A water we call water of pazadiſe, by that 
we do to it, is made very fovercign for health. Bac. 
From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, and all the reſt 
Which were with any ſovercizn fatneſs bleft. Dor. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear m muſe diſpenſe 
Some jovereign comforts drawn from common ſenſe. 

Dryden. 

So'verercV. n. ſ. Supreme lord. 

O, let my ſovercign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 

By my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſwear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, 

Oſt our alliance other lands de ſir d. Dryden. 

So/vEREIGNLY. adv. | from ſrvere/pn.] Supreme- 
ly ; in the higheſt degree. 

He was fovereipnly lovely in himſelf. Boyle. 

So'vEREIGNTY. . . | ſauverainite, Fr.] Su- 
premacy; higheſt place; ſupreme power; higheſt, 
degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon, 
That I, yorr vaſſal, have employed and pain'd 
Your unknown fover-:grty. Shakeſpeare. 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on bis grace the ſv'rergnty thereof; Shatrſp: 

To give laws nato a people, to inftirute magit- 
trafes aud officers over tnem; to puniſh and par- 
don malefactors; to have the ſole authority of 


Shak ſp. 


SOU 


making war and peace, are the true marks of g- 

veret *. , Dewi, 
A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 

Before the Lord; as in deſpite of heav'n, 

Or from heav'n, claiming ſecond ſv*riigry. Ni-. 
Nothing does fo gratify a hanghty humour, 

this piece of uſurped 2 over our brethren. 

: | rant of the Tow:. 
Jore's own tree, 

That holds the woods in awful fpo'rcignty, 

Requires a Cepth of. lodgiag in the ground; 

High as his ropmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, 

So tow his roots to hell's dominion tend. D» yer. 


# I well foreſee, whene'er thy ſuit 1 grant, 


That I my much-lov'd fov'r-iz«ty ſhall Want, 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 

Let us above all things poſſeſs our ſouls with 
awful apprehenſions of the majeſty and ſover.ignty 
of God. = 
Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies wet e 
almoſt exterrginated by Sandrocottus ; Seleacus 
recovered the ſovereignty in ſome degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the courrry along the Iu- 
dus. Al. butinot on Coins, 
3 Soven. v. / [from ſous, Fr.] A. ſubterrancous 

rain. | 

Yet could not ſuch mines, without great p2ins- 
and charges, if at all, be wrought; the delfs would 
be fo flown with waters, it being impoſſible to 
make any addits or /cugb; to drain them; that no 
gins or machines could ſuftice to lay and keep 


them dry. | Roy on the Ce uian. 
Ano:her was found in ſinking a fy4-pir. 
Waordward. - 


; 8 The preterite and participle pail; of 
On. . 
I am ſoug/t of them that aſked not for me: I. 
am found of them that fg me ribr. Ia. Ixv. 1. 

Sou t. „. /. [rayel, Sax. ſael, Dan. ſual, Idlan- 
dick ; e, Dutch. 

1. The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of man. 

When death was overcome, he opened heavert 
as well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: he wen 
till then was no receptacle to the fu of either. 

Heoker, 

Perhaps, for want of food, the ſo may pine: 
But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and 


good ; 

Since all God's creatnres, mortat and divine 3 
Since God himſelf is her eternal fooy. Davies. 

He remembered them of the promiſes, ſeak 
and oaths, which by publick authority had paſſed - 
for concluding this marriage, that thefe being re- 
ligious bonds betwixt God and their f4/;, could 
not by any politick act of Nate be diſſolved. 

H.. 


So natural is the knowledge of the ſus im- 
mortality, and of ſome «/i for the future reception 
of it, that we find ſome tract or other of it in moſt 
barbarous nations. Heylyn. 

2. Intellectual principle. a 

Eloquence the , ſong charms the ſenſe. Milte. 

The eyes of our ſou/> only then Begin to ſee, 
when our bodily eves are cloſing. Law. 

3- Vital principle. | 
| Thou almoſt mak'ft me waver in my faith, . 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 

Into the trunks of men. SH. Merch. of Venice. - 
Thou fun, of this great world both eye ald ſou. 

Mir. 

Join voices, all ye livirg fab ye birds, 

That ſinging up to hexv'n-gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe, - - 

Milton. 

In common diſcourſe and writing, we leave 
out the words vegetative, ſenſuive, and ratibnal; 
and make the word ſoul ſerve for all theſe prin- 
ciples: £ Watts. 
4. Spirit; effence; quinteſſence;: principal 


, has the very h of bounty, . S bal part. 


Charity the ſou/ of all the reſt. _ 11%. 
5. Interiour power. 
There is ſome ful of guodneſs in things evil, ; 
Would men obſervingly. diſtil it out. * 
b * - 


SOU 
7. A familiar appellation expreſſing the quali- 


tics of the mind. 
Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, 
« Alas, good ſoil” Shakeſpeare's 2 Ceſar. 
This is a poor mad ſl; and ſhe ſays up and 
down the town, that her eldeſt ſon is like you. 
Shak ſpeares Henry IV. 
The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow : 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 
Shak ſpeare. 
Keep the poor / no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Your change is ſuch as does not need defence. Dry. 


Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders | faſt 


of the microſcope, diſcovering animals which 
equal not a peppercorn. Watts. 
7. Human being. 
he moral is the caſe of every ſou of us. L Est. 
It is a republick ; there are in it a hundred bour- 
geois, and about a thouſand ſouls, Addiſon's Italy. 
My ftate of health none care to learn ; 
Ny life is here no ſou/'s concern. 
8. Active power. : 
Earth, air, and ſeas, through empty ſpace would 
N rowl, 
And heav'n would fly before the driving i.. Dy. 
9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 
That he wants caution, he muſt needs confeſs ; 
But not a ſoul, to give our arms ſucceſs. Taung. 
10. Intelligent being in general. 
Every ſou! in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Mili. 
Sou'LviEerR. See SOLDIER. 
Sou'LED. adj. [from ſoul. ] Furniſhed with 
mind. 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 
Mou'd'ſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
au d, 


fe a 
Shou'd give the prizes they had gain'd  - 


| — 

Sov/LLESS. adj. { from ſoul.] Mean; low; ſpi- 
ritleſs. 

Slave, faull:ſ; villain, dog, O rarely baſe ! Shakeſp. 

Sou'r.SuoT. n. ſ. [ and ſoot. ] Something 
paid for a ſoul's requiem among the Romaniſts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to 
be paid, called pecunia ſepulebrali; & ſymbolum anime, 
and in Saxon ſod/t. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

SouNnD. adj. nM Saxon. ] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid ; not diſeaſed ; 
not hurt. 

I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſud man. Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 

He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue 
ſpeaks. Shak. ſpcare. 

He hath received him ſafe and ſound. Luke, xv. 27. 

We can preſerve 

Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding ſumd. Air. 
ne king viſits all around, | 

Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound; 

Honours the princely chiefs. 

But Capys, and the reſt of ſander mind, 
The fatal preſeat to the flames deſign'd, 
Or te the deep. Dryden. 

When a word, which originally ſignifies any 
particular object, is attributed to ſeveral other ob- 
z<A3, on account of ſome evident reference or re- 
lation to the original idea, this is peculiarly called 
an an,, word; ſo a fd, or healthy pulſe, a 
fernd digeſtion, ſcund ſleep, are all fo called, with 
r:ferencc to a ſind and healthy conſtitution ; but 
if vou ſpeak of f doctrine, or ſourd ſpeech, this 
1: by way of reſemblance to health, and the words 
are metaphorical. Watts's Legick. 

2. Pizht : not erroneous ; orthodox. 

Whom acthongh to know be lite, and joy to 
make vention of his name; yet our ot know- 
dei to know that we know him not as indeed 
te ie, neither can Know him: and our ſafeſt elo- 
GUence co.e71, 17 him is filence. io He. 

Let ny heart be purd in thy ſtatutes. I, cxix. 

Sand, and yet not trivial, catechetick — 
"£1194. 
ferve 

ak:. 


Swift. 


yden. 


on. 
The rules are ſumd and uſeful, and may 
your devotion. a 


8 O U 


3. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. 

The men are very ſtrong and able of body ; and 
therefore either give ſound ſtrokes with their clubs 
wherewith they fight, or elſe ſhout ſtrong ſhots 
with their bows. {Albbet. 

4. Valid; not failing. 

They reſerved their titles, tenures, and ſigniories 
whole and ſound to themſelves. Spenſer's Ireland. 

5. Faſt; hearty. It is 8 to fleep. 


New wak'd from / ſleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Souxp. ady. Soundly ; heartily ; completely 
The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
But his waſte words return'd to him in vain ; 
So ſound he flept that nought might him awake. 
mary Ac en. 
Souxn. n. f. Und, French.] A ſhallow fea, 
ſuch as may be ſounded. 
The Sæund of Denmark, where ſhips PEI. 
; 2 * 


Wake, 
Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian found, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, ; 
T' ingender with the night, and blaſt the day. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Him young Thooſa bore, the bright increaſe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the fund, and ſeas. Pope. 
Sov xD. n./. ¶ ſonde, Fr. } A probe, an inſtru- 
ment uſed by chirurgeuns to teel what is out of 
reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, paſs the /o:-:4 
till it meet with ſome reſiſtance. Sharp's Surgery. 
To SOUND. v. à. 
1. To ſearch with a plummet ; to try depth. 
In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we 
live we ſhall never ſound. Hooker, 
You are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow 
To ſound the bottom of the after-times. Shat rare. 
2. To try; to examine. 
Has he never before ſounded you in this buſineſs ? 
Shakeſprare. 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to jeund. 


aniel. 
I was in jeſt, i 

And by that offer meant to ſound your breaſt. Dry. 
I've /x:nxded my Numidians, man by man, 

And find 'em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon's Cato. 
To SouxD. v. a. To try with the ſounding-line. 
The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to 

ſome country, and ſcunded and found it near twenty 

fathoms. AI, XXVil. 
Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtinct 

notion of infinite ſpace than a mariner has of the 

depth of the ſea, where having let down a large 

portion of his ſounding- line, he reaches no 3 

. Locke, 
SounD. n. /. [ ſepia, Latin.] The cuttle-fiſh. 
Ainſworth. 
Sor xb. n. /. [ ſon, French; ſos, Latin.) 
1. Any thing audible; a noiſe; that which is 
perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 

With horrid ond, though having little ſenſe, 

And thereb; wanting due intelligence, 

Have marred the face of goodly poeſy, 

And made : onſter of their fantaſy. 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 

And ſhew tine beſt of our delights ; 

I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 

While you perform your antick round. SA, peare. 
Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the 

water, and it maketh a ſound: ſo a long pole ſtruck 

upon gravel in the bottom of the water maketh a 

und. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The warlike ſourd of trumpets loud. Milton, 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 

Loud as a trumpet with a ſilver jo.rd. Dr yd.n. 
That which is conveyed into the brain by the 

ear is called ſo-nd; though, till it affect the per- 

ceptive pait, it be nothing but motion. Locke. 
2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to me-ning. 
He contented bunſelf with duubtful and general 
terms, which might make no ill ſound in men's 
cars. | Lecke. 


Spenſer. 


| ſmart of the laſt Iriſh war. 


SOU 


Let us conſider this propoſition as to its mean. 
ing ; for it is the ſenſe and not /o:nd that muſt be 
the principle. Loc te. 

O laviſh land ! for ſound at ſuch expence ? 

But then, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. Ie. 

To SOUND. v. . 

1. To make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe, 

Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. 

Milton. 

That with one blaſt through the whole houſe 
does bound, 

And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to 1 


den. 
Thither the ſilver ſounding lyres ; 
Shall ca'l the ſmiling loves and young deſires. Pop, 
2. To exhibit by ſound or likeneſs of ſound. 
Why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſud fo fair? Shak: ſpenre. 
They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe 
To be expected to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 


malen. To any thing that ſound:d liberty. Ben Jonſon's Catil, 


This relation ſonds rather like a chymical dreara 
than a philoſophical truth. Wilkins's Math, Mogick, 
F To be conveyed in ſound. 
rom you ſounded out the word of the Lord. 
1 Theſl, i. $. 
To S)UND. v. a. 
1. To cauſe to make a noiſe ; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons, Which their horns did fund, 


Spen/.r, 
Michael bid ſound perſ 
Th' archangel trumpet. Alihon, 
Miſenus lay; none ſo renown'd 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſwrd; 
With breathing braſs to Kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouſe to dire their fate in honourable arms. Dr. 

. To betoken or direct by a ſound, 

Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
„And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray ; 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould ſoul, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd. Hal. 

3- To celebrate by ſound. 

Sun, ſound his praiſe. Miltn, 

So/UNDBOARD. . J. and board.) Board 
which propagates the ſound in organs. . 

Try it without any ſoundboard along, only harp- 
wiſe at one end of the ſtring. Bacon Natural Hiſt, 

As in an organ, from one blaſt of wing, 

To many a row of pipes the /cundboard breathes. 

| Milton, 
" So'ynpixc. adj. [from ſcund.] Sonorous ; hav- 
ing a magnificent ſound. 

Obſolete words may then be revived, when 
more ſcunding or mage ſignificant than thoſe in 
practice. Dryden. 

So'uxDLY. adv. [from found.] | 

1. Healthily ; heartily. 

2. Luſtily ; ſtoutly; ſtrongly. 

When Duncan is aſleep, 
Whereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey - 
Soundly invite him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
They did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt 
With other halſers made me fn faſt. Chapmar. 
Who had ſo often in your aid 
So many ways been ſourdly paid, Uudibras, 
Have no concern, . 

Provided Punch, for there's the jeſt, 

Be ſoundly maul'd, and plague the reſt. Suit. 

Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, 
baniſhed, or converted: they all ſound'y feel the 
$1 fs 
3. Truly; rightly. . 4 ; 

The wiſeſt are always the readieſt to acknow- 
ledge, that ſew»dly to judge of a law is the weightieſt 
thing which any man can take upon him. Hotte. 

The doctrine of the church of England, ex- 
preſſed in the thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſurd/y and 
orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned with- 
out extreme danger to our religion. Bacon. 

4. Faſt; cloſely; it is uſed of fleeping. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 


Where he flept ſoundly, void of evil N .L. 


SOU 


- When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our per- 
ception of duration ceaſes with it, which every 
one experiments whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly. Locke. 

Sou'xpwgss. n. from ſound. 

1. Health; heartineſs. 

1 would 1 had that corporal ſoundr;/; now, 

As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 

Firſt tried our ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Truth; rectitude ; incorrupt ſtate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became ſub- 
ject to the ſway of time: other odds there was 
none amongſt them, ſaving only that ſome fell 
ſooner away, and ſome later from the fun of 
belief. Heber, 

Leſly is miſled in his politicks; but he hath 
given proof of his ſaundreſ+ in religion. Swift. 

As the health and ſtrength, or weakne's of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their ct ds of 
treating us when we were young; ſo the ſoundneſs 
or folly of our minds are not lefs owing to thote 
firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which wis 
eagerly received from the love, tenderneſs, autho- 
rity, and conſtant converſation of our ann. 

AW, 

3. Strength; ſolidity. 

This preſuppoſed, it may ſtand then very wel! 
with ſtrength and ſundry: of reaſon, e.en thus to 
anſwer, lone 

Sour. . f. | foupr, Fr.] Strong decoction of 
fleſh for the table. 

Spongy morells in —_ ragouſt are ſound, 

And in the ſop the flimy ſnail i« di own'd. Gay. 

Let the cook daub the back of tlis footman's 
new livery, or, when he is going vp with a diſh 
of ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly with a a 

. yev:ift. 

SOUR. adj. run, run, axon; ſu, Welth, ] 

1. Acid; auſtere ; pungent on the palate with 
aſtringency, as vinegar, or unripe fruit. 

All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bac. 

Their drink is four, Hef. iv. 18 

But let the bounds of licences be fix'd, 

Net things of diſ«greeing natures.mix'd, 

Not ſweet with ſour, nor birds with ſerpents join'd. 

| Dryden. 

Both ways deceitful is the wine of pow'r, 
When new, tis heady, and when old, tis ſxvr. 

Harte. 

2. Harſh of temper; crabbed; peeviſh ; mo- 

roſe ; ſevere. . 
He ws a ſcholar, 

Lofty and ſo to them that lov'd him not. Shatſp. 

A man of pleaſant znd popular converſation, 
rather frce han ſour and reſerved. Waton. 

Tiberius, oth: rwiſe a very ſour man, would punc- 
tually perform this rite unto others, and expect the 
ſame. Brown, 

3- Afllictive; painful. 

Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities; 

For wiſe men ſay it is the wiſeſt courſe. Shakeſp. 

4. Expreſſivg diſcontent. 


He faid a ſo thing to Laura the other day. Tat. 


Sullen and r, with diſcontented mica * 


ſta frown'd. Pepe. 
The lord treaſurer often looked on me with a 
ſour countenance, Serift. 


Sour. . rom the adjective.] Acid fub- 
nce. 
A thouſand ſuri to temper with one ſweet, 

To make it {ver more dear and daiaty. . Spfr. 
To SvUR, V. as k 
1. To make acid. 2 
His angelick nature had none of that carnal 

leven which ferments to the ſ uri of ours. H. of . 
Thu: knealed up with milk, the new made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 

'Tiil knowledge miſapply'd, miſunderſtood, 

And pride of empire, ſo d his bal ny blood. D/ y. 
One pati on, with a different turn, 

Makes wit aflame or anger burn: 

So th ſun's heat, with diff rent pow re, 

Ripens the grape, the liquor ſwrs, Swift. 
2. To make harſh, or unkindly. 

Tufts of graſs ſour land. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3- To make uneaſy ; to make leſs pleaſing. 
Hai), great king 
h 3 
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To four your happineſs, I muſt report | 
The queen is dead. Shak ſprare's Cymbeline. 

He brought envy, malice, and ambition into 
Paradife, which ſcured to him the ſweetneſs of the 
place. Dryden. 

4- To make diſcontented. 

i Not my own diſgrace 
Hath ever made me ſur my patient cheek, 

Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face. 
Sbat. ſprare. 
Ln” crabbed mouths had ſow'd themſel ves to 
eath, 
Exe I could make thee open thy white hand. Shak. 

In me, as yet, ambition had no part, 

Pride had not ſow'rd, nor wrath debas'd my heart. 
Harte. 

To SOUR, v. u. . 

1. To become acid. 

Aſſes milk, when it {z5 the ſtomach, and whey, 
turned tour, will purge ſtrongly. Arbuthnot. 

2. To grow peevith or crabbed. 

They Keep out melanche!y from the virtuous, 
and hinder the hatred of vice from fourmy into ſe- 
verity. Addijon. 

If I turn my eyes from them, or ſeem diipleaſed, 
they ſo upon it. Spedtator. 

Souvace, . ſ. | ſource, Fr. 

1. Spring: fountain; he 

Kiigs that rule 
Behind the hidden /orce5 of the Nile. Addiſi Cato. 

2. Original; firſt courſe, 

This ſecond /owrce of men while vet but few, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 

Shall je d their lives. Milean's Paradiſe Loft. 

This is the true ure and original of this miſ- 

chief. Saut l. 
Of himſelf is none; 
Put that erernal Infinite, and One, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 
On bim all beings, as their /awce,, depend. Dryden. 
3- Firſt producer. k 
Famous Greece,. 
That ſource of art and cultivated thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither ar > a 
aller . 

So'vrDET. . . [from ſod, Fr.] The little 
pipe of a trumpet. 

SY/ur1$SH. adj. | from our.) Somewhat ſour. 

Ry diſtillation we obtain a ſearifþ ſpirit, which 

Boyle. 


will! diffolve coral. 

So“ aH. adv. { from. ſour. ] 

1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. 

The ſtern Athenian prince 
Then ſourly, ſrail'd. D. yden's Knishi's Tule. 

So'vaNESS. „. / [from pn. 

1. Acidity ; auſtereneſs of taſte. 

Seurn ſs conſiſteth in ſore groſſneſs of the body, 
and incorporation doth make the mixture of the 
body more equal, which ind uceth a milder taſte. 

Hacon's Natural H ? Cory. 

V th' Spring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte ; 

But Summer doth, like age, the urns waſte. 


enkam. 
He knew | 

For fruit the grafted pear tree to diſpoſe, 
And tame to plumbs the ſures of the floes. Dryd. 

Of acid or four one has a notion frum taſte, 
ſcurneſs being one of thoſe ſimple ideas which one 
cannot deſcribe. Artutbnot. 
Has life no ſowrne/s, drawn ſo near its end? Pope. 
2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper. 
Pelagius carped at the curious ueatneſs of men's 
apparel in thoſe days, and, through the ſourneſs 
of his diſpoſition, ſpoke ſomewhat too hardly 
thereof. Hooker. 
He was never thonght to be of that ſuperſtitious 
ſourneſi, which ſome men pretend to in religion. 
King Charks. 
Her religion is equally free from the weakneſs 
of ſuperſtition and — tres s of enthuſiaſm : it is 
not of an uncomfortable boly nature.. Add. 


with our ſerious frame of mind. N. u. 
Solunsor. 3. . [guanabans, Lat.] Cuſtard- 


8 O U 
It grows in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt - In- 


dies, where it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 
Sous. u. J. [DIV Fr.] A ſmall denomination of 
money. 
Sous. u. J. ¶ ſute, ſalt, Dutch.] 
t. Pickle made of ſalt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt- pickle. 
And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his ſauſc. 7uſ. 
All ſaints do lay for pork and ſouſe, 
For ſprats and ſpurlings for your houſe. 
To SOUSE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To parhoil ; to ſteep in pickle. 
Oi, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart ; 
But a the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Fope. 
2. To throw into water. A ludicrous ſenſe. 
They fuſed me into the Thames with 2s little re- 
morſe as they drown blind puppies. Shakeſpeare. 
no thofe were that run away, 
And yet gave out th had won the day 
Although the rabble e them for't,. 
O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 
They ſou/.d me over head and ears in water When 
a boy, ſo that { am now one of the moſt caſe- 
hardened of the Ironſides. Addiſon's G,. 
To SoUSE, v. . | Of this word I know not the 
original: it muſt come from ſous, or defſcus, down, 
Pr. To fall as a bird on its prey. 0 
T hus on ſome filver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 
2 bird comes ſou 


Tuſer. 


ng down from upper air; 

er crooked talons truſs the fearful prey, 

Then out of ſight the ſoars. Dryden's An, 

Jove's bird will os: upon the tim'rous hare, 
And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. D/ yden. 

To Sous. v. A. To ſtrike with ſudden violence, 
as a bird ſtrikes his prey. 

The gallant monarch is in arms ; 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt. Shat. 

Sousk. adv. With ſudden violence. A low 
word. 

Such make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet, 

And looking full at ev'ry man they meet, 
Run ſouſe againſt his chaps, who ſtands amaz'd, 
To find they did not fee, but only gaz d. Teouwng. 

So'U TERRAIN. 4. / | ſouterrain, Fr. ] A grotto 
or cavern in the ground. Not Engliſh. 

Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, 
grottoes, or — as neceſſary preſervatives 
of health. A buthit. 

SOUTH. / ru, Sax. ſayd, Dutch; ſud, Fr.] 

r. The part where the ſun is to us at noon : op- 
poſed to North. 

Faſt and Weſt have no certain points of hea- 
ven, but North and South are fixed; and ſeldon 
the far ſouthern people have invaded the northern, 
but contrariv iſe. Bacon. 

2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. au 


The queen of the South. 
From the North to call- 
Decrepit Winter, from the Sth to bring 
Solſtitial Summer's heat. Milian. 


3. The wind that blows from the South. 

Al! the contagion of the Sub light on you, - 
You ſhames of Rome, you ! Shakeſp. Coriclamus. 

Sou TH. adj. | from the noun. ] Southern ; me- 
ridional. 

One inch of delay more is a ſouth ſea. Shakeſpeare. 

How thy garments are warm, when be quieteth 
the earth by the ſcuth wind. Job, xxxvii. 17. 

Mean while the jtb wind roſe, and with black 

wings 

M ide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milt. 

Sou TH. adv, 

1 Towards the South. 

His regiment lies half a mile 

Seuth from the mighty power of the king. SB - 

2. From the South. | 

Suck fruits as you appoint for long keeping, 
gather in a fiir and dry day, and when the wind 
; bloweth not ſouth, | Bacon. 
$»/vTHING. adj. [from the noun.] Going to- 


Take care that no ſawneſs and moroſeneſs mingle | wards the South. 


I will conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the ut ſun inflames the day. Dryd. 
Sov'UTuINxG. . Tendency to the South. 


| 
: 
' 
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Not far from hence, if 1 obſerv'd eright 
The jouthing of the ſtars and polar light, 
$icila lies, D:yden's En. 

S0UTHEA'ST., v. ſ. | South and Faß. The point 
by tween the Eaſt and South ; the point of Winter 
lunrne., 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the South, or Scutteaſt ſun, doth haſten their rip 
Ening. Bacon. 

The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards 
the Saber, the Iovian towa' ds the South, and 
the Aurianck on the Northeaſt fide, were com- 
manded by three difierent nations. AArtuthnot. 

20/0 THERL Y. adj. [from South. ] 

i. Belonging to any of the points denominated 
from the Scuth ; net abſolutely fouthern, 

2. Lying towards the South. 

Unto fuch as live under the Pole that is only 
north which is above them, that is only huber 
„nich is below them. Hour. 

Two other country bills give us a view of the 
molt ealterly, weſterly, and ſth: /y parts of Eng- 
land; p aunt. 

3. Coming from abou the South. 

I am but mad north, northweſt : when the 
wind is foutherly, I know a hawk from a handſaw. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

SV THERN, adj. [puScpne, Sax. from South. | 

1. Belongiug to the South; meridional. 

Frowning Auller ſeeks the ſouthern (phere, 
And rots with cndleſs rain th' unwholeſome year. 

Dryden. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

Why mourn I not for thee, 
And with the fathern clouds contend in tears? Shak. 

z. Coming from the South. 

Men's bodies are heavier when ſouthern winds 
blow than when northern. Bacon Natal Hij. 

2YUTHERN wood. =. ſ. [ruSennputu, Saxon; 
ach, Lat.] This plant agrees in molt parts 
with the wormwood, from which it is not caly 
to ſ-p2rate it. Mity. 

So'UTHMOST. adj. {from South] Furtheſt to- 
ward the South. 5 

Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
From Arcar to Nebo, and the wild 


Of f:1hmeſt Abarim. Milton, 


So'uTHSAY. v. . [Properly fot ſay.] Prediction. 


All thofe were idle thoughts and fantaſies, 

Devices, dreaws, opinions unſound, 

Shews, viſtons, ſcurlſayt, and prophecies, 

And all that feigncd is, as leaſings, tales, and lies. 
Fairy Quern. 

To $So'UTHSAY. v. #% [See Soorus Ax. ] To 
predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, 
miglit caſily be carried into the ſaperſtition of 
ſo:bſ1yirg by names. Camden. 

Sou TH5sA'vER, n. . [Properly /oothſryer. See 
S20THSAYER. | A predicter. 

So'V THKWARD. #. ſ. The ſouthern regions. 

Countries are more fruitful to the /authward than 
in the northern parts. Raleigh's Hiſt, of the Hurd. 

SYUTEWARD. adv. [from Seth. ] Towards the 
South. 


A priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, is at 


Iherly to walk twenty foot futbwnd, but not 
northward. 

Every life, from the dreary months, 
Fli-s conſcious ſouthward. huunſeu't Winter. 
 SovTuwE'sT. x. ſ. ruth and Weſt.) Point be- 
tween the South and Wet; Winter ſan-fſet. 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and heth towards 
the S be. As, XxVii. 12 

Tre planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the South, or Soniheaſt ſan, doth haſten their 


coming on ard ripening ; and the Southeaſt is found! 


to be better than the Son, though the Su-! 
e be the hot oft coaſt, * Hoccu Natural Hiſtory 

SUUVEN ANCE. n. f. [ French.] Remem- 
brance; memory. A Frenen word, which with 


mary more 1s row bappily diſſuſed. 
It thon wilt renounce thy miſcreance, * 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, 
And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my ſourrnonce; 


* 


q 


Locle. 


.SOW 


Gave wondrous great countenance to the knight, 
That of his way he had no ſouvenancey 
Nor care of vow'd revenge. Sp: vow, 
Sow. v. J. [ruʒn, Saxon; ſeg ſeurue, Nutch. ] 
t. A female pig; the female of a boar. 
Boars have gre-t fangs, ſ-wws much leſs. 
A ae beneath an oak ſhall lye along, 
And white herſelf, and white her thirty voungz. 
[: yn, 
For which they ſcorn and hate them ur 
Than dogs and cats do {tv gelders. Hudibras. 
The fav geider's horn has ſomething muſical in 
it, but this is ſeldom heard. Add'fon's Spe. 
2. Perhaps from u might come ſowen, froen, 


fvine, ppumaz Saxov, 
And wat thou fain 
To hovel thee with ſtoinc, and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw * Shakeſpeare's R. Icur. 
3. An oblong maſs of lead, Ali ſꝛTᷣ. 
4. L Millepeda, Lat.] An inſect; a millepede. 
Ain ſeuort h.. 
So'wnrtAD. v. ſ. ſcyclamen, Lat.] A plant. 
To SOW. v. n. i, Gothick ; papan, Saxon; 
ſayen, Dutch. | To ſcaiter ſeed in order to a harveſt. 
The one belongeth unto them that ſeek, the 
other unto them that have found happineſs: they 
that prey do but yet 520, they that give thanks de- 
clare they have reaped. Hooker. 
They that /-w in tears, ſhall reap in joy. I/. 
He that /ſo2v2tb to his fleſh, ſhall reap corrup- 
tion; but he that /-wwerh to the ſpirit, ſhall reap 
life eyerlaſting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Soo to yourſelf in righteouſneſs, aud reap in 
mercy Hoſea. 
To Sow. v. a. part, pail. . 
1. To ſcatter in the ground ia order to growth; 
to propagate by ſeed. 
Like v:as not to be found, 
Save in that foil where all good things did grow, 
And freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them ſav. Fairy N. 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I ſu my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit 
in vou. 2 Ejdr, 
Many plants which grow in the hotter coun- 
ties, being ſet in the colder, will, beg fo of 
ſ-eds late in the Spring, come up and abi bene 
«ICON, 


Bacon. 


part of the Summer. 
When to turn 127 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to /e the corn, 
I ſing, Mec:e:1as. Dryden”; (zeorg. 
The proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 
Dryder. 

2. To ſpread; to propagate. 

Frowardnefs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſ- 
chief continually, he /-<v-th diſcord. Prov, 

To ſw a jangling noite of words n 

ton, 
Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by being join'd : 
It were worthy a king's head to ſ-w divifion, 
And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe thofe bonds. Rowe, 
Born to afflict my Marcia's family, 
And ſow diflention in the hearts of brothers. 
Att; for's Cato. 

3. To impregnate ; or ſtock with ſeed. 

He ſhall give the rain of thy ſeed, that thou 
ſhalt Pw the ground withal. IV xxx. 23. 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable 
of great improvement; and it is the worſt huſ- 
bandry in the world to fow it with trifles or im- 
pertinencies. Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
4. To beſprinkle. 

He {:v'd with ſtars the heav'n thick as a field. 
Nikon. 
Morn new f-w'd the earth with orient _ 
aon. 
To So w. v. a. For ſw. To join by needle- 
work. | 

Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves, toge- 

ther fow'd, 
And girded on, may cover round. Milton. 
To Sowek. z. a Fo throw into the water. 
See Sous k. 5 


SPA 
He /owecrd me up to the middle in the pond. 
fow P we bf Efes, 1 


So'wrr. . ſ. [from h. 

1. He that ſprinkles the ſeed. 

A ſcur went forth to ſow. Mat. xiii. 3. 

It is thrown round, as grain by 2 * 
er part. 


2. A ſcatterer. 

Terming Paul and his doctrine a favrr of worde, 
a very babbler or trifler. MHalewill on Provid:nct, 

3. A breeder ; a promater. : 

They are /owers of ſuits, which make the court 
ſwell, and the country pine. | 

So\wixs. n. ſ. Flummery, made of oatmeal 
ſomewhat ſour'd. | 

Theſe ſown, that is, Aummery being blended 
together, produce good yeaſt. Afortimer's Huſt, 

See where Norah with the fowins comes. Swift, 

To SowL. v. g. [from fv, as hogs are pulled 
by dogs, Simrer ; from ſel, a ſtrap, a rein, Aen- 
— To pull by the ears. 

ell go and f-w! the porter of Rome-gates by 
th' ears. -Shakſpeare, 

Sowx. The participle of Y. It is uſed barba- 
rouſly by Swift for ſeved. 

A goodly country, naturally beautified with 
roſes, jor with peaſe. cyhyn. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown toge- 
ther, made up the breadth and lengtn. Gulfie, 

So'w THISTLE. . f. ¶ncbius, Lat.] A weed; 

Soto though coneys eat, yet ſheep and 
cattle will not touch ; the milk of which rubbed 
on warts weareth them away, which ſheweth it 
is corroſive. Facor. 

So AA. A. ſ. | felli terræ, Lat.] A kind of 
mineral. 

Engliſh take, of which the coarſer ſort is called 
plaiſter ; the finer, /paad, earth-flax, or ſalaman- 
der's hair. II cada a: d. 

Sr Ack. u. . [ Patium, Lat.] 

1. Room; local extenſion. 

Sauce 1s the relation of diſtance between any two 
bodies or points. Loc tc. 

Oh, undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's wit! Shak, 

This which yields or e Milter. 

Pore ſpace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor 
not ion. Locke, 

Sparc and motion can never be actually infinite: 
they have a power only and a capacity of bein 


FT 
Gen, 


increaſed without end; ſo that no /pzce can be af- 


ſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be imagined ; 
no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but 2 greater velo- 
city or ſlou neſs may ſtili be conceived. Bentley, 
2. Any quantity of place. | 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tvrant's graſps 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. Shak pe Alacbeih, 
There was but two ways to eſcape ; the one 
through the woods about ten miles jpace to Walpo. 
Knolles, 
In ſuch a grezt ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not poſſible they ſhould be fo 
adjuſted in their fall, but that they would lie hot - 
low, and many unfilled ſpaces would be intercept- 
ed amongſt them. urnet, 
Meaturing firſt with careful eyes 
The pace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries, 
Dryden, 
3. Quantity of time. ; 
There is a competent time allowed every man, 
and as it is certain death is the concluſion of it, 
tis poſſible lome ſpace before death. Hammond, 
Nine t mes the /p2ce that meaſures day and night 
To morta! men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded, though immortal. 7ilton, 
In a lever the mation can be continued only for 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, as may be anſwerable to that 
little diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the 
weight. Wilkins Math, Mag. 
God may defer his judgments for a time, and 
give a people a longer ſpace of repentance : be 


| may ſtay till the iniquities of a nation be full; 


but ſooner or later they have reaſon to expect 
his vengeance. Jiu. 
The lives of great men cannot de Writ with any 
tolerablo 
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wlerah e degree of elegance? ar exadtneſs,. within 
»thort a: after. their deceaſe. Adaif. Freehb. 
A ſmall time; a, while: 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Botl.yield, to ſtay your deadly ſtrife a,ſpace.. 


Fay Queen, 


Compaſſion quell'd' 
His 5cft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain 
Mitton. 

S$PA'CIOUS. adj. [ ſpacirux, Fr. ſpatinſu;, Lat.] 
Wide; extenſive ; roomy ;/ not narrow; 

The former buildings, which were but mean, 
eontented them not: p::cious- and ample churches 
tlie erected throughout every city. o9ker 

Convey your pleafures in a cia plenty ; 

And yet ſeem cold. Jufteſpeare. 

Merad with ſpaciou; beauty fills the ſight, 


But too much awe chaſtis d the bold delight. Cowl. | 


Like an Engliſh gen'ral will I die, 

And all the ocean make my ſpacizs grave: 

Women and cowards on the land may lie: 

The ſea's a tomb that's proper for the brave. Dryd. 

S»a'cious LY. adv. [from ſpacious.] Exten- 
farely. 

Senseo. „. . [from ſpacias.) Roomi- 
neſs ; wide extenſion. : 

S»x'DDLE. n. . [Diminutive of ſpade. ] A little 
fpade. 

" Orhers deſtroy moles with a ſpudedl-, waiting in 
the mornings and evenings for them. More. 

Sean. n. / [ppat, Saxon; ſpade, Iflandick 
and Dutch. ] 

1. The inſtrument of digging. 

Take the air of the earth new turned up, by 
digging with the ſpade, or ſtanding by him that 
diggeth. Bacon, 

Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes 
have been eat through by the ſea, and others cut 
by the ſpad:. Brown. 

His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 

His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back, Dryd:n. 

Here nature never 7 — 

Between the ſe N . 

2. Adeer thres yeagh | Amſworth. 

3. A ſuit of cards. 

Spa/veE%ONE. n. f. [named from the form.] 
The ſhoulderblade. 

By th' ſhoulder of a ram from off the right 
fide par'd, 

Which uſually they boil, the ſpade-bare being 

bar'd 02 


rd. Prayton. 

Sr abe tous. adj. [ padica, Lat.] 

Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was 
ſpadicecus, or of a light red, and two inclining to 
red, yet was there not any of this complexion 
among them. Brown's Fulzar Errours, 
Seaptr'LLE. . f. | ſpadilſe, or efpadille, Fr.] 
The ace of ſpades at ombre. 

Spacy'rICK. adj. [ ſpagyricus, Lat. A word 
coined by Parac#]fes from ſpab:r, a ſearcher, Teu- 
tonick. | Chymical. 

Syra/aGyrisT. n. ſ. A chymiſt. 

This change ſo unexampled, that though among 


the more curious ſprgyrifts it be very well known, | 


yet many naturaliſts cannot eaſily believe it. 


* 


SYAKE. The old preterite of ſpcat. 
So ſoale the archangel Michael, then pus 
1400. 
ALY 1. J. [| ſpaule, Fr.] Shoulder. Out of 
vie. 


Their mighty ſtrokes their haberions diſmay'd, 
And naked made each others manly ſp.dles. Fairf. 
SPALT, or Spelt. v. . A white, ſcaly, ſhining 

Kone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion of 
metals. 7 
SPAN. . /. 


1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to the 
end of the little finger extended; nine inches. 
A foot, the length of it, is a ſixth part of the 


d exceſs. | 


Hercules's pillar. 


Swift. | 


Boyle, | 


A ſweeter fpot of earth was never found. Dryd . 


SPA 


ar inch, one. feventy-ſecond!;: and: a. fore-finger's 

breadth one ninety-uxth. 

Will you with counters ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite ? 

Aud buckle iu a waſte moſt fathomleſs,.- 

With ſpan; and inches ſu diminutive 

As fears and reaſons? Shakef. Troil, and Creſſida. 

Sum how brief the life of man. 

Runs his erring pilgrimage,. 

That the ſtretching of a /pun 

Buckles in his ſum of age. Shat-ſprare. 

Wen T removed the one, although but at the 
diſtance of a ſpar, the other would ſtand like 
Brown. 
2. Any ſhort duration. 

You have ſcarce time: 

To fteal from: ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 

To keep your earthly audit. Shit ſpeare. 

The virgin's part, the mother, and the wife, 

So well ſhe acted in this pm of life. Muller. 
Then conſcience, unreftrain'd by fears, began 

To ſtretch her limits, and extend the ſpar. Dryden. 
Life's but a:ſpur, Vibev'ry inch enjoy. Far bar. 
To Jv ax. v. a. 

1. Po meaſure by the hand extended. 

Oft on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes,. 
And-ſpar the diſtance that between us lies. Ticket. 

2. ro meaſure. 

My ſurveyor is falſe ; the o'er great cardinal 
Had thew'd him gold; iy life-is h already. 

Shak ſpeare. 

This ſoul doth {par the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 

Harry, whoſe tunetul and well-meafur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to {wn 
Words with juſt ovte and accent, not to ican 
With Midas“ ears, counting ſhort and long. Mz. 

Sy AN. The preterite-of /piz. See Sr ix. 

Together furiouſly they ran, 

That to the ground came horſe and man; 

The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 

So tharp were their encounters. Drayta' Nym. 
Se x'XCOUNTER, n. . from ſpan, counter, 
SPANFARTHING. } and bing, | A play 

at which money is thrown within a ſpan or mark. 

Fell the king, that for his father's ſake, Henry 
V. in whoſe time boys went to uncut er for 
French crowns, 1 am content he-ſhall reign, Sb. 

Boys ſhall not play 

Ar Ponte or blowpoint, but ſhail pay 

Toll to ſome courtier. nne. 

His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at 

| [panfarthing with the page. Seift. 

To SPANF. v. 4. To weana child. 

Sraxc. . f. [| ſparge, Dutch.) This word 

ſeems to have ſignified a cluſter of ſhining bo- 

dies. 

The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are 
white, carnation, and a Kind of ſea-water green ; 
and ouches or /purg:, as they are of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of molt glory. Bacon. 

Sr LE. v. /. ſponge, German, a buckle, a 
locket: whence oher [panger, ear-rings.] 

1. A ſmall plate or boſs of ſhining metal. 

2. Any thing ſpa kli: g and ſhining. 

As hoary froſt with ph doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. Fu. Qu. 

Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For the rich ſy e that adorn the ſky. e. 
The twinkling arge, the ornaments of the 
upper world, loſe their beauty and magnificence : 
vulgar ſpeRators ſee them but as a confuſed hud- 
dle of petty iHuminants. Glurvill-. 
That now the dew with pargles deck'd the 

ground, 


- 


} To SyA'NGLE. v. a. | from the noun.] To be- 
ſprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining bodies. 

They never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or ſparg/:d ſtarlight ſheen. S. 
What ſtars do ſpungie heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face. 


- 


ſahom ; a ſpan, one eight; a palm, or — 


brewitth, me twenty-fourttt:;; a: thumb Breadth, 


Holder on:T ime. 


; 


| 


SPA 


UipintHat: pung//{/reaftplate which youw 


* 


That ah eyes of buſy fobls may be ſtoꝑt there. 


8. 
| Four faces eacth 
Had, Iko a double Janus; all thei” ſhar e- 
Spang'.d with eq es, more numerou than thoſe 
Of Argus. Milton N ad ſ: Loft. 
Them appear'd* 
Sp mgling the hemiſphere, ten firſt adorn'd 
With the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe. Ai. 
| He cuts out a filk maatle from the ſkies, 
Where the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
Tins he with ſtarry vapou's hung all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, and fall. 
Cowley. 
The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial (ky, 
And /pmng'd heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Addiſon's Spe. 
Sr NIE... 1. |. * Lat. eſp :gneul, Fa. 
1. A dog uſed for ſports in the field, remarka- 


ble for ſagacity and obedience: 


Divers days 1 followed his ſteps *till 1 found 
him, having newly met with an excellent De 
belonging to his dead companion, dr 

There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, *s 
there are-to make *%ſpani. 5 fetch and carry: chide 
em often, and feed em ſeldom. Dry. Sp. Frye. 

2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow ! a courtier ; 
a-dedicator ;- a penſioner ; a dependant ; a place- 
man. 

I mean ſweet words, 
Low crooked curteſics, and baſe ph fawning, 
Sh.keſpeare. 

I am your ſpanie!; and, Demetrius, | 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shak. 

To SWAN1BL. v.m | from the noun.] Tofawn; 
to play the ſpaniel. | 

SPANISH Broom. ». ſ. [ geviſtu juncca, Latin.] A 
plant ſo called, as being © ativec Spain. Mill.. 

Sr Ns Fly. n. ſ. | cantharis, Lat.] A veno- 
mous fly that ſhines like gold, and breeds in the- 
tops of aſhes, olives, &c. Ir is. uſed to raiſe 
bliſters. l 

Sr a'xN1514 Nut. n. f. H inchum, Lat.] A plant. 


uler. 

S»a/xXxER. . ſ. A ſmall coin. 

Your cure too coſts you but a « Denham. 

Se XX ER. nf, The lock of a fuſee or carabine, 

Bail . 

My prince's court is now full of nothing bas 
buft-coats, panne and muſket-reſts. Howl. 

Spar. n. ,. 

1. Marcaſite, 

Spar is a mixed body, conſiſting of cryſtal in- 
corporated ſometimes with he late, and ſone- 
tires with other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or me- 
tallick matter. Hooteward, 

Some- ſtones, as /par of lead, diſfolyed in proper 
menſtruums, become falt. Neaewion's Opticks, 

2. [ Sparre, Dutch.] A ſmall beam; the bus of 
a gate. 

To SPAR. v. n. To fight with preluſive ſtrokes. 

Te SPAR, v. a. \rpannan, Saxon; /perren, Gere 
man.} Fo ſhut ; to cloſe; to bar. 

And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
S$parre the yate faſt for fear of fraud; 

Ne for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, 
Open the door at his requeſt. S, Paſtorals, 

Six gates i th' city with maſſy ſtaples, 

And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 
Slate care. 


Spor up the ſons of Troy. 

Yet for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 
And Kiddie the door pe after her faſt. Spenſer. 

S>4/RABLE. a. . frpannan, Saxon, to faſten.] 
Small nails. 

Se . n. J. [In pharmacy.] A cere- 
cloth. 

With application of the common ſparad'ap for 
ifſues, this ulcer was by a fontanel kept . 

IFiſeman's Surgery, 

To SPARE. wv. a. [rpanany, Saxon; ſpacrcr, 
Dutch; a £ Fr ] * 
1. To uſe frogally ; not to waſte ; not to con- 


Thou thy father's tuunder didſt n Nite. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſume. ; 
ot ſpare. 
9 
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2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any par- 
ticular uſe. 

All the time he could fpare from the neceſſary 
cares of his weighty charge he beſtowed on prayer, 
and ſerving of God: he oftentimes ſpent the night 
alone in church praying, his head-piece, gorget, 
and gauntlets lying by lum. Krolles. 

He had nv bread to ſp.ve. L' Fftrange. 

Only the fooliſh virgias entertaineth this fooliſn 
conceit, that there might be an overplu of grace 
ſufficient to ſupply their want; but the wiſe knew 
not of any that they had to fpare, but ſuppoſed all 
that they had little enough. Tilluſon. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper junRure, and 
every one who can /pare 4 ſhilling thall be a ſub- 
ſcriber. | Swift. 

3- To do without ; to loſe willingly. 

I could have better ſpor*d a better wan. Shak, 
For his mind, I do not care, 
That's a toy that I could fp. ; 
Let his titie be but great, 

His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben Fonſon. 
Sente ot pleaſure we may well 
$014 out of lite erhaps, and not repine; 
But pain is perfect miſery. 
tow fhe might ſparc the ocean, and oppoſe 
Yeur conduct to the fiercett of her foes. Mullis. 

Tie fair b.effing we vouchſafe to ſend ; 

Nor can we jpare you long, tho” often we may | 
| lend, Dy yden. 

4. To omit; to forbcar. 

We might have /p»'d our coming. 

Be pleas'd your politicks to [pare ; 
I'm old enoug', and can myſelf take care. D. yd. 

5. To uie tenderly ; to forbear ; to treat witt: 
pity ; not to aillict; not to deſtroy ; to uſe with 

mercy. 

Spare us, good Lord. - Common Prayer. 

Who will tet the diſcipline of w idom ovei 
mine heart, that they ſpare me not for my igno- 

_ Tances ? Feeluſ xxiii. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel ! 
Which /pare: the body's ſheath, but melts the ſtec! 
Cleavelind 


Milton 


Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
Celeſtiul vifages. Milian 
Leis pleaiurc take brave minds in battles won 
Tha': in reſturing ſuch as are undone : 
Tigers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But mn alon-: can whom he conquers ſpare. I 
6. To graut: to allow): to indulge. 
Set n in he remote place, 
That Neptun 's frozen arms embrace; 
Where al gry Jove did never ſp 
One breath f Kind and temperate air. 
7. Lo ſor bear to inflict or impoſe. 
Spare my remembrance; twa a guilty day; 
And ſtill the bluſh hangs here. Dryd. Ali for Love. 
O ue tis great, this good, this aged king, 
And jpare yur ſoul the crime! Dr. Span. Fryar. 
Spure my fight the pain 
Of ſeeing what a world of tears it coſts you, Dry. 
To SPARE. v. x. 
; to be 


Ro:ommon. 


t. To live frugally; to be parſimonious 
not liberal. 
II' has wherewithal : in him 
Se. ing would ftew a worſe fin than ill doctrine. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than 
felt, would well enough be overcome by ſparing 
and patience. A nolles. 
In theſe relations, although he be more ſparing, 
his predeceſſors were very namerous. &r,F, L. 
Our labours late and early everv morning, 
Nidſt Winter froſts, then clad aud fed with Sau- 
| ringy 
Riſe to our toils. Ou y. 
God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make 
mem barely two-legged cxeatures, and left it to 
Ari tlie to make them rational. Locke. 
When they diſcover the paſſionate defire of 
fame in the ambitious man, they become ſparing 
and ſaving in their commendations ; they envy him 
the {a!isaGion of an applauſe. Add. fon. 
Now a reſervoir to keep and ſpare, 
The next 2 fountain. fpouting through tvs _ 
8 e. 
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No ſtatute in his ſavour ſays 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days ; 
Who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpure, 


Divided between careleſſneſs and care. Pepe. 

2. To furbear ; tobe ſcrupulous. 

His ſoldiers ſpared not to ſay that they ſhould be 
unkindly dealt with, if they were defrauded of 
the ſpoil. Knolles. 

To pluck and eat my fill I par'd not. Milton. 


3- To ule mercy ; to forgive ; to be tender. 
Their king, out of a princely feeling, was ſpa» 
ring and OS TER: towards his ſubjects. Bacon. 
SPARE. ad, 

1. Scanty ; not abundant ; parſimonious ; frugal. 

He was ſpare but diſcreet of ſpeech ; better con- 
ceiving than delivering z <qually ſtout and Kind. 

Carew's Survey of Cor nwall. 
Men ought to beware, that they uſe not exer- 
ciſe and a ſpare diet both. Bacon's Nuutural Hiſtory. 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
he maſters of the world were bred up with 
[ſpare diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome felt 
no want of ſtrength, becauſe they ate but once a 
ay. Locks 
2. Superfluous ; unwanted. . 
If that no ſpare cloths he had to give, 
Hs own coat he would cut, and it diſtribute = 
Ae. 

As any of our ſick waxed well, he might be 
removed: for which purpoſe there were ſet forth 
ten ſpare chambers. Bacon. 

Learning ſeems more adapted to the female 
world than to the male, hecauſe they have more 
pre time upon their hands, and lead a more ſe- 
dentary life. Addiſm's Sp Gator. 

In my /p we hours you've had your part; 

Ev'n now my ſervile hand your ſovereign will 
obeys. orris. 

3. Lean; wanting fleſh ; macilent. 

O give me your ſpare men, aud ſpars me the 
great ones. Shakeſpear c. 

If my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 

So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. Shakeſ, Julius Ca ſer. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and /p.-, 

His arms ctung to his ribs. Milton's Par. / oft. 

SyARE. v. ſ. ¶ from the var.) Parſimony ; fru- 
zal uſe ; huſbandry, Not in uſe. 

Since uncheck't, they may 
They therefore will make ſtill his goods their prey, 
Without all ene or end. Chapman 

Our victuais ſpared us, though we had made 
good [pre of them. B.. on 

Sr ER. nf. [from ſpare.] One who avoids ex- 
pence. 

By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater 
ſparer than a ſaver ; for though he had ſuch means 
to accumulate, yet his forts, garriſons, and his 
feaſtings, wherein he was only ſumptuous, could 
not but ſoak his exchequer. at! on. 

Sea'RER1B. . . | ſpare and rib.] Some parc 
cut off from the rib: as, a /parer15 of pork. 

SrancErACTION. 2. . | ſpigo, Lat.] The act 
of ſprinkling. 

Sea'x1xG, adj. [from ſpare.] 

1. Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you /paring memory or 
none ; but we have large knowledge 1 

acon. 


2. Scanty; not plentiful. 

If much exerciſe, then uſe a plentiful diet ; and 
if ſparivg diet, then little exerciſe. Bacon, 

Good air, ſolitary groves, and ſparing diet, ſuffi- 
cient to make you fancy yourſelf one ot the fathers 
of the deſert. Pope. 

3. Parſimonious ; not liberal. 

Virgil be:ng ſo very ſparing of his words, and 
leaving ſo mach to be imagined by the reader, can 
never be traaſlated as he ought in any modern 
tongue. Dryden. 

Though ſparing of his grace, to miſchief bent, 


He ſeldom does a good with good intent. Dryden. | 


Sex/rRINGLY. adv. | from ſparing. ] 
1. Not abundantly. 
Give us leave freely to render what we have in 


charge; 


© The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux 


SPA 


ſhew you far off 


Or ſhall 
wo Shbaksſp. Henry v. 


The dauphin's meaning? 
The borders whereon you fruit- trees ſhou!d 
be large, and ſ t with fine flowers; but thin nl 
Jperingly, leſt they deceive the trees. Bac Eſ:y;, 
2. Frugally ; pariimonouſly ; not lavithly. 
High titles of honour were in the kinggs mino. 
rity ſparingly granted, becauſe dignity then waited 
on deſert. Hayward, 
Commend but ſparingly whom thou do'ſt love; 
But leſs condernn whom thou doit not approve, 
num, 
8 With abſtinence. 

hriſtians are obliged to taſte even the innocent 
pleafures of life but ſparingly. lite bury, 

4 Not with great frequency. 
The morality of a grave ſentence, affected by 
Lucan, is more ſparingly uſed by Virgil, Dryden, 
Our fac which had been frequented 
with ſo much zeal, were approached more u- 


rinply. a a : Atter ary. 
8 Cautiouſly; tenderly. 

peech of touch towards others ſhond be ſp.ze 

ringly uſed ; for dic is ought to be as a field, 


Without coming ho: to any man. cn ff 1 
1 


SPARK. . . ye hca, Sax. pn, Datc! 
1. A ſmall particle of fire, or kindled matter. 
If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf ſo weak, 
could import ny great danger, they muſt conſider 
not ſo much how ſmall the ſprr+ is that flieth up, 
as how apt things about it are to take fire. Hooker, 
I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears I'll turn 
To ſpur k. of fire. Sbak ſpeare, 
I was not forgetful of the puts which ſome 
mens diſtempers formerly ſtudied to kindle in 
parliament. King Cb. 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
Thoſe feeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe : 
And firſt, few ſcatt'ring ſp:r4; about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe. Dryden, 
Oh, may ſome /p& of your celeſtial fire 
The laſt, the meaneit of your ſons inſpire. Pe. 
2. Any thing ſhining. / 
We have, here and there, a little clear light, 
ſome ſo d of bright knowledge. tes 
3. Any thing vivid or active. 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and ſay, I ſent thee thither. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. A lively, ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. It is 
commonly uſed in contempt. 
How many huffing p, have we ſeen, that in 


the ſame day have been both the idols and the 


icorn of the ſame ſlaves ? * 

A ſpark like thee, of the mankilling , 

Fell ſick. Dryden. 

As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read 
of any proviſions made for the honours of ſuch 
ſparks. Colliers 
Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Prior. 

I ho have been the poet's ſpark to-day, 

Will now become the champion of his play. 
Granville, 

| VUnlucky, as Fungoſo in the play, 

Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 

What the fine geutlemen wore yeſterday. Pope. 

5. A lover. . i 
To ge aux v. n. | fromthe noun.] To emit par- 
ticles of fire; to ſparkle. Not in uſe. 

Fair is my love, 
When the roſe in her cheeks appears, 
Or in her eyes the fire of love duth ſpark. Sprnſcre 

Se RK rut. adj. | ſpark and full. ] Lively; 
briſk; airy. Not uſed. 

Hitherto will aur par fu youth laugh at their 
great grandfather's Engliſh, who had more c2ie 
to do well than to ſpeak minion-like. Ne 

Sts N. adj, [from ſpark.] 

1. Airy; gay. A low word. It is commonly 
applied to men, rather than women. 

Is any thing more ſp.» 4i/þ and better humour'd 
than Venus's accoſting her ſon in the defarts of 
Lybia ? Walſh. 


2, Showy ; well dreſſed; fine, 
, i A daw, 


SPA 


dw, to be farkþ, trick'd himſelf up with 
2 gay book rs — muſter. £'Eftrange. 
Sra'nk Ln. nf. [from ſpark] 
1. A ſpark ; a ſmall particle of fire. 
He with repeated ſtrokes 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires provokes z 
Short flame ſucceeds, a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying t in their fall receives: 
Caught ioto life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 
And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the fkies. 


Dryden, 
2. Any luminous particle. 
To detract from the dignity thereof were to in- 
jure even God himſelt, who being that light which 
none can approach unto, hath ſet out theſe lights 
whereof we are capable, even as ſo many ſparkles 
reſembling the bright fountain from which they 
riſe. Hooker. 
When reaſon's lamp, which, like the ſun in 
Pr 
3 man's little world her beams did 
ſporead, f a 
Is now become a ſgar which doth lie : 
Under the aſhes, half extinct and dead. Davies. 
Ah then ! thy once lov'd Elvif: fee! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 
See from my cheeł the tranſient roſes die, 
See the laſt ſp v languiſh in my eye. Pope 
To Sr K U E. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To emit ſparks. 
2. To iſſue in ſparks. 


The bold defign : 
Pleas'd highly thoſe inferual Rates, and joy 
Spur tiid in all their eyes. Milton. 


3. To ſhine ; to glitter. 

A hair ſeen in a microſcope loſes its former co- 
lour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a 
mixture of ſome bright ſp. {ng colours, ſuch as 
appear from the refraction of diamonds, Locke. 

politulus is a fine young gentle:nan, Who ſpur- 
Ils in al the ſhining th ngs of dre's and equipage. 

att. 

4. To riſe up, as wine when poured into a glaſs 

SPAKKLINGLY., adv. [from parking.) With 
vivid and twinkling luſtre. 

Diamonds ſometimes would look more ſpark- 
lirgly than they were wont, and lometim©s f-: 
more dull than ordinary. Feyls. 

SraA/kKLINGNESS. 2. ſ. [from ſparkling. ] Vivid 
and twinkling luſtre. 

I have obſerved a manifeſtly greater clearneſ* 
and fparkiingreſs at ſome times than at others, 


though I could not refer it tothe ſuperficial clear- 


neſs or foutnefs of the ſtone. Hoyt. 
Cp /KKOW. . 1. ( rpeappa, Sax. paſſer, Latin. 1 


A ſmall bird. 
Diſmay'd not this 

Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 

As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Sha, 

There is great probability that a thouſand par- 
raw: will fly away at the fight of a hawk among 
them. Watts. 

SpanROWPAWK, a a 1. ſ. [rpeanpa- 
roc, Sax. ] The female of the muſket hawk. Hanm. 

S»A'REOWGRASS. n. . [Corrupted from afpa- 
rf. 

** 4. infant peaſe to parreugraſi prefer, 
Which to the ſupper you beſt defer. Ning. 
Sea'rry, ach, | from ſpar. ] Conſiſting of ſpar. 

In which manner ſpar is uſually found herein, 
ard other minerals; or ſuch as are of ſome ob- 
fervable figure; of which ſort are the ſporry ſtriæ, 
or icicles called ftalaQtitz, Weodward, 

SPa3m, nj. | ſpaſme, Fr. onacua.] Convulſi- 
on; violent and involuntary contr of any 


art. 

: 3 All the maladies 
zhaftly ſpaſm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of —, * Mi'ton. 
Wounds are ſubject to pain, inflammation, ſm. 
W. Eu Surgery. 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becauſe 
ind occaſions a af or convulſion in ſome part. 
Lrbuthnet. 
S>a'sm0D3Cx. ad. L ſpaſmodique, Fr, from ſp:fm-] 


Convulſive. 


SPA 


Se ar. The preterite of ſpit. 
And when he had {pat on the ground, he anoint- 
ed his eyes. Gojpel. 

Sear. . ſ. The young ſhell-fiſh. 

A reticulated film found upon ſea-ſhells, and 
uſually ſuppoſal to be the remains of the veſicles 
of the ſpat of ſome ſort of ſhell-fiſh. Wortwad. 

ToS-A'TIATE. v.n. [ ſpatior, Lat.] To rove; 
to range to ramble at large. A word not med. 

Wonder cauſeth aftoniſhment, or an immovea- 
ble poſture of the body, cauſed by the fixing of 
the mind upon one cogitation, whereby it doth not 
ſpatiate and tranſcur. Bacn. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could D- 
te at large through the whole univerſe. Be 

To SF TER. v. a. par, ſpit, Saxon.) 

1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thing offenſive. 

The pavement ſwam in blood, the walls around 
Were ſo ter d o'er with brains. Addon. 

2. To throw out any thing offenſive. 

His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his 
friend ; his backward voice is to pater foul 
ſpeeches, and to detract. Shakeſpeare. 

x To aſperſe ; to defame. 

S &A'TTER. v.n. To ſpit; to ſpatter as at 
any thing nauſeous taken into the mouth. 
They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 
With Jp-ttering noiſe rejected. Milton. 

S»a'T TERDASHES. . ſ. | ſpatter and daſh.] Co- 
verings for the legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Ser FD. . , [ papaver ſpumeum.] 
White behen. A plant which is a ſpecies of cam- 
pion, M. Ilir. 

Sex'TULA. . /. [ ſpatha, ſpathul.1, Lat.] A ſpat- 
tle or lice. 

Sp tula is an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries and 
'urgeons in ſpreading plaiſters or itirring medicines 
together. Quincy. 

In raifing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my 
ſpatuls, I could diſcover no fault in the bone. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

SPA'vIN. . ſ. | eſpavent, Fr. ſpavano, — 
This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence or cru 
+5 hard as a bone, that grows on the inſide ot the 
nough, not far from the elbow, and is generated 
of the ſame matter by which the bones or liga- 
ments are nourithed : it is at firſt like a tender 
griſtle, but by deg: ees comes to hardneſs. Far. Dir. 

Tn all new legs and lame ones ; one would 

AK en, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpa in, 
The ſpringhalt reign'd among thera. Shakeſpeare. 

If it had been a ſp:vin, and the aſs had petitioned 

for another farrier, it might have been reaſonable. 
L'Eftrange. 

Sr aw. „. . [from S in Germany.] A place 
famous for mineral waters; any mineral water. 

Ts SPaAWL. v.n. [rpœrlian, to ſpit, Sax.] To 
throw moiſture out of the raouth. 
He who does on iv'ry tables dine, 

His marble floors with drunken ſpawlings ow. 


What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him? 
Why muſt he ſputter, /pawv/, and ſlaver it, 
In vain againſt the people's fav'rite. Swife. 
Saw. A ſ. | rpazl, Saxon. ] Spittle ; moiſture 
ejected from the mouth. 
Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; 
Then in the /paw/ her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. Dryd. 
SPawn. u. ſ. | ſpine, ſprine, Dutch. ] 
1. The eggs of fiſh or of frogs. 
Maſters of the people, 
Your multiplying pawn how can he flatter 
That's thouſand to one rood one ? Shak, Cor iol ami. 
God ſaid, let the waters generate 
Reptile, with ſpawn abundant, living ſoul ! Ailton. 
Theſe ponds, in ſpawning time abounded with 
frogs, and a great deal of ſprwn. Kay on the Crea. 
2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 


ſprat for himſelf when a knave is not. 


Roſcommon. | 


SPE 

This atheiſtical humony was the he of the 

zrots ſuperſtitions of the Roman chu ch und court. 
Tits: fn. 

To Sc ͥ. v. 4. [from the noun.] 8 

1. To produce as tithes do eggs. 

Some report a ſea- maid /p..wn'd him. S hab e. 

2. 10 generate ; to bring forth. In contempt. 
_ What practices ſuch principles as theſe may 
run, when they are laid out in the ſun, you may 

termine. Sage. 

To SrawNY. v. . 

1. To produce eggs as fiſh. 

The fiſh having ſpawned before, the fry that goes 
down hath had about three months growth under 
ground, when they are brought up agiia. Browns, 

2. Toiffue ; to proceed. In contempt. 

It is fo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many 
ill ones that paws from it, thot a child ſhould ds 
brought up in the greateſt abhorrence of it, Lo 4: 

SyA'WNER, . ſ. [from ſpat] The female fiſh. 

The barbel, fur the 2 * of their ſeed, 
both the pawncy and the melter cover their ſpawn 
with ſand. Waltnn. 

Sex. v. a. | [prdoy Lat. ]. To caſtrate female 
animals, 

Be dumb you beggars of the rythming trade, 
Geld your lcofe wits, and let your muſe be ſpay'd. 

| Cleaveland, 

The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſpay'd 3 
the /p.:y*d they eſteem as the moſt profitable, be- 
cauſe of the great quantity of the fat upon the in- 
wards. Mortimer l Haſbundry, 

To Serak. v. „. [Preterite, ſpake, or ſpoke ; 
— 1 paſlive, ſpoken ; rpecan, Saxon; ſpreken, 


r. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs 
thoughts by words. 

Sp-.uking is nothing elſe than a ſenſible expreſ- 
ſion of the notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcri- 
mina: ions of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, hav- 
ing by conſent ſeveral determinate ſignificancies. 

Halder. 

Hannah foate in her heart, only her lips moved, 
but her voice was not hcard. I Sam. i. 13. 
- To harangue ; to make a ſpeech. 

any of the nobility made themſelves popular 
by ſp-aking in parliament, againſt thoſe things which 
were moſt grateful to his majeſty, and which fill 
paſſed notwithſtanding their contradiction. Clare; 

Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 
Yet durſt not for Achilles armour {peat. Dryden. 

3. To talk for or againſt ; to diſpute. 

A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at his 
friend's requeſt. An honeſt man, fir, is able to 
Shatejp, 

The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And ſhe h for you ſtoutly. Sbatep. Orbe lh. 
When he had no power, 
He was your enemy; ſtill te againſt 
Your liberties and charters. Shakeſp. Cor alan. 
4. To diſcourſe ; to make mention. 
Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 


den. That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shat-/. King Lear. 


Lot went out and ſpate uato his ſons in Jaw. 


Gen. xix. 14. 
The fire you pale of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 
I'll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ber J. 
The Scripture /peats only of thoſe to whom it 
ſpeaks. Hammond, 
They could never be loſt, but by an univerſal 
delage, which has been /poter to already. Tillotſon. 
Lucan — of a part of Cæſar's army that came 
to him, from the Leman-lake, in the beginning 
of the civil war. Addiſen, 
Had Luther ſpot up ta this accuſation, yet Chry- 
ſoſtom's example would have been his defence. 


Atterbury, 
. To give ſound. : 
Make all your trumpets ſpcat, give them all 


breat 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
Shakeſpe rr. 
6. To Se Ak with, To aCdreſs; to converſe 
with. A 
| Tou 


— quaſht the tern Æacides. 
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8. PE 


Then can'ſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy fals, 
We'll ſpeak zb., thee at ſea: Shak. Ant. and Ci cpu. 

I ſpate 54:5 one that came from thence, 

That freely render'd me theſe news for true. Shak. 
Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into 

the great batſa; Solyman diſdaining to ſptak 9with 

tim bamfeif.. Kinellcs 

To SPFAK. v. a. 

1. To utter with the month ; to prononnce. 

Mordecai bad {pk good. Fiih. vil. 6. 

Conſider of it, take advice,, and ſpeak your 
minds. udg's, 

They far down with him upon the ground, and 
none ſpate a word. Job, ii. 13. 
ren divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but ſpate evil of that way before the multitude, he 
Ceparted: | as, xix. 9. 
Vou, from my youth, 

Haye Known and try'd me, ſp:at I more than 2 ? 
p andys. 
V.'tat you Keep by you, you may change 2 

mend, 

But words once h can never be recall'd. Waller. 
Under the tropick is our language ſp-42,. 

d part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. Wall, 
He no where ſpeaks it out, or in direct terms 

calls them ſubſtances. Locke. 

Colours Prat all languages, but words are un- 
derſtood oniy by ſuch a people or nation. SpecZutor, 

z.- To proclaim: to celebrate. 

It is my father's muſick 

To {peak your deeds, not little of his care 

To have them recompenſed. Sb. II int. Tale. 
3. To addrefs ; to accoſt, 

If he had need of thee, he will deceive thee, 
ſmile upon thee, putthee in hope, ſceat thee fair, 
and ſry, What wanteſt thou? Lecld. XIil. 6. 
4 To exhibit; to make Known. 
| Let heav'n's wide circuit {prof 

The Maker's high magnificence. 

SerxKABLE. adj. [ from ſpeak. ] 

1. Poſſible to be 1poken, 

2. Having the power of ſpeech, 


Ahern, | 


ay 
How cam ſt thou pra. l. of mute? Alon. 


Sera'kER, . . from ſprak.] 
t. One that ſpeaks. 
Theſe fames grew: ſo general, as the authors 
were loſt in the generality of ſpcat-rs. Bacon. 
In converſation or reading, - find out the true 
ſenſe, idea which the enter or writer affixes to 
his words. Wans's Logick. 
Common ſpeakers have only one ſet of ideas, and 
one ſet of words to clothe them in; and theſe are 
always ready at the mouth. Swift, 
2. One that ſpeaks in any particular manner. 
Horace's phraſe is gcret jecur ; 
And happy was that curious ſpeatrr, Pricr, 
3. One that celebzates, -proclaims, or ment:ons. 
After my death, I with no other herald, 
No other /p:aker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption. Shak ſp. 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. 
I have dNabled my ſelf like an elected pratrr of 
_ the houſe. Dryden. 
SeHAα⁰ο Trumpet. u. ſ. A ſtentorophonick in- 
ſtrument; a trumpet by which the voice may be 
j ropagated toa great diitance. | 
hat with one blaſt through the whole houſe 
does bound, 
And firit taught {p-:4ing trumpet how to ſound. Dry. 
SyEAR. 1. . Ven Welth ; ppene, Sax. per e, 
Dutch; ſpare, old French; u, low Late, 
1. A long weapon with a ſharp point, uſed in 
umuſting or throwing ; a lance. 
Thoſe brandiſhers of cars, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our 
tnderers. e Chapman. 
Th' Egyptian, like a hill, himſelf did rear, 
Like ſome tall tree; upon it ſcem'd a ſpear. C. 
Nor wanted m his graſp 
What ſecm'd both ſhield and ſpar. Milton. 
| 1 he flying ſpe» | | 
Sung innocent, and {pert its force in air. 
Ihe rous'd-up han, refolute and Row, 
Advances full on the proten''e! pe. 


Pepe. 


Of all men alive 
I never yet beheld that jpecial fire,” 


| But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give. Sha. 


SFE 


mtv ſome narrow creek, below them, caſt a ſtronę 
corded net” athwart the ſtream, with which, arc 
their loud ſhontingy they ſtop them from retiring, 


mercy, who, by an old cuſtom, thare them with 
ſuch indifterency, as if a weman with child be pre- 
(ent, the babe in her womb is gratified with a por- 
tion: a point allo obſerved by the ſpar hunters in 
taking of talmons. Corew, 

To SPEAR, v. a, [from the noun.] To kill or 
pierce with a ſpear, 

To SPFAR. v.n. To ſhoot or ſprout. This is 
commonly written ſpire. | | 

Let them not he leſt they ſhould ſp-ar, and the 
air dry and ſpoil the ſhoot, Alcrtimer's Huſband: y. 

Sr ENA GRASS. . ſ. | ſpear and graſs. ] Long 
(iff graſs. 

Tickle our noſes with ſprargraft to make them 
bleed; and then beſlubber our garments with it. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Srea/rkMaAN. . ſ. [ ſpear and man.] One who 
uſes a lance in fight. 

The ſprarman's arm by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. Frior. 

Syra'kMINT. z. ſ. [ mentha Romenay. Lat.] 
A plant ; a ſpecies of mint. 

SU#/ARWORT» . J. | rammcubes flammews, Lat. 
An herb; Ainſworth, 

Sy FOH L. adj. | ſpecial, Fr. ſpecialic, Lat.] 

1. Noting a fort or ſpecies. 

A jp-cial idea is called by the ſchools a GE. 

t. 

2. Particular: peculiar. 

Moſt commonly with a certain /ptcial grace of 
her own, wagging her lips, and grinning inſtead 
of ſmiling. ac 

Ihe ſeveral books of ſeripture having had each 
ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe which 
cauſed them to be written, the contents thereof 
are according to the exigence of that ſpecia/ end 
whereunto they are intended. Hooker, 


Which I could fancy more than any other; Shak, 


Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 


*Ths fourth commandment, in reſpect of any one 
definite and fpectc/ day of every week, was not 
ſimply and perpetuaHy moral. White. 

Our Saviour is repreſented every where in ſcrip- 
ture, as the pci patron of the poor and the 
afflicted, and as laying their interetts to heart 
more nearly than thoſe of any other of his mem- 


bers. Atterbury. 
3- Appropriate ; deſigned for à particular pur- 
poſe. 


O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of 
Kildare, was made denizen by a ſpecial act of par- 
liament. as, 
Such things are evident by natural light, which 


ſaculties, with the common help of mutual ſociety, 
may know and be ſufficiently affured of, without 
the help of any fpecial revelation. Wilkins, 
4. Extraordinary ; uncommon. 

That which neceflity of ſome ſprcia time doth 
cauſe to be enjoined, bindeth no longer than during 
that time, but doth afterward become free. Heoker. 
The other ſcheme takes fpraa/ care to attribute 
all the work of converſation to grace. Hammond, 
Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as 
it cannot be actually exercifed, but on particular 
times, ſo it ſhould be chiefly on ſpecial opportani- | 
ties. : Spratt's Sermons. 

He bore 


A paunch of the ſame bulk before; 
Which ſtill he had a ſpecia/care 
To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fare. udib. 
5. Chief in excellenee. | 
| The king hath drawn 


SPECIALLY, a. | from ſpecials] 
1. Particularly above others. 
Specially the day that thou ſtoodeſt before the 
Deut. 
Piil. xvi. | 


2. A lance geucrally with prongs, to Kill ſiſh. 


Thomon. | Lord 


10. 
A bretlhier beloved, pecialij to me. 


The borderers watching, until they be paſt ur 


until the ebb have abandoned them to. the hunter's | 


The ſpecii head of all the land together. | Shake ſp. | determined by the object. 


SPE 


2. Not iu 2 common way; peculiarly; 
If there be, matter of lau that carries any dig. 
culty, the jury may, to deliver. themielves from an 


attaint, find it Jpect.i/ly. Hale. 
SyECHALTY. ne J. ecinlite, Fr. from 
SrECINLLTY, } ſpeciel, | Particularity, 
On theſe two general heads all other ſpecialiti-y: 

are dependent. Hooker, 

The packet is not come, 

Where that and other ſpecia/ties are bound, SHH. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected. SUS, 
When men were ſure, that in caſe they reſt: 

upon a bare contract without ſpeciality, the other 
party might wage his law, they would not lcſt 
upun ſuch contracts without reducing the debr 
into a ſpecrality which accorded many ſuits. Hal. 

S»E"clES. nf. | ſpecies, Lat. 

1. A ſort ; a ſubdiviſion of a general term. 

A ſpecial. idea is called by the ſchools a fpeci-r ; 
it is one common nature that agrees to ſeveral ſin. 
gular individual beings : ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea 
or ſpecies, as it agrees to Bucephalus, Trot, and. 
Snowball. Mutes. 

2. Claſs of nature ; ſingle order of beings. 

He intendeth the care of ſpecies or common na- 
tures, but letteth looſe the guard of individuals or 
lingle exiſtencies. rte. 

The Phenix Findar is a whole ſpecies alone. Cem, 

For we are animals no leſs, 

Although of different ſpectes. Hudibray, 
Thou nam'ft a race which muſt proceed from 

Yet my whole ſpecies in myſelf I ſee. Dr yas, 
A mind of ſuperior or meaner capacities than 

human would conſtitute a different ſpecies, though 

united to a human body in the fame laws of con- 
nexion : and a mind of human capacities would 
make another ſpecies, if united to a ditterent body 
in different laws of connexion. Bent y Sermons, 

3. Appearance to the ſenſes ; any viſible or ſen. 
ſible reprefentation.: 

An apparent diverſity between the ſpecies viſi. 
ble and audible is, that the viſible doth not mingle 
in the medium, but the audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body 
hath of colour, ſo much hath it of capacity, and 
by ſo much the more unfit it is to tranſmit the 
[pecies. Ray on the Creation, 

The /pecies of the letters illummated with blue 
were nearer to the lens than thoſe illuminated with 
deep red by about three niches, or three and a 
quarter; but the ſpecies of the letters illuminated 
with indigo and violet appeared ſo confuſed and in- 
diſtinct, that 1 could not read them. New. Opticks, 

4. Repreſentation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is noother than 


the faculty of imagination in the writer, which 


ſearches over all the memory for the ſpeci; or ideas 
of thoſe things which-4t deſigns to repreſent. Dry, 

5. Show ; viſible exhibition. Not in uſe ; per- 
haps, in the following quotation, miſpriuted for 


men of a mature age, in the ordinary uſe of their /pe&acl-s. 


Shews and ſperics ſerve beſt with the people. 
Bac 

6. Circulating money. 

As there was in the ſplendour of the Roman 
empire a leſs quantity of current /pec2s. mn Europe 
than there is now, Rome poſſeſſed a much greater 
proportion of the circulating ſpecies of its time than 
any European city, A luthuct. 

7. Simples that have a place in a compound me- 


dicine. . 
Sygic. N adj. | ſpecifigue, Fr. ſpecies, and 
SyEC1'FICK. acti, 


1. That-which a thing of the ſpecies of 
which it is. ; 
That thou to truth the perfect way may'ſt know, 
To thee all ber ſpecifi-& forms Ill ſhow. Denham. 
The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this 


power, is ſubject to the command of the will, 


though, as to the pit nature of its acts, it is 


South. 
By whoſe direction is the nutriment fo regularly 
diſtributed into the reſpective parts, and how are 
t. y kept to their ſpccifick uniformities ? C le, 
Theſe principles I conſider not as occult qualities, 
ſuppofed 


e eee e n al, 


SPE 


toprotte to reſult from the ſpeci/cformeof things; | 


but as general laws of nature by which the things 
ttiemſelves are formed ; their truth appearing to 
us by phænomena, though their cauſes be not yet 
diſcovered. N:noton's. Opticks. 

As all things were, formed according to theſe 
He platforms,. fo their truth muſt be mea- 
urtd from their conformity to them. Norris, 

Specifick gruvity is the appropriate and peculiar 
gravity. or weight which any ſpecies of natural bo- 

dies have, and by which they. are plainly diſtin- 
guiſtable from all other bodies of ditterent — 
WATy. 

The ſp:<ifck qualities of plants refide in their 
native ſpirit, oil aud eſſential ſalt : for the water, 

fixt ſalt and earth appear to be the ſame in all 
plants. Arbuth 2:3. 

Sp-cifick difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general 
nature or genus. Though wine diFers from other 
liquids, in that it 1s the juice of a certain fruit, yet, 
this is but a general or generick difference; for it 
does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or perry : 
the /pecifickdifferenceof wine therefore is its preſſure 
from the grape: as cyder is preſſed from apples, 
and perry from pears. > Watts. 

2. [In medicines. | Appropriated to the cure of 
ſome particular diſtemper. It is uſually applied to 
the a/ cana, or medicines that work by occult qua- 
lities. 

The operation of purging medicines have been 
referred to a hidden propriety, a ſpecifical vir- 
the, and the like ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon. 

If ſhe would drink a good decoction of ſarſa, 
with the uſual ſpecificks, the might enjoy a good 
health. Wiſem. n. 

SyEcrFICALLY. edv. [from ſpecifick.] In ſuch 
a manner as to conſtitute a ſpecies ; according to 
the nature of the ſpecies. 

His faith muſt be not only living, but lively too ; 
it muſt be put into a poſture by a particular exer- 
ciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues that are ſpecifically re- 
quiſite to a due performance of this duty. Scath, 

Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but pe- 
cifically differ from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes, 
which have no conceit of truth, as an aggregate of 
divers ſimple conceits, nor of any other Nr 

rewW, 

He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with 
the ſame affections then as ever ſince ; and that, if an 
axe head be ſuppoſed to float upon water which 
is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſupernatural. Bent. 

To Srxchric ark. v. a. | from ſpci and facto. 
To mark by notation diſtinguiſhing par- 

ticularities. 

Man, by the inſtituted law of his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine goodneſs, is 
enabled to act as a re»fonable creature, without 
auy particular, /pecrficating, concurrent, new impe- 
rate act of the divine ſpecial providence. Heal. 

Sr tei ox. . . ¶ from ſpecifick, ſpecification, 
French. 

r. Diſtinct notation.; determination by a pe- 
culiar mark. 

This ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion 
hinders the diſputers from wandering away from 
the preciſe point of enquiry. 4117. 

2. Particular mention. 

The conſtitution here ſpeaks —_— eee 
the /pe-ificat.on of any place. Ayliffe's Varogon. 

wt — ci. — a. [ from 8 Fr.) 
To mention; to ſhow by ſome particular marks of 
diſtinction. 

As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſpeci- 
fed is neceſſary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch 
muſt be great. Hooker. 

St. Peter doth not ſp-cify what theſe waters 
were. Nur net. 


He has there given us an exact geography of | 


Greece, where the countries, and the uſes of their 
ſoils, are ſpecified. | Pep. 
Sreciwmgx. nf. | ſpecimen; Lat.] A ſample ; 
FINS of any thing exhubited, that the reſt may be 
Wn. 
Several perſons have exhilſited ſpecimens of this 
art before multitudes of bebulders. .Addijon'; Sper, 


| That ſp:c/ous moniter, my accompliſh'd ſnare: Mil. 


SS oy 


SPE 


sys c adj.. I ſprcicaxy Fr: ſpeciojiry; Lat: | 
! 1, Showy; 4 — 2 J 
; The reſt, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and ſpecious. forms, | 
Religion ſatisfied. Milton. 

She next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond wiſh tos late! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 


2. Plauſible; ſuperficially,- not ſolidly right ; 

ſtrił ing at firſt agg 1 N 
Bad men boaſt 

Their ſp ci deeds on earth which glory excites, 

Or cl-fe ambition varniſh'd oer with zeal. Melton. 

Somewhat of pci they muſt have to recom- 
mend themſelves to princes ; for folly. will not 
ealily go down in its natural foi m. Dryden. 

Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is 
covered wich the ſpcciu5 names of good nature and 
good manners. Rogers. 

This is the only fpeciozs objection which our Ro- 
miſh adverſaries urge againſt the doctrine of this 
church in the point of celibacy. Atterlury. 

S-E/crousLY, adv. [from ſp:cious.] With fair 
appearance. 

Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity ;| j 
es to that perſonated devotion nder which 
any kind of impicty is wont to be diſguiſed, and 
put off more /pecicufly, Hammond, 

SPECK. . . ( rpecec, Saxon.] A ſmall diſco- 
loration ; a ſpot. 

Every ſpeck does not blind a man. Gov. of Ton. 

Then are they happy, when 
No fee is left of their habitual ſtrains; 


But the pure zther of the ſoul remains. Dry. Ex. ſuffering. 


To SYEC. v. a. To ſpot; to ſtain in drops. 
Flow'r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or pee d with gold. Milt. 
Sye/cKLE. . . [from /jpeck.] Small ſpeck; 
little ſpot. 
To Sye'CKLE. v. a. | from the noun. ] To mark 
with ſmull ſpots. 
So dreadtully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeck/cd breaſt, 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. Fai. Qu. 
Speck d vanity 
Will ücken ſoon and die, 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. Mili. 
Saw*ft thou not late a prod ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to climb on yon fair tree? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luftre of the ſcales ſurvey, | 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting 
ſhall play. Pope's Meſſiub. 
The tortorfe here and el unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpceh'd and the —_ 


SyEcKT, or ſpright. n. ſ. A wobdpecker. Aol 
Se rr E. a. I. ¶ ſpectacle, Fr. [pectaculun, Lat.] 
1. A ſhow ; a gazing ſtock; any thing exhi- 
bited to the view as eminently remarkable. 
In open place produced they me, 
To be a public ace to all. Shakeſp. Hen: VI. 
We are made a /peac/c unto angels, and men. 
1 Gore iv. 9. 
2. Any thing perceived by the ſight. 
Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 
A dunghill of dead careaſes he ſpy d, 


Are ſpectacled to fee him. 


diſh pays the ſhot. 


p. tor ? 


With bold fanatick fpe&res to rejoice. 


raiſes to itfel/ to flatter its own lazineſs. 


8 PE 


This is the reaſon of the decay: off fight: in! ola 


men, and ſhews why their ſight? is mend d by” 
ucles. Navin 
This day, then let us not be told, 
That you are ſick and I grown' old; * 
Nor think on our approaching ills, . 
And talk of peas and pills. Suns. 
Sey'cTAact ev». adj. ¶ from the noun. ] Furni h- 


ed with ſpectacles. 


All tonguzs ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights: 


n. Cortolumus, 


SyECTAT1ON. nf. [ ſpetatio, Latin. ] Regard, 


reſpect, 


This ſimple fp vation of the lungs is differenced 


from that which concomirates a pleuriſy. Harvey. 


S?E'CTAT OR. n |. | ſprftat ur, French; ſpectator, 


Latin.] A looker-on; a beholder. 


More 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis d 
And play'd, to take pute. Shakeſpeare. 
If it proves a good repaſt to the ſpe/tators, the 
SED 'Cymbeline.. 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, got 


up heavily-; but deſired the þ-Aators that they 
would covat fourſcore and eight before they 


udged him. 
He mourns his former vigoar loſt ſo far; 
To mike him now ſpectator of àa war. Dryd-r. 
What pleaſure hath the owner more than the 
Seed, 
S»ECTA'TORSHIP, n. f, [from ſpefatar.]. Act 


of beholding. 


Thou !'and'ſt i“ th* Nate of hanging, or of ſomie + 


death more long in ſpectatorſbip, and crueller in 


Shak. ſpeare, 
S-ucTRE. . f, [De, Fr. ſpectrum, Latin. 


Apparition; appearance of perſons dead. 


The gheſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, 

Dryden.” 

The very poetical uſe of the word for 2 pere 
be- 


doth imply an exact reſemblance to fome 
ing it repreſents. 


Stlling fleet. 
Theſe are nothing but pe the underitanding 
Lebe. 
Se K,. . . [Latin.] An images @ vi- 


ſible form. 


This priſm had ſome veins running along within” 


the glaſs, from the one end to the other, which. 
ſcattered ſome of the ſun's light irregularly, but 
had no ſenſible effect in encreaſing the length of 
the coloured ſpecFrum. 


Newten's Optichs, - 
Srr/cuL . adj. ¶ ſpecularis, Latin. ] 
1. Having the-qualnies of a mirrour, or looks. - 


ing-glaſs: 


It were but madneſs now t'impart* 
The ſkill of ſpecular ſtone. Doe. 
Quickfilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſ- 


ſels, be turned into a red body; and from this red 
body may be obtained a mercury, bright and ſpe- 
cular as before. Sey. 


A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome 


years ſince for optical uſes, and very well wrought, 
produced none of thoſe rings; and thence I un- 
derſtood that theſe rings ariſe not from the ce 
car ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſur- 
faces of the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum 
was made, and upon the thickneſs of the -glaſs 
between them. 

„2. Aſhſting ſight. Impropers. - 


Newton. 


a ' The hidden way 
nature would'ſt thou know, how firſt ſhe frames- 


The dreadful ſpectacl of that fad houſe of pride. Alt things in miniature ? thy {cular orb 
Fairy Queen. Apply to well-difſected kernels ; lo 


When pronouncing” ſentence ſeem not glad, 


3- | In the plural. | Glatfes to aſſiſt the fight, * 
The fixth age ſhifts , 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpeack; on noſe and poueh on ſide. Shak. 
We have helps for ſight above ſpectacks and 
glaſſes. a on. 
Shakeſpeare was naturally learned: be needed 
not the 
looked inwards and found her there Dryden 
The firſt p- maker did not think that le 
was leading the way to the diicovery of new pla- 


nets. Grew. b 


intrinſical relation. 


In each obſerve the flender threads. - 
Such. [pe#tacles, though they are juſt, are ſad. Deub. Of firſt- beginning trees. 


Plilipts - 
ToSvEecurlLaTtet.v, . [ ſpeculer, French; ſpccular, 


Lat.] To-meditate; tocontemplate ; to take a view - 
of any thing x ith the mind. - 


Confider the quantity, and not peculat: upon an 
Digby on Bodies, - 
As newws-writers record facts which atrord greac * 


matter of ſpe culation, their readers prev! gc- 
e/tacl:s of books to read* Nature ; he corvingly,. and, by their variety of conjectures, 


ecom e conſummate ſtateſmen. Hill In. 
To Serra. v. 4. To conſider attchtuely ;- 
to locletMough with the mind. 
Nan 
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Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, | 


but to have his thoughts ſublime ; and not ouly 
behold, but /p-culate their nature with the eye of 
the underſtanding. E 
SypECULA'TION. 3. 
late. 
2 3 by the eye ; view. 
2. Examiner; ſpy. This word is found no 
where elſe, and probably is here miſprinted for 
cul 1tor. 

They who have, as who have not, whom their 

great ſtars 
Throne and ſet high? ſervants 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 
Intelligent of our ſtate. 5 

3. Mental view ; inellectuul ex:uraration ; con- 
templation. 

In all theſe things being fully perſuaded, that 
what they did, it was obedience to the will of 
God, and that all men ſhould do the like; there 
remained after u, practice whereunto the 
whole wor'd might be framed. 

Thencefarth to /prcel ations high or deep, 
I turn'd my thought; and with capacious mind 
Conſider'd all things viſible. Milton. 

News- writers afford matter of ſhcculation. Addi]. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

From him Socrates derived the principles of 
morality, and moſt part of his natural ſpc.u/ations. 

Temphk. 
Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice. 

This terreſtrial globe, which before was only 
round in ſpece/ation, has ſince been ſurrounded by 
the fortune and boldneſs of many navigators. Tom. 

This is a conſideration not to be neglected, or 
thought an indifferent matter of mere 8 


J 
6. Pewer of ſight. Not in uſe. 
Thy bones are marrowleſs ; thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no peu, in thoſe eyes 
Thou ſtar'ſt with. Shakeſprare. 

SyE/cCULATIVE. adj. | ſpeculatif, French, from 
ſpeculat . ] : 

1. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative, 

If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet 

the mind of man being by nature ſpeculoutive, and 
delighted with contemplation in itſelf, they were 
to be known even for mere knowledge ſake. Hook. 

It encourages ſoccul itte perſons who have no 
turn of mind to encreaſe their fortunes. id n. 

2. Theoretical ; notional ; ideal ; not practical. 

Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that rea- 
fon and nature would that the beſt ſhould govern, 
but no wiſe to creite a right. Nacon't Holy ur. 

Theſe re not ſþ culative flights, or imaginary 
notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, that 
are founded in the nature of rational beings. Law. 

Sp &/cULATIVELY. adv. from ſpecalative.] 

1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically; not prac- 
tically, | 

SexrcuLAa'ToR, . [. [from ſpeculate.) 

7. One who forms theories. 

He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be 
not through-paced ſpeculators in thoſe great 
ries. ä Mos c. 

2. [ Speculateur, Fr.] An obſerver; a contem- 
plator. | 25 

Althourh lapidaries and queſtuary enquiries aſ- 
firm it, yet the writers of minerals, and natural 

ſpreulutor s, conceive the ſtones which bear this 
name to be a mineral cancretion. Brown. 
A ſpy; a watcher. 
11 the boats had one ſp:rulator, to give notice 
when the fiſh approached. Broome on Odyſſ: y. 

S»r/cuLaToRY. adj, [from ſpeculate.] Exer- 
cifing ſpeculation. | | 

SPPCULUN. . f. [Latin.J A mirrour; a 
lookirg-glaſs; that in which repreſentations are 
formed by reflection. 

A rough and coloured object may ſerve for a 
ſp:culam, to reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle. 
Sec v. The preterite and part. paſſive of fpecd. 

Hi, horſe full of win Igalls, ed with the ſpa- 
vins, and rayed with the yellows. 


Barbaroſſi, ſped of that he deſired, ſtaid not 


rown. | His flying hat, his wings upon his heels. 
. [jpeculation, Fr. from 


Shak p K. Leer., 


Hooler. 


theo- 


Shubeſp. | 


SPE 


wards Italy. 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was ſped; 
Dr 
SexEcCH. n. /. [from ſpeak. ] of 
1. The power of articulate utterance; the 
power of expreſling thoughts by vocal words. 
There is none comparable to the variety of in- 
ſtructive expreſſions by ſpeech wherewith man 
alone is endowed, for the communication of his 
thoughts. Holler on Speech. 
Though our ideas are firſt acquired by various 
ſenſations and reflections, yet we convey them to 
each other by the means of certain ſounds, or writ- 
ten marks, which we call words ; and a great part 
of our knowledge is both obtained and communi- 
cated by theſe means, which are called /p-ech, Watts. 
2. Language; words conſidered as expreiling 
thoughts. 
In jprcch be eight parts. Accidents. 
The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot without proceſs of ſp cb be told. Mz/ton. 
3- Particular language as diſtin from others. 
There is neither f>ecch nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them. I/ Com. Prayer. 
4. Any thing ſpoken. 
A plague upon your epileptic viſage !- 
Smile you my ſpeeches as I were a fool. Sb. X. Lear, 
5. Talk; mention. ä 
The duke did of me demand 
What was the ſp-:ch among the Londoners, 
Concerning the Frenci journey. Shab ſpeure. 
Speech of a man's ſelf ouglit to be ſeldom. He 
6. Oration; harangue. 
The conſtant deſign of theſe orators, in all their 
ſpreches, was to drive ſome one particular point. 
Swift 
7. Declaration of thoughts. 
I, with lcave of ſo ee implor'd, reply'd. Mil un. 
SyE'ECHLESS. adj. [from ſh | | 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking; made 
mute or dumb. 
He fell down, foam'd at month, aid was (+ ect 
l-ſs. $h &- Pe. 5 
The great god Pan hath brot en his pipe, and 
Apollo's prieſts art become //--b/ fe. R.l ig 
A ſingle viſion tranſports them; it finds them 
in the eagerneſs and height of their devotion 3 they 
are ſprecb/eſs for the time that it continues, and 
proſtrate when it departs. ryden. 
Speechl.ſs with wonder, and half dead with fear. 
Add fon. 
2. Mute; dumb. 
I kneel'd before him; 
'Twas very faintly he ſaid rife : diſmiſs'd me 
Thus, with his ſpcechl:fs hand. Shu. Coriolanus. 
From her eyes 
I did receive fair ſpeech!;ſs meſſages. Shakeſp. 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no 
wonder he remain ſpeechliſ:; as any one muſt do, 
who from an infant ſhould be bred up among 
_ _ Holder on Speech. 
o SPEED. 2. x. pret. and part. paiſ. /pcd and 
ſpeeded. | ſporden, Dutch.) ok 
1. To make haſte; to move with celerity. 
So well they ſped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of outward ſenſe and native ſtrength, 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. 
Fairy Queen. 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a 
bullet? Have I, in my poor and cold motion, the 
expedition of thought? I ſpe-d:d hither with the 
very extremeſt inch of bility. Shakeſp. 
If pray'rs 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would feed before thee, and be louder heard. 


M 
See where Idwall ſp::ds/ a truſty ſoldier. 
4. Pbilip:. 
8 to grow rich, Saxon. ] To have 
ucceſs. 
Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 


2. 


good 


And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſpe-d. Sh. 
Now if this ſuit luy in Bianca's pow'r, 


long at Conſtantinople, but ſhaped his A 


Ia his bad errand. 


ilton, aims: all their eager purſuits 


How quickly ſhovld you feed. 


Sbat-{/ care. 


SPE 
When firſt this temper croſs the urn from 


. , 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpced 
Mittcs. 


z. To ſucceed well or ill. 
Make me not fighted like the baſlliſk : 

I've look'd on thouſands, who have . the better 

By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. fp. Nit. T. 
Macicaus ſhewed them what an offence it wa; 

raſhly to depart out of the city, which might be 

unto them dangerous, although they ſhuuld ſpe-4 
never fo well. Als. 
Theſe were violators of the firſt temple, and 
thoſe that profaned and abuſed the ſecond, pd no 
better. South, 
4. To have any condition good or bad. 
Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes ſp-d, 

The mightieſt ſtill upon the ſmalleſt 2 alle. 
To SHEED. v. as | 
1. To diſpatch in haſte; to ſend away quickly, 

The tyrant's ſelf, a thing unuſed, 

To feel his heart relent with meer compaſhon ; 

Nut not diſpos'd to ruth or mercy then, 

He ſe d him thence home to his habitation. Fai-f:x, 
2. To haſten : to put into quick motion, 


Hearing ſo much, will ed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. Sha. H well that end; ae, 
Satan, tow'rd the coaſt of earth beneath, 
Down from th ecliptick ſped with hop'd ſucceſs, 
Flrows his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel. 


The prieſt reply'd no more, 
But ſp-d his Reps long the huarſe reſounding ſhore, 
Dryden, 
3. To furniſh in haſte. : 
4. Jo diſpatch; to deſtroy ; to kill; to miſchief ; 
to ruin. 
Vith 2 fpc-ding thruſt his heart he found ; 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thru the wound, 
D. ydes, 
A dire dilemma! either way I'm /p-4; Jt 
It foes, they write; if friends, they read me dad. 
F. e. 
5. To execute; to diſpatch. N 
Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and are {+4 
in open court at the inftance of one or both of the 
parties. D Parer gen. 
6, To aſſiſt; to help forward. 


Lucina 


f Reach'd her midwife hands to {ped the throws. 


Dry n, 
Propitious Neptune ſtcer'd their courſe by 2 ight 
With riſing gales, that ſped their happy flight. 
D, ck x. 
Sd the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to * 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the Pole. Ie. 
7. To make profperous ; to make to ſucceed. 
If any bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your houſe, neither bid him God ſpeed. St. Pail, | 
He was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the 
roll, by a very unuſual concurrence of providen- 
tial events, happened to be /p-4. Fel. 
SPEED. u. ＋ [_/poed, Dutch. ] 
1. Quickneſs; celerity. 
— — 
s tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs jon brought 
Of incorporeal ſpe:d, her — and tight ; 
Speed / to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number fails. 
Miltan. 
We obſerve the horſe's patient ſervice at the 
plough, his /-ed upon the highway, his docible- 
neſs, and deſire of glory. More, 
2. Haſte; hurry ; diſpatch. 
When they ſtrain to their utmoſt ſpe-d, there is 
ſtill che wonted diſtance betu een them and their 
* them no ac- 
queſts. ecay of Pity. 
3- The courſe or pace of a horſe. 

He that rides at high feed, and with a piſto!, 
Kills a ſparrow flying. Shakeſpear:'s Henry IV. 
4. Succeſs; event of any action or incident. 

The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and 


fear. 
Of the queen's ſpeed, is gone. me 

O Lord, 
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SPE 
( 1 pray thee ſend | ed. C 
2225 4 go [from F WIR date 


quickly. 
Poſt ly to your huſhand, 

Shew him tins letter. Shak: Jpecre's Ki Lear. 
Send ſpceily to Bertran ; charge him tri ly 
Not to proceed. Dr yden's Spaniſh Jur. 

99 — n. /. [from ſpe dy.] The quality 
bein v. | : 
" LOWELL n. .. [veronica, Latin.) Fluellin. 

A plant. 


n a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of 
its raining millet-ſeed j but 'twas found to be only 
the ſeeds of the ivy-leaved edu or fmall hen- 
dit. . erham's Phyfico Theology. 

StrV. adj. [from ſp:cd.} Quick; (wilt; 
j ick of Jn # 


nimble ; 
ow near's the other army? 
Near, and on ſpe-dy foot : the main deſcry 
Stands on the houyly thought. Shakſp. King Lear. 
Back hor apr — . 
nel, of cherubim dhe ſw iſteſt ing, 

— flying. Miba Varadiſe Loft. 

Let it be enough what thou haſt J.ne, 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd throngh ev'ry 

ſtreet 
With poiſun'd darts, which not the good could 


| ſhun, ; 
The ſpe dy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 


SPELOHT. . f. L martens, Lat.] A bird. 
SPELL. . /. [rpel, Saxon, a non 


r. A charm confiſting of ſome words of occult 


power. Thus H race uſes words : 
Sunt verba & voces gui/us hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis. 
Start not; her actions ſhall be holy: 
You hear my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun her, 
Until you fee her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Sb.keiſpeur:i's Winter's Tube. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that 
they ſtand in awe of charms, ſp Ii, and conjura- 
tions, letters, characters, notes, and daſhes. 
Brown's V! wlgar Frrours, 
Thou durſt not thus diſparage glurious arms, 
Had not ſpells | 
And black enchantments, ſome magician's art, 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milton. 
Begin, begin, the myſtick Jp-tl prepare. Milian. 
Yourſelf you io excel, 
When you vouchſafe to bre-the my thought, 
That like a ſpirit with this ſpell 
Of my own teaching I am caught Walter. 
Mild Lucia 
Then reach'd her widwife hands to ſpeed the throes, 
And ſpoke the pow'rful ſpelli that babes 3 birth 


diſcloſe. ryden. 
2. A turn of work; a viciſſitude of labour. A 
low word. 


Their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure 
it above four hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by 
{/; : the reſidue of the time they wear out at 
coytes and Kay les. Carew. 


To $ ELL, v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. pad or | 


elt, len, Dutch. 
# I. 12 with . proper letters. 


In the criticiſm of Jpe'l: ng the word ſatire ought 
to be with i, and not with y; and if this be fo, 
then it is falſe | wger throughout. Dryden Juv. Ded. 

2. To read by naming letters ſingly. 

I never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely ſeatur'd 
But ſhe would /e him back ; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentlemaa ſhould be her ſiſter. 

Shakeſpeare. 
3. To charm. f 

I have you faſt: 
Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your hberty. Shakeſpeare. 

This gather'd in the pla: etary hour, 


With noxio..s weeds, and ſpelPd with words of | 
pow'r 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl iafuſe. Dryden 


To Sy t. v. . 
1. To form words of letters. 
What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell : 


And he a god, who could but read or pl. — 


| were ſpent to follow their tlyiag predeceſſors. Sd. 


SPE 


ſides of four dice, he bas made this a play for his 
children, whereby his eldeſt ſun in coats, 
played bimtelf into ſpelling. Lacke. 

The Latin, being written of the ſame character 
with the mother tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a 
eli book, it is legible. Spe. Tator. 
Another cauſe, which hath maimed our lan, unge, 
is a fooliſh opinion that we ought to ſpell 7 
as we ſpeak. Swift. 

a. To read. 

If I read ought in beav'n, 

Or heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars, 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 

In this conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Sorrows and labours, oppoſition, hate, 

Attends tlice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to ſettle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow ſt tes, hard to be ſpul'd. Milton. 

And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peacetul hermitage, 
Where 1 may fit and rightly /p-// 
Of every ſtar th:t heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew. 

3. To read unſkilfully, 

As to his underſtanding, they bring him in 
void of all notion; a rude unwritten blank; ſent 
into the world only to read and ſpel{ out a God 
in the works of creation. * South. 

To SPELT. v.n. To ſplit; to break. A bad 
word. 

Feed geeſe with oats, ſpelted beans, barley meal, 
or ground malt mixed with beer. Mortimer's Huſb. 

SPE'LTER. . ſ. A kind of ſemi-metal. 

Metals in fuſion do flame for want of a copious 
fume, except ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly and 
thereby flames. Newton. 

Toy SPEND. v. a [ppengan, Saxon ſpendert, Ital.] 

1. To conſume ; co exhauſt z to wa 

Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds. bakeſpeare. 
I will very gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you. 

2 Cor. Xii. 15. 

There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, 8 

'oolith man ſpendeth it up. 
We — exaſperate 

The almighty Victor to /pend all his rage. Mile. 

Money is brought into England by nothing but 
ſnending here leſs of foreign commodities than 
what we carry to market can pay for. Locke. 

2. To beſtow as exnpence ; to expend, as coſt. 

Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that which is 
not bread ? Iſa. lv. 2. 

3. To beſtow for any purpoſe: often with upon, 

When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 

Would ſpend it in ſome words «por that buſineſs, | 

If you would grant the time. Sb. p. Macbeth. 

Eleutherius, perceiving that he was uawillin 
to /p nd any more time «por the debate, thought 
not fit to make any mention to him of the propoſed 


Milton. 


| By paſting on the vowels and confonants on the 4 


Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. 


SPE 


7. To waſte ; to wear out; to exhauſt of force. 
The waves aſcended and defcended, 'till their 


has | violence being ſpent by degrees, any fe: led at laſt. 


Burnet" of the Eorth, 
They bend their bows, they whirl their 
flings around; a 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the 
ground. Dryden. 
The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high ; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 


In its full fury, and direct it right, 


Til it has ſpext itſelf on Cato's head. Addiſon,” 
8. To fatigue; to haraſs. 
Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve 


them, having ſcarce clothes to cover their naked- 
oo and their bodies p-n' with long labour and 
thir 


4 noiles'; Hiſio y of the Turks, 
Or come your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and diſabled in fo long a way ? Dryden, 

Our walls are thioly mann'd, our beſt men 


lain; 
The teſt, an heartleſs number, {pr with 


PR. 
haraſs'd out with duty. Dryden. 
— with toil, fore with deſpair op- 
prets'd, 
Leap'd headlong ſrom the heights, the flames 
conſum d the reſt. Dryden, 
Thou oft have ſean me 


WE with vice and faction; now thou 

ee ſt me 

Sp nt, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs. fd. 

10 SEND. v. . 

1. To make expence. 

Henceforth your tongue muſt ſpendat leſſer rate, 

Dry. 

He ſp-nd. as a perſon who knows that he muſt 
Sab. 


come to a reckoning. 


2. To prove in the uſe. 
Butter ſpent as if it came from the richer ſoil. 


Temple, 
3- To be loſt or waſted. 
The ſound ſpend:r, and is diffipated in the 


open air; but in ſuch concaves it is conſerved and 
contracted. 


Bacon, 


On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that 
Bacon. 


Prov. XXI. 20. jw before they come to the valleys. 


4- To be employed to any uſe. 
There have been cups and an image of Jupi- 


ter made of wild vines; for the vines that they 
uſe for wine are ſo often cut, that their ſap ſpendeb 
into the grapes. 


2 Bacon 
Ser" EA. n.ſ. [from ſpend.] 


1. One whe: 


opinion. oye. they were ſpenders, they muſt needs have, becauſe. 
4. To effuſe. it was ſeen ia their port and. manner of living. 
Coward dogs Bacon Henry VII. 
Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem | S»z/xpTHmTET;. x. /- [ſpend and tbriſi.] A 
to threaten prodigal ; a laviſher. 
Runs far before them. Sb. ep. Hemy V.] Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and 
5. To ſquander; to laviſh, the ſpardthr ift. L' Fftrange. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, Some fawning uſurer does feed 


what courſe we are to take to paſs our time; 
ſome to get, and others to ſp-nd their eſtates. a. 
6. To paſs; to ſuffer to paſs away. 4 
In hoſe paſtoral paſtimes a great many days 


They ſpend their days in wealth, and in a mo- 


in hand betrer than a great deal to come. 
The ſon, .bred in ſlath, becomes a pendtbrifh, 2 
profligate, .and goes out of the world a beggar. 


Wittr preſent ſums th unwary 9 ; 
you... 
Moſt men, like ſpendthrift heirs, judge a little 


Locke... 


Swift,” 


ment go down to the grave. Fob, xxi. 13. 
He ſperd- his life with his wife, and remem-| Syr'xaBLE. ado. [| prrabilis, Latin.] Schi as 
bereth neither father nor mother. 1 Fſd-. iv.-21. | may be hoped. Not in uſe. 


Su, for you faw us, ye immortal lights ! 
How oft unwearied have we ſpent the ni 
Till the Ledzan Rars, ſo fam d for love, 

M ondered at us from above. Cowley. } 
When he was of riper years, for his farther ac- 
compliſhment, he ſp.nt a conſiderable part of his 
time in travelling. Pope. 


We may caſt it away, if it be found but a blad- 
er, and diſcharge it uf ſo much as is vain and not 

-rable. Nat en. 

S. ERM. . , pe, — — Seed ; 


that by which the ſpecies is contin 


Some creatures bring forth many young ones at 


a burthen, and ſome but one: this may be cauſed. 
| by 


P f. 


ny ther quautzty of requined;; or by the: par- 
titiuus of the womb! which: may ſever tle = 


SEP'RNVACETT. n.f. Lat.] Carrupted!y pro- 
nounced parmafitly. : 
- A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that” is very improperly called 
Srerma, becauſe n is anly the oil which comes 
from the head of which it can be made. It is 
changed from what it is naturally, the oil ittelf 
being very brown and rank. The peculiar pro- 


perty of it is to ſhoot into flakes, not much unlike 


the chryſtallizatiou of ſalts ;- but in this ſtate tis 
vellow, and has a certain raakneſs, from which 
it is freed'by fqueezing it between warm metalline 
plates: at length it becomes perfectly pure, ino- 
dorous, ffaky, ſmooth, white, and in ſome mea- 
ſure tranſparent. | Quincy. 
1 adj. | ſprrmatique, Fr. 
SyExkMmaſriCk. pin. 
1. Seminal ; conſiſting of ſeed. * f 
The primordials of the world are not mechani- 
eu, but i or vital. Morc's Pivine Di ulag cs. 
Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhapes have no 
need of any particular principle of life, or er- 
tical form, diſt. nA from the reſt or motion of the 
particles of the matter. fore. 
2. Belongiug to the ſperm ; containing ſperm. 
The mwiſture of the body, which did before 
irrigate the parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical 
veſicl:.. ; 
Two different ſexes muſt concur to their gene- 
ration: there is in both ſexes a great apparatus of 
ſpromatick veſſels, wherein the more ſpirituous part 
of the blood is by many digeſtions and circulations 
exalred into ſperm. Ray on the Creation. 


ſer). 
Ariſtotle affirming that women do not Ha- 
e, and confer a receptacle rather that eſſential 


principles of generation, deductively includes both | 


ſexes in mankind. Brown. 

SyERNMATOCE'LE. 2. f. [onfgua and wa] A 

rupture cauſed by the contraction of the ſeminal 

vellels, and the ſemen falling into the e ee 

ally. 

S>rrMo roc ts 7, . ſ. [5*9p324 3) One who 

gathers or treats of ſeeds. Dic. 

To SYERSF. H. a. hut, Lat.] To diſperſe; 
to ſcatter. A word not now in uſę. 

The wrathful wind. 
Which blows cold forms, burſt out of Scythian 


mew ; 
That ſpa ft thoſe clouds, and in ſo ſhort as 


thought | 
This dreadful ſhape was vanithed to _— 
enjere 
He making ſpeedy way through ſprrſed ain; 
And through the world of waters wide and deep, 
To Morpheus' houſe doth haſtily repair. Fairy Q 
To SPET. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly. 
» F-7 in Scotland is a ſuperabundance of water: 
2, that tide or freſh was a lugh /per.] 
Myſterious dame, 
That ne'er art call'd, but when the dragon 


womb 3 
Of stygian darkneſs ſp/27 her thickeſt gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, 
Stop the cloudy ebon chair. Milton. 
To SPEW. , a. [ypepan, Saxon; ſpanven, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To vomit ; to eject from the ſtomach. 
A ſwordfiſh ſmall mm from the reft did 
ſunder, | 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to ſpew, 
That all the ſea did roar like heaven's thunder, 


And all the waves were ſtain'd with filthy hue. | 


: Spenſer. 

2. To eiett; to caſt forth. 
When earth with ſlime and mud is cover'd 
o'er, 


ac. | 
There is required th the preparation of the ſp m || 
cf animals a great apparatus of veſſels,, many ſe- |, 
ci tions, contottions, refleftions, and — | 
@Y+-]. 


7 SrERKMATIZ E. v. n. [from ſperm. ] To yield 


| low. 


SP I 


Or !ibjtbw- glates D thein'wat'ry ſtoro:. Dy. 
When yellow ſands are ſiſted ſrom below, 
The glitt'ring billows give a golden thow ; 
And when the fbuler bottom: ſprxus the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted: waters take. Dry. 
To eject with loathing. 
; Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not any of theſe 
abominations, that the land ſoe not you out. 
Leu. xviii. 28 
Contentions ſuĩts ouglit to be ſped out, as the 
ſurfeit of courts. acon's N Days. 
To SEW. v. n. To vomit to caſe the ſtomach. 
He could have haul'd in 
The drumlcards, and the noiſes of the inn; 
But better *twas that they ſhould ſlee p or 
Than in the ſcene to offend or him or you. 
Sr... adj. [from ſpew. Wet; fuggy. A pro- 
vincial word. 
The lower vallies in wet winters are ſo ſpervy, 
that they know not how to feed them. Mortimer 


: 


* 


dical Latin.] To affect with a gangrene. 
The long retention of ma ter ſpb.cclatt; the brain. 
Sharp, 

To SPBUACELATE. v. mn. To mortify ; to-fiffer 
the gangrene. 

The fx in, by the great diſtenſion, having been 
rendered vers thin, will, if not taken away, ſpbu- 
ce/ate, and the reſt degenerate into a cancerous 
ulter. Sharp's Surgery 

SruacELUs, . ſ. [; ſphacele, Fr. 
A gangrene, a mort ificat on. 

It is the ground of inſtammation, ganęrene, 
ſphacelas. | ; W item n. 

SPHERE. ». /. [ ſphere, Fr. ſphoriry, Lat. 

1. A globe; an orhicular body; a body of 
which the center is at the ſame diſt nce from 
every point of the circumference. 

Firſt the ſun, a mighty ſphere, he fram'd;. Nil. 
2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. 

What if within the moon's fair ſhining ere, 
What if in every other ſtar unſeen, 

Of other worlds he happily ſhould hear? Fairy Q, 

And then Mortal ears 

Had heard the muſick of the ſpheres. 

2- A globe repreſenting the earth or ſky. 
Iwo figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 
Conon, and what's his name who made the 

here, 

And ed the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


4. Orb; circuit of motion. 

Half unſung, but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Million. 
5. Province; compaſs of knowledge or action; 

employment. [ From the /pbere of activity aſcribed 
to the power emanating from bodies. | 
To be call'd into a huge ere, and not to be 


ſeen to move in't. Shakeſpeare's Antoy and Cleopatra. 


Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, 
while moving in ſo high a ſph:re, and with fo vi- 
gorous a luſtre. King Charles, 

Every man; verſed in any particular buſineſs, 
finds fault with theſe authors, ſo far as they treat 
of matters within his ſphere, Addiſmi's Freebolder, 


By laws eternal to the ztherial kind. 
The hermit's pray'r permitted, not approv'd ; 
Soon in an higher pere Eulogius mov'd., Hur. 

To SPHERE. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To place in a ſphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpber'd 
Amidſt the reſt, whoſe med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To form into roundneſs. 5 
Light from her native Eaſt 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
—_—_ in a radiant cloud; for yet the tun | 
Was not. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
15; 
Sphe 


F 


SyHE/RICAL. { ſphrrique, French, from 
SenE'kICK. here. 
1. Round: orbicular ; globular. _ 

What deſcent of waters could there be in a le- 
rical and round budy, wherein there is nor high nor 


evo, . 
6. 


To SyHA'CELATE. v4. [from ſphacelus, me- 


Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks afſign'd _ |} 
Pope. tue, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeafons a man. 


PI. 


Niaugli ſounũꝭ ſpread round, fo that tiere is au 
orb on ſpherical! area of the ſound,, yet: they go- 
fartheſt in the foretines from the fliſt local impul. 
ſion of the ain. Bacan, 

By diſcernment” of the moiſfure drawr up in 


1 


i 


| vapours, we muſt know the reaſon of the ſpheri-af* 


figures of the drops. roanville.. 
A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a ſpherical ſur- 
;face; al, 


Where the central nodule was globular, the in- 
ner ſurface of the firſt cruſt would be pi; 
and if the cruſt was in all parts of the ſame thick. 
neſs, that whole cruſt would be ſpherical. Id. 

2. Planetary; relating to orbs of the planets. 

We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains b 12 
predominance; ; $h, Pearce. 

SpHE/KICALLY. ade. [from ſpherical.) In form 
of a ſphere. | 
« Spar RICALYESS. I. F [from ſphere.] Round. 

SyurnVciTy. neſs; rotundity. 

Such bodies receive their figure and limits from 
ſuch lets as hinder them from. attaining to that 
[phericaheſs they aim at. D. 
Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmnoth, ſpherical 


| 


ar- 
ticles: their ſmoothneſs makes em flip 2 
upon one anotber; the ſphericicy keeps em from 
touching one another in more points than one. 

| Con Philoſophical Principles, 

SPHE'ROID. . * C and ..; ſpheroide, 
Fr.] A body oblong or vblite, approaching to the 
form of a ſphere. 

They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity 
they are under to change their figures into oblong 
/ph.roids, in the capillary vellels. Cheyre's il. Prin. 

SyuEROVDLICAL» «dj. [ from ph.] Having 
the form of a ſpheroid. 

If theſe corpuſcles be ſoleraid cal, or oval, their 
ſhorteſt diameters muſt not be much greater than 
thoſe of light. : Ch yn, 

Syut/rv LE. n. ſ. ¶ her, Lat.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſt- 
ly heavy he ules. Cheyne"s PB. bPphical Princip! 4. 

Sruixx. 2. ſ (vit. 

The ſpſinx was a famous monſter in Egypt, that 
remained by conjuined Nilus, having the face of a 


virgin, and the body of a lion. Peacham on Drawing. 


SeVAL. n. . [eſpialy, Fr.] A ſpy; a ſcout; a 
watcher. Obſolete: 
His ears be as /p:2/5, alarum to crie. Tr”; Haſ. 
He privy f»i4ls plac'd in Al his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares. 


| Spenſer 

For he by faithful ſpial was aſſured 
That Egypt's kiag was forward on his way. Fair, 

Their truſt towards them hath rather been as to 
good fpizls and good whiſperers, than good ma- 
gittrates and officers. Facon, 

SPICE. ». /. [ ſpices, Fr.] 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the ſmell 
and pungent tothe palate ; an aromatick ſubſtance 
uſed in ſauces. 

Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ftream. Sale. 

Is not manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and vir- 
| Shak. 
Garlick, the northern ſpice, is in mighty requeſt 
among the Indians. Temple, 

High fauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 
Indies. Ba ter. 
„ 2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thing 
| ſeaſoned. 

Think what they have done, 
And then run ſtark mad; for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. SH. 
lt containeth ſingular relations, not without ſonie 
ſpice or ſprinkling of all learning. Brown's Vul. Er, 
So in the wicked there's no vice, | 

Of which the ſaints have not a ſpice. THudibras, 

To SPICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſeafon 
with ſpice ; to mix with aromatick bodies. 

His mother was a votreſs of my order, 

And in the /piced Indian air by ni 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my ſide. 


> 


Shak eſpear 7. 


Ratigh, | 


With a feſtivall 
She'll 


SPI 
She'll firſt receive thee ; but will /pice thy bread 
With flowrie poyfons. p 

Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 


May great-grand-children of thy praiſes grow ; 
And fo, though not revive, embalm and ſrice 


The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. 


1 


What though ſome have a fraught a 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 
If thou haſt wherewithal to ſpice a draught, 
When griefs prevail? Herbert. 
Seren. . . [from ſpice.] One who deals in 
ſpice. 
V Names have been derived from occupations, as 
Salter and Spicer. N 
Sr eV. nf. [ eſpiceries, Fr. from ſpice.] 
1. The commodity of ſpices. 


Their camels were lpaden with ſpicery, and balm 
and myrrh. Ral-igh's Hiftory of the World. 
She in whoſe body 


The weſt-rn treaſure, eaſtern ſpicery, 
Furope and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 
Were eaſily found. 
2. A repoſitory of ſpices. 
The ſpice y, the cellar and its furaiture, are too 
well known to be here inſiſted upon. 
Addiſon on Italy, 
S»1ck ond Spax, [This word I ſhould not have 
expected to have found author iſed by a polite wri- 
ter. Span-neww is uſed by Chaucer, and is ſuppoſed 
to come from rpannan, to ſtretch, Sax. expander e, 
Lat. whence ſpar. Span-nw is therctore originally 
uſed of cloath new extended or dreſſed at the 
cluthiers, and ſpice and ſpan is newly extended dn 
the ſpikes or tenters : it is however a low word. 
Quite new ; now firſt uſed. 
While the honour thou haſt got, 
Is ſpiet and new, piping hot, 
— 3 Butl v. 
They would have theſe reduced to nothing, and 
then others created ſpict and ſpan new out - Do- 
thing. 
y I keep no antiquated ſtuff; | 
But /pick and ſpon I have enough. Swift. 
Ser'cxNEL. nf. [mam Lat.] The herb mald- 
mony or bearwort. Dit. 
Seu. adj. [from ſpice. 
t. Producing ſpice ; 
ticks. 
Off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabæan odour, from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt, with ſuch delay 
Well pleas'd they flack their courſe, and many a 
league 
Chear'd with 


g with aroma- 


, 
the grateful ſmell old ocean ſmiles. 
1 
For them the Idumæan balm did ſweat, 
And in hot Ceilon ſpicy foreſts grew. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of ſpice. 
The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ſpicy 
and cephalick vegetables, to diſpel the viſcoſity. 
£rbuthwi on Diel. 
Under ſouthern ſkies exalt their ſails, 
Led by new ſtars, and horne by ſpicy gales! _ 
Svico/srTy. n. f. | ſpica, Lat.] The quality of 
being ſpiked like ears of corn ; fulneſs of ny” 
its. 
SPIDER. 7». /. [Skinner thinks this word ſoſten- 
ed from ſpinder, or ſpinner, from ſpin: Junius, with 
his uſual felicity, dreams that it comes from cg, 
to extend; for the ſpider extends his web, Per- 
haps it comes from ſpieden, Dutch; ſpeyden, Daniſh, 
to ſpy, to lye upon the catch. Don, don, Saxon. 
is a deerle, or properly an humble bee, or ffingleſs be. 
May not ſpid-r be ſpy dur, the inſect that watches 
the dr 7 The animal that ſpins a web for flies. 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpid-rs, toads. Shu 
The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 
And u — it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
Ihe innocent to free. 
Infidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, 
Fear no officious damſel's hroom ; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 
And ſpread thy banners round my room: 


Camden. 


wruet. | {maller ſpecies of lavender. 


den.] and the oil or balſam produced from t 


Pepe. 


SPR 
While I thy curious fabrick ſtare at, 


Like thee confin'd to noifome garret, 
And rudely baaiſh'd rooms of ſtate. Dr. Littleton. 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
Se1'vERCAT CHER. . from ſpider and catcher ; 
picus murarius, Lat.] A bird. 
Ser'DERWORT' =. |. [ ſpha/angium, Lat.] A plant 
with a lilyflower, compoſed of fix petals. Miller. 
S»r/GNEL, . . [(n, Latin.] A plant. See 
SPICKNELL, 
SerooT. n. . | ſpijcker, Dutch.) A pin or peg 
put into the faucet to keep in the liquor. 
Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſþi 


wield ? Shakeſpeare. 
Take out the ſpigot, and clap the 
month 


point in your 
. Swift, 
Se iK ER. . J | ſpica, Lat.] 
1. An car of corn. 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the dearded ſpikes 
Guard it from birds as with a ſtand of pikes. Denh. 
Saffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the ſpies, and intercepts the 
year. Dr yden. 
The gleaners, 
Spik. after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt pick. Thom. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod of 
iron ſharpened : ſo called from its ſimilitude to an 


ear. 
For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals 
England for the oaken timber ; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for ſpikes, or nails to 
faſten them. Bacon. 
The head of your medal would be ſeen to more 
advantage, if it were placed on a ſpike of the 
tower, . 
1 another 
ty pe of his divinity : the ſpites that ſhoot out repre- 
— —2 Addiſon. 
Srik g. *./. The name of a plant. Fhis is a 


The oil of ſpite is much uſed by our artificers in 
their varniſhes; but it is generally adulterated. Hill. 

To Srik k. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faſten with long nails. 

Lay long planks 
down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 

Moxm's Mech. Exer. 

Lay long planks upon them, ſpiliag or pinnin 
them down faſt. Aden, Heſbandsy. 

2. To ſet with ſpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the p/t-/ pales, was ſud- 
denly frighted down, and in bis falling he was 
catched by thoſe ſpikes. ; 

3. To make ſharp at the end. . 

SP1's EXARD. ». f. | ſpica nardi, Lat.] A plant, 

he plant. 


It grews plentifully in Java. It has been known 
to medical writers of all ages. HilPs Mat. Med. 

A woman having an alabaſter box of ointment 
of ſp/kenar d, brake and poured it on his head. Mar. 

He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, and 
ſheaves of /#i4-nard, enriching it with every ſpicy 
(hrud. Spe/tutor. 

Srl. 2. ſ. Lili, Dutch.] 

1. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have a 
peculiar dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, 
faſtened to three /pil/s of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's ſtern. Carew. 

Have near the bungholes a little venthole, ttop- 
ped with a ſpill. Mortimer. 

2. A ſmall quantity of money. I know not 
whence derived. 

The biſhops, who conſecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a ſpill or ſportule from the crodalouy 


laity. A. 
To SPILL. v. a. [ ypillan, Saxon; ſpillea, Dutch: | 
pilla, Iflandick. ] 
1. To ſhed; to loſe by ſhedding. 
Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
\Vhich, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpit ö 
Y hate 'p. 


Friend or brother. 


Aud think on hapleſs poet's fate, | 


them, pinned or ſpiked] ling 


- | ſpoke too long. 


yarn ſhe / 


8. PIT 


| Themſelves exact their cruelty, ; 
And I conſtrained this blood am to p. Duel. 
They having ſþ:/*d much blood, and done much 
Subduing nations ; and atchiev'd thereby 


Pope. | Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 


Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and 
floth. Milton 
Medea muſt not draw her murth'ring knife, 
And / her childrens blood upon the ſtage. Reſe. 
Orbellan did diſgrace 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother's race: 
And to revenge his blood, ſo juſtly pul, 
What is it leſs than to partake his guilt? Drydas. 
Nor the Centaur's tale <1 
Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine 
Inflam'd, they fought and ſpil: their drunken ſouls 
At feaſting hour. Philips 
2. To deſtroy ; to miſchief. . | 
Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding ſp#/'ed. 


Sdn 
Why are you ſo fierce and cruel * 
Is it decauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty's jewe!, 
And greater glory think to ſave than fprlf. Spenſer. 
Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpill at once 
That make ungrateful man. Shak. ſp. King Lear, 
Be not angry with theſe fires ; 
For then their threats will kill me : 
Nor look too kind on my deſires ; 
For then my hopes will pi me. Ben Jenſon. 
All bodies are with other bodies fill do 
But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together : 
Nor are their forms by raſh encounters ſpi/l'd ; 
For there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either. 


Danes. © 
- To throw away. % 
his ſight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's breaſt, 
The poiſon ſpi/, and half dran ſword arreſt. 
Tickell. 
To SP1ILL. v.n. 
1. To waſte ; to be laviſh. 
| Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for fp 


2. To be ſhed; to be loſt by being ſhed. * 
He was fo topful of himſelf, that he let it p, 
on all the company : he ſpoke well indeed, but he 
Wat. 
Ser'L1.8R. n. . [1 know not whence derived.] 
A kind of fiſhing line. 

In harbour they are taken by ſpillers made of a 
cord, to which divers ſhorter are tied at a little 
diſtance, and to each of theſe a hook is faſtened 
with a bait : this ſp-/ler they ſink in the ſea where 
thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt, Carer, 

Spit ru. *. ,. [from /##//.] Any thing poured 


dut or watted. 


Our vaults have wept with drunken 5/5 of 
wine. Shut peu e. 
To SPIN. v. . preter. jpw or ſpan; part. ſpur. 


(rpinnan, Sax. ſpinren, Dutch. 


1. To draw out into threads. 
The women /pr goats hair, Ex. xxxv. 26. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and twiſt- 


ing any filamentous matter. 


You would be another Penelope; yet all the 
in Ulyfles's abſence, did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. | | 
The fates but only ſpia the coarſer clue; ; 
The fineſt of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 
3- To protrat; to draw out. "A : 
By one delay after another they pm out their 
whole lives, till there's no mort left be- 
| L firangs. 
moment ere her 


fore em. ' 
Why ſhould Rome fall 3 
time? F 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out 


ja its full length, d pin it to the laſt. , f. 


To form bi degrees: to draw out tedioutly. 
paſſed liyhtly over many particulars, on whi 

learned aud witty men might fox out large 

umes. 


Highly. 
It his cure lies amo Xs 


| 
He forſeits his own blood that Hh another, Sha 


among the lawyers let nothing 
Vor. II. N.. 4. 1 


SPI 


be faid againſt intangling property, ian _ | 
tr." 


cauſes, and ſqueezing clients. 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenſions 
are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 
ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own ſize. Locke. 
The lines are weak, another's pleas'd to ſay ; 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day. pe 
g. To put into a turning motion, as a boy's top. 

To SPIN. v. . 
1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or drawing 


We can fling our legs and arms upwards and 
downwards, backwards, forwards, and round, as 


they that ſpin. | = More. 
Tien thouſand talks their various bloſſoms 
ſpread ; 


Peaceful and lowly in their native ſoil, 
They neither know to ſpin, nor care to toil. Prior, 

For this Alcides learn'd to ſpin; - 

His club laid down, and lion's ſkin. Prior. 

2. [Spingavre, Italian. ; To ftream out in athread 
or ſmall current. ; 

Together furioufly they ran, ? 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The bl.od out of their helmets /par, I 
So ſharp were their encounters. 
3. To move: ound as a ſpindle. 
Whether the ſun predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun, 

He from the Eaſt his flaming road begin, 

Or ſhe from Weſt her ſilent courfe advance 

With inoffenſive pace, that ſpinning fleeps 

On her ſoſt axle. while ſhe paces ev'n 

And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton's Par. Loft. 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen 
o'er, ; 

Who ply the wimhle ſome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 

The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Po. 

| 3 „ , [_ſpinacbia, Lat.] A plant 

Serfxace. T I U. e — 

It hath an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many 
ſtamina included in the flower- cup, which are 
prodaced in ſpikes upon the male plants which 
arc barren ; but the embryoes are produced from 
the wings of the leaves on the female plaats, 
which afterwards become roundiſh or angular 
ſecds, which, in fome ſorts, have thorns adhering 
to them. i 

- Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. 


Mor timer. 


Drayton. 


S>1'xAL. adj. | ſpina, Lat.] Belonging to the 


back bone. 

All ſpinal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but only a 
back bone, are ſomewhat analagous thereto. Brow. 

Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and proceed 
from the brain, and ſpina/ marrow, which by their 
bulk appear ſufficient to furniſh all the ſtamina 
or threads of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot. 

Deſcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck and ſpinal marrow bruis' d. 


: Sri'x DLE. =. ſ. [rpw'bl, pin del, — 
21. The pin by which the thread is and 
on which n is congomerated. 


Bodies fibrous by moiſture i with 
other thread, eſpecially if there be a little wreath- 


Millar. | 


SPI 


2. A long lender ſtalk. - 
The ſpindles muſt be tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods ſet by them, leſt by their bending 
they ſhould break. Moi timer. 
3. Any thing ſlender. In contempt. 
Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpindle legs of yours 
will carry you to the next chair. Dryd. Span. Fry. 


} The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an 


eminent courtier gave us ſpindle ſhanks and _— 
Au. 
| To SerNDLE. v. n. [from the noua.] To ſhoot 
into a long ſmall ſtalk. 
Another ill accident in drought is the /pind/ing of 
the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; inſomuch as the word calam- 
ity was firſt derived from calamus, when the corn 
could not get out of the ſtalk. - Bacon. 
When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but one 
or two of the biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be nip- 
ped off, Mortimer. 
SPINDUESHAa/NRED, adj. | ſpindi- and ſpank, | 
Having ſmall legs. 
Her lawyer is a little rivelled, fpind/:/banked gen- 


tleman. Addiſon. 
Ser/NDLETREE. . . [crouymus, Lat.] Prick- 
wood. A plant. 


SPINE. a. ſ. [ ſpinn, Lat.] The back bone. 

The rapier entered his right ſide, reaching with- 
in a finger”s breadth of the ſpine. Wiſ mw's Surgery. 

There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ſpine, while he was living ran ; 
When dead, the pitch corrupted, will become 
A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 

SINE L. 3. . A ſort of mineral, Spin / ruby 
is of a bright roſy red; it is ſofter than the rock 
or balaſs ruby. Nood wurd. 
Ser'NET. u. ſ. [eſpinctte, Fr] A ſmall harpſi- 
chord, and inſtrument with keys. 

When miſs delights in her ſpinner, 

A fiddler may his fortune get. Swift. 
Syin!'FEROUS, adj. | ſpina and fero, Latin.) 
Bearing thorns. 

Seixk. u. ſ. A finch ; a bird. 
Want ſharpens poeſy, and grief adorns, 
The /pink chaunts ſweeteſt in a hedge of * 
te. 
SerNwER. 3. /. [from ſpin. 
1. One 7 1 — J 
A praftiſed ſpinner ſhall ſpin à pound of wool 
two ſhilliags for ſixpence. Graunt. 
2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. 
Weaving ſpiders come not here : 
Hence you long legg'd ſpinner, hence. Shakeſp. 
Sr, M beel. n. , [from ſpin. ] The wheel 
[by which, ſince the diſuſe of the rock, the thread 


is drawn. 
My /pinning wheel and rake, 
2 —— or her dear ſiſter's ſake. 


F 


Fay. 


| They plow it early in the year, and then there 
wilt come fome ſpinuy graſs that will keep it from 
ſcalding. Mortimer, 


Philips.| SerxostTy. nf. [ ſpimſu;, Latin.] Crabbed- 


neſs ; thorny or briary perplexity. 

Philoſophy conſiſted of nought but dry ſpizoſi- 
ties, lean notions, and endleſs altercations about 
things of nothing. Glanvi. l. 

Ser/xouUs. adj. ¶ ſpinoſus, Lat.] Thorny; full 


ing ; as appeareth by the twiſting of — of thorns. 
acon. 


twirling about of ſpinddc;. 
Sing to thofe that hold the vital ſheers, 
And turn the adamantine ſpi-d round 


e ee 


Upon a true repentance 

tied to the ſoindle of abſolute reprobation as not io 

keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful ek 

; n 
Jo Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, 

And when imperial Jove appear d in view, 
Reſum'd her female arts, the ſpind!: and the cle w; 
Forgot the ſceptre ſhe ſo had ſway d, 
And with that mildueſs, ſhe had rul'd, d. 


Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
© Bredtamely tu the /pind/; and the loom? A. Phibps. 


ion. 
„ God is not fo fatally 


1. A woman that ſpins. 

The ſpmſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
Shak. Twrlfth Night. 
That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 

Nor the diviſion of a batile knows 


L after. Othelho. 
2. [Inlaw.] The general term for a girl or 
maidea 


If a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſier, ſhe may 
abate the writ. 


, Ser'xsTER. n. , [from ſpin.] 
p 


I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
—— to Rebecca Dingley of the city of 
Dublin, Her, Swift, 


guriag ber life. 


Ser/nNy. adj. I ſuppoſe A bar- 
— ppoſe ſmall, lender 


Lord Cok-. 
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| Sri TRV. #. .. [from ſpinfler.] The work of 


ſpinning. 
Sexy. adj. [ Jpinas Lat.) Thorny ; briary ; 
perplexed ; difficult ; troubleſome. 


The firſt atterapts are always imperfe& ; much 
more in ſo difficult and ſpiny an atfair as ſo nice a 
ſubject. Digby. 


Sy/RACLE. ¶ ſpirarlum, Latin.] A breathing 
hole; a vent; a ſmall aperture. 
| Moſt of theſe ſpiracic; perpetually ſend forth 
fire, more or leſs. Voda. 

S»v1UUk4L. adj. | ſpiral, Fr, from ſpire, Latin] 
Curved ; winding ; circularly involved, like 2 
ſcrew. 

The prozets of the fibres in the ventricles, run- 
ning in ir lines from the tip to the baſe of the 
heart, ſhews that the ſyſtole of the heart is a muſ- 
cular conſtriction, as a purſe is ſhut by drawing 
the ſtrings coatrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep ? 
in ſpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep ? 
| Blackmore, 

The inteſtinal tube affects a ſtraight, inſtead of 
a ſpiral cylinder. . Alimen's. 

SyU/RALLY. adv, [from ſpir al.] In a ſpiral 


form. 

The ſides are compoſed of two orders of fibres 
running circularly or rally from baſe to tip. Ray, 
SPIKA'T10N. 2. ſ. | ſpiratio, Lat. Breathing. 

Suns, „. J. L hid, Lats hire, Tralian f ſpire 
Swediſh. | 

1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or con- 
torted, every wreath being in a different plane; 
a curl; a wilt ; a wreath. | 

His head 

Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burniſh'd neck of verdaut gold, erect 
Amidſt his circling ſp:r44, that on the graſs 


Floated redundant. : Milton, 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant ſpire: he rode. Dryden. 


Air ſeems to conſiſt of fpires contorted into 
(mall ſpheres, through the interſtices of which the 
particles of light may freely paſs; it is light, the 
ſolid ſubſtance of the ſpires being very ſmall in 
proportion to the ſpaces they take up. Ch yne, 
2. Any thing growing up taper ; a round pyra- 
mid, ſo called perhaps, becauſe a line drawn 
round and round in leſs and lefs circles, would 
be a ſpire; a ſteeple. 
| With glift'ring fpires and pinnacles adorn'd. 


Milton. 
' He cannot make one ſpire of graſs more or leſs 
than he hath made. Hal Origin of Mankind. 


Theſe pointed ſpire: that would the ambient ſky, 
Inglorious change ! ſhall in deſtruRion lie. Prior. 

3- The top or uppermoſt point. 

*T were no lefs than a traducement to filence, 

that 

Which to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd 
R Shakeſpeare 

To Se1&E. v. n. ¶ from the noun.] 

1. To ſhoot up pyramidically. 

It is noi fo apt to ſpire up as the other ſorts, 
being more inclined to branch into arms. Aſortim. 

2. | Spiro, Lat.] To breathe. Not in uſe. Spen/. 

SPVRIT. . / | ſpiritzs, Lat.] 7 

1. Breath; wind. 
All purges have in them a raw ſpirit or wind, 
which is the principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſto- 
mach. Bacon. 

All bodies have iris and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main difference between 
animate and inanimate are, that the ſpir iti of things 
animate are all continued within themſelves, and 
branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpirits have 
alſo certain feats where the principal do reſide, 
and whereunto the reſt do refort ; but the /pirics 
in things inanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the 
tangible parts, as air in ſnow. Bacon Nat, Hiſt, 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern breeze. non. 
2. [Ei, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance ; an 
intellectual being. 


Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, know- 


ing, doubting, and a power of moving — 


She 
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She is a he; yet not like air, or wind ; 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart, or brain ; 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain ; 
For ſhe all natures heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe {pi1 ts which God's bright-face do 


—:. 

Or like himſelf whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas ! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be ; 

For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That are to groſs material bodies knit ; 

Yet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free ; 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite. Davies. 

I ſhall depend on your conſtant friendſhip ; like 
the truſt we have in benevolent /pirits, who, though 
we never ſee or hear them, we think are conſtaut- 
ly praying for us. : 1 

it we ſeclude ſpace, there will remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and pirit. 
ä Hits Legicł. 

You are all of you pure ſpi its. I don't mean 
that you have not bodies that want meat and 
drink, and fleep and cloathing ; but that all that 
deſerves to be called you, is nothing elſe but 2 


3. The ſoul of man. a 
The /piit ſhall return unto God that gave , 
oft. 

Look, who comes here a n ſoul, 

Holding tti eternal ſpirit gainſt her will 

In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Sh. K. Jol, 
Every thing that you call yours, befides this 
ſpirit, is but like your cloathing : ſometimes that 
35 only to be uſed for a while, and then to end, and 
die, and wear away. Law 
4. An apparition. 
They were terrified, and ſuppoſed that they had 
ſeen a ſpirit. | Luke, xxiv. 37. 
Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the 
glaſs ; the former appearing like a ir it in 4 air. 
acor.. 
Whilſt young, preſerve his tender mind from 
all impreſlions of ſpiri:s and goblias in the dark. 


5. Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 
He fits 


Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 

Quite out their native language. Milton. 
Chat peculiar law of Chriſtianity which forbids 

revenge, no man can think it grievous who con- 

ſiders the reſtleſs torment of a malicious and re- 


vengeful ſpirit. Tilloſſon. 
Nor once diſturb their heav'nly /pirits 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits. Prior. 


Let them conſider how far they are from that 
ſpirit, which prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if 
they have not Kindneſs enough to pray for thoſe, 
by whoſe labours and fervice they live in eaſe 
themſelves. Law. 

He is the devout man, who lives no longer on 
his own will, or the way and ſpirit of the world, 
but to the ſole will of God. : Lew. 

6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence 


m 
'Tis well * n, * a 
This morning, like the ſpi, it of a yout 
That means to be of — begins betimes. Shake/. 
Farewel the big war, 
The ſpiru ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fife. Sb. 
The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to 
recover their Eu. Sift. 
7. Genius; vigour of mind. 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, - 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. 
Fairy Qucen. 
To a mighty work thou goeſt, O king, 
That equal ſpirits and equal pow'rs ſhall bring. 


Damel. 
A wild Tartar, when he ſpies 
A wan that's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
If he can kill him, thinks & inherit 
His wit, his beaury, and his ſp it. Butler. 


The nobleſt it or genius cannot deſerve 


enough of mankind, to pretend to the eſteem of | ties. 


heroic virtue. 2 p 


Pope with the thought of it. 


| ſchiſmatical ſpirits amongſt us, conclude, that the 


Peace firſt 


| | It was the time when gentle night began, 


aid of the ſpirits in the buſineſs of concoction. 
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8. Turn of mind; power of mind moral or in- 
telleRtual. 8 
You were us d 


To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 


Shakeſpeare. 
I aſk but half thy mighty /pivie for me. : 
A perfect judge will each work of wit, 

With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ : 

Survey the whole, nor ſeek flight fault to find, 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. 


P, 
9. Intellectual powers diſtia& from the body. 
Theſe diſcourſes made fo deep impreflion upon 
the mind and ſpirit of the prince, whoſe nature 
was inclined to adventures, that he was tranſported 
nd. 


In ſpirit perhaps he alſo ſaw | 
Rich eds the ſeat of Montezume. Milton. 
10, Sentiment ; perception. 
You are too great to be by me gainſaid : | 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. 


Shakypeare. 

11, Eagerneſs ; deſire. 

God has changed mens te with the times, 
and made a ſpit of building ſucceed a ſpirit of 
pulling down. Sauth, 

12. Man of activity; man of lifc, fire and en- 
terpriſe. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſfiriti, but they come. Shak. 

13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of the 

word, happily 


22 A French growing obſo- 
cre. 
Romiſh adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome 


main body of our church is ſchiſmatical, becauſe 
ſome branches or members thereof were ſuch. 


Italian pieces will beſt in a room where 
the 3 high, becauſe they are common 


made to a reggae Fat ut el 
doth ſet otf mens faces in their trueſt ſpiric. Hatton. 
16. 8 eminently pure and refined. 


doth the eye itſelf, " 4 
That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. 


17. That which hath power or energy. * 


There is in Wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not 
be congealed. | 

18, An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation; 
as brandy, rum. 
| What the chymiſts call ſpire, they apply the 


name to ſo many different things, that 'f 
to have no ſettled notion of the thing. — 


| 2 


vor. Bey z. 
All /pirits, uſe, deſtroy, and at laſt 
3 2 heat of the ſtomnach. Temple. 


In diſtillations, what trickles down the fides of 
the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil ; 
og toy IF Arbuthaot on Aliments. 
19. It obſerved, that in the poets ſoiri: 
ar s monolyabl, ad hrefors was dien dr. 
ſprite , thereof unto a courteous ; 

Was. b 

To Ser'atT. v. a. 


1. To animate or actuate as a om 
So talk'd the ſpirited fly ſnake. Milton's Par. Lof. 
2. To excite ; to animate; to b 
He will be faint in any execution of ſuch a 
counſel, unleſs ſpirived by the unanimous decrees 
of a general diet. Temple. 
Civil diſſentions never fail of introducing and 
ſpiriting the ambition of private men. | 
Many officers and private men ſpirit up and aſ- 


; | White. | fiſt thoſe obſtinate to continue in their re- 
Oft pitying God did well-form'd ſpirits raiſe, * | bellion. Swift, 


Fit for the toilſome bus'neſs of their days, 
To free the groaning nation, and to zive 
„and then the rules in peace to live. 


Cowle 
Such ſpirits as he defired to pleaſe, ſuch would 1 
chuſe for my Judges. Dryden. 


the mind ; the pureſt part of the body bordering, 
ſays Sydenham, on immateriality. In this meaning 
it is commonly written with the plural termina- 


tion. 
Though thou didſt but jeſt: 
With my vex'd ſp/rirs 1 cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake. Shak. X. Jobn. 
When I fit and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Alas ! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waſted, and our ſpirits ſpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turu'd, 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament z 
What can we know, or what can we diſcern ? 


Davies. 
T' endrain with fleep the buſy ſpirits of man. 
To ſing thy praiſe, wou'd Heav'n my breath 


wh a hal 
ng ſpirits a 10ng, 
Not CO Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my 
ys. Dryden. 
All men by experience find the neceſſity and 
B. n tmore. 
By means of the curious inoſculation of the au- 
ditory nerves, the orgaſms of the /p its ſhould be 
allayed. Per ham. 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the Whole; 
Each motion guides, and ey'ry nerve ſuſtains, 
Itſelf unſeen, but in the e remains. Pepe. 
He is always forced to drink a hearty glaſs, to 
drive thoughts of buſineſs out of his head, and 
make his irt drowſy enough for ſleep. Law. 
15. CharaQteciſtical likeneſs ; eſſential quali- 


14. That which gives vigour or cheerfulneſs to abroad as a dangerous on. 


- Todraw ; to entice. 

n the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſout Hern 
point of the needle varieth toward the land, as 
being diſpoſed and ſpirited that way, by the meri- 
dional and hemiſphere. Brown. 

The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and carried 
_ 1 8 . 

PURITALLY. k from ſpiritu tus, . 

means of the breath. C L 


Conceive one of each ced ſpiritally, the 
other vocally. Helder' s Elem. of Speech. 
SerrITED. adj. [from ſpirit.] Lively; viva- 
cious ; full of fire. Dryden's tranſlation of Vir- 
gil = noble and ſpirited. F Pops. 
PVRITEDNESS. =. , [from ſpiritad.] Dif, 
_ or — of mind. . ] «0 
e ſhowed the narrow ſpiritedn;ſs, pride 
ignorance of pedants. 1 Addiſon. 


Ser/x1TeULNESS. . f. [from ſpirit and full. 
Sprightlineſs ; rene l * Jet g 
A cock's crowing is a tone that correſponds to 
ſinging, atteſting his mirth and ſpirifubreſi. Harv. 
SerxiTLESS. adj. [from ſpirit] Dejected; 
1 vigour; wanting courage ; de- 


A man fo fint, ſo ſpiriti.ſi, 
So dull, fo dead in look, ſo woe begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain. Shakeſp. Hy IV. 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain, 
Ex hauſted, Ta afflicted, fall'n. Alon. 
Nor did all Rome, grown ſpiritlſi, ſupply 
A man that for bold truth durſt bravely die. 


: Drydee, 
Art thou ſo baſe, fo ſpiritleſs a Nlave ? 
Not ſo he bore the fate to which you dvon'd 


him. X Sm1h, 
Syros. adj. [from ſpirit.) 
1. Refin'd ; defec t:4 ; advanced nearer to ſpirit, 
More refin'd, more ſpiritaus and pure, 
As nearer to him plac'd, or nearev tenCing. 
4.70%, 
2. Fine; ardent ; active. 
Spr/x1ToUSNESS. 3. f [from ſpirits.) Fine. 
neſs and aRivity of parts, : 
They, notwithſtanding the great tlinne sud 


ſpiritou vii of the liquor, did litt up the upper {rr 
3Kza - n ce. 


Swift... 


or to honour them leſs, becauſe they are become 


tion of mens ſouls, than for ſpiritual. perſons to 


Will ſteal umon the foul, and it will require both 


| Haſtick. 


| from the feculencies of the world. 
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face, and for a moment form a thin film like a 
ſma!l hemiſphere. Boyle. 
SeiſriTVAL. adj. | ſpirituel, Fr. from ſpirit. ] 

6 Diſtinct from matter; immaterial ; incorpo- 
real. 

Echo is a great argument of the {1 itual eſſence 
of ſounds; for if it were corporeal, the reper- 
euſlion ſhould be created by like inſtruments with 
the original ſound. Bacon. 

Both viſibles and audibles in their working emit 
no corporeal ſubſtance into their mediums, but 
only carry certain ſpirimal ſpecies. Bacon. 

All creatures, as well ſpiritual as corporeal, de- 
elare their abſolute dependence upon the firſt 
author of all beings,the only ſelf-exiſtent God. Ber/. 

2. Mental; intellectual. 

Spiritual armour, able to refiſt 
Satan's aſſaults. Milton. 
The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpirituals ; 

the paſſions rebel; and there are ſo many gover- 
nours, that there can be no government. South, 

2- Not groſs; refined from external things ; 
relative only to the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more ſpiritual and 
refincd religion, ſpend their time in contempla- 
tion, and talk much of communion with God. 

Calumy's Sermons. 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of 
heaven; eccleſiaſtical. | 
Place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or 42 
ritual. Hooker. 
| Thou art m_—_— . 

Touching thy Hpiritaul function, not thy life. 

5 thy . Shakeſpeare. 

I bare made an offer to his majeſty, 

Upon our jpi-itzal convocation, 

As touching France, to give a greater ſum 

Than ever at one time the clergy did. 

Shak: ſp:are. 

Thoſe ſervants, who have believing maſters, 
are forbid to withdraw any thing of their worldly 
reipect, as preſuming upon their ſpir tual kindred; 


their brethyen in being believers. Ketthworth, 
The clergy's buſineſs lies among the laity; nor 
is there a more effectual way to forward the ſalva- 


rake themſelves as agreeable as they can in the 
converſations of the world. Swift. 

She loves them as her ſpiritual children, and 
they reverence her as their 5 v»:tual mother, with 
an aflection far above that of the fondeſt friends. 

nw. 

Spru1TvaLITY. n. . [from ſpiritual. ] 

1. Inccrporeity ; immateriality ; eſſeuce diſtinct 
ſrom matter. 

If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth 
r.careſt unto rms and if it have any corpo- 
rality, then of all other the moſt ſubtile and pure. 

EKealigb. 

2. Intellectual nature. 

A pleaſure made for the ſoul, ſuitable to its 
Piri dtv, and equal to all its capacities. South, 

3. [Sprite Fr.] Acts independent of the 
body ; pure acts of the ſoul; mental refinement. 

Many ſecret indiſpoſitions and averſions to duty 


time and cloſe application of mind to recover it to 
ſuch a frame, as ſhall diſpoſe it fof the ſpirituali- 
out / 


ties of religion. South. 
4. That which belongs to any one as an eccle- 


Of common right, the dean and chapter are 
guardians of the ſpirizualities, during the vacancy 
cf a biſhoprick. Ay Fe 

SPrixk)TUALTY. n. /. — ſpiritual.] Eccle- 
ſizKical body. Not in uſe. 

We of the ſrwituil'y 

Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty ſum, 

As never did the clergy at one time. Shakeſp. 

S-18:TUALtI7 ATION. 3. . [from ſpiritaalize. | 
The act of 1piritualizing. 

To SAAL E. v. 4. [ ſpiritualiſer, Fr. 
fram /prit.] To refine the intellect ; to purify 


This would take it much out cf the care of the 


SPI 

ſoul, to ſpiritualize and repleniſh it with good 
works. Hamm nd 
We begin our ſurvey from the loweſt dregs ot 
ſenſe, and ſo aſcend to our more ſpiruuulized ſelves. 
Glamwvill:. 

As to the future glory in which the body is to 
partake, that load of earth which now engages to 
corruption, muſt be calcined and ſpiritualized, and 


thus be cloathed upon with glory. Decay of Pity | 


If man will act rationally, he cannot admit any 
competition detween a momentary ſatisfzEtion, 
and an everlaſting happineſs, as great as God can 
give, and our ſpirituuliæed capacities receive. Rog. 

SPIRYTUALLY. adv. [from ſpiritual.) With- 
out corporeal groſſneſs ; with attention to things 
purely intellectual. 

In the ſame degree that virgins live more ſpis i- 
tually than other perſons, in the ſame degree is 
their virginity a more excellent ſtate. Taylor. 

Sernr/TYoUs. adj. [ ſpirituerx, Fr. from ſpurit. | 

1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and ac- 
tivity of parts. 

More refin'd, more ſpirirous and pure, 

As to him nearer tending. : 

The moſt ſpiritusus and moſt fragrant part of 
the plant exhales by the action of the ſun. Arb. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. 

It may appear airy and and ſpiritucus, and fit 
for the welcome of chearful gueſts Motten. 

Stiatrvo's ix v. 1. ſ. [from ſpiritucs.] 

eee, The quality of being 
ſpirituous ; tenuity and activity. 

To SPIRT. v. . [ ſpruyten, Dutch, to ſhoot up, 
Skinner ; ſpritta, Swediſh, to fly out, Lye.] To 
ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream ; to ſtream out by 
intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, 
ſo that it /p1-t:1h when the ſtopple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. Bacon. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the * 

ops 


To SP1RT. v. a. To throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 
Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
And rowling round him, ſpirt the bitter ſea. 
Dryden. 
When rains the paſſage hide, 
Oft the looſe ſtones ſpirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy careleſs foot. Gay. 
Se1RT. . /. [from the verb.] : 
1. Sudden cjection. 
2. Sudden effort. 
To Se/RkTLE. v. a. [A corruption of ſpirt.] 
To ſhoot ſcatteringly. 
The brains and mingled blood were ſpirt/ed on 
the wall. Drayton. 
The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifu- 
al force of that motion, be ſoon diſfipated and 
pirtlid into the circumambient ſpace, was it not 
kept together by this noble contrivance of the Cre- 
ator. Der bam's Phyfico-Theology. 
Sr v. adj. [from ſpire.] 


1. 2 al. 
Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex' d with thorn, 


In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Thefe mois-grown domes with /piry turrets 
crown d, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light ; 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 
2. Wreathed ; curled. 
Hid in tbe ſpiry volumes of the ſnake, 
1 lurk'd within the covert of a brake. Dridn. 


Not in uſe. 
From his modeſt and humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabt with the ſwelling windineſs 
of much knowledge, ifſucd this ſp:ſs and denſe, 
yet poliſhed ; this copious, yet conciſe treatife of 
the variety of languages. Birereu od. 
SpriSSITUDE. 3. 7 {from ſpiſſus, Latin. ] Groſſ- 
neſs ; thickneſs, 


Milton. 


The ſprry fir, and ſhapely box adorn. Pepe's Mef.. 


Sr155. <<. | ſpifſis, Lat.] Cloſe; firm ; thick. 


851 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called 


.| racking, it will clarify the ſouner ; for though the 


lees keep the drink in heart, and make it laſting, 
yet they caſt up ſome ſviſtude. Bac, 
Spiſſitude is ſubdued by acrid things, and actimo. 
or in 3 4 — 4 on Alin.ents, 
PIT. #. /. can, Saxon: ſpit, Dutch; {+ 
Italian.] * 
1. A long pronz on which meat is driven to be 
turned before the fire. 
A goodly city is this Antium ; 
'Tis T that made thy widows : then know me not, 
Leſt that thy wives with ſp/ts, and boys with ſtones, 
In puny battle ſlay me. Shbukejp. Corto/.unus, 
They may be contrived to the moving of fails 
in a chimney corner, the motion of which may be 
applied to the turning of a ſpit. Wilks:, 
ith Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 
Contriving for the pot and /pi:. Sift, 
2. Such a dept of earth as is pierced by one ac 
tion of the ſpade. 
Where the carth is waſhed from the quick, face 
it with the firſt /p:r of earth dug out of the ditah. 
| Ms Nene Mortimer, 
0 Spfr. v. a. Preterite iciple L 
ſpit, or ſpitted. | from the . 3 
I, To put upon a ſpit. 
I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Sbakeſpecre, 
2, To thruſt through. 
I — frogs, I Era a heap of emmets. . 
o Sir. v. @. rpœran, Saxon; utter, D. 
niſh.] To eject from the mouth. nd 
A large mouth, indeed, 
That ſpits forth death, and mountains, Shake ſp, 
Commiſſions which compel from each 
The ſixth part of his ſub :oce, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues /pi: their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shakeſpeare, 
The ſea thruſts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groan- 
ing ſhores ; 
Firſt in herſelf loud, but oppos'd with banks aud 
rocks, ſhe rores, | 
And all her backe in briſtles ſet, ſpits every way 
her fome. Chap]ocu, 
To Sy1T. v. n. To throw out ſpittle or moiſture 
of the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will ſei. 


bat. pears. 
I dare meet Surrey, 
And ſpit upon him whilſt I ſay he lies. SH. 

The wat'ry Kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
<p in the face of heaven, is no bar 

o ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come. Sha, 
He pat on the ground, made clay of the ſpittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man. John, ix. G. 
A maid came from her father's houſe to one of 
the tribunals of the Gentiles, and declaring herſelf 
a Chriſtian, ſpit in the judge's face. South. 

A drunkard men abhor, and would even ſpit at 
him, were it not for fear he ſhould ſumething more 
than ſpit at them. Scuth, 

Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
ſnutf till the candls goes out. Swift*s e for Serv. 

Sr I TAL. . . {Corrupted from beſpuel.] A 
charitable foundation. In uſe only in the phraſes, 
a ſpittal ſermon, and rub not the ſpittal. 

To Sy1'TCHCOCK. v. a, Io cut an eel in pieces 
and roaſt him. Of this word I find no good ety- 
mology. 

No man lards ſalt pork with orange , 

Or garniſhes his lamb with fit. hcockt < 9 King, 

SPITE. . / [ /p:jt, Dutch ; deſpit, Fr.] 

1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity ; male- 
volence. 

This breeding rather ſpice than ſhame in her, or 
if it were a ſhame, a ſhame nut of the fault, but of 
the repulſe, ſhe did thirſt for revenge. Stiney. 

Bewray they did their inward botling ſpite, 
Each ſtirring others yo revenge their cauſe. 


| Daniel. 
Done all to ſpite 
The great Creator ; but their ſpite ſtill ſerves 


{His glory to augment, Milan Par. Loft. 


ee m 


e — 
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A on, and will for ever write. Pope. 
2. Se1TE£ of, or {aSy1Tz of. Notwithſtand- 


ing; in of. It is oſten uſed without any 
malignity of meaning. 
I'll guard thee free, 
And ſave thee in her ſpite. Chapman. 
God made 


Bleſſed be ſuch a preacher, whom b 
uſe of to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon, and ſaved me 1 
ſpite of the world, the devil, and myſelf. 

In ſpite of me I love, and fee too late 
My mother's pride muſt find my mother's fate. Dr. 

For thy lov'd ſake, ſpit: of my boding fears, 
1'll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe. 

My father's fate, 
In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. 
Addiſon. 

In ſpite of all applications, the patient grew worte 
* day. 8 Arbut bnot 

To Srir E. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſly ; to vex ; 
to thwart malignantly. 

Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſprghted, flain, 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee. Shakeſpeare. 

I'll ſacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To/pight a raven's heart within a dove. Shakeſp. 

2. To fill with ſpite ; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againſt 
the fight of Zelmane, wo, more ſpied with that 
courteſay, that one that did nothing ſhould be able 
to reſiſt her, burned away with cho er any mo- 
tions which might grow out of her own ſweet 
diſpoſition. idn-y, 

Darius, ſpit-d at the magi, endeavoured to abolith 
not only their learning but their language. 7empl-. 

Se/TEFUL, adi. | ſpite and full. } Malicious; 
malignant. 

The Jews were the deadlieſt and ſpitefulleſt ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity that were in the world, and 
in this reſpect their orders to be ſhunned. Hooker. 

All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spighrful and wrathful. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
ur public form of divine ſervice and worſhip 
is in every part thereof religious and holy, maugre 
the malice of tefal wretches, who have depraved 
it. White. 

Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing 
of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſneſs, and 
a /pitefu/ endravour to engage the reſt of the world 
w the ſame flight eſteem of him. South, 

Th- ſpiref/ ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 


F Dryden. 
Ser/TEFULLY, adv. [from ſpiteful] Mali- 
ciouſly ; malignantly. 
Twice fulſe Evadne, ſprtefully forſworn |! 
That fatal beaſt like this I would wp 
aller 


Vaneſſa ſar, 
Scarce liſtꝰ ning to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down: 
At latt ſhe ſpi-«fully was bent 
To try their wiſdom's full extent. Sift, 
Se1'TEFULNESS, n. , [from pit. ſul.] Malice; 
m.diguity; deſire of vexing. 
It looks more like ſpitef«inefs and ill- nature, than 
2 diligent ſearch after truth. Xi againſt Burnet. 
Ser TR. adj [from fit.] Shot out into 
n 


Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 
ſpitred, may be brought again to be more branched. 


Ser , [from ſpit _ 
TTER. a. /. om pit. 

1. One who puts meat on a fpit. 

2. One whoſpits with his mouth. 

3 A young _— ro a 23232 

PVTTLE., . . | Corrupted from-boſpitul, and 
therefore better written ſpiral, or ſpittal.] Hoſpital. 
It is ſtill retained in Scotland. f 
To the ſputhk go, 

And from the pou d' ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazor kite of Creflid's Kind. Sha. 


South. 


SPL 


This is it 

That makes the waned widow wed again; 
She whom the ſpittie houſe, and ulcerous ſores, 
Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 
To th' April-day again. Shakeſpeart's Timon. 

8 the pitt: world of maladies. Cleaveland. 

eVTTLE. . /. ( rpoœrlian, 

of the mouth. / 

The ſaliva or pile is an humour of eminent — 

Ray. 


Mznas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 
And never hatch'd within the lab'ring head; 
No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, 
But churn'd like pe from the- lips they flew. 
Dryden. 
The ſp:t2l: is an active liquor, n de- 
rived from the arterial blood: it is ſaponaceous. 
Ar but bus: 


A genius for all ſtations fit, 
Whoſe meaneſt talent is his wit; 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a raſcal ſtateiman's ſpittle. Swift. 
Sy /TVEXOM. . f. | ſpit and venom] Poiion 
ejected from the mouth. 
The /p:19-n:m of their poiſoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others: Houker. 
So CHAN NN HY. . . N Fr. 
h ante. A treatiſe or deſcription of 
the bowels. Di#. 
To SPLASH. v. a. [I, Swediſh. They 
have both an affinity with ph.] To daub with 
dirt in great quantities. 
SyLA/SHY. adj, [from ſplaſh.] Full of dirty 
water ; apt to daub. 


ToSPLAY. v. a. To diſlocate or break a horſe's 


ſhoulderbone. 2 T POT 
SPLA'YFOOT. adj. | ſplay or diſplay and fut. 
Having the foot turned inward. 
Though ſtill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein, 
And ſplayfcot verſe remain'd, and will remain. 


Pope. 

SyLA'YMouUTH. =. .. Ly and mouth. ] Moth 
widened by deſign. 

All authors to their own defects are blind : 
Hadſt thou but Janus-like a face behind, 

To ſee the people when h 8 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy , 
Their tongues loll'd out a foot. 

SPLEEN. n. . | ſpin, Latin.] 

1. The milt ; one of the viſcera, of which the 
uſe is ſcarcely known. It is ſuppoſed the ſeat of 
anger, melancholy, and mirth. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, un- 
der the ſhort ribs, you may conclude the ple 
wounded. 22 

2. Anger; ſpite; ill humour. 


His ſolemne queen, whoſe ſol t he was diſ- 
0 'd 


pos 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger 
it iaclos'd 


, 
And how wives angers ſhould be us'd. Chapman. 
If ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of /p/-:n, that it may live 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shake/. 
Kind pity checks my fp/zer; brave ſcorn forbids 
Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids. 


Allenvy'd; but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd 


The leaſt reſpe&; and thus they vent their fp 


aloud : 
Lay down thoſe honour'd 2 Ded. 
In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſolien and ſour diſdain. Pope. 


A fic of anger. pl 
rge not in your ſpl-en a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your noble 2 Sbat:ſpeare. 


| A ſudden motion; a fit. 
Brisf as the light'ning in the collied night, 
That, ina ſplcrn, nnfo ds both heav'n and earth; 
"And, ere a-man hath power to ſay, behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. S Lp. 
5. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 
The ſolcen with ſullen@apours clouds the brain, 
And biads the ſpirits in its heavy chain, 
1 the cauſe fantaſtick may appear, 


Th effect is real, and the pain ſincere. Blackmore. 


Spleeng Wen 


Saxon. ] Moiſture 0 
| Animals ſplen d grow 


tle; mild. 


Dryden. | ble for any body to be. 


SPL 


g , Ge 
Bodies d to recent forms P. 
6. — merriment. —_— _— 
They that deſire the ple, and would die with 


hing. | Pu) Ce 
* — — [from ſphen.] mane 


Sein [ ſob nr We meg 
PLEENFUL, ad. en An 
peeviſh ; fretful; = FE At] pc 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want cherry leader, ſcatter up and down; 
Myielf have calm'd their ſplenful mutiny. Shake/þ. 
The chearful ſoldiers, with new ſtores ſupply d 
Now long to execute their ſplkenful will. Dryden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-- 


. | hangs the ſea, the whiſtling of the wind is better 


_— to contented minds than the opera to the 


. 10. 
SyLEENLESS. adj. [from ſolken.] Kind; — 
Obſolete. 

Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreight we fetcht 
The ſyren's iſle; a ſpleenteſs wind ſo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. 


Chapman, + 
SyLE/ExXWorT. . . and wort; 0 
F 2 
The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern; 
butt the pinnulæ are eared at their bas. Aller." 
Safe paſs'd the gnome through this fantaſtick 


A branch of healing per rt in his hand. Pere. 
SeLE'ExY. adj. | from ſpleen.] Augry; peevuh; 
humorous. 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deſerving; yet I know her for 
A ſpheny Lutheran, and not wholeſome to 
— —— 5 Shake. Henry VIII. 
PLE'NDENT. adj, [ ſplendens, Latin. } Shining ;- 
gloſſy ; having hal g 
They aſſigned them names from ſome remarka-- 
ble qualities, that is very obſervable in their red 
and ſpl-ndent planets. Brown's Ful. Err. 
Metallick ſubſtances may,. by reaſon of their 
great denſity, reflect all the light incident upcu 
them, and fo be as opake — 


ewton. 
SPLE'N DID. ad. Fr. ſplendidus, Lat.] 
Showy ; magnificent; ſumptuous; pompuus. 
Unacceptable,. though in heay'n,. our ſtate 
Of ſplendid vaſſalage. Milben. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And flept beneath the pompous colonade: 


. | Faſt by his-fide Piſtſtratus lay ſpread, 


In age his equal, on a ſplkndid bed. Pope's Odyſſcy.- 

Proper nog. 2p eden Jplendi Teng. 
cently ; fumptuouſly ; pom . 

Their condition, though it look ſplendidly, yet 
when you handle it on all ſides, it will prick your 
fingers. 7 

Lou will not admit you live fplendidly, yet it 
cannot be denied but that you live neatly and ele- 
gantly. N More. 

How 8 — ndidly he Dry. 

ely gives, treats. . 
He, of the royal fin : 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 


Phitips..- 
ſweet repoſe. ——— 1441 


Spi.*/nvouk. . 

1: Luftre; er of ſhining. 
 Sphndour hath a degree of whiteneſs,- eſpecially: 
if there be a little repercuſfion; for a- looking 
zl-»ſs, with the ſteel dehind, looketh whiter than 
glaſs ſimple. Bacon's Naturul Hife y. 

The 2 gold above ſilver i not much; 
the pi. is alike, and more pleafing to ſome 
yes, as in cloth of filver : Baca Fbyſ, Remains. 

The firſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain 
[>!:ndaur or ſhining in the eyes, with a limle moi 
ture. Arlbutbaot. 

2. Magnificence ; pomp. 
Romulus, being to give aws to bis new Ro- 
mans, found no better way to procure an eſteem: 
ind reverence to them, than by firſt procuring it 


* himſelC by Tender of habit and rende Sear. 


% SE 


* 


Splitted the heart. 


SPL 

'Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, 

And ſp! nd>ur borrows all her rays from ſenſe. P pe. 

SeLENE/TICK. ad. [ Jſpſenetique, Fr.] Troubled 
with the ſpleen; fretful ; peevith. 

Horace purged himſelf from theſe ſplenetict re- 
flections in odes and epodes, before he undertook 
his ſatyrs. Dryden. 

This daughter ſilently lowers, t'other ſteals a 
kind look at you, a third is exactly well behaved, 
and a fourth a ſplin ticl. Tutlir. 

You humour me when I am ſick; 

Why not when I am ſpl:netick ? Pope. 

SeLE/nick, adj. [ ſplonique, Fr. ſplen, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the ſpleen. 

Suppoſe the ſpleen obſtructed in its lower parts 
and ſplemet branch, a potent heat cauſeth the or- 
gaſmus to boil. Harv: 

The ſp/enick vein hath divers cells opening into it 
near its extremities in human bodies; but in qua- 
drupeds the cells open into the trunks of the ſple- 
nick veins. ; Ray on the Creation. 


_ SeLe'x15H. adj. [from ſplecn.] Fretful; pee- 
viſh 


Yourſelves you muſt engage, 
Somew hat to cool your ſpliniſb rage, 
Your grievous thirſt, and to aſſwage, 
That firſt you drink this liquor. Drayton. 
SyLE/NITIVE. adj. | from {plcen.] Hot; fiery ; 
paſſionate. Not in uſe. 
Take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For though I am not ſplenitive and raſh, 

Yet I have in me ſomething dangerous. Sh:&-ſp. 
SyLENT. . ſ. [Or perhaps ſplint ; ſpinella, Ital.] 
Splents is a callous hard ſubſtance, or an inſenſi- 

ble ſwelling, which breeds on or adheres to the 

ſaank-bone of a horſe; and when it grows big, 
ſpoils the ſhape of the leg. When there is but 
one, it is called a fingle ſplent; but when there is 
another oppoſite to it on the outſide of the ſhank- 

bone, it is called a pegged or er I 

' arricr's Die. 
To SPLICE. 2. a. [ ſpliſſen, Dutch; plico, Latin. ] 

To join the two ends of a rope without a knot. 
SPLINT-. . .. nee Dutch. ] | 
1. A fragment of wood in general. 

2. A thin piece of wood or ether matter uſed 
by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly ſet in its 
ace. 


The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed ſp/ints, 
which not only kept the members ſteady, but 
ſtraiglit; and of theſe ſome are made of tin, others 
of ſcabbard and wood, ſowed up in linen cloths. 


Wiſeman's Surge y. 
To SPLINT. 3 


To SPLYNTER. 1 from the nous. ] 


1. To ſecure by ſplints. 

This broken joint intreat her to ſplinter, and this 
crack of your love thall grow ſtronger than it was 
before. Shak-ſp. Othello. 

2. To ſhiver; to break into fragments. 

SPLUNTER. N [ ſplinter, Dutch. ] 

1. A fragment of any thing broken with vio- 
lence.. | 

He was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the 
Flirters of Montgomery's ſtaff going in at a be- 
ver. 

Amidſt whole heaps of fpices lie hts a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them flie ; 

Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatick ſplizters die. Dryden. 

2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner ſort, 
made of the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread 
out in a round flat form, and ſo bound together 
with a nter hoop, and ſtrengthened with ſmall 
bars on both ſides. Grew's Muſcrum 

To SeLYNTER. v. . [from the noun. ] To be 
broken into fragments; to be ſhivered. 

To SPLIT. v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. ſplit. 
[ſphiten, ſplitten, Dutch. ] 

1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitudinally 
in two. 

Do'r, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Do't nut, thou ſp/it'// thine own. Shatsſ. Wnt. Talc, 

That elk hand 5 ; 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Shat p. Antony aud Cleopatra, 


. | diverging 


SPO 
Wert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the ra- 
he . 


ther 
To ſplit thy fire into a double father > Clavclind. 

Cold Winter lu the rocks in twain. Dryden. 

A ſkull fo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy to /p/ir 
a helmet of iron as to make a fracture in it. Kay. 

This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, 
that it ſp/rs and tears the earth, making cracks or 
chaſms in it ſome miles. Waodward. 

2. To divide; to part. | | 

Their l»gick has appeared the mere art of 
wrangling, and their metaphyſicks the ſkill of 
ſplitting an hair, of diſtinguiſhing without a differ- 
ence. Watts on the Mind. 

One and the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, 
ſhattered, dilated, and ſolit, and ſpread into many 

rays. Newton. 

He inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſobedi- 
ence; two crimes which he has dealt with, and to 
make the more ſolemn ſhew, he lit em into 
twenty. Atterbury. 

Oh! would it pleaſe the gods to ſoli 

Thy beauty, ſize, and years, and wit, 

No age could furniſh out a pair 

Of nymphs ſo graceful, wiſe, and fair; 

With half the luſtre of your eyes, 

With half your wit, your years, and ſize. Swift. 

3. To daſh and break on a rock. | 

God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, 
drives him in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but 
on the rock where he will be irrecoverably ſp/:. 

Dccay of Pinay. 
Thoſe who live by ſhores, with joy behold 
Some wealthy veiſel ſplit or ſtranded nigh; 
And _ the rocks leap down for ſhipwreck'd 
gold, 
And ſeek the tempeſts which the others fly. Dryd. 

4. To divide; to break into diſcord. 

In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and 
irreſiſtible power ſplit; their counſels, and mi es 
their moſt refined policies with fruſtration and a 
curſe. South. 

To SPLIT. v. u. 

1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; to ſuffer diſ- 
ruption. 

A huge veſſel of exceeding hard marble ſplit 
aſunder by congealed water. oyle 

What is't to me, 
Who never fail on her unfaithful ſea, 
If ſtorms ariſe and clouds grow black, 
If the maſt ſp/it, and threaten wrack? Dryden. 

The road that to the lungs this ſtore tranſmits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels þ/its. Blackmore, 

2. To burſt with laughter. 

Each had a gravity would make you, 

And ſhook his head at M—y as a wit. Pope. 

3- To he broken againſt rocks. 

After our ſhip did ſp/t, 
When you, and the poor number ſav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Sbukeſpeare. 

Theſe are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe 
of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the politician, 
the alchymiſt, and projeRor, are caſt away. 

Addiſen. 

The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wind was ſo 


acorn. | ſtrong that we were driven directly upon it, and 


immediately /p/ir, Swift, 

Syii'r TER. . f. [om Bl} One who ſplits. 

How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 
Thoſe ſp/it.r5 of parſons in ſunder ſhould burſt ! 

Swift, 
.SyLU'rTER. nf. Buſtle ; tumult. A low — 

To SPOI L. v. a. ſpelio, Lat. ſpolier, French.] 

1. To ſeize by robber y; to take away by force. 

Ye took joy fully the ſpoiling of your goods, 
knowing in yourſelves that ye have in heaven an 
enduring ſubſtance. Heb. 

This mount 
With all his verdure pid, and trees adrift. Mir. 

2. To plunder; to ſtrip of goods: with of be- 
fore the thing taken. 

Yielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for 
the ſafeguard o their liberty and goods, they were 
moſt injuriouſly pid of all that they had. Xi. 

Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


Nor reap — har rs | 


rior, 


[pail of me. 


SPO 


My fans their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 

Spail'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope, 

3. To corrupt; to mar ; to make uſeleſs. [This 
is properly il, pprllan, Saxon, ] 

eware left any man ſpoil you, through philoſo. 
phy and vain deceit. Cel. ii. 8. 
— pride ſycili many graces. Taylor. 
omen are not only ſpoiled by this education, 

but we ſpoil that part of the world which would 
otherwiſe furniſh moſt inſtances of an eminent and 
exalted piety. Law, 

To Srott. v. . 

1. To practiſè robbery or plunder. . 

England was infeſted with robbers and outlawe, 
which, lurking in woods, uſed to break forth to 
rob and ſpoil. _ 

They which hate us ſpo'/ for themſelves. Pan, 

2. To grow uſeleſs ; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns, or 
apples, had thereby a property in them: he was 
only to look that he uſed them before they ſpi/-d, 
elſe he robbed others. Locke, 

Srotl. . ſ. | /prilium, Latin. : 

1. That which is taken by violence; that which 
is taken from am enemy; plunder; pillage, 


booty. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 

For I have loaden me with many ſpils, 

Uſing no other weapon but his name. Shakeſpeare, 
2. That which is gained by ſtrength or effort. 

But grant our heroes hopes long toil 
And comprehenſive genius crown, 
Each ſcience and each art his i, 
Yet what reward, or what renown ? 
3- That which is taken from another. 
. Gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 

Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 

Theſe balmy ſpots. Mittin, 
4. The act of robbery ; robbery ; waſte. | 
The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, 

Nor is not moy'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpeui/s, Shuk-ſp, 

Too late, alas ! we find 
The 2 of thy ſword, continued through thy 
0 


B «ntl; . 


Boyle. | To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd pl. Drayton, 


Go and ſpeed ! 
Havock, and fp/, and ruin, are my gain. Milton. 
Corruption; cauſe of corruption. 
ompany, villainous company, hath been the 
Shakeſpecr:, 
6. The flongh ; the caſt-off ſkin of a ſerpent. 
Snakes, the rather for the caſting of their ſpor!, 
live till they be old. Bac 
Seo'tLER. n. /. [from ſpoil.] 
1. A robber; a plunderer ; a pillager. 
Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth ſuffer now, as ſhe's become g 
Both her own ſp-i/-r and own prey. Ben Jon ſ. Cut. 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns it- 
ſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting the ſpoilers of religious perſons and 72 
out 
Came yon then here, thus far, thro' waves, to 
conquer, 7 
To waſte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion ? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 
Happy for us, and happy for you /pcilere, 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world! 
A. Philips, 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
Seo1LFUL. ad, | ſpoil and full.) Waſteful; ra- 
pacious. 
Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thoſe fpoilfut Piets, and ſwarming Eaſterli 


Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed. 
i Fairy Quen, 
Syok t. . ſ. [ypaca, Saxon; ſpeiche, German. | 
The bar of a wheel that paſſes the nave to 
the felly. 
All you gods, 
In general ſynod take away her power; 
Break all the /pckes and fellies of her wheel, 
And buwl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
* 
e 


S P O 
No heir cer drove ſo fine a coach ; 
The ſpokes, we are by Ovid told, 
Were ſilver, and the axle gold. 


Swift. 
POKE. ite of . 
any Ban r their W 


So“ x ex. Participle of / peal. 

Wouldſt thou be ſþo& = for to the king ? 2 Aings. 

The original of the(e ſigns for communication is 
found in viva ce, 


272 language. Holder on Sp. 
» [poke 


Spo/KESMAN. #. ſ. | ſpoke and man.] One who 
ſ for another. 
'Tis you that have the reaſon. 


To do what ? 
ro be ſpok:ſman from Madam Silvia. arg 19" 
be oy ps unto the people. 


He 
To SPOLIATE. v. a. L, Lat.] To rob; to 
der. Di . 
SroLia/TION. n. .. [| ſpoliatim, Fr. ſpoliatio, 
Lat.] The att of robbery or privation. : 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de 


jure @- fatto, and ſometimes de fa'to, and not de 
jure; a5 when a man ſuffers D e by his own 
e' Parergon. 

Strong. . D Fr. ſpond.cus, Lat. I A 
foot of two long ſyllables. 
We ſee the choice of the words the weight of 
the ſtone, and the ſtriving to heave it up the moun- 
tain : Homer clogs the verſe with ſponderr, an 
leaves the vowels Broome. 

Spo'NDVLE. . p [ongln@- ; pprndile, Fr. ſpon- 

lus, Lat.] A vertebra ; a joint of the ſpine. 

It hath for the ſpine or back · bon a cartilaginous 
ſubſtance, without any ſpordylei, proceſſes, or pro- 
tuberances. Brixon 

SPONGE. . /. [ ſpongia, Lat.] A ſoft porous 
ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by ome the nidus of animals. 
It is remarkable for ſucking up water. It is too 
often written ſpunge. See Sru xx. 

Sponges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, be- 
ing as a large but tough moſs. Bacon. 
r 

3. 


y 

Great offices are like þp:nges they ſuck till they 
are full, and, when they come once to be ſqueez- 
ed, their very heart's blood come away. L'E 

To SPONGE. v. 4. | from the noun. | To blot; to 
wipe away as with a ſponge. 

_— detwee the ..ords of tranſlation and the 
mind Scripture itſelf there be contradiction, 
very little difference ſhould not ſeem an intolerable 
blemiſh neceſſarily to be ſpunzed out. Hooker. 

To SyoNGE. v. n. To ſuck in as a ſponge; to 
gain by mean arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honeſty ; whereas 
the fly is an — , and a common ſmell-feaſt, 
that ſpunges upon other people's trenchers. L'Eftr. 

Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeek, 

To ſpung: a breakfaſt once a week. Swift. 

Sro'ncER. . . [from ſpinge.] One who hangs 
for a maintenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and 
open table, would try which were friends, and 


which only trencher-flies and ſpungers. L' Eftrange. 
Seo'xc1ngss. . f. [from ſpongy. ] Softneſs and 
fulneſs of cavities like a ſponge. 


The lungs are expoſed to receive all the drop- 
pings from the brain: a very fit ciſtern, becauſe 
of their ſporgineſs. Har wey 

S$-/Nncious. adj. u, Fr. from ſponge.] 
Full of ſmall cavities Ike a ſponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or 5, and con- 
tain an oleaginous ſubſtance in little veſicles, which 
by the heat of the body is exhaled through theſe 
boaes to ſupply their fibres. 

Sro'Nov. adj. [from pe. 

4 and full of —__ — holes. 

lungs are the m part of the bod 
and therefore ableſt to contract and dilate itſelf. P 
- Ws Bacos Natural Hiſory. 
ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of 
the laſer-tree, and upon cedar. very white, light, 
and friable, called agarick. N. Natural Hiſt. 
The body of the tree being 
— hard without, they eaſily 


contrive into ca- 
More 


| Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks. Denb. 


« | ſpantaneith, French; from /pontancous.] Voluntari- 


. | themſelves beneath it. 


very Jpmgy within, | 


SPO 
Into earth's veins the ocean finks, 
Return, unhappy ſwan ! 
The ſpungy clouds are fill'd with n 
dj en. 
Her bones are aſl! and more remark- 
ably thoſe of a wild bird, which flies much, and 
long together Grew. 
2. Wet; drenched ; ſoaked ; full like a ſponge. 
When their drench'd natures he as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His /pungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt. 
Sbaks/peare. 
Syoxk. . ſ. A word in Edinburgh which de- 
notes a match, or any thing dipt in ſulpher that 
takes fire: as, Any /pmks will ye buy? Touch- 


wood. 

Syo/NsAL. adj. [ ſporſalis, Lat.] Relating to 
marriage. 

Seo'x$10v, 2. , ſponſlo, Lat.] The act of be- 
coming ſurety for another. 

SPONSOR, . /. ¶ Latin. ] A ſurety: one who 
makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity for another. 
In the haptiim of a male there ought to be two 
males and one woman, and inthe baptiſm of a fe- 
male ci ld, two women and one man; and theſe 
are called ſpayſors or ſureties for their education in 
the true Chriſtian faith. She Parergon. 

Tue ſpoxſer ought tv be of the ſame ſtation with 
the perſon to whom he becomes ſurety. Broome. 

The raſh + raut, who with impious pray'r 
Had been the of another's care. Harte. 

SroxTA'EITY. n./. | ſpintancitas, ſchool Lat. 


neſs ; willingneſs; accord uncompelled. 

Neceſſity and ſpantamciiy may ſometimes meet to- 
gether, ſo may [pontanei'y ard liberty; but real ne- 
ceflity aud true liberty can never. Hramb. againſt I. 

Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; 

It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 

— ity not choice are done. Dryd-n. 

SPONTA NEOUS. adj. | ſponzand&e, Fr. from 
ſponte, Lat.] Voluntary; not compelled; acting 
without compulſion or reſtraint ; acting of itſelf ; 
acting of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I can- 
not call them voluntary, yet I ſee them ſpontaneous : 
I have reaſon to conclude, that theſe are not ſim- 
ply mechanical. | | 

They now came forth 
Sp:mtanems ; for within them ſpirit mov'd 
ttendant on their lord. 
While John for nine-pins does declare, 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms jp9tan-ous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole ; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance, 

Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it _ 


ope. 
Sox TANs EN. adv. [from ſpontancous. 
Voluntarily ; of its own _—_— g 
This would be as impoſlible as that the lead of 
an edifice ſhould naturally and ſportancouly mount 
np to the roof, while lighter 1 
ent SO 
Whey turns ſpontancoufly acid, and the curd into 
cheeſe as hard — Ar buthnot on Aliments. 
SyoxT a'xgOUSNKSS. . . [from 1. 
Voluntarineſs; freedom of will; accord unſorced. 
The ſagacities and inſtincts of bt utes, the ſpon- 
tunemſneſs of many of their animal motions, are 
not explicable wi hout ſuppoſing ſome active de- 
terminate power connexed to and inherent in 
their ſpirits,. of a higher extraction thaw the bare 
natural modificatic n of matter. Hales Origin. 
 $ryoot- n=. /. L, German; ſpelb, Dutch. 
A ſmall piece of cane or recd, with a knot at | 
end; or a piece of word turned in that form tof 
wind yarn upon; a quill. | 
To SPOOM. v. u. —— from ſpume, or foam, 
as a ſhip driven with violence ſpumes, or raiſes a 
foam.] To go on ſwiftly. A fea term. 


q 
— — by turning that holy book 


8PO 


When virtue ſpoows before a 
My heaving wiſhes help to fill —— 
SPOON. 3. 4 De, Dutch ; ſpare, Daniſh ; 
ſpon, Iſlandick.] A concave veſſel with a handle, 
uſed in eating liquids. 
Would'ſt thou drown thyſelf 


Put but a little water in a ſoon, 
And it ſhall he as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. Shak. fp. 
L In wy Pots _ no monſter : I will leave 
im; e no long ſpoon. Sbakeſpear's T. 
Or oer cold cutfce trifle with 2 bY _— 
Count the flow clock, and dine e at non. 


Te-. 

1 1. f. [ ſpoon and bill; platee, 11 
The ſhoveller, or ſp2onbill; the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like 
a ſhovel; but not concave like a ſpoon, but per- 
fectly flat. Grew's Muſceun.. 
Ducks and geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to 
quaffer in water and mud ; to which we may 
reckon the bill of the /poondi Der bum. 


Preſcribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, 
that he take ſuch a pill, or a ſpoorful of liquor. Bac. 
2. Any imall quantity of liquid. 
Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials- 


W 1 
poonme at. W iſeman.- 
Are mortals born to fleep their lives away 

Go back to what thy infancy began, 


Eat pap and ſp:0»mert ; for thy gugaws cry, ; 
— fullen,. and refuſe the lullaby. Dryden i Per ſ. 
iet moſt upon po, as or cock 
broths. #2 Harv. 
Sro/oxworT. n. ſ. Scurvygraſs. 
Sp:omwort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply, 
And centaury to clear the jaundic'd eye. 
To Spoon. v. . In ſea language, is when a 


Hale. | ſhip being under ſail in a ſtorm cannot bear it, 


but is obliged to 


Srora'pical. ad. 


put right before the wind. Boiky. 
j. | omogedandy ; due, Fr. 

A ſporadical diſeaſe . what 

in a particular ſeaſon affects but few people. 


SPORT. . ,. [ ſpot, a make-· game, Iſlandick. 
1. Play; divernon; game; frolick and 1 
tuous merriment. 
Her ſports were ſuch as carried riches of know-- 
ledge upon the ſtream of delight; Sichey. - 
As flies to wanton boys, are weto-th' gods; 
They kill vs for their ſpore. Shakeſp. 
When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, call 
for Samſon, that he may make us ſport; and they 
called for him, and he made them ſport; TJudg.. 
As a mad-man who caſteth fire-brands, arrows 
and death; ſo is the man that deceiveth his neigh - 


bour, and ſaith,. am not I in Prev. xxvi. 19. 
The diſcourſe of fools is ,. and their ſ t 
is in the wantonneſs of fin. Ecelus. Xxvii. 13. 


2. Mock ; cuntemptuous mirth. 

If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſpore” 

at me ; then let me de your jeſt. ' Shakeſpeare... 
T hiey had his meſſengers in deriſion and made 

[pm of his 1 Fe. i. 51. 
To make ſport with his word, and to endeavour” 


into raillery, is a direct affront to God. Tull. 
« 3. That with which one plays. 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 


Of wrecking whirlwiads. == wk 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 

To flitting leaves, the ſport of every wind, 

Left they diſperſe in air. Dr 


Some grave their wrongs on marble, he more juſt 


* 


"Oe down ſerene, and wrote them onthe duſt; 
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Trod under foot, the ſport of ev ry wind : 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from hi: 

mind, 

There ſecret in the grave he bade them lie, 

And griev'd they could npt 'ſcape th' Almighty's 

eye. Dr. Madden on Bp. Boulter. 

4. Flay; idle gingle. 

An author who ſhould introduce ſuch a ſport of 
words upon our ſtage, would meet with ſmall 
applauſe. | Broome. 

5. Diverſion of the field, as of fowling, huat- 
ing, fiſhing. : 
No for our mountain ſport, up to yon hill, 

Your legs are young. bakeſpoare's Cymbeline. 

The King, who was excellively affected to 
hunting, and the ſports of the field, had a great de- 
fire to make a great park for red as well as fallow 
deer, between Richmond and Hampton court. Cia. 

To SPORT. v. a, | from the noun, 

t. To divert; to make merry. 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, 
while they ſported themſelves in his pain, and de- 
lighted in his prayers as the argument of their 
Victory. Sidney. 
Away with him, and let her ſport be., 

With that ſhe's big with. Shak. ſpeare. 

Azainſt whom do ye ſprt yourſelves? againſt 
whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue ? 1fa. vii. 4. 

What pretty ſtories theſe are for a man of his 
ſeriouſneſs to ort himſelf withal ! {Altterbory, 

Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peril, 
and fpzrt themſclves in their own deceivings. Matis. 

2. To repreſent by any kind of play. 

Now ſp-rting on thy lyre the love of youth, 
Now vircuous age and venerable truth; 
Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majeſtick part. Dry. 
To Sronr. v. . 

1. To play; to frolick; to game; to wanton. 

They ſporting with quick glance, 

Shew to the ſun their way'd coats drop with 

gold. Milion. 

Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play, was drowned 

in the river Peneus. Br come. 

2. To trifle. 

Lf any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jeſts, he renders himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he 
ſports with his own life. Till jon. 

Sro/RTFUL, adj. [ ſport and full. 

1. Merry; frolick ; wanton; acting in jeit. 

How with a ſportful malice it was follow'd, 
May rather pluck on laughter than reve Je: 

Sbateſpcare. 

Down he alights among the ſpor:ful her 
Of thoſe four-footed kinds. Milton. 
2. Ludicrous, done in jeſt, 

His highneſs, even in ſuch a flight and ſporrſil 
damage, had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing. //otton. 

hold your en Aſcanius, while he 1. 


t is uſed only 


He drew his glitt'ring helmet from his head, 

In which the youth to ſporiful arms he led. Dr. 

They are no ſportfu{ productions of the foil, 
but did once belong to real and living fiſhes ; ſee- 
ing each of tkem doth exactly reſemble ſome 
other ſhell on the ſea ſhore. Bentley. 

A catalogue of lis may be had in Albericus 
Gentilis; which, becauſe it is too {portf/, I for- 
bear to mention. h Baker. 

 $»&k "FULLY, adv, [from ſportf«l.] Wanton- 
Iv; merrily. 

Spo'#TFULNESS. n. f, [from ſrortful.] Wan- 
tonneſs ; play; merriment ; frolick. 

Thie otter got out of the river, and inweeded 
Himſelf to, as the ladies loſt the further making of 
his e e. Siduc y. 

boαννε˙ K. adj, [from ſport.] Gay; merry ; 
frolick ; wanton ; playful ; ludicrous. 

I am not in a /poritve humour now; 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money. 
Sh.keſpeare. 


Is it 1 
That drive thee from the ſportive court, where 
thou 
V2gt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Shak: ſpeare. 


Gt fmoky mutkets ? 


SPO 


While thus the conſtant pair alternate ſaid, 
Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Angels and ſportive loves, a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they 
bow'd. Prior. 

We muſt not hope wholly to change then 
original tempers, nor make the gay penſive and 
grave; nor the melancholy ſpartive, without ſpoil- 
ing them. ke. 

No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain, 

Were equal crimes in a deſpotick reign ; 
Roth doom'd alike for {p- t:ve tyrants bled, 


But ſubjects ſtary'd while ſavages were fed. Pope. 


Seo/gT1vENESS. =. . | from ſportive.] Gaiety ; 
play; wantonneſs. 

Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her 
time to begin, or refuſe ſportivencſs as freely as 1 
have? Walton's Angler. 

Sro'/RTSMAN. x. ſ. [ ſport and .] One who 
purſues the recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 
Meleager for their patron, as the Chriſtians have 
their St. Hubert: he ſpeaks of the conſtellation 
which makes a good 75 man. , F 1 

Sro'RTULE. 3. |. tale, Fr. tali, Lat. 
An alms; a dole. Lb Jo 

The biſhops, who conſecrated the ground, had 
a ſpill or ſportule from the credulous laity. L fe. 

SPOT. . /. petite, Daniſh ; ſpate, Flemith. | 

1. A blot; a mark made by diſcoloration. 

This three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 

To outward view of blemiſh or of ſpor, 

Bereft of ſight, their ſeeing have forgot. Milt. 

A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 
with advantage; but if he any way degenerate 
from his line, the leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine. 

Dryden. 

2. A taint; a diſgrace; a reproach; a fault. 

Yet Chloe ſure was form d without a p, 

'Tis true, but ſomething in her was forgot. Pope. 

3. I know not well the meaning of ſp in this 
place, unleſs it be a ſcandalous woman, a diſgrace 
to her ſex. 

Let him take thee, 

And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting plebeians ; 

Follow his chariot, like the greateſt /pot 

Ot all thy ſex. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

4. A ſmall extent of place. 

That ſpot to which I point is paradiſe, 

Adam's abode, thoſe lofty ſhades his bow'r. Milt. 

He, who with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the 
knowledge of God, will have his thoughts raiſed 
to other contemplations than thoſe who looked not 
beyond this pot of earth, and thoſe periſhing 7 
in it. Lack:. 

About one of theſe breathing paſſages is a e. 
of myrtles, that flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe 
vapours. Adddijon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
plantations or ſpors of flowers. Guardian, 

He th ut could make two ears of corn grow upon 
a pot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deſerve better of mankind than the whole 
race of politicians. Swift, 

5. Any particular place. 

I would be buſy in the world, and learn 
Not like a coarle and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 

Fix'd to one pet, and rot jult as I grow. Otway. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewel, 
As on this very {pt of earth I fell, 
So ſhe my prey becomes ev'n here. Dryden. 
Here Adrian fe}l ; upon that fatal fp 

Our brother diced. Granville, 

The Dutch landſcapes are, I think, always a 
repreſentation of an individual ſp, and each in 
its Kind a very faithful, but very confined por- 


trait, Reynolds. 
6. Un the SeoT. Immediately; without 
changing place. ¶ Sur le Champ. ] 


The hon did not not chop him up immediately 
upon the t; and yet he was reſolved he ſhould 
not eſcape. L' Eftrange. 


It was determined «pn the ſpst, according as the 
Swift. 


oratory on either ſide prevailed. 
To Seo. v. a. | from the noun, | 


1. To mark with diſcolorations ; to maculate. 


SPO 


They are polluted off rings, more abhorr*d 
Than ſported livers in the ſacrifice. Shakeſprove, 

Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with ſtrawberries in your wife's hand? $, 

But terpents now more amity maintain ; 

From port. d ſkins the leopard does refrain: 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger ſlain, Tae; Fur, 

2, To patch by way of ornament. 

I counted the patches on both ſides, and found 
the tory patches to be about twenty ttronger than 
the whig ; but next morning the whole puppet. 
ſhow was filled with faces d after the whig. 
giſh manner. Addiſon's Spectator, 

3- To corrupt ; to diſgrace ; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 
My virgin life, no ſped thoughts ſhall tain. $17, 

The people of Armenia have retained the Chriſ- 
tian faith, from the time of the apoſtles ; but at 
this day it is ſpotted with many abſurdities. At. 

Seo'TLEsS. adj. [from ſpet. 

1. Free from 1pots. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity ; immacu. 
late; pure; untainted. a 

So much fairer 

And ſpl ſs ſhal! mine innocence ariſe, 

When the king knows my truth. Shakrſprare, 

I dare my life lay down, that the queen 7 
ln th eyes of Heaven. Shakeſpeare's Wit, Tas, 

You grac'd the ſev'ral parts of life, 

A ſpotleſs virgin, and a faultleſs wife. Jr, 

We ſometimes with that it had been our lot to 
live and converſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine 
diſcourſes, and to obſerve his /pot/:f; behaviour : 
and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with thinking, 
how ere dy a reception we ſhuuld have given to 
him and his doctrine. Aitertary, 

Eternal ſunſhine of the ſporieſ; mind, : 
Eacli pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſign'd. Pops, 

Seo'T TER, n. /. {from ſpor.} One that. ſpots ; 
one that maculates. 

3 adj. [ from at.] Full of ſpots ; ma- 


cul 
The moon, whoſe orb 
Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
In Valombroſa to deſcry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains on her ſp:!ty globe. Millar. 
Spov'sAL. adj. [from pi. Nuptial ; ma- 
trimonial ; conjugal ; connubial ; bridal. 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. Sh. 
Hope's chaſte Kiſs wrongs no more joy's mai- 
denhead, 
Than /pouſ«/rites prejudice the marriage-bed. C. 
This other in her prime of love, 
Vp ſil embraces vitiated with gold. Ailton. 
Sleep'ſt thou, careleſs of the nuptial day? 
Thy ſpouſe! ornament neglected lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pop- Cd. 
Spou'sAL. n þ [ eſpouſailles, Fr. jporſatia, Lat.] 
marriage nuptials. 
As maa and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there twixt your Kingdoms ſuch a ſpouſa/, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy 
Thralt in between the paction of theſe Kingdoms, . 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shak, 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung pu, and bid haſte the ev'ning Rar, 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Afilter, 
The ſpouſal; of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen. 
. Dryden. 
Athereal muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of ſpxyſ/r in the air: 
A radiant light did her crown'd tem les gild. Dry. 
SPOUSE. . .. f ſporſa, ſponſus, Lat. eſpouſe, Fr.] 
One joined in marriage ; a huſband or wife. 
She is of good eſteem ; 
Beſide ſo qualified as may beſeem 
The ſpeuſc of any noble gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
At once farewell, O faithful /povſe, they ſaid ; 
At ,once th'encroaching rhiads their cloſing lips 
invade. Dryden. 
Swou'sen, adj, [from the noun. ] Wedded, ef-, 
pouſed ; joined together as in matrimony. a 
They led the vine 
To wed her elm; the ſpows'd about him twines 
Her mariiageable arms. Milton. 
Sror's LESS, 
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$yov's nu LESS. ay. [from Spry] Wanting a 


huſband or wife. 
"To tempt the ſpruſele/; queen with am'rous wiles, 
Reſort the nobles from the ncighh'ring ifles. Pope. 
Srovr. n. . [ from Jpuyty Dutch. ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel out of 
which any thing is poured. 
che gaiping to begia ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became two 1 o 1. Sbabſpcare“t Jinter's Tul. 
In whales that breathe, lett the water ſhould 
ret unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contri- 
ved by a fiſtula or /px« at the head. Brown's VaLEY. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or ſack, 
I'll make this ſnout, 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a . Ben Jonſon, 
As waters did in ſtorms, now pitch runs out. 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one 3 
unc. 
la Gaza they couch veſſels of earth in their walls 
to gather the wind from the top, and to paſs it 
down in ſprets into rooms. Bacen. 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the 
poul, and delivered into it by fair ut, and then 
diſcharged by ſome equality of bores that it ſtay 
lutle. ee. 
In this fingle cathedral the very t are loaded 
uh ornaments, Aldifon o ltely, 
From fil er t the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earthreceives the ſmoking tide. Pope, 
2, Water falling in a body; a cataract, ſuch as 
is ſeen in the hot climates when clouds ſometimes 
diſcharge all their water at once. 
Nat the dreadful ſpour, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 


Conftring'd in maſs by the Almighty ſun, 


Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. Shat-ſpeare's Trot. and Creff. 

The force of theſe motions preſſing more in 
ſome places than in others, there would fall not 
ſhowers, but great /p»ts or caſcades of water. 

Burnt's Theory of the Earth, 

T2 SyouT. v. a. [from the noun.] To pour 
with violence, or in a collected body, as from a 
ſpout. 

; We will bear home that luſty blood again. 
Which here we came to /pout"agaiaſt your town. 
Shak-/peare. 

I intead two fountains, the one that ſprinkleth 
or Ppcucetb water, the other a fair receipt of Ma- 
ter. i Bacon. 

She ſwims in blood, and blood does ſpouting throw 
To Heav'n, that Heay'n men's cruelties might 

know. Waller. 

Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 

He twiſts his back, and rears his threat ning tail: 
He e the tide. Creech. 

7% SyovT. v. x. To iſſue as from a ſpout. 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring 
muſick of certain waters, which ſped out of the 
ſide of the hills. Sidney. 

No hands cou'd force it thence, ſo fixt it ſtood, 
Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by ftreams of Jpouting 

blood, y. y. 

It pours up out of deep wells, and flies forth at 

the tops of them, upon the face of the ground. 
Weotward. 
All the glittering hill 

Is bright with ſpouting rills. Thompſon's Autumn. 

So RA. adj, Vigorous ; ſpritely. A provin- 
cial word. 

A good ſpraz memory. Sb. Merry Wives of IF, 

To SPRAIN. v. a. [Corrupted from ftrain.| To 
ſtretch the ligaments of a joint without diſlocation 
of the bone. 

Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too wide, 
The ſudden turn may ſtreteli the ſwelling vein, 
Tay cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ſprain. Gay. 

»SyRa1x. 3. . | from the verb.] Extenſion of li- 
gaments without diſlocation of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it was with ſome 
ſprain at tennis. Temple. 


SexAIlNTS. 2. / The dung of an otter. Did. 


SPR 


SPRANG. The preterite of /pring, 

Mankind rang from one common original ; 
whence this tradition would be univerſally dif- 
fuſed. F Tillaſon, 

SYRAT. . /. Lr, Dutch; ſardi, Latin. } A 
ſmall ſea fiſh. L* J l 

So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 

To crammed maus a bh new ſtomach brings. 


Sidney. 
All- ſaints do lay for porke and ſowſe, 

For ſprats and ſpurlings for their houſe. Tuer. 

Of round fiſh there are brit, rat, barn, ſmelts. 
Carew. 
To SPRAWL. v. . [ ſpradle, Daniſh ; ſpartelen, 

Dutch.) 

1. To ſtruggle as in the convulſions of death. 
Hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl ; 

A ſight to vex the father's ſoul. Shakeſprare. 
Some lie /prawling on the ground, 
With many a gaſh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 

2. To tumble or creep with much agitation and 
contortion of the limb. 

The birds were not fledged; but upon ſprowl- 

ing and ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, down 

they tumbled, UC Fftrange. 
Telamon hap'd to meet 

A riſing root that held his faſten'd feet; 

So down he fell, whom /prawling on the ground, 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 

Dryden. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 

He learns to kick, and wince, — Prior. 
Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which gave 

beginning to human race? who were there then in 

the world, to obſerve the births of thoſe firſt men, 
and calculate their nativities, as they ſprawled out 
of ditches. Bentley. 
He ran, he leapt into a flood, 
There ſpraww''d awhile, and ſcarce got out, 
All cover'd o'er with flime. Swift. 

Pp 2 n./. [Of the ſame race with ſprit and 
rout, 

of 1. The extremity of a branch. 

At ſight whereof each bird that fits on ſpray, 

And every beaſt that to his den was fled, 

Come forth afreſh out of their late diſmay, 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. 

Hubberd's Tull. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days, 
Shakeſpeare. 
The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays, 
Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden birds, with native lays, 

The golden fleep prolong. Dryden. 
2. The foam of the ſea, commoyly written ry. 
Winds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the ſpray. 

Arbutbuot. 
7 SPREAD. v. a. [rppe'van, Saxon; ſpreyden, 
Dutch. 
I. al extend ; to expand ; to make to cover or 
fill a larger ſpace than before. 
He bought a field where he had ſpread his tent. 
Ger, xxxiii. 
Rizpah ſpread ſackcloth for her upon the rock. 
2 Sam. Xxi. 
Faire attendants then, 

The ſheets and bedding of the man of men, 

Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 

Spred and made ſoft, Chapman, 
Make the trees more tall, more /pread, and 

more haſty than they uſed to be. FBacon's Nat. Il. 
Silver /pre«d into plates is brought from Tarſhiſh. 


. er. x. 
Shall funeral eloquence her colours pre, 
And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead ? Tung. 
2. To cover by extenſion. 
Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe and wonted 
grace 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. Grarv. 


3- To cover over. 
The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
Iſa. x1. 19. 


goldſmith ſpreadeth it over with gold. 
Spread oer the ſilver waves thy golden hair. 


4. To ſtretch; to extend. 


|/pri:-ful ; but c 


+ SPR 


He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands /pread 
up to heaven, and he bletled the congregation. 
1 Kirgi, vu. 54- 
Then ſtately trees faſt ſpread their branches. 
Aſiltos. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 
In age his equal, on a ſplendid bed. Pope. 
5 To publiſh ; to divulge ; to diſſeminate. 
hey, when departed, . abroad his fame 
in all that country. Matth. ix. 31. 
6. To emit as effluvia or emanations ; to diſſuſe. 
Their courſe thro' thickeſt conſtellatious held, 
They ſpread their bane. 7 Milton, 
To SPREAD. v. . To extend or expand itfelf, 
Can any underſtand the ſpreadog! of the clouds, 
or the noiſe of his tabernacle? Job, xxxvi. 29. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
ſion only of their /pr-ading and ambitious * 
F acc, 
Plants if they ſpread much, are ſeidom tall. Bac. 
Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there. Add. Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end, /preading 
forth into an immenſe ocean. Addiſone 
SyREAD. 4. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Extent; compaſs. 
I have got a fine ſpread of improveable lands, 
and am already ploughing up ſome, fencing others. 


Addi ſon. 
2. Expanſion of parts. 
No flower hath that ſpread of the woodbine. 


2 


By conforming ourſelves we ſhould be ſpreaders ' 

of a worſe infection than any we are likely to 
draw from Papiſts by our conformity with them 
in ceremonies. Hooker, 
2. Publiſher ; divulger ; diſſeminator. 
It it be a miſtake, I deſire I may not be ac- 
cuſed for a ſpreadir of falſe news. Swift. 
SyRENT, part. | from ſprene, to ſprinkle, ypnen · 
zan, ypne nan, Saxon; ſprergen, Dutch.] Spr in- 
kled. Obſolete. 

O lips, that kiſs'd that hand, with my tears 

ſprent. Sidney, 

SyR1G. u. f. [Mir, Welſh, ſo Davies: but it 
is probably of the ſame raca with ſpring.] A ſmall 
branch ; a ſpray. | 

The ſubſtance is true ivy, after it is taken down, 
the friends of the family are defirous to have ſome 


pr iS to keep. Bacin. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A /prig of bays in fifty years; 
While ev'ry fool his claim alledges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. Swift, 


Seni Chryflal. n. .. 

In perpendicular fiſſures, chryſtal is found in 
form of an hexangular column, adhering at one 
end to the ſtone, and near the other leſſening 
gradually, till it terminates in a point: this is 


called by lapidaries /p/{5 or rock chryftal. Hard, 
Sert'@Gy. adj, | from g.] Full of ſmall 
branches. 


SPRIGHT. ». /. | Contraction of ſpirit 3 ſpiritzs, 
Latin; it was anciently written ſprete or ſpryte : 
and /pirit, as now written, was long conſidered in 
verſe as a monoſyllable : this word ſhould there- 
fore be ſpelled ſprite, and its derivatives ſprite 
om has determined otherwiſe. 

1. Spirit; ſhade; foul; incorporeal agent. 
She doth diſplay 
The gate with pearl; and rubies richly dight, 


Through which her words ſo wiſe do make 
their way, 
To bear the meſſage of her ſprig/z. - 


Forth de called out of deep darkneſs dread, - 

Legions of /prights, the which like little flies, 
Flutt'ring about his ever damned head, 

Await whereto their ſervice he applies. F. Q. 
While with heav'nly charity ſhe ſpoke, 

A ſtreaming blaze the ſilent ſhadows broke; 

The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight, 


And gaping graves received the guilty /pright, Or y. 
Vol. II. Ne 41. 4L *,--- oi 
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Of theſe am T who thy protection claim, 

A watchf'1l /prizz, and Aricl is my name. Pope 

a. Waking ſpirit ; apparition, 

The ideas of goblins and igt have no more 
fo do with darkneſs than light ; yet let but a fool- 
ih grid inculcate theſe often on the mind of « 
ctüld, pofübly he ſhall never be able to ſeparat® 
them again. Lock: 

3. Power which gives cheerfulneſs or courage. 

O chaſtity ! the chief of heav'nly lights, 

Veh mak'tt us mutt immortal ſhape to wear, 

told thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my i: 
To only thee my conſtant courſe I bear, 

Till ſpotic!s ſoul wat thy hotom fly, 
Such life to lead, ſuch death I vou to die. Sidacy. 

& Au arrow. Not in ute. 

Wie kad in uſe for ſca fight ſhort arrows called 
Jp ight;, without any other heads ſave wood ſharp- 
enced ; which were diſcharged out of muſkets, and 
would pierce throngh the ſides of ſhips where a 
bullet would nat. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

To SPRICKT., v. a. To haunt as a ſpright. A 

| Iuvicrous uſe. 

T am /prizhted with a fool. Shak. Cymbeline. 

SpalfonTrul, adj, rig be and fall.] Lively ; 
Erik; gay; vigorous, 

The {pirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed 
e—Spuke hike aeg noble gentleman. SH. 

Stecis /p: iz'rful as the light. Cowley. 

Happy my eyes when they hehold thy face; 
Mu heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 

At light. of thee, and bound with Gif joys. 


Otwway. 


SyRt'GHTFULLY, adv, | from . 
Briſcly ; vigorouſly. 
Nat folk, pig, and bold, 
Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet. 
Sh.ik-ſpe Are. 
Sekianrrrss, adj. | from ſpright. } Dull; 
enervated ; Nluggith. 
Are you grown 
Fenumb'd with fear, or virtue's þr:izbtly cod? 
5 Cowley, 

SrxrcuTLINxESS. nf. [from rightly.] Live- 
Encfs; briſkneſs; vigour ; gaiety ; viracity. 

The ſoul is clogged when ſhe acts in conjunc- 
tion with a companion ſo heavy; but in dreams, 
odſerve with what a ſprigliii t and alacrity does 
mne exert herſelf, Addiſon. 

SerRtVGnTLY. adj. | from ſprigit.] Gay; britk ; 
lively; vigorous ; airy : vivacious. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 

And {prigftly wit and love inſpires. Dryden. 
Wilca now the fo eh trumpet, from afar, 
Fad giv'n the fignal of approaching war. Dryd-n. 

Each morn they wak'd me with a {prigbtly lay ; 
Of opening heav'n they ſung, and gladiovme day. 


Prin, 


The for igit'y Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes the does not run unſeen. Pepe. 

To SYR NG. v.#. preterite ſprung or ſpang, an- 
ciently prong. [rppangan, Sax. ſprinzer, Dutch. | 

1. To ariſe out of the ground, and grow by ve- 
getative power. 

All hleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the exrth, 
Sprixs with my tears: be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shak: ſpcure. 

To his muſick, plants and flowers 
Ever bung, as ſun and ſhuwers 
Tnere had made a laſting ſpring. Sh. Nen. VIII. 

To ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the bud 
of the tender herb to ny forth. Job, xxxviii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit 
that rang up and encrtaſed M., iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what happy ficlds 
The thiitl- ſprings, to which the lily yields ? Fe. 

2. To begin to grow, 

That the nipples ſhould be made with ſuch per- 
forations as to admit patſage to the milk W e 
haun, otherwiſe to retain it; and the teeth o. 
the young not ſp: ung, are effects of providence. 

R. 

4. Tn nrocced -5 from feed. : 

Vo all ew this your ſuch things as grow o 


wer flo; and in the feccnd year that which 
Jpringeth os tw Arne, h 2 A 


| 


| Than be a laue. 


SPR 
Much more gond of fin ſhall ſpring. Afiltor. 


4. To come into exiſtence ; to iſſue forth. 
Had'ſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 
They never then had fprurg lice ſummer flies. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips 
it part, 
And each warm with rings mutual from the 
heart. Pope. 
5. Toariſe; to appear ; to begin to appear or 
to exiſt. 
When the day began to ſpring, they let 9 5. 
des. 
To them which ſat in the region and ſhadow of 
death, light is ſprung up. Matt. iv. 16. 
Fly, fly, prophane togs ! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure ſtreams of the /pringing day 
With your dull influence : it 1s for you 
To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. 
Craſhaw. 
Do no! blaſt my /pringing hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my ſoul. 
Ree. 
6. To iſſue with effect or force. 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn ; | 
Oh ping to light: auſpicious babe be born ! Pope, 
7. To proceed as from anceſtors, or a country. 
How yourigly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued; and what ſtock he jprizgs 
Ot ; 
The noble houſe of Marcius, Shukeſ. Coriolanus. 
Our Lord /prarg out of judea. Hb, vil. 14. 
All theſe 
Shall, like tlie brethren. h of dragon's teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he tall amongſt' em. Be J. 
Heroes of old, by rapine, and by ſpoil, 
In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil; 
Thus to their gods, each then ally'd his name, 
This ſprang from Joye, and that from Titan came. 
Granville, 
8. To proceed as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon. 
They found new hope to /pr ing 
Out of deſpair. Milton, 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of rule over men, and proper- 
ty in things, ang from the ſame original, and 
deſcend by the ſume rules. Locke. 
9. To grow; to thrive. 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At, whoſe command we periſh and we ſpring : 
Then 'tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 
To make a virtue of neceflity. Dryd. Anight's Talc, 
10. To bound; to leap; to jump; to ruſh haſ- 
tily ; to appear ſuddenly. 
Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and tarts ; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait 
Springs out into (aft gait, then ſtops again. Shak, 
I /prang not more in joy at firſt hearing he was 
a man child, thin now in firſt ſceing he had proved 
himſelf a man. Shake (hrarc. 
He called for alight, and prong in and fell be- 
fore Paul. AF. 
When Heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold 
again ;, : 
Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. 
Dryden. 
Afraid to ſleep ; 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed. Dr yen. 
Nor lies ſhe long; but as her fates ordain, ) 
ri up to life, and freſh to ſecond pain, 
Is ſfav'd to-day, to-morrow to be lain. DPryd, 
See, aw'd by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew 
flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; 
And þ ingirg from her diſappointed arms, 
refers a dungeon to forbidden charms. Blackm. 
The mountain ſtag, that ſprings 
rom height to heiglt, and bounds along the 
plains, 
Nor has a matter to teſtrain his courſe ; 
hat mounta!!. ſtzg would Vanve rather be, 
Pb. Brito... 


to the end of he ſtick that ſprings. 


SPR 


rr. To fly with elaſtick power; to ſtart. 
A link of horſehair, that will eaſily flip, faſter 
Mort. Hab. 
12. To rife from a covert. 
My doors are hate ful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'{ up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowl-rs when their game will . 
e 
A covey of part ridge, /pringi2g in our front, put 
our infantry in diſorder. Ulſan, 
12. To iſſue from a fountain. 
Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found 
a well of ſpringing water. Gen, XXvL. 19, 
Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euptrrates ſpring ; 
And from the Danube's frolty banks, to thoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows, 


Ka amman, 


14- To proceed as from a ſource. 
'Tis true from force the nobleſt title ſorinss, 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings, 
Dryden. 
15. To ſhoot; to iſſue with ſpeed and violence. 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſuddea light 
Tp» ung 4 hroꝰ the vaulted roof, and made the temple 
right: 
The pow'r, behold ! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. 
Dryden. 
The friendly gods a Jpringing gale enlarg'd, 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. 
To SPRING. T.a, 
1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. 
Thus I reclaim'd my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I choſe; 
Now negligent of ſport I lie; 
Aud now, as other fawkners ute, 
ing a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, ſigh, and dye, 
And the game kKill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. Dome, 
That ſprung the game you were to ſet, 
Before you had time to drau the net. NHudibras. 
A large cock-pheafant he ph in one of the 
neighbouring woods. Adiliſon's Sp: Gator, 
Here I uſe a great deal of diligence before I ca: 


Popes 


ſpring any thing; whereas in town, whilſt I am 
following one character, I am croſſed by another, 


that they puzzle the chaſe, Addiſon, 

See how the well-taught pointer leads the. 
way |! 

The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings the 

prey. 2 


2. To produce quickiy or unexpectedly. 
The nurſe, ſurpriz'd with fright, 
Starts and leaves her bed, and ſprings a light. Dry. 
Thus man by his own firength to heav'n would 
ſoar, 
And would not be obliged to God for more : 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 
To think thy wit thete godlike notions bred ! 
Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy fight, 
And reaton ſaw not, till faith rung the light, 
Dryicn, 
He that has ſuch a burning zeal, and pri; 
ſuch mighty diſcoveries, muſt necds be an admi- 
rable patriot. Collier. 
3. To make by ſtarting: applied to a ſhip. 
People diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome re— 
flections, as of the cargo of a ſhip that has ſprung a 
leak. LT. * ngte 
No more accuſe thy pen ; but charge the crims 


On native ſloth, and negligence of time: 


Beware the publick laughter of the town, 
Chou /-rirg?/? a leak already in thy crown. Dryd:n, 

Whether ſhe ſprirg a leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether the was overſet with wind, 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. 
Dry den. 

4 To difcharge, applie!! to a mine. 

Our migers dif-4+ cred feveral of the en-mies 
mines, Who have /prexg divers others whic!: did 
little execution, ter, 

ung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was 
VCLUACUNW bbs tf 4's S/ tor. 
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Ta contrire on a ſudden ; tu produce fruily: 
to offer anexpectedly. : 
The friends to the cauſe ram a new project, 
and it was advertiſed that the critts could not ap- 
pear till the ladies had ſhewn their zeal againſt 
the pretender. Suit. 

6. To paſs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 

Unbefeeming kill 
To h the fence, to rein the prancing ſeed. 
a Tom, fan. 

7. Of the verb ſpring the primary ſenſe is to grow 
out of 1h: grund, io plant fpring, thence ſpring the 
ſeaſvn ; ſo water /p!1ingi, thence ring a fountain. 
Plants rite unexpectedly, and waters break out 
violently ; thence any thing done ſuudeuly, or com- 
ing haſtily, is faid to ſpring; thence ſpring means 
an elaſtick body. Thus the active ügnitications 
all import ſuddennets or force. 

SPRING. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. I he ſeaſon in which plants rite and vegetate ; 
the yeraal ſeaſon. 

Orpheus with his tte made trees, 
An the monnt»in-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did fing : 
To his muſick, plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as fun and ſhowers 
There had made alaſting Sp» ing. Shakeſpeare. 

The Spring viſiteth not theſe quarters ſo timely 
as the cattern parts. Caretv, 

Come, gentle S, ethereal mildneſs come, 
And from the boſom of yon drooping cloud 
Upon our plains deſcend. Thompan', Spring. 

2. An elaſtick body; a body which, when dif- 
torted, has the power of reſtoring itſelf to its for- 
mer ſtate. 

This may be performed by the ſtrength of ſome 
ſach {pri»g as is uſed in watches: this ſering may 
be applied to one wheel, which ſhall give an equal 
motion to both the wings. Wilkins. 

The /pring muſt be made of good ſteel, well 
tempered ; and the wider the two ends of the 
ferivg ſtand aſunder, the milder it throws the 
cha e of the vice open. NMoxon's Mech. Exer. 

He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the 
confizuration of the minute particles of the pig 
of a clock, and upon what peculiar impulie its 
elaſtick motion depends, would no doubt diſcover 
ſomething very admirable. Locke. 

2. Elaſtick force. 

Heav'ns, what a /pri»g was in his arm, to throw 
How high he held his ſhield, and rofe at ev'ry blow ! 

Dryden. 

Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or ſo ſoft as 
to be void of el:fticty, will not rebound from 
one another: impenetrability makes them only 
ſtop. If two equal bodies meet directly in varus, 
they will by the laws of motion ſtop where they 
racet, loſe their motion, and remain in reſt, unleſs 
they be elaſtick, and receive new motion from 
their ſpring. N:wton. 

The ſoul is gathered within herſelf, and recovers 
that ing which is weakened, when ſhe operates 
tore in concert with the body. Addifon. 

In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any 
h yield, they muſt break, or loſe their ſoring. 

Arbuthnot. 

4. Any ſ active power; any cauſe by which mo- 
du cr action is produced or propagated, 

My heart tinks in me while 1 hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
lee nature letting down the ſprings of life; 
do much the name of father awes me ſtill. Dryden. 

Nature is the ſame, and man is the fame; has 
the ſame affections and paſſions, and the ſame 

eri that give them motion. mer. 

Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſpring: ꝛ0 move. Pope. 

g. A lcap; a bound; a jump; a violent effort; 
2 ſudden ftruggle. 

The pris'ner with a ſprinz from priſon broke: 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his mie ht, 
And to the neighb' ring mapple wing'd his flight. 

Dryden. 
With what a rig his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs full quivering on the ground 
Audion Cato 
6. A leak; a ftart of plank/ 
Each petty hand 


{ 


SPR 


nner but he that wil 


-| Govern, and carry her to her end, mot know 


His tides, his currents ; how to ſhift his ſails, 
Where her_prings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop 
em. Ben Fern Cunulinc- 


Now ſtop thy ſprings ; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry. 
And ſwell to much the higher by their ebb, Sk 
Sp ings on the tops of hills paſs through a great 
deal of pure earth, with leſs mixture of other 
waters. Bac: Natural Hiſtory. 
When in th” effects ſhe doth the cauſes know, 
And ſeeing the ſtream, thiuks where the pr mg 
doth riſe ; 
And ſeting the branch, concerves the root below: 
Theſe things the views without the body's eyes. 
Davis, 
He adds the running prings and ſtanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Ds. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 
And ſeeks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephews' 
fates. Dryden. 
He bathed himſelf in cold ring water in the 
midſt of winter. Ke. 
The water that falls down from the chouds, ſink- 
ing into beds of rock or clay, breaks out in _jpringi, 
commonly at the bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 
8. A ſource; that by which auy thing is ſupplied. 
To that great ſpring, which doth great Kipgdoms 
move, 
The ſacred ſpring, whence right and honour ſtreams; 
Diſtilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cyathia ſheds her beams. Davies. 
I move, I ſee, I fpeak, diſcourſe, and know, 
Though now I am, I was not always fo: 
Then that from which I was, muſt be before, 
Whom, as my ſpri»g of being, I adore. Dryden. 
Rolling down through ſo many barbarous ages, 
from the {pring of Virgil, it bears along with it the 
filth of the Goths and Vandals. 1 yden, 
He has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the 
continual feaſt of a good conſcience within, that 
forbids him to be miſerable. Bentley. 
9. Riſe ; beginning. 
About the ſpring of the day Samnel called Saul 
to the top of the houſe. 1 Sam. ix. 26. 
10. Cauſe ; original. 
The reaſon of the quicker or flower termination 
of this diſtemper, ariſes from theſe three ſprings. 
Blackmore. 
The firſt ſprings of great events, like thoſe of 


greit rivers, are often mean and little. Seeift. 
voting e ». ſ. A youth. Obſolete. 


Before the bull ſhe pictur d winged love, 
With his young brother ſport, light fluttering 

Upon the waves, a+ each had been a dove; 
The one his bow and ſhafts, the other /pring 

A burning tead about his head did move, 

As in their fire's new love both triumphing. Spenſer, 

SPRINGE. . /. [from ing.] A gin; a nooſe 
which, faſtened to any elaſtick body, catches by 
a ſpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own pi, Ofrick 
I'm juſtly ki!l'd with mine own treachery. Shake. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lend; 
But neither /prinz-5, nets, nor ſnares employ. Dry. 
With hairy ige we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair ſurprize the tfinny prey. Pope. 

Sr AIX GER. . . | from. in. One who rouſes 
game. 

Srai'xeaintss. . . {from ſpringy.] Elafticity ; 
power of reſtoring itſelf. 

Where there is a continued endeavour of the 
parts of a body to put themſelves into another 
ſtate, the progreſs may be much more flow, fiace 
it was a great while before the texture of the 
corpuſcles of the {tee} were ſo altered as to make 
them loſe their former fe. Boyle. 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with el1- 
ticity and r =, capable of condenſation n. 
r.refaciion. bentley. 

Syal/NGHALT. . f. © ſpriny and hal] A lame- 
1efs by which the horſe twitches up his legs. 

They've all new legs, and lame ones; oue would 


take it, 
hat never ſaw them pace, before the ſpayin | 


7. A. fountain; an iſſue of water from the earth. | 


ſprint/iag, or ettufion of water. 


. 
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ou /winghalt reignꝰ amony them. * L EF. VIM. 
PRUNG LR, 1 /. | from. /privg. | A fp nge: m 
elaſtick nooſe. ths 2 NIEL 
' Wooicocks arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where: 
every pluth-thout ſer eth for ping les to tae tlie. 
Cares. 
_ Sex'NGLE, v. u. Miſprinted, I ſuppoſe, for 
ſprinkle. i 4 
This is Timon's laft, 
Who, ſtack and ſpangled with vour flatteries, 
Wathes it off, and fpringls in your faces 
Your reeKing villany. Soukeſpears's Timur of All ent. 
Synt'NGTIDE. a. . | formg and this. | Tide at 
the new and full moon x high tide. 
Love, like ſeringide, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does lefs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink in again: , 
If a flow in age appear, 
Tis but rain, and runs nut clear. D/, Tor, ee, 
Moſt people die when the moon chiefly reigns; 
that is, in the night, or upon or near a Si, ic. 
Gree” %% e. 
Seni N xv. od}. [from ping. ? 
1. Elaſtick ; having the power of reſtoring it ſelf. 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
Such as it is to fan the vital lame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and larguiſh'd in th' arterial road: 
While thetir'd heart had ſtrove, with fruitleſs pain, 
To puſh the lazy tide along the vein. Bu Cre. 
This vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems-· u- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
pr ingy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulſive power. New:o2. 
Though the bundle of fibres which conſtitute 
the muſcles may be fmall, the fibres may be ſtrong 
and ſprinzy. Ard utbret. 
If our aid had not been a ſoingy body, no ani- 
mal could have exerciſed the very function of rei- 
pirat ion; and yet the ends of reſpiration are not 
terved by that ſpringineſs, but by ſome other un- 
known quality. Bently Sermans. 
2. | From ſpr12g.] Full of ſprings or fountaius. 
Not uſed. 

Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are fri»5y 
or wet, rather mari them for graſs or corn. Mortis. 
To SPRINKLE, v. a. 44 Dutch.] 

1. To ſcatter; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 
Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let 
Moſes ſprinble it towards the heaven, Ex. ix. 8. 
2. To ſcatter in drops. ; 
Spr inile water of purifying upon them. Nurs, 
3- To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt by 
ſprinkling. 
Let us draw near with a true heart, in full af- 
furance of faith, having our hearts printed from 
an evil conſcience. His. 
Wings he wore 
Of many a colour'd plume ſprint: with gold. Mil. 
The prince, with living water pin o'er 
His limbs and body; then approach'd the door, 
Poſleſs'd the porch. Dryden's Aid. 
To Svar'NXLE. 2. . To perform the act of 
ſcattering in ſmall drops. 
1 he prieſt ſhall print of the oil with his finger. 
; Lev. xiv. 
Baptiſm may well enough be perſormed by 
Ayliffe“ Parergon. 
When Cext'rous damiſels t ul the hinein mop, 
And cl-:nfe the ſpatter d ſaſh, and ic: ub the ſtairs, 
Know Saturday appears. Gay ring. 
Sear'XKLER. . . | from ſprinile.} One that 
ſprinkles. 
To SPRIT. v. a. ſrryrran, Saxon ; rater, 
Dutch. } To throw out; to eject with force. 
Commonly t. 
Toads fometimes exclude or ſt out a dark and 
iquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 
ere may be perhaps therein; but it cannot be 
called their urine. Brown. 


To SyRIT. v. . [pn ran, Saxon; prove ny 
Dutch.} To ſhoot; to germinate; to ſprout. 
Uſed of barley wetted for malt. 

SyRr1T. . . [from the verb.] Shoot ; ſprout. 


il 


The barley, after it has been couched four davs, 


4L 2 


And kearft it, bearing it to fleet. 


food of goats. 
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will fweat a little, and ſhew the 8 at the | 
root- end of the corn. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
Sert'TSAIL. . f. | ſprit and ſaif.] The fail 
which belongs to the boltſprit maſt. | Diet. 
Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by 
eutting the ſpviiſcil tackle off with their ſhort 
Aatchers. iſeman. 
SraITI. x . [Contrafted from ſpirit. ] A ſpi- 
Tit ; an incorporeal agent. . 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pepe. 
Sr T ETUI Lx. adv. [See SPRIGHTFULLY.| 
Vigerouſly ; with life and ardour. 
The Grecians i drew from the darts the 


coric, 
Chapm. Iliad. 
SertTELY. atv. | from ſprite. | Gayly. 
You have net teenc voung heifters, higlily kept; 

Fill'd full of daities at the ſield, and driven 

Home to their hove!s ; all fo {p 1ws1y given, 

That no roume can containe them. Chapman. 
S>Koxc. The preterite of ſpring. Obſolete. 
Not miſtruſting. till theſe new curioſities ſprang 

up, that ever any man would. think our labour 


| herein miſpent, or the time waſtefully conſumed. 


Honer. 
To SrrRoVU T. v. a. [rypnhy ran, Saxon; ſpruyten, 
Dutch. Sp:2t, ſprit, and by a very frequent 
tranſpoſition pit or ſpwt, are all the ſame word. | 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 
The ſprow'ing leaves that ſaw you here, 
And call'd their fellows to the fight. Cowley. 
Try whether theſe things in the ſprouting do in- 


creaſe weight, by weighing them before they are 


hanged up: and afterwards again, when they are 
ſeronted. | Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds ſprouted on, 
which afterwards opened into fair leaves. Bacon. 
V.e find no ſecurity to prevent germination 


having made trial of grains, whoſe ends, cut off, 


have notwithſtanding /p- 022d. Brown's Vul. Err. 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen | 

Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprigtitly __ 

| ryden, 

Hence ſor:uting plants enrich the plain and wood: 

For phyſick ſome, and ſome defign'd for food. 

| Blackmore. 

Fnvy'd Britannia, ſturdy as the oak 


— Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 


Eludes the ax, /prouts againſt the ſtroke, 
rong from her wounds, and greater by her ar 
ricr. 

Rub malt between your hands to get the come 

ſprouting clean away. Mortim. Huſbandry. 

2. To ſhoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture. Bacon, 

3. Togrow. 

Th' enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, 
And on the aſhes re, plumes appear. Tics l. 

SeyROUT. 1. ſ. from the verb.] A ſhoot of a 
vegetable. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will 


put forth ſpr0u7s for a time. Bacen. 


Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the lumbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, 
Number my ranks, and viſit every ſprout. Milton. 
To this kid, taken out of the womb, were 

brought in the tender /prozts of ſhrubs ; and, after 
it had taſted, began to eat of ſuch as are the uſual 
Kay on the Creation, 
SPROUTS. n. ſ. pl. {from ſprout. ] Young cole- 
worts. 5 
SPRUCE. adj. Skinner derives this word from 
ux, French; but he propoſes it with heſitation : 
Juxias thinks it comes from ſerout; C.:ſaubon trifles 
yet more contemptibly. I know not whence to 
deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient buoks 
we find furniture of prec: a thing coſtly and ele- 
gant, and thence probably came ſpruce. | Nice; 
trim; neat without elegance. It was anciently 
uſed of things with a ſerious meaning : it is now 
uſed only of perſons, and with levity. 
The tree 
That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up /pruce, fill'd with diamond. Donne. 


SPU 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, 
Tho' ſome more ſpruce companion thou do'ſt meet 


Donne. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund Spring; 
The graces, and the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Thitker all their bounties bring. Million. 
I muſt not ſlip into too ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerious 
matters; and yet I approve not that dull inſipid 
way of writing practiſed by many chymiſts. Heyl. 
He put his band and beard in order, 
The ſprucer to accoſt and board her. Hudibras. 
He is ſo ſpruce, that he can never be genteel. 
: Tatler. 
This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that rag- 
ged coat under his livery : can't he go ſpruce and 
clean? Arbuthnot. 
To SPRUCE. v. . [from the noun.] To dreſs 
with affected neatneſs. 
Sekuck. . ſ. A ſpecie: of fir. 
SyRV/CEBEER. = | [from fo wes, a kind of fir.) 
Beer tinctured with branches of fir. 
In ulcers of the Kidneys /prucebeer is a good bal- 


ſamick. Ar buthnot. 
SyRU/CELEATHER. a. ſ. [Corrupted from Pruſ- 
fran leather. ] Ainſworth. 


The leather was of Pruce. Dryden's Fables. 
Serv'CELY. adv. | from ſpruce.] In a nice man- 
ner. 
Syru'CENESS. . ſ. [from ſpruce. ] Neatneſs 
without elegance. 
SyrRUNG, The preterite and participle paſſive 
of ſpring, 
Tal Norway fir, their maſts in battle ſpent, 
And Engliſh oaks, ſprung leaks, and planks, re- 
ſtore. Dryden. 
Now from beneath Maleas' airy height, 
Aloft ſhe rung, and ſteer'd to Thebes her _ 


Pope. 

SyRUNT. 2. ſ. Any thing that is ſhort, and will 
not eaſily bend, 

So vp. n./. A ſhort Knife; any ſhort thick 
thing, in contempt. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 

Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe ſtones be- 
twixt; 
My ſp«d theſe nettles from the ſtones can part, 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from my heart. 
Swift, 

Sev'LLERS of Yarn. n. ſ. [perhaps properly 
ſpovlers.] Are ſuch as are employed to ſce that it 
be well ſpun, and fit for the loom. Die. 

SPUME. . /. | ſpume, Lat.] Foam; froth. 

Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpirituous and fiery ſpumr, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth 
So beauteous, op ning to the ambient light. Mi/ton, 

Waters frozen in pans, after their diſſolution, 
leave a froth and ſpum upon them, which are cauf- 
ed by the airy parts diffuſed by the congealable 
mixture. rown's Vulgar Erruurs. 

To SPUME, v. u. bum, Lat.] To foam; to 
froth. | 
Spu'MoUs. } adj, | /pumeus, Latin; from the 

Seuc'my, f noun.] Frothy ; foamy. 

The cauſe is the putrefaction of the body by 
unnatural heat: the putrifying parts ſuffer a tur- 
geſcence, and becoming airy and ſpumrus, aſcend 
into the ſurface of the water. Brown, 

Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 

The /pumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſhore. Dr yd. 

The ſpumous and florid ſtate of the blood, in 
paſſing through the lungs, ariſes from its own 
elaſticity, and its violent motion, the acrial parti- 
cles expanding hemſelves. Artuthnot. 
SyUN, The preterite and part. pall. of „iu. 
The nymph or ſpun, nor drefs'd with artful 


pride 
Her veſt W red up, her hair was ty ' d. A 
SpUNG#. egi, Latin.] A ſponge. Sce 
SvONGE. 


When ke ;2cds what you have glean'd, it is but 


opc. 
Who /prung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than I. 
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ſqueezing you, and, ſpwnge, you ſhall be dry again, 

Shake peare”; Hunts, 
Conſidering the motion that was impreſſed by 
the painter's hand upon the ſpunge, compoundeg 
with the ſpecifick gravity of the ſpine and the re. 
ſiſtance of the air, the ſpunge did mechanically and 


| unavoidably move in that particular line of motion. 


dent le Sermm i, 

To SPpUNGE. v.n. [Rather To ſponge. ] To hang 
on others for maintenance. 

This will maintain you, with ths perquiſite of 
/punging while you are young. Swift to Gay, 

Seu/NGING HOUSE. n.ſ. | ſpunge and bauſe.] A 
houſe to which debtors are taken before commit. 
ment to priſon, where the bailifts ſponge upon 
them, or riot at their coſt. 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in 3 
ſpungingbeuſe, Sri /t. 

Sy uv. adj. from ſpunge.] ; 

1. Full of ſmall holes, and ſoft like a ſponze, 

Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian lovun, 
And into cloth of gung y ſoftneſs made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. Dryd », 

2. Wet; moitt; watery. 

I ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy South to this part of the Welt, 
There vaniih'd in the ſun- beams. Shakeſp. Cymb, 

3. Having the quality of imbibing. 

There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 

More ſpunzy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear. SH. 

SPUNK, . ſ. Rotten wood; touchwood. S$ce 
SPONK. 

To make white powder, the beſt way is by the 
powder of rotten willows : ſpunk, or touchwood 
prepar'd, might perhaps make it ruſſet. Beton. 

SPUR. . / — Sax. ſpore, Daniſh, IT 
landick, and Dutch; «ypcron, French. | 

1. A ſharp point fixed in the rider's heel, with 
which he pricks his horſe to drive him forward. 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of 
a better, had come upon the ſpur to redeem Philo- 
clea's picture. Sidney. 

Whether the body politick be 
A horſe whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the r. 
Shuke(peare 

He preſently ſet p to his horſe, and departed 
with the reſt of the company. Ai Hiſt. of the T. 

Was I for this entitled, fr, 

And girt with ruſty ſword and ſpur, 

For tame and honour to wage battle? Ist. 

2. Incitement ; inftigation. It is uſed with :9 
before the effect. Dryden has uſed it with of ; but, 
if he ſpeaks properly, he means to make the fol] 
lowing word perſonal. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unleſs there 
be ſome end, the deſire whereof provoketh unto 
motion, how ſhould thot divine power of the ſoul, 
that ſpirit of our mind, ever ſtir itſelf into action, 
unleſs it have alfo the like ſpur ? Hookers 

What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 

To prick us to redreſs : S Ja, C. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar ; not made 
upon the /pur a particular occaſion, but out ef 
providence of the future to make his people ne 
and more happy. 2 

Reward is the ſpur of virtue in all good arts, all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 
other ſpur, will never be wanting, when particus 
lar rewards are propoſcd, Dryilen. 

The chief, if not only ſpur to human induſtry 
and action, is uncafinels. Lacks. 

The former may be a ſpur to the latter, till age 
makes him in love with the ſtudy, without any 
childiſh bait. *: Chevnes 
3. A ſtimulus; aprick; any thing that galls and 
teazes. 

Grief and patience, rooted in him hoth, 
Mingle their />:r; together. Shakeſp. Cx lice. 

4. The ſharp points on the legs of a cock with 
which he fights. 

Of birds the bill is of like matter with the 
teeth: as for their /pur, it is but à nail. Bac ts 


Animals have natural weapons to defend and 
oltend; 


P 


Y 
N 


The pine and cedar. 
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offend; ſome talons, ſome claws, Ry 20 hel 

deaks. y 
5. Any thing ſtanding out; a ſnag. 


The ſtrong-bas'd — = 
I made ſhake, and pluckt up by t 5 
—wp Red Sf 


I Sek. v. a. from the noun.] 5 F 
1. To prick with the ſpur ; to drive with the 
ur. 
ip My friend, who always takes care to cure his 
horſe of ſtarting fits, ſurred him up to the very 
ſide of the coach. Addiſon. 
Your father, when he mounted, 
Rein'd em in ſtrongly, and he ſpurr'd them hard. 
| Dryden. 

Who would be at the trouble of learning, when 
he finds his ignorance is careſſedꝰ But when you 
brow-beat and maul them, you make them men ; 
for though they have no natural mettle, yet, if they 
are ed and kicked, they will mend their pace. 

85 lier on Pride. 

2. To inſtigate; to incite; to urge forward. 

Lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time: 
So much they /»«r their expedition. Shakeſpeare. 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be fo 
tempered with the marks of good-will, that af- 
fection may ſpur them to their duty. Locks. 

. To drive by force. 

Lowe will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths. Sue. 

To SPUR, v. u. 

1. To travel with great expedition. 

With hackward bows the Parthians ſhall be 

there, 
And, /purring from the fight, confeſs their fear: 
A double wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows. 
Dryden. 

2. To preſs forward. 

Aſcanius took th' alarm, while vet he led, 

And, {prr:ing on, his equals ſoon o erpaſs d. Dryd. 

Some bold men, though they begin with infinite 
ignurance and errour, yet, by /purring on, refine 
themſelves. Grew. 

Sr KGALLED. adj. | ſpur and gall.] Hurt with 
the ſpur. 

I was not made a horſe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an ase, 
Spur gall'd and tir'd, by jaunting Bolingbroke. Sh. 

W hat ! ſhall each ſpurga/"d hackney of the day, 
Or each new penfion'd ſycophant, prete d 
To break my windows, if i treat a frierd ? Pope. 

S vun. „. f. (urge, French; ſpurgi:, Dutch, 
from e, Latin. ] A plant violently purgative. 
Spurge is a general name in Engliſh for all milky 
purgative plants. Hamer. | 

Every part of the plant abounds with a milky 
juice. There are ſeventy-one ſpecies of this plant, 
of which wartwort is one. Broad-leaved /p ce 
is a biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under the 
name of catzputia minor. The milky juice in 
theſe plants is uſed by ſome to deſtroy warts; but 
particular care Huld be taken in the application, 
became it is a ſtrong cauſtick. Miller. 

That the leaves of cataputia, or ſpur ge, being 
plucked upwards or downwards, Perform their 
operations by purge or vomit, is a ſtrange conceit, 
aicribing wito plants poſitional operations. Frown. 

Speak X. nl thy me lu, Lat.] A plant. 

SeukG® aue, or Mezereon. n. ſ. | chamedapbuc, 
Lat. | A ptznt. 

SyURGE Olive. n. ſ. [chamelean, Lat.] A ſhrub. 

Sr Ni Wort, . f. | xiphion, Lat.] A plant. 

SPU'RIOUS. adj. [ ſprurivs, Latin. ] 

1. Not genuine; counterfeit ; adulterine. 

Re ormed churches reject not all traditions, but, 
ſuch as 112 /poiacs, ſuperſtitious, and not conſo- 
nant to the -»7ime rule of fich. White 

The con that ſhows the firſt is generally reject- 
ed as f, nor is the other eſteemed more au- 
thentick by the preſent 2 man medalifts. H 

If iy thing elſe has been printed, in which ve 
really had any hand, it is loaded with ſpurious ad- 
d:tions. Swift. 

2. Not legitimate ; baſtard. 

Your Scipios, Czeſars, Pompeye, and your Catos, 
Theſe gods 11 -rth,, are all the ſpur ics brood 
Ot violated nuuds. Addiſon's Cato. 
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Spr/rroDswess. . . [from ſwims. Adulte- 
rateneſs ; ſtate of being counterfeit. 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and ſpeak of his 
ſpuriouſueſs with as much confidence as if you were 
able to prove it. Nute lud. 

SpU'kLING. n./. Leber lan, Fr.] A ſmall ſea-fith. þ 

All-faints, do lay for porke and ſowſe, 

For ſprats and ſprings for your houſe. Tuſſer. 

To SPFURN. v. a. Tponnan, Saxon. ] 

1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot. 

They ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 

And /purn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shakeſpeare. 
Say my requeR's unjuſt, 

And ſpun me back; but if it be not fo, 

Thou art not honeſt. Shakefpeare”s Cor iallinus 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as yon ſpurr a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold, Shateſp. Merchant of Venice. 

He in the ſurging ſmoke 
Uplifted /purn'd the ground. Milton. 
So was 1 forc'd | 
To do a ſovereign juſtice to mvſelf, 
And urn thee from my preſeace. Dryd:n's D. Seb. 

Then will I draw up my legs, and ſp her from 
me with my foot. Hddifon's Spectusor. 

A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and ſpur ns the rifing ſand. Pope. 

When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 

When wild barbarians ſpurr her duſt. Pope. 
Now they, who reach Parnamus' lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpun ſome others down. Pop. 

2. To reject ; to ſcorn ; to put away with con- 
tempt ; to difdain. 

In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name; 

But fince thy outfide looks ſu fair and warlike, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, 
By rule of knighthov-', I diſdain and ſpurn. Shaks/, 

3. To treat with contempt. 

Domeſticks will pay a more chearful ſervice, 
when they find themſelves not ſpurned, becauſe for- 
tune has laid then! at their matters feet. Locke. 

To S URN. v. u. 

1. To make. contemptuous oppoſition ; to make 
inſolent reſiſtance. 

A ſon to blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon ; 
Nay more, to {px at your muſt royal image. Shak. 
I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand 
Why thou againſt the church, cur holy mother, 
So wilfully deſt ſpurn 7 Shak jprar:'s Ring Fobn. 
Inſtruct me why 

Vnoc ſh uld h gt our rule, and ſtir 
The tributary provinces to war. Philip's Briton. 

2. To toſs up the liecls ; to kick or ſtruggle. 

The drunken chairmn in the Kennel ſpurns 
The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'ertures. (ray. 

S»URN. . ſ. [from the verb.] Kick; inſolent 
and contemptuous treatment. 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes. Shakeſp. 

Seu/axey. . ſ. A plant. 

Syu/nnERs . / from ſpur.) One who uſes ſpurs. 

SeUu/aR1ER. 3. J. [from ſpur.] One who makes 
ſpurs. 

Spu/nny, . ſ. [ ſprrguls, Latin. ] A plant. 

To SPURT. v. 3. [See To SIR r.] To fly out 
with 2 quick ſtream. : 

If from a punRure of a lancet, the manner of 
the frurting out of the blood will ſhew it. Wiſeman. 

Spu'xwaY. n. ſ. | ſpur and way. ] A horſe-way ; 
a bridle-road ; diſtinct from a road for carriages. 

SeuTA'T1ON. . ſ. | ſputum, Latin.] The act of 
ſpitting. . 

N A moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moiſt ſput ion or expeRoration; a dry one 
is known by its dry cough. Harne on Confunptions, 

To SPU'TTER. v. . | — Latin.) 

t. To emit moiſture in ſmall flying drops. 

If a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 

That, ſpur” ring in the flame, words outwards into 

tears. | Dryden. 

2. To fly out into ſmall particles with ſome noiſe. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 
Forelſces the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 

When ſparkling lamps their uit ing light advance, 


SPY 


3- To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as with the 
"_ ; to throw out the ſpittle by haſty 
peech. 

A pinking owl fat ſputtering at the ſun, and aſked 
him what he meant to ſtand ftaring her in the eyes. 
UL Eftrange. 


They could neither of them ſpeak. their rage z 
and fo felt a ſputtering at one another, like two 
roaſting apples. Congreves 

Though he ſputter through a ſeſſion, 
It never makes the leaſt impreſſion, 
Whate'er he ſpeaks for madneſs goes. Swift, 

To S rr TER. v. a. To throw out with noiſe 
and heſitation. . 

Thou doft with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall ; 

Ani jpt"ring under ſpecious names thy yall. Pryd. 

In the midſt of caceſſes, and without the leaſt 
pretended incitement, to /ou/ter out the baſeſt ac- 
cutations ! Swift. - 

To Syu'TTER. . .. Moiſture thrown out in 
ſmall drops. 

SyU'FTERER #./. [ from ſputter. ] One that ſput - 
ters. 

SPY. . /. Cie, Welſh; efpion, French; ſpies. 
Dutch; , Latin.) It is obſerved by a Ger- 
man, that ſpy has been in all ages a word by which 
the eye, or office of the eve, has been expreſſed: 
thus the Arimeſpions of old, fabled to have but one 


eye, were fo called from ari, which, among the 


nat ions of Caucaſus, ſtill ſignifies one, and ſpi, which 
has been received from the old Aſtatick languages 
for an eye, fight, or one that ſees.} One ſert to 
watch the conduct or motions of others; one ſent 
to gain inteligence in an enemy's camp or coun- 


try. 

We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon's the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's ſpies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Spies of the Volſcians 

Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

Every corner was poſſeſſed by diligent pics upon 

their maſter and miſtreſs. Clarendon. 
I come no ſpy, 
With purpoſe to explore, or to diſturb, 
The ſecrets of your realm. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence iſfſu'd forth a ſpy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. Milton. 

Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they ſubdue become their ſpies: 
Secrets, as choſen jewels, are 
Preſented to oblige the fair. 

Over my mea I'll ſet my careful ſpes, 
To watch rebelhon in their very eyes. Drydin. 
Theſe wretched ſpics of wit muſt then conſe 
They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves the 

leſs, Dryden. 

Thoie who attend on their ſtate, are ſo many 
ies placed upon them by the publick to obſerve 
them nearly. Atterbury. 
To Sy v. v. a. [See Spv. 8. ,. 

t. To diſcover by the eve at a diſtance, or in a 
ſtate ot concealmeat ; to efpy. 
Light hath no tongue, but is all eye : 

It it could ſpeak as well as py, 

This were the worſt that it could ſay, 

That being wel! I {ain would ſtay. Donne. 

As tyger /py'd two gentle fawns. Milian. 

A countryman ſped a fnake under a hedge, half 
frozen to death. L* ſtrange, 

My brother Guoymar. methinks, I ſpy: 

Haſte in his fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryd, 

One in reading {kip'd over all ſentences where 
he /py'd a note of admiration. Sift, ' 

2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has e fome defect in an 
-ntail, how ſolicitous are they to repair that er- 
rour ? Decay of Picty. 

2. To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. 

Moſes fent to ſpy out Jaazar, and took the vil. 
lages. Namiers. 

To Spy. v. . To ſearch narrowly. 

It is my nature's plague 


Waller, 


To 


And ia the ſockets oily bubbles cance, Dip dn. 


. SQU 
To ſey into abuſe; and oft my jezſoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. 


SepxpoaAT. . ſ. | ſpy and boat.] A 
out for intelligence. 


ſent 


Giving the colour of the ſea to their ſpy5-at:, to 


keep them from being diſcovered, came from the 
Veneti. elrbuthnct. 

50 AB. adj. [1 know not whence derived. | 

1. Unfeathered; newly hatched. 

Why muſt old pigeons, and they ſtale, be dreſt, 
When there's ſo many ſqzab ones in the neſt 5 
. . 

2. Fat; thick and ſtout ; ankwardly bulky. 

The nappy ale goes round, 
Nor the fquzb daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg"d it 
twice. Fettert: 


Sevas. nj. A kind of ſofa or couch; a ſtuifed } 


cuſhion. 

On her large ſuab you find her ſpread, 
Like a fat corpſe upon a bed. wift 
Sau Au. ai, With a heavy ſudden fall; plump 

and fat. A low word. 


The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and | 


dropt him down, fab, upon a rock, that dathe| 

him to pieces. L' Fftrang-. 

Sci. n. ſ. [ ub and pic.] A pic made 
of many ingredients. 

Cornwal / , and Devon white pot brings, 
And Leiſter beans and bacon, fuod of og. 

mY, 

To SQVAR. v.n. To fall down plump or flat; 
to ſquelſh or ſquaſh. 

Squa'BBISH-. adj. [from ſqrab.] Thick; heavy 
fleſhy. 

Diet renders them of a i or lardy habit of 

dy. | Harv, 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. n. [kiabla, Swediſh. | I. 
quarrel ; to debate peeviſhly ; to wrangle ; to fight 
A low word. 

Drunk? and ſpeak parrot ? and ſpuab?:; ? ſwar- 
ger ? oh, thou invincible ſpirit of wine! Shukſp 

I thought it not improper, in a ſquabbling and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of contiding 
ignorance. _ Gt ville 

If there muſt be diſputes, is not /i let: 
inconvenient than murder ? Colli on Du- (lms 

The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions 1s very plain, 
though logicians might j4ab47: a whole day, whe: 
tizzr they ſhould rank them under negative or af 
firmatire, Waits's Logic 

Ser, . . [from the verb.] A lou 
brawl; a petty quarrel. 

In popular factions, pragmatick fools commonly 
begin the /, and craſty Knaves reap the be- 
ne fit. Ky ftrange. 

A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is 
not to drive ſquzidrons before him; but may be 
allowed the merit of ſome /7:456lr, or throwing 
a bottle at his neighbour's head. Artuthnot. 

Sora/nntER: . . | from fguadble,] A quarrel- 
fome fellow; a brawler. | 

SQUA'DRON. . / fe/--dron, Fr. Hud one, 
Italian, from quatratus, Latin. | 

1. A body of men drawn up ſquare, 

Thoſe ha!f-rounding guards 

Juſt met, and clofing ſtood in ſjz.:dr92 join'd. Mili. 
2. A part of an army ; a troop. 

Eurimidon then reia'd his horſe, that trotted 

neighing by; t 
The king a ſoot- man, and ſo icowres the h 
On derly. Cha man 

Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than 
in a ſet battle to fight with - /g«adons. coming or- 
deriy on. ; Rudlcs 

Then beauteons Atys, with Iulus bred, 

Of equa! age, the ſecond / 14 on led. D/ yden 
2. Part of a fleet; a certain number of ſhips. 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over f 

many provinces, without fpzadrons ready equipt. 

Ar luthno! 

Soy ADRONE', adj, [from ſgradron.] Forme« 
into ſquadrons. 

They gladly thither haſte; and by a choir 
Of ſeunroned angels hear bis cor] ſung. Alen 


Sor ,b. adj. { Hual dis, Lac iu. ] Foul; naſty; 
stay. 


S _—_ Orbe. f 
And /qualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing, 
| Doth icorn the pride of wonred ornaments. Spenſ. 


s u 
A daleful cafe deſires a doleful ferry 


Without vain art or curious compliments, 


Uncomb'd his locks, and ſualid his attire, 
| Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Dryden, 

All theſe Cocytus bounds with /q92/:4 reeds, 
Witl muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. Dry. 

To SQUALL. v. . | jq#ala, Swediſh. ] 10 
| ſcream out as a child or woman frighted. 
| In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling 
ſhoutder of veal /qual/; out at the ſight of a knife. 

SprAator. 

I put five into my coat-pocket ; and as to the 
ſixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat 
him alive. The poor man /9a{:d terribly. Swife. 
Cornelius ſunk back on a chair; the gueſts ſtood 
aſtunithed ; the infant ea. Arbuthnot, 
Sau A, H. ». ſ. | from the verb.] 

1. Loud ſcream. 

| There oft re heard the notes of infant woe, 

The ſhort thick fub, loud ſcream, aud ſhrille: 
Squall. Pepe. 

2. Sudden guſt of wind. A failor's word. 

Squa'LL.ER. . . [from ſprall.} Screamer ; one 
that ſcreams. 

S9!/ LOR. n. ſ. [Latin.] Coarſeneſs; naſti- 
neſs ; want of cleanlinefs and ncatneſs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and ſweetneſs 
Jo not as much corrupt as the others dryneſs and 
2 tar. Ben Janſon. 

What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggary, 
fulſome naſtineſs, ſpu«br, uglinets, hunger, and 
thirſt ? | Hur ten. 

Sgu ALU. adj. [from .] Windy; guſty. 
A ſailor's word. : 

Squawous adj. [_ſpuameit;, Lat in. Scaly ; co- 
vered with ſcales. 

The ſea was repleniſhed with fiſh, of the cur- 
tilaginous and ie, as of the teſtaceous and 
cruſtaceous kinds. 7 Wo dward. 

Thoſe galls and balls are produced, iu the gems 
of oak, which may be called /gramous oak cones. 

Derhants Pb Mico- Theology. 
To SANDER. v. a. ¶ voſchwenden, Teuto- 
nick. 
1. 70 ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend profuſely ; to 
throw away in idle prodigality. 
We fquard:r away ſome part of our fortune at 


play. - Altterbury. 
They often ſquander d, but they never gave. 
g S vage. 


Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to inſinu- 
ate how great a fortune you brougtit, aud how bt- 
tle you are allowed to ſquander. Swift, 
Then, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts of 
men, | 
To and ſome, and ſome to hide agen. Pepe. 
Trae friends would rather ſee ſuch thoughts as 
they communicate only to one another, than what 
they ſquander about to all the world. Pope. 
How uncertain it is, whether the years we pro- 
poſe to our ſel ves ſhall be indulged to us, uncertain 
whether we ſhall have power or even inclination 
to improve them better than thoſe we now fpuunde 
away. Rogers, 
2. To ſcatter; to diffipate ; to diſperſe. 
He hath an argoſie bound to Tripolis, another to 
the Indies, and other ventures he hath ſquandered 
broad. Shakeſpeare. 
The troops we /quander'd firſt, again appear 
rom ſev ral quarters, and encluſe the rear. Dryd. 
He is a ſucceſsful warrior, 
\nd has the ſoldiers hearts: upon the ſkirts 
If Arragon our ſquandr'd troops he rallies. Dryd. 
Sqoua'xX1EKRER. . f. [from ſquander.) A ſpend- 
hrift; a prodigal ; a waſter ; a laviſher. - 
Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 
ne beginning to be ſyuarderers and waſters. Locke 
SQUARE. at. | ypw.ir, Welſh ; quadr..tus, 
Latin, . 
b; 3 having rigbt angles. 
All the doors and poſts were are, with the 
vindous. Kings. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; 
Che ſtraight looks crooked, and the f grows 


round, 


s u 


| 2. Forming a right angle. 
| This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſwore to 
other lines or ſtraight faves, and try the ſquareneſa 
of their work. Maven. 
- Cornered ; having angles of whatever con- 
tent ; as three ſquare, five ſquare. 
Catching up in baſte his three ſar ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. 
Sderſer. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the ſigur of 
an S. one end of which being thicker and almoſt 
three ue, is inſerted into the firſt bone of the 
{ternon. HW ijemun's Surge: Yo 
4. Parallel ; exactly ſuitable. 

She'ſt a moſt triumphant lady, if report be 
ſquare to her. SA Pra 7. 
5. Strong; ſtout ; well ſet : as, a /puare man, 

6. Equal ; exact; bonclt ; fur: as, „uu deal. 


ing. 
All have not oftended ; 
For thoſe that were, it is not ue to take 
On thoſe that are, reyenge ; crimes, like to lande, 
Are not inherited, Shat-ſp. Timon of Aubert. 

7. | In geometry. ] Square root of any number is 
that which, multiplied by itſelf, produces the 
ſpuarey a8 4 is the % root of 16 ; becauſe 4X4 
==1i6; and likewiſe 6 the /juare root of 36, az 
6Xx6=36. f 

SQUARE. 1. / [ quad) 1a, Latin. ] 

1. A figure with right angles and equal ſides. 
Then did a ſharped ſpire or diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way in ue appear to me, 
Juftly proportion'd up into his height, 

So far as archer might his level ſee. 

Rais'd of gratly turf their table was; 
And on her ample /q«.zre from fide to ſide 
All Autumn pil'd. Altun. 

2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on each ſide, 


Sper re 


The ftatue of Alexander VII. ſtands in the 
large ſzuare of the town. Adctijan on Italy, 

3. Content of an angle. 

In rectangle triangles the ſpuare which is made 
of the ſide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal 
to the ſquares which are made of the ſides, con- 
taining the right angle, Brown, 

4- A rule or inſtrument by which workmea 
meaſure or form their angles. 

5. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion; juſtneſs 
of workmaathip or conduct. Not now much 
uſed. 

In St. Paul“ time the integrity of Rome was fa- 
mous : Coriuth many wavs reproved: they of 
Galatia much more out of % are. Wozker, 

The whole ordinance of that government was 
at firſt evil plotted, and through other overſights 
came more ont of {z.ve, to that diforder which it 
is now come unto, Spenſer on Irel ad. 

I have not Kept my ſuare, but that to come 

Shall all be done byth' rule. Shukfpeare, 

Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence 
out of ſquare and rule education. Kulegh, 

6. Squadron ; troops formed ſquare. Not now 
in ule, N 

He alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave ſquares of war. b Sbaheſp. 
Our ſuperfluous lacqueys and our peaſants, 

Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 

About our /qar-; of battle, were enovy 

To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. SV. 

7. A ſpare number is when another called its 
root can be exac ly found, which multiplied by 
itſelf produces the 1quare. Luc tullowing ex- 
ample is not accurate, 

Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 

On the broad baſe of fifty thouſand riſe ; 

Add one round hundred, and, if that's not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare, Lg. 

8. Quaternion; number four. Though perhaps 
in the following lines, /q«ure may mean ouly c- 


ay. 
I profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 
Whic' the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find Lam alune felicitate 


In your dear love. Shak-ſpeare, 


Prior. 


9. Level; 


wo *. 
n 


SQU 


Level; equity. 
dien ſhonld fort themſelves with their equals ; 
for a rich man that converſes upon the /quare with a 
man, ſhall certainly undoe him. CU FEfrang-. 
We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theie, 
guch are our betters who can better pleaſe, Dry, 
ro, Quartile ; the attrological fituation of pla- 
nets, didnt ninety degrees from each other. 
To th other five 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ure, and trine and oppoſite 
Of noxious efticacy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial uſe. 
I hall break no ſg-are; whether it be ſo or not. 
L' Eftrange. 
12. SQUarrs ge. The game proceeds. Cheſs- 
boards being full of ſquares. 
One frog looked about him to fee how ſquare: 
went with their new king. LU Eftr ange.. 
To SQUARE. v. a. | quadrry, Lat from the novn. | 
1. To form with right angles. 
2. To reduce to a ſquare, 
Circles to /e , and cubes to double, 
Wou'd give a man exceſſive trouble. 
3. To meature'; to reduce to a meaſure. 
St ubbor u criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to /qu.ve all the ſex 
By Creilid's rule. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To adjuſt ; to regulate ; to mould; to ſhape. 
Dreams are toys; 
Yet for this once, yea ſuperſtitiouſlv, 
I will be 1a» 'd by this. Shat-jp. Wint. Tal-. 
How frantickly I% d my talk Sbakeſp. 
{ Thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And % thy life accordingly. Shuts 
He employs not on us the hammer and the 
chizzel, with an intent to wound or mangle us, 
but only to /uare and faſhion our hard and ſtub- 
bora hearts. Heyl Seriplick Love. 
God has deſigned us a meaſure of our under- 
takings ; his word and law, by the proportions 
whereof we are to ſquare our actions. P. of Pity. 
The oracle was reed to proclaim Socrates to 
de the wif-ſt man in the world, becauſe he ap- 
plied his ſtudies to the moral part, the % ing 
men's lives. Hummord:. 
His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought ; 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught; 
For this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd, 
That all might ſee the doQrine which they heard. 
Dryden. 
This muſt convince all ſuch who have, upon a 
wrong interpretation, preſumed to ſquare opi- 
nions by theirs, and have in loud exclamations 
thewn their abhorrence of univerſity education. 
Swift. 


Prior. 


8s. To accommodate ; to fit. 
Eye me, bleſt providence, and fquare my trial 
To my proportion'd ſtrength. Milton. 
Some profeflions can equally ſe themſelves 
to, and thrive under all revolutions of govyern- 
ment. Scuth, 
6. Lo reſpect in quartile. 
O'er libr4's ſign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy goat and crab that {pare the ſcales. 
\ Creech. 
To SQUARE. v. . l 
1. To ſuit with; to fit with. 
1 tet them by the rule, and, as they ſiunre, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare. 3. 
Nis deſcription fqu.es exactly to lime. Hood. 
Theſe maine bodies do not /quare with thoſe 
opinions, but exhibit phanomena that thwart 


them. rate ed. 
2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite ſides. Ob- 
ſolete. : 


Are you ſuch fools 
To far» for this? would it offend you then 
That both thouid ſpeed > at. Tit. Andvo. 
But they do ſpare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 
\ hut fpe.irc, 
Sqva'renEss, . |, [from un. The Rate 


g av 


try the ſſuurimſi of their work. Moxon. 

Motion, a, or any particular ſhape, are 
the ccidents of body. Watti's Legick, 

Sag Asu. . f. from Y! 

1. Any thing foft and eaſily eruſhed. 

Not vet old enounh for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy, as a /ge/fÞ is before it is a peaſ- 
cod, or a codling when it is almoſt an apple. t. 

2. [M. pp.] A plant. Mill r 

Syraſh is an hadian kind of pumpion that grows 
apace. 

z. Any thing unripe ; any thing ſoft. In con- 
tempt. 

How like 1 then was to this kernel, 

This ſx. h, this gentleman. Shak-i(peare. 

4. \\ '\udden fall. 

Since they will overload my ſhoulders, 1 ſhall 
throw duwn the burden with a/ among them. 

Liriuhnot, 

5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies. 

My fl was ſtopped by a terrible fgzafb that 
founded louder than the cat.iract of Niagara. Sw. 

70 SQUASH. v. 4. To cruth into pulp. 

To SQUAT. . . | quattarey taken! To fit 
cowering ; to fit cloſe to the ground. 

Sevar. adj. | from the verb.] 

1. Cowering ; cloſe to the ground. | 

H:m there they found, 
Squat like a toad, cloſe at the ear of Eve. Mil. 
Her deareſt comrades never caught her 

S$4u:t on her hams. Sevift. 

2. Short and thick; having one part clote-to 
another, as thoſe of an animal contracted - and 
cowering. 

The ſquil- inſect is fo called from ſome pmili- 
tude to the ſquill-fiſh : the head is broad aud /7uar. 


Grew. 
Alma in verſe, in proſe, the mind, 
Throughout the body ſquat or tall, 
I; tond fide, all in all. Prior. 


Squar. . 

1. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe. 

A ſlitch-fall'n cheek that hangs below the jaw; 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at /qz.4, and ſcrubs her leathern face. 

Dryden 

2. A ſudden fall. 

Bruiſes, ſpats and falls, which often kill others, 
can bring little hurt to thoſe that are temperate 

; Herbert. 

Sau A. . A fort of mineral. 

The /q«t confiſts of tin ore and ſpar incorpo- 
rated. Woodward. 

To SQUEAK. v. tn. | ſqwoka, Swediſh. 

1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry; to cry out 
with pain. 

2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. 

The itheeted dead 
Did /4e:4 and gibher in the Roman ſtreets. Sha. 
Cart wheels ut not when they are liquored. 
. Bacon. 
I ſee the new Arion ſail, 

The lute till trembling underneath thy nail: 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles {4z-..4 for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 

Blunder'-uiſes planted in every loop-hole, go off 
at the ing of a fiddle and the thrumming of a 
guitar. Dryd-n. 

Who can endure to hear one of the-; rough old 
Romans /queaking through the mouth of an eu- 
nuch ? Addiſon. 

How like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear migh ſoon be made a wit ; 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might ue love odes, dogs bark ſatyr. Pri. 

tn florid impotence he ſpeaks, 

Aud as the prompter breathes, the puppet 

cuts. Peop-. 

Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes the ſqus 2 
ing pigs of Homer. F ofe's Udyſſey. 

. To break filence or ſecrecy for fear or pain 

If he bo +ftinate, put a civil queſtion to him 
upon the rack, and he ſq«cats, I warrant him. Dry. 


| Bnes fiuare to other lines or ſtraight lines, — 


Bayte. 


$QU 
arme. , [from the verb.] A ficill quick 
cry; acry of pain 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purfuing dogs: 
With many a deadly grunt and doleſul furak, 
Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts would 


break. Dryden, 
To Sar rat. v. . [na, Swediſh.} To cry 
with a ſhrill ſharp voice ; to cry with pain. 
Surat ſeems a ſhort fudden cry, and fural a cry 
continued. 
SU EN MISH. «ad. [for au h or qualmifhy 
from 9«./n.] Nice; faftidious; eaſily diiguſted; 
having the ſtomach eaſily tur ed; being apt to 
take offence without much reaſon. It is uſed al- 
ways iu Giflike eit her real or ironical. 
vet. fer countenance fake, he ſeemed very 
quam ſh in teſpect of the charge he had of the 
princeſs Pamela. Sidneys 
ut he, that honour's very ſpucumiſhy 
Tha takes a haſting for .. blemith ; 
For what's more honour:Þl- than fcars, 
Or ein to tatters rent in wars ? Hudizras, 
H's muſick is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain, 
The men of fu taſte to entertain. Southern, 
It is rare to fee a man at once ſp-camiſb and vo- 
racious. | South. 
there is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and 
the mode-ns, or to be ſgrzamÞ on either fide. He 
that wiſely conducts his mind in the purſuit of 


- | knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 


either. Loc t. 

SQUEA MISHL.Y. adv. [from ſuan .] In a fa- 

ſtiqiu as manner. 

SQutaMISHNESS. . ſ. [from furan] Nice- 

neſs; delicacy : fattidiouſneſs. 

The thorough-pac'd politician muſt laugh at the 

ſouramyſbn:ſs of his conſcience, and read it iu another 
utha 


lect ure. Sz 


Upon their principles they may revive the wor- 
ſhip of the hoſt of heaven ; it is but conquering a 
little ſpueurn/orcſe of ſtomach. Stilling fleet. 
To adminiſter this doſe, fifty thouſand opera- 
tors, conſidering the ſucumiſbneſi of ſome ſtomachs, 
and the peeviſhneſ(> of young children, is but rea» 
ſonable. Swift. 
To SQUEEZE. v. a. [ chiran, Saxon; yi-gw./gug 
Velſh. 
1. 10 preſs; to cruſh betweerrtwo bodies. 
It is applied to the ſqueezing or preſſing of things 
downwards, as in the preſſes for printing. Milt. 
The ſinking of the earth would make a con- 
vulſion of the air, and that crack muſt ſo ſhake, 
or ſp«-exe the atmoſphere, as to bring down all the 
remaining vapours. Burnet, 
He reap'd the product of his labour'd ground, 
And ſq«cez'd the combs with golden liquor _— 
ryan, 
None acted mournings forc'd to ſhory, ; 
Or ſque-2- his eyes to make the torrent flow. Pryd. 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could with- 


ſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? Pope. 
2. To oppreſs; to cruſh ; to haraſs by extortion, 
In a civil war pevple-muſt expect to he cruſhed 
and /qze-2-d toward the burden. L' Efirarge. 
3. To force between cloſe bodies. 
To SQUEEZE. V.n, 
1. To act or paſs, in conſequence of compreſ- 
fon. 
A concave ſphere of gold fill'd with water and 
ſolder'd up, upon preiling the ſphere with great 
force, let the water ſq«-2: through it, and ſtand 
all over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drops, 
like dew, without burſting or cracking the body 
of the golds N-xv'on”s Optickss 

What <rawds-of theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds gyd jingiing ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
Ev'n to the dregs and /q«ec2ings of the brain. Pope. 

2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 

Many a publick miniſter comes empty in ; but 
when he has crammed his guts, he is fain to /quceze 
hard before he can get off. L”"Eftrange. 

SQ"EEzZE. . ſ. | from the verb.] Compreſſion ; 


of being iquare. This inſtrument is for ſtriking | 


preſſure. TS 
A ſubtilis 
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A ſuhtile artiſt ſtands with wond'rous bag, | 
That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler ſort _ 
Than thoſe that erſt Laertes' fon enclos'd : 
Peaceful they ſleep; but let the tuneful /pu-ex2 
Of lah'ring elbow rouſe them, out they fly 

elodious, and with ſpritely accents charm. 

Philips. 

SquzLCcH. n, f, Heavy fall. A low ludicrous 
word. 

He tore the earth which he had ſav'd 
Frora ſquelch of knight, and ſtorm'd and rav'd. 

Hudibras. 

So ſoon as the poor devil had recovered the 
ſqveich, away he ſcampers, bawling like mad. L I. 

Sg. . ſ. | ſchicben, German, to puſh for- 
ward. This etymology, though the beſt that 1 

have found, is not very probable. 

t. A ſmall pipe of paper fill 
Ufed in ſport. 

The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was 
wont prettily to ſay, were ſuddenly driven zway 
with /quibs; for it was no more than a ſtratagem 
of tire-boats manleſs, and ſent upon them. Hoco. 

The foreſt of the ſouth, compareth the French 
valour to a ſuib, or fire of flax, which burns and 
crackles for a time, but ſuddenly extinguiſhes. 

HawePs Vocal Foreſt. 

Lampoons, like ſq-i5;, may make a preſent 
blaze ; : 

But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to bays. ul. 

Furions he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch ; 

"With it and crackers arm'd to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift, 
Criticks on verſe, as /pz1bs on triumphs wait, 

Proclaim the glory, and avgment the ſtate. Dung. 

2. Any petty fellow. Not in uſe. 

Aſked for their paſs by every ſuib, 

That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib. Spenſer. 

The ib, in the common phraſe, are called li- 
bellers. Tatler. 

SguiL . #. ſ. [H villa, ſcilla, Lat. ſſuille, Fr. 

1. A plant. 


It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion ; 
the leaves are broad ; the flowers are like thoſe of 
ornithogalum, or the ſtarry hyzcinth : they grow 
in a long ſpike, and come out before the leaves. 

Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a 
full, which is like a great onion, will come up 
earlier than in the earth itſelf. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt. 

*Twill down like oxymel of u, Roſcommon, 

The ſelf-ſame atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furniſh out a feaſt ; 
And nauſeate, in the ſcaly i, the taſte, * Garth, 

2. A fiſh. 

3. An inſeR. 

The ſui V inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimilitude 
to the /q/{-fiſh, in having a long body covered 
with a cruſt, compoſed of ſeveral rings : the head 
broad and ſquat. Grew. 
Sagt NANCY. #. ſo \ ſprinance, ſpvinancie, Fr. 

uin intia, Ital.] An inflammation in the throat; a 
quinſey. 

Uſed for fprinancies and inflammations of the 
throat; it ſeemeth to have a mollif, ing and lenify- 
ing virtue. 

In a ſquinancy there is danger of ſuffocation. 

Wiſ man, 

SQUINT. ag. ¶ /quinte, Dutch, oblique, tranſ- 
verſe.; Looking obliquely; looking not directly ; 
looking ſuſpiciouſly. 

Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 

Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly baniſh ſi»: ſuſpicion. Milton. 

To SQUINT. 2. . To look obliquely ; to look 
not in a direct line of vifton. 

Some can ſqzzint when they will; and children 
ſet upon a table with a candle behind them, bot! 
eyes will move outwards, to ſee the light, and ſo 
indace ſquintirg. acon, 

Not a period of this epiſtle but /5i:ts towards 
another over againſt it. Pope. 

To SQu1NT. v. a 

1. To form the eye to oblique viſion, 


with wildfre. 


Bacon. 


STA 


This is the fovl Filbertigibbet ; he gives the web 
and the pin, ſ74ints the eye, and makes the hairlip. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Toturn the eye obliquely. 
Perkin began already to /quint one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the ſanctuary. Bacon. 
SourNTEYED. adj. | ſquint and * 
1. Having the ſight directed oblique. 
He was fo ſquintey-d, that he ſeemed ſpite fully to 
look upon them whom he beheld. Anzlles. 
2. Indire&; oblique ; malignant. e 
This is ſuch a falſe and ſquinteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. Den 
SqQuiNnTIFE'Go. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 
The timbrel and the fqumtif-yo maid 
Of Ifis awe thee ; leſt the gods for fin, 
Should, with a ſwelling dropſy, ſtutf thy ſkin. 
Dr 


. 


To Sevi'xy, v.n, To look aſquint. A — 
word. 

I remember thine eyes well enonch : 

Do'ſt thou /71iny at me ? Sh, tp. Kiny Lear, 

SqQuike. 3. . | Contraftion of «</q1iro; ouyer, 
French. See EsQu'xrE.] 

1. A gentleman next in rank toa knight. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— 
Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail under the 
degree of a /q:e. Shak: ſpear e. 

The reſt are princes, barons, knights, %s, 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakeſp, Henry V. 

2. Anattendant on a noble warriour. 

Old Butes' form he took, Anchites' /quire 
Now left to rule Aſcanius. Dryden'; Mneid. 

Knights, ſq«ir:s, and ſteeds muſt enter on the 


ge. Pepe. 
3- An attendant at court. 
Return with her— 

I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and ſpuire-like penſion beg, 

To keep baſe life a- foot. Shak ſp. King Lear, 

Seur/RREL. . ſ. ſeſcurucil, Fr. ſerrus, Lat.] A 
ſmall animal that lives in woods, remarkable for 
leaping from tree to tree. 

One chanc'd to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut, 

Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel: 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad, 

Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 

I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. Drayton. 

To SQUIRT. v. a. To throw out in a quick 
ſtream. Of uncertain etymology. 

Sir Roger ſhe- wortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to ſuit Kennel water upon him as he paſſed 
along. Arbathnet, 

To SQUIRT. v.n. Toprate; to let fly. Low 
cant. | 

You are ſo given to ſuirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would ſay, I bad choten 
a jack-pudding for a prime miniſter. LC Fſftrange. 

SqQuikr. . . [from the verb. , 

1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream is 
ejected. | 

He with his ſuirt- fire cou'd diſperſe 

Whole troops. Hudibras. 

His weapons are a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to 
beſpatter. Pape. 

2. A ſmall quick ſtream, 

Water thoſe with ſqai-ts of an infuſion of the 
medicine in danged water. 

Sevi/kTER. u. from /qut.] One that plies 
a ſquirt. 

The fquirters were at it with their kennel water, 
for they were mad for the loſs of their bubble. 

Arbutbwt. 

ToSTAB. v. a. [en, old Dutch.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter'd ſon ; 
Stabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that made theſe 
wounds, Shakeſpeare. 


Porcius, think, thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Statb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at thee! 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Subject to change. 


Bacon's Nat. ht. b 


STA 


| 2. To wonnd mortally or miſchievonſly, 
What tears will then be ſhed ! 
Then, to complete her woes, will I efpouſe 
Hermione :—'twill fab her to the heart | A 51 
To STAB. v. u. 
1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon, 
None ſhall dare 
With ſhorten'd ſword to ſab in cloſer war: 
But in fair combat fight. Dryd a': Knight”; 772. 
Killing a man with a ſword or a hatchet, a+ 
looked on as no diſtin ſpecies of action; butt 
the point of the ſword firſt enter the body, it pa- 
ſes foradiſtinR ſpecies where it has a diſtinct name, 
as in England, where it is called /abbing. L,./, 
2. To offer a ſtab. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thought;, 
Which thou haſt whetted en thy ſtony heart, 
To ab at my frail life. Shak: ſpeare's Hem y IV. 
3. To give a mortal wound. 
He ſpeaks poinards, and every word fabs, Y 
STAB. n. /. | from the verb. 
1. A wound with a ſharp pointed weapon. 
The elements 
Of whom ycur ſwords are temper'd, may as «4 cl 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at / 


Kill the {till cloſing waters, Shut 
Cleander, : 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warr/our+, 

To fall beneath a b.ſe atlaitin's £45. Kut. 


2. A dark injury; a fly miſchief. 
3. Aſtroke; a blow. 
He had a ſcripture ready to repell them a'; 
every pertinent text urged home being a direct 
fab to a temptation, South, 
STA'BBER. v. . ¶ from ffab.] One who ftabs; 4 
privy murderer. 
STABUVLIMENT. . f. [from fabilis, Lat.] 
Support; firmneſs; act of making tirm. 
They ſerve for „abili ment, propagation and ſhades 
x Derb. mt 
= ABVLITY. . J. ¶ Aabilite, Fr. from fl 
t 


1. Stableneſs ; Readineſs; ſtrength to ſtand. 
By the ſame degrees that either of theſe happen, 
the ſlabiliiy of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. 
Teal. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabric bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd, 
Such ſtrength and ſuch Ve impart, 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground 


Break not the pillars. Blackmwr:, 
He began to try 
This and that hanging ſtone's /atility, Cotton, 


2. Fixcdneſs ; not fluidity. 

Since fluidneſs and futility are contrary qua- 
lities, we may conceive that the firmneſs or //:- 
ty of a body conſiſts in this, that the particics 
which compoſe it do ſo reſt, or are intangled, 
that there is among them a mutual cohe ion. . 

3. Firmnefs of reſolution. 

STA'BLE. adj [Hal le, Fr. flabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Fixed; able to ſtand. 

2. Steady; conſtant; fixed in reſolution or 
conduct. 

If man would be unvariable, 

He mutt be like a rock or ſtone, or tree; 

For ev'n the perfect angels were not Hal, 
But had a fall more deſperate than we. Das. 

He perfect, le; but imperfe&t we 
Dryden's Knight's Tatts 

3- Strong; fixed in ſtate or condition; dura- 
le. 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing 
is fable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered 
to-day but what to-murrow might deprive 4 ot. 

age! f', 

STA'BLE. . /. [ fatulum, Lat.] A houſe for 
beaſts. 

I will make Rabbaha %% for camels, EN. 
Slothful diforder fill'd his table, | 
And fluttifh plenty deck'd her table. Pie. 

To STA LE. v. n. [ flabulo, Latin.] To ken- 
nel; to dwell as beaſts. 

In their palaces, : 
Where luxury late reign'd, ea monſters help d 
And tabled. | Miter. 


To 


n 
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S T A 
T, Sr. v. a. [ fububo, Latin. ] To put in- 


to a ſtable. 
n. ſ. [Hul and boy, or mon. ] 


Sr A'BLEBOY, ' 
SraA'BLEMAN.. One who attends in the 1ta- 


le. 
: As ſoon as you alight at tae inn, deliver your 
horſes to the /fav/-boy. Sete. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the Hu- 
nen and the ſcullion to (and in his way. Swe/e. 
I would with jockevs from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine; 
I would careſs fome l lem of note, 
And imitate his language and-his coat. Pranflox. 
STa'stENESS. . f. | from ftabl..] 
1. Power to ſtand. 
2. Steadineſs; conſtancy ; ſtability. 
The king becoming graces 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſſabl ie 
Bounty, periev'rance, I have no relith of them. 
Shak pr ne, 
STa'st £5TAND, v. ſ. [| In law.] Is one of the 
four evidences or preſumptions, whereby a man is 
convinced to intend the ſealing of the king's deer 
in the foreſt ; and this is when a man is found at 
his ſtanding in the foreſt with a cro's bow bent, 
ready to ſhoot at any decr; or with a long bow, 
or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with greyhounds in 
a leaſh ready to flip. Cowel, 
I' keep my fab, where I lodge my wife, 
I'll co in couples with her. Sbakeſpe.re, 
To STA'Bi1SH . 4. [(frblir, Fr. ſtalilia, Lat. | 
To eſt ibliſh ; to fix, to ſettle. 
Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, 


And fal terms betwixt both their requeſts 


Spenſer . 
Stop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, | 
And / quietnefs on ev'ry fide. Shakeſp-ave. 
Comfort your hearts, and fab/i/Þ you in every 
good work. 2 Thep. ii. 7. 
Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to f4b/;/> dangerous conſtancy z; 
But I have told them, ſince you will be true, 
vou ſhall be true to them who're falſe to you. 
x Denne. 
His covenant ſworn 
To David, fabli „d as the days of Heav'n. Milton. 
STACK. n. |. [ facca, Italian. ] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heap- 
ed up regularly together. 
Again every pillar was a fact of billets above 
a man's heiglit, which the watermen that bring 
wood down the Seine laid there. Bu , Nat. Hit. 
While the marquis and his ſervant on foot were 
chafing the kid about the fact, the prince from 
Horſeback kill'd him with a piſtol. J/uton's Buck, 
While the cock 
To the actor the barn-door, 
Stoutly rats, his dame before. Nfilton. 
Stacks of moiſt carn grow hot by fermentation. 
| . Newton. 
An inundation, ſays the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's bara and ſtable 
Whole ricks of hay and fut of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. Swift. 
2. A number of chimneys or funnels ſtanding 
together 
A maſon making a ſt ct of chimneys, the ſoun- 
dation of the houſe ſunk. Wiſeman's Surg ry. 
To STACK. v. a. | from the noun. ] To pile up 
regularly in ricks. 
So likewite a hovel will ſerve for a room, 
To fut on the peaſo. Tuſſer, 
The prices of facking up of wood I ſhall give 
you, Mortimer, 
STACTE. . . Anaromatick ; the gum that 
diſtill from the tree which produces myrrh. 

Take ſweet ſpices, /::, and galb num. Ex. 
STA'DLE. a. f, ſpeavel, Saxon, a foundation. 
Ga Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to anv- 

ther. 
2. A ſtaff; acratch. Ohſolete. 
He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreſs ff ſtout, 
And with antvy twine his waiſt is girt about. Shen. 
3 A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and com- 
mon uſes, as poſis or rails. Of this meaning I am 
doubtful. . 


STA 
Leave growing for fades the likelieft and 
beſt, though ſeller and buyer diſpatched the reſt. 
Tufſer. 
Coppice-wocds, if you leave in them fodalis too 
thick, will run*to buthes and briars, and have 
litele clean under wood. Bac. 
To STALE. v. 4. | from the noun.] To fur- 
niſh with {tadles. 
Firſt fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 
Then ſec it well ada d without and within. Tu. 
ST A'OMHOLDER, 1. ,. Aud. and baud: 3 Dutch. 
The Chief magiſtrate of the United Frovinces. 
STAFF. . /. ptur. faves. [ prxp, Saxon; faff, 
Daniſh ; , Dutch.) 
1, Attick with whicha man ſupports himſelf 
in Walking. 
It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a f 
To lean upon. Ship. Antony and Cleop. 
Grant me and my pcople the benefit of thy 
chaſtiſements, that thy rod as well as thy faff may 
comfort us. King Gh. 
Is it probable that he, who had met whole ar- 
mies in battle, ſhould now throw away his f, 
out of fear of a dog. Hr ovine 
2. A prop; a ſupport. 
Hope is a lover's /rof ; walk hence with that, 
And manage kit againtt deſpairing thou.,hts. Shu. 
The buy was the very ,t of my age, my very 
rop. Shakeſpeare. 
If + ſubject be a ſon, then ought he to be a 2 
unto his father, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to 
fuſtain him. Holyday. 
3- A ſtick uſed asa weapon; a club; the han- 
He of an edfed or pointed weapon. A dub pro- 
perly includes the notion of weight, and the // , or 
length. 
4 cannot ſtrike at wretched kerres, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their „ve. Shakeſprare”s Macteth. 
He that bought the {kin ran greater riſque than 
other that fold it, and had the worſe end of the 
1 L' Efirange 


2 | 
With forks and faves the felon they purſue. 


Dryden. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glitt'ring foff unfurl'd 
Th' imperial enſign. Milton, 
To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 

Like a full mon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 

A forky ff we dext'rouſly apply'd, 

Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. ii. 

8. Round or ſtep of a addet. 

Deſcending and afcending by ladders, I afcend- 
ed at one of fix hundred and thirty-nine f/fas'es, or 
eighty nine fathoms. Brown's Travels. 

6. An enſign of an office ; a badge of authority. 

Methought th:is , mine ollice- badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shake jpeare. 

All his officers brake their /# ves but at their 
return new /# 4; were delivered unto them. Hay. 

7. [S., Iflandick.] A ſtmza; a ſeries of 
verſes regulu ly ditpoted, ſo as that, when the fſe- 
ries concluded, the ſame order begins again. 

Cowley found out that no Kind of % is pro- 
per for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical ; 
yet though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is 
freer from conſtraint, he attects half verſes. Dry. 

When Crito once a panegyric ſhow d, 

He beat him with af of his own ode. Harte. 

STare1sH., 4d. [from fff. Stiff; harſh. 
Obſolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, Knotty, 
and lumpiſn, but hard, tough, and though ſome- 
what /aff:/, both for learning and whole courte 
of living proveth always beſt. Aft hum. 

STA'FFTREE. „. ſ. A fort of evergreen privet. 

SAG. *. ſ. | Of this word I find no derivation. ] 
The male red deer ; the male of the hind. 

To the place a poor ſequeſted /.g, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh. Shakeſp. As yau lite it. 

The ſwift fx from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. NM:!:on. 

Tl inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 


And fiſh on ſhore, and /g, in air ſhall range. 
| D , yden. 


STA 


| The fg 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like 
more, 


And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. 


P:pe. 
STAGE. . . [-# ge- Fr.] 
I. A floor t aited to view on which any ſhow is 
exhibited ; a raifed floor of temporary uſe. 
2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick entertain- 
ments. 
And much god do't you then, 
Brave pluſh and velvet men : 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your age clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ſtagers and the ff ge wri hts too. Ber J. 
Thofe two Mytilene, brethren, baſely born, 
crept out of + ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of 
great kings. Herein admire the wonderful changes 
and chances of theſe wordly things, now up, now 
down, as if the life of man were not of much more 
certainty than a He play. Kills; Hiſtory. 
I maintain, againſt the enemies of the Huge, that 
patterns of piety, decently repreſented, may ſecond 
the precepts. yden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt fog- play- 
er in Rome. Dr y Tuvenal, I dication. 
Knights, ſquires, and ttecds muſt enter on the 
Pe. l 10 . 
3. Any place where any thing is publickly tranſ- 
acted or performed. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great „ge of fools. Sp. Ning Lear. 
4. A place in which reſt is taken on a journey; 
as much of a journey as is performed without in- 
termiſſion. [& 45, Lat.] 
I ſhall put you in mind where it was you ro- 
mited to ſet out, or begin your firſt i ge; and de- 
ſeech you to go before me my guide. Hammond, 
Our next Vg brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Addiſiu. 
From thence compell'd by craft and age, 
She makes the head her lateſt ue. Prior. 
We muſt not expect that our journey through 
the ſeveral fages of this life ſhould be all ſmooth 
and even. Atteroury. 
By opening a paſſige from Muſcovy to China, 
and marking the ſeveral /ig, it was a journey of 
ſo many days. Baker, 
Men drop ſo faſt, ere life's mid tage we tread, 
Few know ſo many friends alive, as dead. Yours. 
5. A fingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. 
The changes and viciſſitude in wars are many: 
but chiefly in the ſeats or /age; of the war, tie 
weapons, and the manner of the conduct. Fac», 
This is by ſome called the firſt fo: of a con- 
ſumption, but I had rather call it an ill habit pre- 
paratory to that diſtemper. Blackmore, 
To prepare the ſoul to be 2 fit inhabitant of that 
holy place to which we afpire, is to be brought to 
perfection by g radual advances through ſeveral 
hard and laborious #27: of diſcipline. Rovers. 
The firſt hee of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is by ſurgeons called digeftion. Sharps Fur. 
Ta STAGE. . 4. | from the noun. } To exhibit 
publickly. Out of uſe. 
| I love the people ; 
But do not like to g me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, 1 do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe. SH. Hen ure for Mea arc. 
The quick comedians 
Extemp'rally will age us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakeſp. Aut. and Cleapa. 
StAa'GECOACH, u. ſ. | fage and wach,] A coach 
that keeps its ſtages ; a coach that pailſes and re- 
paſſes on certain days for the accommodation of 
paſſengers. 

The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as we tra- 
velled in a ftageco ch. Addiſon. 
When late their miry fides fagrceaches ſhow, 
And their ſtiff hortes through the town move flow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Gay. 

STA'GEPLAY. 3. ſ. | tage and play.] Theatrical 
entertainment, 
This rough caſt nnhewn poetry was inſtead of 
#: pry; for one hundred and twenty years. 


Dryd-n, 
4 M 
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STA GEPLAYER, . ſ. One who publickly re- 
pretents actions on the ſtage. 

Among flaves, who exerciſed polite arts, none 
fo!d to dear as /ageplayers or actors. Alrbuthnat. 

STA'GER. n. j. [from ftage.} 

1. A player. 

You ſafe in your ſtage clothes, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

Ihe ges and the ſtage wrights too. Ben Jon. 

2. One who has long acted on the ſtage of life; 
2 practitioner ; a perſon of cunning. 

I've heard old cunning fagers 

Say, fools for argument uſe wagers. Hudibra:. 

One experienced /ager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks before, diſcovered the plot. LA.. 

Some lg of the wiſer ſort 
Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport : 

Eut he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time 
away. Dryden. 
| One cries out, theſe ſtagers, 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. 
ryan. 
Be by a parſon cheated ! - 
Had you been cunning fagers, 
You might yourſelves be treated | 

By captain, and by majors. Sevift. 

SI. . ſ. A diſeaſe in horſes. Diet. 

STA'GGARD. . [from ftrg.] A four year old 
ſo. Ainſworth. 

To STA'GGER. ». . [ Lacke Dutch. 

1. To reel; not to ſtand or walk ſteadily. 

He began to appear ſick and giddy, and to fag- 
ger; after which he fell down as dead. Boyle. 

I He ftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th' unwary knight: 
Deep was the wound ; he ftagger'd with the blow. 
| Dryden. 

Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and f-preriny legs betray d. Tate 

The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a 
vertigo, /ag2-irg, and loſs of memory. A butbnat. 

2. To faint ; tobegin to give way. 

The enemy /.ggers : if you follow your blow, 
he f. Ils at your feet; but if you allow him reſpite, 
he will recover his ſtrength. Add: ſon. 

3. To heſitate ; to fall into doubt; to become 
Jeſs confident or determined, 

A man may, if he were fearful, , 
attempt. bak:ſprare. 

He /t.+z7-red not at the promiſe of God through 
undelief; but was ſtrong in faith. Rom. iv. 20. 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, 
reaſon, and authority: of theſe the moſt potent i 
euthority; for beliet upon reaſon, or experi-nce, 
will /- gger. Bacon. 

No tv reticks deſire to ſpread 
Their light opinions, like theſe Epicures ; 

For ſo their gg ing thoughts are comforted, 
And cther meus atlent their doubt aſſures. Davies. 

If thou confidently depend on the truth of 
this, without any doubting or ſtaggering, this will 
be acc-pred by God. Hammond. 

But let it ward fink and drown my mind: 
Faulſhe, ſhall want its triumph: I begin 
To {gg ; but I' prop my ſelf within. 

To STA'GGER. v. a. 

1. To make to ſtagger; to make to reel. 

_ That hand ſhall barn in never-quenching fire, 
That Hager thus my perſon. Shakeſp. Richard II. 

2. To hock; to alarm; to make lefs ſteady or 

conhdeat, | 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo f-gger me, 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment ia't. Spe. 

Wnoſocver will read the itory of this war, will 
find himſelf much gee. d, and put to a kind of 
1:ddle. 5 Havel. 

M hen a prince fails in honour and juſtice, 'tis 
enough to foggy his people in their allegiance, 

LC Ffirange. 

The ſhell: being lodged with the belemnites, 
ſelenites, and other bke natural foffils, it was 
enough to /fagrer a ſpectator, and make lim ready 
to entertain a belief th. theſe were ſo too. Hoodw. 

STAGGERS. nf. (from the verb.] 

1. A Kind of horſe poplex yy. 


in this 


Dryden. 
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His horſe paſt cure of the fives, ſtark ſpoil 
with the flagy'rs, SHA are. 


2. Madneſs; wild conduct; irregular beha- 
viour. Out of ule. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the ſlaggeri, and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shakeſpeare. 


STA NN. n. ſ. [from fagnant.] The ſtate 
of being without motion or ventilation. 

STA'GNANT. adj. iat nan, Lat.] Motion- 
leſs ; till ; not agitated ; not flowing ; not run- 


ning. 

W hat does the flood from putrefaction keep? 
Should it be fagnart in its ample ſeat, 

The ſun would through it ſpread deſtructive heat. 
- Blackmore 

'Twas owing to this huriy and action of the wa- 
ter that the ſand now was cut into layers, and not 
to a regular ſettlement, from a water quiet and 
ſtagnant, W oadeuard 

— and buſied in perpetual ſloth, 

That gloomy ſlumber of the /fagnant foul. ehe. 

To STA'GNATE. v. n. | flagumm, Lat.] To lye 
motionleſs ; to have no courſe or ſtream. 

The water which now ariſes muſt have all Zog- 
nated at the ſurface, and could never poſſibly have 
been refunded forth upon the carth, had not the 
ſtrata been thus raiſed up. Wadward, 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes 
ſtagnatet, and unites itſelf to the veſſel through 
which it flows. Arbuthnst. 

Where creeping waters ooze, : 
Where marſhes f/::gnue. Thomſ:n. 

STacNna'TiION, 2. ſ. [from flagnate.] Stop of 
courſe ; ceſſation of motion. It is often applied 
figuratively to moral or civil images. 

As the Alps ſurround Geneva on all ſides, they 
form a vaſt baſon, where there would be a conſtant 
[fagnation of vapours, did not the north wind ſcat- 
ter them from time to time. Addiſon. 

To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind? 
Behold, where e' er this active vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies : 
This from ſagnatien and corruption ſaves 
Th' aerial ocean's ror omg Chrom. A 12 

STAD. participal adjeftive. | from fray. r3 

grave ; ine! os ny aha nr not wild ; not volatile. 
Put thyſelf 

Into a haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 

Vanquiſh my ftaider ſenſes. Shak: p. Cymbeline. 

This ſeems to our weaker view, 

O'erlaid with black aid wiſdom's hue. Milton. 

I ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying 
much in the Spring, after three years that they 
have well laid their grounds ; but to ride out, with 
prudent and ſtaid guides, to all the quarters of the 
land. Milton on Education. 

I am the more at eaſe in fir Roger's family, be- 
cauſe it conſiſts of ſober and lid perſons. Addiſon. 

SrtDN ESS. n. f. [from ſtaid.| Sobriety ; gra- 
vity ; regularity ; contrariety to wildneſs. 

The doiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the 
fluid air, hinders that ſerenity and fixed faidneſs 
which is neceſſary to ſo ſevere an intenſeneſs. 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

If ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret 
grace fulneſs of vouth accompanies his writings, 
though the /t id and ſobriety of age be wanting. 

Dryden's Preface to Ovid, 
To STAIN. v. a. | Manie, Welſh, from: ys and 
tde nu. 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 
Afar yſlaenawd, Julia yu, an old Britiſh poet, | 
1. To blot ; to ſpot ; to maculate, 
Lend me a looking-glaſs ; 
If that her breath will miſt or fan the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
From the gaſh a ſtream 
His armour ind, ere while ſo bright. AMiltcn. 

Embrace again, my ſons : be foes no more, 

Nor ftain your country with your children's gore. 
I Dryden. 

2. To die. 

3. To diſgrace; to ſpot with guilt or infamy. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of pu- 


rity, ; 
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Our wonted ornaments now ſoi!'.! and fund, N. 

STAY. u. ſ. [from the verb. | 

1. Blot; ſpot ; diſcoloration. 

Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their fair: ; 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains x 
The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 

And ſpots of ſin. Dryd. M's A's 

We no where meet with a more pleafing tho 
than what appears in the heavens at the rifing a4 
ſetting of the ſun, which is wholly made up of 
thoſe different fins of liglit that thew themſc. vs: 
in clouds of a different ſituation. Aud 

Swift trouts diverſify'd with crimſon /a:».;, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 795 

2. Taiut of guilt or infamy. ; 

To ſolemn actions of royalty and juſtice the 
ſuitable ornaments are a beauty: are they only n 
religion a ſtain ? Il . 

Our opinion, concerning the ſorce and virtue 
which ſuch places have, is, I truſt, without any 
blemiſh or / of hereſy. Hooker, 

Thea heav'n and earth renew'd, ſhall be made 


„ * 
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pure 
To ſanctity, that ſhall receive no . Milian. 

Ulyſſes bids his friends to cait lots; for if ke Had 
made the choice himſelf, they whom he had re- 
jected might have judged it a i, upon them ſor 
want of merit. Brom, 

3. Cauſe of reproach ; ſhame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, and yer 
the /ain of all womankind. Sidu y. 

S1x1SER. . . [from ſtain.] One who ſtauns; 
one who blots ; one that dies; a dier. 

Srax1xLEsSS, i. (Son Ace] 

1. Free from blots or ſpots. Not in uſe. 

The phœnix wings are nut ſo rare 
For faultleſs length ane flainl: 5 hue. 

2. Free from fin or reproach. 
I cannot love him ; 

Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and fain/s/s youth, $5.4, 
STAIR, . J [pexzen, Saxon; fh, Dut.] 
_ by which we riſe an aſcent from the lower 
part of a building to the upper. Stair was anci- 
ently uſed for the whole order of ſteps ; but - 
now, if it be uſed at all, ſignifies, as in Maler, 
only one flight of ſteps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make 
his fair upright, but winding almoſt the full com- 
paſs about, that the ſteepneſs be the more inſeu- 
ſible. Sidney, 
| ow. _ cowards, whoſe hearts are all as 

e 


Sides 


As ſtuirs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mare, 
S 4 te. 

Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 

That mount the Capitol. Shakeſpe we. 
I would have one only goodly room above 

of ſome forty foot high. Bacon's Eſſ..ys, 
Sir James Tirrel repaired to the Tower by 

night, attended by two ſervants, ſtood at tha. 

ftair-foot, and ſent theſe two villains to execute 

the murder. Bacon, 
The flirt were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw 

Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milton” Par. L. 
Satan now on the lower ur, 

That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heav'n gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 

Of all this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Trembling he ſprings, 

As terror had increas'd his feet with wings ; 

Nor ſtaid for fairs ; but down the depth he three 

His body: on his back the door he drew. Dryden, 
STAIRCASE. x. g. | flair and caſe.] The part 


of a fabrick that contains the ſtairs. 


To make a complete faircoſe is a curious piece 
of architecture. : Wit. 
I cannot forbear mentioning a ſtaircaſe, where 
the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the 
lights, and the convenient landing, are admirably 
contrived. Addiſen on . 
STAKE. v. . [praca, Saxon; fact, Dutch; 
eftaca, Spaniſh. ] 
1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground 
The more 1 thaked the fate, which he bad 
plant ed 
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plmted in the ground of my heart, the deeper 
till it ſunk ito it. Sidney. 

His credit in the world might ſtand the poor 
town in great ttead, as hitherto their miniſters 

foreign eſtimation hath been the beſt fate in their 
hedge. Hooker. 

He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers ; 
Inſtead whereof ſharp fate:, pluck't out of hedges, 
They pitched into the ground. S, p. Hen. VI. 

In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound to ſmall fat, and the 
raiſed vines in arbors make but verjuice. Bacon. 

Or ſharpen fakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The ſallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Dy. 

2. A piece of long rough wood. 

While he whirl'd in fiery circles round 
The brand, a ſharpen'd fat ſtrong Dryas found 
And in the ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. 

Dryden. 
3- Any thing placed as a paliſade or fence. 
That holiow I ſhould know: what are you, 
ſpeak ! 
Come not too near, you fall on iron fotes elfe. 
Milton, 
4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be baited. 
We are at the He, 
And bay'd about with many enem'es. Sh p,. 

Have you not ſet mine honour at the Fate, 

And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I Know 
not well whence it has this meaning : I ſuppoſe it 
is ſo named ſrom being at fate, that is in a ſtate of 
hazard like an animal baited, and ia hazard from 
which it cannot be withdrawn. 

'Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 

Of little life the beſt to make, 

And manage wiſely the laſt fats, Coll y. 

O then, what intereſt ſhall I make 
To ſave my laſt important fake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake ] Raſc. 

He ventures little for ſo great a ,. Mere. 

Th' encreaſing ſound is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their /fak:s the throwing nations fear. 

ryden, 

The game was ſo contrived, that one particular 
caſt took up the whole fake; and when ſome 
others came up, you laid down. Arbutbnet, 

6. The ſtate of deing hazarded, pledged, or 
wagered, 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was 
declared for it, he ſaw plainly that his Kingdom 
mult again be put to the flake, and that he muſt 
figlit for it. Bacon Henry VII. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 
The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enough at once to lie at fake, 
For cov'nant and the cauſe's ſake > PFHudibras, 

The honour of the nation being in a manner at 
to make good ſeveral deficiencies. Dawenant, 

Ot my crown thou too much care do'ſt take ; 
That which I value more, my love's at fake. Dry. 

Hath any of you a great intereſt at ſtake in a 
0: (tarit part of the world? Hath he ventured a 
good ſhare of las fortune? Atterbary, 

Every moment Cato's life's at flake. Addiſon. 

5. The fate is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands upon 
a imall iron foot on the work-bench, to remove 
a5 occaſion offers; or elſe it hath a ſtrong iron 
{pike at the bottom let into ſome place of the 
work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to 
ſet ſmall cold work ftraight upon, or to cut or 
punch upon with the cold chiſſel or cold punch. 

NMoxon's Mech, Exer. 

T7 STAKE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts ſet 
vprizht. 

State and bind up your weakeſt plants and 
fowers againſt the winds, before they in a mo- 
ment proſtrate a whole year's labour. Evelyn. 

2, To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

I: a man hetrayed in his neareſt concerns? 
The cauſe is, he relied upon the ſervices of a pack 
of 9 who N nothing but their own 
game, and to /ake him while t d for 
taemſelves. 8 1 Suh, 


* 
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_ end for one's hand, 
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Perfons, after their priſons have been flung 
open, have choſen rather to languiſh in their dun- 
geons than /&: their miſerable lives on the fuc- 
ceſs of a revolution. ;ſon. 

They durſt not fate their preſent and future 
happineſs on their own chimerical imaginations. 

Addiſen. 

I'll fake yon' lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. Pope. 

STALACTITES. 3. /. | from ca. 

Staiaftites is only ſpar in the ſhape of an icicle, 
accidentally formed in the perpendicular fiſſures of 
the ſtone. IWVaodward. 

STtaLla'cT1CAL. adj. Reſembling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thoſe Hui,, ſtones on 


the top and ſides. Derham' s Plyſico Theology. 
STALAacMiTEs. 3. ſ. Spar formed into the 
ſhape of drops. Weodward"'s Math. Foſſ. 


STALE. . [ fell, Dutch. ] 

1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Stall is 
not uſed of perſous otherwiſe than in contempt, 
except when it is applied to, beer z it commonly 
meaus worle for age. 

This, Richard, is a curious caſe : 

Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or fale; 

In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the caſting voice. Prior. 

A ſtale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where 
ſhe is not known. Speator. 

2. Ufed till it is of no uſe or eſteem; worn 
out of regard or notice. 

The Duke regarded not the muttering multi- 
tude, knowing that rumours grow tale and vaniſh 
with time. Hayward. 

About her neck a pacquet mail, 

Fraught with advice, ſome freſh, ſome flale. Butl. 

Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty : 
with itſelf, if fal-, is leſs taking. Grew's Coſmol. 

Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; 
but his pretenſions grew ale for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the — 

wift, 

They reaſon and conclude by precedent, a 
And own ul nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 


4. 

STALE. 2. /. ¶ from clan, Saxon, to deal. 

1. Something exhibited or offered as an allure- 
ment to draw others to any place or purpoſe, 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving 
us, we could never be warned ; but rather one 
bird caught, ſerved for a ſalè to bring in more. 

Sidney, 

Still as he went he crafty fal-s did lay, 

With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 

And privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 

To weet what courſe he takes, and how yon 
Seer. 

The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, £ 
For /tal: to catch theſe thieves. Shakeſ. Tempe/?, 

Had he none elſe to make a ſale but me? 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal fake to 
all baſe projects: by this men are robbed of their 
fortunes, and women of their honour. Gov. of T, 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a fal- 
for the ambitious. Decay of Piety. 

This eaſy fool muſt be my far, ſet up 
To _ the people's eyes ; he's tame and mer- 

ciful; 
Him I can manage. Dryden's Don S-boſtian. 

2. In Shak-ſprare it ſeems to ſigniſy a proſtitute. 

I ftand diſhenoured, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common /#.lz. Shak. 

3- 8 tale, adj.] Urine; old ur ine. 

4. Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 

5. [ Stele, Dutch, a ſtick. } A handle. 

But, ſeeing th' arrowes falt without, and that 

the head did goe, 
No further then it might be ſeene, he called his 
ſpirits again. Chapman. 

It hath a long alt or handle, with a button at 
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To STALE. v. a. [fromthe adjective.] To wear 
out ; to make old ; not in uſe. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom g 
Her infinite variety. Shakeſp. Antony and Clap. 
Were I a common laughter, or did uſe 
To flale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſtor. Shakeſp. Jul. Ca cu. 
A barren- ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On adject orts and imitations ; 
Which, out of uſe, and fuld by other men, 
Begin his faſhion. Shake ſp. Jul. Cerſur. 
To STALE, v. . [from the noun.] To make 
water. | x 
Having ty'd his beaſt t'a pale, 
And taken time for both to ful. Hudibrns, 
STA'LELY. adv.\ from f e.] Of old; long time. 
All your promis d mountains 
And ſeas I am fo fly acquainted with. Ber For. 
Sr LENESss. * ile. ] Oldneſs; ſtate 
of being long kept; ſtate of being corrupted by 
time. 
The beer and wine, as well within water as 
above, have not been palled ; but ſomewhat better 
than bottles of the ſame drinks and faleneſs, kept 
in a cellar. Bacw's Nat. II. 
Provided our landlord's principles were ſound, 
we did not take any notice of the fulcngs of his 
proviſions. Addiſm, 
To STALK. v. . [rrealcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. It is 
uſed commonly in a ſenſe of diſlike. 
His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came /alting in his ſight. Sper/. 
Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we challeng'd it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalt in blood to our poſſeſſion 2 Shakeſpeare, 
Unfold th' eternal door: 
You ſee before the gate what /falking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poſt. 
Di yd. 
With manly mien he /a/#'d along the ground ; 
Nor wanted voice bely'd, nor vaunting ſound. 


b. Drydeus 
Then ftalting through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle ſide. Addiſon, 
Vexatious thought till found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days ; 
Stall' through my gardens, and purſu'd my ways, 
Nor thut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding 
maze. Prier. 
Scornful turning from the ſhore 
My baughty ſtep, I Hat d the valley o'er. P... 
2. It is often uſed with ſome inſinuation of 
contempt or abhorence. 
Bertran 
S:alk; cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend 
Preffing to be employ'd Dryder's Spaniſh Ju. 
They paſs their precious hours in plays aud 


ſports, 
'Till death behind came falking on unſeen. 
Dryden. 
'Tis nat to ſtalt about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time. Addiſon's Cato. 
3. To walk behind a ſtalking horſe or cover. 
The King aſked how far it was to a certain 
town : they ſaid ſix miles. Half an hour after 
he aſked again: one ſaid fix miles and a half, 
The king alighted out of his coach, and crept un- 
der the ſhoulder of his led horſe : and when ſome 
aſked his majeſty what he meant, I muſt ,, 
ſaid he; for youder town is ſhy, and flies me. 
accns £ipoplt Wis 
STaTl x. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. 
Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than diſmal day; 
The _— with monſtrous alt behuud him 
ept, 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept, 
" 8 


Great Milton next, with high and haugtty 


Mortimer s Huſbanilry. 


a'k; 
Untetter d in majeſtick numbers walks, A¹¹. 


4M 2. Je 


S TI A 


2. Se, Dutch. ] The tem on which flowers 
or fruits grow. 

A ſtock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ſtick, put 
into a ſteep glaſs full of quickfilver, fo that the 
quick ſilver cover it; after five days you will find 
the flower freſh, and the „alt harder and leſs 

_ Gexible than it was. Bacon. 

Small ſtore will ſerve, where ſtore, 

Al! ſeaſons, ripe for uſe hangs on he alt. Milton. 

That amber attracts not bail, is wholly repug- 
nant unto truth; for if the leaves thereof, or dried 
tali, bs ſtripped unto ſmall ſtraws, they arite 
"unto zmber, wax, and other electricks, no other- 
v/ays than thoſe of wheat and rye. FUWN. 

Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 

Fiew from their ue to ſtrew thy nuptial 

bow'r Dryden. 

*. The ttem of a quill. 

Viewed with a glaſs, they appear made up of 
little bi.dders, like thoſe in the plume or falt of 
a quill. Grew. 

STALEKINGRORSE. „ f. [Halti and hc. A 
horſe either r-al or fictitiouz, by which a fowler 
ſnelters himſelf from the ſight of the game; a 
maſk ; a pretence. | 

Let the counſellor give counſel not for faction 
but for conſcience, forhearins to make the good 
of the Kate the tige of his private ends. 

| eTak:will on Providence. 

Hypocriſy is the devil's gi, under an 
affectation of ſimplicity and religion. CZEftrange. 

Sra/tky. adj. [from flalk. | Hard like a ſtaik. 

It grows upon 4 round red ſtalk, and at the 
top bears a grew H head. Mortimer, 

STALL. u. f. [ rreal, Saxon; ful, Dutch; Alallu, 
Italian.) 

1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or a horſe is 
kept in the ſtable. 

A herd of oxen then he cary'd, with high rais'd 

heads, forg'd all 
Of g ld and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing 
from their A, 
Ruſlit to their paſt ires. 
Danca:'s horſe, 
Benitenus and fwift, the minions of the race, 
Tura'd wild in nature, broke their 4s, flung 
Outs 
Conrending rainſt obedience. 
£omon had forty thouſand av 


Cb. ep man's Thad. 


Shateſp. Mac. 
of horſes. 
1 Aings, iv. 
His fellow f ugbt what lodging he could find; 
At laſt he found a here oxen ſtood. Dryden, 
2. A beach or form where any thing 1s ſet to 
fal2. 
Stall, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In erneftaetſs to ſes him. Shat- jp. Corio mus, 
They are nature's coarſer wares that lie on the 
falh expos'd to the tranſient view of every com- 
mon eye. G uville. 
Beſs Hoy fiiſt ound it troubleſome to baryl, 
And therefore plac'd her cheriies on a fail. Al. 
How pedlar's , with giut ring toys are laid, 
The various fairiags of the country maid. G. 
Harley, the nation's great ſupport, 
*turaing home one day from. court, 
Obhſerr'd a parſon near Whitehall, 
Cn e p'nins old authors on a fllt; Sui f. 
2. Sen, Swedim; a, Armorick.] A Sean 
houſę or ſed in which certain trades are practiſed. 
All thzf together in one heap were thrown, 
Like carcaſes of beafts in hutcher's ,] 
And in another corner wide were ſtrown 
The antique ruins of the Roman's fall. Sp-»/cr. 
43. The f-x: of a dignit ed clergyman in the choir. 
The pop creates a canon beyond the number 
limited, and commands the chapter to aſſigu unto 
fuch canon a fl in the choir and place in the 
: chapter. A Parer von. 
The diznified clergy, out of mere humility, 
have called their thrones by the names of /. 
. War burton. 
To STALL. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To keepin a {tall or ſt ble. 
For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, 


ST A 


Few clumneys reeking you will eſpy; 
The fat ox, that won't ligg in the tall, 
Is now falt /2/7.{ in his crumenal. Spenſer, 
For my pait, he keeps me ruſtically at home; 
or, to ſpeak more propeily, ſties me here at home 
unkept: for call you that keeping, for a gentle- 
man of my birth, that differs not from the V 
of an ox 
Ni ſus the foreſt paſy'd, 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call'd, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen fold. Dry. 
2. Vor inſtall, |} To inveſt. 
Long may ſt thou live to wail thy children's 
loſs ; 
And ſee another as I ſee thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art / in mine. 


To STALL. V . 
1. To inhabit ; to dwell. 


2. To kennel. 

STA'LLAGE. . ſ. [from fall.] 

1. Rent paid for a ſtall. 

2. [In old books.] Layſtall; dung; compoſt. 
STA'LL- bv. adj. | ſtall and fed. | Fed not with 


| graſs, but dry ſeed. 


Every one muſt every day ſuſtaine 

The Had of one beaſt, the moſt fat, and beſt 

Of all the /2/ifed, to the woer's feaſt. Chapmir. 

Stallf d oxen, and crammed fowls, are often 
difeated in their livers. Hibutlinit on Altments. 

STxALLWwo0RN, adj. | fill and worn] Long kept 
in the ſtable. But it is probably a miſtake for 
flakvor', [peapelyents, Saxon, tour. ] 

His /l{cvorn Need the champion ſtout bheſtrode. 

Shakeſpeare. 

STALLION, v. ſ. | yſdaliuyx, an old Welſh word: 
the one is derived from the other; but which 
from which I cannot certainly tell. Noten. Tſtullian, 
French; f.:{/a»-, Italian; h , Dutch. Junius 
thinks it derived from prxlan, to leap.] A horſe 
kept for mares. 

The preſent defects are breeding without choice 
of lions in ſhape or ſize. Templ:. 

If leet Dragon's progeny at laſt 

Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 

No favour for the fi να we retain, 

And no reſpe&t for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dry. 

STAMINA. n. ſ. Latin.) 

1. The firſt principles of any thing. 

2. The ſolids of a human body. 

2- In botany.] Thoſe little fine threads or 
capillaments which grow up within the flowers of 
plants, encompaſſing round the ſtyle, and on 
which the apices grow at their extremitics, 

4. A light fort of Ruff. | 

STAMi'NEOUS, adj, | amineus, Latin] 

1, Conſiſting of threads. 

2. Stamin.o flowers are ſo far imperfect as to 
want thoſe coloured leaves which are called petala, 
and conſiſt only of the ſtylus and the ſtamina; 
and ſuch plants as do bear theſe amin os flowers 
Ray makes to conſtitute a large genus of plants : 
theſe he divides into ſuch as, firſt, have their 
fruit or ſeed totally divided from the flower ; and 
theſe are ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of different 
texes :- the reaſon of which is, that from the ſaid 
te2d ſome plant ſhall ariſe with flowers and no 
fruit, and others with fruit and no flowers ; as 
hops, hemp, ſtinging nettles. 2. Such as have 
their fruit only a little disjointed from their flow- 
ers; ag the ricums, and the hehotropium triconon. 
2. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their flower. 4. Such whoſe flow- 
ers adhere to the top or uppermoſt of the ſeed ; 
ais the beta, aſarum, and alchimilla. 

STra/MMEL. . ſ. A ſpecies of red colour. 

Reedhood, the firſt that doth appeur 

In f.mm-/: ſcarlet is too dear. Ben, Tonſon. 

To STA'MMER. v. ». [peamen, a ſtammerer, 
Saxon; fim, ſlimren, to ſtammer, Dutch.) 
To ſpeak with unnatural heſitation; to utter 
words with difficulty. 

Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell, 

I go about; but then is all my belt 


| \Vry words, and „i or elſe doltiſh dumb: 


Shak eus e. 


Shakeſpeare. 


We could not u together in the world. SH. 


STA. 


| Say then, can this but of encl.antment come) 
Sidney, 

I would thou could'ſt fammr, that thou miglit it 
pour aut of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a 
narrow-mouth'd bottle, either too much at once, 
or none at all. Shike(poares 

She lame: oh what grace in liſping lies 

If ſhe ſays nothing, to be ſare (he's wiſe, Dry, 

Lagean juice, 

Which fammering touguss and ſtagg'ring feet 
produce. Dryden, 

Cornelius hoped he would come to ft immer like 
Demoſthenes. Arouthn. Mart. Scrib, 

Your hearers would rather you ſhould be less 
correct, than perpetually fammering, which is one 
of the worſt ſoleciſius in rhetorick. Surf. 

STA'MMERER. u. f, from ſummer.) One who 
ſpeaks with hefitation. 

A ſlammerer cannot with moderation hope for 
the gift of tongues, or a peaſant to become learned 
as Origen. Tayl, 

ToSTAMP. v.a. / ume, Dutch; Amer, Dan.“ 

1. To ſtrike by preiling the foot haſtily dowu- 
wards, 

If Arcite thus deplore 

His ſuſFrings, Palemon yet ſuffers more: 

He frets, ne fumes, he ſtares, he ung: the 
ground ; 

The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around, 

Drydin 

2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. * 

I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, 
and /f,mp:d and ground it very ſmall, Dew. ix. 21. 

Some. apothecaries, upon /tnz> 1g of coloquin- 
tida, have been put into a great ſcouring by the 
vapour only. B. icon. 

3. [ 4 ftlamper, French ; fampare, Italian; n 
par, Spanith. ] 

To impreſs with ſome mark of figure. 

Height of place is intended only to famp the 
endowments of a private condition with luſtre 
and authority. South. 

Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great ; 

There, flmp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines 

complete. Pepe, 

4- To fix a mark by impreſſing it. 

Out of mere ambition, you have made 

Your holy hat be , on the king's coin. St. 

Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſp:ing out 
of framing abſtracted conceptions, inſtead of thoſe 
eaſy and primary notions which nature /amps in 
all men of common ſeiſe. Picks. 

There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of God 
to lamp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. ' 

South, 

No conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but 
from the nature of man's mind, which hath this 
notion of a deity born with it, and ſlam d upon it; 
or is of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe of itſelf 
it will find out God. Tilliuſen. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of him- 
ſelf, though he his langt no original characters 
on our minds, wherein we may read his being; 
yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our 
minds are endowed with, he bath not left him- 
ſelf without witneſs. Locke, 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruſt the worſt deferving firſt, 
\nd /amp'd the noble mark of elderſhip 
Upon their baſer metal? Row:'s H Ito, Stepmots 

What an unſpeakable happineſs world it he to 
a man engaged in the purſuit of knowledge, if he 
had but a power of /famping his beſt ſentiments 
upon his memory in indelible characters > Watts. 

5. To make by impreſſing a mark. 

If two pennyweight of filver, marked with a 
certain impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equi- 
valent to three pennyweight marked with another 
impreſſion, they will not fail to / n pieces of 
that faſhion, and quickly carry away your ſilver. * 

Lobe. 
6. To mint; to form; to coin. 


| We are baſtards all; 


And that moſt venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 


When I was amps. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinte 
To 
| 3 


FA 
5 Sr. 2. 2. To ſtrikte the foot fuddenly 
dowa ward. 
Vhat a fol art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to /iimp, and ſwear, 

UVpen my p wry ' Thou cold- lo de d flave, 

Halt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide? 

8 bbefprare. 
"The men hall how! at the noiſe of the /mping 

of the hoofs of his ſtrong horſes, Ter, X1VIL. 3. 
There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and 

vaults, that, if von / mp but a little louder than 

ordinary, vou hear the ſyund repeated. =Adidifor. 
He cannot bear th” aſtonithing detight, 
But ſtarts, exclaims, and famp:;, and raves, an 
dies. Dern 
They cot to the top, winch was flat and even, 
and „tung upon it, they found it was 1 
T.. 
SrAur. . |. Haute, Fr. „be, Ital.] 
1. Any inſtrument by which a hollow impreſ- 
fon is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 

And pencil (low, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time deſtroy : 

She has a amp, and prints the boy. 

'Tis gold fo pure, 

I: cannot hear the fp without allay. Dr yd:n. 
2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 
But to the pure refined ore, 

The ft.imp of kings imparts no more 
Worth, than the metal held before. Carew. 
That ſacred name gives ornament and grace, 

And, like his famp, makes baſeſt metals paſs: 

*T were fully now a ſtately pile to raiſe, 

To build a playhouſe, while you throwglown plays. 

Dryd-n. 

Ideas are imprinted on the memory; ſome by 
an object affecting the ſenſes only; others, that 
have more than once offered themſelves, have yet 
been lutle taken notice of; the mind, intent only 


on one thing, not ſettling the /t.»p deep into iifelf, 
Loc te. 


Walkr. 


3. A thing marked or ſtamped. 

The mere deipair of ſurgery he cures : 
Hanging a golden xp about their necks, 

Pat on with holy prayers. Shot p. Macteth, 

4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture 
made by impreſſion; a cut; a plate. 

At veni e they put out very curious flampt of 
the ſeveral edifices, which are moſt famous for 
their beauty and magnificenc”. Addiſon on Italy. 

g. A mark ict upon things that pay cuſtoms to 
the government. 

Indeed the paper mp 

Did very much his genius cramp: 

And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. Swift, 

6. A chara der of reputation, good or bad, fixed 
upon any thing. 

The perſons here reflected upon are of ſuch a 


peculiar /amp of impiety, that they ſeem formed | 


into a kind of diabolwal ſociety for the finding out 
New experiments in vice. South. 

Wuere reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed for any 
oninion, we may receive it as of divine authority; 
but 1t 15 not the ſtrength of our own perſuaſions 
which can give it that amp. Lacke. 

7- Authority; currency; value derived from 
any ſuffrage or atte ſtat ion. 

Of the ſame mv is that which is obtruded upon 
us, that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction of the 
loadſtone. Prown's Fulgar Frrows. 

The common people do not judge of vice or 
virtue by morality, or the immorality, ſo much as 


by the fun that is ſet upon it by men of figure. 


L' Eſirange. 


8. Make; caſt; form. 
If ſpeaking troth 
In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, 
Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, 
As not 2 ſoldier of this ſeaſon's /t..mp 
Should go ſo general current through the world. 


S hab, ſecare. 


When one man of an exemplary improbity 
charges another of the ſame f.-p in a court of 
Juſtice, he lies under the diſadyaatage of a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion. L' Eflrange. 
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Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fict, he gives him the lye in every look; 
but if one of his own /f..zp ſhould tell him that 
the king of Sweden would be ſuddenly at Perth, 
he hugs himſelf at the good news. Addiſ.n. 

A kin of heav'n's own fp, not vulgar make ; 
Bleſſeq iu giving, and averſe to take. In. 

SrAuαννẽ]¶sͤÜf. . . ¶ from flamp.} An inſtrumeut 
of pounding. 

From the ſtamping-mill it paſſeth through the 
craziug-mill; but of late times they moſtly uſe 
wet Hauber. Carezy. 

STaxg amongſt our forefathers, was the termi- 
nation of the ſuperlative degree : ſo u, moſt 
noble; Pc:/tan, the beſt; I. fur, the dearett; 
WF lan, the wiſeſt; Dunstan, the higheſt. Gib/on. 

To STANCH. v. a, „chr, Fr. fagaare, 
Ital.] To ſtop blood; to hinder from running. 

Iron or a ſtone, lid to the neck, doth rb 
the bleeding of the noſe. Bacon's Nat. 11% 

Of reins of earth medicinal are terra letania, 
terra figillata communis, and bolus armenus ; 
whereof terra lemnia is the chief: the virtues of 
them are for curing of wounds, flanching of blood, 
and {topping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 

Leeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, 
and occaſion an effuſion of blood, which cannot be 
eaſily ſtanc bed. Brown's Vilgar Errours, 

He fought to hinder fighting, and atfay'd 
To ſlanch blood by breathing of the vein. Dryden. 

Ty STANCH. v. . To ftop. 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her iſſue fanched. Luk», viii. 44- 

STANCH. adj. | This ſeems to come from the 
verb. ] 

1. Sound; ſach as will not run out. 

What we endeavoured in vain may be per- 
formed by ſome virtuoſo, that ſhall have anche: 
veilels, and more funny days. Boyle. 
* 2, Firm; ſound of principle; truſty; hearty; 
determined. 

The ſtanding abſurdity, without the belief of 
which no man is reckoned a flinch churchman, is 


that there is a calf's head club. Adaliſan. 
In paliticks, I hear, you're fanch, 
Directly beat againſt the French. Prior. 


They mean to convince, not the groveling herd, 
or giddy populace, but the grave and faxch men, 
men of ſobriety and firmnefs. Water land. 

Each fanch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Zach fierce logician ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. Pope 

z. In this ſenſe is uſed a tn hound, A dog 
that follows the ſcent without errour or remiſl- 
neſs. 

4. Strong; not to be broken. 

If I knew 
What hoop wonld hold us lar from edge to edge 
O' th' world, I would purſue-it. Sbateſpeare. 
You will loſe their love: this is to be kept 
anch, and carefully watched. Locke. 
STA'NCHER- n. . [from fanch.] One that ſtops 
blood. 
Sr xen. 2. f. [:/angon, Fr.] A prop; a 
ſupport. 

STA'NCHLESS. adj. [from flanch.} Not to be 

ſtopped. 
There grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A /lanchl-ſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I thould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak-ſp. 

She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
And thruſt her down his throat, into his fawnbleſs 

maw. Drayton, 

To STAND. . . preterite, I food, I have flood. 
ſpranivan, Gothick and Saxon; faen, Dutch; fare, 
Italian; «far, Spaniſh ; fare, Latin. ] 

1. To be upon the feet; not to ſit, kneel, or lie 
down. 

The abſolution to be ounced by the prieſt 
alone ſanding, the people ſtill kneeling. Com. Prayer. 

2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 

What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to ſand? 

3. To be placed as an edifice. 

This poet's tomb fed on the other fide of Na- 


Milton. 


ples, which looks towards Veſuvio Adiiſon on Ita. 


| 
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4. To r-ma'n ere 3 nat to fall. 
1A ud or fall, 
Free in th un arbit ement it ies. 
Chariot 1d churioteer lay overturn'd, 
And fiery foamiag ite-ds 2 what f:od, recoil'd 
Cerweary d, through the faint fatanick bolt 
Defentive ſcarce, or with pal. fea furpris'd,, 
Fled ignominiou Milton's Paradiic Loft, 
g. To become eceR. b 
Mute, and amaz d, my hair with horror food; 
Fear thrunk my fentes, aud congeal'd my blood. 
D» vin. 
Her hair Vd vp; convulfive rage poſſeſs d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden's A nid. 
6. To ſtop; to halt; not to go forward. 
The leaders, having charge from you to fund; 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Sh. /. 
Sun in Gideon uu, 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. 
Morta!, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum'ſt to tread, I charge thee fr, 
And tell thy name. Dr yd-n's Acid. 


Man. 


Mien. 


or regreſlion. 

This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empire, 

when al! oc her ſtates of Chritteadom {ard at a ſt y. 
Bacen, 

Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they fard? 1. 

8. To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vacillution. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever ford. Dunes. 
My mind on its own centre /ands unmov'd,' 

And ſtable as the fabrick of the world, 

Propt on itſelf. Dryd-n. 

9. To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or defence. 

Seeing how lothly oppoſite I fond 
To his unnat'ral purpoſe, in fell motion 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

From enemies heav'n keep your majeſty; _- 
And when they /and againſt you, may 9 

Shat [pr Te. 

10. To be in a ſtate of hoſtility; to — the 
ground. 

If he would preſently yield, Barbaroffa pro- 
miſed to let him go free; but if he ſhould /and 
upon his defence, he threatened to make him te- 
pent his fooliſh hardineſs. Aua. 

The king granted to the Jews to gather them - 
ſelves together, and ſlund for their life. Eber. 

We are often conſtrained to fund alone againſt 
the ſtrength of opinion. Brown's Pref. to Vidg. Hrr. 

It was by the ſword they ſhould die, if they ffuod 
upon defence; and by the halter, if they thould 
yield. Haytuurd. 

11. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give way. 

Who before him food fo to it? for the Lord 
brought his enemies unto him. Eccheſ. xvi. 2. 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to fand againſt the wiles of the devil. 

Eph. vi. 11. 

Their lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, 
whether they e to it or ran away. Bacon. 

12. To ſtay ; not to fly. : 

Then the light'ning-loving Deity caſt 

A foule flight on my ſoldiers : nor toad faſt 

One man of all. Chapman. 

At the ſoldierly word fand, the flyers halted # 
little. Clarendon, 

13. To be placed with regard to rank or or- 
der. 

Amongſt liquids endued with this quality of re- 
laxing, warm water Hundt firſt. Arbuthret, 

Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were 
it ſtudied with that freedom and tht ſacred chari- 
ty which it teaches : let this therefore ſlaad always 
chief. Watts. 
| 14. To remain in the preſent ſtate. 

If meat make my brothec offend, I will eat no 
fleſh while the world fanatth. 

That ſots and knaves ſhould be ſo vain 

To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain; 

And land recorded, at their own requeſt, 

To 651 days a 0 ” a jeſt. Dryd-n, 
15. ar, Spaniſb.] To be in any particular 
ate ; to de: emphati expreſſed, * 


. The 


7. To be at a ſtationary point without progreſs , 


1 Cor. viii. 13 
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The ſea, 
Au“ d by the rod of Moſes ſo to fand, 
Divided. Milton. 
Accompliſh what your ſigns foreſhoxv : 
I /and reſign'd, and am prepar'd to go. Dryden. 
He ſtruck the ſnakes, and food again 
New ſex'd, and trait recover'd into man. Adi. 
They expect to be favour'd, who fand not poſ- 
ſeſſed of any one of thoſe qualifications that be- 
longed to him. Atterbury. 
Some middle prices ſhew us in what proportion 
the value of their lands /{ood, in regard to thoſe of 
our own country. Arbuthnt. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not 
want theſe helps: he neither and in need of lo- 
gick, nor uſes it. Baker. 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor /tood ſubdu'd by ſound. 

; Pope. 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable 
of being diſconcerted by little occaſions, frame 
their malignant fables accordingly, and /7.:d4 de- 


tected by it, as by an evident mark of ignorance. 


Pope's Efſry cn Homer. 
16. Not to become void; to remain in force. 
God was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe 
ſentence in matters of controverſy he ordiined 
ſhould fand, oftentimes would be deceived. Hooker, 
A thing within my boſom tells me. 
That no conditions of our peace can fand. Shak:ſp. 
I w:ll puniſh you, that ye may Know that my 
words ſhall ſurely /a»d againſt you for evil. Fer. 
My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant 
ſhall and faſt with him. Eſ. Ixxxix. 28. 
17. To conſiſt: to have its being or eſſence. 
That could not make him that did the ſervice 
perfect, as pertaining to the conſcience, which 
ſod only in meats and drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 
18. To be with reſpect to terms of a contract. 
The hirelings fond at a certain wages. Carew. 
T9. To have a place. 
If it ftand 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſured 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all untock'd to your occaſions. Shakeſpeare. 
My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have rod that 
night 
Againſt my fire. Shak. ſpears King Lear. 
This excellent man, who „ not upon the ad- 
vantage- ground before, provoked men of all qua- 
lities. Clarendon. 
Chariots wing'd 
From th' armoury of God, where and of old 
Myriads. Milton. 
20. To be in an ſtate at the time preſent. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps : 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which fd in hard cure. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
So it fands ; and this I fear at laſt, 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs' wreck. Shak. 
All which grace 
TI-now will amplify, and tell what caſe 
I hy houſhold fards in. Chapman. 
Our company afſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, 
tet us know ourſelves, and how it ſtandeth with 
us. Bacon. 
Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the pa- 
tent, formerly granted to Saint-John, /?cod revoked. 
Clarendon. 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears ? 
; Milton. 
As things now fand with us, we have no power 
to do good after that illuſtrious manner our Savi— 
vur did. Calamy's Sermons. 
21. To be in a permanent ſtate. 
The broil dane fil long d, 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shak: ſpeare. 
T in thy perſevering ſhall rejoice, 
And al! the plett j »/ faſt. Milton. 
22. To be with regard to condition or fortune. 
Idi net of one whoſe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden 
2% 0h.» any particular reſpect. 


Here ftoud he in the dark, bis ſharp ſword out, 


| 
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Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To fand's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shak: ſp. King Lear. 
An utter unſuitableneſs diſobedience has to the 
relation which man neceſſarily and in towards 
his Maker. | Saut 

24. To be without action. 

A philoſopher diſputed with Adrian the em- 
peror, and did it but weakly : one of his friends, 
that ond by, ſaid, Methinks you were not like 
yourlelf laſt day in argument with the emperor ; 
could have anſwered better myſelf. Why, ſaid 
the philoſopher, would you have me contend with 
him that commands thirty legions ? Bacon, 

25. Todepend; to reſt; to be ſupported. 

This reply /tandeth all by conjectures. Whitgifte. 

The preſbyterians of the Kirk, leſs forward to 
declare their opinion in the former point, ſlund up- 
on the latter only. * 

He that will know, muſt by the connexion of 
the proofs ſce the truth and the ground it on on, 

ke, 

26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be (till. I/ iv. 4. 

I defire to be preſent, and change my voice, for 
Land in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

27. To ſucceed; to be acquitted ; to be ſafe. 

Readers, by whoſe judgment I would #a: or 
fall, would not be ſuch as are acquainted only 
with the French and Italian criticks. Addif. Spec. 

28. To be with reſpec to any particular. 

Cæſar entreats, 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou fand 
Further than he is Cæſar. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleo. 
To Heay'n I do appeal, 

I have lov'd my King and common-weal ; 

As for my wife, I know not how it fands, Shak. 

29. To be reſolutely of a party. 

The cauſe muſt be preſumed as good on our 
part as on theirs, till it be decided who have f-od 
for the truth, and who for the error. Hooker, 

Shall we ſound him ? 
I think, he will and very ſtrong with us. Shak. 
It remains, . 

To gratify his noble ſervice, that 

Hath thus /--d for his country. Shot ſp. Cortolan. 

30. To be in the place; to be repreſentative. 

Chilon ſaid, that Kings friends and favourites 
were like caſting counters; that ſometimes ſtood 
for one, ſometimes for ten. Bacon. 

I will not trouble myſelf, whether theſe names 
fand for he ſame thing, or really include one ano- 
ther. Locke. 

Their language being ſcanty, had no words in it 
to hd for a thouſand. be. 

31. To remain; to be fixed. 

Watch ye, /tand faſt in the faith, quit you like 
men, be ſtrong. 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt 

Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 

Till time fond fix'd Milton, 

32. To hold a courſe at ſea. 

Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince ! 
From the ſame parts of heav'n his navy ſlundi, 
To the ſame parts on earth his army lands. Dryd. 

Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſlund, 

And fur! their ſails, and iſſue on the land. Pope, 
33- To have qirection towards any local point. 
The wand did not really /fand to the metals, 

when placed under it, or the metalline veins. 

Boyle. 

34. To offer as a candidate. 

He A to be elected one of the proctors for the 

univerſity, Sanderſon's Life. 

35- To place himſelf ; to be placed. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that und in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. Shakeſpeare's Merch, of Venice. 

He was commanded by the duke to e, aſide 

and expect his anſwer. Anlles's Hiſt, of the Turks. 

I /io:4 between the Lord and you, to ſhew you 

he Lord's word. Deut. v. 5. 

Stand by when he is going. Sift. 

36. To ſtagnate; not to flow, 


| 
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Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina fands, nd 
37. To be with reſpec to chance. 

Yourſelf, renowned prince, then „od as fair 


b. As any comer I have look'd on, 


For my affection. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice, 

Each thinks he fands faireſt for the great lot, 
and that he is poſſeſſed of the golden number. 

£lddifon's Speet ater, 

He was a gentleman of conſiderable practice at 
the bar, and /ieod fair for the firſt vacancy on the 
bench. hawe 

38. To remain ſatisfied. 

Though Page be a ſecure fool, and fand ſo firm. 
ly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my 
opinion ſo eaſily. Shak: ſpear, 

39. To be without motion. 

I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time 
gallops withal —Whom un, it fill withal?— 
With lawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep be. 
tween term and term, and then they perceive nut 
how time moves. Shak. ſpear, 

40. To make delay. 

They will ſuſpect they ſhall make but ſma!! 
prozrefs, if, in the books they read, they muſt 
frond to examine and unravel every argument. 

Lark. 

41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many words, or 
much pertinacity. 

To ſland upon every point, and be curious in 
particulars, belongeth to the firſt author of ths 

2 Mac. ii. 20, 


ory. 
It is ſo plain that it needeth not to be food upon, 


acon, 

42. To be expoſed. 

Have I lived to ſand in the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of Engliſh ? Shakeſpe.rc, 

43. To perſiſt ; to perſevere. 

Never hand in a lie when thou art accuſed, but 
alk pardon and make amends. Tay/er, 

The emperor /fanding upon the advantage he had 
got by the ſeizure of . fleet, obliged them to 
deliver. Gulliver's Travels. 

Hath the prince a full commiſſion, 

To hear, and abſolutely to determine 

Of what conditions we ſhall fund upon ? Shal?,, 

44- To perſiſt in a claim. 

45. To adhere; to abide. 

Deſpair would f.md to the ſword, 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. a 
e. 

46. To be conſiſtent. 

His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly aſk, 
the ſame ſhall they receive, ſo far as may /ar 
with the glory of God and their own everlaſting 
good; unto either of which it is no virtuous 
man's purpoſe to ſeek any thing prejudicial. Het. 

Some inſtances of fortune cannot fund with 
ſome others; but if you defire this, you muſt loſe 
that. Taylor, 

It Hd with reaſon that they ſhould be rewarded 
liberally out of their own labours, ſince they re- 
ceived pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and cloſe application will hard- 
ly fand together. Felton, 

47. To be put aſide with diſregard. 

We make all our addreſſes to the promiſes, hug 
and careſs them, and in the interim let the com- 
mands fand by neglected. Decay of Pity. 

48. To STAND by. To ſupport ; to defend; not 
to deſert. 

The aſs hoped the dog would und “ bim, if 
ſet upon by the wolf. L' Fftrange. 

If he meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off 
the fox's ſkin, and put on the lion's : come, gen- 
tlemen, you'll fard by me. org >: Friar, 

Our good works will attend and ffand by us at 
the hour of death. Calumy. 

49. 76 STAND by. To be preſent without being 
an actor. 

Margaret's curſe is fallen upon our heads, 

For ſtanding by when Richard kill'd her ſon. 
Shak: ſpear e. 

50. To STAND by. To repoſe on; to reſt in. 

The world is inclinzd to ffand by the Arunde- 
lian marble, Pope's Efſay on Hom 

; 51. 


irs 
To 


* 
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q1. ToaSTAND for, To propoſe one's ſelf a ean- 
didate. : 

How many f for conſulſhips ?---three : but 
is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 

Shakeſpeare. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a deſign 
on their liberties when he fond for the conſulſhip, 
it was but juſt that they ſhould give him a 9 

GN. 

52. To STAND for. To maintain ; to profeſs to 
ſupport. 

Thoſe which fo:d for the preſbytery thought 
their cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſciphne 
of Scotland, than the hierarchy of England. Bac. 

Freedom we all Hund for. Ben Jonſon. 

53. ToSTAxu off. To keep at a diſtance. 

Stand F, and let me take my fill of death. Dry. 

$4. TDi STAND off. Not to comply. 

Stand no more off, 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick deſires. Shak ſp. 

55. To STAND off. To forbear friendſhip or su- 
timacy. 

Our bloods pour d altogether 
Would quite confound diſtinction; yet fand of 
In differences ſo mighty. Shake) peare. 

Such behaviour Ffrights away friendſhip, and 
makes it fand of in diflike and averſion, Collier, 

Though nothing can b more honovrable than 
an acquaintance witli Got, we fond off from it, 
and will not be tempted to embrace it. Atterbury. 

56. To STAND. off. To have relief; to appear 
protuberant or prominent. 

Picture is beſt when it fn, off, as if it were 
carved ; and ſculpture is beſt when it appeareth 
ſo tender as if it were painted ; when there is 
ſuch a ſoftneſs in tae limbs, as if not a chiſſel had 
hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn 
and ſtroaked them in oil. Watts Architecture. 

57. To SrAND at, To hold reſolution; to 
hold a poſt ; not to yield a point. 

King John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 


That ſo /-2d out againſt the holy church. Shakeſp.| 


Pomtinius knows not you, 
While you fard aut upon theſe traiterous terms. 
Pen 'J-nſon. 
Let not men flatter themſelves, that though they 
find it difficult at preſent to combat and „ u out 
againſt an ill practice; yet that old age would 
do that for them, which they in their youth could 
never find in their hearts to do for themſelves. 
| South, 
Scarce can a good-natured man refuſe a com- 
pliance with the ſolicitations of his company, and 
find out agaiuſt the raillery of his familiars. Kog. 
58. To STAND out. Not to comply; to ſecede. 
Thou ſhalt fee me at Tullus's face: 
What, art thou ſtiff > fand. aut? = Shakeſpeare, 
If the ladies will und aut, let them remember 
that the jury is not all agreed. Dryden. 
59. To STAND out. To be prominent or protu- 
derant. 
Their eyes ,, with fatneſs. Pſ. Ixxili. 7. 
60. To Stand 10. To ply ; to perſevere. 
Palicurus, cry d aloud, 
What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud 
My twughts preſage ; ere that the tempeſt roars, 
Stand i your tackles, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 


Dryden. | 


61. To STAND ta. To remain fixed in a purpoſe. 
He that will paſs his land, 
As I have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread 
To bot! our goods if he to it will Herbert. 

I til! fand to it, that this is his ſenſe, as will 
appear from the deſign of his words. Stilling fleet. 
? 62. To STAND zo, To abide by a contract or aſ- 
ſertion. 

As I have no reaſon to fland to the award of my 
enemies; ſo neither dare I truſt the partiality of 
my friends. Dryden. 

63. To STAND under. To undergo ; to ſuſtain. 

If you unite in your complaiats, 

And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
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64. To STAND wp. To erect one's ſelf ; to riſe 
from ſitting. 
65. To S rANο . Toariſe in order to gain no- 
dice. 
When the accuſers ford up, they brought none 
accuſation of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. Atts, 
66. To SrAN D «uo. To make a party. 
When weed up about the corn, he himſelf 
{tuck not to call us the many-headed monſter. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolams. 
67. To STAND . To concern; to intereſt. 
An imperſonal ſenſe. - 
Doe: it not /.md me now upon * Shak. Hamlet. 
The King knowing well that it fxxd him upon : 
by how much the more he had hitherto protract- 
ed the time, by ſo much the ſooner to diſpatch 
with the rebels. Bacon. 
It fands me much «pon 
T' ener vate this objection. Hudibras. 
Does it not fund ther upon, to examine upon 
what grounds they preſume it to be a revelation 
from God ? Lo . 
68. 7-STAND wvþon, To value; to take pride. 
Men ftand very much «por the reputation of their 
underftwding+s, and of all things hat: to be ac- 
counted fools : the beſt way to avoid this imputa- 
tion is to be religious. Tillaeſon. 


We highly eſteem and fand much pn our birth, H 


though we derive nothing from our anceſtors but 
our bodies; and it is uieful to mprove this advan- 
tage, to imitate their good examples. Ray. 
69. To STAND n. To inſiſt. 
A raſcally, yea—forſooth, knave, to bear a gen- 
tleman in hand, and then fund upor ſecurity. Sha, 
To STAND. v. a. 
1. To endure ; to refiſt without flying or yield- 
ing. 
None durſt fand bim; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Love ed the ſiege, and wou'd not yield his 
breaſt. by Dryden. 
Oh ! had bounteous Heav'n 
Beſtou d Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 
So had I Hand the ſhock of angry fate. Smith, 
That not for fame, hut virtue's better end, 
He flood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. 
2. To await ; toabide ; to ſuffer. 
Bid him diſband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, 
And land the judgment of a Roman ſenate. Addi}. 
To keep; to maintain with ground. 
urning at the length, he food his ground, 
And miſs'd his friend. Dryden. 
STAaxv. n. J. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtation; a place where one waits ſtand- 


ng. 
I have found you out a fand mot fit, 

Where you may have ſuch vantage on the duke, 
He ſhall not paſs you. Shakeſp. Mea. for Meof. 
In this covert will we make a 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakef. 

Then from his lofty land on that high tree, 
Down he alights among the ſportful herds. Milt. 
The princely hierarch 
In their bright fand there left his pow'rs to ſeize 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

The male bird, whilſt the hen is covering her 
eggs, generally takes his fand upon a neighbouring 
bough, and diverts her with his ſongs during her 
ſitting. Addif.n's Spectutor. 
I took my fand upon an eminence which was 
appointed for a general rendezvous of theſe female 
carriers, to look into their ſeveral ladings. Addi ſan. 
Three perſons entered into a conſpiracy to aſ- 
ſaſſinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his de- 
votions in a certain temple :. in order to it they 
took their ſeveral fands in the moſt convenient 
places. : Fiddijon. 
When juſt as by her fand Arſaces paſt, 
The window by deſign or chance fell down, 
And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. 


Rowe. 


Pope. 


i 


The urchin from his private fund 


Cannot fand under them, —Shakeſp, in x VIII. 


Took aim, and ſhot with all his ſtrength. Szvif?. 
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2. Rank ; poſt ; ſtation ; Not uſed, 

Father, ſince your fortune did attain 
So high a fun,; I mean not to deſcend. Daniel. 

3. A op; a halt.. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 
If any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual fand ; 
Their ſavaze eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze. Shake. 

The Earl of Northampton followed the horſe 
ſo cloſely, that they made a und, when he furiouſ- 
ly charged and routed them. Clarendon, 

Ouce more the ilceting ſoul came back, 
T' infpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a doubtful fund, 
Hov' ring like expiring flame, 
That mounts and falls by turns. Dryden, 

At every turn ſhe made a little and, 

And thruſt among the thorus her lily hand 
To draw the roſe. : Dr yden; 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateſt part of trade is driven hy young 
merchants, upon borrowing at intereſt; ſo as, if the 
uſurer either call in, or keep back his money, there 
will enfue preſently a great fund of trade. Bacen. 

Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of 
bodies would be at an end, and nature at a perfect 
Waordward, 
5. The act of oppoſing. 

We are come | 
Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our andi, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shat/Þs 

6. Higheſt mark; ſtationary point; point from 
which the next motion is regreſſive. 

Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and do, 
Voice is at and and at the higheſt flow: 

Then, ſatire, ſpread thy fails ; take all the winds 
can blow. Dryden. 

In the beginning of ſummer the days are at a 
Aland, with little variation of length or ſhortneſs ; 
becauſe the diurnal variation of the ſun partakes 
more ofa right line than of a ſpiral. Dryden. 

The ſea, fince the memory of all ages, hat h 
continued at a fand, without conſiderable variation. 

Bewl'y.. 

7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 

Every part of what we would, 

Muſt make a fund at what your highneſs will. 
Shakeſpe 

When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſaf d the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a fand, 

The goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand: 
And finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſhall fade. 
rior, 
$. Difficulty ; perplexity ; embarraſſment ; he- 
ſitation. 

A fool may fo far imitate. the mein of a wiſe 
man, as at firſt to put a body to a fand what to 
make of him. L' Eftrange. 

The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a ra- 
tional ſoul, tho* it appear not: this is paſt doubt. 
Make the ears a little longer, then you begin to 
boggle : make the face yet narrower, and then you 
are at a ftand. Locke. 

9. A frame or table on which veſſels are placed. 

Such ſquires are only fit for country towns, 

To ſtink of ale, and duſt a with clowns :. 
Who, to be choſen for the land's protectors, 
Tope and get drunk before the wiſe PS. 


After ſupper a fund was brought in, with 2 
braſs veſſel full of wine, of which he that pleas d 
might drink ; but no liquor was forced. Dryden. 

STANDARD. . /. [-ftendurt, Fr.] f 

1. An enſign in war, particularly the enſign of 
the horſe. 

His armies, in the following day, 

On thoſe fair plains their uur proud m_ - 
ar fax. 

Ere the fandard there of ancient night, 

Yours de the advantage all, mine the revenge. Mil. 
Behold Camillus loaded home, 
With flundards well redeem'd and foreign foes 
O ercome. Dr yden. 


| 3 10. 


STA 


To their common®fdad they repair; 

The nimble horſemea ſcour th fields of air. Dry. 

2. From fand.] That which 1s of undouhted 
authority ; that which is the teſt of other things 
of the ſame kind. 

The dozmatift gives the lie to all diſſenting ap- 
pre- vers, and proclaims his judgment the fitteſt 
intellectual nalen d. Cl nuvi. 

The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the 
terreſtrial models, and are both originals and 

rd. Holder. 

Our mexſares of length, I cannot call Hand ds ; 
for td meaſures muſt be certain and fixed. 

Holder. 

When people have brought right and wrong to 
a falſe flu, d, there follows an envious male- 
volence J. Fftrang.. 

The Romans made thoſe times the fund rd of 
their wit, whe 1 they ſubdued the world. Spratz 

From theſe ancient /..udards 1 deſc.nd to our 
own hittorians. Felton. 

When I ſhall propoſe the f--drrd whereby 1 
give judgment, any may efily inform himfſeif of 
the quantity and meaſure of it. , dio und. 

The court which uſed to be the hd of o- 
priety, and correctneſs of ipecch, ever fince con 
tinued the woifſt ſchool in England for that ac- 
compliſhment. Swift. 

Fuſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt furdird, which is {till the ſame. Pope. 

2. That which has been tried by the proper tett. 

The Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain 
feumdnd pertaps might be fixed for ever. Swif?. 

In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth; 

Imprint on ev'ry act its funda d worth. 

3. A ſettled rate. 

That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appro- 
priated to the pieces of each denomination, is cal- 
led the fundund. Loc 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound 
in making farms of a fd rd, that is, mantained 
with ſuch a proportion of lands as may breed a 
ſuhjeR to live in plenty. Bacon. 

A fmdard might be made, under which no horie 
Mould be uſed for draught ; this would enlarge 
the breed of horſes. Temple. 

y the preſent flandrd of the comage, fix y- 
two thillings is coined out of one pound weight of 
ſilver, Artuthnet. 

5. A ſtanding ſtem or tree. 

A fd ord of a dimaik roſe with the root on, 
wits let upright in an earthen pan, full of fair 
water, half a foot under the water, the and 14 
being more than two fect above it. Bu, Nut. Hiſt. 

Plant fruit of all ſorts and fardard, mural, or 
ſnrubs which loſe their leaf. Evelyn's Klendar. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, qthers for fruits; ſome fandod:, ſome 
ag ainſt walls. Temple. 

STAXDARDBLEARER. n. f. [undd and bear. 
One who bears a ſtandard or enſign. 

They ſhall be as when a ffurdardbearer fainteth. 

Ifaiah, X. 18. 

Theſe are the fundardleareys in our contending 
armies, the dwarfs and ſquires who carry the im- 
preſſes of the giants or knights, Spectator. 
Sr DROP. nf, [vornicalaris, Lat.] An herb. 

Ain ſtoo- th, 

STA\XDEL. n. . {from fand.] A tree of long 

ſtanding. 


Prior. 


The Druinians were nettled to ſee the princely | 


Fand 1 of their royal oak return with a branch of 
w3illows. loro. 

STA'NDER. ». ſ. {from f. d.] 

t. One who ftands. 

2. A tree that has ſtood long. 

The young ſpring was pitifally nipt and over- 
trodden by cry b-aſts ; and alſo the faireſt finders 
of all were rootzd up and c it into the fire. 

| Ajcham's Sch-olm ff r. 

z. STN DER by. One preſent; a mere ſpec- 
tator | 
Explain ſome ſtatute of the land to the 1 — 

2 
I would not be a finder ly tr hear 
My fovereizn miſtrets clouded fo, without 


by. 


STA 


When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it i: 
not for any f nders y to curtail his oaths. Shake/. 

The fand rs by tes clearly this event, 

All parties tay, they": ure, yet all diſſent. Denb. 

The „ande, by ſuſpected her to be a ducheſs. 

dedijor. 

STa/xDERGRASS. n .. [ ſuyrim, Lat.] Anherb. 

Ainſwarts. 

STa'xp1NG. part. adj. | from ft nd.) 

1. Settled ; eſtablithed ; not temporary. 

Standing armies have the place of ſubjects, and 
th. government depends upon the contented a 
diſcontented humours of the ſoldiers, Templ:. 

Laugh'd all the pow'rs who favour tyranny, 
And all the finding army of the ſky. Dryden, 

Money being locked upon as the funding mea- 
ture of other commoditic:, men confider it asa 
funding meature, though when it las varied its 
quantity, it is not . Locke. 

Thus doth he adviſe them to erect among them- 
ſelves funding courts by conſent, Ritthewws: th. 

Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the herd, becon.es a flanding object of rail- 
lery. Addiſon. 

The common fandirg rules of the goſpel are a 
more powerful means uf conviction than any mi- 
racle. Atterbury. 

Great ſanding miracle that Heay'n afſign's ! 
is only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pepe. 

2. Lalting ; not tranſitory. 

The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodi- 
gious fize, and, worked up his cumpl xion to a 
Aunding crinmion. Add. ſon. 

3. Stagnant ; not running. 

He turned the wilderneſs into a funding water. 

l jalm cv. 
This made their flowing ſhrink 
From ſtand ng lake to tripping ebb. 
4. Fixed; not moveab e. 
There's his chamber, 
His „landing bed and truckle bed. SH eure. 

STN HIN G. 2. . from d.] 

1, Continuance ; long poſſeſſion of an office, 
character, or place. i 

Nothing had been more eaſy than to command 
a patron of a long undi g. Dryden. 

Although the ancients were of opinion that 
Egypt was formerly fea; yet this tract of 1:nd is 
as old, and of as long a fandirg as any upon the 
continent of Africa. vdward. 

I with your fortune had enabled vou to have 
continued longer in he univerſity, till you were 
of ten years l ding. Sift. 

2. Station; place to ſtand in. 

Such ordnance 2s he bruught with him, becauſe 
it was fitter for ſervice in fi-ld than for battery, 
did only beat down the battlements, and ſuch little 
funding. Knils's Hiftory. 

His coming is in ſtate, I will provide you a good 
ftandive to ſee his entry. Bacon. 
3- Power to ſtand, 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no Renting. 
Pſalm Ixix. 


Nt 2 on, 


4. Rank ; condition. 

STa'xD15Sun. nf. [ fland and diſh.] A cafe for 
pen and ink. 

A Grubftreet patriot does not write to ſecure, 
hut to get ſomething : ſhould the government be 
overturned he has nothing to loſe but an ole 
7 indiſbh. Addiſon. 
I bequeath to Dean Swift, eſq. my large filvei 
und ſh, conſiſting of a large filver plate, an ink- 
pot, and a ſand-box. Swift. 

STaxG. . J [peznx, Saxon. -A perch. - 

Theſe fields were int rmingled with woods of 
ha'f a 6 „e, and the tall: tree appeared to b. 
ſeven feet high. S 

Sraxk od. Weak ; worn out, 

Diggon, I am ſo tiff and ſo fark, 

That unneth I may ſtand any more, 

And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 
Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Sp. =/ 
STAXKk. The preterite of „iat 
The fiſh in the river died, and the river ff «+ 

. 


My preicut vengeance taken. $þ.ts;zea e, ing to the tin- werks. 


S nv. ad'. from ffaunum, Lat. Rela- | 


ST A 


A ſteward keepeth his court once every three 
weeks: they are termed //.:2y courts of the 
Latin fanmm, and hold plea of action of debt or 
treſpaſs about white or black tin. Care, 

STa'N2Aa, n. ſ. | fling, Ital. farce, Fr.] A 
number of lines regularly adjuſted to each other; 
{> much of a poem as contains every variation of 
meaſure or relation of rhyme. Starz: is origi. 
nally a room of a houſe, and came to ſignify a ſub. 
divihon of a poem; a ſtaff. 

So bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, 

To wear that gem on any line, 

Nor till the happy nuptial houſe he ſeen, 
Shall any tun with it ſhine. Couly, 
Horace confines himſelf itriatly to one ſort of 

rerſe or fanza in every ode. Dryden, 

In quatrains, the laſt line of the mt is to be 
confidered in the compoſition of the firft, Dry, 

Betore his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 

And each exalted f.:zza teems with thought, Pope, 
STx»LE. n. f. [e. , Fr. fp, Dutch.] 

1. A ſettled mart ; an eſtabliſhed emporium, 

A pl of romance and lies, | 
Falſe tears, and real perijurics. Privy, 

The cuſtoms of Alexandria were very great, it 
having been they of the Indian trade. Anh. 

Tyre, Alexander the Great ſacked, and cttah. 
liſhing the pl at Alexandria, made the great: |t 
revolution in trade that ever was known, . 
: 2. I know not the meaning in the following paſ- 
age. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain 
abhies, allowing them one file, and two pun- 
cheons at a rate. Camdn, 

3. The original material of a manufacture. 

At Lenſter, for her wobl whoſe f.pic Cath 

excel, 

And ſeems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell, 

1 AY" 

S rr. adj, [from the noun.] 8 

1. Settled; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 

Some Engliſh wov!, vexed in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made: 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfe ware our f , trade. Dr yd», 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 
What needy writer would not ſolicit to work 

under ſuch maſters, who will take off their ware 

at their own rates, and trouble not themſelves to 
examine whether it be /:p/: or no? Swift, 

STA'PLE. 7. ſ. ſpeapul ,Saxon, a prop. ] A loop 
of iron; a bar bent and driven in at both ends. 

I have ſeen A of doors and nails born. 

Peacha 1. 

The filyer ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd: 
The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 

Fo the ttrong fps inmoſt depth reitor'd, 

Secur'd the valves. Pop's Oh. 
STAR. . / [preonna, Saxon; /erre, Dutch. 
1. One of the luminous bodies that appear in 

the nocturnal ſky, 

When an aſtronomer uſes the word far in it's 
ſtrict ſenſe, it is applied only to the fixt far; but 
in a large ſenſe it includes the planets. Watts. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the fes; 

Murdering impoſſibility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakeſprarts 

Hither th- Syracuſan's art tranſlates 
—_— form, the courſe of things and human 

ates ; 

Th' included ſpirit ſerving the fur deck d Gy, 

The living work in conſtant motions winds. 

H. Au. 

As from a cloud his fulgent he d, 
And ſhape ff.» bright, appear'd. Milton, 

2. The pole- ſtar. 

Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is ro 
nore ſailing by the far. Shake proves 

3. Configuration of the planets ſuppoſed to in- 
luence fortune. 

From forth the fatal lions of theſe two foes 

A pair of far croſt lovers take their life, $44, 

We are apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame upon 

ir fars or fortune. 2. Ar unge. 

4. A mark of reference; an aſteriſk. 


Remark 


it gibrith. 


STA 


Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note 
with a marginal far. . Watt. 

Srar of Betblebem. n. ,. ¶ arnitbogalam, Latin.) 
A flower. Miller. 

STA'RAPPLE. . , A globular or olive-thaped 
ſoft fleſhy fruit, incloſing a ſtone of the ſame 
ſhape. This plant grows ia the warmeſt parts of 
America, where the fruit is caten by way of de- 
ſert. It grows to the height of thirty or forty 
ſect. Miller. 
Sr. a. /. ( rreohbond, Saxon. ] Is the 
right-hand fide of the ſhip, as the larboard is the 
left. Hanis. 
On ſhipboard the mariners will not leave thei 
furboard and larboard, becauſe fome one accounts 
ÞBramb. 

STARCH. . /. [from farc, Teutonick, ſtiff. 
A kind of viſcous matter made of flower or po- 
tatoes, with which linen is ſtiffened, and was for- 
merly — 


as he 
Diflik'd your yellow farch, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified ? Ft. 
With uch thin laid on, and the ſkin well 


STA 


Why doſt thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To /iare me into ſtatue ? Dryden. 
I was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a 
bear, which, as I approached with my preſent, 
threw his eyes in my way, and fared me out of 
my reſolution. Auadiſas Guardian. 
The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon 
the ſhoulder, and fred him in the face with ſo be- 
witching a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his 
fibres. Adciſon, 
She paid a tradeſman once, to make him fare. 
Pope. 
Gods ! ſhall the raviſher difplay your nine. 
While the fops eavy, aud the ladies fare ? Pope. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd, 
And gracefully her ſubject chang'd: 
In vain ; her hearers had no ſhare 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to flare, Swift, 
2. To STAKE in the face, To be undeniably 
evident. 
Is it poſſible for people, without ſcruple, to of- 
fend againſt the law, which they carry about them 
in indelible characters, and that fares them in the 


ſtretched, prepare your ground. Peacham on Draco. face, whiltt they are breaking it? Locke. 


To STAKCH. v. 4, | from the noun. ] To ſtitfen 
with ſtarch. 

Her goodly countenance I've ſeen 

Set off with Kerchief farch'd and pinners _ 

ay. 

STARCHAMBER, . /. nee fidlata, pon A 
Kind of criminal court of equity. Now aboliſh- 
cd. 

I'll make a farchamber matter of it; if he were 
twenty fir John Falſtafts, he ſhall not abuſe Robert 
Shallow, eſq. . Shak: ſpeare. 

STARCKED, adj. | from farch.] 

1. Stiffened with ſtarch. 

2. Stitf; preciſe ; formal. 

Does the goſpel any where preſcribe a flarched 
ſqueezed countenance, a ſtiff formal gait, or ſin- 
gularity of manners. Safe. 

STA'RCHER. n. /. [from farch.] One whoſe 
trade is to ſtarch. 

STA/&CULY. adv. [from farch,] Stiffiy; pre- 
ciſely. 

8 1 n. ſ. [from ffarch.] Stiffneſs ; 
preciſeneſs. 

To STARE. v. 3. [pramuan, Saxon; ferren, 
Dutch. 

1. 12 look with fixed eyes; to look with won- 
der, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, or hor- 
rour. 
Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do fue, 
Upon the lowly ground aftixed are. Spenſer. 
Their flaring eyes, ſparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, 
That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire. 
Spenſer. 
Look not big, nor fare nor fret: 

I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſp. 

They were never fatisfied with farivyg upon 
their maſts, ſails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. 

Abbot. 
I hear 

The tread of many feet ſteering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to fare 

At my affliction, and perhaps t' intult. Alten. 

A ſatyr that comes far ing from the woods, 

Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator. alu. 

And while he fare; around with ſtupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dies. 


Dr yn. 
What do'ſt thou make a ſhiphoard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 
Stark flaring mad, that thou ſhould'ſt tempt the 
ſea ? Dryden, 
Struggling, and wildly Haring on the ſkies 
With ſcarce recover'd fight. Dryden's An. 
Trembling the miſcreant ſtood ; 
He fd and roll'd his haggard eyes around. 
Dryd-n. 
Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy 


hive, and make them ſmooth. 


3. To ſtand out. 
Take off all the fins ſtraws and jaggs in the 
Moriimer's Huſb, 
STARE. 2. . [trom the verb.] 
1. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy fare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 


2. | Sturrus, Lat.] Starling. A bird. 
STA'RER. #. /. (from flare.] One who looks 
with fixed eyes. 
One ſelf-approaving hour whole years out- 
weighs 
Of ſtupid farers, and of loud huzza's. Pope. 
STA iH. n. ſ. [ Har and . A fuh branch- 
ing out into ſeveral points. 
This has a ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh fla, ,b. 
Woodward. 
STAR ZEN. . ſ. [ flar and game.] An aſtro- 
nomer, or aſtrologer. In contempt. 
Let the aſtrologers, _ ——_— and the 
mouthly progaoſticators, up and fave thee, 
Tſatab, xlvii. t3. 
A flarzazzr, in the height of his celeſtial obſer- 
vations, ſtumbled 1ato a ditch. L'Eftrange. 
STA'kHAWK. . f. [aar, Lat.] A 
hawk. Ainſwor th. 
STARK. adj. [reenc, penac, Saxon; fler ci, 
Dutch. | 
1. Stiff; ſtrong ; rugged. 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
Whoſe ſentes all were ſtraight benummed and 


ſhark. Spin er. 
Many a nobleman lies , and ſtiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. =Shuke/p. 


The North is not ſo fark and cold. Nen Johnſon, 
So ſoon as this ſpring is become fart enough, it 
breaks the caſe in two, and ſlings the ſeed. Derv. 

2. Deep; full; ſtill. 

Conſider the fr ſecurity 

The commonwealth is in now: the whole ſe. 

nate 

Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. 

Ben Jonſon. 

3. Mere; ſimple ; plain; groſs. 

To turn fart tools, and ſubjects fit 

For ſport of boys and rabble wit, Hud: *» a5, 

He pronounces the citation i nonſenſe. Collier. 

STARK. adv. Is uſed to intend or augment the 
fignificatioa of a word: as fta, mad in the high- 
eſt degree. It is now little uſed but in low lan- 
guage. 

Then are the beſt but fark naught ; for open 
ſuſpecting others, comes of ſecret condemaing 
themſelves. didnez. 

The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 
At flaſhing beams of that ſun-ſhiny ſhie!d, 
Became ſt blind and all his ſenſes doz'd, 


ſnare, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a ger fare. Dryden's Vire- 


That down he tumbled. ae. 


STA 


Men and women go /ar4naked. 
They both dance much ; and for more nimble- 


bot. 


neſs, ſometimes fart naked. - 
He is fart mad, who ever ſays 
That he hath been in love an hour. s 
Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeerned moderate before, 
became deſperate, and thoſe who were deſperate 
ſeemed fart mad; whence tumults, confuſed 
hollowings and howlings. Hayward, 
Who, by the moſt cogent arguments, wall dil- 
robe himſelf at once of all his old opinions, and 
turn himſelf out fart naked in queſt of new no- 
tions ? | Locke. 
In came ſquire South, all dreſſed up in feathers 
and ribbons, fark ftaring mad, brandiſhing his 
—_— dv. [from fark] Arbuthnot, 
TA'RKLY. adv, & | Stifly ;. ſtrong 
As faſt lock d up in ſleep as — — 
When it lies fart/y in the traveller's bones. 
TA'RLESS. adj. from far.] Having no li 
of ſtars. . ; os 


A boundleſs continent, 
Dark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of 
ni 


ght 
Star liſi expos'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lof, 
Cato waa > give them furlo's for another 
world ; 
But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 
In farleſs nights, and wait th' appointed hour. 


IN |. (for and — 
rTA'RLIGHT. . /, light.] Luſtre of 
the ſtars. , 


Lohe 


Now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear or ſpangled {ar/ight ſheen. 


Nor walk by m N 


oon, 
Or glittering Aire, without thee is * 
lilion. 
They danc'd by farlig/t and the. friendly moon. 
Dr fs 
STA'RLIOHT. adj. Lighted by the ſtars. 1 
Owls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare 
A flariight evening and a morning fair. Dryden. 
STA'RLIKE. adj. | flar and like.] , 
1. Stellated ; having various points reſembling 
a ſtar in luſtre. | 
Nightſhade tree riſes with a wooden ſtem, 
green-leaved, and has ftariite flowers. Mortimer. 
2. Bright ; illuſtrious. 
The having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall 
confer a flarlite and immortal brightneſs. Boyle, 
Theſe reaſons moy'd her flarlike huſband's 


heart ; 
But till he held his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. 
STARLING. . . [ncxplng, Saxon; furms.] 
A ſmall ſinging bird. 


I will have a fariirg taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 


To keep his anger till iu motion. Sh. 
STA'RPAYED. adj. | far and pave.] Studded 
with ttars. 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n 7 gy "wing 
47,8. 
STa'RPROOF. ach, | far and prog.] Impervious 
to ſtarlight. 
Under the ſhady roof 
Of branching elm TH Aliltor, 
STAaR-READ. . ſ. [Har and read. }] Doctrine 
of the ſtars ; aſtronomy. Spenſer. 


STARKE. adj. | from far.] 

1. Influenced by the ſtars with reſpect to for- 
tune. l 

My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt 
Hal'd out to murder. - Shak ſprare, 
2. decorated with itars. | 

That farr'd Ethiop queen, that ſtrove 
To ſet her beauty's praile above 
1 he ſea-nymphs. 

He furious hurl'd againſt the ground 
His ſceptre farr'd with golden ſtuds around. / pe. 
Sranry. adv. from flare | 
1, Decorated with ſtars ; abounding with ſtars. 

Daphne woud'ring mounts on high, 

Above the clouds, above the farry tky ! _ Pape. 
N 
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Mikow. 
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z. Conſiſting of ſtars ; ſtellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
T he earth with colours freth, 

Ihe darkett fcies with fore 
Of ey lights. 

Hen 'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the farry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole. D. yd. 

3. Reſembling ſtars. 

Tears had dimm'd the luſtre of her farry eyes. 
| Shak: ſpear:”s 1iluft. 

STARRTN G. adj. | ftillans, Latin; from /. 
Shining with ſtellar light ; blazing with ſparkling 
light. 

duch his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of #.urmy comets that look kingdoms dead. Crofh. 

STa\a5nooT, a. /. ¶ Hur and rot.] An emiſ- 
fon from a ſtar, Bb 

I bave feen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 
vulgar called a farfbort, as if it remained upon the 
extinction of a falling ſtar. Hoyle. 

To START. v. n. teen, German.] 

r. To fel a ſudden and involuntary twitch or 
motion of the animal frame, on the apprehenſion 
of danger. 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, 
and in that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking ; and 


likewiſe an inquitition, in the beginning, what the | 


matter ſhould be, and in that Kind it is a motion 

of erection, and therefore, when a man would 

{ten ſuddenly to any thing, he farterh; for the 

farting is an erection of the ſpirits to attend. Bac. 

A ſhape appear'd 

Bending to look on me: I fred back; 

It lite back. Shak: ſpeare, 
An „pen enemy to flattery, eſpecially from a 

friend, from whom he fed to meet the ſlighteſt 


appearance of that ſervile kindneſs. Fell. 
Lt as from ſome dreadful dream, 
And often ak myſelf if yet awake. Dryden. 


As his doubts decline, 
He dreads juſt vengeance, and he farts at fin. Dr. 

He „itt at every new appearance, and is al- 
Ways waking and ſolicitous for fear of a ſurprize. 

Collier on Covetouſneſs. 

2. To riſe ſuddenly; commonly with . 

There f.ri:4 up, in queen Elizabeth's reign, a 
new preſbyterian ſet, which tendered a form of 
diſcipline to the queen, and to the ſtate. // ite. 

 Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees farting from the 
ground 
Have follow'd with delight the powerful ſound. 


K of. om. 


They Harting up beheld the heavy ſight. Dryd:n, 
The mind often works in ſearch of ſome hid- 
den idea, though ſometimes they fart up in our 
minds of their own accord. Locke 
Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe ; 
Nav, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would i: xp from the dead, Pope. 
z. To move with ſadden quickneſs. 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Stur and raiſe up their drow iy heads. Clexve/.w,d. 
A ſpirit fit to ft into an empire, 
Att look the world to law. Dryden't Cl. cmencs. 
She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the flu ſerpents from the ground. 


Pope. 

3. To ſhrink ; to winch. | 

What trick, what fn tg hole, can't thou find 
out to hide thee from this open ſhame? Shakeſp. 

With tiyal fire touch me his finger end; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defcend, 
And turn kim to no pain; but if he u, 
I: is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Sb. arc. 

c. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt 
fort upon themſclves; for they are beſt able to 
bring them in, whenſoever any of them fie th 
ou Sgenſr on Ireland. 


Shall at thy voice ft and miſguide the day; 

The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd pace, 

Aud ſtubbora poles change their allotted place. 
K. 


- jamongtt us. 


E 
Th' old drudging ſun from his long-beaten way, 
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T rank him with the prodigies of fame, 
With things which fare from nature's common 
rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. g 
- Crece . 


Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to far! 


| afide, unlefs you will be a ſlave to every wild ima- 


gination. | Watts. 

6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 

It ſeems to be rather a zermmus a quo than a true 
principle, as the ſlartiag polt is none of the horſe's 
legs. Boyle. 

Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn ; 

Aſham'd, when I have ended well my race, 

To be led back to my firſt fwrting place. Denham. 
When from the goal they t, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Ruth to the race. Dryden Virgil. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign; 

At once they /.rt, adyancing in a line. Dryd-n. 

7. To ſet out on any purſuit, 

Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers fart, 

And run together, heart ſtill yokt with heart. 

Waller. 

People, when they have made themſelves weary, 
ſet up their reſt upon the very ſpot where they 
ftart. d, f Eftrang: | 

When two /rt into the world together, he that 
is thrown behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, 
will be diſpleaſed with the other. Collier. 

To START. v. a. 

1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly ; to ſtartle. 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once /t:1t me. Shakeſpeare. 

Being fult of ſupper and diſtemp'ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery do'ſt thou come 
To „art my quiet. Shakeſpecre's Oth:1h, 


ye. LE Fftrange. 
To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a hiding- 
place ; to rouſe by a ſudden diſturbance. 
The blood more ſtirs - 
To ronze a lion than to fart a hare. Shakeſpeare. 
I fartcd from its vernal bow'r 
The riſing game, and chac'd from flow'r to flow' r. 
FR C. 
3- To bring into motion; to produce to ons 
or notice; to produce unex 7. 
Conjure with 'em 
Brutus will Hart a ſpirit as foon as Cæſar. Shakeſp. 
What exception can pollibly be usted againſt 
this ſtating ? 
It was unadviſedly done, when IT was enforcing 
a weightier deſign, to fart and follow another of 
leſs moment. Spratt. 
The preſent occaſion has farted the diſpute 
Leſley. 
Inſignificant cavils may be /frted againſt every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical demon- 
tration. Addiſon. 
I was engaged in converſation upon a ſubject 
which the people love to ſurt in diſcourſe. Addi/. 
4. To diſcover ; to bring within purſuit. i 
The ſenſual men agree in purſuit of every plea- 
ſure they can fart. Templi. 
5. To put ſuddenly out of place. 
One, by a fall in wreſtling, ted the end of the 
clavicle from the ſternon. Wijeman's Surgery. 
START. v. /. [from the arg - 
I. A motion of terrour; a ſudden twitch or 
contraction of the frame from fear or alarm. 
Theſe flaws and farts would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shakeſpeare. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fort; 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dry. 
2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 
How much had I-to do to calm his rage 
Now fear Itlhis will give it fart again. Sh. Ham. 
3. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden effuſion. 
Thou art like enough, through vaſſal fear, 
Baſe inclination, and the Hart of ſpleen, 
To fight againſt me under Percy's pay. Shakeſp. 
Several /tarts of fancy off-hand,, look well 
enough : but bring them to the teſt, and there is 
nothing in em.  UEFftrange. 


The very print of a-fox-foot would have ftrd} 


Hammend.. 


STA 


Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the fart and ſallies of the ſoul * A 

We were well enough pleaſed with this fart of 
thought. Addiſer, 

4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 

Methought her eyes had croft her tongue; 

For ſhe did ſpeak in fturts diſtractedly. Shak-ſp, 
Thy forms are ſtudied arts, 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ſtraits ; 

Thy curteſy but ſudden „rte; | 
And what thou call't thy gifts are baits. Ber Tn, 

Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in 4 
hurry ; but all her motions are gradual. LF fir, 

An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or 2 
tarts of pathon, is not enough to take leave upon, 
Collie 

5. A quick ſpring or motion; a ſhuot ; a puſh, 

In ftrings, the more they are wound up and 
ſtrained, and thereby give a more quick , back, 
the more treble is the ſound ; and the ſlacker they 
are, or le{s wound up, the baſer is the ſound. 

Hacer. 

Bot h cauſe the ſtring to give a quicker fart, Bac, 

How could water make thoſe viſible farts upon 
freezing,. but by ſome ſubtile freezing principle 
which as ſuddenly ſhoots into it. Crew's Cen 

6. Firſt emiſliva from the barrier; act of ſet. 
ting out; 

You ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the far. Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 

All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the fart caſt in his proper 
lot. Chopman, 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the 
flere of firſt performance is all. 

7. To yt the Sr r. Fo begin before another; 
to obtain advantage over another. 

(ct the ſtart of the majeſtick world, Shak þ, 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be 
laid aſleep, under pretence of arbitrement, and 
the other party, during that time, doth cauteloufly 
Zet the ſlart and advantage at common law, yet the 
pretorian court will ſet back all things in /fats 9:9 
prics. ucon's BY ar with Spuit, 

Doubtleſs ſome other heart 

Will get the ſtart; 

And, ſtepping in before, 

Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred ſtore 

Of hidden ſweets. Craſh 

Ere the knight could do his part, 

The-ſquire had get ſo much th: fart, 

H' had to the lady dne his errand, 

And told her all his tricks aforchand. Haden. 

She might have forſaken him, if he had not g 
the flart of her. D. yden's Ain. Dedication, 

The reaſon why the mathematicks and me- 
chanick arts have ſo much pet the fart in growth of 
other ſciences, mav be reſolved into this, that their 
progreſs hath not been retarded by that reverenttal 
awe of former diſcoverers. Glanville, 

The French year has got the fart of ours more 
in the works of nature than in the new ſtyle. 


Addiſ. % 
STARTER, u. /. 8 art.] 
1. One that ſhrinks from his purpoſe. 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee ſee I am no ſtarter, Hudibrat 
2. One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or vbjec» 
tion, 

3. A dog that rouſes the game. 

If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in the 
pack, he was at leaſt the beſt Harter. Delays 

STA'/RTINGLY. adv. [from flarting.] By ſud - 
den fits; with frequent intermiſſion. 

Why do you ſpeak ſo frtingly and raſh ? Shatr, 

STA'RTINGPOST. 1. /. | fart and poſt. ] Barrier 
from which the race begins, 

ToSTA'RTLE. v.n, [from fart. ] To ſhrink; 
to move on, feeling a ſudden impreiſion of alarm 
or rerrour. 

The fartling ſteed was feiz'd with ſudden fright, 
And bounding o'er the pommel caſt the knight. 


D: yelrne 
Why ſhrinks the ſoul 


Back on itſelf, and /ur;lcs at deſtruction? 1 


Bacon, 
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STA 
My frighted thoughts run back, 


To STA'RTLE. v. a. ; 
1. To fright ; to ſhock; to impreſs with ſudden 
terrour, rer or alarm. ? 

Such whiſp'riag wak'd her, but with fartl-d eye 
On Adam. A. tan. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And ſinging fart the dull night 

From his watch tower in the ſkies, 

'Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

The ſuppoſition that angels atſume bodies needs 
not /ar!le us, fince ſome of the moſt ancient and 
molt learned fathers ſeemed to believe that they 
had bodies. Locke. 

Inceſt ! Oh name it not ! 

The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul : 
The gods are f.rtl-d in their peaceful manſions, 
And nature ſickens at the ſhocking ſound. Smith, 

His books had been ſolemnly burat at Rome as 
heretical : ſome people, he found, were fartled 
at it; ſo he was forced boldly to make repriſals, 
to buoy up their courage. Atterbury. 

dow the leaf 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove 
Oft far'ling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 
And flowly circles through the waving air. 

2. To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occaſions enough, upon the ac- 
count of his known affections to the King's ſeryice, 
from which it was not pofſible to remove or t 
him. Clar« nelom. 

Wilmot had more ſeruples from religion to 
feu tl him, and would not have attained his end by 
any groſs act of wickedaefs. Clarendon. 

STA'KTLE. . f. [from the verb.] Sudden 
alarm; ſhock ; ſudden impreſſion of terrour. 

Aſter having recovered from my firſt fartle, 1 
was very well pleaſed at the accident, Spectator. 

STe. . ,. [ft and up.] One that comes 
ſuddenly into notice, 

That young ftr hath all the glory of my over- 
throw. Shak: peare. 

T,STARVE. v. n. { preanfan, Saxon; fierver, 
Dutch, to die. } 

r. To periſh; to be deſtroyed. Obſolete. 

To her came m-{Tage of the murderment. 
Whercin her guiltleſs friends ſhould hupeleſs farve. 

an Fax. 

2. To periſh with hunger. It has with * 
before the cauſe; of leſs properly. 

Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of fary. 
1g with hunger and cold, ſet before us, no body 
would doubt which to chuſe. Locke. 

An animal that farves of hunger, dies feveriſh 
and delirious. Arbuthnot. 

„To be killed with cold. It has with or for 
before the cauſe. 

Hare I ſeen the naked farve for cold, 
While avarice my charity controll'd ? 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue fr ve; while vice is fed: 

What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pepe. 

8. To de deſtroyed with cold. 

Had the ſeeds of the pepper- plant been borne 
from Java to theſe northern countries, they muſt 
have farved for want of fun, M bodiu. Nat. Hiſt. 

To STARVE. v. a. 

1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame his couſin king, 

That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains fared. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords ; 
Give the ſame death in different words : 

To puſh this argument no further, 

To ffarve a man in law is murther. Prier. 

If they had died through faſting, when meat was 
at hand, they would have been guilty of farving 
themſelyes. Pope. 

2. To ſubdne by famine. 

Thy deſires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, farr'd, and ravenous. Shak. 

He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 
As men by faſting fare th! untam'4 diſeaſe. Dry. 

Attalus endeavoured to tarve Italy, by ſtopping 
their convoy of proviſions from Africa. Ardath. 


Sandys. 


Aud ui into madneſs at the ſound. Addiſon's Ca. 


Thon. 
tl 


STA 


| 3. To Ell with cold. 

From beds of raging fire to frm in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, aud there to pine 
Immovead!e, infix'd, and frozen round. Ailton. 

4- Todeprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are far ved by diſuſe, 
and have loſt that reach and ſtrength which nature 
fitted them to receive. Locks. 

STA'RVELING. . /. [from farve.] An animal 
thin and weak for fo ——_— 

If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows ; for 
old fir John hangs with me, and he's nv "nd uk. 

Sbakr e. 

Now thy alms is giv'n, the letter's read 4 
The body riſen again, the which was dead ; 

And thy poor f:rv:/ing bountifully fed. Donne. 

The fat ones would be making ſport with the 
lean, and calling them farvelings. J Eftrange. 

STA'RVELING, adj. Hungry; lean; pining. 

The thronging cluſters thin 

By kind avulſion ; elſe the far»'ling brood, 

Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 

A ſlender Autumn. Philips. 

Poor ftarveling bard, how ſmall thy gains 
How unproportion'd to thy youn ! Swi 

c. 


STR WORT. #. f. | after A plant. . 
IF A'TARY., adj. Ok 2 


Fixed ; ſet- 
The ſet and fatuary times of pairing of nails, and 
— of hair, is but the continuation of ancient 
ſuperſtition. Bren. 
STATE. . ſ. [ futus, Lat.] 
1. Condition ; circumſtances of nature or for- 
tune. | 
I do not 
Infer as if I thought my ſiſter's fate 
Secure. Aſilton 
I found the whole city highly concerned for the 
hazardous „ of Candia, which was loſt ſoon after. 
Dominico Cartarina, the preſent duke, was fedu- 
lous in that affair. Brown's Travels. 
Their fins have the aggravation of being fins 
againſt grace, and forſaking and departing from 
God, which refpe& makes the fare of apoſtates as 
the unexcuſable, ſo the moſt deſperately dangerous 
ſtate. mend. 
Thus have his prayers for others, altered and 
amended the fate of his own heart. Lav. 
Relate what Latium was, 
Declare the paſt and preſent fate of things. Dryden. 
Like the papiſts is your poet's fare, 
Poor and difarm'd. 
2. Modification of any thing. 
Keep the fate of the queſtion in your eye. Boyle. 
3. Stationary point; criſis; height; point from 
which the next movement is regreflion. 
The deer that endureth the womb but eight 
months, and is compleat at ſix years, cannot hve 
much more than thirty, as having paiſed two ge- 
neral motions ; that is, its beginning and increaſe; 
and having but two more to run through, that 
is, its ate and declination. Breton's Falgar Errours. 
Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; 
as beginning, augment, fats, and declination. 
8 g, augment, /f — 
4. [F/tat, Fr.] Eſtate; ſigniory; poſſeſſion. 
Strong was their plot, 
Their Hates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
- M6de of government. , 
Xo ſtate can be named wherein any part of the 
body of thoſe imperial laws hath the juſt force of 
law, otherwiſe than as cuſtom hath particularly 
induced it. E Selden. 
6. The community; the publick ; the common- 
wealth. | 
If any thing more than your ſport 
Did move your greatneſs, and this noble fate, 
To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health's ſake. Sh. Tr0ilus and Cre). 
A ſtate's anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or wo- 
Ben Jen ſon. 


men. 
I hear her talk of fate matters and the ſenate. 
Ben Jonſon. 
What he got by fortune, 


It was the fats that nuw muſt make his right. Dan. 


ST 4 
The ts hath given you licence to ſtay on land 
| for the ſpace of fix won * Ban. 


It is better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, 
with particular loſs to many of the people, than 
that all the people ſhould be well, and the fote of 
the Kingdom altogether loſt. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own con- 


ſcience, thereby to ſalve fate fares. King Cbur les. 
For you we ſtay'd, as did the Grecian 
'Till Alexander came. Muller. 


Since they all live b ing, it were better for 
the fate to keep — 8 Craunt. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthas rules the fate : 
He hears and judges. Dryder's Fn. 
. Hence /ingl- flute in Shak:ſpare for individu- 
ty. 
My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſ- 


tical, 
Shakes ſo my /ing fat: of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. Shakeſpeare's Mac betb. 
8. Civil power, not ecclefiaſtical. 
The fame criminal may be abſolved by the 
church, and condemned by the fats; abſolved or 


. | pardoned by the ie, yet cenſured by the church. 


Lefl:y. 
15 ny republick ; a government not monar- 
chical. 
They feared nothing from a de ſo narrow in 
compaſs of land, and ſo weak, that the ſtrength 
of their armies has ever been made up of foreign 
troops. Temple. 
10. Rank; condition ; quality. 
Fair dame, 1 am not to you known, 
Though in your /atz of honour I am perfect. 
—— 
High fate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairf. 
It. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatneſs. 
When in triumphant fate the Britiſh muſe, 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe. Roſcom. 
There Kings receiv'd the marks of ſov'reign 
pow'r : 
In ft: the monarchs march'd, the lictors bore 
The awful axes and rods before. Dryden's An, 
Let my attendants wait: I'll be alone, 
Where leaſt of fatr, where moſt of love is _—_ 
a 
To appear in their robes would be a troubleſome 
piece of fate, Collier, 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud; 


Pope.) Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears, 


His very /tate acknowledging his fears. Prix. 
If God has delivered me up to evil ſpirits, to be 
dragged by them to places of torments, conld it be 
any comfort to me, that they found me upon a bed 
of f. Law. 
12. Dignity ; grandeur. 
She inſtructed him how he ſhould keep ute, 
and yet with a modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. 
Hao Henry VII. 
The ſwan rows her ue with oary feet. Ailion. 
He was ſtaid, and in his gait, 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick fate. Butler. 
Such cheerful modeſty, fuch humble fue, 
Moves certain love. Walkr. 
Caa this imperious lord forget to reign, | 
uit all his fate, deſcend, and ſerve again. Pope. 
e will confider, not what arts, or methods, or 
application will ſooneſt make him richer and 
greater than his brethren, or remove him from 
2 ſhopto a life of Hate and pleaſure; but will con- 
ſider what arts, what methods, what application 
can make worldly buſineſs moſt acceptable to 
God, and make a life of trade a life of holmeſs, 
devotion and piety. Law. 
13. A ſeat of dignity. 
This chair ſhall be my fate, this dagger my ſcep- 
tre, and this cuſhion my crown. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
As ſhe affected not the grandeur of a fate with 
2 canopy, ſhe thought there was no offence in an 
elbow-chair. | Arbutbnor, 
The brain was her EAN BE ER 
14. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. ; 
Over the chair is a te made round of ivy, 


4N 2 ſomewhat 
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fomewhat whiter than ours; and the fate is cu- 


riouſly wrought with ſilver and ſilk. Bacon. 
His high throne, under „t- 

Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th' upper end 

Was plac'd. Midtans Paradiſe Left. 

15. A perſonof high rank. Obſolete. 

She is a dutcheſs ; a great fate. Latimer. 
16, 1 he principal perſons in the government. 
The bold defign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal fates, Milton. 

17. Joined with another word it ſignifics pub- 
lick. 

I am no courtier, nor verſed in fate-affairs : my 
life hath rather been contemplative than active. 

Bacon. 

Council! What's that? a pack of bearded ſlaves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep /u'r nuſances, 

And are themſelves the greateſt. Pr yd. Cleomercs. 

I am accuicd of retlecing upon great /ttci-folks, 

Swift. 

To STATE. v. 4. [corftater, Fr.] 

1. To ſettle ; to regulate. 

This is ſo fd a rule, that all caſuiſts preſs it 
in all caſes of damage. Decay of Pity. 

This is to fat accounts, and looks more like 
merchandize than friendſhip. Collier of Fri-ndjhip. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more 
than what is the fluted and unqueſtioned fee of his 
office. Audiſ an. 

2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of mo- 
dificat on. 

My other in-caveniences are conſequent to 
this / ting of this queſtion ; and panticularly that, 
by thoſe which thus fu it, there hath never yet 
been aſſigned any definite number of fundamentals. 

Hanmend on Fund:imentals. 

Its preſent ſtate /:.th it to be what it now is. 

Hale. 

Were our caſe fur to any ſober heathen, he 
would never gueſs why they who acknowledge 
the n ceſſity of prayer, and confeſs the ſame God, 
may not aſk in the · ſame form. Decay of Prey. 

To te it fairly, imitation is the moſt advanta- 
geous way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the 
greateſt wrong which can be done to the memory 
of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs demon- 
ſtrate, the truth contained in the text. Atterbury. 

Though don't pretend to fate the exact degree 
of miſchiet that is done by it, yet its plain and na- 
taral tendency to do harm. is ſufficient to juſtify 
the moſt bio! e condemnation of it. Lun, 

Sr I ELN Es. 7. /. from t H.] 

t. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguſt 
mamer; dig nity. 

We may collect the excel! ney of the under- 
Nanding then by the glorious re einer of it now, 
and guef: at the ui, of the building by the 
moguificence ot its ruins, South, 

For fkuelmefs and majeſty what is cc parable to 
a horte ? More's Aut.. gau Athe iſm. 

2. Appearance of pride; attecte.. dignicy, 

Ageno; glad ſuch punctual ready bl. is 
Did on bis own defign itſelf ub: rude, 

Swell'd his vaſt looks to biggei i gc. 
Lreaumont's P fyche. 

She hated fuel fo; but wiſely knew 

Wha! juſt regard was ti her title due. 
'SiATELY. adj. [from fate] 


B aterton. 


1. Avguit; grand; loſty; elevated; majeſtick ; | 


magnificent 
A Huli pvramid to her I'll rear, 

Than RHodope' or Memptids' ever was. Shakeſp. 
Theile re ons use abrndance of high cedars, 

and other Hal iy ties caſt ; a ſhade. Ral. Hijt 
Truth, ike a fie, dome, will not ſhew he. - 


ſalf at the firſt viſit. South, 
lle many a walk travers'd 
Of li covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 
Ye that Yu tread or lowly creep. Milton, 


He maintains ma eſt, in the mitt of plainneſs, 
and is tel, without ambition, which is the vice 
; D. y&-1. 
A 


of Lnc2n. 
S$1>/Tzzoo0M. n. ſ. ſfrom flate and room. 
magnificent room iu a palace or great houte, 
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SrATES. . .. pl. [from fate.] Nobility. 

STA'TESMAN., „. ſ. [ flate and man. ] 

1. A politician ; one verſed in the arts of go- 
vernment. 

It looks grave enough 
To ſeem a ſtateſman. Ben Tonfon. 

The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
ftat:ſman. F He. 

2. One employed in publick atfairs. 

It ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 
Bond- ſlaves and pagans ſhall our f, be. Sha, 

It is a weakneſs which attends high and low; 
the feat ſman who holds the helm, as well as the 
peaſant who holds the plough. Scuth. 
Abſolute power is not a plant that will grow in 
this ſoil; and /.te/mr, who have attempted to 
cultivate it here, have pulled ou their own and 
their maſter's 1 uin. Daver.cnt, 

A Britiſh miniſter muſt expect to ſee many 
friends fall off, whom he cannot gratify, ſince, to 
aſe the phraſe of a late /.;/mr, the paſture is not 
large enough, Addi n. 

Here Britain's fat;/man oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pepe. 

Sra'TEsS WOMAN. 2 f. [ flate and woman] A 
woman who meddles with publick affairs : in con- 
tempt. | 

How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 
To raiſe frcſh ſums : ſhe's a great flateſwom in. 

Ben Jon ſon. 

Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as 
the paſſions of our ftcſwuomen. Addiſon. 

ST&a'TicaLl.] <dj. | from the noun.] Relating 

STA'TICK, þ to the ſcience of weighing. 

A man weigheth ſome pounds leſs in the height 
of Winter, according to experience, and the fatick 
aphoriſms of Sanctorius. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If one by a fatical engine could regulate his in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, he might often, by reſtoring 
of that, foreſee, prevent, or ſhorten a fit of the 
gout. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Sra/TICKS. u. f. cad; flatique, Fr.] The 
ſcience which conſiders the u ight of bodies. 

This is a catholick rule of faticks, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fAluid, it will 
fink to the bottom, and if lighter, it will float up- 
on it, having part extant, and part immerſed, as 
that ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the 
immerſed part be equal in gravity to the go ee 

entley, 

STA'TION. . /. | fation, Fr. flatio, Lat.] 4 

1. The act of ſtanding. 

Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, where- 
upon their meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe 


days had the names of fatins given them. Hooker. 


In futon like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heavy'n-kifling hill. Shak, Timon, 

2. A ſtate of reſt, 

All progreſlion is performed by drawing on or 
impelling forward ſome part which was before in 
| /eation or at quiet, where there are no joints. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3- A place where any one is placed. 

The ſeditious remained within their ien, 
which, bv reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly 
multitude, might more fitly be termed a kenne! 
thai a camp. aywar d. 
| T!+ ; /ane's in their ation lift ning Rood, Mill. 
4 Poſt aſhgned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Para- 
diſe, the fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and 
the cherubims taking their fations ro guard the 
place. Miuon. 
5. Situation ; poſition. 
To ſing! - flaticns now what years belong, 
With planets join'd, they claim another ſung. 
Creech. 
The fig and date, why love they too remain 
In middle farin and an even plain; 
While in the lover marſh the gourd is found, 
ind while the hill with olive-ſhade is crown'd ? 
Prior. 
6. Employment; office. 5 
No member of a political body ſo mean, hut it 
may be uſed in ſome /ation or other. J. Iſrunge. 
By ſpending this day in 1chgious exerciſes, we 
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acquire new ſtrength and reſolution to perform 
God's will in our ſeveral fations the week follow. 
ing. N. in. 

They believe that the common ſize of human 
underſtanding is fitted to ſome /f.tiz4 or other. 

Sus, 

Whether thoſe who are leaders of a party ar. 
rive at that lian more by 2 ſort of inſtinct, or 
influence ot the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any 
great abilities, may be a point of much diſpute. 

| Sift, 

7. Character; ſtate. 

Far the greater part have Kept their i. 

' Milt, 

8. Rank; condition of lite. 

can be contented with an humbler fi»: in 
the temple of virtue, than to be ſet on the pin- 
nacle. Did u. 

ToSTA'TION. 2. a. [from the noun. ] To place 
in a certain poſt, rank, or place. 

STA'T10NARY. adj. | from lation. 

1. Fixed; not progreiſive. 

Petween the defcent and aſcent, where tle 
image ſeemed fationiry, I ſtopped the priſm, and 
fixed it in that poſture, that it ſhould be moves 
no more. Nezuten', Opiicki, 

2. Reſpecting place. 

The ſame harmony and fatimary conſtitution, 
as it happened in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out 
in individuals, Brown, 

3- Belonging to a ſtationer. 

STA'TIONER. n. . | from ation. ] 

I. A bookſeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the 
ſtage, and yet Tryphon the fationer complains they 
are ſeldom aſked for in his ſhop. Dryden, 

With authors, fatin:'rs obey'd the call; 

Glory and gain th' induſtrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle dulneſs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dir, 

2. A ſeller of paper. 

Str rIs r. 3. . [from ſtate.] A ſtateſman ; a 
politician ; one ſkilled in government. 

I. do believe, 
Statiſt though 1 am none, nor like to be, 
That this ſhall prove a war. Shak:ſp. Cymbeline, 

Their orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe 
The top of eloquence, he indeed, 

And lovers of their country. i ten Par. Rey, 

STA'TUARY. n. *. LVatuaire, Fr. from ati, 
Latin.] 

1. Ihe art of carving images or repreſentations 
of life. 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by 
their numbers, were too barbarous to preſerve the 
remains of learning more carefully than they did 
thoſe of architecture and /{.t4ary, Temple. 

2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of ma- 
king ſtatues. 

On other occaſions the /atuaries took their ſub- 
jets from the poets. Addi fore 

Hou ſhall any man, who hath a genius for niſ- 
tory, undertaxe ſuch a work with ſpirit and chear- 
fulneſs, when he conſiders that he will be real 
witiz pleaſure but a very few years ? This is like 
employing an excellent fatuary to work upon 
mouldering ſtone. wit, 

STA'TUE. . ſ. | flatue, Fr. ffitur, Latin. An 
image; a ſolid repreſentation of any li ing being. 

The princeſs heard of her mother's //.::u-, a piece 
many ye.rs in doing, and now new ly perform'd by 
that rare Italian maſter. Shak. Nite Tuli. 

They ſpake not a word; 
But like dumb fates, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other. Shut, Rich III. 

Architects propounded unto Alexander tt cut 
the mountain Athos into the form of a /atue, witch 
in his right hand ſhould hold a town capable of 
containing ten thouſand men, and in his left a veſ- 
ſel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain, Wiltin's Math. MI. gi. &. 

A ftatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deſerves 
that name for having fo perfect an »greement in 
all its parts, that it is not poſſible to find a fault ia 
it. DPryden's Daf, ſnoys 

To STR. v. a. {from the noun. ] To place 


* a ſtatue. 


* Thou 


STA 


Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and 
. ſe in his idola 
ad were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 
— ſubſtance thould be faticd in thy ſtead. Shale. 
STATURE. ., ure, Fr. flatura, Lat.] The 
height of any animal. | 
What /ature we attain at ſeven years we ſome- 
time double, moſt times come ſhort of at one and 
tweuty. Brown 
A creature who might erect 
His Huf, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the rel?, NMI lin. 
Foreign men of mighty fature came. Dryd--, 
Thyſelf but duſt, thy Faure but a ſpan; 
A moment thy duration, fooliſh man! Pris 
We have certain demonſtration from Egyptian 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and mea 
ſures and edifices, and many other antiquities, 
that human f.u«1e has not diminiitied for abo 
two thouſand years. Bentley's Sermons. 
Sra/TUTABLE. adj. [from fatute.] According 
to ſtatute. 
I met with one who was three inches above 
five feet, the fatutable meaſure of that club. 
Ad.liſ „ Guardion 
STy/rUTABLY. adv, {from flatutable.] In 2 
manner agreeable to law. 
STaTUTE, . 1. age Fr. ſtaatutum, Lat.) * 
law ; an edict of the legiſlature. 
Not only the common law, but alſo the fairs; 
and acts of parlizment, were ſpecially int ende for 


its benefit. | Spenſe . 
Blood hath been ſhed, 

Ere human f.xtute purg'd the gen'ral weal. SY. 

There was a fatute againſt vagabond: ; wherein 
note the diſlike the parliament had of goaling ther 
as chargeable and peſterous. ae, 

Know the fatutes of heaven and laws of eter:.- 
ty, thoſe immutable rules of juſtice. Tillb. ſen. 

O queen! indulg'd by favour of the gods, 

To build a town, with fatutes to reſtrain 
The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryd-n. 
To STAVE. v. 4. In the plural faves. {from 
27. 
4 1. To hreak in pieces: uſed originally of barrel 
made of ſmall parts or ſtaves. 

If irreverent expreſſion, or a thought too wan- 
ton, are crept into my verſes, let them be fav'd 
or furfeited like contrabanded goods. Dryden. 

2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff: with of. 

How can they eſcape the contagion of the writ- 
ings, whom the virulency of the calumnies have 
not fived of from reading. Ben Jos ſan. 

The condition of a ſervant faves him of to a 
diſtance; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but al- 
lurement, attraction, und invitation. Sauth. 

3. To pour out by breaking the caſk. 

The feared diſorders that might enſue thereof 
have been an occaſion thut divers times all the 
wine in the city hath been faved. Sandys's Travels. 

4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. 

This was the ſhameful end of Aloyſus Grittus, 
Solyman's depu y ia Hungary ; who climbing too 
faſt up the evil /avd ladder of ambition, ſuddenly 
fell, and never roſe more. 5 

To Sravr. v.n. To fight with ſtaves. 

Equal ame and envy ſtirr'd 

F tl enemy, that one ſhou'd beard 

So many warrwurs, and fo ſtout, 

As he had done, and flav'd it out. Hudibras. 

ToSrave and Tail. v. a. To part dogs by in- 
terpoſing a ſtati, and by pulling the tail. 

The conquering foe they ſoon affail'd, 
Firſt Trulla fav'd, and Cerdon % Hudibras. 
STAvEs. . ſ. The plural of f. 
All in {trange manner arm'd, 
Some ruſtick Knives, ſome flaves in fire warmed. 
Spenſer. 

They tie teaſils up in bundles or t. er : 

STA'VESACRE. n. . [herba pcdicularis, Latin. 
Larkſpur. A plant. 

ToSTAY v. a. | fan, Dutch.] 

1. To continue in a place; to forbear depar- 
ture. 

If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 

As though ſhe bid me /e by her a week. SA. | 


Knolles. 1- 
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Not after reſurrection ſhall he Lc 
Longer on earth than certain times t' appear. 
Milton. 
He did ordain, that as many might depart as 
would; bvr az many as would ffay ſhould have 
very 200 means to ye from the tate. Bam. 
They tcked in tuch wultitudes, that they not 
only % d for tt15r reſort, but diſcharged divers. 
Hayward. 
Th injur'd (ea, which from her wonted place, 
Fo gain ſome a re, avarice did force, 
if the new baus neglected once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ,. Waller. 
Say, I command you, / and hear me firſt. 
Dryd-n. 
Nor muft he f at home, becnuſe he mou he 
back agoin by one and twenty. Locke. 
Every plant has its atmoſphere, which hath ya- 
ons effect o thoſe who fy nent them Av bvth, 
Servants ſent or meſſages fry out longer than 
he meſſage require Swift, 
2. To continue in a ſtate. 
The flames augment, and fay 
At their full heighth, then languiſh to decay. 
Dryden. 
„ To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. 
I'm tell the my whole device 
When T »w in my coach, which , for us. Sh. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown: 
would ye /t:y for them from having huſbands ? 
Ruth, i. 13. 
Vie for his royal ence only ff: 
To end the rhe.” Fn rey Dryden. 
I fy for Turnus. whoſe, devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead; 
My ſon ar I expect it from his hand. Dryden. 
Tie fathe: cannot ay any longer for the for- 
tune, nor the mother for a new tet of babies to 
play with. Locke. 
4. To ſtop; to ſtand fill, 
When ſhe lit pour out her larger ſpright, 
She would command the haſty ſun to flay, 
Or backward turn his courſe. Spenſer. 
Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters 
once go down the hill, they ſay not without a 
nw force, reſolved to try ſome exploit upon Eng- 
land. acon. 
- Satan 
ſhrows his ſteep Night in many an airy wheel, 
Nor ay d, till on Niphates' top he lights. Milton. 
5. To dwell; to belong. 
Nor will I fy 
In Amphix, or what deathis he dealt that day. 


Drydev. 


I muſt fy a little on one action, which preferred 
the relief of others to the contideration of your- 
ſelf. Dryden. 

6. To reſt confidently : with «por. 

Becauſe ye truſt in oppreſſion, and fry thereon, 
this ſhall be as a breach ready to fall. If. XXX. 12. 

They call themſelves of the holy city, and fay 


themſelves «p-r God. If. xlviit. 2. 
To STAY. V 4. 
1. To ſtop; to withhold; to repreſs. 


All that may fay their minds from thinking that 
true which they heartily wiſh were falſe, but can- 
not th.nk it ſo without ſome fcruple. H-ober. 
The Syrens fang to allure them into danger; 
but Orpheus ſang fo well that he fu;d them. 
Raleigh Hiftory of the N orid. 
He t ok nothing but a bit of bread to ſay his 
ſtomach. . Loc 
To fay theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion 
That hurry you from reaſon, reſt aſſur'd 
The ſecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 
$:4y her ſtomach with theſe half hundred plays, 
till I can procure her a romance big enough to ſa- 
tisfy her great ſoul with adventures. ope. 
Why c-aſe we then the wrath of heaven to 


ay ? 
Be humbled all. Pope. 
2. To delay; to obſtruct; to hinder from pro- 
greſon. 
The joyous time will not be floyd 
Unle(s ſhe do him by the forelock take. 


Spenſer, 
Your ſhips are u at Venice. 


| 


ke. | Or early and late twilights to mid-day. 


STA” 
Unto the ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, with 


moan, 
They bim conduct; curſing the bounds that , 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. 


Daniel. 
I will bring thee where no ſhadow fays 
Thy coming, and tiiy ſoſt embraces. Milton, 
i was willing t i my reader on an argument 
(hat appears to me new. Locke. 
3. To k-ep from departure. 
If as a prifoner I were here, you might 
Have then muſted on a conqueror's right, 
And /:y'4 me here. | . 
4. %%%, Fr.] To prop; to ſupport; to hold 
up. | 
On thi« determination we might fy ourſelves 
without further proceeding herein. Hooker. 
Aaron and Hur ay d up his hands, the one on 
the one fide and the other on the other. ZFZxadus, 
Sillows and reeds for vineyards uteful found, 
10% * thy ines. Dryden. 
STAY. . f. | eftaye, Fr.] 
1. Continuance in a place; forbearance of de- 
parture. , 
Determine 
Or for her Hay or going ; the affair cries haſte. $5, 
Should judges make a longer fay in a place than 
uſually they do, a day in à county would be a very 
good addition. Bacon, 
Her long with ardent look his eye purſu'd, 
Delighted ! but defired more moody. ak Mil:on. 
The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th' Elyſian ſhades, 
Embrace the hero, and his fuy implore. MHalkr. 
So long a fry will make 
The jealous King ſuſpect we have been plotting. 
Denha 


What pleaſure hop'ſt thou in my fay, 
When I'm conſtrain'd and wiſh mytelt: away? Dry. 
When the wine ſparkles, 
Make haſte, and leave thy buſineſs and thy 
Nor mortal int'reſt can be worth thy fay. Dryden, 
2. Stand; ceiſation of progreſſion. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a fay ; 
teeth ſtand at a fry, except their wearing. Bacon. 
Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to itand at a _fay,. 
than to advance or decline. lay ua d. 
Made of ſphere- metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at flay. Milton, 
Almighty crowd ! thou! ſt all diſpute ; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a ſtay, 
Thou leap'ſt o'er all. Dryden's Medal. 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction; a hindrance from 
progreſs. 
His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griey'd with each ſtep, tormented with each y. 


at fe 
4. Reſtraint ; prudence; caution; diſcreet 
dineſs; ſobriety of judgment. 
Fer her ſon, 

In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore, 
Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger fy. Sper. 

Many juſt and temperate proviſos, well thewed 
and foretokened the wiſdom, ay and moderation 


of the king. Baca, 
With prudent fy he long deferr'd 
The rough contention. Philips. 


5. A fixed ſtate. 
Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works though toughly laboured will be 


Like infancy or age to man's firm fay, 
Donne. 
Alas ! what fay is there in human ſtate 
And who can ſhun inevitable fate ? Dryden. 
6. A prop; a ſupport. % 
Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is 


the fay of the u hole world. Hooker. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what 


ayz 
What this was once a King, and now is clay. 
Shake peer TY 
My only ſtrength, and Fay! forlorn of thee, 
-V hither ſhall I betake me ?— where ſubſitt ? 
ANMilton,- 
Trees ſerve as ſo many l for their vines, 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree. Add. 


Shat:/peare, | 


| 7. Tacks 


STE STE 
He makexhis underſtanding the warchouſe of | A friend is uſeful ro form an undertaking, ang 
lumber rather than a repoſitory of truth, which ſecure fleadinefs of conduct. Calli of Fin. 


will fand him in flead when he has occaſion for it. STEA'by. adj. [y de dq, Saxon.] 
Loch. 1. Firm; fixed ; not tottering. 


The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall nd us in great] Their feet /cady, their hands diligent, their eyes 
watchful, and their hearts reſolute, 


STE 
7. Tackling. 
With ey, and cordage laſt he rigg'd a ſhip, 


And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the _ 
"opt. 


8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 


No ſtubborn fays her yielding ſhape embrace. cad. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Gay. 4. The frame of a bed, 2, Regular; conſtant ; undeviating ; unremit. 
9. Steadineſs of conduct. The genial bed, wo, 
STa'x xD. part. adj. __ Hay. ] Fixed; ſet- |Sallow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryd:n. He ſails 'tween worlds and worlds with frady 
tled ; ſerious ; not volatile, STEA, /*cd, being in the name of a place thatis| wing. lien, 
Whatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhort- [diſtant from any river, comes from the Saxon | Steer the bounding bark with feady toil, 
neſs of memory, or of want of a fay:d and equal |re>, pry, a place; but if it be upon a river or | When the ſtorm thickens and the billovys boil, 
attention. Bacon. harbour, it is to be derived from praSe, a ſhore or Pope. 
He was well fayed, and in his gate ſtation for ſhips. Gibſon's Camden. 3. Not wavering ; not fickle; not changeable 
Hudibras. | To STEAD. v. a. [from the noun. ] with regard to reſolution or attention. 


Now clear I underſtand, 
What oft my lead thoughts have ſearch'd in 
vain. Milt», 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with 
my affliftions, I have, by the bleſſiug of God, over. 
come all difficulties. Drydn's acid. 
A clear ſight keeps the underſtanding fray, 
Locke, I 
[ facts Iflandick and Erſe, a I 
iſh, to boil.] A lice of fleſh 


Preſerv'd a grave majettick (tate. 
A fiayed man and wife are ſeldom ſo indolent 1. To help; to advantage; to ſupport; to aſ- 
as not to find conſolation in each other. Pepe. ſiſt. A word ſomewhat obſolete. 
STaxxeDLy. adv. [from ftayed.] Compoſedly; | We are neither in ſkill, nor ability of power 
gravely ; prudently ; ſoberly; calmly ; judicioufly. | greatly to ſead you. Sidney. 
STAYEDNESS. &. /. | from ſlayed.Þ] It nothing feads us 
1. Solidity ; weight. | To chide him from our eyes. | Shakeſpeare. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- | Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 
edge, how can | Which ſince have fleaded much. Shake. Temp: ſt. 


falneſs, and currantneſs with / 
the language ſound other than moſt full of ſweet- Can you ſo ſtead me 
Camden; Remains. | As bring me to the ſight of Iſabella? Shakeſp. 


STEAK. . |. 
piece; ſeta, Swed 


neſs ? 

2. Compoſure; prudence ; gravity ; judiciouſ- | Your friendly aid and counſel much may lead] broiled or fried ; a collop. q 
ne(s. me. Rexwe.| The ſurgeon proteſted he had cured him very x 
 Srta'vrn. . . [from fay.] One who ſtops, 2. To fill the place of another. Obſolete. well, and offered to eat the firſt fake of him. I 

We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to cad up | Tank-, F 


holds or ſupports. 
May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 
He, the great yer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 
1. Philips, 


your appointment, and go in your place. 


Shak. 
STExDprasT. adj. ¶ Acud and ft.] 

1. Faſt in place; firm; fixed. 

Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem'd toſhake 


To feaſt on ale and . 


Fair ladies who contrive 
Swift, 
To STEAL. v. 4. preterite I folr, part. pall, 


flolen, ¶yre lau, Saxon ; V, Dutch.] 


1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely ; to 


This df it globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 
Spenſer. 

Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, fcud- 

faff, and immoreable. Spes State of Ireland. 

How rev rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoſe maſſy pillars rear their aged heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 

By its own weight made feadf./f/ and immoveable, 

Looking tranquility ; it ſtrikes an awe 

And terrour on my aking fight. 


STAYLACE. nf. ¶ fry and lace.] A lace with 
which women faften their boddice. 

A ftaylace from England ſhould become a topick 
for cenſure at viſits. Su ft. 
STavys. * ſ. Without ſingular. 

1. Boddice ; a kind of ſtiff waiftcoat made of 
whalcbone, worn by ladies. 

2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from falling 
aft. All maſts, topmaſts, and flagſtaves, have /ays, 


take without right. To /o! generally imp lies ſe- 4 
crecy ; to , either ſecrecy or violence. 3 

Thou ran'ft a tilt in honour of my love, 1 
And /e away the ladies hearts of France. Shae, 

There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame 

paper, 

That /-.! the colour from Batfanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead. Sharp. A erch. of Venice, 

How ſhould we fea! filver or gold? Gen. xliv. 8. 


Congr De. 


except the ſpritſail topmaſt: the mainmaſt, fore- 
maſt, with the maſts belonging to them, have alſo 
back ſays, which help to keep the maſt from 


2. Conſtant ; reſolute. 
I hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 


companion, and he Heals it. 


A ſchoolboy finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it his 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 


And that it then more /-d4fuft will endure. Span ſer. 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his po erty; 
abide /d unto him in the time of his trouble. 


Eccluſ. xxii. 23. 
Him reſiſt i in the faith. 1 Pet. v. 9. 
3. Not turned aſide by fear. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern'd, with , Af fight, 
Cow'd view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep? Dryden. 
STE&a'Dr as T LY. adv. {from ſleud/f ft.] Firmly ; 
conſtantly; 
God's omniſcience ſeadfaſily graſps the greateſt 
and moſt ſlippery uncertainties. South's Sermons. 
In general, fl. df believe, that whatever God 
hath revealed is infallibly true. Wak-'s Pr-p. for D. 
STEA'DFASTNESS. u. /. Tfom feadf . 
1. Immutability ; fixedneſs. 


pitching forward or overboard. Harris, 
3. [ Stave, Saxon.] Station: fixed anchorage. 
They were come upon the ſays, when one of 
the ſailors deſcried a galley. Sidney. 
Oar Hips lay anchor'd cloſe : nor needed we 
Feare harme on any ies. Chapman, 
4. Any ſupport ; any thing that Keeps another 
extended. 
Weavers ſtretch your /.1y; upon the weft. Dry, 
STEAD. 3. /. | pee, Saxon. ] 
1. Place. Obſolete. 
Fly therefore, ſly this fearful f-2 anon, 
Left thy fool h, e work thy {ad confuſion. Spe, 
They nigh approached to the /*:2d 
Ve as thoſe maremaids dwelt, e. J. Queen, 
The terre of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it ; 


The law of England never was properly applied 
to the Iriſh, by a purpoſed plot of government, but 
as they could infinuate and ff themſelves under 
the ſame by their humble carriage and ſubmiſſion. 

Sy „er. 

Let us ſhift away, there's warrant in that Thicke 
Which ful itfelf when there's no mercy left. Sha, 

3. To gain or efteRt by private aud gradual 
means. 

vonne Lorenzo 
Stolé her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. Shakeſpeare, 

Were it not that my fellow. ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 

'T were good to e our marriage. Shak ſpeavre, 

They hate being alone, for fear ſome affrighting 
apprehenſions ſhould ea, or force their way in. 


The ſoldier may not move from watchful , 
Nor leave his ſtand until his captain bed. Spenſer. 

2. Room ; place which another had or might 
have. It is ſcarcely uſed but with the propoſi- 
ion :x. 

If we had taken them clean away, or elſe re- 
moved them, ſo as to place in their cad others, 
we had done worſe. Hooker, 
Ihere fell down many ilain, and they dwelt 12 
their d, until the captivity. 1 Chron, v. 22. 

Nor do the bold'ſt attempts bring forth 
Events ſtul equal to their worth; 

But ſometimes fail, and i: their fad 
Fortune and cowardice ſucceed. 

Jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, 
And his face kindled like a burning coal 
Now cold defpair ſucceeding ir her Had, 
Jo livid palenef; turns the glowing red. Dryden. 


Butler, 


As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
The more they ſtayed be on dH. 


unleſs hindered by ſome accident, which no man 
can ft:od:ly build upon. 


Th' obedient orb that it ſhould never err. ÞB/ack. 


So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfir d, 


The more of fleadfaſt minds to be admir'd, 
Spenſer, 
2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution. 

STE x'D1LY. adv. [from fleady. ] 

r. Without tottering ; without ſhaking. 

Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, 


| South's Sermons. 
2. Without variation or irregularity. 
So fteadily does fickle fortune ſteer 


STEAa'DINESS. 2. f. [from fleady.] 

r. State of being not tottering nor eaſily ſhaken. 
2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and 


Variety of objects has a tendency to ſeal away 


the mind from its ſteady purſuit of any ſubject. 


; Watts, 
To STEAL. v. u. 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs ſilently. 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to 


fly all company, one night ſhe fole away. Siduncy, 
My lord of Amiens and myſelf 

Did /eal behind him as he lay along 

Under an oak. Sbak:ſpeare. 


I cannot think it, 


That he would „ea away ſo guilty like. 
Seeing you coming. 


Shakeſpeare's Oh. 
The moſt peaceable way, if you take a thief, is 


to let him ſhew what he is, aud ge out of your 
company. 


| Shak: ſpeare. 
At time that lover's flights doth ſtill conceal, 


Calumy. 1 


wrought himſelf up to a great ferdinſs of mind, 


3- Uſe ; help. To tend in ſtend; to be of great 
to purſue his intereſt through all impediments. 


uſe; to help; to advantage. Through Athen's gate have we devis'd to fea!. Sha. 


A compleat man hath ſome parts, whereof the 
want could not deprive him of his eſſence; yet 
to haye them flarditb him in ſingular ſtead, in reſ- 
pect of ſpecial uſes. 


4 


Hooker. | rage. 


Arbuthnat. 


3. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. 
Steadin:ſs is a point of prudence as well as of cou- 
L Ffrange. 


In my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 


From whom you now muſt fa and take no leave. 


Shak ſpear e. 


Others weary of the long journey, lingering be. 
t. ind, 


STE 


hind, were Jn away; and they which were left, 

moiled with dirt and mire. Knolls. 
A bride 

Should vaniſh from her cloaths into her bed, 

As ſouls from bodies fea/ and are not ſpy d. Daune 

The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and 
it is the more dangerous, becauſe it cometh with- 
out any ill ſmell, and /calcth on by little and little. 

Bacmn's Natural Hiftay. 
A ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound, 

Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 

And /.{ upon the air, that even filence 

Was took ere ſhe was ware. 

As wiſe artiſts mix their colours ſo, 
That by degrees they from each other go; 
Black Hl unheeded from the neighb'ring white, 
So on us , our bleſſed change. Dryd n. 

At a time when he had no ſteward, he 50 
away. dev ft 

Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow. Ie. 

2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief; to take 
any thing thieviſhly ; to have the habit of thie 


ing. 
Stealing is the taking from another what is his, 
without his knou ledge or allowance. Locke 


The good humour is to fel at a minute's reſt 
—Convey, the wie it call; i a' fico for the 
phrate ! Shak: ſpeare. 

STE\LER. n.f. [from fecal.) One who ſteals : 
a thief. 

The tranſgreſſion is in the fuer. Shakeſpeare. 

STEVLINGLY. adv. [from f-aling.] Slily ; by 
inviſible motion ; by ſecret practice. 

They were diverie motions, they did ſo Real- 
ingly flip one into another, as the latter part was 
ever in hand before the eye could diſcern the for- 
mer was ended. Sidney. 

STEALTH. . /. [from al.] 

r. The act of flealing ; theft. 

The owner proveth the /fea/th to have been 
committed upon him by fuch an outlaw, and to 
have been found in the potſeflion of the priſoner. 

Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

The /ealth of mutual entertainment 
With character too groſs is written on Juliet. Sb. 

In the ſecret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty faiths ſhall work, and ſnares ſhall 
ſpread. Spenſer. 

The Gods perſuaded Mercury, 
Their good obſerver, to this /fcalth, Chapman. 

2. The thing ſtolen. 

On his dack a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly ,, and pillage ſeveral. Fairy N. 

Store of cabins are but fluttiſh dens, that breed 
ſickneſs in peace, ſerving to cover al, and in 
light are dangerous to tear men with ſplinters. 

Raleigh. 

3. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. By ftealth 
means ſecretly; clandeſtinely ; with defire of 
concealment : but, like e is often uſed in a 
good ſenſe. 

The wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit borrowed from 
melody that pleaſure, which, mingled with hea- 
venly myſteries, cauſeth the ſmoothneſs and ſoſt- 
neſs of that which toucheth the ear, to convey as 
it were by /alth the treaſure of good things into 
man's mind. Hooker. 

I feel this youth's perfeRions, 

Wich an inviſible and ſubtile Hiro lil, 
To creep in at mine eyes. Shi. Twelfth Night, 

The monarch blinded with defire of wealth, 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by /ealth 
Before the ſacred altar. Dy yd. n. 

Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, 

Do good by fealth, and bluſh to find it fame. Pope. 

STEAL THY, adj, {from ftcalth.] Done clandeſ- 
tinely ;. perfe-med by ſtealth. 

Now wither'd murder with his fea/thy pace, 
Moves like a ghoſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

STEAM. a. [preme, Saxon. ] The ſmoke or 
vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. 

Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is 
Feam and heat, things of great refreſhment. Bacon. 
His oftering ſoon propitious fire from heaven 
Conſum'd with nimble glance and grateful . 

- Millau. 


Milton. 


STE 


White the temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd „team, 

| They wath the virgia. Dryden. 
Such the figure of a feaſt 

Which, were it not for plenty and for feam, 

Might be reſembled to a fick man's dream. King. 

Some it bears in ſcam up into the air, in ſuch a 
quantity as to be maniteſt to the ſmell, eſpecially 
the ſulphur. Waodward. 

To STEAM. v. n, [peeman, Saxon.] 

1. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 

Let the crude humours dance 

In heated draſs, /-2ming with fire intenſe. Philips. 

2. To ſend up yapours. 

Ye miſts that ariſe from /:aming lake. Milton. 

Sec, — my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering 

there, 
O er his warm blood, that feams into the air. Dry. 

O wr-tched we Why were we hurry'd down 
This wubrick and adult'rate age; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T' increaſe the /eaming ordures of the ſtage ? Dry. 

3. To paſs in vapours. 

Scarcely had Pheœbus in the gloomy eaſt 
Got harneſſed his ftery-footed team, 

Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt 
When the !aſt deadly ſmoke aloft did /ffeam. Spen/. 

The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a thin 
film upon the liquor, whence it ffcamed away into 
the air. Boyl.. 

Theſe minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger 
exits, but lam forth through the pores of the 
earth, occationing ſulphureous and other offenſive 
tenches. Weodward. 

STEAN for fone. 

STEATO"MA. . ſ. [ ciaα. 

If the matter in a wen retembles milk-curds, 
the rumour is called atheroma ; if like honey, 
meliceris ; and if compoſed of fat, f-atoma. Sharp. 

STEED. u. . [re da, Saxon. ] A horſe for ſtate 
or war. 

My noble feed I give him, 

With all his trim belonging. Shak. Macbeth, 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and feds. Milton, 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our ft-od:. 

Waller. 

She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the griſly ghoſt that ſpurr'd th' infernal 

cell. 


1. Dr yden. 

Who, like our active African, inſtructs 
The fiery td, and trains him to his hand? ui 

See ! the bold youth ſtrain up the threat'ning 

ſteep ; 
Hang o'er . courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying feed. Pope. 

Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, 

And vault from hunters to the manag'd ſerd. Young. 

STEEL, u. f. [Tv, Saxon; f, Dutch. ] 

r. Steel is a kd of iron, refined and purified 
by the fire with other mgredients, which renders 
it white, and its grain cloſer and finer than- com- 
mon iron. Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſ- 
ceptible of the greateſt degree of hardneſs, when 
well tempered ; whence its great uſe in the mak- 
ing of tools and inftruments of all kinds. Chamb. 

Ste is made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by 
keeping it red hot, ſtratified with coal-duſt and 
wood-athes, or other ſubſtances that abound in 
the phlogiſton, for ſevoral hours in a cloſe fur- 
nace. 

At her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuff d with /e:/-headed darts wherewith ſhe 
uell'd 
The *. — beaſts in her victorious play. Spenſer. 

With mighty bars of long-enduriug braſs 
The fer- bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairf. 
- They are not charm'd agaiaſt your points, of fes. 

nor iron framed. C in. 

A Looking-glaſs, with the fee behind, looketh 
whiter than glaſs imple. Baca Nat. Hiſt. 

Diamonds, though hard bodies, will nut readily 
ſtrike fire with „lee, much leſs with one another; 
nor a flint eaſily with a- feel, if they both be wet; 
the ſparks being then quenched in their iri uption 

Erown's Vulgar Errours. 
„ and wrought ſo pure, 
two ſuch arms endure. 


Both were of ſhining 


\ 


And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, 


#6 reſiſtance aguinſt the fweet blows of love. 


HIPs Mat. Med. 


| 


STE 
| 2. It is often uſed metonymically for weapons 


or armour. 
Brave Macheth with his brandiſh'd feet, 

Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 

Carv'd out his paſſage till he had fac'd the flave 

Shakeſpeare. 
Poliſh'd fee! from far ſeverely ſhines. Dryden. 

He ſudden as the word, 

In proud Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword ; 

Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 

Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ſtood, 

Receiv'd the l bath'd in his drother's blood. 


Drydene 

3- Chalybeate medicines. 

After relaxing, /t-c{ ſtrengthens the ſolids, and 
is likewiſe an antiacid. Alrbuthnor.. 
7 ry is uſed proverbially for hardneſs: as heads 
or Veel. 

STEEL, adj. Made of ſteel. 

A lance then took he, with a keene /ele head. 

To be his keepe off, both gainſt men and dogges. 
Chapman. 

To STEEL. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To point or edge with fieel. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy rs. 
And with thy blefliugs fect my laace's point Shak... 

2. To make hard or firm. It is uſed; if it be 
applied to the mind, very often in a bad fenſe. 
Lies well fd with weighty arguments. Shak. 
So ſervice ſhall with /e-{:d fingers toil, 

And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope, Shak-ſp. 
From his metal was his party feel'd; 
Which once in bim rebated, all the reſt 


Turn d on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. SC. 


O God of battles | i my fuldiers hearts; 
Potleſs them not with fear. Sbateſp. Hen. V. 


"Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a pailion, 


And ee your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? 


Man, fooliſh man! 
Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began ;- 
Vet feed with ſtudy'd boldneſs, thou dar'd try 
To ſend thy doubted reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the my ſterious gulf of: vaſt. Wen 
er. 
Let the feel Turk be deaf to matron's cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleis eyes. Tickel. 
So periſh all whoſe breaſts the furies fee{'d, 


Pope. 
STzz'i.v. adj. [from feel: 
1. Made of ſteel. 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the e point of a lance. 
: Shak peut. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his — arm, 
And early ſtrokes the founding anvil warm; 
Around his ſhop the fey ſparkles flew, 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe. Gar- 
2. Hard; firm. | 
That ſhe would unarm her noble heart of tha 


Sidney. 
STEE/LYARD. . , [ feel and yartt] A kind of 
balance, in which the weight is moved along an 
iron rod, and grows heavier as it is removed far 
ther from the fulcrum. 
STEEN, or Stean. x. ſ. A veſſel of clay or ſtone. 
Ai, ſwortb. 
STEEP. adj, Irroap, Saxon.] Rifing or deſ-- 
cending with great inclination ; precipitous. 
The mountain ſhall' be thrown. down, and the 
eng places ſhall fall. EN dic. 
He now had conquer d Anxur's feep aſcent. 
Addiſcns. 
STEEP. 3. /. Precipice ; aſcent or deſcent ap- 
proaching to perpendicularity. 
As that Theban monſter that propas'd* 
Her riddle, and him, who folv'd it not, devour d; 
That once found out and folv'd, for grief and 


ſpight | 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian fl. 
Mis 
As high turrets for their airy fe - 85 


Require foundations, in proportion deep; 
And lofty cedars as fax upwards ſhoot, 


As might the ſtrokes 


Dr) ders | 


As 
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As to the neather heavens they drive the root ; 


So low did her ſecure foundation lie, 
Sic was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 

Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth and fly 
To the next headlong //-< of anarchy. Dryden. 

We had on each tide naked rocks and moun- 
tains, broken into a thouſand irregular /-.ps and 
precipices. Addiſon. 

Leaning o'er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 

And view'd below the black canal of mud, 
Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from Holborn's fatal fe: 
@y. 
To STEEP. v. a. | fiippen, Dutch.] To ſoak; to 
macerate ; to imbue ; to dip. . 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faſt, and all his armour ft:ep, 
For very fellneſs loud he gan to weep. Spenſer. 

He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

His wand'ring thought in deep deſire does fteep ; 
And his frail eve with ſpoil of beauty feeds. . 

A napkin feeped in the harmleſs blood 
Of ſweet young Rutland. Shakeſpeare's Hem y. VI. 

The conquering wine hath „epd our ſenſe 
In ſoft and delicate Lethe. Shak ſpear. 

Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 

And yet are f:-p'd in favours. Shakcjp. Cymlel!, 

Four days will quickly /e-p themſelves in night: 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. 

Shak: ſprare, 
Moſt of the ffeeping; are cheap things, and the 
goodueſs of the crop is a great matter of gain. 
Bacon. 
"Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell d to drink the deep Lethean flood: 
In large forgetful draughts to g the cares 
Of their paſt labours and their irkſome years. Dry. 

Wheat /t:zp:4 in brine twelve hours prevents 
the ſmuttineſs. Mortimer's Hiſbond y. 

STEE/PLE. . /. [rreopel, peypel, Saxon. 
A turret of a church generally furniſhed with 
bells. A ſpire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, 
blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes ſpout 
Till you have drench'd our fteep/r;, drown'd the 
cocks, | Shakeſpeare. 

What was found in many places, and preached 
for wheat fallen on the ground from the clouds, 
was but the ſeed of ivy-berries, and though found 
in f/erples or high places, might be conveyed thi- 
ther or muted by hirds. - Brown's Vulg. Errour.. 

A raven I ſaw fteep/:-high, juſt over your _ e. 

L'Eftronge. 

They, far from fleeples and their ſacred ſound,” 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. Dryden. 

STEE'PLY. adv. from /ieep. | With precipitous 
declivity. 

Srre/eNESS. 2. /. [from fteep.] Precipitous de- 
clivity. 

The craggedneſs or Heut of that mountain 
maketh many parts of it inacceſſible. Hreremuad. 

Lord Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeback, 
but could not reco er the farther ſide, by reaſon 
of the fte pu of the bank, and ſo was drowned. 

 Bacon's Hom y VII. 

Vineyards, meadows, and corn-fieids lie on the 
borders and run up all the ſides of the Alps, where 
the barrennefs of the rocks, or the fepn:s of the 

aſcent will ſuffer them. £Addijon. 

Srrr'yv. odj. [from fleep,] Having a precipi- 
tous declivity. A poetical word for /-ep. 

W ho hath diſpos d, but thou, the winding way, 

Where ſprings down from the /#e:py craggs do 
beat ? Wotton, 

A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 

From „ec Othrys' top to Pylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his love. Dry. 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The Feepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dy. 

STEER. n./. [ptyne, preon, prone, Saxon; 
fer, Dutch. ] A young bullock. 

They think themſelves half exempted from 
law and obedience; and having once taſted free- 
dom, do, like a /e that hath been long out 
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Proud to attend you at the fleera 


S'TE 


of lis yoke, grudge and repine ever after to come 
under rule again, Spenſer”; Ireland. 
Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, 
With ſolemn pomp then ſacrific'd a feer, Dry. 
Nor has the ſteer 

At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, 

E'er plow'd for him. Thomſon, 
To STEER, v. a. [ reeonan, xy han, Sax. ftiern, 

ned, To direct ; to guide in a pallage : origi- 

nally uſed of a ſhip, but applied to other things. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary gray, 

That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did fer, 

Left his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. Sp--/. 
If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar it can be no 

fault in him to ſr his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do 

beſt appear to him. » King Charles. 

TED RR. 6. % 

r. To direct a courſe at ſea. 

As when a ſhip by {ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo „lers, and ſhifts her ſail. Ain. 

In a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than 
the ſands, and wider than the ocean, fancy and 
paſſion muſt needs run him into ſtrange courſes, 
if reaſon, which is his only ſtar and compaſs be 
not that he „e, by. | Locke, 

2. To conduct himſelf. 

SrE#RAGE. u. f. [from feeer.] « 

1. The act or practice of ſteering. 

Having got his veſſel launched and ſet a afloat, 
he committed the frerage of it to ſuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. Spectator. 

2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. 

He that hath the He of my courſe, 

Direct my ſuit. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
3- That by which any courſe is guided. 

His coſtly frame 

Inſcrib'd to Phœbus, here he hung on high, 

The /tcerage of his wings, and cut the ſky. Dry. 
4. Regulation, or management of any thing. 
You raiſe the honour of the pecrage, 

Sift. 


. 

5. The ſtern or hinder part of the ſhip. 

STEE#RSMATE. IA. ſ. ¶ Acer and man, or mate. ] A 

STEERSMAN, } pilot; one who ſteers a ſhip. 

What pilot ſo expert but needs muſt wreck, 
Embark'd with ſuch a fecrſmate at the helm? MZ: 

In a ſtorm, though the veſſel be preſſed never 
ſo hard, a ſkilful fcerſman will yet bear up againſt 
it. L' ftrange. 

Through it the joyful /--r/mon clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay. Dry. 

STEGANO'GRAPHIST. nf. [S and f.] 
He who praiſes the art of ſecret writing. H-. 

STEGANO'GRAPHY. . ſ. ¶ cer and yaw. The 
art of ſecret writing by characters or cyphers, in- 
telligible only to the perſons who correſpond one 
with another. Bailey. 

STEO NOT IR. adj. reply] Binding; ren- 
dering coſtive. Bailey. 

STE'LE. . . tela, Sax. ele, Dutch. ] A ſtalk; 
a handle. 

STE LLAR. adj. from fella.] Aſtral; relating 
to the ſtars. 

In part ſhed down 
Their //lur virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth ; made hereby apter to receive 
berſection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milt. 

Salt ditfolyed, upon fixation, returns to its 
affected cubes, and regular figures of the minerals, 
as the hexagonal of chryſtal, and /ellar figure of 
the ſtone aiterna. Glanville. 

STELLATE. adj. | fle/latus, Lat.] Pointed in the 
manner of a painted ſtar, 

One making a regulus of antimony, without 
iron, found his regulus adorned with a more con- 
ipicuous ſtar than I have ſeen in ſeveral fe!lute 
regulus's of antimony and mars. Boylc. 

 STELLA'T10N. 3. ,. [from feila.] Emiſſion of 
light as from a ſtar. 

STELL ED. adj. Starry. 

And quench'd the felled fires. Shake. King Lear. 

STELL1FEROUS. adj, | fella and fero.] Hav- 
ing ſtars. Die. 

STE'LLION. 2. J. | fllio, Lat.] A newt. inſ. 
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STx't.LIONATE. n. f. [ flellionat, Fr. fl. icnatur, 
Lat. | A Kind of crime which is committed [in 
law} by a deceitful ſelling of a thing otherwiſe 
than it really is: as, if a man ſhould ſell that for 
his own ettate which is actually another man's, 

It diſcerneth of crimes of fc/lionate, and the in- 
choations towards crimes capital, not actually 
committed. Bacon, 

STEM. n. ſ. emma, Lat.] 

1. The ſtalk; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on one e, 

So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart. Ste. 

After they are firſt ſhot up thirty foot in length, 
they ſpread a very large top, having no bough nor 
twig in the trunk or fem. Raleigh, itliftory, 

Set them aflope a reaſonable depth, and then 
they will put forth many roots, and ſo carry mo: e 
ſhoots upon a /tem, acon, 

This, ere it was in th' earth, 
God made, and ev'ry herb, before it grew 
On the green fem. Attn, 

The /fem thus threaten'd and the ſap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Yal'-, 

Farewell, you flow'rs whoſe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful ſun did rear : 

Who now thall bind your ens? or, when you fall, 
With tuuntain ſtreams your fainting fouls reca! ? 
; Dryd:«, 

The low'ring ſpring with laviſh rain f 

Beats down the tlender /m and bearded groin, 
4 Dryd To 

2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees art 
drawn in the form of a branching tree. 

I will aſſay her worth to celebrate, 

And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate; 
Where ye may all, that are of noble ſem, 
Approach. Milt-a. 

Whoſoever will undertake the imperial diadem, 
muſt have of his own wherewith to ſupport it ; 
which is one of the reaſons that it hath continued 
theſe two ages and more in that fem, now ſo 
much ſpoken of. How's Vocal Far(f, 

Do'ſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient „n. 

Tic tel. 

3. Progeny ; branch of a family. | 

This is a fer 
Of that victorious ſock, and let us fear 
His native mightineſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

4. | Stanmen, Swediſh.) The prow or forepart 
of a ſhip. 

Orante's harque, ev'n in the hero's view, 

From /t-m to ſtern, by waves was overborn, Dry, 

To STEW. v. 4. ¶ mm, Iflandick.] To oppoſe 
a current; to paſs croſs or forward not wit hitand- 
ing the ſtream. 

They on the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 
Ply, /omming nightly tow'rd the Pole. AM. 

Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 
And ſem the flood with their erected breaſts. Deb, 

In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to fem the flood did learn, 
Or fin- like oars did ſpread from either fide. Dry, 

Atlength Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stimm d the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 

And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. Te. 

STENCH. a. . from ptencan, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſtink; a bad ſmell. 

Death, death; oh amiable and lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous ferchb, ſound rottenneſs, 

Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night. Shake, 

So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome 

fterch, 
Are from their hives, and houſes, driv'n away. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Phyſicians, by the fench of feathers, cure the 
riſing of the mother. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

The miniſtery will be found the ſalt of the earth, 
the thiag that Keeps ſocieties of men from fl 
and corruption. South. 

The hoary Nar, 
Corrupted with the /fench of ſulphur flows, 
And into Tiber's Rreams th' infected current 
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+, I find it uſed once for a good ſmell. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 

And clouds of ſay'ry f-ncb involve the tky. Dryd. 

Jo STEXCH. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 

1. To make to ſtink. Not proper, or in uſe. 

The ſoulneſs of the ponds only ＋ uclæd the water 

| Aartimer, 

2. [For uu b. corruptly.] To ſtop ; to hinder 
to flow. 

They had better {kill to let blood than fonch it. 

: Aing Ch ul-s. 

Reſtringents to f-ncl), and incraſſatives to thicken 
the blood. Harvey Gon Con ſumpt ions. 

$STESN0'GRAPHY, . J. | 7%; and you. |] Short- 
hand. 

O the accurſt feragraphy of ſtate ! 

The priacely eagle ſhrunk into a bat. Cl-avelind. 

STExXTOKOPHO/NXICK, adj. | from Sterter, the 
Homerical herald, whoſe voice was as lou as that 
of fifty men, and gwn;, a voice.] Loudly ſpeaking 
or ſounding. 

Of this /-2:9y-pbonick horn of Alexander there is 
a figure preſerved in the Vatican, Derham”s N Hs. 

To STEP. „. a. {peappan, Sax. „pe, Dut. ] 

1. To move by a ſingle change of the place of 
the foot. 

One of our nation hath proceeded ſo far, that he 
was able, by the help of wings, in s runging pace, 
to /i-p conftantly tea yards at a time. Wilkins. 

2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 

Whoſoever firſt after the troubling the water 
ft pcd in, was made whole. Jo. v. 4 

p Ventidius lately 
Bury'd his father, by whoſe death he's /-pp'4 
Into a great eſtate. Shake/p. Timon. 
. To move mentally. 

When a perſon is hearing a ſermon, he may 
give his thoughts leave to fep back ſo far as to re- 
collect the ſeveral heads. Watts. 

They are /-pping almoſt three thouſand years 
bick into the remoteſt antiquity, the only true 
mu rour of that ancient world, Pope's Pref. to the I. 

4. To go; to walk. 

I am in blood 
Ser et in fo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
Kcturning were as tedious as go o'er. Sat. Mach. 

5. To come as it were by chance. 

Ihe old poets e in to the aſſiſtance of the me- 

daliit. Addiſon. 

6. To take a ſhort walk. 

See where he comes: ſo pleaſe you, fp afide ; 
I'll know his grievance. Sh.t:{. Romeo and Juliet. 
My brothers, when they ſaw me wearied out, 

Treps'd, as they ſaid, to the next thicket- ſide 
To bring me bernes. Milton. 

When your maſter wants a ſervant who happens 
to be abroad, anſwer, that he had but that minute 
pt out. Swift, 

-, To walk gravely, ſlowly, or reſolutely. 

Pyrrhus, the moſt ancient of all the baſhaws, 
forth, and, appealing unto his mercies, ear- 
neſtly requeſted him to ſpare his life. Aale. 

When you „ee forth, how did the monſter 

rage, 
In feorn of your ſoft looks and tender age ! Cort. 
Home the ſwain retreats, 
I flock before him , ping to the fold. Towſon. 

Sr. . /. [ rxæp, Sax. fap, Dutch. 

1. Progremon by one removal of the foot, 

thou found and firm-ſet earth, 

Hear not my fps, which way they walk. Shakep. 

Ling'ring perdition, worſe than any death 
C un be at once, ſhall f by /#-p attend 
You and your ways. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in every ,. Addiſon. 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; 
a ſtair, . 

While Solyman lay at Buda, ſeven bloody heads 
of bifhops, lain in battle, were ſet in order upon 
a wooden %. Knolles 

Lhe bre uſth of every ſingle ſ or ſtair ſhould / 
be never leſs than one foot, nor more than eighteen 
inches, : Wenn, 

Thoſe heights where William's virtue might 

have ſtaid, ; 


Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown. 


he makes in the world. 


S 
And on the ſubject world look'd fafely down, 
By Maribro' paſs'd, the props and fps were 
made ; 


Pricr. 

It was a ſaying among the ancients, truth lies in 
a well ; and, to carry on this metaphor, we ma; 
juttly ſay, that logick do-s ſupply us with f-ps 
whereby we may go down to reach the water. 

WW. ts. 

3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by one 
removal of the foot. 

The gradus, a Roman meaſure, may be tranſ- 
lited a fe, or the half of a pafius or pace. Arbutb. 

4. A (mall length; a ſmall ſpace. 

There is but a between me and death. 1 Sam. 

F. Walk; patlage; (in the plural.) 

O may thy pow'ry propitious ſtill to me, 
Conduct my /-p: to find the fatal tree 
In this deep foreſt. Dryden's Zn. 

6. Gradation ; degree. 

The ſame fin for tubſtance hath ſundry fps and 
degrees, in reſpect whereof one man becometh a 
more hemous offender than another. Ferkins. 

7. Progreſlion; act of advancing. 

To derive twoor three general principles of mo- 
tion from phznomena, and afterwards tell us how 
the properties and actions of all corporeal things 
follow from thoſe manifeſt principles, would be a 
very great /-p in philoſophy, though the cauſes of 
thoſe principles were not yet diſcovered. Newton. 

One injury is beſt detended by a ſecond, and 
this by a third: by thefe „e the old maſters of 
the palace in France became maſters of the king- 
dom; and by theſe , a general, during plea- 
ſure, might have grown into a general for life, 
and a general for life into a king. Swift. 

The querift muſt not proceed too ſwiftly to- 
wards the determination of his point, that he may 
with more eaſe draw the learner to thoſe princi- 
ples , by fp, from whence the final concluſion 
will ariſe. Mut. 

8. Fonſtep ; print of the foot. 

From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ,t appear. Dry. Vir. 

9. Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from the golden throne 

With a ſubmiſlive /-p I haſted down; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 

10. Action; inſtance of conduct 

The reputation of a man depeuds upon the firſt 


STEy, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is re- 
lated only by marriage. | $zeop, S mon, from 
rte pan, to d-prive or make an orphan; for the Sax- 
ons not only faid a fep-motber, but a fep-darghter, 
or I r] to which it indeed, according to this 
etymology, more properly belongs: but as it is 
now ſeldom applied but to the mother, it ſeems to 
mean, in the mind of thoſe who uſe it, a woman 
who has F into the vacaut place of the true 
mother 

How ſhould their minds chuſe but miſdoubt, left 
this diſcipline, which always you match with di- 
vine doctrine as her natural and true ſiſter, be found 
unto all kinds of knowledge a fe-, . Hooker. 

His wanton /t-p-dame loved him the more; 

But when ſhe ſaw her offered ſweets refuſe, 
Her love ſhe turn'd to hate. Spenſer. 
You ſhall not find me, daughter, 

After the ilander of moſt /.p-mmthors, 

Ill-ey'd unto you. Sbak: ſp. Cymbeline. 

A father cruel, and a , p-dame falſe. Shak-peare. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wite, and 
married a young woman: his ton came to him, and 
ſaid, Sir, what have I offended, that ou have 
brought a ffep-marber into your bouſe? The old 
man anſwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon ; thou 
pleaſeſt me ſo well, as I would be glad to have 
more ſuch. Bacon. 

The name of fep-dane, your practis'd art, 

Ry which you have eſtrang d my father's heart, 
Ali you have done againſt me, or deſign, 
Shows your averſion, but begets not mine. Dryden. 

A f:p-d.im: too I ha , A curted the, 


Who rules my hen - peck d firz and orders me. Dry. 


— 


another kind. 
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Any body would have gueſſed miſs to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel fepitlame, 
and John to be the fondling of a tender mother. 

i- H Hiftory of Jahn Bull, 

STEPPINGSTONE. . ſ. | fp and .] Sione 

laid to catch the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 
Like fepping-flones toſave a ſtride, 

In ſtreets where kennels are too wide. Seite, 

STERCORA'CEOUS, adj. L flercoracrus, Lat.] Be · 
longing to dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, ac- 
quire a he2t equal to that of a human body; then 
a putrid ftercor aces taſte and odcur, in taſte re- 
lembling putrid fleth, and in ſmell human faces. 
Avrbuthnot on Aliment t. 
from Rercora, Lat. i 


STERCORA'TION, . ſ. e 
of manuring with 


The act of dunging ; the 
dung. 

The firſt help is Hercorati n: the ſheeps dung is 
one of the beſt, and the next dung of kine, and 
that of horſes. Hacon. 

Stercorotion is ſeaſonable. Evelys's Kalindav. 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit ſerves not only 
for the ſecurity of the ſeed, whilſt it hangs upon 
the plant, but, after it is fallen upon the earth, for 
the /ercoration of the foil, and promotion of the 
growth, though not the firſt germination of the 
teminal plant. Ray on the Creation, 

STEREO GRAPHY, . f. [c i and yeutw 3 ter to- 
graphbie, French. ] 

The art of drawing the forms of ſolids upon a 
plane. 2 Harris. 

STEREOMETRY. n./, Leger and pra ; flercce 
metre, French. ; 

The art of meaſuring all ſorts of ſolid bodies. 

Harris, 

STERIL. adj. [ ferilr, Fr. flerilis, Lat.] Bar- 

ren; uatruitful ; not productive; wanting fecun- 


dity. 
Our elders ſay, WY 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake oft their Heri curſe. Shakeſp. Julius Ci ſar. 


Thy fea marge „i, and rocky hard. S. 
In very fleril years corn ſown will grow to 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To ſeparate ſeeds, put them in water : ſuch as 
are corrupted and fe fwim. Brown's Fug. Err. 
She is grown „vi and barren, and her buths of 
animals are now very inconfiderable. More. 
i' nen the vegetable ſtratum was once waſhed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, 


Ie. the ſtrata below yielding only mere ferile and mi- 


neral matter, ſuch as was inept for the formation 
of vegetables. Wakward, 

STEeRrYLITY. . |. | ferilite, Fr. ferifttas, from 
feerilis, Lat.] j want of fecundity ; un- 
fruitfulneſs. 

Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the 
fi-rility of the ſoil, and becauſe their natives are 
exhauſted by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt 
territories. Bacon's War with Spam. 

An eternal f-ri/ity muſt have poſſeſſed the world, 
where all things had been faſtened everlaſtingly 
with the adamantine chains of ſpecifick gravity, 1f 
the Almighty had not ſaid, Let the earth bring 
forth grafs, the herb yielding iced, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit. Bentley's Scrmani. 

He had more frequent occaſion for repetition 
than any poet ; yet one cannot afcribe this to any 
len ili of expreſſion, but to the genius of his 
times, which delighted in thieſe reiterated verſes. 

; Pope”s Eſſuy on Ham. 

To STE RICIZE. v. a. | from feril.] To make 
barren : to deprive of fecundity, or the power of 
production. 

May we not as well ſuppoſe-the #fer:l:zizg the 
earth was ſuſpended for ſome time, till the deluge 
became the cxecutivoner of it ? W cadtoar d. 

Go! /k:rilze the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 

STikLING. adj, [Of this word many deriva- 
tions have been offered; the moſt probable ot 
which is that offered by Camden, who. dcrives i: 
from Reling, who were employed as coiners. | 

1. An epithet by which genuine Engliſh mone 
is diſeriminat ect. — 


Ne King's treaſure that he left at his death; 2 
Vol. II. No. 2. 40 mounted 


STE 
mounted unto eighteen hundred thouſand pounds 
« C7 ling. Bacon. 

Several of them would rather chuſe to count out 
a ſum in ſeſterces than in pounds ſie Ing, Addiſon. 

2. Genuine; having palt tie teſt. 

There is not one fingle witty phraſe in this col- 
lection, Wich hath not received the ſtamp and 
approbat ion of one hundred years: he may there- 
fore be ſecure to find them all genuine, ſerling, 
and authentick. Swift's Polite Conve, ſation. 

STERLING. =. J. [ flerlingam, low Lat. from the 
atiective. ] 

1. En:liſh coin; money. 

This viſionary various projects tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to he wiſe: 

By uſeful obfervation he can tell 

The ſacred charms that in true /erling dwell ; 
How gold makes a patrician of a ſlave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. Garth, 

Great name, which in our roll recorded ſtands 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 

And Roman wealth in Engliſh fe ling view. 
k C. Arbuthnet. 

2. Standard rate. | 

STERN. «dj. |yzypn, Saxon.] 

1. Severe of countenance ; truculent of aſpect. 

W hy look you ſtill ſo ſtern and tragical ? &. 
I would outſtare the fern ff eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 

Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe- bear, 

Yea, mock the hon when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady, S bukeſp. Merchant of Fence. 

It mall not be amifs here to preſent the ſten but 
rely countenance of this fo famous a man. 

Arlles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Gods and men 
Fear'd her /iern frown, and ſhe was queen o' th' 
woods. Milton. 

The judge ſupreme ſoon caſt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with beniguity. Harte, 

2. Severe of manners; harſh; unrelenting ; 
cruel. 

Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou fern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorteleſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The common executioner, 4 
Whote heart th” accuſtom'd fight of death makes 

hard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck 
Zut firſt begs pardon : will you be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? 
Shakeſpeare. 

Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ferner ſtuff. S ha-, p. 

Then ſhall the war, and fern debate and ſtrife 

Immortal, be the bus'neſs of my life; 

And in thy fame the duſty ſpoils among, 

High on the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be 
- hung. Dryden. 

How /tern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We laſh the pupil and defraud the ward. Dryden. 
3. Hard; aſſlictive. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that , time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the 


key, 
All cruels elſe fubſcrib'd. 


Sbateſp. Kirg Lear. 

Miſchiefe ſtood, s 
And with his fern ficele, drew in ſtreames the 
blood. Chapman. 


'STE#®xN. . f. ſpeeon, Saxon. Of the ſame ori- 
ginal with Heer. 

1. The hind part of the ſhip where the rudder 
13 placed. 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a 
ſhip, view the ſeparate and disjointed parts, as the 
prow and ſtn, the ribs, maſts, ropes, and ſhrouds, 
he would form but a very lame idea of it. . 

They turn their heads to ſca, their f-rns to land. 

Dryden. 

2. Poſt of management; direction. 

The king from Eltam I intent to ſend, 

And fit at chieſeſt fern of publick weal. Sakeſp. 

3. The hinder part of any thing. . 

She all at once her beaſtly body raiſed, 
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With doubled forces high above the ground, 
Though wrapping up her wreathed {rn around. 
Spenſer. 

STERNAGE. 2. . from fern.] The ſtcerage or 
ſtern. Not uſed. 

Grapple your minds to ſternape of this navy, 
Aud leave your England as dead midnight ſtill. 

Shak-ſprare. 

STE/kNLY. adv. [from n.] In a ſtern man- 
ner; ſeverely; truculently. 

No mountaine lion tore 
Two lambs fo f:raly. - Chapman. 

Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 

Yet ſure thou art not, nor thy face the ſame, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in ſo ſoft a frame; 

Thou look'ſt more f:rnly, do'ſt more ſtrongly 
move, 
And more of awe thou bear'ft, and leſs of love. 
; F 

Srr'laxxrss. a. ſ. [from fern] 

1. Severity of look. 

Of ſtature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of men amaz'd their fernne/s to behold. 

Spenſer. 

How wonld he look to ſee his work ſo noble 
Wildly bound up! or how 
Should I, in thefe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The run of his preſence ! Shak-ſpecare. 

2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. 

I have i in my ſoul enough 

To hear of ſoldiers work. Dryden's Clhomenes. 

STU NON. n. {. [5{2.] The breaſt-bone, 

A ſoldier was ſhot in the breaſt through the 
Her non. inan. 

STERN UTA“ TIOR. z. f. | flernaatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſneezing. 

Sterm«tation is a convulſive ſhaking of the nerves 
and muſcles, occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe 
in the noſtrils. Quincy. 

Concerning fernutation, or ſneezing, and the 
cuſtom of ſaluting upon that motion, it is generally 
believed to derive its original from a diſeaſe where- 
in Hernutation proved mortal, and ſuch as ſneezed 
died. Broon's Vulgar Errours, 

STERNU/TATIVE., adj. | flernutatif, Fr. from 
flernuto, Lat.] Having the quality of ſneezing. 
STERNU'TATORY. #. f. | flermtatoire, Fr. from 
fernuts, Lat.] Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. 

Phyſicians, in perſons near death, uſe fternuta- 
tories, or ſuch medicines as provoke unto ſneez- 
ing; when, if the faculty ariſe, and fernutation en- 
ſueth, they conceive hopes of life. Broan. 

STE'veN. . . [peepen, Sax.] A cry, or loud 
clamour. 

Ne ſooner was out, but ſwifter than thaught, 
Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne to the ſeven, 
Lowder had been flain thilke ſame even. Sperſer. 

To STEW. v. a. | efluver, Fr. floven, Dutch. ] To 
ſeeth any thing in a flow moiſt heat, with little 
water. 

Ere I was riſen from the place, that ſhow'd 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poſt, 

Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs. Shak-f. K. Lear. 

I bruiſed my ſkin with playing at ſword and 
dagger with a maſter of fence, three veneys for a 
diſh of /f-2w'd prunes. Shak jp. 

ToSTEw. v.n, To be ſeethed in a low moiſt 
heat. 

Srzw. n. ſ. Ceſtuve, Fr. fiufa, Ital. eflufa, Spa. 

1. A „ 1 Ne kal 

As buruing tna from his boiling /-wv 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy r 
| S enjer. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus — uſe 
any armour, and give themſelves to baths and 
Herst. | Ab bol. 

2. A brothel; a honſe of proſtitution. [ This 
fgnification is by ſome imputed to this, that there 
were licenſed brothels near the f-w: or fiſhponds 
in Southwark; but probably „zo, like bagnio, 
took a bad fignification from bad uſe. It miy be 


doubted whether it has any ſingular, Seb uſes it 
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in a plural termination with a fingular fenfe, 
Shak:ſprare makes it ſingular. ] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at 
the feu; that abhor falſhood, and never brake 
promiſe, Aſcham, 
I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 

Till it o'er-run the fx, Shateſpeore, 

With them there are no flew, no ditfolute 
houſes, no curteſans. Bacon's New 2ltlanty, 

_ 28 ſeven years ſhe in the t had 

ald, 
A nunnery durſt receive and think a maid, 
And though in childbirth's labour ſhe did lie, 
Midwives would ſwear 'twere but a tympany. 
Don, 

What mod'rate fop would rake the park or fc:v;, 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chuſe? 
Kof. me. 


Making his own houfe a few, a bordel, and a 


. | ſchool of lewdneſs, to inſtill the rudiments of vice 


into the unwary flexible years of his poor children. 
South, 

3. Sterben, Dutch, to mon A ſtorepond; 2 
ſmall pond where fith are kept for the table. 

STE'WARD. . /. rx, Saxon. 

I. One who manages the aſfairs of another. 

There fat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed ; 
He feward was, high diet, ripe of age, 
And in demeanour ſober, and in council ſage, Sp-x, 
Whilſt I have gold, I'll be his f-rvard ſtill. Shit, 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, f. ward, ſubſtitute, 
Or lowly factor for another's gain. Sh ſprare, 

How is it that I hear this of thee? Give an ac- 
count of thy ſtewardſhip; for thou mayeſt be no 
longer /eward. . Luke, xvi. 

Improve all thoſe talents the providence of God 
hath intruſted us with, becauſe we are but /feru- 
ardr, and muſt give an account of them. N. Un. 

When a /{-2ward defrauds his lord, he muſt con- 
nive at the reſt of the ſervants while they are fol- 
lowing the ſame practice. Swift, 

What can be a greater honour than to be choten 
one of the /-wwar ds and diſpenſers of God's bounty 
to mankind? What can give a generous ſpirit 
more complacency than to conſider, that great 
numbers owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, 
and the good conduct of their lives? Swifts 

Juſt feward of the bounty he receiv'd, 

And dying poorer than the poor reliev'd. Har, 

2. An officer of ſtate. 

The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high /eward. Sbakejprare, 

STE'/warnSH1P. 1. . [from ſfteward.] The ofe 
fice of a ſteward. 

The earl of Worceſter i 
Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign'd his feward/hip. Sha. 
Shew us the hand of God 
That hath diimiſs d us from our feward/hip. Shake. 

If they are not employed to ſuch purpoſes, we 
are falſe to our truſt, and the feward/hip committed 
to us, and thall be one day ſeverely accountable to 
God for it. Calamy' Ser mins. 

STE wpar. x. . [from few and an.] A pan 
uſed for ſtew ing. 

STU AL. adj. [from flibium, Lat.] Antimonial. 
| The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated 

melancholy, and the latter upon an aduſt i5:./ or 
eruginons ſulphur. Ha wy. 
| ST1B14/g1ax. „. ſ. [from fiibizm.] A violent 
man; from the violent operation of antimo:y- 
Obſolete. 

This /{:4;arian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the 
royal throne, and after ſome ſacrification, tender- 
eth a bitter pill of ſacrilege and cruelty ; but when 
the ſame was rejected becauſe it was violent, then 
he preſents his antimonian potion. Whit, 

STYcavos. n. ſ. ¶ ficadis, Lat.] An herb. %. 

STICK, . . [ ruicca, Saxon; fleceo, Italian; 
ect, Dutch. ] 

1. A piece of wood ſmall and long. : 

Oni ns as they hang will ſhoot forth, and fo will 
the herb orpin, with which in the country 2 


3 n . 


fiick 22 it. 
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tem their houſes, binding it to a lath or „iet ſet 
againſt a wall, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed, 
Some gather A the Kindled flames to feed. _ 

2. Mauy inftruments long and tlender are called 

icks. 
4 7» STICK. v. a. preterite a t; perticiple paſſ. 
Pack. (rrican, Saxon.] To taſten on iv as that it 
may adhere. — _ 

Two troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd; 
The next, a field with failen bodies trow'd: * 
The points of ſpears are fact within the ſhield, 
The feeds without their riders ſcour the field, 
The knights unhors'd. Dryder. 

Would our ladies, inſtead of /icking on a patch 
againſt their country, ſacr fice their necklaces 
a72iaſt the common enemy, what decrees ought 
not to be made in their favour ? Addiſon. 

Oh for ſome pedant reign, 
Some gentle James to bleſs the land again: 
Tote the doctor's chair unto the throne, 
Ge law to words, or war with words alone. Pope. 

To STICK. v. . 

1. To adhere; to unite itſelf by its tenacity or 
penetrating power. : 

| 1 will cauie the fiſh of thy rivers to ſick unto 
thy ſcales. Ex. 

Ile green caterpillar breedeth in the inward 
parts ot roſes not blown, where the dew tic ttb. 

Bacon, 

Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we 
muſt not ſuffer it there to ruſt, or /i ſo faſt as 
that we ſhall not be able to draw it readily, when 
need requires. Ral-igh. 

If on your fame our ſex a blot has thrown, 
'Twill ever fick, thro' malice of your own. Tourg, 

2. To be infeparable; to be united with any 
ting. Generally in an ill ſenſe. 

Now does he feel 
His ſecred murthers „ieh on his hands. SH. 

He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of in- 

famy, to , by him whilſt the world laſteth. 
S1nder ſon. 

In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, 
till they light upon one that is ſure to ſtick, Sevrfe, 

. Jo reſt upon the memory painſully. 

The going away of that which had ſtaid ſo long, 
doth yet Vic with me. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. To ſtop; to loſe motion. 

None of thoſe who flick at this impediment, have 
any enemies ſo bitter and implacable, as they found 
theirs. | Keithewwell. 
I ſhudder at the name ! 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring 

tongue 
S:i.+: at the found. Smith's Phardra and Hippolitus, 
5. To reſt emiſſion. 
Wherefore could I not pronounce amen ? 


bad moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 


e in my throat. Shak-fprare's Macbeth. 
5, Yo be conſtant to; to adhere with firmneſs : 
ſometime with te., and ſometimes with by. 
The Kknave will et by thee, I can aſſure thee 


*Kat : he will not out, he is true bred. Shakeſpeare. | fuck them with a dagg 


The firſt contains a Heng faſt t Chriſt, when 
the Cirftan profeſhon is perſecuted; and the 
'econd a riſing from fin, as he roſe, to a new 
Ctr:iitian life. Hammend. 

dame ict to you, and ſome to t'other ſide. Dry. 

hey could not but conclude, that to be their 
tereſt, and being ſo convinced, purſue it and 
Tillotſon, 

We are your only friends, /fick by us and we 
iet oy vou. Davenart. 

1 he advantage will be on our ſide, if we fic 16 
ts eſſentials. Aaddifor'; Freebelder. 

To be troubleſome by adhering ; with by or to. 

I 2m ſatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than 
let it fe by me. Pep? Letters. 

. To remain; not to be loſt. 

Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, 
whereby they „iet upon the memory. Watts. 

9. To dwell upon; nct to forſike, 

if the matter be Knotty, the mind muſt ſtop 
and buckle to it, and /e, upon it with labour and 
thought, and not leave it till it has maſtered the 
i Hculty. Lecke. 
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Every man, beſides occaſional affections, has 
beloved ſtudies which the mind will more cloſely 
ict to. Locke. 

10. To cauſe difficulties or ſeruple. 

This is the ditficulty that Hie, with the moſt 
reaſonable of thoſe, who from conſcience, refuſe 
to join with the Revolution. Swift. 

It. To ſcruple; to heſitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to ſhape 
the anſwer he would have in his own words and 
propoſitions ; for it makes the other party it the 
leſs. Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expo- 
ſition of Scripture, doth not fick to add and alter. 

Bacon. 

Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our own 
corruption, we do not e to arraign providence 
itſelf, L' Eflrange. 

Every one without heſitation ſuppoſes eternity, 
and fie not to aſcribe infinity to duration. Locke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place is a 
truth that no body any more h at, than at this 
maxim, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be. Locke. 

To /tick at nothing for the publick intereſt is re- 
preſented as the refined part of the Venetian wiſ- 
dom. Addiſon on Italy. 

Some ſhet not to ſay, that the parſon and attor- 
ney forged a will. Ariutbnot. 

12. To be ſtopped ; to be unable to proceed. 

If we ſhould fail. 
We fail! 
But ſcrevy your courage to the flicking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shak:ſprare's Macbeth. 


all f«c# in the lords houſe, and defired the names 
of thoſe who hindered the agreement between the 
lords and commons. Clarendon. 
He threw : the trembling weapon paſs'd 
Through _ bull-hides, each under wok 


lac 
On his — ſhield, and fuck within the laſt. 
D 


ryden. 

13. To be embarraſſed ; to be puzzled. 

Where they fick, they are not to be farther 
puzzled by putting them upon finding it out them- 
ſelves. Locke. 

They will iet long at part of a demonſtration, 
for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 
that, to one more exerciſed, is as viſible as any 
thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the con- 
nexion of a few propoſitions ; but if the chain be 
prolix, here they Hic and are confounded. Watts. 

14. To Strick ct, To be prominent with de- 
formity. 

His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be 
ſeen, and his bones that were not ſeen flick out. 

Fob, xXxxiii. 21. 
rs. To Sriek cut. To refuſe compliance. 

To Siek. v. a. [ Tvician, Saxon; /feker, Dutch.) 

1. To ſtab; to pier ce with a pointed inſtrument. 

The Heruli when their old Kindred tell fick, 
Crew, 

2. To fix upon a pointed body; as, he „ the 
fruit upon his knife. 

3- To faſten by transfixion. 

Her death! 
Il! ſtand betwixt : it firſt ſhall pierce my heart: 
We will be fuck together on his dart. Dryden. 
4. To ſet with ſomething pointed. 
A lofty pile they rear ; 

The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, 
And /:«& the ſides with boughs of baleful yew. 

; Dryden. 

STVexINESS. ». ſ. {from flicky.] Adheſive qua- 
lity ; viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs ; tenacity. 

To STVCKLE. v. a. [from the practice of 
prizefighters, who placed ſeconds with ſtaves or 
ſticks to interpoſe occaſionally. ] 

1. To take part with one ſide or other. 

Fortune, as ſhe's wont, turn'd fickle, 

And for the foe began to fickle, Huditras. 

2. To conteſt ; to altercate; to contend rather 
with obſtinacy than vehemence. 


Let them go to't, and /'e&/e, 
Whether 3 conclave, or conventicle. Cleaveland. 
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Heralds fiche, who got who, 

So many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 

3- To trim; to play faſt and looſe ; to act a part 
between oppoſites. 

When he ſees half of the Chriſtians killed, and 
the reſt in a fair way of being routed, he Vice 
betwixt the remainder of God's hoſt and the race 
of fiends. Dryden. 

Sr1CKLERAG. 3. ſ. [Properly fickl:back, from 


ice, to prick ; prngitiz-, Lat.] The ſmalleſt of 


freth-water fiſh. 

A little fith called a fici/cbay, without ſcales, 
hath, his body fenced with ſeveral prickles. Ja: 

StYcxLEs. . ſ. [from flickl-.) 

. A ſideſman to fencers ; a ſecond to a duelliſt; 
one who ſtands to judge a combat. 

Bafilius came to part them, the /fick/-r's au- 
thority being unable to perſuade cholerick hearer> ; 
and part them he did. Sidney. 

Raſilius, the judge, appointed ſictlas and trum- 
pets, whom the others ſhould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like fe of the war, 

Firtt fought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe : 

The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but made a noiſe. Dry. 

2. An obſtinate contender abont any thing. 

Quercetanus, though the grand fiick/rr for the 
tr:a prima, has this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs 
of diamonds. | Boyle. 

The inferior tribe of common women have, iu 
moſt reigns, been the profeſſed fich i ri, for ſuch as 
have acted againſt the true intereſt of the nation. 

Addijon. 

The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt 


They never doubted the commons; but heard | /ick/ers againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king 


James II. Swift, 
All place themſelves in the liſt of the national 
church, though they are great fic&/er; for liberty 
of conſcience. Swife. 
STrckY. adj. [ from flick.] Viſcous ; adhefive ; 
glutinous. 

Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong 
ſmell, and with a /icty ſtalk. Bacon's Natural Hift. 

STIFF, adj. [Trip, Saxon; fig, Danith ; //17, 
Swediſh ; /ifur, Iflandick ; it,, Dutch. ] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; reſiſting flexure; not 
flaccid ; not limber ; not eaſily flexible; not pli- 
ant. 

They riſing on /f pinions, tower 

The mid aerial 19 Milton, 

The glittering robe 
Hung floating looſe, or /:F with mazy gold. Thom. 

2. Not ſoft ; not giving way; not fluid; not 
eaſily yielding to the touch. 

Still leſs and leſs my boiling ſpirits flow; 

And I grow y as cooling metals do. Dryden. 

Mingling with that oily liquor, they were 
wholly incorporate, and ſo grew more /if aud 
firm, making but one ſubſtance. Hurst Throrys 

3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. 

On a ſtiff gale 
The Theban ſwan extends his wings. Denhant. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn ; not eafily ub. 
How ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ; Better 1 were diſtra®t ! Sha, 

5. Obſtinate ; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the f 
defenc- of an unneceſſary cuſtom heretofore re- 
ceived. Hooker, 

Yicld to others when there is cauſe ; but it is a 
ſhame to ſtand ſeiF in a fouliſh argument. The. 

A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
Sti to defend their hoſpitable laws, Dryden. 

6. Harſh ; not written with eaſe; conſtrained. 

7. Formal ; rigorous in certain ceremonies ; not 
diſengaged in behaviour; ſtarched; affected. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; 
tle Italians ſiff, ceremonious, and reſerv'd. Addi}. 

Steif forms are bad, but let not worſe in- 

trude, 
Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. Trug. 

S. In A fe it ſeems to mean ſtrougly main - 
tained, or aflerted with good evidence. 

This is fif news. Shakefp. 

To STUFFEN. v. a. [pufian, Saxon.) | 

402 1. To 
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kerence to truth, but ſubmiſſion to prejudice, 
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1. To make Aiff; to make inflexible ; to make 
unpliant. 

When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
$/iFer the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard-favour'd rage. 

Shak. Henry V. 

He /i:F-ned his neck, and hardened his heart 

from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron. 
The poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 
Veil'd with no other covering but the {ky ; 


_ Expoi'd to iF' ning frotts, and drenching ſhowers, 


z 
— 


VV hich thicken'd ar from her black boſom pours. 


Sandys. 
Her eyes grow /#+-"d4, and with ſulphur bun. 
Dryden. 


2. To make torpid. 
Her Vg grief, 

M ho faw her children flaughter'd all at once, 
Was dull to mins. Dryden and Lie. 
To STEFFEN. ©, 2. 

1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; ta become 
unpliant. 


Ag hatt, aſtoniſh'd and ſtruck dumb with fear, 


I ſtood; like briſtles roſe my /:F*nirg hair. Dryd. 
Fix' iu aſtoniſhment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and /in, yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. Addi. 
2. To grow hard ; to be hardened. 
The tender ſoil, then /:Fening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas. 
N; yden, 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; to 
grow obitinate, 
Some ſouls, we ſee, 
Grow hard and //ifer with adverſity. Dryd.n. 
STIFFHEA'RTED, adj. [F and beurt.] Obſti- 
nate; ſtubborn; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and fiff-b:arted. 
Ex l. ii. 
STIL. adv. [from fiF.] Rigidly ; inflex- 
ibly ; ſtabbornl!y. 
In matters divine, it is ſtll maintained „u, 


that they have no Riffnecked force. Hooker. 
I coinmended them that ſtood ſo fifly for the 
Lord. 2 Eſdr. 


The Indian fig of itfelf multiplieth from root 
to root, the plenty of the ſap and the ſoftneſs of 
the ſtalk making the bough, being overloaden and 
not /:ffily uphdd, to weigh down. Bacon. 

S 1 'FFNECKED. adj. [ Ai and neck. ] Stubborn ; 
obitinate ; contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over 
ſuch an army as ſhould tread down all that ſtand- 
eth before thera ou foot, and lay on the ground 


all the Piffnecked. Spenſer. 
This f-frctd pride, nor art nor force can 
bend, 


Nor high-ftown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend, 
enbam. 

S1rrrrcess. n. f. [from , F.] 

T. Rigidity ; inftexibility ; hardneſs; ineptitude 
to bend. 

Ihe Fut and dryneſs of iron to melt, muſt 
be holpen by moiſtening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bos and recovers, the oak is ſtub- 
born and inflexible ; and the puniſhment of that 
ft: fneſ5 is one branch of the allegory. LEftranc. 

z. Ineptitude to motion; torpidneſs. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak, 

My finews ſlacken, and an icy /e , 

Benumbs my blood. 

2. Tenſion; not laxity. 

To tr ne ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their cafe or Vi notes. Dr yd. 

4. Obſtinacy; Kubbornneſs ; contumaciouſneſs, 


Denh, i”, 


The vices of old age have the i of it too ; |. 


and as it is the unfitteſt time to learn in, fo the 
unfitneſs of it to uulcarn will be found much 
reater. South's Sermons, 
Firmneſs or inet of the mind is not from ad- 


Locke. 
Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt 


fiFurſs ; being generally the moſt fierce aud firm 


m their tegpets. Locke. | 
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5. Unpleafing formality ; conſtraint. 

All this religion ſat eaſily upon him, without 
any of that /iffneſs and conſtraint, any of thote 
forbidding appearances which diſparage the actions 
of the ſincerely pious. Atterbury. 

6. Rigorouſneſs ; harſhneſs. 85 

There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt joyous 
fights ; 

But ſpeak no word to her of theſe fad plights, 

Which her too conſtant fff; doth conttrain. 

Sper}. Y, 

7. Manner of writing, not eaſy but harſh and 
conſtrained. 

Rules and critical obſervations improve a good 
genius, where nature leadeth the way, prov.ded 
he is not too ſcrupulous; for that will introduce a 
fte ſi and atfectation, which are utterly abhorrent 
from all good writing. Felton, 

To S1 LE. v. a. e French. | 

1. To oppreſs or Kill by cloſenets or air; to 
ſuſtocate. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger 

Cou'd not be wedg'd in more; I am /f;/i-d 

With the mere rankneſs of their joy. Sb. 

Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree. 

No more avails than breath againſt the wind : 

Blown / Hing back on him that breathes of 

liitun. 

That part of the air that we drew out, left the 
more room for the iin teams of the coals to be 
received into it. Boyle. 

Stied with kitles, a ſweet death he dies. Dryd. 

At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe 
and warm, as almoſt to /%e them with care; 
and all on a ſudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. 


: Baker, 
I took my leave, being half ee with the 
cloſeneſs of the room. Swift, 


2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſſion. 

Whilſt bodies become coloured by reflecting or 
tranſmitting this or that ſort of rays more copi- 
ouſly than the reſt, they ttop and , in them- 
ſelves the rays which they do not reflect or tranſ- 
mit. Newton's Opin ks, 

3- To extinguiſh by hindering communication, 

4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means. 

Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with chear- 
fulneſs for ing a civil war in its birth. Addi on. 

5. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal. 

If't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 
That I may ever after /;fe mine. Otway, 
6. To ſuppreſs artfully or fraudulently. 

Theſe concluſions have been acknowledged by 
the diſputers themfelves, till with labour aud ſtudy 
they had /e their firſt convictions. Rogers, 
On theſe two pillars will our faith for ever ſtand, 
firm and unmoveable, againſt all attempts; whe- 
ther of vain philoſophy, to better the doctrine, or 
of vainer criticiſm, to corrupt or Ve the evi- 


Gence. Muterland. 
You excel in the art of ing and concealing 
your reſentment, Swift, 


STVGMA. » hb [ Rigma, Latin.] 
1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 
2. A mark of infamy. 
ST1o6Mt4a'T1CAL.] adj. [from fin.] Branded 
ST1CMATIGK, þ or marked with ſome token 
of infamy. 

Thou'rt like a foul miſhapen /irmatick, 
Mark'd by the deftinies to be avoided. 


He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind, 
St:2matical in making, worſe in mind. Shakeſp. 
To STUGMATIZE. v. 4. | fiigmatiſer, French, 
from //izma.] To mark with a brand; to dil- 
grace with a note of reproach. 


it with greater honeſty than men of the world; 
becauſe the former in reading have been uſed to 
find virtue extolled and vice ig,, while the 
latter have ſeen vice triumphaut and virtue diſcoun- 
tenanced. Add: jon. 


Sour enthuſtaſts affect to figmatize the fineſt and 


Shakeſpeare. 


Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge ] 
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moſt elegant authors both ancient and modern, a 
dangerous to religion. ddijon's Freeloller 
The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained. 
and whoever violates them du ed by publick 
cenſure. Sap f&+ 

ST! ar. adj, [from ffil:.] Belonging to the 
ſtile of a dial. 

At fifty-one and half degrees, which is London'; 
iatitude, make a mark, and laying down a rule- 
to the center of the plane and to this mark, dra 1 
line for the /iar line. Alex's, 

ST1LE, n. J. [d ʒele, from prigan, Sax. to 
climb. | 

1. A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure to 
another. | 

1here comes my maſter and another gentlem;s 
from Frogmare over the /ii/c this way. Shay, 

If they draw ſeveral ways, they be ready! 
hang themſelves upon every gate or , they con 
at. Le t 

The little ſtrutting pile, = 74008 

You fee juſt by the church-yard i. Sree, 

2, [Stile, Fr.] A pin to calt the ſhadow iu ; 
ſun-dial. This ſhouid rather be fy. 

Erect the i perpendicularly over the ſubſtilx 
line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial plang 
equal to the eleyation of the pole of your place, 

Moxon's Mech. Exerc: 

STILE'TTO. n. J. [Italian ; filet, Fr.] A ſmal 
dagger, of which the blade is not edged but round, 
with a ſharp point. 

When a ſenator ſhould be torn in pieces, e 
hired one, who entering into the fenate-hout:, 
Mould aſſault him as an enemy to the ſtate; aud 
{tibbing him with ie, leave him to be torn by 
others. Hut. will on Providinco, 

To TILL. 2. a. [rxillan, Sax. fil, Dutch.) 

1. To ſilence; to make ſilent. f 

Is this the ſcourge of France ? 

Ts this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, 

That with his name the mothers /://their babes} 

| Shak (part, 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon 2 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 

The v inds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl, 
And a dead filence /i/”d the wat'ry world. Fe, 

2, To quiet ; to appeaſe. 

In all refrainings of anger, it is the beſt remedy 
to make a man's {elf believe, that the opportunity 
of revenge is not yet come; but that he foreſecs 3 
time for it, and ſoto /i himſelf in the mean tima, 
and reſerve it. Alcon. 

2. To make motionleſs. 

He having a full ſway over the water, had power 
to fill and compoſe it, as well as to move and 
diſturb it. Watward 

ST1LL. adj. | fi!, Dutch.] 

t. Silent; uttering no noiſe. It is well obſerved 
by Junius, that / is the ſound commanding filetice, 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
'Tis old but true, /i// ſwine eat all the draught, 

Shake ſpcar:, 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And i concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shak: ſp. Ant. and Cite. 

The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will ; : 

The fea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was ill. Adin 
2. Quiet ; calm. 
Atin when he ſpied 
Thus in /#i// waves of deep delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cry'd, Su 
From hence my lines and I depart, 

I to my foft /:// walks, they to my heart; 
I to the nurſe, they to the child of art. Donne. 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore 
conſtautly. It does not affect by rapture, but is 
like the pleaſure of health, which is /i// and ſober. 

Scath, 

Hope quickens all the :// parts of life, and 
keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and in- 
dolent hours. £/ddiſon. 
Silius Italicus has repreſented it as a very gentle 
and /i/! river, in the beautiful deſcription he has 
given of it. Aduliſo. 


How 
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| How all things liſten, while thy mufe complains ; 
Such ſilence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 
In ſome „ ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees, Pe. 

3. Motionlefs. _ ; 

Gyrecia ſir #1, but with no till n 

d e. 

Though the body really moves, yet not chang- 
jag perceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt 
as the ideas of our minds follow in train, the thing 
ſeems to ſtand- , as we find in the hands of 
clocks, : Locke. 

That, in this ſtate of ignorance, we ſhort-ſighted 
creatures might not miſtake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular 
defire. This is ſtanding fill where we are not 


ſufficiently atfured, Locke, 
This ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands i] 
Ixion reits upon his wheel. Pope. 


STILL. u. ſ. Calm; ſilence. 
Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreſt, 
Doth all the winter time, at , of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. $5. 

He had never any jealouſy with his father, 
which might give occaſion of altering court or 
council upon the change; but all things patſed in 
a „ill. Bacon's Henry VII. 

STILL. adv, ſrrille, Saxon. ] 

1. To this time; till now. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is i re- 
ceived, that extreme applauſes of great multi- 
tudes have fo rarified the air, that birds flying over 
have fallen down. Bacon. 

Thou, O matron ! 
Here dying to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 
Cajeta v the place is call'd from thee, 
The nurſe of great neas' infancy. Dryden's An. 

2. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man 
into indecencies that leffen his reputation ; he is 


fill afraid left any of his actions ſhould be thrown 


away in private. Addilcn. 

2. In an encreaſing degree. 

As God ſometimes addreſſes lümſelf in this 
manner to the hearts of men; ſo, if the heart will 
receive ſuch motions by a ready compliance, they 
will return more frequently, and #:// more and 
more powerfully. Scath, 

The moral perſections of the Deity, the more 
attentively we conſider, the more perfectly f., 
ſhall we know them. Atterbary. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Unleſs God from heaven did by viſion /+/! 
ſhew them what to do, they might do ——_ 

00 

My brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul ; 
My toul, the father; and theſe two beget 
A generation of breeding thoughts. Shatk-ſp. 

\Whom the diſeaſe of talking il once poſſeil- 
eth, he can never hold his peace. Bin Tonlon. 

He told them, that if their king were /i/ ab- 
ſent from them, they would at length crown apes 

Davies on Irel nd. 

Chymiſts would be rich, if they could /#/ do 
in great quantities, what they have ſometime: 
done in little. Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where 
many people are already gone: ſo men run i to 
a crowd in the ſtreets though only to ſee. Temple. 

The fewer ,t you name, you wound the more, 
Bond is but one; but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 
8. After that. 

In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being 
compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after re- 
pented, and Kept till the office of preaching the 
goſpel. : Wihigifte. 

6, In continuance. 

I with my hand at-midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Sti and anon chear'd up the heavy time, x 
Saying, what want vou? Shak-ſp. King Vohn. 
$T1LL. =. . {from djfil] A velfel for diftiita 
tion ; an alembick. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckets are moiſt alchimy; 


| 
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The fi of his refining mold, 

Mintins the ga len into gold. Chavelind. 

In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the % 
he taken off the vapour which aſcends out of the 
Vill will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour from the candle 
to the i Nuten Opticks. 

This fragrant ſpirit is obtained from all plants 
in the leaſt aromatick, by a cold /://, with a heat 
not exceeding that of ſummer A bub. on Aliments. 

To STILL. v. a. {from d.] To dutil; to ex- 
tract or operate upon by diſtillation. 

To STILL. v. „. | i», Latin.] To drop; to 
fall in drops. Out of uſe. 
His ſceptre g inſt the ground he threw, 
And tears fiulPd from him which mov'd all the 

crew. CDupman, 

Short thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, #/” out of her breaſt, 
That ever bubbling ſpring. Cha. 

Sri tAT Tos. adi Hillatitius, Latin.] Fall- 
ing in drops; drawn by ſtill. 

STYLLATO6RY. 2. . ſ from 7% or di.] 

1. An alembick; a veſſel in wlich diſtillation 
is performed. 

In all Hue the vapour is turned back upon 
itſelf, by the encounter of the ſides of the „i,. 

Aacon, 

2. The room in which ſtills are placed; labora- 
tory. | 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſi I uo- 
ries, ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. Yation's Are hit. 

Theſe are nature's fi/{atorier, in whoſe caverns 
the aſcending vapours are congealed to that univer- 
ſal aquavitæ, that good freſh water. More. 

STi'LLnORN. adj. Li and born.] Born life- 
leſs ; dead in the hirth. 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair hirth, 
Should be /il/5orn ; and that we now poſſeſt 
The utmoſt man of expeRation ; we are 
A body ſtrong enough to equal with the King. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Mony caſualties were but matter of ſenſe, as 
whether a child were abortive or f i Graurt. 

The pale aſſi ſtants on each other /ur'd, 

With gaping moaths for iſfaing words prepar'd: 
The /i/!born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And &y'd imperfeR on the falt'ring tonzue. Dryd. 

I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, 'tis a quaint device 

Your /ti//born poems ſhall revive, 

And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. Swift. 

ST“ LI IDE. 3. . [ fillicidiam, Latin.] A ſuc- 
ceſſion of drops. 

The fillicides of water, if there he water enough 
to follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread ; 
becauſe they will not diſcontinue. PBacin's N. H. 

STILLic1/n1ous. adj. { from ffillicid:.] Falling 
in drops. 

Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome 
places not unlike the ſtirious or /i//tcidious depend- 
encies of ice. brown. 

STYrLiING. v. ſ. [from fill. ] 

1. The act of ſtilling. 

2. A ſtand for caſks. 

STYLCLNESS. . f. [from fill. 

t. Calm; quiet; ſilence ; freedom from noiſe. 

How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this hank! 
Here will we fit; and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft Vi and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony, She. 

When black clouds draw down the lab'ring 

ſkies, 
And horrid fi firſt invades the ear; 
Aral in that filent we the tempeſt fear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of ZEneas' pail- 
ing by this coaſt, has prepared the reader by Cajeta's 
funeral and the /fillnefs of the night. Dryden. 

If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next door may 
eſcape, by the „illi of the weather. Swift. 

2. Habitual ſilence ; taciturnity. 

The gravity and fue of your vouth 
The world hath noted. Shakeſprare's Oth Io. 
STUVLLSTAND». 1. J. [Lill and land.] Abſeace 


+ of motion. G 


— 
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The tide ſwell'q up unto his height, 

Then makes a /ti//ard, running neither way. Shak. 

STULLY. adv, Lens Hull. | 

1. Sitent'y ; not loudly, © 

From —_ to camp, thre h the foul womb of 

migat, 
The hum of either arm , ſounds, Shali.ſp. 

2. Calmly; not tumultuouſty, 

STILTs. u. /. [er, Swediſh; felter, Dutch; 
Trœlcan, Saxon. } Supports on which boys falle 
:hemfelves when they walk. | 

Some could not be content to walk upon the bat- 
tlements, but they muſt put themſelves upon ier. 

Haowe!l's Fg. Tears. 

The heron and ſuch like fowl live of fiſhes,. 
walk on long //i4is like the people in the marſhes. 

Wore ag nil Atheilms 

Men muſt net walk upon gi. L'E ange. 

To STIMULATE. e. a. | ftimuloy Latin. 

r. To prick. 1 

2. To prick forward ; to excite by ſome pungent 
motive. | 

3. [Tn phyſick.] To excite a quick ſenſation, 
with a derivation towards the part. 

Extreme cold ſe:»n/ tes, producing firſt a rigour, 
and then a glowung heat; thoſe things which - 
tte in the extreme degree excite pain. Arbuth, 

Some medicines lubicrate, and others both lubi- 
crate aud /timulate, | Shap. 

STIMULATION. 3. ſ. | ſrimalatio, Latin.] Ex- 
citement ; pungency. 

Some perſons, from the ſecret fin tiont of vas 
nity or envy, deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw 
contempt upon it by wholefale. iti on the Mind. 

To STING, v. g. preterite, I ſeurg, or ſt g; 
participle paſſive ſang, and ſeurg. [prmgan, Sax. 
ſtung v, ſore pricked, Inandick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, 
as that of waſps or ſcorpions. 

The ſnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 

With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ſtizg a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. SBN. 

That ne and vipers ſting and tranſmit their 
miſchiet by the tail, is not eaſily to be juſtified, the 
poifon lying about the tecth, and commuuicated by 
the bite. Prowens 

2. To pain acutely. 

His unkindneſs, 

That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreigu caſualties, gave her dear right 
To his doghearted daughters: theſe things ſting him 
So venomoufly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordeha. Shakeſpeare. 

No more I wave 
To prove the hero.—Slander ig the brave. Pope. 

The /tir7ing laſh apply. Pope. 

STING. 2. [from the verh. 

1. A ſharp point with which ſome animals are 
armed, and which is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomuus teeth, which are miſ. 
taken for their ſting. Bucn's Nataral Hiſtcry, 

His rapier was a hornet's Ci, 
It was a very dangerous thing : 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the king, 
It would be long in healing. 

2. Any thing that gives pain. 

The Jews receiving this book originally with 
ſuch ſts in it, ſhews that the authority was high. 

Fortes, 


Drayton, : 


3. The point in the laſt verſe. 

It is not the jerk or /{inz of an epigram,.nor the 
ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis. Dryden. 

4. Remorſe of conſcience. 

Sry Not. adv. prawns] Covetonſly. 

STYXG1INESS. #./. [from jtingy.] Avarice ; co- 
vetouſneſs ; niggardline(s, 

Srr'XCLESS. adj. | from ſtirg.] Having no- 
ſting. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it ν . 

Decay of Piety. 

STUx00. . [from the ſharpneſs of the taſte.] 
Old beer. A cant word. 

ST N. adj. | A low cant word. In this word, 
with its derivatives, the g is pronounced as in ge.] 
Covetous; niggardly ; avaricions. 


| A Hing narrow-hcarted fellow that had a de:t of- 
choices 
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choice fruit, liad not the heart to touch it till it be- 
gail to be rotten, L' Fſerange. 
He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us 
the whole, which forces me to beſpeak his friends 
to engage him to lay aſide that ſtizgy humour, and 
gratify the publick at once. l luth. John Bull. 
To STINK. v. n. preterite 1 „n, or ftank. 
Irrmian, Saxon; finck:», Dutch.] To emit an 
offenſive ſmeil, commonly a ſmell of putrefaction. 
lohn, it will be ia law for his breath. /. 
When the children of Ammon ſaw that they n 
before David, they ſent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a 
n:i|ty „in ting goat ? L' Fftrarge. 
Mutt of imells want names; ſweet and finkng 
ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which is little more 
than to. call them pleaſing and diſpleaſing. Loc xe. 
Chloris, this cottly way to ,t give o'er, 
*T3s throwing ſweet into a common ſhore ; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be, 
Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy ſweets, they Vit of thee. 
Gram. 
ST1xx. n. /. [from the verb.] Offenſive ſmell. 
Thoſe Hint, which the noſtrits ſtraight abhor are 
not moit pernicious, hut ſuch airs as have ſome 
fmilitude with man's body, and ſo betray the ſpi- 
Tits. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
They ſhare a ſin ; and ſuch proportions fall, 
That, like a „int, tis nothing to them all. D. d. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d'ye think ? 
If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for int. Pop-. 
STiUNKaRD. #.f. | from int.] A mean ſtink- 
ing paltry fellow. i 
SNK EA. u. ſ. [from int.] Something in- 


tended to offend by the ſmell. 


The air may be purified by burning of ſtinkpots 
or Hinter, in contagious lanes. Harvey. 

SIX KIN GL. adv. [from finting.] With a 
ſtink. 

C:an'it thou believe thy living is a life 
So /i.r+-»gly depending ? Shak-ſpeare. 

SNK. . ſ. | fink and pt.] An artificial 
compoſition offenſive to the ſmell. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, 
eſpecially in cloſe places, by burning of e ous 

larvey. 

To STINT. v. a. | Hynta, Swediſh ; ſlunta, Ilan. 
dick.] To bound; to limit; to confine; to re- 
ſtrain ; to ſtop. 

The reaſon hereof is the end which he hath pro- 
poſed, and the law whereby his wiſdom hath 


find the effects of his power in ſuch fort, that it 


goth not work infinitely, but correſpondently un- 
to that end for which it worketh. Hooker, 
Then hop-lefs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief, 
Perſuade us die, to int all further ſtrife, Spenſer. 
Nature wiſely ats our appetite, 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight. Dr. 
I thall not go about to extenuate the latitude of 
the curie upon the earth, or / ic only to the pro- 
duction of weeds, but give it its full ſcope in an 
univerſal dimiuution of the fruittuſneſs of the earth. 
Weadward. 
A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo poor in 
his attributes, ſo fred in luis knowledge, that a 
Pagan mig:.t hope to conceal his perjury from his 
notice. Addiſon. 
Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would 
not ſupport double their inhabitants, and yet fewer 
where one third are not extremely ed in necel- 
ſaries. Swift. 
She ut, them in their meals, and is very ſcru- 
pulous of what they cat and drink, and tells them 
how many fine ſhapes ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled in her 
time for want of ſuch care. Law. 
Sris r. . J from the verb.] 
1. Limit:: bond; reſtraint. 
Me mutt come at tie length to ſome pauſe: for | 
if every thiug were to be deſired for tome other 
without 217 ent, there could be no certain end 
propoted unto gur actions, we ſhould zo on we 
know not winter. H. 
The externus of monrning, 2 decent funeral, 
and black habits, ace the ufual nt; of common 
huithatids. Dryden. 
2. A proportion; 2 qiumity aſſigned. 
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Tonching the ou or meaſure thereof, rites and 
ceremonies, and other external things of the like 
nat ure, being hurtful unto the church, either in 
reſpect of their quality, or in regard of their 
number; in the former there could be no doubt 
or difficulty what would be done; their delibera- 
tion in the latter was more difficult. Hooker. 
Our ſtint of woe 
Is common; every day, a failor's wife, 
The maſters of ſome merchant, and the merchant 


Have juſt our theme of. woe. Shakeſpeare. 
He that gave the hint, 
This letter for to print, 
Muſt alſo pay the int. Denham. 


How much wine drink you in a day ? my ,in: 
in company ſis a pint at noon. Swift. 

STIPEN D. =. /. { /ipendiur;, Latin.] Wages; 
ſettled pay. 

All the earth, a 
Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 
People and nations pay them hourly /pend;. 
| Ben Jonſon. 

St. Paul's zeal was expreſſed in preaching with- 
out any offerings or „end. Tay ler. 

STIPENDIARY. adj. [ fiperdiarias, Latin. ] Re- 
ceiving ſalaries ; performing any ſervice for a ſta- 
ted price. 

H:s great ſlipendi ry prelates came with troops 
of evil appointed horſemen not half full. Ae. 

Place rectories in the remaining churches, which 
are now ſerved only by /p:ndiary carates. Swift. 

STiP#'SDiaRkve 2. ſ. | ſtipendiaire, Fr. ſSupendia- 
„us, Latin. One who performs any ſervice for a 
ſettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of 
Tunis; the king whereof is a Kind of /;pendiary 
unto the Turk. ; Abbot. 

If thou art become 
A tyrant's vile /fiperndiary, with grief 
That valour thus triumphant I behold, 
Which after all its danger and brave toil, 
Deſerves no honour from the gods or men. C/over, 

STi'yTICK, \ adj. Lulu. Having the 

STiPTICAL, power to ſtaunch blood; 
aſtringent. This by analogy ſhould be written 
y tic t. 

There is a ſour /;p::ck ſalt diffuſed through the 
earth, which pailing a concoction in plants, be- 
cometh milder. ror, 

From tpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and re- 
moved into lower glaſſes, having gently abſtracted 
the whole, there remained in the bottom, and the 
neck of the retort, a great quantity of a certain 
dry and //iptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a yellowiſh 
colour, | Loy de. 

In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils ready dipt 
in the royal Hiptict, we applied them. Wiſcm. Surg. 

To STVPULATE. v. n. [ ſtipulor, Lat. flipulery 
Fr.] Jo contract; to bargain ; to ſettle terms. 

The Romans very much negleRed their mari- 
time affairs ; for they /fipu/ated with the Carthagi- 
nians to furniſh them with ſhips for tranſport and 
war. Arbutbr:t. 

ST1»vr.a'TION. u. ſ. [ fipalation, Fr. from i- 
Pal g.] Bargain. 

We promiſe obediently to keep all God's com- 
mandments ; the hopes given by the goſpel de- 
pend on our performance of that /pulation. Rogors, 

S11PULA'TOR, 3. . One who contracts or 
bargams. 

To STIR. 2. 4. [pmman, Sax. foren, Dutch.) 

1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able 
to fiir but as it was hfted, Temple. 

Other ſpirits 
Shoot through their tracts, and diſtant muſcles fill: 
This ſov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, 
Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad, 
Swift and obedient to his high command, 
They. tir a finger, or they lift a hand. Hlactnore. 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. 

Preſerve the right of thy place, but ir not 
queſtions of juriſdiction, and rather aſſume thy 
right in ſilence than voice it with claims. Hue au. 

One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the 
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common law, is of greater weight than many 
caſes to the contrary, wherein the queſcion wiz 
not tired; yen, even though it ſhould be %, 


and the contrary affirmed. Hate, 
3. To incite; to inſtigate ; to animate. 
With lum is come the mother queen; 

An Ate firring him to blood and ſtrife. Shair/Þ, 


If you /i, theſe daughters hearts 
Agaiuft their father, fool me not fo much 
I's bear it tamely. Shak Jp. King Lear, 

Neſtor next beheld 
The ſubtle Pylian orator range up and downe 
the ficld, 
Embattelling his men at armes, and f:rring all to 
blowes. Chapman. 

4. To raiſe; to excite. | 

The ſoldiers love her brother's memory ; 

And for her ſake ſome mutiny will V. Dryd-r, 

5. ToSTiR up, To incite; to animate : to iu- 
ſtigate by inflaming the paſſions. 

This would ſeem a dangerous commiſſion, and 
ready to fir up all the Irith in rebellion. S . 

The greedy thirſt of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Y:irred Porrex up to put his brother down. Spe», 

The words of Judas were very good, and able 
to /i in them i to valour. 2 M.uccub. xiv. 17. 

Having overcome and thruſt him out of his 
kingdom, he Hired up the Chriſtians and Numi- 
dians againſt him. Av 

The vigorous ſpirit of Montroſe fired him «p 
to make ſome attempt, whether he had any help 
or no. Clarendon, 

The improving of his own parts and happineſs 
js him to ſo notable a deſign. Afore ag. ib. 

Thou with rebel inſolence did'ſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruttan, 
ro fiir the factious rabble »p to arms. R zue. 

6. To Sin wp, To put in action; to excite ; 
to quicken. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy co. 
ming ; it #1115 up the dead for thee. i. xiv. g. 
Such mirth and jocund flute or gameſome pipe 
Strrs up among the looſe unletter'd hinds. Ain. 

To // «p vigour in hin employ him in ſome 
conſtant budily labour. Locke, 

The uſe of the paſſions is to fir up the mind, 
and put it upon action, to awake the under ſtand- 
ing and to enforce the will. Adi ſan. 

To STIR, v. u. . 

1. To move one's ſelf ; to go out of the place; 
to change place. 

No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe. Sp». 

They had the {ſemblance of great bodies behind 
on the other ſide of the hill, the falſehood of 
which would have been maniteſt as ſoon as they 
ſhould move from the place where they were, aud 
from whence they were not to ir. Clas end u. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melun- 
choly, who fancies himicif to be glaſs, and ſo is 
afraid of /tirrinz; or taking himſelf to be was, 
dares not let the ſun ſhine upon bim. Luv. 

2. To be in motion; not to be till; to pals 
from inactivity to motion, 

The great Judge of all knows every different «-- 
gree of human improvement, from theſe weak 
/1r1mgs and tendencies of the will, which have not 
yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes, to 
the laſt entire conſummation of a good habit. 4. 

3. To become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have any ſuperior character, 
they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
every thing that ies or appears. Wars. 

4. To riſe in the morning. This is a colloquial 
and familiar uſe. 

If the gentlewoman that attends the general's 
wife be irrirg, tell her, there's one Catho en- 
treats of her a little favour of ſpeech. Shak. C. 

ST1R. . .. {| far, Runick, a battle; /e 
noiſe, Welth ] 

1. Tumult; buftle. 

What halloing and what /'- is this to-day ? 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their 

Iiw, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. $5 . 
Tumultuous /i, upon this ſtrife enſue. * 
4 1e 
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He hath fpun a fair thread, to make all this /i- 
for ſuch a neceiity as no man ever denied. 

B:ſbop Bramball. 

Tell, faid the ſoldier, miſerable fr, 2 

Why all theſe words, this clamour and this fir, 
Why do diſputes ip wrangling fpend the day, 

Denham. 

The great /i-s of the diſputing world are but 
the contlicts of the humours. Glamvill. 

After all this i about them they are good for 
nothing. Tuttſor. 

Countider, after ſo much fir about genius and 
ſpecies, how few words we have yet ſettled defi- 
nit ions ot. Locke. 

Silence is uſnally worſe than the fierceſt and 
loudeſt accuſations ; ſince it proceeds from a kind 
of numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an ab- 
ſolute donuaion obtained by fin over the ſoul, ſo 
that it ſhall not fo much as dare to complain or 
make a flir. South's Sermons. 

2. Commotion ; publick diſturbance ; tumul- 
tuous diſorder ; ſeditious uproar, 

Whenſoever the earl ſhall die, all thoſe lands 
are to come unto her majeſty ; he is like to make 
a foul „ii there, though of himſelf of no power, 
yet through ſupportance of ſome others who lie in 
the wind. Spenſer's behind, 

He did make theſe firs, grieving that the name 
of Chriſt was at all brought into thoſe parts. 

Abba. 

Being advertiſed of ſome firs raiſed by his un- 
natural ſons in England, he departed out of Ireland 
without a blow. Davies. 

Raphael, thou hear'ſt what /ir on earth, 

Satan from hell *ſcap'd through the darkſome gulf 

Huh rais'd in paradiſe, and how diſturb'd 

This night the human pair. Ailton. 
3. Agitation of thouglits; conflicting paſſion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or hankerchief, 

Still waving, as the ies and fits of's mind 

Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul ſail'd on, 

How ſwift his ſhi Shak: ſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Str uαous. 4. [from ſliria, Lat.] Reſem- 
bling icicles. 

Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in 
ſome places not much unlike the Hiriaus or ſtillici- 
vious dependencics of ice. Prown's Vilgar Err. 

STIRP, wp „ Lat.] Race ; family; 
gencration. Not uſed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families and 
flaps. Sp. nſecr, 
Democracies are lefs ſubje& to ſedition than 
when there are //irps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reſorted hither ; 
of whom we have ſome /irps and little tribes with 
us at this day. Bacon. 

STAR R. n. ſ. [from Hr.] 

1. One who is in motion; one ho puts in mo- 
don. 

2. A riſer in the morning. 

Come ou; give me your hand, ſir; an early 

er. Shakeſpeare. 

3. An inciter; an inſtigator. 

4. STIRRER wp. An inciter ; an inſtigator. 

A perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere but in 
the Indies only, by reaſon of the ſun's neighbour- 
hood, the lite and i rer up of nature in a perpetual 
aQivity. Rakigh. 

Will it not reflect on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barreter in thy old days 3 4 ſtirrer up of quarrels 
detwixt thy neighbours ? 

S1 KUP. „. . Irie nap, rrinap, from rrizan, 
Saxon, to climb, and nap, a cord.] An iron hoop 
ſuſpended by a ſtrap, in which the horſeman ſets 
3 when he mounts or rides. 

either is his manner of mounting unſeem! 
though !.e lack ſuirrups ; for in his was Fong ups wh 
horſe is ſtill going, whereby he gaineth way : and 
the:efor« the ſtirrup was called fo in ſcorn, as it 
were a ſtay to get up, being derived of the old 
Engliſh word /'y ; which is to get up, or mount. 


Ipentrr. 
Haſt thou not kis'd my hand, and held m. . 
rp. Shakeſpeare. 


Arbatbnet. | 
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| His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the 

ſurrups of no kindred. Shuk:ſp. Tam of the Shrew, 
My friend, judge not me, 

Thou ſeeſt I judge not thee, 

Between the ſtirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I aſk'd, mercy 1 found. Candi Remains. 
At this the knight began to chear up, 

And raiſing up himfelf on [tr up, 

Cry'd out Victoria. Hud:Lras. 

To STITCH. v. a. ( ficks, Daniſh ; „i den, Du.] 

1. To ſew, to work with a needle on any thing. 

2, To ſoin; to unite, generally with ſome de- 
gree of clumſineſs or inaccuracy. 

Having ſciech d together theſe animadverſions 
touching architecture and their ornaments. Hatton. 
3 To STITCH wp, To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to ſcirch ap his life 
again, as it was before to rent it. Sidney. 

I with a needle and thread ice ap the artery 
and the wound. Wiimn's Surgery. 

To STITCH. v. . To practiſe needlework. 

Sriren. „. /. [from the verb.) 

t. A paſs of the needle and thread through any 
thing. 

2. [from tician, Saxon.] A ſharp lancinating 
pain. 

If you defire the ſpleen, and will langh your- 
ſelf into ſ he, follow me; yond guli Malvolio 
is turned heathen, a very renegado. Shak-ſp. 

A ſimple bloody ſputation of the lungs is diffe- 
renced from a pleuriſy, which is ever painful, and 
attended with a /z:tch. Harvey on (onſumptions. 

2- A link of yarn in knitting. 

There fell twenty ſtitches in his ſtockings. Mot. 

4- In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows or 
ridges. 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth 

here and there, 
And turn'd up ſtitches orderly. Chapman's Hinds. 

5. In the following line alluſion is made to a 
knit ſtock. 

A ſttch-fall'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw, 

For an old grandam ape. Dryden. 

STiTCHERY. . . . ſtiteb.] Needlework. 
In contempt. 

Come lay aſide your ſrirchery ; play the idle 
houſewife with methis afternoon. &=Shak. Othello. 

STi'rcCHWoRT. 74 Camomile. A 

STV TUV. . f. edle, Iſlandick; rid, bard, 
Saxon. ] An anvil; the iron body on which the 
ſmith forges his work. 

My imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan's ſeithy. Shak ſprare's Haml:t. 

To ST1VE. v. 4. | Suppoſed of the ſame original 
with ſe 1 
1. To ſtuff up cloſe, 

You would admire, if you ſaw them ſtive it in 
their ſhips. Sandy's Tourney. 

2. To make hot or ſultry, 

His chamber was commonly ſtived with friends 
or ſuitors of one kind or other. Wetton, 

ST1'ver. u. f. [Dutch.] A Dutch coin about 
the value of a halfpenny. 

SToAT. #. . A ſmall ſtinking animal. 

STo'can. . ſ. [Iriſh ; ſtoch t, Erſe.] An atten- 
dant ; a wallet-boy ; one who runs at a horſeman's 
foot ; a horſeboy. Not in uſe. 

He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which he ſaith is the life of a peaſant : 
but thenceforth becometh an horſeboy, or a focal 
to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to his ſword, and 
the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. 

STocca'no. . f. [ ſtaccato, from ſtocco, a rapier, 
Italian.) A thruſt with a rapier. 

You ſtand on dittance, your paſſes, frorcads's anu 
I know not what. Sha. M. WW. f Windſor. 

STOCK. . /. [peoc, Saxon; ſtock, Dutch ; to, 
French. ] 

1. The trunk ; the body of a plant, 

That furious beaft 
His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, 


ſprout again, though the root wax old in the earth, 
and the ſtock die in the ground. 7b, xiv. 8. 


Strikes in the ſock, ne thence can be releas'd. SD. 
There is hope ofa tree, if cut down, that it will | 
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2. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted. 
The coin over-ruteth the fe quite; and the 
ſtock is paſſive only, and giveth aliment but no mo- 
tion to the graſt. Bacon, 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage ſzocks inferted, learn to beat; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild nature's yigour working at the root. Popes 
3. A log; a poſt. 
That they kept thy truth ſo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worſhip'd ſock; aud ſtones, 
Forget not. Milton, 
Why all this fury? What's the matter, 
That oaks muſt come from Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ſtupid ſto: 4s be taught to flatter ? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France ? 
4- A man proverbially ſtupid. 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint totie, 
That neither I may ſpeak nor think at all, 


Prior. 


But like a ſtupid ſtock in ſilence die? Spenſer. 
While we admire 

This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſocks. Shakeſpears. 


q. The handle of any thing. 
6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 
Freſh ſupplies of ſhips, 
And ſuch as fitted ſince the fight had been, 
Or new from ſtochs were fail'n into the road. 
Deyn. 
N [ Stoccu, a rapier, Italian. ] A thruſt ; a ſtoc- 
cado. 
To ſee thee here, to fee thee there; to ſee thee 
paſs thy puncto, thy fd, thy reverſe. Shateſp. 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat ; a cloſe 
neckcloth. Anciently a cover for the legs. 
His lackey with a linen ſe-c& on one leg, and a 
kerſey boothoſe on the other. Shute/ps 
9. A race; a lineage; a family, 
Say what /euc& he ſprings of.— 
—The noble houſe of Marcius. Shalk. Coriolamui. 
His early virtues to that ancient ſtock ' 
Gaye as much honour as from thence he took. 


* "aller, 
The like ſhall ſing 
All propheſy, that of the royal /zo:# 
Of David, ſo I name this king, 1 riſe 
A ſon, the woman's ſeed. Milton, 
Thou haſt ſeen one world begin, and end, 
And man, as from a ſecond ſtock, proceed. Milton, 


To no human face 
We owe this fierce unkindneſs 3 but the rock, 
That cloven rock produc'd thee. Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy rock 
From Dardanus; but in ſome horrid rack, 
perfidious wretch, rough Caucaſus thee bred. Den. 
10. The principal; capital ſtore ; fund already 
provided: 
Prodigal men 
Feel not their own {0.4 waſting. Pen Torſen's Cat. 
Let the exportation of home commod.ties be 
more in value than the importation of foreign ; fo 
the ſtact of the kingdom ſhall yearly increaſe ; for 
then the balance of trade muſt be returned in mo- 
ney or bullion. Bac.n's cldwice to Villiers. 
A king, againſt a ſtorm, mult foreſee to a con- 
venient ſt»c+ of treaſur: . Bacon. 
'Tis the place where God promiſes and delights 
to difpenſe larger proportions of his favour, that 
he may fix a mark of honour on his ſanctuary, and 
recommend it to the ſons of men, upon the /*:c& of 
their own intereſt as well as his own glory. South, 
| Some honour of your own acquire 
Add to that ſrock, which uſtly we beſtow, 
Of thoſe bleſt ſhades to whom you all gy, © un 
ren. 
Yet was ſhe not profuſe ; but fear'd to — 
And wiſely manag'd that the /zzc& might laſt; 
That all might be ſupply'd, and ſhe not grieve, 
When crowds appear'd, ſhe had not to relieye ; 
Which to prevent, ſhe ſtill increas d er ftore ; 
Laid up, and ſpar'd, that ſhe might give the more. 
Dryden. 
Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffick drive ; 


| All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. Le. 
| 
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Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle boies prey; ? 
But oftner bring the nation to decay, ; 
And ſweep the prefent fot and future hope 
away. Dryden. . 
If parents die without actually transferring their 
right to another, why does it not return to the 
common /oc& of mankind ? Leck-. 
When we brought it out it took ſuch a quanti- 
ty of air into its lungs, that it ſwelled almoſt 
twice as big as before; and it was perhaps on this 
/'5c& of air that it lived a minute longer the ſecond 
time. Addiſon an Laly. 
; Be ready to give, and glad to diſtribute, by ſet- 
ting apart ſomething out of thy / for the uſe of 
ſoine charities. Atterbury. 
Of thoſe ſtars, which our imperfect eye 
Flas doom'd and fix'd to one eternal ſky, 
Each by a native yt of honour creat, 
May dart ſtrong influence, and diffuſe kind heat. 
Prior. 
+ They had law-ſuits; but, though they ſpent 
their income, they never mortgaged the „ock. 
Ar but brot. 
She has divided part of- her eſtate amougſt 


them, that every one may be charitable out of 


their own , and each of them take it in their 

turns to provide for the poor and ſick of the pa- 

riſh. Law. 
ir. Quantity; ſtore: body, 

He propoſes to himſelf no ſmall #24 of fame in 
ſuture ages, in being the firſt who has undertaken 
this deſign. Ani buatliot. 

12. A fund cftabliſhed by the government, of 
which the value riſes and falls by artifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and forks was in 
the hands of thoſe who had been plundering the 
publick. Swift. 

Stateſman and patriot ply alike the /focks, 

Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. 

To Jo K. v. a, from the noun.] 

1. To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently. 

If a man will commit ſuch rules to his memory, 
and % his mind with portions of Scripture an- 


i grable to all the heads of duty, his conſcience 


can never he at a loſs. South, 

I, who before with ſhepherds-in the groves, 

Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
NMaizur'd the glebe, and /oct'd the fruitful plain. 
| Dryd-n. 

The world hezun to be f-r4:d with people, and 

hum m induſtry drained thoſe uninhabitable places. 
s Burnt. 

Springs and rivers are by large ſupplies conti- 
mually V with water. IVcodward. 

2. To lay up in ſtore; as, he fort; what he can- 
not uſe. 

3. To put in the ſtocks. | See Srocks. 

Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king, 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to vou: 

You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perſon of my matter, 
Sicc ling his meſſenger. Shak-/p. King Lear. 

4. To5STroOck #p. To extirpate. 

The wild boar not only ſpoils her branches, but 
ſtocks «p her roots. Decay of Pt: ty. 

STo'CE£DoOVE. ». ſ. en.] Ringdove. 

$10:ikdover and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Dry. 

Sro'CK#?1ISH. nf. | fockewiſch, Dut.] Dried cod, 
fo called from its hardnefs. 

STOCKGULLYFLOWER, 7. /. | {rrco/amy Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Sro'cK!NG, .. [The original word ſeems to 
be tet, whence , a priton for the legs. Stock, 
in the old language, made the plural fo fen, which 
was uſed for a pa:r of fc or covers for the legs. 
Streben Was in tune taken for a ſingular, and pro- 
nouncee ftir. The like corruption has happen- 
ed to ce, hn, 4 i.] The covering of the 
leg. 

In his firſt approach before my lady he will 
com to her in yellow fokings, and "tis a colour 
the abhors. Spaker pare. 

B. the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, 
fe. i557, and money for liis ſoldiers. Clarendon. 

Ces, we ſhould expect that nature ſhould 
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make jerkine and /ockiugs grow out of the ground, 
what could ſhe do better than afford us ſo fit ma- 
terials for cloathing as the wool of ſheep? e. 

He ſpent half a day to look for his odd ffocking, 
when he had them both upon a leg. L'Iſirange. 

At am'rous Flavio is the /ockins thrown, 

That very night he longs to lie alone, _ 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
neſs, without a ſhoe or % Fig to their feet Swift. 

To S rod RIB. v. a. | from the noun. ] To dreſs 
in ſtockings. 

Stocking'd with loads of fat town-dirt, lie goes. 

ryda n. 

STI cxJoORKER. nf. { flock and jrb.] A low 
wretch who gets money by buying and ſelling 
ſhares in the funds. 

The eie thus from Change-alley goes 

down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; 

Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. Sevrft. 

Sro'cx1$H. adj. {from oct.] Hard; blockiſh. 

The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones; and 
floods; 
Since nought ſo ſαινν, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 
Sue are. 

STo/cKLock. v. ſ. ¶ Feet and loc.] Lock fixed 
in wood, 

There are locks for ſeveral purpoſes ; as ſtreet- 
door-locks, called fo. k:4; ; chamber-door-locks, 
call-d ſpring-locks, and cuphoard locks. Ao vor. 

$STocKs. . f, [Commonly without ſingular. 
See STOCKING» | * 

1. Priſon for the legs. 

Fetch forth the Hoc: 
As I hate life and honour, there ſhall he fit till 
noon. hateſpeare. 

Tom is whipt from tything to tything, /oc&-pu- 
niſh'd, and impriſoned. Shakeſ. King Lear. 

Matrimony is expreſſed by a young man ſtand- 
ing, his legs being faſt in a pair of focks, Peacham. 

The Voce, hinder his legs from obeying the de- 
termination of his mind, if it would transfer his 
body to another place. Locke. 

2. Wooden work upon which ſhips are built. 

STockxsTVLL. adj. | flock and Hi.] Motionleſs 
as logs. 

Our preachers ſtand floct/i// in the pulpit, and 
will not ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the 
beſt termon. Audiſon. 

Srox*®, ſot, ſeem to come from the Saxon 
procce, ſignifying the ſtock or body of a tree. 

. | Gi, Camd.n, 

SToLF. . fle, Lat.] A long veſt. 

Over all a black „ee the did throw, 
As one that lay inly mourned. 

The tolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen ole the matrons wear, 

; Dryd:n. 


S penſer. 


STor ft. The preterite of cal. 
A factor Ve a gem away. Pope. 

SToLEx. Participle patſive of h. 

Stolin waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſe- 
cret is pleatant. rot/. ix. 17. 

Srolpirv. nf. [ Holidus, Lat. flolidute, Fr.) 
Stupidity ; want of ſenſe. 

Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile untrac- 


table fools, whoſe /o/idity can baffle all arguments. 


Bentlry. 
STO'MACH. . ſ. f -Romache, Fr. fomachus, Lat.) 
1. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 
If you're fick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper. Shakeſ. Cymbeline. 
This filthy ſimile, this beaſtly line, 
Quite turns my /om ich. Pope. 
2. Appetite; defire of food, 
Tell me, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy /omach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words {til! in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a /omuch, and no food, 
Such are the poor in health; or elle a feaſt, 
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And takes away the fomach; ſuch the rich, 
hat have abundance and enjoy it not. Shak, JI. IV. 

As appetite or H, to meat is a fign of heat! 
in the body, ſo is this hunger in the ſeul a vital 
quality, an evidence of ſome life of grace in the 
heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the no 
manner of tomach, is a moſt deſperate prognoſtick. 
a . Hammynd, 

3. Inclination ; liking. | 

He which hath no /omach to this fight, 

Let him depart. Shokeſp. Henry V. 

The unuſual diſtance of time made it ſubhje*t to 
every man's note, that it was an act againſt hi; 
/iomach, and put upon him by neceſſity of tte. 

HFacan's Homy VII. 

The very trade went againſt his fomach. L. . 

4. [Stomachus, Lat.] Auger; violence of tem- 

r. 

Diſdain he called was, and did diſdain 
To be ſo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 

Stern was his look, and full of , vain, 
His portance terrible, and ſtature tall. ente. 
Is't near dinner time ? I would it were, 
Phat you might kill your /omaz:b on your ment, 
And not upon your maid. Shit. Two Gent, of Fr, 

Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 

That make. the warrior's mch come. But!.r, 
6. Sullenneſs; reſentment ; ſtubbornneſs. 
Some of the chiefeit laity profeſſed with greater 

/om.ich their judgments, that ſuch a difcipline was 

little better than popiſh tyranny diſguited under 2 

new form. Ilan. 

They plainly ſaw, that when fomach doth ftrive 
with wit, the match is not equal, Hot, 

Whereby the ape in wond'rous /omach ox, 
Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Sten er. 

That nobles ſhould ſuch fomichs bear ! 

I myſelf fight not once in forty year. Shak-/prare, 
It ſtuck in the camel's fomach, that bulls thould 

be armed with horns, and that a creature of lus 

ſize ſhould be leſt defenceleſs. L' Eftr ang, 

Not courage but /tr-mzch that make people break 
rather than they will bend. L' Fftronge. 

This ſort of crying proceeding from pride, ob- 
ſtinacy, and ſz»mich, the will, where the fault lies, 
muſt be beugt. Lac xs. 

6. Pride; haughtineſs. 

Arius, a ſubtle witted and a marvellous ſair- 
ſpoken man, was diſcontented that one ſhoul:! be 
placed before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior Le 
thought himſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy 
and /:omach prone unto contradiction. 11k. 7. 

He was a man 
Of an unbounded /zzmach, ever ranking 


To STO MACH. . 4. | ſtomachor, Lat. | Toreſen: ; 
to remember with anger and malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you mult believe, 
Stomach not all. Shakeſpeare's At, and CA. 
Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded 

him; only Saul /fomached him, and therefore hate! 


him. Halt C wt MPs 
The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to /79...” 
the attront. £"Eftrars* 


To STo'MAcn. v.n To be angry. 

Let a man, though never ſo juſtly, oppoſe lum“ 
ſelf unto thoſe that are difordered in their was 4 
and what one amongſt them commonly doth n.-. 
ti mach at ſuch contradiction, ſtorm at reprovf, 
and hate ſuch as would reform them? Iod. 

STo'MACHED. adj. | from ſtomach.) Filled with 
paſſions of reſentment. 

High /t»mich'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deaf as the fea, haſty as fire. Shot e 

STo'MACHER. . . from ſtmich.] An orns- 
mental covering worn by women on the breaſt. 

Golden quoifs and /?. ma en, a 
For my las to give their dears. Shak. I in. Tu. 
Inſtead of a ſeomach:r, a girding of ſackcloth. 

Iſaiah, Ill, 24, 
Thou marrv'ſt every year 
he Ivrick lark and the grave whiſpering dove, 
The fo2arr w that neg his life for loves 
The + ſh lid bir! with the ed ſom cher. Donn. 

STto'MACHFUL, | /tom:ch:ſus, Lit. ſeomach and 

. Sullen; ſtubbora ; perverſe. 
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Himſelf with princes. Shat-ſpeore's Henry VIII. 
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A Himacliſul boy put to ſchaol, the whole world 
;4 nut bring to pronounce the firtt letter. 
L' fir ange. 
Oyſlinate of {amachful crying ſhould nut be per- 
. mitted, becauſe it is another way of encouraging 
thoſe pattions which "tis dur buſineis to ſubdue. 
Locke. 
Sr ACHPFULNESS. . |. from ftomachful. | 
Stubhort.ueſ; ; ſullenneſs ; obſitinacy. 
$TuMA'CH1CA Ls. \ adj. | /machiquey Fr.] Relut- 
Srowa/cuick., J ing to the ſtomach; per- 
taining the ſtomach. DD 
An aypuchondriack conſumption is an extenua- 
afoned by an iatarction and obſtruction 
wallick veilcls through melancholy hu- 


tou 
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MULLS» EP. : Hare ** 
By a catarrh the fomachical ferment 1s vitiated. 
Jin er. 


Srema/curck nf, [from ſlomac h.] A medicine 

r the ttomach. g 
: Sto /Maculegss, adj. [from fomacb and . 
Being without appetite. 
sro Mache. 4 adj, [from ſimich. ] Stout; an- 
ety; {ullen ; chſtinats. Ob. alete. 
That Qranger kmght in prefence came, 
Ang goodly falved thera 3 but nought ag.un 
Um 21 ered, as courteſy became; 3 

zur with ſtern looks, aud difdain, 
Gave iis of grudge and diſcoutentment van. Sper. 

STOND. *. . (for /tant. | 

1. Fett; ſtation. Obiolete. 

On tit other ſide, th aſſieged caſtle's ward 
Their ſtcadfatt ant did mightily maintain. Spenſ. 

2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. 

Inte be not ſicnds nor reſtiveneſs in a man's na- 
tuts; but the wheels of his mind Keep way with 
the whee!s of his fortune. Bacon's I,. 

STONE. . * [ ſtams, Gothick ; pran, Sax. 
ſ::4n, Dutch.) : 
1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not ductile or 
m.lezble, or ſoluble in water. Waodward. 

Neues are, the ſofter and the harder. Of the 
ſofter toncs are, 1. 1 he foliaceous or flaky, as talk. 
ne fibroſe, as the aſbeſtus. 3. The granulated, 
the gypſum. Of the harder ſcones are, 1. The 
pace tones, as limeſtone. 2. 1 he ſemi-pellucid, 

& age. z. The pellucid, as cryſtal and the gems. 
i' Mat. Med. 
Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he 
choſe, 
And fits them to his fling. 
Rotem lets time deſtroying power, 
Whom ee, and brats obey. 
2, Picce of None cut for building. 
loud I go to church, and fee the holy edifice 
ot one; 
And not bethink me ſtrait of of dang'rous rocks 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tlie Engliſh uſed the ſtores to reinforce the pier. 
Huywward. 
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Cœruley. 
Par nel. 


3. Gem ; precious ſtone, 
I thought I ſaw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſcores, unvalu'd jewels. S. K. III. 
4. Any thing made of tone. 
Leud me a looking-glaſs ; 
Tf that her breath will mitt or ſtain the ne, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakteſprare. 
-  &. Caticuluus concretion in the Kidneys or blad- 
der ; the diſgaſe ariſing ſrom a calculus. 
A ſpecifick remedy for prev en ing of the tn 1 
take to be the conſtant uſe of alehoof-ale. Tenp!c 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in urining 
proceeded from the ſton 's W ijeman's Sur per . 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains the 
tecd, and is itſelf contained in the fruit. 
To make fruits without core or ſtone is a curio- 


ſity. Bacon. 
7. Teſticle. 


S. A weight containing fourteen pounds. A 
fore of meat is eight pounds. 
Does Wood think that we will ſell kim a ſtone of 


woo! tor his counters ? 
9. A funeral monument. 
Should ſome relenting eye 
Glance oa the ſtone where our cold reliques he, T 
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ro. It is taken for a Nate uf torpidneis and in- 
ſenſibility. 
I have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtore, Pepe. 
11. STONE s uſed by way of exargeration. 
What need you be fo baiittrous rough? 
L will not ſtruggle, I will ſtaud Jan, ſtill. S p. 
And there lies cum by my ſide, 
Store dead, and in his own bleod dy'd. Hdlrus. 
The fellow held his breath, aud lay /toze Mill, as 
if he was dead. L' Ffirance. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, aud 
Ling at her length for ſtore dead, L'Iſtrasge. 
The cottages lia ing taken a country- dance to- 
get her, had been all out, ard ſtood /e still with 
amazement. d Tobe. 
12. To leute n STONY? zu n. To do every 
thiag that can be done tur the production or pro- 
motion of any etfect. 
Women, that ½ un ſtone unturn'd 
In which the caute might be conceru'd, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, 
Lo purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols, Tdh. 
He crimes invented, It wtiorn'd 2 one 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dr yd. 
STONE. dj. Made of ſtone. 
Pretent her at the lect, 
Becauſe the bought ſcore jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. 
$h, the peare, 
ToSTONE. v. g. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pelt or beat or kill with ttones. 
Thete people be almoſt ready to ſte me. Fx 
Crucifixion was a punithment unknown to the 
Jewith laws, among whom the ſtoring to death was 
the puniſhment for blaſphemy. Spe Scrmons. 
2. To harden. 
On perjur'd woman! thou do'ſt zone my heart; 
And maKk'tt me call what I intend to do, 
A murder, which I thought a ſacruice. Shateſp. 
STO'NEBREAK. 7. |. | ſaxifraga arglicana.] An 


herb. Ainſwarth. 
STo'NECHAT TER. u. . [ratetra, Lat.] A bird. 
Alinſwor th, 


STo'NECRAY. 2. /. A diſtemper in hawks. 

Sro'SNECRov. 2. /. A fort of tree. 

dure tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. 

Mortimer. 

Sro'NECUT TER. 2. f. [from ſiane and cutter. ] 
One whoſe trade is to hew ſtones. 

A /ionecutter's man had the veſiculz of his lungs 
ſo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, the knife 
went as if through a heap of ſand. Derhbam. 

My proſecutor pro ided me a monuent at the 
ſronecaltir's, and would have crected it in the pariſh- 


church. Sewwrft. 
Sro'XEFERN. . ſ. A plant. Ainſwar th. 
STO'XEFLY. n. .. An inſect. Auſwor th. 


STo'NXEFRULT. . /. | ſtone and fruit. ] Fruit of 
which the ſeed is covered with a hard ſhell enve- 
loped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums 
upon one tree, from which we expect ſome other 
forts of tn fruit. Boyle. 

STo'XEHAWK. 7. . | /ithofalco, Lat.] A kind of 
hawk. Ainſtuerth. 

STo'XEHORSE. 7. . [hee and Lang.] A horſe 
not caſtrated. 

Where there is moſt arable land, ſtarebarſes or 
geldings are more necefiary. A Huſbandry. 

STro'xEPiT. 3. . | ſtore and pit.] A duury; a 
pit where ſtones are dug. 

There's one found in a /t--pit. Wadward. 

STo'NEPITCH, 2. from /ione and picch. } Hard 
inſpiſſated pitch. | 

The Eg; ptian mummies are reported to be as 
hard as ſtor pitch, H. icon Natural Hf. 

STo'XEPLOVER. #-f. | plutialis cine es.] A bird. 

Anjwath, 

STUNESMICKLE. #. f. \maſcinata.] A bird. 

Ainſworth, 

Sro'xEWwORK. #. ſ. | tor: and ork. | Building 
of ſtore 

ſhey make two walls with flat ſtones, and fill 
„ ipace with earth, and ſo they continue the 
Nan. Mortimer. 
3: ix ESsS. v. ſ. [from ſtany.] 

1. The quality of having many ſtones. 


'S } 
A” 


8 TO 
Tho name Hexton vwes its original to the fh 
2 of tlie place. Fa as, 
Small gravel or hei is found therein. Mere, 
2. Hardneſs of mind. 
He hath ſome jtonync/; at the bottom. 
S ro xx adj. from . 
1. Male of ſtone. 
> or /tony tower, nor walls of beaten brats, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpuit. Shuts. 
Vith love's light wings did I Gerperch thete 
walls; 
For »y limit cannot hold love out. 
Nor ſlapt the winds 
Within their /#-y caves,. but ruſh'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and f-il 
On the ent wildernets, whoſe talleſt pres, 
Though rooted deep as high and ſturdieſt oaks, 
Bow". their tiff necks, loaden with ſtormy bL.Nt+, 
Or torn up ſheer. Milton's Paradiſe Rogan . 
Hee the marthy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the foil a /cory harveſt yields. Pryd. +. 
AS un fpires he ttood, he turn'd to tone ; 
The /i52y faake retain'd the figure ſtill his own. 
Dry: t. 
They ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be only water pe- 
triſted, or conxerted into theſe ſparry or /-y 


Alena. 


LY! 2 beau ". 


icicles, Hoedteud. 
2. Abounding with ſtones. 
From the /:-»y Mxna!us 

Bring your flocks, aud live with us. Milieu. 


3. Petriſick. 

Now let the ſνν dart of ſenſeleſs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and paſs through every ſide. 

; Sens. 

4. Hard; inflexible ; unrelenting. 

The j:ony hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, 
not touched with any feeling in this caie. Hooker. 

Thou art come to anfwer 

A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 

Uncapable of pity. Shaksſp. Merch. of Venice, 

Eiglit yards of un-ven ground is threeſcore and 
ten miles a-toot with me, and the ſory hearted 
villains Know it. Shut. care. 

At this ſiglit 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone ; and while tis mine, 
It ſh.ul be /ory. Shak:jp. Henry VI. 
I will clear their ſenſes dark, 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtory hearts, 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milian. 
Indiff'rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 

All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 

For how can /i-ny bowels melt, 

In thoſe who never pity felt ? 

SToob. The preterite of To fand. 

Adam, at the news, 
Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood. 
Mi ton. 

STOOL. 2. /. [L, Gothick ; prol, Saxon; 
ſteel, Dutch. ] 

r. A ſcat without a back, fo diſtinguiſhed from 
a chair, 

If a chair be deſined a ſeat for a ſingle perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then 2/2, is a teat for 
a ſingle perſon without a back. Mat.“, Legi. l. 

Thou fearful fool, 
Why takett not of the fame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fitteſt down on that fame ſilver 
To reſt thy weary perton in the ſhadow cold ? 

yp r. 

Now which were wiſe, and which were foul; ? 
Poor Alma fits between two: 
The more ſhe reads, the more perplaxt. Pix. 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 

There be medicines that more ai, and not 
urine; tome ther urine, and not j:/: thoſe that 
purge by j{-/, are ſuch as enter not all, or little, 
uno the mefertery veins ; but either at the firft are 
not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore move 
immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe me 
afterwards rejected by the meſentery ve.ns, and 10 
turn likewiſe downwards to the guts. Bac. 

- The periftaltick mation, or repeated chance; 
of contraction and dilation, is not in the lower 
zuts, elſe one would have a continual needing of 
going to. Arbutbnot on Alument is 

. STooL of Repentance, or cutty ſical, in the 
For. Il. NL. 42. 4P Kirtg 


Swift. 
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kirks of Scotland, is ſomewhat analogons to the 
piltory. It is elevated above the congregation. In 
ſome places there may be a ſeat in it; but it is ge- 
nerally without, and the perſon ſtands therein who 
has been guilty of fornication, for three Sundays, 
in the forenoon; and after ſermon is called upon 
by the name and ſurname, the beadle or kirk-ofti- 
cer bringing the offender, if refractory, forwards 
to his poſt ; and then the preacher proceeds to ad- 
monition. Here too are ſet to publick view adul- 
terers ; only theſe are habited in a coarſe canvas, 
analogous to a hairy or monaſtick veſt, with a hood 
to it, which they call the ſack, or ſackcloth, and 
that everv Amda/ throughout a year, or longer. 

Unequys and unreaſonable judgment of things 
brings many a great man to the /ioo! of repentime. 


L' frrarg: . 


STo/oLBALT., . /. fte and 4a/l] A play where 

balls are driven from ſtool! to ſtool. 
While Betty dances on the green, 
And Suſan is it //94617 ſeen. P wor. 

To STOOP. v. n. [yzupuan, Sax. ſuypen, Dut. ] 

t. To bend down; to bend forward. 

Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended 
downward, and up- toward the earth. Raleigh. 

2. Tolean forward ſtanding or walking. 

When Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent to Ar- 
taxerxes, Felopidas did nothing unworthy ; but 
Iſmenias let fall his ring to the ground, and, % p- 
ing for that, was thought to make his adoration. 

Stlling fled. 
He /n, ing open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib, Milton. 
3. To yield ; to bend: to ſubmit. 
I am the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 
no made the Dauphin and the French to f. 
Shak jpeare. 
Mihty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, 
A 1wept the riches of the world from far; 
Yet /i--p'd to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong. 
Dryden. 

4. To deſce d from rank or dignity. 

Where men of great wealth flo to huſbandry, 
it mi ltiplieth riches excecdingly. Bacon. 

He that condeſcended ſo far, and ſtiaped ſo low, 
to iavite and to hring us to Heaven, will not re- 
fue vs 2 gracious reception there. Boyle's Ser. Love. 

. yield; to be inferiour. : 

Drin his death-wound thall then receive, 

A. %% inglorious. Milton. 
Thete re arts, my Prince, 
In which your Zama does not ſ#29p to Rome. Add. 

6. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; to 
condeſcend. 

They, hoſe authority is required unto the ſ.tis- 
ing of your demand, do think it both dangerous 
to adinit ſach cuncourſe of divided minds, and un- 
meet that their laws, witch, being once folemnly 
eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all men, and 
to conſtrain therer:nto, ſhould ſo fir % as to 


hold themfely:s in ſuſpence from taking any et- 


fect m vou, till ſome diſputer can perſuade you 
to be ob<diont, Horker, 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 
The bid of love foop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove, 
Milton. 
8. To aligut from the wing. 
Yaty realy now 
To with nw c.ried wings and willing feet. 
On th me omfite of this world. Mi hon. 
Ie ſu ans behotd in temut ous order move, 
Ant fp v :th cloſiug pinions om above. Dryd. 
9. 10 & toa lower plac? 
Cc: ring low 
With blundutment, each bird ,, on his wing 
4 114 6/2 
S Too x [. from the verb.] 
1. At of ſt olung inclination downward. 
2. Dercint from dig: | v or ſuper:ority, 
| Can anv ul lub ect ſee 
With patience ſuch a / from ſovereignty ? 
An oc in nouns upon a narrow brock? Dryde 
„ Fei of a bird upon his prey. 
Now will T wander through the air, 


Mount, make a /i-:p at every fur. Mullis. 


ST O 
An eagle made a f at him in the middle of 
his exal:ation, and carried him away. L'Eſirange. 
2 rroppa, Saxon; fogps, Duteli.] A vellel of 
iquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have a le of wine; and 
here without are a brace of gallants, that would 
fain have a meaſure to the health of Othello. Sh. 

There's nothing more in me, fir, but may be 
„ge out without racking, only a , or two 
of wine. Deum. 

A caldron of fat beef, and ſe of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob thall more prevail, 

Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, 

Ragouſts of peacock's brains, or filbert 22 

ing. 

STo'0pIxNG6LY. adv. [from ſftping. ] With in- 
clination downwards. 

Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk /t>op- 
ingly, and raiſe himſelf from benches with labo- 
rious geſture. Wotton, 

To STOP. v. a. [Her, Fr. fioppare, Ital. flop- 
pin, Putch. ] 

1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 

From the oracle x 
They will briag all ; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had 
Shall / or ſpur me. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Yo hinder from ſucceſſive operation. 
Can any dretles find a way 
To ftp th' approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin'd face? Derſct. 

3. To hinder from any change of ſtate, whether 
to better or worſe. 

4. To hinder from action or practice. 

Friend, 'tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whote diſpoſition all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor /opp'd. Shekeſpeare, 

As the truth of Chriſt is in me, no man ſhall 

ip me of this boaſting. 2 Cor, xi. 10 
5. To put an end to the motion or action of any 
thing ; to intercept. 

Almon falls, pierc'd with an arrow from the 
n diſtant war: 

Fix'd in his throat the fly ing weapon ſtood, 
And /i-pp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. 


Dryden. 

6. To repreſs ; to ſuſpend. 

Every bold ſinner, when about to engage in the 
commiſſion of any known fin, ſhould arreſt his 
confidence, and /op the execution of his purpoſe 
with this queſtion : Do I believe that God has de- 


nounced death to ſuch a practice, or do I not? 


South, 


7. To ſuppreſs. 
He, on occaſion of fopping my play, did me a 
good office at court, by repreſenting it as long ago 
deſigned. Di yn, 
8. To regulate muſical ſtrings with the fingers. 
In inſtruments of ſtrings, if you / a ſtring 
high, whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, 
the ſound is more treble, but yet more dead 
Bacon. 
9. To cloſe any aperture. 
Smite every fenced city, p all wells of water, 
and mar land with ſtones. | 2 Kings, iii. 19. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and fopped their 
ears, that they ſhould not hear. Lech. Vii. 11. 
A hawk's bell, the hole fopped up, hang by a 
thread within a bottle-glaſs, aud „ the glaſs clote 
with wax. Bacon. 
His Majeſty f-pped a leak that did much harm. 
Bacon, 
Sr:ppirg; and ſutfocations are dangerous in the 
„ody. Bacon. 
They firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to 
top my mouth, or force my conſent. A. Charts. 
Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that 
when the blood is good, which is to be judged by 
our, that immediately the vem ſhould be 
1 Ped. Arvuthnat. 
o To obſtruct; to encumber. 
lountains of ice that /p th' imagin'd way. 
lan. 
70 STOP, 9. 1. 
i Toceaſe to go forward. 
Some ſtrange commotion 
is in his brain: he bites his Lp, and ſtarts ; 


{ 


STO 


Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait, then fops again. $4.4, 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, tw 
flop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were there 
at an end. 1 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace. 
Step ſhort, nor ſtruggle through. 2 
2. To ceaſe from any courſe of action. ; 
Encroachments are made by degrees from One 
ſtep to another; and the beſt time to ep is at tie 
beginning. : L:jls, 
SToyp. u. ſ. | from the verb.) 
1. Ceſſation of progreflive mation. 
Thought'sthe flave of time, and life time's ſock. 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, ; 
Muſt have a /. SN pure. 
The marigold, who'e courtier's face © 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full %% 
Packs and ſhuts up her.gawdy ſhop. Cle ln, 
A lion, ranging for his prey, made a fiop on. 1 
ſudden at a hideous yelling noiſe, which tial. 


him. LE. 
2. Hindrance of progreſs ; obſtruction ; act of 
{topping. 


In weak and tender minds we little know wh: 
miſery this ſtrict opinion would breed, beſides the 


is it would make in the whole courſe of .!) 


men's lives and actions. Hain, 
Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the commu. 
cation between the wailed city and its ſuburbs, 2 
daily appears by the /s and embarratles «f 
coaches near both theſe gates. Cru. 
My praiſe the Fabi claim, 
And, thou great ! ro, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to tave the finking ſtate, 
And, by delays, to put a #op to fate. Dryd. A. 
Occult qualities put a 15 to the improvement of 
natural philoſophy, and therefore have been re- 
jected. Newton's Optich, 
Brokers hinder trade, by making the circui 
which the money goes larger, and in that circuit 
more , ſo that the returns mult necetlarity be 
flower and ſcantier. Lacks, 
Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo god 
a principle, if we may believe the French hitto. 
rians, often put a / to the proceedings of their 
Kings, which might have ended in a reform.tion, 
; Aube. 
3. Repreiſion; hindrance of operation. 
Tis a great ſtep towards the maſtery of our 
defires to give this l to them, and ſhut them up 
in ſilence. Like, 
4. Ceſſation of action. 
Look you to the guard to- night: 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable / -, 
Not to outſport diſcretion. Shak rum. 
5. Interruption. 2 
Thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And yt analy words before thou giy'ft them 
reat!1 ; 
Therefore theſe „ of thine fright me the more. 
Shut (Agar t. 
6. Prohibition of ſale. _ 5 
If chey ſhould open a war, they foreſee the con- 
tumption France muſt fall into by the %% of then 
wine and falts, wholly taken off by our two 
nations. Teras. 
7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle ; impedimeit, 
The proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſp.z'i 


And fierce diſdain to be affronted ſo, 


Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all ker miglit, 
That /-p out oi the way to overthrow. Sp.» 
On indeed they went: but O! not far; 
A fatal fop travers'd their headloug courſe. 
Danict. 
Bleſſed be that God who caſt rubs, /7-p:, and 
hindrances in my way, when I was attempting the 
commiſſion of ſuch a ſin. ' Soulb. 
So melancholy a proſpect ſhould infpire us with 
zeal to oppoſe ſome ſcp to the rifing torrent, and 
check this overflowing of ungo lines. Kor . 
8. Inttrument by which the ſounds of wind 
muſick are regulated. 
Yoa 
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You would play upon me, you would ſeem to 
know my /i:p;, you would pluck out the heart of 


Shakeſpeare. 


That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ſtep ſhe pleaſe. Shak; ſpeare. 
The harp 

Had work, and reſted not ; the ſolemn pipe, 

And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet jtop. Milton. 

| The ſound 

Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ ; and who mov'd 

Their ſtops, and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 

Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant — 
cn. 

A variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their 
harps, and of ff on their tibiez which ſhews 
the little foundation that ſach writers have gone 
upon, who, from a ſhort paſſage in a claſſick 
author, have determined the preciſe ſhape of the 
ancient muſical inſtruments, with the exact num- 
ber of their pipes, trings, and „ps. Addiſon. 

9. Regulation of muſical chords by the fingers. 

The further a ring is ſtrained, the leſs ſuper- 
ſtraining goeth to a note ; for it requireth good 
winding of a ftring before it will make any note 
at al: and in the //ops of lutes, the higher they 
go, the leſs diſt.ince is between the frets. Bacon. 

10, The act of applying the ſtops in muſick. 

T' organ ſound a time ſurvives the fp, 

Before it doth the dying not give up. ani. 

11, A point in writing, by which ſentences are 
diſtinguiſhed. 

Even the iron-pointed pen, 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears ſtill 'd from the eyes 

Of the flinty deſtinies, 

Would have learn'd a ſofter tyle, 

And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 

His life's ſweet ſtory by the haſte 

Of a cruel /op ill-plac'd. Croſhmw. 

Sto/pcock. 4 U and cock. ] A pipe made 
to let out liquor, ſtopped by a turning cock. 

No man could ſpit from him without it, but 
would drivel like ſome paralytick or fool; the 
tongue being as a ffopcoct to the air, till upon its 
removal the ſpittle is driven away. Grew's Coſmo!. 

STo'pG ar, . . [from op and gap.] Something 
ſubſtituted ; a temporary expedient. 

STOPPAGE. n. J. [from /op.] The act of ſtop- 
ping; the ſtate of being ſtopped. 

The effects are a flapuge of circulation by too 
great a weight upon the heart, and ſutfocation. 

Avrbuthnot. 

The //oppay+ of a cough, or ſpitting, increaſes 
phlegm in the ſtomach. Floyer on the Humour :. 

STO'PPLE, or Stopp-r, u. ſ. [from ſtop.] That 
by which any hole or the mouth of any veſſel is 
filled up. 

Bottles ſwmged, or carried in a wheel-barrow 
upon rough ground, fill not full, but leave ſome 
air ; for if the liquor come cloſe to the ſinpple, it 
cannot flower. — 

There were no ſhuts or ſceplus made for the 
ears, that any loud or ſharp noiſe might awaken 
it, as alfo a loft and gentle murmur provoke it to 
cep. ; Ray on the Creation. 

STORAXTREE. 5. |. | ſtyrax, Latin.] 

1. A plant. Miller. 

2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh, 
as galbanum, and ſweet ſterax. Eccluſ. xXiv. 15. 
STORE. . /. ¶ ſec, in old Swediſh and Runick, 
is mech, and is prefixed to other words to intend 
their ſignification; ſz», Danith ; ſtzer,, Iſlandick, 
1s great, The Teutonick dialects nearer to Engliſh 
ſeem not to have retained this word. ] 

7. Large number ; large quantity ; plenty. 

The thips are fraught with f of victuals, and 
good quantity of treaſure. Bacon. 

_ None yet, but ſe hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, 
Ot all things tranſitory and vain, when ſin 
With vanity had filbd the works of men. Milten. 


STO 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good 


ſtare f 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden: Juvenal. 
2. A ſtock accumulated ; a ſupply hoarded. 


We liv'd 
Supine amidſt our flowing ſtore, 
We flept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. Dryd. 
Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred ſtore 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds. Dr yden. 

Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's ifle adores : 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtor-s, 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought ? 
Nor thiaks the mighty prize too dearly bought. 


| Addiſon. 
Their minds are richly fraught 
With philoſophick fores. Thompſon. 
3- The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard. 
Is not this laid up in ſtore with me, and ſealed 
up among my meaſures ? Deut. XXX. 34- 
4. Storehouſe ; magazine. 


Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into ſtare convey d. Mill. 


Srokk. adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated. 

Vhat floods of treaſure have flowed into Europe 
by that action, ſo that the cauſe of Chriſtendom 
is raiſed ſince twenty times told: of this treaſure 
the gold was accumulate and ſtore treaſure ; but 
the ſilver is ſtill growing. Baco's Holy War. 

To STORE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh 

Wiſe Plato ſaid the world with men was ſiar d, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. 

Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt ; 

Her mind with thouſand virtues ſcar d; 

Her pow'r with boundleſs joy confeſt, 

Her perſon only not ador'd. Pri. 

2. To ſtock againſt a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were beſt to ſtay 
where they were, until more aid and ſtore of 
victuals were come; but others ſaid the enemy 
were but barely ſtor-d with victuals, and therefore 
could not long hold out. Knoll Hiſtory. 

One having ſtor:d a pond of four acres with carps, 
tench, and other fiſh, and only put in two ſmall 
pikes, at ſeven years end, upon the draught, not 
one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown to 
an exceſſive bigneſs. Hale. 

The mind reflects on its own operations about 
the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſcore: itſelf 
with a new ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of re- 
flection. 

To ſcore the veſſel let the care be mine, 
With water from the rocks and roſy wine, 
And life-ſuſtaining bread. Pope's Odyſſey. 

3- To lay up; to hoard. 

Let the main part of the corn be a common 
ſtock, laid in and ſtored up, and then delivered out 
ur proportion. Bacon 

STo/REHOUSE. 3. |. ſtere and bouſe.] 

1. Magazine; treaſury; place in which things 
are hoarded and repoſited againſt a time of uſe. 

By us it js willingly confeffed, that the Scrip- 
ture of God is a ſtorclouſe abounding with ineſtim- 
able treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge, in many 
kinds over and above things in this Kind barely no- 


ceſſary. Hooker. 
Suffer us to famiſh, and their ſtarebauſes cramm'd 
with grain ! Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Joſeph opened all the ſtorebouſe;, and fold unto 
the Egyptians. Gen. xli. 56. 
To theſe high pow'rs a ſtorchouſe doth pertain, 
Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay ; 
Which in the ſoul, ev'n after death remain, 

And no Lethean flood can waſh away. Davies. 
My heart hath been a. ſtar - ſunſe long of things 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtrange —— 

Ho”, 

The image of God was reſplendent in man's 
practical underſtanding, that ſtorchouſe of the ſoul, 
in which are treaſured up the rules of action and 
the ſeeds of mortality. South. 


As many ditferent ſounds as can be made by 


STO 


ſingle articulations, ſo many letters there are in 

— ſearebouſe of nature. He'd. 
2. A great maſs repoſited. 

They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 

Of which a ſtorebouſe did with her remain. Fairy : 
STo'r8. . /. [from ſtore, ] One who lays up. 
STo'g1ED adj. {from ſtory.) Furniſhed with 

tories ; adorned with hiſtorical pictures. 
Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar maſſy proof, 

And ſcaried windows richly dight, 

Caſting a dim religious light. 

Some greedy minion or imperious 


Milton. 


parture. 

Its beak and legs are long and red; it feeds 
upon ſerpents, frogs, and inſects: its plumage 
would be quite white, were not the extremity of 
its wings, and alſo ſome part of its head and thighs 
black : it ſits for thirty days, and lays but four 
eggs: they go away in the middle of Auguſt, and 


» 
return in ſpring. Calmet. 
The ſtort in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times. Jer. 


Who bid the 79-4, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before“ 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the wy ? 


Pope. 
STo/&xSBILL. nf. [geranium, Lat.] An herb. 
Anſoo the 
STORM. . /. \ y/i-rm, Welſh ; r ohm, Saxon; 
m, Dutch; ſo ms, Italian.) 
1. A tempeſt; a commotion of the clements. 
O turn thy rudder hither ward a while, 
Here may thy ſo-m-beat veſſol ſafely ride. Spenſcre. 
We hear this fearful remyeſt ſing, 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm. Shak ſpate. 
Thera ſhe upitays, mindlefs the while 
Herſeli, though faireſt unſupported flower, 
From her beſt prop ſo far and ſto-m fo nigh. Mz/t, 
Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in ſcorm. Milton, 
Then ſtay my child! /zo-ms beat and rolls the 
main ; 
Oh ! beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain, 
Tepe. 
2. Aſſault on a fortified place. 
How by ſtorm the walls were won, 
Or how the victor ſack'd and burnt the town. Dry. 
z. Commotion; ſedition; tumult ; clamour ; 


Locke. | buſtle. 


Whilſt IT in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 
L will tir up in England ſome black ſtorm. Shake. 
Her ſiſter 
Began to ſcold and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, . 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. Sha. 
4. Affliction ; calamity ; diſtreſs. 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſior of fate. Pope. 
5. Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force. | 
As oft as we are delivered from thoſe either 
imminent or preſent calamities, againſt the ſtorm: 
and tempeſt whereof we all inſtantly craved favour 
from above, let it be a queſtion what we ſhould 
render unto God for his bleffings, univerſally, 
ſenſibly, and extraordinarily beſtowed. Hooker. 
To STORM. v. a. [from the noua. ] To attack 
by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 
They fight in fields, and ſtorm the — Sv. 
ryan. 
There the brazen tow'r was ſtarm'd of old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. Fe. 
To STORM. v. 
| 1. To raiſe tempeſts. 
So now be fh with many a ſturdy tours, 
So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcour. 
denn. 
2. To rage ; to fume; to be loudly 8 : 
Hoarlſe, and all in rage, 
As mock'd they ſtorm. Milton"; 1 red I aft. 
When you return, the maſter ſtorm, the lady 


ſculds. Hv it. v 
4 Nile 
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While thn: they rail, and ſcold, and ſrorm, 
It p. tle but fo „ common form. 

Stols ux. af. { from ſtorm. ] 

* empeRaou® 

Bellowing clouds barſts with a ſrmy ſound, 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 

[Add jc 1. 

The dend er apples from their parents reut 

By 

2. Violent ; pation:te. 

STORY. . /. [p<axp, Saxon; ftorir, Dutch; 
ei Italia; Sg. 

1. Hiſtory ; account of things paſt. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between 
the three fons of Saturn, aroſe from the true /?-» y 
of the hig of the earth between the three bre- 
ren, the ſons of Noah. Rl. ig b. 

Ie 1 have heard relating what was done 

Ere my remembrance : now hear me relate 

My tus, vw hich perhaps thou haſt not m_ 

F [top 

Ile four great monarchies make the ſubject of 
ancient ory, and are related by the Greek and 
Latin authors. Temple, 

Matters of fat, concerning times, places, per- 
ſons, actions which depend upon for y, and the re- 
latiun of © _ thefe things are not capable of 
de ns by ſuch ſcientifical principles. Vik. 

Governments that once made ſuch a noife, 2: 
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prove 


founced upon the deepeit counielsand the ſtrong: ſt | atixes to the tops and ſides of the grottos, which 


torce; yet by fome flight miſcarriage, u hich let 


in ruin epon them, are now fo utterly extinct, | fweating vaults. 


that nothing remains of them but a name; nor are 
there the leaſt traces of thera to be found, but only 
3 i Ftuth. 

2. Small tale; petty narrative; account of a 
ing le incident. 

In the road hetween Bern and Soleurre, 2 mo- 
nument er<cted by the republick of Bern tells us 
rhe % vof an Eng zůimman not to be met with in 
any of OUr OWN writers. P Aal ſin. 

2. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 

Theſe Aarws and ſtarts would well become 
A woman's f-+y at a winter's fire, 
Authoris'd by her grandame. Shak fp 
Tins ſcene had ſome bold Greek: or Britiſh 
bard 
geheld of old, what %, had we heard 
Of fairies, * s, and the nymphs their dames, 


e. 


Their feaſts; tueir revels, and their am'rous 
1 anmes. D-nhan:. 
My maid loft on the table one of her or- 


Looks, winch Itound full of range impertinence, 
of ou iervants who came to be ladies. Szw:ft. 

4. ron, place, Saxon.) A floor; a flight of 
Toon. 

Az 0:4 enormous heights of ſeven 211-5, and the 
eomrary fault of low diſtended fron:s, Jux. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 

Mit raiſe a houſe about two > :-5 ; 

A ric ods would ſlate; a catch 

W utile; an epigram would thatch, 

Te STORY. . 4. from the noun.) 

1 „ tell in biſtory ; to relate. 

How worthy he is, I ill leave to appear here- 
rather ti He; iura in his own hearing. 
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N . 


Ater 


ter, 
r ves C Ie 
Tis not vain or fab ul, 
What the ſage poets, taught by th' heay'nly muſe, 
Stare of ald in high immortal * et ſe, 
©: oire chimern* and enchauted ies: 
And rited rocks, who? entrance leads to hell. 
Mr 2 n. 
It if [zri-d of the brazen Coloſſus. in the iſland 
of Rhales, that it was ſeverity cubits high; the 


tnumhbs of it being fo big, that ro man could graſp 
One of We without both bis arms. IF iltins. 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear, 


To WwWou = with ſtorie: / grief. che filial car, Pope. 
To range one under another 

Becauſe all the parts of an undiſt u bed fund are 
of equal gravity, or radu. ly placed or tir: d ac- 
cor ding to the diference of it; any concretion 
tlzt can be ſuppoſed to be naturally avd mech 
nically made in ſuch a fluid, mult have a like 
Kructure of its ſeveral parts; that Is, either be al! 


„ thocks, muſt not neglected lic. 1 Es. 


$:T © 


over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the more pon- 
derous parts nearer to its baſis Pi, Sermons. 
SToO'RY TELLER. n. ſ. [ Vory and t:/1.] One 
who relates tales in converſation ; an hiſtorian, 
in comempt. 
In ſuch a ſatire all wonld ſeek a ſhare, 
And every fool will fancy he is there; 
Old jr yrellirs too muſt pine and die, 
To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 
Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 
And griey'd to ſind herielf decay'd ſo ſoon. 
Dryden. 
Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, 
dry, tedious ſtor yte lers. Sevift. 
Srovr. #. . | ſto, Iſlandick, a fire-place ; 
pzopoa, Saxon; efiuvr, French; ſerve, Dutch |] 
1. Ahot-houſe : a place artificially made warm. 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up 
ſach fiſh with their nets as reſort thither for breath 
ing, light on ſwallows congealed in clods, of a 
Iliry fubitance, and carrying them home to their 
tet, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flig! it. Cums Survey of Corraval. 
Stoves, which could Autumn of cold winter 
make, 
Fountains in Autumn to bring Winter back. 
Nenum. Pſyche. 
The heat which arifes out of the leſſer ſpiracles 


Savon, to 4 ſturh.) Aſſault ; 


brings forth nitre and ſulphur ; ſome of which it 


are uſually ſo hot as to ſerve for natural f-ve-; or 
I on- ard. 

The moſt proper place for unction is a fe. 

Il if-mm's Surgery. 

2. A place in which fire is made, and by which 
heat is communicated. 

If the ſe: fon prove exceedingly- piercing, in 
vour great houſe Kindle ſome charcoals ; and when 
they have done ſmoaking, put them into a hole 
funk a little into the floor, about the middle of it. 
This is the ſafeſt ſove. Ew lyn. 

To Srovr. v. a. from the noun.] To keep 
warm ie a houſe artificially heated. 

For December, January, and the latter part of 
November, take ſuch things as are green all Win- 
ter; ranges trees, lemons trees, and myrtles, if 
they be ſteved; and fweet marjoram warm ſet. 

Bacon, 

To SrouUND. .. unde, 1 grieved, Iſlandick.] 

1. Lo be in * or ſorrow. Out of uſe. 

2. For u d Spenſer. 

SToOUND. u. 7 ag the verb.] N 

1. S rrow; grief; miſhap. Out of uſe. The 
Scots retain it. 

Begin and end the bitter baleful ſun, 
If lets than that I fear. Spenſ-r. 
The fox his copeſmate found, 
To whom comptaining his unhappy , ſround, 
He with him fur'd ſome better chance to find. Spen. 

2. Aſtontſhment-; amazement. 

Thus we ſtood as in a ſown, 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. 

2. Hour; time; ſeaſon, 

81 6 n 


Goy. 
Spenſy . 
2. . (%, Runick, a battle; preonan, 
incurſion; tumult. 
Ohſolete. 

And he that harrow'd hell with heavy ſcnun, 
The fanlty ſouls from thence wrong ht to his 
heavenly bow. Sper. lus F ary Dre en. 

Love, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force ſubdu'd' my poor captived heart, 

And raging now therein with reſtlefs ſtorure, 
Do'it tyranmize in every weaker put, Sponfer. 

The giant ſtruck ſo mainly mercileſs, 
That could have overthrown a ſtonny tower, 

And were not heavenly grace that him did bleſ-, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flour, 


But Ie was wary of that de My /r-rore, Spenſer 
STOUT. © adj. [t, Dutch; e, proud, 
German; ut. * Gothic eK, is to ſtrike. 
1. Strong lulty; ; valiant. 
When Ius young, 
do remember how my father taid, 
A ſtautir champien never handled ſword. Sha. 


some captain of the land or fleet, 
Steut of his hands, but of a foldier's wit; 
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Ories, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
Aud he's a raſcal mo n to more. Dr yds; 
2. Brave; bold ; epid. 

The /to:t-heart- 4! ar: pailed. Pſa. Ixxvi. (A 
He loſt the — of a bold, ſtat, and mag. 
nanimous man, which ha had deen long reputed 
to be. Clurerd;, 

3- Obſtinate; pertinacious ; reſolute ; proud, 
The lords all ſtand, 
To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely ſt-ut, Dan 
Their virtue and out honour pafs'd the gu rd, 
Thoſe only friends that could not be debt d. Zh, 
4. Strong : firm. 
The hole ſt veſſel to the Norm gave way, 
And fuck'd through oofen'd planks the ruſhing 
ſea. Dryd 
STov r. n. , A cant name for ſtrong beer, 
Should but his muſe deſcending drop 
A ſlice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, when his credit's out, 
Surpriſe him with a pint of ſcour ; 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 
He flies and leaves the ſtars behind. S.. 
STov'TLY, adv. | from ſtout.] Luſtily ; boldly ; 
obſtinately. 
STov'TxEss. u. f. [from ſtore. ] 
1. Strength; valour. 
2. Boldneſs; fortitude. 
His baſhfulneſs in youth was the very true fi-n 
of his virtue and /t2ut;ſ5 after, 4 
3. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornnefs. 
Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather fee! thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtramſi for I mock at death 
With as ſtout heart as thou. Shak row, 
To STOW.. 2. a. [rrop, Sax. ſtor, old Frifick, 
a place; ſt y'n, Dutch, to lav up.] To lay up; 
to repoſit in order; to lay in the proper 3 
Foul thief ! where hat thou ford my 42 gh 
ter? Se 
I'th' holſters of the ſaddle- bow, 
Two aged piſtols he did ſoxv. Mudisrat. 
Some ſtcto their oars, or Nop the leaky ſides 
Dry: 
All the patriots were beheaded, [cmd in dun- 
geons, or condemned to work in the mines. 4 
The goddefs ſhov'd the vette! from the ſhores, 
And ſtotod within its womb the naval ſtores. F 
So grieves th' advent'rous merchant, when he 
throws 
All his long-toil'd-for treaſure his ſhip /7v5v”, 
Into the angry main. Carco. 
STO'WATE. 2. 


— 


. [from ſtor. ] 

1. Room for lay ing up. 
In every veſſel is ſtet are for immenſe treaſures, 
when the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize 
of as great value. Adi. 
2. The ſtate of being lud up. 
Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquitite form, their value's great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being itrange, 
To have them in ſafe /7-wv22e, Shakejp. Cyncbel, 
3- Money paid for towing of cond: 
Srowr, ſtoc. W net her ſir; ly or 1 are the 
fame with the Saxon tor, a place. (pho 
STRA'n1SM. . f. | ftrabiſms, Fr. /tra: 47008 
Lat.] A ſquinting; we; of looking aſquint. 
To STRA'DDLE. 2. [ Sup poſed to come from 
[ſtride or ft 101 ] To Nan or walk with the fect 
removed far from each other co the right and 
left; to part the legs wi C. 
Let man ſurvey himfelf, diveſted of 4 1 
charms, and he will find himſelf a forked r 
animal, with bandy legs. Arbutl. re 
"oSTRA'GGLE, v a. [Of this word no cty- 
mology is Known : it is probably a frequentatiie 
of ſ.riy, from jrravuiare, Italian, of extra vin 
Latin. 1] 
1. To wander without any certain direction; to 
rove; to ramble. 

Put Nay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A _ or two, and ſees the journey's end: 


I' rag hin tao far. Suc tlic 
A wo of fried out a ſiruggling kid, and Karts 
in: MN. A. F Un ue 5 


ChilCren, even when they endeavour their u- 
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mo?t, cannot keep their minds from Ice. 
oc. 

2. To wander diſperſedly. 

He likewiſe enriched poor ftreggirg ſoldiers 
with great quantity. Shak pear e's inen. 

They found in Burford ſome of the ſtrago/ing 
ſoldiers, who out of wearineſs ſtayed behind. 

Clrndon. 

Form ſt agli mountaineers for public good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 
Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 

For cheerful neighbourhood and laſety's ſake. Tatc. 

3. 10 exuberate; to mog: too tar. i 

Were they content to prune the laviſh vine 
Of A branches, and improve the wine. 

Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches on each 
ſide of the hedge that /fragg!- too far out. Arr, 

. To be diſperſed; to be apart from any main 
body; to ſtand ſingle. 

Having patled the Syrens, they came between 
Ccylla and Charybdis, and the /rozglrg rocks, 
which ſeemed to caſt out great ſtore ot ilL:mes and 
ſmoke. * ig b. 

Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, hut here and there a /ragg/inp houſe ; 
Yet {ill he was at hand. Dryden, 

STKA'GGLER. 4. ſ. | from fraggh.] 

1. A wandezer; a rover; one who forſakes 
h's company; one who rambles without any ſet- 


'tled direction. 


The laſt thould keep the countries from paſſage 
of Hr from thote parts, whence they uſe to 
come forth, and oftentimes uſe to work much 
miſcluef. Spenſer”s Ireland. 

Lets whip theſe fr apg/er5 o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shaukf. Rich. III. 

Bottles mitluig are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by 
firaggleri, and the other half broken. Scui /i 

2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, or 
Kands ſingle. : 

Let thy hand ſupply the pruning knife, 

And crop luxuriznt frogo-rs, nor be loth 
Jo ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth. P. yd. 

His pruning hook corrects the vincs, 

And the louſe ges to their ranks _— 
* 

STRAIGHT. adj. , old Dutch. It 1s 
well bier ca by injaworth, that for ut crooked 
we ought to write ftraig/t, and for narrow trait; 
but for /+ 5/4, which is ſometimes found, there 
15 No 800d authority.]. 

1. Not crooked ; right. 

Beauty made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of kim that beſt could ſpeak ; feature,. laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or firaiglt-pight Minerva. 

N bak: parc. 

A hunter's horn and cornct is oblique ; yet they 
have likewiſe ee h rns; which, if they be of 
the fame bore with the oblique, differ little in 
found, fave that the fraught require ſomewhat a 
itronger blalt. Ba.on's Natural Hiftory. 

There are many ſeveral ſorts of crooked lines ; 
but there is one only Which is fru. Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound ; 

The /{-.g/ looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 
round, Prior. 

When I ſee a f Ritf appear crooked while 
half under the water, the water gives me a falte 
Wc. i uus Logick. 

2. Narow; cloſe. This ſhould properly be 
Arat, ici, Fr. [See $1 2 

Qucen Elizabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtructions 
to great officers, that they were like to garments, 
Hu ar the tirlt putting on, but did by and by 
wear lo fe enough. Bacon. 

z. Tenie; tight, Of this ſenſe it is doubtful 
whether it belougs to fruit, cliſe, narrow; or to 
Sirainht, net c d. Pull the cord ſeruight, may 
mean, drow it til it H. mow re: tie it ſtrait 
about vou, m men, diu it int d AUFFIUE. (OMe 
fi. This ambiguity has perhaps confounded the 
orthography, 

ST R Arc iT. ad . ſtrax, Daniſh 5 ſtract, Dut. 
Immed!. ly; directly. This ſenſe is natarally 
deri ed t: m the adjective, as a ſtraig! t ue is the 
ſhorteſt line between two points, 
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If the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not fend them. 1 will after ſr.11ght, | 
And te'l him fo. Shak. Henry IV. 

Ihoſe ſtinks which the noſt: ils /traiyhr abhor 
and expel, are not the moſt pernicious. Va. N. II. 

With chaik [ firit deſcribe a circle here, 
Where the ætherial ſpirits muſt appear: 

Come in, come in; for here they will be ſtr-ir : 
Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 
I know thy generous temper well, 
Fling but che appearance of diſhonour on it, 
It ſtrag takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 
Addiſon. 

Ta STRAYVGHTEN. v. a. [from ſtraight.] 

1. To make not crooked ; to make ſtraight. 

A crooked ſtick is not ſtraizht-n d, except it be 
as for bent on the cleza contrary ſide. Ilonter. 

Of ourſelves being ſo apt to err, the only way 
which we have to fie our paths is, by fol- 
lowing the rule of his will, whoſe footſteps nat u- 
rally are right. Lonter 

2. To make tenſe; to tizhten. 

STRAUGHTLY, adv, from tragt.] 

1. In a right line; not crookedly. 

2. Tightly ; with tenſion. 

STRAY GHTNESS. x. {. [from fratehr.)] 

1. Rectitude, the contrary to crookednefs. 

Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becauſe of 
their length and frag ber. Bacon's Nat. 109. 

2. Tenſion ; tightneſs. 

STRAVGHTWAYS., ade. F firaigte and try. It 
is very often written /tr.:7 ont, and therefore is 
perhaps more properly written j/rarghtzvije, ] Im- 
mediately ; ftraight. N 

Let me here for ay in peace remain, 

Or ſeraightw.ry on that latt long voy age fare. Sp-»/. 
Soon as he entered was, the door fraightw:y 
Did ſhut. Sperf r. 

Like to a ſhip, that, having 'ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is fr aightwway clain'd and boarded with a pirate. 

Shake ſp:arce 

The Turks ſaighetway breaking in upon them, 
made a bloody fight. Knolles. 

As iron is out of the fire, it deadeth fir ig 
WAayi. Bon. 

The ſound of a bell is ſtrong; continneth fore 
time after the percuſſion ; but ceaſeth ſtr.i7rbrway; 
if the bell or ſtring he touched. Bacen's Nat. IJ. 

The ſun's power being in thoſe months greater, 
it then ſtraightways hurries ſteams up into the at- 
moſphere. Weadward. 

To STRAIN. v. a. [:ſtreindre, French.] 

1. To ſqueeze through ſomething. 

Ther aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in 
whey and / ained. Artuthnot on Dict. 

2. To purify bv filtration. 

Earth doth not ſtrain water ſo finely as ſand. 

Bacon. 

3- To ſqueeze in an embrace. 

I would have fron'd him with a tri embrace; 
But through my arms he ſlipt and vaniſh'd, rid. 

Old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, 

Strain'd his departing friend; and tears o'erflow 
his face. Dryd-n's And. 

4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much violence. 

The jury makes no more ſcruple to pats againſt 
an Engliſhman and the queen, though it be to 
ſirain their oaths, than to drink milk unftrained. 

S Sa of Ireland. 

Prudes decay d about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking back, Swift. 

5. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. 

By this we fee in a cauſe of religion, to how 
deſperate adventures men will /a:: themſelves 
for relief of their own part, having law and au- 
thority againſt thera. Horker. 

Too welt 1 wote my humble vaine, 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unxempt ; 

Yet as I con my cunning 1 will train. Spenfer, 

Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I fet my fout on's neck z even then 
T'ie princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſeif in poſ- 
rure | 
That acts my words. Shak, ſp. Cymbeline. 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower'd, 


| Which it had long ſtood under, Hi to th height 


qbreeding. 


STR 


Tn that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, 

As with an object that excels the ſenſe, * 
Dazzled and ſpent, ſunk down. A. Par. Lai. 
The lark and linnet ng with rival notes; 
They ſ:ram their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the ſpring. Dryden. 
Nor yet content, the /:-4:s her malice more, 
And adds news ills to (hoſe contriv'd before. I, Yo 


It is the worſt fort of good huſbandry for a 


father not to ſtrain himſelf a little for his ſon's 
Locke. 
Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued 
ſtream, without thoſe ſir ding of the voice, mo- 
tions of the body, and majeſſy of the hand, which 
are ſo much celebrated in the oratois of Greece 
and Rome. A twhury, 
Str. uad to the root, the ſtonping foreſt pours 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves. 7 H. 
6. To make ftrait or tenſe. 
A bigger ſtring more fra, and a leffer ſtring 
leſs e, may fall into the ſame tone. BPacor. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
Fo /tr.un his fetters with a ſtricter care. Dryder. 
7. To puth beyond t e proper extent. 
See they tuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
$:r.449 not the laws to make their torture grit vous. 
Addi ſos. 
There can be no other meaning in this expreſ- 
fon, however tome may pretend to ſtrain it. Swi, 
Your way is to wreſt and ſera fome princi- 
ples mairitaimed both by them and me, to a ſenſe 
repug ant with their other known doctrines. 
und. 
8. To force; to conſtraia; to make uncaſy or · 
unnatural. | 
Tie lark ſings fo out of tune, 
tui harſh difcords and unpleaſing ſtrains. - 
Shake pear c. 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirtu 
Is forc'd and feu: in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fierceneſs. D 
To STRAIN. v. u. 
1. Io make violent efforts. 
To bud his fortune I will frain a little, 
For tis a bond in men. Shak:ſp. Timon, 
You itand like greyhounds in the lips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shak. Henry V. 
They [rain 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 
Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end. 


Daniel. 
We needs will write epiſtles to the king. Pepe. 

2. To be filtered by compreſſion. 

Ceſar thought that all fea ſands had natural 
ſprings of freth water: but it is the ſea-water ; 
becauſe tie pit filled according to the meaſure of 
the ride, and the ſea- water paſſing or ſtraming 
through the lands, leaveth the faltnefs beniud them. 

Bacon. 


Straixing with too weak a wing, 


STRAIN. a /. from the verb ] 

1. An injury by tuo mach violence. 

Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom reco- - 
vers a-ſerum; but if broken, it never well ſet 
ag un. Temple. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of 
continuuy, as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolu- 
tion, as in convulſions or train. Grew - 

2 [ytenze, Saxon.] Race; ganeration ; de- 
ſccat. Spenſer. 
Thus far I can praiſe him; he is of a noble 

ſtraing 
of approv'd- valour, Shak (pr art, - 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of ther nobleſt 

Iams. 
I 1 per and, yet enrag'd, will empty all 
their veins 
Of vital 1pirits. Chapman's Ilizds 
Why doſt thou falfely feign 
Thyſelf a Sidney? from which nuble ſrrain 
He ſprung, that could fo far exaitthe name 
Of love. Fahr. 

Turn then to Pharamond, and Cluarlemagne, 

And the long heroes of the Gallick firain. Prior. 


3. Hereditary diſpoſition. 


Amongſt 


STR 


Amongſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this cour- 
teſy ! the ſtrain of man's bred out into baboon and 
monkey. Shakeſpeare. 

Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which 
propagated, ſpoil the ſeram of a nation. Tilton. 

4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking. 

According to the genius and ſtrain of the book 
of Proverbs, the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs 
are uſed to ſignify all religion and virtue. Ti/ltſon. 

In our liturgy are as great ſtrains of true ſub- 
lime eloquence, as are any where to be found in 

our language. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates' knowledge in 
very lofty ſtrains, Baker. 

8. Song; note; ſound. 

Wilt thou love ſuch a woman? what, to make 
thee an inſtrument, and play falſe frains upon 
thee ? Shakeſpeare. 

Orpheus ſelf may heave his head 

From golden flumber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 

Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 

His half-regain'd Eurydice. Milton. 

Their heav'nly harps a lower ſcrain began, 


And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. Dry. 


When the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope. 

Some future ſirain, in which the muſe ſhall tell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes ſwell. 

Young. 

6. Rank; character. 

But thou who lately of the common ſer ain, 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou do'ſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and till a ſlave. Dryd. 
7. Turn; tendency; inborn diſpoſition. 
Becauſe hereticks have a ſirain of madneſs, he 

applied her with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, 

which with reſpite of time might haply reduce 
her to good order. Hayward. 

8. Manner of ſpeech or action. 

Such take too high a ſtrain at the firſt, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold, 
as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy ſaith, 
ultima primis cede bant. Bacor. 

STRAYNER. #. /. [from ſtrain.) An inſtrument 
of filtration. 

The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds 
through a finer and more delicate ru than it 
doth in beaſts ; for feathers paſs through quills, and 
hair through ſkin. Bacon. 

Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainy to diſpart 
The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt. Philips. 

The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and 
the laQeal veſſels the /7-airer; to ſeparate the pure 
emulſion from its feces. Arbithuct. 

Theſe when condens'd, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth, in rain or gentle ſhowers, 

Ih' infinuating drops tink through the ſand, 

And pals the porous rams of the land. Blackmore, 
STRAIT. adj ſtrait, Fr. feretto, Ital.] 

1. Narrow; civic; not wide. 

M itneſſes, like watches, go 
Juſt as they're ſet, too fait or ſlow-: 

And when in conſcience they're ſtr lac'd, 

*Tis ten to one that ſide is caſt. Hugivras. 

They are afraid to meet her, it they have miſs'd 
the church : but then they are more afraid to ſee 
her, it they are laced as ſtrait as they can poflib!y 
be. Law, 
2. Cloſe; intimate. | 

He, forgetting all former injuries, had receive 
that naughty P!exirtus into a (4.4/7; degree of fa- 
vour, his gyodneis being at 4pt to be deceived, as 
the otl er“ craft was tou decelve. Sidney, 

3. £irift;;, r gorous. | 

Therof ge Od ſerant all thy commandments ; 
and al! ft + wys I atterly abbor, I'{.:bn.s. 

Tugiti es ar not icher 2d by the profit of their 
land: in ng! d, tor there is a higher order 

tak Spenſer. 

He now, fort oth, takes 0: tum to retorm 


Swift. 
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Some certain edits, and ſome ſtrait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shake. 

Proceed no ſtraitry *gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter 
Than from the evidence of good eſteem 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Difficult ; diſtreſsful, 

5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but is 
then more properly written ſtraight, | See 
STEAIGHT.] 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the ſight of the ſounding body, 
and ſounds are propagated as readily through 
crooked pipes as through ſireight ones. Newton. 

STRAIT. . / 

1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 

Plant garriſons to command the ſrreights and 
narrow paſſages. Spenſer. 

Honour travels in a ſcreigbi ſo narrow, 

Where one but goes . Shakeſpeare. 

Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's — 


They went forth unto the ſtraits of the moun- 
tain. Juclitb. 
The Saracens brought together with their vic- 
tories their language and religion into all that coaſt 
of Africk, even from Egypt to the /treight; of Gi- 
braltar. Brerewood on Languages. 

2. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 

The independent party, which abhorred all 
motions towards peace, were in as great ſirezhts 
as the other how to carry on their deſigns. Claren. 

It was impoſlible to have adminiſtered ſuch 
advice to the King, in the ſtrcight he was in, which 
being purſued might not have proved inconveni- 
ent. Clarendon. 

Thyſelf 


Bred up in poverty, and ſtreights at home, 
Loſt in a deſart here, and hunger-hit. 
Thus Adam, fore beſet ! reply'd, 

O Heav'n! in evil ſtreigh this day I ſtand 
Before my Judge. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
'Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake : 
But in this t eig, to honour I'll be true, 
And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dryden. 
Kings reduced to ſtreights, either by their own, 
or by the negligence of their predeceſſors, have 
been always involved in dark and mean intrigues. 
Davenant. 
Some modern authors obſerving what rait, 
they have been put to in all ages, to find out wa- 
ter enough for Noah's flood, ſay, Noah's flood 
was not univerſal, but a national inundation. 
Bur net's Theory. 
Let no man who owns a Providence grow deſ- 
perate under any calamity or at whatſoever, 
but compoſe the anguiſh of his thoughts upon this 
one conſideration, that he comprehends not thoſe 
ſtrange unaccountable methods by which Provi- 
dence may diſpoſe of him. South, 
Cæſar ſees 
The fis to which you're driven, and as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. Addiſon. 
Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of natural in- 
firmity to conceal the ſtraits he was in at that time 
in his thoughts. Þ rome, 
She watches their time of need and adverſity, 
and if ſhe can diſcover that they are in great 
/*reights or affliction, ſhe gives them ſpeedy relief. 
Law 


Milton. 


J SrRalTe v. a. ¶ from the nc un.] To put to 
difficulties. 

If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty; you were ſtrait:d 
For reply, at leaſt, if you make care 
Of happy holding her. Shakeſp. Ni, Tale. 

To STA EN. 2. a, | from ſtrait.] 

1. To make narrow. 

The city of Sidon has a ſecure haven, yet with 
ſomething a dangerous entrance, ſtruitened on the 
north ſide by the ſea-ruined wall of the mole. 

Sandys Journey. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, ſtraiten'd by a fue, 

Subtile or violent. Milton's Paradiſe Lyſt. 
3 


| 


| cloaths and cold baths heat. 


8 TR 
Whatever ſtraiten the veſſels, ſo as the channel: 
hecome more narrow, muſt heat; therefore {trait 
Avrbuthnat on Diet, 
2. To contract; to confine. : 
The ſcraitzing and confining the profeſſion of 
the common law, muſt naturally extend and en- 
large the juriſdiction of the chancery. 
The landed man finds him aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the ſtreigbining of his for- 
tune, whilſt the monied man keeps up his gain. 


ter at the eye, except colours ; but it is very much 
ſtreightened and confined to the number, bulk, and 
diſtance of its objects. Addiſia. 
The cauſes which ſt aiten the Britiſh commerce, 
will enlarge the French. Addiſon's State of the War, 
3. To make tight; to intend. See STRrA1Gur, 
Stretch them at their length, 
And pull the /# 1ghten'd cords with all your ſtrength, 
Dryden, 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, = 
Chicane in furs, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 
Gaſps, as they ſtraiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when dulneſs gives her page the word. 
Daunciad, 
4. To deprive of neceſſary room. 
Waters when ſ'raitned, as in the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noiſe. Bacon's Nat. Hif/, 
He could not be {treightmed in room or proviſions, 


or compelled to fight. Clarendon, 
The airy crowd 
Swarm'd, and were ſtrait-n'd. Ailton. 


Several congregations find themſelves very much 
ſtraim-d, and if the mode encreaſe, I wiſh it may 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings. 
Addiſon's Spectatir, 
5. To diſtreſs; to perplex. 
Men, by continually ftriving and fighting to 
enlarge their dounds, and encroaching upon ous 
another, ſeem to be ſtraitned for want of room. 


Ray, 

STRAYTHANDED. adj. [from ſtrait and bu. 
Parſimonious; ſparing ; ni;gardly, 

STRAITLA'CED. adj. [ ſtrait and luce. ] 

1. Griped with ſtays. 

Let nature have ſcope to faſhion the body as ſhÞ 
thinks beſt ; we have few well-ſhaped that are 
[trai'laced, or much tamper'd with. Locks. 

2. Stiff; conſtrained ; without freedom. 

SAH Lx. adv. | from ſcrait,] 

I. Narrowly. | 

2. Strictly; rigorouſly, 

Thoſe laws he /zraitly requizeth to be obſerved 
without breach or b!ame. Hao ber. 

3. Cloſely; intimately. 

STRAVTNESS. n. .. | from ſtrait.) 

1. Narrowneſs, 

The town was hard to befiege, and uneaſy to 
come unto, by reaſon of the ſtr aitneſs of all the 
places. 2 Mac. xi. 

It is a great errour, and a narrownefs or ſtrait- 
neſs of mind, if any man think that nations have 
nothing to do one with another, except there be 
an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction in pat. 

Bacon's Ia War. 

Theſtraitneſs of my conſcience will not give me 
leave to ſwallow down ſuch camels. King Char {: is 

2. Strictneſs; rigour. 

If his own life anſwer the ſtruitaſi of his pro- 
ceeding, it ſhall become him well. Shakeſprares 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles did exclude the females from inheriting, and 
had many other ſtruitneſſes and hardſhips which 
were ſucceſſively remedied. Hates 

3- Diſtreſs; difficulty, 

4. Want; ſcarcity. 

The ſtr aitneſ of the conveniencies of life amongſt 
them had never reached ſo far, as to the uſe of 
fire, till the Spaniards brought it amongſt hom. 

GORE. 

STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of /t. 
Struck. 

Didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind 
Whoſe right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow ſt le. 

7 r. 


Fear- 


Clarenden, 
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ocke, 
Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that en. 
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ſtranę unto them. 


$TR 


Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick-| 


fands, they ſirake ſail, and ſo were driven. A.. 

STKAK E. *. . 

1. A long mark; a ſtreak. See STREAK, 

2. A narrow board. 

STRAND. #. ſ. (nd, Sax. and Dut. ſir end, 
Iflandick.] 

1. The verge of the ſea or of any water. 

I ſaw ſweet beauty in her face; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 

That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 

When with his Knees he kiſs'd the Cretan fund. 
Shak: ſp: ts 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand, 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, 

Warm'd with new fires. Prior. 

2. A twiſt of a rope. I know not whence de- 
rived. 

To STRAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To drive 
or force upon the ſhallows. 

Tarchon's alone was loſt, and ſtranded ſtood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. Dryd:». 

I have ſeen of both theſe Kinds from the ſea, 
but ſo few that they can only be ſuch as have 
ſtrayed from their main reſidence, and been ac- 
cidentally intercepted and ſt ard by great ſtorms. 

| Woodward on Foſſils, 

Some from the [tr 2nded veſſel force their way, 
Fearful of fate they meet it in the ſea; 

Some who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. Privy. 

STRANGE. di. [ Trange, Fr. extraneus, Lat. | 

1. Foreign ; of another country, 

I do not contemn the knowledge of ſtrange and 
divers tongues. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

The natural ſubjects of the ſtate ſhould bear a 
ſufficient proportion to the ſtrange ſubjects that 
they govern. Bacon. 

2. Not domeſtick. 

As the man loves leaſt at home to be, 

That hath a fluttiſh houſe, haunted with ſprites ; 
$0 ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
Turns from herſelf, and in ſtrange things delights. 
Davies. 

3. Wonderful; cauſing wonder. 

It is evident, and it is one of the ſtrangeſe ſecrets 
in ſounds, that the whole ſound is not in the 
whole air only; but is alſo in every ſmall part of 
the air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Srated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton, 

Thus the ue cure to our ſpilt blood apply'd, 
Sympathy to the dittant wound does guide. Comwly, 

It is ſtrarge they ſhould be ſo ſilent in this mat - 
ter, when there were ſo many occaſions to ſpeak 
of it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed ſuch an 
infallible judge of controverſies. Tillotſon. 

Strange to relate, from young lülus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dry. 

4. Odd; irregular; not according to the com- 
mon way, 

Defire my man's abode, where I did leave him: 

eu and hceviſh. Sh kr(p. Cymbeline. 

A ſt »g: proud return you may think I make 
you, madum, when { tell you it is not from every | 
body I woutd be thus obliged. Selling. 

8 Unknown; new, ; 

Long cuſtom had inured them to the former 
kind one, by which the latter was new and 
firarge in their ears. Hooker. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you 
know the character, 1 doubt not; and the fignet 
15 not 7 ang to You. 8 hak ſpear t. 

Jofeph is his brethren, bus made himſelf 
Gen. xlii. 7. 

Here pathon firſt I felt, 

Commotion ſtrange Li 

6. Remate 

She 1 N ſerarge, but ſhe would be belt 

pes 
To be fo *nger'd with another letter. SI heſprne 
7. Uncommonly good or bad. : 
This made David to adinire the law of God at 


Alton. 


that ſtrange rate, aud to advance the knowledge of | 


* above all other knowledge. Til. gn. 


STR 

8. U inted. 

They were now, like ſand without lime, ill 
hound together, at a gaze, looking ſtrayg- one 
upon another, not Knowing who was faithful. 

Bacm. 
STRANGE. interjy, An expreſſion of wonder. 
Strange hat extremes thould thus preſerve the 
moe, 
High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange“ that fatherly authority ſhould be the 
only original of government, and yet all mankind 
not know it. Lock-. 

To STRANGE. v. . [from the adjectiv e.] To 
wonder; to be attoniſh-d. 

Were all the afſer trons of Ariſtotle ſuch as the- 
alogy pronoungetli impictics, which we ſtrange not 
at from one, of M hom a father ſaith, Nec Niem o- 
lait, nec curapit. Glanvill.. 

STx&xA'NGELY. adv. | from ſtrang..] 

1. With relation to foreigners. 

As by ſtrange fortune 

It came to us, I do in juſtice charge thee 

That thou commend it /tr .»g«/y to ſome place, 

Where chance may nurſe or end it. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Wonderfully ; in a way to cauſe wonder, but 
commonly with a degree of diſlike. 

My former ſpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther: only, I ſay, 

Things have been ſtrang-/y borne. Shukeſp. Macbeth; 

How ſtrargely active are the arts of peace, 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe ; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 
And war more force, but not more pains, em- 

ploys. Dryden. 

We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thoſe 
virtuous qualities, which we were ſtrangely care- 
leſs if we did not bring from home with us. prall. 

In a time of affliction the remembrance > | our 
good deeds will ſtrangely cheer and ſupport our ſpi- 
rits. Calumy. 

It would ſtrongely delight you to ſee with what 
ſpirit he of pan with what tenderneſs he re- 
proves, with what atfection he exhorts, and with 
what vigour he preaches. Law. 

How r crowds miſplace things, and miſ- 

Call, 
Madneſs in one is liberty in all! 

STrASNGENESS. 1. . [fromſtrange.] 

1. Foreignneſs; the ſtate of belonging to another 
country. 

[f I will obey the Goſpel, no diſtance of place, 
no ſtrangeneſs of country can make any man a 
ſtranger to me. Sprott. 

2. Uncommunicativeneſs; - diſtance of behavi- 
gur. 

Ungird thy ſtrangeneſs, and tell me what I ſhall 
vent to my lady. Sh. ib ſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Will you not obſerve 
The ſtrangen-ſs of his alter'd countenance ? Shakeſp. 

3- Remoteneſs from common manners or noti- 
ons; uncouthneſs. 

Men worthier than himfelf 

Here tend the ſavage /*ra»ger;/s he puts on; 

And undergo, in an obferving kind, 

His humourous predon::nance. 

4. Mutual diſlike. 

lu this peace there was an article that no Eng- 
liſnman ſhould enter into Scotland and no Scottiſh- 
man into England, without letters commendatory : 
this might ſeem a means to continue a ſtrangeneſ; 
between the nations; but it was done to lock in 
the borderers. Bacun. 

5. \Vonderfulneſs ; power of raifing wonder. 

fa man, for curiofity or Srangrreſs ſake, would 
nat a puppet pronounce a word, let him conft- 
e the motion of the inſtruments of voice, and 
{ze like ſounds made it inanimate bodies. Hen. 

This raiſed greater tumults and boilings in the 
-earts of men, than the /trargnſ; and ſeeming un- 
caſonableneſs of all the former articles. South. 
ST ANGER . |. Hunger, Fr. | 
1. A foreigner; one of another country. 

I am a moſt poor woman; and a ſtranger, 
Born o cf your duminions ; having here 
No judge indi rent. Sheep. Henry VIII. 

Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; 


Harte. 


Sbak:ſpeare. 


STR 


Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger 
Of here and every where. Shakeſpeare, 
There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented 
by /trangers, whether they are ſuch as come out of 
curiofity, or ſuch who are obliged to attend the 
court of Rome. Addiſon on Italy. 
Aſter a year's inter-regnum from the death of 
Romulus, the ſenate of their own authority chote 
a fuccetfor, and a ſtranger, merely upon the fims- 
of his virtues. Su. 
2. One unknown. 
Strenge, and foes do ſunder, and not ki fs. Shak. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you ſpurn a ft ger cur 
Over your threthold. Shak jp. Mer chant of Venice, 
We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are 
wholly aliens and /trangers the one to the other. 
Bacon. 
His peruſal of the writings of his friends an 
rung, tits 
They came, and near him plac'd the ger 
gueit. Fope.- 
Thus the majeſtick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind, 
On the green margin innocently ſtood, - 
And gaz'd indulgent on the cryſtal flood; 
Survey'd the ſiranycy in the painted wave, 
And ſmiling, prais d the beauties which ſhe gave. 


Tong. 
3. A gueſt; one not a domeſtick. 
He will vouchſafe 
This day to be our gueſt : bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly ſe» orger. Millan. 
4. One unacquainted. 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world ; 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years. 
Shak, ſpeare. 
I was ol rs to the original: I had alſo 
ſtudied Virgil's deſign, and his diſpoſition 4 2 
* . 
5. One not admitted to any ä Wie or 
fellowſhip. 
I unſpeak my detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ſtrungers to the ſun yet ripen here. Gran. 
To STRANGER. v. a. [from the noun.] To- 
eſtrange ; to alienate. 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ftranger d with our 
oath, | 
Take her or leave her? Shakeſpeare. 
To STRA'NGLE. v. a. | ftrangulo, Lat.] 
1. To choak; to ſuffocate; to kill by intercept-- 
ing the breath. 
His face is black and full of blood; | 
His eye- balls farther out, than when he liv d; 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a frarg/cd man. Shakeſp. - 
Stall 1 not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 


im, 
And there be ſtran lad ere my Romeo comes? 
Sbateſpcare. 
Do'ſt thou not Know that thou haſt /tru..gld” 
thine huſbands ? Tab. lit. 8. 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and ſerang/ed for his Iioneſſes, and filled 
his holes with prey. Neb. 
So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that 
our Saxon anceſtors compelled the adulterets to 


ſes ngle herfelf; and he who debauched ber was to- 


be hanged over her grave. Ayliffe.. 

2. To ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or ap- 
pearance. | 

By th' clock, tis day; 
And yet dark night ſtranglcs the travelling lamp: 
Ls't night's p inance, or the day's ſhame ? 
Shak- Pe 4 act eth. 

STR X GLE R. n. . [from ſtrangl. One ho 
ſtraugles. 

The band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip to- 
gether, will be the very ſtrung ler of their amity. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clic puira. 
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"STra'NGLES. n. ſ. [from ſirongs.) Sweltings 
11a horſe'st bros. 

STraxcGUuLa'TION. x. ſ. {from ſirarg!:.) The 

a*t of ſtrangling : ſuttucation ; the Rate of being 
{tr angled, 

A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in itſelf, for it; 
powder is harmleis; but becauſe, being received 
into the ſtomach, it ſwelleth, and occaſioning its 
continul diſtenſton, induceth a ſtrargui2 21 . 

irons Fule. w Fires 

The reduction of the jaws is diſticuit, and, if 
they be not timely reduced, there happen par aly fi 
way trins Aatim, fun. 

StR NUN. . . eee; fir. na it, Fr. 
A viftic: oder f urine attended \ ith p pain. 

STRAP, . ſ. | i Dutch ; ir b „Italian. 
A narrow — Iup of cloth or leather. 

Tneſe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and 
ſo be theſe boot; tov; an' they be not, let them 
hang themſcives in their own ſtraps. Sede eu. 

L found but one hutband, a lively cobl.r, that 
kicked and fpurred ail the while his wife was car- 
Yying him on; and had ſcarce palſed a day without 
viving her the ditcipline of the ſer. 72 Aid jor. 

(STRAP. v. 4. [from f..] To beat with a 
R: *. 

SikyYypano. x. /. Chaſtiſement by blows. 

Were 1 at the {upp or all the racks in the 
world, [ « ould not tell you on com; mulfion. She. 

STR * PING, d.. 7. V Alt ; | arge; bulky. U ted 
of large men or u omen in 2 tempt. 

F. AT 4 
Beds ; layers. A philoſopluca! term. 

The terreſtrial matter 13 diſpoſed into ſtrat, or 
Iwers, placed one upon another; in like manner 
as any earthy ſediment, ſettliug down from a fluid, 
will 8 he. IFa,dwward. 

With how much wifdom are the rota laid, 

O7 different weight and of a viflerent kind, 
Of flndry forms for ſundry ends defign'd! B7cck. 

SER; * a6 EN. N. J. Le; ſeratageim , 
French. 

1. An artiſice in war; a 
ny is deceived. 

ſohn Talbot, I did ſend for thee, 

I tutor thee in Jtratog. ms of war. 
Ex” ry minute now 
S1ould be the father of ſome /tratup om. 


trick by which an ene- 


Shak: pear . 
$þ. E. J. 


2. An artifice ; a trick by which fome advan- | 


tage is obtained. 

Rouſe up vour courage, call up all your counſels, 
And think on all thoſe ſtrati:cens which nature 
keeps ready to encounter ſudden dangers. Dub. 

Thofe oft are Hatun which errours 1eem ; 
Nor > it Howe iy but we who dream. 7 "opt 

To 81 TIFY. v. 4. ru fer, Fr. from ſtru- 

ES 1 0 range in beds or layers. A chymical 
erm. 

STRATUM. a. /. [Litin.]J A bed; 
A term of philoſophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure of 
a num of ſtone in Langrun iron-mine, Cumber- 
land. I roasbur d. 

Driil'd through the ſandy {1.272 ev ry way 
The waters with the ſandy” f ratum riſe. Thomſun. 

STRAW. . /. |x<neop, Saxon; jt195, Dutch. | 

1. The talk on which corn grows, and from 
which it i» threſhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Tremble and fart at wagging of a ſtr.nv, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shak . Rich. III. 
late ſin with gold 

And the ſtrong lance of zuitice burtlefs breaks; 
Arm it in Tags, a pigmy's te duth Pierce it. 


a layer. 


Sate ce 
Apples in hay 4 fr w ripened parent; 
but th e applet in the /ir.xv nn ore. Bucs Nat, Hit. 
My new ft 1 1 that's tunly lin'd with 


ret. 
Let Peg wear. Pao al.. 
More light The tre: 90 „mere tall he . to rife, 
Fad Aris a- rate breath nearer to the ſkies. 


2. Any da prowerbial'y worthleſs. 
Thy arme, try 11): ty, ſide 
All that's on th"eutfide of et! „ hide, 


1. | The plural of tr aum, Lat.) 


S TR 


Are mine by military law, 
Of which 1 W, 55 not bate ne ſtr aww, Huditras. 
'Tis nat a /7.w watter whether the main cauſe 
be right or derong. fuse, 
ST RAWBELRY. in: ſ. | fragait, Lat.] A plant 
44. . 
Content with fore, which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on jr onibir regs They fed. 
Straw ris by tien fragrant ſmell, ſeem to be 
cordial: the "ſocds obtated by thaking the ripe 
fruit in winter, are an excellent remedy again 
the ſtone. The juice of {i144 av re and lemons in 
(priag-water 15 al Excellent drink mos fevers, 
Ab buthnot on ie 
Siralyngnry Tree v. ſ. faroutus, Lat.] 111 ts 
ever green. the leaves roi: rith aad ſerrated on the 
edges : tlie truit is of a Hemy ſubitance, and v 11 
STMAWBUILI. cdj.. [ raw and Luilt.] Made 
up of ſtraw. 
They on the Ro ed plank, 
The ſuburb of their ſt awvb1t citacel, 
New rubb' d with balm, exp: mate. 
STka/wCcoLOURED. 
Of a light yellow. : 
1 will diſcharge it in your ffrawcolow?d beard. 
Shak Ly ee; 
ST = Tu WORM, u. |. [ ftrax wand worm; | 90 Au- 
Lat.] A worm bred in ſtraw, 
Sn . 'Y's NT 


A7: ON... 


«dj. | from frriw, | Made of ſtraw ; 


| con tin, o of raw. 


There the /truwy Greeks, ripe ſor his edge, 
Fall down fore hin, like the mow er's 1warth. 
Se 4990 
In a ſield of corn, blown upon by the wins, 
there will appear waves of a colour ditfering from 
that of the reſt; the wind, by depretiing ſome of 
the eus, and not others of makes the or crettect more 
from the lateral and /{ruuvy parts tha u the reſt, 
Boi on C.. 
To STRAY. v. n. ¶ Hoe, Danith, to ſcatter ; 
jrery dare, It. ſian, to wander 
To wander ; to rose. 
My eve, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Waere Thames among the wanton valley ftruys, 
anbau. 
Lo, the glad gales o'er all her beavties fray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her botom play. Pope. 
2, To rove out uf the way ; to range beyond tlic 
proper limits. 
Wat grace hath thee now hither brought this 
ö 
Or hes thy feeble fect unweeting hither . 
Cp 


No: where can I %. 
Save back to England ? all the world's my way. 
Suk a Far. 
She doth 7 about 
By holy croſſes, where the Kneeling prays f 
For happy wedlock hours. Slut. p. 
Wand'reit thou within this lucid orb, 
And /'ray'd from thoſe fair fields of light aboye, 
Amidſt this new creation want'ft a guide 
To reconduct thy ſteps ? 
To err; to deviite air the right. 
Wet i1ivVec 'rred an: 1 / „e Comm Pr. yer, 
To STRAY. v. 4. Tom Alea Obſolete, 
H:ta not elſe his eve  * 
S:ray'4 his affection in unſaw ful love? SV 
STRAY. . /þ i from the verb. | 
1. Any cre eature wandering beyond its limits; 
any thing loft by wandering. 
She hath lierſelf not only well defended, 
But t ken and impounded as a 
The king ot Scots. Shak, Henry V. 
Should 1 rake you for a ſtray, 
You muſt be kept a year and day. Wadiby as 
Wien he has traced his talk through all tt 
wild rambles, let him bring home his ry: not 
like the loft ſheep with joy, but with tears of 
* nitence. Gern. of the !ongue, 
Sce him ander about, I took him up for a /t-::1 
e. 
He cries out, neighhour, haſt thou ſeen a. 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way ? 22 „ 
AQ of wandering. 


Dryden. 


DD: Vi ill, 


ike a {trawhberry; Niilier. 
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I would nct from your love make ſuch a 59 
Jo match zou where I hate. A DG 
STREAK. . /. [ pejuce, Saxon; , 1 . 
ſtricia, Italiau.] A line of colour different from 
that of the ground. Sometimes writtent fe, 
The Weſt yet glimmeis with ſome ſtreok; of 
day; 
Now tpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gin the timely inn. Statt ſpears Nc 
hat mean thoſe colour'd /rrean; tn heat 'n, 
Dittended, as the brow of God appeas'd 2 A. 
1he might come on, we eager to purtue 
Till the laſt /1r-ats of dying day witkdrew, 
And doubtful movnlig ut did our 1a7 deceive. 
Dy. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for mv dear: 
How ruddy, like your lips, their frech appear! 
ND. 


While the fantaſtick tulip ſtrives fo break 
In twa-folu beauty, and a parted ſt c Pr. 

Toa STREAK. v. a. from the noun 

1. To ſtiipe; to variegate in hues; ) to d. ple. 


All the Ycenling: which were ſere, % and ed, 


adj. [ raw and colour. ] Should fall as Jacob's hire, SH. Merch, , 1 
| 


A mule, admirably freude and d. pled wit, 
white and black. Sam) Tow; 1+: 
To-morrow, ere freth morning 1-44 the kf, 
With firſt approach of light we muſt be ris'n, 
Ani at eur ple: aſant labour, to reform 
Lon flow'ry arbours, A n 
Now let us leave this earth, ard lift our eye 
To the Lu ge CO!VEX Of FUL, azure tky 3 
Behol. l it we an ample curtain ſpre ad, 
Now fe and glowing with the morning red 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chufing ſable for the peaceful night. * . 
2. To ſtretch. Obſolete. 
She lurks in midſt of ail her den, aud feet. 
From out a ghaſtly whir!poul all her necks; 
\V here, glotting round her rock, to fiſh ſhe fall. 
Chaps: 4, 
[from ere. Striped; varie- 


5 


STREAKY., adj. 
gated by hues. 
When the hozry head is hid in ſnoxr, 
the life is in the leaf, and 11:1] betu een 
The fits of falling ſnows appears the ſtreaty green, 
1}; d 
STREAM. . , frepeam, S:xon ; ee 
Ilandick ; [roms 8 
1. A ruming water 
water ; currem. 
As plays the fun upon the glaſſy Cream, 
Tu inkling mother counter ſeited beam. $4 7. 
Ile bre ught tum out of the rock, and cant od 
waters to run downlike rivers. J. Ixx+ ii. 10. 
Cocytus nam'd, of lament tion load 
Heard in the rueful fre ; fierce Pile vethon, 
Wlioſe waves of torrent fire ivflune with Lage 5 
Far off from theie, a flow and fileat ſtream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat'ry labrynth. Alen. 
Occult 1 how like thee, and make thy [»-. 
My great ©: ble as thou are my pes. N 
Tho" deep, yet clear, the" gentle, yet not d 
Strong Without rage, without der air full. 
5. 47 i». 
Thus from one common ſouret our frams di- 
vide: 
Ours is the 1 „nan, yours th' Arcadian fide. D;. 
Divided intereſts, v.hile thou think'ft ro tun, 
Draw like two brooks thy nuddle j/rream away, 
7 


the courſe of running 


a 
2. Any thing iffuing from a head, and movi 
forward with continuity of parts. 

The breath of tlie Lord 1 like a ſtream of bri:t 
ſtone. Ia. 
You, Drances, never want a Of words: 

: Dr zaltx. 

The ſecam of beneficence hath, by ſeveral ris u- 
iets which have fiace fallen into it, wonaderfuily 
larged its current. tir lu. 

z. Any thing forcible and continued. 
their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportah ne; and, being 
ſhort, the hip; muſt have ſunk at au anchor BY 
any. [tram of weather. E. us. 


* 


S 
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Nl looked upon as infolence for a man to ad- 
Lore to his own opinion, againſt the current ſircam 
df antiquity. Locke. 
4. Courſe ; current. 
The very ſam of his life, and the buſineſs he 
nath belmed, mutt give him a better proclamation. 
Sh heſpeare. 
To STxEAM. v. . [| ſrreyma, Iſlandick.] 
1. To flow ; to run in a continuous current. 
God bad the ground be dry, g 
All but between thoſe banks where rivers now 
Strcam and perpetual draw their humid train. 
Milten. 
On all ſides round 
$trcams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the 
ground. Pope. 
2. To emit a current; to pour out water in a 
Nream ; to be overflown. 
Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would 
raiſe 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. Pope. 
z. To iſſue forth with continuance, not by fits. 
Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 
Do my fizhs fire wm. Shakeſp. All; well that ends <ve!l. 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee. Pope. 
To STREAM. v. 4. To mark with colours or 
embroidery in long tracks. 
The herald's mantle is frcamrd with gold. Bac. 
Star amtR, nf. [from irc. An enſign; a 
flag; a pennon; any thing flowing looſely from a 


ſtock. 
His brave fleet 
With filken freamecrs, the young Phazbus fanning. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The roſy morn began to riſe, 
And wav'd her ſatfron pn thro' the ſkies. Dryd. 
Brave Ru rom afar appears, 
Whoſe waving ffrcanmys the glad general knows. 
Dryden. 
The man of ſenſe his meat devours ; 
But only ſmells the peel ane flow'rs: 
Aud he muſt be an idle creamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the /fream:r, Prior, 

STxEamy. adj. [from ſtream. ] 

1. Abounding in running water. 

Arcadia, 

However ſtreamy now, aduſt and dry, 

Deny'd the goddeſs water : where deep Melas, 

And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmoak'd 

Obſcure with riſing duft. Prior. 

2. Flowing with a current. 

Before him flaming his enormous ſhield, 
Like the broad ſun, illumin'd all the field; 
His nodding helm emits a ſtrrum ray. Pope's Iliud. 

STREET. . /. [yx<pxr, Savon; h, German; 
ade, Spaniſh and Italian; ſtrecde, Daniſh; ſtract, 
Dutch; ſrratior, Latin. ] 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two 
rows of houſes. 

He led us through fair fret; and all the way 
we went there were gathered people on both ſides, 
ſtanding in a row. Bacon, 

The ſtreets are no larger than alleys. Sandys. 

When night 

Darkens the /*ree:5, then wander forth the ſons 

Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine ; 

Witneſs the fret, of Sodom. Milt: n. 

The Italians ſay the ancients always conſidered 
the ſituation of a building, whether it were high 
or low, in an open ſquare, or in a narrow ſtreet, 
and more or leſs deviated from their rule of art. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

When you tattle with ſome crony ſervant in 

the ſame irt, leave your own ſtrect- door open. 


wiſt, 

2. Proverbially, a public place. 
that there be no leading into captivity, and no 
complaining in our ſtreets. Pſalm cxliv. 14. 
Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that 
W ſhould want fret room. Addiſon's Sp tor. 


Let us reflect upon what we daily ſee practiſed 


in the world, and can we believe, if an apoſtle of 
Chriſt appeared in — hog. he would retract his 
caution, and command us to be conformed to the 
world? Rogers Strmons. 


STR 


| STREETWALKER. z. J. [ret and walk] A 
common proſtitute that offers herſelf to ſale in the 
open ſtreet. 
STRENGTH. ./ ſrenengÞ, Saxon.] 
1. Force; vigour; power of the body. 
But ſiren eh from truth divided, and from juſt 
Illaudable, nonght merits but diipraiſe. Milton. 
Thou muſt outlive 
Thy youth, thy ſtrengib, thy beauty, which will 
change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
Th' infulting Trojan came, 
And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſcrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that ſav d you from the ſword ? 
Dryden. 
2. Power of endurance; firmneſs; durability ; 
toughneſs ; hardneſs. 
Not founded on the brittle ſtrength of _ 
ilton. 
Firm Dorick pillars found thy ſolid baſe, 
The fair Corinthian crown'd the higher ſpace, 
And all below is ſtrength, and all above is grace. 
' D 


8 

3. Vigour of any kind; power of any kind. 

Strength there muſt be, either of love, or war, 

even ſuch contrary ways leading to the ſame 

unity. Holyday. 

God, in all things wiſe and juſt, 

Hiader'd not Satan to attempt the mind 

Of man, with ſercgth entire and free-will _ 
illon. 


This act 
Sha!" cruſh the ſtrength of Satan. Milton. 
4. Power of reſiſtance; ſureneſs ; faſtneſs. 
Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Support; ſecurity; that which ſupports. 
Bereave me nnt thy aid, 
Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only ſtrength and ſtay. i 
6. Power of mind; force of any mental faculty. 
Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs and penetra- 
tion of thought, and ſtre»gth of judgment, few have 
ualled. Loct 


4. 

He enjoyed the greateſt ſirengtb of good ſenſe, 
and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Addiſon. 
We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrengtb and light. 


7. Spirit; animation. 

Methinks I feel new ſtrength within me riſe, 
Wings growing, and dominion given. Milton. 
Adam and firſt matron Eve 

Had ended now their oriſons, and found 
Str-ngth added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair. lion. 
8. Vigour of writing ; nervous diction; force 
oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or painting. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow, 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrengtb and Waller's ſweet- 
neſs join. Tepe. 
Caracci's ſrength, Coreggio's ſofter line, 
Paulo's free ſtroke, and Tit an's warmth _ 
. 
9. Potency of liquors. . 
10. Fortification ; fortreſs, 


The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not only be re- 


tarded by the guard of our heart, but fenced in b 
certain /ireag:hs placed in the mouth. Ven Fon/. Dif. 
- He thought 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength to have ſeiz d. Milton, 
Betray'd in all his ſerengtb;, the wood beſet ; 

All inſtruments, all arts of ruin met. Denham. 

11. Support; maintenance of power. 

What they boded would be a miſchief to us, 
you are providing ſhall be one of our principal 
ſtrengths. Spratt”s Sermons. 

12. Legal force; validity; ſecurity. 

13. Confidence imparted. 

Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to 
his captain, and from the captain to the prince, 


and upon the /*-agrb of ſuck tenuree, in aſter | 
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times, the deſcendents of theſe people and their 
kings did ſubſiſt and make their wars. Davnant, 
The allies, after a ſucceſsful ſummer, are too 
apt, upon the ſtrengih of it, to neglect their pre- 
parations for the enſuing campaign. Add: ſon. 
14. Armament; force; power. 
What is his ſtrength by land? Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleo. 
Nor was there any other ſtrength deſigned to at- 
tend about his highne(s than one regiment. C/ rend. 
15. Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative force. 
This preſuppoſed, it may then ſtand very well 
with u, and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to 
anſwer. Hooker, 
To STRENG TH. v. a. To ſtrengthen. Not uſed. 
Edward's happy-order'd reign, moſt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to ſtrengtb his ſtate. Daniel, 
To STRE'NG TUN. v. a. | from ſerength.] 
1. To make ſtrong. 
2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. , 
Authority is by nothing ſo much ſwergthened and 
confirmed as by cuſtom ; for no man eaſily dii- 
truſts the things which he and all men have been 
always bred-up to. Temple, 
Thee, bold | Srv OA all the Nine inſpire, 
And bleſs your critick with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who, zealons in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt; 
W hoſe own example ſerogthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that —— he draws. Pope. 
If it were true that women were thus naturally 
vain and light, then how much more blameable is 
that education, which ſeems contrived to ſtrengthen 
and increaſe this folly ? — 
To animate; to fix in reſolution. | 
Le us riſe up and build: ſa they ſtrengthenedt 
their hands for this work. Nh. ii. 18. 
Charge Joſhua, and an ns 
cuts 


him. 
To make to increaſe in power or ſecurity. 
noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 


lton. With powerful policy ſir gthen themſelves. Shakeſ; 


They ſought the ſtre:gthening of the heathen. 
1 Mac. vi. 
To STRE'NG THEN, v. . To grow ſtrong. 
Oh men for flatt ry and deceit renown'd ! 
Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like himg 


Till, as your years increaſe, that ſtreagthens too 
I undo poor maids. tway's Orphans 
The diſeaſe that ſhall at h 


egg © length, L 
Pope. | Grows with his growth, and ſerengthens * 


trength, 
ST En WY n. /. 2 
STRE'NG THNER. Led aro 5 ws, 
1. That which gives z that which makes 
ſtroug. 


Garlick is a great ſirergthney of the ſtomacty 
upon decays of appetite or indigeſtion. Temple, 
2. In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the bulk 
and firmneſs of the ſolids: cordials are ſuch as 
drive on the vital actions; but theſe ſuch as con- 
firm the ſtamina. Quin ye 
STrE/NGTHLESS. adj. | from ſtrength.) 
1. Wanting ſtrength; deprived of ſtrength. 
Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengtbiiſi ſtay is numb. 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay. Shakeſ. H. VI. 
As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken' d joints, 
Like /irengtb/-/; hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. Wanting potency ; weak. Uſed of liquors. 
This liquor muſt be inflammable or not, and 
yet ſubtile and pungent, which may be called 


ſpirit ; or elſe ſe -/ or inſipid, which may be 
named phlegm» te. 
STRE/NUOUS. adj. | ſctrenuvs, Lat.] 
t. Brave; bold; active valiant; dangerouſly 
laborious. | 
Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty; 


Bondage with eaſe than ſerena liberty. BH. 

2. Zealous ; vehement. 

He reſolves to be ſtrenwozs for taking off the 
teſt, againſt the maxims of all wiſe Chrittian 
governments, which always had ſome eſtabliſhes 
religion, leaving at beſt a toleration to others. 


, State 19 Pope, 
Vor. II, Ne. 4. 40. Citize 15 


e * en 
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Citizens within the bills cf mortality have been 
ſe emen ag inſt the church and crown. Swift. 
STxEtxVous Ly. odv. {from frenvouw. ] 
x. Vigorouflvy; actively. 
Nlany cui we both hands, yet will there divers 
rens un that ca /irmmerfly make uſe of neither. 
Vrown's Vilg or Erro. 
2. J. alouſiy; vehementTſy ; with ardour. 


Vriters diſpute fer- Mus ully for the liberty of | 


conſcience; and inveigh largely againſt all eccle- 
faul cks un ſer the name of high church. Sit. 

Ihere was no truc Citi: lick but / renumfly cone 
ter ded for it. IF 

Stratos. fr: P% Lat.) Loud; not; 

Porta concei ves, becaute in a ffrp rom eruption 
if riteth agauinit fire, it doth therefore rei loht- 
uing. Brown. 

Suns. . [PIECE Saxon, violence; or from 
44¹¹ Üe. 

1. Importance; important part. 

Thie } 
having a numerous fYock of children. I. I. /trang- 

This, ou which the great , of th e bafneſs 
depends, would have deen · made out with reafons 
ſutilcient. Locke. 

2. Importance impnted; weight aſcribed. 

A body may as welt ly too little as too much 
e pon a dream; but the leſs we heed were 
tte L'F fr; 

Ir it; ved how very little is to be laid gh 
the precedents they oy: 
_ Conſider how great a 7 he laid apon his duty, 
whil: upon carth, and . earneſtly he recom- 
meuded it. Hlaterbury. 

3. Violence; force, either acting or ſuffered. 

By H of weather driv'n, 

At laſt they landed. Dryden”; Fn. 

Thouzh the Ficuities of the mind are improved 

y exereiſe, yet they muſt not be put to a /-- be- 
yond their ſtrength. L ax 

To STRESS: v. TE vidently fr m e 15. 10 
diſtreſs; to put to hardihips or ditficulties. 

Stirred with pity of the f plight 
Of ihis 1a roalea Hpenſer. 

STRETCH. v. 2. rrnecan, Saxon; 4, 
Du ch.] 
To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 

The jrrotching out of his wings ſhall nll the 
breudti of thy land. If. viii. 8. 

der tehthine hand anto the poor. Feels;, vii. 72. 

Take thy rod. de out thine hand. Ex. vii. 

Edza need her line 
From Aran, ealtward to the royal towers 
1 leucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
To elongate, or ſtrain to 2 greater ſpace. . 
Region to which 
All thy donumon, Adam, is no more 
Than hat tins garden is to all tae earth, 
Aud the ſea, fromm one entire globoſe 
Str.1:4*d into longitude, 
3. To expand; to diſplay. 
Leviathan on the deep; 
St-t. 1 {like a promontory, fleeps. 

What more likely to /rctco forth the heaven, 
and lay the foundation of the earth, than infinite 
I Wer? Til. Han. 

4. Toſtrain to the utmeſt. 

This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would eee thy ſpirits up into the air. 

5. To make tenſe. 

So the jtr:ich'd cord the ſhacki'd dancer tries. 

: Smith, 

6. To carry by violence farther than is right ; 
Us - un: af, to /#:1c< a text; to ſeretch credit. 

 STAETCH: 

1 To be extended, locally, intellectually, or 


od. f 


i 
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* an. 
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ter /, na, 


„of the fable lies upon 8 hazard of 


Lol v. 
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2. To bear extenſion with ut rupture. 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors 


Fe ole. 
2. To ſally beyond the truth, 

What an ally do we find to the credit of the 
molt pr bable event, that is reported by one who 
uſes to ſereteb? | Covernment f the 1 ON Ae 

SrkETCH. u. f. [from the verb. 

I. roms 46h ; reach ; oc :upation of more ſpace. 

At 18 'r etc her little wings the ſpread 
A ad u u her feat herd arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then fl chokes to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
To print a Kiſs, Drydin's Hy and Alcyo. 

Diſru, ptiony as ſtrong as they are, the bones 
would be in ſome danger of, upon a groat and ſud- 
den /tr:4c) or contortion, if they were dry, Ky. 

2. Force of body extended. 

He thgught to ſw im the ſtormy main, 

By ſtretebh of arms the diſtant (hore to gain. Dryd-n, 
2. Effort; ſtruggle : from the aft of running. 
Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the ſtretch to 

the abuſe of power, under the colour - preroga- 

tive. LH rung. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible ſaciches to- 
ward: the South, to gain the faſtacties of Preſton. 

Addijor. 

4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 

Quotatior.s in their utmott {tr etch, can ſignify 
no more than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies 
of mind, later bury. 

5. Utmoſt reach of power. 

1 his i5 the utmeſt teh that nature can, 

And ail beyond is ſultome, f Ie, and vain. Crans. 
STKETCHER. nf. | from [tritch.] 

Any thing uied for extenſion. 
His hope; enſtil'd 
tis ſtrength, the jet. her of Ulyſſes' ſtring 
And his ftecles piercer. Couapman, 
A term in bricklay ing. 

Tooth in the ſtretclhiing courſe two inclies with 
the tet. h-r only, Nox. 

z. The timber againſt which the rower plants 
has feet. 

This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends, 
They tug at ev'ry oar, and every ſtreteler bends. 

Dryden. 

To STREW, 2. a. [The orthograpy of this word 
is doubttul : it is ſometimes written {+ cv, and 
ſometimes ov, I have taken onth: Sinner pro- 
poſes /:19w, and Ju writes frraw. Their rea- 


ſons will appear in the word from which it may 


he derived. Strawan, Gothick ; ſtroyen, Dutch: 
prpeapuan, Sax, ftrowen, German; 7 , Daniſh. 
Perhaps /t--w is beſt, being that which reconciles 
etymology y with pronunciation. Sce SrrowW, ] 

1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 

The ſnow which doe: the top of Pindus eri 
Did never whiter ſhew. Sper fe 

Is thine alone the ſced that ſtre2vs the plain? 
The birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. Pope. 

2. To ſpread by ſcattering. 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd ſweet 

maid, 
And nem have firew'd thy grave. Shaks/p. Ilan, 
Here be tears of perfect moan, 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

And tome flowers and ſome bave, 

For thy herſe, to /rrerv the ways. 

3. To ſcatter looſely, 

The caif he burnt in the fire, ground it to pow- 
der, and /r-wed it upon the water, and made 
liracl drink of it. Ex. 

With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, 

Whom er'n the ſavage bealts had fſpar'd, they 
Kkill'd, 


All Ins 
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+ finall channels in the ſhells of cock les and (callers, 
The ſalt, leiſurely permitted to ſhoot of itſelf in 


of the egg, becauſe it would frretch and vield, and þ the liquor, expoſed to the open air, did ſhoot ; inco 
remamed unbroken. 


more fair cryſtalline , than thoſe that were 

gained out of the remaining part of the ſame liquor 

by a more haſty evapor ation. By 

| 3 RATE. Jah. from ſt i e, Lat „eic, F:.] 
TR AED. Formedin ftriz. 

Theſfc effluviums fly by ſer i atoms and win l. 
ing particles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by 
ſtreams attracied fiom either pole unto the equa- 
tor. Fr: G.. II ur 2 


Dies Cartes imagines this earth once to have bows 
a ſun, and fo the centre of a leſſer vortex, wh, le 
axis ſtill kept the fame po Murs, by reaſon oft 
[mace particles finding to fit pores for their pat. 
ſage „but only wm this direction. Ris, 

Cryſtal, when inc: rporated with the fibres; 
talcs, ſhews, if brole, a ſited or fibrous tev. 
ture, like thoſe ta'cs. I ku. 

STR ATURE. . ſ. [from , „ti, Fr.) ] 
Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. 

Paris of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varie. 
ties in the cruſt, /ir1.f44e, and texture of 1 e body, 


STRICK-n. ſ. [err 
bad omen. 

The in-fac'q owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarfe night-1 raven, trump of doletul drere, 
The leather-wing'd bat, day's enemy, 
rhe rueful ,, 11 waiting on the bier. 4+.» 

STrrckizx, The ancient partici Pie of , &; 
but it has in the antiquated piiraſe ric (tht is, 
advauced in years) a meaning nut burruwed fron; 
fer . 

he cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thought it Beit with u. 
to vield to be gov fernen by it. Si ue 

That ſhall I ſhew, as ſure as hound - 
The j#:c$1 deer doth challenge by the bleevin- 


firtx, Lat.) A bird * 


wound. 92 
Abraham and Sarah were ale, and well % 
in are. 65 Ts 


With blindneſs were theſe /rr i; bor, . xi. 
Parker and Vaughan, having had a controve:ſy 
touching certain arms, were appointed to run ſome 
courſes, when Parker was fr: hto the mont 
at the firſt courte. Bees, 

Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater puw-: 
than any other ſubject in Ireland, vet was he ſo fac 

jericken in years, as that he was unable to mans as 

the martial aftaurs. 

STrYVCKE z, or Friedl, or Fer. 3. * Thi: 
which ſtrikes the corn to level it with the buſhu. 


STRICT. /. Vi, Lat.] 

1. Exact; accu. ate; rigorouſly nice. 
Ihou'lt fa.l into deception unaware, 

Nut keeping /*-i/7 t watch. Milla. 

As legions in the field their front difplay, 

To try the fortune of ſome doubt ſul day, 

And move to meet their foes with tuber pace, 

die to their figure, though in wider ſpace. Dry 

He checks the bold dc len! ; 

And rules as j- : bis labour d Works confine, 

As if the St: .avrite o erlock'd cach line. P: #- 
2. Severe; rigorous; not mild; not in Jinn 
Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make frien. [ 

To the /1r177 deputy. Swike1pe Meape: fer Adio 

Thy will 
Py nature free, rot over-rual'd by fate 
Inextricable, or /-: 7 neceflity. A'tler, 
If  f-:7 hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be tractable : and 
if, as they grow ap, the rigour be, as they deterve 
it, gently relaxed, former reftraints will increaſe 


RT 


conſequently. And ſr: d Ahis mangled limbs about the field. Dry. | their love. Lock:. 
Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet dath repentarce] STtx:/wmrxtT. . J. {from ſtrew.] Any thing Numa the rites of 77 religion knew; 
++ ſtrcteb unto it. H bugifte. ſcattered in 3 On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. 1 it's 
4 A third ; a fourth? Her death was doubtful. For charitable prayers, 2. Confined ; not extenſive 
18 What ! will the line ſeretch out to th' crack of | Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on As they took the compaſs of their commiſſion 
1 doom? Shakeſpeare, her ; [rri/7e+ or larger, fo their dealings were more or 


leſs moderate. 


This to rich Ophir's rifing morn 1s known, 
And re: bont far 14 the hurt ſwarthy zone. Cow. 
Your dungeon /erctcling far and wide beneath. 

Al. Atos. 


Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 

Her maiden 7:01;-u2:, and the bringing home 

Ot bell and bur ial. Sh. fr. Hamlte. 
STRUEZ, x. J. | Latin. ] In natural hiſtory, the 


1ioukers 

4. Cloſe ; tight. 

The god, with ſpeedy pace, 

* thouglit to ſtrain her in a ri embrace. 
le 


* 
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The frat nooſe performed” its office, and with 
molt #14 ligatnre tqueezed the bluod into his face. 
E . Ar buthavt. 


« Tenſe ; not relixed. 

We feet our fibres grow ſir? or lax according 
to the tate of the air. ' cArbathnt. 

StarerLiY. ads, | from ferries. ] 

1. Exattly 5 with rigoros ACcuricy. 

His horte-trovwpes, that the Vautgard had, he 

ſer did command, 
To ride their horte temperately. Chapman. 
he other parts being groffer, compoſed not 
only wer. iy to called, but the whole mat 

91 lud bodies. . Burnet, 

Charge him { rity 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pletſure. 
Dryden. 

2. Rigorouſly ; fevercty ; without remiſſion or 
zudulgence 

in the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee the 
ben examples: and after a time fet before thee 
tlune own, and examine thytelf bi „ whether 
tou didtt not beſt at firit. H. un. 

God may unh the greateit juſtice /#»//y require 
en. \cavours from us, and without any inconbſtency 
with his gouduels inflict penalties on thioſe who 
Are Waonting. Rogers. 

A weak prince again difpoſed the people to new 
atempts, which it was the clergy's duty to en- 
deu gur to prevent, it ſome of them had not pro- 
ceeded upon 4 topic k that, ei? followed, would 
entlave ali mankind. Swift, 

2. Cloſelv ; tightly ; with teaſeneſs. 

Srxterx#5ss, 2. . | from .] 

. Exactucts; rigorous accuracy; nice regu- 
larity. 

could not grant too much or diſtruſt too little 
to men, that pretended ſingular piety and religious 
Pref; 2007 Abg. (bull. 

Such of them as cannot he concealed conni ve 
at, though in the hin of vour judgment you 
cannot purdon. Dryden. 

Who were made privy to the ſecrets of Heu- 
ven, but ſuch as performed his revealed will at an 
tv her rate of ſiri 7e than the reſt ? South, 

Futebius, who is not in ſerictr to be reckoned 
with the Ante-nicens. i ate lind. 

hough in %%% our Saviour might have 
aded exemption from the Jewith tribute, he 
exerted his divine power in a miracle to pay it. 

: Rogers. 
2. Severity ; rigour. 

Theſe Commiitioners proceeded with fuch fis. 
1 and feverity as did much obſcure the King's 
mercy, Bacorn's Henry VII. 

2. Cloſen-ſs; tightneſs ; not laxity. 

STKUCTUKE. . . [from /irifturay 
ſpark. ] 

. A ſtroke; a touch. 

The Cod of nature implanted in their vegetable 
natures certain paſſive ſ&rifurrs, or ſignatures of 
tat wiflom which hath made and ordered all 
Unngs with the higheſt reaſon. Hale. 

. Contraction; cloſure by contraction. 

As long a5 there is thirſt, with a free paſſage 
dy arne, and ſr ifufe of the veilſels, ſo long is 
water ſately taken. £'r buthnet, 

3- A light touch upon a ſubject; not a ſet diſ- 
courſe. 

Tuns have I paſt through all your letter, and 
den mytelf the liberty of theſe e, by way 
ot reflection on all and every paſſage. Ilammend. 

STRIDE. . f. |renate, Saxon.) A long ſtep; 
a en taken with great violence; a wide divarica- 
t of the legs. 

I fpeak between the change of man and boy, 
Villa reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly fr ide, Shatef. Merchant of Venice. 

the monſter moved on with horrid ferides, Mil. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And maſculine her ft. Sx; ft. 

"o STRIDE. v.. u. preter. I fercd: or ftrid; part. 
pal. er. „en. {Hom the non. | 

t. To walk with long fte: £, 

{re in the middle of the Mining ſhield : 

Is grand, ane [rh along the liquid field. P. dl. 
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The drethren cry'd, and inftant / ade away. Pope. 
2. To ſtand with the legs far from each uther. 
To STkwWE. . a. To paſs by a fiep. 

See him /ride 
Vallies wide. Avririthnot. 
Sraihhr tous. adj. C Latin. } Making 
a ſmall noife. 
It arifes from 2 fmall and 7:44 noife, which, 
being firmly rooted, maketh a div ulſion of parts. 
brown. 
STRIF8. . /. {| from s. 
1. Contention ; contett ; ditcord ; war; Lwvſuit. 
I and my people were at great % with the 

chiidren ot Ammon. Judg. Xii. 2. 
Some preach Chritt even of envy and fe, and 

ſome uf goud-will. Phil. i. 18. 
He is proud, Knowing nothing; but doating 

about quettions and ie of words, 1 Tim. Vi. 4. 
Theſe acts of hateful rife, hateful to all, 

How haſt thou diſturb d Heaven's bletied peace 

Milton. 
Theſe vows, thus granted, rais'd a /i+ife above 

Berwixt the god of war and queen of love: 

She granting firſt, had right of time to plead ; 
Put he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden. 
'Tis thus that ſhakes our country with alarms, 

And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 

Produces fraud, and cruclty, and jferifrs Alien. 

Inherit ing no fe, | 
Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wiſe. 
2. Conteſt of emulation. 
Thus gods contended, noble /# if-/ | 
Who moſt ſhould eafe the waits of life. Cong, 
By wiſe governing, it may be ſo ordered, that 
both fides ſhall be at e], not which ſhall flatter 
moſt, but which ſhall do the prince and the pub- 
lick the moſt honeſt and the moſt faithful ſervice. 
Darum. 
3. Oppoſition ; contrariety ; contraſt. 
Artificial ſri 

Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. S. 

4. Natural coutrariety ; as, the ſerife of acid and 
alkaly. 

Srat'rervti. adj. | rife and fall.] Conten- 
tious ; diſcordant. 

TH ape was ſcriſeſul and ambitions, 
And th: fox guileful amd moſt covetous. Sper}. 

I know not what new creation may creep forth 

from the /trif*f«/ heap of things, into which, as 
into a ſecond chaos, we are fallen. Dr. Mains, 
STRYGMENT. n. ſ. | ſirigmentan, from fering?, 
Lat. to ſcrape. ] Scraping ; recrement. 
Many, beſides the hig and ſudorous adhe- 
ſions from men's hands, acknowledge that nothing 
proceedeth from gold in its uſual decoction. brown. 
To STRIKE. v. 4. preter. { ſeuck or ſirok : 
part. pail. ſcruct, ſtruck-n, fericken, or ſircat. (ar xſu- 
can, Saxon; ſtr eichen, German; adſiry bia, Iſlandick; 
ſtrie br, Danith.] 
1. To act upon by a blow ; to hit with a blow. 
He at Philippi kept 
His ſword e' en like a dancer, while I rack. 
The lean and wrinkled Camus. Sha. bit. and Cle, 
We will deliver you the cauſe, 
Why 1, that did love Cæſar when I/ him, 
Proceeded thus. Shak jp. Julius Ceſar. 


Pope. 


I muſt 
But wail his fall, whom I myſelf + down. $5. 
Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he . 
Drycen. 
2. To puniſh ; to afflict. 
To puniſh the jutt is not good, nor to ſtrife 
princes for equity. Prov. xvli. 26. 
3. To dath : to throw by a quick motion. 
The blood /i on the two fide-poſts. Ex. xii. 
4. To notify by ſound. 
The Windſor bell hath ſeruckt twelve. Slut . 
The drums preſently hig up a march, they 
plucked up their enfigns, and forward they go. 
A noller, 
A judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives 
the ſignal for action, preſſes the advantage, and 
ſcribes the critical minute. Collier of Friendſhip. 
5. To ſtamp; tc impreſs, 


To fove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, t 


{ca of common ſaferv. 
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| The memory in ſume men is very tenacions ; du 

yet there ſeems tu be a conſtant decay of all our 

ideas, even of thole which are ſ#c& deepekt, and in 
minds the mott retentive. Loc tea 

6. Fo contract; to lower; to vale. It is only 
uſed in the phraſes to ferib- ſarly or to ſe i a Hag. 

How may nobles then would hold their places, 
That mutt / 4. /.-77 ro tpirits of vile ſorts! Y. 
to this all Quitermg pattions and intereſts ſhould 
e, and, hike twelling ttreams, running dif- 
tcrent courles, mould yet ail make haſte into the 
. f Templ-. 

They /!-:4 , where they know they ſhall he 
maſtered, and murder where they can with ſafet y. 

Now, did I not fo near my labour's end, 

Y'.& §¹ Hi, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 

My tong to tlow'ry gardens might extend. Dry, 

7, Lo alarm; to put into emotion; to furprite. 

The reſt, with horrour ſtood, 

To tee their leader cover'd o'er with blood. II. 
Jack Straw at London-ſtone, with all his rout, 

ie not the city wil fo loud a ſhout. %% d.. 

this virtues render our affembly awful, 

They /»:4 with ſomething hike religious fear. 

Addijon's Cotte 

Didſt thou but view lum right, ſhoulatt fee lan 

black 

With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes, 

That /#:4ke my toul with horror but to name them. 

Addilun. 

Wi' are no fooner preſented to any one we uever 
ſaw before, but we are immediately ſcruct with 
the idea of a proud, a reſerved, au atfable, or a 
good-natured man. Addi [ane 
Nice works of att [rite and ſurpriſe us mott 
upon the firſt view; but the better we are ac- 
quainted with them, the leſs we wonder. Hen. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where heav'n's influence fcarce can pene- 

trate; 

In life's tow vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 

They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders it. 

Pope. 

8. [Fed«; fire. ] To make a bargain. s 

Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again 

The ſacred names of fops and beaus profane: 

Strike up the bargain quickly; for I ſwear, 

As times go now, he otters very fair. Dryden. 

I come to offer peace ; to reconcile 

Paſt enmities ; to ſtrike perpetual leagues 

With Vanoc. A. Phibps's Briton, 

9. To produce by a ſudden action. 

The court paved, git up a great heat in ſum- 

mer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 

Waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She ſerikcs an univerſal peace through ſea and land. 

i Milton, 

Theſe men are fortune's jewels moulded bright, 

Brought forth with their own fire and light; 

If I her vulgar fone for either took, 

Out of my ſelf it muſt be ſtruck. 

Take my cadureus! 

With this the infernal ghoſts I can command, 

And i a terror through the Stygian ſtrand. 

Dryden, 

10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular man- 
ner. 

When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's 
goad wit ſeconded with the forward chill under- 
ſtanding, it /irikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning in a little room. S. 

Str ite her young bones, 

Ye taking airs, with lameneis. 

He that is /eric&-» blind cannot forget 
The precious treaſure uf his eye-fight loſt. SI. 

So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
Ther ſung uo more, or only ſung lus fame; 

Stra dumb, they all admir'd. Dr ; den. 
Humility diſarms envy, and /zri&-: it dead. Celli r. 
Then do not i him dead with a denial, 

But hold him up in life. Addi an' Cato. 
11. To cauſe to found by blows : with zg ouly 

empliatical. | 
tt ite up the drums, and let the tongue of war 

Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. L d 5. 
12, To forge ; to mint. 

T houg? 


Cowley, 


Shaks prove, 


STR 


Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 

It looks as if they /zruck them at a heat. Tate. 

Some very rare coins ſtruck of a pound weight, 
of gold and ſilver, Conſtantine ſent to Chilperick. 

Avrbuthnot. 
12. It is uſed in the participle, I know not well 
how, for advanced in years. 
The king 
Ts wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well fruck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakeſp. 

14. To STRIKE off. To eraſe from a reckon- 
ing or account. | 

Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe 
Shall be ſtruck off. Shak. Troilus and Cięſſida. 

I have = while with leaden thoughts been 

preſt; 
Nut I ſnali in a more convenient time 
Seite off this ſcore of abſence. Shakeſp. Otbellh. 

When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our ac- 
count, it will not be ſirzc4 of till we forſake and 
turn away from it. KRettleworth, 

Alk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well : 
Steile off his penſion by the ſetting ſun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To STRIKE off. To ſeparate by a blow, or 
any ſudden action. 

Germany had /?ricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome; 
but ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline ſtill to retain 
therewith great conformity. Hooker. 


They followed ſo faſt that they overtook him, |. 


and without further delay /-uc& off his head. 
Knolles. 
He was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant- 
general for the king of Parthia, who /troke off his 
head. Hakewil!, 


A maſs of water would be /rruck off and ſepa-| 


rate from the reſt, and toſt through the air like a 
flying river. Burnet, 
16. 79 STRIKE at, To produce by colliſion. 

My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain de- 

fires ; 
Myv manhood long miſlead by wand'ring fires, 
Foilow'd falie lights ; and when their glimpſe was 
gone, 
My pride ſeruck out new ſparkles of her own. 
Dryden. 

17. To STRIKE 947: To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverſions, we might ſtrike 
et great numbers of hidden qualities, and having 
once a conceded liſt, with more ſafety attempt 
their reaſons. Brown. 

To nicth dige is as necellary as to ſtrike out. Pope. 

18. To STRIKE out. To briag to light. 

19. To STRIKE out. To form at once by a quick 
effort. 

Whether thy hand ſt: i&- out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes and Jawns at ev'ry line, 

Or blend in beauteous tints the co! ur'd maſe, 
And from the canvas call the mumick face. Pepe. 
Ars. ©, . | 

1. To make a blow. 

I in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him where he ſiruck. Shak«ſpeare. 
It pl-afed the king 

To /t+:* at me upon his miſconſtruction; 

When le trip! ne behind. Shateſp. K. Lear. 
He ither'd all their ſtrength before he ſerock. 

| Dryden. 

2. Tocollide; to claſh. 

Holdin: a ring by a thread in a »lafs, tell him 
th. loldett it, it ſhall Vr ſo many times againſt 
thc fide of the glaſs, and no more. Bacon's Nat. J. 

2. To act hy repeated percuſſion 
Bid thy miſtreſs when my drink is ready, 

Ide ſrite upon the bell. Sbateſp. M ub:th. 

Thoſe itique minſtrels, ſure, we : Charles- 

like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjeci hearts their ſtrings; 
On which with ſo divinc a hand they ſtrook, 
Conſent of m ion from ther breath they took. 
5 Muller. 
4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 


STR 


Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo 
far, that about a man clocks may ſerike, arid bells 
ring, Which he takes no notice of, Cru. 

5. To make an attack. | 

Is not the king's name forty thouſand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject ſtrike; 

At thy great glory. Shakeſpeare's Rich, 11. 

When by tneir deſigning leaders taught 
To ſt ite at power, which for themſelves they 

ſought : : 
The vulgar gull'd into rebellion arm'd, 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. 
| Dryden. 

6. To act by external influx. 

Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from ſ#14izg on it, and its colours 
vaniſh. Locke. 

7. To ſound with blows. 

Whilit any trump did found, or drum {ike up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Sh. 

8. To be daſhed. 

The admiral galley, wherein the Emperor was, 
[crack upon a ſand, and there ſtuck faſt. Anu/les, 

9. To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſ- 
ſion ſtrikes through the obicurity of the poem: 
any of theſe effect a preſent liking, but not a latt- 
ing admiration, Dryden, 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the ſail. 

We ſee the wind fit fore upon our fails ; 

And yet we ſtrike not, but ſecurely periſh. Shak. 
I'd rather chop this hand off at a blow, 

And with the other fling it at thy face, 

Than bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee, Shakeſp. 

The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ſtrike 
to that of your pooreſt fiſhing-towns : it is hard 
you will not accept our ſervices. Swift, 

11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion 
into any ſtate ; to break forth. 

It ſtruct on a ſudden into ſuch reputation, that 
it ſcorns any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf pub- 
licly. Government of the Tongue. 

12. To STRIKE in with. To conform; to ſuit it- 


| ſelf to; to join with at once. | 


Thoſe who, by the prerogative of their age, 
ſhould frown youth into ſobriety, imitate and ſerike 
in with them, and are really vitious that they may 
be thought young. | South. 

They catch at every ſhadow of relief, ſtrike in 
at a venture with the next companion, and ſo the 
dead commodity be taken off, care not who be the 
chapman. Norris. 

The cares or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with 
every thought. Addiſon. 

He immediately /truck in 2vith them, but deſ- 
cribed this march to the temple with ſv much hor- 
rour, that he ſhivered every joint. Addiſon. 

13. To STKIKE out, To ſpread or rove; to 


make a ſudden excurſion. 


In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of 
mankind; and from thence they were broken into 
companies and diſperſed, the ſeveral ſuce ſlive ge- 
nerations, like the waves ot the ſea over-reaching 
one another, and ſrriking out farther and farther 
upon the land. Burnt's 7 heory. 

When a g: cat man ſtrikes owt into a ſudden irre- 
gularity, he needs not queſtion the reſpect of a re- 
tinue. | Collie! 

STRIKE. #. ſ. A buſhel; a dry meaſure of ca- 
pacity : four pecks. 

Wing, cartnave and buſhel, peck, ſerike ready 
at hand. Tuſſer ; Huſb.mdry. 

STR1/KEBLOCK. u. /. Is a plane ſhorter than 
the jointer, having its ſole made exactly flat and 
ſtraight, and is uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 
joint. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

STRI'KER. . . [from ſerike.] Perſon or thing 
that firikes. 

A biſhop then muſt be hlameleſs, not given to 

ine, no ſtriker, 1 Tim. iii. 3. 

He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the 
triker, Sandy. 

The /:riker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velo- 
city. Dighy. 
STr1/x1NG. part. adj. | from ſtrite.] Affecting; 


Czar, tis ſerucke; eight. Shakeſpeare. 


ſurpriſing. 
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STRING. 3. T [ripinz, Saxon; ſieng, Ger, 
man and Daniſh ; / inghbe, Dutch; ſi ingn, Latin, | 

1. A flender rope; a tmall curd; any Nendgy 
and flexible band, 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other abo;e 
it, muſt be conceived, as if the weight of it wers 
in that point where its ſe+ ing touches the upper, 
Wilkini's Ded 4, 

2. A riband, | | 

Round Ormond's Knee thou ty'it the mvlt.c); 

trip, 
That ch the Knight compauion to the kung, 
tin, 

3. A thread on which any things are file, 

Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a tr»; 
with a hundred of nutſhells upon t; and the fe. 
peating of certain words with them they account 
meritorious. Seil ing Hu. 

4. Any ſet of things filed oma line. 

I have caught two of theſe dark undermining 
vermin, and intend to make a i of them, in 
order to hang them up in one of my papers. 

Addijon's Spect ty, 
The chord of a muſical inſtrument. 

Tuns when two brethren u, are ſet alike, 

To move them both, but one ot them we {trike, 


Cru » 
The /tring that jars 
When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the ſenſe, 
With pleaſure feels the maſter's fly ing fingers, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the bearers, 
Non 


is not one ſtringę - inſtr ument that ſeems comparabie 
to our violins. Alain. 

6. A ſmall fibre. 

Duckweed puttet.. forth a little ſtring into the 
water, from the bottom. acon, 

In pulling broom vp, the leaſt ſrrings left be- 
hind will grow. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 

7. A nerve; a tendon. 

The moſt piteous tale, which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſerings of lite 
Began to crack. Sbakeſp. King Lim. 

The ſtring of his tongue looſed. Mark, xxvii. 35. 

8. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make rea; 
their arrows upon the ring. Pſalm xi. 2. 
Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the qui ing 

ſtring. Je. 

9. Any concatenation or ſeries; as, a ſtring / 
propeſitions. a 

10. To have two STRINGS to the bow, To have 
two views or two expedients; to have double ad- 
vantage, or double ſecurity. 

No lover has that pow'r 

T*enforce a deſperate amour, 
As he that has wo ringt to's bow, 
And burns for love and money too, Hudi5r01, 

To STRING. v. a. preterite I ſtrung, par. pall. 
ſtrung. [From the noun. ] 

1. To furniſh with ſtrings, 

Has not wife nature ſrung the legs and feet 
With tirmeſt nerves, deſign d to walk the * 

«avs 


Ey the er they make in marble, there 


2. To put a ftringed inſtrument in tune. 

Here the muſe fo oft her harp has rung, : 
That not a mountain ars its head unfung. A. 

3. To file on a tring. 

Men of great learn” or genius are too full to 
he exact; and therefore chuſe to throw down their 
pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be 
at the pains of ſering..g them. Spectator, 

4. To make tenſe. 

Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purified the __ 

fIrydth 

STRYNGED, adj. | from ſering.] Having ſtrings 3 
yroduced by ſtrings. 

Praiſe him with ſtringed inſtruments and m_ 

2 Ride 
Divinely warbl'd voice, 

Anſwering the ſtringed noiſe, 5 

As all their ſouls in bliſstul rapture took. . 

S1TRUNGENT. adj. [ ſerngens, Lat.] biadi's 3 


contracting. 
$1 x1'xcs 
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STni/NOHALT. 3. . | ſtring and hl.] : 
Stringbalt is a ſudden twitching and ſnatching 
up of the hinder leg of a horſe much highe; 
than the other, ur an involuntary, or convu.ſive 
motion of the muſcles that extend or bend the 
hough. : Farricr's Dit. 
STr1/NGLE5S, adj. [from ſcring.] Having no 
ſtrin ; 
Nothing; all is ſ id; 
His tongue is now a 744 iaſtrument, 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. 
Shakeſprare. 
Sr EN v. adj. [from ſtring.] Fibrous; con- 
Aiting of ſmall threads; filamentous. 
A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall /ringy 
parts of roots ſpread out in a round flat _ 
FEW. 
By melting expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate 
flux of the belly, the ſtringy parts of the tendons 
and membranes are left unrecruited,. Ba 
To STRIP. v. . | ſtroepen, Dutch ; berrqupre, 
ſtripped, Saxon. ] 
1. To make naked; to deprive of covering : 
with before the thing taken away. 
They began to ſirip her of her cloaths when 1 
came in among them. Sidury. 
They ſtript Joſeph out of his coat. Gex. xxxvii. 
Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were ſtrip? 
and laid naked on the ground. Hayward. 
Hadſt thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber ſrip'dſe them of their robes. 
Ailton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, d 
ſtrip your maſter that gives you food. E ang, 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That ſ:1ipt them bare. Dryden Knight's Talc. 
He ſaw a beagteous maid 
With hair diſhevel'd, iſſui::g through the ſhade, 
Stript of her cloaths. Dryden. 
e left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. 


Dryden. 
He follow'd ſtripe. Swift. 

2. Todeprive; to diveſt. 

The apoſtle, in exhorting men to contentment, 
although they have in is world no more than 
bare food and raiment, giveth us to undertitand, 
that thoſe are even the loweſt of things neceſſary, 
that it we ſhould be fei- of all theſe things, with- 
out which we might poſlibly be, yet theſe mult be 
left. Hooker. 

Nou this curious built Phæacian ſhip, 
Returning from her convoy, I will rip 
Of all her deeting matter. Chapman. 

We ſirip and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, 

and give ourſelves entirely up to the will of God 
Duppa. 

It i« difficult to lead another by words into the 
thoughts of things, ſ:-ipped of thoſe ſpecifick dif- 
ferences we give them. Locke. 

One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions 
of a man bleiſed with eaſe and affluence, not of 
one juſt ſerip: of all thoſe advantages, and plunged 
in the deepeſt miſeries ; and now fitting naked 
upon a dunglill. Alterbus y. 

3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage : as, a thief 
ſeripp'd the houſe. 

That which lays a man open to an enemy, and 
that —_— him of a friend, equally attacks 
him in all thoſe intereſts that are capable of being 
weakened by the one, and ſupported by the __ 

out H. 


The bride was put in form to bed ; 


4. To peel: to decorticate. 

If the leaves or dried ſtocks be ſtripped into 
ſmall ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and 
other electries, no other ways than thoſe of whea: 
or rye. Brown's Falgar Enwars, 

8 To deprive of all. 

Vhen ſome fond eaſy fathers rip themſelves 
before they lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle 
their whole eſtates upon their ſons, has it not been 
ſeen that the father has been requited with beg- 
gary ? $euth. 
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6. To take off covering : with F emphatical. 
He ſtripe off his clontlis. 8 Sam. XIX. 24. 

Logick helps us to rip z# the ontward diſguiſe 
of things, and to behold and judge of them in 
their own nature. Wat: 

7. Tocattof. Not ia vie. 

His ankindnefs 

That /7+ 75+ her from lis bencdiction, turn'd her 

To for caſualties, gave lier dear rights 

To her Jo-hearted daughters: theſe things ſting 
him. Suter. 

8. To icparate from ſomething adbetive ur con- 
nected. Not accurately uſe. 

Amongſt mea who examine not ſcrupulouſly 
their own ide, and rip them not from the marks 
men uſe for them, but confound them with words, 
there muſt be endlets diſpute. 

STRIP. . /. {| probably for .] A narrow 
ſhred. 

Theſe two aportments were hung in cloſe 
mour:ing, and only a % of bays round the 
other rooms. Swift. 

To STRIPE. v. 4. | ſtr ten, Dutch. ] 

1. To variegate with lines of different co- 
lours. 

2. To beat; to laſh. 

Sri. n. J. | jtrepr, Dutch. ] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. 
be the original notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hun- 
qred that are rare, as purple and carnation of ſe- 
veral /tripes. Bacon. 

2. A ſhred of a different colour. 

One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their 
cloaths was a long ſp: ſowed upon the garment, 
called latus clavus. Ar but hnat. 

3. A weal, or diſcolouration made by a laſh or 
blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious Po 0 

on. 


4. Ae. 


This ſeems to 


4. A blow ; a laſh. 
A body cannot be ſo torn with /*r5p-5, as a mind 
with remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 
To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the 
ſtripes and reproofs of their own conſcience, 1 
would addreſs that they would not ſeek to remove 
nemſelves from that wholeſome diſcipline. 
Decay of Piety. 
STrYyED., part. adj. from ſtrips.] Diftinguiſh- 
ed by lines of different colour. 
STR1'PLING, . ,. Of uncertain etymology.] 
A youth; one in the ſtate of adoleſcence. 
"Thwart the lane, 
He, with two jt-;-:1»g5, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe, than to commit ſuch laughter, 
ade good the paiſage. 
Now a ſrripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not 
matters to be wrung from poor ſtrip/ings, like 
blood gut of the noſe, or the plucking of untime- 
ly fruit. Mili on Ed «cction. 
As when young ſtriplnys whip the top for ſport, 
On tl:c ſmooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls. 
As every particular member of the body 1s 
nouriſhed with a ſeveral qualified juice, ſo chil- 
dren and ſrip/ags, old men and young men, mult 
have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Aliment 5, 
STx1'PPER. x. /. [from ſe-ip.] One that ſtrips. 
T2 STRIVE. v. ». preterite I ſtrove, anciently 
I ſtrived, part. paſſ. feriven. [ ſtreven, Dutch ; ꝙtri- 
ver, French. 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 
The immutability of God they ſerive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hozker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hear- 
ing the praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been 
ſt rred up to affe the like commendations, and fo 
trive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. 
Steige with me in your prayers to God for me. 
Kom. Xv. 


So have I ſirived to preach the goſpel. Rom. xv. | 
this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, rote of good- breeding, to compliment the reader. 


Was it for 
With ſo much falſchood, ſo much guilt ? 


no prong. 


$h. bſprare's Cymbeline; 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


yden's Hu id. 
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Was it for this that his ambition /trove 
To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Jove ? Cowl-y. 
Our bleſſed Lord commands you to ſirive to en- 
ter in; becauſe many will fail, who only ſeek to 
enter. Low. 
L heſe thoughts he ſt-ove to bury in expence, 
Rich mea's, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 
Harte. 
2. To conteſt; to contend ; to ſtruggle in op- 
poſition to another: with cg: or with before 
he perion oppoſed, 
Do s advertaries do in law, 
Trrive miglitily, but eat and drink as friends. 
Sha eure. 
Sei ge for the truth unto death. Feels. iv. 28. 
Why {uit thou ſive againſt him * Je, xxxiti. 
Chi ;c that they ſtrive not about words to 
2 Tum ii. 14. 
Avoid contentions and /trivings about the law. 
Tit. iii. 9. 
This i: warrantable conflict for trial of our 
faith; ſo that theſe ſtrivings are not a contending 
with ſuperior powers. L' Eſir..nge. 
Thus does every wicked man that contemas 
God; who can fave or deſtroy him who ſtrives 
with his Maker ? ili. 
If inteſtinc hroils alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire ſerive, 
The vulgar in divided factions jar; 
And murm'ring ſound: proclaim the civil war. Dr. 
3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 
Now private pity ſerove with publick hate, 
Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Penh. 
4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate ; 
to contend in excellence. 
Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir'd 
Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 
Of Eden — Milton, 
STR1'VER. n. /. {from ſtrive.] One who la- 
bours ; one who contends. 
STro/KAL. z. . An inſtrument uſed by glaſs- 
makers. Beil y. 
STKOKE, or Streot. Old preterite of ſerie, now 
commonly ſeruck, 
He hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all, men 
knew who ſtro&: him. Sidary. 
i n. . [from ſerook, the preterite of 
trike. 
1. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one body 
upon another. 
Th' oars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtrole, and made 
The water, which they beat to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
His white-man'd that bow d beneath the 
yoke, 
He chear'd to courage with a gentle ſtoke, 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe,. 
And riſing, ſhook his lance in act to throw. Dryd.n.. 
2. A hoſtile blow. 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shak e . 
He entered, and won the whole kingdom of 
Naples, without ftriking a ſtroke. Bacon. 
Both were of thining ſteel, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. ry. 
I had a long deſign upon the ears of Curl, but 
the rogue would never allow me a fair he, at 
them, though my penknife was ready. Swift. 
3- A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. 

Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'n's plagues 
Have humbled to all ſtrokes. Shakeſp. King Le.r.. 
At this one ſtrete the man look'd dead in law: 

His flatterers ſcamper, and his friends withdraw. 


Har tr. 
4. The ſound of the clock? 
What is't o'clock 2— 
Upon the ſtroke of four. Sb pe. Ricbard III. 


c. The touch of a pencil. 

Oh, laſting as thoſe-colours may they ſhine ! 
Free as thy ſirote, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pope.. 
6. A touch: a maſterly or eminent effort. 
Another in my place would take it for'a notable 


"I 
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Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 

It looks as if they /zruck them at a heat. Tate. 

Some very rare coins ſtruck of a pound weight, 
of gold and ſilver, Conſtantine ſent to Chilperick. 

Arbuthnot. 
12. It is uſed in the participle, I know not well 
how, for advanced in y-ars. 
The king 
1s wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well fruck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakeſp. 

14. To STRIKE off. To eraſe from a reckon- 
ing or account. 

Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe 
Shall be ſtruck off. Shak. Troilus and Cięſſida. 

I have * while with leaden thoughts been 

preſt; 
Put I ſhall in a more convenient time 
Serite off this ſcore of abſence. Shakeſp. Othelh, 

When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our ac- 
count, it will not be ſirzck of till we forſake and 
turn away from it. Kett/eworth, 

Alk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well : 
Steil of his penſion by the ſetting ſun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To STRIKE off. To ſeparate by a blow, or 
any ſudden action. 

Germany had /?ricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome ; 
but ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline ſtill to retain 
therewith great conformity. Hooker. 

They followed ſo faſt that they overtook him, 
and without further delay /truck off his head. 

Knolls. 

He was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant- 
general for the king of Parthia, who r off his 
head. Hakewil!, 


A maſs of water would be ſruct off and ſepa-| 


rate from the reſt, and toſt through the air like a 
flying river. Burnet, 
16. 79 STRIKE aut, To produce by collifion. 

My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain de- 

fires ; 
My manhood long miſlead by wand'ring fires, 
Foilow'd falle lights; and when their glimpſe was 
gone, 
My pride ſeruck ou! new ſparkles of her own. 
Dryden. 

17. To STRIKE H To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverſions, we might ſtrike 
et great numbers of hidden qualities, and having 
once a conceded liſt, with more ſafety attempt 
their reaſons. Brown. 

To ni-th dige is as neceſſary as to ſtrilr out. Pope. 

18. 7o0STRIKE out. To bring to light. 

19. To STRIKE out. To form at oi.ce by a quick 
effort. | 
Whether thy hand /*: i&- out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry line, 

Or blend in beauteous tints the co! ur'd maſs, 
And from the canyas call the niamick face. Pepe. 
= Jo STRIKE. . 2. : 

1. To make a blow. 

I m mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him where he ſiruck. Shakeſpeare, 
It pl: afed the king 

To /t+:: at me upon his miſconſtruction; 

Mh le trip: ne behind. Shateſp. K. Lear. 

He ither'd all their ſtrength before he ſerock. 

| Dryden. 

2. To collide; to claſh. 

Holdin* a ring by a thread in a wlafs, tell him 
th. holdett it, it ſhall Vie ſo many times againſt 
thc ſide of the glaſs, and no more. Bacon's Vat. J. 

2. To act by repeated percuſſion 
Bid thy miſtreſs when my vuriuk is ready, 

Ide ite upon the bell. Sbateſp. Micbctb. 

Thoſe itique minſtrels, ſure, we : Charles- 

like kings, | 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjeci hearts their ſtrings; 
On which with ſo divinc a hand they ſtrook, 
Conſent of m tion from their breath they took. 
Muller. 
To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 
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Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo 
far, that about a man clocks may ſtrike, arid bells 
ring, which he takes no notice of, Grew, 

5. To make an attack. 

Is not the king's name forty thouſand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubje& ſtrike; 

At thy great glory. Shakeſpeare's Rich, II. 

When by their deſigning leaders taught 8 
To ſ ik: at power, which for themſelves they 

ſought : ; 
The vulgar gull'd into rebellion arm'd, 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. 
Dryden. 

6. To act by external influx. 

Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from ſei4izg on it, and its colours 
vaniſh, 

7. To ſound with blows. 

Whilſt any trump did ſound, or drum Vie up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. %. 

8. To be daſhed. 

The admiral galley, wherein the Emperor was, 
ſcrack upon a ſand, and there ſtuck faſt. Anulles, 

9. To paſs with a quick or ſtroag effect. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſ- 
ſion ſerikes through the obſcurity of the poem: 
any of theſe effect a preſent liking, but not a latt- 
ing admiration. Dryden. 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the ſail. 

We ſee the wind fit ſore upon our fails ; 

And yet we ſtrike not, but ſecurely periſh. Shak. 

I'd rather chop this hand off at a blow, 

And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee. Shakeſp. 

The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ſtrike 
to that of your pooreſt fiſhing-towns : it is hard 
you will not accept our ſervices. Swift, 

11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion 
into any ſtate ; to break forth. 

It ſtruct on a ſudden into ſuch reputation, that 
it ſcorns any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf pub- 
licly. Government of the Tongue. 

12. To STRIKE in with. To conform; to ſuit it- 
ſelf to; to join with at once. 

Thoſe who, by the prerogative of their age, 
ſhould frown youth into ſobriety, imitate and ſerie 
in auith them, and are really vitious that they may 
be thought young. South. 

They catch at every ſhadow of relief, ſtrike in 
at a venture with the next companion, and ſo the 
dead commodity be taken off, care not who be the 
chapman. Norris. 

The cares or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with 
every thought. Addiſon, 

He immediately /truck in with them, but deſ- 
cribed this march tothe temple with ſo much hor- 
rour, that he ſhivered every joint. Addiſon. 

13. To STKIKE out, To ſpread or rove; to 
make a ſudden excurſion. 

In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of 
mankind; and from thence they were broken into 
companies and diſperſed, the ſeveral ſucc. ſlive ge- 
nerations, like the waves ot the ſea over-reaching 
one another, and ſcriking out farther and farther 
upon the land. Burn«t's 1 He y. 

When a g: cat man ſtrifes cut into a ſudden irre- 
gularity, he needs not queſtion the reſpect of a re- 
tinue. Collie. 

STRIKE. . ſ. A buſhel; a dry meaſure of ca- 
pacity : four pecks. 

Wing, cartnave and buſhel, peck, ſerite ready 
at hand. Tuffer's Huſb.mdry. 

STR1/KEBLOCK. . /. Is a plane ſhorter than 
the jointer, having its ſole made exactly flat and 
ſtraight, and is uſed for the ſhovting of a ſhort 


joint. Moxon's Mechamcal Exerciſcs. 
STRIKER. 1. . [from ſtrile.] Perſon or thing 
that ſtrikes. | 


A biſhop then muſt be hlameleſs, not given to 
ine, no ſtriker, 1 Tim. iii. 3. 

He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the 
triker, Sandy. 

The /i iter muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velo- 
city. _ gy. 
STRr1'K1ING, part. adj. | from ſtrike. } Affecting; 
ſurpriſing. 


Cxſar, tis ſerucke: eight. Shakeſpeare. 


3 


Locke. 
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STRING. . [pzyunx, Saxon; ſireng, Ger. 
man and Daniſh ; /tringhe, Dutch; Je ingo; Latin, | 

1. A flender rope; a tmall cord; any ſlender 
and flexible band. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other aboye 
it, muſt be conceived, as if the weight of it were 
in that point where its ſ#- ing touches the upper, 
Wiikini's Ded u 

2. A riband. x 

—_— Ormond's knee thou ty'ſt the my ſtick 

trinp, 
That Dries. the knight compauion to the kin”, 
ri 

3. A thread on which any things are filed, 

Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a 
with a hundred of nutſhells upon t; aid the re. 
peating of certain words with them they account 
meritorious. Sully flec, 

4. Any ſet of things filed ow a line. 

I have caught two of theſe dark undermining 
vermin, and intend to make a /zing of them, in 
order to hang them up in one of my papers, 

Addijon's Spect dir. 
- The chord of a muſical iaſtrument. 

Thus when two brethren /:rings are ſet alike, 

To move them both, but one ot them we ftrike, 


Court +» 
The ſtring that jars 
When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the ſenſe, 
With pleaſure feels the maſter's fly ing fingers, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the heare::, 
Rows 


Py the appearance they make in marble, there 
is not one /tr1mg-inſtrament that ſeems comparable 
to our violins. Alus on, 

6. A ſmall fibre. | 

Duckweed puttet u forth a little ſtring into the 
water, from the bottom. Bacon, 

In pulling broom up, the leaſt ſering: left be- 
hind will grow. Morumer's Huf un. 

7. A nerve; a tendon. 

The moſt piteous tale, which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of lite 
Began to crack. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

The ſtring of his tongue looſed. Mark, xxvii. 35. 

8. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready 
their arrows upon the /iring. Pſalm xi. 2. 
Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv ring 


ering. 2 
9. Any concatenation or ſeries; as, a ſtring - 
propeſitions. 


10. To have two STRINGS to the bew, To have 
two views or two expedients; to have double ad- 
vantage, or double ſecurity. 

No lover has that pow'r 
T*enforce a deſperate amour, 
As he that has wo ſtrings 10 bow, 
And burns for love and money too. Hud:6r 05, 

To STRING. v. a. preterite I ſtrung, par. pall. 
ſerung. [From the noun. ] 

1. To furniſh with ſtrings, 

Has not wiſe nature ſrung the legs and feet 
With tirmeſt nerves, deſign'd to walk the ſtreet ? 


2. To put a ftringed inſtrument in tune. 

Here the muſe fo oft her harp bas gs 
That not a mountain ars its head unfung. A. 

3- To file on a ſtring. 

Men of great learnu g or genius are too full to 
he exact; and therefore chuſe to throw down their 
pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be 
at the pains of ſering..g them. Spectater, 

4. To make tenſe. 

Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purified the blood. 

ll Vydens 

STRrYNG ED, adj. | from ſering.] Having ſtrings 3 
yroduced by ſtrings. 

Praiſe him with ſtringed inſtruments and _— 

eln. 
Divinely warbl'd voice, 

Anſwering the ſtringed noiſe, 1 

As all their ſouls i:1 bliſsful rapture took. . 

STRUNGENT. adj. | ſtringens, Lat.] binding; 
contracting. 


$1 x1'xce 


Guy, : 
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STni'NCHALT. 2. J. [ ſtring and halt. ] 

Stringbalt is a ſudden twitching and ſnitching 
up of the hinder leg of a horſe much highe: 
than the other, or an involuntary or convuiſive 
motion of the muſcles that extend or bend the 
hough. Farricr's Diet. 

STr1/NOLESS, adj. [from ſiring.] Having no 
ſtrings. : 

Nothing; all is {:id ; 


His tongue is now a frringlys inſtrument, 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. 
Shabeſdcare, 
Sr xv. adj. [from ſtring.] Fibrous; con- 

fiting of ſmall threads; filameatous. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall ing 
parts of roots ſpread out in a round flat =” 
e. 
By melting expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate 


flux of the belly, the iringy parts of the tendons 


and membranes are left unrecruited, Bac e 

To STRIP. v. 4. | ſtroepen, Dutch ; berrqupre, 
ſtripped, Saxon. ] 

1. To make naked; to deprive of covering: 
with F before the thing taken away. 

They began to ſtrip her of her cloaths when 1 
came in among them. Sidney. 

They ſtrips Joſeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 

Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were ſtrip! 
and laid naked on the ground. Hayward. 

Hadſt thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber ſip'dſt them of their 2 
Milton. 
Lou cloath all that have no relation to you, 11d 
ſtrip your maſter that gives you food. HH ang. 

A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 

That ſer it them bare. Dryden Knight's Talc. 
He ſaw a beagteous maid 
With hair diſhevel'd, iſſuiig through the ſhade, 
Stript of her cloaths. Dryden. 

He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 

Without controul to ſerip and ſpoil the dead. 
Dryden, 

The bride was put in form to bed; 
He follow'd ſtripe. Swift. 

2. Todeprive; to diveſt. 

The apoſtle, in exhorting men to contentment, 
although they have in is world no more than 
bare food and raiment, giveth us to undertitand, 
that thoſe are even the loweſt of things neceſſary, 
that if we ſhould be f/ of all theſe things, with- 
out which we might pollibly be, yet theſe mult be 
left. Hooker. 

Nov this curious built Phzacian ſhip, 
Returning from her convoy, I Will 
Of all her Aceting matter. Chapman. 

We ſrrip and diveſt ourſelves f our own will, 
and give ourſelves entirely up to the will of God 

uppa. 

It i« difficult to lead another by words 1 
thoughts of things, ſtripped thoſe ſpecifick dif- 
ferences we give them. Locke. 

One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions 
of a man bleiſed with eaſe and affluence, not of 
one juſt ſtrip: of all thoſe advantages, and plunged 
in the deepeſt miſeries ; and now fitting naked 
upon a dunglull. Arterbus y. 

3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage : as, a thief 
ſeripp'd the houſe. 

That which lays a man open to an enemy, and 
that which ſtrips him of a friend, equally attacks 
him in all thoſe intereſts that are capable of being 
weakened by the one, and ſupported by the _ 

outh, 

4. To peel: to decorticate. 

If the leaves or dried ſtocks be ſtripped into 
ſmall ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and 
other electries, no other ways than thoſe of whea: 
or rye. Brown's Fulgar Enwars. 

8 To deprive of all. 

Vhen ſome fond eaſy fathers ſ-/p themſelves 
before they lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle 
their whole eſtates upon their ſons, has it not been 
ſeen that the father has been requited with beg- 


gary ? Sculb. 


STR 


6. To take off covering: with ef emphatical. 
He ſtripe off his clontlis. ü Sam. XxIx. 24. 

Logick helps us to ſip at the outward diſguiſe 
of things, and to behold and judge of them in 
their own natare. Watts. 

7. To caſt of. Not in ve. 

His ankindne(s 

That ee her from his bengdiction, turn'd her 

To force caſualties, gave her dear rights 

To her dag hearted daughters: theſe things ſting 
tim. Shaiteſpoave. 

8. To ieparate from ſomething adbefive or con- 
netted. Not accurately uſe. 

Amongſt mea who examine not ſcrupulouſly 
their own ide, and ſtrip them not from the marks 
men uſe fr them, but confound them with wre, 
there muſt be cndicts diſpute. Like. 

STRIP. . /. [probably for ſtrip-.] A narrow 
ſhred. 

Theſe two apartments were hung in cloſe 
maur ing, and only a %%% of bays round the 
other rooms. Scoiſt. 

To STRIPE. v. a. [ ſerepen, Dutch. ] ; 

1. To variegate with lines of different co- 
lours. | 

2, To beat ; to laſh. 

SrxiIPE. . |. [ jtrepey Dutch. ] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This ſeems to 
be the original notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hun- 
dred that are rare, as purple and carnation of fe- 
veral ſtripes. Bacon. 

2. A ſhred of a different colour. 

One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their 
cloaths was a long ſ:r/p: ſow ed upon the garment, 
called latus clavus. Artuthnot. 

3- A weal, or diſcolouration made by a laſh or 
blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious * 

Thomſon, 


STR 


Was it for this that his ambition tr 
To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Jove ? Cowly. 

Our bleſſed Lord commands you to ſcriv to en- 
ter in; becauſe many will fail, who only ſeek to 
enter. Law. 

Theſe thoughts he ſtrove to bury in expence, 
Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 

Hori, 
2. To conteſt; to contend ; to ſtruggle in op- 
poſition to another: with cg:2/t or with before 
me perton oppoſed, 
Do s advertaries do in law, 
Strive migluily, but eat and drink as friends. 
SK eure. 
Set ue for the truth unto death. Hach. v. 28. 
Why n thou ſive againſt him * Je, XXXIii. 
Chr: lem that they ſtrive not about words to 
no prof. 2 Tim ii. 14. 
Avoid contentions and ſtrig igt about the law. 
Tit. iii. 9. 
This is warrantable conflict for trial of our 
faith ; ſo that theſe ſtrivings are not a contending 
with ſuperior powers. L'Efir.nge. 

Thus does every wicked man that contemas 
God; who can ſave or deſtroy him who ſtrives 
with his Maker ? ulotjon.. 

If inteſtin e hroils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire ſerive, 
The vulgar in divided factions jar; 
And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war. Dr. 

3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 

Now private pity ſerove with publick hate, 
Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Penh. 
4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate ; 
to contend in excellence. 

Nor that ſweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 

Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 

Of Eden — Milton, 

STR1'VER. n. . {from ſtrive.] One who la- 
contend 


4. A blow; a laſh. bours ; one who ON 

A body cannot be ſo torn with /*r4p-s, as a mind | STRO/KAL. 1. ſ. An inftrument uſed by glaſs- 
with remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward. | makers. Bly. 

To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the] SraOR E, or Strook. Old preterite of ſirile, now 
ſtripes and reproofs of their own conſcience, I | commonly ſeruck. 
would addrefs that they would not ſeek to remove] He hoodwinked with kindnefs, leaſt of all, men 
nemſelves from that wholeſome diſcipline. knew who ſtro&: him. Sid 


Decay of Piety. 
STr1yEdD. part. adj. [from ſtrips.] Diſtinguiſh- 
ed by lines of different colour. 
STR1PLING, 1. J. [Of uncertain etymology. ] 
A youth ; one in the ſtate of adoleſcence. 
"Thwart the lane, 
He, with two /t;p,gs, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe, than to commit ſuch laughter, 
ade good the paiſage. $h. &;ſprare's Cymbeline; 
Now a ſtripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not 
matters to be wrung from poor ſtrip/lings, like 
blood d of the noſe, or the plucking of untime- 
iy fruit. Mili on Ed «cation. 
As when young ſriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On tlie ſmooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls. 
As every particular member of the body 1: 
nouriſhed with a ſeveral qualified juice, ſo chil- 
dren and ſ:riplmgs, old men and young men, mult 
have divers diets. Arvuthnot on Aliment 5. 
STx1'PPER. . /. [from ſt-ip.] One that ſtrips. 
To STRIVE. v. . preterite I ſtrove, anciently 
I ſtrived, part. paſſ. ſtriven. ¶ ſtreven, Dutch; «ſtri- 
ver, French. ] 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 
The immutability of God they ſerive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hozker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hear- 
ing the praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been 
ſt rred up to affect the like commendiations, and fo 
trive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. 
Suive with me in your prayers to God for me. 
Nom. xv. 


So have I ſir:ved to preach the goſpel. Rem. xv. |. 


yden's An id. | 


ſerike.) 


1. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one body 


upon another. 

Th' oars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtrole, and made 
The water, which they beat to follow faſter, 


yoke . 
He chear d to with a nate froth 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, . 


2. A hoſtile blow. 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 


He entered, and won the whole kingdom of 
Naples, without ſtriking a ſtroke. Bacen.. 

Both were of thining ſteel, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the ſerokes of two ſuch arms endure. ry. 

I had a long deſign upon the ears of Curl, but 
the rogue would never allow me a fair ſtrote at 
them, though my penknife was ready. Swift. 
3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliftion. 
Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'n's plagues 
Have humbled to all ſtrokes. Shakeſp. King Lr. 
At this one ſtrete the man look'd dead in law: 
His flatterers ſcamper, and his friends withdraw. 


Har tr. 

4. The ſound of the clock? 
What is't o'clock 2— 

Upon the ſtroke of four. Shake ſpe. Ricbard III. 
c. The touch of a il. ; 
Oh, laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine ! 
Free as thy ſroke, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pope.. 
6. A touch: a maſterly or eminent effort. 
Another in my place would take it for a notable * 


Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, [/tro&c of good- breeding, to compliment the reader. 


With ſo much falſehood, ſo much guilt ? 


STROKE, . /. [from ſcrook, the We of 


As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. . 
His white-man'd ſteeds that bow d beneath the 


And riſing, ſhook his lance in act to throw. Dryd.n.. 


So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shak c . 


L'Efronge. 
Wa 


Wanderer; 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
1 6. ſmall vill. * down 1 111 kent; 
Mhere, 1 
They begg'd from door to door in vain. 


form their ideas of the clergy from a feu 
el 
bk 


Haath ! 6K A 


Th: 


* 1 g.* 3 
<s. 2 und gd 
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The boldeſt , Ert of poctry, when managed 
artiilly, mutt deliglit the reader. Dryden s Se. ef In. 
A he purcha! ed the firſt fucceſo in the pre ſeit 
war, by forcing into the ſervice of the confede- 
rates an army tha was raiſed ag n them, he 
re one of the finiſhing /?-0-: to it, aud help 0 
"Ty "code the great work. _ 
A verdict more puts me in poſceſſion of my 
eflats, I qu tion not but you will give it the 
fin! 3 fr; „ke. Artuthna. 
Ifoore's chllection was the great and bold 
i. , Klüchein its main parts lun been diſcovered 
to be am impudent forsory, Poter en Learmige 
7. An cticct twddenty of ung x Beret produced. 
Power; cflicacy 
Theſe having equ 1 authority 
the young prince, and well agreeing, bare equal 
is in divers faculties, Howard, 
Perfectly opacovs budies can but reflect the in- 
cident beam, thuie that are diaphanous refract 
them too, and that re fraction his ſuch a /t in 
the production of colours, generated by the tra- 
jection of light tinouch drops of water, that ex- 
tubit a painbow through divers otiicr tranſparent 
bed 8. gv. 7 
He has a gen,, with the reader when he 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world 
have a better opmon of them. „ „. 
Tre fubtile effluria of the male ſeed have. ti: 
cat. it. Ye in gener, 1 Mi. Ruy. 
7 STROKE, . 2 tnucan, Saxon. 
J. To rub geatly u it the hand! by way of kind- 
ne or endearment; to footh. 
Thus children do the fi lly birds they find 
With eig hut, and too much cramming kill. 
Fel ec y. 
The ſenior weaned, his younger ſhall teach, 


More 7+ u and made of, when auglit it doth 3c, 

Niorę gentle ye m. ke it for yoke or the paile. 7:7. 
iy pratte or vilpraiſe is to me alike, 

On- dx) not rot me, nor the other ttrike. PB, 7. 


tle fer forth a proclamat ion Hing the people 
with fair promiſes, and kumouing them with in- 
vectives againſt the king ind government. Fu o-, 
He drv'd the falling drops, and yet more kind, 


He e her cheeks. D. yd u. 
Come, let us practiſe death, 
Ferch the grim lion till he grow familiar. P.yd u. 


She pluck'd the rifing flow'rs, and fed 
gentle beaſt, and fondly [2-224 his head. 2d 
2, To rub ger ty in one direction. 
W hen the hig- udder'd 2 ov + with patience ſtan, 
Waiting os fook #7, of the damſel's hand, 
70 SK. » V. *. To wander ; to ramble ; ; to 
ore; to be a vagraut. 
She's minc, and thine, and Hing up and down. 
Granville. 
Y6ur wine lock'd up, your butler f:9/”d abroad. 
P: 


yy 
21 


Cay. 


Theſe mothers ſers/:, to beg ſuſtenance for their 
helplots in ants; Suit. 
Srnolltrn. % . [from ſtroll.] A vagrant; a 
a vagabond. 
Two brother-tiermits, ſaints by trade, 


the ell 15 canting, train, 


C 


70517 
The men of plenſure, who never go to church, 
poor 
they often obſerve in the ſtreet. Serif? 
SY Nb. n. ſ. [from ſi-.nl. | The beach; the 
of the water. Obtolrte. 

Ks the red wet ereon te imperions flooe 
it nes d ufurpat:on. 
STRONG. , enen, Sax: n.] | 
. Vreorous ;- tote eful ; 3 3 Treat A ility of h ly 5 
Though n the villuin wax 19 fierce and jt 9 5 
1 1 , furious force, : 
eround, and ail along 
So org . 
ere N mould fete 


80 feral 


e netin: 


* 
* 285 labour. 1 8 


241 i Ace, 


At and si 
and fou: 


PZ 


will 


Ai. 1. 


r inſtruction of! 


of the old leaven of innovations; 


- wes „ and haſiliſk and 


1 5 
Each Ii: 3 a+ 


T R 


Orſes the Prmp ko crewtce ſtrength muſt viell; 
| Ic, with Pa the nue, u 
Fortified lee cure from 
Within Trov's t 5x 
The ravith'd Helen 
An army of Engliſh engaged between an army 
of a greater number, fret Lang in 
one hide, and à town 1a fortification, and 
ſer aug in men on the otl.cr, 
It is no matter hau ting 
but the agreement of his own imaginations, and 
talk conformadlv, it is all truth: ſuch caſtles 
the air will be 
monſtrations of Euclid. 
z. Powerful 


w1tack. 
nmminres 


itr: 


1 3 

While there was w: 
Saul and David, e made himſclf {roy 
Saul. 2 Saum. iii. 6, 

The merchant-adyenturers being a ng com- 
pany, aud well nnderfet with rich men and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon. 

Thoſe that are % at ſex may eaſily bring 
them to what terms they pleate. 

The weak, by thinking themſelves eng, are 
incuced to» proclaim war zgainſt that which ruins 
them; and the ,h, by conceitiity themſeltes 
weak, are thereby rendered as uſe'efs as it the; 
really were fo, Surt 5 Ser mores. 

4. Supplicd with forces. It has in 14s fente » 
very particular conſtruction, Ve fv, 247 
itrorg 3, as We ſay, Iu ney : 4 


a, OF F:92 .. 
WV hen he was not fix and 


* between the houſes of 


wen ty [tr F , 

Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
My f:ther gave him welcome to the thore, $4 :4 / 
IIe was, at his riüng from Excter, between 


— 34) 
* 


ſi:t and ſeven thoufand . Facon. 
In Britanes lovely iſle a thining thrones 
ans in tis cauſe, a thouſand beautics /?- 9:8. Ticks//. 
Violent; forcible; impetuous. 
A river of ſo fe ror a Current, that it ſufforeth 
not the fea to flow up its channel. Heyty: 


But her own king the hkens to his Th: mes, 

Sereae yet /trorg, Majeſtick yet ſedate, 

Swift without violence, withuut terror great. 

Prwr., 

6. Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor being ſound and row in con- 

ſtitution, than a rich man attli ted in his body. 
Fecl:f. xxx. 14. 

7. For cihly acting on the i imagination. 

This is one of the / ſerengiſt examples of a per- 

ſonation that ever was, 


vac! . 
8. Ardent; eager; poſitive; zealous. 
| Her mother, ever on againſt that match 
And firm for doctor Cains, - hath appointed, 
That he ſhall ſnuffle her away. Step. 


In choice of committees for ripening buſineſs 
for the council, it is better to chuſe indifferent 
perſons, than to make an indifferency, by putting 
in thoſe that are ſeng on both ſides. COR. 
The knight is a much {2250-7 Tory in 105 6 coun- 
try than in town, which is neceſſary for the Keep- 
ing up his intereſt. Hal ſen. 
9. Full; having any quality in a great degree; 
aftecting the ſicht for cihly. 

By mixing ſuch pow ders, we are not to expect 
a ſto and full white, ſuch as is that of paper; 
but ſome du {xy obſcure one, ſuch as miglit ariſe 
from 2 mixture of light and darknefs, or from 
white and black, that is, a grey or dun, or rullet 
brown. Newton's Opei . 
Thus ſhall there be made two bows of colours, 


an interior and nge, by one reflection in the 


drops, and an exterior and fainter by two; for 


Hin. IV the light 1 fainter by every refle xion. Na Wt. 


o. Potent 35 intoxicating. 

g u 3 to rub your horfes heels. Fro, i. 
. Having a deep tincture ; aft:Ring the taſte 

for ab 

Tany . of their propoſitions ſayour very ſro, 

Aing Chan tes. || 
Atfe King the ſmell power filly, 

1 he prince of C ny S Ga ily food 


don“ 7 


:e by Raps kill 4. Dry. 


with wanton Paris ſfceps. 5. 
vigour on the 


Rac 
ates 7s 


are, ſo a man obt-rve 


in 
as ro hold; of truth as the de- 


Lo * . 


tor 


A ſon. 


S-1- 
Add with Cecronan thyme ferong-[centet cen. 


caurv. . 
The heat of 2 human bo, 28 it grov.'s more 
enſe, makes the urine fine! more /-- 1, 44, 
t z. H ard of digeſtion; not cafily n. _— ntl. 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of ful 
age. Mts 

14. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. 

' was ſ11097 in prophecy than in cxiticiſin. D-, 

Valid ; confirmed. 

44 proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtonr g row: 
ire, was kept as a law. IF 1/1699 r. 10. 

if, Violent ; vehement; forcible. 

In the days af his fl-!h he offered np prayers, 
With it 91g crying and tears. bd. V. 5, 

The ſcriptures ma e deep and ſro improttiong, 
on the miuds of men: and whotvever deni-« f 
as he is in point of religion atheiſtical, (v n unde 
ſtanding brutich. J. Conn. 

7. Cogent; conclufive, 
Meſſengers 

Of ſcro g prevailment in unnar rden 'd youth. /. 

Produce your cauſe ; bring forth your {+ 
reaons. Ii. 

What ſcrore cries muſk they be that Mall drawn 
fo loud a clamour of impicties. Decay of Vic, 

The cron and moſt important texts are thei? 


which have been controverted ; and for that very 


int 


# 


reaſon, becauſe they are the % ong-ſt. We iter Long, 
Able ; ſeelful; of great force of nund, 
There is no Enzlith ſoul 


More ng tuo direct you than your (elf, 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but ally the fire of pation. e, 
19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 
Full 0:1 his ankle feil the pond'ro:'s ſtone. 
Burſt the /tr9-g nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone, 
; Pep. 
Forcibly written ; compriſing much me 
ing in few words. 
Like her {weet 
As high, as by cet, as eaſy, 


voice is thy harmonious f. 
and as %%. 


onT, 


* 1 
ien. 


Sr do N 8E. adj. | frong 2 and / J Srong- 
handed. 
Johm, who was pretty n hν,¼ÜX§/ gave him 


nis Nn W er. Ar O01) * 


2 bo mM ide 
U * and bred, ] Force; 


tuch a eee 
D. 7. Fo . ; 


STRO'SGHASN 
viotence, 
When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhow! 
deſcend to his child, and am infant, another would 
thruſt him out bye lun, being then unable : 
defend his right. Sh. Fir, 
They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain thr 
people and the Tuſcans having more thn enough, 
it was their meaning to take whit they neal 
by /:r6; band, Raj 
$TRrO'SG LY. ad, from rg. ] 
1. With ſtrength; powerful ly ; ; forcibly, 
The colewort is an enemy to ny plant, becauſ* 
it draweth /:r:/7 the fatteit juice of the cart. 
, Ea. in 
The dazzling light 
Had flaſh'd too r on his aking fight. Ae. 


Water impregnated with falt attenuates ren.) 
' af 2 , A 


Wien the attention is roy ly fixed to any fub- 
je, all that is faid concerning it makes a derber 
imprethion. WA, 
2. With ſtrength; with firmneſs ; in fuch 4 
manner as to laſt ; in ſuch a manner as net eaſily 
to be forced. 
Great Punſinane he ſ--:75)y fortifics. 
Let the foundations be /t- 0» ly land. 
3- Vehemently ; forcibly ; engerly. 
All theſe accuſe him fr o»v/y. Shak ſpr.'rc 
The ruinous confequences of Wood's patent hve 
been 7 5 „y repreſented by both houſes. st 
SrrofxOWAT ER, J. { ſtrong and water. ] Diſtil- 
led ſpirits. 
Metals receive in 
ngwvitcys do readily pierce 
Ao ſome will touch upon gold, 
touch upon ſilver. 
SrKoOK, The preterite of t, uſed i 


ard, vi. 3. 


readily ferongav.ters; and 
e into metals and tones; 
that will not 

„ 


hich mates him have fs a breath, 


of 4 
18725. 


8 2 


e ſtinks 2 queen to death. IId 
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tor ue. 


A ſudden tempeit from the def. 
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With borrid wings, and thundet'd as it blew : 
Theu wlurliug round, th guoing together ſirove. 


Scand) . 


x Thut conquring look 
When next beheld, like light'ning 1604 
| My blaſted foul, and made me bow. 
He, like a paticut angler, ere he // ont, 


Would let him play a u ile upon the hook. Dry. 
ernte, Fr. cp] A ſtanza. 


STROYHE. . |, 
Storr. The preterite of , iv. 


Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſe:cw- 
Sidn . 


to climb to the height of terribleneſs. | 
To STROUT. v. . 2 J, German.] To ſwell 


with an apf carance of greataeſs; to walk with 


attectei dignity ; to firut. 
This is cummonly written , which ſeems 
more proper. 
Ta STROVT. 
W enlarge ly affectat ion. 
l will make a brief liſt of the particulars in an 
hiſtorical truth now iſe re, nor made greater 
dy langunge. B.. con. 
20 SCO. v. n. [See to STREW.] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 
Angel forms lay ertranc'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that /7r-2v the brooks 
In Valowbroſfa, Nitlton's Paraije L oſt. 
2. To ſpread by ſcattering ; to beſprinkle. 
All the ground 
With thiver'd armour frm, en“! Par. Tf. 
Come, thepherds come, and jtr0w with leaves 
the plan; 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. D/ y. 
With oher floats the Randing water f ot, 
Woh mafly ſtones make bridges if it flow. Dry, 
3. To ſpread. 

There have been three years dearth of corn, 
and every place j#6:0'd with beggars, Swift, 
4. To ſcatter; to throw at random, 

Synah, can I tell thee more? 

And of our ladies bowre ; 

But little need © /7-:4v my ſtore, 

Sutlice this hill of war. 

The tree in ſtorms 

The glad earth about lier t, 

With treaſure from her yielding boughs. 
Potſeilion kept the beaten rod, 

And gather'd alt his brother /:' ca" 4. Fre · i. 
To STROWL. v. u. To range; to wander. See 


5101, 
'Tis the who nightly /frow/; with ſaunt'ring 
pace. Gay. 


75 STROVY. . a. [Fer d firoy.] 
Dig garden, j/r2y mallow, now may you at eaſe. 
Tall. 

STzvcrx. The old preterite and participle paſ- 
five of tribe. 

Im meſſage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the King's relief; 
S$t.6 with to :rcat a name, and ail on fire, 

The youth replies ; whatever you require. Dryd. 

In a regular plantation, I can place myſelf in 
its ſeveral centers, ſo as to view all the walks 
4ir4.& from them. Spectator, 

High on his car Seſoſtris ct my view, 

Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harnefs drew. 
Pepe, 

Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 

And glitt'ring thoughts /:ruct out at ev'ry line. 
10 0 

Srav'cKex, The old participle paſtive of {+ i&-. 

Down fell the duke, his joints diffoly'd aſunder, 

nud with the light, and trucker dead with won- 

der. Fairf ir, 

All liquors fruc&ex make round circles, and Caſh. 
Bacon. 

Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they ſat, as ſtructen mute. Mir. 
STRUCTURE. . f. | ftra'tat, Fre ſtraciura, 
from ſtractas, Lat.] 
1. AR ot building; practice of building. 
His ſon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt farthing is in /traZure ſpent. Dryden. 
2. M:nner of building; form; make. 


Several having gone about to inform them, but | 


for want of inſight into the ſeruZure and conſtitu- 


Wally. 


*. 2. To ſwell out; to puff out: 


STR 


tion of the terraqueous globe, have not given ſa- 
tisfaction. W coder d, 
3- Edifice ; building. 
Echatana ber fern voſt there ſhewe, 
And Hecatompy os her hundred gates. Altan. 
High on a r:ck of ice the Strife ay. Pop. 
Tlere ſtands 1 /- «244 of majeftick frame. Pop. 
Ser, Ur Swede. x. fo A flock of breeding 
mares. Bucks. 

ToSrurv/cor rn. vn [Of uncertain etymology. | 

1. Io labour; to act with effort 

2. To ſtrive; to content; toconteſt, 

No man ts zuiity of an act of intemperance but 
he might heve forborn it; not without ſome 
trouble from the Srumgleg of the contrary habit, 
but ſtill the thing was poilible, S-ut!', 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of reli- 
gion tore the nation into two mizhty factions, and 
under the name of Papiſt and Proteſtait, frine ld 
in her bowels with many various events. Temple, 
I repent, like fome defpairing wretch, 

That holly plunges in the frightful deep, 
Theo. pants, and. irg, with the u hi ling waves: 
And catches every lender reed to ſave him. S. 
3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in agonics or 
diſtreſs, 
Strong vii tue, like ſtrong nature, /rugghs ſtill, 
Exerts itielf aid then throws off the ill. Pryilex. 
Lis wiſdom to beware 
And better ſhun the bait, than /r4p2/ in the 
in ire. Dy 5A 
If men #777 through as mn tronbles to be 
miſerable as to be happy ; my readers may be per- 
ſuaded to be good, cut. 
STrRu'cGcLE, . f. [from the ver b.) 
1. Labour; ert. 
2. Conte ſt; contention. 
Wen, in the diviſion of parties, men only 
ſtrov e for the firſt place in the prince's favour, an 
tone it man might look upon the r w ichn in- 
GLO ETCIITCE, {Afddijon 
It began and ended without any of thoſe unna- 
tural /t-»g7l 5 for the chair, which have diſturbed 
the peace uf this great city. Aiter var y. 
z. Agony: tumultuous diſtreſs. 
RU . . (Latin, } A glandular fwel- 
ling: the king's evil. 
A gentlewoman had a {ram about the inſtep, 
very hard and deep about the tendons. % :ſenern. 
SrriMmovs. adj. | from rum: Tainted with 
the King's evil. How to treat them when , 
ſcirrhous, or cancerous. Li eman. 
A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not 
aff: the lungs with a rupture of its veſluls, and 
coughing up blood, is produced by run, or 
ſcrophulous humours. Blackmore, 
STrv'arysr, . . A whore; a proftitute. Of 
doubtful original. Str vieux mot pail: wdije, 
Stuprum, Lat. TreVoux. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The ſkated bark puts from her native hay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the Vt, wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth the return, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ffrunpt wind. 
Shak gra- "oy 
Ne'er could the ut, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper, but tits virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. Shakf. Meaf. for Meaſe 

If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 

Be not to be a jirump:t, I am none. St, eure. 
Com non fame is as falſe and impudent as a 
common ſrumget. L'Eſfirange. 

Honour had his due; 

Refore the holy prieſt my vows were ty'd : 

So came I not ax ſerwmpe but a beide. Dry %n. 
To STRUMPET. v. a. To make a whore; to 
debauch. 

If we two de one, and thou play falſe, 

I do digeſt the poifen of thy fleſh, 

Being ftrampe cel by the con agion. 8 hakeſprave. 

STRUNG. The preterite and participle patiive 

of /iring. 

The /:rurg bow points out the Cynthian * 
aye 


STU 
To Sr. v. „. [re, German.] 
r, To walk with affected diguity; to ſwell 
with tatelineſs, 
Avore onr errours, laugh at's while we ſe ur 
To our confuſion. Shot jp. Ant- and Cirops 
Does he not hold up his head and frat in his gait? 
Shak. lp CF's 
Though thou , and paint, 
Yet ar: thou both ſhrunk up and old. For For ore 
The falte fyren 
$tr «ts on th” waves and ſhews the brute below. 
Dy vid. 7. 
We will be with you ere the crow ing cock 

Salutes the light, and ftruts before his teath« "4 

flock. ir yh he 

2. To ſwell ; to proti berate. : 

The goats with ftru#z4g dugs ſhall homeward 

ſpeed. Pd 

The pow'r appeas'd, with wines ſuffic'd the 1 i}, 
The be!lying canvits ff: ur 4 with the vale. Dry de. 

As thy [trurting bugs with money rite, 

The love of gain is ef an equal ze. 

Struvr. 2. / [from the verb.] 
of ftatelinefs m the walk. 

Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances 
and an ungainly ſtrut in their walk, have got pre- 
ferment, Swift, 

STUB. =. /. [rreb, Sax. fiudh:, Daniſh; ſets 
Dutch; ie, Lat. 

1. A thick thort ſtock left when the reit is cut 


Dryden. 
An affectation 


Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel 
coming over 4 3. cat /«5 of a tree, overturned the 


Coach. Sid: u. 
All about, old ſtocks and 7+ of frees, 

Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feen, 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Feen c.. 


To buy at che {44 is the beft for the buyer, 
More timely proviſion, the cheaper is fire. Jur. 
Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the 


al lath put out fometimes a tree of another Kind. 


B. a π Natural Hiftir ye 
We here 
Live on toueh roots and f, to thirſt inur'd, 
Men to mu-h mitery and hardſhips born. Wi. 

Prickly ſar inftead of trees are found, 

Or words with knots and knares deform'sd and old; 
Headt-fs the mot, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 

2. Alog: a block. 

You fh have more adoe to drive our Qullcft 
and lazieft youth, our Nocks and fut, from the 
infinite dere of ſuch a happy nature, than we 
have now to hau our choiceft wits to that afinine 
feaſt of ſorw-thiſtles'and brambles. NMilt-n. 
T, STUR. v. 4. [trom the nom.] To force 
up ; to extirpate. 

His two tutks ſerve for fghting and feeding; by 
the help whereof he r up edible roots out of 


the ground, or tears off the bark of trees. C. 
The other tree was griev'd, 

Grew ſcrubby, dry'd a- top, was ſtunted; 

So the next purſon /#-4/ {and burnt it. Sc. 


Stu 'sBfru. adj. [ from jtab.] Truncated; ſhort 
and thick. 
A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Againſt a u tree he tech, 
vnd up went puor Hubgoblin's heels. Druyton. 
l'o fpight the coy nymp!is, 
Hang ug our ſrwvbed horns, 
Garlan«'s, ribbons, and ſine poeſies. Per Jonſon, 
Stun ECNESS. te J from ſtubl ed.] The 
tate of being ſhort, thick, and truncated, 
STu'8BLE. . /. | ſtou'le, Fre {toppet, Dutch g 
ſtipulu, Latin. } The ſtalks uf corn left in the 
neld by the reaper. 
This ſargeſted 
Ar ſome time, when his aui infolence 
Shall reach tlie people, will be the fire 
ro kindle their dry bit, and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shak pears 
You, by thus mach ſeene, 
Know by the e, what the corne bath bene. 
Chapmon, 
If a (mall red flower in the /te*/--fielWs, called 
the wincopipe, open in the morning, be fore of 


a fair day. Bacon. 


STU 


His ſucceeding years afford him little more than 
the /:bbic of his own harveſt. Dryden. 
1 ww 7 Duck, employ'd in threſhing 
tu>ble, 
Thy toil is lefſen'd and thy profits double. Swift. 
After the firſt crop is off they plow in the 
wheat /tubble. Mortimer's Huſband: y. 
STU'BBORN. adj. [This word, of which no 
obvious etymology appears, is derived by Mrn- 
ſhrew from ſtoutborn, referred by Junius to cuban, 
and deduced better by Mr. /.y-, from ſtub, per- 
haps from ſrub-born.] 
1. Obſtinate; inflexible ; contumacious. 
Strifeſul Atin in their born mind, 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. Spenſ. 
Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to 


draw 
The ſtubbor ne bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave 
law. Chapman. 


The queen is obſtinate, 
S*ub+orn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be tried by't. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 

He believed he had ſo humbled the garriſon, 
that they would be no longer fo ſtubby, Clarendon. 

JI not flatter this tempeſtuous king, 

But work his /zbb9:n ſoul a nobler way. Dryd. 

2, Perſiſting ; perſevering ; ſteady. 

All this to be had only from the epiſtles them- 
ſelves, with ſtabborn attention, and more than 
common application. Locke. 

2. Stiff ; not pliable ; inflexible ; not eaſily ad- 
mitting impreſſion. 

Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which paſs 
Through my tough heart, and melt the ſerbb:rn 

maſs. Dryden. 

Take a plant of ſcublorn oak, 

And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroak. 

4. Hardy; firm. 

Patience under torturing pain, 

Where ſtubborn ſtoicks would complain. Sr.. . 
8. Harſh; rough; rugged. 


We will not oppoſe any thing that is hard and 


ſeubborn, but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their _ 
un net. 
6. In all its uſes it commonly implies ſomething 
of a bad quality, though Locke has catachreſti- 
cally uſed it in a ſenſe of praiſe. . 
STuU'sBoRNLY. adv. | from /t«bborr.] Obſti- 
nately ; contumaciouſly ; inflexibly. 
Stub! ornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queſtion in the law. Shak; ſpeare. 
He wilfully neglects his book, and t::bb-1/y 
refuſes any thing he can do. Locke, 
So cloſe they cling, ſo ft retire, 
Their love's more violent than the chymiſt's fire. 
. Gurth, 
STu'sBORNNESS. n. /, [from ſtublorn,] Obſti- 
nacy; vicious ſtoutneſs ; contumacy ; inflexibili- 
ty. Dryd-n has uſed it in commendation. 
Happy it your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſ:«bbur-»:/s of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shak, 
He choſe a courſe leaſt ſubject to envy, between 
ſtiff t . and filthy flattery. Heyward. 
Patriots, in peace, ailert the people's right, 
Wich noble ſrubbornneſ; refiſting might. Dryden. 
Stubbormn:;ſ:, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt 
be maſtered with blows. Locke. 
It failed, partly by the accident of a ſtorm, and 
purtly by the ſtubbornneſi or treachery of that colo- 
ny for whoſe relief it was deſigned. Srvife. 
Sru'ray. ach. [from ſtub.) Short and thick; 
* ſhort and ſtrong. 
The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black 
and fe briſtles. Cen Muſccum. 
STUu's NAIL. a. /. [/tab and nail. } A nail bro- 
Len off; a ſhort thick nail. : 
STUCCO n. .. ¶ Ital. ſuc, Fr.] A kind of fine 
plaſter for walls. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Gioteſco roofs, and ſtucco floors. 
Srvckx. The preterite and participle paſſive 
of 1. K. 

W hat more infamous brands have records 
upon any, than thoſe who uſed the beſt parts for 
tac worſt ends? Decay of Picty. 


UP”. 


STU 


The partners of their crime will learn obe- 
dience, 

When they look up and ſee their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and black'ning in the ſun. Add. 
When the polypus from forth his cave, 

Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ſtack with ſtones and _ 
Oe. 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 


rings 
That thou may'ſt be by Kings, or whores of kings. 


Pepe. 

Stvck. . . A thruſt. 

I had a paſs with rapier, ſcabbard and all, and 
he gives me the ſtuck in with ſuch a mortal mo- 
tion, that it is inevitable. _— Telfth Night. 

Struck LE. n.f. | ſtook, Scottiſh. ] A number 
of ſheaves laid together in the field to dry. Ain}. 

STup, u. ſ. [peuvu, Saxon. ] 

1. A polt; a ſtake. In ſome ſuch meaning 
perhaps it is to be taken in the following patlage, 
which I do not underſtand. 

A barn in the country, that hath one ſingle 
ſtud, or one height of ſtuds to the roof, is two ſhil- 
lings a foot. Mortimer's Huſbandry . 

2. A nail with a large head driven for orna- 
ment ; any ornamental knob or protuberance. 

Handles were to add, 

For which he now was making ſtuds, 
A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 

With coral claſps and amber ſtuds, Raleigh. 
Cryſtal and myrrhine cups emboſs'd with gems, 

And ſtuds of pearl. Milton's Paradiſ: Regained. 
Upon a plane are ſeveral ſmall oblong ſtuds, 

placed regularly in a quincunx order. Hoadward. 

A deſk he had of curious work, 

With glitt'ring ſeuds about. Swift. 

3. ae Saxon; ſtod, Iflandick, is a ſtallion. ] 
A collection of breeding horſes and mares. 

In the ſtuds of Ireland, where care is taken, 
we ſee horſes bred of excellent ſhape, vigour, 
and ſize. Temple. 

To STvD, v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn 
with ſtuds or ſhining knobs. 

Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 

Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. $h. 
A ſilver ſcudded ax, alike beſtow'd. Dryd. An. 
STu'beNT. nf. | ſtudens, Lat.] A man given 

to books; a ſcholar ; a bookiſh man. 

Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good ſtud n. 
from his book. Shak: ＋. Merry Wives of ind pr. 

This grave advice ſome ſober ſfudent bears, 

And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. Dry. Perf, 
A ſcudent ſhall do more in one hour, when all 

things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, 

than in four at a dull ſeaſon. Hats Logick. 

I lightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it 
to ſome ſtudent of the profeſſion. Arbuth, on Coins, 

STu'p1e». adj. [ from ſtudy.) 

1. Learned; verſed in any ſtudy ; qualified by 


ſtudy. 
He died 
As one that had been /tudird in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle. Shak: ſpear. 
I am well ſadied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe yon. Shak: ſp. Ant. and Clerp. 
It will be fit that ſome man, reaſonably ſiudi-d 
in the law, go as chancellor, Bacon. 
2 Having any particular inclination. Out of 
uſe. 
A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtadied as to 
remember ſo weak a compoſition. Shakeſp. 
STu'D1ER. 1. . [from „ui. ] One who ſtudies. 
Lipſius was a great ſcudia of the ſtoical philo- 
fophy : upon his death-bed his friend told him, 
that he needed not uſe arguments to perſuade him 
o patience, the philoſophy which he had ſtudied 
would furniſh him ; he anſwers him, Lord Jeſus, 
give me Chriſtian patience, Tillorſon. 
There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a 
rational creature and ſtudier of that law, as the 
poſitive laws of commonwealths. Lecke. 
STu'vious, adj. [ ſtudicux, Fr, ſtudivſus, Lat.) 
1. Given to books aud contemplation ; given to 
learning. 


Chapm. I.. 


STU 


A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he 
that thall propoſe, would do great ſervice to the 
ſtudious and conte mplative part of mankind. Locke, 
2. Diligent ; buſy. 

Studicus to find new friends, and new allies. 
Tickle, 
3. Attentive to; careful: with . 
Di vines muſt become ſeudious of pious and ve. 
nerable antiquity. Whit, 
The people made 
Stout for the war, and /tudious of their trade. Dye, 

There are who, fondly ſtudracs of increaſe, * 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce. Philips, 

4. Contemplative ; ſuitable to meditation, 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ſudious cloiſter's pale. fies. 
Him for the /r«dio«; ſhade 

Kind nature form'd. Thom. Summer, 

Srv'piovsLy. adv. [from ſtudios. | 

1. Contemplatively ; with cloſe application tg 
literature. 

1. Diligently ; carefully; attentively. 

On a ſhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
And /zadiorfly ſurveys his gen'rous wines. 

Dryden"; red. 

All of them /*«d;-:/ly cheriſhed the memory ut 
their honourable extraction. Alttertusy, 

Stu'piousNESS. . ſ. [from ſtudizes.] Addu- 
tion to ſtudy. 

STU/DY. n. J. U tude, Fr. ſtudium, Lat. ] 

1. Application of mind to books and learning, 

During the whole time of his abode in the un. 
verſity, Hammond generally ſpent thirteen hour, 
of the day in ſcudy. Fell. 

Study gives ſtrength to the mind; converſation, 
grace. m. 
Engage the mind in ſtudy by a conſideration of 
the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge. 


Matt.. 
2. Perplexity; deep cogitation. 
Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly cr 
Into his ftudy of imagination. Shak. Much A, 


The king of Caſtile, a little confuſed, and in a 
ſtady, ſaid, that can I not do with my honour. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
What can happen. 
To me above this wretchedneſs? All your ſ:d/-+ 
Make me a curſe like this. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Without ſzudy this art is not attained, not fit to 
be attained. Holyday, 

Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their ſtudy bent 
To worſhip God aright, and know his _—_ 

Milton. 

4. Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ſerve for delight in privateneſs and re- 
tiring, for ornament in diſcourſe, and for ability 
in the judgment and diſpoſition of buſineſs. 

Bacon's La. 

8. Subject of attention. 

The holy Scriptures, eſpecially the New Teſta- 
ment, are her daily /tudy, Lari. 

6. Apartment ſet off for literary employment. 

Get me a taper in my ſudy, Ducius. Sha. J. C. 

KnocKk'at the dy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate {trange plots. Sbak. Titus Andres. 

Let all ſdies aud libraries be towards op — 

orten. 

Some ſervants of the King viſited the lodgiags 
of the accuſed members, and ſealed up their u- 


dics and trunks. Aurendov. 
Foth adorn'd their age ; 
One for the /tudy, t'other for the tage. Pry 


To Sru'vy. v.n. [ ſtudio, Lat. ſudier, Fr.] 
1. To think with very cloſe application; to 
muſe. f 
I found a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a 2 
117. 
2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs. 
1 They. iv. 11. 
To STU'DvY. v. a. 
1. To apply the mind to. 
Nothing lovelier can be ſound 


| In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good. _ 
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If a gentleman be to h any language, it 
ought to he that of his own country. a. Ke. 

2. To confider attentively. 

He hath fu d erf well, and tranſlated her out 
of honeſt” into Englith. Sh. Mn 'y Wives 5 . 

cal thy elf: what rank, or what degree, 

The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee, Dr. Per}. 

You have ud every ſpot of ground in Flan- 
dere, which has been the ſcene of battles and 
ſieges. D: yden 

z. To learn by application. 

You could, for a necd, „he a ſpeedy of ſome 
dozen lines, which 1 would iet Coun. SM. Hunt. 

STUFF. . f. CF, Dutch; 7, Fr.] 

r. Any matter or budy. 

Let Phidias have rude and obſtinate «ff to 
cure: though his art do that it ſhould, his work 
will lack that beauty, which otherwiſe in fitter 
matter it might have had. Hater. 

The workman on his {«F his {ill doth ſhow, 
Aud yet the f gives not the man his fill. 

Duties. 

Of brick, and of that 7% they caſt to build 
A city and cow'r. A torr. 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the 
triangle hath there moſt ſubſtance of ff. 

J:oxor's Mech. Fxer. 

2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 

Thr verſe ſwells with 7% fo fine and ſmooth, 

"hat thou art even natural in thine art. Sh. Timon. 
Cteſar hath wept ; 
Ambition thould be made of ſterner . 

Succeſs or loſs, what is or is not, ſerves 
As /tuff for theſe two to make paradoxes. Shak. 

1hy father, that poor rag, 

Muſt be thy tubject, who in ſpite put /tff 
To ſome the-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary Sh ikej. Titan. 

Degrading profe explains his meaning ill, 

And ſhews the ,, and not the workman's fki!l. 


Kon. amine. 


Shak. 


3. Funiture; goods. 

Fare away to get our /uf aboard. Shake prare. 

He took away locks, aud gave away the King's 
f. F. Haywa: dl. 

Grozning waggons loaded high 
Wirih#Z:p. 

4. That which fil's any thing. 

With tome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleznfſe the ſtuff'd boſom of that perilous /# 
Vinch weighs upon the heart. Shake peure. 

. Eff-ace : elemental part. 

Though in the trade of war I have ſlain men, 
et do I hold it very y F o' th' conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murther. Shak:ſp. Othello. 

d. Any mixture or medicine. 

I did compound for her 
A certain juff, which, being ta'en, would ſeize 
The preſzut power of life. Shak ſp. Cymbeline. 

. Cloth ortexture of any kind. 

», Textures of wool thinner and flighter than 
chin h: 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths 
ef our own growth, and the hemp and 
fas growing here into linen cloth and cordage. 

B acon's Advice to Þilliers. | 

. Matter or thing. In coatempt. 

Th. is 3 f f, : 

.. Ne ry painting of your fear. Shakeſp. 
Such f 25 madmen 
Longus 2nd hrain not. 
At this fuſty /if 
The large Achilles, on his preft bed lolling, 
From us deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. 
2 Sh K ure. 
E Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear, 
F:s fuifome /f to feed thy itching ear. Dryden. 
Anger would indite : 

Such woful fu as 1 or Shadwell write. Dryden. 

10-morrow will he time enough 

To hear ſuch mortifyir.g CF. Swift. 

The free things that among rakes paſs for wit 
and tpirit, ruſt be ſhocking / to the ears of 
perſons of delicacy. Clarife. 

19. It is now feldom uſed in any ſenſe but in 
C,MECmpt oi diſlike. 


Cowley's Davids. 
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are made. See Srrcco. 


8ST U 
T, STUFF. „. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To nl very fall with any thing. 
When we've Fd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 
\With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls. 
Shak-:ſpeare. 
Fach thing beheld, did yeeld 
Our admiration : ſhelves with cheaſes heapt ; 
Sheds ,t with lambs and goats, diſtin&ly kept. 
Chypman. 

Though plenteons, all too little ſeems 

Fo / this mau, this valt unhide-bound corps. 
; Aten 

Wh have we more to do than to / I our guts 
with theſe figs ? L' Fflrarg-, 

This crook drew hazel boughs adown, 

And her apron wide with nuts ſo brown. 
Gay. 
2. To fill to uneaſineſs, 
With ſome oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe tie '4 boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weiglis upon the heart. Sheet. ſpcas e. 

3- To thruſt into any thing. 

Put roles into a glaſs with a narrow mouth, 
fling them cloſe together, but without bruifing, 
and they retain ſmell and colour freth a year. Bacon. 

4. To fill by being put into any thing. 

Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
t out his vacant garments with his form. Sus. 
With inward arms the dire michine they load, 
And iron bowels F the dark abode. Dryden. 

Officious Baucis lays 
Two cuſhions f d with ftraw, the ſeat to raiſe. 
Dryden. 


A hel, 
The „ ns leaves, with hides of bears o'erſpread. 
Dryder. 

5. To ſwell out by putting ſometliing in. 

I will be the non that ſhall make you great.— 
cannot perceive how, ualeſs you give me your 
doublet, and /:F me out with ſtraw. Shakſprare. 
Ihe gods for tin 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy #4F thy ſkin. Dryd. 

6. To fill with ſomething improper or ſuper- 
duous. 

It is not uſual among the beſt patterns to ſuf 
the report of particular lives with matter of pub- 
lie record. IWetton. 
Thoſe accuſations are H with odious gene- 
rals, that the proofs ſeldom make good. Claronon. 

For thee I dim theſe eyes, and «ff this head 
With all ſuch reading as wos never read. Pr pe. 

7. To vbtiruct the organs of ſcent or reſpira- 
ion. 

Thefe gloves the count ſent me: they are an 
excellent periume. Lam /*.F, couſin, I cannot 
imell. - Shakeprare. 
8. To fill meat with ſomething of high reliſh. 

She went for parſly to F a rabbet. SY. 

He aim dat all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but ſrzfing of his veal. Xing“ Cort. 
9. To form by ſtuffing. 

An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an in- 

guitous ſeutence, and ordered his hide to be - 

into a cuſhion, and placed upon the tribunai. 
Swift. 


To STrye. v. . To feed gluttonouſly. 

Wedg'd in a ſpacious elbow- chair, 

And on her plate a treble ſhare, 

As if ſhe ne'er could have enough, 

Taught tarmlefs man to cram and ff. Sroiſi. 
STu'erixG. n/. [from . g. 

1. That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a f:rrago out of the neighbouring na- 
tions; and Greece, though one monarchy under 
Alexander, yet the people that were the ſtung 
and materials thereof, <xifted before. Hale. 

2. Rel ifhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and ff 
tue. ehr. 
STuxE, or Stuck. a. ſ. | ſuc, Fr. ſtucca, Ital.) 
A comm11tzon of lime and u uble, powdered et 
fin”, only called plaſter of Part, with whict: 
fig 2 and other ornaments reſembling ſculptur: 
Eil. 


= 
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_— : Bailey. 
IULTILOQUENCE. #. . | ſrultus and , 
Lat.] Fooliſhtalk. 7 * 

Srun. . J. | ſtum, Swediſh, ſuppoſed to be 
contracted from muſtum, Lat.] 

1. Wine yet untermented; muſt. 

An unctuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from 
the lum of grapes, when they lie maſhed in the 
vat, puts out a gh, when dipped into it. Addi/on. 

2. New wiae uſed to raiſe fermentation in dead 
and vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or ſtum be all 

une, | 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle. 
6 Ben Jon an. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 
Drink ev'ry letter on't in ſtum, 

And make it britx ch1mpaigzne become. Hudib. 

ToSrua. v. a. | from the noun.] To renew 
wine by mixing freſh wine and raiſing a new fer. 
mentation. 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble 
wines to give them ſpirit, and we ſtum our wines 
to renew their ſpirits. Flyer. 

To STUMBLE. v. . [This word Junius de- 
rives from ſtump, and fays the original meaning is 
to hit, or trip ag-cinjt a ſtump. I rather think it 
comes from ten. 

1, To trip in walking. 

When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſhe'll not f molt. & bateſp. Winter's Tal, 

A headſt ll being reſtrained to keep him from 
tambling, hath been often burſt. Shak care. 

As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methounght that Gloſter F ; and, in falling, 

Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The way of the wicked is as darknefs: they 

know not at what they ſtumbl-d. Prov. iv. 19. 

Cover d ver with blood, 

Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow d, 

He faiats : his ſteed no longer bears the rein; 

But /z«mb{-; o'er the heap his hand had flain. . 

2. To ſlip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or blun- 
ders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, 
and there is none occaſion of , unbling in him. 

1 Jo. ik. 10. 
This my day of grace 
They who neglect and fcorn ſhall never taſte ; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may *umbs!: on, and deeper fall. Mr. 
3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to light on by 
chance: with n. 
This extreme dealing had driven hei to put her- 
ſelf with a great lady of that country, by whick 
occation ſhe had /t:mb/-d upon fuch miſchauces as 
were little for the honour of ber or her family. 

Sichey. 
What man art thou, that, thus befcreen'd iu 
night, - 

So ſrumbl:ſt on my counſel. Sat ſ. Rom. and Tulicr. 
A mouſe, bred in acheſt, dropped out over the 
fide, and fumbled uen a delicious mor ſel. LI firange. 
Ovid ſtamdblid, by ſume inadvertency, „ Livia 
in a bath. Dr dix. 
Many of the greateſt inventions have been ac- 


cidentally ſtn:5!-4 ip by men buly and inquititive. 


7 
Write down p 2nd “, and make figns to him to 
endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him by 
ſhewing him the motion of your own lips; by 
which he will, with a little endeavour, ſrumble up 
one of them. Haldir s El-ments of Speech. 
To STUMBLE. v. a. 
1. To obltruct in progreſs; to make to trip or 
ſtop. 
2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
Such terms amus'd them all, 
And ſunt h many. Nilior*s Pur. Loaf. 
If one illiterate man was ſrwnthd, twas likely 
athers of his form would be fo too. Feld. 
One thing more {7-4 {75 me in the very found. 


ion of this hypotheſis. L.. 
Vol. II. N“. 43. 4 R Srr'u- 


SrULM. v. /, A ſhaft to draw water out of a . 
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STUMBLE. . ſ. [fromthe verb.) 

i. A trip in walking. . 

2. A dlunder; à failure. 

One ſtumble is enough to deface the character of 
an bonou able life. L' Eſtrange. 

STu/myBLEK. . f, [from ſtumble.] One that 
tumbles. 

Be ſweet to all: is thy complexion ſour ? 

Then keep ſuch company; make them thy allay : 
Get a ſharp wife, a ſervant that will low'r; 

A ſtumblir ſtumbles leaſt in rugged way. Herbert. 
STU/MBLINGBLOCK. I. f. [ from ſtumble. } 
STru'/MBLINXGS TON 8 Cauſe of ſtumbling; 

cauſe of errour; cauſe of offence. 

We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews a 
ſtumd lingbloch, and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs. 

1 Cor. i. 23. 

Shakeſpeare is a ſtumb/izyblo:k to theſe rigid cri- 

ticks. Spectater. 


This WIT we hope to take away. Burnet. | fc 


STUMP. . }. [ ſfumpe, Daniſh ; ſtompe, Dutch; 
|. »mpen, Dan. 10 709 The part of * body 
remaining after the reſt is taxen away. 

He ſtruck ſo ſtrongly, that the knotty ſting 
Of his huge tail he quite in ſunder cleft ; 

Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the ſtump 


him left. Spenſer. 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet—Not while 1 
have a ſtump. Shekeſpeare, 


He through the buſhes ſcrambles ; 
A ſtump doth trip him in his pace; 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
Amongtt the briers and brambles, Drayton. 
Who, *cauſe they're waſted to the ſtumps, 
Are repreſented beſt by rumps. Hudibras. 
A coach-horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, 
and I dreſſed the ſump with common digeſtive. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A poor aſs, now wore out to the ſtump;, fell 
down under his load. L' Eſtrange. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dry. 
A tongue might have ſome reſemblance to the 
ſtump of a feather. Grew's Muſeum. 
Worn to the ſtamps in the ſervice of the maids, 
*tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle 
a fire. _ x Swift. 
Sru'myy. adj. [from ſwmp.] Full of ſtumps ; 
hard ; ſtiff; ſtrong. A bad word. 
They burn the ſtubble, which, being ſo ſtumpy, 
they ſeldom plow in. ortimer, 
To STUN. v. a. Frunnan, Saxon ze y vun, noiſe. 
1. To con found or dizzy with noiſe. 
An univerſal hubbub wild 
Of ſtunnin ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Aſſaults his ear. Milton. 
Still ſhall I hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
Stum'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid o'er and o'er. 
Dryden. 
Too ſtrong a noiſe ſtuns the ear, and one too 
weak does not act upon the organ. Cheyne, 
So Alma, weary'd of being great, 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate, 
Stum'd and worn out with endleſs chat, 


Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that. Prior. 
Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, 
And ſeur the birds releas'd. Prior. 


The Britons, once a ſavage kind, 
Deſcendents of the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that ſeuns, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 
2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy with a blow. 
One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ftw: the foe. 
STuNG. The preterite and participle paſſive of 


4 

To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the un 

Are of the adder. Sh »kejp. King Lear. 


With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds, 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryd. 

Sruxk. The preterite of /tink. 

To STUNT. v. a. | ſtunta, Iſlandick. ] To hinder 
from growth. 


Though this uſage ſrnted the girl in her growth, 


Dryden. | i 


8 T U 
it gave her a hardy conſtitution ; ſhe had life and 


ſpirit. Artuthnot. 

There he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince has writ a title, 
But has the wit to make the moſt of little; 

Like ſtunted hide-bound trees, that jutt have got 
Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The tree grew ſcrubby, dry'd a-top and ſtunted, 
And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. Scurfe. 

STUPE. u. |. | ſtupa, Lat.] Cloth or flax dip- 
ped in warm medicaments, and applied to a hurt 
or ſore. 

A fomentation was by ſome pretender to ſurgery 
applied with coarſe woollen ſtupe;, one of which 
was bound upon his leg. W:f. man's Surgery. 

Te STUFE. v. a. | from the noun. To foment ; 
to dreſs with ſtupes. 

The eſcar divide, and ſtupe the part affected with 
wine. F / rl p uh wap 

STuPEFA'CT1ON, n. f. | ſtupefafion, Fr. ſtape- 
aftur, Lat.] Infenſfibility ; nel ; Rupidicy ; 
fuggiſhneſs of mind; heavy folly. 

All refiſtance of the dictates of conſcience brings 
a hardneſs and ſtup . faction upon it. South, 

She ſent to ev'ry child 
Firm impudence, or ſtupefa rien mild; 
And ftrait ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 
Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Pope. 

STuPEFA'CTIVE. adj. | from ſcupefattus, Lat. 
ſtupefactif, Fr.] Cauſing inſenſibility; dulling; 
obſtructing the ſenſes; narcotick; opiate. 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little 
mixture, of ſome ſtup-faftive, Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

Opium hath a ſeup-faive part, and a heating 
part; the one moving fleep, the other a Rand, 

acon. 

STurE/npovs. adj. [ ſmpendus, Lat.] Wonder- 
ful; amazing; bee Rm L 

All thoſe 3 acts deſervedly are the ſub- 
ject of a hiſtory, excellently written in Latin by 
a learned prelate. Clarendon. 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at ſight 
Of that ſeupendous bridge his joy increas'd. Milton. 

Portents and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; 

But moſt, when this 1 5 ile was rais' d. Dry. 

Mortals, fly this curſt det race: 

A hundred of the ſame ſtupendous ſize, 
A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. A4diſon. 

Our numbers can ſcarce give us an idea of the 
vaſt quantity of ſyſtems in this ſtupendous piece of 
architecture. ne. 

STU PID. adj. [ ſrpid:e, Fr. ſtupidus, Lat.] 

1. Dull; wanting ſenſibility ; wanting appre- 
henſion ; heavy; fluggiſh of underſtanding. 

O that men ſhould be ſo ſtupid grown 

As to forſake the living God. - Milos. 

Men, boys and women, ſcupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where e'er ſhe paſſes, fix their wond'ring eyes. Dr. 

If I by chance ſucceed, 
Know, Iam not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard, . 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. Dry. 
With wild ſurpriſe 
A moment ſepid motionleſs he ſtood. Thomſen. 
2. Performed without ſkill or genius. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 

Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends : 

Obſerve what loads of ſpid rhimes 

Oppreſs us in corrupted times. Swift, 
3 d tupidite, Fr. ſtupiditas, Lat. 
Dulneſs ; heavi mind ; fluggithneſs of un- 
derſtanding. 


Shadwel alone, of all my ſons, is he 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full ſrupidity. Dryden. 
STu/p1DiTy. adv. | from ſtupid. ] 

1. With ſuſpenſion or inactivity of underſtand- 


ng. 
That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood 

From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 

Stugidly good. Milion's Par. Loft. 

2. Bully ; without apprehenſion. 

On the ſhield there was engraven maps of coun- 

tries, which Ajax could not comprehend, but 

looked on as ſtupidly as his ſellow- beaſt the —— 

ryden, 
Srv'eiriEs. u. f, [from ſcupify.) That which 
cauſes ſtupidity. 
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word ſhould therefore be ſpelled /z-p./ ; but the 
authorities are againſt it. 

1. To make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibility 
to dull. | 


Thoſe 
Will ſypify and dull the ſenſe a while. Shateſpror;, 

Conſider whether that method, uſed to quiet 
ſome conſciences, does not ſip.fy more. De. of V. 

The fumes of his paſſion do as really intoxicate 
his aiſcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink dil. 
compoſe and ſupify the brain of a man overcharged 
with it. Souh, 

Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and ſpine: ; 
and conſcious of its own impotence, folds it: arms 
in deſpair. Collar. 

2. To deprive of material motion. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but 
ſtapificd. Bacon, 

Pounce it into the quickſilver, and ſo proceed 
to the 2 * R. ic an. 

STU'POR. a. ſ. ¶ Latin; ſe:peur, Fr. ] Suſpenſiua 
or diminution of ſen bility. 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a 
| ſtupor, or dull pain in the thigh aud colick, are 
ſymptoms of an inflammation of the kidneys. 

Arbutlutt. 

To STU/PRATE. v. a. [ ſupro, Lat.] To raviſh; 
to violate. 

STUPRA'T10N. n. I. | ſtupratio, from ſtuprn, Lat. 
Rape; violation. a 

Stupration muſt not be drawn into practice. 

Breww 

STU'rDILY. adv. [from ſturdy, 

1. Stoutly ; a0 Pres] 

2. Obſtinate ; reſolutely, 

I hen withdraw 
From Cambridge, tt; old nurſe : and, as the reſt, 
Here toughly chew and ſturdily digeſt 
Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law. 
Dong, 

STu'gDIxNEss. u. /. [ from ſturdy. 

I. Stoutneſs ; 4 Ferch 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining ſome 
little {kill of buſtling for himſelf, by his converſa- 
tion with vitious boys, when the chief uſe of that 
ſturdineſ;, and ſtanding upon his own legs, is only 
for the preſervation of tys virtue. Lale. 

2. Brutal ſtren 

STU RD. adj. [ Tourdi, Fr.] 

1. Hardy; ſtout ; brutal; obſtinate. It is al- 
ways uſed of men with ſome diſagreeable idea of 
coarſeneſs or rudeneſs. 

This muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 
Mortal ſo ſturdy as to gainſay. Hudibra', 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 

The ſeurdy kerns in due ſubjection ſtand, 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 

A ſturdy hardened finner ſhall advance to the 
utmoſt pitch of impiety with leſs reluctance than 
he took the firſt ſteps, whilſt his conſcience was 
yet vigilant and tender. Alttcrbwy. 

2. Strong ; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the re- 
utation of ſome ſturdy lout, he had ſo well de- 
ended himſelf. Liduey. 

Ne ought his ſturdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces 

tore. Spenſer. 

7 Stiff; ſtout. 

e Was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs 


rather ſturdy than dainty. Motten. 
DR oaks 
Bow'd their ſtiffnecks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 


Or torn up ſheer. Miton's Paradiſe Regainid, 
STURGEON. nf. ¶ ſturio, turfio, Lat.] A ſea-fiſh. 
It is part of a ſcutellated bone of a ſturgeon, be- 

ing flat, of a porous or cellular conttitution on 

one fide, the cells being worn down, and ſmooth 
on the other. Woodward, 

STuRK. . /, [rey nc, Saxon.] A young ox or 

"rh | Bailey. Thus they are {till called in Scot- 


To STUT. v. n. [ ſtutten, to hinder, Dut.] 
To STU'TTER. 5 To ſpeak with heſitation ; 
to ſtammer. 


Divers. ſtus : the cauſe is the refrigeration of the 


To STU'PIFY, TV, as LV Halo, Lat in. This | 


tongue, 


Now made a /ty. 
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tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move: and there- 
fore naturals ſrt, Bacon 
Sru'T TER. wo agen ag. One that 
STU'TTERER. peaks with heſitation; a 
ſtammerer. 
* ſtutters are very cholerick, choler induc- 
ing a dryneſs in the tongue. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
STv. . , (ruze, Saxon.] 
1. A cabbin to Keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the (ty of this moſt bloody boar, 


My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. Shak.| name. 


When her hogs had miſs'd their way, 
Th' untoward creatures to the ſty I drove, 
And whiſtl'd all the way. oe Gay. 

May thy black pigs lie warm in little /ty, 
And have no thought to grieve them till * 


ng. 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. 
They all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual /#y. Milton. 
With what eaſe ; 
Mizht'ſt thou expel this monſter from his throne, 
Milton's Paradiſ: Regained. 
z. (I know not how derived). A humour in 
the eyelid. : 
To STv. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſhut up in 
a ſty. 
F Here you ſiy me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reſt of th iſland. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
To Sry. v. . Toſoar; to aſcend. Spenſer, 
STy'Gtax. adj. [ /tyg us, Lat.] Helliſh; in- 
fernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the poetical ri- 
vers of hell. 

At that ſo ſudden blaze the S:yg:an throng 
Rent their aſpect. Milton. 
SrxLE. nf. | ſtyls, Lat.] 

1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 
Happy 
That can tranflate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Lito ſo quiet, and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſpeare. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than 
venture upon ſo tender and nice a iubject with my 


ſeverer ſtyle. More. 
Proper words in proper places, make the true 
definition of a ſtile, Swift. 


Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, 


How the wit brightens, and the ſtyli refines. Pop-.| perſ 


2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to particular 
characters. 

No /e is held for baſe, where love well 22 ys 
is. idney. 

There was never yet philoſopher, 

That could endure the toothach patiently, 

However they have writ the ſty/e of gods, 

And make a piſh at chance and ſufferance. Sh 

2- Mode of painting. |; 

The great ſ:i/e ſtands alone, and does not require, 
perhaps does not as well admit, any addition from 
inferior beauties. The ornamental file alſo poſ- 
ſeſſes its own peculiar merit: however, though 


the union of the two may make a ſort of com. 


potite ſu, yet that /i/e is likely to be more imper- 
fect than either of thoſe which go to its compoſi- 
tion. Reynolds. 
4. It is likewiſe applied to muſick. 
c. Title ; appellation. 
Ford's a knave, and I will aggravate his ſtil; 
thou ſhalt know him for knave and cuckold. 
Shak: ſpear 4. 
The king gave them in his commiſſion the ſey/. 
and appellation which belonged to them. — 
O virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that ſty/: ; O more than mortal fair 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain, Dryden. 
Propitious hear our pray'r, 
Whether the ſtyle of Titan pleaſe thee more, 
VWhote purple rays th' Achæmenes adore. 
6. Courſe of writing. Unuſual. 
While his thoughts the ling'ring day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our ſty/e. Dryden. 
7. STYLE of Court, is properly the practice ob- 
ſerved by any court in its way of proceeding. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
8. A pointed iron uſed gnciently in writing on 


tables of wax. 


|ſacvity. 


Pape. body 


SUB 
9. Any thing with a ſharp point, as a graver ; 


the pin of a dial. 


Placing two ſcilet or needles of the ſame ſteel, 
touched with the ſame loadſtone, when the one 
is removed but half a ſpan, the other would ſtand 
like Hercules's pillars. Brown, 

10. The talk which riſes from amid the leaves 
of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the flower 
of a plant, which adheres to the fruit or ſeed : 
tis utually lender and long, whence it has its 


ut . 
The figure of the flower-leaves, amines 2 
ces, ſtili, and ſeed-veſlel. Ray. 


9 STYLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To call; to 
term ; to name. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer they had no 

mind ſhould be ſty/:d a knight. Clarendon 
Err not that ſo ſhall end 

The ſtrife which thou call'ſt evil, but we ſtyle 

The ſtrife of glory. 
Fortune's gifts my actions 

May ſtile their own rewards. Denham's Sophy. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, 

thinks he ought to carry the cauſe, and is ready to 


ſtile it impudence in any one who thall ſtand out. 


| Locke. 
His conduct might have made him ſei/'d 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift, 
Srvy'e Tick. adj. (c α , ſtyptique, Fr. This 
is uſually, though erroncouſly, written ſtiptict. See 
STirTick.] Ide ſame as aſtringent; but gene- 
rally expretles the moſt efficacious ſort of aſtring- 
ents, or thoſe which are applied to ſtop hæmor- 
rhages. Quincy. 
Fruits of trees and ſhrubs contain phlegm, oil, 
and an eſſential ſalt, by which they are _ 
ſweet, ſour, or ſtyptick. Avrbuthnot on Aliments. 
STypTVcrTyY. . /. [Properly ſtipticity.] The 
power of ſtanching blood. 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſcidi- 
— their ſtypricity, and mix with all animal 
i 


ac Flyer. 
To STv'THY. v. a. [See ST1Tav.] To forge 
on an anvil. 
By the forge that ſty:5'd Mars his helm, 
PI! kin thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. Sha. 
Su«'s1BLE, adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Eaſy to be 
aded 


uaded. 
Su a's1vE. adj. {from ſuadeo, Lat.] Having pow- 
er to perſuaie. 

It had the paſhons in perfect ſubjection; and 
though its command over them was but ſu2/ive 
and political, yet it had the force of coaction, and 

Sua'SoORY. adj. 11, ving ten- 
dency to perſuade. 

Sw Avr v. u. . [ ſarvite, Fr, ſuavitas, Lat.] 

1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. 

She defired them for rarity, e and 

10wn 


2. Sweetneſs to the mind. 
Sus, in compoſition, figuifies a ſubordinate de- 


gree. 

Ses. adj. [ ſ«b and acidus, Lat.] Sour in a 
ſmall degree. 

The juice of the ſtem is like the chyle in the 
animal body, not ſufficiently concocted by circula- 
tion, and is commonly cid in all plants. Arbutb. 

Suuacrib. adj. 7715 and acrid.] Sharp and 
pungent in a ſ degree. 

The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, 
ſubacrid, or a little pungent, and turned ſyrup of vi- 
olets green. . 

To SUN. v. a. | ſobafus, Lat. ] To reduce; 
to ſubdue. 


Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort | 


of air, but endeavour to ſabact᷑ it into a more — 
. «con, 
Sv eri. n. ſ. [ ſuba/ur, Lat.] The act of 
reducing to any ſtate, as of mixing two bodies 
completely, or beating any thing to a very ſmall 
wder. 
There are of concoction two periods: the one 


Milion's Paradiſe Loſt. | conſidered 


blood, which is effected by the lun 
[Ju 


they are ſc 


Foyer. 


SUB 


an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of the nou+- 
riſhment into the body. Bacer's Nat. Hiſt. 
 SUBA'LTERY. adj, ¶ ſubalterne, French.] Infe- 
riour ; ſubordinate ; that which in different re- 
ſpects is both ſuperiour and inferiour. It is uſed 
in the army of all officers below a captain. 

Love's ſubaltern;, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear: 

Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 
There had like to have been a duel between two 
ſubakerns, upon a diſpute which ſhould be gover- 
nor of Portſmouth. Addiſon. 
One, while a ſabaltern officer, was every day com- 
plaining againſt the pride of colonels towards their 
officers ; yet, after he received his commiſſion for a 
regiment, he confeſſed the ſpirit of colonelſhip 


was coming faſt upon him, and it daily increaſed 


to his death. Swift. 
This fort of univerſal ideas, which may either be 
as a genus or ſpecies, is called ſubalern. 
3 : Lat. Watts. 
UBALTERNATE. adj. [ ſubaltermus Suc- 
_— by turns. Be - ] Did. 
UBASTRUNGENT., X and aſtringent. 
Aſtringent in a ſmall 2 * 
SUBBE'ADLE, n. . | ſub and beadle.] An under 
e. 
They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by 
ſimple meſſengers, or ſubbeadles, but in their own 
3 . 1 1 Ayliffe. 
UBCELE'ST1AL. adj. and celiſtial.] Placed 
beneath the heavens. 4. U J 


The moſt refined glories of tial excellen- 
cies are but more faint reſem of theſe. 


SuncHA'XTER. . ſ. | ſub and chanter ; ſuccentory 
Lat.] The deputy of the precentor in a cathedral 
SuncLa'vias. adj. { ſub and clavis, Latin.] 
Subclawvim is applied to any thing under the arm- 
pit or ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or 
muſcle. Quincy. 

The liver, though ſeated on the right fide, yet, by 
the ſubclavian diviſion, doth — commu- 
nicate its activity unto either arm. Hroton s F. E. 
The chyle firſt mixeth with the blood in the ſub- 
clavian vein, and enters with it into the heart, 
where it is very imperfectly mixed, there being 
no mechaniſm nor fermentation to conyert it into 
Avrbuthnet. 
SUBCONSTELLA'T1ON. . þ. and conſt. l la- 
tice. ] A ſubordinate or ſecondary conſtellation. 
As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if thereby 
be meant the Pleiades, or ſulconſtellation upon the 
back of Taurus, with what congruity they are de- 
ſcribed in a clear night an ordinary eye may diſco- 
ver. Brown's ar Error ;, 
SuBco'XTRARY. adj, | ſub and conrary.] Con- 
trary in an inferiour degree. : 
It two — propoſitions differ in quality, 

rarics: as, ſome vine is a tree, ſome 

vine is not a tree. Theſe may be both true toge. 
ther, but they can never be both falſe. us.. 
SUuBcoNTRA'CTED, pt. adj. [ ſb and contratte 
cd.) Contracted after a former contract. 
Your claim, 
I bar it in the intereſt of my wife ; 
'Tis ſhe is fubcortrated to this lord, 
And I her huſband contradict your banes. Shake/p. 
SuncvTa'xEOVs. adj. | ſub and cutancous.} Ly- 
ing under the ſkin. 
SUBDE'ACON. 1. , | ſubdeacorus, Latin. ] 5 
In the Romnh church they have 2 ſubd-aror, who 
is the deacan's ſervant. i Pures gon. 
SUBDEAY. n. f. | fubdecarn, Lat.) The vicege- 
rent of a 
Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, 
that ſuch confirmation may be valid, the dean mutt 
join in perſon, and not in the perſon of a deputy or 
/ubdean only. . | AyligJe. 
SUBDECU PLE, adj. | ub and decupulur, Latin. ] 
Containing one part of ten. 

SUsDERTS0/kIOVs. adj. [ ſub and deriſfor.] Scoff. 
ing or ridiculing with tenderneſs and delicacy. Not 


aſſimilation, or abſolute converſion and ſubattion ; | uſed. 


the other maturation ; whereof the former is muſt 


1 conſpicuous in living creatures, in which there i 


This ſubderiſorious mirth is far from giving any of. 
4R2 ſen. a 


bd 
# 
5 
: 
1 


SUB 


ſence to us: it is rather a pleaſant condiment of our 
convertation. Alare. 
* Svgprri rrovs. adj, | fl Ftitinr, Latin, ] Put 
ſecretly in the place of fomethirg elſe. ; 
To Sunvive/aSIEY. b. 4. | jb and dev. 
To diverſify 2g 2m what is already diverſified, 
ne ſame wool one man feits into a hut, another 
w:aves it into cloth, another into arras; and theſe 
varioufly fate according to the fancy of the 
ut cer. Hale. 
% SuBrivtng. va [ſudiviſy, French ; A 
and ite } To divide a part into yet more parts. 
In thc riſe of cight, in tones, there be two bee- 
mo, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the tones 
equally, the cight is but ſeven whole and equa! 
notes; andif you u. that into half notes, as 
in the ſtops of a lute, it maketh the number thir- 
teen. ; Bacn's Natural Hiſtory, 
When Brutus and Caftius were overthrown, 
foon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and - 


A. idk 4. Bacon, 
The glad father glories in his child, 
Whe: he can AD a traction, Ro ommon. 


When the progenies of Chim and Japhet 
fwarmed into colunies, and thoſe colonies were 
fabi d 4 into many others, in time their deſcend- 
ants loſt the primitive rites of divine worthip, re- 
taining only the notion of one deity, Dey dax. 

SSH oN. 1 f. | jubd ito, French; from 
Tul divid.. ] 

1. The act of ſubdividing. 

When@ny of the parts of any idea are farther di- 
vided, in order to a cli ar explication of the whole, 
tais is called a fabdivijfion;g as when a year is divided 
into montlis, each month into days, and ench day 
into hours, which may be farther ſubdivided into 
minutes aud ſeconds. Matis Lrgick. 

2. The parts diftinguiſhed by a ſecond diviſion. 

How can we fee fuch a multitude of ſouls caſt 
under ſo many 74im/1,r; of miſery, without re- 
fic*ting on the abſurdity of « government that ſa- 
crifices the happineſs of io may reaſonable beings 
to the clory of one ? Ali an. 

In the decimal table the ſiανννινιννν of the cubit, 
as ſpan, palm, and digit, are deduced from tlie 
ſhorter cub:t. Ar buthnct. 

Sosa eLus, adj. [ ſubdolas, Latin. ] Cunning ; 
fabtle: fly. 

T9 SirDuU'CE, 1 v. 4. | ſabdicry, ſubductas, La- 

72 SUBDU'CT. tin.) 

1. To withdraw ; to take away. 

Or nature i d in ine, and lett ſome part 

Nit prot enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 

Or from my fide dci g, took perhaps 

Nlore than engus hi. Ii, Poradiſ: I of: 

2. To ſubſtract by arithmetical operation. 

Take the other operation of aritlimetielt, ſub- 
Juction: if out of that ſuppoſed infinite multitude 
of antecedeut generations we ſhould jd: ten, 
the reſique muſt be leſs by ten than it was before, 
aud yet ſtill the quotient muſt be infinite. Hi, le. 

Sun ro. 1. | from ſubdaF.} 

t. The act oſ taking away. 

Poſſibly the Divine Beneficence ſubducting that 
influence, which it communicated from the time 
of their firſt creation, they were kept in a ſtate 
of immortality till that moment of the 4 liction. 

Hal:'s Oiigin of Mankind. 

2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. 

Suppoſe we take the other operatioa of arith- 
metie x, Hd ion if out of that infinite multi- 
tude of antecedent generations we ſhould ſubduct 
ten, the reſidue muſt be leſs by tea than it was 
before that ſabdactian, and yet ſtill the quotient be 
xtiniite. Hate. 

To SUBDU'E. v. a from ſl de, or ſl jg, Lat.] 

1. To cruſh; to oppreſs; to ſink; to over- 

wer. 

+ Nothing could have /#5d.,'{ nature 
To ſuch a lowneſfs, but his unRind daughters, Sh, 
Them that rofe up 2gaiuſt me, haſt thou jubdu. d 
under me. 2 Yum. XXIi. 40. 
if aught were worthy to ſu-due 
The foul of man. Milton. 
2, To conquer; to reduce under a new domi- 
Mon. a 


bs 


| Tothe c d plain. 


| 


SUB 


Be fruitful, and repleniſh the earth, and «bd. 
Gen. i. 28. 


t. 
Auguſtus Cæſar ſubdued Egypt to the Roman 


empire, Prachim. 
To overcome in battle, and due 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils. Milton. 


The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of 
their wit, when they lu the world. Spratt. 

2. To tame; to ſubact; to break. 

Nor ist unwholeſome to fe the land 
By often exercite ; and where before 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Firoil. 

SUBDU EMENT. #. f. ſtrom fad.] Conqusſt. 
A word not uſed, not worthy to be uſed. 

I have feen thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſtced, 
Bravely deſpiſing forfeits and ſubduements, Shatefp. 

SUnpLU'kk. . J. i from ſ«bdiue.] Conquerour; 
tamer. 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
Aad all the body to thy heſt doſt frame; 

Victor of gods, ſubd. of mankind, 

That doft the lions aud fell tygers tame, 

Who can expreſs the glory of thy might ? Spenſ e. 
Their curious eye 

Diſcerns their great du ers awful mien 

And correſponding features fair. Philips. 

Figs are great ere of acrimony, uſeful in 
toarteneſs and coughs, and extremely-emollient. 

; Arbithnit, 

Su nu Lx. ] a4. | ſabdyple, Fr. ſub and 

SU ner E. | 
ing one part of two. 

As ore of theſe under pullevs doth abate half 
of that heavineſs which the weight hath in itſelf, 
and cauſe the power to be in a fdp ˖ proportion 
unto it, fo two of them do abate half of that 
which remains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple propor- 
tion, and three a ſubſextuple. A, Math, Mop. 

The motion, generated by the forces in the whole 
paſſage of the body or thing through that ſpace, 
thall be in a fubdip/icate proportion of the forces, 

Nowns”s Opticks, 

SuBJa/CENT. adj. | fubjacens, Latin. ] Lying un- 
der. 

The ſuperficial parts of mountains are waſhed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the {jac.»t 
plai'is. Wedward. 

Ty SUBJECT. v. a. [j dus, Latin.] 

1. To put under. 

The angel led them direct, and down the cliff as 

fa 
Milton, 
The medal bears each form and name : 
In one ſhort view, fe je to our eye, 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, fages, beauties lie. Pope. 

2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion : to make ſubordi- 
nate ; to make ſubmiſſive, 

Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd 

name 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by /443:41»g rage 
To the cool d;Rates of experienc'd age. 

3. To euſlave; to make obnoxious. 

I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taſte grief, need friends, like you: /-je*-d thus, 
How can you fay to me, I am a King? Shakeſpare, 

I tee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Sul j aged to the victor's cruel power, 

Led hence a flave. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
or fall into the ditch : and he is the moſt ſabjcctid, 
the moſt enflayed, who is fo in his underſtanding 

Lock:. 


Dr yden. 


4. To expoſe; to make 1: able, 

If the veſſels yield, it {/j-4.5 the perſon to all 
the inconventencies of an crronevus circulation. 

Artuthnct. 

5. To ſubmit ; to make accountable, 

God is not bound to ſubj-/ his ways of operation 
to the fcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine him- 
teif to do nothing but what we mutt comprehend. 

Lock 


6. To make ſubſervient. 

He ſul jeted to man's ſervice angel-wings, Million. 
Su'njeEcT. adj | ſubje#us, Latin.) 

I, Placed or ſituated under. | 


duplus, Latin. ] Contain- ? 


SUB 


Th' eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands, as /4/j, all the vale 
To fee the fight. Sh. ſpcure't Troiles and Cre io. 
2. Living under the dominion of another. © 
Eſau was neuer S to Jacob, but founded a 
diſtia&t people and government, and was himſelf 
prince over them. Locke, 
Chrift, fince his incarnation, has been {be to 
the Father, and will be fo alſo, in his human ca. 
pacity, after he has delivered up his mediatori:1 
kingdom, Water lund. 
3- Expoſed; liable ; obnoxious. 
Moſt / j is the iatteſt foil to wecds; 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overſpread with them. Sab. eure. 
All human things are to decay, 
And when fate ſummons, monarchs mult obey, 
Dryd.n, 
4. Being that on which any action cee 
whether intellectual or material. 
I enter into the ſubject matter of my diſcourſe, 
Drydn, 
|. Su'nqrer. nf. [it, French. ] 
1. One who lives under the dominion of ano. 
ther: oppoſed to gowerner, 
Every je“ du'y is the King's, 
But every (.4j-</'s ſoul is his own. 
Never /«/je&t long'd to be a king, 
As I do long and with to be a e. Sha. Hen, VI, 
Fhoſe I call i which are governed by the 
ordinary laws and magiſtrates of the ſovereign, 
Du dit. 
We muſt underſtand and confeſs a king to be a 
father; a /«j-4 to be a fon ; and therefore honour 
to he by nature mott due from the natural /j-# 
to the natural king. Hilyd.:y, 
The ien ruſt ovey his prince, becauſe Gul 
commands it, human laws require it. Wifcs 
Were /u/j-5 ſo but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the publick voice. 
Dryden, 
Heroick Kings, whoſe high perfeRions have 
made them awful to their , can ſtruggle 
with and ſubdue the corruption of the times. 
Daten, 
2. That on which any operation, either mental 
or material, is performed. 
Nor ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The % of our watch. Shakeſprare's Mocheth, 
This /«6je.77 for heroick ſong pleas'd me. Malts. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts; noc 
are they too dry a ſubject for our contemplation. 
Decay of Pity. 
Iwill not venture on ſo nice a ſ«/ject with my 
ſeverer ſtyle. b More, 
Make choice of a %% beautiful and noble, 
which being capable of all the graces that colours, 


Sha. H. wry V. 


perfect art, an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate. Dr yan. 

The ie of a propoſition is that concerning 
which any thing is affirmed or denied. Hatt Ln, 

My real defign is, that of publiſhing your praiſes 
to the world ; not upon the ſ#tjei2 of your noble 
birth. Sꝛo ift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or exiſts. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs, as it ap- 
pears well in the weakneſs of thoſe [jects in 
whom it reigns, children, women, old folks, fc< 
folks. Bac . 

4 [In Grammar.) The nominative caſe to a 
verb 1s called by grammarians the ſj. of the 
verb. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Sun fg“ rio. ». . [from ſubject. ] 

1, The act of ſubduing. 

After the conquett of the Kingdom and ſubj- #17 
of the rebels, enquiry was made who there were 
that fighting againtt the King had ſaved themſelves 
by flight. Hail. 

2. | Soujcttvin, Fr.] The ſtate of b ing under go- 
vernment. ; 

zecauſe the ei of the body to the will is 
by tur la cetlity, the ſabjecrion of the will unto 
God voluntary; we therefore ſtand in necd of di- 


rection 
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and elegance of deſign, can give, ſhall afford a 
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SUB 
yeftion after what fort our wills and defires may 
be rightly conto: med to his. her. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himſelf to 
04 je lien, that having once ſet before his eyes the 
u pe of a kingdom, hath found encouragement. 
Spenfer. 

Roth in j now to ſenſual appetite. A lion. 

Sunjrcrive. adj. from ſubject. | Relating not 
ro the object, but the ſubject. 

Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into objective and Vie ohjective is 
when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf: 
de, when we are certain of the truth of 
it. Walt. 

SUntxGRE'SSION, . /. L and ingreſſas, Latin. ] 
Secret entrance. 

The pretſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened 
vpon the acceſhon of the air ſucked out; which 
fyurceth the neighbouring air to a violent ſattngr:/- 

en of its parts. Boyle. 

To Sun. v. a. | {45 and jrindre, French; 
ſ.4junge, Latin.J To add at the end; to add after- 
vw ds. 

He makes an excuſe from ignorance, the only 
thing that could tae away the fault; namely, that 
ne knew not that he was the high-prieſt, and f«+- 
a reaſon. cuth, 
Sonst gors. adj. [ ſabitancus, Latin, ] Sud- 
den; haſty. 

To SUBJUGATE. v. a. | ſubjuguer, Fr. fabjuge, 
Lat] To conquer; to ſubdue ; to bring under do- 
minion by force. : 

O fav'rite virgin, that haſt warm'd the hreaſt, 
Whoſe fov'reign dictates ſ4bj-g.:2 the eaſt ! Privy, 
He H gtd a King, and called him his vaſſal. 

Baker. 

SvnrucaTION. . . [fromſuljugate.] The act 
ot ſubduing. 

This was the condition of the learned part of the 
world, after their ſu5/ug.2t/9n by the Turks. al.. 

SUBJU'NCTION. =. /. from l j ga, Latin.) 
Ihe ſtate of being ſubjoined; the act of ſubjoin- 
ing. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different ſorma- 
tion ; and in dependence upon, or /bjun 7i,nto forne 
other verb. Clarke, 

Su'sgjuxcTIVE. adj. [H , Latin; ſub- 
joutif,, French. ] : 

1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. 

2. In grammar. ] 

The verb undergoes a different formation, to 
ſignify the ſame intentions as the indicative, yet 
wot abſolutely but relatively to ſome other verb, 
which is called the {4j:2/ve mood. Clarks. 

SUBLAPSarIAN. ) adj. CV and lipſus, Lat.] 

Sun. sARv. Done after the fall of man. 

The decree of reprobation, according to the - 
Lipſarian dactrine, being nothing elſe but a mere 
preterition, or non- election of ſome perſons whom 
God left as he found, involved in the guilt of the 
firſt Adam's tranſgreſſion, without any actual per- 
ſonal fin of their own, when he withdrew ſome 
others as guilty as they. Hammond. 

Sus tox. x. f. [ ſublatin, Latin.] The act of 
taking awav. 

Sux1.Eva'rion. 2. ſ. [Cle ve, Lat.] The act 
of raiſing on high. 

SUBLYMABLE. adj. [from ſ«blim:.] Poſſible to 
be ſubl med. 

SUnLVUMABLENESS. nf. {from ſublimabl:.] Qua- 
Iity of admitting ſublimation, 

He obtained another concrete as to taſte and 
ſmell, and eaſy /ab{im:blen:ſ;, as common ſalt ar- 
moniack. Boyle. 

ToSu'sLIMATE. v. a. | from ſublime.] 

1. To raiſe by the force of chemical fire. 

2. Lo exalt: to heighten; to elevate. 

And as his actions roſe, ſo raiſe they {till their 


vein 
In. words, whoſe weight beſt ſuit a fi, d 
rain. Draytn. 


Not only the groſs and illiterate ſouls, but the 
moſt a rial and /b{»: 4-d, are rather the more pro- 
per ful for an 1imm-© terial fire. Dccay of Fiery. 

The precepts ot Chriftiznity are ſo excellent 


SUB 


more groſs and corrupt, as ſhews fte h and blood 
never revealed it. Decay of Picty 

SU'® LYMAT k. 2. f. from ſub/ime. | ; | 

1. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what 
metals cadure ſublimng, and what body the ſ«b/;- 
mite malc 2s. Bacon. 

2. Quickſilver raifed inthe retort. 

SU'BLIMATE, adj. Raiſed by fire in the veſſel. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the acid 
particles of ſpirit of ſalt compoſe mercury ſu5/imate, 
and with the particles of fulphar, cinaabar. Newt. 
Sentinet tox. u. J. Pn Fr. from 
bal (tun 6.) 

I. A chemical operation which raiſes bodies in 
the veilel by the force of fire. 

S$4b/imation differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts of 
bodies are raiſed, but in this the ſolid and dry; 
and that the mater to be diftilled may be either 
ſolid or fluid, but ſ«t/imtion is only concerned 
about ſolid ſubſtances. There is alſo another dif- 
ference, namely, that rareftaction, which is of 
very great uſe in diſtillation, bas hardly any room 
in f-5{mation ; for the ſubſtances which are to be 
ſublimed being ſolid, are ivcapable of rarefac- 
tion; and fo it is only impulic tlut can raiſe them 

3 3 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ſet- 
tlement of liquors, by heat, by precipitation or 
feblimation ; that is, a calling of the ſeveral parts 
up or down, which is a Kind of attraction. &acon. 

Since oil of ſulphur per campanam is of the fame 
nature with oil of vitroil, may it not be inferred that 
ſulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts io 
ſtrongly cohering by attraction, as to aſcend toge- 
ther by ſublimation ? Newton's Opticks. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation; act of heiglitening or 
Improving. 

She turns 
Bodies to ſpirits, by me tien ſtrange. Davies. 

Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is 
defective and ſhort in moral, which are but the ru- 
diments and firſt draught of religion, as religion is 
the perfection, refinement, and ja6/ir:t:on of mora- 
lity ? South. 
SU BLUME. adj. [ ſullin, Latin.) 

1. High in place; exalted aloft. 

They ſum'd their pens and ſoaring th' air /«b- 

lime. 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. 

Sublime on theſe atow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, Dryd. 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 

My earthly ſtrained to the height 
In that celeſtial _ % lime. 


Milian. 


Milton. 
Can it be, that ſouls /«&/1me 
Return to vilit our terreſtrial clime; 

And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd'by death, 
Can cover lazy limbs ? Dryden. 
z. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lofty ; grand. 

Eaſy in ſtile thy work, in ſenſe /ublim;, Prior. 

4. Elevated by joy. 

All yetleft of that revolted rout, 
Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or jult array, 


Sublime with expectation. Milton. 
Their hearts were jocund and ſat lime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 


5. Lofty of mein ; elevated in manner. 
He was fſb/ime, and almoſt tumorous in his looks 
and geſtures. WFatton. 
His fair lage front and eye ſublime declar'd 
Abſolute rule. Milten. 
SunLiMs. n. ſ. The grand or lofty ſtile. The 
ſallime is a Galliciſm, but now naturalized, 
Longinus ſtengthens all his laws. 
vnd is himſelf the great ui he draws. Pope. 
The /#/im- riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, 
the magniticence of the words, or the harmogious 
and lively turn of the phraſe ; the perfect e 
ariſes from all three together. Addiſon. 
To Supt.i'ME. 2. 4. | ſublimery, Fr. from the 
adjective. ] 
r. To raiſe by a chemical fire. 
Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 
Ot letters, which aave paſt 'twixt thee and me, 


and refined, and lo apt to cleauſe and /xb;mate the | 


SUB 
Thence write our annals, and ia them leffons be 
Loui, whom lave's ſebtning fire invades. Done, 

2. Toruſe on high. 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtroug, 
Nor can thy head, not helpt, itſelf ue, 

Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb. Dub. 

3. To exalt; to heighten ; to improve. 

Flowers, aud then fruit, 
Man's nouriſhment, by gradual fcale ſ«biim'd 
To vital ſpirits aſpire. Milton, 

The fancies of moſt are moved by the inward 
ſprings of the corporeal machine, which even in 
the moſt /ab/aucd intellectuals is daugeroully iutlu- 
ential. Glanville, 

Art being ſtrengthened by the knowledge of 
things, may paſs into nature by flew degrees, and 
ſo be /«b/im-d into a pure genius, which is capable 
of dittinguiſhing betwixt the beauties of nat ui e and 
that which is low in her. Did a Defrag. 

Meanly they ſeck the bleſſing to confine, 

And force that ſun hut ou a part to ſhine ; 
\Which not alone the ſoutheru wit [44/: c5, 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern clunes. Pope. 

% SurLiUME v. 2. Toriſe in the chemical 
veilet by the force of fire. 

The particles of fal ammoniack in ſublimation 
carry up the particles of antimony, which will not 
ul Him alone. Newton's Opticks. 

This ſalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and ſ limes in 
a great one. Ar but i not on Aliments. 

SunLiMELY. adv. [from fſubline.) Loftily ; 
grandly, | 

In Eng'iſh lays, and all {«/ime/y great. 

Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. Pars 
Fuſti.a's ſo ſab/imr.y bad; 

It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. Popes 

SuBLUMENESS. n. fo | jublunites, Lat.] The 

ſame as ſublimity. 

SUB LYMITY. . . | from ſablime ; ſublinate, Fr. 
bunt,, Lat. / 

1. Hetgii of place; local elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence. 

As religion looketh upon him who in Majeſty 
and power is infinite, as we ought we account not 
of it, unleſs we eſteem it even according to that 
very height of excellency which our hearts con- 
ceive, when divine j«6/mty itſelf is rightly conſi- 
dered, Honky, 

In reſpe&t of God's incomprehenſible ſubl mity 
and purity, this is alſo true, that God is neither a 
mind nor a ſpirit like other ſpirits, nor a light 
ſuch as can be diſcerned. Raleigh. 

3. Loftinefs of ſtyle or ſentiment. 

Milton's diſtinguilhing excellence lies in the 
/ublim.ty of his thoughts, in the greatneſs of which 
he triumphs over all the poets, modern and an- 
cient, Homer only excepted. Audiſor. 

SunLti/NGUAL. adj. [ ſublingual, Fr. ſub and lin- 
gun, Lat. | Placed under the tongue. 

Thoſe ſubliming humours ſhould be intercepted, 
before they mount to the head, by fub/ing:al pills, 

Harvey. 

SuBLU/xAR, adj. | ſublunaire, Fr. ſ and 

SUB LUNARY. } lun, Lat.] Situated beneath 
the moon ; earthly ; terreſtrial; of this world, 

Dull J lovers! love, 

Whote foul is tenſe, cannot admit 

Of abſence, 'caufr it doth remove 

Thething which elemented it. Donne, 

Night meaſur' e, with her ſhadowy cone, 

Half way up hill this vaſt ſub/-nar vault. Milton. 

Through feas of Knowledge we our courſe ad- 

Vance, 
Diſcovering ſtill new worlds of ignorance ; 
And thete diſcov'ries make us all confeis 
That ſubln wy ſcience is but zue s. Denham. 

The celeſtial bodies above the moon being not 
ſubject to chance, remained in perpetual order, 
while all things f5/anary are ſubject to change. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoys- 
Ovid had warn'd herto beware 
Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſu.:l trade is, 
Under pretince of taking air, 
To pick up /4-mary ladies. 
er pmlotopher to Rowley flies, 
Were iu a box the whole creation hes ; 
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SUB 


She ſees the planets in their turns advance: 

And ſcorns, Poitier, this ſablunary dance. Yourg. 

Su'uMARINE, adj, | ſub and mare. | Lying 
or acting under the ſea. 

This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe 
theſe HI navigators will want winds and 
tides for motion, and the ſight of the heavens for 
direction. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody ſubmarine 
plants, but alſo the lithophyta, affect this manner 
of growing, as I obſerved in corals. Ray on the Cre. 

To SUBME/RGE. v. a. { ſubmerg:r, French; 
ſabmerge, Lat.] To drown ; to _ under water. 

So half my Egypt was ſa , and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shak:ſp. Ant. and Cleo. 

SuBME'RS10Nn. . ſ. | ſubmer ſion, French, from 
ſubmer ſus, Lat.] The act of drowning ; tate of be- 
ing drowned, 

The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Pla- 
to's Timzus, almoſt contiguous to the weſtern 
parts of Spain and Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed 
up by that ocean ; which, if true, might afford a 


paſſage from Africa to America by land before 
tht ere, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
0 SUBMINISTER, v. a. Leere, Lat. | 


To SUBMUYNISTRATE. To ſupply ; to af- 
ford. A word not much in uſe. 
Some things have been diſcovered, not only by 


the induſtry of mankind, but even the inferiour 


animals have ſubminiſtred unto man the invention of 
many things, natural, artificial, and medicinal. 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Nothing ſab miniſtrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, than ſteams of 
naſty folks. Harvey. 
To SUuBMIN1STER. v. n, To ſubſerve. 
Paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, 
but bad maſters, and ſubminiſtcr to the beſt and 


worſt p es. L' Eftrange. 
Su nuss. adj. [from ſubmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; 
ſubmiſſi ve; obſequious. 


King James, mollified by the biſhop's ſabmſi and 
eloquent letters, wrote back, that though he were 
in part moved by his letters, yet he ſhould not be 
fully ſatisfied except he ſpake with him. Bacon. 

Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 
Yet with ſubmſs approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a ſuperior nature, bowed low. Milton. 

Rejoicing but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiſs : he rear'd me. Milton. 

Sus M1'ss10nN. n. ſ. [| ſubmiſſion, Fr. from ſub- 
miſſus, Lat. 

1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of another. 

Submiſſion, Dauphin! 'tis a mere French word, 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or 
dance; humble or ſuppliant behaviour. 

In all ſbmi/ſion and humility, 

York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Great prince, by that ſubm ion you'll gain more 

Than e'er your haughty courage won before. 
| Halif, ax, 

3. Acknowledgement of a fault; confeſſion of 
errour. 

Be not as extreme in ſubmiſſion, as in offence. 

Shakeſpeare. 
4. Obſequiouſneſs ; reſignation ; obedience. 

No duty in religion is more juſtly requred by 
God Almighty, than a perfect ſubmi//ion to his will 
in all things. Temple. 

Sexmissive. adj. | ſubmiſſu;, Lat.] Humble; 
teſtifying ſubmiſtion or inferiority. 

On what ſ-miſ/i2/; meſſage art thou ſent ? Shok. 

Her at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtre(s 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. 

Sudden from the golden throne, 
With a ſubmiſſre ſtep I haſted down; 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 
SUBMI'SSIVELY, adv. ox RR. Hum- 
bly ; with confeſſion of inferiority. 
The goddeſs, 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies. Dryden's An. 


Milton. 
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ſuit of the publick intereſts. 


SUB 


But ſpeech ev'n there ſubmiſively withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's 
cauſe ; 

Then cs nan reigns, and ſtills the any 
ws 


SuBM1'SSIVENESS. . /. [from ſubmiſſo;.7 H- 
mility ; confeſſion of fault, or inferiority, 

If thou fin in wine and wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory ; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmfſiveneſs, 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory : 
He makes flat war with' God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. 


| Herbert. 

Sunm1'ss1.v. adv. [from ſubmiſs.] Humbly ; 
with ſubmiſſion. | 

Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, 
and going ſoftly and ſubmiſsly, but in mean opinion 
of thyſelf. Taylor. 

at in. | 

1. To let down; to ſink. 

Sometimes the hill t itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile, 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. 


Dryden. 
Neptune ſtood, 
With all his hoſts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 


* . 


And with his trident ſhoy'd them off the ſand. 


Dryden. 

2. To ſubject; to reſign without aſſiſtance to 
authority. 

Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under 
her hands. . Gen. Xvi. 9. 

Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conform- 
able obſervance of the lawful and religious con- 
ſtitutions of their ſpiritual rulers. White, 

Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? Milton. 

3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to judg- 
ment. 

Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burthen, is ſubmitied to the houſe. 


To SuBmMt'T. v.n. To be ſubject; to acquieſce 

in the authority of another ; to yield. 
To thy huſband's will 

Thine ſhall ſubmit: he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 

Our religion requires from us, not only to fore- 
go pleaſure, but to ſubmit to pain, diſgrace, and 
even death. Ropers. 

SuBMu'LTIPLE. . ſ. A ſubmultipl: number or 
quantity is that which is contained in another 
number, a certain number of times exactly : thus 
3 is ſubmultiple of 21, as being contained in it ſeven 


times exactly. Harris. 
Suso AK. adj. | ſ«<b and o#awus, Lat. 
SuBocTvV'rLE. and o&7uplc.] Containing 


one part of eight. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that 
heavineſs of the weight, and cauſes the power to 
be in a ſubduple proportion, ſo two of them 
abate half of that which remains, and cauſe a ſub- 

uadruple proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a 
ſubotuphe Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

Had they erected the cube of a foot for their 
principal concave, and geometrically taken its ſub- 
oavr, the congius, from the cube of half a foot, 
they would have divided the congius into eight 
parts, each of which would have been regularly 
the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known 
palm : this is the courſe taken for our gallon, 
which has the pint for its ſubafave As b. on Coins, 

SuBo/rRDINACY. n. /. | from ſubordinate. ] 

SUBOKDINANCY. } Subordinacy is the proper 
and analogical word. 

1. The ſtate of being ſubject. | 

Purſuing the imagination through all its extrava- 
gancies, is no improper method of correcting, and 
bringing it to act in ſubo! dinacy to reaſon. SpeHtator. 
2. Series of ſubordination. 

The ſubordinancy of the government changing 
hands ſo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the pur- 
Temple. 


SUB 
SUBO'RDINATE. adj. [ ſub and erde 
1. Inferiour in order; in nature; in dignity or 


er. 

* was ſubordinate, not enſlaved to the under. 

ſtanding ; not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a 

queen to her king, who acknowledges a ſubjec. 

tion, yet retains a majeſty, Seth. 
Whether dark preſages of the night proceed 


from any latent power of the ſoul, during her ab. 


ſtraction, or from any operation of /«bord«nate ſpi. 
rits, has been a diſpute. Addiſon. 
2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries. 
The two armies were aſſigned to the leading 
of two generals, rather courtiers than martial 
men, yet aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of 


great experience. Bacn, 
His next ſubordinate 
Awak'ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake. Milli, 


Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagree, 
ment or affinity, that the ſeveral kinds and aer. 
dinate ſpecies of each are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

Woodward, 

To SUBO'RDINATE. v. a. | ſub and oi dins, Lat.] 
To range under another, Not in uſe, but proper 
and elegant. 

If 1 have ſubordinated picture and ſculpture to 
architecture as their miſtreſs, ſo there are other in- 
ferior arts ſubordinate to them. W outs, 

SUBo'RDINATELY, adv. | from ſubordinate.) In 
a ſeries regularly deſcending, 

It being the higheſt ſtep of ill, to which all 
others ſubordinately tend, one would think it could 
be capable of no improvement. Decay of Pity, 

SUBORDINA'TLON. 2. ſ. ¶ ſubordination, Fr. from 
ſubordinate, 

1. The ftate of being inferior to another. 

Nor can a council national decide, 

But with ſubordination to her guide. Dryden. 

2. A ſeries regularly deſcending. 

The natural creatures having a local ſubordin:. 
tion, the rational having a political, and ſometimes 
a ſacred. Holyd.y, 

3. Place of rank. 

If we would ſuppoſe a miniſtry, where every 
ſingle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all 
great officers of ſtate and law diligent in chuſing 
perſons, who in their ſeveral ſubordinations would 
be obliged to follow the examples of their ſupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be ſoon de- 
ſtroyed. Swift, 
. SUBO RN. v. a. [ ſulorner, French; ſuborm, 

in. 

1. 10 procure privately ; to procure by ſecret 
colluſion. 

His judges were the ſelf-ſame men by whom 
his accuſers were ſalor ned. Hooker, 

Fond wretch! thou know'ſt not what thou 
ſpeak'ſt, 
Or elſe thou art ſ«bcrn'd againſt his honour 
In hateful practice. Shakeſpear's 
Reaſon may meet 
Some ſpecious object, by the foe ſ«borr'd; 
And fall into dec-ption. Milton, 
His artful boſom heaves diſſembl'd fighs ; 
And tears juborr'd fall dropping from his eyes. 
Pr. er. 
2. To procure by indirect means. 
Behold 


eho 
Thoſe who by ling' ring ſickneſs loſe their breath, 
And thoſe who by deſpair ſalern their death. Dry. 
SunorRNA'TION. . ſ. | ſubornation, Fr. from 
ps] The crime of procuring any to ds a bad 
action 
Thomas earl of Deſmond was, through falſe 
\ſubornation of the queen of Edward IV. brought to 
his death at Tredagh moſt unjuſtly. Spenſ. Ielund. 
You ſet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his ſake wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd'rous 1 Shakeſp. Herry IV. 
The fear of puniſhment in this life will pre- 


ſerve men from few vices, ſince ſome of the 
blackeſt often prove the ſureſt ſteps to ſavour 3 
ſuch as ingratitude, hy pocriſy, treachery, and - 


Swift, 


ornation, 


SuBO «NER 


SUB 


Svno/nwven, 1 / [ ſubornewr, Er. from ſuborn.] 
one that procures a bad action to be done. f 

SuS ro ENA. . . [ ſub and pena, Lat.] A writ 
commanding attendance in a court under a pe- 
3 adj. [ ſub and guadruple. 
Containing one part of four. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of 
that heavineſs the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes 
the power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, 
ſo two of them abate half of that which * 
and cauſe a ſubquadruple proportion. ilkins, 

SUBQUIN 101 LE. adj. ¶ ſ«b and uintuple.] Con- 
taining one part of five. 

If unto the lower pulley there were added an- 
other, then the power would be unto the weight 
in a ſ«6quintuple proportion. Wilkin's Math. Mag. 


SUBKE/CTOR, nf. [ ſub and re&or.] The rec-|p 


tor's vicegerent. 

He was choſen ſubrector of the college. Walton. 

SupkE'PTION. 3. ſ. | ſubreption, Fr. — 
Lat.] The act of obtaining a favour by ſurpriſe or 
uafair repreſentation. Diet. 

SuBREPTITIOUS, ad. are Fr. ſurrep- 
titizs, Lat.] Fraudulently obtained from a ſupe- 
rior, by concealing ſome truth, which would have 
prevented the grant. Bailey. 

To SU'BROGATE. v. 4. [ ſubrogo, Latin.] See 
SURROGATE» 

To SUBSCRI'BE. v. a. | fouſcrire, Fr. ſubſcribo, 
Latin. | 

t. 10 give conſent to, by underwriting the 


name. 

They united by ſubſcribing a covenant, which 
they pretended to be no other than had been ,- 
ſcribed in the reign of King James, and that his 
"Majeſty himſelf had ſ«bſcribed it; by which impo- 
ſition people of all degrees engaged themſelves in 
it. Clarendon. 

The reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by 
whom this letter is ſubſcribed. Addiſon 

2. To atteſt by writing the name. 

Their particular teſtimony ought to be better 
credited, than ſome other ſubſcribed with an hun- 
dred hands. Whitgifte. 

3- To ſubmit. Not uſed. 

The king gone to-night ! ſubſcrib'd his pow'r ! 
Confin'd to exhibition ! all is gone. Shakeſpeare. 

To SuBSCRYBE. v. u. 

1. To give conſent. 

Oſius, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was 
ſet down, and framed for the whole Chriſtian 
world to ſubſcribe unto, ſo far yielded in the end, 
as even with the ſame hand to ratify the Arrians 
confeſſion. Hooker. 

Adviſe thee what is to be done, 

And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice. Shaksſp. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſ have ſaid, Go porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſbſcrid'd. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

So ſpake much humbled Eve ; but fate 
Subſcrib'd not : nature firſt gave ſigns, im d 
On bird, beaſt, air. Milton's ar, Loſt. 

2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſam for the promo- 
tion of any undertaking. 

Sunscr1'st. v. ſ. [from ſubſcriptio, Lat.] 

1. One who ſubſcribes. 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

3 Lye a demand in a 
oe juncture, every one of the party who can 

pare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber. Swift. 

SosscR To. . ſ. [from ſubſcriptio, Lat.] 

1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man aſked, Are ye Chriſtians We an- 
ſwered we were ; fearing the leſs becauſe of the 
croſs we had ſeen in the ption. Bacon. 

2. Conſent or atteſtation given by underwriting 
the name. 

3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any under- 


taking. 
The work he ply'd; 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide. Pepe. 
South ſea /ubſcription; take who pleaſe, 
Leave me but liberty. Pope 
4 Submiſſion ; obedience. Not in uſe. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs; 


SUB 


I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
You owe me no ſ«bſcript.on, Shak. King Laar. 

Suss rc Tiox. n. . { {ub and ſi, Lat.] A ſub- 
diviſion of a larger ſection into a leſſer. A ſection 
of a ſection. Die. 
 SunsE'cuTIVE. adj. [from fubſequor.] Follow- 
ing in train. 

SuB$E? TU'PLE. adj. { ſub and ſeprupler, Latin.) 
Containing one of ſeven parts. 

If unto this lower pully there were added ano- 
ther, then the power would be unto the weight 
in a ſubquiatuple proportion; if a third, a f- 
_ : Tens Wilkins. 

UBSEQUENCE. . ſ. | from fu Latin. 
The ſtate of following ; 15 — ] 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order 
ad mT: and ſubſequence in which they are 

. Grew. 
SU'BSEQUENT. adj. { ſubſequent, Fr. ſulſ gun, 
Lat.] This word is improperly pronounced long 
in the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpearc.] Following 
in train ; not preceding. 

In ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ſ«bſ-quent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come, at large. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſ-b/-quent words come on before the prece- 
dent vanith. Bacon, 

Why does each conſenting ſign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and ſ«l/cqu-nt appear 

To gird the globe and regulate the yu? 

rior. 

This article is introduced as ſabſeguent to the 
treaty of Munſter, made about 1648, when Eng- 
land was in the utmoſt confuſion. Swift. 

SU'#SEQUENTLY. adv, ¶ from ſubſequent.) Not 
ſo as to go before; ſo as to follow in train. 

To men in governing muſt things fall out acci- 
dentally, and come not into any compliance with 


ddiſon, | their preconceived ends; but they are forced to 


comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things 
as they fall out, by poſtliminious after-applications 
of them to their purpoſes. South, 
To SUBSE/RVE. v. a. 1 ſal ſer wis, Lat.] To 
ſerve in ſubordination ; to ſerve inſtrumentally. 
Not made to rule, 
But to ſu/ſerve where wiſdom bears command. 
Milton. 
It is a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
vating nature, and making her ſuoſerve our pur- 
poſes, than to have learned all the intrigues of po- 
licy. Glanville. 
The memory hath no ſpecial part of the brain 
devoted to its own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts 
which ſubſerve our ſenſations, as well as our 
thinking powers. Walſh. 
SUBsSE'RVIENCE. I. . [from ſaſerve. ] Inftru- 
SussEerviexcy, mental fitnets, uſe, or ope- 
ration. 
Wicked ſpirits may by their cunning, carry far- 


ther in a ſeeming confederacy or iency to 
the deſigns of a good angel. „ 
There is an immediate and agil ſ«bſervience of the 


ſpirits to the empire of the foul. Hal Origin. 
We cannot look upon the body, wherein ap- 
pears ſo much fitneſs, uſe, and fu/ſcrviency to in- 


b. | farther attenuated. 


SUB 


Senſe is ſubſervient unto fancy, fancy unto in- 
tellect. Grew. 
We are not to conſider the world as the body of 
God ; he is an uniform being, void of organs, 
members or parts, and they are his creatures ſub- 
ordinate to him, and ſbfervient to his will. Newt. 
Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſubſervien art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part ; 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one lov'd fully ſacrifice. Pope. 
SUBSE'XTUPLE, adj. | ſub and ſextupler, Lat.] 
Containing one part of fix. | 
One of theſe under pullies abates half of that 
heavineſs the weight hath, and cauſes the power 
to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, two of them 
a tubquadruple proportion, three a falt 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
To SUBSUDE. v. a. # ſubfida, Lat.] To fink ; 
to tend downwards. It is commonly uſed of one 
part of a compound, finking in the whole. Pope 
has uſed it rather improperly. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſub/iding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curis ambroſial dews diftill, 
Dryden. 
Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's wits againſt the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide : 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſub/id-. 


Pope. 

Svns1'pence. 1. % from ] The act of 

verbesser.) A AR] down- 
ward. 


This gradual {>/idency of the abyſs would take 
up a conſiderable time. Hurnet's Theor y. 
This miſcellany of bodies being determined to 
ſubſidence merely by their different ſpecifick gra- 
vities, all thoſe which had the ſame gravity ſub- 
ſided at the ſame time. Woodward. 
By the alternate motion of thoſe air-bladders, 
whoſe ſurfaces are by turns freed from mutual 
contact, and by a ſudden ſubſidence meet again by 
the ingreſs and egreſs of the air, the liquor is ſtill 
- ; — 
UBSIUDIARY, adj. | ſubfidiaire, Fr. ſabſidiarius, 
Lat. from hora) An ant ; brought in aid. 
Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a ſort 
of 2 —. gall. Arbuthnot on Alimicnt :. 
SU'BSIDY. . /. | ſubſide, Fr. ſubſihum, Lat.] 
Aid, commonly ſuch as is given in money. 
They adviſed the king to ſend ſpeedy aids, and 
with much alacrity granted a great rate of Jubfidy. 


Tis all the ſabſdy the preſent age can raiſe. Dr. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a 
houſe of commons ſhould never grant ſuch ſub/i- 
dies as give no pain to-the people, leſt the nation 
ſhould acquieſce under a burden they did not 


= 
To Suns1'Gw. v. a. | ſub/ign, Lat.) To gn 
Neither have they ſeen any deed before the con- 


D. ab.. queſt, but jubfigned with crotles and fingle yanes 


without ſurnames. 


To SURSI'ST. v. n. | ſubfifter, Fr. ſub/ifto, Lat.] 


1. To be; to have exiſtence. 
2. To continue ; to retain the preſent ſtate or 


finite functions, any otherwiſe than as the effect condition. 


of contrivance. Bentley 
There is a regular — —— * — 
ency among all the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne. 
12 adj. 7... Lat.] Subor- 
dinate; inſtrumentally uſeful. 
Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce 
ever reading any thing which he did not make ſub- 
ervient in one Kind or other. Fell. 
Philoſophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all things are referred; but under 
this God they worſhipped many inferior and ſab- 
er vient Gods. Stilling jt at. 
Theſe ranks of creatures are fc). one to 
another, and the moſt of them ſerviceable to man. 
Ray. 
While awake, we feel none of thoſe b 


: continually made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal 


principles ſabſe vent herein. Grew, 


charity. 


Firm we ſub/ſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 
The very foundation was removed, and it was 
a moral impoſlibiliey that the republic could ſ«b/i/t 
any longer. Swift. 
3. To have means of living; to be maintained. 

He ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, that like the 
heat of a Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits 


withal to ſub/iſtin the long winter which lays 4m 
CEC 
Let us remember thoſe that want eehte, as 
we ourſelves ſhould have deſired to be remembred, 
had it been our ſad lot to ſubſſt on other men's 
Atterbury,. 
4. To inhere : to have exiſtence by means of 
ſomething elſe. 
Though the general natures of theſe qualities 
are ſufficiently diſtaut from one another, yet when 


3 they 


n. 


of poetry in a cold climate; and gave me where- 


| 
! 
' 


UB 

they come to ſubſiſe in particulars, and to be clothed 
with ſeveral accidents, then the difcernment is not 
ſo ey. Sons h. 

Sus! 'STENCTE, or Sud ſiſiency. ”. p C Hiſtance, 
ah from /4/ſ-.] 

. Real being. 

The ficſh and the e of the fleſh with 
God began both at one inſtant, his making and 
taking to himſelf our fleſh was but one act: ſo 
that in Chriſt there is no perſonal ſ«#/;/t:»c- but 
one, and that from everluſting. Hooker. 

We know as little how the union is diſſolved, 
that is the chain of theſe differing /ug/irer: ies that 
compound us, as how it firſt commenced. Glnv. 

Not only the things had iſtence, but the very 
images were of ſome creatures exiſting. Sig. ui. 

2. Competence; means of ſupporting life. 

His viceroy could only propote to himſelf a 
comfortable , out of the plunder of his 
Province. Adil. an. 

3. Inherence in ſomething elſe. 

Suns is TENT. adj. | ſabiſtens, Lat.] 

1. Having real being. s 

Such as deny ſpirits ſ«5/*-n! without bodies, will 
with d1Ficalty aftirm the ſeparate exiſtence of 
ew OWN. Brown, 

- Inherent. 

1 heſe qualities are not /u6/i/t-rt in thoſe bodies, 

but are Wen of fancy begotten in ſomething 


' cife: Bentley. 
SUBSTANCE. . /. [ ſ#5jrance, Fr. ſubſtantia, 
Latin.) 


1. Being; ſometliing exiſting; ſomething of 
vhich we can ſay that it is. 

Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
$p1ings not from feaſe, nor humours. well agreeing. 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 


She is a ſulſtance, and a perfect being. Davics. 
The ſtrength of gods, 
A nd this empyteal /b/:ance cannot fail. Milton. 


. That which ſupports acculents. 

WW hat creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 
Aud /« *; mie? . 

Every being is conſidei ed as ſuhſiſting in and by 
tlc it, and then it is called a Jubſt ance; or it ſub- 
fiſts in aud by another, and then it is called a mode 
or manner * being. Watts. 

2. The eſſential part. 

It will ſerve our turn to comprehend the f4.. 
Fur, without confining ourſelves to {crupulous 
ezattnels in form. Digby. 

This edition is the ſame in /*//umce with the 
Lawn. Burn. 

They are-the beſt epitomes, and let you ſee with 
ene Caſt of the eye the ſutjraxc: of a hundred 
pages. Addiſon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary; ſomething 
ſoud, uot empty. 

Shadows to- night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the V of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
Arm'd in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 
She: be /peare . 
He the future evil ſhall no lefs 
In apprebenſium than in t feel. 

Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the , not tii appearance choſe: 
o reteue one Tuch friend he took more pride, 
nan to deſtroy whole thouiands of ſuch foes, Dry. 

God is no longer to bs worflupped and beliey ed 
in a3 a god foreſhewing and affuring by types, but 
3 a gou who has performed the , of what 
1:2 promiſed. Nel ſon. 

Body; corporcal nature. 

tu cen the parts of opake and coloured bo- 
ae are many ſpace:, either empty or repleniſhed 
with mediums of other dent oe as water be- 
— ver nth e tin. a 8 CO u {cles w ny re w'! ann I; A ee 


3 
egnatece, 


Milton, 


7 pr - 


SUB 


while, not withſtanding, the ſ«//rance of the lungs 
remains found. Bla been c. 

6. Wealth; means of life. 

He hath eaten me out of houſe and home, and 
hath put all my , into that fat belly of his, 
but 1 will have ſome of it out again. SHH. '[beare. 

We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and 
exhauttng our f,, but not for our own in- 


91 Swift, 
/ fra b. * 


1. Real ; actually exiſting. 

If this ztheiſt would have his chance to be a 
real and j) agent, he is more ſtupid than 
the vulgar. Bentley. 

2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. 

O bleiſed! bleſſed night! I am afraid. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream; 
Too Aittering tweet to be nid. Shak prare. 
To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtunttal life. Ailton. 
It happineſs be 2 ſ«5/rantial good, 
Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubject to them, 
I err'd to tcek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 
lime, as a river, hath brought down to us what 
is more light and ſuperficial, while things more 
ſolid and ſubſtantic{ have been immeried. Clary, 


oſtentation, and the ſutſrentisl ornaments of virtue. 


Eſi trom: "Cs 

Ohſervations are the only ſure grounds whereon 
to build a Jaiting and t,] philutiophy 
HI ondkvard, 


A ſolid and ſu//tantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks 
down with neglect on the cenſures and applauſes 
of the multitude, Air, 

This uſeful, charitable, humble employment 
of yourſelves, is what I recommend to vou with 
greateſt carneftneſs, as being a ſub/tantia; part of 
a wile and pious life. Low, 

3. Corporeal ; material. 

Now thine theſe planets with fbſtantic! rays 2 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days ? Ie. 

The tun appears flat like a plate of filver, the 
moon as big as the tun, and the rainbow a large 


#:bſt ttal arch in the ſky, all which are grots 


falſhoods. ; IV. alls, 
4. Strong, out; bulky. 

Subjtantial doors, 
Croſs-harr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſault. MA. 


5. Reſponiible; molerately wealthy; poſſeſſed 


of ſuhſtemce. 


Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made 
by verdict of a jury, choſen out of the honeſt and 
moſt Pt ſtuntii 1 freebolder 8. SÞþ- 150 r im Irclond. 
The merchants, and Sul ſtunti l citizens, cannot 
make up more than a hundred thouſand families. 
eiddiſon on the War, 


Alihough a cuſtom introduced againſt the - 


ſtantial of an appeal be not valid, as that it ſhould 


not be appealed to a ſuperior, but to an inferior 

judge, vet a cuſtom may be 1280 peg againſt the 

accidentals of an appeal. fe“, Parc gun. 

Suns TANTIALITV. . . rfrom fe ſeantial.] 

1. The ftate of real exiſtence, 

2. Corporel ty; z materiality. 

Body cannot act on any thing hut by motion; 

motion cannot be received but by quantity and 

matter: the ſoul is a ſtranger to ſuch groſs ſu. 

tantiality, and owns nothing of theſe. Clan. 

Suns TANTIALLY. adv, from e ſiuntid. 

1. In manner of a ſubſtance 3 with reality. of 

exiſtence, 

In him his father ſhone /ub/tartia/ly exprefs'd 
Alto. 

2. Stronglv ; ſolidly. 


cloud or m 't; „ant 4 tor the moſt 
ut ſpaces void of both air and water; but yet 
3 not M ally void of all. ſujtarce hetw een | 
ti: Parts of h 10 | a es. IN-wtihn, 
The quaiitics of plants are more yarious than 
thuſe 01 animal [ak { cr. rb. tunen Al; 2 nts," 
There may be a creat and conſtant courh, with 85 
au extracrdina-y charge & of flegmatick matter, 


t. = conſt: tute 


Having fo ft xtially provided for the North, 
they promited themielves they ſhould end the War 
| that Summer. Clarond n 

3. Truly; ſolidly; really; with fixed purpoſe 

The laws of this religion w ould make men, if 
they would truly obſer ve them, /ub/tartially reli— 
g'0us towards God, chaſte and ty mperate. T5 lie]. 
With 2 wealth, 


The Gdifterence betwixt the empty vanity of 


SUB 


Sun3TAa'XTIALNESS, n. ſ. [from C 7 

1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. 

2. Firiancſs; ftrength; power of holding 9. 
laſting. 

When Subſtantirlreſs combineth with deliglitf. 8 
neſs, fulneſs with finenefs, how can the lingu, 
which conſ.ſteth of theſe ſound other than mot 
full of ſweetneſs ? Camden's Rem, 

In degree of ſulſtartialneſs next above the do. 
rique, fuſtuning the third, and adornaing the .1 10. 
cond ſtory. Mo: 

To SunSTA'NTIATE. v. a. [from ful ſem 
To make to exit. 

The accidental of any act is ſaid to be whateze; 
advenes to the act itſelf already % ſtort'c 4, 

Ay Fs an 

Sc'ns TAN TVE. nf. . ſubſtartt}, Fr. fait d. NA 
wm, I. at.] A noun betokening the thing, 
quality. 

Claudian perpetually cleſes his ſenſe at the end 
of a verſe, commonly called golden, or two 
ſtantives and two adjectives with a verb beiwi., 
them to keep the peace. Dryd-r, 

Suns ra/xXTIVE.- adj. | ſub/t.ntivis, Lat.) 

1. Solid: depending only on itſelf, Not in n+, 
He conſidered how ſuttcient and ſubſtart gt 
land was to maintain itſelf, without any aid of 1 tlie 
foreigner. Bar, 

2. Petokening exiſtence. 


Het 4 


One is obliged to juin many particulars in one 
propofition, becauts the repetition of the . 
ve verb would be tedious. Ae. 

Suns TA'X TIVELY. acv. [from fie. Ay 
a tuhſt⸗ ani e. 5 

To Su's STITUTE, ©. a. Lf filters Fr. 
,., from / b and . tun, Lat.] To put in the 
place of — 

In the original deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can 
ſabſcitute none for them that can uy. conduce to 
his honour. Government of the T 9 

If a fwarthy tongue 

I; underneath his humid palate hung, 

Reject him then, and /#/1:t:4 another. Pry», 

Some few . are inſerted nor fubjiituted in the 
room of other Corp FFT fo 
Sv'asHIH UI. . ſalſtitut, Fr. fromthe verb. 
I. One placed by another to act with delegated 


WY 0 


* 7 
fallt.. 


por Er. 
Were vou ſworn tothe duke, or to the 0 ep nty ? 
— To him and his ſ4/1:mto;, Chalk imam, 


©. 


You've taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his itte, my fatty: 5 
And here upſwarm'd them. Chat, 
HaR thou not mide me here thy , Mey © 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſt ? Aiko, 
Providence delegates to the ſupreme masiſtr: to 
the ſame power for the good of men, which that 
ſupreme magittrate tr ansfers to tlie lev eral ſubs 


WW, 


«7s * 


Suns TN TAL. „. J. [Without ſingular. ] Eſ- N uitutes who act under him, 1400 
ſential parts. 


2. It is uſed like wiſę for things; 
cine is a /«: eat, for another. 
Suns Tir rains. 3. . [C ſabftitt Fr. from 
fubltitote.] Yhe act of placing any perſon or thin; 
in the room of another; the ſtate of being place“ 
in the room cf ant lier. 
Ite did believe 
He was the due, . 
And executing th out ard face of rov: y, 
With all prerogative. Shak Pr. 
N or ſal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated 
from any perfect metals; for every part, ſo ſepa- 
rated, may eaſily be reduced into perfect metal 
without [6/7i:«tr9n of that which chymiſts imagine 
to be wanting. Bacon” s {fb * £ Rey, „ 
To SUB5TRA'CT. c. a. ¶ſltrale, Lat. fo; Ac- 
tian, Fr.] 
1. To take away part from the whole 
2. Totake one number from another, 
w RSTRA'CTION. nf. [ ſouſtratrey ſuſtractiaa, F | 
The act of taking away part from the whole. 
1 cannot call this piece Tully? nor my own, be- 
much altered not only by _ change of the 
Kyle, but by addition and lb ſtras 
2. In zrithmetick. The taking of a leffer num. 


as, One medi- 


tion, 
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ber out of à greater of like kind, whereby to p 
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SUB 


vt 2 third number, being or declaring the ine- 
quality, exceſs, or difference between the num- 
bers given. Cocker s Arithmetick, 

Suns TRUMCTION. . . | ſubſeruftio, from u and 

in u, Lat.] Underbuilding. i 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed 

of earth upon which we _ and then — 4 
lings, or /«b[t: udien, as the ancients c it. 

r Watton's Arclitecturc. 

SussTWLAR. adj. [ſab and ſtylus, } Subſtylar 
line is, in dialing, a right line, whereon the gno- 
mon or ſtyle of a dial is erected at right angles 
with the plane. Diet. 

Erect the ſtyle perpendicularly over the ſub/tilar 
line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial-plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 

Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

SunsU'LTIVE. } adj. ¶ ſubſultus, — Bound- 

Sonsv'Lrokx. ing; moving by ſtarts. 

SUnsULTORILY. adv. [from ſubfultory.] In a 
bounding manner : by fits ; by ſtarts. 

The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not ſubſu/- 
erily ; for that will make the parts cloſe and pliant. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſe. 

Sun TANGENT. . ſ. In any curve, is the line 
which determines the interſection of the tangent 
in the axis prolonged. Dif. 

To SuBTE'Nv. v. a. [ ſub and tendo, Lat.] To 
be extended under. 

In rectangles and triangles the ſquare, which is 
made of the fide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is 
equal to the ſquares which are made of the fides 
containing the right angle. Brown, 

From Aries right ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle: now fince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three 

ſigns, 
Where e er they meet in angles, thoſe are ee 
Creech, 

Sens E. 3. ſ. [ ſub and terjus, Lat.] The 
chord of an arch. 

SU'BTER. n. J. | Lat. In compoſition, ſignifies 
dere 

Ses TERTLV “HNr. ) adj. [ ſubterfluo, Lat.] run- 

SunTEKRFLUOUS. ning under. 

SunTERFU'GE. n. . | ſubterſuge, Fr. ſubter and 
f«gio, Lat.] A ſhift ; an evaſion ; a trick. 

The king cared not for ſubterfuges, but would 
ſtand envy, and appear in any thing that was to his 
mind. Bacon. 

Notwithſtanding all their fly /ubterfuges and ſtu- 
died evaſions, yet the product of all their endea- 
vours is but as the birth of the labouring moun- 
tains, wind and yneſs. Glanville. 

Aﬀect not little ſhifts and ſubterfugss to avoid 
the force of an argument. Watts. 

Suns TERRA'NEAL, J. C ſub and terra, Lat. 

SUBTERRANEAN,  foufterraine, Fr. Subter- 

SU'k TERRANEOUS, rantan 2 15 

SU'B TERKANY- the word now uſed. | 
Lying under the earth; placed below the ſurface. 

Metals are wholly ſubtzry-y, whereas plants 
are part above earth, and part under. 

In /ubterr ict, as the fathers of their tribes, are 
brimſtone aud mercury. Bacon Natural II. ty. 

The force 
Of ſebterrarean Wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 
Of thund'ring tna, whoſe combuſtible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds. Milter. 

Alteration proceeded from the change made in 
the neighbouring ſubterran'al parts of that great 
conflagration. Boyle. 

Tell by what paths, what ſubterra:an ways, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 
The refluent rivers. Blackmore. 

Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, 

Like ſebterranccus ſtreams, unheard, unknown. 
Nerris. 

This ſubter run ov; paſſage was not at firſt deſign- 
ed ſo much for a highway as for a quarry. Addiſen. 

Rous'd within the ſubter rang world, 

Th expanding earthquake unreſuted ſhakes 
Aſpiring cities. Ther t bn. 


Bacon. | 


SUB 


SunTenna'xtty. 3. .. [ub and terra, Lat.) 
A place under ground. Not in uſe. 

We commonly conſider ſubterranitic: not in con- 
templations ſufficiently reſpectixe unto the crea- 
tion. Brown. 

SU'BTILE. adj. C futtil-, Fr. [«btilis, Lat. This 
word is often written ſube/e.] 

1. Thin; not denſe; not groſs. 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir'd, like ſb: ſmoke ditfolv'd in air. Dryden. 

Deny Des Cart his /«br:{- matter, f 
You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by 
the vibrations of a much ſabtiiir medium than air, 
which, after the air was drawn out, remained in 
the vacuum ? Newton's Opt. 

2, Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 

But of the clock which in our breaſts we bear, 
The ſabtile motion we forget the while. Davies. 

Thou only know'ft her nature, and her pow'rs ; 
Her ſabtile form thou only can'ſt define. Davies. 

I do diſtinguiſh plain 
Each ſubtile line of her immortal face. 

3. Piercing; acute. 

Paſs we the flow diſenſe and f tile pain, 

Which our weak frame is dettia'd to ſuſtain; 

The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 

4. Cunning ; artful; ily; ſubdolous. In this 
ſenſe it is now commonly written fate. Milton 
ſeems to have both. | See SunT _ 

Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, 
a ſ«btile witted and a marvellous fair ſpoken man, 
was diſcontented that one ſhould be placed before 
him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought him- 
ſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hocker. 

Think you this York 

Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, 

To taunt and ſcorn you ? Shakeſp. Richard III. 
O ſubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou haſt 

By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hire, 

To win a maiden's hold. Fairfax. 
A woman, an harlot and /«/tile of heart. Prov. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn : 

Subtile he needs muſt be, who could ſeduce 


Davies. 


Angels. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
- Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 

I've tumbled the throw. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Refin'd; acute beyond neceſſity. 

Things remote from uſe, obſcure and —— 
Aton. 

Sv's TrLELY. adv. [from ſubtile.] 

1. In a ſubtile manner; thinly ; not denſely. 

2. Finely ; not groſsly. 

The conſtitution of the air appeareth more 

ſubtilely by worms in oak-apples than to the ſenſe 

of man. Bacun, 

In theſe plaiſters the ſtone ſhould not be too 
ubtilcly powdered ; for it will better manifeſt its 
attraction in more ſenſible dimenFons. A, or. 

The opakeſt bodies, if Hi vided, as me- 
tals diſſolved in acid menſtruums, become per- 
fectiy tranſparent. | Newt, 

3- Artfully ; cunningly. 

By granting this, add the reputation of loving 
the truth ſincerely to that of having been able 
to oppoſe it .. Baylc. 

Other have ſought to eaſe themſelves of aftyc- 
tion by diſputing ſ«6:i/:/y againſt it, and pertinaci- 
ouſly maintaining that afflictions are no real evils. 

Tillat ſun' Sermons, 

Su's TiLxx ESt. 3. /. [from ſubrile.] 

t. Fineneſs; rareneſs. 

2. Cunning ; artfulneſs. 

To SuETTLIAT E. v. a. | from ſabsil..] To make 
thin. 


A very dry and warm or /«ti/iating air opens 


the ſurface of the earth. Harvey on the Pig. 

SUB TILIA'TION. . /. | ſabtiliatias, Fr. from 
ſabtiſiate.] The act of making thin. 

By ſubtiliation arid rare faction the oil contained 
in grapes, if diſtilled before it be fermented, be- 
comes ſpirit of wine. | Poyle. 

Su'B TILTY. . J. | fabiilite, Fr. from tik. 

1, Thinneſs ; fineneſs ; exility of part. 


ö 


SUB 
The /{ubtilties of particular ſounds may paſs 
through imall crannies not confuſed, but its mag . 


nity not ſo well. Baca. 
How ſhall we this union well expreſs ? 
Nought ties the ſoul, her ſubtiliy is tuch. Davies, 


The corporeity of all bodies being the ſame, aud 


— in all bodies being eſſentially the ſame thing. 


could any body by f«b:/ty become vital, than any 
degree of ſ«:til:y would produce ſome degree of life. 
(rreny”s Coſmol. 
Bodies the more of kin they are to ſpirit in ab- 
tilty and refinement, the more ſpreading and telf- 
dittufive are they. Nani. 
2. Nicety ; exility. 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpe& of the fine- 
neſs of the body, or ui of the motion, is little 
enquired. Bacon. 
3- Refinement ; too much acuteneſs. 
You prefer the reputation of candour before 
that of ſubtilty, Boyle. 
Intelligible diſcourſe are ſpoiled by too much 
ubtilty in nice diviſions. ce. 
Greece did at length a learned race uce, 
Who needful ſcience mock'd, and arts of ute ; 
Mankind with idle ſ«6:i/ttes embroil, 
And faſhion ſyſtems with romantick toil. But. 
They give method, and ſhed juttiky upon their 
author. Bakr. 
4. Cunning; artifice ; flyneſs. 
Finding force now faint to he, 
He thought grey hairs aftorded /ub7ul:y. Sidney. 
The rudeneſs and barbarity of ſavage Indians 
knows not ſo perfectly to hate all virtues as tome 
men's ſubtilty, A. Charts, 
Sleights proceeding 
As from his wit and native ſubtlety. Milton. 
Sus TIL1zZA'TION. 2. . from ſubiilize.] 
1. Subtilization is making any thing ſo volatile 
as to riſe readily in ſtreum or vapour. Duincy, 
Fluids have their reſiſtances proportional to 
their denſities, ſo that not ſ«btilization, diviſion of 
parts, or refining, can alter theſe reſiſtances. 
Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 
2. Refinement; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
To SUBTILYZE. v. a. | ſubtilizer, French from 


ubtile. 
/ 1. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or coarſe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pan- 
creatick juices, is further ſub:t/ized, and reudered 
fo fluid and penetrant, that the thinner and fincr 
part eaſily finds way in at the ſtreight orifices of 
the lateous veins. Ray on the Creation, 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it ſo 
either as ſaltili ed or organized, moved or endowed 
with life. Grew, 

2. To refine; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 

The mott obvious verity is /abulized into nice- 
ties, and ſpun into a thread indiſcernible by com- 
mon opticks. Glanwill-, 

To Suri E. v. . To talk with too much 
reſinement. ; 

Qualities and moods ſume modern philoſophers 
have \u5ti!iz2d on. Digby on Bodies. 

Su'n LE. adj. [Written often for f, eſpe- 
cially in the ſenſe of cunning. ] Sly; artful ; cun- 
nug. 

— /[«6t!: headed fellow will put ſome quirk, 
or deviſe ſome evaſion, whereof the reſt will take 
hold. - Spenſere 

Shall we think the ( witted French 
Conj'rers and forc'rers, that, afraid of him, 

By magick verſe bave thus contriv'd his ead ? 
Shakeſpeare's Hen. VI. 
The ſerpent, /4:/-;7 beaſt of all the field. Aid. 
The Arabians were men of a deep and ſ 
—_ Spratt. 

Su'sTLY. adv. [from t.] 

1. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. * . 
Thou ſce'ſt low r ta detain thee I deviſe ; 
Inviting thee to hear, while I rclate. Alte, 

2, Nicely; delicately. 

In the nice bee, what ſenfe fo t true, 
From pois nous kerbs extracts the 8 X 

N y cp. 

To SUunTRA'CT. v. a ſabtructio, Latin. ] They 


| 


bag derive it from the Latin write ſabtract ; thoſe 
Vor. II. N“. 43. 4 3 we 


SUB 


who know the French original, write —— 
which is the common word.] To withdraw part 
from the reſt. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by 
confuſton became concealed and fu*tra d tron 
the crown. Davis. 

What is > 2794 pas or ſubdued out of the ex- 
tent „t the divine perfection, leaves Nill a quc tient 
infizite. Il. 

The ſame ſwillow, by the tract daily of 
her eggs lay nineteen ſucceſlively, and then gave 
over. Ray. 

SuUnTRACTION. . ſ. S2e SUBSTRAC TION. 

SunTRA'CTER . .. uu, L.] The num- 
der to be taken out of a larger number. 

SURTRANE ND. A. . | ſaitrabendum, Lat.] The 
number out vt which part is taken. 

SURTRI'PL Es. adj. | ſubtriple, Fr. ſub and triplus, 
Lat.] Containiag a third or one part of three. 

The power will be in a /:%-iple proportion to 
the weigiit. Wilkins Math. Magic, 

SUEVENTANEOUS., adj. | ſuvontaneur, Latin. 
Addle ; windy. | 

S-{itable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, 
and their tun, conceptions from the weſtern 
wind, Brown. 

7 Senveſkses. v. a. [ ſab ver ſus, Lat.] To ſub- 
vert. Sp-»ſer uſes ſal vert in the ſame ſenſe. 

Empires ſb» »,'4, when ruling fate has ſtruck 
Th' unalterable hour. Thomſon's clutumn. 

Sunvx'ustox. mn ſ. | ſubvafion, Fr. ſubverſus, 
Lat ] Overthrow ; ruin; deſtruction. 

Theſe ſeck in of thy harmleſs life. Shake. 

It is far norte honourable to ſuffer than to prot- 
per in their ruin and ſu! ve. King Chon des. 


SUC 


Sr ve AN. ad. | faburbamu, Lat. from f. burb. 
Inhabiting the ſuburb. 

Poor clinches the f:burban muſe affords, 

And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. Dry. 

Then weds an heirefs of fc ban mould, 

Ugly as apes, but well endow'd with gold. Harte. 

Suuwo'rkER. 2. ,. 2 worker, } Under- 
worker ; ſubordinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he 
that teaches gives him eyes: and it is glorious to 
be a fab ten to grace, in freeing it from ſome of 
the inconveniencies of original fin. | South, 

Soccer EOS. adj. | ſaccedineus, Lat.] Sup- 
plying the place of ſomething elſe. 

Nor is Ætius ſtrictly to be believed when he 
preſcriheth the ſtone of the otter as a ſuccedaneccs 
uato caſtoneum. | Brown. 

I have not diſcovered the menſtruum: I will 
preſent a ſuccedan-ous experiment made with a com- 
mon liquor. Boyle. 

SD EUAI. . ſ. Latin.] That which 
is put to ſerve for ſomething elſe. 

To SUCCEED. v. . | ſucceder, Fr. ſaccedo, Lat. 

1. To follow in order. 

If I were now to die, 
'Twere to be moſt happy; for I fear 
My ſoul hath her conſent ſo abſolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. Shak-ſp. Othells. 
Thoſe of all ages to ſucceed will curſe my — 
Milton, 


2. To come into the place of one who has quit- 


ted or died. 


Workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch relent- 


ings of nealing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces 


Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting | by a violent ſ«-c-ding of air in the room of the fire. 


the abyſs, with the diſſolution or ſubver/i2n of the 
earth. | Burnt. 

Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion 
and the n of that order they were intended 
to preſerve. 

Suave rv e. ach. from ſubvert] Having ten- 
dency to overturn : with . | 

Lying is a vice ſubverfive of the very ends and 
deſign of converſation. Rogers. 

To SUBVERT. v. a. [ab vertir, Fr. ſubvert, 
Latin. ] 

1. To overthrow ; to overturn; to deſtroy ; to 
turn upſide down. 

God, by things deem'd weak, | 

alerts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe. 


Digby en Budics. 
Enjoy till I return ? 


Short pleaſures; for long woes are to ſucceed. Mili. 


If the father left only daughters, they equally 


Kogers.| ſucceeded to him in copartnerſhip, without prelation 
or preference of the eldeſt to a double portion. 


Hale. 
Revenge ſucr2eds to love, and rage to grief. Dry, 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 


While day to night, and night to day ſucrerds, 
| Burnt-off rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 


And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine. Dryden. 
Theſe dull harmleſs makers of lampoons are vet 


of dangerous example to the publick : ſome witty 
men may ſucceed to their deſigns, and, mixing ſenſe 


Ailton. with malice, blaſt the reputation of the moſt inno- 


No propoſition can he received for divine reve- 
dat ion, if contradictory to our clear intuitive Know- 


cent. 


Dryden. 
The pretenſions of Saul's family, who received 


edge; becauſe this would eu the principles of | his crown from the immediate appointment of 


a knowledge. 
Trees are felt erted or broken by high winds. 


Hor timer. of Jonathan. 
3. To obtain one's wiſh; to terminate an un- 


2. To corrupt; to confound, 


Lacke. God, ended with his reign; and David, by the 
ſame title, ſucceeded in his throne, to the excluſion 


Locke. 


Sitr:ye not about words to no purpoſe, but to} dertaking in the deſired effect. 


the ſabveirting of the liearers. 2 Tim. ti. 14. 


'Tis almoſt impoſlible for poets to ſucceed without 


SUBVERT ER. nf. | from ſa hrt. Overthrower ;; ambition: imagination muſt be raiſed by a defire 


eſtroyer. 
O traytor! worſe than Simon was to Troy; 
D vile /-bwerrer of the Gallick reign, 


More falſe than Gano was to Charlemagne. Dry. ecough to think I might have ſucceeded. 


hey anathematize them as enemies to God, and 

Leers of ſouls. Water nd. 
SU'BURB. . / | ſubaurbium, Lat.” 
t. Building without the walls of a city. 
There's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your 

faithful friends o' th' juburbs. Shake(p. Herry VIII. 


W nat can be more to the diſyaluation of the | ſuce-ed to thee. 


power of the Spaniard, than to have marched ſe- 


of fame to a defire of pleaſing. 


Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. 


Dryden. 
This addreſs I have long thought owing ; and if 
I had never attempted, I might have been vain 
Dryden. 
A knave's a knave to me in ev'ry ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail : 
Pope. 
4. To termmate according to wiſh; to have a 
good effect. 
If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall nr 
ob. 6. 
This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, be- 


ven days in the heart of his countries, and lodged cauſe of the ſeverity of the Roman language: 


three nights in the ſburbs of his principal city? 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
2. The confines ; the outpart. 
The ſalurbt of my jacket are jo gone, 


I tave not left one ſ* irt to fit upon. Cleveland. 


Spenſer endeavoured it in Shepherd's Kalendar; 
but neither will it ſuccecd in Engliſh. 


Dryden. 
5. To go under cover. | 
Pleaſe that filvan ſcene to take, 


Where whittling winds uncertain ſhadows make ; 


They on the ſmoothed plank, Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 
The ſu! 5 of their ſtraw-built citadel, Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread. 
Expatiate. Miltzn. b Dryden. 


nen our f tunes are violently changed, our 
 #pirits are unchanged, if they always ſtood in the 
fbr, Is and exp ectation of ſorrows. 


To Srce rp. 2. a. 


1. To fotiow ; to be ſubſequent or conſequent 


Taylor. | tc, 


SUC 


Tn that place no creature was hurtful unto 
and thoſe deſtructive ettects they now diſcover fuce 
ccceled the curſe, and came in withthorns and briars, 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

2. To proſper; to make ſucceisful, 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And igh rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 

Thote weights took ctt that on his planet kung, 
Will glorioully the new laid works ſucceed, D. d. 

Succeed my with, and ſecond my deſigu, „ 

The faireſt Deiopeia thall be thine, 
And make thee father of a happy line. . 

Sw eck'rhER. u. f. | from ſuccecd.] One who 
follows; one who comes into the place of ano- 
ther. 

Now this great ſuccreder all repairs, 
He builds up ſtrength and greatnets for his heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adorn'd his blood. Daniel. 

Nature has ſo far imprinted it in us, that ſhould 
the envy of predeceſſors deny the ſecret to ſuccced-r;, 
they yet would find it out. Sucklng, 

They make one man's particular fancies, per. 
haps failings, confining laws to others, and cony 
them to their fucceeders, who afterwards miſname 
all unobſequiouſaeſs as preſumption. Beyle, 

SUCCE'SS. . f. | ſucces, Fr. ſacc ſus, Lat.] 

1. The termination of any attar happy or un- 
happy. Succeſs without any epithct is commonly 
taken for good ſuccels. 

For good ſucceſs of his hands, he aſketh ability 
to do of him that is moſt unable. / d. xiii. 19. 

Perplex'd and troubl'd at his bad ſucceſs 


The tempter ſtood. Miter, 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 

Did counſel or inſtruct her heir; 
Or teach, with more fey ſs, her ſon 

The vices of the time to ſhun. Mule. 


Every reaſonable man cannot but wiſk. me ſac- 
ceſs in this attempt, becauſe I undertake the proof 
of that which it is every man's intereſt that it 
ſhould be true. Tillotſon, 

Whilſt malice and ingratitude confeſs, 
They've ſtrove for ruin long without fucceſs, Garth, 

Gas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any 
diſeaſe of the lungs. Arbuthuot on Dict, 

Military ſucceſſes, above all others, elevate the 
minds of a people. Altterbury, 

2. Succeſſion, Obſolete, 

All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned 
By due ſucceſi, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleyen deſcents, the crown m—_—_ 
prnjere 

Svccr'ssFri. adj. i and full. j Proſper- 
ous; happy; fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to perſons grown 
wealthy by a long and ſucccſiful impoſture, by per- 
ſuading the world that men might be honeſt and 
happy, though they never mortified any corrupt 
appetites. Sauth, 

H' obſerv'd the illuſtrious throng, 
Their names, their fates, their conduct and their 


care 

In peaceful ſenates and ſucceſiful war. Dryden, 

This is the moſt proper and moſt ſucceſ;ful ſeaſon 
to meet and attack the adyancing enemy. Be. 

The early hunter 

Bleſſed Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe 
O'er hanging cliffs; who ſpreads his net ſuccgſiſal, 
And guides the arrow through the panther's heart. 


P ten. 
Se cor'ss rut Hv. adv. [from ſucceſsful.] Proſ- 
perouſly; luckily; fortunately. 
He is too young, vet he looks ſucceſsfully. Shak:/. 
They would want a competent inſtrument to 
collect and convey their rays ſ#cce/:ſully, or ſo as to 
imprint the ſpecies with any vigour on a dull pre- 
judicate faculty. Hammond, 
The rule of imitating God can never be ſ«cce/i- 
fully propoſed but upon Chriſtian principles; ſuch 
as that this world is a place not of reſt, but of diſ- 
cipline. Alter bury. 
A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this great 
town, would in time {pread itſelf over the whole 
kingdom. Swift, 
Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on (se- 
-eſ:f«lly, ſuppreſſeth it. Avrbuthmot on Diet. 
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Scoct/ss ULNESS. r. . [from ſucceſ;ful.] Hap- 
py concluſion deſired event; ſeries 27 good for- 


tune. ; 
An opinion of the ſucc,ſfubr:ſ* of the work is as 
necellary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as 
the authority of commands, or the perſuaſiveneſs 
of promiſes. Hammond. 

Svuccs's510N. . /. | ſucceſſion, Fr. ſucceſſ, Lat.) 

1. Conſecution; feries of one thing or perſon 


following another. 


St. Auguſtine, havin” reckoned up 2 great num- 
ber of the biſhops of Rome, ſaith, in all this or- 
der of ſ«cce{ſien ot biſhops there is not one found a 
Donatilt. ouker. 

Retlection on appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 
after another, ia our minds, furniſhes us with the 
idea of ſucceſſion, Locke. 

Let a cannou- bullet paſs through a room, and 
take with any limb of a man, it is clear that it 
muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the room, 
touch one part of the flefh firſt, and another after, 
and fo in ſacec/ſun. Lac 

2. A ſcrics of things or perſuns following one 
another. 

Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſioned by 
ſo long a war with Holland; but moſt by two ſuc- 
«/{ſions of inactive princes. Bacon. 

The ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by 
the ſtrougeſt attractions, and compoſe bigger par- 
ticles of weaker virtue; and many of theſe may 
cohere and compoſe bigger particles, whoſe virtue 
is ſtill weaker; and ſo on for divers ſuccefions, un- 
til the progreflion end in the biggeſt particles, on 
which the operations in chymiſtry and the colours 
Newton's Optick;. 

3- A lineage; an order of deſcendants. 

Caſſibe lan, 
And his ſecc getan, granted Rome a tribute. Sh. 

A long ſacegſſon muſt enſue; 

And his next ſon the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enſhrine. A. Par. Laß. 

4. The power or right of coming to the inheri- 
tance of anceſtors. 

What people is fo void of common ſenſe, 

To vote ſ«-c-/ſion from a native prince? Dryden. 

SUCCE'SSIVE. adj. I ſucceſſif, Fr.] 

1. Following in order; continuing à courſe or 
conſecution uninterrupted. 

Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 

And each ſucce//ive after other quails, 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many Kings ny” fac" 
4. 


God hath ſet 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men 
Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſidle nature, 
is by one ſingle act of duration preſent to all the 


Saceeſſive portions of time, and all ſucceſſively ex- 
South, 


{ting in them. out 
Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 

2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not in uſe. 
Country men, 
Plead my ſacceſſive title with your ſwords. Ste. 
The ,empire being elective, and not ſacegſſ e, 
the emperor, in being, made profit of their own 
uUmes. Ral lig b. 
pUCCE'SSIVELY. adv. L ſucerſſirvement, Fr. from 
facerfeve.] In uninterrupted order; one after ano- 
ther, 
: Three ſons he left, 
All which ſucceſſively by turns did reign. Fry 2, 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Sicc from age to age? Shake. Richard III. 
That king left only by his fix wires three chul- 
dren, who reigned ſucc:fivcly and died childleſs. 
Bacen, 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, 
The ſight of things ſcc:/ively do take, 
Wen God on all at once his view doth caſt, 
And of all times doth but oue i:zftant make. 
Daz:c5. 
L inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, 
that the moſt refrangible rays might be more co- 
pioully reflected than the reſt, and the whiteneſs 
at length changed c into blue, indigo, and 
violet. Newton"; Opticki. 


4 


it exiſtent at once : it muſt needs be made gradu- 
ally and /ucce/7v/y, both as to place and time, ſee- 


places than one. 
our fathers; a kind of inheritance ſucceſſively con- 
veyed to us by the primitive ſaints from the apoſ- 
tles themſelves. 

ſtate of being ſucceſſive. 
the ſucce{iven;/s of its own operations, aud partly 
by thoſe external meaſures that it fiuds in motion. 


unfortunate ; failing of the event deſired. 


ke. | Bold champion! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 
Beſt temper'd ſteel, ſ«-c:{+/.js prov'd in field. P.. 


Plant dazgers in my heart. 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 
This is ſometimes pronounced fucce/our, with the 
accent in the middle.] One that follows in the 
place or character of another: correlative to prede- 
ceſſour. 

but of great expectation, brought up in the hope 


of themſelves, and a ready acceptation of the m- 
conſtant people, as ſucc-for of his father's crown. 


knowledged ſuc four to the crown, clouded much 
of that proſperity then, which now ſhines in chro- 
nicle. 


and benediction of the biſhop, the ſucceſſour of the 
apoſtles in this office. H 


And curſe the bright ſ«cce{or of the year ; 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. Dryer. 


drawn up to diſengage the legs. 


take nothing away without loſs, and that loſs ma- 
nifeſt. 


That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon. 


concifely; without ſuperſſuity of diction. 
fleftions that moſt readily occur. Boyle. 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſaccincily writ. 


Srcer/xCTNESS. . ſ. ¶ from ſuccinet.] Brevity ; |one. 
conciſeneſs. 


tuce, purſlane, endive, and /*ccory. 


to relle ve. 
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No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can be all of 


ing that body cannot at the ſame inſtant be iu more 
Bently Sermons. 


We have a tradition coming down to us from 


Watrr land. 
SUCCE'SSIVENESS, #, f. [from fucceſiive.] The 
All the notion we have of duration is partly by 


Hals. 
Succr'ss LESS. adj. ¶ from ſuccci.] Uulucky; 


which reaſon offereth. 1. 


8 UO 
A grateful beaſt will ſtand upon record, againſt 


thoſe that in their proſperity forget their friends, 
that to their loſs and hazard Rood 
them ia their adverſity. 


by and ſac a , 
7 L' Eftrange. 
Su'ccour. ». /. [from the verb; ſcars, Fr. 

1. Aid; aſliſtance; relief of auy kind; help in 


My father, 


diſtreſs. 


Flying for cc to lis ſervant Baniſter, 
Being dittre(ſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd. 


Shak-jpeare, 
Here's a young maid with travel opprets'd, 
And faints far fuccour, Shak: Pore. 
2. The perſon or things that bring help. 
Fear nothing elſe but a betraying of ſ«ccours 
4 xvii. 2. 
Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far 


A ſecond colony is ſent hither, but as /#cce/5/5/:] The mighty ſuccow which made glad the foe. 


as the firit. Heyly:. 
The hopes of thy ſ#:c:/5/;/5 love reſign. Dryden. 
The Bavarian duke, 0 


Paſſion. unpity d, and fuccefsefs love, 
Addijan's Cato. 
Succeſs leſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 


Sv'ccESSOUR: . . | ſuce:ſſour, Pa ogy Lat. | 


This king by this queen had a ſon of tender age, 


The ſucceſi of Moſes in prophecies. Zcclss. 
The fear of what was to come from an unac- 


moiſture, which is not apt to exhale, 


Dryden, 
Su'ccouneR. . /. [from ſuccaur.] Helper; aſ- 


ſiſtant ; reliever. 


She hath been a ſα,ðõ-· of many. Nom. xvi. 2. 


Su'CCOURLESS. adj. [from fuccawr.) Wanting 


relict ; void of friends or help. 


Succour leſs and fad, 


She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomſon. 


Su'ccuLENCE. I. . [from ſucculent.] Idici- 
Sv'ceuLExcY.{ n | 
SU'CCULENT. adj. f ſucculent, Fr. fucculentus,, 


Lat.] Juicy ; moiſt. 


Theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſuccrl-r? 
Bacine 


Divine Providence has ſpread her t. ble every 


where, not with a juiceleſs green carpet, but Witt. 
ſucculint herbage and flouriſhing graſs, upou whict; 
moſt beaſts feed. 


Mere. 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſuccu plant 
Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might lack 
His preſent thirft. Philts-. 
wccumbo, Lat. Ne an 


To Succubus. v. . 


Clarendun. Fr.] To yield; to fink under any difficulty, Not 
The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer] in uſe, except among the Scotch. 


ammond on Fundamentals. 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 


To their wills we muſt ſucoums, 
Duocumpee trahunt, tis our doom. Hud d ra:. 
Sv css ox. . . | ſaccufſo, Lat.] A trot. 

They move two legs of one fade together, which 


is tolutation or ambling, or lift one foot before an 


Whether a bright fcc-ſor, or the fame. Tate, | the croſs foot behind, which is ſucesfſotion or ti ot- 


The deſcendants of Alexander's fucceſſors culti-| ting. 
vated navigation in ſome letfer degree. 


Arbut hot. 
SUCCVUNCT. adj. | ſecuin, Fr. ſaccinc ius, Lat.] 
1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloaths 


His habit fit for ſpeed /accin?. Milt. Par, Lf. 

His veſt ſuccinet then girding round his waiſt, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. 

Four knaves in garbs ſuccin. 
2. Short; conciſe; brief. 


Brown's Jul. Err, 
They rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tollutation or /uccufſutior. Butler. 
Sucevu'ss10N. n. f. [ fuccuſjio, Lat.] 
1. The act of IF < - 
2. [In phyſick.] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the ner- 


vous parts as is procured by ſtrong ftimuli, lik- 
Popc.| ſternutatories, friction, and the like, which are 
Fepc. commonly uſed in apoplectick affections. 


When any of that riſible ſpecies were brought. 


A ſtrict and ſuccin#? ſtyle is that where you can|to the doctor, and when he conſidered the ſpaſms 


Let all your precepts be ſoccin and clear, 


COMMON | 


of the diaphragm, and all the muſcles of reſpi- 
Ben Jorſun.| ration, with the tremulous ſaccuſſi of the whole 
human body, he gave ſuch patients over. 


a Mar fe. S. vis. 
Such. pronoun. | ſulkiks, Gothick ; At, Dutch ; 


K 
SvccrxeTLY, adv, [from ſuccin®.] Briefly pile, Saxon. ] 


1. Of that kind; of the Fke kind. With as: 


I ſhall prefent you very ſ«ccinttly with a few re- before the thing to which it relates, when the thing 


I'!l recant, when France can ſhew me wit 
Roſcom, 


Sr'ccony. 2. J. [cichuriumy Latin, ] A plant, 
Mitl-r. 
A garden-ſallad 


Of endive, radiſhes, and ſu-cory, Pryden. 


rit of God is? 


Ie. follows: as, e a power as a King's; «ih a gitt 
* a kingdom. 


'Tis juch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum'd 
Sbaleſ pon fo 
Can we find /:+b a one «5 this, in whom the {p:- 
Ger. xli. 3%; 
The works of the fleſh are manifeſt, ſuch are 


drunkenneſ*, revelings, and {cb like. Gol. v. 2t. 


You will not makethis a general rule to debar 


The medicaments to diminiſh the milk are let- | e from preaching of the Goſpel, @ have through 


Wiſeman. 
TT, SU'CCOUR . a, | [Ccourir, Fr. ſuc curro, 
Lat.] To help; to aſſiſt in difficulty or diſtreſs; 


As that famous queen 
Of Amuons, whom Pyrrhus did deſtroy, 
Did ſhew hertelf in great triumphant jor, | 
To /.1:44%r the weak Nate of fad atflicted , 
Pr ery 


infirmity fallen. 


WW late Her. 
Such another idol was Manah, worſhipped be- 


tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a 
rock or ſtone. 


Shilling fees. 
Such precepts as tend to make men good, fing!y 


conſidered, may be diſtributed into ſuch as enjvi:r 
piety towards God, or Ach «as require the goud 
government of vurtelves. 


Ti loc (cv. 
452 "it 
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If my ſong be ſuch, 
That you will hear and credit me too much, 
Atten tive liſten. Dryden. 
Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch 
The ſavage Scythian. Dryden's Virgil. 
As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the Di- 
vine Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities 


is the glory of a man: ſuch an one, who has the 


publick adminiſtration, acts like the repreſentative 
of his Maker. Addiſon. 


You love a verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend. Pope. | 


2. The ſame that: with a.. 
This was the ſtate of the kingdom of Tunis at 
F«ch time as Barbaroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, 
landed in Africk. 
3- Comprehended under the term premiſed, like 
what has been ſaid. 
That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou continu'ſt ſuch, owe to thyſelf. Milton. 
To affert that God looked upon Adam's fall as 
a fi», and puniſhed it as , when, without any 
antecedent fin, he withdrew that actual grace, 
upon which it was impoſſible for him not to fall, 
h::t:iy reproaches the eſſential equity of the Di- 
vine Nature, South. 
No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch. Dryden, 
4. A manner of expreſſing a particular perſon 
or thing. 
I faw him yeſterday 
With ſuch and «ch, Shak:ſpeare's Hamlet, 
It you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſech a place, #5 ſum or ſums, as are 
Exprefs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your fleſh. Shakeſpeare. 
I have appointed my ſervants to ſuch and ſuch 
place. 1 Sam. 
Scarce this word death from ſorrow did pro- 
ceed, 
When in ruſn'd one, and tells him ſach a knight 
Is new arriv'd. Damel's Civil War, 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſt- 
ing of three thouſand horſe and foot, with a train 
of artillery, which he left at ſuch a place, within 
three hours march of Berwick. Clarendon. 
That which doth conſtitute any thing in its be- 
ing, and diſtinguiſh it from all other things, is 
called the form or effence of ſuch a thing. Wilkins. 
The ſame ſovereign autharity may enact a law, 
commanding ſ-cb or ſich an action to-day, and a 
quite conirary law forbidding the ſame to-morrow. 
South. 
Thoſe artiſts who propoſe only the imitation of 
ſuch or fi a particular perſon, without election 
of thoſe ideas before mentioned, have been re- 
proached for that omiſſion. Dryden. 
To SUCK. v. a. [rucan, Saxon; fugo, ſactum, 
Latin; ſaccer, Fr.] | 
1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 
2. To draw in with the mouth. 
1 he cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink, and 
fack it out. Ezet. xxiii. 34. 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, 
Where, ig in each other's lateſt breath, 
We may transfuſe our ſouls. D. yden. 
Still ſhe drew 
The ſweet: from ev'ry flow'r, and ſuck'd the dew. 
| Dryden. 
Transfix'd 4+ over Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 
He {td new iſons with his triple tongue. Pope. 
2. o draw ne teat of a female. 
Deſire, the nore he ſace d, more ſought the 
„rtaſt, 
Like dror folk ſtill drink to be a-thirſt. Sichey. 
A bitch will nurfe young foxe in place of he: 
puppies, if you can get them once to ſet her ſo 
long. that her mils may go tarouch them. 
Lock-. 
Did. id + every day » neu nurſe, it would 
De no more attrighted with the change of faces at 
ix months old than ot ixty. - oc Ke. 
4. Tone with the milk. 
Thy valiant eſs was mine, thou ſchd it from 


me; 
But own thy pride thyſelf. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
5. To empty by ſucking. 


Knolls. 


| 
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A fox lay with whole ſwarms of flies fuckiry and 
galling of him. L'Eftranrge. 

Bees on tops of lilies ſeed, 

And creep within their bells to ſuck the * ſ _ 
ryden, 

6. To draw or drain. g 

I can fuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel 
ſucks eggs. Shakreipeare. 

Pumping hath tir'd our men; 

Seas into ſeas thrown, we ſack in again, Donne. 

A cubical veſſcl of braſs is filled an inch and a 
half in half an hour; but becauſe it /a;45 up no- 
thing as the earth doth, take an inch tor half an 
hour's rain. Burnet. 

All the under paſſions, 
As waters are by whirlpools ſuct'd and drawn, 
Were quite devoured in the vaſt guiph of empire. 
Dryden. 

Old ocean, ſ«#'d through the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thom. 

To SUCK. v. u. 

1. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſuck 
pumps are conſtantly requiring. Mo, Hime, Haſh, 

2. To draw the breaſt. | 

Such as are nouriſhed with milk fd the paps, 
and ſuck at them; whereas none of thoſe that are 
not deſigned for that nouriſhment ever offer to 
uck, Ray on the Creation. 

. I would 
Pluck the young ſ«c&ins cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
To win thee, lady, Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
A nurſing father beareth with the /ucting child. 
| Numb. Xi. 

3. To draw; imbibe. 

The crown had ſactd too hard, and now, being 
full, was like to draw leſs. Facon's Henry VIII. 

Suck. v. ſ. [from the verb. 

1. The act of ſucking. 

I hoped, from the deſcent of the quickſilver in 
the tube, upon the firſt ſuck, that I ſhould be able 
to give a nearer gueſs at the proportion of force 
betwixt the preſſure of the air and the gravity of 
quickſilver. Boyle. 
2. Milk given by female. 

They draw with their ſ«c& the difpoſition of 
nurſes. Spenſer. 
I have given ſuck, and know 

How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 


Shake ſp. 
Thoſe firſt nnpoliſh'd matrons 
Gave ſack to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to give ſuck. 


Su'cKER. ». ſ. | ſuceury French; from ſuck.] 4 
1. Any thing that draws. 
2. Theembolus of a pump. 
Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder, that the 
ſucker may flip up and down in it more —— 
oyle. 
The aſcent of waters is by ters or forcers, or 
ſomething equivalent theremito. it. Dad. 
3- A round pieceof leather, laid wet on a ſtone, 
and drawn up in the middle, rarities the air with- 
in, which preſſing upon its edges, holds it down 
to theſtone. 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, 
called ſucters, not above an inch and half diameter, 
being well ſoaked in water, will ſtick and pluck a 
ſtore of twelve pounds up from the ground. Crew. 

4- A pipe through which any thing is ſucked. 

Mariners aye ply the pump, 
So they, but chearful, unfatigu'd, ſtill move 
The draining ſucker. Philips. 

5. A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock. This 
word was perhaps originally ſ« cle, | ſurculus, 
Latin. 

9 away of ſacker5 at the root aud body 
doth make tres grow high. Fc Net, Hiſtory. 

Out of this old root a ſ«:4-+ may ſpring, that 
with a little ſhelter and good ſeaſons may prove a 
mighty tree. | Rav. 

Su'ckKET. n. . from Sek.) A ſweetmeat, to 
be diſſolved in the mouth. 

Nature's confectioner, the bee, 


Whoſe ſuck:t; are moſt alchimy 3 | 


SUD 
The fill of his refining mold, 
Minting the garden into gold. Cl wvelang, 
SU'CKINGBOTTLE. u. J. | fack and bzul,] A 
bottle which to children ſupplies the want of 3 
pap. 
He that will ſay, children join theſe general ab. 
ſtract ſpeculations with their ſuckinyb»ttles, hag 
more zeal for his opinion, but leis ſincerity. 7, 4, 
To SUCKLE. v. 4. [from ſ«ct.] To nur ſe at the 


breaſt. 5 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuck: Hector, look d not lovelier. 
* 85 7 e 
She nurſes me up and fucks me. L. 


Two thriving calves the f twice a-day, I 
The Roman ſoldiers bare on their helmet: te 
firſt hiſtory of Romulus, who was begot by the 
god of war, and ſuct/cd by a wolf. Alu fh, 
Su'ckLineg. . f. | from .. A young crea. 
ture yet fed by the pap. 
I provide a /«. #/ ug, 
That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat, 
Deyd a. 

Young animals participate of the nature of their 
tender aliment, as /u lings of milk. A butbet. 

Sve tox. 4. i [ from /4ck ; ſucciong Fr.] The 
act of ſucking. 

Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by 

ſu ion, as by emiiſion of breath. Bac, 
Though the valve were not above an inch ard 
a kalfin diameter, yet the weight kept up by - 
in, or ſupported by the air, and what was caſt our 
of it, weighed ten pounds. Boyle. 
Cornelius regulated the ſ«#: of his child. t. 
SUDA'TION. . /. | judo, Lat. ] Sweat. 
Su'DaTORY. n, { [de, Latin. | Hot-houſe ; 
ſweating-bath, 
SU'DDEN. adj. [ ſcudain, Fr. poten, Saxon.] 
1. Happeniag without previous notice; com- 
ing without the common preparatives ; coming 
unexpectedly. 
We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too ſdden. Shuts, 
There was never any thing ſo ſudden but Cæſat's 
thraſonical brag, of I came, ſaw, and overcame. 


Shakeſp-are, 
Herbs ſ«d{-» flower'd, 
Opening their various colours. Men. 


His death may be ſadden to him, though it comes 
by never ſo flow degrees. Duty of Man. 
2. Haſty ; violent; raſh; paſſionate ; prec'pi- 
tate. Not in uſe. 
I grant him 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry ſin. Shaker. 
Su'ppEx. n./. 
2 Any unexpected occurrence ; ſurpriſe. Not 
in ule, . 
Parents ſhould mark the witty excufes of their 
children at ſ«ddams and ſurpriſals, rather than 
pamper them. W otton. 
2. On or of a SUDDEN, vr pon a SUDDEN, SOORGT 
than was expected; without the natural or com- 
monly accuſtomed preparatives. 
Following the flyer: at the very heels, 
With them hz enters, who #99 the ſadden 
Clapt to their gates. Shakeſpear:s”s u. 
How art thou luſt, how en 2 ſudden loſt? AA. 
They krep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to 
ſtifle them, and all 2. ſadd:n the cold regimen 15 
in vogue, Boker. 
When vou have a mind to leave your maſter, 
grow rude and ſaucy of a ſadden, and beyond your 
aſual behaviour. St. . 
Su'DDENLY. 1 ſudden.] 
1. In an unexpected manner; without prepa- 
ration; haſtily. 
You tall find three of vour Argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ey. Sb. elf. 
Lf elifiou of the air made the found, the touc - 07 
the bell or ſtring could not extinguiſh fo jus . 2» 
tnat motion. Loch 
To the pale foes they ſ«denly draw near, 
And ſummon them to unexpected fight. D. 
She ſtuck the warlike ſpear into the grounds 
Which ſprouting lea» es did ſed: »/y enclotes 
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And peaceful olives ſhaded as they rote. 83 
: 2. 752 
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2. Without premeditation. 

It thou can't accuſe, 

Do it without invention ſuddenly, Shak. Henry VI. 
Su'vDExXNESS. . . [from ſudd:n.) State of 

being ſudden ; unexpected preſence ; manner of 

coming or happeaing unexpectedly. 

All in the open hall amazed ſtood, | 
At fſuddern:fs of that unwary ſight, 

And wond'red at his breathleſs haſty mood. Sp-r. 
He ſpeedily run forward, counting his ſudden: 

his moſt advantage, that he might overtake the 

Engliſh. Spenſer. 
The rage of people is like that of the ſea, which 

once breaking bounds, overflows a country with 

that ſudderncſ: and violence as ieaves no hopes of 
flying. | Temple. 

SUDORVFICK. | ſudorifique, Fr. ſuder and facio, 
Lat.] Provokiny or cauſing ſweat. 

Phyficians may well provoke ſweat in bed by 
bottles, with a decoction of ſdorijice herbs in hot 
water. Bucen. 

Exhaling th! moſt liquid parts of the blood by 
ſadorifsck or watery evaporations, brings it into a 
mor bid ate. Arbuthnot, 

Suporr'eick. . ſ. A medicine promoting 
fweat. 

As to ſadorificks, conſider that the liquid which 
goes off by ſweat is often the moſt ſubtile part of 
the blood. Ar buthnot. 

Su'vorovs. adj. [from ſador, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of ſweat. Not uſed. 

Beſide the ftrigments and ſudorous adheſions from 
men's hands, nothing proceedech from gold in the 
uſual decoction thereof. Brown's Jur. Fuss. 

Sons. n. . 9 reoden, to feeth; whence 
rodden, Saxon. 

1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 

2. To be in the Subs. A familiar phraſe for be- 
ing in any difficulty. 

To SUE. v. a [ver, French.] 

1. To proſecute by law. 

If any ſue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak alſo. Matt. v. 40. 

2. To gain by legal procedure. 

YT — falconry. | To clean the beak, as a hawk. 

To Suk. v. . To beg; to en reat; to petition. 

Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not try'd, 
What hell it is in ſang long to bide. Spenſer. 

If me thou deign to ſerve and ſue, 

At thy command lo all theſe mountains be. Spen. 

When maidens ſue, 

Men give like gods, Shirt (p. 
We were not born to ſue but to command. S. 
Ambaſſadors came unto him as far as the mouth 

of the Euphrates, ſuing unto him for peace. &rolles. 

For this, this only favour let me ſue, 

Refule it not: but let my body have 

The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryd. 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear we 

Theſe holy boughs, and ſu: with words of pray'r. 

. Dr dn. 

"Twill never be too late, : 
Tofu: for chains, and own a conqueror. Adu. 

The fair Egyptian 

Cuourted with freedom now the heauteous Nave, 

Now falt'ring ſued, and threat'ning now did rave. 

; Blackmore. 

By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſe 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſue; to you. Pope's Gd. 

To Ser. v. a. To obtain by intreaty : with out. | 
The expreſſion is perhaps improper. 

Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitia- 
tion to die for us, but he is ſtill our advocate, con- 
tmually interceding with his Father in the behalt 

all true penitents, and ſung out a pardon tn 
them in the court of heaven. Calamy 

FL. 4. 2 0 * — by French word, ac- 

ding to Stinrer. hard fat icularly tha! 
about he kidnies. POE © 

The ſteatoma being ſuct, yield not to-efcaroticks 

Wii may. 

Su's Tv. adj. [from ſuct.] Conſiſting of ſuet : 
reſembling ſuet. 

Tf the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or 
faty ſubſtance, it is called lleato ma. Sharp's Sarrn, 


To SU'FFER. v. 4. { ſ«ferv, Lat. ſoffrier, Fr. 


SUF 


1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe of 
pain. 

A man of great wrath ſhall ſuf: puniſhment. 

Prov. xix. 

A woman ſffered many things of phyſicians, and 
ſpent all ſhe had. Mark, v. 26. 

Shall ue then live thus vile, the race of heav'n 
, 1 bus trimplI'd, thus expell'd to ſf-r here 
O hains and theſe torments ? Better theſe than worſe, 
Ey my advice; fince fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omniporent decree, 

The victor's will. Io, as to do, 
Oar ſtrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt 
That ſo ordains. Milton. 
Obedience impos'd, | 
On penalty of death, and /-fering death. Milton, 
2. To endure; to ſupport ; not to ſink under. 
Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire 
Strongly to h and ſupport our pains. Milton. 
3. Lo allow; to permit; not to hinder. 
He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſafer him to ſpend his youth at home. Shak. 

Oft have I feen a hot d erweening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld : 
Who being ved, with the bear's fell pay 
Hath elapt his tail hetwixt his legs and cry'd. Shak. 

My duty cannot ſuffer 
T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not ſuffer ſin 2 
him. k 
cher them to enter and poſſeſs. Milton, 

He that will /##:- himſelf to be informed by ob- 
ſervation, will find few figns of a ſoul accuſtomed 
to much thinking in a new-horn child. Locke. 

4. To paſs through; to be affected by; to be 
acted upon. 

The air now muſt /effer change. Milton, 

To SU'FFER. v. u. 

1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My breuſt I arm to overcome by fring. Mili. 

Prudence and good breeding are in all tations 
neceſſary ; and moſt young men /uf-r in the want 
of them. Lecke. 

2. To undergo puniſhment. 

The father was fri condemned to i upon a 
day appointed, and the fon afterwards the day fol- 
lowing. ' Clarendon. 

He thus 
Was forc'd to ſuf for himſelf and us 
Heir to his father's ſorrows with his crown. Dryd. 

3. To be injured, 

Publick buſineſs /ufers by private infirmities, 
and kingdoms fall into weakneſſes by the diſeaſes 
or decays of thoſe that manage them. Tem ple. 

Sur TEMABLE. adj. | from f.] Tolerable ; 
ſuch as may be endured, 

Thy rages be 

Now no more ſafferal l. Chopman. 

It is ſufferatle in any to uſe what liberty they liſt 
in their wn writing, but the contracting and ex- 
tending the lines and ſenſe of others would appear 
a thankleſs office. Weti:n. 

SUFF&RABLY. adv. [from ſafferable.] Tolera- 
bly ; ſo as to be endured. 

An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms ; 

Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear : 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Ad? n. 

Sv FERANCE. n. . [from fuffer, ſexffrance, 
French. ] 

1. Pain; inconvenience ; miſery. 

He muſt not only die, 
Rat thy unkiodueſs ſhall the death draw out 
To ling'ring / France. Shatsſ. Meal. for Meaſure. 

How much education may reconcile young peo- 
ple to pain and ſffer axce, the examples of Sparta 
ihew. Lacks on Education. 

2. Patience; moderat ion. 

He thought t' have Nain her in his fierce de- 

ſpight, 
gut haſty heat tempering with ſuFerance wiſe, 
He ftaid his hard. en Or. 

He hath given excellent /-Ferance and vigoro:f- 
neſs to the ſutfercrs, arnnng them with ftrange 
courage. Tayler. 


| Nor was his /:f:rance of other kinds Jeſs exem- 


N 


SUF 
\ plary than that he evidenced in the reception of 


calumny. Fell. 
And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 

With all the ſ-#'r.nce of a tender friend. Orway. 
3. Toleration ; permiſſion ; not hindrance. 

n procels of time, ſomewhiles by ſufferance, 
and ſomewhiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they 
erected to themſelves oratories not in any ſump- 
tuous or ſtately manner. Hooker. 

Moſt wretched man, 
That to affectious does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon through ſuf«rance grow to fearful end. 


Spenſer. 
Some villains of my court 
Are in conſent and ſuferanc? in this. Shakeſpeare, 
Both gloried to have 'ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength; 
Not by the ſ«f 'rance of ſupernal pow'r. Milton, 
Su'rFFERER. — kirom ſuffer. 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or incon- 
venience. 
This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, 
The /»ferers then will ſcarce moleſt us here, | 
From other hands we need not much to fear. Milt. 
He when his love was bonnded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav'rite of his laſt ſad times, 
That is, a ff ver in his ſubjects crimes. Dryder.. 
She returns to me with joy in her face, not from 
the ſight of her huſband, but from the good luck ſhe 
has had at cards; and if ſhe has been a looſer, I 
am doubly a /«fferer by it: ſhes come home out of 
humour, becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my 
eſtate. Addiſon's Spectalor . 
The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does 
not make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions, as 
events of the ſame nature in which we or our. 
friends have been /«fferers. Addiſor. 
Oſten thefe unhappy ſufferers expire for want of 
ſufficient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal 
regimen. Blackmere., 
2. One who allows ; one who Uuts. 
Sur FER NG. /. [from ſuffer. Pain ſuffered. 
Rejoice in my ſufferings for you. Col. i. 24. 
With what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings * 
Addiſer, 
We may hope the ſuffering; of innocent people, 
who have lived in that place which was the ſcene 
of rebellion, will ſecure from the like attempts. 
Addijor, 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent /-Ferings tu 
compare them with his tormer happineſs. After. 
Then it is that the reaſonablenets of God's pro- 
vidence, in relation to the ſuffcrings of good men in 
this world, will be fully juſtified, Nelſon. 
To SUFFFCE. 2. . 2 French; ſafbete, 
Lat. To be enough; to be ſufficient ; to be equal 
to the end or purpoſe. 
If thon aft me why, ſuffceth, my reaſons are 


. Shak p. 
_ To recount almighty works 4 
What words or tongue of ſeraph can ſuffice, 

Or beart of man ie to comprehend? Ai 

The indulency we have, fufficizg for our preſent 
lappineſs, we defire not to venture the change; 
being content ; and that is enough. Locke. 

He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to 
make the longeſt life agreeable; and in fuch a 
courſe of piety, as ſuſhced to make the moſt iudde u 
death fo alſo. Pepe. 

To Surricg. v. . 

1. Lo afford; to ſupply. 

A firong and ſucculent moiſture is able, with- 
out drawing help from the earth, to f-fice the 
ſprouting of the plant. Ba. on. 

Thou King of horned floods, whoſe plentecus urn 
S Nis fatneſs to the fruitful corn, 

Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening 2 
ryd %» 

Tie pow'r appens'd, with winds:ſufic'd the fail ; 
The bell; ing can\as ſtrutted with the gale. D. 

2. To 1atisfy ; to be equalto want er demand. 

Ifrae!, let it e you of all your TEE 4 

det. 


| 
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That we may ſo ſuſſice is vengeſul ire. Milian. 


Ceorcaſe to be buricd in the earth, and to find my- 


eternally ſeparated from all light and peace; can 


8 UF 
Parched corn ſhe did eat, and was try 
lefr. wth 
Let it ee thee that thou know'ſt us happy. 
AMiitan. 
He our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, 


When the herd juf:c'd, did late repair 

To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dr ydin. 
Svrer'citxcy. . ſ. | ſ:fiſance, Fr. from ſuffi- 

C17. 

| < BY of being adequate to the end propoſed. 

'Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 

To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow ; 

Nut no man's virtue nor ſuFci-rcy 

To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 


I am not ſo confident of my own ſ»ficiexcy, as 
not willingly to admit the counſel of others. X. C. 
The biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made 
judge by that law, of the ſufficiency of the miniſters, 
may diflike the Engliſhman as unworthy. Spenſer. 
Their penſioner De Wit- was a miniſter of the 
_ greateit authority and ſufficiency ever known in 
their ſtate. A Temple. 
3. Competence; enough. 

5 An elegant /«ffciency, content. 7 bor ſor. 

4. Supply equal to want. 

The moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute are queſ- 
tions not of the very higheſt importance, nor of 
the meaneſt kind; but rather the intermediate 
queſtions between them: and there is a large /«f- 
nclency of them in the ſciences. Watts. 


SUP: 
SUFFIS ANCE, n. /. [French.] Exceſs ; plen- 


4h. ty. Oblulete, 


There him reſts in riotous ſſgſunce 
Of all gladfulneſs and Kingly joyance. Spenſcr. 
To SU'FFOCATE. v. a. | ſuffoguer, Fr. juffoco, 
Latin, ] To choak by excluſion or interception 
Os air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffacate, Shakeſp. 
This chaos, when degree is cute, 
Follows the choaking. Shekeſ. Trotl, and Creſſida. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, on- 
ly to refrigerate the heart, which being once per- 
formed, leſt being ſelf-heated again, it ſhould ,- 
focate that part, it haſteth back the ſame way it 


Ihe like himſelf, Shakeſpeare. paſſed. Rrown's Ful. Er. 

His /-fliciency is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſ- | A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to ſufocat- and ſtran- 

ſeſſes, his plenty being unexhauſted. Boyle. gle without paſſage. Collier of Friendſbnp. 
This be did with that readineſs and ſufeciency, as | All involy'd iu ſmoke, the latent foe 

at once gave teſtimony to his ability, and to the | From every cranny ſuffocated falls. Thomſen. 

evidence of the truth he aſſerted. Fell.] Surroca'T10N. 2. f. | ſuffocation, Fr. from juf- 

2. Qualification for any purpoſe. focate. | The act of choaking ; the ſtate of being 


choaked. 
Diſeaſes of ſtoppings and ſufſocations are dange- 
rous. Bacon, 
White conſiſts in an equal mixture of al! the 
primitive colours, and black in a ſufocation of all 
the ravs of light. Cheyne. 
Muſhrooms are beſt correRed by vinegar ; ſome 
of them being poiſonous, operate by /uffocation, in 
which the beſt remedy is wine or yinegar and ſalt, 
and yomiting as ſoon as poſlible. 1r6uth. on Diet. 
Su/eFocATIVE. adj. | from ſuf5catc.] Having 
the power to choak. 
From rain, after great froſts in the winter, 
glandulous tumours and ſufocative catarrhs proceed. 
Arbuthnet on Aliv. 


SU'FFRAGAN,., . FA 2 fragant, Fr. fe froga- 


5. It is uſed by T-mple for that conceit which [c5, Lat.] A biſhop conſidered as ſubject to his 


makes a man think himſelf equal to things above 
him; and is commonly compounded with c. 
Su ſficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. 


metropolitan. 
The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, 
and Dominico, have under them twenty-five ſuf- 


Temple.| fragan biſhops, all liberally endowed and provided 


SurrFi'crexT. adj. ¶ ſaſſi ſant, Fr. ſuſſcieni, Lat. 
1. Equal to any end or purpoſe; enough; com- 


for. Heylyn. 
Suffr2gan biſhops ſhall have more than one ri- 


petent ; not deficient. ding apparitor. uf, Parergon, 


Su jicient unto the day is the evil thereof. Matr. 
Heaven yet retains 


Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, intolently 


took upon him to declare five articles void, in his 


Number -frciert to poſſeſs her realms. Milk-:n.| epiſtle to his ſuffragan, Hal:. 


Man is not ſufficient of himſelt to his own happi- 


neſs. Wo 
It is Hint for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſome- 


To SU'FFRAGATE. v. n. | ſuffragor, Lat.] To 


Tillorſon. vote with ; to agree in voice with. 


No tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs 


thing out of the way, I ſhall have given occafion | there were ſome common congruity of ſomewhat 
to others to caſt about for new diſcoveries. Locke. | inherent in nature, which ſuits and ſ«fragates with 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan-| it, and cloſeth with it. Hale. 


tity that goes to a large pin- cuſnion ſufficient to make 


Su'f FRAGT. . . [ ſuffrage, Fr. ſuffragium, Lat. 


Her a gown and petticoat. Addiſon.| Vote; voice given in a controverted point. 


Szfeciint benefice is what is comptetent to main- 


Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 


tain a man and his family, and maintain hoſpita- Only your /«#-ages 1 will expect 


lity; and likewiſe to pay and ſatisfy ſuch dues he- 
longing to the biſhop. Ayliffes Purer gon. 


At the aſſembly tor the chuſing of conſuls. B. J. 
They would not abet by their ſuffrage; or pre- 


Seven months are a H time to correct vice | ſence the deſigns of thoſe innovaſions. Ang Cha. 


in a Yahoo. Suit. The faireſt of our iſland dare not commit their 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or other- | cauſe to the ſ#froge of thoſe who moſt partially 
wiſe. adore them. Addiſon. 


In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me, that 
he is efficient. Shakejp. Merchant of Verice, 
 Sveer/cltExTLY. adv. [from ſufficient.] To a 
ſafficient degree; enough. | 

If religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and en the 
hearts of all men, there would need be no other 
reſtraint from evil. Hooker. 

Seem I to thee /(Fciintly poſſeſs'd 

Of happineſs ? Aſil:on, 

All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace 
diente moved to attend and aſſent to them ; /f- 
"£:irntly, but not irrefiitibly ;- for if all were irreſi- 
ihly moved, all would embrace them; and if 
none were hint moved, none would embrace 
them. Rags. 

In a few days, or hours, if J am to leave this 


Self either for ever happy in the favour of God, or 


anv words jufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of every 
thing elſe ? Lato. 
| 


Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A beardleſs conſul made againſt the law; 
And join his ſefrage to the votes of Rome. Dryd-z. 

This very variety of ſea and land, hill and dale, 
is extremely agrecable, the ancients and moderns 
giving their ſufrages unanimouſly herein. Hodw. 

Lactantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their 
frage the obſervation made by the heathen wri- 
ters. Altter bury. 

To the law and to the teſtimony let the appeal 
be in the firſt place; and next to the united - 
frage of the primitive churches, as the beſt and 
ſafeſt comment upon the other. Weaterland. 

Surrka/ciNous. adi. | ſuffrogo, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the knee joint of beaits. 

In eleph:nts, the bought of the forelegs is not 
directly backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat 
inward ; but the hough or / gin, flexure be- 
hind, rather outward., Proun 

SUFFUMIG.\ TION, . , [ Fanig ation, Fr. 
uss go, Lat.] Operations of fames raiſed by ſixe. 

1 


SUG 


If the matter be ſo groſs as it yields not to re. 

medics, it may be attempted by ,,, 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 

SurFu'atch., nj. [ ſuffumige, Lat.] A medical 
fume. Not uſed. 

For exteraal means, drying ſ«fumige; or ſmoaks 
are preſcrioed with good ſuccels ; they are uſual. 
ly compoſed out of frankincenſe, myrrh, and 
pitch. Hin dey. 
To SUFFU'SE. v. a. [ ſeffuſus, Lat.) To ſpread 
over with ſomething expanſible, as with a Vapour 
or a tincture. 

Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy ſaſtas d with jaundice in her eyes. 
_ Dryden, 
To that receſs, 
When purple light ſhall next ee the ſkies, 
With me repair. Pope, 

Inſtead of love enliven'd cheeks, 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed, 
Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire. 7 bam. 

SurFu's10N, . ,. [ fuffufier, Fr. from ſufujc.] 

1. The act of overipreading with any thing, 

2. That which is ſuffuſed or ſpread. 

A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 

Or dim ſuffu/ion veil'd. Milton, 

The diſk of Fhœbus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at ſirſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 

And when his charivt downward draus to bed, 
His ball is with the ſame ſaffuſſon red. Dryden, 

To thoſe that have the jaundice or like ſuffu/' 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour. Ray, 

Sud. . J. [, Latin, to ſuck. ] 

Many have ſticking on them ſugs, or trout-lice, 
which is a Kind of worm like a clove or pin, 
with a big head, and ſticks cloſe to him, and ſucks 


SU'GAR. . . [ ſucre, Fr. ſaccharum, Lat.) 
1. The native falt of the /ugar-cane, obtained 
by the expreſſion and evaporation of its juice. 
. 
All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, 
as wine will do when ſegar is haſtily put iuto it; 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and twine 
Their ſubtile eiſence with the ſoul of wine. C79. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a ſuvar- 
loaf ſtanding upon a flat ſteeple. Perchan, 
Saccharum caudidum ſhoots into angular figures, 
by placing a great many ſticks a-crols a vellel of 
liquid gur. Grew 
If the child muſt have ſagur-· plums when he has 
a mind, rather than be out of humour ; why, 
when he is grown up, muſt he not be ſatisfied too 
with wine ? Locke, 
In a ſugar-baker's drying-room, where the air 
was heated fifty-four degrees beyond that of a hu- 
man body, a tparrow died in two minutes. Arbuth, 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to 
be part of a ſugur cane, Wade. on Foſſils. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſweet. 
Your fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar, 
Making the bard way ſweet and delectable. S . 
2. A chymical dry chy ſtallization. 
Sagar of lead, though made of that infipid me- 
tal, and ſour ſalt of vinegar, has in it a ſweetnets 
ſurpaſiing that of common ſugar, Boy, 
To SVA. v. a. | from the noun.) 
1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar. 
1hort thick fubs 
In panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the /agar'd neſt 
Of her delicivus {oul, that there does lie, 
Lattung in ſtreams of liquid melody. Cano. 
2. Io ſwerten. 
Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never lcarn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed 
The ſagur'd game before thee. Shakeſp. T inio% 
His gloſing fire bis errand daily ſaid, 
And /#gar'd ſpeeches whiſper'd in mine ear. Fu. 
ho caſts out threats, no man deceives, 
But flatt'ry Nill iu {ogg ard wor ds betrays, 
And poiſon in high taſted meats conveys. Del. 
Su'GARCANDY. nf. ¶ from ſugar and candy. 
Sugar candied, or cry ſtalliſed. 


Syu'g SAAT. 


his moiſture. Mun. 


NI ts RO, ba AS «© LC} N N 


SUI 


Src tary. dj. {from gar.] Sweet 


of ſugar. 
With the ſugg*ry ſweet thereof allure 


e ladies cars to phantaſies impure. 


taſting 


Spenſr. 


70 SUGGE'ST. V. d. [ furgero, Sugzeſtam, Lat. 
geen, Fr. 3 : 
t. To hint; to intimate; to infinuate good or 


ul ; to tell privately. 
Are you not aſham'd? 


What ſpirit ſugge/s this imagination? Sh peur e. 
I could never have ſuffered greater calamities, by 
denying to ſign that juſtice my conſcience ſogy £4 


fo me. 


King Charts. 


Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
ſciences of men, by fg ſomething to them, 
which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, notwithſtanding 
a known, actual, avowed continuance of their 


ſins. 


Saut l.. 


Some ideas make themſelves way, and are ſug- 


giſed to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and 


reflection. 


Locke. 


Reflect upon the different Nate of the mind in 
thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, re- 
verie and dreaming, naturally enough ſogg-ſe, Locke. 

Search for ſome thoughts thy own ſuggeſting 


mind, 
And others dictated by heav'nly pow'r, 


Shall riſe ſpontaneous. Pope's Olyſtey. 
2, To ſeduce ; to draw to ill by inſinuation. Out 


of uſe. 


When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 
They do ſ«gg:ſe at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shak. 


Knowing that tender youth 1s ſoon . 


I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. 
3. To inform ſecretly, Out of uſe. 


We muſt ſugg fe the people, in what hatred 


He ſtill hath held them, that to's power he 


eſpeare. 


would 


Have made them mules.  Shbekeſp. Corivdanus, 
Sd f ER. . þ [from ſuggeſt. ] One that 


r-mindeth another. 


80 n. f. | ſuggeſtion, Fr. from ſug- 
mw Private hint; intimation ; infinuation ; ſecret 


notification. 


It allayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, ba- 
niſheth and driveth away thoſe evil ſecret ſuge-/- 
tant which our inviſible enemy is always apt to 

| 1 


miniſter. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 


Miniſelf with princes : pne that by /ſugg-ſtion 
hak. 5 „VIII. 


Tied all the kingdom. S 


coker. 


Native and untaught ſuggeſtions of inquiſitive 
Locke. 


children. 


Another way is letting the mind, upon the ſug- 


gt/tion of any new notion, run after 
2. Secret incitement. 
Arthur, they ſay, is Kill'd to-night 
On your ſuggeſtion. Shak. X. 


ay 
To SuU'GGILATE. v. a. a Latin. ] To 


Jolla. 


remained ſ«gpil:ted long after. WWiſeman's Surg. 


Sv'ietbE. . ſ. ¶ ſuicidium, 


r. Self- murder; the horrid crime of deſtroying 


one's ſelf, 
Child of deſpair, and ſuicide by name. 


Savage. 


Io be cut off by the ſword of injured friendſhip 
15 the moſt dreadful of all deaths, next to ſuicide. 


2. A ſelfamurderer. 


iſa. 


If fate forbears us, fancy ſtrikes the blow, 


be make misfortunes, ſuicides in woe. 
UTLLAGE., 2. }, | ſeuillage, French. 
of filth. . Lale , 


Young. 
Drain 


When they have choſen the plot, and laid out 
the limits of the work, ſome Italians dig wells 
and ciſterns, and other conveyances for the fal- 


lag» of the houſe. 


Wotton, 


Sox g. . . ¶ This word ſeems to come from 


Suer, to ſweat, French; it is perhaps peculiar to 


Bacon. ] The act of ſoaking through any thing. 
Note the percolation or , of the verjuice 


through the wood; for verjuice of itſelf 
ner have paſſed through the wood. 
SUIT. nr. J | ſuite, Freach. ] 


would 
Bacon. 


4 


— 


Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry Suits of rhimes. 


Which borne before him, on his ſeed he brought. 


fait of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, 


For his device in handſoming a ſuit ; 
Fo judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. House. 


One ſ«: does there three or four winters laſt. Cu. 


wit; of cloaths, with good proportions of ſhoes 
and ſtockings. Clarendon, only ſuch as fated their diſtiat bypotheſes. 
Loc 


ſaite of weather comes about again; as great froſt, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, ſum- 
mers with little heat ; and they call it the prime. 


A metaphor, I ſuppoſe from cards. 


That would give more, but that her hand lacks 


ſhould have tumbled together to deſtruction, had 
there not come in Tydeus and Teleaor, with fifty 
ia their ſite to his defence. Sidney. 


entreaty. 
Your gates againſt my force. Shakeſpeare. 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit. Shake. 


his men with the imputation of being near their 
maſter. Shakeſpeare. 


Poiſon'd with love to fee or to be ſeen ; 
I had no ſuit there, nor new ji: to ſhew 3 
Yet went to court. 


home and to trouble you with no more ſ«i/, unleſs 
you may be won by ſome other ſort than your fa- 


tance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for the cauſe it- | 
ſelf deduced in judgment. Ayliffe. 


juſtice, where there are no ſuperiors on earth to 
determine the cauſ. Bacon War with Spain. 


great perſonages. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. | li 


hut may be innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to 
make a ſin thereof; but then it is our fin, and a 
matter of our account, when it is either upon an 
unjuttifiable ground, or carried ou by finful ma- 
nagement. Keutilew: ll. 


! 


S U 
1. A fet; a number of things correſpondent | 


2 Dr. „en. 
We, ere the day, two ſaits of armour fought, 


SUT 
John Bull was Battered by the lawyers that his 


ane to the other. fo would not laſt above a year, and that be fore 
Whole verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt [that time be would be in quiet pofſellion of bis 
golden times, buſineſs. AArtutbnit, 


To Sur. v. a. — the noun, ] 
1. To fit; to adapt to ſomethiag elſe. 
Szit the action to the word, the werd to the 


action, with this ſpeciat obſervance, that you 


Dryden. | Seritep not the modeſty of nature. Slut, eu. 


2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer another. 


The matter and manner of their tales, and of 


What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid | their telling, are fo ſuted to their Ciffereut educa- 


Hun all repute 


tions and humours, that each would be improper 
and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful, Spee. in any other. Drydins 


2. Io de fitted to; to become. 
Compute the gains of his ungavern'd zeal, 


Ill ies his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dry. 


er purple habit its with ſuch a grace 


Three or four /4t; one winter there does watte, | On her {mooth ſhoulders, and ſo jt her face. 


His majeſty was ſupplied with three thonſand 


5 Conſecution; ſeries; regular order. 
very five and thirty years the ſame kind and 


Dryd- 


** 
It different (ets ſhould give us a liſt of thoſe 


innate practical principles, they would ſet down. 


„ 


Raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 


Which fits a ſong of piety and thee. Prior. 


3. To dreſs; to clothe, 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 


Bacon. | So went he ſuit-d to his watry tomb : 
4. Out of Surrs. Having no correſpondence. | If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 


Wear this tor me; one ou? of ſ«its with fortune, 


means. Shakeſpeare. | 1 
5. { Suite, French. ] Retinue; company. Obtolete. 


You come to fright us. 


Be better ird; 


Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes : 


pry 'thee put them off to worſer hours. 
I'll difrobe me 


Plexirtus's ill-led life, and worſe gotten honour, | Of theſe Italian weeds, and fuzz myſelf 


6. [From To ſue.) A petition; an addreſs of 


As does a Briton pealant. 


ſpeare. 
To SutT. v. n. To agree; to accord. D 


aſes it both with © and with. 


The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 


Cannot well ſuit with either; but ſoon prove 


Mine ears againſt your /-:t: are ſtronger than Tedious alike. 


She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe ; 
Had 1 a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour 


Many ſhall make /t unto thee. ob, XI. 19. | b 


The place itſelf was uiting to his care, 


Uncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair. 


Pity does with a noble nature ſu. Dryden. 
Conſtraint does ill with love and beauty fait. 
Dryden. 


This he fays, becauſe it ſuits with his hypotheſis, 
ut prove it not. Locke. 
Give me not an office 


My mind, neither with pride's itch, nor yet | 
bean That VV ai me ſo il; thou knoweſt my tem- 


hath 


It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God 


Their determinations are to return to their 


Su 8 adj. [from ſat.] Fitting: — 


Donne. ing with; agreeable to: with #5. 


Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there ap- 
nobleneſs 


ſhould attend and grant thoſe ſvit of ours, which | peared a kind of not ſuitable to that 
we do not at all conſider ourfelves. Duty of Man. | atthction. Sidney. 
7. Courtſhip. What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure; of 
He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform, in 

Direct my ſuit. Shak-fp. Komea an Juliet. manner. ſuitable to their preſent and ancient 5 
WREFs 


To ſolemn acts of royalty and juſtice, their 


ſuitable ornaments are a beauty; are they only in 
ther's impoſition. Shakefpeare. þreligion a ſtain ? Hack. 


It is very ſuitable to the principles of the Roman 


8. In S it ſeems to ſigniſy uit; proſe- 
cution. ae _ Church; for why ſhould not their ſcience as well 
High amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, þas ſervice be in an unknown tongue? Tillotſon, 


Thenceforth the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhoune, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. Sp. 


As the dleflings of God upon his honeſt induitry 


had been great, ſo he was not without intentions 


9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the in- |of making ſuitable returns in acts of charity. 


- Atte 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 


All that had any ſuits in law came unto them. | Appears more decent, as more ſuitable; 
Suſanne, | A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 


Wars are ſuits of appeal to the tribunal of God's [1s like a clown in regal purple dreisd. Pope. 


It js as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy pray- 


ers and divine petitions without an holineſs of life 


Involve not thyſelf in the ſaizs and parties of |ſuitab/e to them, as to ſuppoſe an holy and divine 


To Alibech alone refer your ſuit, 


A ſuit of law is not a thing unlau ſul in itſelf, 


fe without prayers. Law. 
Sur'TABLENESS-. . . [from ſuitable. ] Fuluels 3 


And let his ſentence finiſh your diſpute. Dry. |agreeableneſs. 


In words and ſtyles, ſuitableneſ; makes them ac- 


ceptable and effective. Glanville, 


With ordinary minds, it is the ſuizat neſs, not 


the evidence of a truth that makes it to be yielded 

to; and it is ſeldom that any thing practically 

convinces a man that does not pleaſe hum firſt. _ % 
S 


SUL 


He creates thoſe ſympathies and /#rabl-n 7s | 


of nature that are the foundation of all true 
fr eniifhip, and by his providence brings perſons 
ſo affected together. Teuth, 

Confider the laws themſelves, and their ſuit 2! l- 

' 61. 4ntuitableneſs to thoſe to whom they are 
Ziven. 
SU! TABLY. adv, [from ſuitalli.] Agreeably ; 
according to, f 8 
Whoſoever ſpeaks upon an occaſion may take 
any text ſuitable thereto; and ought to ſpeak 
| Juitab'y to that text. Seuth, 
Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face. 
We /.:as/y o'er Rinking ſtables place. Di. ydin. 
SULT Covenant, n. ſ. [In law.] Is where the 
ancenttor of one man covenanted with the anceſtor 
of aucther to ſue at his court. Boil.y. 
 Su1T Cow. n. ſ. In law. ] Is the court in which 
tenants owe attendance to their lord. Bailey. 

SULT Service. n. ſ. [In law. ] Attendance which 
tenants owe to the court of their lord. Bailey. 

= Pee . , [from ſuit.] 

2. Oue that ſues; a petitioner ; a ſupplicant. 

As humility is in ſu2zcrs a decent virtue, ſo the 
teltification thereof, by ſuch effectual acknow- 
: -do2ments, not only argueth a ſound apprehen- 
non of his tupereminent glory and majeſty before 
whom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into huis hands 
a Kind of pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our 

unthanktulneſs, : Hooker. 

She hath been a ite to me for her brother, 

Cut off by courſe of juſtice, Shak ſpeare. 

My piteous foul began the wretchedneſs 
Of Hiro at court to mourn. Dionne. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the 
hand of /:4r2r; alſo from offering. Bacon, 

Yet their port 

Not of mean ſ«it9r5 ; nor important leſs 

Seem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 

Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 

The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine 

Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

{9 I challenge nothing; 

But I'm an humble /«or for theſe priſoners. 

Denhbom. 

My lord, I come an humble ſor to you. Roxwe, 

2. A woer ; one who courts a miſtreſs, 

I would I could find in my heart that I had not 
a hard heart; for truly I love none. 

——-A dear happineſs to women ! they would 
elſe have been troubled with a pernicious ſ«i/t-r, 
Shake pew e. 

He paſſed a year under the counſels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a ſuitor to fir Roger Aft. 
ton's daughter. Hatton. 
By many ſuiters ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 


And ſtill her yow'd virginity maintains. Drydey. 
He drew his ſeat, familiar, to her ſide, 
Far from the ſuit») train, a brutal crowd. Pope. 


Sur'TRESS. n. /. ¶ from ju/trr.] A female ſuppli- 
cant. 
 *Twere pity 
That could refuſe a boon to ſuch a /«/tre,5 ; | 
1 have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 
; Rwe. 

SU'LCATED. 2d. [| falcus, Lat.] Furrowed. 

All are much chopped and jucrt-d by having 
lain expoſed on the top of the clay to the weather, 
and to the eroſion of the vitriolick matter mixed 
amongſt the clay. | Wrindeward. 

Sul, „. ſ. A plough. Ain ſeuartl. 

SCU'LLEN. adj. [Of this word the etymology 
is obſcure. | 

1. Gloomily angry; ſlnggiſhly diſcontented. 

Wilmot continued ill ſ//-r and perverſe, aud 
every day grew more inſolent. (lu endo- 

A man in a jail is /«/{n and out of humour at 
Vis firſt coming in. LU Ffirang. 

Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs'd ; 1 
Pretended drowſineſs, and wiſh of reſt ; 
And {u/{n 1 forſook th imperfeR ſeaſt. Prior. \ 

If we fit down ſu{{.» and inactive, in expeRation 
that God ſhould do all, we ſhall find ourſel 
miſerably deceived, Rog 
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SUL 
Such u planets at my birth did ſhine. 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dry. 
The ſu/ln fiend her ſounding wings diſplay'd, 
Unwilling left the night, and ſought the nether 

ſhade. Dryden. 
3. Intractable; obſtinate. 
Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what 
they are, whatever we think of them. TH n. 
4- Gloomy ; dark; cloudy ; diſmal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight ? Sb. 
Night with her len wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to 

roam. : Milton. 
A glimpſe of moon-ſhine, ſtreak'd with red; 
A ſhuffled, ſllen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. 


No cheerful breeze this ſallen region knows; 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. Pope. 

5. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, : 
And ſul» preſage of your own decay. Shat-/prove. 

SU'r.LENLY, adv. ¶ from ſullen.] Gloomily; ma- 
lignantly; intractably. 

To ſay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of 
ſome principle that has wiſdom in it, and come to 
paſs from chance, is ſ«/lealy to aſſert a thing be- 
cauſe we will aſſert it. tore. 

He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos'd in victory before: 

He ſu/lenly reply'd, he could not make 

Theſe offers now. Drydeon's Indian Emperor. 
The gen'ral mends his weary pace, 

And /«!/l-»ly to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides ſome trodden ſerpent en the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dy yd. 

Su'r.LENNESS. . .. [from ſullen.] Gloominels ; 
moroſeneſs ; fluggiſh anger; malignity ; intract- 
ability. 

8 being as rare as precious, her ſilence 
without ſullenneſi, her modeſty without affectation, 
and her ſhamefaſtneſs without ignorance. Sidney. 

To fit my ſullenneſi, 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs. Donne. 

In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the air is calm 
and pleaſant, it were an injury and ſulſi uni againſt 
nature not to go out, and ſee her riches. Milton. 

Quit not the world out of an a 69a Sllene 
, or ſuperſtition, but out of a ſincere love of 
true knowledge and virtue. More. 
With theſe comforts about me, and f 
enough to uſe no remedy, Zulichem came to ſee 
me. Temple. 

Su'LLENs. . J. [Without ſingular. | Moroſe 
temper ; gloomineſs of mind. A burleſque word. 

Let them die that age, and ſ«/{-ns have. Sluleſp. 
Sorg E. u. ſ. ¶ ſouillage, Fr. ] Pollution; filth; 
ſain of dirt; foulneſs. Not in uſe. 

Require it to make ſome reſtitution to his neigh- 
hour for what it has detrated from it, by wiping 
off that ſullirge it has caſt upon his fame. 

Government of the Tongu:. 
Calumaiate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will he left ſome ſ//izge behind. Decay of Ficty, 
To SU v. v. 4. | ſuallr, Fr.] To foil; to 
tarniſh; to dirt ; to ſpot. 

Silvering will ally and canker more than gilding. 

| Bacon, 

The f.lling temples which the gods provoke, 
And ſtatues /z/y'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. 

Roſcommon. 

He's dead, whoſe love had /«/ly*d all your reign, 
And made you empreſs of the world in vain. Dry. 

Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, 
Charg'd with ill omens, ſu/ly'd with diſgrace, Prior. 

Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe virtues their 

nmility took care to conceal, which were ſ«/lied 
hy the calumnies and flanders of malicious men. 

N elſon. 

Let there be no ſpots to ſ«/!y the brightneſs of 

this ſolemnitv. ' [Atterbury. 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 


2. Miſchieyous ; malignant. 


Three J«/lying trades ayoid with equal care; 


Dr yd: n. 
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The little chimney- ſweepers ſkulks along, 
And marks with footy ſtains the hecdlets throng, 


Gay, 


Su'LLY. 1. J. {from the verb.] Soil; tarniſh; 


Fw laying theſe light ſ«/lzes on my ſon, 

As twere a thing a little ſoil'd i th' working, $4, 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 

little ſpots and ſullie in his reputation. 444/; pe. 

SULPHUR. . f. [Latin.} Brimſtone. 

In his womb was lud metallick ore, 

The work of pp Milt, 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or 

bituminous matter with the foffil ſalt. I/ .- 

SULPH U'REOUS. } adj. { fulphurens, Lat. | Made 

SU'LPHUROUS. of brimſtone; having the 
qualities of brimſtone ; containing ſulphur ; un. 
pregnated with ſulphur. 

My hour is almoſt come, | 
When I to /«/phu ws and tormenting flames 
Muſt render up myſelf. Shakeſprare's Hundi 

Dart and javelin, ſtones and ſu{plhurous fire, A. 

Is not the ſtrength and vigour of the action he. 
tween light and felphut eous bodies, obſerved above, 
one reaſon why ut, bodies take fire more 
readily, and buru more vehemently than other 
bodies do ? Newton's Opick;, 

The fury heard, while on Cocytus' briuk, 

Her ſnakes unty'd ſu/plureus waters drink, 4 

No ſu/phurcous glooms 
Swell'd in the tky, and ſent the lightning forth, 
Thane. 

SULPmUREOUSNESS. „. . [from piu 
The ſtate of being ſulphureous. 

SuU'L.yPHURWORT. 3. . { peucedimum, Lat.] The 
ſame with HoosSr=NEL. 

Su'r.eynuRy. adj. [from ſulphur, ] Partaking of 
ſulphur. 

SU'LTAN. . . [Arabick.] The Turkiſh em. 
peruur, 

By this ſcimitar, 

That won three fields of hn Solyman. She. 
Su'LTANA. n. ſ. | from ſ4tun.] The queen 
SU'LTANESS. } of an Eaſtern emperour. 
Turn the ſ«/tna's chambermaid, Cleuv . lard, 
Lay the tow ring ſultareſs aſide. Irena, 
Su'LTANRY- #. . [from fultan,] An eaſtern 

empire. 

I aſtirm the ſame of the ſu/tarry of the Mama- 
lakes, where ſlaves, bought for money, and of 
unknown deſcent, reigned over families of free- 
men. bacor, 

Su'L TRINESS. n. g. {from ſultry.] The tate of 
being ſultry ; cloſe and cloudy heat. 

SU'LTRY. . This is imagined by Skinner to 
be corrupted from ſ«/phury or ſweltry.} Hot with- 
out ventilation ; hot and cloſe ; hot and cloudy. 

It is very ſultry and hot. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

The ſ«/iry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy'd the jaws of death. Sandy: 
Such as born beneath the burning ſky, | 

And ſ«lrry ſun betwixt the tropicks lie. Dryd. £2. 

Our foe advances on us, a 

And envies us even Lybia's ſ«/rry deſarts. Ai. 
Then would /u/try heats and a burning air have 

ſcorched and chapped the carth, and galled the 

animal tribes in houtes or dens. Ce. 

SUM. „. J. [, Lat. ſomme, Fr.) 

1. The whole of any thing; many particulars 
aggregated to a total, 

V'e may as well fo coaclude of every ſentence, 
as of the whole ſum and body thereof. Hate 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! 
how great is the ſ of them. I. cxxxix. 17» 

Th Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 
Conſulting on the of things, forcſeen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advi-'d. A7:ten, 

Such and no leis is he, on whom depends 
The /im of things. Dryden. 


Weighing the ſum of things with wiſe forecalt, 
Solicitous of publick good. 
2. Quantity of money. 
I did fend to you 
For certain /ums of gold, which you deny'd me. 
: Shak: rt. 
They 


Tigi. 
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As ample as Rome in Cæſar's days. C. Arbuth. 


SUM 


rer who conſtantly ſet down their daily ex- 

pences, have yet ſome ſet time of cafting up the 

whole /. Whole Duty of Man. 
Britain, once deſpis'd, can raiſe 


Sm, Fr] Compendium; abridgement ; 
the whole abitracted. 
This, in effect, is the ſum and ſubſtance of that 
which they bring by way of oppoſition againſt 
thoſe orders, which we have common with the 
church of Rome. Hooker. 
They repleniſh the hearts of the neareſt unto 
them with words of memorable confolation, 
{treagthened men in the fear of God, gave them 
hole ſome inſtructions of life, and confirmed them 
in true religion: in ſm, they taught the world no 
leſs virtuoully how to die, than they had done be- 
fore how to live. Hooker, 
This having learn'd, thou haſt attain'd the ( 
Of witdom. bon. 
In ſam, no man can have a greater veneration 


for Choucer than myſelf. ryd.n. 
Thy ſam of duty let two words contain; 
Be humble, and be juſt. Prize. 


In ſun, the Goſpel, conſidered as a law, pre- 
ſcribes every virtue to our conduct, aid forbids 
every ſin. Rogers. 

4. The amount ; the reſult of reaſoning or com- 
putation. 

I appeal to the readers, whether the ſum of what 
J have ſaid be not this. Ti{l;:jon. 

g. Height; completion, 

Thus I have told thee all my ſtate, and brought 
My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, 

Which I enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

In ſaving ay or no, the very ſafety of our coun- 
try, and the ſum of our well-being, lies. LEH ange 

e Su v. v. a. Le, Fr. from the noun. | 

1. To compute : to collect particulars into a 
total; to caſt up. It has «p emphatical. 

You caſt th' event of war, 
And ſumm'd th' account of chance. Shak. H. IV. 

The high priett may ſam the ſilver brought in. 

2 Kings, xxii. 

In ſickneſs time will ſeem longer without a clock 
than with it; for the mind doth value every mo- 
ment, and then the hour doth rather ſum wp the 
moment than divide the day. acon. 

He that would reckon up all the accidents pre- 
ferments depend upon, may as well undertake to 
count the ſands, or ſum up infinity. South, 

2. To compriſe; to comprehend; to collect 
into a narrow compals. 

So lovely fair; 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, feem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſamm d up, in her contain'd, Milt. 

To conclude, by mme vp what I would ſay 
concerning what 1 have, and what I have not 
heen, in the following paper 1 ſhall not deny that 
I pr-tended not to write an accurate treatiſe of 
colours, but an occaſional eſſay. Boyl-. 

(39 to th: ant, thou fluggard, in few words ſom: 
up the moral of this fable. L' Eftrarge. 

This Atlas muſt our finking ſtate uphold ; 

In council cool, but in performance bold: 
He wn; their virtues in himſelf alone, 
And adds the greateft, of a loy'il fon. Dryd-». 

A fine evidence ſ , up among you! Dryden. 

2. In falconry.] To have feathers full grown. 

With profperous wing full frnm'd. Alton. 

SUMACH=TREE. v. . | ſumach, Fr.] A plant. 
The flowers are uſed in dying, and the branches 
for tanning, in America. Miller. 

SU M155. adj. | from ſum. ] Not to be computed. 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 

With ſunken wreck and ſumicſ; treaſuries. Shut p. 
A fml;{; journey of incorporeal ſpeed. Milton. 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines, 


The /«».//: treaſure of exhauſted mines. Pepe. 


- SUuwartiy, adv. [ from ſummary. ] Briefly ; 
the ſhorteſt way. 

The decalogue of Moſes declareth ſummaril; 
thoſe things which we ought to do; the prayer of 
we ſhould requeſt or Ce- 


dur Lord, whatſoever 
bre. 


SUM 

While we labour for theſe demonftrations out 
of Scripture, and do ſummarily declare the things 
which many ways have been ſpoken, be content- 
ed quietly to hear, and do not think my ſpeech 
tedious. Hooker. 

When the parties proceed ſummarily, and they 
chuſe the ordinary way of proceeding, the cauſe 
is made plenary. Ayliſfe. 

SUMMARY. adj. [ ſmmairo Fr. from ſum.] Short; 
brief; compendious. 

The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief, 

Nor ſpend their time o thew their reading, 

* have a ſ.mmury proceeding. Swift. 

UMMARY. #./. | from the adj. Com ium ; 
abſtra&t ; — 12 _ 

We are enforc'd from our mott quiet ſphere 
By the rough torrent of occafion ; 

And have the h of all our griets, 

When time ſhall ſ-rve, o ſhew in articles. Shak, 
In that compreheal: ve /z»wary of our duty to 

God, there is no expreſs n -ntion thereof. Rogers. 
SU'MMER. ». % ſrumen, Saxon; mer, Dut.? 
1. The ſeaſon in whici the fun arrives at th- 

hither ſolſtice. 

Sometimes hath the bri-hteft day a cloud; 

And, after Sum, evermore ſucceeds | 
The barrea Wint-r with his nipping cold. Shak. 
Can't ſuch things be, 

And overcome us like a Ss cloud, 

Without our ſpecial wonder ? Sba. Macbeth 
An hundred of Summer fruits. 2 Sa. xvi. 
He was ſetting in a Summer parlour. TFudy. 
In all the liveries deck'd of Summer's pride. 

Milton. 

They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a 
Summer fallowing firſt, and next year ſow it with 
peaſe. Mortimer. 

Dry weather is beſt for moſt Summer corn. Mor. 

The dazzling roofs, 

Reſptendent as the blaze of Summer noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the ſun, 

See ſultry Summer comes. Thomſon. 

R 2. | Trabs ſummaria.] The principal beam of a 

oor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be 
better truſted in croſs and tranſverſe works for 
ſummers, or girders, or binding beams. II ottan. 

Then enter'd fin, and with that ſycamore, 
Whoſe leaves firſt ſhelter'd man from drought and 


ew, 
Working and 2 ſlily evermore, 
The inward walls and ſammers cleft and tore; 
But grace ſhor d theſe, and cut that as it grew. 
Herbert. 

To Su'mweR. v. . [from the noun.] To paſs 
the Summer. 

The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the 
beaſts ſhall winter upon them. J. xviii. 6. 

To Su'mwieR, v. a. To kcep warm. 

Maids well /unmer'd, and warm kept, are like 
flies at Baitholomew-tide, blind, though they have 
their eyes. Sbak ſpear, 

SU'MMERHOUSE, . |, [ from Sm and Las. 
An apartment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 

I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in awindmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any /ummcrbouſe in Chriſtendom, Shak. Hen. IV. 

With here a tain, never to be play'd, 

And there a ſummerhoſe that knows no ſhade. Pop- 

There is ſo much virtue in eight volumes of 
SpeRators, ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, ſo 
many valuable remarks for our conduct in life, 
that they are not improper to lie in partours or 
ſunimerhbouſes, to entertain our thoughts in any mo- 


ments of leiſure. Wars. 
Su'MMERSAULT.) =. . | foubreſ.ult, French 
SU/MERSET. Somerſ.t is à corruption. | 


A high leap in which the heels arethrown over the 
head 


Some do the fummerſuu/!, 
And o'er tiie bar like tumblers vault. Hudibros. 
Frogs are obſery'd to nfe divers ume ant, 
1 Nn. 


Hiekr., 


SUM 


þ And if at rſt he fail, his ſecond fm 


He inſtantly aſſays. Drayton. 

The treafurer cuts a caper on the ſtrait rope: I 
have feen him do the ſunm-rſert upon a trencher 
fixed on the rope, which is no thicker than a cora- 
mon thread. Swift. 

SUMMIT. . J. ( ſunmitas, Lat.] The top; 
utmoſt height. 

Have I fall'n or no? 

rom the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn 
Look up a- height, the ſhrill- gorg d lark fo far 
Cannot de ſeen or heard. Shake. King Lear. 

Atna's heat, that makes the ſummit glow, 
Enriches al! the vales below. Sri. 

To SU'MMON. v. a. [fre Lat.] 

1. To call with authority ; to admonith to ap- 
pear ; tv cite. 

Cateſby, ſound lord Haſtings, 
And ſummam him to-morrow to the Tower. 2. 

The courſe of method ſummnerh me to diſcourſe 
of the inhabitants. Carew's Survey of Cormy :/, 

The tirſan is aflifted by the governour of the 
city, where the feaſt is celebrated, and all the per- 


ſons of buth ſexes are ſum ned to attend. Hoon. 
Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſummm l 

5 Alilton. 

Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, | 

Nor drums diſturb his morning fl- ep. Dryden, 


We are ſunmn'd iu to profeſs repentance and 


amendment of all our fins. Keitl.ww I}. 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away ; 
'Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 


2. To excite; to call up ; to raiſe : with p em- 
phatical. 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood. Shaksſp. 
Su'mMoxER. n. . | from ſummon.) One who 
Cites 3 one who ſummons. 
Cloſe pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Su'umons. . f. from the verb. A call of 
authority; ad munition to appear; citation. 
What are you ? 
Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer 
This preſent mm! Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 
He ſent to ſuramon the ſeditious, and to offer 
pardon : but neither ſummons nor pardon was any 
thing regarded. Haywa d. 
The ſons of light 
Haſted, reſorting to the /-mmns high, 
And took their ſeats. Milton's Parad'je Las. 
This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to di- 
pute, or diſobey, ſo could he not, without much 


violence to his iaclinations, ſubmit unto. Fel). 
Strike your ſails at ſums, or prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden, 


Sure TER. n. ſ. | onmier, Fr. ſomaro, Italian. 
A horſe that carries the cloaths or furniture. 
Return with her 
Per ſuade me rather to be a flave aud ſumpter 
To this deteſted groom. Shak-ſp. King Leos: 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 


And feather'd fates aznong the mules and / tors 


ſent. Ds yden. 
Sumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares, 
Mortimer, 
| Su'mp TON. . ſ. [from ſamptur, Lat.] The act 
of taking. Not in uſe. i 
The /u»ption of the myſteries does all in a capa- 
ble ſubject. Tayłr. 
Sup TUARY. adj. | fumptuariur, Lat.] Relate 
ing to expence : regulating the coſt of life. _ 
To remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which 
is want and poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the open 
ing and well balancing of trade, the baniſhing of 
idleneſs, the repreſſing of waſte and exceſs by /wnp- 
tun y laws. aca, 
Su uervostT x. 3. ſ. [from ſurptancs,] Expen- 
ſiveneſs: coſtlineſs. Not uſed. 
He added ſwpiro/ty, invented jewels of go'd 
and ſtone, and ſome engines for the war. K.:/-:2b. 
SU'MPTUOUS. a. Cpu, from Funptos, 
Lat.] Coftly ; expentire ; ſplendid. 
e fee how muſt Chriſtians ſtood then affet- 


ed, how joyful they were to behold the fanprucu? 
Vo. II. Ne. 43. 4 Aue 


SUN 


fatelineſs of houſes built unto God's glory. Hooker. | Su/nnunvT, 2 adj. 


We are too magnificent and ſunptucus in our 
t. bles and attendance. Atterbury. 
Su/my TvousLyY, adv, [from ſumptuous] 
1. Expenſively ; with great coſt. 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumprorfly re-edifted. Shakeſpeare. 
Ethelwold, biſhop of Winchefter, in a famine, 
ſold all the rich veſſels and ornaments of the church, 
to relieve the poor with bread ; and ſaid, there was 
1 0 reaſon that the dead temples of God ſhould be 
f. mp wafly furnithed, and the living temples ſuffer 
penury. Bacon Apypthegms. 
2. Splendidly. 
A good employment will make you live tolera- 
bly in London, or ſ«mpt.oufly here. Swift. 
Su'mMPTVOUSNESS. nf, | from ſumptuous. ] Ex- 
penſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. 
I will not fall out with thoſe that can reconcile 
 fampriccuſn f and charity. Boyle. 
SUN. . . | ſunne, Gothick ; punna, punne, 
Saxon: , Dutch, ] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. 
Doth beauty Keep which never ſx can burn, 


Nor 1torms do turn? Sidney. 
* Bid her fteal into the pleached bow'r, 

Mere honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the ſur, 

Forbidthe ſanto enter. Shak: /p. 


Though there be but one ſn exiſting in the 

world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that 
more ſubſtances might each agree in it, it is as 
much a ſort as if there were as many ſuxs as there 
are ſtars. Locke. 

By night, by day, from pole to pole they run ; 
Or from the ſetting ſeek the riſing ſn. Harte. 

2. A ſunny place; a place eminently warmed 
by the ſun, 

This place has choice of fr and ſhade. Milton. 

2. Any thing cminently ſplendid. 

I will never conſent to put out the ſun of ſove- 
reiguty to poſterity, and all ſucceeding Kings. 

King Charles. 
4. Under the Sun, In this world. A prover- 
bial expreſſion. 
There is no new thing under the ſun, Fetdl. i. g. 
T5 Sox. v. a, [from the noun. ] To inſolate; 
to expoſe to the ſun ; to warm in the ſun. 
The cry to ſhady delve him brovght at laſt, 
Where Mammon earſt did ſun his treaſury, Spen. 
What aim'ſt thou at? delicious fare; 
And then to thyſelf in open air. Dryden. 
Su'xeEAM. . f. | ſun and beam.) Ray of the 
fan. 
The Roman eagle, wing'd 
_ From the ſpungy South to this part of the Weſt, 
Va!i:th'd in the ſunbeams. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Gliding through the ev'n 
On a junheam. Miltor's Paradiſe Toft. 

There was a God, a being diſtin from this 
viſihle world; and this was a truth wrote with a 
en, legible to all mankind, and received b 
i verſal conſent. South, 

SU/NBEAT, part. adj. [ ſunand beat.) Shone on 
fiercely by the ſun. | 

Its length runs level with th' Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
H:s ſenbeat waters by ſo long a way Dryd. Juv. 

Su/xBr1GHT, adj. | ſun and bright.] Reſembling 
the ſun in brightneſs. 

Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his ſwntright ſhield. 

Now would 1 have thee to my tutor : 
How and which way I may beſtow myſelf, 

To he regarded in her ſanbright eye. Shakeſpeare, 

High in the midſt, exalted as a God, 

TH apoſtate in his ſuntright chariot ſat, 
do of majeſty divine! inclos'd 
With flaming cherubims, and golden ſhields. Milt. 

SuxBURNING, nf. [| ſun and lining. ] The ef- 
ect of the ſun upon the face. 
lf thou can'ſt love a fellow of this temper, 
_ Kate, whoſe face is not worth junburning, let 
thine eye be thy cook. Slab ſpeare. 

The heat of the ſun may darken the colour of 
the ſxin, which we call Jurburring. Pole, 


Co-nlw, 
f 


| ſunder. 


SUN 


[ un and burnt.) 

1. Tanned ; diſcoloured by the ſun. 
Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, 

No wonder if her cheeks be grown 

Sunburnt with luſtre of her own. Cleaveland. 
Sunburn! and ſwarthy though ſhe be, 

She'll fire for Winter nights provide. 


reſt, told him he had a widow in his line of life. 


2. Scorched by the ſun. _ 
| How many nations of the ſunburnt ſoil 
Does Niger bleſs ? how many drink the Nile? 


Su/xcr, an. part, adj. [ ſun and clad.) Clothed in 
radiance ; bright, 


dedicated to the ſun; the firſt day of the week ; 
the Chriſtian ſabbath. 


Sundays. 
ten 
An' ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as 
fair on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Shakeſpeare. 
At prime they enter'd on the Sunday morn ; 
Rich tap'ſtry ſpread the ſtreets. Dryden. 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſeek, 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young. 
To Sox RR. v. a. [xynoman, Saxon. ] To part; 
to ſeparate ; to divide. 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my hreath, 
That ſ«-dred friends greet in the hour of death. 
Shakeſpeare. 
It is ſundred from the main land by a ſandy plain. 
| Carew. 
She that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 


wear the print of it, and ſigh away 


When both the chiefs are ſunder'd from the 
fight, 

Then to the lawful king reſtore his right. Dryden. 

Th' enormous weight was caſt, 

Which Crantor's body ſunder'd at the waiſt. Dryd. 

Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 

Whom Heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 

He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 

In foreſts. Dryden. 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder ; 

—_— may Kill, but ne'er ſhall ſunder. Granville, 
vd DER. . f. [runden, Saxon.] Two; two 

parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the 22 in 

alms, 
Su NDR. . /. [Les folis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſ. 
Su'ND1AL. . . | ſan and dial. ] A marked plate 
on which the ſhadow points the hour. 

All your graces no more yuu ſhall have, 
Then a ftendial in a grave. Donne. 
The body, though it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable diſtance, ſeems to ſtand ill ; 
as is evident in the ſhadows of ſundiali. Locke. 
Su'nDRY. adj, ¶ runden, Saxon. ] Several; more 
than one. 

That law, which, as it is laid up in the boſom 
of God, we call eternal, receiveth, according unto 
the different kind of things which are ſubject unto 
it, different and ſundry kinds of names. Hooker. 
Not of one nation was it peopled, but of ſundry 
people of different manners. penſer. 
But, dallying in this place fo long, why do'ſt 
thoa dwell, 


So many ſ«:dry things here having yet to tell? 


Drayton. 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint 
of ſurd.y grievous oppreſſions. Davies. 


How can ſhe ſeveral bodies know, 
If in herſelf a body's form ſhe bear ? 
How can a mirrour ſundry faces ſhow, 
If from all ſhapes and forms it be not clear ? 
Davis. 
I have compoſed ſundry collects, as the Adven- 


tual, Quadrageſimal, Paſchal or Pentecoſtal.Sand, r. 


Surdry focs the rural realm ſurround. Dryden. 


| 


Dryden. 
One of them, older and more ſunburm than the 


Blickmore. 
SVN ο v. n. ſ. | ſun and day.] The day anciently 


If thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, 


To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne. 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, 

Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 

Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtand. Donne. 


SUN 

Su'nrLowER. n. J [corona folis, Lat.] A plant, 
Mill, 
SN LowER, Little, n. ſ. [delianthemum, Latin.] 
A plant. Millar. 
Sun. The preterite and participle paſſive of 

* larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main. Pope, 
From joining ſtones the city ſprung, 

While to his harp divine Amphion ſug. Pap. 
SuxnK. The preterite and participle paſſive vf 


We have large caves : the deepeſt are ſunk fx 


hundred fathom, and ſome digged and e under 
great hills, Bacon. 
Thus we act and thus we are, 


Or toſs'd by hope or ſunt by care. Price, 
Swnk in Thaleſtris' arms the nymph he found, 


Pope, 

His ſpirit quite ſunk with thoſe reſlections bs 
ſolitude and diſappointments bring, he is utterly 
undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten. Suit. 

Sv'xLEss, ad. [from ſun.] Wanting ſun; wan 
ing warmth. | 

He thrice happy on the ſunl:ſ5 ſide, 

Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines. Ther, 

. Su'NLIKE. adj. | ſun and like.] Reſembling tlie 

un. 

The quantity of light in this bright luminary, 
and in the ſunlite fixt ſtars, muſt be continually de. 
creaſing. Cheyne, 

Sox xx. adj. [from ſun.] 

1. Reſembling the tun; bright. 

She ſaw Dueſſa ſanny bright, 
Adorn'd with gold and jewels ſhining clear. Spenſ. 
The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, _ 

Like ſunny beams threw from her cryſtal face, Spe, 
/ Y oy decay'd fair i 

A look of his would ſoon repair. Shak-{/ tore, 

TY The chemiſt — Ut 

Perpetual flames, whoſe unreſiſted force 

O'er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubborn flint 

Prevailing, turns into a fuſile ſea, 

That in his furnace bubbles ſunxy red. Philips, 
2. Expoſed to the ſun ; bright with the ſun. 

About me round I ſaw 

Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſumy plains, 

And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milton, 
Him walking on a ſunny hill he found. Million. 
The filmy gotfamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſumy ſhore. Dryd. 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her ſumy ſhores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 

The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains? Addiſen, 
3- Coloured by the fun. 

Her ſunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Sh. 
SU'NRISE, . 
8 nf. [ſon and rifing.] 

1. Morning; the appearance of the ſun. 

Send out a purſuivaut 

To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 

Before ſunriſing. Shakeſpeare"s Richard III. 
They intend to prevent the /unrifing. Halton, 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet, 

upon ordinary occaſions, we ſhall ſtill uſe the po- 

pular 1 of ſum iſe and ſunſet, Bentl:y. 

2. , 


In thoſe days the giants of Libanus maſtered all 
nations, from the ſunri/ing to the ſunſet, MRakigh. 
Su/xsET. nf. [ ſan and (et. ] 
1. Cloſe of the day; evening. | 
When the ſun ſets the air doth drizzle dew 3 
But for the ſanſt of my brother's ſon 
It rains downright. Shakeſpecre. 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to 
gaze on after ſunſet. Kaleghe 
At ſunſet to their ſhip they make return, 
And ſnore ſecure on deck till roſy morn. Dryden. 
He now obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. 
2. Weſt. 


SUNSHINE, . J. | fun and ſhine. Milton ſeems 
to 


P. e. 


© Sia. ↄ— 8 . a w& 


But drops of heat that in the Di fall. 


 —Anger's my meat; 1 ſy upon myſelf, 


SUP 


to accent it ſunſhine.) Action of the ſan; place 
where the heat and luſtre of the ſun are powerful. 

That man that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the /unſhine of his favour, 

Would he abuſe the count'nance of the King, 
Alack, what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 
In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs > Shatsjp. Henry IV. 

He had been many years in that ſ«»/Þbine, when a 
new comet appeared in court. Clarendon. 

Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all ſ»/Þine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th equator. 

I that in his abſence 
Rl1z'd like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
Now in hi; briglter ſα ie am not ſeen. Derbum. 

Nor can we this weak ſhow'r a tempeſt call, 
Dryden. 

The more favourable you are to me, the more 
diſtinctly I ſee my fanlts : ſpots and blemiſhes are 
never ſo plainly diſcovered as in the W 4 

De. P. 

Sus, t. N a4). | from ſur/hine. It was he 

Su'xsHINY. I ciently accented on the ſecond 
ſyllable. þ 

1. Bright with the ſun, 

About ten in the morning, in ſenſiny weather, 
we took ſeveril ſorts of paper tamed. Bayle. 

The caſes prevent the bees getting abroad upon 
every ſ.ſÞin« day. NMortimer's Huſband: y. 

2. Bright like the ſun. 

The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 

At flaſhing beams of that /u2/>izy ſhield, 

Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes daz'd, 

That down he tumbled, Spenſer. 

To Sv”. . a. | ſuprr, Norman French; pupan, 
S Non: ſp, Dutch. ] To drink by mouthfuls ; to 
drink by little at a time; to ſip. 

Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which fill ſhe bore replete with magick arts, 
Death and deſpair did many thereof /up. Spenſer, 

There I'll find a purer air 
To feed my life with; there 11/9 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Crafharw. 

We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the 
room, and when it had {melt to them all, it ſupp-d 
up the milk, Kay. 

He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup, 

Portable gold in golden cup. Swift. 

To SUP. v. a. | foup:r, Fr.] To eat the evening 
meal. 


Milton. 


You'll ſup with me? 


And ſo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Shak . Cor iol. 

When they had ſ«ppe-d, they brought Tobias in. 
Tob. vill. 

There's none obſerves, much leſs repines, 

How often this man ſe or dines. Carew. 
I fee all the pilgrivs in the 8 tales 

as dittin&tly as if I had ſupped with them. ryd-n. 
Late returning home, he fupp'd at eaſe. Dryden. 
To Sor. v. a. To treat with ſupper. 


5 almoſt Led ; why have you left the cham- 
r 


Shakeſp. 

Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shake. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 
To fap the ſtranger. Chapman's Odyſſey. 

Suy. #. /. from the verb.] A ſmall draught ; a 
mouthful of liquor. 

Tom Thumb had got a little ſup, 

And Tomalin ſcarce kiſt the cup. Drayton. 
A pigeon ſaw the picture of a glaſs with water 
int, and flew eagerly up to't for a ſup to quench 
her thirſt. L' Eftrange. 

The leaſt tranſgreſſion of your's, if it be only 
two bits and one ſup more than your ſtint, is a 
great debauch. Swift. 

Su'ygR, in compoſition, notes either more than 
another, or more than enough, or onthe top. 

SU'PER-4BLE. adj. | ſuperatilic, Lat. ſuprrable, 
F r] | Conquerable ; ſuch as may be overcome. 

UPERABLENESS. »n. ſ. | from ſuperatl:.] Qualit 

of being conquerable. 70 Fe * 

To SUPERAaBou'ND. v. n. | ſ per and al. 
To be exuberant ; to be ſtored with more than 
enough, 


SUP 


the clemency of his majeſty /up-rabound. Bacon. 


She . perubeund with corn, which is quickly 
convertible to coin, Hesel. 

SUPERABU/NDANCE. . f. ¶ ſuper and abundance.] 
More than enough; great quantity. 

The precipitation of the vegetative terreſtrial 
matter at the deluge amongft the ſand, was to re- 
trench the luxury and ſ»peratundance of the produc- 
tions of the earth. Weaiward. 

Sur RRE NN H. adj, [Lr and abundant.) 
Being more than enough. 

So much ſaperabundunt zeal could have no other 
deſign than to damp that ſpirit raiſed againſt 
Wood. Sevift, 

SUPERARUNDANTLY, adv, [from ſupcrabun- 
dr 1.) More than ſufficiently. 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can ade- 
quately fil} and ſup:rab.mrdantly ſatisfy the defire. 

Cheyne 

To SuyEtRAa'bp. v. *. | ſupereddn, Lat.] To add 
over and above; to join any thing extrinſick. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he 
had not the nightingale's voice ſp.radd-d to the 
beauty of plumes. IL Eftrange. 

The ſchools difpute, whether in morals the ex- 
ternal action ſupcradd; any thing of good or evil to 
the internal elicit act of the will ; but certainly 
the enmity of onr judgment is wrought up to an 
high pitch before it rages in an open denial. South. 

The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe ex- 
ternal motions, is ſomething diſtin from and ſa- 
prradded unto its natural gravity. 71. 

SupERAanbr TON. . /. [ Japer and addition. ] 

1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. 

The fabrick of the eve, its ſafe and uſeful ſitua- 
tion, and the ſ«peraddirion of muſcles, are a certain 
pledge of the exiſtence of God. More. 

2. That which is added. 

Of theſe, much more than of the Nicene ſoper- 
additions, it may be affirmed, that being the expli- 
cations of a father of the church, and not of a 
whole univerſal council, they were not neceſſary 
to be explicitly acknowledged, * Hammond. 

An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, ſeems 
to be nothing but veſſels : let the ſame animal con- 
tinne long in reſt, it will perhaps double its 
weight and bulk : this ſup.radditian is nothing but 
fat. Ar but hat. 

SurrrADVE/NIENT. adj. | ſuprradvemicns, Lat. 

1. Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of ſome- 
thing. 

The ſoul of man may have matter of triumph, 
when he has done bravely by a ſ-pcradvement aſ- 
ſtance of his God. More 

2. Coming unexpectedly. 

To Surena'NXNUATE. b. a. | ſuper and ann, 
Lat.] To impair or diſqualify by age or length of 
life. 

If ſuch derpavities be yet alive, deformity need 
not deſpair, nor will the eideſt hopes be ever ſ«- 

erammated. Braun. 

When the ſacramental teſt was put in execu- 
tion, the juſtices of peace through Ireland, that 
had laid down their commitſions, amounted only 
to a dozen, and thoſe of the loweſt fortune, and 
ſome of them ſuperamuat:d. Sevifr. 

To SUPERA/NNUATE, v. . To laſt beyond 
the year. Not in uſe. 

The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, 
is by the over-expence of the ſap into ſtalk and 
leaves, which being prevented, they will /uperan- 
nu ute. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

S PERANNUA'TION. . [, Le ſuperannuate.} 
The ſtate of being diſqualified by years. 

STIPE'RB. adj. l ſuperbe, Fr. fur-rbus, Lat.] 
Grand; pompous; lofty ; auguſt ; ſtately ; mag- 
niſicent. 

Soy as-LiLv. n. ſ. [wetherica, Lat.] A flower. 

SUPERBLY. adv. | from ſuperb.) In a ſuperb 
manner. | 

Sur RR ARG. . , | ſater and cargo ] An officer 
in the ſhip whoſe buſineſs is to manage the trade. 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, ſuperca goes, ſharpers, and directors. Pope. 

SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj. | ſuper and celeſtial.) 
Placed above the firmament. 


ſupercel:tial waters for tha purpoſe. 


 $UP 
I dare not think that celkſtial heaven» 
or whatſoever elſe, not 872 and 


eternal. Ra 
Many were for fetching down I know not = 
Wadward. 
SUPERCHE'RY. . . An old word of French 
original.] Deceit ; cheating. 
SUPERCTLIOUS. adj. from ſupercilium, Lat.) 
Haughty ; dogmatical, diftatorial z arbitrary; de- 
ſpotick ; overbearing. 
Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a 


ſmall time after are ſo ſupercifious, fierce, and ex- 


ceptious, that they are ſhort of the true character 
of friendfhip. | | South, 
Several fp:yci/ous eriticks will treat an author 
with the greateſt contempt, if he fancies the old 
Romans wore a girdle. Addifer. 
SurnRc!LiousSLY, adv, [from ſapcrcilious.) 


| Haughtily ; dogmatically ; contemptuouſly, 


He, who was a punctual man in point of ho- 
nour, received this addreſs ſuprrciliou/ly enoug!:, 
ſent it to the King without performing the leaſt ce- 
remony. ( r-ndon. 

SuyErRcYLIOUSNESS, oF [from fuper eil. 
Haughtineſs ; contemptuouſneſs. 

SUPERCONCE'# TION. . ,. | ſuper and conception.] 
A conception admitted after another conception. 

Thoſe ſuperconceptiont, where one child was like 
the father, the other like the adulterer, ſeem idle, 

Brown's Fug. Err. 

Suptrco/NSEQUENCE. . f. | ſuper and conſe- 
gu-nce.] Remote conſequence. | 

Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond in- 
tention of the words, they omit their ſ.perconſe- 
quences and coherences. Brown. 

SurERcrE'sSCENCE. 2, |. [ ſuper and creſco, Lat.] 
That which grows upon another growing thing. 

Whenever it groweth it maintains a regular 
figure, like other Lag and like ſuch as, 
living upon the ſtock of others, are termed para- 
ſitical plants. Brown's Fug. Errours, 

Sor kak Mix RN E. I.. | ſuper and nc, 

SUPERE/MINENCY- Lat.] Uncommon de- 
gree of eminence; eminence above others though 
eminent. | 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate 
over all England and metropolitan, has a ſuprremt- 
»cy, and even ſome power over the archbiſhop 
of York. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

SUPERE/MINENT. ad. | ſuper 3 Emi- 
nent in a high degree. 

As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, ſo the 
teſtificatioa thereof by ſuch effectual acknow- 


. [ledgments not only argueth a ſound apprehenſion 


of his ſ-pereminent glory and majeſty before whom 
we and, 1 but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankful- 
aeſs. Hooker. 

SupPERn MINENTLY. adv, [from ſup remi u.] 
In the moſt eminent manner. 

To SurErERoOGATE. v. nt. | ſuper and erogatio, 
Lat.] To do more than duty requires. 

So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 

I heard an echo ſupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 
As if ſhe had the hiccup o'er and der. Cleats u. 

Ariſtotle ated his own inſtruftions, and his ob- 
ſequgous ſectators have ſprerogated in obſervance. 

Glavill's S. 

SUuPEREROGA'TION., . fe [from ſupercrog.ite.] 
Performance of more than duty requires. 

There is no ſuch thing as works of fpererogu- 
tion ; no man can do more than needs, aud is his 
duty to do, by way of preparation for another 
world. Tilht!on. 

SuyErFROCATORY. _ [from fupererogate. ] 
Performed beyond the ſtriẽt demands of duty. 

Supererogator y ſervices, and too great benefits 
from ſudjects to kings, are of dangerous conſe- 
quence. Hot: l. 

SUPEREXALTATION. 8. . | ſuper and cn. 
le vation above the common rate. 

In a ſruperexaltation of courage, they ſeem as 
greedy of death as of victory. NY 
Sy +) =)” nt | 
Excellent beyond common degrees of * 

412 


This caſe returneth again at this time, except 


| 


SUP 


We diſcern not the abuſe : ſuffer him to per- 
ſuade us that we are as gods, ſomething ſo ſ«per- 
excell.nt, that all muſt reverence and adore. 

Decay of Piety. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. ». f. | ſuper and c 
e-nce. | Something ſuperfluouſly growing. 

As the eſcar ſeparated between the ſcarifications, 
I rubbed the Seperexcreſ.ence of fleſh with the vi- 
triol ſtone. Wif man. 

To SryERFEſTATE. . . [ ſuper and fu tus, 
Lat.] To conceive after conception. 

The female brings forth twice in one month, 
and ſo is ſaid to /uperfetate, which, ſaith Ariſtotle, 
15 becauſe her eggs are hatched in her one after ano- 
_ 1 Grew's Muſ.cum. 

UPERFETA'TION. u. . etation, French; 
from Jepe te.] One a4 following ano- 
ther, ſo that both are in the womb together, but 
come Not to their full time for delivery together. 

nc. 

Safer ſeuion muſt be by abundance of ſap in the 
bough that putteth it forth. Bacon's Nut. Hiſt. 
If the ſ«p-faatim be made with conſiderable 
 Intermiſfion, the latter moſt commonly becomes 

abortive ; for the fi ſt being confirmed, engroſſeth 
_ aliment from the other. Brown. 

U PERFICE.. ſ. | ſuperficie, Fr. ſuperſicie, Lat. 
Outſide; 2 W 

Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Ot jeporficr, conclude that ſoil is light. Dryden. 

SUPERFVCIAL. ag. { ſuperficiel, Fr. from 
 Feporficies, Lat.) 

t. Lying on the ſurface ; not reaching below 
the ſurface. 

That, upon the ſp rficia/ ground, heat and 
morſture cauſe putrefaction, in England is found 
not true. Bacon. 

From theſe phænomena ſeveral have concluded 
ſome general rupture in the ia! parts of the 
e:.rth. urnet. 

There is net one infidel living ſo ridiculous as to 
pretend to ſolve the pharnomena of ſight, or co- 
2itation, by thoſe fleeting ſperficial films of bo- 
dies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow ; contrived to cover ſomething. 

This ſup-rficial tale 
but a preface to her worthy praiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Shallow ; not profound; ſmattering, not 
learned. 

Their knowledge is ſo verr ſuperficial, and ſo ill- 
grounded, that it is impoſſible for them to deſcribe 
in what conſiſts the heauty of thoſe works. Dryd. 

So ERFICIA'LITY, 2. % 8 Superficial.) 
The quality of being ſuperficial. 

By theſe ſalts the colours of bodies receive de- 
frees of luſtre of obſcurity, ſ«perficiality or pro- 
ſundity. Brown. 

SurEnFVCIALLY. adv. [from ſaperffciul.] 

1. On the ſurface ; not below the ſurface. 

2. Without penetration; without cloſe heed. 

PerſpeAtive hath been with ſome diligence in- 
quired ; but the nature of ſounds in general hath 
been "= ſcab obſerved. Hacon, Nat. Hiſt. 

is eve ſo ſuperficially ſurveys 

Theſe things, as not to mind from whence they 

grow. 

Deep under ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

3. Without going deep; without ſearching to 
the bottom of things. 

You have ſaid well; 
But on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand, 
Have $loz'd but ſuperf. i Shakeſp. Noi. and Creſ. 

I have laid down /-prficr ily my preſent — 

ryden, 

SUPERFVCLIALNESS. u. f. | from ſuper N 

i. Sliallowneſs; poſition on the ſurface. 

2. Slight kn »w:icdge ; falſe appearance; ſhow 
without ſubſtauce. 

SUP ZE RE FC1ES. 
face; ſuperice. 

He on her ſ«p-rficies ſtretch'd his line. Sandy. 

A convex mirrour makes Oed in the middle 
to come out from the f iin: the painter muſt, 
in reſpect of the Iight and ſhadows of his fig urcs, 
give them more rehevo. Dryd-2. 

Sr UN j. ſaper and fine. | Eminently fine. 

dome, by this journey of ſaſon, undei ſtand the 


n. ſ. | Latin. ] Outſide; ſur- 
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myftery of the philoſopher's ſtone : to which alſo 
other ſape fine chymiſts draw the twelve labours of 
Hercules. £8 Eft, ange. 

If you obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it be- 
tween a candle and your eye, to be very tranſpa- 
rent, it may be called ſap H Mortimer”s Haſh. 

SUPERFLU/ENCE. . J. | ſuper and e, Lat. 
More than is neceiſary. 

The ſ-per fluence of grace is ordinarily proportion- 
ed to the faithful diſcharge of former truſts, mak- 
ing uſe of the foregoing ſufficient grace. Hamm. 

SUPERFLU'ITANCE. . /. { ſupcr and Huito, Lat.) 
[The act of floating above. 

Sperma ceti, which is a ſ-per/fur:2nce on the ſea, 
is not the ſperm of a whale, A&rown's Fulgar Err. 

SOPERFLUTITANT. adj. | ſup r/ſuituns, Latin.) 
Floating above. 

A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped in water, 
affordeth a cream or fatneſs on the top, and a groſs 
ſubſidence at the bottom: out of the cream, or ſu- 
perfiuttance, the fineſt diſhes are made; out of the 
reſidence, the coarſer. . Brown. 

SuyErFLU'TY. nf. [ ſuperfluite, Fr. from ſ«- 
perfiuous.] More than enough; plenty beyond uſe 
or neceſſity. Not in uſe. 

Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuper fluty, they went on till they had 
plucked up even thoſe things which alſo had taken 
a great deal deeper root. . Hooker. 

They are as ſick that ſurfeit with tov much, as 
they that ſtarve with nothing ; therefore it is no 
mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean: e- 
Auty comes ſooner by whiite hairs, but competency 
lives longer. Shak:ſpeare. 

A quiet mediocrity is ſtill to be preferred before 
a troubled ſaper fluity. Suckling. 

Like the ſun, let bounty ſpread her ray, 

And ſhine that ſ«perfliaty away. Pope. 

SourE/kFLUOUS. adj. [ ſup-r and fuo, Lat. ſu- 
perflu, Fr.] Exuberant : more than enough; un- 


acceſlary ; offenſive of being more than ſufficient. 

I think it ſuper ſlunus to uſe any words of a ſub- 
je& ſo praiſed in itſelf as it needs no praifes. Sidn, 

When a thing ceaſeth to be available unto the 
end which gave it being, the continuance of it 
muſt then appear ſuper fluas. Hooker. 

Our ſperfucs lacqueys and our peaſants, 

Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 
About our ſquares of battle. Shakejp. Henry V. 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas'd 

At a ſuperfluous rate. Shakeſpeare, 

As touching the miniftring to the ſaints, it is ſa- 
her flunus to write, 2 Cor. ix. 1. 

Horace will our ſuper fluovs branches prune, 

Give us new rules, and ſet our harpin tune. X. 

| If ye know, 
Why aſk ye, and ſuperfluous begin 
Your meſſage, like to end as much in vain ? Mil. 
His conſcience chear'd him with a life well 

ſpent, 

His prudence a ſuperfluous ſomething lent, 

Which made the poor who took, and poor who 
gave, content. Harte. 

SUPE/RFLUOUSNESS. #. /, [from ſuper/luous.] 
The ſtate of being ſuperfluous, 

SU'PERF LUX. . Tl Lr and foxus, Latin.) 
That which is more than is wanted. 

Take phyſick, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
[hat thou may ſt ſhake the /per fx to them. Shak. 

SurERnvMAN, adj. | ſuper and humanus, Lat. | 
Above the nature or power of man. 

SUPERIMPREGNA'TION. . f. [per and im- 
pregnation. ] Superconception ; ſupertetation. 

SUPERINCU'MBENT. adj. | ſiper and incumbens, 
Lat.] Lyiag on the top of ſomething elſe. 

It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it 
forces the ſuperincumbent ſtrata; breaks them 
throughout, and thereby perfectly undermines and 
ruins their foundations, Wydw.ird. 

To SUPERINDU'CE. v. a. | ſuper and indir, Lat.] 

1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething elſe. 

To ſuprrindvce any virtue upon a perſon, take 
the living creature in which that virtue is moſt 
eminent. acen. 
Cuſtom and corruption f upon us a 


Kind of neceſſity of going on as we began. LU Er, 
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Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance oy 
man, and refers only to au act of that thing call. 
ed man, whereby he contributed to the genera. 
tion of one of his own Kind, let man be Wat n 
will. Locks, 

Long cuſtom of ſinning ſuperinduces upon the ſoul 
new and abſurd defires, like the diſtemper of the 
ſoul, feeding only upon filth and corruption, Seu: », 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belong. 
ing to that on which it is brought. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence 
of things, but ſomething extranevus and ſp»; 
«uced. £9ch:, 

In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, 
learning not having caſt their native thoughts into 
new moulds, nor by /«p:ri:4«cing foreign doctrines, 
confounded thoſe tar characters nature had writ. 
ten, their innate notions might lie open. Lacks, 

SuyEkISNDU/CTION. . . | from ſuper and in. 
dace.] The act of ſuperinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firſt rude draught 
of virtue; the ſuperind«Fion of ill habits quickly de- 
face it. South, 

SUPERINJE'CT10N. ». /. [ ſuper and ii. 
An injection ſucceeding another. Dis, 

Sur EINS TITV“TTIOx. nf. [ ſuper and inſtitu. 
tion. In law.] One inſtitution upon another ; as 
if A be inſtituted and admitted to a benefice upon 
a title, and B be inſtituted and admitted by the 
preſentation of another. Batley, 

To SUPERINTE'ND. v. a. | ſuper and intend.] 
To overſee ; to overlaok ; to take care of others 
with authority. 

The king will appoint a council, who may {- 
perin'cnd the works of this nature, and regulate 
what concerns the colonies. Bacon's Advice to Vi; 

This argues deſign, and a ſuperintending wiſdom, 
power and providence in this ſpecial buſineſs of 
food. : Denham. 

Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with 
prodigious Knowledge, to overſee Perſia and Gre- 
cia of old; or if any ſuch /up-riatend the affairs of 
Great Britain now. . Witt, 

SUPEKINT #xNDENCE. I. . [from ſaper aud 

SUPERINTE'NDENCY. } intend. ] Superiour 
care; the act of overſeeing with author:ty. 

Such an univerſal ſp-ri-tendency has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all, even the moſt minute 
and incouſtderable things. Suath, 

The divine providence, which hath a viſible re- 
ſpe to the being of every man, is yet more ob- 
ſervable in its ſuperintendoncy over ſocieties. C . 

An admirable indication of the divine f-p- tn 
dence and management. Derhan. 

SUPERINTENDENT. . ſ. [ ſuperintcndanty, Fr. 
from ſ«perintend. ] One who overlooks others au- 
thoritatively. 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the fe- 
dent deity, who hath many more under him. Sil. 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of 
virtue, and rejvice to ſee themſelves conducted by 
thoſe who act under the care of a Supreme Be- 
ing, and who think themſelves accountable to the 
great Judge and Super int:nd-nt of human atlas. l. 

SUYERIOKITY. 7 (from ſupcricur, ] Pre- mi- 
nence ; the quality of being greater or higher than 
another in any reſpect. 

Bellarioine makes the formal act of adoration to 


be ſubjection to a ſuperiour; but he makes the 


mere apprehenſion of excellency to include the 
formal reaſon of it ; whereas mere excellency 
without ſ ute doth not require any ſubjection, 
but only eſtimation. Stillin g ſtett. 

The perfon who adviſes, does in that particular 
exerciſe a priority over us, thinking us defective 
in our conduct or underſtanding. Addiſon's Spe 7. 

Suess. adj. [ ſuptricur, Fr. ſupcrior, Lat.] 

1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence; 
preferable or preferred to another. 

In commending another, you do yourſelf right; 
for he that you commend i either jpri0: to you in 
that you commend, or inferiour; if he be inferiour, 
if he be to be commended, you much more: if he 
be ſp tan, if he be not to be commended, you 
much leſs glorious. Bacon 


Although /-pericr to the people, yet not /-p#i7 
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to their own voluntary engagements once paſſed 
from them. ef prot 

Heaven takes part with the oppreſſed, and ty- 
rants are upon their behaviour to a ſuper i9r power. 

. LE irange. 

$prrier beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- 
pineſs, are more ſtcadily determined in their choice 
of good than we, and yet they are not leſs hippy 
or leſs free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs at men of far ſup-ri9wr undeſtandings 
to his, for not being as well dreſſed as himſelf. Sz. 

2. Upper; highly locally. : 

By the refraction of the ſecond priſm, the 
breadth of the image was not increaſed, but its /«- 
prior part, which in the firſt priſm ſuffered the 
greater refration, and appeared violet and blue, 
did again in the ſecond priſm ſuffer a greater re- 
fraction than its inferiour part, which appeared red 
and yellow. Newton's Opticks. 

3- Free from emotion or concern ; uncon- 
quered. 

From amidſt them forth he paſs'd, 

Long way through hoſtile ſcorn ; which he ſuſ- 
tain'd 
S: prior, nor of violence fear'd ought. Milton. 
Here paſſion für ſt I felt, 
Commotion ſtrange ! ia all enjoyments elſe 
Spicy and unmov'd. lilton. 

There is not in earth a ſpectacle more worthy 
than a great man ſ«o--#12ur to his ſufferings. Adil. 

SuPE'KIOUR. . . One more excellent or dig- 
nified than another. 

Thoſe under the great officers of ſtate have more 
frequent opportunities for the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence than their ſup:riours. Addiſon's Spr.Zator. 

SuyERLAa'TION. nf. | ſuperlatio, Lat.] Exalta- 
tion of any thing beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raiſe a ſtyle as 
others can depreſs it; ſuperlution and overmuchneſs 
amplifies : it may be above faith, but not above a 
Mean. Ben Fenſon. 

SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. [ fuperlatiff, Fr. / «perl 
U,, Latin. | 

t. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree. 

It is an uſual way to give the Le tie unto 
things of eminence; and when a thing is very 
great, preſently to define it to be the greateſt of 
all, Brown's Ful. Errours, 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talk- 
ing and thinking; they are always in extremes, 
and pronounce concerning every thing in the /#- 
pe! lative. 4115. 

2. Riſing to the higheſt degree. 

The high court of parliment in England is ſuper - 
lative. Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

Martyrdoms I reckon amongſt miracles ; be- 
cauſe they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of human 
nature; and I may do the like of ſuperlative and 
admirable holineſs. Bacon. 

The gencrality of its reception is with many the 
perſuading argument of its ſup:r/ative deſert ; and 
common judges meaſure excellency by numbers. 

Glanville, 

Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the 
ſame breaſt ; which ſhews the ſ«p:r/ative malignity 
of this vice, and the baſeneſs of the mind in which 
it dwells, Faut b. 

SUPE'RLATIVELY, adv. [from ſp- I tiuc.] 

. In a manner of ſpeech exprefling the higheſt 
degree. 

I ſhall not ſpeak Superletively of them; but that 
I may truly ſay, they are ſecond to none in the 
Chriſtian world. Bacon. 

2. In the higheſt degree. 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth ; but - 
f<rintively and monſtrouſly fo in his old age. Scath. 

The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently 
glorious, /*p-r1:tively powerful, wiſe and good, 
3 all things. | Hentl 

UPERLATIVENESS. . f, [from ſuperlative. 
The ſtate of being in the LR — : 

SUPERLUSAR. ad. [ ſuprr and luna. ] Not ſub- 
_ placed above the moon; not of this 
world. 


The mind, in metaphyſicks, at a loſs, 
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The head that turns at lunar thin 
Pois'd with a tail, — on Wilkins 


0 * 
SUPEkNAL. adj. [ ſupernus, Latin. a 
1. Having an higher poſition ; locally above us. 
y heaven and carth was meant the ſolid matter 
and ſubltance, as well of all the heavens and orbs 
ſupernal, as of the globe of the earth, and waters 
which cover it. Ratkigh. 
2. Re/ating to things above; placed a' ove ; ce- 
leſtial ; heavenly. 
That f Judge that ſtirs good thoughts 
In auy breaſt of ſtrong authority, 
To look into the bolts and ſtains of right. S. 
He with frequent intercourſe 
Thither will fend his w;1ged meſſengers, | 
Oa errands of ſupcrnil glace. Mi tan. 
Both glory ing to have 'ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover d ſtreugth, 
Not by the ſuff rance of fp pow'r. Milton. 
SUPERNA'TANT. ad. | fupcrnatant, Latin. 
Swimming above 
Whilſt the tubſtance continue! fluid, I could 
ſhake it with the /jupernatart menſtruum, without 
making between them any true uni Bayt 
SUPEKNATA TION. . . | from ſupcrnato, Lat |] 
The act of ſw:mming on the top of any thing. 
Touching the /up-rnatation of bodies, tak of 
aquafort.s two ounc.s, of quickfilver two drams, 
the ditfolution will uot bear a ilint as big as a nut- 
meg. Bucm's Natur. d Hiſtor y, 
Bodies are differenced by / prrn.t .tion, as floating 
on water; for chryſtal will fink in water, as car- 
rying in its own bulk a greatcr ponderofity than 
the ſpace of any water it doth occupy ; and will 
therefore only ſwim in molten met. and quick- 
ſilver. Brown's Jug Errors. 
SUPERNA'TURAL. adj. | ſuper and natural.) Be- 
ing above the powers of nature. 
There reiteth either no way unto ſalvation, or 
if any, then ſurely a way which is ſ-pernatural, a 
way which could never have entered into the heart 
of a man, as much as once to conceive or imagine, 
if God ttimfelt had not revealed it extraordinarily ; 
for which cauſe we term it the myttery or ſecret 
way of ſalvation. Hooker. 
When /«prnaturol duties are neceſſarily exacted, 
natural are not rejected as net dleſs. Hooker. 
The underſtanding is ſecured by the perfection 
of its own nature, or by ſupcrnutural aflittance. 
Tillotſon. 
No man can give any rational account how it 
is poſſible that ſuch a general flood ſhould come, 
by any natural means. And if it be ſupernatural, 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely, ſuch 
a ſupreme being as can alter the courſe of nature. 


Wilkins, 
What miſts of providence are theſe, 
Through which we cannot fee ? 
So ſaints by ſupernatural power ſet free 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 


SUPERNA'TURALLY. adv. {from ſupernatural. | 
In a manner above the courſe or power of nature. 
The Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, 
to love ſupernaturally, and to pardon mfinitely, and 
even to lay down the Sovereign while he aſſumed 
the Saviour. South, 
SurgErRNU/MERARY. adj. | ſupernumeraire, Fr. 
per and numeru, Lat.] Being above a ftated, a 
neceſſary, an uſual, or a round number. 
Well if thrown out, as ſupernumerary,. 
To my juſt number ſound! MIt, Paradiſe Loft. 
In ſixty- three years there may be loſt eighteen 
days, omitting the interlacation of one day every 
four: h year, allowed for this quadrant or fix hours 
4 nue. Bun. 
The odd or ſup-ymmerary fix hours are not ac- 
counted in the three years after the leap year. 
Holder. 
Beſides occaſional and ſupernomerary addreſſes, 
Hammond's certain perpetual returns exceeded 
David's ſeven times 2-day. Fell. 
The produce of this tax is adequate to the fer- 
vices for which it is deſigned, and the additional 
ax 18 proportioned do the ſuper nim-rary expence 


M:y wander in a wilderneſs of moſs ; 


this year, Addijon's Freeholdsr. 
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Antiochus began to augment his fleet ; but the 


| nome ſenate ordered his ſupermamerary veſſels to 


be burat. Arbuthnot. 
A fupernumerary canon is one who does not re- 
ceive any of the profits or emoluments of the 
church, but only lives and ferves there on a fu- 
ture expeRation of ſome prebend. . Ayliffe. 
' SUPERPLANT. 3. , | ſuper and plant.) A plant 
growing upon another plant. N 
No ſuper p/. »t is a formed plant but miſletoe. Bac. 
SUPERPLUSAGE. nf. | ſuper and plus, Latin.] 
Something more than enough, | _— 
After this there yet remained a ſupcrpluſuge for 
the atfiltance of the neighbouring pariſhes. Fel. 
To SUPERPO'NVERATE. v. 4. (abt and ponde- 
ro, Lat.] To weigh over and above. Dix. 
S''yERPROPO'KTION. „ |. | ſuper and propor tis, 
Lat'u,] Orerplus of proportion. 
No defect of velocity, which require as great a 
233 in the cauſe, can be overcome in an 
inſtant. 


SUPERPURGA TION. . . 


Place one glaſs before and another behind, you 
ſill tee the glats behind with the image within 
tha glaſs before, aud again the glaſs before in that, 
and divers ſuch ſ«perre/lexions, till the ſpecies ſpe- 
ciei at laſt die. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

SUyEKSA'LIENCY. 3. f. | ſuper and ſolo, Latin. 
This were better written ſupcrfiliency. The act of 
leaping upon any thing. 

Their coition is by ſperſaliency, like that of horſes. 

Br en, 

To SUPERSCRY®E. v. a. | fuper and ſiribo, Lat.] 
To inſcribe upon the top or outfide. 

Febretti and others believe, that by the two for- 
tunes were only meant in general the goddeſs who 
ſent proſperity or afflictions, and produces in their 
behalf an ancient —— erſcribed. Addiſon. 

SUPERSCRI'P TION. a. f. | ſuper and /c ptio, Lat. 

1. The act of en 4 ; 

2. That which is written on the top cr outſfice, 

Doth this churliſh {perſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will. Shak. H. VI. 

Read me the ſup-rſeription of theſe letters; I 
know not which is which. Shak. fp. Timon, 

No ſuperſer iptions of fame, 
Of Honour or good name. Sucklng. 

I learn of my experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 

Bear in their ſ-p-rſcription; in proſperous days 

They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. 

Milton. 

It is enough her ſtone 

May honour'd be with ſuperſcription 

Of the ſole lady, who had pow'r to move 5 

The great Northumberland. Waller. 

To SuPERSEbe. v. a, | ſuper and ſedeo, Latin. ] 
To make void or inefficacious by ſuperiour power ; 
to ſet aſide. 

Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind; and 
therefore in its preſent workings not controulable 
by reaſon ; for as much as the proper effect of it 
is, for the time, to ſup-»ſede the workings of —_ 

out 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing 
is ſuppoſed that can ſuperſede the known laws of 
natur motion. Bentley. 

SUPERSE'DE AS. 3. f. [In law.] Is a writ 
which lieth in divers and fundry cafes; in all 
which it ſignifies a command or requeſt to ſtay or 
forbear the doing of that which in appearance of 
law were to be done, were it nut for the cauſe 
whereupon the writ is granted: for example, a 
man regularly is to have ſurety of peace againſt 
him of whom he will ſwear that he is afraid ; and 
the juſtice required hereunto cannot deny him : 
yet if the party be formerly bound to the peace, 
in chancerv or elſewhere, this writ lieth to ſtay 
the juſtice from doing that, which otherwiſe he 
might not deny. Cow l 


The far diſtance of this county from 3 


sb 


bath affarded it a fer ſedeas fram takers and pur- | 
veyeurs. 

SupERSERVICEABLE. adj. [ ſuper and ſervice» 
able. Over officious; more t 1 


Y:U;P 


SUPERSTRUCTURE. . . [ ſuper and frriFure.] 


Carew. That which is raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe. 


He who builds vpon the preſent, builds upon 


is necelſary or [the narrow compaſs of a point; and where the 


requured. foundation is ſo narrow, the ſuperſtrufture canno! 
A glaſs-gazing, ſuperſcrviceable finical rogue. be high and ſtrong too. : | Sth, 
Shak:ſpeare, | Purgatory was not known in the primitive 

SUPERSTI'TION. . . [ fuperflition, Fr. ſuper- church, and is a ſuper/truure upon the Chriſt an 
fitio, Latin.) religion. Tulb:ſor. 
r. Unneceffary fear or ſcruples in religion; ob-] You have added to your natural endowments 
ſervance of unneceſſary and uncommanded rites. the ſeperſtructures of ſtudy. Dryden. 


er practices; religion without morality. 
A reyv'rent fear, ſuch p tion reigns 
Among the.rude, ev'n then poſſeſs d the ſwains. 
Dryden. 


SUr ERSUBSTA'N TIAL. adj. [ ſupcrand ſubſeanticl. | 
More than ſubſtantial. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS. adj. [ ſupervacanttus, 


Lat.] Superfluous ; needleſs ; unneceifary ; ſerv-] 


2. Rite or practice proceeding from ſcrupulous [ing to no purpoſe. Die. 


or timorous religion. In this ſenſe it is plural. 
They the truth 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint. Ailton. 
If we had a religion that conſiſted in abſurd ſa- 
Perſlitiont, that had no regard to the perfection of 
our nature, people might well be glad to have 
{ome part of their life excuſed from it. Law. 
3. Falſe religion; revereace of beings not pro- 
per objects of reverence ; falſe worſhip. | 
They had certain queſtions againſt him of their 
own ſeperſtrtion. Ads, xxx. 19. 
4. Over-nicety ; exactneſs too ſcrupulous. 
Surggs Trios. adj. | ſuperſiitiux, Fr. ſaper- 
Htiti ſus, wa, | 
1. Addicted to ſuperſtition ; full of idle fancies 
or ſcraples with regard to religion. 


SuyExvaca'xEoVvslLyY. adv. [from the adject. 
Needleflly. | 

SUPERVaca'NEOUSNESS. 3. /, [from the adj. | 
Needleſſneſs. | Hailey. 

To SUPERVE'NE. v. . er venio, Lat.] 1o 
come as an extraneous addition. 

His good-will, when placed on any, was fo fixed 
and rooted, that even ſuprvening vice, to which he 
had the greateſt deteſtation imaginable, could not 
eaſily remove it. Fell. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never ſupervers to 
matter, unleſs impreſſed by a divine power. Fert/cy. 

SUPERVE/NLENT.adj. | jupervericzs, Lat.] Added; 
additional. | 

If it were unjuſt to murder John, the ſup:r ve- 
nicnt oath did not extenuate the fact, or oblige the 


At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of can- juror unto it. Brown. 


dles, they ſay certain prayers, and uſe ſome other 


That branch of belief was in him ſuper vent to 


ſup-1ſtitious rites, which ſhew that they honour the [Chriſtian practice, and not all Cluiſtian practice 


fire and the light. Spenſer. | built on that. Hunmond. 
Have 1 SUPERVE/NT10N. #. . [from ſuperven?.] I he 
Been out of fondneſs ſperſſitiaus to him? act of ſupervening. 


And am I thus rewarded Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
Nature's own work it ſeem'd, nature taught 


To SUPERVUSE. v. a. ſuper and viſes, Lat. 
To overlook ; to overſee; to intend. 


M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the ſupervi/rg ]p 


art 
And to a ſuper ſitinus eve the haunt of the preſs, in terms ſo feeling that they move 
Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. compaſſion. Congreve. 


A vencrable wood, 
Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair 
| Was kept and cut with ſuperſtitious care. Dryden. 


SuPERv1'soR. n. /. [from ſiprviſe.] An over- 
ſeer ; an inſpeRor ; a ſuperintendant. 
A ſupcrviſor may ſignify an overteer of the poor, 


2. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. an inſpector of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor ot the 


SUPERST/ITIOUSLY. adv, [from ſuperſiitious.] 

r. In a ſuperſtitious manner; with erroneous 
religion. 

There reigned in this iſland a king, whoſe me- 
mory of all others we moſt adore ; not ſuperſiiti- 
9 y, but as a divine inſtrument. Bacon. 

2. With too much care. 

Neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupu- 


high-ways, a ſup-1viſor of the excite. HIVai:;'s Logick. 
How fſatisfy'd, my lord! 
Would you be ſup+r©:i/or, grofly gape on? SH. 
I am informed of the author and fpcrviſors of 
this pamphlet. Dryden, 
To Surkrv1've. v. n. | {pr and viv., Lat.] 
To overlive ; to outlive. 
Upon what priuciple can the ſoul be imagined 


Touſly and ſuperſtitioufly purſued, Waits's Logick,|to be naturally mortal, or what revo'nt.ons in 


To SUPERSTRA'IN, 4.4, | ſuper and flrain.] To 
ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtretch. 

In the ſtraining of a ſtring, the further it is 
Nrained, the leſs ſuprrſiraining goeth to a note. 

Bacon. 

To SUPERSTRU'CT. v. a. | feperſirus, ſuper- 
Hindus, Latin.] To build upon any thing. 

Tuo notions of fundamentals may be cunceired, 
one ſiguſiy ing that whereon our eternal bliſs is im- 
mediately /«perſiruted, the other whereon our obe- 
dience to the faith of Chriſt is founded. Hammond. 
It his habit of fn have not corrupted his princi- 
ples, the vicious Chriſtian may think it reaſonable 
to reform, and the preacher may hope to fett 
£600 life upon ſuch a foundation. iHammnd's Fund. 


nature will it not be able to reſiſt and /+pe-r wins ? 
CAA. 
SyvrI NVA tox. u. /. [ ſupination, Fr. from ſupine, 
Latin. ] The act of lying, or ſtate of being laid 
with the face upward. 
SUPUNE. adj. [ ſupinus, Lat.] 
1. Lying with the face upward: oppoſed to prone. 
Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, wherein the 
ſpine can only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe 
thoſe remarkable poſtures, prone, ſpine, and erect. 
Brown's Fulgar Erreurs, 
At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt; 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 
And lay ſupine ; and forth the ſpirit fled. Dryden. 
What advantage hath a man by this erection 


This is the only proper baſis on which to ſuper- | above other animals, the faces of moſt of them 


tr act fi ſt innocency, and then virtue. Decay <f P. 
Sur gas rie. z. J. | from ſaperſeruct.] An 
cdttce raiſed on any tinng. 

I want not to improve the honour of the living 
by impairing that of the dead; and my own pro. 
feihon hath taught me not to ercct new /«porſtruc- 


being more ſpine than ours. Ray on the Creation. 
2, Leaning backwards with expoſure to the ſun. 
If the vine, 
On riſing ground be plac'd, or hills ine, 
Extend thy looſe battalions. ; Dryden 
3. Negligent; careleſs; indolent ; drowſy ; 


tion upon an old ruin. Denham. thoughtleſs; inattentive. 


SuPptks TRUCTIVE. adj. from ſuperſira,?. ) Built 


Theſe men ſuffer by their abſence, ſilence, neg- 


upon ſomething elſe. ligence, or ſupin credulity. King Charles. 


He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as 
to reſalve he can never fall, muſt neceſlarily re- 
folve, that what were drunkenneſs in another, is 


Supine amidſt our flowing ſtore 
We ſlept ſecurely. Dryden. 
Si. pine in Sylvia's ſnowy arms he lies, 


not ſo in him, and nothing but the removing his | And all the buſy cares of life deties. Tatl:r, 


fundiment-l error can reicue him from the ſuper - 


He became puſillanimous and ſxp:;1', and openly 


fruit, be it never ſo pros. Honmond. expoſed to any temptation, Ido d. 


SUP 


Sc'pine. #. . | ſupin, French; , pia, Latin, 
In Grammar, a term ſignifying a particular 
of verbal noun. 

SuerNELY. adv. [from ſupine.] 

t. With the face upward. | 

2. Drowſily ; thoughtlefily ; indolently, 

Who on the beds of fin ſupin-ly lie, 

They in the ſummer of their age ſhall die. $ ech. 
The old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe leuity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd; 

But when long try d, and found ſpiny guod, 
Like ZEſop's log, they leapt upon his back, By, 
He panting on thy breaſt ſup.xely lies, ; 
While with thy heav'nly form he teeds his famiſh'd 

eyes. Dryden's Lac t.. 
Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyſelf? and rather chuſe 
To lie i, hoping Heaven will bless 
Thy ſighted fruits, and give thee brend wacarn'd ? 
Pls; 
Beneath a verdant laurel's ſhade, , 
Horace, immortal bard ! hi iy laid. Iris, 

Sor /xENESS. u. J. [from ſupine. | 

1. Poſture with the face upward, 

2. Drowtineſs ; carelelinets ; indolence. 

When this door is open to let Diſſenters in, con- 
fidering their induſtry aud our /upicxfs, they may 
in a very few years grow to a majority in the huuſe 
of commons. Swift, 

Su?r/x1TY. 1. . [from ſupire.] : 

1. Poſture of lying with the face upwards, 

2. Carcleſinets; indolence; thoughtiefineſs, 

The fourth cauſe of errour is a ſop:nty or neglect 
of enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, 
rather believing than going to ſee. rim; V. Ey, 

SvrPEra'NEous. ag. | fb and p:s, Lat. ] Placed 
under the feet, 

He had fſlender legs, but encreaſed by riding 
after meals ; that is, the humour deſcended upon 
tae r pendulofity, ttiey having no ſupport or . 
ed.m 045; Nobility. Bren, 

SU'PPER. 3. /. [ ſrpcr, Fr. See Sur.) Ile 
laſt meal of the day; the evening repaſt. 

To-niglt we hold a ſolemn fuppcr, e ere. 

I'll to my book: 
For yet, ere /-ppcr-time mutt T perform 
Much buſineſs. Shak.jprares Temprje, 

n' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. Alilicn, 
__ His phyſicians, after his great fever that be had 
in Oxford, required him to eat /-pper:. Flt. 

Su'pyERLESS. od). [ from j»ppcr. | Wanting ſup- 
per ; faſting at night. 

Suppoſe a man's going ſupperi-/s to bed, ſhould 
introduce him to the table uf tome great prince. 

Sęegater. 

She ey d the bard, where , he fat, 
And pin'd, unconſcious of his rifhng fate. Pre. 

To SUPPLA'NT. 2. a. Ul, Fr. ſub and 
Fung, Lat.] | 
1. Lo trip up the heels. 

His legs entwining 


Each other, till ſupplanted down he fell ; 


A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone, Xi{;on. 
The thronging populace With haſtv ſtrides 

Obſtruct the eaſy way ; the rocking town 

Suppints their footiteps ; to and fro they reel. Fil 
2. Tg diſplace by ſtratagem; to turn out. 

It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it ie my 
daughter I tave born to /pplunt me. S. Hue. 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, 

And fo ſupplint us for ingratitude. Shat-ſprove. 
3. To diſplace; to overpower ; to force uv; 4; 
If it be fond, call it a woman's tear ; 

Which fear, if better reaſons can furl, 

I will ſubſcribe, and fay, I wruug's the Cue. 

S 52 me 
SuſpeRing that the courtier had ſupphineed the 
friend, Ic. 

4. The ſenſe in this paſſage ſeems to be miſtake; 

For ſuch doctrines as depend merely upon inſt - 

tution and the inſtruction of others, men do fre- 

quently differ both from themſelves, and from 
one another about them; becauſe that which can 
plant, can ſupplint. Wilkin: 

SurPLA'NTER. z. f. [from ſupplant. ] One that 

ſupplapts ; one that diſplaces. 

SU'PPLE. 


4 


8 Gi. 


Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws ! 


1. Pliantneſs; flexibility; readineſs to take any 


SUP 


SUPPLE. adj [ opt, Fr.] 
1. Pliant; flexible 2 
The joints are more ſupple to all feats of activity 

in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 

inn ye ſubmit your necks, and chuſe to bend 

The ſ»ppl- knee? | ; Milton. 
And ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 

With ſ»pp/- joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 
No women are apter to ſpin linen well than 

the Iriſh, who labouring little in any kind with 

their hands, have their fingers more ſepple and 
ſoft than other women of the poorer condition in 

England. Temple. 
2. Yielding : ſoft ; not obſtinate. 

When we've ſtuff d 

Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have ſappler ſouls 

Than in our prieſtlike ſaſts. Shakeſpeare. 
Ey'n ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 

More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man re- 

fin d. Dryden. 

If puniſhment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will ſupple, it hardens the offender. Locke, 

3- Flattering ; fawning ; bending. 

There is ſomething ſo ſupble and inſinuating in 
this abſurd and unnatural doctrine, as makes it ex- 
tremely agreeable to a prince's ear. Addiſon, 

4. That which makes ſupple. 

Each part depriv'd of ſupp/: government, 


Shall Riff, and ark, and cold appear, like death. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


To Su'ePLE. v. a. | from the adjective.] 

1. To make pliant; to make foft; to make 
flexible. | 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, 
and ſvppl-d the parts, thereby making the paſſages 
wider. 7. le. 

To ſupple a carcaſe, drench it in water. Arbuthnet. 

2. To make complaint. 

Knaves having by their own importunate ſuit, 
Convinc'd or e them, they cannot chuſe, 

But they muſt blab. Shak:ſpeare's Othell:. 

A mother perſiſting till ſhe had bent her daugh- 
ter's mind, and ſuppled her will, the only end of 
correction, ſhe eſtabliſhed her authority thoroughly 
ever after. Locks on Education. 

To Su'ePLE. v. a. To grow ſoft; to grow pliant. 

The ſtones 
Did firſt the rigour of their kind expel, 
And ſuppl-d into ſoftneſs as they fell. Drydrn. 

SU'PPLEMENT. n. f. \ ſupplement, Fr. ſupphe- 
mentum, Lat.] | 

1. Addition to any thing by which its defects are 
ſupplied. 

Unto the word of God, being in reſpect of that 
end for which God ordained it, perfect, exact, and 
abſolute in itſelf, we do not add reaſon as a fup- 
plement of any maim or defeR therein, but as a ne- 
ceſſary inſtrument, without which we could not 
reap by the ſcriptures perfection that fruit and be- 
nefit which it yieldeth. Hooker. 

His blood will atone for our imperfeRion, his | 
righteouſneſs he imputed in ſupplement to what is 
lacking in ours. 1 

Inſtructi ve ſatire, true to virtue's canſe ! 

Young. 

2. Store; ſupply. Not in uſe. 

We had not ſpent 
Our ruddie wine a ſhip-board ; ſupplement 
Of large fort, each man to his veſſel drew. Chapm. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. Jadj. [from {4 Loment.] 

SuPPLEME'NTARY., | Additional; 5. qa 
ſupply the place of what is loſt or wanting. 

Supplemental acts of ſtate were made ta ſupply 
defects of laws; and ſo tonnage and poundage 
were collected. Clarendon. 

Di-mmity would not then paſs the yard and loom, 
nor pre:ching be taken in as an eaſter ſopplementar y 
trade, by thoſe that diſliked the pains of their own. 

8 Decay of Piety. 
Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 

With ſupplemental hobby horſes ; 

And happy be their infant courſes. Prior. 

SU'eP+LENESS. n. [. ſ foupleſſe, Fr. from ſupple. 


'SUP 


The fruit is of a pleaſant taſte, cauſed by the 
ſappleueſi and gentleneſs of the juice, being that 
winch maketh the boughs alſo ſo flexible. Bacon. 

2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. 

Study gives ſtrength to the mind, converſation 
grace; the firſt apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other ſup- 
pleneſs. | Tenple. 

A compliance and /«ppl:n-ſs of their wills, being 
by a ſteady hand introduced by parents, will ſeem 
natural to them, preventing all occaſions of ſtrug- 
gling. Locke. 

Sv'pPLETORY. adj. [ from ſapplio, Lat.] Brought 
in ta fill up deficiencies. 

Su'pPLETORY. . , | ſuppletorium, Lat.] That 
which is to fill up deficiencies. 

That ſupphletory of an implicit belief is by Roman- 
iſts conceived ſufficient for thoſe not capable of an 
explicit. Hammond. 

U'PPLIANT. adj. | ſuppliant, Fr.] Entreating ; 
beſeeching; precatory ; ſubmiſſive. 
To thoſe legious your levy 
Muſt be ſupphant. Shok-(p. Cymbeline. 
To bow and ſue. for grace with ſappliant knee. 
Milten. 

The rich grow ſ«ppliaxt, and the poor grow 

proud : 

Thoſe offer mighty gain, and theſe aſk more. Dry. 

Conſtant to his firſt decree, p 
To bow the haughty neck, aud raiſe the 9 * 

knee. / rior. 

Su'ppLIANT. n. . [from the adjective.] An 
humble petitioner ; one who begs ſubmiſſively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquith'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 
Of the poor ſuppliant. Shakeſpeare. 

Hourly ſuitors come: 
The eaſt with incenſe and the weſt with gold, 
Will ſtand like ſappliants to receive her doom. Dry. 
Spare this life, and hear thy ſuppliant's po 
g 


Su/pPLICAYT. . , [from ſupplicate.] One that 
entreats or implores with great ſubmiſſion; an 
humble petitioner. 

The prince and people of Nineveh aſſembling 
themſelves a main army of ſ«pplicants God did not 
withſtand them. | Hooks x. 

The wiſe ſupplicant, though he prayed for the 
condition he thought moſt deſirable, yet left the 
event to God. Rogers. 

Abraham, inſtead of indulging the ſupplicant in 
his defire of new evidence, refers him to what his 
brethren had. Atterbury, 

To SUPPLICATE. . #n. lier, Fr. ſupplico, 
Lat. from e To implore; to entreat; to 
petition ſubmiſſively and humbly. 

Many things a man cannot with any comelineſs 
ſay or do, a man cannot brook to ſupplicate * beg. 

acon. 


Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 

In ſupplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addiſon. 

uPPLICA'TION. n. . | ſupplication, Fr. from 

cate. 
I. alle humbly delivered; entreaty. 
My lord protector will come this way by and 
by, and then we may deliver our ſupplications in the 
quill. Shakeſpeare. 
My mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 
In ſupplication nod. Shak ſp. Coriolanus. 
2. Petitionary worſhip ; the adoration of a ſup- 
pliant or petitioner. | 
Praying with all prayer and fupplication, with all 


end thine ear 

To ſupplication ; hear his ſighs though mute. Milten. 

fecond ſort of publick prayer is, that all in a 
family that are members of it join m their common 
ſupplications. Duty of Man. 
ſe prove the common practice of the wor- 
ſhip of images in the Roman church, as to the rites 
of ſupplication and adoration, to be as extravagant 
as among the heathens. Stilling flect. 
We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon God, 
and our confidence of his goodneſs by conſtant 
prayers and ſupplications for mercy. Tilltſon. 


To SUPPLY. v. a. [ ſuppho, Lat. ſuppleer, Fr. 


den. | be a ſupply for your want. 


perſeverance and ſupplicaticn for all ſaints. Epb. vi. 


SUP” 


r. To fill up as any deficiencies | 
Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſebovs are 
their kearn / pp/ied and maintained. Sp uſer, 


* To give tomething wanted; to yield; to af- 
They were princes thut had wives, ſons, and 

nephews; and yet all theſe could not the 

comfort of friendſhip. 

I wanted nothing fortune could arb. 

Nor did the ſlumder till that hour deny. Dryd. 

3- Torelieve with ſomething wanted. 
Although I neither lend nor borrow, - 

Yet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend, 

In break a cuſtom. =Sbakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

4. To ſerve inſtead of. 

Burning ſhips the baniſh'd fan , 


And no light ſhmes but that by h men die. 
| Muller. 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 


Nearer care ſupplies 

Sighs to my breatt, and ſorrow to my eyes. Prior. 
6. To fill any room made vacant. 

Upſtart creatures to ſupply our vacant room 


Milton, 
The fun was ſet ; and Veſper, to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky. Dryden, 
7. To accommodate ; to furniſh. 
While trees the mountain-tops with ſhades ſep- 


ply 
Your honour, name, and praiſe ſha!l never die. 


Dryden. 
| The reception of light muſt be /«pplicd by = 
open form of the fabrick. Wotton, 
My lover, turning away ſeveral old ſervants, 
ſupplied me with others from his own houſe. Swift. 

SuypLy'. . /. [ fromthe verb.] Relief of want; 
cure of deficiencies. - 
I mean that now your abundance may be a f- 
þly for their want, that their abundance alſo may 
2 Cor. viii. 14. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. 


Pope. 
a E el v. a. | ſupporter, Fr. * ng 
tal. * 

1. To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear up. 

Stooping to ſupport each flow r of tender _ 

ilion. 

The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood, Dr | 

The original community of alt things appear- 
ing from this donation of God, the ſovereignty of 
Adam, built upon his private dominion, muſt 
fall, not having any foundation to ſupport it. Locke. 

2. To endure any thing painful without being 
— ſeifer tad ſuper cur pains; ' Aiden 

Strongly to r port our pai ton, 

Could'ft thou ſupport that burden ? Milton. 

This fierce demeanour, and his inſolence, 

The patience of a god could not ſupport. Dryden. 

3- To endure; to bear. 

She ſcarce awake her eyes could keep, : 
Unable to ſupport the fumes of fleep. Dryden. 

None can ſ pt a diet of fleſh and water with-- 
out acids, as ſalt, vinegar, and bread, without 
falling into a putrid fever. Arbuthnot.. 

4- To ſuſtain; to keep from fainting. 

With inward conſolations recompens'd, 
And oft ſupported. Milton. 
SurPo'kT. n. /. [ ſuppert, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Act or or power of ſuſtaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horſe or ſtone be 
but the collection of thoſe ſeveral ſenſible qualities 
which we find united in them, yet, becauſe we 
cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by 
ſome common ſubject, which ſuppors we denote 
by the name ſubſtance, though it be certain we 
have no clear idea of that ſupport. Lecke.. 

2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. 

3. Neceſſaries of life. 

4. Maintenance; ſapply. | 

Supvo'RTABLE. adj. [ ſuppartabls, Fr. from 
ſupport. ] Tolerable ; to be endured. It _ de 
obſerved that Shakeſpeare accents dhe firſt ſylla- 


dle. 
As 
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As great to me, as late; and, ſupportable 
To make the dear loſs, have I means much w 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shakeſ. T :mp:ft. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriſtians 
might be very ſupportable, as things in their own 
nature indifterent. Sæuift. 

I wiſh that whatever part of misfortunes they 
mutt bear, may be rendered /«pportableto them. 


Pope. 
.SurPo'&T ABLENESS. =. ſ. [from ſoppeitabla] 
The ſtate of being tolerable. 

Surpo'KTANCE. J. . [from ſuppore.] Main- 

Sur oRTAT ION. f tenance; ſupport. Both 
theſe words are obſolete. 

Give ſome ſurtunce to the bending twigs. Sha. 

His quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, 
therefore draw for the ſuppartance of his vow. Sh. 

The benefited ſubject thould render ſome ſmall 
portion of his gain, for the ſupportation of the king's 
expence. Bacon. 

Sur rox TER. u. ſ. [from ſapport.] 

1. One that ſupports. 

You muſt walk by us upon either hand, 

And good ſupporters are you. Shak, Mcaſ. for Mea, 

Becaute a relation cannot be founded in nothing, 
and the thing here related as a peter, or a ſup- 
port, is not repreſented to the mind by any diſtinct 
idea. | Locke. 

2. Prop; that by which any thing is borne up 
from falling. 

More might be added of helms, creſts, mintles, 
and ſupporter. Camden. 

The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured. 

Bacon. 

We ſhall be diſcharged of our load; but you, 
that are deſigned for beams and ſupporters ſhall 
bear. L'Fftrange. 

There is no loſs of room at the bottom, as there 
is in a building ſet upon /#ppor ters. Mor timer. 

3. Suſtainer ; comtorter. 

The ſaints have a companion and ſupporter in all 
their miſeries. South 

4. Maintainer; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I muſt at- 
tribute in great part to my lord of Leiceſter ; but 
yet as an introducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. 

Wotton. 

Such propoſitions as theſe are competent to blaſt 
and defame any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, 
and ſtands in need of ſuch ſ4pportrr5. Hanmond. 

All examples repreſent ingratitude as fitting in 
its throne, with pride at its right hand, and cru- 
elty at its left; worthy /ſ#pporters of ſuch a reign- 
iag impiety. South, 

Love was go more, when loyalty was gone, 
The great ſupporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 

5. Supporters. n. ſ. pl. | In heraldry.] Beats 
that ſupport the arms. 

Supro'SABLE. adj. { from hp. That may 
be ſuppoſed. 

Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateſt num- 
ber of men, ready to be confronted againſt the 
neceſſity of their believing all the ſev erals of any 
fappaſalle catalogue. Hammord. 

Soros. »./. [ from ſuppoſc.] Poſition with- 
out proof: imagination; belief, 

Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak ſpp! of our worth, 
Thinks our ſtate to be out of frame. Shakeſperre. 

Little can be looked for towards the advance- 
ment of natural theory, but from thoſe that are 
likely to mend our profpect ; the defect of events, 
and ſenſible appearances, ſuffer us to proceed no 
further toward, ſcience, than to imperfect gueſſes 
and timorous {pp /ul.. Gh. Scepl. Preface. 

When this comes, our former ſ«pp2/.:1 of ſuf- 
ficient grace, as of the preaching of the word, and 
God's calls, are utterly at an end. il. mmond, 
Intereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon 

Jil at leaſt of a firm and ſutficient bottom. 
Seth, 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtleſs 
women hy bold ſppsſal: and offers. Cluriſſe. 
- 73 SUPPO'SE. v. a. [ pie, French; ſupponc, 

atir. | 
1. To lay don without proof; to advance by 
3 
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way of argument or illuſtration, without main- 
aining the truth of the poſition. 
Where we” meet with all the indications and 
evidences of ſuch a thing as the thing is capabie 
of, ſuppoſing it to be true, it muſt needs be very ir 
rational to make any doubt of it. Wilkins. 
2. To admit without proof, 
Thus is to be entertained as a firm principle, that 
when we have as great allurance that a thing is, as 
we could poſſibly, /-pps/ing it were, we ought not 
to make any doubt of its exiſtence. Tillotſon. 
Suppoſe ſome ſo negligent that they will not be 
brought to learn by gentle ways, yet it does not 
thence follow that the rough diſcipline of the 
cudgel is to be uſed to all. che, 
3. To imagine; to believe without examination. 
Tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let not my lord ſuppoſe that they have ſlain all 
the king's ſons ; for Ammon only is flain. 2 Sum. 
Ii we ſhould compel them to a quick re- 
ſult, Milton. 
4. To require as previous to itſelf, _ 
This ſuppsſeth ſomething, without evident * 
arr. 
5. To make reaſonably ſuppoſed. ; 
6. To put one thing by fraud in the place of 
another. 
One falſhood always fee another, and ren- 
ders all you can fay ſuſpected. "male Qui vue. 
SurposE. . . [from the verb.] Suppoſition; 
poſition without proof; unevidenced conceit. 
Wie come ſhort of our ſo far, 
That after ſev'n years ſiege, yet Troy-walls ſtand. 
Shak. ſpeare. 
Is Egypt's ſafety, and the king's, and your's, 
Fit to be truſted on a bare ſuppsſc 
That he is honeſt ? Dryden“ Clomenc!. 
Suyyo'sER, u. /. [from ſapoſc. ] One that coun- 
terfeits. ; | 
Thou haſt by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit ſupps/ers bleer'd thine eyne. Shak. 
Sureos1T10N. 2. f. [ ſppoſitin, Fr. from ſup- 
poſe.} Poſition laid down; hypotheſis; imagination 
yet unproved. 
In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that 
he is ſufficient ; yet his means are in /«pp2/ition, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lye ; 
And in that glorious ſupp. tion think 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This is only an infallibility upon ſuppoſition, that 
if a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe. Tit. 
Snch an original irreſiſtible notion 1s neither re- 
quiſite upon ſuppoſition of a Deity, nor is pretended 
to by religion. : Bentley, 
Supros: T1 ions. adj. [ from ſ-ppoſitas, ſuppoſi- 
'itias, Lat.] 
1. Not genuine; put by a trick into the place 
or character belonging to another. 
The deſtruction of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to So- 
lyman's line, as the ſucceſſion of the Turks from 
Sclyman. is ſuſpected to be of ſtrange blood; for 
that Selymus II. was thought to be ppo/ititinns, Bac. 
It is their opinion that no man ever Killed hjs 
father ; but that, if it ſhould ever happen, the 
reputed ſon muſt have been illegitimate, p- 
ius, or hegotten in adultery. lad. ſan 
There is a Latin treatiſe among the hop oftitiaus 
pieces, a'cribed to Athanaſius. aterland. 
2. Suppoſed ; imaginary ; not real. | 
Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and its productions, than their 
leſtruction, as all theſe /uppo/ititiccs ones manifeſtly 
would do. Moodward. 
SupPoS1TVUTIOUSNESS, n. . [from ſuppoſiti- 
1945. ] State of being counterfeit. 
SuUyPo'SITIVELY. adv, {from ſupp;ſe.] Upon 


ſuppoſition. 


uppyfurively, if he do change and repent : the ho- 


neſt penitent may hope poſitively, 


{uppurer, A 


[produceth putrefaction. 


Hammond. deciee is toms condita;, man created, not yet — 
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SupPo'srTory. . /, | ſuppoſtore, Fr. 
rium, Lat.] A kind a 4 wo rela- 
Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, 
therefore ſuppoſitories of honey, aloes, and rock. 
ſalt ought to be tried. | Arbuthnt, 
To SUPPRE'SS. v. a. {| ſupprimn, ſupproſic. Lat, 


x. To cruth ; to overpower ; to overwhelm; 
to ſubdue ; to reduce from any ſtate of activity or 
commotion. 
Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf King and ſuppreſs the prince. 
bakeſprare's Henry VI, 
Every rebellion, when it is ſupprefſcd, doth make 
the ſubject weaker, and the prince ſtronger, 
Dawvirs on Ireland, 
Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and 
ordered company, ſet ſharply upon them; and op- 
preſſing ſome of the forwardeſt of them by death, 
"upprefed the reſidue by fear. Hayc d. 
2. To conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. 
Things nat reveal'd, which th' inviſible King, 
Only omaiſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night. M 
Still ſhe e the name, and this Keeps lim 
in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe; and, in the very cloſe af 
her ſpeech, ſhe indiretly mentions it. Br noe, 
To keep in; not to let out. 
Well did'ſt thou, Richard, to e thy voice; 
For had the paſſions of thy heart burſt ou, 
fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous fpight, more furious reg., ig broils. 
Shut 2 #7, 
SurPRE's$10N. . ſ. ein, Fr. ſuppriys, 
Lat. from ſuppreſs.) 
1, The act of ſupprefſiag. 
2. Not publication. 
You may depe..d upon a ſuppr:/f5n of theſe 
verſes. Pepe, 
SuryRE's$SOR. n. ſ. [from ſuppr:ſs.] One tlat 
:nppretſes, cruſhes, or conceals. 
70 SU'PPURATE. v. a. | from pus puri, Lit, 
To generate pus or matter. 
This diſeaſe is generally fatal: if it ſuppurores the 
pus, i: is evacuated into the lower belly, where it 
Ar tutbhnet en Dic. 
To Su'PPURATE. v. n. To grow to pus. 
SurruR K TION. . f. [ ſuppuration, Fr. from 
ſuppurate.] 
1. The ripening or change of the muter of 2 
tumour into pus. 
If the inflammation be gone too far towards a 
/-ppuration, then it muſt be promoted with ſuppu- 
r.atives, and opened by inciſion. W:f mar. 
This great attrition muſt produce a great pro- 
yenſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the 
duids, and conſequent!y to ſuppurations, Arbithrr, 
2. The matter ſuppur:ted. 
- The great phyſician of ſouls ſometimes cannot 
cure without cutting us: ſin has foſtered inwar: - 
y, and he muſt Liunce the impoſthume, to let out 
death with the ja. Seat. 
SUPPyRATIVE. adj. [ ſuppuratif, Fr. from - 
ore, ] Digeſtive ; generating matter. 
SuryuT TiO. nf. [ ſupputation, Fr. p, 
Lat.] Reckoning ; account; calculation; compu- 
tat ion. 
From theſe differing properties of day and year 
wiſe difficultics in carrying on and reconciling the 
ſupputation of time in long meaſures. V on un, 
The Jews ſaw every day their MetTiah ſtill ir. 
ther removed from them ; that the promiſes of 
their doors, about his ſpeedy manifeſtations, 
were falſe ; that the predictions of the prophet+, 
whom they could now no longer underſtand, wer? 
covered with obſcurity ; that all the ſur pr174ti5n: ot 
time either termiaated in Jeſus Chriſt, or wer? 
without a period. A. 
To Sur ro r E. v. a. 
reckon; to calculate. | * 
SUPRA. Latin. ] In compoſition, fign'ttes 


aboves or /e. 
F [ ſupro and l/. ſus, Lat.] 


SUPNALAPSA'RIAN, l 
Sur RAA THS Axx. Antecedent to the fu 


ſupprimer, Fr.] 


[from pete, Latin.] To 


The unreformed ſinner may have ſome hope [of man. 


The /pralupſarian;, with whom the object of the 
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and the ſublapſarians, with whom it is man fal- 
len, or the corrupt maſs. Hammond. 

SUPRAVC'LGAR, adj. ¶ ſupraand vulgur.] Above 
the vulgar. 

None of theſe motives can prevail with a man 
to furniſh himſelſ with ſupravidgar and noble qua- 
lities- alher. 

Svprr/macy. 3. . [from Jagrene.) Higheſt 
place; higheſt authority ; ſtate of being ſupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 
power, in as much as the order of your diſcipline 
admitteth no ſtanding inequality of courts, no ſpi- 
ritual judge to have any ordinary ſuperior on earth, 
but as many /«premactes as there are pariſhes and 
ſeveral congregations. Hooker. 

As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, 

So, under him, that great ſupremucy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shuke. 
I am aſham'd that women 

Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 

When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. {| 


8 bak- re, Lat 


Put to proof his high ſupremacy, 
Whether upheld by ſtrength, or chance, or fate. 
Milton, 

Henry VIII. had no intention to change reli- 
gion: he continued to burn proteſtants aft-r he 
had caſt off the pope's /«premacy, Sevift. 
You're form'd by nature for this ſupremrey, which 
is granted from the diſtinguiſhing character of your 
writing. 

From ſome wild curs that from their maſters 

ran, 
Ahhorring the ſupr:macy of man, | 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryd. 

Supromicy of nature, or ſupremacy of perfection, 
15 to be poſſeſſed of all perfection, and the higheſt 
excellency poſſible. Waterland. 

To deny him this ſupremacy is to dethrone the 
Deity, and give his Kingdom to another, Rogers. 

SUPRE'ME. adj. | ſupremus, Lat.] 

t, Higheſt in dignity ; higheſt in authority. It 
may be obſerved that ſuperiour is uſed often of lo- 
cal elevation, but ſupreme only of intellectual or 
political. 

As no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; 
fo neither can any man ſincerely love God, and 
not extremely abhor that ſin which is the higheſt 
degree of treaſon againſt the ſupreme Guide and 
Monarch of the whole world, with whoſe divine 
authority and power it inveſteth others. Hooker. 

The god of ſoldiers, 
With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs. Shak. Cos iolumus. 
My ſoul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both. Shak ſp. Cris. 

Thus ſtrength, the ſeat of Deity ſupreme. Milton. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Sp in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. 

Xo fingle virtue we could moſt commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend; 

For the was all in that ſupreme degree, 
That as no one prevail'd, ſo all was ſhe. Dryd:n. 

To him both heav'n : 
The right had giv'n, 

And his own love bequeath'd /prcme command. 
D, den. 
Sven MELY, adv. {from the adjeRtive.] Ia the 
woheſt degree. 
The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views 
2-premely bleſt, the poet in his muſe. Pape 

Sur, | ſ-r, French.] In compoſition, means 
up3% Or over and above. 

SURADDI'TiON, #. ſ. | ſur and addition. - 
thing added to the ni Ty on 

He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs, 

So gain'd the * Leonatus, Shakeſp. 

Soe. adj. [from ſure, Latin.] Being in the 
calf of the leg. 

He Was wounded in the inſide of the calf of 
his leg, into the ura artery. H ;/:man't Surgery. 
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Su'RAYCE, nf. [from ſare. ] Warrant; ſecurity ; 
aſſurance. 

Give ſome ſurarce that thou art revenge; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. 
. Shale ſprure. 

To Suns TE. v. a. [ ſolbatir, Fr.] To bruiſe 
and batter the fect with travel; to haraſs; to ſa- 
tigue. 

Their march they continued all that night, the 
horſemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, 
and others taking many of them behind them ; 
however they could not but be extremely weary 
and ſurbared. Clarendon. 

Chalky land ſ«rbate; and ſpoils oxens feet. Move. 

Sung. The participle paſſive of ſur beat, 
which Spenſer ſeems to have uſed for ſur bate. 

A bear and tiger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
Eſpy a traveller with feet ſurbet, 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Sper. 

Jo SUkCE'ASE. v. . | ſar and cefſer, Fr. ceſſo, 


1. To be at an end; to ſtop; to ceaſe ; to be no 
longer in uſe or being. 
Small favours will my prayers increaſe; 

Granting my ſuit, you give me all; 

And then my prayers muſt needs furceaſe ; 

For I have made your godhead fall. Dome. 

2. To leave off; to practiſe no longer ; to re- 
frain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to deſpair, that 
creatures unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any 
thing at his hands, and under that pretence to ſur- 
ceaſe from prayers, as baotleſs or fruitleſs offices, 
were to him no leſs injurious than pernicious to our 
own ſouls. Hooker, 

Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now ſurceaſe 
To gall their foes o'erwhelm'd. Philips. 

So pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from high, 
Bade him ſurceaſe to importune the ſky. Harte. 

To So AS k. v. 4. To ſtop; to put an end 
to, Obſolete. 

All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may ſurceaſ-, Spen. 

Surcta'st. u. . Cellation ; ſtop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, 
if your diſcipline were fully planted, even to ſend 
out your writs of ſurceoſe unto all courts of En- 
gland for the moſt things handled in them. Hooter. 

SURCHA'RG E. . . 5 ſurcharge, French; from the 
verb.] Burthen added to burthen ; overburthen ; 
more than can be well borne. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not re- 
ceive a ſarchurge, or greater charge, with like ap- 
petites as it doth the firſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſftmy. 

An odject of ſurcharge or exceſs deſtroyetſi the 
ſenſe; as the light of the ſun, the eye; a violent 
ſound near the ear, the hearing. Bacon. 

The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be 
a ſurcharge of one madne(s upon another. LEH 

To SURCHA'RGE., v. a. | ſechai ger, French. ] To 
overload; to overburthen. 

They put upon every portion of land a reaſon- 
able rent, which they called Romeſca, the which 
might not ſurcharge the tenant or freeholder. S. 

Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope fo have 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed his enemy, ſarchuged with the 
pleaſures of 10 rich a city. Knollss's Iny. 

More remov'd, 
Leſt heav'n ſarc har gd with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new brous. Milton's Par. Loff. 

He ceas'd diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg*d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milton's Par. Loſt. 

When graceful forrow in her pomp appears, 


Sure ſhe is dreſs'd in Meleſinda's tears: 


Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a roſe ſurch.og'd with morning dew. 
Dryden. 
SuRcHA'RGER. 2. . [from ſurcharge.) One that 
overburthens. | 


Surc1'NE&LF. 3. ſ. {| ſur and cingulum, Latin. ] 


1. A girth with which the burthen is bound 
upon a horſe. 
2. The girdle of a caſſock. 


| Juſtly he choke the,ſurcingle and gown, Aſa val 
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Su'RCLE. *.f. ¶ ſurculas, Lat.] A ſhoot ; a twiz; 
a fucker. Not in general uſe. 

It is an arboreous excreſtence, or ſuperplant, 
which the tree cannot aſſimilate, and therefore 
ſprouteth not forth in boughs aud ſerclis of the 
ſame ſhape unto the tree. Brews. 

The baſilica dividing into two branches below 
the cubit, the outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto 
the thumb. Brown. 
Su cor. #. . | ſurcot, old French; fur and 
coat. ] A ſhort coat worn over the reſt of the dreſs. 
The honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, 
parliament-robes, the f«rcoat, and mantle. Camden. 
The commons were beſotted in exceſs of appa- 
rel, in wide ſurcoats reaching to their loins. Cad. 
That day in equal arms they ſought for fame ; 
Their ſwords, their ſhields, their ſurcaats were the 

ſ 


ame. Dryden, 
Surv. adj. | ſurdus, Lat.] 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
3- Not expreſled by any term. 
SuRDNU'MBER: 1. f. [from ſurd and wmber.] 
That is incommenſurate with unity. 
Sb v. . /. [from ſard.] Deafneſs. 
SURE. adj. | ure, Fr. 
1. Certain; uafailing ; infallible. 
The teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth 
wiſdom unto the ſimple. Pſalm, xix. 7. 
Who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can 
Is doubt ful; that he never will, is ſure. Milton, 
2. Certainly doomed. 
Our coin beyond ſea is vatued according to the 
ſilver in it: ſending it ia bullion is the ſafeſt way, 
and the weightielt is ſave to go. Lock-. 
3. Confident ; undoubting; certainly knowing 
Friar Laurence met them bath; 
Him he knew well, and gueſs d that it was ſhe; 
But, being maſk d, he was not ſure of it. Shak ſp, 
Let no man ſeek what may befall ; 
Evil he may be ſwe. Miltons 
The youngeſt in the morning are not ſure 
That till the night their life they can ſecure. Del. 
While ſore of battle, while our wounds are 
green, | 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſucceſs, 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter, I am f 
much leſs will you in the ſty le. W ke. 
Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 
And ſpeak, though ſare, with ſeeming CO 
© L, 2. 
4. Safe; firm; certain; paſt doubt or danger. 
To make Jes is to ſecure, ſo as that nothing ſhall put 
it out of one's poſſeſſion or power. 
Thy kingdom ſhall be /we unto thee, after that 
thou ſhalt have known that the Heavens do rule, 
Dan. iv. 26. 
He had me make furs of the bear, before I ſcll 
his fin. LC F frange. 
They would make others on both ſide /ure of 
pleaſing, in preference to inſtruction. Dr yd», 
They have a ncarer and ſurer way to the felicity 
of life, by tempering their paſſions, and reducing 


their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make ere of 
Spain. Templi. 


Revenge is now my joy ; he“ not for me, 

And I'll make ſre he ne'er ſhall be for thee. D- yd. 
I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 

All to make /xr- the vengeance of this day, 

Which even this day has ruin'd. Dr 
Make Cato /-, and give up Utica, 

Czfar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Add vn. 
They have reaſon to make all actions worthy of 

obſervation, which are ſure to be obſeryed, rl. 
5. Firm; ſtable; ſteady ; not liable to failure, 
Thou the garland wear'ft ſucceſſively ; 

ret though thou ſtand'ſt more fure than I could 

do, | 

Thou art not firm enough. Shakef. Henry IV. 
I wiſh your horſes ſwift and {ure of foot, 

And io I do commend you to their backs. Hb 
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I wrapt in foe bands bth their hands and fect, 
Ad calt them under hatches. Chapman. 

Vitae, dear fricad, needs no defence; 

Toe ſu oft guard is innocence. Roſcommon. 

F.utition firm and ſ the waters to divide. 

Ailton. 

Doubting thus of innate principles, men will 
call p:i!fing up the old foundations of knowledge 
and certamty: 1 perſuade myſeif that the way I 
have purſued, being confurmable to truth, lays 
thioſe foutidat ions fu rr. Locks. 

To prove a genuine birth, 

On female truth affenting faith relies: | 
Thus manifeſt of richt, 1 build my claim, | 
Sar: founded on a fair maternal fame. Pope's Od. 

6. To tc Sunk. Certainly. This is a vicious 
expreſſion: more properly be foe. 

Objects of ſenſe would then determine the 
views of all ſuch, 7 le ſure, who converſed per- 
petually with them. Atterbary. 

Though the chymiſt could not calcine the cp 
murtuuny to obtain its tixed ſalt, t be ſare it muſt 
dave ſome. Arbuthne. 
Sure. adi. { ſurement, French, ] Certainly ; with- 
out doubt; doubtieſs. Ir is generally without em- 
phtaſis ; and, not withſtanding its original meaning, 
expreiles rather doubt than aſſertion. 

Something, ſurc, of ſtate 
Hath puzzled his clear ſpirit. Shak:(peore. 
Her looks were fluth'd, and ſullen was her 
mien, 
That /e the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been 
Avgtr but a virgin, muſt the guilt have ſeen. Ad. 

Sure the queen would with him till unknown: 

She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated preſence. 
Smith, 

Swe, upon the whole, a bad author deſerves 
better uſage than a dad critick. Pope. 

SUXEFo'O TED. adj. | ſure and fort, ] Treading 
firmly ; not ſtumbling. 

True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 

Auguiſh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Su: ef42:d griefs, ſolid calamities. Hertert. 

Su'rELY. adv. | from ſure. 

1. Certainly 5 undoubtedly ; without doubt. It 
is often uſed rather to intend and ſtrengthen the 
meaning of the ſentence, than with any dittinct 
and ext licable meaning. 

In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt 
fuxely die. Geneſis. 

1 hou , ey hadſt not come ſole fugitive. Mien. 

He that created ſomething out of nothing, /«rcly 
can rate great things out of ſmall. South, 

The curious have thought the moſt minute af- 
fairs of Rome worth notice; and furely the conſi- 
deration of their wealth is at leaſt of as great im- 
portance as grammatical criticiſms. Arbuthnot. 

Surely we mary prefume, without affecting to 
fit in the ſeat of God, to think ſome very fallible 
men liable tb errors, Watorland. 

2. Firmiy; without hazard. 

He that walketh righteouſly, walketh /wely. 

SU/KENEss. #. /. | from ſure.] Certaiuty. 

The ſubtle ague, that for ſw; ſake 
T. kes its own time th' aſſault to make. Cowlcy, 

He diverted himſelf with the ſpeculation of the 
led of coral; and for more fuer; he repeats it. 

Woodward. 

Su/at TIN”. . ſ. [from ſurty.] The office of 
a ſurety or bondiman; the act of being bound for 
another. 

Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will 

ſu car 
That only ſurctyſtip hath brought them there. Don. 

If here not dlear'd, no ſaret hip cat bail 
Condemned debtors from th' eternal gaol. Den h. 

Hath not the greateſt flaughtzr of armies been 
effected by ſtratagem? And have not the faireſt 
eſtates bern deſtroyed by fur ti South, 

SU'RETY. . , [ frets, French. ] 

1. Certainty ; indubitableneſ- 

know of a ſwcty that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtran- 
Zer. Cn. xv. 

2. Security; ſafety. 

There the pri ſſes Cetermining to bathe, 


Chovght it was fo privieged a place as uo body | 


| 


| 


L 
wards and downvards, 
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durſt prefume to come thither; yet, for the more 
ſurety, they looked round about. Sidney. 
3. Foundation of ſtability ; ſupport. 
We our ſtate 

Hold, as you your's, while our obedience holds ; 
On other ſurety none. Milton. 
4. Evidence; ratification ; confirmation. 

She call'd the ſaints to ſw ety, 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unlefs ſhe gave it to yourſelf, Shakeſpeare. 
5. Security againſt loſs or damage ; ſecurity for 


| payment. : 


There remains unpaid ; 
A hundred thouſand more, in ſry of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. =Shakeſp. 
6. Hoſtage ; bondſman; one that gives ſecurity 
for another ; one that 1s bound for another. 
That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd 
you, 
One of the greateſt in the Chriſtian world N 
Shall be my ſurety. Shakefſp. A well that ends well. 
I will be ſway for him ; of my hand ſhalt thou 
require him. Gen, Xliit. 9 
Yet be not /«r-ty, if thou be a father; 
Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot give 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herb. 
All, in infancy, are by others preſented with 
the deſires of the parents, and interceſſion of ſw e- 
tics, that they may be early admitted by baptiſm 
into the ſchool of Clirift. Hammond. 
SU/arace.n. f. | for and face, French. ] Super- 
ficies ; outſide z ſuper ice. It is accented by M!- 
ten on the laſt ſyllable. : 
Which of us who beholds the bright /arface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ſtand. Milli. 
Errours like ftraws upon the ſurface flow ; 
He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below. 
Dryden. 
All their ſ@ faces ſhall be truly plain, or truly 
ſpherical, and look all the ſame way, ſo as to- 
gether to compoſe. one even ſurface. 
Newton's Opticks. 
To SUrFEIT, v. a, [from ſur and faire, Fr. 
ta do more than enough, to od. To feed with 


meat or drink to ſatiety and ſickneſs; to cram 


overmuch. 
The /«&/eited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. Shakeſpeare. 

T2 SU'kFELT. v.n. To be fed to ſatiety and 
ſickneſs, 

They are as ſick that ſw-feir with too much, as 
they that ſtarve with nothing. S. Mer. of Ven. 

Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with 
forfeiting and drunkenneſs. Likes xxi. 34. 

Though ſome had ſo ſurfeir-d in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
the generofity of the Spaniards ſent them all home. 

Clarendon, 

They muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they 
ancy, which they ſhould be weaned from, by 
being made to f of it. Locke. 

SU/RFEIT. n. . [from the verb.] Sickneſs or 
ſatiety cauſed by overfulneſs. 

When we are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfe:t; 
of our own behaviour, we make guilty of our 
diſaſters the ſun, the moon and ſtars. Shake ſp. 

How kill white hairs become a fool and jeſter ! 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 

So ſ« feit fwell'd, ſo old, and ſo profane. Shakeſp. 

Now comes the fick hour that his ſurf-it made; 
Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter'd him. Sha. 

Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt 

Ladies, and of them the beſt ? 

Do not men grow ſick of rites, 

To thy altars, by their nights | 

Spent in fur feits ? Ben Jenſon. 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both up- 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end ; : 
When age and death call'd for the ſcore, 
No ſurfets were to reckon for. Craſhaw. 
Our fther 
Has ta'en himſelf a jurf-it of the world, 
And cries, it is not fate that we ſhould taſte it. 
Otway. 
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Sun“ Et TA. n. /. [from ſorfeir.]} One who 
riots ; a glutton. | 

I did not think 

This — furfeurr would have donn'd his 

heim 

For ſuch a petty war. Sh. kſp. Ant. and Clap, 

SurrFE IT WATER. . f. | ſurfeit and water. 
Water that cures ſurfeits. 

A little cold-diſtilled poppywater, which is the 
true furfeitwater, with eaſe and abſtinence, ofen 
ends diſtempers in4he beginning. Like, 

SUKGE. . . {from ſuro, — A ſwelligy 
ſea; wave rolling above the general ſurface of tl 
water ; billow ; wave. 

The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, 
amidſt all the raging ge, unruled and undirected 
of any. per er. 

The wind-ſhak de, with high and menitrous 

Mai, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-lired pole: 
I never did hike moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

He trod the water, 

Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 
The ſurge mot ſwoln that met him. She. 

It was formerly famous for the unfortunate 
loves of Hero and Leander, drowned in the un- 
compatſionate ſurges. Sandi, 

The ſulph'rous hail- 

Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath lad 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling. Mi. Par. If, 

He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy 

North : 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Purſues the foaming urges to the ſhore. . 

Thetis, near Ifmena's ſwelling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurge; ſweep 
In heaps his flaugitter'd ſons into the deep. Phe 

To SURGE. v. . [from ſurgo, Latin. } 10 
ſwell; to riſe high. 

From midſt of all the main 
The ſarging waters like a mountain riſe. She. 

He, all in rage, his ſea-:od fire beſought, 
Some curſed vengeance on his fon to caſt; 

From ſ ging guifs two monſters ſtraight were 
brought. Vp: ner, 

The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze ! 

Sue ging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Mil. 

Su'sGroN. . . | Corrupted by converſation 
from chi/u gen.] One who cures by manual ope- 
ration; one whoſe duty is to act in external mala- 
dies by the direction of the phyfician. 

The wound was paſt the cure of a better /urcwn 
than myſelf, ſo as I could but receive ſome few 
of her dying words. Sidney, 

I meddle with no woman's matters; but witha!, 
I am a /urg--n to old ſhoes. Shakſp. Jul. Ca fur, 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to 
the expences of the ſurgeon, and other incidents. 

Taylor. 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were 
flain : 
The ſ«rgeons ſoon defpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſalves they cure. Dryden. 

SURG EONRY, } n. ſ. [for (birus gery.] The 

SURGERY. act of curing by manual 
operation, 

It would ſeem very evil ſurgery to cut off every 
unſound part of the body, which, being by other 
due means recovered, might afterwards do good 
ſervice. Spenſer. 
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Strangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpair of ſwgery, he cures. SHH, eure. 
They are often tarr'd over with the ſwrgery of 
our ſheep, and would you have us kiſs tar. 
S ſprare, 
Su'xcy. adj. [from ſuge.] Riſing in billows. 
Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage v'er the forgy main! Pepe, 
Su'kLILY. 
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golat tt r. ad, from ſarly.] Ina ſurly manner. 

SU'RLINESS. . . | from /.] Gloomy mo- 
roſeneſs ; ſour ; anger. 

Thus pale they meet ; their eyes with fury burn; 
Nine greets ; for none the gre2ting will return; 
But in dumb ſw Lneſ7, each arm'd with care 
His foe profelt, as brother of the war. Dryd x. 

SUrLING. . , [from . A four morote 


fellow. Not uſed. 
Theſe ſour lings are to be commended to ſieur 
Guard. Camden. 


SU'RLY. ad. [from pun, ſour, Fax.] Gloomily 
moroſe; rough ; uncivil; four ; filentiy angry. 

'Tis like you'll prove a jolly ſly groom, 

That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundiy. Shak. 

That ferly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Hid bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 
Which clfe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter Keep men's eyes. 

And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment. Shak /. 

Againſt the cepitul 1 met a lion, 

Who glad upon me, and went fur ly by, 
Without annoying me. Shakeſp. Julius Caſar. 

Repuls'd by ſw /y grooms, who wait before 
The ſleeping tyrant's interdicted door. Dryden. 

What if among the courtly.tribe 
You loſt a place, and fay'd a bribe ? 

And then in ſ«r'y mood came here 
To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
And fierce agaiuſt the Whigs harangu'd > Swift, 

The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains, 
Now ſoften'd into joy the ſ«/y ſtorms. Thomſon. 

To Surmt'ss. v. a. | ſurmiſe, French.}] To 
ſuſpect ; to image imperfectly ; to imagine with- 
out certain Knowledge, 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of 
ſenſe, yea ſomewhat above capacity of reaſon, 
ſ-mewhat divine and heavenly, which with hid- 
den exultation it rather ſurmſctb than conceiveth ; 
ſumewh.it it ſceketh, and what that is directly 
t kuoweth not; yet very intentive defire thereof 
doth fo incite it, that all other known delights and 
pleaſures are laid afide, and they give place to the 
{earch of this bat only ſuſpected deſire. Hecker, 

0! queſtious and ſtrifes of words cometh envy, 
railings, and evil fernt. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Surmile not 
Li preſence to tueſe narrow bounds confin'd. 
Min. 

It unſted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 

That what before ſhe but d, was true. D- yd. 
In change was nut wrought by altering the 
form or poſition of the earth, as was ſurmiſed by a 
very learned man, but by diffolving it. od.. 

Su KN“. nj. [ ſfurmiſ: hq ny Imperfect 
noun ; tuſpiciun ; imagination not ſupported by 
knowledge, | 

To let go private ſu--mſ-;, whereby the thing it- 
\-It is not made better or worſe; if juſt and al- 
wahle reaſons might lead them to do as they did, 
then are theſe cenfures fruſtrate. Hooker, 

They were by law of that proud tyranneſfs, 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe , 

Condemned to that dungeon mercilets, * 
Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in wretch- 

net. 9 
; My compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. Shokeſ. 
My thought, whoſe murthering ye is but fan- 
taſtical, 
Shakes fo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'4 in ar niſe. Shate 7. Macbeth, 

No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning 
from them, but they were of opinion that they fled 
towards their ſhipping : this ſurmiſe was occaſioned, 
tor that the Engliſh ſhips removed the day before. 

Hayward. 


| 


We double honour gain 
From his furmiſc prov'd falie. Milian. 
Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 
Filſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 
No man ought to be chat ged with principles he 


actually difowns, unleſs his practices contradict his 
profeition ; not upon ſmall f cn. | 


Swift. 
French. | 
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| 1. To rife above. 


The mountains of Olympus, Atl.o, and Atlas, 
over-reach and ſurmow:; all winds and clouds. Kat. 

2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though na reſiſtance was made, the Engliſh had 
much ado to /.,mowm! the natural difficulties of the 
place the greateſt part of one day. Huyward 

He hardly efcaped to the Perſian court; from 
whence, if the love of his country had not ſar- 
mounted its baſe ingratitude to him, he had many 
invitations to return at the head of the Perfian 
fleet; but he rather choſe a voluntary death. S. 

3. To ſurpaſs : to exceed. 

What ſarmounts the reach 

Of human ſeuſe, I mall delineate ſo, 

By liK'ning ſpiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may expreſs them bett. Milton's Par. Lof.. 

SurRMo'UNTABLE,. adj. [from ſurmouwnt.] Con- 
querable ; ſuperable. 

SUkMo/UNTER. #. /. [from / mum. ] One that 
riſes above another. 

SurMo'uxNTING. z. ſ. The act of getting up- 
per moſt. ; 

SU'sRMULLET, 3. ſ. Ln, Lat.] A fort of fiſh. 

Ainſworth. 

Sc x AMR. „. ſ. run, French. | 

1. The name of the family: the name which 
one has over and above the Chriſtian name. 

Many which were mere Englith joined with the 
Iriſh againſt the King, taking on them Iriſh habit» 
and cuſtoms, which could never ſince be clean 
wiped away ; of which ſort he moſt of the ſurnames 
that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mungan, 
wich now account themſelves natural Iriſh. Sper. 

He, made heir not only of his brother's king- 
dom, but of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and 
of the ſurname alſo of Barbaroila, began to aſpire 
to the empire. KAnolles's Hiftory. 

The epithets of great men, monſieur Boileau is 
of opinion, were in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 
peated as ſuch. P-pe. 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 

Witneſs may 
My ſurname Coriolanus : the painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that /urname, Shakeſp. Crrio/ons. 

To SURNAME. v 4. | ſurmmmer, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To name by an appellation added to the 
original name. 

Anather ſhall ſubſcribe with his hand unto the 
Lord, and /n himielf by the name of Ifrael. 

If. xliv. 5. 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfetting earthen 
pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
was ir named Rupographus. Peacbamon Drawing. 

How he, fa nam d of Africa, diſmiſs'd 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 

God commanded man what was good ; but the 
devil ſurname it evil, and thereby bated the com- 
mand, South, 


To SurPa'ss. v. 4. [pr, Fr.] To excel; 


to exceed; to go beyond in excellence. 
The chmate's delicate, 
Fertile the ifle, the temple much rp :/ing 
The common praiſe it bears. SI,. Himes Talc, 
O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Sur paſſiſi far my naming ! how may 1 
Adore thee, author of this univerſe ? Milton. 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and cou- 
rage ſaaſſ d the reſt of the Grecian array. Dryd. 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'uly form her feHows did ſurpoyy, 
The pride and jcy of fair Arcadia's plains. Dryden. 
Under or near the line are mountains, which. 
for bigneſs and number, ſuyp.:ſs thoſe of colder 
countries, as much as the heat there Vale that 
of thoſe countries. V .odeuard, 
SURPA'SSABLE. ad, [ from furpcf and able. 
That may he excelled. id 
SUrPA'sSS1NG. purticipal adj. | from ſurpsſi.] Ex- 
cellent in an high degree. 
O thou! that with /«4paſſine glory crown'd 
Look'ft from the ſole dominion like the god 
Of this new world. 


Te SYRMOU'NNT. ». a. D furmontcr, 


SUR 


His miracles proved him to be ſent from Cod, 
not more by that infinite power that was ſeen in 
them, than by that ſ p goodneſs they demon- 
{trated to the world. Cal.my. 

Suxea's51xXGLY. adv, [from ſurpaſſing ] In a 
very excellent manner. Di. 

Su"aPLICE. a. [. | ſwpelis, ſarplis, Fr. ſuperpellicitony 
Lat. } The white garb which the clergy wear in 
their acts of miniſtration. 

It will wear the ple of humility over the 
black gown of a big heart. Shakeſpearc. 

The cin&tus gabinus is a long garment, not un- 
like a ſw pls, which would have trailed on the 
ground, had it hung loofe, and was therefore ga 
thered abuut the middle with a girdle. Adm, 

Su'r- Lv. I nf. C wr and plus, French. | A 
Sc ue. f fupernumerary part; over- 
plus ; what remains when uſe is ſatisfied. 
It then thee lift my offered grace to uſe, 
Take what thou pleate of all this ſurpl Age; 
If thee lift not, leave have thou to refuſe. Sent. 
1 bat you have vouchfſaf'd my poor houſe to viſit, 
It is a /«+p/e; of your grace. Shakeſpear :. 
_ When the price of corn falleth, men give over 
or pln tillage, and break no more ground. Carew, 

e made a ſubſtance fo diſpoſed to fluidity, that 
by ſo ſmall an agitation as only the ſurplſuge of 
that which the ambient air is wont to have about 
the middle even a W iater's day, above what it hath 
in the firtt part. Boye. 

Ihe officers ſpent all, ſo bst ere was no /.- 
þluſog2 of treaſure ; and yet that all was not ſuifi- 
cient. Davies. 

Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one affords a pre- 
poſition beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain 
all that ſurp/«/age of aflurance is owing not to the 


love of truth. Locke. 
SukyR1'SAL.\ 18. f. N. French; from the 
SuryRt's x. verb. | 


1. The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate of be- 
ing taken unawares. 

Parents ſhuuld mark heedfully the witty excuſes 
of their children, eſpecially at ſuddains and ſu - 


prijals ; but rather mark than pamper them. Mott. 
This let him Know, 

Leſt, wilfully tranſgreſſing, he pretend 

Surprijal, unadmonith'd, unforwarn'd. Mtn, 


I ſet afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domin- 
30 in Hitpaniola, a5 i rather than en- 


counters. Bacon. 
This ſtrange ſerpriſul put the knight 
And wrathful ſquire into a fright. Hud b.. 


There is a vaſt difference between them, as vai? 
as between iaadvertency and deliberation, bet xcen 
arp: and fet purpoſe. South, 

He whoſe thoughts are employedan the weight y 
cares of empire, is not preſumed to inſpect minu- 
ter things ſo carefully as private perſons ; the laws 
therefore relieve lum againſt the ſurpriſes and ma- 
chinations of deceutful men. Daven int. 

2. A diſb, I ſuppoſe, which has nothing in it. 

Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 

Of that fantaſtick diſh ſome call furpriſe. King": C. 

3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 

To «TEIN v. 4. | fupris, Fr. from ſw- 

randue. 
4 1. To take unawares; to fall yon unexpect- 
cdly. 

The caſtle of Macduff I will farpriſe, 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o' th' ſword 
His wife, bis babes. Shak:fp. Macbeth, 
Now do dur ears before our eyes, 

Like men in mitts, 

Diſcover who'd the ſtate ſurprizcy 

And who reſiſts. 

Bid her well beware, 
Leſt, by ſome fair appearing good ſpi , 
She dictate falſe, and miſinform the will. Min, 

How ſhall he Keep, what, fleeping or awake, 
A weaker may ſp ie, a ſtronger take? Ie. 

Who can {peak 
The mingled paſſions that arprez'd his heart! Thx. 

2. To aſtoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 

People were not ſo much frighted as {ir rig at 
the bigneſs of the camel. £ Eftrange. 


Ben TYorſes, 


Nilten's Parod'ſe Lf. 


3. Io confule or perplex by ſomething ſudden. 
40 2 25 
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Up he arts, diſcover d and ſurpris'd. Alilten. 

SvapursING.- participal adj. [from ſurpriſe.] 
Wonderful; raiſing ſudden wonder or concern. 

The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon, how - 
ever ſurp iſing and extraordinary, are no more than 
what are expected from him. Addiſon's Spectator. 

SUnPki'SINGLY., adv, [from ſu ping. ] Lo a 
degree that raiſes wonder; in a manner that raiſes 
wouder. 

If out of theſe ten thouſand, we ſhould take the 
men that are employed in publick buſineſs, the 
number of thoſe who remain will be ſurprizing!y 
little. Hadi ſon. 

Su'xqvemRyY. n. g. [ſw and cuider, old Fr. to 
think.) Overweening ; pride; inſolence. Obſolete. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transferm'd to fith for their bold ſur guedry. Spenſer. 

Late-born modeſty 
Hath got ſuch root in eaſy waxen hearts, 
That men may not theraſelves their own good parts 
Exto!, without ſuſpect of ſurquedry. Donn», 

Suan TER. . . In law.] A ſecond re- 
butter; anſwer to arebutter. A term in the courts. 

SURREjolxDER. n. /. [ ſarrejoindre, Fr. In 
law.] A ſecond defence of the plaintiff's action, 
oppoſite to the rejoinder of the defendant, which 
the civilians call mriplicatin. Bailey. 

To SCRRENDER. z. a. | ſarrrendre, old Fr. 

1. Lo yicid up; to deliver up. 

dolemn dedication of churches ſerve not only to 
make them publick, but further alſo to ſurrender 
up that right which otherwiſe their founders might 
have in them, and to make God himſelf their 
owner. Hooker. 

Recal thoſe grants, and we are ready to ſurrcn- 
dir ours, reſume all or none. Davenant. 

2. To deliver up an enemy: ſometimes with up 
emphatical. 

Ripe age bade him ſ render late, 

His life and long good fortune until final fate. Fairf. 

He willing to render up the caſtle, forbade his 
ſoldiers to have any talk with the enemy. Azolles. 

Sarrend'y up to me thy captive breath, 

My pow'r is nature's pow'r, my name is Death. 
Harte. 
To Svrre/nDeR. To yield; to give one's ſelf up. 
This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now. Clan. 
* n 
eee 1 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of yielding. 
Our general mother, with ez es 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 
And meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our firft father. Milton's Paradife Loſt. 

Having muſtered up all the forces he could, the 
clouds above and the deeps below, he prepares for 
a ſuwrendy; aſſerting, from a miſtaken computa- 
tion, that all theſe will not come up to near the 
quantity requiſite. IH oodward. 

Juba's ſurrender 
Would give up Africk unto Cæſar's hands. Addiſ. 

2. The act of reſigning or giving up to another. 

If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpo- 
ſit ion as he bears, tiiis laſt ſurrender of his will but 
ottend us. 

That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted 
intelligence of that ſurrender. Clarendon. 

As oppreiſed ſtates made themſelves homagers to 
the Romans fo engage their protection, ſo we 
Should have made an entire ſurrendry of ourſelves 
to God, that we might have gained a title to his 
dchverii.ccs. Decay of Pietv. 

In patling a thing away by deed of gift, are re- 
quired a ſo»cnder on the giver's part of all the 
property he has in it; and to the making of a 
thing ſacred, this for! euder by its right owner is ne- 
ceſſary. South, 

SUKRE'P TION. n. f. | ſurreptur, Lat.] Sudden 
and 4yn1perceived invaſion or intruſion. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are 
ſins of a ſudden forertion. Hammond 

SCRREPTVUTIOUS. adj, | ſurreptitious, Lat.) 
Done by Reelth; gotten or produced fraudently. 

Scaliger hath nt tranflated the firſt; perhaps 
ſuppoſing it ſurreptiuio-z, or unworthy of ſo great 
ton. 


an aſſe 


Shak-ſpeare. | 
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The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the 
Old Teſtament, the better to ſecure it from ſur- 
reptitious practices. Gov. of the Tongue. 

A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many ſu rep- 
titiaus ones have rendered neceſſary. 

Leiter to the Publiſher of Pepe's Dun tad, 

SURKEPTI TLIOUSLY, adv. | from ju lit.. 
By ſtealth ; fraudulently. 

Thou haſt got it more ſurreptitionfly than he did, 
and with like effect. tro. of the Tongue. 

To SU'RKOCATE v. a. | ſurrogo, Latin.] Lo put 
in the place of another. 

SU"KROGATE., 3. f. | ſurogatus, Lat.] A depu- 
ty; adelegate; the deputy of in eccleſiaſtical judge. 

SURKOGA'TION. n. .. [ ſorr0g:10, Lat.] The act 
of putting in another's place. 

To Sukxou!ND, v. 4. | ſurrmd:r, Fr.] To en- 
viron ; to encompaſs; to encloſe on all ſides. 

Yelling monſters that with ceaſeleſs cry 

Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. Milton. 

Cloud and ever- during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut of. Milton, 
Bad angels ſeen 

On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

Tu ixt upper, nether, and ſurraunding fit es. Mile, 

As the bodies that ſurround us diverſely affect 
our organs, the mind is forced to receive the im- 
preſſions. Loc le. 

Surso'L1D. u. /. ¶ In algebra. ] The fourth mul- 
tiplication or power of any number whatever ta- 
ken as the root. | a 

Suks0'Liv Problem, n. ſ. * mathematicks. | 
That which cannot be reſolved but by curves of a 
higher nature than a conick ſection. Harris. 

SURTOU'T n. ſ. [French.] A large coat worn 
over all the reſt. 

The ſurtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom? MTrivr. 

Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to ſquirt kennel water upon him, ſo that 
he was forced to wear a ſurtout of oiled cloth, by 
which means he came home pretty clean, except 
where the ſtout was a little ſcanty. Ar buthnot. 

To SURVE'NE. v. a. | ſurvenir, French. ] To ſu- 
pervene; to come as an addition. 

Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that /w venes 
lethargies, which commonly terminates in a con- 
ſumption. Haorvey. 

To SURVE'Y. v. a. | ſurvecir, old French.) 

1. To overlook; to have under the view ; to 
view as from a higher place. | 

Round he ſurveys, and well might where heſtood, 
So high above. Milton. 

Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance 

hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t'explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurv-y his ſhore. Denh, 
2. To overſee as one in authority. 
3. To view as examining. 
The huſbandman's ſelf came that war, 
Of cuſtom to ſur»cy his ground. Spenſer. 
Earlyabroad he did the world fury, 
As if he knew he had not long to ſtay. aller, 
With alter'd looks 
All pale and ſpeechleſs, he ſurv:'y'd4 me round. Dy, 

43. To meaſure and eſtimate land or buildings. 

Scrve'y. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. View; proſpect. 

Her ſtars in all their vaſt ſurvey 


Uſeleſs beſides ! | Alilton, 
Under his proud ſurvey the city lies, 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth rife. Dunbar. 


No longer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd defire 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat'nivg fire. Dry. 
2. Superintendance. 
2- Mer.\uration. 
Survtr'or. nf. [from fowy.] 
1. Anoverſeer ; one placed to ſuperintend others. 
Wer't not madneſs then 


Braun. To make the fox ſuv:ycr of the fold? Shak;p. 


| 


Trewx. | 


SUS 

Biſhop Fox was not only a grave counſellor for 
war or peace, but allo a good jwwvyr of works, 

Bacon's Hoy VII. 

2. A meaſurer of land. T 

Should we ſurvey 

The plot of ſituation, and the mode! ; 

Queſtion ſurveyors, know our own eſtate, 

How able ſuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againſt his oppoſe. Sb.keſpeare, 

Decempeda was a meaſuring-rod for taking the 
dimenſions of buildings; from hence came de. 
cempedator, for a ſurveyor, uſed by Cicero. 

- - AArbuthnot On Aliment;. 

SurveyY'oRSH1P. n. . [from ſarveyor.) The ot- 
fice of a ſurveyor. 

To SuRvi'tw. v. 4. | ſarvenir, old French.} To 
overlook ; to have in view; to ſurvey. Not in uſe, 

"That turret's frame moſt admirable was, 

Like higheſt heaven compatiled round, 

And lifted high above this earthly maſo, 

Which it /urv1-5v'd, as hills do lower ground. 
Spen':», 
To SURVIY E. V,n [ ſupervive, Lake, lure 

vivre, French. | ; 

1. To live after the death of another. 

I'll affure her of 

Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurv/res me, 

In all my lands and leaſes whattvever. $/.4 7. 

Thoſe that jurvive, let Rome reward with lute, 
Shack. it fare, 

Try pleaſure, * 
Which when no other enemy ſw viver, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. Denlum. 

2. Tolive after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame (y. 
viv:th, and Acuritheth in the mouths of all people, 

Shel, 
The love of horſes which thev had alite, 5 

And care of chariots after death jar vive. D, 

The rhapſodies, called the characteriſt ck. 
would never have ſνœa d the firſt edition, if they 
had not diſcovered ſo ſtrong a tinfture of inn. 
delity. Wat, 

3. To remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch-wits ſr: 4 a thoutand years; 
Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 

And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boat; 

Our ſons their fathers failing language tec, 

And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be, Pope, 
Svkxvi'ver. n. . [from ſurvive. One who uit- 

lives another. 

Your father loſt a father, | 
That father, his; and the fur-rr0y bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, 
To do obſequious ſorrow. Share. 

Although ſome died, the father beholding {© 
mauy deſcents, the number of ſurvivers mult iti!! 
be very great. Frets. 
| I did diſcern 
From his fervivors, I could nothing learn. Dab. 

Her Majeſty is heir to the /urvivor of the late 
king. Swift. 

SuRv1vERSHIP. . . [from ſurvive.) The iat 
of outliving another. 

Such offices granted in reverſion were void, ur- 
leſs where the grant has been by ſurvive //rp. 

Ayliffe's Pare gon. 
SuscreyeTIBYLITY. . f. [from ſuſccptitle.] 

Quality of admitting; tendency to admit. 

The ſuſcepribility of thoſe influences, and the *t- 
fefts thereof, is the general providential Low 
whereby other phyſical beings are governed, Hal. 

SUSCE'PTIBLE, adj. | ſuſceptible, Fr.] Pri 
has accented this improperly on the firſt ſyllable.] 
Capable of admitting; diſpoſed to admit. 

He moulded him platonically to his own idea, 
delighting firſt in the choice of the materials, be- 
cauſe he found him fi of good form. /. 

In their tender years they are more ſ«/ceptib/c ot 
virtuous impreſſions thin afterwards, when ſoli- 
cited by vulgar inclinations. LJ Fftrange. 

Children's minds are narrow, and uſually / 
ceptible bt of one thought at once. oc. 

Blow with empty words the ſ«ſceptibt _ 

vor. 
Sv 
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Sus cs TION. 1. . [ ſuſcepwr, Latin.] Act 


ing. k 
_ 2 promoted to holy orders, before he is 
of a lawful age for the ſuſception of orders, ſhall 
have a voice in the chapter. Aylife's Parer gon. 

Svscr/e r1VE. adj. | from ſiſcplus, Lat.] 15 
word is more analogical, though leſs uſed than 

ſ--ptible.] Capable to admit. 
Age 1 — is ſo ſaſcipti ve of errours on all 
ſides, it is fit we ſhould have notices given us how 
far other perſons may become the cauſes of falſe 
judgments. nau Logick. 

Suscr/piexcY. 2. . [from ſ«ſcipient.] Recep- 
tion ; admiſſion. 

SUSCIPLENT. 3. ,. [ ſuſcipini, Lat.] One who 
takes ; one that admits or receives. 

To SU'SCLTATE. v. . [ ſuſciter, Fr. fuſcito, Lat.] 
To rouſe; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effects, and 
only ſſcitates thoſe forms whoſe determinations 
are ſeminal, and proceed from the idea of them- 
ſelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Susc1TA'T1ON. . f. [ ſuſcitatiory, Fr. from ſuſ- 
citate.] The act of rouſing or exciting. 

To SuspEe'cT. v. a. | ſuſpicin, ſuſpe*tum, Lat.] 

1. To imagine with a degree of fear and jcaluuty 
what is not known. 

Nothing makes a man ſeſp much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men ſhould remedy 
ſuſpicion by procuring to know more. Bacon. 

Let us not then ſ.ſo.& our happy ſtate, 

As not ſecure. 

From her hand I could ſuſpect no ill. 

2. To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets may //pe-# themſelves for 
the partiality of. parents to their youngeſt chil- 
dren, I know mytelf too well to be ever ſatisfied 
with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perſuade us that body and extenſion 
are the ſame thing, which change the fignification 
of words, which 1 would not ſuſp:& them of, they 
having ſo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of 
others. Locke. 

3- To hold uncertain ; to doubc.. 

I cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well at- 
teſted, that I have no manner of reaſon to ſ«ſpe/# 
the truth. £1daijon, 

To SuspE'c r. v.n. To imagine guilt. 

If Let without cauſe, let me be your jeſt. Sb. 

Ses H. part. adj. | ſuſpeft, Fr.] Doubtful. 

Sordid intereſts or affectation of ftrange rela- 
tions are not like to render your reports ſaſe or 
partial. Glanville. 

Susre'cT. u. /. [from the verb.] Suſpicion ; 
imagination without proof. Obſolete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong ſuſpee?, 

Make me, O virtuous ſhame, thy laws neglect. 
Sidney. 


Jiltan. 


Milton. 


The ſale of offices and towns in France, 
If they were known, as the ſuſpe& is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt 
Doubt and ſaſpect, alas ! are plac'd too late, 
You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did 
feaſt . State T/ Pr 
There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a 
mau may juſtly hold a ſuſpec. Bacor. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards 
the waining time and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Wotton. 
They might hold ſure intelligence 
Among themſelves, without /«ſp-& t'offend. Dar. 
If the king ends the differences, and takes away 
the ſeſpe n, the caſe will be no worſe than u ben 
two duelliſts enter the field Suctlixg. 


Ft V. 4. [ ſuſpendre, French; Alben. 


t. To hang ; to make to hang by any thing. 
As "twixt two equal armies fate 
Hendi uncertain victory ; | 
Our ſouls, which to adva ce our ſtate, 
Were gone out, hung 'twixt her and me. Donne. 
FA. is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple 
Serapis there was an Iron chariot ſujpinded by 
loadtones ; which ſtones removed, the chario! 
fell and was daſhed to pieces. Brown. 
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2. To make to depend u 
God hath in the ſcripture ſuſpended the promiſe 
of eternal life upon this condition, that without 
obedience and holineſs of life no man ſhall ever 
fee the Lord. Tillucſon. 
3. To interrupt ; to make to ſtop for a time. 
The harmony 
Suſp-nded hell, and took with raviſhment 
The thronging' audience. Milton. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo 
near, 
At once ſ-ſpends their courage and their fear. 
D 


ebam. 

The Britiſh dame, famed for reſiſtleſs grace, 

Contends not now but for the ſecond place; 

Our love ſuſpended, we neglect the fair, 

For whom we burn d, to gaze adoring here. 
Granville. 

4. To delay ; to hinder from proceeding. 

Suſp-nd your indignation againſt my brother, till 
you can derive from him be ter teſtimony of his 
intent, Shukeſp. 

His anſwer did the nymph attend ; 

Her looks, her fighs, her geſtures all did pray 
him ; 

But Godfrey wiſely did his grant ſuſpend, 

He doubts the worſt, and that a While did ſtay 
him. Fuirfax. 
To themfelves I left them; 
For I ſuſp:xd their doom. Milton, 
The reaſons for ſuſpending the play were ill found- 
b Dryden. 
This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their ſteady proſecution of 
true felicity, that they can ſ«/pend this proſecution 
in particular caſes, till they have looked before 
them. Locke. 

8. To keep undetermined. 

A man may ſuſpend his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has 
examined whether it be really ofa nature to make 
him happy or no. Locke, 

6. To debar for a time from the execution of an 
office or enjoyment of a revenue. 

Good men ſhould not be ſuſperded from the ex- 
erciſe of their miniſtry, and deprived of their live- 
lihood for ceremonies, which are on all hands ac- 
knowledged indifterent. Sandes ſn. 

The biſhop of London was ſummoned for not 
ſuſp:nding Dr. Sharp. Swift. 

Sus?E'xS8. v. ſ. | ſuſpent, Fr. iat, Lu. 

r. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or deter- 
mination; indetermination. 

Till this be done, their good affection towards 
the ſafety of the church is acceptable; but the 
way they preſcribe us to preſerve it by, muſt reſt 


in ſuſpenſe. Hater, 

* Such true joy 's ſ.ſprnſe 
What Cream can I pretent to recompenſe ? Wall. 

Ten days the prophet in ſuſpenſe remain'd, 
Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt conſtrain'd 
By Ithacus, he ſolemanly defign'd 
Me for the ſacrifice. Denhom. 

2. Act of withholding the judgment. 

In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 
view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſuttic:ent 
grounds to ſuſpeR that there is fallacy, or proofs 
as conſiderable to be produced on the contrary 
ſide, there ſ«ſperſe or diſſent are often ng rc 

ce. 

Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of 
real bliſs, the ſame neceflity eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, 
deliberation and ſcrutiny, whether its fatiefaction 
miſleads from our true happineſs. Locke. 

z. Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites. 

For vo the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 4 
A cool ſaſpenſi from pleaſure or from pain. 1 

3857 2 . adj. ir Goſpeuſus, Lat. 5 

t. Held from proceeding. 

The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in heav'n 
Held by thy voice. NMilten's Par, Loft. 

2. Held in doubt; held in expeRation. 

The ſelf-ſame orders allowed, but yet eſta- 
bliſhed in more wary and ſuſpenſe manner, as be- 
ing to ſtand in force till God ſhould give the op- 


ed 


SUS 


portunity of ſome general conference what miglit 
be beſt for every of them afterwards to do ; had 
both prevented all occaſion of juſt diſlike which 
others might take, and reſerved a greater liberty 
unto the authors themſelves, of entering unto fur- 
ther conſultation afterwards. Hooker. 
This ſaid, he fat ; and expeRation held 
His looks /uſper/e, awaiting who appear'd 
To ſecond or oppole. ; Mila, 
— he 1. . [ ſperfim, French, from 
/uſpend. 
5. Act of making to hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing- 
3. Act of delaying. | 
Had we had time to pray, 
With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould have 
fought. 
That ſad decree's ſuſpenſion to have wounghs 
TT. 


4. Act of witholding or balancing the judg- 
ment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained 
incredible accounts, he is furely to be read with 
ſuſp-nfim ; theſe are they which weakened his au- 
thorities with former ages, for he is ſeldom men- 
tioned without derogatory parentheſes. Brown. 

The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubi- 
tation, mav be called ſuſpenjion 3 and that which 
in the fantaſtick will is obſtinacy, is conſtancy in 
the intellectual. Grow, 

5. Interruption ; temporary ceſſat ion. 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjuſting 
things in the time of that ſ«ſp-»/ior, but every thing 
left in the ſame ſtate of unconcernedneſs as before. 

Clarendon. 

6. temporary privation of an office; as, 1d 
clerk incurred ſuſpenſion. | 

Suspe/xnSORV. adj. ¶ ſuſpenſoire, Fr. ſuſpenſus, 
Lat.] That by which a thing hangs. 

There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which 
are wanting in man, as the ſeventh or ſuſpeor/ary 
muſcle of the eye. Kay. 

SUSPI'CION. »n. /. | fuſpicion, Fr. ſaſpicio, Lat.] 
The act of ſuſpecting; imagination of ſomething 
ill without proof. 

This {ſp:c:on Mliſo, for the hoggiſh ſhrewdneſs 
of her brain, and Mopſa for a very unlikely envy 
ſtumbled upon. rincy.. 

Suſptciens amongſt thoughts are like bats amongſt 
birds, they ever fly by twilight ; they are to be 
repreſſed, or at the leaſt well guarded, for they 
cloud the mind. Bacon. 

Sinſpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes; 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 

Who ne'er ſo tame, fo cherith'd and lock'd ups 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. bake. 

Though wiſdom wake, /ſpicior ſlee ps 
At wiſdom's gate; and to 1implicity 
Reſigns her charge, while goodneſs thinks no ill 
Where no ill ſeems. Mikon's Paradiſe Loft. 

SusPrciovs. adj. [ fuſpicioſss, Lat.) 

1. Inclined to ſuſpect, inclined to imagine ill 
without proof. 

Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will 
for ever be ſuſpicious, and no man can love the per- 
ſon he ſuſpects. South. 

2. Indicating ſuſpicion or fear. ; 

A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our 
faces; we have a ſaſpiciaui, fearful, conſtrained 
countenance, often turning and flinking through 
narrow lanes. Swift, 

3- Liable to ſuſpicion ; giving reaſon to imagine 
ill. 

They, becauſe the light of his candle too - much 
drowned theirs, were glad to lay hold on ſo co- 
lourable matter, and exceeding forward to traduce 
him as an author of icio, innovations. Hooker. 

I ſpy a black ſuſpiciaus threat'ning cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious ſun; Shake. 

Authors are pit, nor greedily to be ſwal- 
lowed, who pretend to deliver antipathies, ſym- 
pathies, aud _ occult abſtruſities of things: Frowvn. 

is life 

Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 


Little ſuſpicious to any king. Milton. 
| Many miſchievous inſects are * 
a: 
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make people of merit ſuſpicion; of each other, 

Sus Pricrovs LY. adv, {from ſuf pita] 

1. With ſuſpic:on. 

2. So as to raiſe 1afpicion. 

His guard enteri:ig the place, found Plangus with 
bis ſword in his hand, but not naked, but ttanding 
[if tc:nfly enough to one already ſuſpicious. Srdcy. 
* " SvsvriciousNE5s. x. ſ. [from picious.] Ten- 
dency to ſuſpicion. 

To make ray eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, 
by reaſon of the i of Miſo, and my young 
miſtreſs. Sidney. 

Sus ix tox. . ſ. | ſu[piratio, from ſ½ ro, 
Latin. ] Sigh ; act of fetching the breath deep. 

Not cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 

Nor Windy. gi, ation of forc'd breath 
That can deute me truly, Shakeſpeare. 

In deep ſ#/piration; we take more large gulphs of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love or ſor- 
row. ANMare. 

To Sus rIK T. v. n. | Vp, Lat.] 

1. To ſigh ; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It ſeems in Sh.ak-ſpeare to mean only, to begin 
to breath; perhaps miſtaken for pe. 

Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday /#{p:;rc, 

There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 
Shak, ſt "are, 
v. a. | ſouſlenir, Fr. fines, 
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To SUSTALN. 
Latin.) 
1. Io bear: to prop; to hold up. 
The largeneſs and lightneſs of her wings and 
tail / hin ber without laſſitude. More. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars that the pile /ufrin. Dry, An. 
2. To ſupport; to keep from ſinking under 
evil. 
he admirable curioſity and ſingular. excellency 
of this deſign, will /u//arn the patience, and ani- 
mate the induſtry of him -who thall undertake it. 
? Holder 
If he have no comfortable expectations of ano- 
ther life to /u//ain him under theevils in this world, 
he is of all creatures the moſt miſerable. TI 
3. To maintain; to keep. 
What food 
Will he convey up thither to fam 
Himſelf and army ? 
But it on her, not ſhe on it depends; 
For ſhe the body doth ſuſtain and cheriſh. Dawes, 
My labour will ſuſtain me. Milton. 
4. To help; to rcheve; to aſſiſt. 
They charged on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, 
neither to entreat for him, or any way ſuſtain him. 
Shakeſpeare. 
His ſons who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death, aſſerting publick right. Dry, 
c. Tobear ; to endure. 
Can Ceyx then ſaſctain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life? Dryd. 
Shall 2 urnus then ſuch endlets toil /iffain, 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? 
| Dryden. 
The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and 
Jufrnns the ſhock with all the force which is na- 
tural to her; but a heart in love has its foundati- 
ons ſapped. deljon. 
6. To bear without yielding. 
SaCharifla's beauty's wine. 
Which to madneſs doth incline ; 
Such 2 1:quor as no brain 
That is mortal can .in. 
7. Toſuffer; to bear as infiicted, 


Milton, 


Walbr. 
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Tin folf haſt a been 
Of much aftiftion in my cauſe. Chipmar's iiad. 

Sus TEXANCE. 1. Un met, Fr. | 

1. Support; maintenance, 

Scarcely allowing himſelf fit ſfenance of life, ra- 
ther than he would ſpend thoſe goods for whoſe 
ſake only he ſeemed to joy in life. Sid y. 

There are unto one end ſundry means; as for 
the fe nance of our bodies many Kinds of food, 
many ſorts of raiment to clothe our nakedneſſ. 

Hook . 

Is then the honour of your daughter of greater 
moment to her, than to my daughter her's, whote 
[uſtrnance it was? Addiſon. 
2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. 

The experiment coſt him his life for want of 
ſuſtenance. L'Eftrange. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neceſſary 
to life and /uſtenance, as plowing and ſowing. Temp. 

SUSTENTA'T1ON. nf. | ſuftentation, Fr. from 
ſuſten o, Lat.] 

1. Support; preſervation from falling. 

Theſe ſteams once raiſed above the earth, have 
their aſcent and ſuſtentaution aloft promoted by the 
air. Þoyle. 

2. Uſe of victuals. 

A very abſtemious animal, by reaſon, of its fri- 
gidity and latitancy in the winter, will long ſub- 
fiſt without a viſible ſuffentation. Brown, 

3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. 

Wen there be great ſhoals of people, which 
go on to populate, without foreſeeing means of 
life and /uftentation ; it is of neceſſity that once in an 
age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations. Bacon. 
SvsUnnAa'TION, . /. [from cue, Lat.] Whil- 
per; ſoft murmur. 

SUTE, % [for ſuile.] Sort. I believe only miſ- 
printed. 
Touching matters belonging to the church of 
Chriſt, this we conceive that they are not of one 
ſaute. Hooker, 
Su'TLER. n. . | forteler, Dutch; fuller, Germ.] 
A man that ſells proviſions and liquor in a camp. 
I ſhall t be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shat-/prare, 
Send to the /«t/-r*s; there you're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. Dry. 
SuU”TURE. u. ſ. {| futura, Lat.] 
1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, particularly 
of ſtitching wounds. 
Wounds, if held in cloſe contaR for ſome time, 
reunite by inoſculation: to maintain this ſituation, 
ſeveral forts of ſutures have been invented; thoſe 
now chiefly defcribed are the interrupted. the 
glovers, the quill'd, the twiſted and the dry /uture;, 
but tie interrupted and twiſted are almoſt the only 
uſeful ones. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Sure is a particular articulation: the bones 
of the cranium are joined to one another by four 
ſutures. Quincy. 
Many of our vetlels degenerate into ligaments, 
and the ſ«ur:5 of the ſkull are aboliſhed in old 
age. Lirbuthnit. 
SWAB. ». /. | /wabb, Swediſh.] A kind of mop 
to clean floors. 
To Swan, v. a. [ppebban, Saxon.) To clean 
with a mop. It is now uſed chiefly at ſea. 
He made him ſw. the deck. Sh-/vo.t's Voyage. 
Swa'BBER. . . | rubber, Dutch.) A ſweeper 
of the deck. 
The maſter, the ſwabler, the boatſwain and J, 
Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. S. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 


If you omit 

The offer of this time, 1 cannot promiſe, 1 
But that you ſhall e more new diſgraces, 
Wit' theſe you bear already. Shakejv. Henry VIII. 

Were it I thought death menac'd would enſue 
This my attempt, I wouid ſaſtuin alone 
The worſt, and not perſuade thee. Milton. 

SUSTAYVNABLL. adj. | ſo./t-nable, Fr. from ſeſ- 
5:44. | That may be ſuſtained. 

SUSTAINER. 4. ſ. firom ſftain.] » 

i. One that props; onethat ſupports, 


this degenerate age, but the making a tarpawlin 


and a /wabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 
To SW WDL E. v. a. [pe dan, Saxon. ] 

1 To ſwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally uſed 
of binding newhorn children. 

Inveſted by a veil of clouds, 

And fwadd!:d as new-born in ſable ſhrouds ; 

For theſe a receptacle I defign'd. Sandys. 
How ſoon doth man decay! 

When cloths are taken from a cheſt of ſweets, 

To fwaddle infants, whoſe young breath. 


Scarce Knows the way ; 


5, One iat lufters; a ſutferer 


| 
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Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, 

Which do conſfign and ſend them unto death. 
II. 

They fwadd!:4 me up in my night-gown unn 

long pieces of linen, till they had wrapt me {; 

about an hundred yards of ſwathe. Alddijes. 

2. To beat; ro cudgel. A low ludicruy; ward, 

Great on the beach, great in the ſadd!e, 

That could as well bind oer as ſwadd/e.” Hud bra; 

Swa'wDLE. . . [from the verb.] Clays 
bound round the body. 

I begged them to uncaſe me: no, no, ſay they; 
and upon that carried me to one of tucit houſe, 
and put me to bed in all my /ww.ddles. Au 

SwAa'DDLINGBAND, n. J. [from ie, 

SwA'DDLINGCLOATH-. | Cloath wrapped row 

SwAa/DDLINGCLOUT. a new-born child, 

From thence a fairy thee unwecting reft, 
There as thou ſlept'ſt in tender /*v..d4inybard, 
And her baſe elfin broud, there for thee let, 
Such men do changelings call, fo chang d hy fa. 

ries theft. | Shen er. 

That great baby you ſee there is not yet out of 


his ſwaddlingclcwts. Sb. & p. Ilanli, 
The fwaddlingoands were purple, wrought with 
old 1 ry & » 


To SWAG. v. n. [rizan, Saxon; [we g, If. 
landick.] To fink down by its weight; to hang 
heavy. 

They are more apt, in /wagging down, to pierce 
with their points, thai in the jacent poiturc, aud 
crevice the wall. Wttin, 

Being a tall fiſh, and with hi; ſides much com. 
preſſed, he hath a long fin upon his back, and 
another anſwering to it on his belly; by which: he 
is the better kept upright, or from /w.5#7 on 
his ſides. Grew, 

To SWAG. v. a. [from aſſwwage.] To tale; to 
ſoften; to mitigate. 

Apt words have pour to ſwag: 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to feſter'd wounds. Milton, 

Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and /w-g., 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and choſe 
Anguith, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. 

Mines. 
I will love thee, 
Though my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
I'd find ſome intervals, when my poor heurt 
Should mage itſelf, and be let looſe to thine. 
Viway 

To SWA'GGER. v. ». Hen, Dutch, to 
make a noiſe; pe zan, Saxon. ] To bluſter; to 
bully; to be turbulently and tumultuouſly proud 
and inſolent. 

Drunk? ſquabble? ſwagger? and diſcourſe ſuſ- 
tian with one's own ſhadow ? Oh thou invincible 
ſpirit of wine ! Shakeſpeare, 

'Tis the gage of one that J ſhould fight withal, 
if he be alive; a raſcal that /waggr'd with me laſt 
night. Slut ſprare, 
The leſſer ſize of mortals love to ſwagger for 
opinions, and to boaſt infallibility of know ledge, 

Glunville's Sc 2. 

Many ſuch aſſes in the world huff, look big, 

ſtare, dreſs, cock, and /warg-r at the ſame noiſy 

rate. L' Ffironge. 
He chuck'd, 


And ſearcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, 
But Swagger'd like a lord. D, ya: 1. 
Confidence, how weakly ſoever founded, hath 
ſome effect upon the ignorant, who think there is 
ſometling more than ordinary in a ſw.gorns 
man, that talks of nothing but demonſtration. 
YL Tillotſon, 
To be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, 
and ſapercilious ; to fwagyer at our footmen, and 
browhbgat our inferiors. Ciliier an Pride. 
What a pleature is it to be victorious in a cauſe? 
to ſwagger at the bar? for a lawyer I was horn, 
and a lawyer I will be, Afreuthnit"s Hift. of J. all, 
SwAa'GGEREKR. . /. [from fewagger. | A bluſter- 
er; a bully; a turbulent noiſy fellow. 

He's no feagy»rer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater: 
you may ſtroke him as gently 25 a puppy grex- 


hound, : $&gt pear? Trey IV. 
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Swiccy. adi. [from ſwag.) Dependent by its | Should not the fad occaſion fwalltw up 5 the wood and the ſwiſt Rreaming Oufe. - 
weight. My ether cares, and draw thega all into it? 4¹¹ A. Philips, 

The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from] 5. To occupy. To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is 
Lis jw.ggy and prominent belly. #rown's Ikb g. Err. The necellury proviſion for life ſwallows the | very dry and combuſtible, plow up the frwerthy 
SwaIN. v. , [pe in, Saxon and Runick. greuteſt part of their time. Locke. | and burn it. a 1 

1. A young Man. 6. To ſeize and waſte. SWARRE., The preterite of ftocar. 

That good knight would not fo nigh repair, Corruption /wallow'd what the liberal hand Swarm, . [rycanin, Saxon; ferm, Dut.} 
Himſelf eftranging from their joyance vain, Of tuunty ſcatter'd. Thomſon's Autumn. t. A great body or number of bees or other 
Whole fellowſhip ſeem'd far unfit for warlike] 2. To engroſs ; to engage completely. ſmall animals, particularly thoſe bees that migrate . 

ſeuuin. Spenſer. | The prieſt and the prophet are ſwallowed vp of | from the hive. 

2. A country ſervant employed in huſbandry. wine. {/aiab. | A frorm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, 

It were a happy life 8. Swal/ry implies, in all its figurative ſenſes, | Upon the topmaſt branch in clouds alight. Dry. 

To be no better than a homely ſwain. Shrkeſp. | fome nauſeous or contemptuous idea, ſomething 2. A multitude ; a crowd. 

3- A paſtoral youth. of groilnefs or of folly. From this /warm of fair advantages, 

Bleft /wains/ whofe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel Swa'LLoOw. u. . { trom the verb.] The throat ; | You grip'd the general ſway into your hand. Shot; 
Bleſt nymphs ! whole = thoſe graces ſing fo | voracity. If we could number up thoſe prodigious farms 

Well. Tepe. Had this man of merit and mortification been | that had ſettled themſelves in every part of it, 

Leave the meer country to meer country ſwans, } called to account for his ungodly ſeva/low, in gorg- | they would amount to more than can be found. 
Aud dwell where life, in all life's glory reigns. | ing down the eſtates of helpleſs widows and or- Addi/on en Italy. 

Harte. phans, he would have told them that it was all for | This ſwarm of themes that ſettles on my pen, 

SwalxMaTE. *. /. [ ſwairmotss, law Lat.] A] charitable uſes. South, | Which I, like ſunmer- flies, ſhake off again, 
court touching matters of the foreſt, kept by the] Swa'LLowTA1L. . ſ. A ſpecies of willow. | Let others ſing. Iourg, 
charter of the foreſt thrice in the year. This] The ſhining willow they call fwwallxetail, be- | To SWARM. v. #. [rpeapuman, Saxon; fwvermeny 
court of ( is as incident to a foreſt, as the | cauſe of the pleaſure of the leaf. Zac, Nat. He. | Dutch. ] 
court of piepowder is to a fair. The /wainmre is| Sva'LLowwokT. #.f. [aſcipia.] A plant. 1, To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 

2 court of freeholders within the foreſt. Corel. } Swan. The preterite of /wwim. All hands emplov'd, | ; 

To SN AL k. IV. a. [ppelan, Saxon, to Kindle. } | SWAMP. . /. | fwamm, Gothick ; ppam, | Like labouring bees on a long Summer's day; 

To SW TAL. To waſte or blaze away; to melt: Saxon; ſuanr, Iflandick ; Fwamme, Dutch; ſuomp, | Some ſound the trumpet for the reſt to war. 
as, the cand!: ſwales. Daniſh ; ſwamp, Swediſh. | A march; a bog; a Dryden, 

Swa'LLET. 2. J. Among the tin-miners, water | fen. Swarz?d on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy'd. Gay. 
breaking in upon the miners at their work. Fail-y.} Swa'mey. adj. [from ſwamp.) Roggy ; fenny. | When bees hang in /wormng time, they with 

Swa'LLow. „. ſ. [rpalepe, Saxon; geen Swampy fens breathe deſtructive myriads. Thomſ, | preſently rite, if the weather hold. Afort. Huſh. 
A ſmall bird of paſſage; or, as ſome ſay, a bi SWAN. . , [ypan, Saxon; , Dan. ſwam, | 2+ To appear ia mullitudes ; to crowd ; to 
that lies hid and fleeps in the Winter. Dutch ; cycnus. | throng. 

The fw.liny follows not Summer more wil-] The ſw. is a large water-fowl, that has a long The. mercileſs Macdonel, 
lingly than we your lordſhip. Shakeſp. Timon. neck, and is very white, excepting when it is | The multiplying villanies of nature 

Datfodils, young, Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, | Do ſwarmupon. Shakeſp. Machetb. 

That come before the ſwall:v dares. Shakeſpeare.| which is like that of a gooſe, but fomething | Our ſup» rfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 

The ſzv.://czv5 make uſe of celendine, and the lin- | rounder, and a little hooked at the lower end of Who in unneceſſary action /warm 
net of euphragia. More. it: the two ſides þelow its eyes are black and ſhi- | About our ſquares of battle. Shakeſp. H. v. 

When /:v2/l;zv5 fleet ſoar high and ſport in ais, ning like ebony. Frm ws wings like ſails, which { What a multitude of thoughts at once 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. | catch the wind, ſo that they are driven along in Awaken d in me fwarm, white I conſider. 

To Swa'LLOW, v. @. [ppelzan, Saxon; ſwelgen, the water. They feed upon herbs and fome fort | What from within I feel myſelf, and hear 
Dutch. ] of grain like a gooſe, and ſome are ſaid to have] What from without come often to my ears. Milton. 

1. To take down the throat. lived three hundred years. There is a ſpecies of | Then mounts the throne, high plac d before the 

If little faults * [ſwans with the feathers of their heads, towards ſhrine; 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our | the breaſt, marked at the ends with a gold colour | In crowds around the ſwarming people join. Dryd.> 
eye, iaclining to red. The ſwan is reckoned by Moſes | 3- To be crowded; to be over-run; to be 
Whoſe capital crimes chew'd, fwallew'd, and di- among the unclean creatures; but it was conſe. | thronged. 
ge ſted, crated to Apollo the god of muſick, becauſe it | Theſe garriſons you have now planted through- 
Appear before us? Shakeſp:are's Henry V.| was ſaid to ſing melodiouſly when it was near ex- | out all Ireland, and every place fwarms with ſol- 

Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the | piring ; a tradition, generally received, but fabu- | diers. Spenſer. . 
country; and muſt therefore /wa/low down opini- | lous. | Calmet, | Her lower region ſwarms with all ſort of fowl, 
ons, as filly people do empiricks pills, and have With untainted eye her rivers with fiſk, and her ſeas with whole 
notizing to do but believe that they will do the | Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, ſhoals. | Horus. 
cure. Locke.| And 1 will make thee think thy ſwan a crow. Thoſe days @varm:d with fables, and from ſuch 

2. To receive without examination. Shakeſpeare. | grounds took hints for fiftions, poiſoning the world 

Conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, | Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his | ever after. Browne 
and not ſwallow it without examination as a mat- choice; Life ſwarms with ills, the boldeſt are afraid, 
ter of faith. Locke. | Then if-he loſe, he makes a fevar like end. Shak, | Where then is ſafety for a tender maid ? Tung. 


3. To engroſs; to appropriate: often with «p| The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, | 4. To breed multitudes. 


Wannen, re ESE}. , 


emphatical. Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; Not ſo thick /w4rm'd once the ſoil 

I Far be it from me, that I ſhould fwwal/zw up or | A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſæy, Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Lal. 
* deſtroy. 2 Fam.] Like that of ſwans remurm'ring to the floods. Dr. | 5. It is uſed in convert ſation for climbing a tree, 
A Homer excels all the inventors of other arts ia| The idea, which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the | by embracing it with the arms and legs. 
* this, that he has ſwallaued ap the honour of thoſe | name ſwan, is a white colour, long neck, black SWART. adj. [| ſwarts, Goth. rpeant, , 
* who ſucceeded him. Pope. | beak, black legs, aud whole ſegt, and all theſe of SWARTH. Saxon; ſwart, Dutch. 

1 4. Io abſorb; to take in; to fink in any Bs of la certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the 1. Black; darkly brown; tawuey. 
4 to engulph: with . water, and making a certain kind of noiſe. Locke. A nation ſtrange, with viſage ſwart, 
1 Though you untie the winds, and let them fight [ Swa/xsx1v. = J. { ſwan and ft.] A kind of | And courage fierce, that ail men did affray, 
8 Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves foft flannel, imicating for warrath the down of a | Through the world then ſwarmed in every part. 
2 Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſpeare. | (wan. | Spenſer. . 
4 I may de pluck d into the ſwallowing womb Swap. ary. [.d ſip, to do at a ſnatch, Iſlan- A man | 
3 Of this deep pit, poor Bailianus' grave. Shakeſp.|dick.] Haſtily ; with haſty violence: as, he did | Of ſwarth complex ion, and of crabbed hue, 

Death is fwallowed up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. ſit ſwap. It ſeems to be of the ſame original with | That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Spenſer. - 

If the earth open her mouth and ſwallow them | ſwe-re. A low word. Whereas I was black and ſwart be fore; | 
vp, ye ſhall underſtand that theſe men have pro- To Swae. v.a. To exchange. See To Swoe. | With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me; 
voked the Lord. Num). xvi. | Swat. . On That beauty am I bleſt with, which you fee. , 

In bogs ſwall>w'd up and loſt. Milton. 1. The ſkin of bacon. Shakeſprare's Henry VI. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would | 2. The ſurface of the ground: whence green | No goblin, or ſevart fairy of the mine, 
7 fer ullkauu ip our underſtanding, but divert our atten- ward, or green ſword, Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. Milton. 


tion from what is more important. Decay of Picty.| Water, kept too long, looſens and foftens the | 2. In Mliltau it ſeems to ſignify gloomy ; malig-- 
Nature would abhor wurd, makes it ſubject to ruſhes and coarfe graſs. nant. 
| 


Ta be forced back again upon Herſelf, Note en Tur. Ye valleys low, 3 
And like a whirlpool walls her own ſtreams. The noon of night was paſt, and then the foe On whoſe freſh lap the /warz ſtar ſparely —_— . 
ton. 


8 Dry. | Came dreadleſs o er the level ſrwart, that lies T 
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_ 75 $wARt. v. a. [from the noun. ] To blacken; 
to duſk, 
Ihe heat of the ſun may ſwar? a living part, or 
even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh. Brown's V. E. 
Swa'RTHILY. adv, [from ſwarthy.] Blackly ; 
duſkily; tawnily. 
"Swa'RTHINESS. . {. {from ſwarthy.] Dark- 
neſs of complexion : tawninets. 
Swa'KkTHY. adj. [See SwarT.] Dark of com- 
plex10n ; black; duſky; tawney. 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs plain, 
The fwarthy Africans complain. Roſcommon. 
Though in the torrid ciimates the common co- 
tour is black or ſwwarthy, yet the natural colour of 
the temperate climates is more tranſparent and 
beautiful. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Here /warthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Addiſon. 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 
Their frvzrthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more grim. Adciſ n. 
Ses H. n. ſ. ¶ A cant word.] A figure, whoſe 
eu cumference is not round, but oval; and whoſe 
moldings he not at right angles, but oblique to the 
axis of the work. Moxeoy. 
5s. n. . [from the verb] Impulſe of wa- 
ter flowing with violence. Die. 
79) SW ASH. . . To make a great clatter or 
noiſe: whence ſwaſbbuck/-r. Not in uſe. 
We'll have a /wvo/hing and a martial outſide, 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. Shak-ſp. 
Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember 
thx waſhing blow. Shakeſprnre's Romeo ond Juliet. 
Sw a"sHER. ». ſ. ¶ from h.] One who makes 
a ſhow of valonr or force of arms. Obſolete. 
I have obſerved theſe three ſw./Þ-r; ; three ſuch 
anticks do not amount to a man. Shak. Ilm V. 
SWATCH. . ſ. A ſwathe. Not in uſe. 
One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie, 
As harlie in ſwatches may fill it thereby. Taſſer. 
* SWATH. u. ſ. | ſwad:, Dutch.) 

t. A line of graſs cut down by the mower. 
With toffing and raking, and ſetting on cox, 
Graſſe, lately in ſw.:the;, is meat for an ox. Tufſer. 

The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath. S/. 
As ſoon as your graſs is mown, if it lie thick 
in the /wath, neither air nor ſun can paſs freely 
through it. Mortimer. 
2. A continued quantity. 
An affection'd aſs, that cons ſtate without book, 
and utters it by great ſwaths, Sat. Tau ſth Night. 
3+ Spe Dan, to bind, Saxon.] A band; afillet. 
An Indian comb, a ſtick whereof is cut into 
three ſharp and round teeth four inches long : the 
other part is left for the handle, adorned with fine 
ſtraws laid along the ſides, and lapped round about 
it in ſeveral diſtinct ſrvarhs. Grow, 
Long pieces of linen, thev folded about me, 
*till they had wrapped me in above an hundred 
yards of fate. Cu di an. 
To SWATHE, g. a. ype dan, Saxon. ] To bind, 
as a child with bands and rollers. 
He had two ſons ; the eldeſt of them at three 
years old, 
T' tl fwv..t/ ny cloaths the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtol'n. Saleſpare's Cymbeline. 
Their children are never ſtonbed, or bound 
about with 2ny thing, when they are firſt born : 
but are put naked into the bed with their parents 
to lie. As bet's Defeription of the IT rid. 
Scvaehid in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 
With olive branches cover'd round about. Dryden. 
Maſter's feet are ſconbꝰd no longer, 
Tf in the night too oft he kicks, 

Or ſhows his loco-motive tricks. Pe iur. 
To Swav. v. a. | ſclæusten, German, to move.) 
1. To wave in the hand; to move or wield any 

thing maſſy as to ſway the ſcepter. 
Glancing fire out of th» iron play'd, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are fay'd. 
8 e. 
2. To biaſs; to direct to either ſide, poi 


| 
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Heav'n forgive them, that fo much have fway'd 
Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me. $4. 

I took your hands : but was, indeed, 

Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
The only way t' improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none ; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpoſe falſe, and to be ſway'd. Had:'bras. 

When examining theſe matters, let not tempo- 
ral and little advantages /way you againſt a more 
durable intereſt. Tillotſon. 

3. To govern; to rule; to overpower ; to in- 
fluence. 

The lady's mad; yet if 'twere fo, 

She could not ſway her houſe, command her fol- 
lowers 

With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd; 

And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier maid. Sha. 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was to 

way 
The world. Milton's Paradiſe Lyfe. 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 

That with moiſt curb fways the ſmooth Seyern 
ſtream, 
Sabrina is her name. Milton. 

Take heed leſt paſſion ſw.:y 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elſe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradiſe Lof'. 

The judgment is ſwayed by paſſion, and ſtored 
with lubricous opinions, inſtead of clearly conceived 
truths. Glanville. 

This was the race 
To fzery the world, and land and ſea ſubdue. Dry. 
With theſe I went, 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſſiſting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd ; yet tboſe I ſway'd 
With pow'rful ſpeech ; I ſpoke, and they _ 
ry . 

They will do their beſt to perſuade the world 
that no man acts upon principle, that all is ſwayed 
by particular malice. Davenant, 

| To SWAY. v. u. 

1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In theſe perſonal reſpects, the balance Jo on 

our part. acon. 

2. To have weight ; to have influence. 

The example of ſundry churches, for approba- 
tion of one thing, doth wy much; but yet ſtill 
as having the force of an example only, and not 
of a law. | Hocker, 

3. To hear rule; to govern. 

The mind I ory by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear, 

Shakeſpeare. 
Had'ſt thou ſw2y'd as kings ſhould do, 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. 
Shak ſpeare. 

Aged tvranny /ways not as it huth power, but a: 

it is ſuffered. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Here thou ſhalt monarch reign ; 

There did'it not: there let him ſtill victor ſw. y. 

X Alilton. 

Swav. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. 

To ſtrike with huge two-handed ſway. Ailton. 

2. Any thing moving with bulk and power, 

Are not you nioy'd, when all the fw.y of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Sh1beſp. Julias Corfar. 

3. Weight; preponderation ; caſt of the balance. 

Expert 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſay 
Of battle. Alden. 

4. Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had ſome fear that the filling up the 
ſeats in the conſiſtory, with ſo great number of 
laymen, was but to pleaſe the minds of the peo- 
ple, to the end they might think their own ſway 
ſomewhat. Hooker. 

Only retain 
The name and all the addition to a king : 
The ſway, revenue, execution of the heſt, 
Beloved ſons, be yours. Shak:ſpeart's King Lear. 
Her father counts it dangerous 
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That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow fo much ſway, 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of our tears. Shaksſpryy, 

Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſiors they; 

Each thinks a world too little for his fwoy, Dry, 

\When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſw, 
The poſt of honour 1s a private ſtation. Adldiſa. 

5. Influence; direction; weight on one fide, 

In the end, very few excepted, all became ſub. 
ject to the ſway of time: other odds there wa 
none, ſaving that ſome fell ſooner, and ſome later, 
from the ſoundneſs of belief. Heer, 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow 
the /wvay of the deſires already within it, but frames 
to itſelf new deſires, not before thought of. . 

They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. Þ»,, 

Ty SWEAR. v. „. preter. ſ e or ſwore; part, 
pail. ſworn, ¶ ſwaran, Gothick ; ppequan, Saxon; 
feeeren, Dutch.) 

1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power ; to utter 
an oath. 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or /*:r» 
an oath to bind his ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not 
break his word, Numbers, 

Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
And ſavage Indians fwear by Anna's name. Tict:,, 

2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. 

We ſhall have old ſwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men: 
But we'll outface them, and outſwear them too, 
Shak 2 are, 

I gave my love a ring, and made him fe. 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 

I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger. Shake (pearts 

I would have kept my word ; 

But, when I ſev-21, it is irrevocable, Shak. H. VI. 

Jacob ſaid, ſcocar to me; and he ware py him. 

nfs, 

Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which he ſo eſteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 
ports, he ſzvare he had rather loſe all his father's 
images than that table. Peachan. 

3. To give evidence upon oath, 

At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To frwear againſt you? FShakeſprare's Henry VIII. 

4. To ohteſt the great name profanely. 2 
Becauſe of ſwearing the land mourneth. Fer. xxiũ. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly ; 
Sw-ar not. Shakeſp. Ki . Lear, 

None ſo nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing-at religion, 
as thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to /xv-ar 
on trifling occaſions. Tillatſn. 

Hark ! the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding 

air, 
And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to 
; ufo 

To SWEAR. v. a. 

1. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath ad- 
miniſtered. 

Moſes took the bones of Joſeph ; for he had 
ſtraitly ſworn the children of Iſrael. Fx. xm. 19. 

Swom aſhore, man, like a duck ; I can ſwim like 
a duck, III be feworn, Shakeſpeare's Ten. 

Let me ſweor you all to ſecrecy ; 

And, to conceal my ſhame, conceal my life. D'ye 
. 2. To declare upon oath : be ſeuore treaſon agd'!/e 
bis friend. 

3- To obteſt by an oath. , 

Now by Apollo, king, thou ſwear'? thy gods in 

vain. 
— O ͤvaſſd! miſcreant ! Sbat. p73! ts 

Swe'arER. n. , [from ſwear, ] A wretch who 
obteſts the great name wantonly and profanely- : 

And muſt they all be hang'd that ſwear aud lie - 
—— Every one. 

Who muſt hang them ? 
— Why, the honeſt men. 
— Then the liars and ſwearers are fools ; for there 
are liars and ſzvcarers enow to beat the honeſt men 
and hang them up. Shoke(pearte 


Take not his name, who made thy mouth, n 
vain : 
| It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe : 
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Luſt and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain; 
But the cheap /we.rer through his open fluice 
Lets his ſoul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no fear; 
for an osth, which is the end of controverſies in 
law, cannot d-termine any here, where reaſon 
only muſt induce. Braovn. 

It is the cpinion of our moſt refined ſwearers, 
thut the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently 
with true politeneſs, be repeated above nine times 
in the ſaine company by the ſame perſon. Sruiſt. 

SWEAT. ./ [ryear, Saxon; /weer, Dutch. 

1. The matter evacuated at the por es by heat or 
labour. 

Sweat is ſalt in taſte ; for that part of the nou- 
riſument which is freſh and ſweet, turneth in'o 
blood and fleſh ; and the fear is that part which 
is excerned. Bacen. 

Some inſenſible effluvium, exhaling out of the 
fone, comes to be checked and condenſed by the 


ar 011 the ſuperfices of it, as it happens to ſwaz|ſhe loſe one, doth not /xvep the houſe, and ſeek 
on the ſkins of animals. | Boyle.| diligently till ſhe find it? 


Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fevr.t. 

When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 

And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold ſwat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
Aud rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. Dry. 

Stecat is produced by changing the balance be- 
tween the fluids and ſolids, in which health con- 
fiſts, ſo as that projectile motion of the fluids over- 
come the reſiſtance of the ſolids, [Alrbathnot. 

2. Labour; toil ; drudgery. 

This painful labour of abridging was not eaſy, 
but à matter of jrweat and watching. 2 Mac. ii. 26. 

The field 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd. Aſilton. 

What from Johnſon's oil and ſwear did flow, 
Or what more eaſy nature did beſtow 
On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee full gr 
1 heir graces doth appear. Dunham. 

2. Evaporation of moiſture, 

Beans given in the mow ; and therefore thoſe 
that are to be kept are not to be thraſhed *till 
March, that they have had a thorough /weat in 
the mow. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Toa SWEAT. v. v. preterite /wet, ſrweated; part. 
paſſ. en, from the noun. 

1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or labour. 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 
Why ſwent they under burthens? Sh. Mer. of V. 

Vliſtreſs Page at the door, ſweating and blowing, 
and looking wildly, would needs ſpeak with vou. 

Shake!(vrare, 

When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr d 
With ſuch an agony, he trat extremely. Shak. 

About this time in autumn, there reigned in 
the city and other parts of the Kingdom a diſeaſe 
then new; which, of the accidents and manner 
thereof they called the fwweatins ſickneſs. Bacen, 

A young tall ſquire | 
Nid from the camp at firſt before him go; 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, 
S2w2atny beneath a ſhield's unruly weight. Cowley. 

2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

How the drudging goblin /w-r 
To earn his cream bowl duly ct ; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, Milton. 

Our author, not content to ſee 
That others write as careleſsly as he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, 


Alilon. 


Vet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets /weat. N aller. ue pus rain which leaveth no food. Prov. xxviii. 3. 


3. To emit moiſture. 


Wainſcots will u ſo that they run with|Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhores, as ſweeping from 


water. Bacon. 


In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or] Takes Towa. 


feveating upon the fool. Mertimer. 


To SWEAT. v. 4. 
1. To emit as ſweat. 


Greaſe that's ſweater 2, To with pomp ; to paſs with an equal 
From the murtherer”s gibbet, throw motion. 
Into the flame. Shakeſpenr?s Macbetb. She forceps it through the court with troops of 


For him the rich Arabia ſweats her gum. Dry. 
2. To make to ſweat. 
SWEA'TER. 2. /. ¶ from traut.] One who ſweats. 
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Su r, v. adj. [from ſwat. f 

. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 

The rabblement houted and clap'd their chop'd 
hands, and threw up their ſweaty night-caps. Sh. 

A feeaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow theaf. Mi. 

2. Conſiſting ot ſweat. 

And then, ſo nice, and ſo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel; 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, 
No noiſome whills, or ſweaty ſtrearus. 

3- Laborious ; toilſome. 

Thoſe who labour 
The ſweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. Pror. 

To SWEEP. v. a, [rpapan, Saxon. 

1. To drive away with a beſom. 

2. To clean with a beſom. 

What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if 


Swift. 


Loke, xv. 8. 
3. To carry with pomp. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail. Shakeſp. 
4- To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 
Though I could, 
With barefac'd power, /we-p him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt nut. Shake. 
The river of Kiſhon ſwept them away. Judges, v. 
The bluſtering winds ſtriving for victory, ſwep: 
the ſnow from off the tops of thoſe high moun- 
tains, and caſt it down unto the plains in ſuch 
abundance, that the Turks lay as men buried alive. 
Krolles's Hiſtory. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow ; 
They miſs or /w-ep but common ſouls away; 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. aller. 
My looking is the fire of peſtilence, 
That ſev-eps at once the people and the prince. Dry. 
I have already ſwept: the ſtakes, and with the 
common good fortune of proſperous gameſters 
can he content to fit. Dryden. 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world's ridge, and ſweeps me off like 
rubbiſh ? Dryden. 
Fool ! time no change of motion knows ; 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows 
To fwrep fame, power, and wealth away: 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving, bids them live, to-day. Fenton. 
A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a 
huge heap of gold ; but never obſerved a ſharper, 
who under his arm ſwept a great deal of it into his 
hat. | Swift. 
5. To paſs over with celerity and force. 
6. To rub over. 
Their long deſcending train ; 
With rubies edg'd, and ſapphires /zv-pt the plain. Dy. 
7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke. 
Deſcend ye nine; deſcend and ſing 3 
The breathing inſtrument inſpire, 
Wake into voice each filent ſtring, 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre. Pope. 
To SWEEP. v. 2. 
1. To paſs with violence, tumult, or ſwiftneſs. 
Perhaps in the firſt quotation we ſhould read ſwoop. 
Haſte me to know it, that I with wings as ſwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May fu ep to my revenge. Shake(pezre. 
A poor man that oppreſſeth the E is like a 


p 


Cowen in her courſe 


her ſource, 

Dr aytw:. 
Before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 

Stars ſhooting through the darkneſs gild the night 

With /wreping glories and long trails of light. Dry. 


ladies, 


More like an empreſs than duke Humphrey's 
wife. Shak: ſpeare. 
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In gentle dreams I often will be by, 

And /we-p along before your cloſing eye. Dry 

8 To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A ſweeping ſtroke along the crackling jaws. Dry. 

SwEey. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of ſweeping. 

2. The compaſs of any violent or continued 
motion. 

A door drags when by its ill hanging on its 
hinges, or by the ill boarding of the room the 
bottom edge of the door rides in its ſweep upon the 
floor. Moxon's Mech, Exercyes, 

A torrent ſwell'd 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fte, trees, houſes, men. Phil's:. 

3- Violent and general deſtruction. 

In countries ſubject to great epidemical ſv-+p:, 
men may live very long ; but where the propor- 
tion of the chronical diſtemper is great, it is uot 
likely to be ſo. Grant. 

4. Direction of any motion not reQilinear. 

Having made one inciſion a little circularly, 
begin a ſecond, bringing it with an oppoſite ſ*v--p 
to meet the other. Sharp. 

Sw ERK“ YER. 3. ſ. { from feveep.] One that ſweeps. 

Sweer'eIxNGs. . . {from ſweep.) That which 
is ſwept away. 

Should this one broomſtick enter the ſcene, co- 
vered with duft, though the ſweepings of th: fineſt 
lady's chamber, we ſhould defpite its vanity. — 2 

Sw EK “Y NET. 3. /. | weep and t.] A net 
takes in a great compals. 

She was a /w-:pret for the Spaniſh ſhips, which 
happily fell into her net. Cam n. 

SWE NC TsTAK E. . ſ. [ ſwerp and flake.} A man 
that V ins all. 

Is't writ in your revenge, 
That fweepftake will you draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? Shateſpear. 

Swet'ev. adj. | from fewep.] Paſſing with great 
ſpeed and violence over a great compaſs at once. 

They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. Dry. 

SwEET. adj, ¶Tpexe, Sax. ſot, Dutch. ] 

1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 

Srweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of 
almoſt every ſenſe : ſugar is ſweet, but it hath not 
the ſame ſweetneſs as muſick ; nor hath muſick 
the ſweetneſs of a rote, and a ſweet proſpect 
differs from them all: nor yet have auy of theſe 
the ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counfel, or me- 
ditation hath ; yet the royal Pfſalmiſt ſaith of 3 
man, we took frv-ee counſel together: and of God, 


my meditation of him ſhall be /. Mais. 
2. Luſcious to the taſte. 
This honey taſted ſtill is ever jt, Dat · ia. 


3. Fragrant to the ſmell. 

Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſcocet wood tomake the lodging fxv-ee. Sh.z, 

Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, 
there breatheth a ſweet ſmell ; for that this happen- 
eth but in certain matters which have ſome ſweet- 
neſs which the dew of the rainbow draweth forth. 


Bac. 
Shred yery ſmall with thime, -margorr, 
and a little winter ſavoury. Vallon“ Angle, 
The balmy zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweater breath. 
The ftreets with treble voices ring, 
To ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring ; 
Sweet ſmelling flow'rs, and elders early bud. Gy, 
4. Melodious to the ear. : 
The dulcimer, all organs of ſcueet ftop. Alilton. 
Her ſpeech is grac'd with fweuer ſound 
Than in another's ſong is found. Walls. 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs thall forbear 
A fweeter muſick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no more. Pope. 
5- Pleaſing to the eye. g 
Heav'n bleſs thee: 
Thou haſt the ſwerteſ face 1 euer look d on. SL:þ. 
6. Not ſalt. 
The white of an egg, or blood mingled with 
Vo. II. N. 43. 4X Gol; 


Pope. 
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falt water, gathers the ſalrneſs, and maketh the 
wats: fran; this may be by adheſion. Bacon, 
The ſails drop with rain, 
der waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 
>, Not wur. 

T:me clhangeth fruits from more ſour to more 
Fuer: but contrariwiſe liquors, even th: ſe that 
are of the juice of fruit, from more ee to more 
lou”. Bacin's Natural Ihjtry. 

Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer than tho! 
whoſe fruit is fte. Bucen. 

When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, 
ani the acids in conjunction with the metal act 
ter a different manner, ſo that the compound 
has a different taſte, much milder than before, 
aud ſometimes 2 , et one; is it not becauſe the 
acids adhere tothe metallick particles, and thereby 
loſe much of their activity. Newton's Opticks, 

8. Mild; foft; gentle. 

: Let me report to him 
Your fever dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for Kkinducſs. Sh, 
The Pleiades before him danc'd, 


Shedding ſee t influence. Alilten. 
Mercy has, could mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 
No tete, look than this propitivus queen. ul. 


9. Grateful; plcafing. 
Fothing ſo forte is as our countric's earth, 
And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth. 
Wt Chapmn, 
Sæocet interchange of hill and valley. Ailton 
. Eurvalus, 
Than whom the Trojan hoſt 
N fairer face or fe, air could boaſt. Dryd u. 
15. Not le; not Rinking : as, hat mcat i5 West. 
SWFET: n. 4. 
1. Sweetneſs; ſomething pleaſing. 
Fluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The feuret which is their poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Wha: ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, ? 
From the large circle of the hemiſphere, 
As if the center of all {w:ers met here] Ben, J. ſ 
If ev'ry ſv et and ev'ry grace 


Muſt fly from that forſaken face. Carew. 
Hal! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtick fwwe.ts / M:l:on, 


Tauęht to live 
The eaſieſt way ; nor with perplexing thoughts 
10 interrupt the ſweet of life. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
Nan fince the T.atian aud the Trojan brood 
Have taſted vengeance, and the frets of blood, 
Spenk. Dryd ns Aucid. 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wife, | 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſwerts of life ? Dryd. 
We have iogreat an abhorrence of pain, that a lit- 
re of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures ; alittle bitter 
t iugled in our cup leaves no reliſh of the jawrer, Loc, 
Love had ordain'd that it was Abra's turn 
To mix the frets, and minitter the urn. Prior. 
2. A word of endearment. 
Sw-et ! leave me here a while, 
y ſpirits grow dull, and fain I wouldbeguile 
"The tedious day with fleep. Sh &ſpeare. 
Wherefore frowns my fevert ? 
Zave I too long been abſent from thee lips? B. J. 
3- A perfume. 
As in perfumes, 
s hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt; 
Nor this part muſick or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So the was all a ,t. 
| Flowers 
Janumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
Open'd, and gather d by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſweets from th' odoriferons pave- 
ment. Pr. 
SWB T BNE AD. nf. The pancreas of the calf. 
Never tie yourſelf always to eat meits of eaſy 
digeſture, as veal, pullets, or /we-'/r... ds, Horyey, 
Su- etbread and collops were with u wers prick 'c 
About the fides; imbibig wat they deck'd. , 
When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember yor: 
fweet heart the butles loves a fe e d. Seu. 
Su SCT ARIAR. 2. f. [Let and bri. ] A ira 
£:.nt ſi. rub. | | 


Dr, don. 
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For March come violets and peach-tree in bloſ- 
ſom, the cornelian- tree in bloſſom, aud ſeveetoriar., 
F Bacon. 

SwEE'TBROOM. nf. [grica, Lat.] An herb. 

| 5 Ainſwor L. 

Swrx'rcie gtx. . . [myrrbus, Lat.] A plant. 

* ; Mill. 

To Swe#r/TEN. v. a. { from ſwet ] 

1. To mike ſweet. 

The world the gerden 1s, ſhe is the flow'r 
Chat /=v 2-25 all the place; the is the gueſt 
Of rareſt price. Sidney. 

Here is the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not feveeten this little hand. 

Shakeſprare. 

Give me an ounce of civet to ſweeter my imagi- 

nation. Shak. ſpeare's King Lear. 
With faireſt flowers Fiicle, 
ll etui ſad grave. 

Be humbly minded, know your poſt; 
$<ve-ten your tea, and watch your toait. 

2. To make mild or Kind. 

All kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a temper, as 
rivers of freſh waters falling into the main ſea; 
the ſea ſwallows them all, but is nut changed or 
ſweetend by them. So th. 
Devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
een his temper, and makes every thing that 
comes from him inſtructive, amiable, and affect- 
ing. Lau. 

3. To make leſs painful. 

She the ſwectneſs of my heart, even ſroceters the 
death winch her ſweetneſs brought up en me. Sid. 
Thou ſhalt ſecure ber heipleſs ſex from harms, 

And ſhe thy cares will /weeten with her charms. 
Dryden, 

Intereſt of ſtate and change of circumſtances 
may have /weten-d theſe reflections to the politer 
fort, but impreſſions are not ſo eaſily worn out of 
the minds of the yulgar. Addiſcn. 

Thy mercy ſwe:t'ned ev'ry ſoil, 

Made ey'ry region pleaſe ; 
Che hoary Alpin hills it warm'd, 
And ſmonth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Ad. en Speckut. 

4. To palliate; to reconcile, 

Theſe leſſons niay be gilt and ſweetened as we 
order pills and potions, ſo as to take off the diſ- 
guſt of the remedy. L'Fftrange. 

5. To make grateful or pleaſing. 

I would have my love 
Angry ſometimes, to /2v::tc2 off the reſt 
Ot her behaviour. Bin Tonſmm's Catilim. 
6. To ſoften; to make delicate. 
Corrcgio has made his memory immortal, by the 
ſtrength he has given to his figures, and by ſweetcn 
»g his lights and ſhadows, and meiting them into 
each other ſo happily, that they are even imper- 
ceptible. Dryden's Duf: ejnoy. 

To: SwEE'TEN. v.n, To grow ſweet. 

Where a waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any 
fruit, it will Hrn haſtily. Bacon's Nut ,t Hiftay. 
SWEE TENER. 2. . [from ſweeter. | 

1. One that palliates; one that repreſents things 
tenderly. 

But you who, till your fortane's made, 

Muſt be a fc by your trade, 

Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill. Seft, 
Thoſe ſofteners, feve:tenrrs, and compounders, 
hake their heads fo ſtrongly, that we can hear 
their pocke's jingle. Swift. 
2. That which contemnorates acrimony. 
Powder of crabs eyes and cls, and burnt egg- 
ſhells, are preſcribed as foetencrs of any ſharp hu- 
mours. Ten. 
SwrEe'THEART, # |. | ſweet and beart,} A lover 
or miſtreſs. 


Ky wiſe. 


Miſtreſs, retire yonrſelf 

Into ſome covert; take your ſeweathearts 

And pluck o'er vour brows, Shak ſpeare. 
dure hat, your colour, 1 warrant you, is as 


red as any rote. - Shakeſpeare, 
One thing, fee it, Iwill aſk, 
rake me for a new-tathion'd voſke. Clavd und. 


\ uMench was wringing ler hands and crying; 
i had newly parted with her, t. L" Fftr, 
She interprets all your dreantis for theſe, 


Shak) eare's Cymbeline.| 
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Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And lees a ſweetheart in the ſacrifice. Dryen'; J. 
SwEEe'TING. . . | from ſeweet.] 

1. A ſweet luſcious apple. 

A cluld will chuſe a feng becauſe it i; pre- 
ſently fatr and plcafant, and refuſe a runnet, be. 
cauſe it is then green, hard and ſour, Aſchaa. 

2. A word of endeatrment. 

Trip no further, pretty ſweetirg ; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. $9.4 Freon, 
Swix r Is U. adj. from ſiont.] Somewhat fuse, 
They eſteemed that blood pituitous n nally, 

which abounded with an exceeding quantity of 

ſevcetiſh chy le. Tyr. 

SwEe'TLy. adv, from fwet.] In a ſweet min- 
ner; with ſweetneſs. 

The beſt wine fer my beloved goeth down 
ſro -Uly. Com, 

He bore his great commiſſion in his look; 

But ſwectlytemper'd awe, and ſofteu d all he ſpoke, 

Dt de, 
No poet ever /w-y ſung, 

Unleſs he were like Phœbus young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir'd to rhyme, 

Unleſs like Venus in her prime. $4.7% 
SwEe'TMEAT. . /. | ſcozet and meat. ] Delicacis 

made of fruits preſerved with ſugar. 

Mopſa, as glad as of /<ectmeauts to go of ſuch aa 
errand, quickly returned, Side j. 

Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and ſw: ctme.1ts to digeſt. Dryde, 

There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill font. 
ed: whole pyramids of ſwe-tmears for boys and 
women, but little ſolid meat for men. D, yd, 

Make your tranſparent /w-etme.t; truly nice, 
With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. A' Cut. 

If a child cries tor any unwholeſome fruit, you 
purchaſe his quiet by giving him a leſs hurttul 
feveetmeot ; this may preſerve his health, but ſpoils 
his mind, Lack, 

At a lord-mayor's feaſt, the fwertmerts do nut 
make their appearance till people are cloyed wit 
beef and mutton. Att x, 

They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 
and parting ; but a profeſſor, w ho always ſtands 
by, will not ſuffer them to bring ary preſents of 
toys or /wertmeats, Seorf, 

SwEE'TNZSS. nf. [from fen.] The quality of 
being ſweet in any of its ſenſes ; fragrance; me- 
lody; luſciouſneſs; deliciouſncs ; © agreeablenel:; 
Jeiightfulneſs ; gentleneſs of manners; mildnets 
of aſpect. 

She the ſev-emeſs of my heart, even ſweetening 
the death which her fwctn js brought upou me. 

.dr-y, 

The right form, the true figure, the natural 
colour that 1s fit and due to the dignity of a man, 
to the beauty of a woman, to the ft j5 of a 
young babe. Aſcluu 

O our lives fo 

hat we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shak ſpares King Lei, 

Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth 
forth a tweet ſmell : for this happeneth but in cer- 
tain matters, which have in themſelves ſo ic ent- 
5, which the gentle dew of the rainbow draw. 


eth forth. e 
His fe tet of carriage is very particularly re- 
membered by his contemporaries. ulle 


Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With /:v e not to be expreft in profe. Ko . 
Sumpote two authors equally ſweet, there 15 4 
zreat diſtinction to be made in ſwe:treſe ; as in that 
f ſugar and that of honey. Dryden. 
This old man's talk, though honey flow'd 
in every word, would now loſe all its ertne(s. 
Praife the eaſy vigour of a line, 5 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's feeeetn; 
join. Pops. 
A man of good education, excellent unde ſtand- 
ing, and exact taſte; theſe qualities are adorned 
with great modeſty and a moſt amiable /vcemn'/3 of 
temper. $*:4ft, 
SWEETWYL LIAM. I. ſ. [armoic, Lat.] Plants, 
SWEETWIiLLOW., J A ſpec es of gilliilowers. 
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Sutt rw. ow. . J. Gale or Dutch myrtle. 

7 SWELL. v. u. participle pafl. /wollen, | pel- 
lan, Sax. fevelleny Dutch. ] 

1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; to extend 
the parts. 

Propitious Tyber ſmooth'd his wat ry way, 
Herold his river back, and pois'd he ſtood, : 
A gentle fre and a peaceful flood. Dryden's 2. 

2. Jo tumify by obſtruction. 

x Strangely viſited people, 
All ſ and ulc'rous ; pitiful to the eye, 

The ner deſpair of ſurgery he cures, Shokeſpeavre, 
Se<vel'n i luis breatt ; his inward pains encreaſe, 
All means are us'd, and ali without ſuccets. D yd. 

2. To be cxaſperated, 

My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
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Chearful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, 
W hich, like a fever tit, through all his body ſtbel. 
2 Sprnſer's Fairy .. en. 
To SWE/LTER. v. ». [This is ſuppoſed to be 
corrupted from /«/iry.} To be pained with hcat. 
It the ſun's exceilive heat 
Makes our bodies Hu i 
To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly ſhelter ; 
There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops vur breath. Chalt/:l. 
To SWE'LT ER, v. 4. To parch, or dry up with 


heat. 


Some would always have long nights and ſhort 


My mildnefs hath allay'd their felling grieſs. Shak. 
4. To look big. 
Here he comes, /wellirg like a Turkey-cock. 
Shakeſpeare. 


e. To be turgid. Uſed of ſtyle. 

Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor, 

Forget their /v-//ing and gigautick words. Ryſeom. 
6. To protuberate. 

This iniquity ſhall be as a breach ready to fall, 

ſeoe!liy out in a high wall. I/. XXX. 13. 
7. To riſe into ariogance ; to be elated. 

In all things elſe above our humble fate, 

Your equal mind yet /xv-/{ not into ſtate, Dryd-». 
8. To be inflated with anger. 

1 will help every one from him that f, 1470 
againſt him, and will ſet him at reſt. Pſalms, xii 6. 

We have made peace of enmity 
Between theſe ſwe!lhrg wrong-incenſed peers. Sha. 

The hearts of princes Kiſs ubedience, 

So much they love it; but to ſtubbora ſpirits 

They jw, and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shak. Jp. 
9. To grow upon the view. 

O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the fv: //irg icene. Shakf. 
10. It implies commonly a notion of ſomething 

wrong. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fevellings of a Roman ſoul, 

Cato's bold flight, th extravagance of virtue. Ad. 
Immoderate valour ſwells into a fault. Adil ſan. 
Te SWELL. v @. 

1. To cauſe to riſe orencreaſe ; to make tumid. 

Wind, blow the earth into the ſea, 

Or fie the curled waters 'bove the main. Shit /. 
You who ſup ly the ground with ſeeds of grain, 

And you who j:-{/ thole ſeeds with Kindly rain. 

Dryden. 

2. To ageravate; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with his accuter, when ſuch pec- 
cadillos are put to fewe/l the charge. Atterbar v. 

3- Jo raiſc to arrogance. 

All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natu- 
ral cauſes, which have uſually attended kingdoms 
Hoclin with long plenty, pride, and excels. Clurerd. 

The king of of men, who /2v9/n with pride, 
Refus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny'd. Dry. 

SWELL. n. . | from the verb.] Extenſion of 
dulk. 

The ſwan's-down feather, 
That ſtands upon the feel/ at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. SH Ae. Ant. and Cleo. 

SWELLING» . þ. | from uv. 

Morbid tumour, 

There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more fre- 
4g wntly introduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing 
ot, than ſtrumous or ſcrophuluus ſewe/kngs or ulcers. 

BlL:ckmore. 

. Protuberance ; prominence. 

The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and ſwellings, which, how ſhal- 
do ſoever, do a little vary the thicknets of the 
Plate. Newton's Opticks. 

z. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband 
ſappreſling and Keeping down the ſwellings of lis 
grief, Tatler. 

To SWELT. v. 3. To break out in ſweat ; if that 
be the meaning. 


| 
4 


That ever made the eye ſwerve. 


from that act of parliament. 


days ; others again tong days and ſhort nights ; one 
climate would be ſcorched and froel:cred with ever- 
lalting dog-days, while an eternal December blaſt. 
ed another. Bent'.y's Scormons. 


SWE'LTKY, adj, | from fevelter.} Suffocating 


with heart. 


SwEPT. The participle and preterite of ſw-ep. 
To SWEKD. v. a. To breed a green turf. | See To 


SwAkb.| 


The clays that are long in /w-rd%xg, and little 


ſubject to weeds, are the beſt land for clover. 


Mortimer. 
To SwERVE. v. . ¶ iu ven, Saxon and Dutch. | 
1. To wander; to rose. 

A maid thitherward did run, 

To catch her ſparrow which from her did fevorve. 

Sidn'y. 

The fwervirg vines on the tall elms prevail, i 

Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail. Dry. 

2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuſtom or 


duty. 


1hat which angels do clearly behold, and with- 


out any /werving obſerve, is a law celeſtial and 


heavenly. Hooker. 

Howtoerer ſwervings are now and then incident 
into the courſe of nature, nevertheleſs ſo con- 
ſtantly the laws of nature are by natural agents 


obſerved, that no man denieth ; but thoſe things 


which nature worketh are wrought always, or for 

the moſt part after one and the fame manner. ook. 

The ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet 

I frocrve not from thy commandments. Common Pr. 
Were I the faireſt youth 

Shakeſpeare. 


There is a protection very juſt which princes 


owe to their ſervants, when, in obedience to their 
juſt commaads, upon extraordinary occaſions, in 
the execution of their truſts, they uo / ve from the 


trict letter of the law, Clarendon. 
Till then his majeſty had not in the leaſt rverved 
(nenden. 


Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and 


ſwerving in the creature, would immediately fol- 
low, 


Hak eb. 


Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to rr ve. Milton. 
Many who, through the contagion of il exam- 


ple, fw-r ve exceedingly from the rules of their 
holy faith, yet would upon ſuch an extraordinary 
warning be brought to comply with them. Atterb. 


2. To ply; to bend. 

Now their mightieſt quel!'d, the battle ſwerv d 
With many an imroad gor'd. Milton. 

4. [1 know not whence derived. ] To climb on 


a narrow body. 


Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 
Upon the topwoſt branch, the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I /wv:rv'd. 
| Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way ſhe went, 
And fe:rv'd along her bow with ſwift aſcent. Dry. 
SWIFT. ed, [ypigz, Saxon. ] 
1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick; fleet; 
peedy; nimble ; rapid. N 
Thou art ſo far before, 


That foi wing of recompence is flow 


To overtake thee. Sbaleſpeare. 
Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is 
numb, 
Una'-le io ſupport this lump of clay, 
Swif'- winged with defire to get a grave. Shateſp. 
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f Men of iwar, whoſe faces were like the fices of 
lions, and as jw.f? as the roes upon the mountains, 
1 Chron. Xi1. L. 
We imitate and pratife to make froiftey mutions 
than any out of other mulkets. Bacon, 
Jo him with fwift aſcent he up turn'd, He. 
Things that move ſo /wift as not to affect the 
ſenies Ciſtinguiſhable diſtances of their motion, and 
ſo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are 
not perceived to move. Locke. 
It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſ- 
cency, which they, being ſolid bodies, would con- 
tract from any /w:/t motion, Ray. 
thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 
So the dull ecl moves nimbler in the mud, 
Thaa all the fewift fin'd racers of the flood. D»»/ 2. 
Clouded in deep abyſs of light, 
While preſent, too ſevere for human fight, 
Nor ſtaying longer than one *wift-wing'd wght. 
more 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, aud 
the /w://-footed martin purſued him. Ar but/mor. 
17 here too my ſon,—ah once my beſt delight, 
Once /wif? of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Od. 
Sw./t they deſcend, with wing to wing con- 


join'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon t + 
wind. Tape. 
2. Ready. 
Let every man be ſvift to hear, Now to ſpeak. 
Fa. 1. 19. 
To miſchief wife. Miltn, 


SW] r. . /. The current of a ſtream. 
He can live in the ftrongeſt ſeoifts of the water. 

Walton. 
Swir r. . from the quickneſs of their flight ; 
apus.] A bird like a ſwallow ; a martin. 

Swifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, 
and their toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Pers, 

Swi'FTLY. adv. | from fwif:.] Fleetly; ra- 
pidly ; nimbly ; with celerity ; with velocity, 

Theſe move fc, and at great diſtance ; but 
then they require a medium well diſpoſed, and 
their tranſmiſſion is eaſily topped. Hacon's M. I. 

Pleas'd with the patſage, we ſlide ſtifely on, 
And ſee the Cangers which we cannot ſhun. 

In decent order they advance to light ; 

Yet then too ſw f//y fleet by human fight, 
And meditate too ſoon their everlaſting _ | 
ter. 

Swi'yTwxss, 1. f. [from ſwift.) Speed ; nimble- 
neſs ; rapidly; quickneſs; velocity ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for theſe wars 
Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reaſonable fw/tneſ; add 
More feathers to our wings. Shak-fp. Henry V. 

We may outrun 

By violent /xv:/:nefs that which we run at; 

And loſe by over-running. Shateſp. Herry VIII. 

Speed to deſcribe whoſe ffi: number > 

tons 

Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their ſeviftneſs lent. Denb. 

Such is the mighty ſeiftz:s of your mind, 
That, like the carth's, it Teaves our ſenſe behind. 

Dr yden. 

To SwiG. v. a. [ fwigt, Iſlandick. ] To druik by 
large draughts. a 

To SWILL. v. a. [ ppitgan, Saxon. } 

1. To drink luxuri utly and groſsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurpmy boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruit ful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes tus 

trough 
In your embowel'd boſoms. *Shake/p. Rich. III. 

The moſt common 7 cauſes are an here - 
ditary diſpoſition, and ſctalliag down great quanti- 
34 cold liquors. » Ar butbnct. 

Such is the poet, freſh in pay, 
The third night's profits of his play ; 
His morning draughts till noon can ſtvith 


Among his brethren of the quill F ii. 
2. To waſh; to drench. 
a 4X 2 As 


i 


low ring countenance, I withdraw myſelf from 
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As fear fully as doth a galled rock | 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 
Sw /d with the wild and waſteful ocean. Shak«/p. 
ith that a German oft has ſel his throat, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beſtow'd & 
The generous rummer. Philips. 
3- To inebriate ; to ſwell with plentitude. 
I ſhould be loth 
To meet the rudeneſs and /wild infolence _ 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. Nilton. 
Hie drinks a ſwilling draught ; and lin'd within, 
Will ſupple in the bath his outward ſkin. Dryd. -. 

SW1LL. . { from the verb.] Drink, luxuri- 
ouſly poured down. : 

Git e ſwine ſach ſwi/l as you have. Nſortimer. 

Thus as they ſwim in mutual toi, the talk 
Reels f:ſt from theme to theme. Thomſon. 

Swr'LLER, x. f. [from fill} A luxurious 
drinker. 

To SWIM. v. . Preterite ſiv um, ſibom, or wun. 
[ppmman, Saxon ; ſewv-mmen, Dutch. 

1. To float on the water: not to fink. 

I will ſcarce think you have fwam in a gondola. 

; Shakeſpear E. 

We hare ſkips and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of ſeas; alſo fwinming-girdles and 
ſupporters. Bacon. 

2. To move progreſſively in the water by the 
motion of the limbs. 

Leap in with me iato this angry flood, 

And fwim to yonder point. Shakyſp. Julius Ca ſur. 
I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys that ſevim on bladders, 

Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, 
1-ft any of them ſhould ſww:m out and eſcape. Acts. 

The reſt driven into the lake, were ſeeking to 
fave their lives by winni, they were lain in 
coming to land by the Spaniſh horſemen, or elſe 
ia their ſwimming ſhot by the harquebuſiers. Anollcs. 

Animals ſwim in the ſame manner as they go, 
and need no other way of motion for natation in 
the water, than for progreſſion upon the land. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

The frighted wolf now fzvims among the ſheep, 
The yellow lion wanders in the 2 
The ſtag ſwins faſter than he ran before. Dryden. 

Blue Triton gave the ſign.l from the ſhore, 

The ready Nereids heard and tu before, 
Jo ſmooth the ſeas. Dryden. 

2. To be conveyed by the ſtream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from 
the fury of thoſe who would ſoon drown them, 
if they refuſed to ſwim down the popular ſtream 
with them. King Charles. 

am with the tide, and the water under me 
was buoyant. Dryden. 

4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy mo- 
tion. 

She with pretty and with ſwimming gate 
TER her womb then rich with my young 

quire 
Would imitate. Shaksſpeare. 

A hover ing miſt came froimming o'er his fight, 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. P, yden. 

My ſlack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 
Prieſts, altars, victims ſwam before my fight 4 

Smith, 

The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 

And o'er his eye-balls fwam the ſhades of _—_ 
GPÞE. 
©. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. . 


T am taken with a grievous e in my 
nend, and ſuch a miſt before my eyes, that I can 
neither hear nor ſce. | | Dryden. 

6. To be floated. 


When the heavens are filled with clouds, when 


the earth ſwims in rain, and all nature wears a 


theſe uncomfortable ſcenes into the viſionary 
worlds of art. Lddiſen's Spectater. 
Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows fei. 
Thamſm 
. To have abundance of any quality; to flow 
in any thing. 


| 
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They now ſwim in joy, 
Ere long to ſwin at large, and laugh ; for which 
The world a world of tears muſt weep. Milton. 
To Sw1M. v.e. To paſs by ſwimming. 
Sometimes he thought to vim the ſtormy main, 
By ſtretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dry. 
Sw1M. n. ſ. [from the verb.] The bladder of 
iſhes by which they are ſupported in the water. 
The braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, 
in contracting the ſwim, and thereby transfuſing 
the air out of one bladder into another, or diſ- 
charging it from them hoth. Orca. 
SWI MMR. u. ſ. [from ſuαοiν]. 
1. One who ſwims. 
Birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as ſwim- 
mer: do in a deep water. Bacon. 
Latiroſtrous and flat billed birds, being generally 
ſwimmnert, the organ is wiſely contrived for action. 
Brown. 
Life is oft preſerv'd 
By the bold fwimmer, in the ſwift illapſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Thomſon. 
2. The ſcuimmr is ſituated in the fore legs of a 
horſe, above the knees, and upon the inſide, and 
almoſt upon the back parts of the hind legs, a 
little below the ham : this part is without hair, 
and reſembles a piece of hard dry horn. Farr. Dick. 
Swi/MMING LY. adv. ¶ from ſcoimming.] Smooth- 
ly ; without obſtruftion. A low word. 
John got on the battlements, and called to 
Nick, I hope the cauſe goes on ſwimmngly. Arb. 
SWINE. . /. [rpm, Saxon; wy, Dutch. It 
is probable the plural of ſome old word, and is 
now the ſame in both numbers.] A hog; a pig. 
A creature remarkable for ſtupidity and naftineſs. 
O monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he lies 
Shakeſpeare. 
He will be ſwine drunk; and in his ſleep he 
does little harm, fave to his bedcloaths. 
Now I fat his ſwine, for others cheere. Chap. 
Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the ſun ? whoſe charmed cup 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, . 
And downward fell into a groveling ſwine. Milt. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of hu- 
man ſhape, and all below ſvine, had it been mur- 
der to deſtroy it ? Locke. 
How inſtin& varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant, with thine ! 


Pope. 

Swi/NFBREAD. . f. [cyclaminus.] A kind Pf 
plant ; truffles. Bailey. 

Swi'XECRASS. 1. ſ. [ centinodir, Lat.] An herb. 

Swi'xra4tRD. nf. [ppin and pynd, Saxon. ] A 
keeper of hogs. 

There ſwwincherd, that Keepeth the hog. Tuſſr. 

The whole interview between Ulyſſes and Eu- 
menes has fallen into ridicule : Eumenes has been 
judged to be of the ſame rank and condition with 
our modern ſwinzLerds, Broome, 

Sw1'XEPTPE. . . | turdas iliacus. ] A bird of the 
thruſh kind. Bailey, 

To SWING. v. #. [ppingan, Saxon. ] 

1. To wave to and fro hanging looſely. 

I tried if a pendulum would /*vi»g faſter, or 
continue ſwinging longer in our receiver, in caſe 
of exſuction of the air, than otherwiſe. Boyle. 

If the coach ſwung but the leaſt to one ſide, ſhe 
uſed to ſhriek ſo loud, that all concluded ſhe was 
2verturned. Arbuthnot. 

Jack bath hanged himſelf : let us go ſee how 
he ſwings. 

When the ſtoinging ſigns your ears offend 
With creaking noiſe, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 

2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

To SWING. v. a. preterite, fwang, ſwung, 

1. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 

2. To whirl round in the air. 

His ſword prepar'd, 
He ſwarg about his head, and cut the winds. Shak. 

Take bottles and ſing them: fill not the bottles 
full, but leave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot 
play nor flower. Bacon. 
Swinging a red hot iron about, or faſtening it 
unto a wheel under that motion, it will ſooner 


grow cold, Brown. 


Shakeſp. | 


Arluthnot. 
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Sting thee in the air, then daſh thee down, 
To th' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter d fides, 
Mil ua. 
3. To wave looſely. , 
If one approach to dare his force. 
He feeings his tail, and ſwiſtly turns him round. 
| Deda. 
Swix. . /. {from the verb.] 
1. Motion of any thing hanging looſely. 
In caſting of any thing, the arms, to make 3 
greater , are firſt cait back ward, Baon, 
Men uſe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and re. 
gular motion than that of the earth; yet if any 
one ſhould aſk how he certainly knows that the 
two ſucceſſive ſwing: of a pendulum are equal, it 
would be very hard to ſatisfy him. + Jacks 
2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. 
3- Influence or power of a body put in motion, 
The ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great /wing and rudeneſs of his poiſe, 
They place before his hand that made the engine, 
Shakeſpear;, 
In this encyclopaedia, and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we're to obſerve 
two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courſe in 
the ſober wheel of the other. Hreus. 
The deſcending of the earth to this orbit is not 
upon that mechanical account Carteſius pretends, 
namely, the ſtrong ſwing of the more ſolid glo- 
buli that overflow it. Mere. 
4. Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty; abandonment 
to any motive. 
; Facts unjuſt 
Commit, even to the full ſwing of his luſt, Cho. 
Take thy ſwing; 
For not to take, is but the ſelf-ſame thing. Dy, 
Theſe exuberant productions only excited and 
fomented his lufts; ſo that his whole time lay upon 
his hands, and gave him leifure to contrive, and 


with full ſwing purſue his follies. in ootward, 
Let them all take their fwing 
To pillage the king, 
And get a blue ribbon inſtead of a firing. Sui. 
mg mor tendency. 
here the ſwing goeth, there follow, fawn, 


| flatter, laugh, and he luſtily at other men's liking, 
Afcham's $choolnaſter, 
Thoſe that are fo perſuaded, defire to be wife 
in a way that will gratify their appetites, and ſo 
give up themſelves to the /wing of their unbounded 
propenſions. Glanvillt. 
Were it not for theſe, civil government were 
not able to ſtand before the prevailing ie of 
corrupt nature, which would know no honeſty 
but advantage. South, 
To SWINGE. v. a. [ryingan, Saxon. The x 
in this word, and all iis derivatives, ſounds as in 
gem, giant. } | 
1. To whip ; to baſtinade ; to puniſh. 
Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, 
uy co ng d me for my love, which makes me the 
der to chide you for your's. Shkeſpeart, 
This very rev'rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 
And ſwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden, jun. 
The printer brought along with him a bundle of 
thoſe papers, which, in the phraſe of the whig- 
coffee houſes, have ſtuinged off the Examiner, Sw, 
2. To move as a laſh. Not in uſe. 
He, wroth to ſee his kingdom f:il, 
Swinges the ſcaly horror of his folded tail. M. len. 
SWING E. . , [from the verb.] A ſway; a 
ſweep of any thing in motion. Not in uſe. 
The ſhallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain her tail's impetuous fwinge. Wal. 
SwYNGEBUCKLER. . ,. | fwinge and buckler,] 
A bully ; a man who pretends to feats of arms. 
You had not four ſuch fwing-buckters in all the 
inns of court again. Shakeſpeare's Hen. IV. 
Swi/NGER. #. ſ. [from ſwing.] He who ſwings; 
a hurler, 
SE ,. adj, [from ſwinge.] Great; huge. 


A low word, 
| 


The 
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The country man ſeeing the lion diſarmed, with 
a ſwinging cudgel broke off the match. LT rang. 
A good feornging ſum of John's —_— —4 
ds building of Hocus's country houſe. 
N , — 
Swrxc1xG LY. adv. [from ſwinging, or ſwinge. 


Vaſtly ; greatly. 
4 he'll print neither pamphlets nor 


linen, £5 
And, if ſwearing can do't, ſhall be ſwinging. 
maul'd Su 


To Swi'xGLE. v. n. [from fwing.] 
1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 

2. To ſwing in pleaſure. : 
Swi/x154. adj. {from fevine.] Befitting ſwine : 


reſembling ſwine ; groſs ; brutal. 


drunkards, and with fte ini 
Shakeſpeare's Haml:: 


They clepe us 
phraſe 
Soil our addition. 
Swinſh gluttony 
Ne'er looks to Head n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt . 
But, with beſpotted baſe ingratitude, 
Crams and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton. 
To Swix k. V. n. [ppincan, Saxon. ] To labour : 
to toil ; to drudge. Obſolete. 
Riches, renuwn, and principality, 

For which men ſuu and ſweat inceſſantly. Spen. 
For they do ſcvink and ſweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they * 

pen 7 
To SWINK. v. a, To overlabour. Obſolete. 
The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the ſwint'd hedger at his ſupper fat. Milton. 
Swixk. n. . [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil ; 
erudgery. Obſolete. 
Ah Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
Ho great ſport they gaynen with little fewinke ? 


Spenſer. 
Thou's but a lazy loorde, 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke. Spenſer. 
Sw1TCH. 3. /. A ſmall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dozen crabtree ſtaves, and ſtrong 
ones ; theſe are but ſwitches. Shakeſpeare. 
When a circle 'bout the wriſt 
Is made by beadle exoreiſt, 
The body feels the ſpur and ſwitch. Hudibras. 
Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horſe 
with ſomething like a thread ; in her other hand 
ſhe holds a fſeritch. Addiſon. 
To SWITCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To laſh ; 
to jerk. 
Lay thy bridle's weight 
Moſt of thy left fide ; thy right horſe then ſwiicb- 
ing, all thy throat 
Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the 
rein let float. 's Had. 
Swi'vEL. n. ſ. Something fixed in another body 
ſo as to turn round in it. 
Swo'sBER. u. , [See SWABBER.] 
I. A ſweeper of the deck. 
ob in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, . 
a brown George with louſy frobbers fed. Dryd. 
2. Four privileged cards that are only inciden- 
tally uſed in betting at the game of whiſt. 
The clergyman uſed to play at whiſt and ſewob- 
bers: playing now and then a ſober game at whiſt 
paſtime, it might be pardoned ; but he could 


not digeſt thoſe wicked fwobbers. Swift, 
Swo'LLEX. __ 
N The participle paſſive of ſwell. 
Unto his aid the haſtily did draw 


Her dreadful beaſt, who, fuoln with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud preſuraptuous 
gait. Spenſer 
When thus the gather'd ſtorms of 8 
In my ſwe/: boſom with long war had ſtrove, 


At length they broke their bounds : at length | 


their force 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe ; 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. 


Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe 
Principles, their number is already ſwo/n to five. 
Baker on Learning. 


low word. 


. | Paſs'd through him. Milton, | 


Prior. | 


SWO 


* ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation 3 to faiut. 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that /wweor: 
Come all to help him and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive. Shakeſpeare 
If thou ftand'{t not i th ſtate of hanging, or of 
me death more long in ſpeRatorihip, and cruel- 
ler in ſuttering, behold now preſently, and ſw 
or what's to come upon thee. See 
e ſee the great and ſudden effect of ſmels 
'2tching men again, when they ſos, Fu 
The mott in years h firit away for pam 
nen, ſcarce rec er i, poke. Dry: 
The woman finds it all a trick, 
hat he could j/wzz when ſhe was fick ; 
\nd knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
Ja black-ey'd Suſan for his ſecond. Pro, 
There appeared tuch an «cftacy in his action. 
nat he ſeemed ready to wn away in the ſurpri.. 
of joy. Tu 
Swoox. . ſ. [from the verb.] A lipothywy ; 
1 fainting, fit. | 
To Swooe. v. a. [I ſuppoſe formed from th. 
ſound. 
1. To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk upon hi: 


FX fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, the fea- 

thers of whoſe wings are twelve paces, can With, 

as much eaſe /wvo9p up an elephant as our Kites do 

a mouſe. Wilkins 

This mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did 
all 


fall, 

And now at laſt you came to fp it all. Dryden. 

2. To prey upon ; to catch up. 

The phyſician looks with another eye on the 
medicinal herb than the grazing ox, wn oye 
it in with the common graſs. Glanville, 

3. To paſs with a violence. Not uſed. 

The nine ſton d trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth en- 

tertain, 

Proud Tamer ſwoop; along with ſuch a luſty train, 

As fits ſo brave a flood. ayton 
Swoop. . f. [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of 

prey upon his quarry. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you ſay all > What, all? O hellkite! all! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell * Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and car- 

ried away a whole litter of cubs at a /woop. LEH. 

To Swor. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation. ] To 

change ; to exchange one thing for another. A 


When I drove athruſt home, he put it by, 
And cried, as in deriſion, ſpare the ftripling ; 
Oh that inſulting word! I would have ſwopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 

To have been then a momentary man. Dryden. 
SWORD. . /. ſ[ppeon'd, Saxon; fw-erd, Dutch. 
1. A weapon either in cutting or thruſting ; 

the uſual weapon of fights hand to hand. 

Old unhappy traitor, the ſword is out 

That muſt deſtroy thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Each man took his ſword, and flew all the males. 


Geneſis. 
But the ſword 


Was giv'n him temper d ſo, that neither keen 

Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met ö 
The ford of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer ;- nor ſtay d, 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring ſhar'd 
All his right fide : then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd x fo fore 
The grinding ſr d with diſcontinuous wound 


2. Deſtruction by war; as fire and ſword, 
The ſword without, and terror within. Det. 
Vengeance of juſtice. 
uſtice to Merit does weak aid afford, 
She quits the balance, and refigns the ſword. Dryd. 
Emblem of authority. 


For civil deed and military. Hudibras. 
Swo'xvzD. adj. [from fword.]) Girt with a 


Swow. The preterite of ſtein. | 
To SW o. ve 3. [arpunan, Sauon.] To ſuffer 


Siker I am and very 55 to you. 
This I, her fr-+d bearer, do carry, , 


SYC 


Swo'RDE®. n. f. [from fword.] A cut-throat ; 
| ſoldier, In contempt. 
A Roman fwerder and banditto ſlave 
Murther'd ſweet Tully, Shak-ſp. Henry VI. 
Cæſar will G 
Uaſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th ſhew 
Againtt a frow der. Shake peu, fo 
Swonberts u. „. ſ. [pat.] A fiſh with a 
wag ſharr bone iffuirg trom his head. 
A fr 1// all him from the reſt did ſander, 
hat in his throat kim pricking ſoftly under, 
His wide aby is kim forced forth to ſpew. Steinstr. 
Malphigi vbterved the middle of the optick 
er ve of the frrdfiſh to be a large membrane, 
alded, according to its length, in many doubles, 
ikea fan. Derhun's Phyſica Theol. 
Our little fleet was now engag'd fo far, 
That, like the 0 lid, in the whale they ſought; 
The combat on'y teem'd a civil war, . 
Till through their bowel; we our patſage wrought. 
Dryden. 


 Swofrpohass. . * [ glediolus.} A kind of 


-dge : glade:. Ain ſanertb. 
Swo'RDKNOT. . |. | fwd and E:t.] Ribband 
died to the hilt of the (word. 
Wigs with wigs, ſw» dots with fro dbut; ſtrive, 
Zeaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pop. 
Swo'/rnLaw. n. f. Violence; the law by which 
ul is yielded to the ſtropger. 
So violence 
Proceeded, and oppreſſion, and fewordl.cw, 
{ hrough all the plain, and refuge none was found. 
' Milton. 
Swo'RDMAN. n, ſ. [ ſword and man]. Soldier; 
fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moſt finewy 
feordmen. Shak f. Als well that end; well. 
At Lecca's houſe, 
Among your ft den, where ſo many aſſociates 
3oth of thy miſchief. and thy madneſs met. H. J. 


Eiſex was made lieutenant-general of the a 
the darling of the ſwordmen. Clarcndow, 

Swo'&DPLAYER. 2. . [ and play.] Gla- 
diator; fencer; one who exhibits in ick his 
(«ill wa ner der prizes. 

Theſe they called fwerdplayers, and this ſpectacle 
a ſwordfight. Hat. unll on Providence. 

SwoRE. The preterite of ſwear. 

How ſoon unſay 


What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore. 
Sworn. The participle paſſive of ſwear. 
W hat does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be fworz tis true. 5 
I am ſarn brother, ſweet, 
To grim neceſſity ; and he and 1 
Will keep a league till death. Sh, . 
They that are mad agaiaſt me, are ſworn againit 
me. Ten. 
He refuſed not the civil offer of à Phariſee, 


though his /worn enemy; and would eat at the 


table of thofe who ſought his ruin. 
To ſhelter innocence, _ 
The nation all elects ſome patron-knight, 


Calamy. 


Of Michael from the armory of God 3 worn to be true to love, and flave to fame, 


And many a valient chief enrols his name. Granv. 
Swum. Preterite and participle paſlive of /zwim.. 
Air, water, earth, 


By fowl, fiſh,, beaſt, was flown, was fern, 


was walk'd 
Frequent. Milton Paradiſe L.,. 
SN. Preterite and participle paſſive of 


2 


wing. 


Her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 

Stang her to earth, and dragg'd her on the 
ground. Addiſen. 

Sys. adj. [Properly , rib, Saxon.] Related 


by blood. The Scottiſh dialect till retainsit. 


If what my grandfire to me ſaid, be _> 
Sean. 
„. /. A tree. The ſycamore 


SY'CAMINE, } 


Sy'CAMORE. 
with ours. 
Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds 6: 


NM oriume”, 


ſword, 
The ſwarded ſeraphim 


bed : it is a quick grower. 


1 


Are ſec n in glitt'ring ranks with Wing diſplay'd. 
Milton. 


* 


1. 


If ye had faith as a grain of muſtard- ſced, ye! 
micht ſay unto this Hcumiae tree, be thou pluck ec 
up, and it ſhould obey you. Luke, xvn. 6. 

i was no prophet, but an herdman, aud a ga- 
therer of /ycamore fruit. Ano, wil. 14. 

Go to yonder /ycam?-tree, and hide your but- 
tie of drink under its hollow root. /'altzr's Ar; lr. 

Sycamore; with eglantine were ſpread ; 

A hedge about the tides, a covering over head. Dr. 

SY/'TOrHANT. . f. [ovnozarng;. ſycophanta, 
Lat.] A talebearer ; a makebate; a maliciou: 
p:iratite. 

Acculing fuc:phants, of all men, did beſt fort to 
hie nature; but therefore not ſceming ſycophants, 
becauſe of no evil they ſaid, they could bring any 
new or doubtful thing unto him, but ſuch as al- 
ready he had been apt to determine; ſo as the, 
came but as proofs of his wiſdom, fearful and 
more ſecure, while the fear he had figured in his 
mind had any poſitbilicy of event, Sidu y. 

Men know themſel es void of thoſe qualities 
which the impudent fyco-p/ont, at the ſame time, 
both aſcribes to them, and in his fleeve laughs at 
them for beiieving. ; Scat h. 

Jo Sy'co'HANT. n. C , from the 
nous. ] To play the ſycophant. A low bad word. 

His ſycophanting arts being detected, that game 
is not to be played the ſecoal time; whereas a 
man of clear reputation, though his barque be 
ſplit, has ſomething left towards ſetting up again. 

(ont of the Tongue, 

Sycorna/tTICE. ad. from ſyc;pbant.] Tale- 
bearing; antclevoully otficious. 

To SrcoPha'xtISE., . . [ruxopmileg;; from 

cap, t. To play the talebearer. Did. 

Svr1i.iasIcat. adj. from fv/l.b!e,]J Relating 
to ſyllables; conſiſting of ſyllables. 

r. LAnhH AU Lv. wdv, | from ſyllabical.] In a 
ſy labical manner. 

SriLanicke od. {| jylabique, Fr. from y. lib. 
Relating to ſyllables. 

SY'LLABLE. a. ſ. {ownatn; fyllible, Fr.) 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help 
of one vowel, or one articul.tion. 

I heard 
Each h] that breath made up between them. 
5 bak: ſp-. we. 

There is that property in all letters of aptneſs to 
pe conjoined in {4241.5 and words, through the vo- 
lable motions of the organs from one ſtop or figure 


To 


commanded? Hooker. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
C:ceps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the lait /y/{i4/c of recorded time; 
And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 
he way to duſty death. Shak ſ. Macbeth. 
He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, with- 
ext one /yllab'e of truth, that he hath blunted the 
rege of my fears. Swift. 
To SY'LLABLF., v. a. [from the noun. } To ut- 
ter; to pronounce ; to art:culite. Not in uſe. 
Airv tongues thut „le mens names 
Ou fd and ſhores, and deſut wilderneſſes. 
Milton. 
SY/LLABUR. n. ſ. [Rightly SL LAZ Vn, Which 
f2e | Milk and acids. . 
No vllaluss made at the milking pail, 
But wiat are compos d of a put of good ale. 
Beauwnont. 
Tvro lines would expreſs all they ſay in two 
pages tie nothing but whipt ie and froth, 
without ſolidity. Felton 
SY'LLABUS. 2. fo C οο.] An abſtract; a 
compendium containing the heads of a diſcourſe. 
SY'LLOGISM. x. {. {ſ-urroyout;; Halbe. ſine, 
Fr. An argument compoſed of three prapoſi- 
dong: 
iter tl. 
A piece of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of 
Yamicx, an apologue of Kop beyond a % him in 


Barbar a. rocus. 


af, every m.; Peter is a many ther. ſore 
: 


S YM 


What a miraculons thing ſhould we count it, if 
the flint aud the ſteel, inſtead of a few ſparks, 
ſhould chance to Knock out definitions and /i hg ſms? 

Hentliy. 

SyYLLoo!'5sTICAL, adj. [owYoyrrog; from 

SYLLOGUS TICK, ITT Retaining to a 
ſyllogiſin; conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm, 

Though we ſuppoſe ſubje& and predicate, and 
copula, and propoſitions and ſy{lvgi/t/cal connexions 
in their reaſoning, there is no ſuch matter; but 
the intire buſineſs is at the ſame moment preſent 
with them, without deducing one thing from ano- 
ther. Hi” 5 Origin © f Mankind. 

Thovgh the terms of propoſitions may be com- 
plex, vet wherethe compoſition of the whole argu- 
ment is thus plain, fimple, and regular, it is pro- 
perly called a fimple ſyllogiſm, ſince the complex- 
ion does not belong to the ict form of it. 


Ir att;*s Lag i. k. ö 


SYLLoGVs TICALLY. adv. [from ſyiloyiſtical.} 
In the form of a ſyllogiſm. ; 

A man knows firft, and then he is able to prove 
Jyoxiſtical'y; fo that ſyllogiſm comes after Kknow- 
lege, when a man has no need of it. Locke. 

To SY/LLOGIZE. v. . | ſyllogizer, Fr. ou)99)i- 
ger.] To reaſon by ſyllogiſm. 

Logick is, in effect, an art of geg. Boker. 

Men have endeavoured to transform logick into 
a Kind of mechaniſm, and to teach boys to ., 
or trame arguments and refute them, without real 
knowledge. IFatts. 

S\'LVAN, ad, [Better /ilvan.] Woody; ſhady ; 
rela ing to woods. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and hranching palm, 
vun (cene! aud as the ranks aſcend, 

Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, 

Wuch'd by the hl genius of the place. Pep-. 

S\'LVAN. u. 7 [ ſylvain, Fr.] A wood-god, or 
ſityr ; perhaps ſometimes a ruſtick. 

Her private orchards wall'd on ev'ry ſide; 

To lau leſs fy/var; all acceſs deny'd. Pepe, 

SY'MBOL. ». f. LHnl ole, Fr. ovpufoo ; ſymbelum, 
Lat. 
1. An abſtrat; a compendium ; a comprehen- 
five form. | 

Peginning with the fb] of our faith, upon 
that the author of the gloſs enquires into the nature 
of faith. 

2, A type; that which comprehend: in its figure 
a repreſentation of ſomething elſe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the H of friend- 
ſhip ; which, if it caſually fell, was accounted omi- 
nous, and their amity of no duration. 

Words are the figns and /ymlo!s of things; and, 
as, in accounts, cyphers and figures paſs for real 
ſums, ſo words and names pats tor things them- 
ſelves. South” s Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of theſe liglits as apt 
ſymols of eternity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublu- 
nary beings, though they ſeem to periſh every 
night, they renew themſelves every morning. Adu. 

Synno'tICAL, adj. | fymbrligur, Fr. ovurnad; ; 
from /y-4/ -/.] Repreſentative ; typical; expreſſing 
by ſigns; comprehending ſomething more than 
itſelf. 

By this encroachment idolatry firſt kept in, men 
converting the ſy»: ie uſe of idols into their pro- 
per worſhip, and receiving the repreſentation of 
things unto them as the ſubſtince aud thing itſelf. 

Brown. 

The ſacrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's 
death, by ſuch ſy»-tolral actions as himfelf ap- 
pointed. Taylor, 

SYMR0LICALLY. adv. [from {ymtolical.] Ty- 
pically ; by repreſentation. : 

This diſtinction of animals was hieroglyphical, 
in the inward ſenſe imply ing an abitinence from 
certain vices, ſy»:/lica/ly intimated from the na- 
ture of thoſe animals. Brorun. 

It ſym#olically tenches our duty, and promotes 
charity by a real ſ:guature and a ſenſible ſermon, 

Taylor. 

SyMBoLIZA'TION. x. f. [from ſymlo/ize.] The 
act of ſymbolizing ; repreſentation ; reſemblance. 

1 he hicrogliphical iynubols of Scripture, excel- 


* 
Jeu. 


ſyometrians would allow. 


Hater. 
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lently intended in the ſpecies of things facrifice! in 
the dreams of Pharaoh, are oftentimes racked be. 
yond their ſymbolization, Brown's Fulgar Freq; 

Te SYMBOL1ZE. v.n. | ſymboliſer, Fr. from 5 
fol.) To have ſomething in common with anuther 
by repreſentative qualities. 

Our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in many 
things with that King of the Hebreiws, honoured 
him with the title of this foundation, Ban, 

The pleaſing of colour fy-154412-1h with the pleas. 
ing of any ſingle tone to the ear; but the pleaGag 
of order doth /ymtol/ze with harmony. Baces, 

Ariſtotle and the ſchools have taught, that 4 
and water, being ſym#ol. ing elements, it the qua- 
lity of moiſture, are eaſily trauſnautable into vs 6 
another. 55. 

They both ſymbolige in this, that they log 
look upon themſelves through mult plyiag ci at, 

« $55 Wits 

I affetedly ſymbolized in careleſs mirth and frye. 
dom with the libertines, to circumveut libertin.im, 


[8 
* 


The foul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſymb1//2s; with 
the thing it mightily deſires. S2th's derne. 

To SrM3oLYZE. v. a To make repreſent.ave 
of ſomething. | 

Some /ymlolize the ſame from the myſtery t 
its colours. Brown's Jug Hu, 

SyvMuE“TRTAN. . ſ. [from ye; y. | One etui- 
nently ſtudious of proportion. f 

His face was a thought longer than the exack 
Sidry, 

SYMMETRICAL. adj. from /ynmotry. ] Propor- 
tionate; having parts well adapted to each other. 

SVUMMETRIST. 2. f. | from jy retry. } One very 
ſtudious or vblervant of proportion. 

Some exact met it., have been blamed for be. 
ling too true. Ions Arctitiiure, 

SY'MMETRY. . /. { frm, French; c 
and (4579). Adaption of pants to each other; pro- 
portion; harmony ; agreement of one part to anuo- 
L1cr, 

She by whoſe lines proportion ſhould be 
Examin'd, meaſure of all {ymm-try ; 
Whom had that aucient jeen, who thouglit touls 
made , 
Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid 
That harmony was ſhe. Nr, 

And in the /ymmtry of her parts is found 
A pow rr, like that of harmony in ſound. 

Sym, equality, and correſpondence of parts, 
is the diſcernment of reaſon, not the oh ct of 
ſenſe, ore. 

Nor were they only animated by him, but ther 
meaſure and y were owing to him. Dryden 

SYMPATHE TICAL, 1 adj. 2 np beige. Er. 

SyayaTHE TIC. f from ſyuptty.] Haring 
mutual ſenſation ; being affeted either by what 
happens to the other; feeling in conſequence of 
what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes, in 
the cure of diſeaſes, not only from /ymp.:th-tick re- 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incaiitatory ap- 
plications. run. 

United by this /ymphath tick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. K 

To confer at the diſtance of the Indies by H- 
pathetick conveyances, may be as ufuai to future 
times as to us in a literary correſpondence. C 

To you our author makes her ſoft requeſt, 
Who ſpeak the kindeſt, and who write the beſt : 
Your /ympatherick hearts ſhe hopes to move, 
From tender friendſhip and endearing love. Prior 

All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not mhe- 
rent in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects of 
their motion upon our nerves, and /ympathe!r 4 
and vital paſſions produced within vurielves. 

B. rtl. 

SvuPaTHETICALLY. ad. [from ſympithctict.) 
With ſympathy ; in conſequence of ſympathy. 

To S\\MPATHIZE. v. n. | ſympatiſcr, Fr. irom 
ſympathy. | 

I. To feel with another; to feel in conſequenc? 
of what another feels; to feel mutually. 

The men ſympathize with the maſtifts in robuſt- 
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The thing of courage, : 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize. 
Shake/peare. 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Hath doff d her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton. 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 

bimfelf : he ſymptbive:;, and is concerned for _w 
F oc c. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 
all their ſtory, and fmpicliz.d with their heroes in 
all their advent ures. Add fon's Spe tator, 

Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts 
them from fear, yet none condole and /ympatt:ize 
more heartily. Coller. 

2. To agree; to fit. Not proper. 

Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a yel- 
tow mixed together, and by conſequence blue and 
yellow are two colours which ſympathize. Dryden. 

SY!MPATHY. . | ſympthic, Fr. ava tie Tue. | 
Fellowfeeling; mutual ſenſibility ; the quality of 
being affected by the aftection of another. 

A world of earthly bleilings to my ſoul, 

If fripathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakeſp. 

You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, 
there's ſympathy : you are mei ry, ſo am I; ha! ha! 
then there's more ſympathy : you love fack, and fo 
do I; would you detire better ſympathy? Shake/p. 

But what it is, 
The way ag my life is like it, which L'Il keep, 
If but for H Sbak {pecre's Cymbeline, 
hh ſtarted back : at J 
It ſtarted back : but pleas'd I ſoon return'd ; 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
Of jyrpthy and love. Milt:n's Par. Loft. 

1 hey ſaw, but other ſight inſtcad, a crowd 
Of ugly ſerpents: horror on them fell, 
And horrid ſympathy. 

Or fy»pathy, or "6108 connat'ral force, 
Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite, 
With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. Milton's Paradiſe Leg. 

There never was any heart truly great and gene- 
rous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate : 
it is this noble quality that makes all men to be of 
one Kind ; for every man would be a diſtin ſpe- 
cies to himſelf, were there no ſympathy among indi- 
viduals. auth Sermons. 

Can kindneſs to deſert, like your's, be ſtrange ? 
Kindneſs by fecret ſymp-uhy is ty'd ; 
For noble fouls in nature are ally'd. Dryden. 

There are ſuch aſſociations made in the minds 
of moſt men, and to this might be attributed moſt 
of the His and antipathies obſervable in them. 


Lock-. 

Syapnd/xrous. adj. rom ſymphony. ] Harmo- 
nious ; agreeing in ſound. 

Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 
Synploniaas of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd 
Angelick harmonies. Milton. 

SY 'MPHONY. „ [ ymphonie, French; ev» 
and g.] Concert of inſtuments; harmony of 
mingled ſounds. 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, 
where it was a maxim that the images of all things 
are latent in numbers, determines the comelieſt 
proportion between breidths and heights, reduc- 
mg ſymmetry to ſymphony, and the harmony of 
found to a kind of harmony in fight. Motton. 

Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels! for ve behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral h ,x day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Paradiſe LA. 
The trumpets ſound, 

And warlike hh ui is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take their 
Way; 

The great earl marſh1l orders their array. Dryden 

SYMPHYSIS. n. . ſour and gw } 

Sym, in its original ſignification, denotes a 
connatcency, or growing together; and perhaps 
is meant of thoſe hones which in young children 
are diſtinct, but ter ſome years unite and con- 
ſolil.ve into one bone. Wfrman. 

SYMiOSIACKS ad. LH ue, French ; 


Alilton. 


SYN 


| ovewmant) Relating to merry makings ; happen- 
ing where company is drinking together. 

By deiiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the 
roſe, we only mean in ſociety and compotation, 
from the ancient cuſtom of /y=p//i..ce meetings to 
wear ehaplets of rofes about then heads. Prown. 

In ſome of thoſe ſympo/iuck diſputations amongſt 
my acquaintaince, I atiirmed that the dietetick 
part of medicine depended upon ſcientifick prin- 
ciples. A but hot 

SY'MPTOM. . /. LH tom, French; cuj- 
. 

1. Something that happens concurrently with 
ſomething elſe, not as the original cauſe, nor as the 
neceſſary or conſtant effect. 

The /ymprtoms, as Dr. Syddenham remarks, which 
are commonly ſcorbutick, are often nothing but 
the principles or ſeeds of a growing, but unripe 
gout, Þluckmere. 

2. A ſign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, 
like the fick man, we are expiring with all forts 
of good ſymptoms. Swift 

SyameTowa'rTICAL, J adj. | ſymptomutigur, Fr. 

SymeTowa'ticxs, J from ten.] Hap- 
pening concurrently or occaſionally. 

Synptomatical is often uſed to denote the diffe- 
rence between the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 
diſeaſes ; as a fever from pain is ſaid to be /ymp!9- 
matical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and 
therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
ſuch caſesto be had recourſe to, but to what will 
remove the pain; for when that ceaſes, the fever 
will ceaſe without any direct means taken for that. 

Luincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplaſm the ſwel- 
ling was diſcuſſed ; and the fever, then appearing 
but /y-pomatical, leſſened as the heat and pain mi- 
tigated. IF if mom's Surgery, 

SYMP ToMA'TICALLY. adj. [from ſymptomati- 
cal.) In the nature of a ſymptom. 

The cauſes of a bubo are victous humours a- 
bounding in the blood, or in the, nerves, excreted 
ſometimes critically, ſomet mes ſymptomatically. 

Wiſeman. 

Synaco/crcat. adj. | from ſynagogue. ] Per- 
taining to a ſynagogue. 

SYNAGOGUE. . . | ſynagogue, French; 
Tory. An aſſembly of the Jews to worſhip. 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue. 

Shak: ſpeare. 

As his cuſtom was, he went into the ) 
on the ſabbath. D. 

SVN ALK“ TUA. mn |. | .] A contractiou 
or exciſion of a ſyllable in a latin verſe, by joining 
together two vowels in the ſcanning or cutting ot? 
the ending vowel ; as, id ego. Bailey. 

Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from affecting it: 
he frequently uſes ie,, and concludes his 
ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. Dryden. 

SYNAR THKo's1S. n. f. (c and . . ] A cloſe 
conjunction of two bones. 

There is a conſpicudus motion where the con- 
junction is called diarthroſis, as in the elbow ; an 
obſcure one, where the conjunction is called ſyna- 
throfis, as in the joining of the carpus to the meta- 
carpus. Wiſemon's Surgery, 

SyNCHoNDRoO's1s. n. . eu and ya». ) 

Synchondro/is is an union by griſtles of the ſter- 
non to the ribs. Wiſeman. 

SyNCHko'NICAL, adj. [ovrand x.] Hap- 
pening together at the ſame time. 

It is difficult to make out how the air is convev- 
ed into the left ventricle of the he rt, the ſyſtole 
and diſtole of the heart and lungs being far from 
Hunc hrenicul. Byte. 
SVV CHRONTS MM. u. f. ſouy and y&©&-)] Concur- 
rence of events happening at the ſame time. 

The coherence and ſy:chron;/m of all the a f 
the Moſaical chronology, after the Flood, b ar- 
mott regular teſtimony to the truth of his hiit 41. 

Hat * 
SY'NCHRONOUS, adj. [our and you .] Her- 
pening at the ſame time. 
The varig'i ns of the gravi'y of the air keel 
both the ſolids and fluids in an oicillatory motion, 


: 


SYN 


achromus ard proportional to their changes. 

Sv'ncoPrF. a. . | ſyncope, Fr. ovyxenn. | 

1. Fainting fit. 

The fymptoms attending gunſhot wounds are 
pain, fever, delirium, and / yacopre Wim n. 

2. Contraction of a word by cutting off part in 
the middle. 

Se/ncoPisT. . . from fy:cope.} Cortrafttcr 
of words. 

To outſhine all the modern ſyncopiffs, and tho- 
roughly content my Englith readers, I intend to 
publiſh a Spectator that ſhall not have a fingle 
vowel in it. Spetator 

To Sy'NDICATE. v. 2. { fyndiquer, French; 
oy and &1.] To judge; to pits judgment on ; tu 
cenſure. An unutual word. Net in uſe. | 

Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and fyndicate his 
maſter, and all law- makers betore him. Hat . 

Sy/NDrOME. . /. [c:8::2343.] Concurrent ac- 
tion; concurrence. 

All things being linked together by an uninte- 
rupted chain of cauſes, every fing'e motion owns a 
dependence on fuch a jzadrome of prerequired mo- 
tors. ' Glanville's Scepfire 

SYNE/CDOCHE. . /. [ ſynecdae he, French; 
r A figure by which part is taken for the 
whole, or the whole for part. 

Becauſe they are inſtruments of grace in the 
hand of God, and by theſe his holy ſpirit changes 
our hearts; therefore the whole work is attribut- 
ed to them by a ſy c that is, they do in this 
manner the work for which God ordained them. 

Tay or's Worthy Communtcant, 

SyxEcpo'curcal. adj. | from ſyuccdoc he.] Ex- 
preiſed by a ſynecdoche ; implying a ſynecdoche. 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, 
and ſhew you there how many ſouls, narrowly 
lodged in ſyn-cdocbical bodies, ſee their earthen cos 
tages moulder away to duſt, thoſe miſcrable per- 
ſons, by the loſs of one limbafter another, ſurviv- 
ing but part of themſelves, and living to ſee them- 
ſelves dead and buried by piecemeal ? Hoyle, 

SYNNEURO'S15S, 1. . [e and .] 

Synmurgſis is when the connexion is made by 
a ligament. Of this in ſymphyſis we find inſtances 
in the connexion of the oſſa pubis together, eſpe- 
cially in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. In 
articulation, it is either round, as that which unites 
the head of the os femoris to the coxa ; or broad, 
as the tendon of the patella, which unites- it to the 
os tibix. Wiſemar's Surge ye 

SY'NOD. . . | fyrode, French; e.] 

1. An aſſembly called for conſultation : it is uſed 
particularly of ecclefiaſticks. A provincial ſyzad 
is commonly uſed, and a general council. 

The glorious gods fit in hourly /yz:d about thy 
particular proſperity. Shak: pear e's Coriulantie 

Since the mortal and inteſtine jars 
'Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us,; 

It hath in ſolemn i been decreed, 
' admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shak-, 

The opinion was not only condemned by the /y- 
nod, but imputed to the emperor as extreme mad- 
neſs. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide; 
Cleawclandh. 

H is royal majeſty, according to theſe Preſbyte- 
rian rules, ſhall have no power to command his 
clergy to keep a national /y--d4. White, 

Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 
Synod of Gods! and, like to What ye are, 

Great things refoly'd. Milton's Par. L. 

Let us call to /y:-d all the bleſt, 

Through heavin's wide bounds. Ali ten. 

The ſecond council of Nice, he faith, I moſt ir- 
reverently call that wiſe head; upon which he 
falls into a very trazical exclamation, that I ſhould 
tare to reſlect ſo much diſhonour on a council. 

Stilling ect. 

Parent of Gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

nd you bright hd of the p rs above, 


| Ju this my fon your gracious gifts beſtow. Dry. 


2» Con- 


| 
4 
| 
; 


| ology in their conjunctions. Boyle. 
So DAL, . 7 from ſynad.] Money paid 
anciently to the biſhop, &c. at er viſitation. 
Sy'X0DAL. 


to determine ſomething in thoſe poiats. 


SYN 


2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

Howe'er love's native hours are ſet, 
Whatever ſtarry /ynd met, 

*Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If poor love ſhall live or die. 

Their planetary motions and aſpects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
la :ywod unbenign Milton. 

As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſtro- 
1ogers, in their great ſyn9d:, or conjunctions, much 
more powerful influences on the air than are aſ- 
cribed tone or two of them out of that aſpect; 
ſo divers particulars, which, whilſt they lay ſcat- 
tered among the writings of ſeveral authors, were 
inconſiderable, when they come to be laid toge- 
ther, may oftentimes prove highly uſeful to phy- 


Craſhaw. 


Srxo/pical. þ adj. ſyndique, Fr. from ſynod. ] 

Syxo'nICK. 

1. Relating to a ſynod ; tranſacted in a ſynod. 

The various digaity of their ſeveral churches, 
and of their many functions, rules, and orders in 
them, by reaſon of the frequency of their ſyn>dical 
and proceſſional meetings, have neceſſarily raiſed 
many queſtions of place among them. Seld-n. 

St. Athanaſius writes a /yn»dic.z{ epiſtle to thoſe 
of Antioch, to compoſe the diſterences among them 
upon the ordination of Paulinus. Selling fleet. 

2. [ Synodique, Fr.] Reckoned from one conjunc- 
tion with the ſun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, 
to us are the meaſures of day and year ; and the 
ſymdick revolution of the moon meaſures the month. 

Holder. 

The moon makes its ſyndical motion about the 
earth intwenty-nine days twelve hours and about 
forty-four minutes. Locke's Elem. of Nat. Phil. 

Syxo'bviICaLLy. adv. [from ſynodical.] By the 
authority of a ſynod or publick aſſembly. 

It ſhall be needful for thoſe churches ſynodically 


Saundos ſon. 

The alterations made by the commiſſioners were 
drought to the convocation, then ſitting, where 
they were ſymdically agreed upon. Nelſon. 

SY NO . z. Latin; own] Names 
which ſignify the ſame thing. 

To Syxe'xI1MISE. v. a, [from jynoryma.] To 
expreſs the ſame thing in different words. 

This word fortis we may ſynmymize after all 
theſe faſhions, ſtout, hardy, vahant, doughty, 
courageous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, in- 
trepid. Camden Remains. 

SNN VOS. adj. [V ynanyme, Fr. ours Oe] 


| ther. 


N 


as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
uſually called fynonymous words, Wauts's Legick. 

Theſe words conſiſt of two propoſitions, which 
are not diſtinct in ſenſe, but one and the ſame 
thing variouſly expreſled ; for wiſdom and under- 
ſtanding are ſywnimars words here. Tillorſone 

Fortune is but a ſyzmymas word for nature and 
neceſſity. Bentl y' Sermons. 

SyYNo'NVMY. n. ſ. [ouro ia, ] 
expreſſing by difterent words the ſame thing. 


SYNOPSIS. ». /. [owl] A general view ; | bog 


all the parts brougnt under one view. 
Svyno'?pTICAL. adj. | from ſynepfis.] Affor ding 
a view of many parts at once. 

We have collected ſo many fyroprice! tables, 
calculated for his monthly uſe. Fvcl. Kolindar, 
SyNTA'CTICAL. adj, | from ſyntaxis, Latin. ] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 
2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech. 


SY'NTAX. 5 
„ . Læuraßa.] 
1. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined toge- 


They owe no other dependance to the firſt than 

what is common te the whole H of beings. 
Glanville. 

2. That part of Grammar which teaches the 
conſtruction of words. 

I can produce an hundred inſtances to convince 
any reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as 
underſtand common Grammar and . Soift. 

SvrxnTHE's1S. n. ſ. [ow9#:; The act of join- 
ing: oppoſed to anuly/t;, 

The ſyntbeſi conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſ- 
covered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them 
explaining the phznomena proceeding from them, 
and proving the explanations. MQNewtor's ,. 

SrxNTHE'TICK, adj. [.] Conjoining ; 
compounding; forming compoſition ; oppoſed to 
analytick. 

Synthetick method is that which begins with the 
parts, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
Whole; it begins with the mol imple principles 
and general truths, and proceeds by degrees to 
that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them ; and therefore it is called the method of 
compoſtion. Weatts's Logick. 

Sy'enox. n.ſ. [This ſhould be written /iphon ; 
cipwr,] A tube; a pipe. x 

Take your glaſs, pen, or crane ; and draw it 
off from its laſt fæces into ſmall bottles. Mortimer. 

SYRINGE. v. ſ. [ouvnys.] A pipe through which 
any liquor is ſquirted. 

The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain 
or conſervatory of the vital flame, but as a ma- 
chine to receive the blood from the veins,*and force 
it out by the arteries through the whole body as a 


Expreſſing the ſame thing by different words. | 
Vyhen two or more words ſiguify the ſame thing, 


ſyringe doth any liquor, though not by the ſame ar- 


The quality of | fi 


SY'S 


To Sy\n1NGF. v. a. [from the no in.] 

1. To ſpout by a ſyringe. 

A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and cye, 
was ſtopt by the ig up of oxycrate, 


HH tear”; Sirgery 


2, To waſh with a ſyringe. 
Seis OTN. „. . [Tvzy5 and Timpn)] Tis 
act or practice of cutting tiltulas or holt,w 


ores. 
SY'RTIS, n. /. [Latin.] A quick and; 3 
A boggy ſyrtis, neither ſea, nor good dry land, 


.A.. 
SYSTEM. n. f. L Veme, Fr. cu; TY 
1. Any complexure or combination of mary 
things acting together. 
2. A ſcheme whick reduces many things to fe- 
gular dependence or co-operation. 
3- A ſcheme which unites many things in order, 
He preſently bought a u of divinity, win 
deſizn to apply himſelf ftraightway to thut ſtudy, 
Fi! 


Ariſtotle brings morality into , by treating 
of happineſs under heads, and ranges it m clatle; 
according to its difierent objects, diſtinguilturg 
virtues into their ſeveral Kind, which lad not 
been handled ſyſtematically before. Rake, 

The beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin 
with a regular em, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme 
of that ſcience well drawa up into a narrow com. 
pats. Watt, 

SvsTEMA'TICAL. adj. [ ſyſrmutiquer, French; 
ue; from n.] Methoudical ; written 
or formed with regular ſubordination of one part 
to another, 

It will be neceſfary, in a diſcourſe about the 
formation of the world, to give you a bref ac- 
count of ſome of the moſt principal and % 
tical phxnomena that occur in it. Herti y. 

Now we deal much in etlays and unreaſonably 
deſpiſe Haut,, learning; whereas our fathers 
had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems. JV, 

SvSTEMA'TICALLY. adv. | from fyſleriatical.) 
In form of a ſyſtem. 

I treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eſ- 
ſay, in compariſon of that of writing . 

Boyl:, 

Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and 


jets, diſtinguiſhing virtues into their fever! 
kinds, which had not been handled (% mattonily 
before. Boker, 

S\'sTOLE. . ſ. ole, Fr. og9s.] 

1. In anatomy. | The contraction of the heart, 

The Mile reſembles the forcible bending of a 
ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its 
natural ſite. Raz, 
| 2. [Syſtole, e, In Grammar, the ſhorts 
ening of a long ſyllable. 


TAB 


A mute conſon:mt, which, at the be. 
ginning and end of words, has always 
the ſame ſound, nearly approaching 

| I to that of 4; but before an i, when 
followed by a vowel, has the ſound of an obſcure 
5: a5, nation, ſalvation ; except when precedes 7 : 
as, Coriflian, gueſtion, 

Tv. n. . Crabi, tal ino, Italian; tabis, Fr.] 
A kind of waved ſilk. 

Brocaes, and tabies, and gauſes. Swift. 

Tv. adj, Brinded ; brindled ; varied with 
ditferent colours. 

A tabby cat fat in the chimney corner. Addiſon. 

On her tabby rival's face, ; 
ne deep with mark her new diſgrace. Prior. 

Taxrra'cTION. 2. . [tabefacio, Lat.] The act 
of waſting away. 

To IAE v. v.n. [tabefacio, Lat.] To waſte ; 
to extenuate. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is conve- 
nieat tabefies the body. Har vey un Conſumpt. 

Ta'nxRD. 1. . Cabo din low Lat. tabard, Fr.] 
A long gowa ; a herald's coat: ſometimes written 
gabard, 

TasERDER, n. ,. [ from taberd.] One who wears 
a long gown. 

TABERNACLE. . ſ. [tabernacle, Fr. tabernacu- 
lum, Lat.] : 

1. A temporary habitation ; a caſual dwelling. 

They ſudden rear d 
Cceleſtial tubernacles, where they ſlept 
Fana'd with cool winds. Milian Paradiſe Loſt. 

2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. 

The greateſt conqueror did not only compoſe 
his dine odes, but Tet them to muſick : his 
works, though conſecrated to the talernacle, he- 
came the national entertainment, as well as the 
devot iem of his people. Addiſon. 

To Ta's KKNACLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
enihrine ; to houſe. 

The word was made fleſh, and tabernacl:d 
amongſt us, and we beh-1d his glory. J, i. 14. 
 _ TA'BID. ac. [ tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat. } Waſted 

by diſeaſe ; conſumptive. 

The tabid, diſpoſition, or the ulcer or u'icers of 
the lungs, which are the foundation of this difeaſe, 
is very ditferent from a diminution of the body, 
and decay of ſtrength from a mere relaxation. 

Blucknore. 

In ta perſons milk is the beſt reſtorative, be- 
ing chyle already prepared. ÞD4rbauth. on liments. 

Ta'sioxr5ss5. x f. [from tabid.] Conſumptive- 
neſe ; ſta e of being waſted by diteaſe. 

TA&LATUKE, nf. [from talle,} Painting on 
walls or cielings. 

TA'BLE. . / ſtable, Fr. tabu, Latin] 

1. Any flat or level ſurf-ce. 

pon the caſtle hill there is a bagnio paved with 
fur e of marble. Sandys. 

2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the ground, 
uſed for meals and other purpoſes. 

We may again 
Give to our tat meat, fleep to our nights. Shak. 

Help ta ſeatch my houſe; if I nnd not hat! 
boch, lat me for ever be your tbl: ſport. Shak). 

Galdeen at 1 never aſked for any thing, but 
eotemecty took what was given them. 1 ache 

I'us ſhuts them out from all ::4/- converſation. 
and the moſt agreeable intercourſes. Aud. Spes 

It there is nuthing elſe to di courage us, we 
may ſafely come to the Lord's rable, and expect to 
be Kind!y entertained by. him when we do. 

N 5 Actrlον 
Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel : 2nd 


T. 


TAB 


differing from other apples, yet is a good 2 fruit. 
; Mortimer. 
The nymph the table ſpread, | 
Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy red. Pope. 
3- The perſons fitting at table, or partaking of 
entertainment. 
Give me ſome wine, fill full, 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. Shak. 
4. The fare or entertainment itſelf : as, be keep: 
a goad table. 
5. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing is 
written or engraved. 
He was the writer of them in the tables of their 
hearts. Hook. 
'T was pretty, though a plague, 
ro ſee him every hour ; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye; his curls, 
In our hearts table. Shakeſpeare. 
All theſe true notes of immortality 
In our heart's :atl: we ſhall written find. Davies. 
I prepar'd to pay in verſes rude 
A moſt deteſted act of gratitude : 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer d for your health, the tall of my vow. 


Dryden. 

There are hooks extant which the Atheiſt mult 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty vo- 
lumes of viſible nature, and the everlaſting table 
of right reaſon; wherein if they do not wilfully 
ſhut their eyes, they may read their owa folly 
written by the finger of God in a much plainer 
and more terrible ſentence, than Belſhaz zar's was 
by the hand upon the wall. Bently Sermons. 

Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted 
adminiſtration, not only according to the #ab/cs of 
the teſtament, but even contrary to thoſe tables. 

Ayliffe's Perergen. 

By the twelve table, only thoſe were called in- 
to ſucceſſion of their parents that were in their pa- 
rents power. Aytiff- 

6. Tableau, Fr.] A picture, or any thing that 
exhibits a view of any thing upon a flat ſurface 

I never lov'd myſelf, ; 
Fill now, infixed, I beheld __ 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shak ſp. 

His Jalyſus or Bacchus he ſo eſteemed, that he 
had rather loſe all his father's images than that 
'able. Peach mm. 
Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him 
f.om a poor peaſant, who fancied the faint had 
ſaved his neck. Addi n. 

7. An index; a collection of heads; a cata- 
logue ; a ſyllabus. 

It might ſeem impertinent to have added a t 
to a book of ſo ſmall a volume, and which {ems 
to be itielf but a tall: but it may prove advanta- 
geous at once to learn the whole culture of any 
plant. Evelyn Kolend.r. 

Their learning reaches no farther than the tat: 
of contents, Watts. 

8. A ſynopſis; many particulars brought into 
one view. 

I have no images of anceſtors 
\Vanting an ear, or noſe ; no forged -= 
Ot long deſcents, to boaſt falſe honours from. 


1 


Bn Jonſon. 
9. The palm of the hand. 
Miſtreſs of a fairer table 
Hath not hiſtory nor fable. Fin Jos In. 


10. Draughts; ſmall pieces of wood thift.d on 
ſquares. 
Monſieur the nice, 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice. %,. 
We are iu the world like men playing m ; 


TAB 


the chance is not in our power, but to play it, is 
and when it is fallen, we muſt manage it as we 


11. To turn the TaBL85. 
tion or fortune of two contending parties : 
:aphor taken from the viciſſitude of fortune at ga- 
ming-tables 

They that are honeſt would be errant knaves, 
if the tele were turned. L' Eftrange. 

If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon 
me ; but I ſhall only fail in my vain attempt. 

To TA'BLE. v. u. ſom the noun.] To 
to hve at the table of another. 
| He loſt his Kingdom, was driven from the ſo- 
ciety of men to table with the beaſts, and to grazs 
with oxen. South, 

You will have no notion of delicacies if you ta- 
ble with them; they are all for rank and foul feed. 
ing. F. on. 

To Ts LE. v. a. To make into a catalogue ; 
to ſet down. 

I could have looked on him without admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been 
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TasLEBED. . 
of the figure of 
Tx/3LEBEER. nf. [table and beer. } Beer uſed 
at victuals; ſmall beer. | 
Tx'8Ltz00K. . ſ. [tabl: and book. ] A book on 
which aay thing is graved or written without ink. 
What might you think, 
If I had play'd the deſk or tab/e-boat ? Sh, Hamlet. 
Nature wipes clean the t.:b/:-bcok firſt, and then 
pourtrays upon it what ſhe pleaſeth. More. 
Put into your gable-boat whatſoever you judge 
worthy. Dr 
Nature's fair tab/:-book, our tender ſouls, 
We fcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 


. | Stale memorandums of the ſchools. Swift's Miſc, 


Ta'BLECLOTH. 4. J. [table and dth.] Linen 
ſpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding maſter doctor's 
mule, and Anne with her cablechth. Camd:n's Rem. 

TIR MAN. = ſ. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they uſe to line the . Bacon f Nat. Hije. 

Ty/8LER, . . [from .] One who boards. 
Amſwo the 

TA'2LETALK. #. . {tails and ly Conver- 
ſation at meals or entertaiuments ; table diſcoprie. 

Let me praife you while I have a ſtomach. 
—Yo, let it ſerve for . Shak, Merch. of V. 

His fate makes tal“ ten, divulg'd with ſcorn, 
And lie a jeſt into his grave is born. Dryd. Fur 

He improves by the ta, and repeats in the 
kitchen what he learns in the parlour. Guardian, 

No fair adverſary would urge looſe tabl tall in 
controverſy, and build ſerious inferences upun 
what was ſpoken but in jeſt. Auer dux. 

Ta'BLET. nf. [from rab 

1. A ſmall level ſurface. 

2. A mediciae in a ſquare form. | 

It hath been ancient!y in uſe to wear t of 
irfenick, or preſervatives, againſt te plague; 
is they draw the venum to them from the ſpirits... 

Bec. 

3. A ſurface witten on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, ti at 
hrouah all Greece the young geattemen learned, 
before all other things, to deſigu upon t of 
boxen wood. Dey den. 
The pillar'd marble, and the tall 'brafs, 
oulJI'ring, Crop the VIEO*s praiſe. r. 
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TA'BOUR. ». f. [tatourin, talour, old French.) 
A ſmall drum; a drum beaten with one ſtick to 
accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you 
would ever dance again after a da and pipe. 

Shok-{p. Winter's Tate. 

The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a 40%, 
More than I knew the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Sh:teſpenre's Coriel anus 

Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the coun- 

try round : 
The 74-47 and the pipe ſome take delight to found. 
ee. 

Merrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a 
tztour und pipe. Temple, 

To Ta\totr. vn. ſtatorer, old French, from 
the noun. ] To ſtrike lightly and frequently. 

And her maids hall lead her as with the voice 
of doves, talouring upon their breaſts. Nav. ii. 7. 

T nOURTHR. a. /. [from a ν. One who beats 
the tabour. 

Would I could fee this tatvnννε . SH. 

TaBoukt x. . /. {from aber.] A ſmall ta- 
bour. 

They ſhall depart the manor before him with 
trusapets, tat tr, and pther minſtrelſey. Speck. 

TA BGURINE. 3. . [French.] A tabour; a 
mall drum. | 

Trumpeters, 
Wich brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling #2 , 
That heay'n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds to- 
gether, 
Applauding our approach. Shuke, Artony and Cleop. 
TABRERE. „. Tabourer. Obfolete. 
I ſaw a ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, 

Before them vole a luſty zacrere, 

That to the merry hornpipe plaid, 

Whereto they danced. Spencer's Paſtorels. 

Ta\88RET. 2. ſ. A tabour. 

Therefore didſt thou ſteal away, that I might 
hate ſcut thee away with mirth and with 2.5? 
| Gen. Xxxxi. 27. 

TanutAR. n. ſ. [rabularis, Lat.] 

t. Set down in the form of tables or ſynopſes. 

2. Formed laminæ. 

All the nodules that conſiſt of one uniform ſub- 
Kince were formed from a point, as the cruſted 
0325, nay, and moſt of the ſpotted ones, and in- 
deed all whatsver, except thoſe that are 2. “l ur 
ad plated. HWHondward on T1. 

?. Set in ſquares. 

To TaABULATE. . 8. Ctabvla, Lat.) 

I. To reduce to tables or fynopſes. 

2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. 

TeutrLar Eb. adj. [tal ula, Lat.] Having a flat 
furf ice. 1 

Manz of the beſt diamonds are pointed with f:x 
angles, and fume alu. or plain, and ſquare. 

erteu's Mu rim, 

Talent, „ fſfrom rack. ] Any thing twxen 
od of; a catch; a loop; a button. 

Make fifty t:ch-; of gold, and couple the cur- 
tains together with the rue Exod. xxv. 6. 

Tacuy/cnapnye a / (rg and un.] The 
at or practice of quick writing. 

Tei r. of, tactic, Fr. tucitut, Lat.] Silent; 
nplied; not expreſſed by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues refpec- 
ve to certain enemies, ſo is there a natural and 
e confederation amongſt all men, againtt the 
communenemy of human ſociety, pirates. Bacon. 

Ineleciire governments there is atacit covenant, 
that the king of their own making ſhall make tis 
L11}Kers princes. LP Eftrange. 

Cuptio aſneiꝭ not only produces miſbecoming 
expreiſions and carriage, but iz a 7act reproach of 
iome incinmlity. Locke. 

TVeir uv. wv. with- 
out 674) expreul. on. 

Waile they are expoing ancther's weakneſſes, 
hey are fauly aiming at their own commendati- 
1. f Ad, tiff 8. 

Indulgence to the vices of men can never be ta- 
» unplled, ſice they are plamnly forbidden in 


from tacit.] Silently; 
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Te'cirvxx TTV. z. ſ. Ctaciturnite, Fr. tucilurni- 

tas, Lat. f Habitual ſilence. 
The ſecreteſt of natures 
Have not more gift in eaciyrity. Shakeſpeare 
Some women have ſome taciturmty, 

Some nunneries tome grains of chaſtity, Dore. 

Too great loquacity, and too great tuciturnity by 
fits. Artuthnst. 

ToTack. v. a. [lacher, Breton. ] 

1. To faſten to any thing. It has now a ſenſe 
approaching to contempt. 

Of what ſupreme almighty pow'r 
Is thy great arm, which ſpans the Eaſt and Weſt, 
And te the centre to the ſphere ! Herbert. 

True freedom you have well defin'd : 
But living as you lift, and to your mind, 
And looſely tec d, all muſt be left behind. Dryd. 

The ſymmeiry of cloaths fancy appropriates to 
the wearer, , them to the body as if they be- 
longed to it. (Grew, 


a blanket tac about the edges. ſortimer. 
They tcrve every turn that ſhall be demanded, 
in hopes of getting ſome commendam teched to 
their ſees, to the great diſcouragement of the in- 
ferior clergy. Swift, 

2. To join; to unite ; to ſtitch together. 

There's but a ſhirt and an half in all my com- 
pany ; and the half ſhirt is two napkins tact'd to- 
gether, and thrown over the ſhoulders like a her- 
ald's coat without ſleeves. Shak ſpores 

I za t'd two plays together for the pleaſure of 
yariety. Dryden. 

To Tack. v. u. | probably from tack/:.] To turn 
a ſhip. 

This verſerian they conſtrue to be the compaſs, 
| which is better interpreted the rope that turns the 
ſhip; as we ſay, makes it tack about. Brown. 

Secing Holland fall into cloſer meaſures with 
us and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 
tacked ſome points nearer France. Temple, 

On either fide they nimbly 2K, 

Botli ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryd. 
They give me ſigns 
To-tack about, and ſteer another way. Adil ſon. 

Tack. . ſ. {from the verb.] 

1, A ſmall nail. 

2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. 

At each ach our little fleet grows leſs, 

And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on the main. 
Dryden. 

3. T5 bald Tacx. To laſt; to hold out. Tack 
is ſtill retained in Scotland, and denotes hold or 
perſevering coheſion. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacks, 
When couutrey folke do dainties lacke. Tuer. 
If tlas twig be made of wood 

That will hold ect, L' make the fur 

Fly bout the ears of that old cur. Hadid raus. 

Tc. u. . [tacel, Welch, an arrow.] 

1. An arrow, 

The tal, ſmote, and in it went. 

2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. 

he to her tackle fell, 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blous fo fierce, and prefs'd ſo home, 

That he retir'd. Hudibras. 

Being at work without catching any thing, he 
reſolved to take up his tactie and be gone. LEftra. 

3. | Taecks/, a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of a 
ſhip : in a looſer ſenſe, all the inſtruments of ſail- 
ing. 

After at {ea a tall ſhip did appear, 
Made all of Heben and white ivory, 

The fails of gold, of filk the te were, 

Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the fea to he. 


Speer. 
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Claucer. 


At the helm | 
A ſee min mermaid ſteers; the ſilken tract: 
Fall wunnthe touches of thote flower-ſoſt hands 
That yarely frame the office, Shakeſpeare. 
Thou haft a grim appearance, and thr face 
Bears a command in't; though thy tack//'s torn, 
1hou ther f a noble veſſel, Sb Coriolanus, 


A ftately ſhip 


cr... Fegers': Strmont. 


With al her bravery on, aud racks trim, 


| 


Frame fo as to he covered with the hair-cloth, or 


| 
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Sails fall'd, and ſtreamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 

Milton. 

As for tote, the Bœotians invented the = 
Duedalus and his ſon Icarus, the maſts and ſails, 

11. 592. 
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Ere yet the tempeſt roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ftretch your cars, 
D, 4. 

If he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was 3 
rope among the tac that eſcaped him. A, 

Ta'cKLED. adj. {from tackle. } Made of rope, 
tacked together, 

My man ſhall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tack/:d ſtair, 
Which to the high top-gallart of my joy 
Mult be my convoy in the ſecret night. Su , 

Ta'cxLixG. n. ſ. from tackle] f 

1. Furniture of the maſt. 

They wondered at their ſhips and their bart 

Abt, 

Tac tlic, as ſails and cordage, muſt be foreſeen, 
and laid up in ftore. Bacon's Advice tu N 

Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread, 
Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed. 

Garth, 

2. Inſtruments of action: as, bing tackling, 
kitchen tackling. , 

I will furniſh him with a rod, if you will fur. 
niſh him with the reſt of the tackling, and make 
him a fiſher. Walt, 

Ta'cT1CAL.) adj. rav, z f Fe, Fr.) 

Ta'cTICK. J Retating to the art of ranging a 
battle, 

Ta'cTiCKs. n. ſ. [tax] The art of ranging 
men-in the field of battle. 

When Tully had read the fails, he was think. 
ing on the bar, which was his field of battle. Dry, 

Ta'cTILE. adj. [ tafilr, Fr. tactilis, tacum, Lat] 
Suſceptible of touch. 

At this proud yielding word 
She on the ſcene iter ?ai/z fweets preſented, 

Fe wumont's 25 t, 

We have iron, ſounds, light, frguration, 21 
qualities; ſome of a more active, fome of a mere 
paſſive nature. Hal. 

TacTVtiTyY. . f. [from tadile.] Perceptibly 
by the touch. 

Ta'cT10N. n. . [tafim, Fr. tafio, Lat.] The 
act of touching. 

TA DroLE. . ſ. [ cad, toad, and pola, a yang 
dne, Sax. ] A young ſhapelefs frog or toad, conſilt- 
ing only of a body and a tail; a porwiggle. 

I'll broach the tape on my rapier's point. S. 

Poor Tom eats the toad and the _— Shok ſp. 

The reſult” is not a perfect frog but a tips.” 


without any fee, and having a long tail to ſwim 


wit lu. *. 
A black and round fubſtance begin to dilate, 
and after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 
diſcernable, and at laſt became what the ancients 
called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpa/cs. Breen. 
Tx'tx, the poetical contraction of tn, 
Tx'eFETA. 2. .. (taffetas, Fr. tur, Spanith.] 
A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth 
Beauties no richer than rich raffita. SV 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd; 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles. Shak. Love's Lal aur I 
Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of co- 
lours argues an equal diverſity of nature; but! 
am not of their mind, for not to mention tie 
changeable tefety, whoſe colours the philoſophers 
call not real but apparent. Boyle on Colouris 
Tac. . . [tag, Iſlandick, the point of a lance.] 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a ſtring · 
2. Any thing paltry aud mean. 
If ta and rag be admitted, learned and var 
learned, it is the fault of ſome, not of the law. 
lite. 
Will vou hence 
Before the ty return, whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Shak. Coriol aui. 
The tug-rag people did not clap lie, and hits 


Ao mr? 


him, * 18 * . 


lle 
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ne invited tg, tag, and bub-tail, to the wed- 
ding. * 1. flrange. 
. A young ſheep. 
1.701 Al ag ne þ. ls and tail.] A worm which 
las the tail of another colour. 
They feed 00-4 g worms and Jugges. Carew. 
There are other worms; as the marſh and g- 
zail. Mun. 
To Tac. . a. [from the noun. ] i 
1. To fit any thing with an end, or point of 
metal ; as, te tag a Lie, 
2. 10 fit one thing with another, appended. 
His caurteous holt 
T.ugi every ſentence with ſun e fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leuſt my lord. Pr 5. 
"Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecyuthian At) 5, 
Ihe mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. 


Drzacn. 
23. The word is here improperly uſed. 
Compell'd by you to tig in rhimes 
Ihe common flanders of the times. Swift. 


4. To join. This is properly t bet. 

Reſiſtance, and the ſucceflion of the houſe of 
Hanover, the whig writers perpetually 2 tuge- 
ther. Swifts AMijcelhumes. 

Tait. n./. Træzl, Saxon.) 

1. That which termiaat:s the animal behind; 
the continuation of the vertebrz of the back 
hanging looſe behind. 

Oft have I ſeen a hot o'er-weeaing cur, 

Run back and bite, becauſe he was with- held, 

Who, having ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 

Hath clapt his / betwixt his legs, and ery d. 
Shak. jpearc. 

This ſeesthe cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, 
And men and boats his active tai confounds. 

Waller. 

The lion will not Kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a 
ſtroke with his tail, that will break the back of 
his encounterer. More. 

Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes aflail. Dryden, 

The tal fin is half a fout high, but underneath 
level with the taz/. Grew. 

2. The lower part. 

The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the 
4j; and thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath. 

Dent, XxXViii. 13. 

2. Any thing hanging long; a cat-Kin. 

Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled 
waiter of thoſe tl that hang upon willow trees. 

Harty on Conſumptions. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

With the helm they turn and ſteer the rail. 

Butler. 

&. To tugn Tart, To fly; to run away. 

Would the 7+ i to the heron, and fly quite 
out another way; but all was to return ia a higher 
pech. Sidney. 

To TAIL. v. To pull by the tail. 

The conquering fue they ſoon aſſail'd, 

Fir Trulla ſtav'd and Cerdon tail” d. Hudioras. 

Ta!'L rv. adj. from tail.) Furniſhed with a tail. 

Snouted and 2.4d like a boar, fgoted like a 
goat. Grow. 
1 TAILLAGE. n. .. [tailler, Fr.] 

9 Taill:ge originally ſignifies a piece cut out of the 
3 whole; and, metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's 
2 ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. In law, it ſigni- 

fies a roll or tax. . Convel. 

TaiLlLs. n. . 

Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-ſimple, 
t ocauſe it is ſo minced or pared, that it is not in 
his free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it, 
but 15, by the firſt giver, cut or divided from all 
other, and tied to the iſſue of the donee. This 
um mation, or taille, is either general or ſpecial. 
a general is that whereby lands or tenements 
are umited to a man, and to the heirs of his body 
degotten; and the reaſon of this term is, becauſ- 

ates many ſot ver women the tenant, holding by 
F mis title, mall take to his wives, one after ano- 
| _- ther, in lawful matrimony, his iſſue by them all 

me a puſſit lit to inherit one after the other. 

2 ſpecial is that whereby lands or tenements 

be limited unto a man and his wife, and the heirs 
at tuga two bodies begotten, Cote. 
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Taviok 1. .. T canllaur, from t wller, Freneli to 
cat. | One whoſe buſineſs is to make cloaths. 
I'll entertain a ſcore or two of ue, 
To ſtudy fathions to adoru my body. Shake. 
Here's an Engliſh ii come fur ſealing out of 
a French hoſe ; come, :ai/zr, you may roaſt your 
gooſe. Sha#-ſpeare. 
The knight came to the . r s, to take mea- 
ſure of his gown. Camden, 
The world is now come to that paſs, that the 
tor and ſhoemaker may cut out what religion 
they pleaſe. Howel. 
It was prettily ſaid by Seneca, that friendſhip 
ſhould not be unript, but uniticht, though ſome- 
what in the phraſe of a t. a. Collier. 
la Covent-Garden did a tails dwell, 
'T hat ſure a place deſerv'd in his on hell. Ag. 
To TalxT. v. a. Ua indie, Fr. . 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 
The ſpaniel ſtruck 
tiff by the tainted gale, with open noſe 
Draws full upon the latent ac. 
2. Toitam; to ſully. 
We come not by the way of accuſation, 
To tai that honour every good tongue hleſſes. 
Shak-jpeare. 


72 won. 


Sirens tin? 
The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chupman's Cave. 
They the truth , 
With ſaperſtitions and traditions /atts Milton. 
Thoſe pure immortal elements 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper. 
3. To infect; to poiſon; to diſeaſe. 
Nothing tuints ſaund lungs ſuoner than inſpiring 
the breath of conſumptive lungs. Harvey. 
Salts in fumes contraR the veſicles, and perhaps 
the tainted air may affect the lungs by its heat. 
Arbutbuat on Ai. 
With wholeſome herbage mixt, the direful 
bane 
Of vegetable venom tain; the plain. 
4. To corrupt. 
A ſweet-bread you found it tainted or r 
waiſt, 
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Pope. 


The yellow tinging plague 
Internal viſion tan. Thomſen's Spring. 

5. A corrupt contraction of attarne, 

To TaixT. v. 2. To be infected; to be touched 
with ſomething corrupting. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane, 

I cannot taint with fear Shake, Mac. 

TaixT. 2. . {tcinte, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A tincture; a ſtain. 

2. An infeR. 

There is found in the Summer a ſpider called a 
taint, of a red colour, and fo little that ten of the 
largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. ZE own, 

As killing as the canker to the roſe, 

Or ta:nt worm to the weaning herds that graze. 
| Milton. 

3. Infection; corruption; depravation. 

Her ottence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, : 
That moatters i:; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into tart. Shakeſpear."s Amy Lear. 

My hellhounds ſhall lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with aint hath ſhed 
on what was pure. Ailton 

A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep 
him better from the cn! of ſervants than abroad. 

Lo. te on Education. 

But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 


From this contagions taint of ſorrow free? Prizr. 
4. A ſpot ; a ſuil; a blemiſh. 
Now I 
Unſpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The ti and blames I laid upon myſelf. Shake/. 


Ta'iSNTLE55, ad. | from tun.] Free from in- 
fection; pure. 

No bumours groſs, or frowzy ſtreams, a 
Could from her t, body flow. Swift 

Tix Tux k. #. f. ſtinftura, Lat. iu, Fr. 
Tait ; tinge ; defilement. 


See here the tainture of thy 


Ind look thyſelf be faultleſs, Shak: gear. 
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D Tarr, . 4. {preterite ret, part, paff. tien 
ſometimes z6# ; tutay Ifhandick ; cy teh, I takes 
* took, I tavk. | 

1. ty receive what is offered ; correlative to 
gie; oppoſed to refuſe. 

Then tet I the cup at the Lord's hand, md 
made all the nations to drink. er. XXV. 17. 

Be thou advis'd, thy black defign forſake ; 
Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus tate. Waller. 

An honeſt man may tat a knave's advice, 

But idiots only may be cozen'd twice. Dr 

Madam, were I as you, I'd ute her counſel. Ph. 
Diftreſs'd myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 

And therefore can compaſtion tats and give. Dry. 

2. To ſeize what is uot given. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 

And took him trembliug from his ſovereigu's fade. 
Dryden, 

3. To receixe. a 

No man ſhall zude the netlier or upper mul ſtone 
to pledge. eats XXI v. 6. 

4. To rece: ve with geod or ill will. 

For, what we kaow mult be, 

Why thould we, in our peevith oppoſition, 
Tale it to heart. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

J will frown as they pal; by, and let them tute 
it as they liſt. Shak . Roma and Juliet. 

La you! it you ſpeak ul of the devil, how he 
takes it at heart. dhake(p. Twelfth N:ght. 

Damaſco, witbout any more ado, yielded unto 
the Turks; which the bafſa % in fo good part, 
that he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter if. 

Knits Hiftery, 

The king being in a rage, ia it grievouſly that 
he was mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 

The queen, hearing of a declination of monarchy, 
2604 it fo ill as ſhe would never aiter hear of the 
other's (uit. Bacen. 

A following lath ever been a thing civil, and 
well tak-» in monarchies, fo it be without too 
much popularity. Bacon, 

The diminution of the power of the nobility 
they to very heavily. un en]. 

I hope you will not expect from me things de- 
monſtrated with certainty ; but will za it wel 
that I ſhould offer at a new thing. (raw . 

If I have deen a little pilfering, I cake it bitterly. 
of thee to tell me of it. ryden. 

The ſole advice I could give him in conſcieuce, 
would be that which he would tak ill, and not 
follow. Sw fr. 
, 5. To lay hold on ; to catch by ſurprize or arti- 
ice. 

Who will believe a man that hath no houſe, 
and lodgeth whereſoever the night tatetb him? 

Fecl. ſ. xxxvi. 26. 

They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by tra- 
ducing them abroad, or taking advantage againſt 
them in the houſe. : Clarendon. 

Wie men are overborn when taken at a diſad- 
vantage. Collier of Confidence. 

Men in their looſe unguarded hours they tate, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. Pop. 

6. To ſnatch; to ſeize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Provi- 
dence, and tete up any occaſion to lead me to its 
contemplation. H... 

7. To make priſoner. 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him, and diſgrace him for it. 

| Shubeſprare, 

King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter en. 

I. Shak- ſpear c. 

This man was taten of the Jew:, and ſhould 
ave been killed. Ai Ali. 25. 

They entering with wonderful celerity ou every 
fide, flew and tek three hundred Janizaries, 

' lll. 

8. To captivate with pleafure; to delight; to 
engage. | 
* More than hiſtory can pattera, thongh devis'd 
vnd play'd to tate ſpectators. Sep 

I long . 

o hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Tak: the ear ſtrangely. Shakeſpeare”; e. 
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Let her not tate thee with ber eyelids. 
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it yet more when {he is thus beautified on purpoſe 


poitibility of an holy War. 
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Then by Ferkin's amiable behaviour, he enter- 
tained him as became the perſon of Richard Juke 
of York. Bacon. 

Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 
Suſpended hell, and tt with raviſhment, 
The tkronging audience. Milton. 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then 1 dv 


to allu;e the eye, and tak. the heart. Decay of ty. 

This beauty ſhines through ſome men's actions, 
ſets cff all that they do, aud 4 all they come 
Lern. Locke. 

Cleombretus was ſo taken with this profpect, 
that he had no patience. Wk: 

9. Toentrop; to caich in a farre. 

Tak: as the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. Cort. 

10. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe or 
mai ncr. 

The words are more properly tat a fur the air} 
or zthcr than the heavens. Nuleigb. 

You take me right, Eupolis; for there is no 
i Hacon's Holy Mur. 

Ie it, and iron brafs, called white hraſs, hath 
ſome mixture of tin to help the luſtre, B. cou. 

Why, now you tete me; thefe are rites | 
That grace love's days, and crow: his niglits: 
Theſe are e motions I would ſee. %%% Jorſon, 

Give them one ſimple idea, and fee that they 
tat it right, and perfectly comprehend it. Lech.. 

Charity 2 in its largeſt extent, is notizing elſe 
but the ſincere love of God and our nceighbuur. 

Wake. 

11. To exact. 

Te no uſury of him or increaſe. Lev. xxv. 36. 

12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom ſaid unto Abram, give 
me the perſons, and tate the goods to thyſelf. 

Gen. Xxiv. 21. 

13. To uſe; to employ. 

This man always tat time, and ponders things 
maturely before he paſſes his judgment. Malts. 

14. To blaſt; to infect. » 

Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakeſp. 

15. To judge in favour of; to adopt. 

The niceſt eye could no diſtinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to ate. 

| Dryden. 

16. To admit any thing bad from without. 

I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taliag air. Hudibras. 

17. To get; to procure. 

Striking Kones they 20k fire out of them. 2 Mac. 

18. To turn to; to practiſe. 

It any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken 
for their relief: if any be ſubject to vice, or tak? 
ul courſes, they are reproved. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

19. To cloſe in with; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I zate thee at thy word, 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. 
D. den. 
$he to her country's uſe reſign'd your ſword, 
And you, kind lover, t-o4 her at her word. Dr yen. 


I tak: thee at thy word. Rewe's Ambitious St pmother. 


20. To form; to fix. 
Reſolutions ta upon full debate, were ſeldom 
proſecuted with equal reſolution. Clarendon. 
21. To catch in the hand; to ſeize. 
le put feith a hand, and 7:04 me by a lock of 
my head. F.2ek. viii. 3. 
I beat not arms till urg'd by ſelf defence. Dryden. 
22. To admit; to ſuffer. ; 
Yet thy moilt clay is pliant to command; 
Now tak: the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. Dr. 
23. To perform any action. 
Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and 
fk our revenge on him. Fer. xx. 10. 
_ Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and 2 
Hold of it, for the oxen ſhook it. 2 yam. vi. 6. 
Takirg my leave of them, I went into Macedo- 
a. 2 Cer. 
Before I proceed, I would take ſome breath. 
Ba, MN. 
His wind he nev r tk whilſt the cup was at his 


.. tered with great dignity in his own perfon. 
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A long ſigh he drew, 
And his voice failing, test his laſt adieu. Dry. Fab. 
The Sabine Claufus came, — 
And from afar, at Dryop's tet his aim. Dryd. n. 
Her lovers names in order to run o'er, ; 
The girl tot breath full thirty times and er! 
Uryden. 
Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have tet; 4 
He Mould have burat lis tutor's book. Prizr, 
The huſband's atfairs made it neceſlary for him 
to take a voyage to Naples, Aldi n', Sp. dur. 
I ::ot a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. Tete. 
The Carthaginian %, his ſeat, and Pompey en- 


Tei 

I am poſſeſſed of power and credit, can gratify 
my favourites, and tate vengeance on my exemies 

Sqo.jr. 

24. To receive into the mind, 

When they ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and John, 
they tot knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jeſus.“ AA, iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he rt great con- 
tentment in this our quettion. 

Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this par- 
ticular inchnation, to take a prejudice againſt a man 
for his looks, among the ſmaller vices in morality, 
and names it a proſopolepſia. Ad ſen, Speft.ityrs 

A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare 
attenda.ice on lectures, unleſs he clearly 7.24, up 
the ſenſe. Watts. 

25. To go into. 

When news were brought that the French king 
befieged Conttance, he poſted to the ſea-coaſt to 


Bc 27. 


tak: ſhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lyons are not apt to zak: the water. 
Hale. 


26. To go along; to follow; to purſue. 
The joyful ſhort-liv'd news ſoun ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. Dryden. 
Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, 
What courle they t, what happy figns they ſhew. 
Dryden. 
27. To ſwallow ; to receive. 
Conſider the inſatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and 
of their appetite to zat- in others. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Turkeys tate down ſtones, having found in the 
gizzard of one no leſs than ſeven hundred. 
Brown's Fulgar Errors. 
28. To ſwallow as a medicine. 
Tell an ignoramus ia place to his face that he 
has a wit above all the world, and as fulſome a 


and admit the commendation, though he cannot 


believe the thing. Scuth, 
Upon this aſſurance he tet phyſick. Locke. 
29. To chooſe one of more. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 

Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton, 


Either but one man, or all men are kings : 
take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of go- 
vernment. Locke. 

30., To copy. 

Our phœnix queen was pourtray'd too ſo bright, 
Beauty alone cou'd beauty 4 ſo right. Dryden. 

31. To convey ; to carry; to tranſport. 

Carry fir Joha Falſtaff to the fleet, 

Take all his company along with him. Sat. 

He ſat him down in a ſtreet; for no man tot 
them into his houſe to lodging. Fudgcs, Aix. 15. 

32. To faſten on; to ſeize. ; 

Whereſoever he tateth him he tearcth him; and 
he foameth. Mark, ix. 18. 

No temptation hath taten you, but ſuch as is 
common to man. t Cor. x. 13- 

When the froſt and rain have taten them they 
grow dangerous. Temple. 

At firſt they warm, they ſcorch, and then they 

take, 
Naw with long necks from fide to ſid: they feed ; 

At length grown trong their mother fire forſake 
And a new colony of flames ſuccecd. Dryd-n. 

No beaſt will eat four graſs till the froſt hath 
taken it. Mortimer, 

In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the 


doſe as you give him he thall readily take it down, | 


And let eternal juſtice take the way. 
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. Not to refuſe; to accept. 

7545 no ſatisfaction for the life of a murderer 
he ſhall be ſurely put to death. Num, xxxv, zl. 

Thou tat thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, 
And haſt ufurp'd thy boaſted pedigree. %, 

He that ſhould demand of him ho, begetting 4 
child gives the father ab'olute power over him 
will find him anſwer nothing: we are to tb: his 
word for this. Lok, 

Who will net receive clipped money. whilſt he 
ſes the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, ad 
the bark and goldſmith will tak: it of him, I 

24. To adopt. 

I wilt tate you to me for a people, and 1 will 
he to you a God, ; 

39. To change with reſpect to place. 

When he departed, he 7924 out two pence, and 
gave them to the hott. Lib; 6 

He put his hand ita his boſom ; and when le 
took it out, it was leprous, Lud it. C. 

If you flit the artery thruſt a pipe into it, aud 
caſt a ſtrait ligature upon that part contuunys the 
pipe, the artery will not beat below the ligature; vet 
do but c it off, and it will heut immediately, kn. 

Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the pre. 
ctpice into the tea, where they were ſom<tine 
taken up alive. Alia, 

36. To ſeparate. : 

A multititude, how great ſoever, brings not 3 
man any nearer to the end of the inex!1anftibl; 
ſtock of number, where ſtil] there remains a; much 
to be added as if none were tat out. Like, 

The living fabrick now in pieces 24, 

Of every part due obſervation make; 

All which ſuch art diſcovers. Blackmy, 
37- To admit. 

Let not a widow be tan into the number under 
threeſcore. I Tim. v. 9. 

Though ſo much of heav'n appears in my make, 
The fouleſt impreiſions I eaſily 74. FC... 

38. To per ſue; to go in. : 

He alone, 
To find where Adam ſhelter d, lol his way. Mi, 
To the port the tales her way, 

And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea, Dy. 
Where injur'd Niſus 40 his airy courſe. Dry, 
Give me leave to ſeize my deftin'd prey, 

Dryden. 

It was her fortune once to take her way 
Along the ſandy margin of the ſea. Dryden, 

39. To recziveany temper or diſpoſition of nnd. 

They ſhall not take ſhame. Mic. ii. 6. 

Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt taten pity on 
me. To.. 

They tate delight in approaching to God. Ic. 

Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem. Bar. iv. zo. 

Men die in deſire of ſome things which they 
take to heart. | Ba. cu. 

Few are ſo wicked as to take delight 

In crimes unprofitable, Drycn, 

Children, kept out of ill company, tak- a pride 
to behave themſelves prettily, perceiving them- 
ſelves eſteemed. L. ie. 

40. To endure; to bear. 

I can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that 
are quarrelſome, and be as troubleſome as another 
when I meet with thoſe that will 2A it. L. I Hue. 

Won't you then tate a jeſt? Sfera. 

He met with ſuch a reception as thote only 
deſerve who are content to gute it. Swift", M1, 

41. To draw; to derive, 

The firm beliet of a future judgment, is the moſt. 
forcible motive to a good life ; becauſe 74» from 
this conſideration of the moſt laſting happinefs and 
miſery. Tlletjute 

42. To leap; to jump over. 

That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your 

door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Sb, 

43. To aſſume. 

Fit you to the cuſtom, 
And take t'ye as your predecetfors have, 
Your hoavur with your form. SHD. Coriolis 

IA liberty to ſay, that theſe propyf.tions are 
fo far from having an univerſal atſent, that to © 
great part of maukiad they are no: known. L. 
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mouth, but cbſer ed the rule of drinking with one 
breath. Hakew!!. 


land up round the field, that he fire may not 
take the hedges. Mor time:. 


| 
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To allow; to admit. 
uke not any term, howſoever authorized by the 
language of the ſchuo!s, to ſtand for any thing till 
ou have an idea of it. Locke. 
Chemiſts take, in our preſent controverſy, ſome- 
thing for granted, which they ought to prove. Boyle, 


I tet your weak excuſes. Dryden. 
45. To receive with fondneſs. 
I loy'd you ſtill, and 
Tok you into my buſum. Dryden. 


46. To carry out for uſe. 

He commanded them that they ſhould tte no- 
thing for their journey ſa e a ſtaff. AA, vi. 8. 

47. To ſuppoſe; to receive in thought; to en- 
tertaiu in opinion. 

This IT at- i- 
Is the main motive of our preparations. Shateſpra. 

The ſpirits that are in all tangible bodies are 
ſcarce known, ſometimes they . them for va- 
cuum, whereas they are the moſt active of bodies. 

Bacon's Netural H:ftory. 

He took himſelf to have deſerved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing ſooner, 
in their firſt approach towards rebelliun. CI. 

Is a man unturtunate in marriage? Still it 1s 
b-:cauſe he was deceived; and ſo tet hat for vir- 
tue and affection wiich was nothing but vice in a 
diſguiſe. Sth 

Depraved appetites cauſe as often to tate that 
for true imitation of nature which has no refem- 
blance of it. | = Lryden. 

So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, 
You doubt his ſex, and take him for a girl. Tate. 

Time is taken for ſo much of infinite duration, 
as is meaſured out by the great bodies of the uni- 
verſe, Locke. 

They who would advance in knowledge, ſhould 
lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to tat- 
words for things. Locke. 

Few will tote a propoſition which amounts to no 
more than this, that God is pleaſed with the doing 
of what he him ſelt commands for an innate moral 
principle, fnce it teaches io little. Locke. 

Some tories will a you for a whig, ſome whigs 
will tat- you for a tory. Pope. 

As I take it, the twa principal branches of 
preaching are, to tell the people what is their duty, 
and then to convince them that it is ſo. Swift. 

43. To ſeparate for one's ſelf from any quanti- 
ty; to remove for one's ſelf from any place. 

I will e of them for prieſts. [{rab, Ixvi. 21. 

Hat! God affayed to tale a nation from the midſt 
of another. Deut. iv. 34- 

I might have taten her to me to wife. Ger. xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God 9:4 him. Gen. v. 24. 

Four heifers from his female ſtore he tat. Dryd. 

49. Nat to leave; not to omit. 

The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which he ſays 
are real things, and we fee in God : in taking this 
along with me, to make it prove any thing to his 
purpoſe, the argument muſt ſtand thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to ue along 
with them a clear idea of the antiquities on medals 
and figures, but likewiſe to exerciſe their arithme- 
tick in reducing the ſums of money to thoſe of their 
own country, Arbuthns: on Coins. 

50. To receive payments. 

Never a Wife leads a better life than ſhe does: 
do what ſhe will, tate all, pay all. Shakeſpew c. 

£2, To obtain by menſuration. 

The Knight coming to the taylor's to take mea- 
ſure of his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth 
lying there. Condos 

With a two foct rule in his hand meaſuring my 
walls, he tet the dimenſions of the room. Swift, 

52. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore, tk 
me aſide, and 
him Oy ? _ P ator 

53. Lo leizs with a tranſitory i j 
ſo as not to laſt. T 


Tiberius, noted ſor his niggardly temper, only 


Spe 


gave his attendants their diet; but once he was ; 


taken with a fit of generoſity, and divided them 
into three claſſes, Arbus. 


54- 70 compriſe; to comprehend, 


aſked me, whether 1 would adviſe N 
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We always ole the account of a future ſtate in- 
to our ſchemes about the concerns of this world. 

: Atterbur y. 

Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there are 
innate principles, not taten them together in groſs, 
hut couſidered ſeparately the parts, they would 
not have been ſo forward to believe they were in- 
nate. Lot ie 

55. To have recourſe to. 

A ſparrow t a. buſh juſt as an eagle made a 
ſtoop at au hare. LE ringe. 

The cat preſently gli a tree, and fees the poor 
fox tori to pieces. Erne. 

6. To produce; or ſuffer to be produced. 

Ng purpoſes whatſoever wich are meant for 
the good of that land ill proiper, or take good 
eifect. Spencer. 

57. To catch iu the mind. 

Theſe do beſt who 2 material hints to be 


judged by hiſtory. Locke. 
58. To hire; to rent. 
If three ladies, like a luckleſs play, 

the whole houſe upon the poet's day. Pope. 


69. To engage in; to be active in. 
Queit:on your royal thoughts, make the cafe 
yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; 
Eebold yourſelf ſo by a fon difdain'd; 
Aud then imagine me ig your part, 
And in your pow'r ſo filencing your ſon. Shakeſpe. 

60. To incur; to receive as it happens. 

In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers 2 thy chance, 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. Ad. 

Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhou'd, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. D/ des. 

61. To admit in copulation. 

Five hundred ailes yearly tot the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and foice. Sandys. 

62. To catch eagerly. 

Drances coat the word; who grudg'd, long 

farce, 
The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 

63. To uſe as an oath or expreition. 

Thou ſhalt not ate the name of the Lord in 
vain. Exodas. 

64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. 

They that come abroad after theſe ſhowers, are 
commonly taten with ſickneſs. nem, 

I am taken on the ſudden with a ſwimming in 
my head. Dryden. 

65. Ta TAKE away. Todeprive of. 

If anv tte away from the hook of this prophecy, 
God ſhall take away his part out of the book of 
life. Rev. Xx. 19. 

The bill for tains away the votes of biſhops was 
called a bill for :.4ing away all temporal juriſdic- 
tion. Clarmdeon, 

Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and 
take away from the picture that grave mazeity which 
gives beauty to the piece. Didin. 

You ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey, 

By your own law 1 your life aw-y. Dryden, 

The fun'ral pump which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I want, and all you tk: away. Dryden's An. 

One who gives another any thing, has not always 
a right to tate it axv4y again. Luke. 

Net foes nor fortune takes this pow'r aw-:y, 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? Pope. 

66. To Taxt away. To ſet aſide; to remove. 

If we take away conſciouſneſs of pleaſure and 
pain, it will he ld to Know wherein to place per- 
ſonal identity. Lnhe 

67. To Take care, To be careful; to be ſolici- 
tous for; to ſuper intend. 

Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth ont 
the corn. Doth Gud take care for oxen ? 1 Cer. ix. 

68. To Take care. To be cautious ; to be vigi- 
lant. 

69. To TAK E courſe, To have recourſe to mea- 
ſures. 

They meant fo tate a coſe to deal with particu 
lars by reconcilements, and cared not for any head. 

Paco. 

The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which 

God is forced to 44 for the deſtroying, but cannot, 


without changing the courſe of nature, for the 
converting of Hammond. 


TAK 


70. To Tart down. Tocruſh; to reduce; to 
ſuppreſs. 

Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy 
as he is counted, or that it is ſo hard to tat: him 


daun as ſome ſuppoſe? Spenſer on Ireland. 
Tikes down their mettle, keep them lean and 
bare, Dryden. 


Lacqueys were never fo ſaucy and pragmatical 
as now, and he ſhould be glad to fee them 7.144 
71. To Tax x dun. To ſwallow; to take by 

the mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living cre- 
tures, which ſome of the Paraceliians ſay, it they 

could be ten dawn, would make us immortal: 

the next for ſubtilty of operation, to take bodies 

putreted, ſuch as may be eaſily taken. Bacon. 

72. To Tak from. To derogate; to detract. 

It takes not from yon, that you were born wit 
principles of generoſity ; but it adds to you that” 
you have cultivated nature. Dryden. 

73. To IAK from. To deprive of. 

Converſation will add to their Knowledge, but 
be too apt to tate from their virtue. Loet 

Gentle gods e my breath fr:m me. Shakeſprare. 

I will ſmite thee, and tate thine head from _ 

I . 

74. To Tax heed. To be cautious; to be- 
ware. 

Take herd of a miſchievous man. Ecclas. xi. 33. 

Take heed leſt paſſion: 
Sway thy judgment to do ought: Milton. 

Children to ſerve their parents int'reſt live, 

Take beed what doom againſt yourſelf you I 


ryden 

75. To Tak heed to. To attend. 

Nothing ſweeter than to take heed unto the com— 
mandments of the Lord. Eccluf. xxiii. 27. 

76. To TAKE in. To incloſe. 

Upon the fea-coaſt are parcels of land that would 
pay well for the taking im. Mor timer Yo 

77. To Taxt in. To lefſen; to contract; as, 
he took in bs ſails. 

78. To Tak E in. To cheat: to gull: as, 7% 
cunning ones tber taken in. A low vulgar phraſe. 

79. To TAKE in hand. To undertake. 

Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing. 
would proſper that they tant in hand. (renden. 

80. To TAKE in. To compriſe; to compre- 
hend. 

Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter; tating in ſome additional dif- 
courſes, which make the work more even. Purnt. 

This love of our country ue in our families, 
friends, and acquaintance. Lid: ſou. 

The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck 
of a fine woman, that at preſent it tate: in almoſt 
half the body. Add. ſon. 

Of theſe matters no ſatis factory account can be 
given by any mechanical hypotheſis, without 2. Hag 
14 the ſuperintendance of the great Creator. Derb. 

81. To TAK E in. To admit. 5 X 

An opinion brought into his head by courſe, be- 
cauſe he heard himſelf called a father, rather than 
any kindneſs that he found in his own heart, made 
him tate us in. Stine y. 

A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, aud 
then the liquor put again into the veſſel, will not 
fill the veiſel again ſo full as it was, but that it may 
tete in more. Huct x. 

Porter was ten i» not only as a bed- chamber 
ſervant, but as an uſeful inſtrument for his ſkill in 
the Spanith. Weotten, 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more. Dryd. 

The fight and touch tate in from the ſame object 
different ideas. Lacke. 

There is the ſame irregularity in my planta- 
ions: L i none that do nut naturally rejoice 
in the foil. SpeRut:Þ. 

82. To TAKE in. To win by conqueſt. 

He ſent A'an-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces 
great ordnance, to tate in the other cities of* 


Tunis. Ar et. 
| Should a great beauty reſolve to a me in witty 


the 


—ů — —n:ü—b po 


r 


tue artillery of her cyes, it would de $3 vain 23 far 


Scermlal we are. to look to the cauſe whence it 


Locke. | 
it ſhews virtue in the farch light, and al-, 7 
im tuc de formity of vice. Audi n. 


TAK 


a tliigt to ſet upon a ne- ruhbed 1 itleuger, Sucking, 
Open places are eaſily talen in, and towns nat 

ſtrongly Etc: d make but a weak retftance. Felt. 
$2. To TAK T in. To receive, lucaliy. 

We went betore, and ſaiicd unto Ailos, there 
intending to u. in Paul. Ne, xx. 13. 

That which men tate in by education is next to 
that which is natural. Ti/lothon. 

As no acid is in an animal body but muſt be 7 
in by the mouth, ſo if it is not ſubdued it may get 
auto the blood. Ar but hiat on Ali men-. 

84. To TAKE ir. To receive mentally, 

Though a creed underſtanding can never take 
iz the fulneſs of the divine excellencies, yet ſo 
much as it can receive > of greater value than any 
other object. Hale. 

The idea of extenſion joins it ſolf ſo in ſeparably 
with all viſible qulities, that it tuffers to ſee no 
dne without 7a4/rs i impreflicus of extenſion too. 

Locke, 

It is nut in the power of the moſt enlarged un- 

derſtanding to frame one new ſimple idea in the 
mind, not ten in by the ways afore- mentioned. 
| Locke. 

A man can never have toten in his full meaſure 

of knowledge befwe he is hurried off the ſtage. 
Adaddiſon. 

Let him tate the inſtructions you give him in 
a way ſuited tot his natural inclination. Was. 

Some genius dme. the in a long train of propoſiti- 
O:38, Watts. 

23. To Tak nificr, To obſerve. 

$9. To Taxi α To ſhew by any act that 
obters ation is made. 

dome laws reſtrained the extravagant power of 
the nohility, the dimimmion u hereof they took 
very heavily, though at that time they 7994 little - 
t:;- of it. Case udien. 

. To Tarr cath. To ſwear 

The king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and 
hath tilken ot the king's feed, and of him *kr an 
9 . Emzohicl. 

We tax 


TAN 


When wo woild t + oF from 11:2 rep n. tmn Of, 
au achgn, we afcribe it to vatin-glory. Adil ſan. 
This tat off from the elegance of our tonguc, 

but expreſſes our ideas in the readicſt mauner. 
£derſon. 

The juſtices decreed, to tue a lalfpeny in a 
quart fram the price of ale. Sr Miſel, 

How many lives have been loft in hot blood, 
and how many likely to be tan off in cold? 

Blownt to Popr. 

Favourable names are put upon il ideas, to tk: 
cf the odiun. IVatts. 

89. To Take . To withhold ; to withdraw. 

He perceiving that we were willing to ſay ſome- 
what, in great courteſy t us of, and condeſcend- 
ed to alk us queſtions. Bacon. 

Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome, 
as to take you off from all ſatisfaction, Wake. 

There is nothing more reſty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be directed what 
objects to purſue, nor be rat-n f from thoſe they 
luve once fixed on; but run away with a man in 
purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, let him 
do what he can. Lerke. 

Keep foreign ideas from ig of our mind, 
from its preſent purſuit. Locke. 

He has zaken you off, by a peculiar inſtance of 
lis mercy, from the vanities and temptations of 
the world. Wake. 

90. To TAKE off. To ſwallow, 

Were the pleaſure of driaxing accompanied, 
the moment a man t.r&/s «F his glaſs, with that 
ck ſtomach which, in ſome men, follows not 
many hours after, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Loc br. 

91. To TAK E of. To purchaſe. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his 
own rate, elſe he'll not tate it the farmer's 
hands for wages. Locke, 

The ee ve. having no commodities that we 
will tete off, above the value of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. Locke. 
There is a project on foot tor tranſporting our 


all -ath of ſecrecy, for the concealing | beſt wheaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us 


of thoſe invertions which we think fit to Keep ſe-|to talks of yearly ſo many ton of ſtrau hats. S. 


CIEt. Baton. 

S8. To TAN H of. To invalidate; to deſtroy ; 
to remove. When it is immediately followed by 
from, without an accuſative, it may be conſidered 


2s being neutral. 
You mu terfake this room and go with us; 

Your power and your command is ker ff, 

An: Caitio rules in Cyprus. Shax-ip. Othelts. 
| The crucl miniſters 

Tet off her life. Shakeſpeare. 
if the heads of the tribes: can be 2 of, and 

tie mwzed multitude return to their obedience, ſuch 


7113 exteit - mercy 15 honourable. Bacon, 
Am loſeth its windinefs by decocting; and ſub- 
Cie c Winiy = iris are an off by incenſion or 
EvVanoratini. Bacon. 
10 ten 10 me, t ihe cf the principal authors 
bv winning amd adlyancuys them, rather than en- 
age them by violence. Bacon. 
anf the ohjection is, that in judging 


Biſkep Santer . 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of the 

e mmanders, muſt be the topick whence that ar- 
Zument is drawn ; aud all force of tneſe is taker: off 
Ly Ulis d octrine. Hammond. 
{rt will not be un welcome to theſe worthiee, 
the ergng emen of learning, as 


cometh, 


ho endeavour 


Te TAKE off, To copy. 
5 ake off all their models in wood. 
93- To LAKE. To find place for. 
The multiply ing of nobility brings a ſtate to ne- 


Addiſon, 


ether as elliptically ſuppretliag the accuſative, or | ceflity; and, in like manner, when more are bred 


ſcholars than preferments can tak: off. Bat Ee. 

94. To TAKE . To remove 

When Moles went in, he took the veil oF until 
he came out. Exod. xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, 
let him tat them of and bring others on. Hacer, 

95. To TAKE order with. To check; to take 
courſe with. 

Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was tuken order with before it came 
to that. . Bacon. 

96. To TAKE ct, Toremove from within any 
place. 

Griefs are green ; 
And all thy triends which thou muſt make 05 
friends 
Have but their ſtings and teeth EE ten cut. 
8 "at tar f, 

07. To Take part. To ſhare, 

Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the 
Turks. Pope. 

98. To Take place. To prevail; to hare effect. 

Where arms tate place, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- 


being likely to fd a clear progrefiion when " tain. Dryden. 
many untrut!yare itn. Dieu The debt a man owes his father tat p/:ce, and 

This rale: not ff the force of our former on gives the father a right to inherit. Locke. 
CE:3CE. Stilkng fleet. | 99. To TAKE up. To borrow upon credit or 


Ii tlie mi: arg by nander: ing its exportation. makes 

if leſs valuable, the melting pot can eaſily race it off, 
Locke. 

A. man's underſtanding ting him, would 2 
tl. at preſumption moſt : nen have of themſelves. 


F 


inteteſt. 

The tmonth pates now wear nothing but high 
ſhoes; and if al man is through with them in ho- 
neſt tatiny , they ſtand upon ſecurity. S Ke 

We tak: wp corn for them, that we may eat and 
live. Neb 

She to the merchant goes, 


Rich cr; ſtals of the rock the ta up there, 


Huge agut vaſts, and old china ware. Dryden. 


S G 

I have .anglipated alrendy, and :. 2 1 U 
Poccace befure I come to +; n. Dridg1's Full 

Men, for want of due pay ment, are forcel e 1 
tat: vp the neceſſaries of lite at alinaſt daublz »,. 
lue. bo 

100. To be ready for; to engage with. g 

His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, 

And one ag: Glendower; perforce, a thir, 
Mult e 27 us. Shoke . He Is. 

191. To AKH. To apply to the uſe of. 

We tk up arms not to revenge vurſelyes, 

But free the communwealth. Aula 

102. To [KT up. To begin. : 

They ſhall gude up a lamentation for me, F: 

Princes friendſhip, which they tuke up upon the 

2ccounts of judgment and merit, they moſt tim 
lay down out of humour, fad 

103. To TAX EK wp. To faſten with a lizature 
palſed under. A term of chirurgery. 

A large veſſel opened by incifiun muſt be 
vp before you proceed. Shop, 
104. To TAK T h. Toengroſs; to engage. 

Over much anxiety in worldly things a vp the 
mind, hardly admitting ſo much as a thouz't of 
heaven. N De 

Take my eſteem, ; 

If from my heart you afk, or hope for more, 

I grieve the place 15.7.ken up before. Dr z4 », 

I intended to have left the ſtage, to which mz 
genius never much inclined me, for a work which 
would have tak up my life in the perfor Mance, 

D/ ydenꝰ ”s Iren. 

To underſtand fully his particular ca'ling in the 
commonwealth, ar religion, which is his calling, 
as he is a man, tat: «p his whole time. Licks, 

Every one Knows that mines aloe farniſh theſe: 
but withal, count. es ſtored with mines are por; 
the digging and refining of theſe metals 22 7 
the labour, and w aſting the munber of the people. 

L: e 

We were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that mod? ut 
my fell»w-ſoldiers were taken up with the fame 
imaginations. Atl 1 

The foll wing letter is from an artiſt, now tat 
with this invention. Audi in. 

There is ſo much time taten up in the ceremony, 
that before they enter on their tubject the dialogue 
is half ended. Ad hiſan an M4 4. 

The atfairs of religion and war 2 «p Conſtans 
tine ſo much, that he had not time to think of 
trade. Arint'n't, 

When the compaſs of twelve books is 7.:4-x up in 
theſe, the reader will wonder by what method; 
our author could prever:t being tedious. Pes“ 
tos. To TAxr up. To have final recourſe to. 
Arnobius alerts, that men of the fineit pat: 
and learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, 
deſpiſing the ſentiments they had beer once fond 
of, e u their reſt in the Chriſtian religion 4/4 

106. Tu TAKE . To ſeizz; to catch; to ar- 
relt. 

Though the ſheriff have this authority to ta 
all ſuch ſtraggle rs, and impr iſon them; yet ſh: Ml 
he not work terror in their hearts that 2 marſhal 
will, whom they kno to have power cf life and 
death. Sp. 

I was ten a for laying them down. S A.. 
You have r n »p, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The ſub;es of his ſubſtitute. Shak: part. 

1959, To Takrup. To admit. 

The ancients 24 vp experiments upon cel, 
and did build great matters upon them. B..con- 
108, To Tak E up. To anſwer by reproving; 

to reprimand. 

One of his relations to bim roundly, for 
ſtooping to much below the dignity of bis p rolel⸗ 
ſion. 4 7 ane. 

109. To TAKE. To begin where the former 
left off. 

The plot is purely fiction; for I ak: it wp wher® 
the hiſtory has laid it Cown. Dryden's Don Sc. 

Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes uh the wond'rous tale, 

And nightly to the liſt' ning erth 


Repeats the ſtory of het birth, d . 1 
. 220 
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ric. T TAN vp. Tolift. | 
7k: wp theſe cloaths here quickly: 
Where's the cowlſtaff ? Shakeſprave 
The leaſt things are talen up by the thumb anc 
forefinger; when we would tat up a greater 
— we would uſe the thumb and all the 


ingers. - 
ys Mito a calf daily on his ſhoulders, and 
at Lat arrived at firmneſs to bear the bull. Jas. 

111. To TakE wp. To occupy locally. 

The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to 
ti place, that the chambers which opened towards 
tue ſcaffold were taten up, Haywnd, 

All vicivus enormous practices are regularly 
conſequent, u here the other hath tak-n p the 
tolging. Hommend. 

Committees, for the convenience of common- 
coumei who tt up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocer's- 
hl. Clarendon. 

When my concernment tate vp no more room 
than myſelf, then, ſo long as I know where to 
breathe, I know alſo where to be happy. South. 

Theſe things being compared, notwithſtanding 
the room that mountains tate wp on the dry land, 
there would be at leaſt eight oceans required. Burn. 

When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much 
other matter muſt be created to tate «p their places. 

Burnet. 

Princes were fo talen vp with wars, that few 

could write or read beſides thoſe of the long robes. 
Temple. 

The buildings about t the whole ſpace. b. 

112. To TAKE up. To manage in the place of 
another, 

1 have his horſe to tot- vp the quarrel. Shakeſp. 

The greateſt empires have had their riſe from 
the pretence of taking up quarrels, or Keeping the 
peace. L' Eftrange. 

163. To Tax wp. To compriſe. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Paletgon and Arcite, which is perhaps not much 
wferior to the Ilias, only it takes ap ſeven years. 

Dryden's Fables. 

114. To TAK T vp. To adopt; to aſſume. 

God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have 
been a up by ſome of the Romiſh and Reformed 
churches, attixing them to men's particular enti- 
ties, abſolutely couſidered. WHommend. 

The command in war 1s given to the ſtrongeſt, 
or to the braveſt ;- and in pence alen up and exer- 
ciſzd by the boldeſt. Temple. 

Aſlurance is properly that confidence which a 
man takes up of the pardon of his ſins, upon ſuch 
grounds as the ſcripture lays down, South. 

The French and we flill change, but here's the 

curſe, 
They change for better, and we change for worſe. 
They sale our old trade of conquering, 
And we are taking their's to dance and ting, D. d. 

He that will obſerve the concluſions men take 
«>, mutt be ſatisfied they are not all rational. Locke. 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was com- 
monly forced, and tu ig, under a bold vow, 

Atterbury. 

Levis Baboon had daten vp the trade of clothier, 
without serving his time. nt. His. of Fobn Bull, 

Every man #5 «p thoſe intereRs in which his 
humour engages him. Pop. 

It thoſe proceedings were obſerved, moralit\ 
and religion would ſoon become faſhionable court 
virtues, and be taten vp as the only methods tu get 
or Keep employ ments, Swift. 

Take up no more than you by worth may claim, 
Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. 

Hung. 

115. To Tax vp. To collect; to exact a * 

This great baſſa was born in a poor country vil - 
lage, and in his childhood taken from his Chriſtian 
parents, by ſuch as tat- «p the tribute children. 

Anolles's Hiftery of the Tur. 

116, To Tax e wp2r, To appropriate to; to aſ- 
ſume ; to admit to be imputed to. 

If Thad no more wit than he, to tute a fault 

«p24: me that he did, he had been hang d for't. %K 

He tea not en him the nature of angels, but the 

ſee!l of Abraham. Heb: i. 16 


For confedetates I will not tak; pen me tlie 


4 


Ray. 
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Rard aflected towards Spain. Bam . War wich S. 
Would I could your fuft'rings bear; 

Or once agam could ſorue new way invent, 

To tate agen myſelf your puniſhment. Dryden. 

She loves me, en to ſuffer for my ſake; ; 
Andy tcrfelf world my refula! take Dryden. 

117. To Tar hen. To aſſume; to claim au- 
— Ile ſcuſe ſometimes approaches to neu- 
tral. 

Theſe dangerous, unſafe lunes i' th' king! de- 

ſhrew them, 
He muſt be told ont, and he ſhall ; the cffice 
Becomes a woman beſt : IH rat »prn me. Sas. 

Look that you f e upn you as you ſhould. . 

This every trantlator !a&-:b upox himſelf to — 

elton. 

The parliiment 22:4 wpcr them to call an aſſem- 
bly of divines, to fettle ſome church controverſies, 
of which many were unfit to judge. Sand ſur. 

118. This verb, like prendre in French, is uſed 
with endleſs multiplicity of relations. Its uſes are 
ſo numerous, that they cannot eaſily be exempli- 
fied ; and its references to the words governed by 
it fo general and lax, that they can hardly be ex- 
plained by any ſuccedaneons terms. But com- 
monly that is hardeſt to explain which leaſt wants 
exphcation. I have expanded this word to a wide 
diffuhon, which, I think, is all that could be done. 

To TaKE. v.n 

t. To direct the courſe; to have a tendency to. 
The inclination to goodnefs, if it iſſue not to- 
wards men, it will tale unto other things. Bacon. 

The king began to be troubled with the gout ; 
hut the defluxion taking alſo into his breaſt, waſted 
his lungs. Bacn. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
ſuſpenſe of the event, ſome 0-4 towards my park. 

1 yden. 

To ſhun the lawleſs luſt the dying bride, : 
Unwary, took along the river's ſide. Dryden. 

2. To pleaſe ; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the 
eye with a florid white and red, yet fills the hand 
with ſtench and foulnefs : fair in look and rotten 
in heart, as the gayeſt and molt taking things _ 

South. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed 
but for the worſe, muſt of neceſſity efcape the 
tranſient view upon the theatre; and yet without 
theſe a play may take. Dryden. 

Fach wit may praiſe it for his own dear ſake, 
And hint he writ it if the thing ſhould take. Aud. 

The work may be well performed, but will ne- 
ver take if it is not ſet off with proper ſcenery. 

Addiſon's Freebelder. 

May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding 
that this Ruff will not 744e nor pleaſe ; and ſince by 
2 little ſmattering in learning, and great conceit of 
himſelf, he has lott his religion, may he find it 
again by harder ſtudy and an humbler mind. Zenthy. 

3- To have the intended or natural effect. 

Ia impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſ- 
fon takstb, but is overcome by the mind pathve be- 
fore it work any manifeſt eflect. Baca Nat. Hiſt, 

The clods, expos'd to Winter winds, will bake, 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards te. Dryd, 

4. Lo catch; to fix. 

When flame tateth and openeth, it giveth a nviſe. 

- Bacon, 
5. To TAKE aſicr, To learn of; to reſemble ; 


to imitate, 
Beaſts, that converſe 

With man, tat- after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th' year, and bitches dogs. Hyditras. 
We caunot but think that he has aten ofter a 
zood pattern. | Atietury. 
6. To TAKE in with. To reſort to. 
Men once placed take in 44h the contrary f>ion 
to that by which they ent-r. Bacon Efſays. 

7. To TAKE on. To be violently affected. x 
Your tuſband is in his ck tunes again; he fo 
takes en yonder with my huſband, that auy madneſ 
Lever yet beheld icemed but tamenels ty tlus Gil | 
temper. Shak fprare. ' 
In horſes, the ſmell of a dead horſe maketh them 


iy away, and tate en as if they wers Hd. Lucca 


knowledge how the princes cf Europe, atthis day, | 


TAK 


8. To Tax on. To claim a character: 
Lale nt an me here as a phyſiciau : 

Nor do I, a an enemy to peace, 

74 p in the throngs of military men: 

at rather 

10 puige th obRtrutions, which begine to Nop 

Our very veins of life. Shate[peare's Henry IV. 

9. To Tax E on. To grieve; to pine. 

How will my mother, for- a father death, 

Tate on with me, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd? Shateſp. 
10. Te Take 75. To apply to; to be fond of. 
Have him underſtand it as a play of older pe- 

ple, and he will , 7 it of himſelf. Leckes 

Miſs Betty won't rat, t her book, Swift. 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates could never 
e their books, yet are well enough qualified to 
gn a receipt for halſ a year's rent. Swift; M. 

it. Toa Lake . To betake to; to have re- 

conrſe. , 

If I had tt 7 the church, I ſhould have had 
more ſenſe than to have turned my ſelf out of my 
beneticenceby writing libols. Dryd... 

Ide callow ſtorks with lizzard and with ſoaks 
Are fed, and ſoon as e er te wing they take, ; 
At ſight of thofe an mals for food purſve. Dryd-m 

Men of learning who tate to bufinets, diſcharge 
it generally with greater honeſty than men of the 
world. Addiſan. 

12. Te Tax up. To ſtop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averſe to that dihgent ſearch neces 
ſary to its diſcovery, it muſt needs tak up ſhort of 
w hat is really ſo. Glam ln 

This grated harder upor the hearts of men, than 
the ſtrameneſs of all the former articles that te 
«p chiefly in ſpeculation. South, 

Sinners at laſt tat- up, and ſettle in a contempc 
of religion, which is called fitting in the ſeat 
of the ſcornſul. Tull aſe 

13. To TAK H y. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, 
that it made him tat «up, and from that time prove 
a good huſband. Locks 

14. To TAKE with, To be contented with. 

The aſs ates vp with that for his ſatisfaction, 
which he reckoned upon before for lus mis fort uns 

L' Ffrang-., 

The law and goſpel call aloud for active ubedi- 
ence, and ſuch a piety as re not up with idle in- 
clinations, but ſhows itſelf in ſolid inſtances of 
practice. South, 

I could as eafily take up with that ſenſeleſs aſſer- 
tion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real 
b dies and diſtiat animals, as with this of the 
Atheiſt, that they can all be deriva} from the 
power of mere bodies. Bently. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a 
pariſh, except he be cuminger than the devil. It 
will be difficult to remedy this, becauſe whoever ' 
had half his cunning would never take up with a vi- 
carage of ten porads. Sw:'s. 
| In affairs which may have an extenſive inffu- 
ence on our future kappinefs, we ſhouid not 4 
vp with probabilities. atis Logic. 

15. To TAX t «p with. To lodge; to dwell. 

W ho would not rather tate up vi the wolf in 
the woods, than make ſuch aclutter in the world? 

* r. A* 

Are dogs ſuch defirable company to 4: up <w.t5# 

Scouts. 

16. To Taxt with. To pleaſe. 

Our gracious muiter is a*precedent to his on 
ſ(ubjects, and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful : 


and being ditereetly uſed, cannot but take well with 


him. : B.con, . 
IKE. the participle paſſ. of te. 
Thou art t in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. . 
He who letteth willget, until he be ta out uf 
the way. 2 Thefl. ii. 7. 
It concerns all who think it worth while to be 
in earneft with their mortal fouls, not to abuie 


themſelves with a falſe confidence: a thing fo c 
fils th: up, ard fo hardly laid down. Oni”; . 

Scaliger, comparing the two craters, fats, 
mat nothing can be tals fgorm Demoſthencs, nec 
ac ded to Tally. Jeu. 
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Though he that is full of them thinks it rather 
an eaſe than oppreſſion to ſpeak them out, yet his 
auditors are perhaps as much taten up with them- 
ſelves. Government of the Tongue. 

The object of defire once ten away, 
I is then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryden. 

Ta'kER. v. /. | from take.) He that takes. 

He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe 
He is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, 
And the taker runs preſently mad. Shakeſpeare. 

The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the num- 
ber of t4k:r:, and the takers jarring and brawling 
one with another, and forecloſing the fiſhes, tak- 
i::7 their kind within harbour, decreaſed the num- 
ber of the taken, Carew. 

The far diſtance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a ſuperſedeas from takers and pur- 
veyors. Carew, 

Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks 
are great tulers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make 


them ſtrong. Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
Tak rs of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 


Ne to betray us did himſelf betray, 
At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denb. 
Seize onthe king, and him your priſoaer make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware : 
*Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the zaker cheat. Dry. 
Ta'x1NG. #. ſ. | from take. | Seizure ; diſtreſs 
of mind. 
What a taking was he in, when your huſband 
aſked who was in the baſket ? Shakeſpeare. 
She ſaw in what a taking 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Puli. 
TAL nor. n 75 It is horne by the houſe of 
Tali in their arms. | A hound. It is ſo nſed in 
Waſ:s tranſlation of Grotius. 
TAL. . ſ. ſxale, from tellan, 0 tel/, Saxon.) 
x. A narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a flight 
or petty account of ſome triflag or fabulous inci- 
dent: as, at.ile of a tub. 
This ſtory prepared their minds for the recep- 
tion of any ?./-; relating to other countries. J atts. 
2. Oral relation. 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
Ard ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tlc, 
Aud every tl condemns me for a villain. Shakeſ. 
Life is a 
T nad by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
8 guifving nothing, $h 4 {pare's Macleth. 
Hermia, for aught I could rea, 
Could ever hear by th or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true loie never did run ſmonth. 
She arc. 
We ſpend our years as a tal: that is told. Pſa. 
3. | Talan, t cut, Saxon, | Number reckoned. 
Number may ferve your purpoſe with he ig- 
norant, who meaſure by zue and not by weight. 
Hooker 
For ey'ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 

An autumn apple wis by tah reſtor'sd. Dryd-n. 
zoth number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once ſhe takes ther: f of all the lambs. Dry 

The herald for the laſt proclaims 
A filence, while they aniwer'd io their names, 
To tun the fraud of muſters falle; 
The tal was juſt. Diidn's Reight's Toe. 
Reaim $ of things are rather to be taken by 
weight tian . Collier en Cluati.. 
4. Reckoning; nameral account. 


In packing, they keep a juſt ue of the namber 


[int every hogthen! contaneth. Carece, 
Meme being the common ſcale 

(Gi things he meature, weiht and rule 

In alt th' affairs of ciur. h and Rue, 

i both the balince and the weig't, Butler. 


Je, e returned upon the principal pannel, or 
the u are ſworn to try according to their evi- 
dence. Ilale. 

5. Information ; diſcloſsre of any thing ſecret. 

From hour to hour we ripe and rips, 

And then from li vr to hour we rot and rot; 
a Sond? Su Jpeore. 


* * 
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Birds live in tlie air freeſt, and are apteſt by 
their voice to tell als what they find, and by their 
flight to expreſs the ſame. Bacon. 

TaLEBCAUuINd. 3. . | tale and bear. ] The act 
of inſorming; officious or malignant intelligence. 

The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about 
their mittreſs's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery 
and tal-bearing, to ſet her againſt the reſt of the 
ſervants. Arbuthnot. 

Tar rur'areR. „. ſ. [tale and bear.] One who 
gives officious or malignant intelligence. 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invi- 
tation to all intruders ; as buffoons, ſpies, talebear ers, 
flatterere,  L'Eftrange. 

In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry talc- 
bearer, by carrying ttories from one to another, 
ſhall inflame the minds, and diſcompoſe the quiet 
of the whole family. South, 

TALENT. u. ſ. [talntum, Lat.] 

1. A talent fignified fo much weight, or a ſum 
of money, the value differing according to the dit- 
ferent ages and countries. Artutby, 

Five talents in his debt, 
His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. 
dbakejpeare. 

Two tripods caſt in antick mould, 

With two great ta/ents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 

2, Faculty; power; gft of nature. A meta- 
phor borrowed from the talents mentioned iu the 
holy writ. It is ufed ſometimes ſerioully, and 
tometimes lightly. * 

Many who knew the treaſurer's z2lent in re- 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to wa- 
vering affections, believed the loſs of the duke was 
unſeaſonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three diffe- 
rent talents, as a critick, ſatyriit, and writer of 
odes. Dryden, 

'Tis not my: to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent fits heavy at my heart. Addiſon. 

They are out of their element, and logick is 
none of their talent. Baker on Learning. 

Perſons who poſſeſs the true talent of raillery 
are like comets ; they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at 
once admired and feared. Female Quixote. 

He, Agelius, though otherwiſe a very worthy 
man, yet having no tt for diſputation, recom- 
mended Sifinnius, his lector, to engage in a con- 
ference. Waterland. 

3. Quality; diſpoſition. An improper and miſ- 
taken ule. 

Though the nation generally was without any ill 
talent tothe church in doctrine or diſcipline, yet 
they were not without a jealouſy that popery was 
not enough diſcountenanced. Clarendon. 

It is the thut of human nature to run from one 
extreme to anather. Sreift. 

T Lis Max. u. f. [I know not whence deriy- 
ed : 57)47pua, Shimer.] A magical character. 

It the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce 
gout, rheamati;m, and ſtone, would that ſerve like 


o many t.:{i/n4a; to deſtroy the diſeaſes? Swift. 
Of ratrjm.ns and figils knew the power, 
And careful watch's the planetary hour. Pope. 


Tatisma'xICk. adj. {from talſuur.] Magi- 
cal. 
l ne figure of a Heart bleeding upon an a'tar, or 
neld in the hand of a Cupid, has always been look- 
d upon as tal frac. ni in drelles of this nature. 
Addiſen. 
To TALK. . . [el, Dutch. } 
1. To ipeak incoaverſation; to ſpeak fluently 
and family; not in ſet ſpeeches ; to converſe. 
I will bay with you, fell with you, tale with 
vou: but 1 wi!l not eat with you. Shakeſp. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and 
. li; as faintharly of John of G:nat as if e had 
been tworn brother to him ; avd he never ſaw 
nim but once. Shak ſprau Henry. IV. 
The princes reſtrained , and laid their 
hand on their mouth. Jol, xxiX. . 
The cluldren of thy people (till 2 againſt thee. 
Ez 
Here free from court-compliances he walks, 
And with lumfſel!, his beſt adviſer, taiks, aller, 


TAL 


| As God remembers that we are but fleſh, ugs. 
ble to bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and 
ſo talks with us as once with Moſes through a 
cloud; ſo he forgets not that he breathed int us 
breath of life, a vital active ſpirit. Decay ef Pizty 
Mention the king of Spain, he tall ve y nota. 
bly ; but if you go out of the Gazette you Crop 
him. | ; 
2. To prattle ; to ſpeak impertinently, 
Hypocrites auſterely :a/t 


Add. 


Of purity. Mike, 
My heedleſs tongue has alt d away this life, 
Row: 


Conſider well the time when Petavius firſt be. 
gan totalk in that manner. Waterlan, 

3. To give account. 

The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weigh; 
The trepidation talk'd. Miz, 

The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk much 
* the fall of theſe rocks, and the great damage 

one. Sui. 

We will conſider whether Adam had any fick 
heir as our author talks of. Lok; 

4. To ſpeak; to reaſon; to confer, 

Let me tat with thee of thy Judgments, J. 

Will ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and bald de. 
ceitfully for him ? Job, xiii. 7. 

It is difficult taſk to tat to the purpoſe, and t9 
put life and per ſpicuity into our diſcourſes. C 

Talking over the things which you have real 
with your companions fixes them upon the mind, 

Wit, 

TAL x. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. Oral converſation ; fluent and familiar ſpeech, 

We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy .o admit much alt.. Shall. h. 

Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad ti em 
to have any talt with the enemy. AI 

How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxer, ; 
occupied in their labours, and whoſe t is of bul- 
locks ? x Ecci ſ. xine. 

This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading 
is deſigned for much zalk and little * 

5 i, 

In various alt th* inſtructive hours they paſt, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt. +. 

2, Report ; rumour. 

I hear a ht up and down of raiſing our mon, 
as a means to retain our wealth, and keep our 
money from being carried away. Lit. 

3. Subject of diicourſe. 
hat delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, 

To live upon their tongues and be their tat, 

Of whom tobe deſpis's were no ſmall praiſe? M, 
TALK. u. /. 2 French. ] A kind of ſtone. 
Stones compoſed of plates are generally paralle}, 

and flexible and elaſtick : as, talk, cat-filver 0 

glimmer, of which there are three ſorts, the yellow 

or golden, the white or ſilvery, and the black. 
| f Modu 't FU. 

Venetian tall kept in a heat of a glaſs furnace, 
though brittle and diſcoloured, had not loſt much 
of its bulk, and ſeenied nearer of kin to tt than 
mere earth. 2 

Tax ATI vE. adj. { from tali.] Full of rate; 
loquacious. : 

If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fu 
upon my old age, which in its diſpoſition is 7% 
tive, Wer 

This may prove an inſtructi re leſſon to the di. 
atfeed, not to build hopes on the talkative ea 
of their party. Auch 

I am aſhamed I cannot make a quicker progtt 
in the French, where every body is ſo courter 
and Ts. udien 

The coxcomb bird fo galt ive and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, *- 

Knave ; 

Though many a paſſenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philoſopher at all. _ 9 
Tal xATIVExESS. 2. {. {from tal A.] E 

quacity ; garrulity ; fulneſs of prate. 

We call this t/&..tzvenrſs 2 ſemenine vice 9 
he that ſhall appropriate loquacity to women. 
perhaps ſometimes need to light Picgenes 5 c 
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4,-arned women have loſt all credit by their im- 
pertinent talkativene's and conceit. Swift. 

IKEA. #. , [from talk. ] 

1. One who talks. : 

Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers 
ar tber who deal much in the words Nature or 
Fate. Watts. 

2. A loquacious perſon ; a pratler. 

Keep me company but two years, 

Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own 
tongue. 
Farewell, I'll grow a talker for this jeer. Sha. 

If it were deſirable to have a child a more briſk 
talker, ways might be found to make him ſo ; but 
2 wiſe father had rather his ſon ſhould be uſeful 
when a man, than pretty company. Lecke. 

2. A hoaſter; a bragging fellow. 

The greateſt talters in the days of peace, have 
b:ca the moſt puſillanimous in the day of tempta- 
tion. Taybr. 

xx. adj. ¶ from talt.] Conſiſting of talk; 
reſembling talk. 

The ta/ty flakes in the ſtrata were all formed 
before the ſubſidence, along with the ſand. 


Wodward. 

TALL, adj. [:4, Welſh. ] 

1. High in ſtature. 

Bring word, how tal! ſhe is. Shakeſp. A. and C. 

Two of nodler ſhape, 
FreR and ?a//. Milton. 

2. High; lofty. 

Winds ruſh'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe tali pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks, 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks. Milton's Par. Reg. 

They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cutting 
away the tall, ſound, and ſubſtantial timber, that 
uſed to ſhelter them from the winds, Dawvenant. 

May they encreaſe as faſt, and ſpread their 

boughs, 
As the high fame of their great owner grows: 
May he live long enough to ſee them all 
Dark ſhadows caſt, and as his palace za/l/ 
Methinks I fee the love that ſhall be made, 
The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade. Waller. 

2. Sturdy ; luſty. 

I'll ſwear thou art a tail fellow of thy hands, and 
that thou wilt not be drunk; but I kuow thou art 
note fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be 
drunk, but I would that thou would'ſt be a tl! 
fellow of thy hands. —_ Winter's Talc. 

TA'LLAGE. . ſ. | taillage, Fr.] Impoſt; exciſe. 

The people of Spain were better affected unto 
Philip than to Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſed 
upon them many taxes and zallyges, acon. 

Tx'LLow. . J. | talge, Daniſh.] The greaſe or 
fat of an animal; coarſe ſuet. 

She's the kitchen wench and all greaſe; and 1 
know not what uſe to put her to, but to make a 
lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. 
1 warrant her rags, and the /u//zw in them, will 
burn a Lapland winter. Shakeſpeare. 

The new world is ſtocked with ſuch tore of 
Kine and bulls, brought hither out of Europe ſince 


the firſt diſcovery, that the Spaniards kill thouſands 


of them yearly, for their tal/zxv and hides only. 
Heylyn. 

Snuff the candles cloſe to the tallow, which will 
make them run. Swift. 

To TA'LLow. v a. [from the noun.) To greafe ; 
to ſmear with tallow. 

TAL LowCHANDLER. #. ſ. [tallow and chande- 
ler, Fr.] One who makes candles of tallow, not 
of wax. 

Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as tallow- 
handling, butchers, and negleR of cleanſing gut- 
ter5, are great occaſions of a plague. Harvey. 

Tt. n. 1. from tailler, to cut, Fr.] 

1. A Rick notched or cut in conformity to ano- 
ther ſtick, and uſed to keep accounts by. 

So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And made a tally to his wit. Hudibrat. 

The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe 
of Exchange: alley; one tally is worth a grove of 
bars, Garth. 


| 
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| Have you not ſeen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers ſway'd? 

Her tallic; uſelets lie and idle, 

If plac'd exactly in the middle. 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 

And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes ; 

With juſt reſentment flings it on the ground, 

There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. 

Swift. 


Prier. 


2. Any thing made to ſuit another. 
So ſuited in their minds and perſons, 
That they were fram'd the tallies for each other: 
If any alien love had interpos'd, 
It muſt have been an eye- ſore to beholders. Pryd. 
To TALLY. v. a. [from the noun. To fit; to 
ſuit ; to cut out, ſo as to anſwer any thing. | 
Nor tifter either had, nor brother; 
They ſeem'd juſt ay for each other. Prins, 
They are not ſo well tallied to the preſent junc- 
rure, Pope. 
To TA'LLy. v. . To be fitted; to conform ; 
to be ſuitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with 


the channel. Addiſen on Italy. 
Taxtmup. 1 J. The book containing the 
TraLMuD. f Jewiſh traditions, the rabinical 


conſtitutions and explications of the law. 
Ta'LNESs. 2. ſ. | from zall.] Height of ſtature; 
procerity. 
An hideous giant, horrible and high, 
That with his :a{n-ſ; ſeem's to threat the ſky. Sper. 
Tha eyes behold ſo many naked bodies, as for 
taln:ſs of ſtature could hardly be equalled in any 
country. Hayward. 
FS n. ſ. [talon, Fr.] The claw of a dirs 
of prey. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer tal. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 
And tow'ring round his maſter's earth-born foes, 
Swift he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, 


Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked 


fire. . Prior. 
Txa\MARIND tree. n. ſ. [tamarindus, Lat.] 
The flower of the tamarind tree conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral leaves, which are ſo placed as to reſemble a 
papilionaceous one in ſore meaſure ; but theſe ex- 
pand circularly, from whoſe many leaved flower- 
cup riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
flat pod, containing many flat angular ſeeds ſur- 
rounded with an acid blackiſh pulp. Miller. 
Lenitives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. Wſman. 
Lay me reclin'd 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind that ſhakes, 
Fan'd by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Them. 
TaMARISK. n. ſ. [ tamariſce, Lat. 
The flowers of the tamariſk are reſaceous. Milli. 
Tumariſk is a tree that grows tall, and its wood 
is medicinal. NMortimer”s Huſbandry. 
TAMBAKINE. . ſ. [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a 
ſmall drum. It ſhould be tamborrin. 
Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tambarin's forego. Spenſer. 
TAME. adj. ¶ came, Saxon; ue, Dutch ; tam, 
Daniſh. ] 
1. Not wild ; domeſtick. 
Thales the Mileſian ſaid, That of all wild beaſts] 
a tyrant is the worſt, and of all ane beaſts a flat- 
terer. Addi jan 
2. Cruſhed; ſubdued ; depreſſed ; dejected; ſpi- 
ritleſs; heartleſs. 
If you ſhould need a pin, 
You could not with more ta a tongue defire it. 
i Shake are. 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tene aud dull. Sha. 
A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity, Sh g. King Lear. 
Praiſe him each ſavage furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt ; 
And you, tame ſlaves of the laboriovs plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcont., 


3- Spiritleſs; unagimated; as, a tame par. A 
low phraſe. 


TAN 


To TAME. v. „. [gtamgan, Gothick ; ramen 
Jaxon; tumman, Dutch. 

1. To reduce from wildneſs; to recizim ; t 
make gentle. 
Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 
Pace em not in their hands to make em gentle 
But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits. K. 
2. To ſubdue; to craſh ; todepreſs; to conquer. 
If the Heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to t the offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf. SI 5. 
They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches ! not by making 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of teas- 
Here, and then there forcing them out again. 


Ben Jonjuns 
A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shak ſp. 
A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians arm'd with want and cold, 
Have been for ages kept for you to tame. Waller. 
TA'MEABLE. adj. | from ame. ] Suſceptive of 
taming. 
Ganzas are 3 to be great fowls, of a 
ſtrong flight, and eaſily tameab/s ; divers of which 
may be fo brought up as to join together in car- 
rying the weight of a man. Wilkins, 
Ta'MELY. adv. [from tame.] Not wildly ; mean- 


iy; ſpiricleſly. 


True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. Shak: ſprare. 
What courage tamely could to death content, 
And not by ſtriking firſt the blow prevent. Dry. 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown? Dry. 
Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on and let them paſs? Addiſ. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 
you tamely ſuffer to be abuſed ? Swift. 
TA'MENESS. 3. ſ. [ from tame.] 
1. The quality of being tame; not wildneſs. 
2. Want of ſpirits; timidity. 
Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tameneſs 
than beauty, and expoſe his authority to * 
ogert. 
; Ta'vER. #. / [from tame.] Conqueror; tub- 
uer. 
He, great tamer of all human art, 
Dulneſs! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend. Popes 
Ta'Mivy. n. ſ. A woollen ſtuff. 
Ta'MKIN, u. /. The topple of the mouth of a 
To TA'MPER..v. a. [of uncertain derivationy 
derived by Skinner from tempern, Lat.] 
t. To be buſy with publick. 
Tis ia vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your ſkull 
As often as the moon's at full. Hadicrut. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion, but there was no good to be done; 
the very tampering caſt him into a diſeaſe. LEjir. 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fitneſs or 
neceſſity. I 
That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us 
entrance into the receſſes of religion, is by fo much 
:ampering and wrenching made uſeleſs. D. of F. 
'Tis dang'rous tampering with a muſe 
The profits ſmall, and you have much to loſe : 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Nac. 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, en- 
zaged in a conſpiracy : but repenting next morn- 
ing, repaired to the king, and diſcovered the whole 
matter: notwithſtanding which he was beheaded 
upon the defeat of the confpiracy, for having but 
thus far tanpired in it. Addiſun's Freebolder. 
3- To deal ; to practiſe ſecretly. 
hers tamper'sd! 
For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert. T. 
To Tax. . a. | tarnen, Dutch tamer, Fr.] 
1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. ; 
A human Kull covered with the ſkin, having 
deen buricd in ſome limy ſoil, was t unned or turned 
into a kind of leather, Grew's Muf cr. * 
Rlack catle produce tallow, hides, and beet: 
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but the greateſt part of the hides are exported wer 
for want of bark to tun them. Swif? 
They ſell us their bark at a good price for tan 
our hes into leather. Swwift's Miſe. 
2. To imbrown by the ſan. 
Is face all razn'd with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd many a Summer's day 


Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Spenſr | 
Like ſun-parch'd quarters on the city gates, 


Such is thy twnn'd ſkin's la entable ftate. Donne 

A brown for which Heaven would diſband 
The galaxy, and ſtars be rad. Cleveland 

Tax for taker, tan. 11 ſpelt. 

Two trophees ture from th' Eſt and Weſtern 
| thore, ; 

And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. May 

Tax d. x. ſ. [targhe, Dutch, acrid. | 
t. A ſtroug taſte: a taſte left in the mouth. 

Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills it alſo ſeaſons : 
ſo that although the budy of the liquor ſhould 
be poured cut again, yet ſtill it leaves that targ 
behind it, | . South. 

it is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once re- 
cal over any of its pure native thoughts, before it 
borrowed any thing from the body; never bring 
into the waking man's view any other ideas but 
what have a fag of the cal, and derive their ori- 
ginal from that union. Locke 

2. Relith; tatte. A low word. 

There was not the leaſt tang of religion, which 
15 indeed the worſt attectation in any thing he ſaid 
or did. Alttertur y. 

3- Something that leaves a ſting or pain behind it, 

She had a tongue with a fu, 
Would cry to a ſailor, go hang. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken fur tene or 
Aung. E ; 

There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, 
which gives their ſpeech a different eng from 
GUTS. Huldcr. 
To Tax. v. a. [This is, I think, miſtaken for 
trvang.] To ring with. : 

Be oppoſite with a kinſman, furly with thy ſer- 
vants ; let thy tongue a arguments of ſtate ; put 
thyſelf into the trick of ſingularity, Shateſprare. 

TANGENT, nf. [tangert, Fr. targens, Lat. | 

Tang ny in trigonometry, is a right line perpen- 
dicula;ly raiſed on the extremity of a radius, and 
«which touches a circle ſo as not to cut it; but yet 
interſects another line without the circle called a 
jecant that is drawn from the centre, and which 
cute the arc to which it is a gangen. Trevoux. 

Nothing in this hypotbefis can retain the planets 
in their obs, but they would immediately deſert 
them and the neighbourhood of the ſun, and va- 
riith away in tangents to their ſeveral circles into 
the mundane ſpace. Bentley's Sermons, 

Tax GIB “LIT. 2. ſ. {from targible. The qua- 
lity of being perceived by the touch. | 


TAN 


Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangll in amorous nets. Milton. 
With ſubtile cobweb cheats, 

They're catch'd in Knotted law-like nets ; 

In which when once they are -»ang'd, 

The more they ſtir, the more they're tang'd. 

Hudibras. 

3. To embroil; to embarraſs. | 
When my ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, 

Tugl din forbidden ways: 

He, my ſhepherd | is my guide, 

He's before me, on my fide. 

To Ta/xXGLE. v. a. To be entangled. 

Shrubs and za ling buſhes had perplex'd 

All path of mau or beaſt. Anon. 

Ta'xGLE. Af. from the verb.] A knot of 
things interwoven in one another, or different 
parts of the ſame thing perplexed 

He leading ſwiftly roul'd 

In targlie, and made intricate ſeem ſtrait, 

To miſchief ſwift. Milinn's Paradiſe Loft. 

Sport with Amary!lis in the ſhade, 

Or with the tang/es of Nexra's hair. Milton. 
K 3 n. J. [An Iriſh word; an taaniſther, 
:rſe. 

Preſently after the death of any of their cap- 
tains, they afſemble themſelves to chufe another 
in his ſtead, and nominate commonly the next 
brother, and. then next to him do they chuſe next 


Craſhaw. 


him in the ſaid captaint y. Sprnſer on Ireland, 
| Ta'x1sT&Rv. nf. | from tanife.] 

The Irith hold their lands by tanifiry, which is 
no more than a perſonal eſtate for his life-time that 
is tari/}, by reaſon he is admitted thereunto by 
election, Spenſer on Ireland. 

If the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates 
of freeholds, which might deſcend to their chil. 
dren, mutt they not continue their cuſtom of ta- 
n;/try ? which makes all their poſſeſſions uncertain. 

Davies on Ireland. 
By the Iriſh cuſtom of tan, the chieftains of 
every country, and the chief of every ſept, had no 
longer eſtate than for life in their chieferies; and 
when their chieftains were dead, their ſons, or 
next heirs, did not ſuceeed them, but their tan;fts, 
who were elective, and purchaſed their elections 
by ſtrong hand. Davies on Ireland. 
Tax K. 7. f. [tanque, Fr.] A large ciſtern or 
baſon. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity z go 
tightly to your buſineſs : you have coſt me much, 
and muſt earn it : here's plentiful proviſion, raſcal ; 
ſallading in the garden and water in the tant; and 
in holy days, the licking of a platter of rice when 
you deſerve it. Dryden's Dan Sebaſtian. 
Ta'XKARD. 2, .. [tanquaerd, Fr. tinkaerd, Dutch; 
tancaird, Iriſh. | A large veſſel with a cover, for 
ſtrong drink. 
Hath his tan&rd touch'd your brain? 


Ta'xt18ir. adj. [from tango, Lat.] Percep-| Sure they're fail'n afleep again. Ben Jenſon. 
thie by the touch. Marius was the firtt who drank out of a filver 
take d, after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnor. 


Tarpibl: bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort 
at air, but endeavout to ſubact it into a more denſe 
hody, Bacon. 

y the touch, the tangib/s qualities of bodies are 
aucerned, as hard, ſoft, ſmooth. Locke. 

7 Ta'xCLEF. v. 4. See entangle.] 

t. To implicate; to knit together. 

4. To enſare; to entrap. 

She means to tang e mine eyes ton. 
*T:; not your inky brows, your black fk hair, 
Tour bugle eye-balls, nor your check of cream. 
: Shak fpeare, 
I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tang d in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. Sh. 

You mult lay lime to tanpie her dehres: 

By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhy mes 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vous. Shak. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war do tang/c thee, Sh. 

Now ly' A victorious 
Among thy flain ſeif-kill'd, 
Not willingly, but 2g d iu the fold 


When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt tankard 
cup top full. Swift. 
Ta'xxER. *. /. [from t,] One whoſe trade is 
to tan leather. 
Tan uſe that lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, and not lacked with water or air. 
Nexon. 
Ta'xeprT. n. ſ. [from tan and 62 A pit where 
leather is impregnated with bark. 
Ta'xsy., u. he [ tanacetions Lat.] An odorous 
plant. Miller, 
Ta/NTAL15M. n. from tanti//ze,] A puniſh- 
ment like that of Tantalus. 
A lively repreſentation of a perſon lying under 
the torments of ſuch a ii, or platonick hell. 
Addiſon. 
| To TA\NTALIZE, a. [from Tantuls;, whoſe 
puniſhment was to ſtarve among fruits and water 
which he could not touch. | To torment by the 
thei of pleaſures which cannot he reached. 
1 Thy vain deſires, at ſtrife 
Witlun themfclve:, have . Aia d thy life. 
| Dryden. 


Of dire neceſlity. A. item's Agoniſies, 


of the blood to be aui, who ſhall next ſucceed | 


TAP 


The maid once ſped was not ſuffered to lan alin 
the male part of the commonwealth. Adden, 
 TA'NTAMOUNT. n. /. French. ] Equivalent 

If one third of our coin were gone, and meg 
had equally one third leſo money than they have, 
it mutt be bantameunt what I '(cape of one third 
leſs, another muſt make up, Lick, 

Ta'xT1vy, odv. from the note of a hunting 
horn, ſo expreſſed in articulate ſounds. From "I 
ta vi, fays Skinner. ] To ride taniivy is to ride with 
great ſpeed. 

Ta'xTLIXG. n. /. [from Tut. One ſeize 
with hopes of pleaſure unattainable, 

Hard life, 

To be ſtill hot ſummer's :antlings, and 

The ſhrinking flaves of winter. Shak:ſpear,, 
| To Tay. v. a. C n, Dutch ; topper, Fr. 

1. To touch lightly ; to ſtrike gently. 

2. [Tappen, Dutch.] To pierce- a veſſel; 20 
broach a veſſel. It is uſed likewiſe of the liquar. 

That blood, already like the pelican, 
Haſt thou zapr out, and druuken!y carouzey, 


3 Sa ſprave 
He has deen tapping his liquors, while 1 hate 
been ſpilling my blood. lu: 


Wait with patience till the tumour become; 
troubleſome, and then te it with a lancet, Sharp, 
Tar. u. ſ. | from the verb.] 
1. A gentle blow. 
This is the right fencing grace, tap for top, 2d 
ſo part fair. * Shakeſpeare's Ilan. IV. 
i Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her 
right-hand woman a r upon the thoulder. Ad 
As at hot eockles once I laid me down, : 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tp. Gay's Paſtrrali, 
| So Huron-leeches, when their patient li.s 
In feveriſh reſtleſsneſs with unclos'd eyes, 
Apply with gentle ſtrokes their oſier rod, 
And tap by tap invite the ſleepy God. Hort, 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is le: 
out. 
A gentleman was inclined to the knight cf 
Gaſcoigne's diſtemper, upon hearing the noiſe of 
a tap running. Der bur. 
Tay. 1. ſ. [xzppan, Saxon.] A narrow fille: 
or band of linen. 
Will you buy any zape, or lace for your cap, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? SA 
This pouch that's ty'd with 7 ; 
Il wager that the prize ſhall be my due, Gay, 
On once a flock bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With rope ty'd curtains never meant to draw. Pop, 
Ta'vER. x. . |tapen, Saxon.] A wax candle; 
a light. 
Get me a aper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted come and call me. Sh. 
My daughter and little ſon we'll dreſs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Shat:ſprare, 
If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and 
hold it to the devil, he will only burn his own fin- 
zers, but ſhall not rob me of the reward of my 
good intentions. Taykr. 
There the fair light, 
Like hero's ?:p-r in the window plac'd, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that expoſed to the boiſt'rous Wind. aller. 
To ſce this fleet, 
Heav'n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets riſe. Dryd. 
TER. adj. 7 the form of a taper.] Re- 
gularly narrowed from the bottom tothe top; py- 
ramidal; conical. 
Her tap-r fingers, and her panting breaſt, 
He praiſes. D, yden, 
From the beaver the otter differs in his tecth, 
which are canine; and in his tail, which is feline, 
or a Jong taper. Gu. 
To TEA. v. . To grow gradually ſmaller. 
The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, 
the lower vertebres heing the broadeſt and largeſt; 
the ſuperior leſſer and leſſer, for the greater ſta- 
bility of the trunk. Kg. 
Such be the dog, 
With ing tail that nimbly cuts the wind. Tick. 
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word of a 7%; they are both the confirmers of 


TAR 


Taprs TRY. . J. [tupefteric, tapiFric, tapit, Fr. 


Cloth woven in regular figures. 
In the deſk 
That's covered o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. — Shakeſpeare. 
The cafements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, 
And horſes hoofs, for earth, on ſilken tap'/try _ | 
* en, 
One room is hung with tap ry, in which are 


wrought the figures of the great . 2 — 


tf en, Lat.] 


amily. 
7 Sax, n. J. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or fi- 
gured ſtuff. 

To their work they fit, and each doth chuſe 


Vhat ſtory ſhe will for her tt take. Spenſer. 
: Tones . „ f. [tp and rot.] The principal 
ſtem of the root. 

Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeeds, about 
four inches below the place where they ſow their 
ſecds, a ſmall piece of tile to ſtop the running 
down of the , which occaſions it to branch 
wheu it comes to the tile. Mortimer Huſb. 

Ta'es TER. a. ſ. [from .] One whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to draw beer in an alehouſe. 

The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the 


falſe reckonings. Shakeſpeare. 

Though you change your place, you need not 
change your trade: I'll be your tapfter ſtill, Shak. 

lhe world is come now to that paſs, that the 
vintner and tp/:r may broach what religion they 
pleaſe ; and the apothecary may mingle her as he 
pieaſes. . Heel. 

Though the painting grows decay'd, 

The houſe will never loſe its trade; 
Nay, though the treacherous er Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swift. 

Tan. u. /. (tape, Saxon; re, Dutch; tiere, 
Danith.] Liquid pitch; the turpentine of the pine 
or fir drained out by fire. * 

Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would 

champs 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely 
ramp. Spenſer. 

A man will not loſe a hog for a us e ae 

bl tar. Camd-n'; Remains, 

Tax. u. .. [from tar uſed in ſhips.] A ſailor; 
a ſeaman, in contempt. 

In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander, and a tar, Swift's Miſcel. 

Ty Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſmear over with tar. 

2. To teaze; to provoke. [ragdrru.] 

There has been much to do on both ſides ; and 
the nation holds it no fin to te them on to con- 
troverſy. Shakeſpeare. 

Two curs ſhall tame each other ; pride aloae 
Muſt tar the maſtitfs on, as 'twere the bone. 

Shat are. 

TARANTUL A. . ſ. Italian; tarentulc, Fr.] 
An inſe& whoſe bite is only cured by muſick. 

This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor 
Pyracles, than the right tune of muſick toucheth 
hum that is ſick of the farantulu. Sidney. 

He that uſes the word taruntula, without having 
any idea of what it ſtands for, means nothing at 
Sol by it. Locke. 

Lauber tox. 3. J. [tards, Latin. ] The act of 
hindering or delaying. 7 

TaARvIGRADOUS, adj. [ tardigradur, Lat.] Mov- 
ing flowly. 

It is but a Now and tardigrad u animal, preying 
upon advantage, and otherwiſe may be eſcaped. 

Brown. 


TAKDILY. adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; flug- 


gilkly. 

He was indeed the glaſs, 
Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Re came the accents of the valiant : 
For thoſe that could ſpeak Now and tardily, 
VWould turn their own perfection to abuts. 
To ſeem like him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Ta'rvtxE55. a. |. [from tardy.] Slowneſs; flug- 

eiihnets; unwillingneſs to ation or motion. 

A tw aj; in nature, , 


J noting the weight of any thing containing a com- 


tare. 67 Dryden. | 
n. /. cahza, Saxon; ta»ge, Italian; 
Le, | rarge, Fr. taian, Wellh, which 


1a ſhield. 


That broke the violence. 


TAB 


Which often leaves the hiſtory Snſpoke, 
That it intends to do. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ta'xntTy. . ſ. | tarditar, from fd, Latin; 
tardivete, Fr.) Slowneſs; want of velocity. 
Suppoſe ſome obſervable tardity in the motion 
of light, and then alk how we ſhould arrive to 
perceive it ? Digby. 
Our explication includes time in the notions of 
velocity and tardity. Digby on the foul. 
TA/RDY. «dj. [ tardus, Lat. tardif, r. 
1. Slow ; not twift. 
Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 
Wrafe ſouls, more ſwift than motion, climb, 
And check the dy flight of time. Sandy:. 
2. Sluggiſh; unwilling to action or motion. 
Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok'd the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight; 
Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 
As larks lie dar'd to thun the hobbies flight. 
Dryden. 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to ſave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. 
Prior. 
- Dilatory ; late ; tedious. 
You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon | 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way ; 
Be not ta'en d by unwiſe delay. Shakeſp. 
Death he as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 
The day of his offence. Mil:on's Paradiſe Loft. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, | 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte : 

There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. Waller. 
Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe. Dry. 

You may freely cenſure him for being tardy in 
his payments, Arbut not, 
4. Unwary. A low word. 
Viel d, ſcoundrel baſe, quoth ſhe, or die, 
Thy life is mine, and liberty : 
But if thou think'ſt I took thee tardy, 
And dar'ſt preſume to be ſo hardy, 
To try thy fortune o'er a-freth, 
I'll wave my title to thy fleſh. Hudibras. 
. Criminal ; offending. A low word. 
it they take them tardy, they endeavour to 
humble them by way of repriſal : thoſe ſlips and 
miſmanagements are uſually ridiculed. Collier. 
To Tap. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the adjec- 
tive.] To delay; to hinder. | 
I choſe 
Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardi-d 
My ſwift command. Shak: jp. Winter's Talc, 
Take. . ,. {from teren, Dutch, to conſume. 
Skinner, ] A weed that grows among corn. 
Through hatred of turen, the corn in the field of 
God is plucked up. Hooker. 
The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met 
with ſerved to invite more labourers, where their 
ſeed-time was their harveſt, and by ſowing tare: 
they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abſtracted from 
all its inferior ſpecies, before they come to think 
of the fly in their ſheep, or the cares in their 2 
oc te. 
TA R. n. ſ. French. ] A mercantile word de- 


modity ; alſo the allowance made for it. 
TARE. preterite of t-ar. 
The women beat their beaſts, their cheeks they 


ſeems the original of the reſt; an 
taargett, Erſe.] A kind of buckler or ſhield borne 
on the left arm. It ſeems to be commonly uſed 
for a defenſive weapon, leſs in circumference than 


Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gaſh therein, were not his :arge 
Spmnſer, 


TAK 


Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my ue three fair ſhining fans. SH p. 
The arms the uſeth moſt is the 15g, to fhroud 


hertelf under, and fence away the blow. Id 
Thoſe leaves 
They gather'd, broad as Amazonian age. Alilr. 


The — the gates approach'd, their e. 
Ca 
Over their heads, ſome ſcaling-ladders plac'd 
Againſt the walls. Der bam 
Tarxcrrrts, . f. [from targ:2.} One armed 
with a tarp. 
For hortemen and for targeticrs none could 
with him compare. Chapmun. 
TxrG uM. a. .. [En A paraphraſe on 
the pentateuch in the Chaldee language. 
It F. . J perhaps a Spaniſh word; tarif, 
Fr.] A cartel of commerce. 
This branch of our trade was regulated by a 
tariff, or declaration of the duties of import and 
export. Adi fon. 
Tas. n. ſ. [tiorn, Iſlandick.] A bog; a fea; a 
marſh ; a pool; a quaginire. 
To Ta«x15H. v. @. nir, French.] To ſully ;. 
to foil ; to make not bright. 
Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſco- 
ver nothing that may diſcredit the cauſe, n 
the glory, and weaken the example of the ſuffer- 


1 n L C „lie Fs. 
Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſheds 


What of its tarn;/Þ'd honours yet remain. Thomſon. 

To TAN ISH. v. . To loſe brightneſs. 

If a fine object ſhould farniſh by having a great 
many ſee it, or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into 
one man's ears, theſe ſatisfactions would be made 
incloſure. Collier on Envy. 

TarrawLixG. «/ from #2r.] 

1. Hempen cloth ſmeered with tar. 

Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tar pawliing coats. 

dex. 

2. A ſailor, in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 
this age, but the making a living tarpawlin and a 
ſwabher the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis, 

Tx/xracon. . ſ. A plant called herb-dragon. 

TRAA Nek. n. ſ. | from tarry.] Stay ; delay; 
perhaps ſojourn. 

Diſpatch me hence ; 
Come, anſwer not; but do it preſently, 
Lam imoatient ot my tarriance. Shak. ſceare. 

Ta'zr1tR. 2. % This ſhould be written gi, 
trom terre, French, the earth.] 

1. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox or 
otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed ; but I ſhall ſend m 
tarriers in after him. 

2. One that tarries or ſtays. 

To Ta'«RY. v. u. ſtargir, French. ] 

1. To ſtay ; to continue in a place. 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shalaſpcare. 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 

And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. 
Dryd'n. 


two 
' Iden. 


2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O 
God. 
Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes they that 
tarry long at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 30. 

3. To wait; to expect attending. 

Tarry ye here for us until we come again. Tad. 

To TARV. v. a. To wait for. 

I will go drink with you, but I cannot tary 
dinner. *  Shakeſprare. 

Txr5®L.n./. A kind of hawk. 

Hitt ! Romeo, hift ! O for a falkner's voice. 
To lure this tar/c/ gentle back again. Sat- 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of :/-{ and of lures ha talks. P. vr. 

Tus vs. u. ſ. [ raęs ; uu, Fr.] The ſpace 
betwixt the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, 
and the beginning of the five long bones that are 
jointed with, and bear up, the toes: it commprites 
ſeven bones and the three offa cunciformia. D:-2, 

An obſcure motion, where the conjunction 


ts 


I took all their ſeven points in my gt. Shak. 
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TAS 
called ſynanthroſis; as, in joining the tarſus to the 
metatar ſus. Wiſeman. 

Tax r. adj, [teant, Saxon; taertig, Dutch. ] 

1. Sour; acid; acidulated ; ſharp of taſte. 

2. Sharp; keen; ſevere. | 

Why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? Shakef. 

When his humours grew tt, as being now in 
the lees of favour, they brake forth into certain 
fudden exceſſes. Wotton. 

TAT. v. f. | tarte, French; tarta, Italian; taart, 
Daniſh.) A ſmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the houſe on that ſide near which the 
garden ſtands, be but toys; you may fee as good 
Jig!:ts in tarts. Bacon's Lyn. 

T ATAx E. n. ſ. [tar tana, Italian; tart me, Fr.) 
A veſſel much uſed in the Mediterranean, with 
one maſt and a three cornered ſail. 

I ſet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a tartane, 
and arrived late at a ſmall French port called 
Caſſis. Addijon. 

TaA'RTAR. u. J. Ct artarut, Lat.] 

1. Hell. A word uſed by the old poets, now 
obſ#olete. 

With this the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and tw ture tempereth. Spenſer. 

He's in tet limbo worſe than hell; 

A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
Shakeſp. 
2. [Tartre, Fr.] Tartar is what ſticks to wine- 


caſks, like a hard ſtone, either white or red, as 


the colour of the wine from whence it comes: the 
white is preferable, as containing lefs drofs or 


_ earthy parts; the beſt comes from Germany, and 
js the tar of the rheniſh wine. 


Quincy. 
The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned 
into liquid drops or lees, and partly into that cruſt 
or dry feculency that is commonly called zartar ; 
and this ur may by the fire be divided into five 
Cifferent ſubſtances, four of which are not acid, 
and the other not ſo manifeſtly acid as the zartar 
itſelf. Boyle. 

TarTAa/REAS. adj. [tartarus, Lat.] Helliſh. 

His throne mix'd with tartarcan ſulphur, Milton. 
 TarTAahrovs. adj. | from ter] 

1. Conſiſting of tartar, 

In fruits, the %. as parts of the ſap are 
thrown upon the fibres deſigned for the ſtone, and 
the oily upon the ſeed within it. Grew's Cl. 

2. Helliſh. 

The ſpirit of God downward purg'd 
The black 77 2recus cold internal dregs 
Adverſe to life. Miltn. 

To TarTarizt. v. a. [from tartar. ] To im- 
pregnate with tartar. 

Ta/kTarovs. adj. [from tartar. ] Containing 
tartar ; conſiſting of tartar. 

TIL. adv. [from fart. | 

1. Sharply ; ſourly ; with acidity. 

2. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with ſeverity. 

Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious writer, was 
by Caligula tai called arena fine calc, ſand with- 
out lime. Walker. 

3. With ſourneſs of afpeR. 

How tartly that genticman looks! 
w-He is of a very -melancnoly diſpoſition, Shake ſp. 

TA'RTSESS, u. #$ from tar g. 

1. Sherpneſs; ſourneſs ; acidity. 

Of thele ſweets put in three gallons, more or 
Jeſs, into an hogſhead, as the tart; of your cyder 
requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sourneſs of temper; poignancy of language. 
They cannot be too iwett for the king's tartneſs. 


. SN are. 
Tasx. n./. che, French; taſſe, 1 an 
1. Something tobe done impoſed by another. 
Reli-ves me from my 2 of ſervile toll 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 


Milton. 


4 


2. Employment; buſineſs. 
His mental powers were qual to greater taſts. Ai. 
No happier 444 theſe faded eyes purſue, 
To read and Weep is all they now now Can _ 
opc. 


TAS 


3. To take to Tasx. To reprove; to reprimand. 
A holy man zook a ſoldier to taſk upon the ſubject 
of his profeſſion. L' Eftrange. 
He diſcovered ſome remains of his nature when 
he met with a football, for which Sir Roger 2004 
him to taſk, Addiſon. 
To Task. v. a. [from the noun. ] To burthen 
with ſomething to be done. 
Forth he goes, 
Like to a harveſtman, that's 2d to mow, 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shake ſp. Cor iol mms. 
Some things of weight, 
That taſt our thoughts, concerning us and France. 
Shak ane. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was crafiily qualified too ; and behold what inno- 
vation it makes here. I am unfortunate in the in- 
firmity, and dare not at my weakneſs with any 
more. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Divert thy thoughts at home, 
There tat thy maids, and exerciſe the loom. 
Dryder. 
Ta'SKER. n. ſ. [taſk and maſter.} One 
TA“ K MASTER. who impoſes t- 
All is, if I have grace to uſe it ſo, | 
As ever in my great taſimaſter*s eye. Milton. 
The ſervice of fin is perfect flavery; and he 
who will pay obedience to the commands of it, 
ſhall find it an unreaſonable er, and an un- 
meaſurable exactor, South, 
Here, ye ſullen powers below ; 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 
Tax/SSEL. . f. [tafſe, French; tafſellus, low 
Lat.] An ornamental bunch of ſilk, or glittering 
ſubſtances. 
Then took the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 
Which hung adown his ſide in twiſted gold, 
And taſels gay. Spenſer. 
Their heads are tricked with //; and flowers. 


Sandys. 
Ta'ssEL.) nf. | corduus fullanius.] An herb. See 
T“ EL. TEAZLE. Ainſworth. 


Ta'sSELED. adj. | from taſſel.] Adorned with 
taſſels. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſlumb' ring leaves, or taſſll d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about. Milo», 

Ta's5ts. n. /. Armour for the thighs. Ainſ. 

Ta's TABLE. adj. That may be taſted ; ſavoury ; 
reliſhing. 

Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and taftab/c. 

Boyle. 

To TASTE. v. a. [taſeer, to try, Fr.] 

1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the palate. 

The ruler of the feaſt : the water made wine. 

Jobn, ii. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in a 
ſmall quantity. | 

Bold deed to taſte it under ban to touch. Milton. 

3. To eſſay firſt. 

Roſcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other 
meat but ſuch as the prince before :a/ted of. Knollcs, 
Thou and I marching before our troops 
May ta/ftz fate to them, mow them out a paſſage. 

Dryden, 

4. To obtain pleafure from. 

So ſhalt thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, 

When by the ſated lover e 

What firſt he did with tears invade, 

Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted. Carew. 

5. To feel; to have perception ct. 

He ſhould 2e death for every man. Heb. ii. g. 

6. To reliſh intelleRually ; to approve. 

Thou, Adam, wilt tafte no pleaſure. Milton. 

To TASTE. v. 3. 

1. To try by the mouth to eat. 

Of this tree we may not % nor touch. Milton, 

2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the palate 
a particular ſenſation, | 

When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things 
taſte bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet. Bacon. 

When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk 
tafteth of it. Bacon. 

If your butter 2e of braſs, it is your maſter's 
fanlt, who will not allow a filver ſaucepan. Swift. 
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Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing, 

Call it rafting and imbibing. gag 

4. To be tinctured, or receive ſome quality r 
character. 

Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon 
Shall to the king, 7% of this action. 

5. To try the reliſh of any thing. 

The body's life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the foul doth uſe the ue power 

In veins, which through the tongue and nals 

ſpread, : 
Diſtinguiſn ev'ry reliſh ſweet and ſour, Durs 

6. To have perception of. 

Cowards die many times before their death: : 
The valiant never fle of death but unc. £41. 

The taſting of death touched the rigliteous ali 
and there was a deſtruction of the multitude int k 
wilderneſs. Witt 

7. To take to be enjoyed. . 

What hither brought us? not hope here to 
Of pleaſure. Niim, 

Of nature's bounty men forbore to 2. 

And the beſt portion of the earth lay walte. Ta 

8. To enjoy ſparingly. 

This fiery game your active youth maintain's; 
Not yet by years extinguiſh'd, though reſtrain d; 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſcrions hours, 
For age but /e of pleaſures, youth devours, 

D: Jak. 


$ val: 7. 


TasTE. . /. | from the verb.] 
1. The act of taſting ; guſtation. 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe e gave elocution. /. 
2. The ſenſe by which the relith of any this; 
on the palate is perceived. 
Bees delight more in one flower than another, 
and therefore have taſte, DBacon's Natural Hifry, 
Delicacies of ze, fight, ſmell. MA 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards placed, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's f. „ ali. 
3. Senſibility ; perception. 
I have almoſt forgot the e of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cod 
To hear a night ſhriek. Shakeſpear.'s AMacte:c, 
Muſick in the cloſe, 
As the laſt tale of ſweets is ſweeteſt laſt. SL. 
4. That ſenſation which all things taken into the 
mouth give particularly to the tongue, the pa 
of which are the principal inſtruments Lereof, 
Ouncy, 
Manna was like coriander ſecd, white : ar thc 
taſte of it was like wafers made with honev. Ex, 
Though there be a great variety of /, yet, 
as in ſmells, they have only ſome few gener-l 
names. Lei. 
5. Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 
Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſaims 
which are in like manner appointed to be Jay 
read, why do theſe ſo much offend and diene 


their taſtes ?. lacie. 
Sion's ſongs to all true tes excelling, 
Where God is prais'd aright, Miltrr. 
I have no taſte 


Of popular applaufe. Dryden's Spanit Try, 
As he had no e of true glory, we fee in 
equipped like an Hercules, with a club and a h 
ſkin. Add Cs 
This metaphor would not have been ſo genera! 
had there not been a conformity between the men- 
tal 7://- and that fenſitive taſte which gives us a 
reliſh of every flavour. Ad."ifm 
Your way of life, in my ae, will be the hat. 
Pepe, 

How ill a e for wit and ſenſe prevails in ti 

world. Swat, 

Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and a 
taſte to be affected with beauty. Sec; Kenn. 
However contr..diftory it may be in geometry, 
it is true in e, that many little things will not 
make a great one. R-ynol.lis 

Fg An effay ; a trial; an experiment. Not in 
uſe, 

I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote 
this as an eſſay or tale of my virtue. Shep. 
7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 
They thought it not ſafe to refolve til! they bad 


3 To diſtinguiſh intellectually, 


0 tafte of the people's inclination. Pacos Herry l. 


Beſides 


LE 


T AT 


Beſides the prayers mentioned I ſhall give only 
a aſt: of ſome few recommended to devout per- 
ſons in the manuals and offices. Slg e f. 

Ta's T ED. adj. [from 1afte.] Having a particular 

liſh. . 
" Colaworts proſper exceedingly, and are bettcr 
14/t:d, if watered with falt Mater. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Ta's TER. n. f. L, Fr. from taſte. ] 

1. One who takes the firſt cilay of food. 

Fair hope! our earlier heav'n! by thee 
Young time is e to eternity. Cryſbaw. 

Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? 
Am not 1 the taſter to princes in all their enter- 
tainments ? L'Eftrang-. 

Thy tutor be thy tee, ere thou eat, 

There's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dry. 

Apicius, here, the 2er of the town, p 
Feeds twice a-week, to ſettle their renown. Tong. 

2. A dram cup. ; Ainſworth, 
 Tx'sTEFUL, ad. {tate and full.] High reliſhed ; 
favoury. 

Muſick of ſighs thou ſhalt not hear, 

Nor drink one lover's % ful tear. Cowl: y. 

Not tafel herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies, 

Can move. Pope. 

Tax'sTELESS. adj. [from tafte.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. _ 

2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulating 
the palate ; inſipid. ; i 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them 
to an elementary ſimplicity, they could never be 
made tafeleſs. 1 oyle. 

3. Having no power of giving pleaſure ; inſipid. 

The underſtanding cannot, by its natural light, 
diſcover ſpiritual truths ; and the corruption of 
our will and affections renders them ta//e/sſs and 
infipid to us. Roger” s Sermons. 

If by his manner of writing a critick is heavy 
and, I throw aſide his criticiſms. Add, Spee2. 

4. Having no intellectual — 

Ta'sSTELFSSNESS. * [ rom taſeeleſs.] 

1. Inſipidity; want of reliſh. 

2. Want of perception of taſte. 

3. Want of intellectual reliſh. 

To Ta'TTER. v. a. [roxænan, Saxon. ] To 
tear; to rend; to make ragged. Tattered is per- 
haps more properly an adjective. 

Through tatter d cloaths ſmall vices do appear, 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shak. K. Lear. 

An apothecary late I noted 
In tattrr'{ weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Where wa d the zatter'd enſigns of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruirr hangs. 
Little tyrants rag'd, 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter'd _ 


Here Satan vaniſh'd—He had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands ; 

And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſtore, 
Sought other objects than the rarter'd poor. Harte. 

T4'TTER. n./. [from the verb.] A rag; a 
fluttering rag. 

This fable holds, from him that fits upon the 
throne, to the poor devil that has ſcarce a tatt-r. 

L' F ftrange. 

TATTERDEMA'LION. 1. . [tatter and I know not 
what.) A ragged fellow. 

As 2 poor fellow was trudging in a bitter.cold 
morning with never a rag, a ſpark that was warm 
ciad called to this tatterdemalicn, how he could en- 
dure this weather ? L' Eftrange. 

ToT.\'TTLE, vn. [tatrren, —_— To prate; 
to talk idly ; to uſe many words with little mean- 
ing. 

He ſtands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of count's inconſtant mutability, 
Ne after every tattlmg fable fly. Spenſer. 

The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing ; 
and the other too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, ever- 


more fatt/ng. Sh.k:ſprare. 
_ Excuſe it by the tattling quality of age, which 
u always narrative. | Dryden. 


The world is forward enough to tarrle of them. 
Locke. 


Pepe. | She in miid terms begg'd my patience. 


Have driv'n him forth. 


© IU 
The French language is extremely proper to 


nn in; it is made up of ſo much repetition and 


compliment. Addiſon. 
Ta'TTLE. n./. [from the verb.] Prate; idle 
chat; tritiing talk. 8 
They aſked her, how ſhe lik'd the play ? 


Then told the 2472 of the day. Swift"s A cel. 
Such tatiꝶ often en'« rtains, 
My lord and me as f. as Stains. Sri; Fi. 


A young «academick thall dwell upon trade and 
politicks in a diftatorial ſtile, while at the ſame 
time perſons well (killed in thoſe different lubjects 
hear the impertinent art. with + juſt contempt. 

if cats on the Mind. 

Tx'TTLER. 3. ſ. [from ,. An idle talker ; 
a prater. 

Going from houſe to houſe, zattlers, buſy bodies, 
which are the canker and rutt of idleneis, as idle- 
neſs is the ruſt of time, are reproved by the apoſ- 
tle, T aylor. 

Tar Too. n. f. [from tapotezs tows, Fr.] The 
beat of drum by which toldiers are warned to their 
quarters. 

All thoſe whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 

Start if they hear but the fle. Priar. 

TA'vERN. u. .. | taverns, Fr. taberna, Lat.] A 
houſe where wines is fold, and drinkers are enter- 
tained. 

Enquire at London, 'mong the taverm there; 
For there they fay he daily doth frequent, 

With unreſtrained looſe companions. Shak. R. II. 

You ſhall be called to no more payments; fear 


no more tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs of 


parting, as the procuring of mirth. Shakef. Cymb. 

To reform the vices of this town, all tavern; and 
ale houſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their com- 
pany by twelve at night, and no woman ſuttered 
to enter any tavern or alehouſe. Swift. 

TA'vERNER, 1. . [from tavern man or 

TA'VERNKEEPER. þ keep; tabernarius, Latin; 

Ta'VERNMAS. tavernier, Fr.] One who 
keeps a tavern. 

After local names, the moſt in number have 
been derived from occupations ; as tailor, archer, 
taverner, Comden 

Tavor, preterite and part. paſſive of tach. 

All thy children ſhall be zaught of the Lord. 

|; Tſuab, hiv. 1 3 

How haſt thou ſatisfy'd me, taught to live. Mili. 

To TAUNT. v. a. | tanſer, Fr. Skinner, Tunden, 
Dutch, to ſhew teeth. Minſbexv. ] 

1. To reproach ; to iuſult; to revile ; to ridi- 
cule ; to treat with inſulence and contumelies. 

When I had at my pleaſure taunted her, 

Shakeſp. 


The bitteraeis and ſtings of taunting jealouſy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joy leſs nights, 
Notos f Jane Shore, 

2. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence. Shak, Ant and Cleop. 

TAN T. . /. | from the verb,] Inſult; ſcott; 
reproach ; ridicule, 

With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 

To be a publick ſpectacle. Shak. H. VL. 

Julian thought it more effectual to proſecute the 
Chriſtians by zaun and ironics, than by tortures. 

Gov. of the T ongue. 

He by vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 


Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 


With ſacrilegious taunt and impious jeſt. ÞPrier. 

TaUNTER. n. [ from taunt, ] One who 
taunts, reproaches, or inſults. 

TaunTISGLY. adv. [from taunting.] With 
inſult ; ſcoffingly ; with contumely and expro- 
bration. 

It uni replied 
To th' diſcontented meinbers, th' mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shak. Cor ialam is. 

The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntivgly ſhe ſaid. Prior. 

Taurico'RNoOUS. adj. [ taurus and corny Latin. 
Having horas like a bull. 

Their defcriptions muſt be relative, or the tau- 


Brown. 


cor nous picture of the one the ſame with the other. 


TAX 


TavToLo/cicatl. adj. ? Fr. from 
genes [pin 


—— of Raw par. L From axvology.} One 
who repeats tediouſly. 
TAUTO'LOGY. . T [reukwoyia; Tar and 
5%, S-; tautologie, Fr.] Repetition of the ſame 
words, or of the ſame ſenſe in different words. 
All ſcience is not tautology the laſt ages have 
ſhewn us, what antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. 
i Glmvilk's Scepſi.. 
Saint Andre's feet ne er kept more equal time, 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Pſyche's rhime ; 
Though they in numbers as in ſenſe excel, 
So juſt, o like tautchgy, they fell. Dr yden. 
Every paper addreſſed to our heautiful incen- 
diaries, hath been filled with different conſidera- 
tions, that enemies may not accuſe me of tauto/ogy. 
Addiſon's Freebold-r. 
To Taw. v. a. | town, Dutch; taSian, Sax. ] 
To dreſs white leather commonly called alum lea- - 
ther, in contradiction from tan leather, that which + 
is dretſed with bark. 
Taw. . /. A marble to play with. 
Trembling I've ſeen thee 
Mix with the children as they play'd at ew; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 
Ta'wpkrINEss. n. f. | from tawdry.} Tintel 
finery ; finery oſtentatious; without elegance. 
A clumſy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear 
the more ungraceful by his tawdrin;ſs of dreſs. 
Clariſſa. 
Ta'wrrY. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Aw- 
drey, or Saint Etheldred, as the things bought at 
Saint Etheldred's fair. Henfhaw, Skinner. ] Mean» 
ly ſhewy ; ſplendid without coſt ; fine without 
grace; ſhewy without elegance. It is uſed both 
of things and of perſons wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faſt, - 
And gird in your waſte, - 
For more fineneſs, with a tawdrie lace.” Spenſer. 
He has a Kind of coxcomb npon his crown, and 
a few tawdry feathers. L'Eftrangc. - 
Old Romulus and father Mars look down, - 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 
Is turn'd a beau in a looſe tawdry gown. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
He rails from morning to night at effenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. Addifon's Spectatori. 


Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreſs thin 
and zawdry, her mien genteel and childiſh. - Addi/. 
Ta'wpry. . . A flight ornament. 
Not the ſmalleſt beck, 
But with white pebbles makes her tam ue for her 
neck; Drayten® 
Ta/wEr. a. . [from taw.] A dreſſer of white 
leather. 
Tawwy. adj. [tane, tanne, Fr.] Yellow, like 
things tanned. 
This child of fancy that armado hight, - 
For interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 
In highborn words, the worth of many a 
knight. 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. 
Shakeſpeare. - 


Eurus his body muſt be drawn the colour of the 
tawny Moor, upon his head a red fun, Peacham. 
The tawny lion pa ing to get free. Milton, 


Whilſt they make the river Senega to bound the 
Moors, ſo that on the fouth fide they are black, 


on the other only :ewwzy, they ſeem not to derive 


it from the ſun. Braun. 
Where's the worth that ſets this le up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny ?  Addiſen..- 


Tax. . ſ. [tiſg, Welſh ; taxe, Fr. taxe, Dutch. ] 

1. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed; an excite ; 
a tallage. 

He, ſays Horace, being the ſon of a tax gatherer - 
or collector, ſmells every where of the meannets - 
of his birth. Dryden. 

With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 
And hovtes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 

To driak in buwls which glittering gems enchaſe. 
Dryden. 

The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the 

pound in arable land, aud four in plantations : this 
3 tux 


T E A 
:ax was often levied in Kind upon corn, aud called 
decumæ or tithes, Arvuthnt. 

2. {Tax», Lat.] Charge; cenſure. 

He could not without grief of h-art, and with- 
out ſome tax upon himſelf and his miniſters for 
the nut executing the laws, look upon the bold li- 
cence of ſome pamphlets. Clarendon. 

To Tax. v. a. | tuxer, Fr. from the noun. ] 

1. To load with impoſts. 

Jehoiakim gave the ſilver and gold to Pharaoh, 
but he taxed the land to give the money. 2 Anz. 

2. [Tax2, Lat.] To charge; to cenfure ; to 
accuſe. It has of or with, and ſometimes for, be- 
fore the fault imputed, and is uſed both of perions ' 
and tlngs. | 

How many hath he killed? I promiſed to eat; 
all of his Killing. Niece, you tax ſignior Bene- 
dick too much; but he'l! be meet with you. 

. Shake ſpore. 


I am not juſtly to be taxed with any preſumption | 


for meddling with matters wherein I have no 
dealing. Raleigh. 

Tax not divine diſpoſal, wiſeſt men 

Have err'd, and by bad women been decciv'd. 
: Nilter. 
They cannot tax others omiſſions towards them 
- without a tacit reproach of their own. Decay f. 
2 taxed not Homer nor Virgil for intereſting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have t:x:d Milton for his choice of a ſu- 
pernatural argument, Dryden 
Men's virtues I have commended as freely as I 
have tax-d their crimes. ryden. 

He cal''d him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 
Aud ſure enough he heard, but durſt not _ 

; rye n. 

Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, 

Too great for priſon which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, 
And dares the world to tex him with the old, O,. 

If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and 
dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed with 
ſuperſtition. Dryd n. 

If he taxe; both of long delay, 

My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. Dryden. 

This ſaturation cannot be taxed with flaitery, 
lince it was directed to a prince, of whom it had 
been happy for Rome if he had never been born, 
or it he had never died. Aliliſun 

T XABL E. adj. from tax.] That may be taxed 

Taxa'TiION. 2. . [taxation, Fr. tuxativ, Lat. 

from tex.) 

I. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt ; tax. 

The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruit; of 
Laving a king than grievous taxatzons to ſome van 
purpoſes; laws made rather to find faults than to 
prevent faults. Sidney. 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of ho- 
mage; my words are full of peace as matter. Shak. 

He daily ſuch taxations did exact, 
As were azainſt the order of the ſtate. 
Various news 1 heard, 
Of old miſmanagements, taxat192s new; 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. 
2. Accuſation ; ſcandal. 

My father's love is enough to honour , ſpeak no 
more of him, you'll be whipt for taxat:c2 one of 
theſe days. Shake ſperre. 

Ta'xtRr. n. ſ. [from tx.) He who taxes. 

Theſe rumours begot ſcandal againſt the king, 
taking lum for a great te of bis people. Bacon. 

Tx a. . K word, I ſuppoſe, Chineſe; the, 
Fr.] A Chineſe plant, of which the infuſion has 
lately been much drunk in Europe. 

The muſes' friend, ten, does our fancy aid, 
Repreſs thote vapours which the head invade. Ha!l. 

One has a dei:gn of Keeping an open ze table. 


Dame). 


Pope. 


Addy on. 

I have filled a ten pot, and received a diſh of it. 
Add ſan. 
He ſwept down a dozen t diſhes. Wpeftarcy. 


Nor will you encourage tte common ca table | 
talk. Sp-Racr, 

Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by ruaſting : this is performed with 


How winter night patſeth by crowing of cocke. 


TEA 


A living t-a pot ſtands; one arm held out, 

One beat ; the handle this, and that the ſpout, Pope. 

The miſtreſs of the zz@ thop may give half an 
ounce. wift, 

The fear of being thought pedants hath taken 
many young divines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, 
which they have exchanged for plays, in order to 
qualiſy them for 7-2 tables, Swift. 

When you ſweep, never ſtay to pick up 7-4 
ſpoons. Swift. 

To Tracn. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. raght, 
ſometimes teached, which is now obſolete. ¶xæcan, 
Saxon. | 
I. To inſtru; to inform. 

I am too ſudden bold, 
To teach a teacher ill beſeemethi me. Shakeſpeare. 

The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. Iſa. ii. 3. 

Teach us by what means to ſhun 2 
Th' inclement ſcaſons. Milton. 
2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or words to 
be learned, 

Moſes wrote this ſong, arid taug/t it. Deut. xxxi. 

In vain they worſhip me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 

They teach all nations what of him they de 

; Mil.on. 

3. To ſhow ; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs upon 
the mind. 

He is a good divine that follows his own inſtruc- 
tions; I can eaſter tech twenty what were good 
to be done, than to be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching, Shak-ſprare. 

If ſome men teach wicked things, it muſt be 
that others ſhould practiſe them. Suth's Sermon, 

4- To tell; to give intelligence. 

Huſwives are teached, inſtead of a clocke, 


Tuſſer. 

To TEACH, v. u. To perform the office of an 
inſtructor. 

I have labour'd, 

And with no little ſtudy, that my cc bing, 

And the ſtrong courle of my authority, 

Might go one way. Shak ſpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the prieſts ::.1c4 for 
hire, and the prophets divine for money. Mic. iii. 

TEUacnayLE adj. [from tach.] Docile ; ſuſcep- 
tive of inſtruction. 

'Tis ſufficient that matters of faith and religion 
he propouuged in ſuch a way as to render them 
highly credible, ſo as an honeſt and reachable man 
may willingly and ſafely aſſent to them, and ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence be juſtified in ſo 
doing. Wilkins, 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, 
and eacvabl: to learn our religion from the word 
of God, Watts. 

TE&#ACHABLENESS. u. ſ. [from trachb/-.] Do- 
cility ; willingneſs to learn ; capacity to learn, 

Tr'acuk a. . /, [from 4 

1. One who teaches; an inſtructor; preceptor. 
Nature is no ſufficient tzacher what we ſhould 
do that may attain unto life everlaſting. ocker. 

I went into the temple, there to hear 
The tcachers of our law, and to propoſe 
What might improve my Knowledge or their own. 

Iilton. 

Theſe were notions born with us; ſuch as we 
were taught without the help of a fer. South, 

Imperious with a texcher's air, 

Boaſtful he claims a right to wiſdom's chair. Black 

2. One who without regular ordination aſſume: 
the miniſtry. 

Diſſenting teach are under no incapacity of ac- 
cepting civil and military emplay ments. Soif;. 

3. A preacher ; one who is to deliver doctrine 
to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more ſufficient, 
the tenche/ in all the churches aſſembled them- 
telves. Rakigh, 

Our lecture men, and ſome others, whom pre- 
ciſe people ſtile powerful teacher 5, do ſeldom ho- 
nour it. White. 

Wolves ſhall ſucceed for n. Milt-n. 


great care before it is expoſed to jale. bara. 


He may teach lus diocete who ceaſes to be able 


T-EA 


to preach to it; he may do it by ap Pointing -l, | 


and by a vigitant exacting from them the lng 
tion of their flocks, 3 
Te Ap, or Ted. n. ſ. ſrada, Lat] A - 
flambeau. Not in wy E 1 
A buſhy teud a groom did light, 
And ſacred lamp in ſecret chamber hide. 
Hymen is awake, 
And long ſince ready from his maſk to move, 
With his bright gad that flames with maay ; 


* * 
5 a+ 


S/ . 


Hake. 


1 
: TEAGUE. n. ſ. A name of contempt vſed 1 
r . 
TEAL. e Dutch] A wild ſon!. 

Some ſerve for food to us, amd ſome but to (442 
themſelves ; amongſt the fi: ſt tort we reckon the 
dip-chick, ccots, teal, wigeon, Carew; 5.9, f ; 
Tram. . ſ. [temo, the team of a carriage, Lt, 


| zyme, Sax. a yoke. | 


r. A number of horſes or oxen dra ing at on 
the ſame carriage. 
Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 
As he his toilſome tem that way did guide, 
And brought thee up in ploughman's 1tute to bits, 
Sp:2,0, 
We fairies that do run th 
By the triple Hecate's e .», 

From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a drean, 
Now are trolick. SAA. Mid. Nile Din, 
Making ſuch diff rence hetwixt wake aud ſicey, 

As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heav'nly harne!s'd wm 
Begins his golden progreſs in the Eaſt, Sate Pet, 
I amin love ; but a zca» of horſe ſhall not pluck 
that from me, or who 'tis I love. Spt. 
After the declining ſun ' 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their war, 
RAU ammnn, 
He heav'd with more than human force to mere 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a f Dry», 
In ſtiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat 
wi:h a t:am of horſe. lortime!'s Huſbandry, 
2. Any number paſſing in a line. 5 
Like a long /*am of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleaye the liquid {{y, 
Dryden 
Teak. nf. [ea in this word is pronounced x; 
rean, Saxon, taure, Daniſh ; te rhymes to ch. 
1. The water which violent patlion forces from 
the eyes. 
She comes; and I'll prepare 
My t-ar ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. SH. 
The pre ty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
Knowing that thou wouldſt have me drown d on 


ſhore 
With eur, as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindnefs. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a rar 
In all my mneries ; but thou haſt forced me. 
Let's dry our eyes. Shukeſpeare”s Henry VIII. 
Tears are the effects of compreiſion of the moi- 
ture of the brain upon dilation of the ſpirits. Fa. 
She ſilently a gentle tear let fall. A. au. 
2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 
Her frazrant flow'rs, her trees with precious 
Her ſecond harveſts. Dry. 
To TEAR. pret. 76, anciently tare ; part. pal. 
o; [( Tænan, Saxon; tara, Swediſh : i pic 
nounced as a ; tear rhymes to ſquare.] 
1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend; 40 
ſeparate by violent pulling. 
Come feeling night, 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and gear to pieces that great bond 
Which Keeps me pale. Shak:ip. Mactete. 
The one went out from me; and I 1aid, Surery 
he is tern in pieces, and I ſaw him not fince. Ga 
John tore off lord Strutt's ſervants cloaths ; no 
and then they came home naked. A. dull ut. 
Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage were like to be 
torn to pieces by the populace. Ar lutbam. 
2. To laniate; to wound with any ſharp pot 
drawn along. 5 
U/ 


i ah An £A 


8. 4 


4 


TEA 


0:d with duſt deform's their heary hair, 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they 
fare. Shaksjpoare. 
Neither hall men teu themſelves for them in 
ning to comfort them for the dead. Fer. Xvi. 

To break, or take away by violence. 
As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, and ſcatter'd death around, 


Dryden. 

4. To divide violently ; to ſhatter. 

Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God de- 
ſtroys fatherly authority, when he ſuffers one in 
polletfion of it to have his government % in 
pieces, and ſhared by his ſubjects ? Loc 

c. To pull with violence; to drive violently. 

Ile roar'd, he beat his breaſt, he tore his _ 
r 

From harden'd oak, or from a rock's cold womb, 
At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce tygreſs come ; 
Or on rough ſeas from their foundation tara, ; 
Got by the winds, and in a tempeſt born. Dryden. 

Bluſh rather, that you are a flave to paſſion, 
Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 
Aud gives you not the leiſure to confider. A. Phil, 

6. To take away by ſudden violence. 

Solyman 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tore. Waller. 
The hand of fate 
Has tn thee from me, and I muſt forget thee. Ad. 

7. To make a violent rent. 

In the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name cf Antony. Shatejp. Art. and Cleopatra. 

To ThAR. v. 2. ag Dutch. ] To fume ; to 
rave; to raut turbutently. 

All men tranſported into outrages for ſmall tri- 
vial matters, fall under the inuendo of this bull, 
that ran #aring mad for the pinching of a mouſe. 

L'Eftrange. 

Tear. v. . [from the verb.] A rent; a fiſſure. 

Trax EER. . f. {from 10 tear.] He who rends 
or tears. 

TEAaRFALLING. adj. [trar and fall.] Tender; 
ſhedding tears. 

: Iamin 


So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin, 

Tear falling pity dwells not in this eye. Shakeſpeare. 
TE ARFUL, adj. | tear and fall.] Weeping ; full 

of tears, 


Ist meet that he 
hould leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tra! ful eyes add water to the fea ? Shake 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the t-arfal fluices of deſpair : 
Charm d _ that virtuous draught th' exalted 
ming, 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Od. 
To TEASE. v. a. [tzpan, Saxon. ] 
1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 
3- To torment with importunity ; to vex with 
affiduous impertinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reaſon, 
But indefatigable 24e. Butler. 
My friends always teaſe me about him, becauſe 
he has no eſtate. Spectator. 
: After having been preſent in public debates, he 
was teaſed by his mother to inform her of what had 
paſſed. Addiſon. 
We ſyſtem-makers can ſuſtain 
The theſis, which you grant was plain; 
And with remarks and comments teaſe ye, 
In d the thing before was eaſy. Prior. 
TEASEL. . ſ. erl. Saxon ö ; 
Pet —. J. [*axl, ; dipſacus, Lat.] 
The ſpecies are three: one is called carduus 
fullonum, and is of ſingular uſe in raiſing the knap 
** woollen TT Miller. 
EASER, u. ſ. [from teaſe. thin 
torments by — 8 * 
A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the 
beſt advice. If you would have him come to him- 
ſe}f, you muſt take off his little teaſer, which holds 
tus reaſon at bay. Collier. 
Tear. 3. ). [tth, Welſh; Tr, Saxon, tcite, 
Dutch; teen, F rench.] The dug of a beaſt ; an- 
ciently the pap of a woman, 


fully; frowardly. 


TED 


Even at thy tea: thou hadſt thy tyranny. Sha. 
Snows cauſe a fruitful year, watering the earth 
better than rain ; for the earth ſucks it as out of 
the teat, Bacon. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, we in- 
fer, that they ſuckle their younglings with milk. 
Brown's Vulg. Errour:. 
Is more pleas'd my ſenſe, 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of en e or goat dropping with milk at even. Mit. 
Infants fleep, and are ſeldom awake but when 
hunger calls for the tet. Locke. 
The goat, how bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, 


&.| Kind Amalthea, reach d her fut diſtent 


With milk, thy early food. Prior. 
Trcuity, adv. | from tecby.] Peeviſhly; fret- 
Te/cnixess. . . [from techy.] Peeviſhneſs ; 

fretfulneſs. 

Tt'ciaxICcAL. adj. C technique, Fr.] Be- 
longing to arts; not in common or popular uſe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain 
from calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the 
ſulphur, and ſometimes the mercury of a _ 

A. 

TE'CHY, adj. Peeviſth; fretful; irritable ; 
eaſily made angry ; froward. 

I cannot come to Crefſid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to he woo'd to wooe, 

As ſhe is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt ail ſute. $Sh:4//. 
When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple, 

and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it zecby, and 

fall out with the dug. S$5.1k:-[prare's Rom. and Jul. 
TEtcTo'NICK, adj, [Thx] Pertaining to 
building. atley. 
To TED. v. a. | teavan, Saxon, to prepare. | 
To lay graſs newly mown in rows. 
The ſmell of grain, or tdd-d graſs or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural ſound. 
Mltor. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and cafting 
it abroad, they call tedding. Mortimer Huſband y. 
Frudent his fall'n heaps 

Collecting, cheriſh'd with the tepid wreaths 

Of r-dded graſs, and the ſun's mellow ing beams, 

Rivall'd with artful heats. Þhitips. 
TEe'pvER, or eber. u. ſ. [tudder, Dutch; tind!, 

a rope, Iflandick. | 
1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 

field that he may not paſture too wide. Teigher, 

Erſe. 

2. Any thiog by which one is reſtrained. 

We lived joyfully, going abroad within our 
tedder. Bacon. 

We ſhall have them againſt the wall ; we know 
the length of their t«dder, they cannot run far 
from us. Child. 

TE DE'UM. ». f. An hymn of the church, fo 
called from the two firſt words of the Latin. 

The choir, 

With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 

Together ſung tc deum. Shak:ſpeare's Heary VIII. 
Te deum was ſung at St. Paul's after the victory. 

Bacon. 
Tr'piovs. adj. ¶tadicux, Fr. tedium, Lat.] 
1. Weariſome by continuance ; troubleſome ; 
irkſome. 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 

Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton, 
Pity only on freſh objects ſtays, 

But with the ſediaus ſight of woes decays. Dryden. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity. Uſed of authors 

or performances. 

They unto whom we ſhall ſeem 7zedi-vs are in 
nowiſe injured by us, becauſe it is in their own 


hands to ſpare that labour which they are not | 


willing to endure. Hooker. 
That I be not further t-di:us unto thee, hear us 
of thy clemency a few words. , XxXiv. 4- 
Chief maſtery to diſſect 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights. 


Milton. 
3. Slow. 
But then the road was ſmooth and ſair to ſee, 
With ſuch inſenſible declivity, 
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That what men thought a tedizvr courſe to rum 
Was finith'd in the hour it firſt begun. Harte, 

Tz'v1ousLyY. adv, [from tedious.) In fuch a 
manner as to weary. 

Te'prousNEss. . ſ. [from tedious.] 

1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance. 

She diſtaſtes them all within a while; 
And in the ſweeteſt finds a tediouſneſs. 

2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perſuade them, that any 
thing cau take away the tedicuſurſs of prayer, except: 
it be brought to the ſame meaſure and form which 
themſelves aflign. Homer. - 

3- Prolixity ; length. 

Since brevity's the ſoul of wit, 

And t«diouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 
I will be brief. Shakef. Hl te 

4- Uneafineſs ; tireſomeneſs; quality of wea- 

rying. 
In thoſe very actions whereby we are eſpeciat- 
ly per fected in this life we are not able to perſiſt; 
forced we are with very wearineſs, and that often, 
o interrupt them; which zed.ouſne/s cannot fall 
into thoſe operations that are in the ſt te of blits 
when our union with God is compleat. Hooker, 

More than kKiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 

For thus friends abſent ſpeak : this eaſe controuls 
The t-dixuſn-ſs of my life. Done. 
To Tee. v. . | team, Saxon, offspring. ] 
1. To bring young. 

If ſhe muſt tem, 

Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be athwart diſnatur'd torment to her. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
Have we more fons ? or are we like to have ? 

Is not my tcemmy date drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age? 
Shat-ſpeare. 

When the riſing Spring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and chearful greens appear. Dryden. 

There are ſundamental truths the baſis upon. 
which a great many others reſt: theſe are feng 
truths, rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 
mind, and, like the lights of Heaven, give light and 
evidence to other things. Locke. 

3. To be full ; to be charged as a breeding ani- 
mal. 

We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a ſin- 
gle head that does not teem with politicks. Addiſon. 
To TEEM. v. 4. 

1. To bring forth; to produce: 


What's the neweſt grief ? 
Each minute tern a new one. Shaksſp, Macbeth. 
Common mother, thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſureable, and infinite breaft, 
Teem and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Tim. of Athen 
The earth obey'd ; and ftraty g 
Op'ning her fertile womb, cem at a birth 


[nnumerous living creatures. Milton's Par. Left. 
The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the 


Davies, 


Sha, 


earth did not then t-em forth its increaſe, as for- 


merly, of its own accord, but required culture. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by Stmzer 
to come from tome, Daniſh, i” draw owt; to pour, 
The Scots retain it: as, teem that 2water out ; hence 


Swift took this word. 


Trem out the remainder of the ale into the tan- 


kard, and fill the glaſs with ſmall beer. Swift. 
T#EMFUL, adj. [teampul, Saxon. ] 
1. Pregnant; prolifick. _ 
2. Brimful. 
Tz'tMER. n. . [from tecm.] One that brings- 
young. 
Te eMLESS. adj. {from teem.] Unfruitful ; not 
olifick. 
” Bail wars, ſuch waſte, ſuch fiery tracks of 
dearth, 


Their zeal has left, and ſuch a teemliſi earth. Dry. 
TE tx. . /. [ cinan, Saxon, ts kindle ; tener, Fle- 
miſh, ti; TEonan, Saxon, injurics.] Sorrow 3 
grief. Not in uſe. 
Arrived there : 
That barehead knight, for dread and doleAubtror- 
Would fain have fled, ne durſt approachen near. 


Spenſer. 
brp. 
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Fry not in heartleſs grief and doleful ren. Spenſ. 
My heart bleeds 

To think o' th' zcere that I have turn'd you to. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have ſeen, 

Ard each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of cen. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To Trxx. v. a. [from tinan, to kindle, Saxon.) 


To excite; to provoke to do a thing. Not in uſe. 


Spenſer. 


Tetxxs. a. /. [from teen for ten.] The years 
reckoned by the termination teen; as, thirteen, 
fourteen. | 

Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, 
Begotten at his entrance, in his teens; 

Some childiſh fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muſe the more for beiag a boy. 


Granville, 


TErTH, the plural of . 

Who can open the doors of his face? his zceth 
are terrible round about. 

To TEETH. v. n. | from the noun. 
teeth; to be at the time of dentition. 

When the ſymptoms of zecthing appear, the gums 


To breed 


ought to be relaxed by ſoftening ointment. 464th. 


TE/GUMENT. n. ſ. [tegumentum, Lat.] Cover; 
the outward part. This word is ſeldom uſed but 
in anatomy or phyſicks. ; 

Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings in the faſhion 


of beard, or other hairy t-guments. Brown's Vu. Err, 


Proceed by ſection, dividing the ſkin, and ſepa- 
rating the veg. 
In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace be- 
tween the green pericarpium and the hard ſhell. 
Ray on the Creation. 
To TEH-HE. v. n. [a cant word made from the 
nd. To laugh with a loud and more inſolent 
kind of cachinnation ; to titter, 
They laugh'd and 75-424 with deriſion, 
To ſee them take your depoſition. Hudibras. 
TEIL tce. u. 7 Ceilia, Lat.] The ſame with 
linden or limetrec : which ſee. 
A teiltrceand an oak have their ſubſtance in them 


when they caſt their leaves. Ta. vi. 13. 
(Trin r. 2. ſ. [Cteinte, Fr. ] Colour; touch of the 
pencil. 


Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never 
be imitated by the moſt brilliant colours, becauſe 
the different tcints are ſimply laid on, each in its 
place, one after another. Dryden, 

TEe'LARY. adj. [tay a web, Lat.] Spinning 
webs. : | 56 
The pictures of zc/2ry ſpiders, and their poſi- 
tion in the web, is commonly made lateral, and re- 
garving the horizon; alihough we ſhall common- 
ly find it downward, and their heads reſpecting 
the center. Brown's Valg. Errors. 

' TE'LESCOPE. =. /. | teleſcope, Fr. rx@» and 
exmi,] A long glaſs by which diſtant objects are 
viewed. 

The tel:;ſcop- diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in 
the heavens, and ſhews the milky way, and the 
bright cloudy ſpots, in a very dark ſky, to be a col- 
jection of little ſtars. Wat:. 

TEitsco'ricali. dj. | from teleſe;pe.] Belong- 
ing to a teleſcope; ſeeing at a diſtance. 

To TELL. v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. J. 
Crellan, Saxon; fu e, tell u, Puch; zl, Dan.) 

1. To utter; tocspr. to ſhtak. 

I will not eat till 1hare rd mine errand, Gere/:s, 

Thy meſſage mig!.t in , leg wound, 
And in performing en us. 

2. To relite; to rebearſe. 

] will declare Wit wife men have teu from 
their fathers, and have not Ev Job, xv. 18. 

Wh Gideon heard the 2%. of the dream, aud 
the interpretation, he worſhipped. Judges, vii. 1 3. 

He longer will delay to hear thee ? / 

His generation. Milton. 

Y ou mutt kau; but break, O break my heart, 
Beforc 1: my fatal Rory out, 

TH uſurper of my throne is ray wife ! Drydn. 
The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs'd the gate, 
And not a man appears to their fate. Pope's Od. 

3. To teach; to inform. 

He gently ad, where all the people be, 


Ni tor. 


3 xli. 14. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
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Which in that ſtately building wont to dwell ? 
Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not 7%. Spenſ. 

I tod him of myſelf; which was as much 
As to have a{k'd him pardon. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

Til! me now, what lady is the ſame, 

To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis'd to te me of ? Shakeſpeare 

The fourth part of a ſhekel of filver will I give 
to the man of God to el us our way. 1 Sam. ix. 8. 

Saint Paul z«l/zth us, we muſt needs be ſubject 
wot only for fear, but alſo for conſcience ſake. 

. Bijhnp Sander ſor. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. 

Alilton. 

4. To diſcover ; to betray. 

They will ze it tothe inhabitants. Nam. xiv. 14. 

5. To count ; to number. 

Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 

So early wiſe, and laſting fair ; | 
That none, except her years they bd, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 

Numerous fails the fearful only te//; 

Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. 
Dryden. 

A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of 
infinite. Locke, 

She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though ſhe has te, them ten times o'er. 

6. To make excuſes. A low word. 

Tuſh, never zcl/ me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 

As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhould'ſt know of 
this. Shakeſpeare. 

To TELL. v. u. , 

1. Lo give an account; to make a report. 

I will compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I may 
publiſh with the voice of thankſgiving, and tell of 
all thy wondrous works. Pſalm, xxvi. 7. 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures ell, 

Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here? 
Milton. 

2. To TELL on, To inform of. A doubtful 
phraſe. 

David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, ſaying, leſt they ſhould 7% 
on us, ſaying, ſo did David. 1 Sam. xxvil. 11. 

TE'LLTALE. u. ſ. [tell and tale.] One who gives 
malicious information ; one who carries officious 
intelligence, | 

You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 
That is no flearing ze/lta/e. Shakeſp. Julius Cuſar. 

What, ſhall theſe papers lie like z/{:e/cs here? 

Shakeſpeare. 

Let not the Heay'ns hear theſe telltale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed. Shakeſpeare. 

Tis done; report diſplays her z«/tale wings, 
And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairf, 

And to the ?-/itale ſun deſcry 
Our conceal'd ſulemaity, 

Eurydice and he are priſoners here, 
But will not long be ſo: this ze/{tale ghoſt 
Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee, 

A t-/ltals out of ſchool 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool, Swift. 

Tt'L LE. u. /. {from 1. | 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

3- A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of 
which there are four in number: their buſineſs is 
to receive all monies due to the king, and give the 
cl»: of the pell a bill to charge him therewith : 
they al'o pay all perſons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the 
receipt; e alio make books of receipts and pay- 
ment, which they deliver tothe rd treafurer.Cowe/, 

TrMERA'KIOUS. adj. | temeruire, Fr. temerarius, 
Latin. | 

i, Raſh; heady; unreaſonably adventurous ; 
unrcatonably contemptuous of danger. : 

Neſolution without foreſight is but a im i 
folly ; and the conſequences of things are the firſt 
point to be taken into confideration. L'Eftrange. 

2. Carelcſs; heedleſs ; done at random. 

Should he find upon one ſingle ſheet of parch- 
ment, an oration written full of profound ſenſe, 
adorned with elegant phraſe, the wit of man could 


Wallr. 


Prior. 


Milton. 
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not perſuade him that this was done by the bene. 
riows daſhes of an unguided pen. K 


Tem E RITY. . . ¶ temeritas, Lat.] Rachnefe, 
unreatonable contempt of danger. 
The figures are bold even to trmerity.  Corpley, 


To TEMPER. v. a. | t:mpero, Lat. temperer, Fr. 
1. To mix ſo as that one part qualifies the other, 
I ſhell temp.” fo 
Juſtice with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt 
Them fully ſatisfy d, and Thee appeaſe. 
2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 
It you could find out but a man 

To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon ſleep in quiet. Shakeſprar:, 

- To mingle; 
repare the ſixth part of an ephah and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to tener with the fine flour, 
Eck. xlvi. 14, 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the fa. 
ther and maſter of the family, t-mpered the inqui. 
ries after his own affairs with kind queſtions re. 
lating to themſelves. Addiſox, 

4. To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 

Th' uncivil Kerns of Ireland are in arms, 

And temps clay with blood of Engliſhmen. SH. 

The potter tenpereth ſoft earth, fathioneth every 
veſſel with much labour. Vid. xv. 7, 

. To accommodate; to modify. 

Thy ſuſtenance ſerving to the appetite of the 
eater, tempered itſelf to every man's liking. . 

- To bring to due proportion; to moderate ex- 
ceſs. 

Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nouriſh. Alilm, 

7. To ſoften; to aollify ; to aſſuage; to ſouth; 
to calm, 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured 
to temper their warlike courages with ſweet de- 
lights of learning and ſciences : ſo that as mnch as 
the one excelled in arms, the other exceeded in 
knowledge. Spenſer on Ireland, 

With this ſhe wants to temper angry ſove, 
When all the gods he threats with thund'ring dart, 

Spenſe. 


Miba. 


Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. Shuteſprore, 
Woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you. 
(iy, 


8. To form metals to a proper degree of hard- 


neſs. 
The ſword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temp fo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge. Mliltn. 

In the !-mpering of ſteel, by holding it but a mi- 
nute or two longer or leſſer in the other competent 
heat, gives it very different tempers as to brittle- 
neſs or toughneſs, Boyle. 

Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heav'n terene, refulgent arms appear ; 
Red'ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 
The tenp d metals claſh, and yield a filver ſound. 
Dryden. 

9. To govern. A latiniſm. 

With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare temperetb. Specs 

Tr'ur kk. . ſ. from the verb.] 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
ſoil and tem than the abundant growing of the 
palm trees. Kali, b. 

Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preſerved by a convenient mixture of way wr 

Aut. 

2. Middle courſe; mean or medium. 

If the eſtates of ſome biſhops we: © K* bit unt 
before the reformation, the preſent cietgy's wilhes 
reach no furt er than that ſome reaſonable e 
had been uſed iuſtead of paring them fo quick. 

Swift's Mi. 

3. Conſtitution of body. 

This body would be increaſed daily, being ſup- 


plied from aboye and 'below, and having done 
growing, 
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growing, it would become more dry by degrees, 
und of a be of greater contiſtency and firmnets. 
Barnet Them y of the Earth. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind. . 
This, I fall call it evangelical, temper is far from 
being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. Inn. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious tap'r he both heard, and jadg'd, 
Without wrath or reviling. AMziltern'; Paradije Left. 
This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, the 
anly terper whereia the mind is capable of receiv- 
ing new informations. Licks on Education, 
All irregular mp7 ia trade and buſinefs, are 
but like irregular er in eating and drinking. 
GW, 


c. Conſtitutions! frame of mind. 

The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a 
hot tenen len p Oer à cold deere. Shakeſpeare. 

Our hearts, 
Of brothers tene, do receive you in 
With all Kind love. Siukeſprare's Julius Coſar. | 

6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 

Reſtore yourſelves unto your Hrn, fathers, 
And without perturbation hear me ſpeak. Hen J. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with ene rife. Pope. 

„ State to which metals are reduced, particu- 
Liriy as to hardnets. 

Here draw I 

A ſword, whoſe z-wpcr I intend to ſtain 
With the hett blood that I can meet withal. Shaky. 

Ithuriel with bis ſpear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falihobd can endure 
Touc!; of cœleſtial tempor, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs : up he ttarts, 
Diſcover'd, and ſurpriz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Theſe needles ſhould have a due temper ; for if 
they are too ſoft, the force exerted to carry them 
through the fleſh will bend them; if they are too 
brittle they ſnap. Sharp. 

Te/MPERAMENT. . /. [ tzmperamentum, Latin; 
teniporament, French.) 

1. Conſtitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the predo- 
minance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in pro- 
portion to the preſent ert of that part of 
vur body to which they are applied. Locke. 

2. Medium; due mixture of oppoſites. 

The common law has waſted and wrought out 
thoſe diſtempers, and reduced the Kingdom to its 
zutt tate and AF LY Hale. 

TexmetrantxTAL. adj. [from temperament. | 
Conftitational. 

That 1-m;paramental dignotions, and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, that may be collected from 
pots in our nails, we concede. Brown's ug. Err. 

Intellectual repreſentations are received with as 
unequal a fate upon a bare temperamental! reliſh or 
euguſt. Glanville, 

T:'1PERANCE. 3. /, [temperantie, Lat.] 

7. Moderation; oppoted to giutiony and dune 
Kt; is 

Obſerve 
The rule of not too much; by temperance tanght 
In what thou eat'ft and drink'ſt; ſeeking from 
thence 
Due nouriſtunent, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

Tenporancey that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, gives indolence of body and 
tranquility of mind; the beſt guardian of youth 
and ſupport of old age. Templi. 

Mike t-mperance thy companion ; fo ſhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Daly Agriculture. 

2. Patience; calmneſs; ſedatencis ; moderation 
of paſſion. 

His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance, 

When as the noble prince had marked well; 

He cam d ms wrath with good! y temper mee, 

Spenſer. 
What, are you chaf'd ? E 

Aſc God for tomp'rance, that's th' appliance only 

* lich your diſeaſe requires. Shakeſp. Herry Vill. 

Turf. 4j. | temperatus, Lat.] 

7. Not excefiive; moderate in degree of auy 
quality, . 

Ute a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate 
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| 1-19p-yate, according to the nature of the ſuhject; 

for that may be tprrate to fruits and liquors 

which will nut work at all upon metals. Bacon. 
His ſleep 

Was airy, light, from pure digeſtion bred, 

And temp'rate vapours bland. Milton. 

2. Moderate in meat and drink. 

I adyifed him to be t.1pecrate in eating and drink- 
ing. Wiſcman, 

3. Free from ardent paſſion. , 

So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd; 

Such trmp*rate order in ſo fierce a courſe 

Doth want example. Shak-ſpeare? 

She's not froward, but modeſt as the dove: 

She iz not hot, but 7:mperate az the morn. Shak ſp. 

From temp-irute inatftivity we are unready to put 
in execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon. Brown. 

TEMPERATELY. adv. | from temper ate, ] 

1. Moderately ; not exceſſively. 

By winds that tcperatcly blow, 
The bark ſhould pats ſecure and flow. Adlifon. 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion, 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 

Tl. as violently redreſs. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Without gluttony or luxury. 

God efteems it a part of his ſervice if we eat or 
drink ; ſo it be temperately, and as may beſt pre- 
ſerve health. Tay or. 

Tur TNATEX ESS. . ſ. {from temprrate.] 

1. Freedom from excetles ; mediocrity. 

2. Calmneſs; coolneſs of mind. 

Langley's mild tenperatene} 5, 

Did tend unto a calmer quietnels. Daniel. 

TEMPERATURE. . .. | temperutura, tempc ta, Lat. 
temperatures Fr.] 

1. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It lietli in the fame climate, and is of no other 
temp-rature than Guinea. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the WF. 

Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if 
they come carlier, ſhew the temperature of OR: 

Nun. 

There may be as much difference as to the t-vr- 
þrrature of the air, and as to heat and cold in one 
mile, as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he that 
would cool and refreſh himſelf in the ſummer, had 
better go up to the top of the next hill, than re- 
move into a far more northern country. , Brown. 

Memory depends upon the conſiſtence and the 
temperature of the brain. Watts. 
2. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarieties. _ 
As the world's ſun doth effects beget 
Diff'rent, in divers places ev'ry day; 

Here Autumn's 7empecr.uture, there Summer's heat, 
Here flow'ry Spring-tide, and there Winter grey. 

Dawvics. 

If, inſtead of this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe 
an equality, or conſtant t-mpcrature of it before the 
deluge, the caſe would be much altered. I oadrv, 
3. Moderation; freedom from predominant paſ- 
ſion. 

In that proud port which her ſo goodly graceth, 
Moſt goodly temp-rature you may deſery. _ 

Tr'MPERED. adj. [from er.] Diſpoſed with 

regard to the paſſions. 
When was my lord ſo much ungently t-mpered, 
To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment She. 
TE'MPEST. a. [ tempeſ'c, Fr. tempeſias, Lat. | 
1. The utmoſt violence of the wind ; the names 
by which the wind is called according to the gra- 
dual encreaſe of its force ſeems to be, a breeze; 
a gale; aguſt; aſtorm; a tempeſt. 
I have ſeen t-mp-ſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the Knotty oaks. Sh N. Julius Corſar, 
Some have been driven by tempe/t to the ſouth. 
AA 


What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame 

Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a tempeft's name. Donne. 

We, caught in a fiery tempeſ, thall be hurl'd 

Each on his rock transfix'd. Milton. 

With clouds and ſtorms 

Around thee thrown, :-»peft o'er tempeſt roll'd, 

Thou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. 
Thomſon. 

2. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. 

The teme in my mind 


ba. | Would they ftrip from us. 


TEM 


| To Tr mtr. 2. a. [from the noun. ] To diſ- 
tur b as by a tempeſt. 
5 Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Temp:/t the ocean, Milton. 
TE'MPEST-BEATEN. v. a. [tempeſt and beat. | 
Shattered with ſtorms. 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, 
> tempeſi-braten ſoul may ſafely reſt. Dryden. - 
EMPEST-TOST, adj. temp and t.] Driven 
about by ſtorms. romp 2 
Though his bark cannot be loſt, | 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſi=ts/t. Sbeteſp. Mac! N 
Trurgsri'virxv. 2. J. Ci, Lat.] Seas 
ſonableneſs. . 
Since their diſperſion, the conſtitutions of coun- 
tries admit not ſuch tei of harveſt. Brown, 
Trmpt'sTVOUS. ak, [ tempetaicuxy, Fr. from 
t-mp:/t. | Stormy ; turbulent. 
Tempeſiao; fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 
And thrilling ſorrow thrown his utmoſt dart. 
e S nr. 
Which of them riſing with the ſun, or falling, 
Should prove temp: ſtuous. A ſiatou. 
Her looks grow black as a tempe//uous wind, 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her A 
d. 
Pompey, when diſſuaded from embarking be- 
cauſe the weather was t-mp:fuous, replied, My 
voyage is neceſſary, my life is not ſo. Collier. 
Tur Lax. . . [from the Temp/r, an houſe 
near the Thames, anciently belonging to the 
knights urs, originally from the temple of Je- 
ruſalem.] A ſtudent in the law. 
Wits and templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. Pope. 
Tr'ur tr. . /. (temple, Fr. tenplum, Lat.] 
1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 
ö The honour'd gods 
Throng our large tmp with the ſhews of peace. 
Shale pere. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no atfera- 
bly but hornbeaſts. Shakeſpeare's As yeu like its 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed temple, and ftole thence 
The life o' th' building. Shakeſpcare's Machth, 
2. | Tempora, Lat.] The upper part of the ſides 
of the head where the pulſe is felt. 
Her ſunny locks 
Hang on her t«»ples like a golden flcece. Sh. f 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the 
temples ; frontals alſo may be applied. MHiſemm. 
To procure ſleep, he uſes the ſcratching of the 
temples and ears; that even mollifies wild beaſts. 
Arbatinob 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 
Cold through his les glides the whizzing ſpear. 
TE'MPLET. x. /. A piece of timber in a buiid- 
ing. : 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, as 
linteols over windows, or tempt; under girders, 
lay them in loom. Moxor's Mech. Exerciſes. 
T:/>21roRaL. ach. [ temporal, Fr. temporalii, low 
Latin. | 
1. Meaſured by time; not eternal. 
As there they ſuſtain tmp» al life, ſo here they 
would learn to make proviſion for cal. Horley, 
2 Secular; nut eccleſiaſtical. 
This ſceptre ſhews the force of ?:wporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread of Kings. Shakeſpeare, 
All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teſtament have given to the church, 
Ship. Her y V. 
All temporal power hath been wreſted from the 
clergy, and much of their ecclefiaſtick. Sei. 
3. Not piritual. | | 
There is ſcarce any of thoſe deciſions but gives 
good light, by way of authority or reaſon, to ſome 
queſtions that arite alſo between tempor dignities, 
eſpecially to caſes wherein ſome of our ſubordi- 
nat? ;emporal titles have part in the controverſy. 
Seld:n, 
Call not every temporal end a defiling of the in- 
tention, but only when it contradicts the ends of 


Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 


heat; that digeſt and mature; wherein we mean: 
. 


Save what beats there. Suat. ſ. King Lear, 
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God, oe when it is principally intended: for 
ſometimes a t-mpral end is part of our duty ; and 
ſuch are all the actions of our calling. T ayl 75 
Prayer is the inſtrument of fetching down ail 

good things to us, whether ſpiritual or t-1p7ral. 
; Duty of Men. 

Our p-titions to God, with regard to temporals, 
muſt be that ted um of convenence Proportioner 
to the ſeveral conditions of life. Hater“ Serm. 

4. {Temporidy Fr.] Placed at the temples, or up- 
per part ot the {des of the hend. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the ten 
arteries, are the moſt eſtectual remedies for a 
phreuiy. A lt on Al ments, 

Trweora'LITY.] ». . [temporalite, Fr. from 

IL 0RALS. } tempel] Secular poiletii- 
cn; not ecclefinſtick rights. 
Such revennes, lands, and tenements, as biſhops 
aye had anncxed to their ſees by the Kings and 
others from time to time, as they are barons and 
lord> of the parhament. Cu. 

The feſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual, 
as the temporalti-; of vacant hiſhopricks, the profits 
that grow by the tenures of lands. Vacun. 

The king yielded np the point, reſerving the 
ceremony of homage from the bithops, in reſpet 
of the terforalittes, bn himſelf. , ; 

Te\MyorALLY. adv, [from temporal. | With 
reſpect to this life. 

Sinners who are in ſuch a temporally happy con- 
dition, Owe it not to tleir fins, but wholly to their 
luck. South, 
TELMTrOoRAL Tv. . /. [from tmporal, ] 

1. The laity; ſecular people. 

The pope fucked out ineſtimable fums of mo- 
ney, to the intolerable grievance of clergy and 
ter porally. Abbct. 

2. Secular poſſeſſions. 

TemeorsSEOUS. adj. [tenteris, Lat.] Tempo- 
raryv. Die. 
Te/1PoRARINESS. 3. . {from terporary.] The 
ſtate of being temporary; not perpetuity. 

Te/xPFoORraRY. adj. CH, Lat.] Laſting only 
for a limited time, 

Theſe remporary truces were ſoon made and ſoon 
broken; he deſired a ſtraiter amity. Bacon's H. VII. 

If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering, 
and writing, doth conclude by a neceſſary infer. 
e:ce, that all precepts uttered and written in this 
manner are ſimply aud perpetually moral; then, 
on the contrary, all precepts wanting tlus are 
merely torporory. ö Wire. 

The republick threatened with danger, ap- 
pointed a trmporary dictator, who, when the dan- 
ger was over, retired again into the community. 

Wy tIBDTAM 

T, Tr/MPoR175. v. n. [torforiſrr, Fr. tmpus, 
Lat.] ä 
. To delay; to procraſtinate. 

ISCupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, 
thou wilt quake for this ſhortly, 
look for an eaitiquake too then. 
Well, vou will ine with the hours, $7.2, 

" The el of Lincoln, deceived of the country's 
eMmMourte, in which caſe ke would have f,, 
-fotr ed to give the King battle. Bacen's Henry VII. 

2. To comply with the times or occaſions. 

Ther might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But ont wardly they necds muſt tempriſc. Daniel. 

2. To comply. This is improper. 

The d2uphin is two wilful oppoſite, a 
And uit not tp ri Vith my entreaties : - 
He fatty favs, he'll not lay down his arms. SSA. 

Ferro Er z. . [unt fury Fr. from t:m- 
Six One that complies with times or occaſions; 
a trimmer. . 

I prozounce thee a hovering tmpiriziers that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
Inchnins to them both. Shuketp. Winter's Talk. 

Tgus E BREAD. Tor p ee 2, Dutch; tam. 

Te/MmsED BNZAD. %, Fr. tame, Italian, 
to {ft : en., Dutch; 247 155 French; . n, Italian, 
a Geve. } Bread made ef flour better fifted than 
common. 

To TE ur r. v. a [ttt Lat. tent r. Pr.] 

1. To ſolicit to ill; to incite by pieſenting ſome 
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| *Tis not the King that ſends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tent, him to this harſh extremity. 


You, ever gentle gods! take my breath from 
me; 

Let not my worſer ſpirit c me agu in 

lo die before you pleate. at. {p. King Lear, 
Come together, that 5 tan 7pr you not. 1 Cor, 
He that hath not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is 

quickly tmpicd and overcome in ſmall things. 

Biſhop Tayhr. 
Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz'd, which to behold 

Mi glu 7: Pt alone. ö Milton. 
The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he 

cannot deſtroy ſo, his power is at an end. Seuth. 

O wretched maid ! 

Whoſe roving fancy wou'd reſolve the ſame 

With him, who next ſhould temp; her eaſy fame. 
Prior. 

2. To provoke. | 
I'm muck too ven'trous 
In nbi of your patience. S. Henry VIII. 
Withbold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 

Leut not the brave and needy to deſpair : 

For, thouzh your violence ſhould leave 'em bare 

Ot gold and filver, ſwords and darts reniain. 

1 „den. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed without any notion of 
evil; to ſolicit; to draw. 
Still his ſtrength conceal'd 
Which tente our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
Milton. 
The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
4. Io try; to attempt; to venture on. I know 

not whether it was not originally ? attempt, which 

was viciouſly written to tempt, by an eliſion of the 
wrong ſyllable. 
1 his from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 

And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, 

Ere lcave be giv'n to tempt the nether {kies. Dryd. 
TrurrT ION. . . | tentation, Fr. from tempt.) 
1. The act of tempting; ſolicitation to ill; en- 

ticement. 

All ::-mptati to tranſgreſs repel. Milton, 

2. The ſtate of being tempted. 

When by human weakneſs, and the arts of the 

tempter, you are led into temptations, prayer is the 

thread to bring you out of this labyrinth. Duppa, 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a mo- 

tive to ill. 

Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contrary 

caſket; for if the devil be within, and that tent 

ion without, he will chuſe it. Shakeſpeare. 
Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

V.ew it, and lay the bright temptation down: 

is baſe to ſeize on all. 

Tempe TABLE. adj. | from tempt.) Liable to 

temptation; obnoxious to bad influence. Not 

elegant, nor uſed. 

If the parliament were as t-»ft:b/e as any other 

aſſembly, the managers mult fail for want of tools 

to work with. Swift, 

TE“Uur TR. „. . [from tpi.) 


Is this her fault or mine? 

The ?:»;ptcr or the tempted, who tins moſt ? 

Not ſhe ; nor dotii the tempt. Shk-(pearc. 

Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never 

want tenpters to urge them on. Tultjor. 

My work is done: 

She's now the tene to enſnare his heart. Dryden. 

2. Theinfernal fol:ctor to evil. 

The experience of our own frailtics, and the 

watchifulneis of the ptr, diſcourage us. Hamm. 

Foretold what would come to paſs, 

When firſt this e crofs'd the gulf from hell. 
Nil IN, 

To this high mountain's top the t#-mpter brought 

Our S$:xviour, Ait a'; Paradiſe Regt ned. 

Tx' uu EN cv. . . { 1emulentiay Lat.} Inebria- 

tion; intoxication by liquor, 

Tr\rv LENT. adj. tem entus, Lat.) Inevriatcd ; 


pleaſure us aSyaitage to the mud; to dice. 


41toX3Cated as Wit iiong que. 


Should give the prizes they had gain'd. 


TEN 


Tz. adj, ſyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch. ] 
1. The decimal number; twice five ; the num. 


Sbat prare. Ther by which we multiply numbers into new Ute 
"GIMINATIONS, 


1 hou ſhalt have more 
Than two tens to a ſcore. Shep. King Lew. 
Ten hh ben extolled as containing even, odd, 


long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; 
and Ariſtotie obſerved, that Barbarians, as Well 


as Greeks, uſed a numeration unto . Brows, 
With twice tex ſail I crofs'd the Phrygian ſea, 
Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet. P54. 


From the ſoft lyre, 


Sweet flute, and zen-ſtring'd inſtrument, require 
Sounds of delight. 


Pricr, 
2. Ten 1s a proverbial number, 

There's a proud modeſty in merit, 
Aver ſe from begging ; and reſoly'd to pay 
Ten times the gift it atks. Dryden's Clem, 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, yet the 


faults are nine in ten owing to atfectation. Seife, 


T:&xABLE. adj. [tenalli, Fr.] Such as may be 


maintained againſt oppoſition ; ſuch as may be held 
againſt attacks. 


The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no 


induſtry to fortify and make it . Bator. 
Sir William Ogle ſeized upon the caſtle, and 
put it into a t#-nable condition, Clarendon, 


Infidelity has been driven out of all its out- 


works : the Atheiſt has not found his poſt tc 
and 1s therefore retired into Deiſm. 


lddifon, 
Tzxxcious. adj. [ben ix, Lat.] 
1. Graſping hard; inclined to hold fiſt; no: 


willing to let go: with of before the thing held. 


A reſolute tenacious adherence to well. choſen 


principles, makes the face of a governor ſhine in 
the eyes of thoſe that ſee his actions. 


Seath, 
Griping, and {till zenacivus of thy hold, 


W ould'ſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 


ſoul'd, 
D/ 5e. 
You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn 


and free-born people, tenacious to madneſs of their 
liberty. 


Dryd. LA 
True love's a miſer; fo tente grown, 


He weighs to the le ut grain of what's his own, 


D; vl 7. 
Men are tenaciozs of the opinions that firſt pulleſs 


them, Like. 
He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to- 
inyade that of others. A 


uti nt? 
2. Retentive. 
The memory in ſome is very ten1ciaus ; but ve! 


there ſeems tobe a conttant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in 
minds the moſt retentive. 


cocks. 


3. | Tenace, French.] Having parts diſpoſed to 


Dryden's irene. I adhere to each other; coheftve ; viſcous ; glutincus. 


Three equal round veſſels filled, the one with 


water, the other with oil, the third with molten 
pitch, and the liquors ſtirred alike to give th-m a 
vortical motion; the pitch hy its tenacity will loſe 
its motion quickly, the oil being lefs ens will 
Keep it longer, and the water being leſs ven 6: 
will Keep it longeſt,. but yet will loſe it in a ſhort 


1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer. time. Nu. 
Theſe women are ſhrewd fe, with their]. 4. Niggardly ; cloſe- fiſtad; meanly pat ſunoni- 
tong ues. Sh.k:ſpeare's Hom VI. | ous. ini. 


Trexa/crouvsry. adv. [from teuacious.] With 


diſpoſition to hold faſt. 


Some things our juvenile reafons t:xaciou/ly ad- 


here to, which yet our maturer judgments difal- 
low of. 


Glanville, 
Trxa'cio7sNrss. . f. [from tenacious. | Un- 


willingneſs to quit, reſign, or let go. 
. quits 3 £ 


TENA / CIT v. n. f. | tmacita', tenacite, Fr. bana, 


Lat.] Viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs; adheſion of one 
part to another. 


If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch 


were each of them as large as thoſe which ſome 
ſuppoſe to revolye about the ſun and fixed ſtirs, 
et theſe and ali their pars would, by their 2 n:icty 
.nd thffaets, communicate their motion to one 
another till they all reſted among themiſclves 


Newt *. 
Subſtances, whoſe tenacity exceeds the pu mY 


ant 
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? digeſtion, will neither p:ſs, nor be converted 
into aliwent. : Aae. 

Tixaxcy. 2. [tmanche, old Fr. hui,, law 
Lx. from tay. | Temporary putTcilion of what 
beto 19S$TO a other. 

This Cue becomes ſeized of favour by defcent, 
thourh the condition of that eNate be comm nly 
more than a tcruncy at will. Wet. 
TENANT, n. | Teen wt, Fr.] 

1. One t ut holds of another ; on: that on cer- 
tain conditions has temporary poſſetſiom and aſe of 
rat which is in reality the property of another: 
coriclulye to lan d. 
I have been your tant, 
Aud vour father's tenants theſe fourſcore years. 
: Shake!peare. 

The Engliſh being only t-0's at will of the na- 
ties for ſuch conveniency of fiching. Heylyn, 

Such is the mould that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On recious fruits, and pays his rent in any 
Her, 

Jupiter had a farm long for want of a fern. 

rung. 

Eis cheerful ? n bleſs their yearly toil, 

Ye! to their lord owe more than tv the foil. P.. 

The unt of a manor fall into the ſentiments of 
tin ir lord. Watts. 

The father is a tyrant over flaves and beggars, 
whom he calls tus tenants. Sevife. 

2. One who reſides in any place. 

O fields, O woods, oh when ſhall I be made 
The happy hu of your ſhade ! Cowley, 

The bear, rough 1 of theſe ſhades. Thomſon, 

To Te'xAxT. v. a. { from the noun. ] To hold 
on certain conditions. 

Sir Roger's eſtate is !: ted by perſons who have 
ſerved him or his anceſtors. Addijon. 

TIN IANT ABLE. adj. { from tu.] Such as may 
be held by a tenant. 

The ruins that time, ſickneſs, or melancholy, 
ſhall bring, muſt be made up at your coſt ; for 
that thing a huſband is but a tenant for a life in 
what he holds, and is hound to leave the place ten- 
a=:2bl- to the next that ſhall take it. Suckling. 

[hat the ſoul may not be too much incommoded 
in her houſe of clay, ſuch neceſſaries are ſecured 
to the body as may keep it in terantable repair. 

Decay of Piety. 

Tz'XAxT1.ES5, adj, [from tenant.] Unoccupi- 
cd; unpoſſeſſed. 

O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 

Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantheſs ; 
Left growing ruinous the building fall, 
And leaveno memory of what it was! Shat-ſpeare. 

Te'xaxT-Saw. n. ſ. [ corrupted, I ſuppoſe, 
from tern-[.,rv, See II Nox. 

Txxcn. nf. ¶xince, Saxon ; tizea, Lat.] A 
pond-fiſh. 

Having ſtored a very great pond with carps, 
tench, and other pond-fiſh, and only put in two 
ſmall pikes, this pair of tyrants in ſeven years de- 
youred the whole. Hut. 

To Texv. v. a. [contracted from attend.) 

r. To watch; to guard; to accompany as an 
aſſiſtant or defender. 

Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The filver ſcaly trouts did 7-»d full well, Sp-»/er. 

Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. 

f Shake jp alt. 

Him lord pronounc'd ; and, O! indignity, 
Subjected to his ſervice angel wings, 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. 

He led a rural life, and had command 
Oer all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales 
7:14 4 their numerous flock. Dryd. and Jess 0:dip. 
There is a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in bchold- 
ing priaces tg their flocks. Pod. 

Our humbler province is to d the fair; 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd effences exhale. 

2. To attend; to accompany. 

3 Deſpair 
7 end-d the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milt. 

Thoſe with whom I now converſe 

Whout a tear will td my herſe, Seife. 


Iv 


Af; lion. 


Pepe. 


| 


EN 


3. To be attentive to, 

Entuck'd of lanib or Kid that tend their play. 

Milton. 
To Tex. 2. u. C ind., Lat.) 
1. To move towards a certain point or place. 

They had a view of the princeſs at 2 matk, ha- 
ing overheard two gentlemen zd towards that 
ſight. Hatton. 

To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends: 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither ,in. Dvd. 

2. [Tindre, Fr.) To be directed tu any end or 
purpoſe ; to aim at. 

Admiration ſeiz'd 
All heav'n, what this might mean and whither 
ted. Ailton. 

Factions gain their power by pretending com- 
mon ſafety, and end towards it iu the directeſt 
courſe. Tenp le. 

The laws of our religion z:nd to the univerſal 
happineſs of mankind, Tillotſon, 

3. To contribute. 

Many times that which we aſk would, if it 
ſhould be granted, be worſe for us, and perhaps 
ind to our deſtruction ; and then God, by denying 
tne particular matter of our prayers, doth grant 
the general matter of them. I. ndl. 

4. | From attend.) To wait; to expect. Out 
of uſe. 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help ; 

TI atfociates tend. Sh. ke/peare's Hamlet. 

5. To attend; to wait as dependants or ſer- 
vants, 


She deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might fd upon, 


And call her hourly miſtreſs. Shak: ſpare. 
Give him tending, 
He brings great news. Shakeſpeare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 
That tend upon my father? Shateſp. King Lear. 

6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable. In the 
three laſt ſenſes it ſeems only a colloquial abbre- 
viation of attend. 

Ttreefold vengeance t-»d upon your ſteps ! $5. 

TE'XDANCE., n. . | from tend.] 

1. Attendance ; ſtate of expectation. 

Unhappy wight, born to diſaſtrous end, 
That doth his life in io long tendance ſpend. Spen/. 

2. Perſons attendant. Out of uſe. 

His lobbies fill with r-ndance, 


Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear. Shakeſ. 
3- Attendance ; act of waiting. 
She purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, fenduncc, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhew. Step. Cymb. 


4. Care; act of tending. 
Nature does require . 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. Shit g. Henry VIII. 
They at her coming ſprung, 
And touch'd by her fair terdance gladlier grew. 
Milton, 

OTE } v. . from . 

1. Direction or courſe towards any place or ob- 
ject. 

It is not much buſineſs that diſtracts any man; 
but the want of purity, conſtancy, and tmn to- 
Wards God. Taylor. 

Writings of this Kind, if conducted with can- 
dour, have a more particular trd-acy to the good 
of their country, than any other compoſitions. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

We may acquaint ourſelves with the powers and 
properties, the t.ndencies and inclinations, of body 
and ſpirit. Watts. 

All of them are innocent, and moſt of them 
had a moral ? nd.ncy, to ſoften the virulence of 
parties, or laugh out of couutenance ſome vice or 
folly. wiſ:. 

2. Direction or courſe toward any inference or 
reſult ; drifr. 

The greater congruity or incongruity there is in 
any thing to the reafon of mankind, and the greater 
tendency it hath to promote or hinder the perfec- 
tion of man's nature, ſo much greater degrees 
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hath it of moral good or evil; to which we vin hk 

to proportion our inclination, or averiion. Hs, 

 Thete opinions are of fo little moment, that, 
lite motes iu the ſun; their cendencies are little uo- 
ticed. Lacie. 

TENDER. cdj. tende, Fr.] 

1. Soft ; eaſily impreſſed or injured; not firm ; 
not hard, 

The earth brought forth the tend r graſs. Mi lun. 

From each + ſtalk ſhe gathers. Milt a. 

When the frame of the lungs is not ſo well wo- 
ven, but is lax and nie, there is great danger, 
that after ſpitting of blood, they will by degrecs 
putrify and conſume. Blech e. 

2. Senſible; eaſy pained; ſoon fore. 

Unneith may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. 

Shak (proves 

Our bodies are not naturally more tend than 
our f.ices ; but by being lefs expoſed to the air, 
they become leſs able to endure it. L Efrarge. 

The face when we are born is no leſs tender 
than any other part of the body: it is uſe alone 
hardens it, and makes it more able to endure the. 
cold. Locke on FE ducati/n. 

2- Effeminate ; emaſculate ; delicate. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, and deviſed to bring then: 
to a more peaccable life, inſtead of their ſhort. 
warlike coat he cloathed them in long garments, 
Ike women; and inſtead of their warlike muſick, 
appointed to them certain laſcivious lays, by which 
their minds were ſo mollified and abated, that thev 
forgot their former fierceneſs and became moſt- 
tender and effeminate. Spenſer on Ireland. 

4. Exciting kind concern. 

I love Valentine ; 

His life's as tenchr to me as my ſoul, Shakeſp. 
5. Compaſſionate ; anxious for another's good. 
The tender Kindneſs of the church it well be- 

ſeemeth to help the weaker fort, although ſome 

few of the per fecter and ftronger be for. a time 
diſpleaſed. Hook re 

This not miſtruſt but z-»der love injoins. Miter, 

Be tender hearted and compaſtionate towards 
thoſe in want, and ready to relieve them. Tilton. 

6. Suſceptible of ſoft paſſions. | 

Your tears a heart of flint ; 

Might tender make, yet nouzht 

Herein they will prevail. Spenſer, 

7. Amorous; laſcivious. 

What mad lover ever dy'd, 

To gain a ſoft and gentle bride ? 

Or for a lady tender hearted, 

In purling ſtreams or hemp departed * Huditras; 

8. Expreſlive of the ſofter paiſions. 

9. Careful not to hurt: with . 

The civil authority ſhould be ide of the ho- 
nour of God and religion. Tilla. 

As I have been tender of every particular per- 


| ſon's reputation, ſo I have taken care not to give 


offence. 

10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature ſhalt not give 
Thee o'er to harſhaets : her eyes are fierce, but 

thine 
Do comfort and not burn, 8 . King Lear. 

You, that are thus fo gend ger his follies, 
Will never do him guod. Shak. I inter: Tai:, 

11. Apt to give pain. : 

In things that are ue and unpleaſing, break 
the ice by ſome whoſe words are of leſs weight, 
and referve the more weighty voice to come in as 
by chance. . OY 

2. Young ; weak: as tender age. 

When yet he was but lender bodied, a mother 
ſhould not fell him. Shaketp. Cor ial anut. 

Reneath the Deus, where unfletcht tempeſts lie, 
And infant winds their tender yoices try. Cawkye 

To Te'XDER- v. a. [ende, Fr.] 

1. To offer; to exlubit ; to propoſe to acceps 
tance. 

Some of the chicfeſt laity profeſſed with greater 
ſtomach their judgments, that fuch a diſcipline 
was little better than pupith tyranny, diſguiſed and 
tendered unto them. | Woke. 


Addiſon 


<Az 


I craw. 
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Tcrave no more than what your highneſs of- 
fer d; 
Nor will vou tende leſs, SH. King Lear. 
All conditions, all minds, tende down 
Their tervice to lord Timon. Shakeſpeare. 
Owe not all creatures by uſt right to thee 
Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, 
But tender all their pow'r 3 Milton”; Par. Reg. 
He had never heard of Chriſt before, and 16 
more could not be expected of him, than to em- 
brace him as ſoon as he was ?:rder*d to him. 
» Duty of Man. 
2. To hold; to eſteem. 
Tend.r yourſelt more dearly ; 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
W. ringing it thus, you'll zexder me a fool. Shak: ſp. 
3. [From the adjective. } To rcgard with kind- 
neſs. Not in uſe. 
I thank you, madam, that you h her: 
Poor gentlewoman, my maſter wrongs her much. 
pere. 
Te/xvER. . /. from the. verb.) 
1. Offer; propoſal to acceptance. 
Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's , 
To anſwer I'll not weld, Shak, Rom:o and Falict. 
Think vourtelf a baby; 

That you have ta et his tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Shak. Haoml:t. 
Tie earl accepted the gendrs of my PR 

rv *. 

To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a 8 
unlimited tender Of the goſpel to all. South's Ser. 
Our renders of duty every now and then miſ- 


Carry. Addiſon. 
2. {From the adjective.] Regard; kind con- 
cern. Not uſed. 
Thou * ſhew d thou mak ſt ſome tender of my 
life, 


In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. Shak. 
3- A ſmall ſhip attending a larger. 
T&'xXDER-HEARTED. adi. { tender and heart.] Of 

à foft compaſſionate diſpoſition. 

TeXvEKLING. . . [from tend r.] 

x. The firſt horns of a deer. 

2. A foncling; one who is made ſoft by too 
much kindneſs. 

Tr“ SokRLx. a. from tender,] In a tender 
manner; mildly ; gently ; ſoftly ; Kindly ; with- 
Gat tiwrſtineſs, 

Terd:rly apply to her 


Some remedies for life. Sbaleſpcare. 
She embrac'd him, and for joy 
Ten.i.rly wept. Milton, 


They are the moſt perfect pieces of Ovid, and 
the ſtyle terer pattonate and courtly. 1% A. to Cv, 

Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 

And Brutus t#n%r/y reproves. Pipe. 
TI NVERN ESS. „. /. [ende, Fr. from tender. | 
1. The ſtate of bring tender; ſuſceptibility of 

m preſſions; not hardneſs, 

Pied cattle art ſpotted in their tongues, the ten- 
derncſs of the part receiving more eaſily alterations 
than other parts of the flesh. Bacon, 

The difference of the muſcular fleſh depends 
upon the hardnef, $r.i/crrs fs, moiſture, or drinels 
of the fibres. Ai uulbuut. 

2. State of being enſily hurt; ſoreneſs. 

A qnicknef; 1 tc... of fight could not en- 
Sure bright ſun-ihine, Locke. 

An zealous for his country, muſt conquer that 
tende nit and deviccy which may make him afraid 
of benig ſpoken 1 of. Addiſun. 

{ here are examples of wounded perſons, that 
have reared for anguiſh at the diſcharge of ord- 
nance, though at 2 great diſtance ; what inſup- 

portable torture then ſhould we be under upon a 

like concuthon in the air, when all the whole bo- 

dy would have the gend u of a Wound. Zentley, 

3. Suſceptiblity of the ſofter patſivns, A 

Weep no more, leit I give cauſe 
To be ſuſpected of mere ten 
JIln doth become a man. Shak ſpeare. 

Well we know your ht of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminte remorſe 

16 your Kindred, «Lat. Rich, III. 


a vine, or other climbing plant. 
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With what a graceful t-»derneſs he loves; | 

And breathes the ſofteit, the fincereſt vows ! Add. 
4. Kind attention; anxicty for the good of ano- 
ther. 

Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care 
ind tender neſs intend the education of Philip and 
Margaret. Bacon. 

5. Scrupulouſneſs ; caution. 

My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſt, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By tit” Bithop of Bayon. Sheer, Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenſured for Keeping their 
own, whom tend how to get honeſtly teacheth 
o ſpend diicrectly ; whereas ſuch need no great 
thriftineſs in preterving their own, who atlume 
more liberty in exacting from others. Wotton. 

True tend; of conſcience is nothing elſe but 
n awful and exact ſeuſe of the rule which ſhould 
direct it; and while it ſteers by this compaſs, and 
is ſenſible of every declination from it, ſo long it 
is properly tender. | South, 

6. Cautious care. . 

There being implanted in every man's nature a 
great tend:rnſ; of reputation, to be careleſs of it 
is looked on as a mark of a degenerous mind. 

Government of the Tongue. 

7. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 

TN DIxOUs. adj. | tendineux, Fr. tendiuis, Lat.) 
Sinewy.; containing tendons; conſiſting of ten- 
ons. | 7 

Nervous and en parts have worſe ſymp- 
toms, and are harder of cure than fleſhy ones. 

an Wiſ-mon. 

Tri/xpox. u. ſ. [tends, Lat.] A finew ; a liga- 
ture by which the joints are moved. 

A ſtuma in her inſtep lay very hard and big 
amongſt the tendons, Wiſjeman's Surgery. 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 

Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The ter:45ns ſome compacted cloſe produce, 
And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin diffuſe. Blackm. 

Ti/XbRIL. . . [tindrilbn, Fr.] The claſp of 


In wanton ringlets way'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils ; which imply'd 
Subjection. Milton's Paradiſ: Loſt. 

So may thy tender bloſſoms fear no blite ; 

Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy c:4drils bite. 
Dryden. 

The t-ndr1i/s or claſpers of plants are given only 
to ſuch as have weak ſtalks, and cannot raiſe up 
or ſupport themſelves. Ray an the Creation. 

TENE'BRICOSE. ar tenebricoſus, tenebroſus, 
TE'XEBROUS, | at. | Dark ; gloomy. 
TExNtBRO'SITY, . . | tenebree, Lat.] Darkneſs; 
zloom. 

1E'NEMENT, n. . [tencment, Fr. fenementum, 
Lat.] Any thing held by a tenant. 

What reaſonable man will not think that the 
tem hall be made much better, if the tenant 
may be «drawn to build himſelf ſome handſome 
habitation thereon, to ditch and incloſe his ground ? 

: Spenſer on Ireland. 
'Tis policy for father and ſon to take different 
ſides; 
For then lands and texererts commit no treaſon. 
Dryden, 

Who has informed us, that a rational ſoul can 
inhabit no tent, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
frontiſpiece. Locke. 

Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, 

And lands and txcncr's glide down her throat. 
Pope. 

Te/xrxT. n. ſ. See Trxrr. 
 TexE'v1TY. 2. /. [tener itus, tener, Lat.] Ten- 
derneſs. Ainſworth. 

TExE'SMUS. #. . 

The ttone ſhutting up the orifice of the blad- 
der, is attended with a tee», or needing to go 
to ſtool. A but bnot. 

TX ET. n. ſ. [from tenct, Lat. he hald. It is 
ſometimes written teu, or they hald. Poſition; 
principle; opinion. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in 
the ſea, although received as a principle, is a n 
very queſtton.ble, Brown's Jul. Errours. 
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While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the 
touch-ſtune for faith and manners, we are not to 
wonder if no gainful zene; be depoſited. Dec. of Pie, 

This ſavours of ſomething ranker than ſocinia- 
niſm, even the 2-7; of the fifth monarchy, and of 


ſovereignty founded only upon ſaintſhip. Saat, 
They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 
The tenets of their maſter's book. Prix 


TY/xFo LD. ed. { from ten and fold.] Ten times 
increaſed. 

Fire Kindled into t:»fo/d rage. Mites, 

Tt'xx1s. . /. [this play is ſuppoſed by Sin- 
ver to be ſo named from the werd t:n->, take it, 
hold it, or there it goes, uſed by the French when 
they drive the ball. ] A play at which a ball i; 
driven with a racket. 

The barber's man hath been ſcen with him, 
and the old ornament of his cheek hath already 
ſtuffed terms balls. Shak: (prare, 

A prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a π ball 
long to the blind Goddeſs. How's Focal Hr. 

It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to 
draw a ſau picture, than to play at tennis with his 
page. Jeu hum. 

The inſide of the uvea is blacked like the 
walls of a tens court, that the rays falling upon 
the retina may not, by being. rebounded thence 
upon the veya, be returned again; for ſuch a re- 
percultion would make the ſight more confuſed. 

More againſt Hlthr; 11. 

We conceive not a ten, ball to think, and con- 
ſequently not to have any volition, or preſerence 
of motion to reſt. ; Lo.. 

Me have no exedra for the philoſoplers adjuin- 
ing to our tennis court, but there are alehouſes. 

{lr t uihnet and Pops, 

To Te'xx1s. v. a. [from the noun.j To drive 
as a ball. Not uſed. 

Thoſe four garriſons iſſuing forth upon the ene- 
my, willſo drive him from ove fide to ancther, 
and tennis, him amongft them, that he ſhall find no 
where ſafe to Keep his feet in, nor hide kimfelf, 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

TE'NON. a. J. [French.] The end of a tim- 
ber cut to be fitted into another timber. 

Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollow; ſome 
with cavities as mortiſes to receive, others with 
tenen to fit them. Kay, 

The ::nant /.w being thin, hath a back to keep 
it from bending. Nawas Mech, Fxircijce 

Te'/xouR. n. . Ceraor, Lat. tencwor, F r. 

1. Continuity of ſtate; conſtant mode ; man- 
ner of continuity : general currency. 

We might perceive his words interrupted con- 
tinually with fighs, and the 2 of his ſpeech not 
knit together to one conſtant end, but diſſolved in 
itſelf, as the vehemency of the inward paſſion 
prevailed. S.duy. 
When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang, 

So ſmil'd the days, and ſo the to ran 

Of their felicity : a ſpring was there, 

An everlaſting ſpring, the jolly year 

Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As now did ſmell of Wiater or of death, CY 

Still I ſee the 7-9 of man's woe | 
Hold on the tame, from woman to begin. MM. 
Does not the whole t of the divine law po- 
ſitively require humitity and meekneſs to all auen 
pr att. 
Inſpire my numbers, 

Till I my long laborious work complete, 

And add perpctual ze-or to my rhimes, 

Deduc'd from nature's birth to Cæſar's times. 
Dr yd an 

This ſucceſs would look like chance if it were 
not perpetual, and always of the ſame nr. rye 

Can it be poiſon ! poiſon's of one tener, 
Or hot, or cold. Dryden's Den S:hafian. 

There is ſo great an uniformity amongſt them, 
that the whole 7-207 of thuſe bodies thus prefer ed, 
clearly points forth the month of May. Weanrdtwards 

In ſuch lays us neither ehb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That ſhunning faults, ane quiet bene kee p, 
We cannot blame indecd—but we may — 
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2. Senſe contained; general courſe or drift. 
Has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 

Is't not the ter oft his oracle, 

That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 

Till his loſt child be found ? 8 .. Wint. Tale. 

By the itern brow and wafpiſh action, 

Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 

It bears an angry t nr. Shak. A you like it. 
Bid me tear the bond, 

— When it is paid according to the . Shaks/. 

Reading it muſt b- repeated again and again 
with a cloſe attention to the tr of the diſcourſe, 
and a perfect neglect of the diviſions into chapters 
aud veries. ocke, 

z. A ſound in muſick. 

The treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the 
ſound equal; and therefore a mean or ten is the 
ſweeteſt part. Baco's Natural Hiftory. 

Water and air he for the :-»»r choſe, 

Earth made the baſe, the treble flame aroſe. Cowl, 

TSS E. adj, Cen, Latin. ] Stretched ; ſtiff; 
not lax. 

For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, 
it is requiſite that the tympanum be , and hard 
ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxne i of the membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the found. Holler. 

TexsE. u. ſ. [tempi, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 

{In grammar. 7%, in ſtrict ſpeaking, is on- 
ly a variation of the verb to ſignify time. Cu. 

As foreſight, when it is natural, anſwers to me- 
mory, ſo when methodical it anſwers to reminiſ- 
cence, and may be called forecaſt ; all of them 
expreſſed in the tene given to verbs. Memory 
faith, I did ſee; reminiſcence, 1 had ſeen ; fore- 
fight, I ſhall fee ; forecaſt, I ſhall have ſeen. 

Grew. 

Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and parti- 
ciples are, ſpeak as properly and as correctly as 
gentlemen. Locke. 

He ſhould have the Latin words given him in 
their firſt caſe and teſ-, and ſhould never be left 
to ſeek them himſelf from a dictionary. Must, 

Tz'x$sENEsS. n,f. [from terſe.] Contraction; 
tennon: the contrary to /rxity. 


Should the pain and zenſer-/5 of the part continue, | 


the operation muſt take place. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'xsiBLE. adj. [teaſus, Latin.] Capable of 
being extended. 

Gold is the cloſeſt, and therefore the heavieſt, 
of metals, and is likwiſe the molt flexible and fin- 
It le. Bacon. 

Tr'x51LE. adj. [tenſilis, Lat.] Capable of 
exiention, 

All bodies ductile and en, as metals, that will 
be drawn into wires, have the appetite of not diſ- 
continuing, Bacen. 

Tz'x$i0x. . f. [tenfoon, French, tenſus, Lat. 

1. The act of ſtretching; not laxation. 

It can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being 
raifed by ſtiff . of the larynx ; and on the con- 
trary, this found by a relaxed poſture of the muſ- 
cles thereof, Holder. 

2. The ſtate of being ſtretched ; not laxity, 

Still are the ſubtile ſtrings in 2-»fon found, 

Like thoſe of lutes, to juſt proportion wound, 

rn of the _ 2 is the force. Plackm. 
ENSIVE, adj. | tenſ:;, Lat. ivins 

_ of tiffneſs — 1 1; ang * "og os 

From cholar is a hot burning pain; a beatin 
pain from the pulſe of the — Ag a 3 —— 
from diſtention of the parts by the fulnefs of hu- 
n 4 Floyer on Humus. 
 TE'SSURK. 5. J. ſtenſus, Lat.] The act of ſtretch- 
ing, or ſtate of being ſtretched; the contrary to 
laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preſſure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, motion upon tenſure, we call motion of 
Iberty, which is, when any body being forced to 
a pretcrnatural extent, reſtoreth itſelf to the na- 
tural. Bacenr. 

Tex, g. ſ. ¶ teme, Fr. tmtorium, Lat.] 

1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging-place, com- 
monly made of canvas exteuded upon poles. 

ſhe Turks, the more to terrify Carty, taking a 


hill not far frum it, covered the ſame with tents. 


TEN 


Becauſe of the fame craft he wrought with 

them ; for by occupation they were ext makers. 
AE, Xvili. 23+ 

2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 

He ſaw a ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by ſome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Aﬀfilton's Paradiſe Loft. 

To Challis' pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his zext7, and there refoly'd to ſtay. 

Dryd a 

3. [Tente, Fr.] A roll of lint put into a ſore. 

Modeſt doubt is call'd 
The heacon of the wiſe ; the 7-»t that ſearches 
To th' bottom of the worſt. Shake. Troil. and . 
A declining orifice Keep open by a ſmall ze 
dipt in ſome medicaments, and after Cigeſtion 
withdraw the . and heal it. Wi/: man's Surgery. 
4. [Viro tinte, Spaniſh.] A ſpecies of wine deeply 
red, chiefly from Galicia in Spain. 
To FEST. v. u. [from the noun. ] To lodge as 
in a tent ; to tabernacle. 
Ihe ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and ſchoolboys' tears take up 
The glaſſes of nv fight. Shak ſpear e. 
To TENT. v. 4. To ſearch as with a medical 
tent. 

I'll 2-4 him to the quick; if he but blench, 

I know my courſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart. 
Well might they feſter 'gainſt ingratitude, 

And tent themſelves with death. Shakeſp. Cor ialumut. 

Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judg- 
ments, keep wounds tente, often to the ruin of 
their patient. Wiſcman. 

TEST IOX. . ſ. [ tentation, Fr. tentatio, Lat. | 
Trial ; temptation. 

The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation, when he ſaid ye ſhall not die, was 
in his equivocation, ye ſhall not incur preſent 
death. Brown's Vulgar Err cur. 

TE'xTATIVE. adj. | tentative, effort, Fr. terto, 
Lat.] Trying; eſſaying. 

This is not ſcientifical but textative. Berk/ry. 

TE'NTED. adj. | from tent. | Covered with tents. 

Theſe arms of mine till now have us'd 
Their deareſt action in the zer!ed field. Shakeſpeare. 

The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with a hoſtile train. Tope Od. 

TY NXT ER. . /. [t:nds, tentus, Lat.] 

1. A hock on Which things are ſtretched. 

2. To le unte IENTERERS. Jo be on the ſtretch; 
to be in difficulties; to be in ſuſpenſe. 

In all my paſt adventures, 

I ne'er was tet ſo on the enters; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibras. 

To Te'xT&R. v. a. [ from the no un.] To ftretch 
by hooks. 

A blown bladder preſſed riſeth again, aud when 
leather or cloth is txter-d, it ſpringeth back. Bacon. 

To Te'NTEs. v.n, To admit extenſion. 

Woollen cloth will ue, linen ſcarcely. Bacon. 

TEN TU. adj. ceoßa, Saxon. | Furſt after the 


{ ninth ; ordinal of ten. 


It may be thouglu the leſs ſtrange if others cannot 

do as much at the , or twentieth trial, as we 

did after much practice. Boyle. 

TxxTH. . . from the adjective. ] 

1. The tenth part. 

Ot all the horſes, 

The treaſure in the fie!d atchiev'd, and city, 

We render you the tenth. Shakeſprare's Cori. 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 

Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth. 
Shake ſpear ee 

To purchaſe but the 2-»:h of all their ſtore, 

Would make the mighty Perſian monarch poor. 

DP: yn 

Suppoſe half an ounce of ſilver now worth a 

buſhel of wheat ; but ſhould there be next yer a 

ſc-rcity, five ounces of ſilver would purchaſe but 

one buſhe! : fo that money would be then nine 

tenth; leſs worth in reſpe& of food. Locke, 


2. Tithe. 
With cheerful heart 


Ae. 


TEP 


The t-1th of thy increaſe beftow, and own 
Heav'n's buunteous goodneſs, that will fure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Fs. 
3. Tenths are that yearly portion which all liv- 
ings eccleſiaſtical yic lu to the king. The biſhop of 
Rome pretended right to this revente by ex>mple 
of the lugh pricft of the Jews, who had 7-27: from 
the Levites till by Henry the Eighth they were 
annexed to the crown. Count, 
Te'xTHLY. adv. [from tenth.) In the tenth 
place. ; 
TxxTrYc1x0Us. adj, [tentign, Latin. ] Stiff ; 
ſtretched. 
T. rwoRTe . J. [adiantum, album, Latin.] A 
plant. Alinſ. orth, 
Texutrror.10Vs, adj. [ters and f lum, Latin. ] 
Having thin leaves. 


Tex ir v. . , {temite, Fr. cenuitas, from te- 


nuisy Lat.] 


1. Thinne$; exility ; ſmallueſs; minuteneſs ; 


not grofſneſs. 


Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height 
without fide boughs ; partly heat, and partly te- 
nuity of juice, ſending the ſap upwards. Bacon. 
Conſider the divers figurings of the brain ; the 
ſtrings or filaments thereof ; their difference in 
tenvity, or aptneſs for motion. Glanville”s Scepſire 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is 
reduced to an almoſt imperceptible tenuity, before 
it can ſerve animal purpoſes. Arbuthnot. 

At the height of four thouſand miles the zther 
is of that wonderful uy, that if a ſmall ſphere 
of common air, of an inch diameter, ſhould be ex- 
panded to the thinneſs of that ther, it would 
more than take up the orb of Saturn, which is 
many million times bigger than the earth. Bent y. 

2. Poverty; meannefs. Not uſed. 

The temuity and contempt of clergymen will ſoon 
let them ſee what a poor carcaſs they are, when 
parted from the influence of that ſupremacy. K. C. 

Tr/xuous. adj. [:ous, Latin.) Thin; ſmall 3 
minute. 

Another way of their attraction is by a tenuous 
emanation, or continued effluvium, which after 
ſome diſtance retracteth unto itſelf. Brown's V. E. 

Te'xUKE. 3. J. [teneo, Lat. temat, Fr. tonurny 
law Latin. ] 

Tenure is the manner whereby tenements are 
holden of their lords. In Scotland ars four tures ; 
the firſt is pura eleemoſina, which is proper to 
ſpiritual men, paying nothing for it, but devota 
animarum ſuffragia; the ſecond they call feu, 
which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 
paying a certain duty called feud: ima ; the third 
is a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, 
pair of gilt ſpurs, or ſome ſuch thing, if aſked g 
the fourth is by ſervice of ward and relief, where 
the heir being minor is in the cuſtody of hi lord, 
together with his lands, and lands holden in this 
manner is called feudum de hauberk or haubert, 
feudum militaire or loricaturn. Trure in groſs is 
the temwe in capite; for the crown is called a ſeig- 
nory in groſs, becauſe a corporation of and by it- 
ſelf. Cowel, 

The ſervice follows the ter: of lands; and the 
lands were given away by the Kingsof England to 
thoſe lords. Sr exſer. 

The uncertainty of tmmwc, by which all worldly 
things are held, miniſters very unpleatant medi- 
tat ion. Ralery 5. 

Man muſt be known, his ſtrength, his ſtate, 
And by that tenure hie holds all of fate. Dryden. 

Tre: F,\AcT10N. *. . U pe facie, Lat.] The act 
of warming to a ſmall degree. 

Tr'r 1D. adj. | tepiduiy Lat.] Lukewarm ; warm 
in a ſmall degree. 

The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 
Their broud as numerous hatch. 

He with his , rays renews, 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries 82 deu. 
dt. 

Such things as relax the ſkin are likewiſe ſudo- 
rifick ; as warm water, friction, aud id vaporrs. 

Ar cuthuots 

Trribrir r. 3. . | from id.] Lukewarmneis. 

Liv worth, 


Midtin. 


11 ren. 


for it, be but ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon. 


”,% * 
EN 
Tr/vor, n. |. Lr, Lat.] Lukewarmneſs; 
gentle hat. a 

The {ma't-pox, mortal during ſuch a ſeaſon, 
grew more favourable by the zpwr and moiſture 
in April. | Ai luubnat. 

TENATO“LOO v. n. ſ. [7:00 and dν. Bom- 
baſt, affect ion of falte lublimity, Bailey. 

TCR. a. . {ticrce,, Fr. tris, Lat.] A veilel 
containing furiy-two gallons of wine; the third 
part of a butt or pipe. Ainſworth, 

| In the poet's verſe 
The king's fame lies, go now deny his tierce. Jonſ. 

Trak BIN TMIN AI E. IA. Linne, Er. le- 

TrREUIN THX E. rovmthums Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of tu pemins; mixed with turpentine. 

Salt ſerum may be evacuuted by urine, by tere- 
binthinotes 3 as tops of pine ia all our ale. fe 

To Te/REBRAT E. . a. [leretro, Lat.] To bore; 
to periorate ; to pierce. : 

Confider tne threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, 
to burn, diſcuſs j and terelrate. Brown's Fulg. Fr. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their 
way of life, for terelratiig the earth, and creeping. 

un. 

Trerrnxr tox. . ſ. [from tercbrate.] The act 
of horing or piercing. 

Ter Sraticn Of trees makes them proſper better; 
and alto it maketh the fruit ſweeter and better. 

: Bacon. 

TercEtmINOUS. adj. [trgmins, Lat.] Three- 
Id. 

T=RGIVERSA/TICN. 2. ſ. Itergum and verſo, Lat.) 

Sent; ſubterfuge; evaſion, 

Writing is to be perferred before verbal confe- 
rences, as being freer ſrom patlivn and ge 
1. 5. Bijhop Breambatl. 

2. Change; fickleneſs. 

The colonel, after all his tergiver/utioniy loſt his 
life in the king's ſervice. Clarendon. 

Trau. nf. [terminus Lat.] 

1. Limit; boundary. ; 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and 
they two are as nature's two tems or boundaries, 
and the guides to life and death. Bacon's N.. Hijt. 

2. [Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing 15 
expreſſed. A word of art. | 

To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian f-rms, 
or to ſay, where the notions cannot be fitly recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a e or nomenclature 


Thoſe parts of nature into which the chaos was 
&iviced, they ſigniied by dark and obſcure names.! 
which we have expreiled in their-plain and pro- 
Per %. Bur nt. 

In painting, the greateſt beauties cannot always 
be exprefſed for wait of 29:5. Dryden, 

Had the Reman tongue continued vulgar, it 
would have been neceffirv, from the many teu, 
of art required in trade and in war, to have made 
great additions to it. Swift, 

z. Words; language. 

Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching #:rm-, 
As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to heir, 

God to Stan firft las doom apply'd, 
Though in my iterious . Alilter., 

4. Condition; ſtipulation. 

Well, on my tem thou wilt not be my heir? 

Dryden. 


Slate p. 


Enjoy thy love, fince ſuch is thy deſire, 
Live thouga unhappy, live on any 19: Dryden. 
Did religion bettow heaven, without any r 
er conditions, inditterently upon all, th.re would 
te no infidel. Bentiey. 
We Rattercd ourſelves with reducing France to 
cur own u by the want of money, but have 
been fil diſappointed by the great ſums imported 
1rom America. | Add: ſan. 
ne, old French]. Time for which any 
thing lait a braited tie. 
Lam thy father's ſpirit, 
TDoom'd for a certain {mito walk the night. Shot, 
VWhy howd Rome fail a moment ere her time: 
No; let us draw her i of freedom out 


1-4 K 


to ſeek their right by courſe of law: the reſt of 
the yer is called vacation. Of theſe 7:r2:. there 
are four in every year, during which matters of 
juſtice ave diſpatched : ons is called Hulu n, 
which begins: the tweaty-third of Januars, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day following, aud ends 
the tweatv-tirſt of February; anuther is called 
Eafter tr, M lich begins emhteen days after 
Kaiter, and end the Monday next after A1ceuiion- 
day; the third is Trinity % beginning the Fri- 
day next after Trinity Sunday, aud ending the 
Wednciday fortnight after; the fourth is Michael- 
mas ie, beging the üxth of November, or, 
if that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending 
the tWelty-eighth ot November. Conuel. 
The i ſuiters may 1peed their buſineſs : for 
the end of theſe ſeſlions delivereth them ſpace 
enough to overtake the beginning of the ter ws. 
Caro. 
Tow long vacation haſten'd on his t: rm. Nen. 
Ihoſe men employed as juſtices daily in % 


time conſult with one another. Hate. 
What are theſe to thule valt heaps of crimes 
Which t-: 5 prolong, Dryden. 


To TEAM. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To nane ; 
to call. 

Men tum what is bevond the limits of the uni- 
verſe imaginary ſpace, as ii no body exifted in it. 

Lc Ke. 

TE'RMacarcy. = /. [from trmuigart.y Tur- 
bulence ; tvmu!tuouſact:. . 

By a violent !21megancy of teraper, ſhe may ne- 
ver ſuffer lum to have a moment's peace. Harker. 

TE'RMAGANT. a}. Ivy and magan, Saxon, 
Cm: it 'y ND. 74 | 

1. Tumultuous ; turbulent. 

Tu as time to counterteit, or that hot term gan 
Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. S. Ii. IV. 

2. Quarrelſome; ſcolding; furiose. 

The eldeſt was a tormrg.inty u erious, prodigal, 
profligate wench. Artuth, II. of Scotiand. 

TE'kmMacANnT. n. ſ. A ſcold; a brawling tur- 
bulent woman. It appears in S244 ſprare to have 
been anciently uſed of men. It was a Kind of 
heathen deity extremely vociferous and tumultu- 
ous in the ancient farces and puppet-ſhows. 

I could have ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing 
term.y.nt ; it outherod's Herod, SH cue. 

For zeal's a dreadful trmog.nt, 

That te:ches ſaints to tear and rant. #/:{Lras. 

She thiew lus periwig into the fire: well, ſaid 
he, thou art a brave geg ent. T. tler. 

The ſprites of fiery ter agents in flame 
Mowit up, and take a Salamander's nam”, Pops. 

Tr'xME?. . . [from term. | One why travels 
up to the term. 

Nor have my title leaf on pots or walls, 


1E 


t. Ine act of limiting or bounding, 
2. Bound; limit. 
Its enrtti)y and ſalinous parts are fo e vad: x, 


. 


ſolved, that its body 15 left imporous, and not d. 
creted by atomical ii. Bs 


3. Eud ; concluſion, 

8. Laſt put pole. 

It i. not an idol ritione termi, in reſpect of . 
ini; for the religious obſervatioa thereof 
referred and ſubſervient to the honour of Gu 1 * 
Chriſt : neither is it ſuch rations j for it i; Ken 
holy by the exerciſe of evangelical duties, 27/44 

5. In grammar ; te, minalty, Lat. tor my jr, Fr f 
End of words as varied by their ſignific- ts. 

Thote rude heaps of words and trix. it/211; of n 
unknown tongue, would have never been ſo 1 
p:ly learnt by heart without ſome ſmoothins arts. 
tice. i Wa, 

6. Word; term. Not in uſe. k 
She ſpeaks poinards, and every word ſth; 14 
ner breath were as terrible as her term ten: there 
were no living near her, ſhe would infec t.. the 
North ſtar. SB 

TernwmixTHYS. . / [Tit] A tumour, © 

Terminthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, 
and within a day the pultule comes away in 4 
ſlough. WW iſ:ms, 

TrFxMigss. adj, [from term.) Unlimited; 
boundleſs. : 

Thete betraving lights looks not up toward; 
{erm Joys, nor down towards eudleſs torrows, 

A/ 1. 

Te“x uv. a, [from im. ] Term by term; 
every term. 

The fees or allowances that are teu given to 
theſ: deputies I pt<termit. 1 Flew 

The clerks are partly rewarded by thit mes, 
allo, beſides that 2:zmly tee which they are A] 
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: Tr'rxarky. adj, [t21naire, Fr. berni, LA. 
Proceeding by threes; conſilting of three. 
TERNARY, I 2. J. [ternorias, Lat. 2, Lat.) 
Truxtox. I The number three. 5 
Theſe nineteen conſonants ſtood in ſuch conſul. 
ed order, ſome in {@1vics, foine in pairs, ard 
lome ſingle. Illu. 
TEKkRACE. u. ſ. [terraces Fr. trrraccia, Italian.] 
I. A ſmall mount of earth covered with graſs. 
He made her gardens not only within the pala- 
ces, but upon {cr , raiſed with earth over the 
arched roots, planted with all forts of fruits. Tu. 
2. .\ balcony; an open gallery. 
Fer broke my flumbers, I no longer ſtay, 
But mount the , thence the town ſurvey. 
Dryd.n, 
TN. 2. a. [from the noun.] To open 
to the un or light. 


Or in cleft ſticks, advanc'd to make calls 
For 5, or ſome clerk-like ſerving man. F. J. 

TIN MIX ABLE. ad. | from termi. Limi-| 
table; that admits of bounds. 

To Ti /EkMINATHEs. % 4. termine, Lat. trmuner, 
Fr.) | 

1. To bound; to limit. 

Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, terninit.d and 
moveable, have all forts of figures. Lock:; 

2. To put an end to; as, {2 terminate ary diff: - 
te! 
To Tr'g VN ATE. v. . To be limited; to end; 
to have an end; to attain its end. 
Theſe are to be reckoned with the heathen, 
with whom you-know we undertook not to med- 
dle, treating only of the ſcripturc- election mi. 
nated i thoſe to whom the ſcripture is revealed, 

Haumment. 

That God was the maker of this viſible world, 
was evident from the very order ot cauſes ; the 
zreateſt argument by which natural reaſon evinces 
a God: it being neceſſary in ſach a chain of cauſe: 
to afcend to, and ue in, forme firſt ; which 
(houid be the origins! of motion, and the cauſe of 
all other things, but it{e!7 be caufed by none. So 
The wiſdom of this world, its deſigns and cfti- 
cacy, t:m:t- on this fide heaven. Soul, 


In its ill len th, and fpin it tothe laſt. Ad. liſin. 
„ in law. Tietime in which the tribunals 


7 7 5 


Ere I the rapture of my with renew, 


Dry deu. 


The reception of light into the body of the 
buildings mut now be iuppled, by werrauchig ally 
[tory which is in danger of darkneis. Wotton, 
Clermout's gerracd height and Fiſher's groves. 

Jenes. 
Trxa Ufos. di. {tera and agar, Lat] 
Compoſed of land and water. 
The 7trrag<:2w globe is, to this day, ncariy n 
the ſame coridition that the univerſal deluge lett it. 
„uad. 
Trant'xk. adj, [terrenus, Lat.] Emrthiy ; ter- 
reſtriat. 
They think that the ſame rules of Jecenc7 
which ſerve for thiags done unto #14 ne POWs 
moud univerſally decide what is fit in the rwe 
ot God. Hooker, 

Our terreze moon is now eclips'd, 

And it portende alone the fall of Antony. £54. 

God tet before him a mortal and immort:l life, 
a nature caleſtial and tene; but God gave main 
to himich. Rae C. 
Over many a tract 
Of heav'n they marcti'e, and many a province 
Wide, 

Tenfolq the length of this rerrent. Alle, 
TE'rRE-SLCE, . . te and 14%, Fr.] A fort 
of earth. 

Ter: e-blus is a light, looſe, friable kind of avis 
armenus. W ad war's Meth, fl.. 
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TERREVERTE. . J [Fr.] A fort of earth. 

tete ces its culour to a Night aumixtuie 
of copper. : Wuoodruard's Mets. F:ffils. 

Terre-%.rity or green earth, is light; it is a mean 
bet wixt yeilow-ochre and vitramarine. Dryden. 

Te/x4rous. adj, {*rrraws, Lat.] Earthy; con- 
ſiſtung of earth. = f 

There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a ter rcνν 
humility and plautal germinations. Cn. 

According to the temper ot the ern parts 
at the bottom, variouſly begin intumeſcencies. 

Brown's Jar Erroars. 

Trerxnt's TRIAL. ad. | terreſtrisy Lat.) 

1. Earthly ; not cœleſtial. 

Far paſſiag ti height of men zerreſfrial, 
Like an huge giant of the Tiran race. Spenſer. 

Ter Arial heav'n] danc'd round by other heav'ns 
That thine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. {1/ton. 

Thou brought'ſt Briareus with his hundred 

hands, 
So call'd in heav'n; but mortal men below 
By his ter1e/f1iil name Ægeon know. Dryden. 

2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

L did not confine theſe obſervations to land or 
ter1e/ti4l parts of the globe, but extended them to 
the fluids, Woodw.ud. 

To TErRE'STRIFY. v. a. 2 and facio, 
Lat.] To reduce to the ſtate of earth. 

Though we ſhould aitirm, that heaven were 
but earth celeſtified, and earth but heaven terreſtrie 
fed; or, that each part above had an influence on 
its divided affinity below ; yet to ſingle out theſe 
relations is a work to be effected by revelation. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 

Trunt's TRIOUS. adj. [terreſfris, Lat. terreftre, 
Fr.] Terreous ; earthly; conſiſting of earth. 

Ihis variation proceedeth from 7e7:/{rious emi- 
nences of earth reſpecting the nec<dle. Brown, 

Trans LE. adj. [terrible, Fr. from terribilis, 
Lat. ] 

1. Dreadful ; formidable; cauſing fear. 
Was this a face to be expos'd 
In the moſt tie and nimble ſtroke 
Ot quick, croſſing light'ning ? 
Fit love for gods 


Shak-ſpeare. 


Not teile, though terrour be in love. Alilton. 
Iny native Latium was thy darling care, 
Prudent in peace, and territle in war. Pricr. 


2. Great ſo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole. 
Being indiſpos'd by the terrible coldneſs of the 
ſeaſon, he repoſed himſelf till the weather ſhould 
mend. Cl. ie ndeon. 
I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to 
look upon myſelf as a dead man. Tillaſon. 
Te'$61BLENESS. . . [from terrible. ] Formid- 
ws" erode the quality of being terrible ; dreadful- 
neſs. 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he 
ſtrove tv climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 
Their teile is owing to the violent contu- 
fon and laceration of the parts. Sharpe's Surg, 
TE«RIBLY. adv. | from ib le.] 
1. Dreadfiully ; formidably ; ſo as to raiſe fear. 
The polich'q tteel gleams e from far, 
Aud every moment nezrer ſhows the war. Dry. 
2. Violently; very much. 
Ine poor man ſqualled uri. Swift. 
Ts&'zrtE8, u. ſ. Ce rie, Fr. from terra, earth. 
1. A dog that follows his game r 
Ihc fox is earth d, but 1 ſhall ſend my two fer- 
7 in after him. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
2. | T:rricr, Fr.] A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. 
Ning James's cano2s require that the biſhops 
Procure a terrier to be taken of ſuch lands. U G. 
3- [ From tercbro, Lat.] A wimble; auger or 
borer, Ainſeuor th, 
Lena rie k. adj. [tarific,, Lat.] Dreadful ; 
cauſing terrour. 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrifick, Miltun's Far. Lot. 
The Britiſh navy through ocean vaſt 
Shall wave her double croſs, ' extreme climes 
Te 3 : Ei. 
40 Ti'Rtrv. v. a. [terror and far Lat. 1 To 
fright ; to ſhock with fcar to 7 at ue 


T-E'S 
Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and terriſiſ me 


through viſions. Job, vil. 14- 
In nothing ters ze, by your adverſaries li. 


Neither doth it beſeem this moſt wealthy ſtate 
to be terriſid from that winch is right with any 
charges of war. Anolles. 

Though he was an offender againſt the laws, yet 
in regard they had treated him illegally, in ſcourg- 
ing him and Silas uncondemned, againſt the pri- 
vileges of Romans, he 4% ie them with their il- 
legal proceedings. | Keittlewell, 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather 
eri than inform him, and Keep him from ſet- 
ting heartily about ſuch a taſk as he deſpairs ever 
to go through with. Scaib. 

Meteors for various purpoſes to form ; 
The breeze to cheer, t terr:fy, the ſtorm. Plackm. 

TE“RRITORV. . { [ territorium, law Latin ; ter- 
tune, French.) and; country; dominion; 
diſtrict. 

Linger not in my territaris longer than ſwifteſt 
expedition Will give thee time to leave our royal 
court. Stukeſprare. 

They erected a houſe within their own territory, 
half-way be: ween their fort and the town. Hays, 

He ſaw wide terricory ſpread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between. 
Aion. 

Ne er did the Turk invade our territory, 

But fame and terror doubi'd ſtill their files. 
enbam. 

Arts and ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed 
only in thoſe ſmall terrizerics where the people 
were free. Swift. 

Te 'xxoUR. . . [trrror, Lat. terreur, Fr.] 

1. Fear communicated. 

The thunder when to roll 
With terror through the dark aerial hall. Milton. 

The pleaſures of the land and trowrs of the 

main. Blackmore. 

2. Fear received. 

It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit 
That dares not undertake. Shake. King Lear. 

They ſhot through both the walls of the town 
and the bulwark allo, to the great t©raw of the 
defendants, Knelles. 

Amaze and z-r»0w- ſciz'd the rebel hoſt. Milt. 

They with conſcious terrours vex me round. 


Ailton. 
O ſight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 

3- The cauſe of fear. 

Thoſe enormous te of the Nile. 

So ſpake the grielly terror, 

Ttxr5Se. adj. | ters, Fr. terſus, Latin.] 

1. Smooth. Not in uſe, 

Many ſtones precious and vulgar, although 2 
and ſmooth, have not this power attractive. brown. 

2. Cleanly written; neat ; elegant without 
pompoutneſs. 

To raw numbers and unfiniſh'd verſe, 
Sweet ſound is added now to make it terſe, Dyryd. 

Theſe accompliſhments in the pulpit appear by 
a quaint, %, florid ſtyle, rounded into periods 
without propriety or meaning. Sewift's Alijcel. 

Various of numbers, new in ev'ry {train 
Diffus's, yet te ſe, poctical, though plain. Harte. 

Tk TAN. 2. |. | tertiana, Lat.] Is an ague 
intermitting but one day, fo that there are two fits 
in three days. ; 

Te tians of a long continuance do moſt menace 
this ſymptom. . Harvey on Con wmptions. 

To TE/RTIATE. v. a. [tertio, ter tiat, Lat.] To 
do any thing the third time. 

T&s5ELLAT ED. ad. C .HEla, Lat.] Variegated 
by ſquares. 

Van Helmont produced a ſtone very different 
from the r-/+1ucd pyrites. Wrodward on Foſſils. 

T&sST. x. . e. a Fr. % It dia a.] 

1, The cupel by which refiners try their me- 
tals. 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. 

All thy vexations 


Alihon. 


P/ or. 
Milton. 


Were but my tri. of thy love, and thou 


Haſt range lj ſtocd the . SL prurs's Temp ff. 


| 


TE 

Let there be fome more te made of my metal, 
Betore ſo noble and ſo great a figure 
Be ſtampt upon it. Shakeſp. Meef. for Mie ſ. 

They who thought worſt of the Scots, did not 
think there would be no fruit or diſcovery from 
that ze/f, Clurendune 

What uſe of oaths, of promiſe, or of ze, 

Where men regard no God but intereſt > Ner-. 

Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the 2% of fortune 
Like pureſt gold, that tortur'd in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 

weight. Addiſon. 

3. Means of trial. | 

Whom ſhould niy muſe then fly to, but the beſt 
Of kings for grace: of pots for my 1e. Ben Jonſ. 

To be read herſelf ſhe need not fear; 

Each , and every light, her muſe will bear. Dry. 
Your noble race 
We baniſh not, but they fot ſake the place: 
Our doors are open: rue, but ere they come, 
You tois yuur cenſing , and fume the room. 
D ven. 

4. That with which any thing is compared in 
order to prove its genuineneſs. 

Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
Oneclear, unchang'd and univerfal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and t of art. Pope. 

5. Diſcriminative characteriſtick. 

Our penal laws no fons oFyours admit, 

Our t-/ excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 

6. judgment; diſtinction. 

Who would excel, when few can make a %, 
Betwixt induff rent writing and the beſt ? Dryden. 

TE: TA'CEOUS. adj, | teftaceous, Lat. teac, Fr.] 

1. Conſiſting of ſhells; compoſed of ſhells. 

2. Having continous, not jointed ſhells : op- 
poſed to c:ſtace: us, 

Teſtacoous, with naturaliſts, is a term given only 
to fuch fiſh whole ſtrong and thick ſhells are en- 
tire, and of a piece; becauſe thoſe which are 
joined, as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous : but in me- 
dicine all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of 
the like kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Several ſhells were found upon the ſhores, of 
the cruſtaceous and zcfaceows Rind. Ioaudward. 

The mineral part.cles in theſe ſhelis is plainly 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the tef.cc:ows ones, or the 
texture and ſubſtance of the ſhell. edu d. 

TESTAMENT. 3. f. DL Hament, Fr. une 
tam, Lat.] 

1. A will; any writing directing the diſpoſal 
of the poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed. | 

He bringeth arguments from the love which 
always the teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe, 
or the like proofs, will convict a to have 
that in it which other men can no M her e by read- 
ing find. Heeker, 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By t-flament have given to the church, 
Would they ſtrip from us. Shateſp. Hen. V. 

He ordained by his laſt !-fmert, that his Ene ids 
ſhould be burnt. Dryden. 

2. Ihe name of each of the volumes of the holy 
ſeripture. 

Tris rAux'x TARv. adj, tum ntaire, French; 
t Auen iu, Lat. } Given by will; contained in 
wills. 

How many t-/f.,mentary charitics have been de- 


feated by the negli rence or fraud of executors * by 
he ſuppreſſion of a will the ſubornat ion of wit- 
nelſes, or the corrupt ſentence of a judge? tte. 

Tres TAT E. dj. | 1effatui, Lat.] Having made 
a Will. 

By the canon law, the biſhop had the lawful 
diſt ibution of the guods of perſons dying tate and 
inteſtate. Ayiiffe. 
TresTa'TOR. . f. [trffator, Lat. tefateur, Fr.] 
One who leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good- 
will which always the tf ˙ν here him. Hater. 

The ſame is the cafe of a l giving a legocy 
by kjadneſs, or by promiſe and common _ 

; ayi'rs 

TEST.7TRIY, 3. , [Latin.} A woman who 
leaves a Wilk ' 

Tsx's 739+ 


* 


Ts rr. adj. from 22. Triæd by a teſt. 
Not with fond fhekels of the "(fred gold. Shax. 
Trx's rf. ». . De, French, a head: thi: 


chin pr obab! y being Uinguiſhed dy the head 
fl. __ upon it.] 
A fixpence. 

Cane manage me your caliver : hold, there is 
a e for thee. Ebb F. Henry IV. 

A crown goes for ft xty PENCE, A ſhilling for 
twelve pence, and a zur tor fixpence. «Locke. 

I hoe who dre bulwarks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, 
Op ning their trunk for ey'ry teſer. Stoift's 

Young man, your days can ne'er be long, 
In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong ; 
Plums and directors, Shy lock and his wife, 
Will club their :-/-r; now to take thy life. 

2. The cover of a bed. 

T#'sTICLE. . . | teſticulus, Lat.] Stone. 

That a bever, to eſcape the hunter, bites off 
his z-#ics or Rones, is a tenet very ancient. 

* Brown's Ful. Erronrs, 

The more certain ſign from the pains reaching 
to the groins and . Vicles. Wiſemon's Surgery. 

Tz5TiF1cA'T1ON. . |. Tteftificatin, Lat. from 
e The act of witneffing. 

V\ hen together we have all received thoſe hea- 
venly myſteries wherein Chriſt imparteth him- 
felf unto us, and giveth viſible ?-/:nc.tim of our 
bluffed communion with him, we thould, in hatred 
of all hereſies, factions, and ſchiſins, declare open- 
Ir curſeives united. FTo5ker. 

In places ſolemnly dedicated for that purpoſe, is 

a more. direct ſervice and . Hcuten of our ho- 

e to God. South. 

trsriricyToR. mn. f. [from reifte, Lat.] 
One who witnefles. 

T:#'5T1rlER. . . {from .] One who 

teſtifies. 

To TESTIFY. v. . L. fafi ory Lat.] To wit- 
neſs; to prove; to give evidence. 

Jeſus needed not that any ſhuuld % of man; 
for he knew what was in man. Johr, ii. 2 5. 

One witneſs thall not zeſify againſt any, to caute 
him to die. Numb, xxxv. 30. 

Heaven and earth ſhall i for us, 3 vou 
put us to death wrongfully. I Mac. ii. 47. 

TH event was dire, 
As this place 7 fits, Miltan's Par. Loft. 

The zppe:l- to their cloſets, to their books of 
geviition, to % f 
tabliſu her clucren in a life of fold piety and 
de otion. b. 

D Te $S71Fv. v. 4. To witneſs; to give evi- 
dence of 2 my point. 

We ſpeik that we do know, and . that we 
ave ſc en; and ve receive not our witneſs. John. 

Tr Av. ed, [from /.] Fretfully; pee- 
eimy; moroſely. 

Irs TIMO“ NIAL. . /. eg Fr. 7%. uonium, 

I. at. A writing produced by any one as an evi- 
62:20 for himſelf. 

ene e people entertain all the idle vagrant 

ports, and fend them out with paſſports and fi- 
3 „ and will have them 3 ns legitimate. 

v. of the Tongue, 

11 is poſſible to have ſuch tei, of divine 

thority as may be ſufficient to convince the 

ore reaſonable part of manxind, and pray what 
is Wanting in the teſtimonies of Tefus Chriſt ? 

Burns Thrury of th: Earth, 

A clerk daes not exlubit to the hiſhop letters 

miſe or ,, teftitying his good 5 


e. 


Miſc. 


Pope. 


nb, bo V. .. [re imo, Latin. ] 
. Evidence given, provt by witneſs. 

1: 10 proof of every thing muſt. be by the effi- 
PET) of tuch as the partie 5 produce. Spenſer. 

It I bring you ſufficient , my ten thou- 
Cand ducats are mine. Shakeſpeare; Cymbeline. 

Evidence is ſid to arſe from teſlimay, when 
we depend upon the credit and relation of others 
for the truth = tellchond of ary thing. lin. 

Ic uld nit anfwer it to the world, if I gave 


what care ſhe has taken to ef- 


ET 


T muſt bear this i to Otwww's memory, 
tha: the paſhons are truly touched in his Venice 
preſerved, Dryden. 

2. Puhlick evidences. 

We muntain the uniform 2/9: and tradition 


3. Open attettation ; protetiion, 

Thou for the of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach. 

To Tr“sTIMox v. v. 4. 
not uſed. 

Let him be but Hing in his own briagings 
forth, and he ſhall appear 2 ſcholar, a ſtateſman, 
and a foldier. 

Tx's TIN ESS. #. . [from /.] NMoroſeneſs; 
peeviſhneſs. 

Teſ'inſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 

Locke. 

Txs Tu'piNAT ED. adj. CH, Lat.] Roofed ; 
arched. 

TrsTupi/xEoVus. adj. 
bling the ſhell of a tortoiſe, 

TE'STY. adj. [Cie, Fr. 1:ſturds, Italian. ] Fret- 
ful; peeviſh ; apt to be hungrv. 

Lead theſe 9 rivals ſo aftray, 

As once come not within another's way. Shak, 

Muſt I ſtand and crouch under your /y hu- 
mour * Shak Speare. 

King Pyrrhns cur'd his ſplenetick, 

And , courtiers with a Kick. Iſu. lilrut. 

In all thy humour, Whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, 2%, pleating fellow; 

Haſt ſo much wit, and vurth, and fplecn about 
thee, 
There 1 is no living with thee, nor Ae thee. Ad. 
| Tx'rcuy. adj. Froward; peeviſh: a corrup- 
tion of t-/?y or touchy, 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Sha. K. III. 

A ſilly ſchoolboy, coming to ſay my leflon to 
the world, that peeviſh Fe teh mc! Ner. Grant. 

TETE A TETE. n. .. [French.] Cheek by 
jowl. 

Long before the ſquire and dame 
Are tete à tt. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions tr 4 7.7: ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to ſit whene'er you will, Sai, MF, 
Tr'THER, n. f. [See Irrx.] A ſtring by 

which horſes are held from paſturing too wide. 
Hamlet is young, 

And with a larger zether he may walk 

Than may be given you. Shak ſpear c 

Fame and cenſure with a tether, 

By fate are always link'd together. Swift's Miſc. 

Imagination has no limits; but where it is con- 
fined, we find the ſhortneſs of our fett. Sevift. 

To Tei THER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To tie 
up. 

TETR&GonaAt., adj. Cre] Four ſquare. 
From the beginning of the diſcaſe, reckoning 
on unto the ſeventh day, the moon will be in at tre 
,“ Or quadrate aſpect, that is, four ſigns re- 
moved from that wherein the diſeate began; in 
the fourteenth day it will be an oppoſite aſpect, 
and at the end of the third ſeptenaty tet ayanal 
again. Brown's Filzar Errours. 
TE TRAPETALOUS, adj, | Tino; and .] 
Such flowers as confiſt of four leaves round the 
ſtyle : plants having a rreptulxzzs flower conſtitute 


To witneſs. A word 


[ 2 ud , 


Lat.] Refem- 


Prior. 


a diſtinct kind, Aillir. 
All the tetrapetulous ſiliquoſe plants are alkale- 
ſcent. Arbatht, 


Tr/TRARCH. . ſ. [tctrarcha, Lat tetrurque, Fr. 

egg. A Roman governor of the fourth part 

of a province. 

All the earth, 

Her kings and terra, are their tributaries : 

evple and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. 
Nen Tenſe On. 

ItrRa/kCHATE. J. , ſ74:aogin.] A Roman 


not your lordihip my. iu of being the betl 
Dry T 


Auth: and, 


Tr TRARCHY. I gureznment of a fourth 
part ot 4 Province. | 


of the primitive church. I bite. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuarv is fram'd, 
An ark, and in the ark his 7- eflincony 3 
The records of his covenant. na 


A. Iten. 


SH ſteure. 


TEA 


| TrmTras r1cK, . . L.] An epicran er 
ſtanza of four verſes. 

The tetr.1//1k obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſe 
tothe length of four lines, which would haye been 
more clotely confined ic the coupler, 7. 

T ET KI Al. 1 ad;. F 2 „ Latin; 

Tx'TxIcous. J Fre nel. J Froward ; perverts; 
ſour. 

In this the zctrical baiſa finding him to excel, 
gave him as a rare yift to Soly man. Aralles'; 1 

Ter EA. „. ſ. [rezen, Saxon.] A ſcab; 4 
ſcurf; a riagworm. 

A moſt inſtant enter bark'd about 
Moſt lazar like, with vile aud loathfome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body, Shateſp. Hans, 
A ſcabby zc:t.r on their pelts will ftick, 


* 
2770 
. 


ys, 
Tu w. u. ſ. [:9v, a hempen rope, Dutch.) 
1. Materials for any thing, 
2. An iron chain. Ab 7 wh 
To Trw. v.a. [tapian, 8a xon. ] To work; t 
beat ſo as to ſoften: of leather we ſay to tx, 
Tr“ WEU. u. ſ. | myav, or ty, French. 1 
In the back of the forge, againſt the fire- -place, 
is fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in 
above five inches long, called a true}, or e. 
iron, u hich comes through the back of the forge; 
to this z-wel is placed the bellows. Alvin, 
To Tr'WwWTAw. v. a. | formed from ter by re 
duplication.] To heat; to break. ; 
The method and way of watering, pilline, 
breaking, and teu "of hemp and tix, 4 a 
particular buſineſs, Mer eter 
Tux r. . ſ. [texte Fr. te went, Lat.) 
I. That on which a comment is written, 
We en pect your next 
Should be no comment but ag, 
To tell how modern beaſts are vext. 
2. A ſentence of ſcripture., 
In religion 
What errour but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a e:. Ne. 
Some prime articles of faith are not delivered 
in a literal or catechiſtical form of ſpeech, but are 
collected and concluded by argumentation out of 
ſentences of ſcripture, and by compariug of h- 
dry t-1:5 with one another. Whit, 
His mind he ſhould fortiſy with ſome few ! 
which are home and appoſ te to his cate, Sn uh, 
Trex 11.8. adj. | textili;, Latin. ] Woven; caps» 
ble of being woven. 
he placing of the tzngible parts in Ne or 
tranſverſe, un the warp und vooof of bar 
} Hitters. 


L. 71 
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The materials of tliem were not from aur lb, 
as other tile, but from a ſtone called amiantus. 
| Wiſtar, 


TE'xTMAN. v. /. tet and wan} A man ready 
in quotation of texts. 

Men's daily occaſions require the doing of 2 
thouſand things, which it would puzzle the beſt 
textmun readily to hethink himſelf of a ſentence in 
the Bible, clear enough to ſatisfy a tcrupuloss 
conſcience of the law fulneſs s of. n 
Tr'xTRINK. ,. text / ina, Lat.] Relating io 
weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becaule the emits 
no web, nor hath any terne art, can convoys 
the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the Fires 1 
weaves from its bodv. Dera 
Tr'xTUARx. adj. | from tet.] 

1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the excluſion unto twent” 
which ia the te ſenſe is fully accomwp! bed 
in one. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 
I ſee no ground why his reaſon ſhould be 70 
ary to ours, or that Gol intended him an unver- 1 
headſhip. 671 _— 
Tex TVARIST. J 2. J. [rextuaire, Fr. from t'.) 
Try'XTUAR Y. I One ready in the text of ſcrip- 
ture: a divine well verſed in feripture. 
Tr'xTURE. ». ſ. [t: , Lat. | 

1. The act of weaving. 

Skins, although a natural habit unto al before 
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THA 
the iaventioa of ae, was ſomething more unt 
Ad. Brown. 
2. A web; a thing woven. 
Others, far in the graſſy dale, 
Their humble tate weave. Th (ons Spring 
z. Manner of weaving with reſpect either to 
form or matter. 
Under ſtate of richeſt texture ſpread. Aſitor.. 
A veil of richeſt 1-xt4; wrought ſhe wears. P:pe. 
4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies; combina- 
tion of parts. 
Spirits not in their liquid geatet mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air, Milton. 
While the particles continue eutire, they may 
compoſe bodies of the ſame nature and !exture now, 
with water and earth compoſed of entire particles 
in the beginning. Newton. 
Tax, adv. | Fanne, Saxon. ] A particle placed 
in compariſon after the comparative adjeftive or 
adverb, noting a leſs degree of the quality com- 
pared in the word that follows than: as, Monarchy i; 
better than anurcby. The hawk flies mare ſwiftly than 
the fpigron, 
Were we not better to fall once with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched aud diſhonour'd breath ? 
Ben Fonſon. 
More true delight in that ſmall ground, 
Th in potſefling all the earth was found. Daniel. 
I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture 
of 2tairs, then in the buſineſs of that unfortunate 
carl. King Charles. 
I love you for nothing more tba for the juſt 
eſteem you have for all the ſons of Adam. S. 
Tuaxt. . J [Sezu, Saxon.] An old title of 
honour, perhaps equivalent to baron. 
y Sinel's death I know I'm e of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To THANK. v. @. Fancian, Saxon ; dan ten, 
Dutch ; ve, German. ] 
1. To return acknowledgments for any fayout 
or kindneſs, 
The fot lorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 

He would hive well become this place, and grac'd 
The :h.mnkirgs of a king. Shakrſp. Cymbeline. 
For your ſtubborn anſwer 
Ihe king thall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. 

Shot -ſpeare. 
Wei God always for you. 2 70%. i. 3. 
le was to true a father of his country, 
To me for defending ev'n his foes, 
Because they were his ſubjects. Dryden's Sp. Fry. 
2. It is uſed often in a contrary or ironical ſenſe 
Ill fair our anceſtor impure, 
For this we may :tb.mk Adam. 
Weizh the danger with the doubtful bliſe, 
And thane yourte'f, if ought ſhould fall amiſs. Dr. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 
ſon of arms, they may thank themſelves, becauſe 
they came to late into the treaty ; and, that they 
came ſo late, they may tank the Whigs, whoſe 
talſe repreſentations they believed. Swift. 
Traxx. . 1. ſ. ¶ Sancar, Sax. dancke, Dutcli.] 
Tusx k Acknouledgment paid for favours 
or Kindneſs; expreſſion of gratitude. Thants is 
commonly uſed of verbal acknowledgment, grati- 
tude of real repayment. It is ſeldom uſed in the 
ſingular. 
The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks. Shake, 
Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke. 
—T hant;, good Egeus, what's the news? $ bat(p. 
The fool faith, I have no thurt far all my go. 


Milton. 


god 
deed ; and they that eat my bread ſpeak evil of me. 
Eccluſ. xx. 16. 

He took bread, and gave thanks to God in pre- 
ſence of them all. AR, XXvii. 35. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 

; 1 Cor, xv. 

Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal 
eftectually in them; but they will win a thank, or 


take a reward. Bacon. 
For this to th' infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thant:, Milton. 


Taxxkxryt. ach. [Sancful, Saxon. ] Full of 
gratitude; ready to acknowledge good received. 


thankfully learn. 


THA 


Be th unto him, and bleſs his name. . 
In favour, to uſe men with much difference is 
good; fur it maketh the perſons preferred more 
thankf), and the rett more officious. con. 
Live, thou great encourager of arts; 
Live ever in ow and f h ts. Dr yd: n. 
THy'SKFULLY. adv. from thankful.) With 
lively aud grateful ſenſe of good received. 
Here is bettet than the open air; take it thank- 
folly. Sh rbeſprarc. 
If you have liy'd, take thankfully the paſt ; 
Make, as you can, the ſweet remembrance laſt. 
Dr yden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances as I can ſeparate from vitriol, I ſhall _— 
Ove. 
Tas NKTULN ISS. . . [from thankful.] Gra- 


titude; lively ſenſe or ready acknowledgment of 


good received. 

He ſcarcely would give me thanks for what I 

had done, for fear that tLan+fuln;js might have an 

introduction of reward. Sidlucy. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter? 

—As freely, ſon, as God did give her me. 

— Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulneſ+, 
Shakeſpea e. 

The celebration of theſe holy myſteries being 

ended, retire with all Tf heart for hav- 

ing been admitted to that heavenly feaſt. Taylr. 

Thauxkfulnſ; and ſubmiſſion make us happy. 
L'Ejirange. 

TrxXKLE58. adj. (from thonk. ] 

1. Unthankful; ungratefu!; making no ac- 

knowledgment. 

Leſt fo great good, as he for her had wrought, 

Should die unknown, and buried be uw thank!:/; 


thought. Sp. aſer. 
May he feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thanks child. Shalef. King Lear. 


One grateful woman to thy fame ſupply d, 
What a whole th , land to his deny d. Pops. 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain thanks. 
The contracting and extending the lines and 
ſenſe of others, it the firſt authors might ſpeak 
for themſelves, would appear a thantlz/s office. 
Motion. 
Wage ſtill their wars 
And bring home on thy breatt more thontle/s 
ſcars. Crathuw. 
Traxx LESSNESS. . f, [from thantleſs.] In- 
gratitude; failure to acknowledge good received. 
Not t' have written then, ſeems little leis 
Than worſt of civil vices, thank/-Inels. Dunne. 
THaxK0'FFERING. u. /. | thank and » erivg. ] 
Offering paid in acknowledgment of mercy. 
A thouſand thmtofferings are due to that provi- 
dence which has delivered our nation from theſe 
abſurd iniquities. Watts. 
Tu ax KSO VIX. . . [thanks and give. Cele- 
bration of mercy. 
Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity hath peculiar 
to itfelf, the other being ſongs too of praiſe and 
thankſgiving, wherewith as we ſerve God ſo the 
Jews likewiſe. Thor. 
Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and tvant/giv- 
te unto God. Neb. xii. 46. 
"We ſhould acknowledge our obligations to God 
for the many favonrs we recerve, by continual 
praiſes and thent/givings. Tillotſon. 
The common practice of all Chriſtian churches 
and ſtates, in appointing and keeping days of pub- 
lick tbanb{oiving and humiliation, is argument 
ſufficient to prove, that in the common ſenſe of 
Chriſtians it is not forbidden in ſcripture. Nein. 
Tna/SxworTHvY. ad. | thank and worthy. | De- 
ſerving gratitude ; meritorious. 
This is thantworihy, if a man endure grief. 
1 Pet. ii. 19. 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 
How can it grateful or t>an&ws: thy prove 2 Di. 
Trnarm. „. /. [Seapm, Son; darm, Dutch, 
de gut.] Inteſtines twiſted for ſeveral uſes. 
THAT. þ! oncun. | thata, Gothick; Fat, Saxon; 
lat, Dutch. ] 


Atlan du remembrance of his death. Com. Pray. 


| 1. Not this, but the cther, 


THA 


| Ho wias me by tau means I told you. 
Octavia, not only that, 
Iba were excuſable, at and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd 
New wars againft Pompey. Shakeſprare. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
The ſinner makes an aberrativa roi the tore 
or mark 2a: is ſet before him. 6 Rena, 
You'l! rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. 
Nothing they but duſt can thow, 
Or bones tat haſten to be fo. | Cow: 
When there is no ſuch evident certainty as to 
take away all kind of doubting ; in tuch cafes, 4 
judgment ut is equal and impartial muſt incline 
to the greater probabilities. Wilun.. 
z. Who; relating to au autecedent perſon. 
Saints that taught and led the way to heaven. Tic. 
4. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition of 
a word or words foregoing. 
T'il know your buſmets, bat I will. SLA. 
They ſaid, what is that to us ? fee thou to that. 
Natel. 
Ye defraud, and /5at your brethren. 1 Cor. vi. 8. 
Yet for all hu, when they be in the land of 
their enemies I will not catt them away. Lev. 
We mutt direct our prayers to right ends; and 
that either in reſpect of the prayer itſeit, or the 
things we pray for. Daty of Man 
They weep, as if they meant 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. Cow! . 
This runick ſubject will occur upon that of 
poetry. Temp. 
What is inviting in this ſort of poetry proceed: 
not ſo much from the idea of a country lite itſe!t, 
as from cht of its tranquillity. Pope. 
5. Oppoſed to this, as the other to one. 
This is not fair; nor profitable tht ; 
Nor t'other queſtion proper for debate. Dryd-n. 
6. When this and th relate to foregoing words. 
this is referred like hie ar c:cy to the latter, aud 
thit like 1 or cela to the former. 
In this ſcale gold, in t' other fame does lie, 
The weight of that mounts this fo high. Cowley 
7. Such as. h 
By religion is meant a living up to thoſe princi- 
ples, that is, to act conformably to our bett reaſong 
and to live as becomes thoſe who believe a God 
and a future ſtate, Tilkjon. 
8. That which; what. 
Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 
——Baſting. Shaksſ. C:medy of Errourt. 
9. The thing. 
The Nazarite hath vowed, beſtdes bat that his 
hand ſhall get. Numb. vi. 2 1. 
He made h art which was a rage. Cowley. 
10. The thing which then was. 
Secure praud Nabas flept, 
And dreamt, vain mem, of that day's barb'rous 
ſport. Coruleye 
11. By way of eminence. 
This is t Jonathan the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 
All that fond mothers wiſh. Cu- 
Hence love himſelt, that tyrant of my days, (94. 
12. In Thar. Becauſe; in conſequence of, 
Things are preached not n t they are tagt. 
but i tha they are publithed. do. 
THAT. corjanctf ion. 
1. Becauſe. 
It is not {4a I love you leſs 
Than when before your feet I lay: 
But to prevent the fad increiſe 
Of hopeleſs love, I Kgep away. .Er. 
Forgive me that I thus your pat.enc* wrong. 
Coaury. 


S'ck {rar .. 


2. Noting a conſequence. 

Thut he ſhould dare to do me this diſzrace, 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face? Ayn. 

The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do 
ſometimes to far influence the expreilions in thef- 
epittles, that one may obſerve the force of the 
Hebrew conjugations. | Loch. 

3- Noting indication. 

We anſwered, that we held it fo agreeable, 7; 
we both forgot dangers paſt and fears to come, 
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that we thought an hour ſpent with him was worth 
years of our former life. Bacon's New Atlantis 
In the midft of this darkneſs they ſaw ſo much 
light, as to believe t when they died, they 
went immediately to the ſtars. Heylyn. 
I hve ſhewed before, that a mere poſſibility to 
the contrary, can by no means hinder a thing from 
berng highly credible. Wilkins. 
4. Nuting a final end. 
Treat it Kindly, that it may 
Wiſh at leaſt with us to tay. Cowley. 
THATCH. u. /. [ Sace, Saxon, fr aww, Skinner, 
Sac, à r; in Iſlandick, that, Mr. Ly:.] Straw 
laid upon the top of a houſe to keep out the wea- 
ther. 
Hard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of thazch 
Dweit Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baikets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oy ſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe. 
; Pope. 
A plouzh-boy, who has never ſeen any thing 
but thatched houſes, naturally imagines that that. hb 
belongs to the very nature of a houſe. Watts. 
Then came rofy Health from her cottage of 
th uch, 
Wirzre never phyſician had lifted the latch. Smart. 
To THAT CH. v. a. ¶ Faccian, Saxon.] To cover 
as with ftraw. 
Make falſe hair, and He 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houtes 
tiled or thatched, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might 
behold 
The palace thatch'd with ſtraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories : 
A lyrick ode would flate, a catch 
Would tile, an epigram would H . Swift. 
Tra'TCHER. n. . from thatch.] One whoſe 
trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. 
You merit new employments daily ; 
Our thaicher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift. 
Afh is univerſal timber; it ſerves the ſoldier, 
ſeaman, carpenter, use, and huſhandman. 
Mortimer. 
To TUuAW. v. a. [Bapan, Saxon; digen, Dutch. | 
1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to melt. 
When thy melted maid 
His letter af thy pillow hath laid: 
It thou begin'ſt to thaw for this, 
May my name ſtep in. 
Ir on firm land 
Naos not but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice. At. 
Having let that ice thaw of itſelf, and frozen the 
liquor a ſecond time, we could not diſcern any 
thing. Br yle. 
O ſolitude ! romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted fide, 
Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, 
Or ſtarting from a half year's fleep, 
From Hecla view tie th2wvmg deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 


Donne. 


Or in yon roſleſs cloiſter play; 


Thee, find nymph again I Woo, 

And again thy ſteps purſue. Grainger. 
2. To remit the cold which had cauſed froſt, 
To Tazaw, v. 2. To melt what was congealed. 
Bring me the faire creature northward born, 

Where Pho:bus' fire ſcarce baus the iſicles. 

Shakeſpeare. 
hink not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

Witti that which melteth fools. Shakeſpeare. 

My love is thaw'd, 
Which, like a waxen image *gainſt a fire, 
Pears no impreſſion of the thing it was. Shakeſs. 
She can unlock 

The cliſping charm, and ve the numbing ſpelt. 

Milton. 
Turniſh'd ftce!, that caſt a glare 
From fer, and icem'd to thuw the freezing air. 


THE 


Her icy heart is thaw'd, 
Thaw. u. /. [trom the verb.] 
1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 

A min of my kidney, that am as ſubject to heat 
as butter; a man of continuat diſſolution and 
thaw. Shakeſpeare. 

Har dens his ſtubborn heart, but ftill as ice 
More harden'd after h:ww. Milton. 

2. Warmth ſuch as liquifies congelation. 

I was the prince's jeſter, and duller than a great 
thaw. Shak-fpeare's Much ads abet nothing. 

That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze 
in the air all Winter, and may be heard in the 
next Summer, or at a great tur, Mili, M. Mag. 

When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 
A kindly iz unlocks it with cold rain, 


Gr nN 1. . 


Firft the tender blade peeps. Dryden. | 


Tur, article, | dr, Dutch. |] 
1. The article noting a particular thing. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liy'd but till he was a man, 
The which no ſooner had his proweis confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking ſtation: where he fought, 
But like a man he dy'd. Shakeſp. Mackbeth. 
He put him in mind of 2h» long pretence he had 
to be groom of th: bed chamber, for the which. he 
could not chuſe but ſay, that he had e queen's 
promiſe. Clarendon. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till be laſt, Le Kind relealing knell.- 
Cowley. 
I' march -e muſes, Hannibal. Cooley. 
Thi fair example of de heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark; 
Above the ſtars let thy bold muſick ſound, 


Thy humble neſt build on te ground. Cowley. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milian. 
Night ſhades the groves, and all in ſilence lie, 
All but /e mournful Philomel and I. Pope. 


2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 
verſe. 

Who had 24” eſpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Dania. 

Th adorning thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rons ſkill, 
'Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to Kill. Cowl:y. 

3- Sometimes he is cut off. 

In this ſcale gold, in other fame does lie. Cowl-y, 

4. It is uſed by way of conſequential reference 

The longer fin hath kept poſſeſſion of the heart, 
the harder it will be to drive it out. Duty of Mun. 

g. In the following paſſage tbe is uſed according 
to the French idiom. 

As all the conſiderable governments among the 
Alps are commonwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution 
the moſt adapted of any to the poverty of theſe 
countries. Addijon on Italy. 

Tur TRL. di {theatral, Fr. theatralis, Lat.] 
Belonging to a theatre. 

THEATRE. 2, . { theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat.] 

1. A place in which ſhews are exhibited; a 
playhouſe. | 

This wiſe and univerſal theatre, 

Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 

Wherein we play. Shak: ſp. As you like it. 

When the boats came within ſixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themſelves all bound, yet ſo as 
they might go about, ſo as they all ſtood as in a 
tbeatre beholding this light. Bacon. 

2. A place riſing by ſteps or gradations like a 
theatre. 8 

Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatclieſt view. 

In the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native theatre, which riſing flow, 
By jutt degrees verlook'd the ground below. Dry. 

No teures of oaks around him riſe, 

Whoſe roots earth's centre touch, whoſe heads 

the ſxics. Hur te. 

TrHEA'TRICK. I) <<. | theatrum, Lat.] Scenick ; 

Tur rTRICAL. j ſviting a theatre; pertaining 
to a theatre, 

Tveaiticul forms ſtickle hard for the prize of re- 


Dryd: n, | 


Alilton. 


HE 


ligion: a diſtorted countenance is made the mark 

of an upright heart, ecay of Þ;.; 
Load ſome vain church with old :e ſtate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate, Pie: 
TigAa'TKICALLY. adv, | from theatrical.) In 1 

manner ſuiting the ſtage. 7 

Dauntleſs her look, her geſture proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud, Pepe 
THEE, the oblique fingular of hou, ; 
Poet and Saint to hee alone were giv'n 

The two molt ſacred names of earth and heay'n, 


f Cow, 
THEFT. . /. 2 thief.] 

1. The act of ſtealing. 

T,>ft is an unlawful felonious taking away cf 
another man's goods againit the owner's Knou- 
ledge or will. Court 

His hee, were too open, his filching was like 
an unikilful finger, he kept not time. Shak, ſpray, 

Their nurſe Euriphile, ; 


} Whom for the %% 1 wedded, ſtole theſe children. 


Shateſprove, 
Deceit in trade, a ſecret thef! : extortion, x; 
impudent . Halydsy, 
The theft, upon the public can be looked ir:y 
and puniſhed. Dawmax, 
2, The thing ſtolen. 
If the tft be certainly found in his hand alive, 
whether ox, aſs, or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore double, 
Exod. xii. 4 
THER, . J. [Seona, of them, Saxon. 
1. Of them: the pronoun potleilive, trom g. 
The round world ſhould have ſhook 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into t dens, 
Se 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file ter 
language in verſe before Boccace, who likew 
received no little help from his maſter Petrarch; 
but the reformation of heir proſe was who!ly ow- 
ing to Boccace. Dri, 
2. Theirs is uſed when any thing comes in con. 
ſtruction between the poſſeilive and ſubttantive, 
Prayer we always have in our power to beſtor;, 
and they never in ies to refuſe, Heber. 
They gave the ſame names to their own id! 
which the Egyptians did to thr irs, R. lige. 
The penalty to thy tranſgreilion due, : 
And due to theirs which cut off thine will grow, 
Min, 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 
'T wixt our beſt actions and the wortt of H. 
Denham. 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and yain their 
| cares, 
The fault is more ber language's than ts. 
Roſcommon, 
Which eſtabliſhed law of heirs ſeems too ſtrict 
at firſt, becauſe it excludes all ſecret intrigues. 
Dry 
And reading wiſh, like 2/c:r;, our fate and tame. 


N. 
Tur u, the oblique of -h. : 
The materials of „ were not from any herb. 
Ita. 
Tu zur. . ſ. [C Theme, Fr. from Sit. 
1. A ſubhject on which one ſpeaks or writes. 
Every object of our idea is called a theme, white 
ther it be a being or not being. II ati, 
Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 
Of the imperial theme. Shak ſpear 0's Vactit, 
When a ſoldier was the thor, my name 
Was not far off. Shakeſpear:'s Cyndi. 
O! could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme : 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet net 
dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
bun. 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's x 
R ch. ie. 
Though Tiber's ſtreams immortal Rome bel:ol, 
Thovgh foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of g, 
From Heav'n itfelf though ſeven-fold Nilus floh, 


And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows 3 
| Thele 


, * 2 
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The'e now ro more ſhall be the muſe's themer, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. Pope. 

2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys upon any 
topick. 6 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compoſe 
tei, verſes and orations. Milton. 

2. The original word whence others are de- 
rived, 
Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to their ori- 
441 or e, to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt 
tenſe of verbs. Watts. 

Tur MSELVES, GH [See Tur v and SELF. ] 

1. Theſe very perions: in this ſenſe it is nomi- 
native. 

Whatſoever evil befalleth in that, themſelves! 
have made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. Hecker. 

2. The oblique caſe of they and / /ves, 

They open to themſelves at length the way. Milt. 

Such things as in themſc/ves are equally true and 
certain, may not yet be capable of the ſame kind 
or degree of evidence as to us. Wilkins. 

Waken children out of fleep with a low call, 
and give them Kind uſage till they come perfectly 
to themſelves. ke. 

THEY. adv. | than, Gothick ; Ban, Saxon; dar, 
Dutch. ] 

i. At that time. 

The the biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended 
ou lis majefty throughout that whole journey. 

Clarendor. 
Thee, tn a boy, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 
2. Afterwards; immediately afterwards ; ſoon 


afterwards. 


If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, 
and ten the earth be trodden down hard, the roots 
will become very big in Summer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. In that caſe; in conſequence. 

If God's immediate fpeaking and writing ar- 
gueth precepts, thus ſpoken or written, to be per- 
petually moral; then his not writing of precepts 
argueth them to be temporary. White. 

Had not men been fated to be blind, 

Th: had our lances pierc'd the treach'rous 2 
den. 

Had fate fo pleas'd I had been eldeſt born, : 
And gen without a crime the crown had worn. 

Dryden. 

Tf all this be ſo, then man has a natural freedom. 

Locke. 

4. Therefore; for this reaſon. 

Whiles h the apoſtle moves us to unity, and 
moves us alſo to endeavour to it, he beſtows upon 
us as well aditcovery, as an exhortation, ſhewing 
us not only the end, but alſa the means. Helyday. 

If e his providence 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good. Millon 

Now eben be all thy weighty cares away, 

Thy jealouſies and fears, and, while you may, 
To peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. nay, | 

5. At another time: as now and ther, at one time 
and other. 

Now ſhaves with level wing the deep, tlen ſoars. 

Miltor. 

One while the maſter is not aware of what is 
done, and zbex in other caſes it may fall out to be 
his own act. L'Eftrange. 
x 6. That time: it has here the effect of a noun. 

Till ben who knew 

The force of thoſe dire arms ? Milton. 

Tut x CE. n. f. [contrafted, according to Min- 
ſhew, from there hence.] 

1. From that place, 

Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid. Milon. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryd. 

2. From that time. 

There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days. 


Ja. Ixv. 
2. For that reaſon. | 
Not to fit idle with ſo great a gift 
Uſeleſs, and thence ridiculous about him. Milton, 


4. From thence is a barbarous expreſſion, thenc, 
implying the ſame, yet it wants not good authori- 
ties. 


Frem thence; from him, whoſe daughter 
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His tears proclalm'd his parting with her:; Leu 
We have croſs'd. | Shake«jpeare. 
There plant eyes, all miſt from thence 
Purge and diſperſe. 
Tux xcETORT AH. adv, [therce and forth.] 
1. From that time. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T' ambitious Rome. Spenſer. 
They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land 
given them to live upon, in ſuch fort as ſhall be- 
come good ſubjects, to labour f for their 
living. Sperſer on Ireland. 
Wrath ſhall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 
2. From thencefarth is a barbarous corruption, 
though it has crept into books where it ought not 
to be found. 


Ailton. 


Avert 
His holy eyes; reſolving from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Men grow acquainted with theſe ſelf-evident 
truths upon their being propoſed ; but whoſoever 
does ſo, finds in himſelf that he then begins to 
know a propoſition which he knew not before, 
and which 7r2m thenceforth he never n 

acke. 
 TheExcEFo'RWARD. adv. [| thence and forward. | 
On from that time. 

When he comes to the Lord's table, every com- 
municant proſeſſes to repent, and promiſes to lead 
a new life thenceforward. Kettlewwell. 

THEO/'CRACY,. . /. [theocratie, Fr. i and 
z2v7w.] Government immediately ſuperintended 
by God, 

The charaRers of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly 
juſtice, peace, and divine preſence or conduct, 
which is called tbeocracy, Burnt's Theory of the Earth. 

Throcka'T:i CAL, adj, | Thescrati ue, Fr. from 
theocracy.] Relating to a government adminiſtered 
by God. 


but peculiarly theocratical. Burnet"s The. of the Earth. 

Trazo'bvoLiTE. . /. A mathematical inſtru- 
ment for taking heights and diſtances. 

Tus“odoNxv. n. /. | theogonie, Fr. Jeryaia,] The 
generation of the gods. . 

TuxloLlockR. I. /. [ theologien, Fr. theclagus, 

THzoLo'Gtan, J Lat. 
of divinity. 

Some th-ologians defile places erected only for re- 
ligion by defending oppreſſions. Hayward. 
They to their viands fell: nor ſeemingly 

The angel, nor in miſt, the common gloſs 

Of q, but with Keen diſpatch 

Of real hunger. Alilton's Paradiſe Loft. 

THroLo'GICAL dj. | theobpvique, Fr. theainga, 
Lat.] Relating to the ſcience of divinity. 

Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized the 
ſame from the myſtery of its colours, yet are there 
other affections might admit of the9/agical alluſions. 

Br own. 

They generally are extracts of theological and 
moral ſentences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and 
other authors. Swift. 

THrEoLo/G1CALLY. adv. [from theological. ] Ac- 
cording to the principles of theology. 

Turo'Lodis r. I. ſ. {theo/ogui, Lat.] A di- 

T'otoduk. vine; one ſtudious in the ſci- 
ence of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are Leagues, 
friars, and ſchoolmen, call all temporal buſinefs, of 
wars, embaſſages, ſhirrery, which is under-ſhe- 
ritfries. Bacon's F fſays. 

A theslogue more by need than genial bent; 
Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern d. Dryden. 

It is no more an order, according to popiſh 
theologiſts, than the prima tonſura, they allowing 
anly ſeven eccleſiaſtical rb-o/-g:/ts. Ayliffe. 

THEOLOG V. . / CL gie, French S. 
Divinity. 

The whole drift of the ſcripture of God, what 
is it but only to teach 2h-ology * Th. ology, what is it 
but the ſcicnce of things divine ? Hooker 

She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her 
knowledge in languages, in theology, and in philo- 


| 


og hy, Ilayward. 


The government is neither human nor angelical,| 


A divine; a profeſſor 


THE 


The oldeſt writers of :heo/2gy were of this miad. 


. . Till. 
Tuz'omacutsr, . . He who fighis againſt the 
gods. Bayley. 


Taz'oMacav. . . {Ir and peayn.] The tight 
againſt the gods by the giants. Bailey. 
TiHro'asyo. . ein la, Italian; tworte, Fr.] 
A large lute for play ing a thorough baſs, uſed by 


the Italians. Balcy. 
He wanted nothing but a ſong, 

And a well tun'd % hung 

Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 

His tugg'd ears ſufler'd, with a ſtrain. Butler. 


THEOREM. a. . 1 Fr. Jag. A 
poſition laid Cown as an acknowledged truth. 

Having found this the head theteem of all their 
diſcourſes, who plead for the change of ecclefiat- 


tical government, in England, we hold it neceffary 


that the j roofs thereof be weighed. Hock r. 
The chief points of morality are no leſs demon- 
ſtrable than mathemacicks; nor is the ſubtilty 
greater iu moral tcorems than in mathematical. 
Mas Divine Dictogue;. 
Many obſervations go to the making up of one 
theorem, which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, 
muſt be of many years growth. Graunt. 
Here are three th-o-ems, that from thence we 
may draw ſome concluſions. Dryden's Dufr eſnoy. 
THrokEMA TICAL. adj. I from theo c.] Com- 
ThEokEMA'TICK+ þ priſed in theorems; con- 
Tuxokk'uicxk. ſiſting in theorems. 
Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the con- 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or poſitive. 


Grew, 
Turort'TiCAL. [ theorenque, Fr. 
Trytore rick. adj from Jauprr;.} 
Tut'okicaLl. — [ theoriqur, Fren. 
Tus'onick. from Sag. 


Speculative ; depending on theory or ſpecalation ; 
terminating in theory or ſpeculation ; not practi- 
cal. 


When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences : 
So that the act and practick part of life 
Mutt be the miſtreſs to this theorique, Shakep, 
The th.or:cal part of the inquiry being inter- 


woven with the hiſtorical conjeRures, the philo- 


ſophy of colours will be promoted by indiſputable 
experiments. Boyl: on Colours. 
For theoretical learning and ſciences, there is 
nothing yet complete. Purn:t's Theory of the Earth. 
THEORETICALLY. I 4 1 from theoretick ] 
THro'xICALLY. 4 Uſ from theorick.] 
Speculatively ; not practically, 
Tat'orICK. . . [from the adjeftive.] Spe- 
culation, not practice. 
The bookiſh Lcaricl, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; meer prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Tuxlokls r. . /. [from theory. } A ſreculatiſt; 
one given to ſpeculation. | 
The greateſt e- have given the preference 
to ſuch a government as that which obtaius ia this 
kingdom. Addiſer. 
THE/ORY. . , [theorie, Fr. Qrugin.] Specula- 
tion; not practice; ſcheme; plan or ſyſtem yet 
ſubſiſting only in the mind. 
If they had been themſel ves to execute their own 
ther y in this church, they would have ſeen. 


In making gold, the means hitherto propounded 
to effect it are in the practice full of erruar, and 
in the He full of unſound imagination. Bacon. 

Practice alone divides the world into virtuous 
and vicious; but as to the e and ſpeculation of 
virtue and vice, mankind are much the ſame. South. 

True chriſtianity depends on fact: 
Religion is not zbeory, but act. Harte. 
Turrare'v Tick. adj. [HH.] Curative; 


teaching or endeavouring the cure of diſeaſes. 


Thrrapenti.k or curative phyſick reſtoreth the 
patient into ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes actu- 


ally affecting. Brawn. 
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The practice and therapeutic is diſtributed into 
Mi: contervative, preſervative, and curative. 

Harvey. 

Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylactick, 

or the art of preſerving health; and therapertich, or 

the art of reſtoring it. Watts. 

THERE. ad. [ thar, Gothick ; Sn, Saxon ; daer, 


1. In that place. 
If they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
Vi not be gere. Shih fprare's 1 Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition ſhall attend her ee. Pepe. 
2. It is oppoſed to here. 
To ſec thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſec 
thee e to ſee thee there. Sha. Merry Wins N. 
Could their relithes be as different thre us they 
are her, yet the manna in heaven will fuit every 
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for which cauſe it bluſheth 2bereat, but gloneth u. 
the contrary. Hocker. 

2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to deſtruction, and many go in thereat. 

Mat. vii. 13. 

Tu xxx“. adv. [there and by.] By that; by 
means of that; in conſequence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading 
of the word of God, and the proclaiming of his 
aw, that the people may thereby learn what their 
duties are towards him, | Heooker, 
Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 
| | Spenſer, 

Being come to the height, they were bc 
brought to an abſolute neceiſity. Davies on Irelund. 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault, which feeds it moſt, grows two thereby. 


pale. Locke. | If the paper be plac'd beyond the focus, and 
Darkneſs here might well ſeem twilight 5-re. then the red colour at the lens be alternately in- 
: Milton. [tercepted and let paſs, the violet on the paper will 


3. An exclamation directing ſomething at a diſ- 
LTaiicc. 

Your fury hardens me. 
A guard th-re ; ſeize her. Dryd:n's Aurengzebe. 

4. It is ufed at the beginning of a ſentence with 
the appearance of a nominative caſe, but ſeries 
only to throw the nominative behind the verd : as, 
a mum cum, or there came a min. It adds however 
fome emphaſis, which, like many other idioms in 
every lanzuige, muſt be learned by cuſtom, and 
can hardly be explained. H cannot always be 
omitted without harſhneſs; as, in old times there 
Was a great king, : 

For reformation of errour there were that 
thought it a part of Chriſtian charity to inſtruct 
them, Heookr. 

There are delivered in holy Scripture many 
weighty arguments for this doctrine. White, 

Th:-e cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as 
to make the leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, 
r all together, through the leaſt place. Dig by. 

There have been that have delivered themſelves 
from thew ills by their good fortune or virtue. 

7 Sucłlirg. 

In human actions there are no degrees deſcribed, 
but a latitude is indulged. Biſtep Taylor. 

Wherever :here is ſenſe or perception, there ſome 
idea is actually produced. La. Ae. 

5. In compoſition it means : as, therety, by 
tue. 

Turag ABOUT. } adv. ſth: and alcut, therea- 

Tut“ KABO 1 bauts is therefore leſs pro- 
per.] | | 

1. Nezr that place. 

One ſpeech I loy'd ; *rwas neasꝰa tale to Dido: 
and berectrt of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of 
7':;am's laughter. Sh ickefpeare”s Hamlet. 

2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or ſtate. 

Between the twelfth of King John and thirty- 
Exth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty years or thcreatout;, there was a 
contional bordering war. Dar:2;. 

Find a houſz to lodge a hundred and fifty per- 
ſuns, whereof twenty or 4/erexiotts may be atten- 
Ants. Attn. 

Some three months ſince, or thereabout, 
Se uud me ont. Suck. ing. 
Vater is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance 
lest than that of quickſilver #1: £02975, as I have 
fourd by experiments with pendulums. 
Newt s Optichs, 

2. Concerning that matter. 

As they were much perplexed th:r-abca;, two 
men ſtood by. Late, xxiv. 4. 

Taurvra'r rk. adv. chere and ai. ] Accord- 


When you can draw the head indifferent well, 
proportion the body th-reafter. Peacham. 
If fol were now before thee fer, 
Woula'ſt thou not cat? there eter a 1 like 
The girer. | ” Milian. 
Tur ster. adj. [th re and at. 


* 


not ſutler any change #-:reby. Newion. 
| Trr/aEFORE. adv. [thre and for.} 
1. For that; for this; for this reaſon. 
This is the lateſt patley we will admit; 
Therefore to our bett mercy give yourſelves. Shakeſ. 
Falſtaff is dead, 
And we muſt yeru therefore. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
The herd that tecks after ſenſual pleaſure is ſoft 
and unmanly ; and therefore I compoſe my ſelf to 
meet a ſtorm. Lucas. 
2. Conſequently. 
He bluſhes ; ther: fore he is guilty. Spectator. 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled duſt on their bodies to 
give better hold: the glory therefore was greater to 
conquer without powder. Weſt's Pindar. 
3- In return for this; in recompence for this or 
for that. 
We have forſaken all and followed thee, what 
ſhall we have eb-refere ? Matt. xix. 27. 
THEREFRo'M, adv. [ bere and from. | From that; 
from this. 
Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is 
written in the law, that ye turn not aſide therefrom, 
to the right hand or to the left. of. xxiii. 6. 
The leaves that ſpring ther:f- om grow white. 


Mortimer. 

TnrxEVn, adv, {there and in.] In that; in 
this. 

Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakeſpe. 


The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf 
unable to ſerve you therein as you defire. Hacer. 
All the earth 


To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 


Poſſeſs it, and all things that /e ein live. Milton; 
After having well examined them, we ſhall 
thercin find many charrns. D. yd in's Dufreſuoy. 
IBEX TINTO. adv, {thre and into. ] Into that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter 
ther eto. 2 Luke. 
Though we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this, 
we will now make iome entrance thereint's, Bacon. 
TitExto's., adp. [there and of.} Of that; of 
this. 
Confidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this 
preſent age, full of tongue and weak of brain, 
behold we yield to the ftream there H. Heooker, 
'Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; 
And when *tis paſt, not any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. D-nb. 
I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſerva- 
tions ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſevera! 
inſtances might be brought from other ſtates there- 
of. Swift, 
ThrxkEo'N, adv. ſel ere and en.] On that. 

You ſhall bereave yourſelf 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that dettruction which I'l! guard them from, 
If „ ercon you rely. “b. Aintony ond C pat g. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid; 
and when be thouglt her he wept, Mm, xiv. 
Its foundation is laid c++ co, Wes keard, 
THERLg'CT.  wudo.. Lb t aud ct.] Out of 


Iler bert. 


THE 


Therceut a ftrange beaſt with ſeven head: aroſe, 
That towns and caſtles under her breatt did cour. 


Spenſer, 
THrERETO/, adv. | there and to, or unte. To 
THEREUNT0O', that. 
It is in regard then of ſermons only, that appre. 
hending the goſpel of Chriſt we yield therewn:o our 
unfeigned aſſeut as to a thing infallibly true? Hes, 
This fort of baſe people doth not for the moſt 
part rebel of themſelves, having no heart ch 
but are by force drawn by the grand rebels into 
their action. Spenſer en hung, 


Next hereunto did grow a goodly tree. S. 
| That whereby we reaſon, live and be 
Within ourſelves we ſtrangers are th-reto, Davin, 


A larger form of ſpeech were fafer than tha 
which punRually prefixeth a conſtant day theret:, 


: brown, 

What might his force have done, being brougta 
theretng 

When that already gave ſo much todo? Dari, 


gument enough to perſuade us thereunto, 
THEREUP0'N, adv. [there and un.] 
1. Upon that; in conſequence of that. 
Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itſelf, nor 
for ſome few days, but in ſach ſort ſo long comi- 
nued, our manifold fins ſtriving to the contrary, 
what can we leſs thereupon conclude, than that Gd 
would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, teach the 
world, that the thing which he bleſſeth cannot bit 
be of him. Heoker, 
He hopes to find you forward 
And there:ypor he ſends you this gocd news. Shak. 
Let that one article rank with the reſt; 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Shak:ſprare, 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made 
by a King to his ſubjects do no more diminiſh hi; 
greatneſs than when one torch lighteth another, 
yet many times inconveniencies do ariſe th.re- por, 
Davies on Ireland, 
Children are chid for having failed in good man- 
ners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts 
heaped upon them. Lecke, 
Solon finding the people engaged in two violent 
factions, of the poor and the rich, and in great 
confuſion thereupon, made due proviſions for ſettling 
the balance of power. Swift, 
2. Immediately. | | 
e adv. [there and under.) Under 
that. 
Thoſe which come nearer unto reaſon, find pa- 
radiſe under the equinoctial line, judging that ber 
vid. r might be found moſt pleaſure and the greateſt 
fertility. Rulcight 
TuEX ZW TUM. adv. [thre and with. ] 
1. With that. 
Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
but ſeemed in diſcipline ſtill to retain therewith very 
great conformity. Heoker, 
All things without, which round about we ſee, 
We ſeek to know, and have e * 
2e. 
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Therecuith at laſt he forc'd him to untie 

One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 
Speier. 

2. Immediately. 

 TurrgEwWITHA'L. adv. [there and withal.] 

1. Over and above. 

T ber2<4thal the execrable act 

On their late murther'd king they aggravate. Dan. 

2. At the ſame time. 

Well, give her that ring, and give therewith 1 

That letter. Shakeſp. Twvo Gentlemen of Verotde 

3- With that. 

His hideous tail then hurled he about, 

And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 

Of his froth-foamy ſteed. 

4. The compounds of there meaning thut, and of 

ee menning e, have been for ſome time patling 

ont of uſe, and are no longer found in elegant 

writings, or in any other than formulary pieces. 

Tur x“ CA. ad. [ Inna; from 2e. Lat. 

Medicinal; phy ical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that 


Corn r 


Eyery crrour is aitain to the beauty of nature 28 


feeder 


That it is the appointment of God, might he ar. . 
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THE 
\-edeth upon the mountains, where there are le- 
11acal herbs. Hacon. 

TH ERMO METER. *. 7. [ thermametre, Fr. 
Ig and Ag.] An inftrument for meaſur ing 
the beat of the air, or of any matter. 

The greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, 
when the ſun is paſt the meridian, as 1s evident 
from the thermometer, or obſervations of the wea- 
ther-glaſs. Brown. 

TurxMoME  TRICAL, adj. from ther munieter. | 
Relating to the meaſure of heat. : 

His heat raiſes the liquor in the #bermomet»ica; 
tubes. Cheyne. 

Tur'RMosCOPE. . ſ. [thermoſcope, Fr. NN 
ant o.] An inſtrument by which the degree: 
of heat are diſcovered ; a thermometer. 

By the trial of the te cp, fiſhes have more 
heat than the element which they ſwim in. Arvuzl. 

THESE, pronovn, the plural of /. 

1. Oppoſed to % or to ſome others. 

Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow 
Ou che on theſe our happy fields beſtow ? Dryden. 

2. Thef. relates to the perſons or things laſt men- 
tioned ; and th to the firſt. 

More rain falls in June and July than ia Decem- 
ber and January ; but it makes a much greater 
ſhew upon the earth in theſe months than in /, 
becauſe it lies longer upon i. al ard Nat. Hye. 

Tut's1s. . f. [thje, Fr. Ii. ] A poſition; 
ſom.thing laid down, affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you kere lay down, 

By ſome example ſhould be thewn. 
An honeſt, but a ſimple pair, 
May ſerve to make this % clear. Prier. 

Tar'sMoTHETE. . f. | theſmathete, Fr. Sic 
Ji; Irony and tian. | A lawgiver. 

TaHr'tkGy. nj. {vega ] The power of doing 
ſupernatural things by lawful means, as by prayer 
to Gud. Bailey. 

THEW. . ,. [Seap, Saxon. ] 

1. Quality; manners; cuſtoms; habit of life; 
form ot behaviour. Obſolete. 

Home report theſe bappy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle 
thecoct. 92 Fo 
From mother's pap I taken was unfit, 
And ſtreight deliver'd to a fairy knight, 
To be upbrought in gentle cherve, and martial might. 
' Spenſir. 

2. In Sb {reare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, or 
bulk, from the Saxon Seop, the thigh, or ſome 
ſach meaning. : 

Nature creſcent does not grow alone 
In eus and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 

he inward ſegvice of the mind and ſoul 
Crows wide withal. Shakeſprare's Haml:1. 

Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care 1 
for the limbs, the the, the Nature, bulk and big 
ſemblance of a man? give me the ſpirit, maſter 
Shallow, Shak: ſpeare, 

Tut'wED. adj. you teu. ] Educated ; habi- 
tuned ; accuſtomed. Obſolete. 

But he was wiſe aud wary of her will, 

And ever held his hand upon his heart; 

Yet would not ſeem ſo rude, and t-<ved in ill, 
As co deſpiſe fo courteous ſceming part. Spenſer. 

Taz. v. ,. in the oblique cafe them, the plural 
of be or he. Bi, Saxon. | 

1, The men; the women; the perſons. 

Tiey are in a moſt warlike preparation. Shale ſp. 
The Spaniard : 


- Mutt now confeſs, if ey have any goodneſs 


The trial juſt and noble, 
They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
At ivory tables, or wood fold 
Dearer than it. Ben Jonſan's Catiline. 
They know 


Shukeſpeare. 


To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. | 


2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to ſure 


N!:ers. 
Only they, 
That come to hear a merry play, 
ul be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk meſt who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 
3- It ig uſed indetuutely; as the French o dit. 


Watch each entrance of the winding wood, N 


1 


There, as the, ſay, perpetual night 3 found 
In filence brooding on th' unhappy ground. D/. yden. 

4+ [The plural of 4:5, that, or it. The things. 

Why do you keep alone? 

Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 

Uſing —— thougt.ts, which ſhould indeed have 

die 

With them 2hey thiak on. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day, 

And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 

That in her hair they look d more gay, 

Thin growing in their native bed. Prior. 
TulsLE. . . A ſlice; a ſcummer; a ſpatula. 

Ain ſcuo tb. 

THICK. adj, [Ficce, Saxon; dick, Dutch ; 
4yck, Daniſh ; bic&ur, Iflandick. ] 

1. Not thin. 

2. Deuſe; not rate; groſs ; craſs. 

God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the 
abuudant flime of the earth, make the land more 
firm, and cleanſe the air of i vapours and un- 
wholeſome milts, Ratigh, 

To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre ; the milk 
preſently after will become 2h:ctor than it was. h L. 

3. Not clear; not tranſparent ; muddy; fecu- 
lent. 

Why haft thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? $5, 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel 
thick or foul ; but when that is paſt, it grows clear 
of itſelf. Temple, 

Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide, 
With heavy ſtroaks, the it unwieldy tide, Add. 

4. Great in circumference; not flender. 

My little finger ſhall be bieder than his loins. 

1 Kings, Xil. 

Thou art waxen fat ; thou art grown thick, co- 
vered with fatneſs. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

. Deep; noting the third dimenſion : as, a 
plank four feet long, two feet broad, and five 
inches thick, 

6. Noting comparative bulk : as, the door was 
three inches iet. 

7. Frequent ; in quick ſucceſſion ; with little 
intermiſſion. 

They charged the defendants with their ſmall 
ſhot and Turkey arrows as thick as hail. Anslies. 

Favours came biet upon him, liker main ſhow- 
ers than ſprinkling drops ; he was knighted, made 
gentleman of the king's bed-chamber, and an an- 
nual penſion given him. IWotten, 

This being once a week, came too thick and too 
often about. Spelman. 

His pills as thick as handgranado's flew, 

And where they fell as certainly they ſlew, Reſc. 
Not iter billows beat the Libyan main, 

Nor tbic tir harveſts on rich Hermus riſe, 

Than ſtand theſe troops. Dryden's A ncid. 
8. Clofe ; not divided by much ſpace ; crowded. 
It brought them to a hollow cave, 

Amid the thick;ft woods, Spenſer. 
The people were gathered thic& together. Luke, 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame ; 

Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhewn : 
Conqueſts he ſtreu d where'er he came, 

Thick as the galuxy with ſtars is fown. Dryden. 
Objects of pain or plcaſure do not lie thick 

enough together in life, to keep rhe ſoul in con- 

ſtant action. 

9. Not eafily pervious; ſet with things cloſe to 
each other, 


Though chic of bars that gave a icanty light. Dry. 
The ſpeedy horſe 


Black was the foreſt, Ii with beech it Rood. | 
n. | 
Next the proud palace of Salerno ſt EE 


A mount of rough afcent, and iet with wood. 
Dryd-n. 
Bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. Mertinur. 
10. Coarſe; not thin. 
It taſted a little of the wax, which in a pome- 
granate, or ſome ſuch coated fruit, it would 


not. 


Addiſon. | 


He through a little window caſt his ſight, : 


THEY 


T1:-4-iexved weeds among the grafs will need 
more drying than ordinary graſs: Mut. Huſb, 
11. Without proper intervals of articulation. 

Speaking diet, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Became the accents of the valiant, 

To ſeem like him. Shak. Henry IV. 

Turck. =. £. | from the adjective.] 

1. The thickett part, or time when any thing 
is thickeſt. 

Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly blown 

ap a great part of the wall of the Spaniſh tation, 

in the :birk of the duſt and ſmoak preſently en- 

tered his men. Anolles 

2. Tuck and thin, Whatever is in the way. 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through iet and thin ſhe followed him. Hudibras. 

When firſt the down appears upon his chin, 

For a ſmall ſum to ſwear through thick and thin, 
Dryden 

Tick. adv. fit is not always eaſy to diſtin- 

guiſh the adverb from the adjective. ] 

1. Frequently; faſt. 

Tis ſome diſaſter, 

Or elſe he would not ſend ſo thick. Deb. Seply. 

I hear the trampling of tick beating feet; 

This way they move. Drydn's Den Seb 

2. Cloſely. 

The neighb' ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er ; 

The vale an iron harveſt ſcems to yield, 

Of iet ſprung lances in a waving field, Dryd-s. 

A little plat of ground h ſown, is better than 

a great field which lies fallow. Nos riss Mil, 

3. Toa great depth. : 

If you apply it thick ſpread, it will eat to the 
bone. Wiſcman. 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will difcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd thick with art. 

Addijon. 

4. Tack and threefold. In quick ſucceſſion ; 
in great numbers. 

They came tdi and threefold for a time, till one 
experienced ſtager diſcovered the plot. L'Fftrang-.. 

THICK. . . A thicket ; a place full of buſhes. 

Miſts and rotten fogs 
Hang in the gloomy #ic4;, and make unſtedfaſt 
bogs. Drayten. 

To Tui'ck Ex. v. a. [from thick. ] : 

1. To make thick. 

2. To make cloſe; to fill up interſtices. 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the 
air, ti. ken and cool it. Wade. Nat. Hiſt. 

2. To condenſe ; to make to concrete. 

The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat, 
exceeding a little the heat of a human body; a 
greater degree of heat will thichen it into a white, 
dark-coloured, dry, viſcons maſs; Arb. on Alm. 

4. To ftrengthen : to confirm. 

'Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to biete ther proofs, 

That do demonitrate thialy. Sue. Oleo. 

5. To make frequent. 

6. To make cloſe or numerous; as, to icterw 
tho ranks. 

To THVCKEN. v. . 

1. To grow thick. 

2. To grow denſe or muddy. 

Thy luſtre &ictens 
When he ſhines by. Shak. Antony and Cliop. 
3+ To concrete: to be conſolidated. 
Water ſtopt gives birth 
To graſs and plants, and le into earth. Prior, 
4- To grow cloſe or numerous. | 
The preſs of people th:chens to the court, 
Th' impatieat crowd devouring the report. 
Dryden. 
He ſaw the crowd #ictcning, and defired to 
know how many there were. Tatlir. 
5. To grow quick. 
The combat hien, like the ſtorm that flies 
From we&ward when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe, 
Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Aildiſon; 

TircktT. . ſo [Siccexn, Saxon. A c'oſs 
not or tuft of trees; a cloſe wood or copſs. 
I drew you hither, 


Buco | 


1 


[nto the chickeſt it of the park. Sat- ſerare. 
Wuhin 


THI 


Within a #4441 T repos'd ; and found 
Let ful from Heav'n a fleep interminate. Cam. 
Chus, or any of his, could not in haſte creep 
through thoſe defart regions, which the length of 
one hundred and thirty years after the flood had 
fortified with ict, and permitted every buſh 
and briar, reed and tree, to join themſelves into 
one main body and foreſt. Raleigh. 
How often, from the ſteep 
Of echoing hill, or Lit, have we heard 
Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to otber's note, 
Singing their great Creator ? 
My brothers ſtept to the next thicker fide 
To bring me berries. Milton, 
No Leda's twins 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe ; 
Nor had they miſs'd, but he to thickets fled 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the 
ſeed. . Dryden. 
I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To beat the thictet where the tyger ſlept, 


Milton. 


Or ſeek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Add. Cato. 


Tulcktv. adv. | from lic.] 

1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. 

Mending cracked receivers, having thictly over- 
laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks. Beyle. 

2. Cloſely; in quick ſucceſſion. 

TaVcKkNEsS. 2. ſ. [from thick. ] 

1. The ſtate of being thick; denſity. 

2. Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace taken 
up by matter interpoſed. 

In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which 
the light entered, I could eafily ſee through the 
whole hic ſs of my hand the motions of a body 


placed beyond it. Boyle. 
3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome conſidera- 
ble depth. 


Poll a tree, and cover it ſome hien with clay 
on the top, and ſee what it will put forth. Bacon. 

4. Conſiſtence ; groſſneſs; not rareneſs ; ſpiſ- 
ſitude. 

Nitre mingled with water to the ict of ho- 
ney, aud anointed on the bud after the vine 1s cut, 
it will ſprout forth. Bacen's Natural Iliſi. 

Diſeaſes imagined to come from the thichn;/s of 
blood, come often from the contrary cauſe. rb. 

5. Imperviouſnets ; cloſeneſs. 

The banks of the river and the ie of the 
ſhades drew into them all the birds of the country. 

A4 0 id ſon > 

6. Want of ſharpneſs ; want of quickneſs. 

A perſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times 
ſubject to a bie, of hearing, the like effect. 

i lol ler. 

What you write is printed in large letters; 
otherwiſe between the weakneſs of my eyes and 
thickneſs of hearing, I ſhould loſe the greateſt plea- 
ſure. Swift. 

Tnifex-ScuLt ed. ach. Dull; ſtupid. 

They're pleas'd to hear their -i judges 


cry, 

Well mov'd! oh finely ſaid! Dryden. 
This downright fighting fool, this mhick-ſcul”d 

hero, 

This blunt unthinking inſtrument of death, 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryd. 
TurcksET. adj. { thick and fer. | Cloſe planted. 
His eye- balls glare with fire, ſuftugs'd with blood, 

His neck ſhonts up a thic4ſer thorny wood; 

Is b-:{\tled back a trench impal'd appears, 

And ſtands erected, like a field of ſpears. Dryd-», 
The world is ſo -i t with the numerous pro- 

dutions of the creatures, that beſides the appa- 

rent beauty of things viewed by all, there are tnoſe 
ſecret graces in every part of nature, which ſore 
fery alone have the ſill to diſcern. Grow. 
Tri'cxsk1x. 2. . [thick and fiin.] A coarſe 
groſe man; a numikul. 
The ſhallow'ſt Hei of that barren ſort, 

Who Pyramus preſented in their ſport, 

Forſook his ſcene and enter'd in a brake. %“ 
THIEF. . . Huh, Gothick ; Se, $:xon ; 

ef, Puch. It was ancieitly writen ,, and 

{2 appeareth to have been of two fy Vibles ; ““! 


* 


T-H 1 


was wont to be taken for C/, fo that tlie of is 

he that takes of or from a man his be, that is, his 

thrift or mens whereby he thr iv-;.] 

7. One who takes what belongs to another: the 
thief fteals by ſecrecy, and the rcbber by violence; 
but theſe ſenſes are confounded. 

Take heed, have open eye; for ide do foot 
by night. ' . Shakeſpecn e. 

This he ſaid becauſe he was a zhief, and had the 
bag. Jobn. 

Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Becauſe he took it not by lawleſs force? 

Am I obliged by that t' aſliſt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 
2. An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſuing ſhow, 

Th' oil ſparkles, Hiebe, about the ſnuff do grow. 

May. 

TurEF-CATCHIR.) if and catch, | 1 

TulEr-LFADER. n. 4 | thief and d.] 

THIEF-TAKER. chief and take. ſ 
One whoſe buſineſs is to detect thieves, and bring 
them to juſtice, 

A wolf paſſed by as the zhief-leaders were drag- 
ging a fox to execution. L'Eftrange. 
My ev'nings all I would with ſharpers ſpend, 

And make the 75: f-carcher my botom friend. 

Bramſtn. 

To THIEVE. v. n. [from i.] To ſteal ; to 
praQiſe theft. 

TarVEvERY. . / —— ehieve.] 

1. The practice of ſtealing; theft. 

Ne how to ſcape great puniſhment and ſhame, 
For their falſe treaſon and vile th;c2v ry. Spenſer. 

Do villany, do, fince you profeſs to do't, 

Like workmen ; I'll example you with bievery. 

Sha ſpear. 

He makes it a help unto c::wery ; for thieves 
having a deſign upon a houſe, make a fire at the 
four corners thereof, and caſt therein the frag- 
ments of loadſtone, which raifeth fame, Voran. 

Amongſt the Spartans, t&i:very was a practice 
morally good and honeſt. South. 

2. That which is ſtolen. 

Injur ious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams bis rich thiev'ry up he knows not how. 

Shaleſp. 

Ta1'rvrsu. adj, [from i. f.) 

1. Given to ſtealing ; practiſing theft. 

What, would'ſt thou have me go and beg my 

food ? 

Or with a baſe and boiſt'rons ſword enforce 

A thi-v;/b living on the common road 2 Shat-/p. 

O i viſh night, 

Why ſhould'ſt thou, but tor ſome felonions end, 

In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 

That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 

With everlaſting oil, to give due light 

To the mitted and lonely traveller? Milton, 
The 27. π⁹ =ο God ſuſpected him, and took 

The hind ade, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke ; 

Diſcover not the theft. Addiſon. 
2. Secret; ſly ; acting by ſtealth. 

Four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs 
Had told the 51-447 minutes how they paſs. Shak. 

Trreviuts, adv. | from tiv. Like a 
thief. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But thicwi/y loiter and lerke. Tuper. 
TH1'tvisHNess. u. ſ. [from thi-vifp.] Diſpo- 

ſition to ſteal ; habit of ſtealing. 

Turan. u. f, {YeoP, Saxon; thi.c, Iſlandick; 
lie, Dutch.] 

The , includes all hetween the buttocks and 
the knee. The 24:25 bone is the longeſt of all the 
bones in the body : its fibres are cloſe and hard: 
it has a cavity in its middle: it is a little convex 
and round o9 its forchde, but a little hollow, with 
4 long and ſmall ridge on its hackfide, Quincy 

He touched the hollow of his e, and it wa- 
out of joint. Cen. Xxxxii. 26, 

The fleſt diflulred, and left the :4:gh bone bare, 

IT DE nar. 

Tir1t. x. pronoun. [Filc, Saxon. ] That ſame. 

bſolete. 

T love hi laſs: ala, Mhy do Llove! 


THI 


She-deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcora. Sperſy, 

THILL. ». /. [Sille, Saxon, a piece of timber 
cut. ] The ſhafts of a waggon; the arms of wood 
between which tlic laſt horſe is placed, 

More eaſily a waggon may be drawn in rough 
ways if the fore wheels were as hig as the hinger 
wheels, and if the Hill were fixed under the axis, 

Mortis, 

THil.L-HoORSE.] =. /. r, and horſe.] The 

Tir'tiLer. f laſt horſe; the horle that 
zoes between the ſhafts. 

] Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nail, 
With collars and harneſs for thiller and all. T. 

What a beard haſt thou got ? thou haſt got more 
hair on thy chin, than Dobbin my h horſe has 
on his tail. Shak ſpeare, 

TirMBrLr. . /. [This is ſuppoſed by 4% 
to be corrupted from thumb bel.] A mctal cover 
by which women ſecure their fingers from tlie 
needle when they ſew. 

Your ladies and pale viſag'd maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping aſter drums; 
Their thim'/:; into armed gantlets change, 
Their needles to lances. Shakeſp. Kirg Jul., 

Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who ftole a thimblz or a ſpoon. Hudibras. 

Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, 
have valyes fticking to their ſides like ſo many 
thinbl-s; which, when the blood preſſes back, ſtop 
its paſſage, but are compreſſed by the forward mo. 
tion of the blood. Cheyne, 

THiME., „. . [thynmus, Latin; thym, French. 
A fragrant herb, from which the bees are ſup- 
poſed to draw honey. This ſhould be written 
thyne. 

Fair marigolds, ad bees alluring thyme. Str", 

TIIIN. odj. | Sinn, Saxon; Hanna, Iſlandick; 
dunn, Dutch. | 

1. Not thick. 

Beat gold into i plates, and cut it into wires, 

Exadul. 

2. Rare; not denſe. 

The hope of the ungodly is like /in froth, that 
is blown away with the wind. I d. v.14 

In the day when the air is more in, the ſound 
pierceth better; but when the air is more thick, 
as in the night, the ſound ſpendeth and ſpreadetl 
abroad leſs. Bacon, 

Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence; 
Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milter. 

The waters of Boriſthenes are fo tie and lighu, 
that they ſwim upon the top of the ſtream of the 
river Hypanis. Mere. 

To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor 
will remain at reft, though it appear ſomewhat 
thinner, Arbuthnot, 

2. Not cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 

He pleas'd the n and baſhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors. Reſcomm. 

Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 

Elie how could he that hoſt ſeduce to fin, 
Whoſe fall has left the heav'nly nation thin? Ded. 

Northward, beyond the mountains we will ga, 

Where rocks he cover'd with eternal ſnow, 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields, 
The ſand no gold, the mine no ſilver yields. Dry. 
Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand ; and ey'n thoſe 
few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew, Dey den. 
Already Cæſar 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe; and ſees 
Mankind grown i: by his deſtructive ſword. 
Addiſon, 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate 46m I. 

4. Not cloſely compacted or accumulated. 

Seven tin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind ſprung 
Ps Geneſis 

5. Exile; ſmall. 

I hear the groans of ghoſts: 
Thin, hollow ſounds, and lamentable ſcreams. Dr. 

6. mY coarſe , not grois in ſubſtance : , 3 
5 vel. 
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9. Not abounding. N 
Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin * 275. 
1 . 

. Not fat; not bulky; lean; ſlim; ſlender. 

A flim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wrig- 
gle his body into a hen rooſt, and when he had 
ſtuffed his guts well, the hole was too little to get 
ont again. L Fftrange. 

Tux. adv, Not thickly. 

Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the 
ſterility of the ſoil, and the natives being exhauſted 
in ſuch vaſt territories as they polſeſs. Bacon. 

Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varniſh on a harlot's cheek ; the reſt 
Thin fown with ovght of profit or delight. Mz:/ton. 

Fame is the ſpur, that the clear fpirit doth 

raiſe, 
That 1aſt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcora delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And lits the h ſpun life. Milan. 

Thin leaved arbute hazle-grafts receives, 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. 


Dryden. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, 
s not abroad thin clad, Locke. 


To Tux. v. a. [from the adjeRive.] 

1. To make thin or rare; to make leſs thick. 

The ſerum of the blood is neither acid nor al- 
kaline : oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar 
thins it a little. Arbuthnot, 

2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. 

The bill againſt root and branch never paſſed, 
till both houſes were ſufficiently thinned and over- 
awed. King Charles, 

T' unload the branches, or the leaves to hin, 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. Dryden. 

'Tis Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate 

little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Addifen's Cato. 

3. To wtenuate. 

The vapours, by the ſolar heat 
Thim'd and exhal'd, riſe to their airy ſeat. Blackm. 

Tuixk. re. | thin, Gothick ; Sin, Saxon; 
dn, Dutch.] Belonging or relating to thee ; the 
pronoun poileſſive of 404. It is uſed for iby when 
the ſubſtantive is divided from it: as, bis i thy 
tec; thine is this houſe ; this bouſe is thine. 

Thou haſt her, France; let her be vie, for we 
Have no ſuch daughter. Shakeſ. King Lear, 
THING. . ſ. | Sing, Saxon; dag, Dutch. ] 

1. Whatever is; not a-perſon. A general word. 

Do nut you chide ; I have a thing for you, 
Mou have a thing for me 
It is a common thing 
—— a ! 

——— To have a fooliſh wife. Shak-ſp. Othello. 

The great maſter he found buſy in packing up 
his hing, againſt his departure. Anollks's Hie y. 

Tie remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moſt 
holy. Lev. ii. 3. 

Says tha maſter, you devour the ſame things that 
they would have eaten, mice and all. L' Eſerange. 

When a thing is capable of good proof in any 
kind, men oaght to reſt ſatisfy'd in the beſt evi- 
dence for which that kind of thing; will bear, and 
beyond which better would not be expected, ſup- 
poſing it were true. Wilkins, 

I ſhou!d bluſh to own ſo rude a thing, 

As tis to hun the brother of my king. Dryden. 

Wicked men, who underſtand any thing of 
wiſdom, may ſee the imprudeace of worldly and 
irreligious courſes. Tillethon. 

Princes, when they come to know the true 
ſtate of things, are not unwilling to prevent their 
own ruin. Davenant. 

2. It is uſed in contempt. 

| I have a thing in proſe, begun about twenty- 
eight years ago, and almoſt finiſhed :- it will make 
a four milling volume. Swift. 
3. It 18 uſed of perſons in contempt, or ſome- 
times with pity. 
See, ſons, what thing! you are! how quickly 
nature 


| 


K 


Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object 
For this the fooliſh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains 
with care. Sbak-{peare's Henry IV. 
Alling by neither man or woman priz'd, 
And fcarcely known enough to be deſpis'd. Dry. 
Never any thing was ſv unbred as that odious 
man. Congreve. 
The poor thing ſighed, and with a bleſſing, ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turned from 


me. Addiſon. 
I'll be this abjeR chi no more. 
Love give me back my heart again. Granvills. 

4. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once in a ſenſe of 
honour. 

I lov'd the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath: but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing more dances my wrapt heart. 


Shakeſpeare. |. 


To THINK. v. ». preter. bg. C thankgan, 
Gothick ; Sencean, Saxon; dencken, Dutch. ] - 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; 
to reaſon ; to cogitate; to perform any mental ope- 
ration, whether of apprehenſion, judgment, or 
illation. 

Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, 
ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind about 
its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, 
with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſi- 
ders any thing. Locke, 

What am 1? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becauſe I hint; but whence I came, 

Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can diſcloſe to me? Dryden. 

Thoſe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in 
their minds ill, will have little matter to thut on. 


Locke. 


It is an opinion that the ſoul always inks, and 
that it has the actual perception of ideas in itſelf 
conſtantly, and that actual zbin4ing is as inſeparable 
from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is from the 2 

acke. 

Theſe are not matters to be ſlightly and ſuper- 
ficially ehcught upon. Tilhtſon's Sermons. 

His experience of a good prince muſt give 
great ſatisfaction to every thinking man. 

Addiſon' s Freebolder. 

2. To judge ; to conclude ; to determine. 

Let them marry to whom they think beſt; only 
to their father's tribe ſhall they marry. Numbers, 

I fear we ſhall not find 
This long defired king ſuch as was thought, Daniel. 

Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel 
terms of ſalvation, without ever ſo much as in- 
tending, in any ſerious and deliberate manner, 
either to know them, or keep them ? Law. 

2. To intend. 

Thou though to help me, and ſuch thanks I 

give, 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To imagine; to fancy. 
Something ſince his coming forth is ehorght of, 
Which 
Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd. Sh. Xing Lear. 
Edmund, I ia, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth ; for the face of nature hath pro- 
voked men to tit of and obſerve ſuch a thing. 

Burne!'s Theery of the Earth. 

Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never 
theyght of contriving a winter garden. Spectator. 

5. To muſe; to meditate. 

You pine; you languiſh, love to be alone, 
Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. 

Dryden. 

6. To recollect; to obſerve. 

We are come to have the warrant, 

—Vel! thought upon; 1 have it here about me. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Think upon me, my God, for good, according 
to all that I have done. 6h. v. 19. 

7. To judge; to be of opinion. 


g 


THI 
If your general acquaintance be among ladies, 
provided they have no ill reputation, you think 
you are ſafe, Swift, 
8. To conſider ; to doubt; to deliberate. 
Any one may iat with himſelf, how then can 
any thing live in Mercury and Siturn. Bentiey. 
9. To THinK on, To contrive ; to light upon 
by meditation. 
Still the work was not complete, 
When Venus thought on a deceit. Swifts Mic 
10. To Thixk of. To eſtimate. 
The opinions of others whom we know and 
think well of are no ground of aſſent. Locke. 
To THINK. v. a 
1. To imagine; to image in the mind; to 
conceive. 
Charity int-eh no evil. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
Nor :/n4 ſuperflugus others aid. Millor. 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmall appear. 


Young. 

2. To Tarxk ab. To grudge. 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton, 

If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, 
we have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to him 
our deareſt intereſts ia this world, Tillotſon. 

3- To Tmixx ſcorn, To diſdain. 

He thought ſcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. 

Efth. iii. 

A Turrxt TH. It ſeems to me. I Theſes 

L Me TrwovgnT. It appeared to me. fare a- 

nomalous phraſes of long continuance and great 

authority, but not eaſily reconciled to Grammar. 

In me think th, the verb being of the third perſon, 

ſeems to be referred not to the thing, and is there- 

fore either active, as ſignifying to cauſe ts think ; or 
has the ſenſe of ſcems, me thinks it ſcems to me. 

Me thay I ſaw the grave where Laura lay. 

Sidney. 

Me thinketh the running of the foremoſt is like 
that of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. Xviii. 27. 
_ TarxxER. . , [from think.] One who thinks 
in a certain manner. 

No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory ; practice mutt 
ſettle the habit: you may as well hope to make a 
good muſician by a lecture on the art of muſick, 
as a coherent inter, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet 
of rules. . 

If a man had an ill-favoured noſe, deep thinkers 
would impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his 
education, : Swift. 

Turxx1xc. . .. [from think.) Imagination ; 
cogitation ; judgment. 

He put it by once ; but to mp thiatixg, he would 
fain have kad it. Shakeſp. Fulas Caſar. 
[ If we did think, 

Hd coatemplations were above the earth, 

And, nx d on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould ſtill 

Dwell in his muſings ; but I am afraid 

His {-intings are below the moon, nor worth 

His ſerious conſidering. Shateſp. Hemy VIII. 
I beard a bird ſo fing, 

Whoſe muſick, to my tr pleas'd the king. 

I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get 
a rich widow. Audi oa 

Tar'xLy. adv. | from bin.] 

1. Not thickly. 

2. Not cloſely ; not numerouſly. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited before the flood. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Our walls are Hin mann'd ; our beſt men lain: 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watch- 

ing. : Drzd;n. 

Tux x Ess. n. /. [from thin. ] . 

1. The contrary to thickneſs; exility; tenuity. 

Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and 
ſides, becauſe of the bie of the ſkin. Bacun. 

No breach, but an expanſion, 


Like gold to airy hinneſ; beat. Donne, 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, Sc. 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwiſe formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, according to their various bini, although 
at a greater thickaels they appear very clear and 
colourleſs. 


Newticn's Opticks. 
Such 
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Quench their dire 4%; alas! they thirſt for blood. 


2.41. 1 


Sach d pind upon a ſtreng projzeRile motion of 
the blood, and tov great tim: /5 and delicacy of the 
veſſels. | Al but hat. 

2. Paucity; ſcarcity, 

The buzzard 
Invites the fexther'd Nimrods of his race 
To hide the n of their tick from ſizlit, 
And all together make a ſeeming goodly flight. Dr. 
In country villages pope Leo the ſeventh in- 


dulged a practice through the h of the inha- | 


bjtants, winch opened a way to pluralities. 
Avliffe's Porergon. 

z. R:reneſs ; not ſpiilitude. 

Thoſe pleaſures that ſpring from honour the 
mind can nauſeate, and Quickly feel the hu 
of a popular breath. Seuth, 

Tuiap. adj. Sud ða, Saxon. ] The firſt after 
the ſecond; the ordinal of three. 

This is the th time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. Shakeſpeare. 

Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of 
combined cheats, to delude ſome :4:ird perſon. 

i Decay of Piety.} 

Tw1nD. u. /. [from the adjective. ] 

1. The third part. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

Reman this ample 2% of our fair kingdom. S'. 

Men of their broken debtors take a , | 
A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shak. 

The proteltant ſubjects of the abbey make np a | 
>! of its people. AA. lil. ſon. 

No ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmed by 
two 7rd of the council. Addiſon.) 

2. The ſixtieth part of a ſecond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hour into ſixty minutes, a minute into 
tixty ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty thirds. 

a Holter on Time. 

 Tar'nyroROUGH, 2. ſ. [third and boragh. ] An 
under-conſtable. 

Tul Rot. adv. [from t54.} In the third place. 

Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; ſe- 
condly, they are more ſolid; th dly, they are 
wholly ſubterranv. Bacon, 

Tn Tuiat.. „ 4. [ Finlian, Saxon. ] To pierce ; 
to per forate. It is now pronounced and written 
1 1. Au ſcvorth. 

THIRST. ». /. \Synpe, Saxon; dy, Dutch. | 

1. The pain ſuffered for want of drink; want 
of drink. | 

But fearleſs they perſue, ner can the flood 


Denham 
Thus accurs'd, 
In midft of water I complain of ,,. Dry. l n. 
Hu and hunger denote the ſtate of ſpittle and 
liquor of the ſtomach. 7/% is the ſign of an 
act imony commonly alkaleſcent or muriatick. 
: : Arbuthaut za Almen. 
For forty vears 
I've liv'd an anchorite in pray'rs and tears: 
Yon ſpring which bubbles from the moantain's 
| ſue, 
Has all the luxury of i ſupply'd. Harte. 
2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire: with /, f-r, 
or ie. 
Not hope of praiſe, nor tir? of worldly good. 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 
Thou haſt allay'd the %%% J had / knowledge. 
Milton. 
Say, ist thy bounty, or thy 2 of praiſe? 
nie. 
This is an active and ardent , after happi- 
neſe, or after a full, beatiſying vbject. Chync. 
2. Drauglt. 
Tue rapid current, through veins 
Ot porous earth with kindly 44% up drawn, 
Roſe 1 freſh fountiwun, Milton. 
To Tuixs r. v. . [/ nyran, Saxon; diſten, 
Dutch. I 
1. To feel want of drink; to be tlurſty or athirſt: 
with for. 
They ſhall not hunger nor thirſt, I's. xlix. 19. 
ne people i there for water. Exod. xvii. 3. 
"they as they Li icovp the brunming ſtream. 


Mil: 
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with f-r or after, 
My ſoul thirfteth for the living God. Pſ. xlii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and /i after righteouſneſs, 
till he feels an vneaſineſs in the want of it, his 
will will not be determined to any action in pur- 
ſuit of this confetled, greater good. Locke. 
But furious e thus for gore, 
The tous of men thall ne'er approach thy ſhore. 
| Pepe. 
To Tuixs r. . 9. To want to drink. This 
ſtructure is not uſual. 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains: 
For the Kind gifts of water and of food, 
He ſecks his Keeper's fleſh, and // his blood. 
Iiir. 
Turks Tix ESS. u. ſ. {from thirſ.] The ſtate of 
being thirtty, 
Next they will want a ſucking and ſoaking 
thir/tine/5, or a fiery appetite to drink in the lime. 
WI ation 
Tu “as Tv. adj. [Sunprrs, Saxon. ] 
1 _ IN want of drink ; pained for want of 
Cru, 
Thy brother's blood the 2 earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the ſtecly point of Clifford's lance. 
Shake, ip are. 
Give me alittle water to drink, for I am . 
Fudge, iv. 
Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a baſe atſaſlin's ſtab, 
V hom all the % inſtruments of death 
Hd in the field of battle ſought in vain. Roxwe. 
. Pollefſed with any vehement defire : as, blood 
thirſty. 
Tutkrt'Ex. adj. F neorine, Saxon. ] Ten and 
three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the 
voice thirteen times. Bucon's Natural History. 
THIRTEENTH, adj. { from thirteen ; Sneore oda, 
Saxon:] The third after the tenth. 
If ſhe could prove a thirteenth taſk for him 


ſeem. | Beaumont's Pſyche. 

The et part difference bringeth the buſi- 
neſs but to ſuch a paſs, that every woman may 
have an huſband, Craunt. 

TuirTIETH. ad. | from thirty; SmierzzoNa, 
Saxon. ] The tenth thrice told; the ordinal of 
thirty. e 

Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret ere the 
thirti-th of May next enſuing. Shakeſpeare. 

A 14:11icth part of the ſun's revolution. Hate. 

More will wonder at fo ſhort an age, 

To find a blank beyond the thirtzeth page. Dryden, 

Tris rv. 04. {Shizz1x, Saxon. | Thrice ten. 

I have Nlept fifteen” rears. 

—Ay, and the time ſeems hy unto me. SL. 

The Claudian aqueduct ran 4 7y-eight miles. 

Auddiſon. 

Tuts. fron. | Fir, Saxon.) 

1. That which eis pretent; what is now men- 
tioned. 

Bardolph an! Nim had more valour than this, 
yet they were hoth hang'd: and ſo would 2445 be, 
if he durſt ſteal. Shak-ſpeare. 

Come a little nearer t; way. Shak ſpeart. 

Within H three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I fay a moving grove. Shakejpe. Macbeth, 

Muſt I endure all -bis? Shakef. Julias C ſur. 

This fame ſhall comfort us concerning our toil. 

(ren. v. 20. 

This is not the place for a large reduction. Hate. 

There is a very great inequality among men 2+ 
to their internal endowments, and their internal 
conditions, in i life. Calamy's Sermons. 

2. The next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak yet 
hut 2/45 once: peradyenture ten ſhall be found 
there. Gen, xvlii. 32. 

3. Th:s is uſed for thi; time. 

By this the veſſel half her courſe had run. Drzd. 

4. The laſt paſt. 

1 have not wept ths forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. 


5. It is often oppoſed to ti. 


2. To have a vehement deſire for any thing « 


Who twelve atchiev'd, the work would me be- 


THO 


As „hen two winds with rival force eontend 
Li, way and thit, the wav'ring ſails they dead, 
While treczing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Sow here, now therc, the rceling vellet throw, 

t'ops, 

According as the ſmall parts of matter are cn. 
nected together after +: or that determinate man. 
ner, a body of e or that denomination is pro. 
duced. BN]. 

Do we not often hear of thi; or that young heit 
are not his riches and his ledwueſles talk'd of to- 
wether ? South, 

Tis way and that the impatient captives tend. 
And preſſing tor releaſe the mountains rend. rs, 

6. When this and t reipet a former ſentence, 
this relates to the latter, tba: to the former mem. 
ber. Sce Tnos k. 

Their j adgment in lis we may not, and in 
we necd not tollow, Hl, 

7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the oi. 

Conſider the arguments which the autlior hade: 
write 575, or to deſign the other, before you ura g. 
him. br, 

With endleſs pain i man perſues 
What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe : 

And eber fondly hopes to ſee 
What never was, nor ne'er thall be. T. 

Tus TTT. . . Firrel, Saxon ; %, Du, 
car du, Lat.] A prickly weed growing in cor. 
fields. 

The leaves of the /4i//- grow alternate!y on tu 
branches, and are prickly ; and tlie heads are, for 
the moſt part, ſquamoſe and prickly. Mii, 

The roots of %% have my hunger fed, 

Two roods of cultur'd barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow and green moſs mv bed. I. ſ 

Hateful docks, rough Hl, keckſics, burs. 

t Me. 

Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and 12 it t- 
your heart. 

——There thou prick'ſt her with a 4. Sat . 

Thorns alfo and z/:/?!:5 it ſhall bring thee forth, 

Milton's Darn Lf, 

Though hes choak'd the fields, and kill'd tue 

corn, a 6 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. D.. 

Rie graſs will Kill thif/-;, Afertimer's Muſh ard y, 

Tuns rx, golden. n. ſ. A plant. Milli. 

TuS t 1, v. ac. from thiſite.} Overgrown with 
thiſtles. 

Wide o'er the 2 lawn as ſwells the breeze, 
A whitening ſhower of vegetable down 
Amuſtve floats. Thomion's Suns, 

Trit THER, adv. {*1$eqn, Saxon.) x 

1. To that place: it is oppoſed to hither, 

We're coming t1ther, Shag-ſpart. 
The gods when they deſcended hither, 

From heav'n did always chuſe their way; 

And therefore we may boldly ſay, 

That 'tis the way too ite. aly. 

When, like a bridegroom from the Euſt. tte fun 
Sets forth; he 15:t)er, whence he came, duth run. 

Denhan. 

There Phoenix and Ulviſez watch the prev; 
And hitler all the wealth of Troy convey. = 

2. To that end; to that point. 

Traxx Tro. adv. | thither and to.] To tis 
end; fo far. 

THU'THEKWARD. edv. [hither and ward.) To- 
ward; that place. ; 

Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once 2h:t5.rward 
Approach, albe his drowſy den were next. $# 

Madam, he's gone to terve the duke of Florence: 
We met him 4itherrvard, for thence vie came. 

Shak: 2 we. 

By quick inſtinctive motion up I ſprung, 

As ththerward endeavouriug. Aſilion': Par, Les. 

The fooliſh beaits went to the lion's den, 
leaving very goodly footſteps of their journey - 
therward, but not the like of their return. I. . 

A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 
They ſaw, and thibertward they bent their wa. 

D: yen. 


j 
4. 


Tuo. ad. Fonne, Saxon.) 
1. Then. 9 
2. Thy) contracted for :? 
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To TnoLt. v. . To wait awhite, Ainſworth.) 

THoxG6. . . ðnanz, Snong, Saxon. ] A ſtrap, 
or ſtring of leather. 

The Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ſling; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden. 

The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of ſo many 
large e about the hand, without any lead at 
the end. Addiſon. 

The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for looſen d ſpears, and thong: for ſhields 

provide. Dryden's Nnight's Tale. 

Tuok ick. adj. [from therax.] Belonging to 
the breaſt. 

The chyle grows grey in the eboracick duct. Arb. 

THo'RAL. adj. | from 7berus, Lat.] Relating to 
the bed. 

The puniſhment of adultery, according to the 
Roman law, was ſometimes made by a floral ſe- 
paration. Ayliffe. 

THORN, . /. [thaurns, Gothick ; Sonn, Sax. 
dine, ger! 

1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, 

Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. Gen. iii. 

The moſt upright is ſharper than a -n hedge. 

Mic. vil. 

2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. 

Flowers of all hne, and without thorn the roſe. 

Milton. 

3. Any thing troubleſome. 

The guilt of empire; all its hr and cares 
Be only mine. Southern's Spartan Dam. 

THo'sNAPPLE. #. /. A plant. Mortimer. 

THo'kNBACK. 4. . [raiaclavata, Lat.] A ſea- 


The thernbact, when dried, taſtes of ſal ammo- 
mack. Ar buthnot. 
TuHo'RxXBUT. #. ſ. [rhombus acultctus, Lat.] A 
fort of ſea-fiſh. Ainſev. which he diſtinguiſhes from 
thornback. A birt or turbot. 
Ta «xv. adj. | from thorn.] 
1. Full of thorns; ſpiny ; rough; prickly. 
Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay ; 
He wore, ſweet head, a thorny diadem. Randolph. 
The boar's eye-balls glare with fire, 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood ; 
His briftled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryden. 
The wiſer madmen did for virtue toil 
A thyrny, or at beſt a barren ſoil. Dryden. 
They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryd. 
2. Pricking ; vexatious. 
No diilike againſt the perſon 
Of our good queen, but the ſharp -h points 
Of my alleged reaſons drive this forward. Shakeſp. 
Stiff oppolition, and perplex'd debate, 
And :horny care, and rank and ſtinging hate. Young. 
3- Diſticult; perplexing. 
By how many thorny and hard ways they are 
come thereunto, by how many civil broils. Sp-nſer. 
Tuoxo0UGn. prep, {the word through extend- 
ed into two ſyllables. ] 
1. By way of making paſſage or penetration. 
2. By means of. 
Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 
With all true faith. Sht-ſp. Julias Caeſar. 
Tuo ond. adj. ¶ The adjective is always writ- 
ten :-0-54g9, the prepoſition commonly through] 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 
The Irifh horſeboys, in the th reformation 
of that realm, ſhould be cut off. 8 Spenſer. 
He did not defire a the: og engagement till he 
had time to reform ſome, whom he reſolved never 
more to truſt, (renden. 
A thorough tranſlator muſt be a thorough poet. 
3 : 5% D. n. 
dag practice of ſubjecting ourſelves to the 
wants of others, would extinguiſh in us pride. 
How can I call a general diſregard, and : x 
Pug neg'ect of all religious improvements, 2 
frai'ty or imperfection, when it was as 8 
exact, and careful, and 
Law. 


my power to have been 
C11; gent ? 

2. Falling through, 
4 


THO 
Let all three ſides be a double hoaſe, without 


thorough lights on the fides. Bacon. 
THho'koUGHFARE. 1. /. [thorough and farc. ] 
1. A paſlage through; a pallage without any 
ſtop or let. 
Th' Hyrcanian deſerts are as: ares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shak-ſpeare. 
His body is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not hurt: 
it is a #hboroughfare for ſteel, if it be not hurt. Sh 
The ungrateful perſon is a monſter, which is 
all throat and belly; a kind of :Garoughfare, or 
common ſhore for the good things of the world to 
paſs into. South, 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thoroughfare of news ; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard ; ſome mingle truth with lies. 


Dryden. 

2. Power of paſſing. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eaſy thoroughfare. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

THo/R0UGHLY. adv, from bi,. Com- 
pletely; fully. 

Look into this buſineſs thoroughly. Shake(p. 

We can never be grieved for their miſeries who 
are thoroughly wicked, and have thereby juſtly 
called their calamities on themſelves. Dryden. 

One would think, that every member the 
community who embraces with vehemence the 
principles of either party, had eboroughly fifted and 
examined them. Addiſon. 

They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as ho- 
roughly as if they had never made them. Atterbury. 

Toonavoderes. adj. [ thorough and ſped. ] Fi- 
niſhed in principles; thoroughpaced : commonly, 
finiſhed in ill. 

Our #horoughſp:d republick of Whigs, which 
contains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and 
profeſſors, are moſt highly uſeful to princes. Swift. 

TrorRouGHPA'CED. adj. [thorough and pace. ] 
Perfect in what is undertaken ; complete; 
thoroughſped. Generally in a bad ſenſe. 

When it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, 
the ableſt of thoſe who were reckoned the moſt 
ſtanch and thoroughpaced Whigs fell off at the firſt 
mention of it. Swift 

TH0Ko0UGHSTI'TCH. adv, [thorough and ſtitch.) 
Completely ; fully. A low word. 

Perſeverance alone can carry us thorowgh/titch, 

L' Eftrange. 

THORP. . /. | 

Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, are all from the 
Saxon Sonp, which ſignifies a village. Gibſon. 

Tuos E. pronoun. 

1. The plural of Gat. 

Make 3 trumpets ſpeak, give them all 

breath, f 
Te clam rous harbingers of blood and death. 
Sbul rſpeare, 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may ſuppoſe - 
Thoſs made not poets, but the poets thoſe. Denham. 

The fibres of this muſcle act as theſe of others. 

Cheyne, 

2. Thoſe refers to the former, th-/z to the latter 
noun. 
Neither their ſighs nor tears are true, 

Thoſe idly blow, e idly fall, 

Nothing like to ours at all, 

But fighs and tears have ſexes too. Cowley. 

THrov. . . Su, Saxon ; de, Dutch; in the ob- 
lique caſes ſingular th, Ne, Saxon; in the plural 
„„ ze, Saxon; in the oblique cafes plural, you, 
cop, Saxon.] 1% is now commonly uſed for the 
nominative plural. 

1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. 

Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 

The _— tow'rd my hand ? Come let me clutch 
thee. 
I have thee not, and yet 1 ſee thee fill. 
Art tha not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to ſight ? Shak: p. Macbeth. 
i am as like to call ehee ſo again. 
Co ſpit on th-e again, to ſpurn th-e too, 


1 tors wilt lend this money, lend it not 


As to thy friend. Shokeſp. Merchant of Fnice, 


THO 


| Thou, if there be a then in this baſe town, 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown, 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 
And fteers againſt it with a full-blown fail. Dryd. 
2. It is uſed only in very familiar of very ſo- 
lemn language. When we ſpeak to equals or ſu- 
per iours, we ſay y; but in folemn language, aud 
in addreſſes of worſhip, we fay thas. 
{ Familiar. ] 
Here's to thee, Dick. 
LSolemn.] 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I know thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. Addiſon, 
To THov. v. a. | from thou. To treat with fa- 
miliarity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou 
7 him ſome thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. Shak. 
THOUGH, comunttion. „ Saxon; thauhb, 
Gothick. ] 2 N 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although. | 
Not that I ſo affirm, though ſo it ſeem. Milton. 
The ſound of love makes your ſoft heart afraid, 
And guard itſelf, ;hough but a child invade. Malle. 
I can deſire to perceive thoſe things that God 
has prepared for thoſe that love him, tough they 
be ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 
Though the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed 
to univerſal ideas, yet this abſtraction is not great. 
Watts's Logick. 
2. Ai Twoucn, As if; like as if. 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as 
though it budded. Gen. xl. 10. 
3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in familiar 
language : however ; yet. 
You ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: 
'Tis dangerous though to treat me in this ſort, 
And to refuſe my offers, though in ſport. 


Cnvley, 


A good cauſe would do well :bough ; 
It gives my ſword an edge. Dryden: _ Fry. 
Tuovaur. the preterite and part. paſſ. of think. 
I told him what I Hf Sha 5 Othcll2, 
Are my friends embark'd? 


can any thing be thought of for their ſervice? 


Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addiſon, 
No other tax could have been thoyght of, upon 
which ſo much money would have been immedi- 
ately advanced. Al liſan. 
A a n. ſ. [from the preterite of To 
think. 
1. The operation of the mind; the act of think - 
ing. 
And cards are dealt, and cheſsboards bought, - 


To eaſe the pain of coward thought. Prier, 
2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 
For our inſtructions to impart 

Things above earthly bug. Milton, 


3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery ; conceit. 
Thought, if tranflated truly, cannot be loſt in 
another language; but the words that convey it to 
our apprehenſion, which are the image and orna- 
ment of that hug, may be fo ill choſen as to 
make it appear unhandſome. Drydins 
One may often find as much th5»ght on the re- 
verſe of a medal as in a canto of Spenſer. Adai/. 
Thmwghts come crowding in fo faſt upon me, 
that my only difficulty is to chuſe or to reject. Dr. 
The thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in TI yr 


One only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they GN 
e. 
4. Reflectum; particular conſideration. 4 
Why do you keep alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
U fing thoſe tbovugbts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakejp. Macs. 
5. Conception ; preconceived notion. 
Things to their t 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton. 
6. Opinion; judgment. 
He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp deſpiſed in 
the thoght of him that is at eaſe. Job, Xii. 5. 
They communicated their :5-«gh4/5 on this ſubj ret 
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THO 


16 ench other: and therefore their reaſons are lit- 

tle chiferent. 1 Yryden. 

Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his 
lng, 

And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope. 

7. Meditation 3 ſerious conſideration. 

Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe or want of H. 
Ro) common. 

8. Deſign ; purpoſe. 

The thoughts I think towards you are hegt. 
© peace, and not evil. Jer. xxix. 11. 

Nor was godhead from her ν . M:lt5n. 

9. Silent contemplation. 

Who is ſo groſs 
That cannot ſee this palpable device ? 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays, he ſees it not? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, ' 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in ,t. Sh. 

10. Solicitude ; care ; concern. 

Let us return, leſt he leave caring for the aſſes, 
and take : t for us. 1 Sam. ix. 8. 

Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought 
and anguiſh before his butinefs came to an end. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Adam took no thought, eating his fill, Milton. 

11. Expectation. 
The main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly e. Shak-ſp. King Lear. 

12. A ſmall degree; a ſmall quantity. It ſeems 
a looſe term, but is uſed by good writers. 

His face was a hνẽi/t longer than the exact ſym- 
metrians would allow. Sidney. 

If our own be but equal, the law of common 
indulgence alloweth us to think them at the leaſt 
half a 769:4g ht the better, becauſe they are our own. 

Huter. 

A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 
away by degrees, will ſwim under water, yet not 
ſink unto the bottom: if the cork be a thought too 
light to ſink under the ſurface, the water may be 
aitenuated with ſpirits of wine. Brown. 

My giddineſs ſeized me, and though I now tot- 
ter, yet I think I am a though better. Sift. 

TrHo'vGKkTFUL. adj. [thought and fll.] 

t. Contemplative ; full of reflection; full of me- 
ditation. 

On theſe he mus'd within his 2b-vghtful mind, 
And then reſoly'd what Faunus had divin'd. Dryd. 

2. Attentive ; careful, 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Conſume in meditation deep. Philips. 

3. Promoting meditation; favourable to muſing. 

Mar, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ſteel now glitters in the muſes ſhades. Pope. 

4. Anxious ; ſolicitous. 

In awful pomp, and melancholy ſtate, 

See ſettled reaſon on the judgment-ſeat ; 

Around her crowd diſtruſt, and doubt and fear, 

And thoughtful foreſight, and tormenting care. 
Pricr. 

 TrofvenTeuLl LY. ade. from 12 ghrtful,] With 

thought or conſideration ; with ſolicitude. 

Tro'uGnTFULNESS. u. . | from thoughtful.] 

1. Deep meditation. 

While the nervous fibres preſerve their due ten- 
Gon and firmneſs, and the fpirits are tranſmitted to 
them from the brain, endowed with due ſtrength, 
iviftneſs, and vivacity, and ſuffered to attend their 
duty, without the avocations of thoauphtfuln. fs, and 
intenſe contemplation, the concoction of the meats 
iz well performed. Blue. 

2. Anxiety ; ſolicitude. 

"THOUGHT LESS, adj. { from tl .] 

1. Airy; gay; diſſipated. 

2. Negligent; careleſs. 

It is ſomething peculiarly ſhocking to ſee gray 
hairs without remorſe for the paſt, and though! /cfs of 
the future. Roper:, 

3. Stupid; dull. 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And ſeems defign'd for :b-ught/-/s majeſty : 
Tlo»ghtleſ; as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, 
And ſpread in ſolemn ſtate ſapinely reign. Div din. 
Tro/UGATLESSTHY. adv. [from e gbt.] With- 


E 
In reſtleſs hurries απντ i they live, 
At ſubſtance oft unmov'd, for ſhadows grieve. 
Garth. 
Tro'ouGnTIESSNESS. x. ſ. [from thoughtleſs.] 
Want of thought ; abſence of thought. 
THo'vGHTSICK, adj. [ thought and fick.] Un- 
eaſy with reflection. ; 
Heav'n's face doth glow | 
With triſtful viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, 


Is thmghtfick at the act. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Tno'us xb. ad. or n. ſ. | Suren'e, Saxon; dy- 


1. The number of ten hundred. 

About three thouſand years ago, navigation of the 
world for remote voyages was greater than at this 
day. Bacon. 

2. Proverbially, a great number. 

So fair, and thruſand, thouſend times more fair 
She ſeem'd, when ſhe preſented was to ſight. 

Spenjer. 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd, 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dryden. 
Search the herald's roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan tree, 
And thou, a rh nd off, a fool of long degree. 
| Dryden. 

Though he regulates himſelf by juſtice, he finds 

a thcuſand occaſions for generoſity and compaſſion. 
Addiſon's Spectatur. 

How many houſands pronounce boldly on the 
aftairs of the publick, whom God nor men never 
qualified for ſuch judgment. Watts. 

Tuolus ax HA. adj. | from thou/and.] The hun- 
dredth ten times told; the ordinal of a thouſand : 
pi overbially, very numerous. 

He that will divide a minute into a thouſand 
parts, and break but a part of a rbouſundth part in 
the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of him, that 
Cupid hath clapt him o' th ſhonlder, but I'll war- 
rant him heart whole. Shakeſ. As you like it. 

Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait: 

More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage, 
Their volumes ſwell beyond the thoufandth page. 
Dryden. 

The French hugonots are many thouſand wit- 
neſſes to the contrary; and I wiſh they deſerved 
the tbouſandth part of the good treatment they have 
received. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Tuow L. u. ſ. A piece of timber by which oars 


are kept in their places when rowing. Ainſ. 


THRALL. 3. /. [Snal, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſlave; one who is in the power of another. 
Not much in uſe. 
No thralls like them that inward bondage have. 
Sidney, 
But ſith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge 1 
Let her accept me as her faithful 25 /]. Spenſer. 
Look gracious on thy proſtrate hr. Shakeſp. 
The two delinquents 
That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralli of fleep. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I know I'm one of Nature's little kings; 
Yet to the leaſt and vileſt things am thrall, Davies. 
That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ire, 
Or do him 'mightier ſervice, as his Hall 
By right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. Mz/ton, 
2. Bondage; ſtate of ſlavery or confinement. 
Her men took land, 
And firſt brought forth Ulyſſes, bed, and all 
That richly furniſht it; he {till in 257 
Of all-ſubduing Neepe. 
And laid about him, till his noſe 
From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe. Hudibras. 
To TuRALL. v. a. Spenſer, [from the noun.] 
To enſlave; to bring into the power of another, 
Out of uſe. 
Let me be a flave t' atchieve the maid, 
Whoſe ſudden fight hath 2brall'd my wounded eye. 
Shak ſpeare, 
— purge vice with vice, and may cor- 
rode 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad. 
For ſo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againſt her will. 


Chapman. 


THR 


The author of nature is not thralled to the laws 
of nature. Dr ummnong, 

TaraLvoM. nf. [from thiall.) Slavery; fer. 
vitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the ſtate v 
the mind? and yet know I that all the Heavens 
cannot bring me to ſuch thraldom. Sidrey, 

He ſwore with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery, 
Why, ſo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's H um to the joys of heay'n, 
Shak:ſpeare, 

This country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth 

under the Turkiſh thraldom. Sandy, 
He ſhall rule, and ſhe in him live, Drydeg 

They tell us we were all born ſlaves ; life aud 
thrald-m we entered into together, and can neyex 
be quit of the one till we part with the other. 

Lake, 

Tara'PPLE, . J. The windpipe of any ani. 
mal. They till retain it in the Scottiſh dialeq 
we ſay rather throttle. 

To THRASH. v. 4. [Sanycan, Saxon; de ſcler, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff, This 
is written variouſly thraſh or thre/h, but thrah i; 
agreeable to etymology. ? 


Shakeſprar', 
Gideon tbreſbed wheat to hide it. Judg. viti. 11. 
Here be oxen for burnt ſacrifice, and 5 Hin- 
inſtruments for wood. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 
In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 
And thraſh it out, and winnow it by day, Dry.:, 
This is to preſerve the ends of the bones from an 
incaleſcency, wluch they being hard bodies would 
contract from a ſwift motion; ſuch as that of run- 
ning or hing. Kay, 
Out of your clover well dried in the ſun, after 
the firſt tbre/bing, get what ſeed you can. Morgimer, 
2. To beat; to drub. 
Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs; thou art here but to 
thraſh Trojans, and thou art bought and fold 
among thoſe of any wit like a Barbarian ſlave. 
Shakeſpeare”; Troilus and Creſſules 
To ThRasn. v.n. To labour; to drudge. 
I rather wou'd be Mevius, eh for rhimes 
Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 
Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 
Dryden, 
Tun su R. n. /. [from thraſh.] One who 
thraſhes corn. 
Our ſeldiers, like a lazy ray with a flail, 
Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 
Shakeſprarts 
Not barely the plowman's pains, the reaper's 
and threjher”s toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be 
counted into the bread we eat: the labour of thoſe 
employed about the utenſils muſt all be oye 
PACs 


corn is beaten, 

In vain the hinds the = prepare, 

And exerciſe their flails in empty air. Dr ydin. 

Delve of convenient depth your thr;/#:»g-/!29r 

With temper'd clay, thea fill and face it on f 
Mas. 

Tux aso NicA. adj. [from Ya, a boalter 

in old comedy. ] Boaſtful ; bragging. 

His humour is lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, 

his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and 2% fg 

nici. Shak. pcui ts 

TaRAvE. u. /. [Snap, Saxon. ] 

1. A herd; a drove. Out of uſe. 

2. The number of two dozen. I know not 

how derived. 

THREAD. . , [Spav, Saxon; dracd, Dut.] 

1. A ſmall line; a ſmalltwiſt ; the rudiment 0 

cloth. 

Let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 

With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shak. 

Though the ſlender thread of dyed ſilk lvoked on 

ſingle ſeem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers 

of theſe threads are brought together, their _ 


becomes notorious. M. 
Though 


out thought; careleſly ; ſtupidly. 


Di nur. 


Firſt thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtrau. 
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THR 


Thongh need urg d me, never fo, 
Fle not receive a thr-ad, but naked go. Chapman. 
He who ſat at a table but with a ſword hanging 
over his head by one ſingle :bread or hair, ſurely 


had enough to check his appetite. South. 

The art of pleaſing is the ſkill of cutting to a 
led, berwixt flattery and ill- manners. L Hſtrun. 

2. Any thing continued in a courſe; 

nor. 
; The eagernefs and trembling of the fancy doth 
not always regularly follow the ſame even thread 
of diſcourſe, but ſtrikes upon ſome other thing 
that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, 
makes it ſo hard to cure; diſeaſes are ſo as are 
more remote in the thread of the motion of the 
fluids. Ar but hot. 

TaHrE/ADBARE. ach. [thread and bare. ] 

1. Deprived of the nap ; wore to the naked 
threads. 

Threadbare coat, and cobbled ſhoes he ware. 

Spenſer. 
The clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, 
and ſet a new nap upon it: ſo he had need; for 
"tis threadbave, Shakeſpeare. 

Will any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks 

are torn ? Dryden's Juvenal. 

He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a threadbar: 

cloak; 
He din'd and ſapp'd at charge of ether folk. Swife. 

A Thracian flave the porfer's place maintain'd, 
Sworn foe to threodbare ſuppliants, and with pride, 
His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny'd. Harte. 

2. Worn out; trite. 

A hungry lean-fac'd villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Shak. 
Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale 
topicks and thrradbare quotations, not handling 
their ſubject fully and cloſely, Swift. 

If he underſtood trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this threadbare and exploded project. Child. 

To TuR RA. v. a. | from the noun. 

1. To paſs through with a thread. 

The largeſt crooked needle, with a ligature of 
the ſize of that I have threaded it with, in taking 
up the ſpermatick veſſels. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To paſs through; to pierce through. 

Thus out of ſeaſon threading dark-ey d night. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Being preſt to th' war, 

Ev'n when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Shakeſp. Cor ia. 
Tuns ank x. adj. | from thread.) Made of thread. 

Bebold the threaden ſails, 

Borne with th? inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To TyHREAP, v». 4. A country word denoting 
to argue much or contend. nſw, 

THREAT. #. /. [from the verb.] Menace; de- 
nunciation of ill. 

There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats. Sha. 

The emperor perceiving that his threats were 
little regarded, regarded little to threaten any more. 


H. d. 
Do not believe Ws 
Thoſe rigid threats of death: ye ſhall not die. Mill. 
To THREAT. v. a. ¶ de atian, Saxon: threat 
To Tux ATEN. is ſeldom uſed but in poetry. 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. 
Death to be wiſh'd 

Though threaten'd, which no worſe than this can 
bring. Milton. 
2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt to terrify, 
by ſhewing or denouncing evil, It has with be- 
fore the thing threatened, if a noun} t, if a verb. 

What threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him and ſpare not. Shakeſp, Richard III. 
That it ſpread no further, ſtraitly threaten them 
that they ſpeak henceforth to no man in this name. 


: Atts, iv. 18. 
The void profound 
Wide Saping, aud with utter loſs of being 


T breatens him, Aſilten. 


THR 


This day black omens threat the brighteſt Fair, 1 
That e er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care. Ve. 
3. To menace by action. 
Void of fear, 
He threat-r'd with his long protended ſpear. Dryd. 

The noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, 

When rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. Dry. 

Tusk ar EN Ex. =. /. ¶ from threaten. ] Menacer ; 
one that threatens. . 

Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the tbreatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horrour. Shakeſp. King John. 

The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the threat'ner. Milton's Par. Loft. 

THREATENING, . { _—_ threaten. } A me- 
nace ; a denunciation of evil. 

FAneas their atſault undaunted did abide, 

And thus to Lauſus, loud with friendly threat'ning 
cry d. Dryden's Virgil. 

How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that 
thus interceded with God for his ſervants, to uſe 
any unkind threatzings towards them, to qamn and 
curſe them as dogs and ſcoundrels, and weat them 
only as the dregs of the creation. Law. 
THkE'ATENING LY. adv. | from threaten. ] With 
menace; in a threatening manner. 

The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I ſpeak, too threa!'ning!y replies. Shakeſpeare. 
Thrt'aTFUL., adj. | threat and fl.] Full of 
threats; menacious. 

Like as a warlike brigandine applide 

To fight, lays forth her threazful pikes afore, 

The engines which in them ſad death do hide. 
Spenſer. 

Taree. adj. Se, Saxon; dry, Dutch; i, 

Welth and Erſe ; tres, Lat. 

1. Two and one. 

Prove _ a proſp'rous day, the three-nook'd 

1 


wor 

Shall bear the olive freely. Shak. Aut. and Cleopatra. 

If you ſpeak three words, it will three times re- 

port you the whole three words, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 

Great Atreus ſons, Tydides fixt above, 

With thr:e-ag'd Neſtor. Creech's Manilius. 
Jove hurls the three-fork'd thunder from above. 

Addiſon. 

Theſe three and three with ofier bands we yy 


; Pe 
Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 
And dragg'd the three- mouth d dog to upper day. 
0 


A ſtrait needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with a be- 
edged point, uſeful in ſewing up dead * 
2. Proverbially a ſmall number. : 
Away, thou three-inch'd fool; I am no beaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, #hree-tuited, 
filthy, worſted ſtocking knave. Shakrſp. King Lear. 
Tarr'eroLD. adj. | Sneopalt, Saxon.) Thrice! 
repeated; conſiſting of three. 
A threefold cord is not eaſily broken. Eccluſ. iv. 
By a threefold juſtice the world hath been go- 


by which the parents and elders of families go- 
verned their children, in which the obedience was 
called natural piety : again, by a juſtice divine, 
drawn from the laws of God ; and the obedience 
was called cenſcience: and laſtly, by a juſtice ci- 
vil, begotten by both the former ; and the obe- 
dience to this we call duty. Raliigb. 
A threefold off ring to his altar bring, 
A bull, a ram, a boar. Pope's Odyſſey. 
THhrEe'eEPENCE, EY and pence.] A mall 
ſilver coin valued at thrice a penny. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am to queen it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Laying a cauſtick, I made an eſcar the compaſs 
of a three-pence, and gave vent to the matter. Hiſcm. 
THRE'EPENNY. adj. | :ri0bolaris, Lat.] Vulgar ; 


mean. 
THreE'ePILE. . /. [ three and pile.] An old name 
for good velvet. 70 pike) 
J, in my time, wore threepile, but am out of 
ſervice. Shakeſpeare, 
THkes?r LED. adj. Set with a thick pile; = 


tat 


gro 
door. 


Him at the hh met ſhe well did enter prize. 
5 


ſage. 


Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. 


T HR 


another place it ſeems to mean piled one on an- 


ther. 
Thou art good velvet ; thou'rt a the piece: 
I had as lief be Engliſh kerſey, as be piled as thou 


art. Shak:ſpeare. 


ThreepiPd byperboles; a ſpruce affeRtation. Shab. 
Tuxkxsscolkk. adj. [three and ſcore.] Thrice 


twenty ; ſixty. 


Thrceſcore and ten I can remember well. Shaksf. 
Their lives before the flood were abbreviated 


after, and contracted unto hundreds and tbreeſcores. 


Brown. 


By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 


Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the blood : 
But we their ſons, a pam 
Are dwindled dowa to 7 


r'd race of men, 
core years and ten. 


Poe. 
Tuxxxo'br. . ,. [Ipmtie.] A ſong of lamen- 
Tuxt's en. #. /. [properly thrafber.] 


Here too the Hπ her brandiſhing his flail, 
Beſpeaks a maſter. 
ThHkt'sHiNG, See To THRASH. 


The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, 


Leſt on the thre/bing floor his ſheaves prove chaff. 


Milton. 
Gideon was taken from thre/hing, as well as Cin- 


cinnatus from the plough, to command armies. - 


Lacks on Education, 


Tart'sHoLD. 3. ,. [Snepcpale, Saxon.] The 
und or ſtep under the door ; entrance J gate; 


Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, 


*. 


Many men, that ſtumble at the :hre/ba/d, 


Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shake. 


Not better 


Than till at hell's dark rb t' have ſat watts 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thy ſelf half Rarv'd ? 


Milton, 
Before the ſtarry threſba of Jove's court 


My manſion is, where thoſe immortal 


Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd 
In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Milo 
There ſought the queen's apartments, ſtood bee 


fore 


The peaceful thr:;/»ld, and beſieg'd the door. Dry. 


T#KREw, preterite of throw. 
A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw : 


Pope. Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous one, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid 


bone. Pope 
Tunick. adv. [from three.] 
1. Three times. 


Thrice he aſſay d it from his foot to draw, 


And thrice in vain to draw it did aſſay, 
It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. 


Spenſets 
Thrice within this hour 


I ſaw him down; thrice up again and fighting. 


Shake ſpcuat te 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth; thrice howl, { 


verned from the beginning: by a juſtice natural, | And into frowns his wrathful forehead rowl. Cowl. 


2. A word of amplification. 
Thrice noble lord, let me intreat of you 


To pardon me. — Taming of the Shrew. 


Thrice and four times happy thoſe 


That under Ilian walls before their parents dy'd. 


Dryden, 
To Turtd. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread ; 
in French enfiler.] To ſlide through a narrow paſ- 


Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 


Tust T. 3. /. ¶ from thrive. ] 
1. Profit; gain; riches gotten 


pering. 


He came out with all his clowns, horſt upon 


ſuch cart jades, and ſo furniſhed, as I thought 
with myſelf if that were thrift, I wiſht none of 
my friends or ſubjects ever to thrive. Sidney, 


You ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer's thrift, S. 
Had 1 but the means 


50 2 'Tos 


THX 


Tot? a rien place with one of them, 
I ha.e « mine prefa,;es me ſuch Arif, 


That bool be fortuate. Shake. Merch. of Ven. 


Sic da the poor be flatter'd ? 

Ro; let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where tf: may follow fawning Shateſp. Hamlet. 

2. Parſimony; frugality; good huſbandry. 

Ihe reit unable to ſerve any longer, or willing 
to fall to 5, prove very good huſbands. Spenſer. 

Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely 70% ft. 
there grow many future inconveniences and con- 
tiuuai cha. ge in repairing and re-edifying ſuch im- 
perfect fligtt- built veſſels. Ral-igh 

Thus Heaven, though all-ſufficient, ſhows a 

thy f: 
In his eecv20my, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 

3. A plant. | 

Turr'eriLy. adv, [from 2hifty.] Frugally ; 
pariimonouty. 

Cromartie after fourſcore went to his country- 
hoaſe to live Hi, and ſave up money to ſpend 
at London. . Swift. 

Tux TIN ESss. u. ſ. [from thrifty. ] Frugality ; 
luſbandry. 

It an other place you have, 

Which aſks ſmall pains but - Mine to ſave. Spen. 

Some are cenſured for keeping their own, whom 


te nderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth to ſpend | 


diſcreetly ; whereas ſuch need no great hrifrine/s 
in preſerving their own, who aſſume more liberty 
in exacting from others. Motten. 
Tuxi r T LESS. adj. [from .] Profuſe; ex- 
tiavagant. 
They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Conſumed had their goods and 7/6 hours, 
And thrown themſelves into theſe heavy towers. 
Spenſer. 
He ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, 
As ile ſons their ſcraping fathers gold. Shakeſ. 
Tar!yrTy. adj. | from thrift.) 
1. Frugal ; ſparing; not profuſe ; not laviſh. 
Though ſome men do, as do they would, 
Let tbrif:ly do, as do they ſhould. Tuſſer, 
| Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
Bur like a thrifty goddeſs ſhe determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor, 
Thanks and uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Leſt he ſhould neglect his ſtudies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddeſs, 
For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil'd, 
Would uſe him like a younger child, Swift. 
I am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, 
of which he hath not been 24rifty ; but wonder he 
has no more diſcretion. Swife, 
2. Weil-huſbanded. 
I have five hundred crowns, 
The 2/rif:y hire I ſav'd under your father. Shakeſp. 
To THRI1L L. v. a. y nlian, Saxon; dilla, Swe- 
diſh.] To pierce; to bore; to penetrate; to 
ail. 
The cruel word her tender heart ſo H, 
I hat ſudden cold did run through every yein, 
Aud ſtormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd 
With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain. Spen/. 
He pierced through his chaffed cheſt 
With +: iling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc'd his lordly heart. Spenſer, 
A ſeryant that he bred, ld with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act; bending his ſword 
To lis great mater. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Nature, that heard ſuch ſound, 
Benewth the hollow round 
Of Cynthid's ſeat, the airy region 457 illing, 
Now was almoſt won, 
To think her part was done, 
To uni. v. ts 
1. To have the quality of piercing. 
The knight his thri/lant ſpear again aiſay'd, 

Ln His braſ:-plated body to emboſs. Spenſer. 
With that, one of his thrillunt darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Spenser. 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ound. 
Ine piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 


Milton. 


| northern dialect they uſe throdden, to make grow ; 


| For us, his offspring dear ? 


THR 


Does throw out i ſhrieks, and ſhrieking 
cries. Spenſer. 
3- To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 
To ſeck ſweet ſafety out, 
In vaults and priſons; and to h and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman. Shak-ſp. 
Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy 
blood thr:/l at it? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. To paſs with a tingling ſentation. 
A faint cold fear bil through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Shat-ſpeare. 
A fvdden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and hi in ev'ry vein. 
Addiſon. 
To THRIVE. v. 3. pret. throve, and ſometimes 
leſs properly thrived, part. briven. | Of this word 
there is found no ſatisfactory etymology : in the 


perhaps throve was the original word, from tha, 
Ifllandick, to encreaſe.] To proſper ; to grow rich; 
to advance in any thing deſired. 

The better thou thrive//, the gladder am I. 

: Tuſſer. 

If lord Perey thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us. Shakeſp. 

It grew amongft buſhes, where commonly plants 
do not thrive, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

They by vices thrive, 
Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. Sandys. 

O ſon! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier ſet provides 
Milton's Par. Loſt. 

Thoſe who have reſolved upon the iv ſort 
of piety, ſeldom embark all their hopes in one 
bottom. Decay of Firty, 

A careful ſhepherd not only turns his flock into 
a common paſture, but with particular advertence 
obſerves the thriving of every one. Decay of Picty. 

Growth is of the very nature of ſome things : 
to be and to thrive is all one with them ; and they 
know no middle ſeaſoa between their ſpring and 
their fall. South, 

Experienc'd age in deey deſpair was loſt, 

To ſee the rebel hive, the loyal croſt. Dry. 

Seldom a !hriviag man turns his land into money 
to make the greater advantage. Locke. 

The thriven calves in meads their food forſake, 
And render their ſweet fouls before the pleateous 

rack. Dryden's Virgil. 

A little hope but I have none. 

On air the poor camelions thrive, 
Deny'd ev'n that my love can live. Granville, 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city 
charities, that they have thrive: and proſpered 
gradually from their infancy, down to this very 
day. Atterbury's Sermons. 

In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth and eaſe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large in- 

creaſe. Pope's F ſay on Criticiſm. 

Diligence and humility. is the way to thrive in 
the riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold. 

Matis“ Logick. 

Perſonal pride, and affectation, a delight in 
beauty, and fondneſs of finery, are tempers that 
muſt either kill all religion in the ſoul, or be 
themſelves killed by it; they can no more thrive 
together, than health and ſickneſs. Law. 

Trr1'veR, v. /. | from thrive. ] One that proſ- 
pers; one that grows rich. 

He had ſo well improved that little ſtock his 
father left, as he was like to prove a thriver in the 
end. Hayward. 

Tar1viNG LY, adv. [from thriving.) In a proſ- 
perous way. 

Tuko', contraſted by barbarians from through, 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who, ſcatter'd thro the world, in exile mourn. 

Dryden. 

T#RoAT. u. ſ. [Snote,, Snota, Saxon. ] 


1. The forepart of the neck; the paſſages of | 


nutriment and breath. 
The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering gat. Shak:ſpeare. 


THR 
T had moft need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shak-jpeare's Markt, 

Larifſa's gutturals convuls'd his throat ; x 
He ſmooth'd his voice to the Bizantine note. Hara 

2. The main road of any place. ; 

Her honour and her courage try'd, 

Calm and intrepid in the very th oat | 
Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadfut field. 
Tn 1 

3. To cut the ThRoAT. To murder; to kill "by 
violence. 

Theſe bred up amongſt the Engliſhmen, when 
they become kern, are made more fit to cut they 
throats. Spenſer, 

A trumpeter that was made priſoner, wheg 
the ſoldiers were about te cut his throat, ſays, why 
ſhould you Kill a man that Kills nobody ? 

Lt brange, 

THro'ATPIPE. . f. [throat and piped The 
weaſon; the windpipe. 

Tiro'ATWORT- v. ſ. [throat and wort ; d pita.) 
A plant. 

To THROB. v. 3. from Yep/Siv, Minſ ad and 
Junius; formed in imitation of the ound, Skinner; 
perhaps contracted from throw up. 

t. To hcave; to beat; to. rife as the breaſt 
with ſorrow or diſtreſs. 

Here may his head live on my throdbins breaſt. 

g Sbabeſpeue. 

My heart thr95; to know one thing: 

Shall Banquo's iſſue ever reign ? Shakeſp. Mace, 

*Twas the claſh of ſwords: my troubled heart 
Is fo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound. 4/L 

How that warm'd me] How my brebiing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father's joy, 

When you ſhould ſtrain me in your folding arms.. 
Smath, 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of 
the arterial blood, as in an aneuriſm, the blocd 
being choaked in by the contuſed fleſh, / iſenan. 

Ta«os. x. /. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; 
ſtroke of palpitation. 

She ſigh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt, 
And after many bitter the did throw, 

With lips full pale, and fault'ring tongue oppreſt, 


Spen/ers 
Thou talk'ſt like one who never felt 

Th' impatient % and longings of a ſoul, 

That pants and reaches after diſtant good. Add n. 
Tukok. . . from Snopian, to ſuffer, Saxon.] 
1. The pain of travail; the anguiſh of bringing 

children: it is likewiſe written brow. 
Lucina lent not me her bed, 

But took me in my throes, Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
His perſwaſive and practical tract, which was 

exceeding agreeable to his deſires, coſt him mot 

throes and pangs of birth. Fel, 
My womb pregnant-and now exceſſive grown, 

Prodigious motion felt and rueful throvs, Mites 
Not knowing twas my labour, I complain 

Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pains, 

My throes-come thicker, and my cries * 

yer. 
Reflect on that day, when earth ſhall be again 2 
travail with her ſons, and at one fruitful hc brug 
forth all the generations of learned and un learned, 
noble and ignoble duſt. Roger's Sermon. 
2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mortal 
ſtruggle. 
O man] have mind of that moſt hitter 02, 
For as the tree does fall ſo lies it ever low. Seer. 
To eaſe them of their griefs,. 

Their ſears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their arches, loſſes, 

Their pangs of love, with other incident 41 cc, 

That nature's. fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 

In life's uncertain voyage, I will do 

Some kindnefs to them. Shakeſpeare's Time 

To Tukok. v. a. from the noun.) To put n 

agonies. f 

The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 3 

dirth, 


Which throes thee much to yield. Shakeſp. Temp te 


THKONE. u. f. [tbronus, Lat, 7 O- 
1. A royal ſeat; the ſcat of a King. 


Wherefore could 1 not pronounce, amen? 


Bounds 


* 


* 


wb 


And fall of many Kings. 


Trend and ſet high ? 


THR 


Boundlefs intemperance hath been 
' untimely emptying of the happy Mane, 
2 * Shakeſprare' Macteth, 
Th eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitude. Milton. 
Stonehenge once thought a temple, you have 
found 
A throne where kings were crown'd. D b 
We have now upon the throne a king willing 
and able to correct the abuſes of the age. Davenant. 
2. The ſeat of a biſhop. . 
Biſhops preached on the 1 of the altar ſtand- 
ing, having not as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a c. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To THRONE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To en- 
throne ; to ſet on a royal ſeat. 
They have, as who have not, whom their great 


Shakeſpeare. 
True image of the father, whetner u d 
Ta the boſom of bliſs and light of light, 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enſhrin'd 
1n fleſhly tabernacle and human form. Milton. 
He h/ nd in glaſs and nam'd it Caroline. Pope. 
TaroNG, . .. [Spang, Saxon, from Spungan, 
10 priſs.] A crowd; a multitude preſſing againſt 
each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs. Shakeſp. 
A throng 
Of thick ſhort ſobs in thund ring vollies float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 


In panting murmurs. Craſh. 
This book, the image of his mind, 

Will make his name not hard to find. 

I wiſh the h of great and good 

Made it leſs eas'ly underſtood. Walker. 


With ſtudious thought obſerv'd th' illuſtrious 
throng, 

In nature's order as they paſs'd along; 

Their names, their fates. Dryden's Aneids. 
To THroONG, v. n. [from the noun. ] To crowd; 

to come in tumultuous multitudes. 

I have ſeen 

The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 

To hear him ſpeak. Shakeſpeare”s Coriolanus. 
His mother could not longer bear the agitations 

of ſo many paſſions as throg'd upon her, but fell 

upon tus neck, crying out, my ſon ! Tatler. 
To TuroxG. v. a To oppreſs or incommode 
with crowds or tumults, 
I'll ſay, thou haſt gold: 

Thou wilt be throng*d too ſhortly. Shakeſpeare. 
The multitude throng thee and preſs thee. Luke. 
All acceſs was throng'd, the gates 

Thick ſwarm'd. Milton. 
TaHro's1 LE. v. J. [Snoprle, Sax.) The thruſh; 

a ſmall ſinging bird. 

The rol: with his note ſo true, 
The wren with little quill. Shakeſpeare. 
The black-bird and he with their melodious 
voices bid welcome to the cheerful ſpring. Halton. 
 ThxoTTLE. n. f. [from throat. }] The wind- 

Pipe- 

At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or - 

de to qualify the found, Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

IE FN "yy" 2 v. 4. [com the noun. ] To 

cnoarK ; to ſuffocate; to Kill b 

breath. d a 
I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 

Tbrateli their practis'd accents in their fears, 

And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off. Shak. 
As when Antzus in Irafia ſtrove 

With Jove's Alcides, and oft foil'd ſtill roſe, 

Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 

Freſh from his fall and fiercer grapple join'd, 

Throtled at length inth' air, expir'd and fell. Mid. 
His throat half 16-0 d with corrupted phlegm, 

And breathing through his jaws a belching ſteam. 

Dryden 

The throttling quinſey tis my ſta of _ 

And rheumatiim I ſend to rack the joints, Deydes 
Throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, 

Fer thou haſt not a grogt to attone or a rape. 

Swift. 


His valiant offspring. 
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Tranove. the preterite of thrive. 

England never /4rove fo well, nor was there 
ever brought into England fo great an increaſe of 
wealth ſince. Locke. 
Taroven. prep. [Sunh, Saxon; dur, Dutch; 
lurch, German.] 

1. From end to end of; along the whole maſs, 
or compaſs. 

He hath been fo ſucceſsful with common heads, 
that he hath led their belief through all the works 
of nature. Brown, 

A ſimplicity ſhines :brovgh all he writes. Dryden. 

Fame of th aſſerted ſea through Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. 

Dryden. 

2. Noting paſſage. 

Through the gate of iv'ry he diſmiſs'd 
Dryden's Heid. 

The ſame thing happened when I removed the 
priſm out of the ſun's light, and looking through it 
upon the hole ſhining by the light of the clouds 
beyond it. New!on. 

3. By tranſmiſſion. | 

Threugh theſe hands this ſcience has paſſed with 
great applauſe. Temple. 

Material things are prefented only throvgh their 
ſenſes ; they have a real influx on theſe, and all 
real knowledge of material things is conveyed into 
the underſtanding though theſe ſenſes. Cbeyne. 

5 By means of; by agency of; in conſequence 
0 . 

The ſtrong 3 pleaſure ſooneſt falls, the 

weak through ſmart. Spenſer, 

Something you may deſerve of him through me. 

Shake 7 prare. 

By much flothfulneſs the building decayeth, and 
through idleneſs of the hands the houſe di oppeth 
through. Eccluſ. x. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar 
ſuch from preaching the goſpel, as have #5rough in- 
firmity fallen. Whugifte. 

Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 
Have ſlain their brothers, and their country ſold, 

D/ yden. 
To him, to him 'tis giv'n 
Paſſion, and care, and anguiſh to deſtroy : 
Through him ſoft peace and plentitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd ſhall flow. 
Prior. 

THRoV GHe adv. 

1, From one end or ſide to the other. 

You'd be ſo lean, that blaſts of January 
Would blow you through and through, Shakeſpeare. 

Inquire how metal may be tinged zh10gh and 
through, and with what, and into what W ? 

«ns 

Pointed ſatire runs him rough and _ 

Oldbam. 

To underſtand the mind of him that writ, is 
to read the whole letter through, from one end to 
the other. Locke. 

2. To the end of any thing; to the ultimate 
purpoſe ; to the final concluſions 

Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light in- 
to the world with him, that though it cannot bring 
him to heaven, yet it will carry him fo far, that 
if he follows it faithfully he ſhall meet with ano- 
ther light, which ſhall carry him quite 2 

outb. 

TrHro'u nn RD. adj. [through and bred, com- 
monly thorovghbred. ! Completely educated ; com- 
pletely taught. 

A through-bred ſoldier weighs all preſent cir- 
cumſtances and all poſſible contingents. Grew. 

TrHroUCHLYGHTEDs adj, [through and lig be.] 
Lighted on both fides. - 

That the beſt pieces de placed where are the 
feweſt lights; therefore not only rooms window- 
ed on both ends, called throughlighted, but with 
two or more windows on the fame fide, are ene- 
mies to this art. Motton' Architecture. 

Tux ο n . adv. | from through, It is com- 
monly written bly, as coming from thorough, | 

1. Completely ; ally entirely; wholly. 

The fight ſo thraugh/y him diſmay'd, 

That nought but death before his eyes be ſaw. 


| 


Sęenſ⸗ Fe 


| 


| 


; 


. 


advanced. 


| 
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For bed then next they were, | 
All «reugh/y ſatisfied with complea* cheare. ( $i 
Rice muit be :broughly boiled in reſpect of its 
hardneſs. ' Bacon 

No leis wiſdom than what made the world can 
throughly underſtand ſo vaſt a deſign. Jian. 

2. Without reſerve ; fincerely. 

Though it be ſomewhat fingular for men truly. 
and thong to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet ſingularity in this is a ungular com- 
mendation. Tiilasſon, 

Tuxovo nur. prep. | through and ot. | Quite 
through; in every part ot. | 

Thus it ſaretli even clean trowghout the whole 
controverſy about that diſcipune which is {© care 
neſtly urged. : tockere- 

There followed atter the defeat an avoiving 
of all Spaniſh forces i: oughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O tor a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard {5owghrut the uin verſe, 

To tell the world the iact, and to applaud it. 
ben Jonſon, 

Im partially :1nqure how we have behaved our- 
ſelves ti , the courſe of this long war. Attere 

TukouGHo'uT, adv. Every where ; in every 
Part. 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 


Over fiſh of the ſea and fowl of the air. Miltons 
His youth and age 
All of a piece troughaut, and all divine. Dryden. 


THROUGHPA'CED. adj. [through and pace.] Per- 
ect; complete. ' 

He is very dextrous in puzz'ing others, if they” 
be not zbroughpaced ſpeculators in thoſe great theo- 
ries. More. 

To Tuxow. preter. threw. part. paſſ. brou a. 
v. a. | Snapan, Saxon. ] 

1. Tofling ; to caſt ; to ſend to a diſtant place 
by any projectile force. 

Preianes brew down upon the Turks fire and 
ſcalding oil. Anlles's Hiftory of the Tura. 

Shimei threw ſtones at him, and caſt duſt. 

2 Sam. 

A poor widow threw in two mites, which make 
a farthing.- Mark, Xll, 42+ 

He fell 
From heav/n, they fabled, iLrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements. Milton 

Calumniate ſtoutly ; for though we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dart thrown at us, there 
will be left ſome ſulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 

Arioſto, in his voyage of Aſtolpho to the moon, 
has a fine allegory of two ſwans, who, when time 
had chien the writings of many poets into the river 
of oblivion, were ever in a readineſs to ſecurethe 
beit, and bear them aloft into the temple of immor- 
tality. Dryden. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 


throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move _ 
pe. 

The air- pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 
thrown out to thoſe buſy ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 
rels are to a whale, that he may let the ſhip fail 
on, while he diverts himſelf with thoſe innoceut 
amuſements. Addijon's Speftator. 

2. Totoſs; to put with any violence or tumult, . 
It always compriſes the idea of haſte,. force, or 
negligence. 

To threats the ſtubborn ſinaer. oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes againſt the Korm prepar' d; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and t- ow; his cumb'rous cloak away. 
Dryd. we 

The only means for bringing France ta our con- 
ditions, is to throw in multitudes upon them, and 
overpower them with numbers. Add: for. 

Labour caſts the. humours into- their proper 
channels, throws off redundancies, and helps na- 
ture. Lddijon's Speciutur. 

Make room for merit, by tbroceing down the 
worthleſs and depraved part of mankind from 
thoſe conſpicuous Nations do which they have been 
Addiſon's SpeFator. 


The ifland Inarime contains, within, the com- 
paſs of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of 
hulls, vales, rocks, fruitful plains, and barren moun- 

tains, 
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tains, all thrown together in a moſt romantick | 


confuſion. : Berkley to Pope. 

3. To lay careleſiy, or in haſte. 

His majeſty departed to his chamber, and threw 
Himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paſ- 
ſion, and abundance of tears, the loſs of an excel- 
lent ſervant. Clarendin. 

At th' approach of night, 
On the firſt friendly bank he brow; him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn. Addijon. 

4. To venture at dice. 

Learn more than thou troweſt, 

Set lefs than thou th. Shak. King Lear. 

g. Tocaſt; to ſtrip; to put off. 

There the ſnake throws the enamell'd ſkin, 

"eed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakeſp. 

6. To emit in any careleſs or vehement manner. 

Toarms; for I have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth. Shake/. 

One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts reading 

over the oration that procured his baniſhment, and 
_ ſeeing his friends admire it, aſked them, if they 

were ſo much affected by the bare reading, how 
much more they would have been alarmed if they 
had heard him actually bi out ſuch a ſtorm 
of eloquence. Addiſon. 

There is no needto throw words of contempt 
on ſuch a practice; the very deſcription of it car- 
Ties reproof. Watts. 

7. To ſpread in haſte, 

O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he threw, 
And iſſu'd like a god to mortal view. Pope's Od. 

8. To overturn in wreſtling. 


If the ſinner ſhall! not only wreſtle with this an- 


gel, but throw him too, and win ſo complete a 

victory over his conſcience, that all theſe conſide- 

rations ſhall be able to ſtrike no terrour into his 

mund, he is too ſtrong for grace. South, 
9. To drive; to ſend by force. 

Myſelf diſtreſt, an exile and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Afia thrown, 
In Lybian deſarts wander thus alone. Dryden. 

When ſeamen are trown upon any unknown 
coaſt in America, they never venture upon the 
fruit of any tree, unleſs they obſerve it marked 
with the pecking of birds, Addiſon. 

Poor youth! how can ſt thou them him from 


thee? 
Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears 
thee. : Addiſon. 


10. To make to act at a diſtance. 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make th' aerial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. Shakeſp. Othello, 

11. To repoſe, 

In time of temptation be not buſy to diſpute, 
but rely upon the concluſion, and throw yourſelf 
upon God, and contend not with him but in 
prayer. Taylor's holy living. 
12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unſuſpected ſucceſs, throw: 
us out of ourſelyes, and in a manner deſtroys our 
identity. Addiſon. 

To throw» tu language more out of proſe, Ho- 
mer affects tye compound epithets. ope. 

13 To turn. [t2rnare, Lat.] As balls thrown, 


in a lathe. Ainſworth, 
14. To Throw away, To loſe; to ſpend in 
vain. 


He warns 'em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. Omv. 
In vain on ſtudy time away you throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know. 
Denham, 
A man had better throw aw2y his care upon any 
thing elſe than upon a garden on wet or moiſt 
ground. a Temple. 
Had we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 
Some might be thrown away on fame and __ 
„den. 
He ſigh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou d have ſpoke, 
But was too fierce to {ow away the time. Y. . 
The next in place and puniſhment are they 


4 


| 
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Pools wha, repining at their wretched ſtate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuburn'd their fate, 
In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the deſign ; 
if it be vicious or unpleaſing, the coſt of colouring 
is thrown away upon it. Dryden's Dufreſmy. 
The well-meaning man ſhould rather conſider 
what opportunities he has of doing good to his 
country, than throw ew.y his time in deciding the 
rights of princes. Addiſon. 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies 
that went about the ſtreets. Arbuthnot. 
15. To ThRow away. To reject. 
He that will thr-xwv away a good book becauſe 
not gilded, is more curious to pleaſe his eye than 


underſtanding. = 9 
16. To Throw by, To reject; to lay aſide as 
of no uſe. 


It can but ſhew 
Like one of Juno's diſguiſes ; and, 
When things ſucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. 
| Ben Fenſon. 

He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, 
received without examination, onght, in reference 
to that queſtion, to throw wholly by all his former 
notions. Locke, 

17. To Throw down, To ſubvert ; to over- 
turn. 

Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years: 

This the reward of a whole life of ſervice ? Ad. 

18. To Throw of. To expel. 

The ſalts and oils in the animal body, as foon 
as they putrefy, are thrown of, or produce mortal 
diſtempers. Ar but hnot. 

19. Te TnROW off, To reject; to diſcard : as, 
to throw off an acquaintance. 
*Twould be better 
Could vou provoke him to give you th* occaſion, 
And then to throw him of. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

Can there be any reaſon why the houſhold of 
God alone ſhould tbr-w -F all that orderly depen- 
dence and duty, by which all other houſes are beſt 
governed ? | Spratt. 
20. To Throw owt, To exert; to bring forth 
into act. 

She tre out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking 
cries. Spenſer. 

The gods in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 

That give mankind occaſion to exert 

Their hidden ſtrength, and /r out into practice 

Virtues which ſhun the day. Addiſon. 

21. To Thkow out, To diſtance; to leave be- 

hind. 

Whene'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow 

A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 

And thrown me cut in the purſuits of honour ? 

Addiſon, 

22. To Throw owt, To eject; to expel. 

The other two whom they had thrown cat, they 

were content ſhould enjoy their exile. Sevift. 

23. To THrow 9. To reject; to exclude. 

The oddneſs of the propoſition taught others to 

reflect a little; and the bill was :#79wn out, Sri. 

24. Tv Throw H. To reſign angrily. 

Bad games are thrown up too ſoon, 

Until they're never to be won. Hudibras. 
Experienced gameſters throw up their cards when 
they know the game is in the enemy's hand, with- 
out unneceffary vexation in playing it out. Addiſon. 
Life we muſt not part with fooliſhly : it muſt 
not be thrown up in a pet, nor ſacrific'd to a quar- 
rel. Collier. 
25. To TuROW up. To emit; to ejet: to 
bring, up. 

Judge of the cauſe by the ſubſtances the patient 
throws up. Arluthnot, 
26. This is one of the words which is uſed with 
great latitude; but in all its utes, whether literal 
or figurative, it retains from its primitive mean- 
ing fome notion of haſte or violence. 

To Tuxow. v. u. 

t. To perform the act of caſting. 

2. To caſt dice. 

3. To Tuxow abwt. To caſt about; to try ex- 


ö 
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Now unto deſpair I 'gin to grow, 
And mean for better wind about to throw, Som, 
Tuxow. v. /. [from the verb.) | 
1. Acaſt; the act of caſting or throwing, 
The top he tore 
From off a huge rocke ; and ſo right a :h-22y 
Made at our ſhip, that juſt before the prow 
It overflew and fell, Ch 
He heay'd a ſtone, and riſing to the throw, 
He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 
A tow'r aſſaulted by ſo rude a ſtroke, 
With all its lofty battlements had ſhook, A. 
2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which the dice 
fall when they are caſt. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 


. | Which is the better man, the greater tr:2v 


May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakeſpeare, 
If they err finally, it is ike a man's milling his 

caſt when he throws dice for his life; his being, 

his happineſs, and all is involved in the errour dt 
one throw, South, 

Suppoſe any particular order of the alphabet to 
be attigned, and the twenty-four letters caſt at 2 
venture, ſo as to fall in a line; it is many million 
of millions adds to one againſt any ſingle bre 
that the afſigned order will not be caſt. B 

The 2 where lucky throws to blockheadt 

all, 

Knaves know the game, and honeſt men pay al. 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 
Liketo a bowl upon a ſubtle ground 

I've tumbled paſt the row ! and in his praife 

Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Sht-p. Coin 
The Sirenum Scopuli are ſharp rocks that ſtand 

about a ſtone's throw from the ſouth fide of the 

iſland. : Addn, 

4. Stroke; blow. 8 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 

Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. Seen, 
5. Effort; violent ſally. 

Your youth admires 
The :hrows and ſwellings of a Roman ſou! ; 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue, 
Alidilon, 

6. The agony of childbirth ; in this ſenſe it # 
written %%, . See ThRoE. 

The moſt pregnant wit in the world never bring: 
forth any thing great without ſome pain and tra- 
vail, pangs and throws before the delivery. Sl, 

But when the mother's threw: begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind priſon. 

Say, my friendſhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth ; 
Which to the wond'ring world I ſhall diſcloſe : 
Or if he fail me, periſh in my brows, Dryden. 

Tuxowr R. u. Fa throw.) One that throw: 

Fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 

Hath made thy perſon for the H owver out 

Of my poor babe. Shakeſp. Winter's Tal. 
TurxuM. n. . [thraum, Iſlandick, the end of 

any thing. ] 

1, The ends of weavers threads. 

2. Any coarſe yarn. 

There's her thr:m hat, and her muffier too. Sal, 

O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum, 
uail, cruſh, conclude and quell. Shakeſpearts 

All moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, de- 
ſides the low thrum. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory 

Would our bu -cap'd anceſtors find fault 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt ? Kg. 

To ThkvM, v.n. Tograte ; to play coarſely. 

Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go 
conſtantly at the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the 
thrumming of a gui ar. Dryden“ — Fryar. 

Tususu. nf. ¶ Sure, Saxon ; tardui, Lat. 

1. A ſmall ſinging- bird. a 

Of ſinging- birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds and chru/brs. Carew's Surv. of Cornwal' 

Pain, and a fine thu, have been ſeverally en- 
deavouring to call off my attention; but both in 
vain, Pope. 
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M no prodigally throz their ſouls away z | 
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. y this name are called ſmall, round, ſuperfi- 
cial ulcerations, which appear firſt in the mouth ; 
but as they proceed from the obſtruction of the 
emiſlarics of the ſaliva, by the lentor and viſcoſity 
of the humour, they may affect every part of the 
alimentary duct, except the thick guts: they are juſt 
the ſame in the inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, 
and fall off from the inſide of the bowels like a 
cruſt : the nearer they approach to a white colour 
the leſs dangerous. Arbuthbnot on Diet. 
To THRvST. v. 4. [truſito, Lat. 
1. To puſh any thing into matter, or between 
cloſe budies. 
Thruft in thy fickle, and reap. = Rev. xiv. 15. 
2. To puſh; to move with violence; to drive. 


It is uſed of perſons or things. 

They ſhould not only not be hu out, but alſo 
have eſtates and grants of their lands new made to 
them. Sper ſer. 


When the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unleſs he ſeek to thruft you out by force. Shat: ſp. 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the 

drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreets. Shak. 

When the aſs ſaw the angel, ſhe chu] herſelf 
unto the wall, and cruſht Balaam's foot. Numb. 

On this condition will I make a covenant with 
you, that I may th out all your right eyes. 1 Sam. 

She caught him by the feet ; but Gehazi came 
near to 1h-uft her away. 2 Kings, iv. 27. 

The prince ſhall not take of the people's inhe- 
ritance, by oppreſſion to thruſt them out. 1ſa. xlvi. 

Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, 
ſhalt be thru down to hell. Lake, X. 15. 

Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and 
lively delivery of ſpeech, but as of mean birth ſo 
prone to th ſorwards the ruin of great perſons, 
in this manner ſpake. Hayward. 

They 
In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 
And tbraſ out Collatine that bore their name. Dry. 

To juſtify his threat, he thruſts aſide 
The crowd of centaurs, and redeems the bride. Dry. 

3. To ſtab. 

Phineas thruſt both of them through. Numb. xxv. 

4. To compreſs. 

He thruft the fleece together, and wringed the 
dew out of it. udg. vi. 38. 

5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains on neceſ- 
ſity, and all that we are evil in, by a divine thruſt. 
ing On, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude. 

hangs there, I ſay > How dare you thruſt your- 

elves 
Into my private meditations ? Shakeſp. Hemy VIII. 
I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thr»/ling this report 
Into his ears. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſur. 

Should he not do as rationally, who took phy- 
fick from any one who had taken on himſelf the 
name of phyſician, or thru himſelf into that em- 
ployment ? Loc te. 

To THRUST, v. 3. 

1. To make a hoſtile puſh; to attack with a 
pointed weapon. 

2. Toſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any place 
by violence. 

I'll be a Spartan while I live on earth; 

But, when in heav'n, I'll ſtand next Hercules, 


And gut between my father and the god. Dryden. 


3- To intrude. 
Not all, 


Who like intruders thruſt into their ſervice, 
W * ſacred influence. Ave 
4. To puſh forwards; to come violently ;. to 
throng ; to preſs. : 25 
Young, old, th-»ft there, 
In mighty concourſe. C ns Odyſſey. 
The —— men which ſhrunk from the work 
were again en forward, and preſently flai 
and freſh men till :bruft on. why ray 
TuxvsT. 1. . [from the verb.] 5 


; [From thruft : as we ſay, a piſs; a breaking 


THU 


1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 
Zelmane harkening to no more, began with ſuch 
witty fury to purſue him with blows and tbrufts, 
that nature and virtue commanded him to look to 
his ſafety. Sidney. 
That tbr had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know ſt. Shut. 
Polites Pyrrhus; with his lance, purſues, 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews. Dryden. 
2. Aﬀault ; attack. 
There is one th at your pure, pretended me- 
chaniſm. Nore's Divine Dial gues. 
THkv's TER. #. /. | from b.] He that thruſts. 
Turu'sTLE. . J. [from thr1uſb.] Thruſh ; 
throſtle. 
No thruſtles ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. Gay. 
To ThxyFALLOW. v. a. [thrice and fallow.) 
To give the third plowing in ſummer. 
Thr yfallow betime for deſtroying of weed, 
Leſt thiſtle and docke fal a blooming and ſeed. T. 
THUMB. / [Suma, Saxon. ] The ſhort itrong 
finger anſwering to the other four, 
Here I have a pilot's thumb, 


When he is dead you will wear him in thumb 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderberg. Dr yden. 
Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade : Sultan 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 
Turks wear upon their bumst when they ſhoot 
their arrows. Broome. 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppoſite bending backwards, 
called the thumb, to join with them ſeverally or u- 
nited, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of objects. Ray. 
THUMB-BAND. 7. ſ. [thumb and band. A twiſt 
of any materials made thick as a man's thumb. 
Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 
To Taums. v. n. To handle aukwardly. 
Tuv'uss TAL. n./. | thumb and fall.) A thimble. 
Trume, 3. ſ. ſt „ Italian. }] A hard heavy 
dead dull blow with ſomething blunt. 
And blund'ring ſtill with ſmarting rump, 
He gave the knight's ſteed ſuch a thump 
As made him reel. Hudibras. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt ; around 
Their hollow ſides the rattling humps reſound. Dry. 
Their thumps and bruiſes might turn to account, 
if they could beat each other into good manners. 
Adds fon. 
The watchman gave ſo great a thump at my door, 
that I awaked at the knock. Tatler. 
To ThumP.v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 
Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd 


To Tuuur. v.n. To fall or ſtrike with a dull 
heavy blow. 
A ſtone 


Levell'd ſo right, it th»mp'd upon 
His manly paunch, with ſuch a force, 
As almoſt beat him off his horſe. Hudibras. 
A watchman at midnight thumps with his 2 
. waift, 
Tuv'ur zx. u. ſ. [ from thump.] The DO 
thing that thumps. 
THUNDER. ». . dun den, Sunon, Saxon; 
dander, Swediſh; dender, Dutch ; tonere, Fr.] 


ſudden, moving with great violence; and with a 
very rapid velocity, through the air,. according to 
any determination, upwards from the earth, hori- 
zontally, obliquely, downwards, in a right line, 
or in ſeveral right lines, as it were in ſerpentine 
tracts, joined at various angles, and commonly 
ending with a loud noiſe or rattling. Muſchenbroek. 
2. In popular and poctick language, thunder is 


though thunder is ſometimes taken for both. 
I do not bid the thunder bearer: ſhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shakeſp. 
The revenging gods 


The thund:r 


- | Wing'd with red light'ning and impetuous rage,, 


* hath ſpent. his ſhafts, aud ceaſes now 


| Would thunder in my ears. 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shak. Macb.| 


Shakeſpeare.| of 


1. Thunder is a moſt bright flame riſing on a}. 


commonly the noiſe, and lightning the flath ; | 


Gainſt parricides all the ehunder bend... Shakeſpeare. | 


THU 
To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 
Mon, 

3- Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenſer, 

Here will we face this ſtorm of inſolence, 

Nor fear the noiſy under; let it roll, 
Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle Rowe. 

To Tuu'xbkR. v. n. [from the noun.) 

1. To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for's power to thunder. Shak. Coriolames.. 

2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe. 

So ſoon as ſome few notable examples had thure 
dered a duty into the ſubjects hearts, he ſoon ſhew-- 
ed no baſeneſs of ſuſpicion. Sidney. 
His _— name late through all Spain did 

4 ir, 
And Hercules' two pillars ſtanding near, 
Did make to quake and fear. Spenſer... 
His dreadful voice no more 
Milton. 


Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread,, 
Burſt o'er the float, and ihunder'd on his head. Pope. 
To THu'NDEK. v. 4. 
1. To emit with noiſe and terrour.. 
Oracles fevere 

Were daily under d in our general's ear, 
That by his daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe 
Diana's kindled wrath. 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may Sunder 
out an eccleſiaſtical cenſure. Ayl:fe- 
Thu'nDeErBOLT. . f. [thunder and belt, as itt 
ſignifies an arrow. | 
1. Lightning ; the arrows of heaven.. 
If I had a tbunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell whos 
ſhould down. Shakeſpeare. 

Let the lightning of this chert o, which hath- 
been ſo ſevere a puni t to one, be a terrour 
to all. King Charles. 

My heart does beat, 

As if 'twere forging b for Jove. Denham. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios* worth, thoſe thunderlolts of war? Dry. 
The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar,, 
is Jupiter Pluvius ſending down rain on the faint- 
ing army of Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts om 
his enemies; which is the greateſt confirmation off 
the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion. Addiſon... 
= Fulmination ; denunciation, properly eccle- 

ical. 

He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the thunderbole 
excommunication. Hakowill on Providence. 
Tau'NDERCLAP. 3. ſ. [thunder and clap. } Ex- 
ploſion of thunder. 

The kindly bird that bears — thunderc lap, 
One day did ſcorn the ſimple ſcarabee, 
Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenſcr.. 
When ſome dreadful thunderclap is nigh, 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ſky; 
Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce it does appear, 
And, by the ſudden ill, prevents the fear. Dryd a 
When ſuddenly the wonder clap was heard, 
It took us unprepar'd,. and out of guard. Dryden.. 
Tuv'xvoxkkR. n. J | from thunder. The power” 
that thunders. 

How dare you, ghoſts, 

Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky · planted, batters all rebelling coaſts? Shakep- 

Had the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode,. 
Crete hadn't been the cradle of their god; 
On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with ſcorn. 
And in Great Britain thought the tbunderer born. 


1 aller — 
When the bold Typheus 

Forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods that ſhar'd his proip'rous- ſtate, 
All ſuffer'd in the exil'd thunderer's fate. Dryd-ns. 

Tau'xDEROUS, ah. | from thunder. Producing” 
thunder. 

Look in and ſee each bliſsful deity, 
How he betore the thunderous throne woth lie: Miz; 


fl Tuv'xD 56-- 


THU 
Tav'xDensHowE. v. f. thunder and ſhower.) | 


A ram accompanied with thunder. 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt it 
comes like a under g 0, full of ſulphur and 
darkneſs, with 2 terrible crack. Stilling fleet. 

In thunder ſhotuers the wind and clouds are often- 
times contrary to one another, eſpecially if hail 
falis, the ſultry weather below directing the wind 
ene.way, and the cold above the clouds another. 

Derham' s Phyſico Theology. 

Tnv/xDtRSTONE. . . [thunder and flone.] A 
None fabulouſly ſuppoſed to be emitted by thun- 
der; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the light'ning flaſh, 

Nor th' all-dreaded rhunde / ſione. Shak ſp. Cymbcline. 
To Tav/NXDERSTRIKE: v. a. [thunder and ſr ice. ] 
1. To blaſt or hurt with lightning. 

I remained as a man thund* ſtricken, not darine, 
nay not able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flock, together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thund-rſlruck. Milton. 

With the- voice divine 

Nigh thriderftruch, thi exalted man, to whom 

Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 

With wonder. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
"Tis ſaid that rhund-rfiruck Enceladus 

Lies ſtretch'd ſupine. Addiſon. 
2. To aſtoniſh with any thing terrible. 

Feare from our hearts tooke 

The very life; to be ſo thunderftrooke 

With ſuch a voice. Chapman. 
THvxtrerovs. adj. [thu ifer, Lat.] Bearing 

ſrankincenſe. 

Tuvxtr ic r tox. u. ſ. \thuris and facio, Lat. ] 

Fhe act of fuming with incenſe; the act of burn- 

ing incenſe. 

I he ſeveral acts of worſhip which were re- 
quired to be performed to images are proceſſions, 
genuflections, b fi ation, deoſculations, and ob- 
Jations. Stilling ftert. 

Tar'»5nav. x. ſ. bor ſgday, Daniſh ; from hr. 
Theor was the ſon of Odin; yet, in ſome of the 
northern parts, they worſhipped the Supreme 
Deity under his name, attributing the power over 
all things, even the inferior deities, to hum. 7, 
tn fleet. The fifth day of the week. 

Tauss. adv, Sur, Saxon. ] 

1. In this manner; in this wiſe. 

It cannot be that they who ſpeak tus, ſhould 
th: judge. Heooker, 
The knight him calling, aſked who he was ? 

Who lifting up his head, him anſwer'd ths, 

Spenſer. 

Ireturn'd with ſimilar proof enough, 

With tokens thus, and thes, Shakeſprare's Cymbeline, 

To be zus is not; ung ; 

But to be ſafely bus. Shakeſpear's Macleth, 
I have ſinned againſt the Lord, and ws and thus 

have I done. of. vii. 23. 
The Romans uſed a like wiſe endeavour, and 

whiles in a higher, in a wiſer ſtrain, making con- 

cord a deity ; thus ſeeking peace, not by an oth, 
but by praver. Holyday. 

That the principle that ſets on work theſe or- 
Cans, is nothing elſe but the modification of mat- 
ter th or thus poſited, is falſe. Tudge Hale. 

Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy gricfs 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 

I warn thee 4%, becauſe I know thy temper 

Is in ſolent. Dryden's Don Seb.iion. 
Tz; in the triumphs of ſoft peace 1 reign. Dryd. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch he tu; began. Dryden. 
2. To this degree; to this quantity. 

A counſellor of ſtate in Spain ſaid to his maſter, 
T will tell your majeſty us much for your com- 
foyt, your majeſty hath but two enemies; wherc- 
of the one is all the world, and the other veau. 
own miniſters. cd 

Eren thus wiſe, that is hut peaceable, wor 1 
Heathens; us peaceable among then {!vcs, 
though without grace; thus peaceable by wife na- 
ture very like grace. Ton.. 

He ſaid, tu; far extend, thus far thy bounds. 

Ailton. 


[Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. 


THY 

Thus much concerning the firſt earth, and its | 
production and form. Burn ts Theory. 

No man reaſonably pretends to know thus much, 
but he muſt pretend to know all things. Ti/lthn. 

This you muſt do to inherit life ; and if you have 
come up thus far, firmly perſevere in it. Wake. 

To TuwaACK. v. a. [Saccian, Saxon. ] To ſtrike 
with ſomething Hunt and heavy; to threſh; to 
bang; to belabour. A ludicrous word. 

He ſhall not ſtay; 

We'll :hrv.1-k him hence with diſtaffs. Shak-ſpeare. 

Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the 
cudgel he had in his hand, that he might thwack 
Lewis wit!1 it. Arbuthnot 

Theſe long fellows, as ſightly as they are, ſhould 
find their jackets well ed. Arbathmt. 

Tuwack. z. /. | from the verb.] A heavy hard 
blow. 

But Talgol firſt with 2 hard ebovzck 


Hudibras. 

They place ſeveral pots of rice, with cudgels in 
the neighbourhood of each pot; the monkeys 
deſcend from the trees, take up the arms, and 
helabour one another with a ſtorm of -t. 

Addijon's IF riehald:r. 

Tuwak r. adj. [Spyn, Saxon; divarr, Dutch.) 

1. Tranſverſe; crots to ſomething elſe. s 

This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwwort obliquities, Milton. 

2. Perverſe ; inconvenient ; miſchievous, 

To THWART. v. g. 

1. To croſs; to lie or come croſs any thing. 

Swift as aſhooting ſtar 
In Autumn 4vrts the night. Miltor'; Par. Left, 

Yon ſtream of light, a thouſand ways 

Upward and downward 5warting and convolv'd. 
Thom ſor. 

2. To croſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe; to con- 
travene. 

Some ſixteen months and longer might have 

aid, 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shy. 
Leſſer had been 
The thwart of vour diſpoſitions, if 
You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos'd 
Ere they lack power to croſs you, SHH. Coriola. 

The underſtanding and will then never diſa- 
greed ; for the propoſals of the one never th<raried 
the inclinations of the other. South, 

The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 
Each -H, other made a mingled hour. Dryd, 

In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more I begg'd, they txvarted me the more. 
Adclifen. 

Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 

By thavar tiry paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 

He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaſt, Tung. 

To ThwauT. An. To be in oppoſition to. 

It is eaſy to be imagined what reception anv 
propoſition ſhall find, that ſhall at all t#vart with 
theſe internal oracles. Lock: 

Tewa/kT1NG. . . [from th1v.nt,) The act of 
croſſiag, &c. as the verb, 

Tiwa'xkTiNGLY dv. (from thwarting.] Op- 
poſitely ; with oppoſition. 

Thy. Pr onnium. #111, $ on. | Of thee ; belong - 
ing tothee; rclating to thee: the poſſeſſive of tou. 
See Tuov. 

Whatever God did ſay, 
Is all h clear and finooth uninterrupted wav. 
Cavley. 
Th' example of the heavenly lark, : 


Thy fellow poet Cowley mark, Comlky 
Theſe are thy wort s, parent of good! Milton. 


Tursk'Lr. pronoun erp nent. | thy and f. 
1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, or 
follow ing the verb. 
Come high or low, 
Th:j-If and office deftly ſhow, Shokeſp, Mack th. 
| It muſt and thall be fo; content the (elf. A. 
2. In porticel or ſolemn langu-ge it is ſome- 
toes uſed in the nowinative, 
Thefe nods 254 e con on 741,/f beſtow. Dry. 
THYiNE wood, n. . A precious wood, 


TIC 


The merchandize of gold and all th) e d g 
departed from thee. e. xvill. 12 

THYME. . ſ. [ thym, Fr. thymur, Lat.] A Pla. 

The thym- hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of 
one leaf, whoſe upper-lip is erect, and generally 
ſplit in two, and the under-lip is divided in o three 
parts; out of the flower-cup ariſes the pointy 
accompanied by four embrios, which afterwarg 
become ſo many ſeeds, incloſed in a huſk, which 
before was the flower-cup; to theſe marks myg 
be added hard ligneous ſtalks, and the flowers 82. 
thered into heads. Mid. 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow ry thy, Dye, 

TrarR \"./: [ ttare, r. tara, Lat.] A dre; 

Tia/ta, I for the head; a diadem. 

His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs ld; 
Of beaming ſunny rays a golden tar 
Circled his head. Milton's Paradi} Lf. 

This royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 
In full aſſemblies. Dryden's Arid, 

A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
Her waiſt was circled with a zone of gold, I, 

Fairer ſhe ſeem'd, diſtinguiſh'd from the reft, 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: 

A brizht #ara round her forchead ty'd, 

To juſter bounds confin'd its riſing pride. Pri, 

To Tiex. v. a. | from entice.] To draw; to als 
lure, 

Lovely enchanting language, ſugar. cane, 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly ? 

Hath ſome fond lover tid thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ty? 

Herbirg, 

Tick. . ſ. This word ſeems contracted from 
ticket, a tally on which debts are ſcored. | 

1. Score; truſt. 

If thou haſt the heart to try't, 

I'll lend thee back thyſelf awhile, 

And once more for that carcaſe vile 

Fight upon iet. Hudibra:, 

When the money is got into hands that hare 
bought all that they have need of, whoeves need; 
any thing elſe muſt go on 7.4, or barter for - 

0h, 

You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing 
the beef and butter, paying ready money, that the 
maids might not run a zick at the market. Arbith, 
J 2. | Tique, Fr. tee, Dutch. ] The louſe of dogs or 

cep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were cles 
again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had r- 
ther be a zic& in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant igno- 
rance. Shokeſpeare's Troilus and H. 

3. The caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 

To Tex. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To run on ſcore. 

2. To truſt; to ſcore. : : 

The money went to the lawyers; council w 
tich, A. dul best. 

TICK RN. I. ſ. The fame with iet. A ſolt 

T!cxixc, of ſtrong linen for . 

ay. 

TicktrT. n. J. [iquet, Fr.] A token of an 
right or debt, upon the delivery of which adm. 
ſion is granted, or a claim acknowledged. 

"There ſhould be a paymaſter appointed, of ſpe- 
cial truſt, which ſhould pay every man according 
to his captain's ticket, and the account of the clerk 
of his band. Sperjtr- 

In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle tick 1s only 
enriched, and the reſt are all blanks. Coll, 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of 2-475 or codi!le, Ppt 


To TVckLE, v. a. [titill, yy” : 
enſation by flig! 


To affect with a prurient 
touches. 

Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant | 
Can v where ſhe wounds, Shateſp. ( . 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by 
ing ſome parts of the body. Bars. 

There is » ſweetneſs in good verſe, which 4 
even while it hurts; and no man can be heartily 


W. We i al, 
angry with him who pleaſes him againſt his wil 
4 Dr ys *. 
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TID 


te is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a 
raw can tickle a man, it is an inſtrument of hap- 
pineſs. ? 8 Dryd-n. 

2. To pleaſe by ſlight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt 
conceive of golden eloquence, being withal i kled 
by Muſidorus's praiſes, had his brain fo turned, 
that he became flave to that which he that ſued to 
be his ſervant offered to give him. Sidney. 

ExpeRation #ic /ing ſkittith ſpirits, 
Scts all on hazard. 

Such a nature 
T5-4/-d with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which it treads on at noon, Shake, Cortlanus, 
cannot rule my fpleen ; 
My ſcorn rebels, and ics me within. Dryden. 

Dunce at the beſt ; in ſtrects but ſcarce aliow'd 
To ict, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden, 

A drunkard, the habitual thuſt after his cups 
drives to the tavern, though he has in his view 
the loſs of health, and perhaps cf the joys of ano- 
ther life, the leaſt of which is ſuch a good as he 
confeſſes is far greater than the zic&/ng of his pa- 
late with a glafs of wine. Locke. 

To TiickLts. v. „ To fee! titillation. 

He with ſecret joy therefore 
Dia 1i-4le inwardly in every vein, 
And his falſe heart, fraugtit with all treaſon's 
ſtore, 
Was fill'd with hope, his purpoſe to obtain. Io 

TrckLE. . fr now not whence to deduce 
the ſenſe of this word.] Tottering ; unfixed ; un- 
ſtable; eaſily overthrown. 

When the laſt O Neil began to ſtand upon ſome 
tickle terms, this fe!low, called baron of Dunganon, 
was ſet up to beard him. Sprnſer on Ireland. 

Thy head ſtands fo :ic4/c on thy ſhoulders, that a 
milk-maid, if ſhe be in love, may ſigh it off. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shak-ſteare. 


The ſtate of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone, Shak, 

Ti'cx 1.154. adj. [ from tickle. 

1. Senſible to titillation ; eaſily tickled, 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a 
kin as the other parts, yet is not u, becauſe 
it is accuſtomed to be touched. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

2. Tottering ; uncertain ; unfixed, 

Ireland was a rich and unſettled ſtate, more 
eaſy to receive diſtempers and mutations than Eng- 
land was. Bacon, 

Did it ſtand upon ſo tie and tottering a foun- 
dation as ſome mes fancy hath placed it, it would 
be no wonder ſhould it frequently vaty. Ai codw.rd. 

- Difficult ; nice. | 
ow ſhall our author hope a gentle fte, 
Who dares moſt impudently not tranſlate ; 
It had been civil in theſe z4c4//- times, 
To fetch his fouls and knaves from foreign climes. 
Swift. 

TrexrtiSn1Ntss. nf. [from ti.] The fate 
of being tickliſh, 

TrcxTACK. . J. [trifac, Fr.] A game at ta- 
les. ; Bail-y. 
TID. adj. [:;vven, Saxon.] Tender; ſoft ; 

nice. 

Lor. . O [from tid and .] A dainty. 

TDI. 1.0. [from 2] To uſe tenderly; 

T9 euro to fondle, 

TIDE. . / |zyv, Saxon ; id, Dutch and II- 
landick,] ; 

1. Time; {eator ; while. 

There they l:ght in hope themſelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs a 

tile. Sp:nſer, 
They two forth paſſing, 
W — two fair brides, their love's de- 
ight, 
Which, at the appointed !id-, 
Each one did make his bride. 
What hath this day deſerv'd, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet 
Among the tngh ud in the kalendar. Shakeſpeare. 

At New. year's tid following the king choſe him 
mater of the horſe. Wat, 

2. Alternate ebb and flow of the ſea. 

That motion of the water called tides, is a riſing 


Spenſ.v, 


1 
and falling of the fea: the cauſe bf this is the at 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the wa- 
ter in the great ocean which is neareſt the moon 
being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed higher thai 
the reſt ; and the part oppoſite to it being leaſi 
attracted, is alſo higher than the reſt; and thef- 
two oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of the water wv 
the great ocean following the motion of the moon 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and ſtriking againſt the large 
coaſts of the continent, from thence rebounds 
back again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs in nar- 
row ſeas and rivers. Lock. 

3. Commotion ; violent confluence. 

As in the tides of people once up, there wan! 
not ſtirring winds to make them more rough, fc 
this people did light upon two ringleaders. Hacon. 

4. Stream; courſe. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 

That ever lived in the tide of times. Shakeſpeare. 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious td. Mz: 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 

And pays the ſ-a in tributary des, 

Be bribe ſufficient to corrapt thy breaſt, 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. Dryden. 
Continual tide 

Flows from th' exhilarating fount. Philips. 

To Tivs. v. a. | from thenoun.] To drive with 
the ſtream. 

Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown afhore. 
Dryden. 

To Tir. v. 2. To pour a flood; to be agitated 
by the tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe ſtill backward 

ſhrunk, 
Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And ſent them, rolling, to the riding Humber. 
Phitps. 

TVorOAT F. . /. [tide and gate.] A gate — 
which the tide paſſes into a baſon. Baile y. 

Tors ux. v. ſ. ide and man.] A tidewaiter 
or cuſtom houſe officer, who watches on board 
of merehant-ſhips till the duty of goods be paid, 
and the ſhips unloaded. | Banley. 

Tot W- iT ER. u. ſ. [tide and tat.] An officer 
who watcheg the landing of goods at the cuſtom- 
houſe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Engliſh- 
men ; nothing left tor Iriſhmen but vicarages and 
tidexvaiters places. Swift 

Torx. adv. [from dy. J Neatly ; readily. 

een £55. 1. f. [from ndy.] Neatneſs; readi- 
neſs, 


tidends, Iſl 1ndic News; an account of ſome- 
thing that has happened ; incidents related, 
When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had et, 
And ſaw the ſigns that deadly ridings ſpake, 
She fell to ground for ſorrowful regret. Spenſer. 
I ſhall make my miſter glad with theſe tdings. 
Shakeſpeare. 
They win 
Great numbers of cach nation ti receive, 
With joy, the gs brought from heav'n. Milt 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of import- 
ance : 
What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks I ſee 
Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Add. 
The meſſenger of theſe glad ridings, by whom 
this covenant of mercy was propoſed and ratified, 
was the eternal Son of his boſom. Rogers. 
TIDY. aj. (ud, Iſlandick.] 
1. Seaſonable. 
If weather be faire and tidio, thy grain 
Make fpeedilie carriage, for fear of a raine. Tuff. 
2. Neat; ready. 
Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy las. Gay's Paſt. 
3- It ſeems to be here put by miſtake or irony 
for wntidy. | 
Thou whorſon tidy Bartholomew hoar-pig, 
when wilt thou leave fighting ? Shakeſ, Henry IV. 
To TI k. v. a. | tian, txzan, Saxon, ] 
1, To bind; to faiten with a knot, 


| 


Troxes. 11 * Saxon to happen, to betid: * | 


11 
Tie the Kine to the cart, and bring their calves 


home from them. 1 Sam. vi. 7. 
Thouſands of men and women, id together in 
chains, were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to 
run as faſt as their horſes. Knolles's Hift. 
2. To knit; to complicate. | 
We do not tie this Knot with an intention to 
puzzle the argument; but the harder it is id, we 
ſhall feel the pleaſure more ſenfibly when we 
come to looſe it. Burnet. 
3- To hold; to faſten; to join ſo as not eaſily 
to be parted. | 
In bond of virtuous love together id, 
Together ſerv'd they, and together died. Fairfex. 
The intermediate ideas te the extremes ſo firm- 
ly together, and the probability is ſo clear, that 
aiſent neceſſarily follows it. Locke. 
Certain theorems reſolve itions which 
depend on them, and are as firmly made out from 
thence, as if the mind went afreſh over every 
link of the whole chain that ties them to firſt ſelf- 
evident principles. Locke. 
4. To hinder ; to obſtruct: with «p intenſive. 
Death that hath ta'en her hence to make me wail, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak. 
5 


bakeſpeare. 
Melantius ſtay, j 
Yon have my promiſe, and my haſty word 
Reſtrains my tongue, but tes not up my ſword. 
a . 

Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; 
but as theſe would be very much ſtrengthened by 
reaſon and principle, ſo without them they ate 
only inſtincts. | Addiſon. 

5. To oblige; to conſtrain; to reſtrain; to 
confine. 

Although they profeſs they agree with us 
touching a preſcript form of prayer to be uſed in 
the church, they have declared that it ſhall not be 
preſcribed as a thing whereunto they will nie 
their miniſters. Hooker. 

It is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, 

That dares not undertake; he'll not feel wrongs 
Which te lum to an anſwer. Sheok:ſpare, 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts 
of worſhip to become due only to himſelf? can- 
not he te us to perform them to him ? Stilling. 

They tie themſelves fo ſtrictly to unity of place, 
that you never ſee in any of their plays a ſcene 
change in the middle of an act. Dryden. 

Not tiad to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dry, 

No one ſeems leſs i up to a form of words. 

Locke. 

The mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be td 


down to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk; uſe will give 


it facility. Locke. 

They have no uneaſy expeRations of what is to 
come, but are ever t#d down to the preſent mo- 
ment. 5 Aitter bur y. 

A healthy man ought not to tie himſelf up to 
ſtrict rules, nor to abitain from any ſort of food 
in common uſe. Ar buthnt, 

6. It may be obſerved of tie, that it has often 
the particles h and {ww joined to it, which are, 
for the moſt part, little more than emphatical, 
and which, when vnitcd with this word, have at 
leaſt conſequentially the ſame meaning. 

Tir. u. from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faftemng. 

2. Bond ; obligation. - 

The rebels that had ſhaken off the great e 
of obedience, had likewiſe caſt away the r tic 


* 


of reſpect. Bacm, 
No foreſt}, cave, or ſavage den, * 

Hol-ls more pernicious beaſts than men; 

Vows, oiglis, and contracts, they deviſe, 

And tell us they are ſacred ties. Nur. 


2. A knot of hair. ; 

The well-fwoln dies an equal homage claim , 
And ei her ſhoulder has its ſhare of fame. . 

Tru. u. |. tiere, ticire, old Fr. her, Dutch. | 
A row ; a rank. 


Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a he of + 
great ordnance amongſt the thickeſt of them. 
Knolls. 
Vot. II. No. 43. 4 D Ten 
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T1tRCE. . . [tiers, tiercier, Fr.] A veſſel 
holding the third part of a pipe. 
Go now deny his terce. Ben Fonſon. 
| Wit, like tierce claret, when't begins to pall, 
1 Neglected lies, and's of no uſe at all; 
| But in its full perfection of decay 

Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorſ-t. 
TYtrcET. 3. g. [from tiers, Fr.] A triplet; 

three lines. 

Tir r. . ſ. [ A low word, I ſuppoſe without 
etymology. 

1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 

And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 

With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid 26, 

Wretched repaſt! my meagre corps 2 

1/1Þ5, 

2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; a pet. : 

To TIr F. v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. 
A low word. 

TrYeraxv. n, ſ. [tifir, to dreſs up, old Fr. 
Skinner, ] Very thin ſilk. 

The ſmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, 
and is commonly uſed by women to whiten f- 
mes. Brown. 

TIE. n. /. [in atchitecture.] The ſhaft of a co- 
1lumn from the aſtragal to the capital. Bailey. 

TiGER. n. ſ. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Lat.] A fierce 
beaſt of the leonine kind. 

When the blaſt of war blows in your car, 
Then imitate the action of the tig.: 

Stiffen the ſineus, ſummon up the blood. Shikeſp, 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shak: ſpeare's Macbeth, 

Has the ſteer 

At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, 

E'er plow'd for him? Tbomſon's Spring. 
TicnT. adj. [dicht, Dutch. ] 

1. Tenſe; cloſe ; not looſe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep, and the 
Pikes fill them not very tight, the ſtrength of the 
ſtring will alter the centre holes. Moxor. 

I do not like this running Knot, it holds too 
tight ; I may be ſtifled all of a ſudden. Arbuth. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door 
did not move on hinges, but up and down like a 
ſaſh, which kept my cloſet ſo tig that very little 
water came in. Swift. 

2. Free from fluttering rags ; leſs than neat. 

A tight maid ere he for wine can aſk, 

Gueſſes his meaning and unoils the flaſk. Dry. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Ab. 
O Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; 

Tl ſpin and card, and Keep our children igt. 


Gay. 
Dreſt her again genteel and neat, 
And rather tight than great. Swift. 


To TIOnHT EN. v. a. [from tight. | To ftraiten ; 
to make cloſe. 

Tr'cHTER. . .. [from tighten. ] A ribband or 
Aring by which women ſtraiten their clothes. 

TrcaTLy. adv. | from tight. ] 

x. Cloſely ; not looſely. 

2. Neatly ; not idly. 

Hold, firrah, bear you theſe letters tigh1y ; 
Sail, like my pinnace, to theſe golden ſhores. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity : 
tige, I ſay, go tightly to your buſineſs; you have 
coſt me much. Dryden. 

Ti'cHTxEsSS. n. .. from tight.] 

1. Cloſeneſs; not looſeneſs. 

The bones are inflexible, which ariſes from the 
greatneſs of the number of corpuſcles that compoſe 
them, and the firmneſs and ztrghtneſs of their union. 

vodward on Foſſils, 

2. Neatneſs. 

TrGKkEsSs. u. /. [from tiger. ] The female of the 
tiger. 

It is reported of the nigrſ, that ſeveral ſpots 
riſe in her ſkin when ſhe is angry. Addiſon. 

Tix E. u. /. [tit, Swediſh ; tete, Dutch; 11que, 
Fren 


| 111. 
Lice and tiles are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, 
and ſomewhat arefied by the hair. Bacun. 
2. It is in Shakeſpeare the name of a dog, in 
which ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland, {from it, 
Runick, a little dog.) 
Avaunt you curs ! 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bobtail tit, or trundle tail. Shakeſpeare. 
TILE. . /. [t1zle, Saxon; tegel, Dutch; tile, 
Fr. t«gola, Italian. | Thin plates of baked clay uſed 
to cover houſes. . N 
The roof is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon. 
Earth turned into brick ſerveth for building as 


| ſtone doth ; and the like of 7. Bacon. 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the 2107. 
Milton. 


Worſe than all the clatt' ring tilec, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curic. Dry. 

Til: pins made of oak, or fir they drive into 
holes made in the plain til, to hang them upon 
their lathing. Moxen. 

To TIL E. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover with tiles. 

Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes 
tiled or thatched. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories ; 
A lyric ode wou'd late ; a catch | 
Wou'd til, an epigram wou'd thatch. 

2. To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew and vein, 
Which tile this houfe, will come again. onne 

Ti'LER, z. ſ. | tuilier, Fr. from tile. | One whoſe 
trade is to cover houſes with tiles. 

A Flemiſh tier, falling from the top of a houſe 
upon a Spaniard, killed him; the next of the 
blood profecuted his death; and when he was of- 
fered pecuniary recompence, nothing would ſerve 
him but lex ta/rmis: whereupon the judge ſaid to 
him, he ſhould go up to the top of the houſe, and 
then fall down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophth. 

T1'LiNG. u. . {from i. The roof covered 
with tiles. 

Thev went upon the houſe. top, and let him 
down through the tiling with his couch before Je- 
ſus. Lake, v. 19. 

TILL. 3. ſ. A money box in a ſhop. 

They break up counters, doors and till, 

And leave the empty cheſts in view. Swift. 

TILL. prep. ¶ xil, * To the time of. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy #// the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 
Cowley. 


Swift 


T1LL nw. To the preſent time, 
Pleaſure not known ill n-w. 
T1LL then. To that time. 
The earth till then was deſert. 
TILL. cornjun#tion. 
1. To the time when. 
Woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, til the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice. __ Milton. 
The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, // in our 
age the French poets firſt made it a precept of the 
ſtage. Dryden. 
2. To the degree that. 
Meditate ſo long till you make ſome act of 
prayer to God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 
To this ſtrange pitch their high aſſertions flew, 
Till Nature's ſelf ſcarce look'd on them as two. 
a Cowley, 
Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign t Iſis elders reel. 
Pope. 
To TILL. v. a. [tylan, Saxon; tenlen, Dus.) 
To cultivate ; to huſband : commonly uſed of the 
huſbandry of the plow. 
This paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 
To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
Send him from the garden forth, to l 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton's Par. L. 
The huſhanJman tit the ground, is employed 
in an honeſt buſineſs that is neceſſary in life, and 
very capable of being made an acceptable ſervice 
unto God. Law. 


Milton. 
Alton. 


ch.] 
1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. Sce Tic x. 


TIL 

Ti'LLABLE. adj, [from till.) Arable ; fit for 
the plow. 

The tillable fields are ſo hilly, that the oxen can 

hardly take ſure footing. Care's Surv, of Cura. 


TVLLAGE. 1% [from 11ʃl.] Huſbandry ; the 
act or practice of plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
natives, and to ſpare for exportation. 

A ſweaty reaper from his ville brought 
Firſt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 

Mil. 

Incite them to improve the !i/lage of their — 
try, to recover the bad foil, and to remedy the 
waſte. | 

Bid the laborious hind, : 
Whoſe hardea'd hands did long in tillog- toil, 
Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the foil, D»yds, 

That there was til gr Moſes intimates ; but whe. 
ther beſtowed on all, or only upon ſome parts of 
that earth, as alſo what ſort of g that was, ig 
not expreiſed. Wo.dward, 

Tri LER. a. ,. [from till.] 

1. Huſhandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in ſea-ſand partly after their near- 
neſs to the places, and partly by the good huſban- 
dry of the . Carew, 

Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was 2 
till:r of the ground. Cen. iy. 2. 

The mus that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad 

ueſt ! 
Canker or locuſt hurtful to infeſt 
The blade; while huſks elude the 7/-r's care, 
And eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the year. 
. Trin. 


* 
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2. The rudder of a boat. 

3- The horſe that goes in the thill. Propeily 
THILLER. 

4. Atill; a ſmall drawer. 

Search her cahinet, and thou ſhalt find 
Each zi/{:r there with love epiſtles lin'd. 

T1 LLYFALLY. adj, A. word uſed former- 

TrLLyYvatLlev. f ly when any thing ſad 
was rejected as trifling or impertinent. 

Am not I conſanguinious ? am not I of her 
blood ? tillywally lady. Shak. Twelfth Night, 

Tulyfally, Sir John, never tell me; your an- 
cient ſwaggerer comes not in my doors. Shatsp, 

Tr'LMA. u. ſ. [till and man.] One who wills: 
an huſbandman. 

Good ſhepherd, good tilnan, good Jack, and 

good Gil, 

Makes huſband and huſwife their coffers to fill. 


Taſſ.s, 
TILT. #. /. ſ[zyl'v, Saxon.] 
I. A tent ; any ſupport of covering over heal, 
The roof of linnen 
Intended for a ſhelter ! 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of till and canvas, 
And the ſnow which you know is a — 
(4,4 


Dryden, 


2. The cover of a boat. 
It is a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion to 3 
Graveſend vi- boat. Sandy; 
The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their 21ʃ² in blue. C. 
3- A military game at which the combatants rut 
againſt each other with lances on horſeback. 
His ſtudy is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canonized ſaints. Sbat. . 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if 
he had been ſworn brother to bim; and he never 
ſaw him but once in the tilt-yard, and then be 
broke his head. Shak. Hey TV. 
Images repreſenting the forms of Hercules, A- 
pollo, and Diana, he placed in the zi/t-yard 4 
Conſtantinople. Arolla. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, 
What its and tourneys at the feaſt were _ 

yd x. 
In tilt; and tournaments the valiant ſtrove, 
By glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. Pri: 
4. A thruſt, 
His majeſty ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner ti! 
he had entertained him with the ſlaughter of two 


nr 


or tluce of his liege ſubjeas, whom he 4 
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Now we ſet up for 4g in the pit, 


TIM 
ouſly put to death with the i, of his lance, 
” Ad Audi ſon's Frecheliler. 
5. Inclination forward 1 as, the veſſel is a tilt, 
when it is inclined that the liquor may run out. 
7s TI r. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 
2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 
Ajax interpos'd 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſcreen'd Laertes' ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him fore _ 
With id ſpears. Philips. 
3. To point as in tilts. 
Now horrid ſlaughter reigns, 
Sons againſt fathers 74/: the fatal lance, 
Careleſs of duty, and their native grounds 
Dittain with Kindred blood. Philips. 
4 [Tillen, Dutch.] To turn up ſo as to run 
out; as, the barrel is titel; that is, lean'd for- 
Ward. 
To Tith YT. VU, ts 
1. To run in tilts, or tournaments. 
To deſcribe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields. 
2. To fight with rapiers. 
Friends all but even now ; and then, but now— 
Swords out and iin one at other's breaſts, 
In oppoſition bloody. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Scow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit: 


Nilton. 


Where tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. Dr. 
It is not yet the ſaſhion for women of quality to 
tilt, Collier. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 
Pope. 


To run a muck, and ½¼ at all I meet. 
3. To ruth as in combat. 
Some ſay the ſpirits / ſo violently, that they 


make holes where they ſtrike. Collicr, 
4. To play unſteadily. 
The floating veſſel ſwam 
Tplifted ; and ſecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting oer the waves. Milton's Par. Loſi, 


The fleet ſwift ti/t:g o'er the ſurges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
£. To fall on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting for- 
ward by the muſcles of the back, ſo from falling 
backward by thoſe of the belly. Grew's Coſmol. 

TrLTER. . /. {from tilt. ] One who tilts; one 
who fights. 

A puiſny til/ter, that ſpurs his horſe on one ſide, 


breaks his ſtaff like a noble gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
He us'd the only antique philters, 
Deriv'd from old heroick tilt. Hudibras. 


If war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be ſpilt 
here, 
Let me alone to match your tilrer. Granville. 
TIitTH. . . [from till.] Huſbandry ; cul- 
ture, 
Bourn, bound of land, ih, vineyard, none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shak-ſp. 
Give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and their 
tilth, Drayton, 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth its full tb and huſbandry. Sh. 
TiLTH. adj. [from till.) Arable; tilled. 1 
Know not how this word can be ſo uſed. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and t/tb; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Tun EG. . % [xymbquan, Saxon, to build.] 
1. Wood fit tar building. 
L jearn'd of lighter tier cotes to frame, 
Such as miglit fave my theep and me from ſhame. 
Spenſer. 
For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal 
Fngland.for the oaken timber wherewith to build 
then but there muſt be a great providence uſed, 
Eat our fp 4mb-r be not unneceilarily waſted, 
Bucon's Advice to Villiers, 
The ſtraw was laid below, 
Of chips and ferewood was the ſecond row; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd. Dryd. 
here are hardly any countries that are deſti- 
tute of rmber of their own growth. Wadward. 
Upon theſe walls they plant quick and timber 


ſows, ſnails. 


TIM 


Who (et the twigs, ſhall! he remember, 
That is in haſte to ſell the timber ? 
And what ſhall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the maia ? 
2. The main trunk of a tree. 
We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o th' timber, 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the ſap. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materials, ironically. 
Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human 
nature, and yet they are the fitteſt timber to make 
politic ko of, like to knee timber, that is good for 
ſhips to be toſſed, but not for houſes that ſhall 
ſtand firm. Bacon. 
To T/»BER. v.n. [fromthe noun.] To light 
on a tree. A cant word. 
The one took up in a thicket of bruſh-wood, 
and the other t:mbered upon a tree hard by. LEA. 
To Ti/MBER. v. 4. To furniſh with beams or 
timber. 
TiMBERED, adj. [from timber z timbre, Fr.] 
Built ; formed ; contrived. 
He left the ſucceſſion to his ſecond ſon ; not be- 
cauſe he thought him the beſt timbered to ſupport 
its Wetton. 
Many heads that undertake learning, were ne- 
ver ſquared nor :imbered for it. Brown's Ful. Err. 
Ti/MsErsSow. z. ſ. A worm in wood; per- 
haps the wood louſe. 
Divers creatures, though they may be loathſome 
to take, are of this kind; as earth-worms, timber- 
bunten Fr. gbr * 8 

Ti'unRKEL. n. ſ. | timbre, Fr. t „ Lat. 

A kind of muſical inſtrument played by pulſation. 
The damſel's they delight, 

When they their #mbre/s ſmite 
And thereunto dance and carol ſweet. Spenſer. 
In their hands ſweet timbrel all upheld on hight. 


Spenſer. 
Praiſe with timbr-ls, organs, flutes ; 
Praiſe with violins and lutes. Sandy's Paraph. 


Pe ier. 


For her through Egypt's fruitful clime re- 
nown'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! ſound. Pope. 


TIME. . /. [z:ma, Saxon; tym, Erſe.] 
1. The meaſure of duration. 

This conſideration of duration, as ſet out by cer- 
tain periods, and marked by certain meaſures or 
epochas, is that which moſt properly we any es 


Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That lightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand, 
But with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps the incomer. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſ. 
Come what, come may, 
Tim: and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. Sh. 
Nor will poliſhed. amber, although it ſend forth 
a groſs exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon the exacteſt ſcale. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no of 
infinite duration, or of eternity; for then there 
would be infinite ::me paſt to-day, which to-mor- 
row will be more than infinite. Time is one thing, 
and infinite duration is another. Grew. 
2. Space of time. 
Daniel defired that he would give him time, and 
that he would ſhew him the interpretation. Dan. 
If a law be enacted to continue for a certain 
time, when that time is elapſed, the law ceaſeth 
without any farther abrogation. White. 
He for the ie remain'd ſtupidly good. Millan. 
No time is allowed for digreſſions. Swift. 
3. Interval. 
Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may 
have continually in your hand ; whereas perfumes 
you can take but at times. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4 Life conſidered as employed, or deſtined to 
employment. 
A great devourer of his te, was his agency for 
men of quality. : ö 
All ways of holy living, all inſtances, and all 


of themſelves, their ine and their fortune. Lato. 
5+ Seaſon ; proper time. 


tre**, which thrive exceedingly, Mert. Hu fo. 


of figs was not yet. 


out of ſleep. 


Fell. 


kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe who are maſters 


TIM 5 


To every thiag there is a ſeaſon, and a {is to 
every purpoſe. Eccluf. iii. 1. 
They were cut down out of time, whoſe tounda- 
tion was overflown with a flood. Jeb, xxii. 16. 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the 2 
Mark, xi. 1:. 
Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake 
Romans, Xiti- 11. 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time» Dryden. 
I hope I come in he, if not to make, 
At leaſt, to ſave your fortune and your _— 
; en. 
The time will come when we ſhall be forced to 
bring our evil ways to remembrance, and then con- 
ſideration will do us little good. Calamy's Sermons. 
6. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; continu- 
ance ; proceſs of time. 
Fight under him, there's plunder to be had ; 
A captain is a very gainful trade: 
And when in ſervice your beſt days are ſpent, 
In time you may command a regiment. Did. 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations 
about the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores 
itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, ideas of ons. 
Fs 
One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which 
is ſhowered down along with rain enlarges the bulk 
of the earth, and that it will in ti bury all things 
under ground. Wodweard. 
I have reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of all 
misfortunes, to write you, at intervals, a long let- 
ter. Swiſe, 
7. Age; part of duration diſtinct from other 


parts. 

They ſhall be given into his hand until a time and 
times. Dan. vii. 25. 
If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon unto 
the co-operation of any ſtars with the ſun, it ſeems 
more favourable for our times to aſcribe the ſame 
unto the conſtellation of Leo. Brown's Fulgur Er. 
The way to pleaſe being to imitate nature, the 
poets and the painters, in ancient zimes, and in the 


beſt ages, have ſtudied her. Dryden's Dufr:ſmoy. 
$. Paſt time. 
I was the man in th' moon when time was. Sha. 


9. Early time. 

Stanley at Boſworth field, though he came time 
enough to ſave his life, yet he ſtaid long enough to 
endanger it. Bacon. 
If they acknowledge repentance and a more 


te. ſtri obedience to be one time or other neceſſary, 


they imagine it is vie enough yet to ſet about theſe 


duties. ' Roger 5. 
10. Time conſidered as affording opportunity. 
The earl loſt no time, but marched day and night. 

Clare 


He continued his delights till all the enemies 
horſe were patſed through his quarters; nor did 
then purſue them in any im. Clarence 

I would afk any man that means to repent at his 
death, how he knows he ſhall have an hour's tine 
for it. Duty of Man 

Time is loſt, which never will renew, 

While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 

Surveying nature. Dryden's Virgil, 
11. Particular quality of ſome part of duration. 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 


Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſky. Shake/p. 
All the prophets in their age, the times a 
Of great Meſſiah ſing. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


If any reply, that the :im:s and manners of men 
will not bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer 
from the mouth of a pꝛofeſſed i- ſerver. South. 
| 12. Particular time. 

Give order, that no ſort of perſon : 
Have, any tr, recourſe unto the princes. Shak. 
When that company died, what u the fire de- 

voured two hundred and fifty men. Nanb, 

The worſt on me muſt light, when in ſhall be. 

Millor. 

A time will come, when maturer muſe, 

In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. D»yd. 

Thele reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing 
them to ſeveral ſhops, that from time to time fupply 
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13. Hour of childbirth. 

She intended to tay till delivered; for ſhe was 
within one month of her ie. Clarcndon. 

The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe 
petticoats, I blamed her for walking abroad wher 
the was ſo near her time; but ſoon I found all the 
modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as herſelf, Addi; 

14. Repetition of any thing, or mention with 
reference to repetition. 

Four times he croſs'd the car of night. Milton. 

Many times I have read of the like attempts be- 
gun, but never of any finiſhed, Heyl\n. 

Every ſingle particle would have a ſphere of 
void ſpace around it many hundred thouſand mil- 
hon mulion ines bigger than the dimenſions of 
that particle. Beuth 

Lord Oxford, I have now the third ie men- 
tioned in this leiter expects you. Swift. 

15. Muſical meaſure. 

. Mufick do I hear! 

Ha. ha! keep ie. How ſour ſweet muſick is 
When tim is broke and no proportion kept. Shok. 
You by the nelp of tune and vin 
Can make that ſong which was but rime. JPall:r. 

On their exalted wings 
To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, 
And with th' harmowious ſpheres keep time, Denb. 

Heroes h o'ercome, or die, | 
Have the hearts hung extremely high; 

The ſtrings of which in battle's heat 

Ag inſt thr very corſlet's beat; 

Keep tim with their own trumpet's meaſure, 
And yield them moſt exceſſive pleaſure. Prior. 

To Tins; v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at a 
proper time. | | 

There is no greater wiſdom than well to ime 
the beginnings and onſets of things. Baca. 

It is hard to believe, that where his moſt nume- 
rous miracles were afforded, they thould all want 
the advantage of the conzruous tmrngs to give 
them their due weight and efficacy. Hammond. 

The timing of things is a main point in the diſ- 
patch of all affairs. J. Fſtrange. 

This tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon, 

Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its timing. Dryd. 

A raan's conviction ſhould be ſtrong, and fo 
well tin d, that woridly advantages may feem to 
have no ſhare in it. Addiſon. 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 

\Who overlook'd the o2rs, and tim'dthe ſtroke. Ad. 

z. To meaſure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Shateſp. Coriolants, 

Ti'MEFUL, adj. | time and full. f Seaſonable ; 
timely ; early. 

If this arch politician find in his pupils any re- 
morſe, any feeling of God's future judgments, he 
perſuades them that God hath ſo great need of 
men's ſouls, that he will accept them at any time, 
and upon any condition; interrupting, by his vigi- 
lant endeavour, all offer of __ return towards 
God. Ral-igh's I D of the World. 

Tixeltss. dj. [from tne. | 

1. Unicaſonable ; done at an improper time. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt 
Tim leſ;, indecent, but to retire reſt. Pape 

2. Untimely ; imma ure; done before the pro- 
per time. N 

A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you 

down, 
If unprevented, to your time ſi grave. Shakeſpron c. 
Noble Gloſter's death, | 
Who wrought it with the king, and who per- 
fourm'd 
The bloody office of his time! end. Shakeſpeare. 

T!/MELY. adj. | from time. ] Seaſonable ; ſuffi- 
ciently early. 

The Welt yet g'immers, with ſome ſtreaks of 


day, 
Now — the lated traveller apace 
To gain the zimely inn. Sh.ike(prare's Macbet/ 
Happy were 1 in my timely death; 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shat: 
Leſt heat ſhould binder us, his 1 care 


SEN 
| I'!l to my charge, 
And ſhow my duty by my :#mely care. Dr yden. 

Ti'MELY. adv. from time.] Early; ſoon. 

The beds i' th' Eaſt are ſoft, and thanks to you, 
That call'd me timelier than my purpoſe hither. $5. 

Sent to forewarn 
Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs. 

Timly advis'd, the coming evil ſhun ; 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 

TVvMEPLEASER ». f. [time and pleaſe. ] One 
who complies with prevailing opinions whatever 
they be. 

Scandal, the ſuppliants for the people, call them, 
Tim-pleaſers, flatterers, foes to noblenets. Shakrſp. 

TiUMESERVING. . . {time and ſerve.] Mean 
compliance with preſent power. 

If ſuch by trimming and tm ſert ing, which are 
but two words for the ſame thing, abandon the 
church of England, this will produce confuſion. a 

South. 

TUMID. adj. Ci,, Fr. limidut, Lat.] Fearful; 
timorous ; wanting courage; waning boldneſs. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid bare. Thomſon. 

Timt'viTyY. u. |, [timidie, Fr. timiditas, Latin, 
from timid, ] Fearfulneſs; timorouſneſs; habitual 
cowardice. | 

Tae hare figured puſillanimity and tine, from 
its temper. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tubus. adj. [timm, Latin.] Fearful ; full 
of fear and ſcruple. 

Prepoſſetfed heads will ever doubt it, and tinnen, 
beliefs will never dare to try it. Brown's V. E. 

The infant flames, whilſt yet they were con- 

ceal'd | 
In ti rous dovbts, with pity I beheld ; 
With eaſy ſmiles diſpell'd the ſilent fear, 
That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear, Pr. 

Ti/MokousLY. adv, | from timer . | Fear- 
fully : with tuch fear. 

We would have had you heard 

The traitor ſpeak, and tim'rou/ly confeſs 

The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
gold from a ſtone, and metal from wood, yet they 
but 19r2y ventured on ſuch terms which ſhould 
pretend to fignify their real eſſences. Locke. 

Let daſtard ſouls be tmorcafly wiſe : 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy'd ills, and dangers out of ſight. A. Phil 

Ti/MoROUSNESS. #. f. [from tian. Fear- 

fulneſs. 
The clergy, through the timmrouſnſs of many 
among them, were refuſed to be heard by their 
council. Swift, 
Tinos. adj. [from time.] Early; timely ; 
not innate, Obſolete. | 
By a wiſe and tions inquiſition, the peccant 
humours and humouriſts muſt be diſcovered, 
purged, or cut off, ac on. 
TIN. x. ſ. [Di, Dutch.) 
1. One of the primitive metals called by the 
chemiſts Jupiter. 
Quickſilver, lead, iron, and ti, have opacity or 
blackneſs. Peach. on Fluzuning. 
Tin ore ſometimes holds about one fixth of . 
Wada d. 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin, 
To Tix. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with tin. | 
To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, 
he employed a plate of iron 7t:»-d over and per- 
forated. Hoyle. 
The cover may be ti-nd over only by nailing of 
ſingle tin plates over it. NMortimer's Huſt. andry. 
New ein ing a ſaucepan is chargeable. Sift, 
Ti'xcaL. » /. A mineral. 
The tincal of the Perſians ſeems to be the chry- 
ſocolla of the ancients, and what our borax is 
made of. Woodward. 


Milton. 


- To TixerT. 2. a. [linctas, Lat. teint, Fr.] 


1. To ſtain; to colour; to ſpot; to die. 

Some bodies have a more departible nature than 
others in colouration ; for a ſmall quantity of ſaf- 
fron will un more than a very great quantity of 
ie. acmn. 


Hath unbeſought pro: iced. Mi. te. 


TIN 


Some were tin&:d blue, 
low. Bros 
I diſtilled ſome of the used liquor, and al 
that came over was as limpid as rock water. 

Thoſe who have preſerved an innocence, Nas 
not ſuffer the whiter parts of their ſoul to be dic. 
coloured or tin#ed by the reflection of one fn, 


Deca | 
2. To imbue with a taſte. F eg. 
We have artificial wells made in imitation of 
the natural, as tincted upon vitriol, ſulphur, ang 
ſteel. Bam 
: Tixcr, 4. /. [fromthe verb.] Colour; ſtan, 
pot. 


ſome red, others yel. 


That great med'cine hath 
With his ti gilded thee. Sal. pee 

The firſt ſcent of a veſſel laſts, and the 7x the 

wool firſt appears of. en Je 
Of evening tint? y 
The purple ſtreamiag amethiſt is thine. Thom(n, 

TrNCTUKRE. u. 7 | teinture,, Fr. tinfiura, from 
tin u, Lat.] 

1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 

The ſight muſt be ſweetly. deceived by an inſen. 
ſible paſſage from bright colours to dimmer, which 
Italian artizans call the middle ine. Witt, 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 

By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their ſmall peculiar. Miles, 

'Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but paſliag through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tin&ure 
From every channel. Denham, 

That beloved thing engroſſes him, and, like 2 
coloured glaſs Lefore his eyes, caſts its own colour 
and t/4:57ure upon all the images of things. Sau, 

To begin the practice of an art with a light la. 
ture of the rules, is to expoſe ourſelves to the ſcorn 
of thoſe who are judges. Dryden, 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will diſcover their natural !#n%: 
of mind. Addijon, 

Few in the next generation who will not write 
and read, and have am early tncZure of religion. 

Aldiſn, 

Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight: 
O ! wing'd with pleaſure, take thy happy flight, | 
And give each future morn a tincture of thy 

white. Prux.s 

All manners take a ture from our own, 

Or come diſcolour'd through our pailions ſhown. 
Pope, 

Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo far * 
vail over your mind, as to give a ſovereign linde: 
to all your other ſtudies, and diſcolour all your 
ideas. Mat. 

2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits. 

In ia ure draun from vegetables, the ſuper- 
fluous ſpirit of wine diſtilled off, leaves the extract 
of the vegetable. Boyle. 

To TixNcTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate with - ſome colour 
or taſte. 

The brizht fun compacts the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his own : 

He tures rubies with their roſy hue, 

And on the faphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Fla. 

A little black paint will Zia and ſpoil twen- 
ty gay colours. Waits. 
2. To imbue the mind. 

Early were our minds tured with a diſtin- 
guiſhing ſenſe of good and evil; early were the 
ſeeds of a divine love, and holy fear of offending, 
{worn in our hearts. Ates tury. 
To TIN p. v. 4. [tend a, Gotlrick; den dan, 
Saxon.] To kindle; to tet on fire. 
TIN DER. u. , | tynone, ten dne, Saxon. ] Any 
thing eminently inflammable placed to catch fire. 
Strike on the tinder, ho 
Give me a taper. Shakeſpeare's Othel'2, 
To theſe ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth 
admitted, thereby adding, as it were, fire to . 
Hekewiil, 
Where ſparks and fire do meet with s, 


Thoſe ſparks more fire will {till engender. S 
1 Whec ver 
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N 
Whoever our trading with England would 


binde r, ü : 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpire ; 
Becauſe Iriſh linen will ſoon turn to iader, 
And wool it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire. 
Swift. 
TrxpzzBOX. . . [tinder and box.] The box 
for holding tinder. 
That worthy patriot, once the ; 
And tind:rbox of all his fellows. Hudibras 
He might even as well have employed his time 
in catching moles, making lanterns and tinderboxrs. 
Atterlury. 
Tixz. n. ſ. | tine, Ifandick.] 
1. The toth of a harrow ; the ſpike of a fork. 
In the ſou hern parts of England they deftroy 
moles by traps that fall on thera, and rike ſharp 
une or teeth through them. Mortimer Uſb. 
2. Trouble; diſtreſs. 
The tragicil effect, 
vouchſafe, O thou the mournful'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, 
In funeral complaiats and wailful ine. Spenſer. 
To Tix k. v. 4. [ zynan, Saxon. 
1. To kindle ; to light; to ſet on fire, 
Strifeful Atin in their ſtubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin d. Sper. 
The clouds 


Juſtling or puſh'd with winds, rude in their 
thock P 


, 
Tin: the flant light'ning ; whoſe thwart flame 
driv'n down, 
Kindles the the gummy bark of fir. Mrilten. 

The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to tine 

The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
Dryden. 

2. [Crman, Saxon, t ſlut.) To ſhut. 

To TiXxE. v. u. 

. To rage; to ſmart. Spenſcr. 

2. To fight. 

Eden ſtain'd with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Engliſh both, that uud on his Sper 

ener. 

To TiNGE. v. 0. [tingo, Lat.] Toimpregnate 
or imbue with a colour or taſte. 

Sir Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt ; and 
his virtues, as well as imperfections, are tinged by 
a certain extravagance, which makes them parti- 
cularly his. Addifor's Spect. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a 
blue with a little red, doth not preſently loſe its 
colour ; but a white powder mixed with any co- 
lour is preſently tung:4 with that colour and is 
equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
whatever. Neuron: Opticks. 

Ii the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the 
Jaundice, ſo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of 
the eye with that colour, all objects appear tinged 
with the ſame colour. Newton, 

She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, 

To ting: the chyle's infipid tide ; 
Eliſe we ſhould want both gibe and ſatire, 
And all be burſt with pure good -· nature. Prior, 

The infuſions of rhubarb and ſaffron ie the urine 
with a high yellow. Ar buthnot on Alimonts. 

TrxGExNT. adj, [tiagin, Lat.] Having the 
power to tinge. 

This wood, by the tincture it afforded, appear- 
ed to have its coloured p:rt genuine ; but as for 
the white part, it appears much leſs enriched 
with the tingent property. Boyle. 

TrxcLass. . ſ. [/in and gloſs ]} Biſmuth. 

To TiNGLE, v. n. [ tingelen, Dutch 

1. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of a 
ſound, in the ears. This is perhaps rather ti.. 

The ears of them that hear it ſhall zing/e, Pib/.. 

When our ear ting/etb, we uſually ſay that ſome- 
body is talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. 

Brown, 

2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſation 
of motion. a 

The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Pape. 
3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with a ſenſa- 
tion of me tion. The ſenſe of this word is not 
very well aſcertained. 

They ſuck pollution through their tingling veins. 

Tisk«t, 


| 


TIN 


In a paHy, ſometimes the ſenſation or feeling is 
either totally aboliſhed, or dull with a fenſe of 
ting ling. Ay buthnot. | 

To TIXK. v. n. Ciianio, Lat. tincian, Welth ] 
To make a ſharp ſhril noiſe. . 

Ti'xXKER. mg from int, becauſe their way 
of proclaiming their trade is to beat a kettle, or 
becauſe in their work they make a tinkling noiſe. ] 
A mender of old braſs. 

Am not I old Sly's ſon, by education a card- 
maker, and now by preſent profeflion 2 tint-r. 

Shakeſpeare. 
My copper medals by the pound 

May be with learned juftice weigh'sd ; 

To turn the balance, Otho's head 

May be throw in: and for the mettle 

The coin may mend a ate kettle. Pre. 

To TINKLE. v. n. || tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 

1. To make a ſharp quick noe ; to clink. 

The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with ſtretched out necks, making a t:nkling with 
their feet. [jaiab. 

His feeble hand a javelin threw, 

Which flutt'ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew : 

Juſt, and but barely. to the mark it held, 

And faiatly int d on the brazen ſhield. Dryden. 
The ſprightly horſe 

Moves to the muſick of his tnt/ing bells. Dad ly 

2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed by 


be wand' ring ſtreams that ſhine between the 
hills, 
The grots that echo to the i rills. Pepe. 
3. To hear a low quick noite. 
With deeper brown the grove was over- 
ipread, 
A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd his giddy head, | 
And his ears iat d, and the colour fled. Dryden. 
TixMAN. #. /. [tin and man] A manufacturer 
of tin, or iron tinned over. 
Did'ſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinmar's ſhop. 


Prin, 


The Corniſh men, many of them could for a 
need live under-ground, that were timers. Bacon. 
Ti'xxy. adj. | from .] Abounding with tin. 

Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt into the tiny 
ſtrand. Drayton. 
Tr'xsEL. n f. [etincdlle, Fr.] 
1. A kind ot ſhining cloth. 
A tinſs! vail her amber locks did ſhrowd,. 
That ſtrove to cover what it could not hide. Fairf. 
It's but a night-gown in reſpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, underborne with a bluiſh tinſel. 


Shukeſpeare. 
By Thetis' tinſe/ ſlipper'd feet, 
And the ſongs of firens ſweet. Milton. 
2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre ; any thing 
ſhewy and of little value. 
For favours che ꝓ and common who would ftrive; 
Yet ſcatter'd here and there I ſome behold, 
Who can diſcern the 1»/«/ from the gold. Dryden. 
If the man will too curtouſly examine the ſu- 
perficial t:»ſe/- good, he undeceives himſelf ty his 


own coſt. Norris. 
No glittering tinſ-1 of May-fair, 
Could wich this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 


Ye ti»/el inſets, whom a court maintains, 
That counts your beauties only by your ſtains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 
The mufe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away. Pope. 
To TIXSEL. v. c. [from the noun. To deco- 
rate with cheap ornaments ; to adern with luſtre 
that has no value. ; 
Hence, you phantaſtick poſtillers in fong, 
My text defeits your art, tis Nature's tongue, 
Scorns all her !i»ſoiPd nietaphors of pelf, 
Illuſtrated by nothing but herſelf. Cleaveiand. 
She, tin/c// d o'er in robes of varying hues, 
With ſelt-applauſe her wild creation views, 
Secs momentary monſters riſe and fall, 


11 
Tir. n. , [teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; a 
colour. 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line ; 
Or blend in beauteous iat the colour'd maſs, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow : 
Tranſplant them to the equinoctial line, 
Their vigour fickens, and their tint; decline. Harte. 
Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of tinte, a ſoft and gradual 
tranſition from one to another, preſent to the eye 
what an harmonious cuncert of muſic does to the 
car, it mutt be remembered, that painting is not 
merely a gratification of fight. Reynolds. 
Trxv. adj | tint, tynd, Daaiſh. J Little ; fmall ; 
puny. A burletque word. 
Any pretty little ue kickſhaws. Shit. H. IV. 
When that I was a little ty boy, 
A fooliſh thing was but a toy. Shatsſp. Twelfth N. 
But ah ! 1 fear thy little fancy roves, 
On little females, and on little loves ; 
Thy pigmy children, and thy ty ſpouſe, | 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe. Swift. 
Tir. . J. (rip, tip, Dutch. Top; end 
point; extremity. 
Ibe np no jewel needs to wear,. 
The tip is jewel of the ear. Si 
They touched the beard with the tip of their 
tongue, and wet it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Thrice upon thy fingers 2, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 
All the pleaſure dwells upon the zip of his 
ongue. South. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
knows any thing of but herſelf, and thirty claa- 
deſtine marriages that have not been N 
A, 


c 


the tip of the tongue. | 
I no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridicu- 
lous, for admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and 
pretty elbow. Pope. 
To TIP. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 
In his hand a reed 
Stood waving, tied with fire. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Wirth truncheon id with iron head, 
The warrior to the liſts he led. Hudibrat. 
How would the old king ſmile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when tipp d with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your gen" ? 
4a; 
Quarto's, oftavo's ſhape the leſs'ning pyre, - 
And laſt a little Ajax zips the ſpire. Pope's Dunc. 
Behcld the place, where if a poet 
Shin'd in deſcription, he might ſhow it : 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with filver all the walls. Pope's Horace. 
Tipt with jet, 
Fair ermines ſpotleſs as the ſnows they preſs. 
; Tbomſon. 


2. To ſtrike ſlightly; to tap. 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, nis the wink before the cuckold's face. Dry. 
The pert jackanapes ipped me the wink, and 
put out his tongue at his grandfather. Tatkr. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleſt foul ; 
Then #ipt their forehead in a jeer, 
As who ſhould ſay, ſhe wants it here. Swift. 
When I ſaw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, faid I, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 
Treper, . f. 3 Saxon.] Something 
worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on 
the top: he had alſo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 
To TVPPLE. v. a. C, a dug, old Teutonick.] 
To di ink luxuriouſly ; to waſte life over the cup. 
Let us grant it is not amiſs to fit, 
And keep the turn of tppling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clinp. 
To TYFYLE. v. a. To drink in luxury or ex- 


And with her own fool's celuurs gilds them o 
. 


ceſs. 
While 
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While his canting drone- pipe ſcan'd 
The myſtick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune: telling lines. Cleaveland. 
To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fall oa ; himſelf for ſaving charges 
A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and 7ipp/-s verjuice. Dry. 
If a lumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy's ſtill awake, 
Thoughttul of drink, and eager in adream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. Philips, 
TI LE. u. /. | from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
While the ue was paid for, all went merrily 
ON. L'Eftrange. 
TrePLED. ad. pn tipple.] Tipſy ; drunk. 
Merry, we ſail from the E 
Half zipped at a rainbow fe:ſt. Dryden. 
Te PLER. n. . [from tippic. | A ſott iſi drunk- 
ard; an idle drunken fellow. 
Tiers TAr F. u. ſ. [tip and flaff.] 
1. An officer with a ſtaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt. 
One had in his hand a . Haff of a yellow cane, 
tipped at both ends with blue. Bacon 
Tr'ys v. adj, [from ripple, } Drunk; overpow- 
ered with exceſs of drink. 
The riot of the tipſy bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian ſinger in ther rage. Shakeſp. 
Welcome joy and feaſt, 
Midnight ſhout and revelry, 
Ti pſy dance and jollity. Milton. 
Tir Tos. ». /. 127 and * The end of the toe. 
Where the fond ape himſelf uprearing high, 
Upon his tiptces ſtalketh ſtately by. Sen. Hub. Talk. 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a 7ziptoe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouze him at the name of Criſpian. Shakeſp. 
Night's candles are burat out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Shakeſp. 

Religion ſtands on rita in our land, 
Ready to paſs to the American ſtrand. Hertert. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And ſtood on 7iptoes from the ground, Dryden. 
Tine, z. ſ. [tuyr, Dutch. ] 
1. Rank; row. Sometimes written . 
Your lowelt tire of ordnance muſt lie four foot 
clear above water, when all loading is in, or elſe 
thoſe your beſt pieces will be of ſmall uſe at ſea, 
in any grown weather that makes the billows to 
riſe. Rateigh's Efſays. 
Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 
In poſture to diſplode the ſecond 7+ 
Of thunder. Milton's Paradiſe Leff. 
In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, moſt 
of them being of one ie of oars of fifty banks. A. 
2. [Corrupted from tar or tiara, or from attire. | 
A head-dreſs. 
On her head ſhe wore a fire of gold, 
© Adorn'd with gems and ouches. 
Here is her picture: let me ſee; 
It I had ſuch a tie, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. SH. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Now fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, the tue 
That crowns liis hated head on high, appears. 
Cruſharw, 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round. Pope. 
3- Furaiture ; apparatus. 
Saint George's worth 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits : 
Immediate ſieges, and the ne of war 
Rowl in thy eager mind. Philips. 
When they firſt pcep forth of the ground, they 
ſhew their wiwle tue of leaves, then flowers, next 
teeds. Woodward. 
To T1RE. v. 4. [ ⁊iſuan, Saxon.] 
1. To fatigue; to make Very; to haraſs; to 
wear out with labour or tediouſacts. 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, 


Spenſer. 


From pray rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt. Dr yd-n. 


For this a hundred voices I deſire, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd e 
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Vet never could be worthily expreſt, 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt, Prydex. 

2. It has often cut added to intend the ſignifi- 
cation. 

Often a few that are ſtiff do tire cut a greater 
number that are more moderate. Bacon's Eſſays. 

A lonely way 
The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a day ; 
Tir'd out, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd. . 
Tickel. 

3- [From attire or tire, from tiara.] To dreſs 
the head. ; 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 

2 Kings, ix. 30» 

To Tikk. v. a. [ zeoman, Saxon.] To fail with 
wearinefs. 

Tr'xtvxess. u. .. | from tired.] State of being 
tired ; wearineſs. 

It is not through the tiredne/s of the age of the 
earth, but through our own negligence that it hath 
not ſatisfied us bountifully. Hakewill on Prov. 

TrrxESOME. adj. | from tire.] Weariſome ; fa- 
tiguing ; tedious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 


prove tireſome to the reader, the poet mviſt ſome- 


times relieve the ſubject with a pleaſant and per- 
tinent digreſſion. Addiſon. 
Nothing is ſo treſome as the works of thoſe cri- 
ticks who write in a dogmatick way, without lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination. Addi, on. 
Ti'RESOMENESS. 1. .. [from ir D.] Act or 
quality of being tireſome. 
TikEwoMAN-. . tire and wwman.] A woman 
whoſe buſineſs is to make dreiſes for the head. 
Why ſhould they not value themſelves for this 
outſide faſhionablenets of the tewoman's making, 
when their parents have ſo early inſtructed them 
to do fo. Locke on Education. 
TAN HOUSE. I. . [tire and houſe, or rom. 
TIIRIN ROOM. The room in which players 
dreſs for the ſtage. 
This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, this hawthorn 
brake our t 1g bou/ ec. Shakeſbeare. 
Man's life's a tragedy ; his mother's womb, 
From which he enters, is the #:ringroom ; 
This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the ſtage 
That country which he lives in ; paſſions, rage, 
Folly, and vice, are actors. Wetton. 
TrkwirT. u. /. | vancllas, Lat. ] A bird. JA}. 
'T1s, contracted for i 75. 
Tia deſtiny unſhunnable. Shakeſpezre. 
Tr's1cx. . . | corrupted from phthifick. } Con- 
ſumption ; morbid waſte. 
Trs1cAL. adj. | for phthifi-al. | Conſumptive. 
TVSSUE. . J. (Hine, Fr. tan, te weave, Nor- 
man Saxon. ] Cloth interwoven with gold or fil- 
ver, or figured colours. 
In their glittering A emblaz'd 
Holy memorials, acts of zcal and love, 
Recorded eminent. Milian Par Loft. 
A robe of i, ſtiff with golden wire 
An upper veſt, one Helen's rich attire ; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought. 
Dryden. 
To Tis$SUE. v. a. | from the noun.] To inter- 
weave ; to variegate. 
The chariot was covered with cloth of gold #©/- 
ſued upon blue. Bacon' New Atlantis, 
They have been always frank of their bleſſings 
to countenance any great action; and then, accord- 
ung as it ſhould protper, to : upon it ſome pre- 
tence or other. Molten. 
Mercy will ſit between, 
Thron'd in celeſtial ſheen, 
With radiant feet the clouds down ſteering. 


Tilton, 
TIT. .. /. 
1. A ſmall horſe: generally in contempt. 
No ſtoring of paſture with baggagely zi, 
With ra:ged, with aged, and evil at hit. Tuſer. 
hou might'tt have ta'en example 
From what thou read ſt in ſtory ; 
Being as worthy to ſit 
On an ambling it, 
As thy predeceſſor Dory, 


Denham. 
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2. A woman : in contempt. 

What does this envious tit, but away to her f. 
ther with a tale, L'Eftran», 

A willing tit that, will venture her corps with 
you. x Dryer, 
Short pains for thee, for me a ſon and heir 
Girls coſt as many throes in bringing forth; 
Beſide, when born, the ti“, are little worth. 7, 

3. A titmouſe or tomtit. | parus, Lat.] A bird. 

TiT81'T. n. .. | properly tidbit ; tid, tender, aud 
bit.] Nice bit; nice food. 

ohn pampered eſquire South with titbirs till he 
grew wanton. Arbuthsy, 

T1'THEABLE. adi. | from tithe.] Subject to the 
payment of tithes ; that of which tithes may be 
taken. 

The popiſh prieſts ſhall, on taking the oath of 
allegiance to his majeſty, be entitled to a tenth 
part or tithe of all things titheable in Ireland he. 
longing to the papiſts, within their reſpective pa. 
riſhes. $Swik, 

TITHE. . 1 [zeoSa, Saxon, tenth.] ; 

1. The tenth part; the part affigned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry. 

Many have made witty invectives againſt uſury; 
they ſay, that it is pity the devil ſhould have God's 
part, which is the z:the. Baro. 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice, Shag. 

2. The teath part of any thing. 

I have ſearched man by man, boy by boy; the 
tithe of a hair was never loſt in my houſe before, 

Sb 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſ. 
tion, 
Ev'ry tithe ſoul 'mongſt many thouſand diſmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shak. Troi. and C 

3- Small part; ſmall portion, unleſs it be mi- 
printed for titles. 

Oftenſive wars for religion are ſeldom to be ap. 
proved, unleſs they have ſome mixture of civil 
tithes, Barn, 

To TiTHE. v. a. [re oan, Saxon.] To tax; tv 
levy the tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will ::/4 
them one with another, and will make an L[riſh- 
man the tithingman. Spenſer en Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, 
5 bake) prure, 

When thou haſt made an end of 7ithing all the 
tithes of thine increaſe, the third year, the year 
of :#:hinz, give unto the Levite, ſtranger, father- 
leſs, and widow. Deut. xxvi. 12. 

To TriTHE, v. u. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not ſtrike. Tur. 

Ti THER. . /. | from tithe. ] One who gathels 
tithes. 

TrTHING. u. .. [tithinga, law Lat. from 1. 

1. Titbing is the bumber or company of ten men 
with their families knit together in a ſociety, all 
of them being bound to the king for the peaceable 
and good behaviour of each of their ſociety : oi 
theſe companies there was one chief perſon, who, 
from his office, was called (toothingman) tith- 
ingman; but now he is nothing but a W 3 

ee. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithingy 
and ſtock puniſhed and impriſoned. Shak P. 

2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieſt. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parſon evil, 

Go not for thy :ithing thyſelf to the devil, Tas. 

T!THISGMAN- . .. | tithing and man.] A pettj 
peace- officer; an under-conſtable. 

His hundred is not at his command further than 
his prince's ſervice ; and alſo every titbingmn may 


Yo 


controul him, r — 
T!THyYMAL. 3. /. | tithymalle, Fr. tithymaz.4'y 
Lat.] An herb. A. 


To TVTILLATE. v. 3. [titill, Latin.] To 
tickle. ö 

Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw 3 The 
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gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, - 
— pungent grains of u duſt, : Pope. 

TiT1LLa'TION. u. . [iti Fr, titillatio, 
Lat. from titillate.] 

1. The act of tickling. 

Tickling cauſeth laughter; the cauſe may be 
the emiſſion of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath, 
by a flight from 2itillatior, Bacon. 

2. The ſtate of being tickled. 

In ſweets, the acid particles ſeem ſo attenuated 
in the oil as only to produce a ſmall and grateful 
titillation. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any flight or petty pleaſure. 

The delights which reſult from theſe nobler en- 
tertainmeuts, our cool thoughts need not be aſha- 
med of, and which are dogged by no ſuch bad ſe- 
quels as are the products of thoſe titil/tions, that 
reach no higher than the ſenſes. Glanwill:. 

TrTLARK. . . A bird. 

The ſmaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons ; 
as the leverock, titlart, and linnet. Walt. 

TrTLE, =. /. [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 

1. A general head compriſing particulars. 

Three draw the experiments of the former four 
into titles, and tables for the better drawing of ob- 
ſervations ; theſe we call compilers. Bac. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of 
England have above others, I ſhall ſingle out two 
particular tit, which give a handſome ſpecimen 
of their excellencies above other laws in other 
parts or titles of the ſame. Hale. 

2. An appellation of honour. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his zitks in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly? Shak. Macbeth. 
Man over men 

He made not lord: ſuch title to himſelf 

Reſerving. 

3. A name; an appellation. 

My name's Macbeth. 
— The devil himſelf could not pronounce a t7t/: 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Ill worthy I ſuch 2/: ſhould belong 
To me tranigreſſor. Milton. 

4. The firſt page of a book, telling its name, 
and generally its ſubject: an inſcription. 

This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shak-/. 

Our adverſaries encourage a writer who cannot 
furniſh out ſo much as a title page with propriety. 


Swift. 
Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 
When they have got their picture towards a book; 
Or pompous z:zle, like a gaudy ſign 
Meant to betray dull ſots to wretched wine. Yang. 
A claim of right. 
the title of a man's right be called in queſ- 
tion; are we not bold to rely and build upon the 
judgment of ſuch as are famous for their {kill in 
the laws ? | Hooker. 
Is a man impoveriſhed by haſe? it is be- 
eauſe he paid his money for alye, and took a bad 
title for a good. South, 
'Tis our duty 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raiſe ; 
Leſt all the world prevent what we ſhould do, 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe. Dryden. 
If there were no laws to protect them, there 
were no living in this world for good men; and 
in effect there would be no laws, if it were a fin 
in them to try a g, or right themſelves by them. 
Kettleworth. 
To revenge their common injuries, though you 
had an undoubted title by your birth, you had a 
greater by your courage. : Dryd n. 
Conti would have kept his tit: to Orange. Add. 
O the diſcretion of a girl! ſhe will be a flave 
to any thing that has not a title to make her one. 
Southern, 
To TT LR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To entitle ; 
to name; to call. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their 
Ignobly ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


Milton. 


2 


He was a kind of nothing, title: 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name o' th' fire 
Of burning Rome. Shak. ſpeare's Coriclanus. 
TUTLEPAGE. . [. _ and page.] The page 
containing the title of a book. 
We ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our 
own names at the bottom of the titlepage. Dryden. 
T1'TMouSE, or tit. n. .. [tije, Dutch, a chick, 
or ſmall bird; titli-gier, Iſlandick, a little bird: tit 
ſignifies /i/:/e in the Teutonick dialects.] A ſmall 
ſpecies of birds. 
The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong, 
Before him fits the ttm. filent by, 
And J unfit to thruſt in ſkilful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Sper. 
The tutmouſe and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. Dry. 
To Ti'rTER. v. . | formed, I ſuppoſe, from 
the ſound.] To laugh with reſtraint; to laugh 
without much noiſe. 
In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 
And :4i:'ring puſh'd the pedants off the place. Pope. 
TYTTER. n/. Luan the verb.] 
1. A reſtrained laugh. 
2. I know not what it ſignifies in Tr. 
From wheat go and rake out the tits or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. Tur. 
TUTTLE. . , [I ſuppoſe from it.] A ſmall 
particle; a point : a dot. 
In the particular which concerned the church, 
the Scots would never depart from a ?ittic. Clarendon. 
Angels themſelves diſdaining 
I' approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the ſmalleſt tie thou ſhalt ſay 
To thy adorers. on. 
They thought God and themſelves linked toge- 
ther in ſo faſt a covenant, that although they ne- 


make good every title of his. Sor th. 

Ned Faſhion hath been bred about court, and 
underſtands to a ?i::/c all the punctilios of a draw- 
ing-room. Swift. 

You are not advanced one title towards the 
proof of what you intend. Water land. 
 TYTTLETATTLE-» oy = word formed from 
tattle by a ludicrous reduplication.] Idle talk; 
prattle ; empty gabble. 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our don, who knew this rittletattii, 
Did, ſure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 

For every idle t:t:/:tattle that went about, Jack 
was ſuſpected for the author. Arb. Hift. of J. Bull. 

To T!/TTLETATTLE. v. a. [from taithe.] To 
prate idly. 

You are full in your tit/etattlings of Cupid : here 
is Cupid, and there is Cupid : I will tell you now 
what a good old woman told me. Sidney. 

Tirus4'T10N, n. ſ. [titubo, Lat.] The act of 


| ſtumbling. 


TYTULaR. adj. | titulaire, French; from titulus, 
Latin.) Nominal ; having or conferring only the 
title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king 
of England to ſhadow their rebellion, and to be 
titular and painted head of thoſe arms. Bacon. 

Thrones, virtues, powers, 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. Milten. 

Both Valerius and Auſtin were tit«/ar biſhops. 

Ayliffe. 

TrTura/rITY. . ſ. [from titular.] The ſtate 
of being titular. 

Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with great hu- 
mility received the name of imperator ; but their 
ſucceſſors retain the ſame even in its titu.ur:ty, 

Brown's Vulgar Errars. 

TYTULARY. adj. [ !itulaire, Fr. from tis, Lat.] 

1. Conſiſting in a title. 

The malecontents of his kingdom have not 
been baſe nor titulury impoſturs, but of an higher 
nature. Bacon Henry VII. 

2. Relating to a title. 

William the Conqueror, how ſoever he uſed the 


power of a conqueror to reward his Normars, 


yet mixed it with a titu/ary pretence, grounded 


TVrrarrss. adj. [from title.] Wanting à name 
appellation, * EY 


upon the Confeſſox's will, acon. 


ver performed their part, God was yet bound to | 


have put out his eyes. 


I pledge your grace. 


TO 


Ie Sh [from the adj.] One that 


has a title or rig 


The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe 


maſſes were neither titularies nor perpetual cu- 


rates, but perſons entirely conductitious. Ayliffe. 
Tr'vy. adj. [A word NY ſpeed, from 


tantivy, the note of a hunting-horn. 


In 2 moovn-ſhine while winds whiſtle 
, 


A. tivy, trvy, we mount and we fly, 


rocking in a downy white cloud : 


And _ our leap from the ſky ſhould prove too 
r 
We flide on the back of a new-falling ſtar, Dryd. 


To. adv. [co, Saxon ; te, Dutch. ] 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, and 


noting the ſecond as the object of the firſt: 


The delay of our hopes teaches us te mortiſy 


our defires. Smullridge. 


2. It notes the intention. 
Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 


O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs, 


To rival thunder. Dryden : Anad. 
She rais'd a war 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's All for Love. 


Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, reſoly'd in fight 10 die. Dryden. 
+ It notes the conſequence. 
bave done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo plea-- 
ſantly as to forget all my misfortunes. Pope. 
4. After an adjective it notes its object. 
We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laſt man. Shakeſp. Rich. IV. 
The lawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall 


| thed 
Increas'd for laughter,. born to beg their bread. 


- Noting futurity. 

t is not blood and bones that can be conſcious. 
of their own hardneſs and redneſs; and we are 
ſtill o ſeek for ſomething elſe in our frame that 


receives mw impreſſions. Bentley.. 
To in. 
6.470 and i, tf Backward and forward. 
Iſmay binds and ſouls condemn'd to 


woe, 
And ſends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax.. 
The ſpirits perverſe 

With eaſy intercourſe paſs 10 and fro, 

To tempt or puniſh.mortals. Milton. 
Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move 

the joint to and fro. iam Surgery. 
Matlſes of mar ble, originally beat off from tho 

ſtrata of the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and 
ain till they were rounded to the form of peb- 
es. Woodward on Fi. 
The winds in diſtant regions blow, 

Moving the world of waters 40 and fro, Addiſon. 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 

Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide ; 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it t and fr o, 

A while torment, and then quite ſink in woe. 


Young, 
To. prepoſition. 
1. Noting motion tcwards : oppoſed to from. 
With that ſhe te him afreſh, and. ſurely would 


Sidney, 
But by and by comes back 4 Romeo, 
And tt they go like light'ning. Shakeſpeare. 
Give not over ſo; 10 him again, entreat um, 
Kneel down before him. Shak. Maaſ. for Meof. 
I'll te him again in the name of Brook.; he'll 
tell me all his purpoſe. Shak. Merry Wives of N. 
I'll the woods among the happier. brutes :. 
Come, let's away. Smith, 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. 
Thus they with ſacred 
Mov'd on in filence ſoft pipes. Mitt. Par. Loft. 
3. Noting addreſs or compellation. 
7e you, my noble lord of Weſtmoreland. 
Shakeſpeare's Hen. V. 
Here's 4% you all, gentlemen, and let him that's. 


Tybalt fled ;- 


good-ratur'd in his drink pledge me. Denb. Spb. 


Now, te you, Raymond: can you gueſs nv reaſon: _ 


Why 1 repoſe ſuch confidence in you? 
3 


Dr iden 
4 Noting. 


TO 


4. Noting attention or applic2tion. 


Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie: 
Dr yden's Ju ven Il. 
Sir Roger's Kindneſs extends 1 their child 1's 


Go buckle r the law. 
children. dd ſon 
5. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Witdom he has, and i his wiſdom cowage; 


Temper 2 that, and unto all ſucceſs. Per. S phy. 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 
Take you ſome company and away ts horſe. $5. 


He ſeat his cdachmau's grandeluld to prentice. 


Adaiſon. 


7. Noting oppoſition. 
No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 


Shall dare thee foot 4% foot with {word and ſhield. 
Dryden, 


8. Noting amount. 


There were 10 the number of three hundred 
horſe, and as many thouſand foot Engliſh. Bacon. 


9. Noting proportion. 


Enoch, whole days were, though many in re- 
ſpect of ours, yet ſcarce as three i nine, in com- 
Hooker, 


pariſon of theirs with whom he lived, 
With theſe bars againit me, 
And yet to win her all the world 7 nothing. 


Sh. ce. 


Twenty 10 one offend more in writing too much 
than too little; even as twenty 29 one fall into ſick- 
neſs rather by overmuch fulneſs tuan by any lack. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

The burial muſt be by the ſmallneſs of the pro- 
portion as fifty 4% one; or it mutt be holpen by 
ſomewhat which may fix the filver never to be 
reſtored when it is incorporated. Bacor's Ph. Rem. 
With a funnel filling bottles; zo their capacity 
they will all be full. Ben Jo ſon. 
Fhyſicians have two women patients to one man. 
Graunt. 

When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any fo- 
reizn ſtate, he ſhall be allowed zo the value of a 
ſhilling a day. Addiſon. 
Among the ancients the weight of oil was to 
that of wiue as nine 79 ten. Arbuthnat on Coins, 

Suppoſing them to have an equal thare, the odds 
will be three 7/2 one on their fide. Swift, 

10. Noting | offefſi--n or appropriation. 

Still a greater dithcuity upon tranſlators riſes 

from the peculiarities every language hath 7 itſelf. 
Felton, 

11. Noti:g perception. 

The flow'r itſelt is glorious to behold, 
Sharp : the taſte. Dryden's Virgil. 

12. Noting the ſubject of an aftirmation. 

I truſt, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
Ts but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 

I have a king's oath - the contrary. Sh. K. John. 

12. In compariſon of. 

All that they did was piety t this. Ben Jonſon. 

There is no tool 's the ſinner, Who every mo- 
ment ventures his 1oul. Tullotſon. 

14. As far as. 

S»me Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, 
could not count h one thontaud, nor had any diſ- 
tink idea of it, though they could reckon very 
well = twenty. Lock. 

Cottes exhales in roaſting to the abatement of 
near one-fourth of its weight. [Al euthnuot on Alim. 

15. Noting intention. 

This the conſul ſees, yet this man lives! 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye 
Mais and points out each man of us 4 flaughter. 

Ben forſon. 

15, After an atjective it notes the object. 

Draw thy ſword in right. 
III draw it as apparent i the crown, 
And in that quar.el ufe it to the death. SH. 

Fate and the dooming gods are deaf 79 tears. 

Dryd:n. 

All were attentive ts the godlike man, 

When from his loſty couch he thus began. Drzd, 

17. Noting obligation. 

The Rabbins ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between our 
duty % God, and to our parents. Helyday, 
Almanzor is taxed with cf.inging ſides, and 
what tie has he on him to the comrary * He is not 


and ther cates. 


Creeps in tlus petty pace from day to day; 


T O 


born their ſubject, and he is injured by them to a 
very high degree. Dryden. 
13. Reſpecting. 
He's walk'd the way of nature ; 
| And th our purpoſes ne lives no more. Shakeſpeare. 
he effect of tuch a diviſion are pernicious 2 
the I-& degree, not only with regard 7 thoſe ad- 
vantag us which they give the common enemy, but 
to thoſe private evils which they produce in every 
particular. Add ſan's Spectator. 
19. Noting extent. 


From the begianing to the end all is due 7 ſu- 
pernatural grace. Hammond. 

20, Towards. 

She ſtretch'd her arms 10 heav'n. Dryden. 


21. Noting prelence. 
She (till beareth him an invincible hatred, and 
revileth him 7» his face. S ,t. 
22. Notiug effect; noting conſequence. 
Factions carried too high are much #2 the preju- 
dice of the authority of princes. Bacon 
He was woundet tranſverſe the temporal mut- 
cle, and bleeding almott 72 death. Wiſeman. 
By the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers 
were crowded 7» death. Clarendon. 
Ingenious t their rain, ev'ry age 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. Waller 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz'd ta their ruin, or expos'd te ſcorn! Helter, 
To prevent tlie aſperſion of the Roman Majeily 
the offender was whipt # death. Dryden. 
Thus, % their fame, when finiſh'd was the tight, 
The victors from their loity tteeds alight. Dryden. 
Oh frail eſtate of human things, 
Now ti our coſt your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 
A Britiſh King obliges himſeli by oath to execute 
juſtice in mercy, and not to exercite either to the 
total excluſion of the other. AAdd.jon. 
The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, as 1 
found to my vexation, when I was laſt ther? in a 
viſit I made to a neighbour. Swift. 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe 
The people's fears, and praiſe me tz my ruin? Sm. 
It muſt be confeſſed % the reproach of human. 
nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of itſelf. 
B. aan Odyfſe y. 
3- After a verb % notes the object. 
Give me ſome wine; fill full: 
I drink ve th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Shak-ſp. Macbeth. 
Had the methods of education been direRed 7 
their right end, this ſo neceſſary could not have 
been neglected. Locke, 
This lau fulneſs of judicial proceſs appears from 
theſe legal courts erected to miniſter 7s it in the 
apoſtle's days. Keitlewort!, 
Many of them have expoſed to the world the 
private misfortunes of families. Pope. 
24. Noting the degree. 
This weather-glaſs was fo placed in the cavity 
of a ſmall receiver, that only the fender part of 
the pipe, to the height of four inches, remained 
expoſed to the open air. Hoy le. 
Tell her thy brother languithes 7 death. Adio. 
A crow, though hatched under a hen, and who 
never has ſeen any of the works of its kind, makes 
its neſt the ſame, t the laying of a ttick with ali 
the neſts of that ſpecies. Addiſon 
If he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage. 
the time will come when the Supreme Governor 
of the world ſhall proclim his worth hefore men 
and angels. dA pectutor. 
25. Before du, t notes the preſent day; before 
na rau, the day next coming; before nigh:, either 
the preſent night, or night next coming. 
Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heav'n, muſt find it out 20 night, Sha, 
To day they chas'd the boar. Oteu y 
This cught rather to be called a full purpoſe af 
committing fin 4% dy, than a reſolution of leaving 
it 15 mr. C.limy. 
26. To d:y, to night, t9 morrow, are uſed, not 
very Properly, as ſubltantives in the nominative 


To morrow, and te norrow, and tu mrrow, 


Co- rival'd greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 
Ur made a %% for Neptun? 


The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's 7% 
Why deck'd with a!l that land and ſea afford, 
Why ſangel's call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? 


TOA 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fouls 
The way to duſky death. Shakeſpear:"s Macke, 


The f-ther of Solomon's houte will have pr. 
vate conference with one of you the next da- 


after t morrow. Bach. 
To day is ours, why do we fear ? | 
To diy is ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the gods belongs ts morrow. Cel 


To marrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever, D., 
For u hat ro morrow ſhall diſcloſe, F 

May ſpoil what you te vir propofz ; 

England may change, or Cloe ſtray ; 

Love and life are for t dy. Prix. 
To ab. n. ſ. ¶ rade, Saxon. ] A paddock ; an an. 

mal reſembling a frog ; but the frog leaps, the 

toad crawls : the toad is accounted venemous, pers 
haps without reaſon. 

From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 

To the deſcent and duft below thy foot, 

A moſt toad-{potted traitor. Shakeſp. Kirg Ley, 

I had rather be a toad, 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Thun keep a corner in the thing I love 

For others uſe. Shakef/. Otheli, 

In the great plague there were ſeen, in diver: 
ditches about London, many toads that had tail; 
three inches long, whereas toads uſually have no 
tails. Bacon g Nat. Iiiſio v. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hiſting ſerpent, and the ſwelling tad. Dryd:, 
To/Avr15H. u. . A kind of ſca-fiſh. 
To/avr LAX. u. . A plaut. 

To'/ans TONE. 24 2 and fone.] A cons 
cretioa ſuppoſed .o be tound in the head of a 
road, 

The tod preſumed to be found in the head 

of that animal, is no: a thing impothble, Zrown, 

To'a'STOOL. 2. j. [ted and flood. A plant 

like a muſhroom. 

The grifly o grown there mought I ſee, 

And loathing paddocks lording on the ſme. $2», 

Another imperfect plant like 4 muthroom, but 

ſometimes as broad as a hat, called te du not 

eſculent. Lacan. 

To Tos r. v. 4. [tore, toftin, Lat.] 

1. To dry or heat at the fire 

The earth whereof the graſs is ſoon parched 

with the ſun, and ed, is commonly forced 

earth. Bas en's N. a Hiftre, 

To allure mice I find no other magick, than to 

draw out a piece of toaſlea cheeſe. Procn, 

2. To name when a health is drunk. To tf 

is uſed commonly hen women are named. 

Several popiſh gentlemen tod many loyal 

health<. Addi/on, 

Well try the empire you ſo long have boaited 3 

And if we are not prais d, we'll not be * 

„i. 

Tons r. 2. /. [fromthe verb.] 

1. Bread dried before the fire. 

You are both as rheumatick as two dry 52/7: ; 


you canaot one bear with anuther's infirmitics. 


u. tlenry IV, 
Every third day take a ſmall ruff of manchet, 


dipped in ol of fweet almonds new drawn, ane 


{priakl.d with loat ſugar. Bocn's hyfical Revians 
2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Wherc's then the faucy boat 
8 bat 7 .. 
Some ſquire, perhips, you take delight to tach 
Wnoſe game is whiik, whote treat a 79/7 
ſack. }'epe, 
3. A celebrated woman whoſe healih is often 


drunk. 


I ſhail likewiſe mark out every traf, the club 


in which ſhe was elected, and the nuniher of votes 
that were on her ſide. 


£1d dil 
Say, why are beauties prais'd and honout d 
moſt, : 


Popes 


To/A$T EA. 2. . {from .] He who m_ 
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We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look WIute; 
And ev'ry ſaucy ill-bred fellow ; 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

TOBA'CCO. =. /. | from Tobacco, or Tobags in 
America.] ; 

The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one leaf, is 
funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the top into five deep 
ſegments, which expand like a ftar; the ovary 
becomes an oblong roundiſh membraneous fruit, 
which is divided into two cells by an intermediate 
partiuon, and is filled with ſmall roundith ſceds. . 

It is a planet now I tee; 

And, if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like a t- topper. Hudibras. 

Bread or teac may be nezlected ; but reaſon 
at firlt recommends their trial, and cuſtom makes 
them pleaſant. Locke. 

Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, 
before it be fit for the making tobacco-pipes or 
bricks. Weordward. 

Tosa'ccontsT. . /. [from tobacto.] A pre- 

er and vender of tobacco. 

Tov. 3. . [totte haar, a lock of hair, German. 
Skinny, I believe rightly. ] 

1. A buſh; athick ſhrub. Obſolete, 

Within the ivie ted, 

There ſhrouded was the little god ; 

I heard a buſy buſtling. Spenſ. Paſtorals. 

2. A certaia weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pouads, a 

Every eleven weather ed, every led yields a 
pound and odd ſhillings, Shateſpeare's Winter Tale. 

Tot. *. . (ta, Saxon ; teen, Dutch. ] The 
divided extremities of the feet; the iagers of the 
fect. 

Come, a'l you ſpirits, 

And fill me from the crown to th' toe, topful 

Of direct cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Sport that wrinkled care deride-, 
And laughtcr holding both his ſides; 
Come aud trip it as you go, 

On the light fantaſtick toe. 

Laſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, 
A thouſand little nerves the ſends 
Quiteto our ten, and fingers ends. Prior. 

Foro'st. adv. [ :ofonan, Saxon. ] Before. Ob- 
ſolete. 

It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath fore been 

ſain. Shak:ſpeare. 

So ſhill they depart the manor with the corn 
and the bacon ? him that hath won it. Heer. 

Torr. . f. [troftum, law Latin.] A place 
where a metluage has ſtood. Cow 1 and inf. 

To'c Ev. adj, | fogatus, Lat.] Gowacd ; dreiled 
in gowns. 

The bookiſh theorick, 

Wherein the toged conſuls can propeſe 

As malterly as he ; mere prattle, without prac- 


rice, 

Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakef. Othello. 
Tocr'THER. adv. Lĩogæde ge, Saxon. ] 
1. In company. 

We turn'd o'er many books together. 
other went into the wood, 
2. Nat apart; not in feparation. 
That king joined humanity and policy together. 
Bacon. 


Millon. 


Shak. 
Alilion. 


3. In the ſame place. 

She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 
Aud ilfe and death, and peace and war together. 

Davies. 

4. In the ſame time. | 

While he and I live :97ether, I ſhall not be 
thought the wordt poet. Dryden 

5. Without intermitſion. 

The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt 
an age togeeer after the battle. Dryden. 

They had a great debate concerning the puniſh- 
ment of one of their admirals, which laſted a 
month tog-ther. Adiliſan. 

6. In concert. 

The ſuhject is his confederacy with Henry the 
Erzhth, and the wars they made #2:ther upon 
France. Addiſon on Italy. 


TOK 


7. In continuity. 
Some tree's broad leaves ger ſew d. 

And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milt. 
8. ToGE THER with. In union with; in a 

ſtate of mixture with, 

Take the bad together wwith the good, Dryden. 

To Tol. v. n. | zihan, Saxon ; yl, Dutch.) 
— labour ; perhaps originally, to labour in til- 

age. 

This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 

Who, like a brother, tid in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot. Shake/. 
Others ill-fated are conderan'd to foil 

Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 

With fruitleſs act. Vier. 
He views the main, that ever tali below. TI. 
To Toll, v. a. 

1. To labour; to work at. 

Toil'd out my uncouth patlage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable abyſs. Milton. 

2. To weary ; to overlabour. 

He /d with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To Italy. Shak: jpeare 
To1L. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; fatigue. 

They live to their great, both % and grief, 

where the bhlaſphemies of Arians are renewed. Hook. 

Not to irkſome , but to delight 
He made us. Milton. 

The love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more or lets, and glows in ev'ry heart; 
The proud to gain it te and tei endure, 
lhe modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure. Innung. 

2. | Tail, tiles, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or 
ſnare woven or meſhed. 

She looks like ſloep, 

As ſhe would catch another Antony 

In her ſtrong 101/ of grace. S] Aut. and Cleopatra. 
He had ſo placed his horſemen and footmen in 

the woods, that he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it were 

in a til. Anlles. 
All creat ſpirits 

Bear great and ſudden change with ſuch impatience 

As a Numidian hon, whea firſt caught, 

Endures the ti that holds kim. =Denbam's Sophy. 
A fly falls into the 270 of a ſpider. L'Eftrange. 
Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt fram'd a mi 

Thyſelf, to make thy love thy virtues ſpoil. Dryd. 
To'iLET. nf. — Fr.] A dreiſing- table. 
The merchant from the exchange returns in 

peice, 

And the long labours of the tilt ceaſe. Pope. 
To1LSOME. adj. from toil, ] Laborious: weary. 
This were it 2% e, yet with thee were ſweet. 

Milton. 

The law of the fourth commandment was not 

agreeable to the ſtate of innocency ; for in that 


happy ſtate there was no to labour for man or 
beaſt. 


White. 
While here we dwell, 
What can be %%% e in theſe pleaſant walks? Mili. 
Abſent or dead, ſtill let a friend be dear, 

A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 
Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy t9i//»me days, 
Still hear thy Farnel in his living lays. 72 
To/11.$0MENESS. 7. .. | from voi. Weari- 
ſomeneſs; laboriouſneſs. 
To'K EN. u. /, [| taikns, Gothick ; vacn, Saxon; 
teyckeny Dutch. 
1. A ſign. 
Shew me a taten for good, that they which hate 
me may ſee it. Pſalm, IxxXvi. 17. 
2. A mark. 
They have not the leaſt 94-7 or ſhew of the arts 
and induſtry of China. Heylyn. 
Whereſoever you (ce ingratitude, you may as 
infallibly conclade, that there is a growing ſtock 
of ill-nature in that breaſt, as you may know that 
man to have the plague. upon whom you ſee the 


en. South, 
3- A memorial of friendſhip; an evidence of 
lIremembrance. 


Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
Ahn from her daughter, my fair love. Shakeſp. 
Whence came this? 


This is ſome c from a newer friend. Shakeſpeare. 
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Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some v to queen Mab to ſend, | 
Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton's Nymphi 
To To'xtx. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make 
kaown. Not in uſe. 
What in time proceeds, 
May boten to the future our paſt deeds. Shakeſpeare. 
oLv, pret. and part. pail. of fall. Mentioned; 
related. 
The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot, without proceſs of ſpeech, be told. Milton. 
To ToLE. v. a. [ This ſeems to be ſome barba- 
rous provincial word.] Jo train; to draw by de- 
grees. 
Whatever you obſerve him to be more frighted 
at than he ſhould, 10d him on to by inſenſible de 
grees, till at laſt he maſters the difficulty. Locke. 
To/L.ERABL 8. adj. [ tolerable, Fr. tokerabilis, Lat.] 
0 that may be endured or ſup- 
ported. 
Yourſelves, who have ſought them, ye ſo ex- 
cuſe, asthat ye would have men to think ye judge 
them not allowable, but ehe only, and to be 
borne with, for the furtherance of your purpoſes, 
till the corrupt eſtate of the church may be better 
reformed. Hooker. 
It ſhall be more #lerable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for that city. Matth, x. 15. 
Cold and heut fcarce tolorable, Mitten, 
There is nothing of difficulty in the external 
performance, but what hy pocriiy can make tolsra- 
ble to itſelf. Tillotſons 
2. Not excellent, not contemptible ; paſſable. 
Ihe reader may be aſſured of a to/eratle tranſla- 
tion. Dryden. 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majo- 
rity on their ſide by any tl eu adminiſtration, till 
provoked by continual oppreſſions. Swift, 
Tot ERABLENESS. 8. . | from tolerable.] The 
ſtate of being tolerable. 8 
To'LERAB LY. adv. [from tolerable.] 
6 e in a manner that may be en- 


s 4 Paſſably; neither well nor ill; moderately 
we 
Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies 
that are till 2{crobly firm. Wadward's Nat. Hift. 
The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed 
frequently, and on particular occaſions had acquit- 
ted himſelf to{zrably at a ball. Addiſon's Speclator. 
To'LEKANCE. . ſ. [ tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr. 
Power of enduring ; act of enduring. Not 41240 
though a good word. , 
Diogenes one froſty morning came into the 
market-place ſhaking, to ſhew his t-{erance ; many 
of the people came about him, pityiag him : Plato 
paſſing by, and know ing he did it to be ſeen, ſaid, 
if you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſelf. 
Bacan's Apophth, 
There wants nothing but conſideration of our 
own eternal weal, a t4-rance or endurance of be- 
ung made happy here, and bleffed eternally. Hamm. 
To To'/LERKATE. v. a. | tolro, Lat. tolerer, — 
To allow fo as not to hinder; to ſuffer; to paſs 


S. 


. f uncenſured. 


Inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only ſuch 
things of that Kind as the church might beſt ſpare, 
retaining the reſidue ; their whole counſel is, in 
this point, utterly condemned, as having either 
proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, or 
rom negligence, or from deſire of honour and 
glory, or from an erronecus opinion that ſuch 
things might be talærated for a while. Hooker, 

We ſhall /-/zrat; flying horſes, harpies, and ſa- 
tyrs; for theſe are poetical fancies, whoſe ſhaded 
moralities requite their ſubſtantial falſities. Frown. 

Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute 
in any known fin, Decay of Pictys 

Crying ſhould not be 7t-/.rat-din children. Lecte. 

We are fully convinced that we ſhall alu avs 7 
lerate them, but not that they will 7“ rate us, Sw: /?, 

Tori kka'TION. n. ſ. | tolerr, Lat.] Allowance 
given to that which is not approved. 

I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the indulgence and al- 
ration granted to theſe men. Sor th. 

TOLL. 2. 1 [ This word ſeems derived from 

Vor. II. N“. 45. 5 E. 1. 


TOM 
oll, Lat. coll, Saxon; 10, Dutch; told, Daniſh ; 
7%, Welſh ; taillie, Fr.] An exciſe of goods; a 
ſeizure of ſome part for permiſſion of the reſt. 
Tell, in law, has two ſignifications: firſt, a li- 
berty to buy and ſell within the precincts of a ma- 
nor, which ſeems to import as much as a fair or 
market ; ſecondly, a tribute or cuſtom paid for 
paſſage. Cow.l. 
Empſom and Dudley the people eſteemed as his 
horſe-leaches, bold men, that took 2% of their 
maſter's griſt. Bacon. 
The ſame Pruſias joined with the Rhodians 
againſt the Byzantines, and ſtopped them from 
levyying the 2s// upon their trade into the Euxine. 
As bulbnot. 
To ToLL. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pay toll or tallage. 
I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and 2-// for 
him: for this I'll none of him. Shukeſpeare. 
Where, when, by whom, and what y* were 
ſo'd for, 
And in the open market d for? Huditras. 
2. To take toll or taHage. 
The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, 
And miller that /e takes none but his due. 
Tufſer, 
3. [I know not whence derived. ] To ſound as 
2 ſingle bell. 
The nir bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a luting otfice ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as 2 ſullen bell, 
Remember d ling a departed friend. Shateſprare. 
Our going to church at the 2:{/ig of a bell, only 
tells us the time when we ought to go to-worſhip 
God. Stiling fleet. 
Toll, tell, 
Gentle bell, for the ſoul 
Of the pure ones. Denham. 
You love to hear of ſome prodigious tate, 
The bell that 2/4 alone, or Iriſh whale. Dryden. 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night : 
When ho low murmurs of their ev'ning bells 
Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and tz them to their 


cells, | Dryden. 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs 
ſwell, ; 


Nou ſink in ſorrows with a rug bell. T.“ D. 

To TOLL. v. a. | tolls, Lat.] 

7. To ring a bell. 

When any one dies, then by 4% ing or ringing of 
a bell the ſame is known to the ſearchers. Grau»!, 

2. To take away; tovacate;z to annul. A term 
only uſed in the civil law : in this ſenſe the » is 
ſhort, in the former long. 

An appeal from ſentence of excommunication 
does not ſuſpend it, but then devolves it to a ſu- 
perior judge, and ti the preſumption in favour 
of a ſentence. „ . Avliffe. 

3- To take away, or perhaps to invite. Obſo- 
lete. | 

The adventitious moiſture which hangeth looſe 
in a body, betrayeth and 7zelieth forth the innate 
and radical moiſture along with it. Bacn Nat. II. 

ToLLB00TH. 1. /. (0% and b-oh.] A prifon. Ain ſ. 

To To'LL5z00TH. b. a. To impriſon in a toll- 
booth. 

To theſe what did he give? why a hen, 

That they might rollt Oxford men. Hing Cord et. 

ToLLGAa'THERER. n. ſ. [toll and gather. } The 
officer thut takes toll. 

To'Ls Ex. n. ſ. The ſame with 2h Dip. 

Tolu TAT ox. . .. I taluto, Lat.] The act of 
pacing or ambling. : 

They move p:r latera, that is, two legs of one 
ide together. which is !9/utation or ambling. Brown, 

They rode, but authors having not 

Determin'd whether pace or trot, 

That is to ſay, whether tion, 

As they do term't, or ſuccuſſation, 

We leave it. Hudibras. 

TOMB. . /. Frombe, tombrau, Fr. tunba, low 
Lat.] A monument in which the dead are encloſed. 

Methinks, I ſes thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. 

Time is drawn upon vnd an old man bald, 


Shak:ſpeare. | 


TON 
Poor heart! ſhe ſlumbers in her ſilent t9mb, 


Let her poſſeſs in peace that narrow room. Dryd. 
The ſecret wound with which I bleed 

Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my herſe, 
But on my tomb- ſtone thou ſhalt read 

My anſwer to thy dubious verſe. rior, 


To Toms. v. a. | from the noun.] To bury ; to 
entomb, 

Souls of boys were there, 
And youths, that om d before there parents were. 
May. 

To'MBLEss. adj. [from tomb. ] Wanting a tomb; 
wanting a ſepulchral monument, 

Lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tombl:ſ;, with no remembrance over them. S. 

To'xuov. . f. | T»m a diminutive of Thomas, 
and h.] A mean fellow; ſometimes a wild coarſe 
girl. 

A lady 
 Faſten'd to an empery, to he partner'd 
With gays, hir'd with that ſelf- exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! Sat. Cymbeline. 

TOME. . f. ¶ French; 2. 4 

1. One volume of many. 

2. A book. 

All thoſe venerable books of ſcripture, all thofe 
ſacred tome; and volumes of holy writ, are with 
ſuch abſolute perfection framed. Hooker, 

Tour. x. ſ. [See TV Ms E.] A titmouſe ; 
a ſmall bird. 

You would fancy him a giant when you looked 
upon him, and a tore when you ſhut your eyes. 

Speſtator. 

Tox. 3. J. tonne, Fr. See Tux.] A meaſure 
or weight. 

Spain was very weak at home, or very ſlow to 


to fire, fink, and carry away, ten thouſand ton of 
their great !hipping. Bacon. 
Tox. Un the names of places, are derived 
Tux, from the Saxon tun, a hedge or wall, 
and this ſeems to be from dun, a hill, the towns 
being anciently buiit on hills for the ſake of de- 
fence and protection in times of war. Gibſon's Cam. 
Tox k. #. f. [ton, Fr. toms, Lat.] 
1. Note; ſound. 
Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacor's N. H. 
The ſtrength of a voice or found makes a diffe- 
rence in the loudneſs or ſoftneſs, but not in the 
tone. Bacor's Natural Hliſſu y. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So ſmooths her charming tones, that God's own ear 
Liſtens deliglited. Milten's Paradiſe LI. 
2. Accent; ſound of the voice. 

Palamon replies, ? 
Eager his zoe, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
Each has a little ſoul he calls his own, 
And each enunciates with a human tone. 
3- A whine; a mournful cry. 
Made children, with your et, to run for't, 
As bad as bloody bones, or Lunsford, Hudibrat. 
4. A particular or affected ſound in ſpeaking. 
5. Elaſticity ; power of extenſion and contrac- 
tion. 
Drinking too great quantities of this decoction 
may weaken the toe of the ſtomach. Ardbuthne, 
ToxG. . ſ. [See Toxas.] The catch of a 
buckle. This word is uſually written tongue, but, 
as its office is to hold, it has probably the ſame 
original with tng;, and ſhould therefore have the 


Harte. 


ſame orthography. 
Their hilts were burniſh'd gold, and handle 
ſtrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. 


Spenſer. 
Tox as. n. ſ. ¶ xanʒ, Saxon; tang, Dutch.] An 
inſtrument by Which hold is taken of any thing; 
as of coals in the fire. | 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron 2-927:;, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid waves. Spenſcr. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs ; 
The fiery work proceeds, Dy» yden's /Eneid. 
Get a pair of gs; like a ſmith's tog, ſtronger 
and toothed, Mortimer's Huſtandry. 


move, when they ſuffered a ſmall leet of Engliſh 


TON 


1. The inſtrument of ſpeech: in human het 
My conſcience hath a — — 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 2 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain, Shake; 
| Who with the tongue of angels can relate i 
They are tong:16-valiant and as bold ag Hercule 
where there's no danger. DF "fir an 
My ears ſtill ring with noiſe, I'm vext tg ge: , 
Tongie-kill'd, and have not yet recovered breats, 


Torgue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy aha 8 
In threats the foremoſt; but the lag in ficht. Dru 
There have been female Pytiagoreans, notwith. 
(tanding that philoſophy confilted in Keeping: 
ſecret, and the diſciple was to hold her onen fire 
years together. Addiſm's Gut 
Though they have thoſe ſounds ready at their 
tongue's end, yet there are no determined idea 
I ſhouid make but a poor pretence 2 
learning, if I had not clear ideas under the word; 
my E * could pronounce. Watts on the Mud, 
2. The organ by which animals lick. | 
They hiſs for hiſs return'd with forked 191017 

To forked tongue. lik, 
2. Speech ; fluency of words, 

He ſaid ; and filence all their tengues contain'd, 
Cham. 
Much tongue and much judgment ſeldom g0 to. 
gether; for talking and thinking are two quite 

differing faculties. L'E 
Firtt in the council hall to ſteer the ſtate, 

And ever foremoſt in a ue debate. Dryd.r's A+, 
4. Power of articulate utterance. 
Parrots, imitating human tongur, 

And finging-birds in filver cages hung, 
5. Speech, as well or ill uſed, 

Give me thy hand; Lam ſorry I beit thee: but, 
while thou liv'ſt, Keep a good 7929: in thy head. 
p Shak-ſpecr. 
So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a fore 
is ſprong, 

Inferiour farre in martiall deeds, though higher in 

his tongue, Chapman, 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues, Mil, 

6. A language. 

The lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee, whoſe 

tongue thou ſhalt not underſtand. Deut, xxvii. 49, 

With wond'rous gifts endu'd, 

To ſpeak all 199gzes and do all miracles. Mila, 

So well he underſtood the moſt and beſt 

Of 7:92 that Babel ſent into the Weſt; 

Spoke them ſo truly, that he had, you'd ſwear, 

Not only liv'd, but been born ex ry vchere. C. 
An acquaintance with the various rang is no- 


DHA 


thing but a relief againſt. the miſchiefs which the 


building of Babel introduced. Witt, 
7- Speech, as oppoſed to thoughts or action. 
Let us not love in werd, neither in 914, but 
in deed and in truth. 1 Jobs, iii. 18. 
8. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language. A 
ſcriptural term. 
The Lord thall deſtroy the 791g: of the Egvpe 
tian ſea. 
9. A ſmall point: as, the tongue of a balance, 
10. To bold the TON GH. To be filent. 
lis ſeldum ſeen that ſenators ſo young 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold their gu. 
Dryden, 
Whilit I live I muſt not bo/d my tongue, = 
And lunguiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure. 4. 
'0 TOxXGUE. v. a. { from the noun. ] To clude; 
to ſcold. 
But that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me. Shakef, AV for Meal, 
To ToxGgvsg. v. u. To talk; to prate. 
'Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff, as mad- 
men 
Tongue, and brain not. Shakeſpearss Cymbelnt. 
To xu v. adj. | from tongue.] Having a tongue. 
Tongu'd like the night-crow. Dom 
To'xcver.sss. adj. [from tongue. ] 
1. Wanting a tongue ; ſpeechleſs. 
What gung, blocks, would they not ſpeak ? 


41. u 


winged, with a ſiche and un our-glafs. Poacham. | 


Toxcvt, n./. [tung, Saxon; eng, Dutch.) | 
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Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a /9nguel-/: mouth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
That blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, 
Even from the tongueleſ; caverns of the earth, 
To me, for juſtice. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
2. Unnamed; not ——— of. 1 
One deed, dying fongueleſs, 
8 upon thats Shakeſp. 
To'NGUEPAD. u. J. [torgze and pad.] A great 
er. 
— who was a celebrated wit at London, is, 
©. that dull part of the world, called a /2xynepad. 
Tatler. 

Toxcur TRD. adh. | tongue and tied. ] 

1. Having an impediment of ſpeech. 

They who have ſhort tongues, or are /onguetizd 
are apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the tongue 
to the teeth, and oftener place it on the gums, and 
ſay t and d inſtead of th aud db; as moder for mo- 
ther. Holder's Elimnts of Speech, 

2. Unable to ſpeak freely from whatever cauſe. 

Love, and tengaty'd ſimplicity, 

In leaſt ſpeak moſt to my capacity. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſpar'd the bluſhes of the 7o:guety'd dame. 

Tickel. 
/ > p 
8 Jah. [tonique, Fr. wen] 
1. Being extended; being elaſtick. 


Station is no reſt, but one kind of motion, re- 


lating unto that which phyſicians, from Galen, do 
name extenſive or tonical, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2. Relating to tones or ſounds, 

Tox x AE. #. /. [from en. A cuſtom or im- 
poſt due for merchandiſe brought or carried in 
tons from or to other nations, after a certain rate 
in every ton. Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were 
collected, refuſed to be ſettled by act of parlia- 
ment. Clarendon. 

To'xs11., v. ſ. ¶tonſille, Fr. ton fill Lat.] 

Tonfils or almonds are two round glands placed 
on the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, with which they 
are covered; each of them hath a large oval ſinus, 
which opens into the fauces, and in it there are a 
great number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge them- 
ſelves, through the great ſinus, of a mucous and 
ſlippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and eſo- 
phagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating theſe 
Parts. Wncy. 

To'xs unk. v. .. [tonſure, Fr. tonſera; Lat.] The 
act of clipping the hair ; the ſtate of being ſhorn. 

The veſtals, after having received the torſurcy 
ſuffered their hair to come again, being here full 
grown, and gathered under the veil. . Adddiſon. 

Too. adv, [co, Saxon. ] 

1. Over and above; overmuch ; more than 
enough. It is uſed to augment the ſignification of 
an adjective or adverb to a vicious degree. 

Your father's rough and ſtern, 
His will v ſtrong to bend, zoo proud to learn. 
Corul: y. 

Groundleſs prejudices and weakneſſes of conſci- 
ence, inſtead of tenderneſs, miſlead 19 many 
others, t many, otherwiſe good men. Spratt”; S. 

It is to much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty 
conſequence upon ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture. 

. Locke. 

Theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us 20 long, 

and #9 far influence the weaker part of mankind. 
Waits. 

2. It is ſometimes doubled to encreaſe its em- 
phaſis ; but this reduplication always ſeems harſh, 
and is therefore laid aſide. 

Oh, that this te 729 ſolid fleſh would melt. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then 

On! 700 te ſoon decreaſe again; 

Eclips'd ſometimes, that twouꝰd ſo fall, 

There wou'd appear no hope at ail. 

3. Likewiſe; alſo. 

See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate; 

And 1, for winking at your diſcor ds tha, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Sa. Romeo aud Jul. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, 


Suckl; ng. 


TOO 


Let thoſe incite to quarrels 10, 
Which wine itſelf enough can do. Oldbam. 
The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as 
ſhall make a man take pleaſure in other mens fins, 
is evident from the text and from experience 100. 
South, 
It is better than letting our trade fall for want 


of current pledges, and better 2 than wing 
money of our neighbours. Locke, 
A courtier and a patriot 99. Hope. 


Let thoſe eyes that view 
The Caring crime, behold the vengeance 00. Pope. 
Took, the preterite, and ſometimes the parti- 
ciple pathive of tate. 
Thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
TW their diſtharge. Shateſp. King Lear. 

He is God in his friendſhip as well as in his na- 
ture, and therefore we ſinful creatures are not root 
upon advantages, nor conſumed in our provoca- 
tions. outh's Sermons. 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 
Took us unprepar'd. Dryden. 

The ſame device encloſed the aſhes of men or 
boys, maids or matrons ; for when the thought 
tout, though at firſt it received its riſe from ſuch a 
particular oecaſiun, the ignorance of the ſculprors 
applied 1t promiſcuouſly. Adil iſin. 

This 29:4 up ſome of his hours every day. pee. 

The riders would leap them over my hand ; and 
one of the emperor's huntſmen, upon a large 
courſer, tent my foot, ſhoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I dt my way 
To Cyrrha's temple. 

Tool. n. f. ſol, zool, Saxon.] 

1. An inſtrument of manual operation. 

In mulherries the ſap is towards the bark vn!y, 
into which if you cut a little it will come forth ; 
but if you pierce it deeper with a t it will be dry. 

Bacon. 

They found in many of their mines more gold 
than earth; a metal, which the Americans not 
regarding, greedily exchanged for hammers, 
knives, axes, and the like t of iron. Heylyn. 

Arm'd with ſuch gard'ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltleſs of fire had form'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The ancients had ſome ſecret to harden the edges 
of their 72/5, | Addiſon, 

2: A hireling; a wretch who acts at the com- 
mand of another. 

He'd chooſe 

To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; 

And ſcorn the 7-9; with ſtars and garters, 

So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. Swift. 

To Toor. v.n. [Of this word, in this ſenſe, 1 
know not the derivation : perhaps zozan, Saxon, 
contracted from zopezan, to know or examine. ] 

1. To pry ; to peep; to ſearch narrowly and 
Nily. It is till uſed in the provinces, otherwiſe 
obſvlete. | 

I caſt to go a ſhooting, 

Long wand'ring up and down the land; 

With bow and bolts on cither hand, 

For birds and buſhes t9oting. Spenſer's Paſt, 

2. It was uſed in a contemptuous ſenile, which 
I do not fully underſtand. 

This writer ſhould wear a footing horn. Henwel. 

Too ru. . ſ. plural ez. | zo, Sax. tand, — 

The te: are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones © 
the body ; bout the ſeventh or eighth month they 
begin to pierce the edge of the jaw: the dente in- 
i, or fore teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, 
and then thoſe of the lower jaw : after them come 
out the caini or eye 4, and laſt of all the molarcs 
or grinders i about the teventhyear they are thruſt 
out by new 4e:th, and if theſe teeth be loſt they ne- 
ver grow again; but ſome have ſhed their 77“ 
twice; about the one-and twentieth year the two 
laſt of the molars ſpring up, and they are called 
dont:s Japtentices * Quins y 

Avaunt, you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Toth that poiſons if it bite. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Deſert deferves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence againſt the lob of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Shakeſpeare. 


Pope's Statins. 


i 


TOO 


The 1:eth alone among the bones continue ts; 
grow in length during a man's whole life, as ap- 
pears by the unſightly length of one toatb when ity 
oppoſite happens to be pulled out, Ray on the Crea. 

— Tu ; palate. a 

heſe are not diſhes for dainty /; 
What, haſt thou got an * thy mouth ? 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? Dryder. 

3- A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid in- 
ſtrument. 

The prieſt's ſervant came while the fleſh was, 
in ſeething, with a fleſh hook of three tceth. 1 Sam. 

I made an inftrumeat in faſhion of a comb, 
whoſe th, being in number fixteen, were about 
an inch and an half broad, and the intervals of the 
teeth about two inches wide. Newton's Optiche. 
4. The prominent part of wheels, by which they 
catch upon correſpondent parts of other bodies. 
The edge whereon the tecth are, is always made 
thicker than the back, becauſe the back follows 
the edge. Maron. 
In clocks, though the ſcrews and teeth be never 
ſo ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled will hardly 
move, though you clog them with never ſo much 
weight; but apply a little oil they whirl about 
very ſwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Kay. 

5. Too ru and nail. Withone's utmoſt violence 
with every means of attack or defence. 

A lon and bear were at ton and nail which 
ſhould carry off a fawn. L'Eftranges 
6. To the Tet TH. In open tion. 

It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him # bis teeth, 

Thus diddeſt thou. Shak-ſp. Hamlet. 
The action lies 

In this true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 

Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. Shakeſpeare. 

The way to our horſes lies back again by the 

houſe, and then we ſhall meet em full in the teeth. 


Dryden, 
7. Tacaſt in the TRE U. To inſult by open ex- 
probation. ; 

A wiſe body's — it were not to put out his 
fire, becauſe his fond and fooliſh neighbour, from 
whom he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might 
caſt him therewith i: the teeth, ſaying; were it not 
for me thou would'ſt freeze, and not be able to 
heat thyſelf, Hoober. 

8. In ſpit: of the Treru. Notwithſtanding 
threats expreſſed by ſhewing teeth; notwithſtand- 
ſtanding auy power of injury or defence. : 

The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs of 
the foppery into a received belief, in die of th: 
tecth of all rhime and reaſon, that they were fai - 
ries. Shakeſpearr. 

The only way is not to grumble at the lot they 
mult bear in ſpite of their teeth, L' Eftrange. 

9. To ihe TxET u. To threaten. ; h 

Whea the law ſhews her zeech, but dares not bite, 
And South+Sea treaſures are not brought to _= 

. 

To TooTH. v. a. [from toatb.] 5 

1. To furniſh with teeth ; to indent. 

Then faws were tot d, and ſounding axes made. 

| Dryden. 

The point hooked down like that of an eagle; 
and both the edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. 

.  Grew's Muſ cum. 

Get a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongs, ttron 
and toothed at the ei Mortimer's Huſbanat y. 

2. Tolcck in each other. 

It is common to #-«th in the ſtretching courſe 
two inches with the ſtretcher only. | Moxun. 

TooTua'cn. n. ſ. C taacb and ach. ] Pain in the 
teeth. 

There never yet was the philoſopher 
That could endure the t patiently, 

However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. Shak. 

He that ſleeps feels not the oxtbach. Shat. Cynue 

I have the toothach. 
hat, ſigh for the totbach / 
Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakeſp-arc. 

One was grown deſperate withthe t. Tempe 

To/oTHDRAWER, . ſ. [toth and draw, ] One 


whoſe buſineſs is to extract paiuful teeth. 
5 E 2 Nature 


TOP 


Nature with Scots, as 19-44 lranveys, hath dealt, 

Who uſe to ſtring their teeth upon their belt. 
Cleveland. 

When the tecth are to be diſlocated, a zcth- 
oer is conſulted. Wiſemar's Stig ty. 

Too rut b. aj. from 2. Having teeth. 

To'oTHL £58. adj. from wth. ] Wanting teeth ; 
deprived of teeth. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and t-th}:/5 are her jaws. Dry. 

They are fed with fleth minced ſmall, having 
not only a ſharp head and ſnou:, but a narrow and 
toot hie ſ ſnout. Ray. 

To'oTHPICE. n. ſ. [tot and pick. ] An 

8 inſtrument by which the 
teeth are cleanſed from any thing ſtick ing between 
them. 

1 will fetch you a ide, from the far theſt 
inch of Aſia. Shak. Mauch ado ubout Nothing. 

He and his t99thpick at my worthip's meſs. Shut, 

Preſerye my woods, whereof, if this courſe hold, 
there will hardly be found in ſome places enough 
to make a tot pick. HowePs England's Tears, 

If zo:thpicks of the lentiſck be wanting, of a 
quill then make a cop. Sandys. 

Lentiſc is a deautiful ever-green, and makes 
the belt to cher. fortimer's Huſbandry. 

To'ornsowMt. adj. [from ten.] Palatable; 
pleaſing to the taſte. | 

Some are god to be eaten while young, but no- 
thing toto as they grow old. Carexv. 

To'01KS0MENESS. . . [from tome] Plea- 
- ſantneſs tothe taſte. 

Too TrRwoRT. nf. [d:ntariz, Lat.] A plant. 
Nitter. 

Top. . ſ. Lp, Welſh ; top, Saxon; tp, Dut. 
and Daniſh ; topper, a crett, Iflandick.] 

1. The higheſt part of any thing. 

I ſhou!d not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 

Bat I ſhou!d think of ſhallows and of flats, 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high 2 lower than her ribs. Sp. 

He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And 9 of ſgvereignty. Shak fprare”s Macbeth. 

Here is a mount, whoſe z-pp- teems to deſpiſe 
The farre inferiour vale that underlics : 

Who, like a great man rais'd a loft by fate, 
Me:ſures his height by other; mean eſtate. Brown. 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud 2% on 
lügh, 
The towers as well as men outbrave the ſky. 
Coley, 
Thou nor on the % of old Olympus dwell'ſt. 
Milton. 

One poor roof, made of poles meeting at the 7%, 
and covered with the bark of trees. Feylyn. 

Ti: at government which takes in the conſent of 
the greateſt number of the people, may juſtly be 
ſa d to have the broadeſt bottom; and if it termi- 
nate in the authority of one ſingle perfon, it may 
be ſaid to have the narrowelt , and fo makes the 
firmeſt pyramid. Temple. 

$9 up the ſteepy hill with pain 
The weizlity ſtune is rou l'd in vain ; 

Which having touch'd the % recoile, 
And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. Graz. 

Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the 
bottomo11ly ſuch as have fallen down from their 
tops, Wondward. 

2. The ſurface ; the ſuperficies. 

Plants that draw much nouriſhment- from the 
earth hurt all things that grow by them, eſpe- 
cially ſuch trees as ſpread their roots near the 2: 
of the ground. Bacin's Natural Wig. 

Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, 
The bottom did the % appear, 

2. The higheſt place. 

He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the 7% 
of all things, but will conſider the ir mentity of 
this fabrick, ny th, that in other manſions 
there may be other and different intelligent beings. 

Locle 

What muſt he expect, when he ſecks for pre- 
ferment, hut univeriul oppoſition, when he is 
rount eng the ladder, and every hand ready to turn 
him off when le is at the 9 Sit. 

4. The higheſt perſon. 


Dryden, 


Ichildren 
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How wonld you be, 
If he, which is the h of judgment, ſhould 
But judge you as you are? Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaf. 

5. The utmoſt degree, 

Zeal being the top and perfection of ſo many 
religious atteCtions, the cauſes of it muſt be moſt 
eminent. Spratt. 

If you attain the t-p of your deſires in Gm 
all thoſe who envy you will do you ham; 
and of thoſe who admire you few will do you 


700d. Pope. 
The % of my ambition is to contribute to that 
work. o Cs 


6. The higheſt rank. 

Take a boy from the % of a grammar ſchool, 
and one of the ſame age bred in his father's fami- 
ly, and bring them into good company together, 
and then fee which of the two will kave the more 
manly carriage. Locke on Education, 

7. The crown of the head. 

All the ſtor'd vengeance of Heaven fall 
On her ingrateful 2% Shak. King Lear. 

'Tis a per'lous hoy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother's from the h to toe. Shak. 

— The hair on the crown of the head; the fore- 
lock. 

Let's take the inſtant by the forward 2%; 

For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 

9. The head of a plant. 

The buds made our fond are c:lled heads or %,, 
cabbage heads. Matis“, Logick. 

IO. REL Daniſh.] An inverted conoid which 

et to turn on the point, continuing its 
motion with a whip. 

Since I pluck't geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt 
70, I knew not what it was to be beatei till lately, 

Shak ſpeure. 

For as whip'd %s, and bandied balls, 

The learned hold, are animals : 
So horſes they affirm to be 
Mere engines marle by geometry. Hudibras. 
As young ſtripliugs whip the tp for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 
Dryden, 
Still humming on their drowſy courſe they 
Keep, 
And laſh'd fo long, like %, are laſh'd aſleep. 
Pape, 

A tp may be uſed with propricty in a fimili- 
tude by a Virgil, when the ſun may be diſhonour- 
ed by a Mzvius. Broome, 

11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to ex- 
preſs lying on the top, or being at the top. 

The 7% ſtones laid in clay are kept together. 

Aim imecr. 

To Toy. v. n. [from thenoun.] 

1. To raiſe alaft ; to he eminent. 

Thote Tong ridges of lofty and z:ppiny mountains 
which run Eaſt and Weſt, ſtop the evagition of 
the vapours to the North and South in hot coun- 
tries. Der ham's Phykco-T heo!, 

Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt, and . it over their fellows ; theſe are to 
be conſidered as letters and as cy; hers. Addijon. 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly 
employed by the determinations of the will, influ- 
enced by that zppirg uneaſineſs while it laſts. 

; Locke. 
3. To excel. 

But write thy beſt and 7, and in each line 
Sir Formal's cratory will be thine. D: yden. 
To Toy, v. a. 

1. To cover on the top; to tip: to defend or 
decorate with ſomething extrinfick on the upper 
pat. ; 


The glorions temple rear'd 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alaboſter, , with golden ſpires. Milten. 
To him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow 
Like moving mountains 9p! with ſnow. Haller. 


TOP 


There are other churches in the town, and tw, 
{0 three palaces, which are of a more modern 
make, and built with a good fancy; 1 ws ſhown 
the little Notre Dame; that is handiomely de 
ſigned, and 79 d with a cupola. 222 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch, : 
Merti 
2. To riſe above. Ea 
A gourd planted by a large pine, climbing by 
the boughs twined about them, till it T aud on. 
veredthe tree. 'Eftrance, 
3. To outgo : to ſurpiſs. . 
He's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with al. 
Eſpecially, in pride. 
.\nd topping all others in boaſting. 
So far he , my thought, 
That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
Come ſhort of what he did, Shat pears, 
I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with 
the reſt: why then ſhould ſuch a man = me! 
where there is equality of Kind, there ſhould he 
no diſtinction of privilege. Collur, 
4. To crop. 
Top your role trees a little with your knife near 
a leaf bud. Evelyn's Kalendu, 
8. To riſe to the top of. 
If ought obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſiil, 
But wind about till thou haſt zpp'd the hill, 
Derbm, 
6. To perform eminently : as, he tops bis part, 
This word, in this ſenſe, is ſeldom ufc but ou 
light or ludicrous occaſions, 
TOPA'RCH. 2. , Crir S and ee) ] The prin- 
cipal man in a place, 
They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, 
but or Kings of narrow territories, Brown, 
To'yARCHY- v. /. [from to9parch.] Command 
in a ſmall diſtri. 
To“ AE. 1. J. [topaſe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A 
yellow gem. 
The golden ſtone is the yellow paz. Batu. 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare 
The u, ſcnt from ſcorched Meroe ? 
Or pearls preſented by the ladian fea? Sach 
With light's own ſmile the yellow 9paz burns, 
Tlombn, 
Toa TOPE. v. n. [| of, German, an eartbed pet ; 
?:ppen, Dutch; to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter 
etymology tber, Fr.) To drink hard; to drink 
tO CXCCtS, 
If you te in form and treat, 1 
is the four ſauce to the ſweet meat, 
The fine you pay for being great. Dry. 
To'yER. u. /. [from . A drunkard. 
To'rrVvL. adj. | t9p and full. | Full to the top 3 
full to the brim, 
"Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent ; 
Now that their fouls are pf! of offence. 
Sd. ipeare . 
Till a conſiderable part of the air was daun cut 
of the receiver, the tube continued tpi of witer 
as at firtt. Hoyle 
One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in 
his language; but ſo u of himſelf, that he let K 
ſpill on all the company. YFatts's Imp. of the Mind. 
Fill the largeſt tankard-cup % Sw. /t, 
Toroa/LLANT. nf, [t5p and gallant] 
1. The ligheſt ſail. 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated 
or ſplendid. 
A roſe grew out of another, like honeyſuckles, 
called top and !cpgailunts, Bacon's Natural Hiſory. 
I dare appeal to the conſciences of pr /.ant 
ſparks, L' Ejtrongte 
Toras'cfovs. adj. | from ty /us, Lat.] Gritty 3 
ſtony. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a !-p5ac-145 
chalky matter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance. . 
Tornr/avy. adj. (top and He.] Having the 
upper part too weighty for the lower, 


$S bak: 7. 


but of the two extremes a houſe /2pb-ar'y dhe 

worſt. HW otton's Arr 
Toph:avy drones, and always looking down, 

As over-ballaſted within the crown, 


Mitt ring 


A roof thould not be too heavy nor too licht; 


TOP 
Uutt'ring betwixt their lips ſome myſtick _ 4 
ryden. 
Theſe t heavy buildings, reared up to an invi- 
dious height, and which have no foundation in 
merit, are in a moment blown down by the breath 
of Kings. Dawvenant. 
As to {tiff gales pi. pines bow low 
Their heads, and lift them as they ceaſe to blow. 


Pope 

To'yneT. . . [- PDH Heb. a dum. ] Hell ; 
a ſcriptural name. 

The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, tnphet thence 
And black Gehenna call'd, the type of hell. 

Milton. 

Fire and darkneſs are here mingled with all 
other ingredients that make that zopber prepared 
of old. Burnet. 

To'rical. adj. [ from rr. ] 

1. Relating to ſome general head. 
2. Local ; confined to ſome particular place. 

Typical or probable arguments, either from con- 
ſequence of Scripture, or from human reaſon, 
ought not to be admitted or credited, againſt the 
conſentient teſtimony and authority of the ancient 
Catholick church. White. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker 
kind of proof; it being but a 7opica/ probation, 
and an inartificial argument, depending on naked 
aiſeveration. Brown. 

Evidences of ſact can be no more than topical 
and probable. Hak's Origin of Mankind. 

What then ſhall be rebellion ? ſhall it be more 
than a Hic fin, found indeed under ſome monar- 
chical medicines ? Helyday. 

3- Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

A woman, with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is 
only to be cured by topical remedies. Arbutbnot. 

To'et1CALLY. adv. — topical] With ap- 
plication to ſome particular part. 

This ?-pically applied becomes a phænigmus, or 
rubifying medicine, and is of ſuch fiery parts, that 
they have of themſelves conceived fire and burnt 
2 houſe. Brown's Vulg. Enrours. 

TO/PICK. n. /. [ropique,. Fr. r.] 

1. Principle of perſuaſion. 

Contumacious perſons, who are not to be fixed 
by any principles, whom no?t:pic& can work upon. 


Wilkins. 


I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of 
the people, the power, arts, and intereſt of the 
contrary party ; but thoſe are invidious z9picks, too 
green in remembrance. Dryden. 

Let them argue over all the ropriiks of divine 
goodneſs and human weakneſs, and whatſoever 
ether pretences ſinking ſinners catch at to fave 
themſelves by, yet how trifling mult be their plea ! 

Sath's mn 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell 
the people what is their duty, and then convince 
them that it is io: the t for both are brought 
tr om ſcripture and reaſon. Swift. 

2. A general head ; ſumething to which other 
things are referred. 

All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſub- 
jects, called :zpicks, or common places; becauſe 
middle terms are borrowed, and arguments de- 
rived from them for the proof of their various 
propoſitions. Watts"; Logick. 
3. Things as are externally applied to any par- 
ticular part, 

In this cure of ſtrumæ, the topic ought” to be 
diſcutient. Wiſeman; Surgery, 

To'yxxorT. n. ſ. | top and knot. | A knot worn 
by women on the head. 

| This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in 
his trappings z when *tis but his matter s taking 

away his pte to make an aſs of him again. 
i L' Eftrange. 

To'eLess, adj, ¶ from t9p.} Having no top. 

2 He tent abroad his voice, 

Which Pallas far off echo'd ; who did betwixt 


_ themhaiſe _ 
Shrill tumult to a 2 4 height. Chapman's Thad. 


To'emaxs. . 7. 
the top. 


The pit-ſaw enters the one end of the ſtuff, the 


op and man] The fawyer at 


TOR 


topman at the top, and the pitman under him, the 
!9pman obſerving to guide the ſaw exactly in the 
line. Mavos's Mech. Exerciſe. 

To'ypmosT, adj. [An irregular ſuperlative 
formed from 2. Uppermoſt ; higheſt. 

A ſwarm of bees,, 
Unknown from whence they took their airy 
flight, 


Upon the pm? branch in clouds alight. Dyd n. 


From ſteep tv ſteep the troops advanc'd with 
pain, 
In hopes at laſt the :99mo/ cliff to gain 
But ſtill by new afcents the mountain grew, 
And a freſh toil preſented to their view. Addiſon. 

Men pil'd on men with active leaps ariſe, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies ; 

A ſprightly youth above the tpmo/t row, 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the —— 
£ldd: for 

Toy»o'GRAPHER, . rer and y. One 
who writes deſcriptions of particular places. 

Toro/crarny. n. ſ. [topogrophic, Fr. D- 
and rape. Deſcription of particular places. 

That philoſophy gives the exacteſt !9pography of 
the extramundane ſpaces. Glanv, Sc pft-. 

The thb of Sulmo in the Latin makes but 
an awkward figure in the verſion. Cronmmavell. 

To'yeixG, adj. [from .] Fine; noble; gal- 
lant. A low word. 

The te fellow I take to be the anceſtor of 
the fine fellow. Tater. 

To'rrIXG Lx. adv. Splendidly ; nobly. A low 
word, 

To'rp1NnGLy. adj. | from topping. ] Fine; gay; 
gallant ; ſhewy. An obſolete word. 

Theſe toppinglie gheſts be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as beares among men. Tuſſer. 

To Tore ns. v.n. | from .] To fall for 
ward; to tumble down. 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd and trees blown 

down ; 
Though caſtles tp on their warders heads. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then flip 1 from her quite, down topics ſhe. 

Shakeſpeare. 

ToyPyro'vp. adj. | top and proud. | Proud in the 
higheſt degree. 

This t-p-proud fellow, 
By intelligeace I do know 
To be corrupt and treaſonous. 

Torsa'ti. u. . | top and ſail.} The higheſt 
ſail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk's gallies, 
wiuch would not vail their 4%, fiercely aflailed 
them. Axallis. 

Strike, ſtrike the /9pſai/; let the main-ſheet fly, 
And furl your ſails, Dryden's Fab. 

TovsvTu'rvy, adv, [This Skimr fancies to 
tp in ] With the bottom upward. : 

All ſuddenly was turned topſyturty, the noble 
lord, e&foons was blamed, the wretched people 
pitied, and new counſels plotted. Spenſer on I: eland. 

If we without his help can make a head 
To puth againſt the kingdom ; with his help 
We ſhall ov'erturn it 7pſyrorvy down. Shakſp. 

Wave woundeth wave again, and billow billow 


gores, 
And tete ſo fly tumbling to the ſhores. 


God told man what was good, but the devil ſur- 
named it evil and thereby turned the world y- 
ty, and brought a new chaos upon the whole 
creation. South 

Man is but a top/yturr'y creature; his head where 
his heels ſhould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift, 

Tor. . . [tony — 

1. A tower : a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tr in 
the initial ſyllable of ſome local names. 

Torcn. #. /. | torche, French; trcia, Italian; 


intortitioms low Latin.] A wax light generally 
ſuppoſed to be bigger than a candle. 

Baſilius knew, by the waſting of the rorches, 
that the night alſo was far walted. Sidney. 


$hak-ſpeare. | 


Drayton. | 


TOR 
Hers lies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Shake. 
They light the nuptial'torcb, and bid invoke 
Hymen. Milton. 
Never was known a night of ſuch diſtraction; 
Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful : torches gliding : 
ike meteors, by each other in the ſtreets. Dy. 

I'm weary of my part ; 
My torch is out ; and the world ſtands before me 
Like a black defart at th' approach of night. 
Dryden. 

When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 

They light a tech to ſhew their ſhame the more. 
Young. 

To'rxeHBrARER. 3. .. [ich and brar.] One 
vhoſe office is to carry a torch. 

He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their negli- 
gence, with making them, for that night, the tarch- 
rearers. Sidney. 

To'xcHLIGHT. . [torch and Abe. ] Light 
cindled to ſupply the want of the fun. 

When the emperor Charles had claſped Germa- 
1y almoſt in his fiſt, he was forced to go from 
liburg, and, as if in a maſk, by zorchiight, to quit 
very foot he had gotten. Bacon, 

If thou like a child didſt fear before, | 
Being in the dark, where thou didft nothing ſee ; 
Now I have brought thee torch/ight fear no more. 

Davies. 

To/rxcueR. . . [from torch. ] One that gives 
light. 

Ere the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. =Shak-ſpeore. 

To x, preterite, and ſometimes participle paſ- 
five of tear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch caphe wore, 

With a plume feather all to pieces tre. Spenſer. 

Tok. v. 4. [Of this word I cannot gueſs the 
meaning. ] 

Proportion according to rowen or tore upon 
the ground; the more tore on — hay will do. 

im Huſbandry. 
To Torxmt'xT. v. a. [ tourmenter, FT. 
1. To put to pain; to haraſs with anguiſh; to 


| excruciate, 


No fleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, - 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Shakeſs. 
I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Art thou come to /orment us before the time ? 
Mar. viii. 
Evils on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge gaining birth 
Abortive, to torment me e er their being, Alton. 
2. To teaze; to vex with importunity. 
3. To put into great agitation, I tom ate, French; 
great ſtorm. 
They foaring on main wing 
Por mented all the air. 
TO'RMENT. . f. Laurent, Fr.) 
1. Any thing that gives pain, as diſeaſe. 
They brought unto him all fick people that were 
taken with divers diſeaſes and torments, and he 


Milton. 


healed them. Matt. 
2. Pain ; miſery ; anguiſh. 
The more I ſee 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within me. Milton, 


3- Penal anguiſh ; torture. 

No priſoners there, inforc'd by arm nt, cry ; 
But fearlefs by their old tormenters lie. Sandy 

Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itfelf can find 
A fiercer o/ ment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 
Dryden, 

To/amMENTIL. u. ſ. [tirmentille, French; tormen- 
tilla, Latin. |Septfoil. A plant. 

The root of tem has been uſed for tanning of 
leather, and accounted the beſt aſtringent in the 
whole vegetable kingdom. Milkrs 

| Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithe- 
met 4 of balm, buglofs, with the powder of the 
roots of tr ment), Wiſeman. 


ſs 


 Toxmu'xToOR. . from torment. ] 
5 1. One 


1 OK. 
1. One who torments; one u ho gts es pain. 

He called to me for ſuccour, defiring me at 
leaſt to Kill him, to deliver him from thoſe 29 
mentors. Sidney, 

2. One who inflits penal tortures. 

No priſoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry, 
But fearleſs by their old 9m lie. Sandy. 

Let his mentor, conſcience, find him out. Ai. 

Had'it thou full pow'r to kill, 

Or meaſure out his torments by thy will ; 
Yet, what could'ſt thou, enten, hope to gain ? 
_ Thy loſs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 

The commandments of God being conformable 
to the dictates of right reaſon, man's judgment 
condemns him when he violates any of them ; 
and fo the ſinner becomes his own tor mentor. South. 
The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new 
inventions and varieties of pain as tired their 7 
mentor 5. Addiſon. 

Tonk. part. paſſ. of tear. 

Ye ſhall not eat any fleſh that is tor: of beaſts. 

| Exod. xxii. 

TorxaA'po. n. ſ. [ tornado, Spaniſh.] A hurri- 
cane; a whirlwind. 

Nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 

And bold tornad?'s blaſter in the ſky. . Garth. 

TORPPDO. n. /. | Latin.) A fiſh which while 
alive, if touched even with a long ſtick, benumbs 
the hand that ſo touches it, but when dead 1s 
eaten ſafely. 

Tos EXT. adj. [torprns, Latin.] Benumbed ; 
Aruck motionleſs ; not active; incapable of mo- 
tion. 

A comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail 
And tent memory through ſo multifarious an em- 
ployment. Evelyn. 

Tour Ip. adj. [torpidus, Lat.] Numbed: mo- 
tionleſs ; ſluggiſn; not active. 

Without heat all things would be forgid and 
without motion. Ray on the Creation. 

The ſuu awakes the p, ſap. Thom. Spring. 

To'xPinNEss. n. f. [from tor pid.] The tate of 
being torpid. 

Though the object about which it is exerciſed 
be poor, little, and low, yet a man hath this ad- 
vantage by the exerciſe of this faculty about it, 
that it keeps it from reſt and 7% piducſi, it enlargeth 
and habituates it for a due improvement even about 
nobler objects. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To'xP1TUDE. n. /. [from to pid. State of be- 
ing motionleſs; numbneſs; fluggiſhneſs. 

Some, in their moſt perfect ſtate, ſubſiſt in a 
kind of to pitude or fleeping Rate. Des ham. 

TO'RPOR. n. /. ¶Latin.] Dulneſs j numbneſs ; 
inability to move; dulneſs of ſenſation. 

Motion diſcuſſes the b of ſolid bodies, 
which, beſide their motion of gravity, have in 
them a natural appetite not to move at all. Bacon. 

TokkEra'cTION. n. /. | terrefattion, Fr. torre- 
Jocio, Lat.] The act of drying by the fire. 

When torrified ſulphur makes bodies black, why 
does torrefattion make ſulphur itſelf black ? Boyle 
If it have nat a ſufficient inſolation it looketh 
pale; if it beſunned too long it ſutfereth torrefac- 
tian. Brown. 
To To/rkkry. & 4. | torrifiers Fr. torrefacin, 
Latin.] To dry by the fire. 
In the ſulphur of bodies vorrei d conſiſt the prin- 
ciples of inilammability. Brown's Jug. Err, 
Ihe Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and 
ted from the ſun by addition of dryneſs from 
the toil. Brown. 
Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of 
blackneſs, the ſouty ftream of aduſt, or tre 
ſulphur. Beyic an Colours." 
Zorrefied ſulphur makes bodies black; I defire 
to know why torreſaction makes ſulphur itſelf 
black ? Þoyl- 
Another cliſter is compoſed of two heminæ oi 
white wine, half a hetnina of honey, ZEgyptian 
nitre torr: fied a quadrint, {Alrbuthnot 
To'rnt - +; F_- J. [terr, rf, N. torrens, Lat.] 
1. A ſ{ulden fiream raiſed by ſhowers. 
The near 1a blood, 
Forſake me liks the of a flood. 

Win no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Diſgniie 4%;e marſhal's plain diſgrace z 


Sardys. 


TOR 


No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne, 

The world will ſay he durſt nut paſs. Prior, 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultuous cur- 

rent. 

Not far from Caucaſus are certain ſteep falling 
tyrints, which waſh down many grain of gold, 
as in many other parts of the world ; and the peo- 
ple there inhabiting uſe to ſet many fleeces of 
wool in thete deſcents of water, in which the 
grains of gold remain, and the water patleth 
through, which Strabo witnefleth to be true. 

0 Raliig b. 

The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and 
conſcience, oppoſed that tr t which did over- 
whelm them, ſhould not loſe the recompenſe due 
to their virtue, Clarendon. 

When ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores, huge ene flow, 
Temp'ring the thirſty fever of the field, Dryden. 

Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. Pope. 
To'xREXT. adj. [torrens, Latin.] Rolling in a 

rapid ſtream. 

Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Milton. 

To/arD. adj. | torride, Fr. torrides, Latin.) 

1. Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen's commentators mention a twofold dry- 
neſs; the one concomitated with a heat, which 
they call a ud tabes ; the other with a coldneſs, 
when the parts are conſumed through extinction 
of their native heat. Harvey on Conſump. 

2. Burning ; violently hot. ; 

This with torrid heat, 

And vapours as the Lybian air aduſt, 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Micbon. 
3+ It is particularly applied to the regions or zone 

between the tropicks. 

8 Columbus firſt 

Found a ternp'rate in a tei zone; 

The fev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. Dr yd. 
Thoſe who amidſt the terrid regions live, 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, 

And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth. Prior. 
TokSE. . . [In heraldry.] A wreath. 
Toks EL. z. . [torſe, Fr.] Any thing in a 

twiſted form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as 
tor ſ'ls for mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over 
windows, lay them in loam. 

To'/R510N. n. ſ. [co, Lat.] The act of turn- 
ing or twiſting. 

Torr. 3. J [ tert, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] Miſ- 
chief; injury; calamity. Obſolete. 


Then gan triumphant trumpets ſound om high, 
» 


That ſent to Heaven the echoed-report 

Of their new oy, and happy victory 
Againſt him that had been long oppreſt with tr, 
And faſt impriſoned in ſieged fort. Spenſer. 

He dreadleſs bad them come to court, 

For no wild beaſts ſhould do them any tort. Spen/. 

Your diſobedience and ill managing 

Of actions, loſt for wWaat of due ſupport, 

Refer I juſtly to a further ſpring, 

Spring of ſedition, ſtrife, oppreſſion, tort, Fairf. 

To'RT1LE. adj. | tortilis, Latin. ]J Twiſted ; 
wreathed. 

To'r 10x. . from tortus, Lat.] Torment; 
pain. Not in uie. 

All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which 
the principd. cauſe of tn in the ſtomach and 
zelly. Bacon. 

To'x716U5., adj, | from tort. ] Injurious; do- 
ng wrong. Spenſer, 

To/xrive. adj. | from ti, Latin.] Twiſted ; 
vrcathed. 

Knots by the conflux of meeting ſap, 

'nfe&t the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
9+tive and errant from his courſe of growth, 
Shakeſpeare. 

To'aTOISE. x. ſ. [tortue, Fr.] 

1. Au animal covered with a hard ſhell : there 
are tortoiſes both of land and water. 


Moxar's Mech. Ex. H 


TOR 


In his needy ſhop a torteiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft. Shal:ſpers, 

A living 10-79i/e being turned upon its back, ne: 
being able to make uſe of its-paws for the return. 
ing of itſelf, becauſe they could only bend towards 
the belly, it could help itſelf only by its neck and 
head; ſometimes one fide, ſometimes an'ther, by 
puſhing againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the 
ground might permit it to roll its ſhell. Ray en C. 

2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſes 
to throw their troops, by bending down and hold- 
ing their bucklers above their heads ſo that no Carts 
could hurt them. 

Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets roſe. Dry, As, 

TeaTuo's1TY. n. . [from tortuous} Wreath; 
flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe 
unto the body of the infant, from whence enſy- 
eth that 40 tugſity, or complicated nodoſity, called 
the navel, Erown's Valgar Err, 

Tolar vous. adj. | tortucux, Fr. from 10, n 
tortus, Lat. 

tz Twifted ; wreathed ; winding. 

So vary'd he, and of his torts train 
Curl'd many a wnton wreath. Millor. 

Aqueous vepours, like a dry wind, paſs through 
ſo long and terte, a pipe of lead. Boyle, 

2. Miſchievous. Thus I explain it, on ſup- 
poſition that it is derived from 2917, wrong ; but 
it may meai cr09%4; as we ſay, cocked ways for 
bad practices, crcok-d being regularly enough op- 
poſite to right. This in ſome copies is to! , and 
therefore from tart. | 

Ne ought he chr d whom he endamaged 
By tor tuts Wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. 

. Spenſcre 

To'x TURr. . /. Frorture, Fr. tortura, Lat.] 

1. Torments judically inflited ; ain by which 
guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion extorted. 

Hecate 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes, 
And tanght the tortures of th' avenging gods. Od. 
2. Pain; anguiſh ; pang. 
Better be with the dead, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs extaſy. Shakeſp. Macteth, 
Ghaſtly fpaſm or racking re. Millos. 
7 To'RTUxE. * a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To puniſh with tortures. 
Hipparchus my enfranchis'd bondman, 
e may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or . 

. Shakeſpeare, 
The ſcourge inexorable and the in hour 
Calls us to penance. Milton. 

2. To vex; to excruciate; to torment. a 

Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, ſad remem- 

brance, 


At once to ture, and to pleaſe my ſoul. Ad 


3. To Keep on the ſtretch. 
The bow tortu1eth the ſtring continually, av! 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
Bac. Nat. Wi. 
Ton Trunks. . ſ. [from forture.] He wh 
tortures ; tormentor. 
I play the 2 twer by ſmall and ſmall, 
To lengthen out the worſt that mult be rr 
Sha: ** 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt 
his torturers, the more to diſgrace his face, they 
ſhaved him, and waſhed him with cold water; 
the king ſaid, Well, yet I will have warm water; 
and fo ſhed abundance of tears. Nac Apophs 
To'rvity. . ſ. [torvitas, Lat.] Sourneſs; ſe- 
verity of countenance. Not uſed. 
To'xvous. adj. [trouus, Lat.] Your of aſpect 3 
ſtern ; ſevere of countenance. Not nſed. 
| That tor vos ſour look produced by anger, and 
that gay and pleaſing countenance accompans ing 
love. Derbame 
Tory. . , [A cant term, derived, I ſuppoſes 
from an Iriſh word ſignifying a ſavage. ] One who 
adheres to the ancient c nſtitution of the ſtate, and 
the apoſtolical hierarchy of the church of England: 
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TOS 
The knight is more a t in the country than 
becauſe it more advances his intereſt. 
ape 2s : Addiſon. 
This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 
la church and in ſtate was of principles ſound ; 
Was truer than ſteel to the Hanover line, 
And griev'd that a try ſhould live above ground. 
Sruift. 
To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, tories. 
To Tos E. v. . 
To comb Wool. 


Swift. 
[Of the ſame original with 2eize. | 
To» Toss. v. a. [u, Dutch; Her, Fr. to 
accumulate; Miſh. geg, to dance; Ae ic 
Caſuton, Teſen, German, to make a note; Shin- 
n: perhaps from 10 4, a word uſed by thoſe who 
would have any tlung 5 pag by them. Pret. tof.d 
or ; part. pall. 12/-d or fe. 

815 4 — with the hand, as a ball at play. 
With tlus ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 
5 H to her love in preſence of the court. Dryd. 

A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with 10% up eggs 
and catching them again. Addiſon. 
2. To throw with violence. 
Back do I te theſe treaſons to thy head. Shake/. 
Vulcanos diſcharge forth with the fire not only 
metallick and mineral matter, but huge ſtones, 
ine them up to a ve at height in the air. 
58 N . — Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Tolift with a ſudden 2nd violent motion. 
Behold how they % their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes. =ADryden. 
I call'd to ſtop him, but in vain : 
He tot his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay. Addiſon's Cato, 
So talk too idle buzzing things: 
Toſ+ up their heads, and ftretch their wings. Prior. 
4. To agitate; to put in violent motion. 
The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is a 
vanity tet to and fro. Prove. XXI. 6. 
Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; 
if they be not toſſed upon the arguments of coun- 
iel, they will be ted upon the waves of fortune, 
and be full of inconſtancy, doing and undoing. 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers 


tft, 
And flutter'd into rags. Milton. 
I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, of- 
ten being teſſ.d in ſtorms. Addiſ. Speetator, 
©. To make reſtleſs ; to diſquiet. 
She did love the knight of the red croſs, 
Fo whoſe dear fake ſo many troubles her did fi. 


Spenſer, 
Calm region once, 

And full of peace, now ta and turbulent. Milton. 
6, To keep in play; to tumble over. 
That ſcholar ſhould come to a better knowledge 

in the Latin tongue th moſt do, that ſpend four 

years in 79g all the rules oi grammar into com- 
mon ſchools. Aſcham 

7% Toss. v. u. 

1. To fling; to winch ; to be in violent com- 
motion. 

Dire was the tete deep the groans ! deſpair 

Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to _— 

en. 
Galen tells us of a poor woman patient of lis 
whom he tound very weak in bed, continually 
ing and tumbling from one fide to another, and 
totally deprived of her reſt. larw-y. 
To and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only frets 
and enrages our pain. 7 illotfon, 
And thou, my fire, not deſtin'd by thy birth, 

To turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou ts and rave, and long to die, 

And quit thy clam to immortality! Add. Ovid. 
They throw their perſon wich a hoyden air 


Acroſs the room, and / into the chair. Young, 
5 To be toſſed. 
our mind is n on the ſea, 
There where your arpoſies 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. = Shak:ſpeare, 
3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, 


3nd wager on what fide it ſhall fall. 


ö 


1 0 


I'd try if any plegſure chuld be found, 

In e up for twenty thoyfand pound. Bramfon. 

Toss.-n. /. [ from the-xerb. ] 

1. The act of tofling. 

* The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the 
celebrated Caſtor at Don Livio's is perfectiy round; 
nor has it any thing like a fling faſtened to it, to 
add force to the %%. Addiſon. 

2. An affected manner of raiſing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers follow, 
Ons taught the 2%, and one the new French wal- 

low : 
His ſword knot this, his cravat that defign'd. Dr. 

There is hardly a polite ſentence in the follow- 
ng dialogues which dot! not require ſome ſuita- 
ble 75/5 of the head. Scui fi 

To'ss ELT. . . See Tasse. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with 
1 piece of packthread to make a 19//, by which 
you may conveniently lift the bag when full. 

Mortima H iſbandry. 

To's$rR. n./. Ln toſs,] One who throws; 
one who ſlings and writhes. 

To'ss vor. nf. Ct aud pet.] A toper and 
drunkard. 

Tos r, preterite and part. paſſ. of 720. 

In a troubled ſea of pailion 2%. 

To'T AL. adj. [twws, Lat. 2%, Fr.] 

1. Whole ; complete ; full. 

They ſet and rite ; 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old polletfion, and extinguith life. Milton. 
If all the pains that, for thy Britain's ſake, 
My paſt has took, or future life may take, 
Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray'r, 
And with this gift reward my te care. Prior. 
2. Whole; not divided, 
Either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life... Milton. 

To TA LI Tv. . . [taalite, Fr.] Complete 
ſum; whole quantity. 

To'TALLY. adv, [from total.) Wholly ; ful- 
ly ; completely. 

The ſound interpreters expound this image of 
God, of natural reaſon ; which, if it be totally or 
moſtly defaced,. the. right of government doth 
ceaſe. Bacon's Holy War. 

The obdurate finner, that” hath long hardened 
his own heart againſt God, thereby provokes him 
tally to withdraw. all inward grace from him. 

ammor.d, 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes 
along with us into the next, where it will be per- 
fected : but faith and hope ſhall then zetally fail; 
the one being changed into fight, the other into 


Milton. 


enjoyment, Ates bury* s Sermons. 
T*o'THER, contracted for the other. 
As bad the one as ether. Farnaby. 


To To'T TER. v. u. | tateren, to ſtagger, Dutch.) 

To ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. 

What news, in this our tt'ring ſtate ? 

It is a reeling wor'd indeed, my lord; 

And I believe will never ſtand upright. Shateſp. 
As a bowing wall ſhall ye be, and as a forrering 

ſence. Pſalms. 
The foes already have paſſeſs'd the wall, 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. Dryd. 
To'TTERY.] adj, from zotter.] Shaking ; 
Tor. unſteady; dizzy. Neither of 

thoſe words is uſed. ' 

Siker thy head very trtie is, 

So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. Spenſer. 
To Touch. v. 4. | trucher, Fr. ten, Dutch. ] 
1. Toperceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 

Nothing but body can be cue or touch. Creech. 

2. To handle flightly, without effort or vio- 
2nce. 

In the middle of the bridge there is a draw- 
bridge made with ſuch artifice, that the ſentinel 
diſcovering any force approaching, may, by only 
touching a certain iron with his foot, draw up the 
bridge. Brown's Travels, 

3. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there be 
no ſpace between the thing reached.and the thing 
brought to it. 


——_ 


TOU 
He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken 


when it 72«cheth the fire. Tudges xvi. 9. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly. M Han. 
4. = —— to; to — 
ir impious foliy dar'd to 
On herds devoted to the rod of 3 
The god vindictive doom'd them never 
Ah men unbleſs'd to bench their natal ſhore. 
Pepe Odxſſiy. 
5. To try as gold with a ſtone. f : 
When I have ſuit, 
Wherein I mean to #:4ch your love indeed, 
It ſhall be full of poiſe and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. Shaksſp. Othello. 
\Words ſodebas'd and hard, no ſtone 


Was hard endugh to auh them on. Hudibras. 
6. To relate to. 
In ancient times was publickly read firſt the 


ſcripture, as, namely, ſomething out of the books 
of the prophets of God ; ſome things out of the 
apottles writings ; and, laſtly, out of the holy 
evangeliſts ſome things which touched the perſon of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Heoker 
The quarrel touche:b none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 8 
7. To meddle with ; not totally to forbear. 
He ſo light was at legerdemain, | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Sper. 
8. To effect. 
What of ſweet 
Hath touch my ſenſe, fiat ſeems to this. Milten. 
9. To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt 
I was ſenſibly twched with that kind impreſſion. 


Congreve. 

The tender fire was tonch'd with what ne faid, 
And fluag the blaze of glories from his h 
And bid the youth advance. Addiſon's Ovid. 

10. To delineate or mark out. 

Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light ; 

The lines, though zouch'd but faintly, are drawn 

right. P 
In To cenſure ; to animadvert upon. Not 
u 

Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, 
touched them for their living ſo near, that they went 
near to tb him for his life. Hayward. 

12. To infeQ ; to ſeize lightly. 

Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the Summer; 
otherwiſe thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the 
Winter. Bacon - Nat. Hiſt. 

13. To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. 

Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and ſo 
hard, that a file will not touch it, as fmiths ſay, 
when a file will not eat, or race it. Moxon's M. E. 

14. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. 

They touch'd their golden harps, and prais'd. 

Milton. 

One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 

15. To influence by impulſe ; to impel forcibly. 

No decree of mine, 
To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His free will. 

16. To treat of perfunctorily. 

This thy laſt reaſoning words auch only. Milt. 

17. Ty Touch up. To repair, or improve by 
flight ſtrokes, or little emendations. 

What he ſaw was only her natural countenance 
touched up with the uſual improvements of an aged 
coquette. Addiſon. 

To Touch. v. u. ä 

1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no ſpace 
is between them; as, two ſpheres touch only at 
points. 

2. To faſten on; to take effect on. 

Strong waters pierce metals, and will tauch up- 
on gold that will not touch upon filver. Bacon, 
3. To Touvcn at. To come to without ſtay. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. , xxvii. 

Oh fail not to touch at Peru; | 
With gold there our veſſel we'll tore. Covky. 

Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a geutle- 
man ſhould not barely zach at, but conſtantly 
dwell upon. Lockes 

A fithmongcr lately t9«b:d at Hammerſmith. 

Spectator. 


Milton, 


| 


4 To 
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4. To Tovcn en To mention ſlightly. 


The ſhewing by what ſteps Knowledge comes 
into our mind, it may ſuffice to have only lg To have tlie 144. hes deareſt priz d. 
Cn, CRE 

It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon; if the an- The very ſame in ev'ry little #-ch, 
tiquaries have zrched upon it, they immediately 
| Adil jon. 
5. To ToUcH on or u. To go for a very ſhurt| Creep in our cars; ſoft ſtilueſs and the night 


quitted it. 


time. 
He truched upon the Moluccoes. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear, or tech pon th? inchanted coaſt, 
Propitivus Neptune teer'd their courſe by night. 


Dryden 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and Do ſtrongly ſpeak t'us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clopltra. 


 teuched an the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts. 


Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To Tov on or . To light upon in men-| tuftfer for the world, doth now alio, by means 


tal enquiries. 


It is impoſlible to make obſervations in art or | and exerciſe dominion over all men, with a true, 
ſcience which have not been 1a bd wpo2 by others. | natural, and a ſenſible auch of mercy. 
Addi ſons Spectator. 


Toucnk. 97 {from the noun. ] 


1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no ſpace 


between the things reaching and reached. 
No falſehood can endure 
Tovucb of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs, 
2. The ſenſe of feeling. 
O dear ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my zoch, 
I'd fav, I had eyes again. 
The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are 
ſo het in operation, are to the firſt touch cold. Bac. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt, and 


NI. 7 An 


dry; : As Knags and Burgeſs caunot hit, 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſ- It yet may feel the nicer 9 
cern; Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. Prior. 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure, and ſharp pain we try. He gave the little wealth he had 


AD. 

The ſpider's tech how exquiſitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along theline. Pope. 
The fifth ſenſe is te a ſenſe over the whole body. 


Locke.| I never bare any zach of coutcience with greater 
3. The act of touching. Iregret. King Chur les. 


The uch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of ſhrugging come over her body, like the twink- 
ling of the faireſt among the fixed ſtars. Sidrey. 
| With one virtuous 75h 
Th' archchemick ſun produces precious things. 

Aiilion, 

4. State of being touched. 

The time was once, when thon unurg'd wou'dſt 


vow, I keep tuch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, 

That never th was welcome to thy hand, and with my own utual frugality in theſe Kind of 
Unleis I touch'd. Shak: care. | collations. Nore. 
5. Examination, as by a ſtone. He was not to expect that ſo perfidious a crea- 


To-morrow, good fir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt bide the 1c». Shake Ip. Henry TV. 
Ah Buckingham, now do 1 ply the ouch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakrſpeare, 
Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely de- 
viſed, yet the duke being of baſe gold, and fearing 
the auch, ſubſcribed that he did acknowledge his 
offences. Haywan d. 
6. Teſt; that by which any thing is examined. 
The law-makers rather reſpected their own be- 
nefit than equity, the true 20h of all laws. Carezu. 
-, Proof; tried qualities. 
Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble 79h / when I am forth, 
Bid me farewell, and ſmile. 
8. Yale, Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon the 


Artiacial ſtrife 


It will be the more difficult for him to conceive 
when he has only a relation given him, without 
the nice che; which make the graces of the pic- 
rure. D: yd 1. 

Never give the] aſt touch with your pencil, till 
you luve well exan:ined your deſign. dn. 

9. Feature; lineament. 

Thus Roſalind of many parts 


Ah bet. 


Shak ſp. King Lear. 


ture ſhould Keep cb with him. 


Shate/ſpeare. ſellers pbraſe, will make a ſixpenny wuch. Srft. 


TOU 


By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd ; 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 


Dryden. 
10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inſtrument. 
Here let the ſounds of muſick 


Become the touches of ſweet harmony. Shak [prare, 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and ſwage, 
With ſolemn tubes, troubled thoughts. Milton. 
11, Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent Hes, 


12. Something of patſion or affection. 
He which without our nature could not on earth 


thereof, both make interceſſion to God for finners, 


Hooker, 
He loves us not : 
He wants the natural touch. 
I3. Particular relation. 
Speech of tzucb towards others ſhould be ſpar- 
ingly uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, 


| 14. | Touche, Fr.] A ſtroke. 
Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their .mints 
make war upon one another; one meets ſome- 
times with very nice /9ubes of raillery. Addiſon. 
Another {mart touch of the author we meet with 
in the filth page, where, without any preparation, 
he breaks out all oa a ſudden into a vein of poetry. 

| £1ddijon. 
Though its error may be ſuch, 


To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew by one ſatyrick zach, 
No nation wanted it ſo much. 
15. Animadverſion ; cenſure. 


Swift, 


Soon mov'd with eng of blame, thus Eve, 

What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam, ſevere. 
Milton. | 

16. Exact performance of agreement. 

Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 

Is pay and diſpatch him, yet ever ye ſleepe. Tufſrr. 

Quoth Hudibras, thou ofter'ſt much, 
But art not able to Keep touch. Hudibras. 


LE range. 
17. A ſmall quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have a tack of your condition, 

That cannut brouk the accent of reproof. 
Shakeſpeare. 


of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough 

gutteral pronunciation of the Welfh and Iriſh. 
Heider F lements of Speech. 

18. A hint; ſlight notice given. 

The king your maſter knows their diſpoſition 


them. a | 
19. A cant word for a ſlight eſſay. 
Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the book. 


Bacon. 


in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you ſpeak in the 19uch- 
lee, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 
piece, the iound is far better heard than in the 
open ar. B.icon's Notural Hifto y. 


neſs ; iraſcibility. 


My triends reſented it as a motion not guided 


10 


required. 


ipeech now adopted. ; 


Touchin; our perſon, ſeek we no reve 
Wedo deliver you. 


ſubſtance, though there was afterwa 


with ſuch diſcretion as the touchineſs of t 


hoſe times 


A t ne Us whe, 


Shaleſpeare.| To'ucninG. prep. | This word is original 
A fon was copy'd from his voice ſo much, participle of ch, | With reſpect, rs on 


lation to. It has often the particle , before it, of 
which there ſeems to be no uſe. T ouching is now 
obſolete, though more - conciſe than the mode vi 


Touching things which belong to diſcipline, tie 
church hath authority to make canons ant decr 
even as we read in the apoſtles times it did. . 


ere, 
4 75 
ngeyz 


But we our Kingdom's ſafety muſt ſo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſouglit, that to her laws 
Shakeſpeare”; Henry v. 
The heavens and the earth remamed in the tame 
ſtate in which they were created, as touchin» their 


rds added 


maltiplicity of perfection in reſpect of beauty, 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the H 
Tou hing the debt, he took himſelf to be acquit- 
ted thereof. 


Hayy, 


Shakeſpeare. 


without coming home to any man. 4acor's Eſf/ays. | feting ; moving. 


the touch, faulty, aud the ſtandard uncertain ? 


and not fragile. 


Exceeded her commiſſion to befriend. 


Socrates choſe rather to die than renounce or 
conceal his judgment boi the unity of the God. 
head. Seth. 
To'vcxinG a. from touch.] Pathetick ; at. 
To'ucnixGLy. adv. | from tub.) With feel. 
ing emotion; in a pathetick manner. 
This laſt fable ſhows how t0«cb+7/y the poet ar. 
gues in love affairs. | Garth, 
To'UucnMENOT. u. ſ. [cucumis, ag if, Lit.) 
An herb. Auſaeni. 
Touceus TONE. u. 7. [ touch and lane: pierre i: 
touche, Fr.] 
1. Stone by which metals are examined. 
Chilton would ſay, that gold was tried with the 
touch//onr, and men with gold. Bacon: opti, 
If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make 


Crliirr, 

2. Any teſt or criterion. 
Is not this their rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that we 
ſhould uſe it as a c9ch/one to try the orders of the 
church ? Hooker, 
The work, the t/a of the nature, is; 
And by their operations things are known. Dor in. 
Money ſerves for the t9uch/*ore of common ho- 
neſty. E ſrurgt. 

Time is che ſureſt judge of truth : I am not van 
enough to think I have left no faults in this, which 
that tuen will not diſcover. Dvyd. Spar. Friar, 
To'ucywoop. . /, [Tauch and 4rd. Rotten 
wood uſed to catch the fire ſtruck ſrom the flint. 
A race of reſolute ſtout trees they are, ſo ahound- 
ing with metal and heat, that they quickly take 
fre, and become tuchword, Heowel's Fecal Foreſt, 
To make white powder, the powder of rotta 
willows is beſt ; ſpunk, or tuchwozd prepared, 
might make it ruſſet. Irin. 
To uenv. adj. | from touch. | Peeviſu; irritable; 
iraſcible ; apt to take fire. A low word. 
You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat 


This coming ſtill nearer to an aſpiration, a touch} ſo nice a ſubjeR with proportionable caution, C. 


You are fo touchy, and take things ſo hotly, I 


am ſure there muſt be ſome miſtake in this. 


A bubu. 
TOUGH. adj. [roh, Saxon. 
1. Yielding to flexure or extenſion without 


very well; a fimall 794 will put him in mind of fracture; not brittle. 


Ot bodies ſome are fragile, and ſome are g, 
Bacon's Natural Il. 
2. Stiff; not eaſily flexible. 

The bow he drew, 


To'vcHaBLE. adj. [from tod. Tangible z that | And almoſt join'd the horns of the eg eugh. Pry. 
Picture. may be touched. 


Fate with nature's law would ſtrive, 


: To'vcu-HvulE. 2./. ¶ touch and hole.) The bole | To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive ; 
Lives in thoſe 79uches, livelier than life. Shakeſpeare. | through which the tire is conveyed to the powder 


And when ſo g a frame ſhe could not bend, 
D. y du. 
3. Not eaſily injured or broken. 

O ſides you are too 70g 
Will you yet hold? Shak ure. 
A body made of braſs the crone demands 


To'UcHINF55- . . [from teaching. ] Peeviſh- | For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 


Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire. Dry 


4. Viſcous; clammy ; ropy ; tenacivus. 7 
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and bag ben, elſa they will break to pow der. 


enter. 


battle. 


ro, and the ef uſion of b 


ral with dt, ig .] To pull; to tear; to 


Haring off ſhak'd them and eſcap d their hands, 
Fecomas more fell, and all that him withſtands 


Ca bing with furious limbs her holders to the walls. 


1 O U 
5% Tovenkx. v. . [from tg.] To grow 


"tough. ; 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give 


Morli mer. 
To ToucuRx. v. a. To make /9gh, 
To'v GUNESS, x. ſ. from tg. 
1. Nat brittleneſs ; flexibility. 
To make an induration with «ghneſs, and lefs 
fragility, decoct bodies in water for threedays ; but 
they muſt be ſuch into which the water will not 
Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 
A well-temper'd ſword is bent at will, 
But keeps the native twuighneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 
2. Viicolity ; tenacity ; clamminets ; glutinouſ- 
neſs. k 
In the firſt ſtage the viſcoſity or bongbueſ of the 
fluids mould be taken off by diluents. Arbuther. 
z. Firmneſs againſt injury. ; 
I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables 
of perdurable bang lmeſt. Shakeſp. Othello, 
TOUPE'T. . J. (Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock 
of hair. 
Remember ſecond-hand rupees and repaired 
rufiles. Swift, 
TOUR. . /. Tur, French. ] 
1. Ramble z roving journey. 
1 made the tour of all the king's palaces. Af. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the tx of the 
whole ſyſtem of the ſun. b. and Pop-: Ma. Seri. 
2. Turn; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it 
i rather French than Engliſh. 
Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme ccleſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, 


TOW 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him: we'll 


: t9Ww3s you 
Joint by joiut, but we will know his purpoſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To t9we ſuch things as flutter 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Swiſe. 
Tow. . f. Crop, Saxon. ] Flax or hemp beaten 
and combed into a filamentous ſubſtance. 
Tow twiſted round the handle of an inftrament 
makes it eaſier tq be held. Sharp. 
To Tow. v. a. |tcon, teohan, Saxon, to lead; 


t:ghon, old Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particu- 
larly through the water. 


Thou knew'lt too well 

My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' ftring, 
And thou ſhould'ſt :2wv me after. Shak. Ait. and C. 
The ſeamen #2wed, and I ſhoved, till we arrived. 


1 a . Swift, 
owAa'RD. 
= Sage ee | Þrep. [xopante, Saxon. 
I. In a direction to. 
He ſet his face torvard the wildernefs. Num. xxiv. 
2. With local tendency to. 

The currents drive, 
Tys'rd; the retreating fea, their furious tide. Ali. 
3. Near to: as, the danger now comes #w.rds 


him. 


4. With reſpect to; touching; regarding. 
We brought them to as great peace between 


themſelves, as love /5wards us for having made the 


peace. Si. lucy. 

Repent you not, 

As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 

Which ſorrow's always 7-ww'rds ourſelves, not 
heavn? Shateſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 

His heart relented :9wward; her. Milton, 

By our law, no good 13 to be left undone, - 


To ſolve the tr; by heavenly bodies made. #lackm. | ward; all, not the good of the tongue, the hand, 


z. In Mit it is probably tower; elevation ; 
high fliglit. 
"The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy , 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 
| Milton. 


Ls Ly 
TOURNAMENT. | ”, J. Cour nam "tum, low Lat.) 
To'vixty. 
1, Tilt; juſt; military ſport z mock encoun- 
ter. 
hey might, under the pretence 
Of tilts and mr namntsy 
Provide them horſe and armour for defence. Dor. 
For juſts, tourn'ys, and barriers, the glories of 
them are the chariots, wherein challengers make 
their entry. Bucrn, 
Whence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and 2 - 
rants, fo much in uſe in theſe parts? Templr. 
He liv'd with all the pomp he could deviſe, | 
At tilts and g nts obtain'd the prize, 
But fonnd no fayour in his lady's eyes. Dr ydes. 
2. A:{:52 nies it fimply for encounter; ſhock of 


With cruel 1rament the ſquadrons join! 
Vi ere cattle paſtur'd late, now ſicattei d lis 
Wich carcaifes, and arme, th' inſanguin'd field. 
Milton. 
To Torrxty, v. n. {from the noun. ] To tilt 
zn the 1 sls. 
An elſin born cf noble ſtate, 
Well coutd he H, and in lifts debate. Spes ſcr. 
TUURNISUET. n. {. ſFrench.] A bandage 
ved in amputaticns, ſtraitened or relaxed by the 
turn of a handle 
If the orifice does not readi'y appear, looſen the 
fan will direct you 
doit. Sher. 
To Torstr. . . [probably of the ſame origi- 


haul; to drag; whence — or t:wzer, the name 
Ot 2 mai, 
As a bar whom angry curs have 7% d, 


Treads down and overthrows, 
dhe tolles, tumbles, firikey, turns, tcuſes, 
and ſprauls, 


Sf enſe: * 
ſpurns, 


Drayton. 


the heart. 


tion. 


Scalb. 
5. With ideal tendency to. 
This was the firſt alarm England received - 


ward; any trouble, after it had enjoyed for {5 many 
years the maſt uninterrupted profperity. Clrendon. 


6. Nearly: little lefs than. 

I am /wards nine years older finceT left ar 
Swift. 

Toſwaxd. Nadv. [It is doubtful whether in 

To'warvDs. this uſe the word be adverb or 

adjective.] Near; at hand; in a ſtate of prepara- 


What might be toad that this ſweaty haſte 


Doth make the niglit joint labourer with the day ? 


5 e 


To WARD. adj. Ready to do or learn; not frow - 


ard, - 


To wARDLINESS, . /. [from te y.] Doci- 


lity » compliance; readine\s to do or to learns 


The beauty and twvardiinsf; of theſe children 
moved her brethren to envy. R Il. of the M. 
To'warDLY. adj. {from t5:v4ard.] Ready to do 
r Harn; docile ; compliant with duty. 
Some young ww rdy noblemen or gentlemen 
were uſually ſent as ailiſtants or attendants. Bucon. 
To'warDXE5SS, . from iaxvard. ] Docility. 
Parents will not throw away the tw.ardreſs of a 
child, and the expence of education upon a pro- 
e:fion, the labour of which is increaſed, and the 
rewards are vanithed. South, 
Tow rv. . . ¶tauilh, French; twaoglin, Ital. 
A cloth un which the hands are wiped. 
They with their fine [oft-grafty wel; ſtant, 
To wipe away the drops and moiſture ſrom her 


band. . Drayten. 
His arm muſt be kept up with a napkin or «vel. 
. Cimane 


Th' attendants water for their hands ſupply, 
And having waſh'd, with filken towels dry. Dryd. 
To'wtR. 2. {. ron, Saxon; teur, Fr. torre, 
Italian; turris, Latin. | 
1. A high building; a building raifed above the 
main edifice. 1 . 
Let us build us a city and a riet, whoſe top 
may reach unto heaven. Gen. xi. 4. 
Tow'rs and battle ments it ſees 
Buſom'sd high in tuſted trees. 
He them beboling, ſoon 


A 


TOW 


Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r 


Obſtruct Heav'n tow'rs. Milton. 
2. A fortreſs; a citadel. f 
A ſtrong tow-r from the enemy. Lale. 
3. A high head-dreſs. 
Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In tous, and curls, and perriwigs. Hudibras. 


4- High flight ; eleyation. 
' To Tower. v.n, To ſoar ; to fly or riſe high. 
Ou th' other fide an high rock e red ſtill. Sper. 
No marvel 
My lord protector's hawks do tower fo well. Shakes 
Circular baſe of riſing folds that tower d 
Fold above fold a ſurging maze. Milton, 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt. 
: Dryden 
The hooves plough, the ſhare, the tew'ring 
eight 
Of waggous, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden's Gere, 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts which wer above 
the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take 
their rife, not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which 
ſenſe or reſſection have offered for the coutempla- 
tion of the mind. f 0 che, 
To'wER-MUSTARD, . ſ. [turritis, Lat. ] A hos: 
: liter, 
Tow AHD. adj. [from tome. ] Adorned or de- 
fended by towers. | 
light ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 
Or the ww'rcd Cybele. Miken's Arcades. 
To'wtryY. «dj. | from tower. } Adorned or 
guarded with towers. 
Fere naked rocks and empty waſtes were ſeen, 
There #4v'ry cities and the foreſts green. . 
Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem rite t 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and liſt thy eyes . Pope. 
Tow x. #. ſ. [tun, Saxon; tuyny Dutch; from- 
cinan, Saxon, ut. i 
1. Any walled collection of houſes. 
She let them down by a cord; for her houſe 
was upon the town wall, Fof. tis 15. 
When Alexandria was beſieg'd and won, 
He pats'd the treaches firſt, and ſtorm d the t. 
Better tan. 


2. Any collection of houſes larger than a vil- 


ge. 
Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had 
as lieve the o crier had ſpoke the lines. SH 
Into whatſoever city or {own ye enter, enquire 
who in it is worthy, and there abide. Mat. x. 11. 
Before him teres and rural works between. 


Milton. 
My friend this inſult ſees, | 
And flies from 79wn; to woods, from men to trees. 
| Deco. 
3. In England, any number of houſes ta which 
belongs a regular market, and which is not a city 
or the ſee of a biſhop. 5 
4. The inhabitants of a town. 
To the clear ſpring cold Artær went; 
To which the whole eαν for their water ſent. 


5. The court end of London, 
A virgin whom her mother's care ; 
Drags from the :9wn to wholeſome country air. 
. Fope, 
6. The people who live ia tbe capital, * 
He all at once let down, 0 | 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the enn. Pope. 
7. It is uſed by the inbabitants of every town 
or city: as we ſay, a now {umily is come to town. 
There is ſome new.drefeyor uew divzerfion juſt 
come to town, Law. 
3. It is uſed emphatically for the capital: as, 46 
lives h mn, in towng. and; fix in the cgunti y. 
To/w4iCLERK. v. ſ. [ron and cl. An officer 
who manages the publick buſine of à place. 
The t.wv:C{:r4 uppeaſed the people. 45s, xix. 
TowSuo'ust. 2. J. | town aud Lage.] The hall 
vw here publick bufineis is tranſacted. = 
A t-<vnhouſe built at one end will front the church 
that ſtands at the other. Addiſon an Ital. 
To /wx5H1P. . J. [town and ſhip.] The corpo- 
ration of a town ; the diſtrict belonging to 2 town. 


ä Ne. 45. 3 F I am 


Before your highnefs to preſent the man. S. 


And think their hearts enantour d of a wy. Young. 


1 
1 
E. 
bt; 
2 
| 
- 
1 
5 
* 


Thinks more upon her paradiſe of joys. Spenſer, 
So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent. Milten, 
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1 zm but a poor petitianer of onr whole Hu- 
2 f. f Shak ſpear & 

They had built hoaſes, planted gardens, erected 
n pe, and made proviſion for their poſterity, 

N R. eib. 
". Te'/wxt wav. nf. Iro: and wan. | 

r. An inhabitant of a place. 

Hers come the t5-wn/mer on proceſſiom, 


In the time of king Henry the ſræth, in a fight 
between the earls of Ormone and Detmond, al- 
moſt all the :ovn/men of Kilkenny were flain. 

Daw on Ireland, 

They marched to Newcaſtle, whici: being de- 
ſended only by the torun, was j; up to them. 

(. J re dm. 

J left him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 

T' admit the tow-ſnn at their firſt appearince. 
Dryden. 
2. One of the ſame town. 

Towxr tx. . f. frown and tale. } Common 
prattle of a place. 

If you tell the ſecret; in twelve hours it ſhall be 
tonal. EC Ffirange. 

To'xicat. adj. | ;oxicum, Latin.) Poiſonous ; 
containing poiſon. 

Tov. n. j { toycny tooghen, to dreſs with many or- 
naments, Dutch. | 

t. A petty commodity ; a trifle ; a thing of no 
value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that zy which 
1 had found, following an acquaintance of mine 
ai the plough. Sidney. 

They exchange for knives, glaſſes and ſuch , 
great abundance of gold and pearl. Abbo. 

Becauſe of old 
Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace: 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch 29%. 
Ailton. 

O virtue ! virtue ! what art thou become, 

That man ſhould leave thee for that % a woman ! 

7» Dryden, 

2. A plavthing ; a bauble. 

To daliy thus with death is no fit 5h, 

Go find ſome other play-fellows, mine own ſweet 
boy. Spenſer, 

What a profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, 
frappings, tables, cabinets, and the like precious 
toys! Addiſon. 
In Delia's hand this to is fatal found, 

Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely Ee 

OPC. 

We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 4 


2. Matter of no importance. 

*T15 a cockle or a walnut ſhell, 
A knack, à toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Sbhakeſperre. 

High and nobte things I lightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle 2% my lines may vainly ſwell. 

Drayton. 

4. Folly; trifling practice; filly opinion. 

The things which ſo long experience of all ages 
hah confirmed and made profitable, let us not 
preſume to condemn as follies and toys, becauſe 
we ſometimes know not the cauſe and reaſon of 
them. Hooker. 

5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 

Ye ſons of Venus, play your ſports at will; 
For preedy Pleaſure, careleſs of your ten, 


6. Odd ſtory ; filly tale. 
: I never may believe 
Theſe antick fables, nor theſe fairy et. Shakep. 
7. Shght repreſentation. _ 
Shall tit which hath always received this con- 
ſtruction, be now diſguiſed with a toy of novelty ? 
Hacker. 
g. Wild fancy; irregular imagery; odd conceit. 
The very place puts 2 of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
An hears it roar beneath. Shak-ſ. Hamlet. 


[licks with the caprices of frothy imagination. 


| 


| 
The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 


wantonnets. 


TRA 


Te/vytsn, adj. {from e.] Trifling ; wanton. 
To'x1sHNess. . f. | from toyi/h.] Nugacity 5 


Your ſociety will diſcredit that royi/neſs of wan- 
ton fancy, that plays tricks with words, and fro- 


Glanville's Scepfis, 
To'yMav. . ſ. from t.] A eller of toys. 
But what ia oddneſs can be more ſublime, 
Than 8 the foremoſt /9y1gr7z of his time ? 
Young. 
To'xsnov. n. J. [ty and /b5p.] A ſhop wiiere 
playthings and little nice manufactures are ſold. 
Fans, ülks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay 
ſo thick together, that the heart was nothing elſe 
but a t9y/bep. Addijon. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They ſhift the moving h of their heart. Pope, 
To TozZE. v. d. [See Towsr and TEASsE.] 
To pull by violence or importunity. 
1Think'ſt thou, for that I infinuate, or tee from 
thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no courtier. 
Shakeſpeare. 
TeACE. . ſ. [trace, Fr. traccir, Italian. | 
1. Mark left by any thing paſſing; fouttteps. 
Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton, 
2. Remain ; appearance of what has been, 
The people of theſe countries are reported to 
have lived like the beaſts among them, without 
any traces of orders, laws or religion. Temple. 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, 
the greateſt part of the ornaments being taken 
from Trajan's arch, and ſet up to the conqueror. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. Pope, 
3. [From tiraſſer, Fr. tiraſſes, traces.} Harneſs 
for bealts of draught. 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinner's legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſhoppers ; 
The traces, of the fmalleſt ſpider's web, Shake/. 
Milton. 


The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe tr accs from the field retreat. Pepe. 
Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, unpratis'd in the trace. Pope. 
To TRACE. v. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, Ital. |] 
1. To follow by the footſteps, or remaming 
marks, 
I feel thy power to zrace the ways 
Of higheſt agents. Milton. 
You may # ce the deluge quite round the globe, 
in profane hiſtory ; and every one of theſe people 
have a tale to tell concerning the reſtauration. 
Hau net Theory, 
They do but ?rce over the paths beaten by the 
ancients, or comment, csitick, or flouriſh upon 
them. | Temple. 
To this haſte of the mind, a not due tracing of 
the arguments to their true foundation is * 
ke. 


2. To follow with exactneſs. 

That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denb. 
3. To mark out. 

He allows the ſoul power to trace images on 
the brain, and perceive them. Locke. 
His pen can trace out a true quotation, Sift. 
4. To walk over. 

Men as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. Sper. 
We do trace this alley up and down. Sb. 
TrA'CER. . ſ. | from trace.] One that traces. 
Ambaſſadors ſhould not be held the tracers of a 
plot of ſuch malice. Howel. 
TRACK. . ſ. | trac, old Fr. traccir, Italian. 

- - Mark left upon the way by the foot or other- 
wiſe, 

Following the trac. of Satan. - Milton. 
Hung by the neck and hair, and mats 


around, 


With tracts of bloud inicrib'd the duſty ground. 


TRA 


Conſider the exterior frame of the globe, f ws 
may find any tract or footſteps of wiſdom mn its 
conſtitution. Biul v, 

2. A road; a beaten patli. g 

With tract oblique ſidelong he works his war, 

N | Men 

Behold Torquaus the ſame h purſue, 

And next, the two devoted Decii view. Bui 

To TRACK. v. a. [from the noun.] To (alloy 
by the footſteps or marks left in the way. 

As ſhepherd's cur that in dark evening's fande 
Hath tracked forth ſome ſavage beaſtis trend u. 

He was not only a profeſſed imitator of Horace, 
but a learned plagiary in all the others ; o 
him every where in their ſnow. Dre 

IS eK Iss. adj. [ from track.) Untrodyen: 
marked with no footſteps. ; 

Loft in track/c/s fields of ſhining dow, 

Unable to diſcern the way, 
Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. 1, 

TRACT. 3. /. 2 Lat.] 

1. Any kind of extended ſubſtance. 

Heavy'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep #ra& of hell. 

2. A region; a quantity of land, 

Only there are ſome tracts which, by high moun- 
tains, are barred from air and freſh wind. X. 

Monte Circeio, by Homer called inſula Fez, 
is a very high mountain joined to the main 1nd 
by a narrow tract of earth. Aa u. 

3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or draun 
out to lengt h. 

The myrtle flouriſheth ſtill; and wonderful it 
is that for ſo long a ma? of time ſhe ſhould thil 
continue freſh. Hex, 

Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 
Improv'd by tra? of time, and wing'd aſcend 
Ethereal as we. Mil, 

As in tra# of ſpeech a dubious word is eaſily 
known by the coherence with the reſt, and a du 
bious letter by the whole world; ſo may a deut 
perſun, having competent Knowledge of language, 
by an acute ſigacity by ſome more evident word 
diſcerned by his eye, know the ſenſe. e. 

4. Courſe ; manner of proceſs; unleſs it means, 
in this place, rather, diſcourfe ; explanation, 

The tract of every thing 
Would, by a good diſcourſer, loſe ſome life 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shak, II. VIII. 
5. It feerns to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for track, 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright tra? of his fiery car, 


Min, 


| Gives ſignal of a goodly day tu-murrow. Sat . 


6. [Trattatur, Lat.] A treatiſe ; a ſmall book, 
The church clergy at that time writ the beſt 
collection of tracts againſt popery that ever ap* 


peared. Seit. 
Tae r ABLE. adj. [tracdtlilii, Latin; treitabh, 
French. - 


1. Manageable ; docile; compliant; obſequr 
ous ; practicable ; governable, 

For moderation of thoſe atfeRions growing from 
the very natural bitterneſs and gall of adveriit?, 
the ſcripture much allegeth contrary fruit, Wu 
affliction likewiſe hath, whenſoever it falleth c 
them that are ui’, the grace of God's hos 
ſpirit concurring therewith. Hooker, 

Tra#tatl- obedience is a flave - 
To each incenſed will. Shak. Henry VII. 

If thou doR find him tractuble to us, 
Encourage him, and te!l him all our reaſons ; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilliug, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſp. Richard Ill. 

As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly will ne. 
ver want tempters to urge them on in an end 
courſe ; ſo thoſe who yield themſelves r do 
good motions, will find the ſpirit of God more 
regdy to encourage them. Tillxſa. 
| Yr a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be tractabi, and 
quietly ſubmit. Locke, 

2. Palpable; ſuch as may be handled. 

The other meaſures are of continued quant a 
viſible, and for the moſt part tractable ; wheres 


time is always tranſient, neither to be ſeen no 
felt, Holder an Tine 


70 Tov. v. n. from the noun.] To trifle; to | 


day amoroully ; to play. 


D-. Iden. 
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His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. 
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TarcrABIENGSS. n/. {from trafable.] The 
Hite of being tractable; compliance; obſequi- 
vaineſs. 

It will be objected, that whatſoever I fancy of 
children's traftablencſs, yet many will never apply: 

Ke 
In a tractable manner; 


Lat.] A treatiſe; 


TrxaA'CTABLY. ed, 
ently. 
, Tube rart. n. ſ. tract uus, 
& tract; a ſmall book. 

Many divines of our own nation, in ſermons 
and written tracts of the Sabbath, and in their 
expotitions of the fourth commandment, maintain 
the foreſaid poſition. "bute. 

Though philoſophical rafts make enumera- 
tion of authors, yet are their reaſons uſually in- 


troduced. . Brown. 
We need no other evidence than Glanville's 
alc. 


+ 4 .de. 

Tx dertox. 1. [. from trattus, Lat.] The act 
of drawing ; the itate of being drawn. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenſible mem- 
branc, follows the tration of the muſcle, and is 
drawn inwards to bring the terms of that line 
nearer in proportion as it is curyed, and ſo gives 
a tenſion to the tympanum. Holder. 

TxxcTILE. adj. [tractur, Lat.] Capable to 
be drawn out or extended in length ; ductile. 

The confiltences of bodies are very divers; fra- 
tle, tough; flexible, inflexible ; tra&1-, or to be 
rawn forth in length, intractile. Bacon's Nat. H. 

TracTYLITY. . . [from tradile.] The qua- 
lity of being tractile. 

Silver, whoſo ductility and tr. ili are much 
inferiour to thoſe of gold, was drawn out to fo 
lender a wire, that a ſingle grain amounted to 
twenty-ſeven feet. Derbam. 

TRADE. ». /. f[tratta, Italian.) 

1. Traflick; commerce; exchange of goods for 
other goods, or for money. f 

Whoſoerer commands the ſea, commands the 
* whoſoever commands the trade of the world, 
commands the riches of the world, and conſs- 
gently the world itſelf. Ral igb. 

Trade increaſes in one place and decays in ano- 
ther. Temple. 

. Occupation; particular employment, whether 
manual or  mercantile, diſtinguiſhed from the li- 
beral arts or learned profeſſions. 

Appouint to every one that is not able to live of 
luis freehold a certain trade of life; the which trad: 
de ſhall be hound to follow. Spenſer on Ireland. 

How dizzy 1 half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade“ 
Shakeſpeare. 
I'll mountebank their loves, and come home be- 
lov'd 
Of all the rad: in Rome. Shake ſp. Cortolamus. 
Fear and piety, 
laſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. Ship. 
The rude Equicolæ, 
Hnting their ſport, and plund'ring was their trade. 
3 Drydiu. 

Fight under him; there's plunder to be had; 

A ciptaia is a very gainful trade. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 

Al rudi of death, that deal in ſtecl for gains. 


D 1 yd . 


The emperor Pertinax applied himſelf in his 
Youth to a gainful tad-; his father, judging him 
fi: for a better employment, had a mind to turn 
education another way; the ſon was obſtinate 
mM purtuing fv profitable a trad:, a fort of mer- 
chandiſe of wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Inſtruments of any occupation. 

The ſhepherd bears 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of war, 

Dr yden. 
3 employment not manual; habitual ex- 
Call ſome of young 


years to train them up in 
that trade; * 


and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. 
acon. 
8. Cuſtom ; habit; ſtanding practice. 
thy fia's not accidental, but a trade, Shak p. 


- | know how much every man had gained by trading. 


TRA 


6. Formerly trade was uſed of domeſtick, at d 
traflick of foreign commerce, 

To Taf. v. n. [from the nonn.] 

1. To tratfick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded theſe ſervants to be called, tc 


Luk- , xix. 15 
Delos, a ſacred place, grew a free port, where 
nations warring with one another reſorted with 
their goods, and traded. Ar buthnot on Coins. 
Maximinus trad:d with the Goths in the product 
of his eſtate in Thracia. fArbuthnet. 
2. To act merely for money. 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and tramick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſpeare. 
3. Having a trading wind. 
They ou the Hundi flood ply tow'rd the yu 
Tilton. 


To TraDt. v. 4. To fell or exchange in com- 
merce. 

They were thy merchants: they traded the per- 
ſons of men and veſſels of braſs in thy market. 

Exeb. xxvii. 13. 

TRADE=WIND. . ſ. [ trad: and wind.) The mon- 
ſoon ; the periodical wind between the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſtorms we 


Zo, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 
A conſtant trad--wind will ſecurely blow, 
And gently lay us on the ſpicy ſhore. Dr yd: n. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and 
of increaſing the trad:-wind by vaſt plantations of 
reeds. Arbutbnot. 
Comfortable is the tradc-wind to the equatorial 
parts, without which life would be both ſhort and 


grievous. Che yre. 
TrA'beD. adj. [from trad.] Verſed; prac- 
tiſed. 


Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes ; 
For villaiay is not without ſuch rheum : 
And he long traded in it makes it ſeera 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. Shakeſpeare. 
Eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous ſhores 
Of will and judgment. Shak. ſp. Treilus and Crefſida. 

Txa'DER. n. ſ. [from — 

1. One engaged in merchandiſe or commerce. 

Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich of- 
ferings, and cr. aders riding to London with fat 
purſes. Shak: ſpears Henry IV. 

Now the victory's won, 
We return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with ſpoils. Dryden. 

Many traders will neceſſitate merchants to trade 

for leſs profit, and conſequently be more frugal. 
Child on Trad:. 

That day traders ſum up the accounts of the 
week. Swift. 

2. One long uſed in the methods of money-get- 
ting; a practitioner. 

Tra'vtsrOLK. . . [trads and folt.] People 
employed in trades. 

By his advice victuallers and tradesfalt would 
ſoon get all the money of the Kingdom into their 
hands. Swift. 

Tra'DESMASe. n. ſ. [trad: and mon] A ſhop- 
Keeper. A merchant is called a ;ader, but not a 
tradeſman; and it ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shuke- 
ſpeare from a man that labours with his hands. 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no rade/men's 


matters. Shak ſpear e. 
They rather had beheld 
Diſſentious numbers peſt ring ſtreets; than tee 
Our trod ſinen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions. Shakeſp. Cor ie. 
Order a trade thither and thence ſo as ſome few 
merchants and trad-ſmen, under colour of furniſh- 
ing the colony with neceſſaries, may not grind _ 
acorn. 
Trad:ſmen might conjecture what doings 
were like to have in their reſpective dealings. 
Graunt. 
M. Tordain would not be thought a gradeſmar, but 
ordered ſome filk to be meaſured out to his part- 


they jage 
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From a plain mrad:ſman with a ſhop, he is now 
zrown a very rich country gentleman. Arbuthnet. 
Domeſticks in a gentleman's family haye more 
opportunities of improving their minds, than the 
ordinary trad. ſnen. Swi 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquirez 
The next a trad;ſm2n, meek and much a liar. Pope. 
Penitens was a buſy notable» rradeſmen, very 
proſperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. Law. 
TxA'DEFUL. adj. {trad: and full.) Commercial 
buſy in traffick. 
Ye tradsfu! merchants that with toil 
Do ſeek moſt precious things to make your gain, 
And both the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, 
What needeth you to ſeek fo far in vain? Spes. 
TAD“ ION.  f. | tradition, Fr. traditto, Lat.] 
I. The act or practice of delivering accounts 
from mouth to mouth without written memorials; 
communication from age to age. 

To learn it we have traditizn; namely, that fe 
we believe, becauſe both we from our predeceſ- 
ſors, and they from theirs, have ſo received. Healer. 

2. Avy thing delivered orally from age to age. 

They the truth 

With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in thoſe written records pure. Miltn. 

It is well known to have been a general tradition 
amongſt theſe natious, that the world was made 
and had a beginning. Wilkn. 

Our old ſolemnities , 

From no blind zeal, or fond traditi-n rife ; 

But ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Theſe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope. 

Taabt'rTiox AL. adj. ¶ from tradition.] 

1. Delivered by tradition; deſcending by oral 
communication; tranſmitted by the foregoing te 
the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional! 
ſenſe of ſcripture, if not frum the heads of their 
church? Tillotſon. 

If there be any difference in nat ral parts, it 
ſhould ſeem the advantage lies on the fide of chil- 
dren born from wealthy parents, the ſame tradi 
-nal floth and luxury which render their body 
weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. Su-. 

2. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites. Net 
uſed, nor proper. 

500 ſorbid 

We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 

Of ſanctuary ! 

Mou are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak: 

TrxarrrTIOSALLY. adr. | from traditional. 

1. By tranſmiſſion from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this doctrine 
is traditi-al'y derived from Saint John, namely, 
from the clergy of Aſia. Burnet” s Theory. 

2. From tradition without evidence of written 
memorials. 

It crofſeth the proverb, and Rome might welt 
be built in a day, if that were true which is tradit-- 
on related by Strabo, that the great cities An- 
chiale and Tarſus were built by Sardanapalus both 
in one day. Brown's V ulgar Errours, 

TraprTIoNARY. adj. { from tradition. ] Deli- 
vered by tradition; tranſmithve ; dowa 
from age to age. 

Suppoſe the ſame truditionary ſtrain 
Of rigid manners in the houſe remain, 

Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Dry. 

Oral tradition is more uncertain, eſpecially if we 
may take that to be the traditionary ſenſe of texts of 
ſcripture. T:lotſcs. 

Ihe fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years 
had gone through the whole earth, was confirmed 
and perpetuated by ſuch records as would preferve 
the tradi:ionary account of him to after-ages. Add. 

Txa'diTIVE. adj. [| rraditive, Fr. from trade, 
Latin.} Tranſmitted or tranſmiſſible from age ta 


Suppoſe we on things traditiv: divide, 
And both appeal to ſcripture to decide. Dry. 
To Travu'cs. v. a. | traduo, Lat. rudi, F r. 
1. To cenſure; to condemn; to repreſent as 


ner's friends: now I give up my ſhop. Pricr. 


blameable ; to calumniate; to decry. 
353 Tre 
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The beft ſtratagem that Satan hath, whe know - 
eth his kingdom to be no one way more ſhaken 
than by the publick devout prayers of God's 
church, is by traducing the form and manner of 
them, to bring them into contempt, and ſo flack 
the force of all men's devotion towards them. 

- Hooker. 

Thoſe particular ceremonies which they pretend 
to be ſo ſcandalous, we ſhall more thoroughly ſift, 
when other things alſo !raduced in the publick du- 
ties of the church are, together with theſe, to be 
touched. . 

Whilſt calumny has ſuch potent ahetters, we 
are not to wonder at its growth : as long as men 
are malicious and deſigning they will be traducirg. 

Gorernmen! of the Tencue. 

From that preface he took his hint ; though he 
had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his bene- 
factor, but inſtead of it to ru me in libel. Dry. 

2.-To propagate ; to encreaſe or continue by 
deriving one from another, 

None are ſo groſs as to contend for this, 

That ſouls from bodies: may tracluced be; 

Between whoſe natures no proportion is, 

When root and branch in nature {till agree. Davies. 

From theſe only the race of perfect animal 
were propagated and trade over the earth. 11... 


Some believe the ſoul is made by God, ſome by | 


angels, and ſome by the generant : whether it be 
immediately created or 1r.:duc:4 hath been the 
great ball of contention to the latter ages. Gwe, 
Trabu'CEMENT:> 2. ,. | from traduce. ] Cenſure ; 
obloquy. 
Rome muſt know 

The value of her den: *twere a concealment 

Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a zraducencn', 

To hide your doings. Shikeſ. Coriclaru, 
Tsabv'ekR. 2. ſ. [from traduce. | 
1. A falſe cenſurer ; a calumniator. 

2. Oue who derives. 
TAC H i. aj. from tradace.] Such a- 
may be derived. 

Though oral tradition might be a competent 

diſcoverer of the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch 

a tradition were incompetent Without written mo- 

numents to derive to us the original laws, becaufe 

"they are of a complex nature, and therefore not 

orally 2c. to fo great a diſtance of ages. 

1atc. 
T«apriction. *./. [from dc. 
1. Derivation from one of the ſame kind : pro- 
pagation. | 
The patrons of ira» nocuſe their adverſa- 
ries of affronting the attributes of Gud ; and the 
alſerters ot creation impeach them of violence to 
the nature of things. Glanwill:, 
If hu #7; came thy mind, 

Our wonder 15 the lets to find 

A ſoul fo charming from a ſtock ſo good; 

Thy father was transfus's into thy blood. Dryd.. 
2. Travition ; tranſmiſſion from one to another. 
Touciing traditional communication and a- 

in Of truths connatural and engraven, I] Ct 

nent cout but many of them have hd tae hel- <4 

that deriy: tien. H.ill. 

Conveyance : act of transferring. 


* 


** 


Si e America is disided on every five by conf. 
deroble tear, and no paiſige known by land, the 
rad 4; of birutcs could only be by ſhipping : 


though this wes a method uicd for the rior of 
weſut cattie from hence thither, yet it is not credi- 
ble that bears and liotis ſhould have fo much care 
uſed for their tranſportation. Halt; Cg. of Mank. 
4. TIranntion. 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rtorick of repetition and tracuitizn, 
Bacon. 
TzxaFrrFick. . . [trofigu, French; waffice, It. 
1. Commerce ; merchandiſing; la ge trade; 
exchange of conmoditics. Valet was formerly 
wed of furcigh ctnnterce in diſtinction from 
tr 272, 
Trafictstiy god. 
My father 
of great #r::/.. 


GG; 
SLak-/. Timon of Athens. 
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rough the world. 
Shgt:{prare. 


* 


A merchant 
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Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and 27a 
ie, and the moſt famous empory of the eldertimes. 
; Itrylyn. 
As he was, for his great wiſdom, tiled the En- 
glich Solomon, he followed the example of that 
wiſe King in nothing more than by advancing the 


traf:c+ of nis people. Addifon, 
2. Commodities; ſubjeR of traffick. 
You'll ſee a draggled damſel 

From Billingſgate her fiſhy trafic bear. Gay. 


To TRA'FFICK. v. a. [trafiguer, French; traf- 
ficare, Italian. 
1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe ; to 
exchange commodities, 
They firſt plant for corn and cattle, and after 
enlarge themſelves for things to rale withal. 
| Bacon; Advice ta Villiers. 
2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and trof-:4 with Macbeth, 
In ridiles and affairs of death? Shak. Macbeth. 
How haft thou dar'd to think ſo vilely of me, 


That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 


And tre with thee for a prince's ruin? 
Re. 

TrA'rriCcKER. 2. ſ. [trafqueur, Fr. from traf- 
fick.] Trader; merchant. 

Your Argoſies with portly ſail, 

Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the ſlood, 
Do overpeer the petty e. 
That curtſy to them. Sbateſp. Merch. of Venice. 

In it are ſo many Jews very rich, and 1o great 
traffickers, that they have mott of the Engliſh trade 
in their hands. Addiſon. 

TkacacaNTH. . . [tragrcarba, Lat.] A 
gum which proceeds from the inciiton of the root 
or trunk of a plant fo called. Tre 99uX, 

TrkAGE'Lilax. . /, from tragedy; tragudius, 
Lat.] 

1. A writer of tragedy. 

Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler 
concept.oas of the Deity, than to imagine him to 
have any thing corporeal; as in theſe verſes out 
of the ancient war damn, Stilling /lect. 

2. An actor of tragedy. 

I can counterfeit the deep troprdion ; 

Spe.:k, and look bach, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion.  Shak-fprare's Rich, III. 

To the well-lung'd is rave 

They recommend their iabours of the ſtage. 
Lid x. 

TR A'GEDY. ». . erase dic, Frencn :; tragu di, 
Latin.) 

1. A dramatick repreſentation of a 
tion; 

Thouſands more, that yet ſaſpeR no per:!, 
Will now conclude their plotted 7: gedv. Shot 

Aſt our ede are of Kings and princes ; h 
vou never ſ2e a por man have a part unleſs it be 
as a chorus, or to fil up the ſcenes, to dance, or to 
be derided. Tayln's Il inn. 

Initate the fifter of painting, Hg: which 
employs the u hole forces of her att in the main 
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An m.them to the fou Dion: 18, * N t%e 
g bo : IS. 8 417 
gont cod at his altar to be Tacriiced, was called 
* 


the goat · ſung or ged. Rymer's Tran, : 
I here to her heart ſad e αννtreſt 
Ihe dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breaſt. 
1':pe. 
2. Any mournful or Creadful event. 
I ſh.il} Ivizh at this, 
Phat they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
L live to look upon their tragedy. Sep. R. III. 
I look upon this now done in England as ano- 
ther act of the ſame tag:dy which was lately begun 
in Scotland, Aing Charl-s, 
Tra'ctcal, I adj. ¶ tragicus, Latin; tragique, 
TaBV, iK. J French.) 
1. Relating to tragedy. 
The root and tragical effect, 
Vouchſaſe, O thou the mournfull'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'it the ravick ſtage for to direct, 
In funeral complaiats and wailful zine 
tac. Sees Mupatms. 
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ſerious ac- 


tial bodies. 
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| Thy Clarence he is dead that fabb'd my Ed. 


ward ; 

And the beholders of this tr-gick play, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves, Shab 
; * Mournful; calamitous ; ſorrowful ; dread. 
al. 

A dire. induction I am witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragic, $4; 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day, - 
Is crept into the. boſom of the fea : 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 


That drag the regie melancholy night. S, 5. 
Why look you ſtill ſo ſtern and magical? $1, 


So zrogicel and merited a fate 

Shall ſwallow thuſe who God and juſtice late, 
Horcht, 

I now muſt change thoſe notes to ravich, 1; 

The tale of this ſong is a pretty tv/-a/ flere ; 
and pleaſes, becauſe it is a copy of nature, . 

Bid them dreſs their bloody altars 
With every circumſtance of trogick pomp. Re 

Trxac1calLy. od. [from H. 

1. In a tragical manner; in a manner beſttire 
tragedy. 5 
Juvenal's genius was ſharp and eager ; and a3 
his provocatiois were great, he has revenged them 
tragically, Dryden, 
2. Mournfully ; forrowfully ; calamitoufly. 

Ta oicalvxrss. rj. {from tragical.) Muu. 
fulnefs ; calamitouſneſs. 

Like bold Phiztons we defpiſe all benefts of 
the father of light, unleſs we may guide tis cha- 
riot; and we moralize the fable as well in the 
t1 agiculi. (i of the event as in the inſolence of the 
nndertaking. cay of Tia. 

Tracico'many.. . f. trag icos dic, Fr. from 
tragedy and comedy.) A drama compounded of 
merry and ſerious events. 

On the world's ſtage, when our 2pplauſe grows 

high, 
For acting here life's fr gi ce 
The lockers-on will tay we act not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Pub. 

The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, 
which is eg cντ; but it was given to the 
people. Dre dev, 

de have often had 1raniocome die; Upon the En- 
gliſh theatre. with ſucceis. bat in that fort of 
compoſition the tragedy and comedy are in duc 
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ſcenes. G. 
Tu AG, οον,Ej&Gç AL. adj. | rogicomiguts Fr. rg el! 
and CC mical.,) * 


1. Relating to tragi-comedvx. 

The v hole at of the be 
inter weaving the ſeveral Eines of the Crane. 
that they cannot be dittinguiſhed. (Ee 

2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with . 
row, 

Txaacico'ttcally. adv. [from tr. gn 
In a tragicemical manner. 
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So I was irugiconmct'y got. 

To ThaJs CT. 27. Os 
throuzh :_ to throw. 

The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidunts, 54 
thinle fo hig lv. of their atitinngents, arc Ke 
comroverſy of thoſe in Plato's den, WR 
never ſeen but the fliadom of a: hot ſe nts 
eagerly contented, whether its neighing proceedes 
from its appearing mane or tail. GC πονν⁰e SAT. 

If there are different kinds of xther, they b. 
a different degree of rarity 3; by which it hecome” 
ſo fit a medium for trajeciing the light of all cœle- 
G1 e C9 Ns 

If the ſun's light be tajeZcd through three & 
more croſs priſms ſucceſſively, thoſe rays which l. 
the firſt priſm are refracted more than others, ae 
in all the following priſms refrafted more than 
there in the ſame proportion. Neue 

Taajt'cT. nf. [wajt, Fr. trajeFus, Latin. 
A ferry; a paſſage for a water- carriage. 

What notes and garments he doth give Lee, 
Bring to the tr4je#, tothe common ferry, „ 
Which trades to Venice. Shakeſp. Mer. of Jer 

Tx4jecT10N, 3. . | trajcic, Lat. 1 

Th 
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TRA 
1. The act of darting through. 


| 
Later aſtronomers have obſerved the free mo- ag his corruption being ta'en from us, 


tion of ſuch comets as have, by a traje&#7n through 
the zther, wandered through the celeſtial or in- 
terſtellar part of the univerſe. Boyle. 
2. Emiſſion. 
The trajefioms of ſuch an object more ſharply 


pierce the martyred ſoul of John, than aftzrwords |. 


did the nails the crucified body of Peter. Brus. 
To TrA1L. v. 4. [trailler, Fr.] 

1. To hunt by the track. I. 

2. To draw along the ground. ; 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully ; 
Tl your ſteel pikes. Shakeſpeare's Corinlanus, 

Faintly he tiagger'd through the hiffing throng, 
And hung his head, and trail di his legs along. Dry. 

3- To draw along floating or waving body. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he 7-217 his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarchs, only graſps the ou ö 
4. [Treglen, Dutch. ] To draw; to drag. * 
Becauſe they ſhall not trail me through their 

ſtreets | 

Like a wild beaſt, I am content to go. Milian. 

Thrice happy poet, who may zraz/ 

Thy houfe about thee like a ſnail ; 

Or harneſs d to a nag, at eaſe 

Fake journies in it like a chaiſe; 

Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, 

Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt. Sewift, 
To TrxAIL. v. „. To be drawn out in length. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood tral 

Adown ſo faſt, and al! his armour ſteepe, 

For very felnefs loud he *gan to weep. Sprnſr. 
Swift men of foot, whoſe broad-fet backs their 

trailing hair did bide. Chapman. 

Since the flames purſu'd the trailrg ſmoke, 

He knew his boon was granted. Dry. Au, Tale. 
From o'er the root the blaze began to move, 

And Hui vaniſh'd in ti Idean grove. 

It ſwept a path in Leav'n, and ſhone a guide, 
Then in a teaming ſtench of ſulphur dy d. Dry. 

Trail. . /. [from the verb.] 

. Scent left on the ground by the animal per- 
ſued; trock foll»wed by the hunter. 

See but the iffue of my jealouſy : if I cry out 
thus upon no ta:/, never truſt me when I open 
again, Shak-ſpeare. 

How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 

Oh, this ie counter, you falte Naniſh digs. Shake. 
I dothink, or elte this brain of mine 

Hunts not the teu of policy ſo ſure 

As I have ve'd to do, that I have found 

The vecy cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. 

2. Anything drawn to length. 

From thence the fuming H began to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd ab ut her head. D, yd. 

When light'ning thoots in glizt'ring rich along : 
It ſhines, tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 
But when it ſtrikes, tis fatal. Rowe's Royal Convert, 

3. Any thing drawn behind in long undula- 

Tons. 

And round about her work ſhe did empale 
With 2 fair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs, | 
Enwoven with an ivy winding tra:/. Spenſer. 

A ſudden ftar it fot through liquid air, 
And Crew behind a radiant Hui of hair. 

To Trais. v. a. [trainer, French.) 

1. To draw along. 

. In hollow cube he traind 

His deviliſh enginery. Milton, 

2. To draw; toentice ; to invite; to ailue, 

y If but twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be 2s a call 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their ſide. Shok. 

3- To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. 

For that cauſe 1 train'd thee to my houſe. 

þ 5 bak Hen t. 

Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note! 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears. 

Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and I wilt dont: 

Spread o'er the filver waves thy. golden hair, 

And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. S/ 


4. To draw from act t 
promiſe, act to act by perivaſiun or 


Sh. Hamlct. 


Pope. 


erciſe. 


the ſhip is ſteered with the rudder, 


Ot rainbows and ſtarry eyes. 


tles meaning, all along in the {rai of what he ſaid. 
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We did train him on, 


We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay ſor all. Shakep. 
5. To educate ; to bring up; commonly with 


up, 
I can ſpeak Engliſh, 
For I was !-ai»'d in the Engliſh court. Shake. 
A moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 
That he may furnith and iuſtruet great teachers. 
Shak-ſprare. 
A place for exerciſe and training up of youth in 
the faſhion of the heathen. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 
Call ſome of young yeors to train them wp in 
that trade, and ſo fit them for weighty _— 
«Ic On. 
Spirits train'd up in feaſt and ſong. Alilton, 
The firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips 
train'd up for glory. Tien 
The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the war- 
fare of life ; wherein care is to be taken that more 
things be not repreſented as dangerous than really 
are ſo. Locke. 
6. To exerciſe, or form to any practice by ex- 
Abram armed his trained ſervants born in his 
houſe, and purſued. Con. xiv. 14. 
The warrior horſe here bred he's taught to 
train, Dryden. 
Traits. n. f. [train, — 
1. Artifice ; ſtratagem ot enticement. 
He caſt by treaty and by trains 
Her to perſuade. Spenſer. 
Their general did with due care provide, 
Te ſave his men from ambuſh aud from i. 
Fairfax. 
This mov'd the king, 
To lay to draw him in by any tam. 
Swol'n with pride into the ſnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, vencreal trams, 
Soft'ued with pleaſure and voluptuous hfe. Millan. 
Now to my charms 
And to my wily 7-21: I ſhall ere long 
Ze well ſtock'd with as fair a herd as graz'd 
About my mother Circe. Milten, 
The practice begins of crafty men upon the fim- 
ple and good; theſe eafily follow and are caught, 
while the others lay train, and purſue a game. 
Temple. 


Daniel. 


2. The tail of a bird. 
Coftly followers are not to be liked, leſt while 
a min makes his train longer he makes his wings 
ſorter. acen. 
Contracting their body, and being forced to draw 
n their fore parts to eſtabliſh the hinder in the 
-levation of the tuin, if the fore parts do part and 
incline tothe ground, the hinder grow too weak, 
and ſuffer the i to fall. Brmon. 
The bird guideth her body with ker train, and 
Hate. 
Th' other, whoſe gay tram 
Adorns him co!onr'd with the florid hae 
Milton. 
The has ſteers their flights, and turns their 
bodies like the rudder of a ſhip ; 2s the kite, by 
a light turning of his {zain, moves his body which 
way he pleaſes. Roy. 
3. The part of a gown that falls betind upon 
the gronnd. 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect ! 
That promiſes more thouſands: h-nour's ram 
Is longer than his fore ſxirts. Shake, Henry VIII. 
4. A ſeries; a conſecution: either local or 
mental. 
Rivers now ſtream and draw their humid tray, 
Milton. 
Diſtin gradual growth in Knowledge carries 
its own light with it, in every ſtep of its progreſ- 
fion, in an eaſy and orderly train. Locke, 
If we reflect on whit is ebſerveble in ourfelves, 
we ſhall find our ideas always paſſing in train, one 
going and another coming, without intermiſſion. 
. Lac te. 
They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoſ- 


Lecce. 


TRA 


Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as 
the mind puts them into propoſitions ; other 
truths require a ram of ideas placed in order, a 
due comparing of them, and deductions made with 
attention. f Locke. 

What would'ſt thou have me do ? conſider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 


Addiſon, 
The author of your beings can by a glance of the 
eye, or a word ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, and 
conduct you to a train of happy ſentiments, _ 
| a Watts. . 
5. Proceſs ; method ; ſtate of procedure. 
If things were once in this train, if virtue were 
eſtabliſhed as neceſſary to reputation, and vice not 
only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible 
ruin of all men's pretenſions, our duty would take 
root in our nature. Swift.” 
; 6. A retinue; a aumber of followers or atten- 
ants. : 
My tri» are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That in the moſt exact regard ſupport 13 
The worſhips of their names. Sbat. ſpea e. 
Our fire walks forth, without more ain 
Accompany'd than with his own complete 
Perfections. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Thou ſhould'ſt be ſeen 
A goddeſs among gods, ador'd, and ſerv'd 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. Milton. . 
He comes not with a main to move * fear, 


The king's daughter, with a lovely train 

Of fellow nymphs, was ſporting on the — 
. 

He would put a check to the fury of war, that 
a ſtop might be put to thoſe ſins which are of its 
train. Smaliridge. 

7. An orderly company; a proceſſion. 

Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 

It better thou belong not to the dawn. Mitten. 
Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drefs'd with daiſies on the plain? Pryd. 
8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 

Since firſt they fail'd in their deſigns, ' 

To take in heaven by ſpringing mines; 
And with unanſwerable barrels 

Of gunpowder, diſpute their quarrels ; 
Now take a courſe more practicable, " 
By laving tri» to fire the rabble. Hudibras. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train, pretend to 
waſh his hands of the hurt that's done by the 
playing of the mine ! EL Eftrange's Fables. 

9. TAN of or/illery, Cannons accompanying 
an army. 

With an army abundantly ſupplied with a raw 
:f avii!/-ry, and all other proviſions neceſſary, the 
king advanced towards Scotland. ClLirendon, 

TxarxBa'xps. . ſ. [tram and bands: 1 ſup- 
| poſe for train-d band. } The militia ; the part of a 
community trained to martial exercife. 

He directed the trainband;, which conſiſted of 
the moſt ſubſtantial houſholders, to attend. 

Clerendan. 
Give commiſſion a 
To ſome bold man, whoſe loyalty vou truſt, 

And let him raiſe the traimtands of the city. D:y. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agree 
to retreat : hut before we could give the word; 
the 11.nbards, taking advantage of our delay, fled 
firſt. Addiſon. 

Tx+1N3 3 ARER. . , [from train and beaver.] 
One that holds up a train. 

Txaaixo'tL. . . | train and ou. ] Oil drawa by 
coction from the fat of the whale. 

Txa'ixvy, adj. | from train. | Belonging to train 
oil. A bad word. 

Here ſteams aſcend, 
Where the huge hogſheads ſweat with #aity oil. 
FAM) 

To TRAIPSE. v. a, [A low word. See TAT E. 

To walk ia a careleſs or fluttiſn manner. 
Two ſlip ſhod muſes 7aip/e alone, 

In lofty madneſe, meditating ſong. Pope. 

Trarr. nf. [trait, Fr.] A ftroke; a touch. 
Scarce Engliſh. 
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By this fingle trait Homer marks an cfſential 
L, | didletenes 


— — — 
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dffcrence between the. Iliad and Odyſſey; that in 
the former the people periſhed by the ſolly of 
their kings; m this by their own folly. Bom. 
TRA'iTOR, . /. ſtravre, Fr. traditor, Lat in.] 
One who being truſted betrays. | 
The law lai that griveous puniſhment upon 
#raitors, to forfeit all their lands to the prince, 
that men might be terrified from committing trea- 


ſons. Shen ſer on Irelumd. 
If you flatter him, you are a great trtor to him. 
5 Bacon 


'n put him thus far into the plet, that he ſhould 
be ſecured as a trauer, but when I ain out of reach, 
he ſhall be releaſed. Dryaen's Fan. F. ryar. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, 
whether a man calls me tutor in one word, or ſays 
I am one hired to betray my religion, and ſell my 

country. | Swift. 

. Tax 1ToRLY, adj. { from trattor.] Treacherous ; 
perfidious, | 

Theſe traitorly raſcals miſories are to be ſmil'd 
at their offences being ſo capital. Shab:jp. 

Taxyirorous. adj. [from traitor.] Treache- 
rous ; perfidious ; faithleſs, 

What news with him, that frat rows wight ? 


AG 
Daniel. 


| Pontinius know's not you, 

While you itand out upon theſe trai/mrous terms. 
Bun Torn. 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have miſled 

others, he would have ſeverely puniſhed, and the 

neutrals noted. Bacon. 

More of his majeſty's friends have loſt their lives 
in this rebellion than of his trartercus ſubjects. 

Addifen's Frceluld r. 

Taxi Toxovs Lr. adv. [from traitoros.] In 

a manner ſuiting traitors ; perfidiouſly ; treach- 

erouily. | 
Good duke Huraphry traiteonſiy is murther'd 

By Suffolk. Shak:ſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thou bitter ſweet ! whom I had laid 

Next me, me !rot-rafly haſt betray d; 

Ang unſuſpected half inviſibly 

At once fled into him, and ſtay'd with me. Done. 
They had trait-raufly endeavoured to ſubvert the 

fundamental laws, deprive the king of his regal 

power, and to place on lus ſubjects a tyrannical 


power. Clarendon. 
Taa'"tTRESS. nf. from traitor. ] A woman 
who betrays. 


J, what I am, by what I was, o'ercome : 
Trattreſ, reſtore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms. 

75d. *. 

By the dire fury of a trairr cſs wiſe, , 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. Pope's O. 

TRALATHTIOUS. adj. | from hun,, Lat. 
Metaphorical ; not literal. ; 

Tra ariTIOorsLY. adv. from zralatitio4;.) 
Metaphorically ; not literally ; not according tv 
the firſt intention of the word. 

Language properly is that of the tongue directed 
to the ear by ſpeaking ; written language is 2r/a- 
tri] fo called, becauſe it is made to repreſent 
to the eye the ſame words which are pronounced. 

Holder: Eu 7 Speech, 

To TäaLIN RATE. 2. n. [trans and In.] To 
deviate from any direction. 

If ou tralinesrc from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind ? 

Do then, as your progenitors have done, 
Aud by their virtues prove yourſelf their fon. 
Dryden. 

Trxa'MMEL. n. . [tramail, Fr. trama, tragula, 

at. 


i. Anet in which birds or fiſh are caught. 
The tranme! differeth not much from the ſhape 
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TI may go ſhufflugly at fuſt, fur 1 was never be- 
fore walked in trmmel;; yet I ſhall drudge at 
conſtancy, till 1 have worn off the hitching in my 
pace. Dr ydin': Spaniſh Fryas. 

Te Ty 'MwEL. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
catch ; to intercept. 

If th' aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the contequence, and catch 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs, Shakejp. Macbeth, 

To IMM LE. v. a, trampe, Daniſh.] To 
tread under foot with pride, contempt, or eleva- 
tion, 

Caſt not your pearls before ſwine, leſt they 
ttrampl them under their feet. Mut, vii. 6. 

My firength ſhall trample thee as mire. Autor. 

To Tha'MPLEFE. v. u. 

1. Totread in contempt. 

Diogenes !rampl:d on Plato's pride with greater 
of his own. Cor, of the T ongue. 

Your country's gods I ſcorn, 
Aud tar on their ignominious altars. 

2, To tread quick and loudly. 

I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, 
And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid ground. 

4): den. 

Tra'MPLER. n. . [from tramp/c.]} One net 
tramples. 

TRANA TION, . . [trano, Lat.] The aft of 
ſwimming over. | 
TRANCE. . ſ. [tranſ., Fr. tranfitus, Lat. It 
might therefore be written tronſ-. | An extaſy ; 
a ſtate in which the ſoul is rapt into viſions of fu- 
ture or diſtant things; a temporary abſence of the 
ſoul from the body. See Taavnss. 

Gynecia had been in fuch a trarce of muſing, 
that Zelmane was fighting with the lion before 
ſhe knew of any lion's coming. Sidney. 

Rapt with joy reſembling heavenly madneſs, 
My foul was raviſht quite as in a trance. Spenſer. 

That Talieſſen, ouce winch made the rivers 


Foro. 


dance, 
And in his rapture rais'd the mountaius from their 
tranc's Dayton 


Abſtract as in a frunce, methouglit I ſaw. Mili. 
Sudden he ſtarts, 
Shook from his tender 7r.4nce. Thom, Sp: ing. 

Tax xv ED. adj, [from trance.] Lying in a 
trance or extaſy. 

His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack. Twicethen the trumpets ſounded, 
And there 1 left him tran'd. SIe. King Lear. 

TAN GRAN. z. .. [A cant word.] An odd in- 
tr icately contrived thing. 5 

What's the meaning of all theſe ranges and 
gumcracks? what are you going about, jumping 
over my maſter's hedges, aud running your lines 
croſs his grounds ? Arbutbnat. 

TrxANNEL., . /. A ſharp pin. Perhips from 
tremcl, | 

With a ſmall rann of iron, or a large nail 
grounded to a ſharp point, they mark the brick. 

Aloxon's Mech. Exer. 
Tra'xqrit. adj. [ tranquilley Fr. trarquul/us, 
Latin. | Quict ; peaceful; undiſtwu bed. 
I had been happy. 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewell the #0917 mind! farewell content! 
Shak: rare. 

Traxquriiiny. 2. ſ. [tranuillitas, Latin; 
trunguillittec, Fr.] Quiet; peace of mind ; peace of 
condition ; freedom from perturbation. 

Leave off, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 
And trouble dying ſouls tranquillity, Sprnſcr. 

How rey'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 


of the bunt, and ſerveth to ſuch uſe as the wear [By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immovable, 


and haking. Careau. 
2. Any kind of net. 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty 
In braided rnit, that no looſer hairs 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. 
8 enſer . 


3. A kind of ſhackles in wluch horſes are tauglit 
to pace. 


Looking tranguiliity, Conpreve. 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſiug from 
one ſtage of life to another with ſo much rrang:allity, 
ſo eaſy a tranfition, and ſo laudable a behaviour. 
' Pop: 

To TraxsA'cT. v. a. [ tranſculus, Lat.] - 
1. To manage; do negociate; to conduct a trea- 


ty or attairs, 


[ 


| 
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2. To perform; todo; to carry on. 

It canot be expected they ſhould menton party 
culars which were tran}utt:d amougſt fume few of 
the diſciples only, as the transfiguation aid the 
aguny.  eltiiln, 

TraxN$SA'CTION.' . |. —.— Fr. frum 
rar ſict.] Negotiation ; dealing between man ard 
man; management; affairs ; things managed. 

It is not the purpole of this diſcourſe to ſer, 
down the particular traaſacli vu of this treaty. CI. 

TAN SA NINA“ tion. . /. | trans and ni. 
Conveyance of the ſoul from one body to another. 

If the trunſimatian of Pythagoras were true, 
that the ſouls of men tranſmigrating into ſpecics 
anſwering their former natures, ſome men can. 
not eſcape that very brood whoſe tire Satan ev. 
tered. Brown's Valoar Errors, 

To TRANSCE'SD. v. a. [tranſcends, Latin.) 

1. To pals; to overpaſs. 

It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes, as (hill 
tranſcend theii limits and become tyrannical. H. en, 
To judge herſelf, the muſt herſelf tranſcend, 
As greater circles comprehend the lets. Dee. 
2. Toſurpais; to outgo ; to exceed; to excel. 

This glorious piecetraunſ.crd; what he could think; 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Walls, 

Theſe are they 
Deſerve their greatneſs aud unenvy'd ſtand, 
Siace what they act tranſcend; what they command. 
Denlas:, 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 
As if ſhe could not, or ſhe wou'd not find, 

How much her worthtranſcerded all her Kind. Dr, 

3. To ſurmount; to riſe above. 

Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights 
be meteorological impreliions not tron/cnding the 
upper region, or whether to be ranked among ce- 
lettial bodies. I. ee 

To TaAxsct'N b. v. u. 

1. To climb. Not in uſe. 

To conclude, becauſe things do not eafily fink, 
they do not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent 
addition in human expreſſions, which often give 
diſtinct accounts of proximity, and trance from 
one unto another. Braz. a. 

2. To ſurpaſs thought. 

The confiſtence of grace and free will, in this 
ſenſe is no ſuch tranſcending myſtery, and I think 
there is no text in ſcripture that ſound* any thing 
towards making it 10. Hammond, 

RANSCE NDEN . 

8 1 . [from m 

r. Excellence ; unuſual excellence; ſuperemi- 
nence. 

2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 

It is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of 
3 man, and the ſecurity of a God: this would have 
done better in poeſy, Where tranſcond-ncies are more 
allowed. Bacen t Eſſay. 

Traaxsct'NDENT. adi. | travl. ondrns, Lat. trane 


ſcend ant, Fr.] Excellent ; ſupremely excellent; 


palling others. 

The title of queen is given by Ignatius to the 
Lord's day, not by way of derogation and diminu- 
tion, but to ſignity the eminent and anſcend z: 


honour of the day. Wits 
Thou, whoſe ſtrong hand, with ſo trarſc nd 
worth, 


Holds high the reign of fair Parthenope. CD. 
There is, in a lawgiyer, an habitual and ultimate 
intention of a more excellent and tranſcend-nt na- 
ture. Biſbop S. nde jor. 
If thou beeſt he- But O! how fall'n, huw 
chang'd 
From him who in the happy realms of light, 
Cloath'd with rend brightneſs, didſt outſhine 
Myriade, though bright. Alia. 
Oh charming princeſs! Oh tram endet maid ! 
A. I pt. 
The right our creator has to our obedience is of 
ſo high and rue a nature, that it can ſufter 
no competition; his commands muſt have the firſt 
and governing influence on all our actions. Roger is 
TRANSCENLE/NT AL. adj. | tranicendentalis, low 
Lat.] 


1. General; pervading many particulars 
2. Super- 
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pereminent ; aſſing others. 
ous the Deity eg not pleaſure nor 
in, as we do; yet he mult have a perfe& and 
gran /cendental perception of theſe, and of all other 
things- | Grew's Com. 
Taaxsce/NDESTLY. adv. [from tranſcondent. | 
Excellently ; ſupereminently. _ 
The law of Chriſtianity is eminently and tran- 
ſcend ntly called the word of truth. South's Sermons. 
To TaxxXSCOLATE. v. @. [trans and c, Lat. 
To ſtrain through a ſieve or der; to ſuffer to 
paſs, as through a ſtrainer. | - 
The lungs are, unleſs pervious like a ſpunge. 
unfit to imbibe and tranſcolatę the air. Har vy. 
To TraxnsCrV'BE. v. a. | tranſcrile, Lat. tran'- 
6 Fr.] To copy; to write from an exem- 


Pan. was the original of all thoſe inventions from 
which others did but tranſcribe copies. Clarenden. 
The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward puri- 
ty do but tranſcribe the folly of him who pumps 
very laboriouſly in a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the 
leak. Decay of icty- 
If we imitate their repentance as we traue 
their faults, we ſhall be received with the ſame 
mercy. Rogers. 
TrxAaxsSCRIuER. . . [from tranſcribe.} A co- 
pier; one who writes from a copy. · . 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters 
altered by copiers and tranſer ibers. Addiſon. 
Writings have been corrupted by little and lit- 
tle, by unſkilful trunſcribers. Wat-rlund. 
Taxx3CKRtPT. . J. | ranſeripty Fr. tranſcriptum, 
Latin.] A copy; any thing written from an ori- 
inal. 


x Ihe Grecian learning was but a r anſcrięt of the 
Chaldean and Egyptian; and the Roman of the 


Grecian. : Glawrille, 
The decalogue of Moſes was but a tranſcript, not 
an original. d South's Sermons. 


Dictate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haſt ſeen 
Ot cities and of courts, of books and men, 

And deign to let thy ſervant hold the pen. 

Through ages thus I may preſume to hve, 

Aad from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 

What my own ſhort-liv'd verſe can never _ 
rigr, 

Transcar'pTrIOv. . ſ. [tranſcripticn, Fr. from 
tr.mſ-riptus, Lat.] The act of copying 

the ancients were but men; the practice of 
tranſcription in our days was no monſter in their's: 
plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but be- 
gan in times when thefts were difficult. Brower. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by ma- 
ny tranſcriptions was the cauſe of ſo great difference. 

Brerewood. 

Trax5cnr'e TIVELY. adv. | from trenſcript.] In 
manner of a copy. 

Not a few tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names 
to other men's endeavours tranſcribe all they have 
written. Brown. 

To Trax5cu'. 2. n. [tranſcurro, Latin.] To 
run or rove to and fro. 

By fixing the mind on one objec, it doth not 
ſpatiate and tranſcur. Bacon. 

Taaxscu'r510N. n. ſ. [from tranſeurfur, Lat. 
Ramble; paſſage through; paſſage beyond certain 
limits; extraordinary deviation. 

In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of 
any one part of the body inſtantly make a tranſcur- 
on throughout the whole. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

I have briefly rum over tranſewrfions, as if my pen 
had deen poſting with them. Wetton's Life of Buc. 

His philoſophy gives them tranſcur/fors, beyond 
the vortex ws breathe in, and leads them through 
ethers which are only known in an hypotheſis. 

Glanvilk's Scepfis. 

I amto make often tranſera for; into the nergh- 
douring foreſts as I paſs along. oel. 

If man were out of the world, who were then 
left to view the face of heaven, to wonder at the 
frarſrur fim of comets. More's Ami. againſl Atheiſm. 

TrANSE. n. , | tranſe, Fr. See Taexck.] A 
temporary abfence of the ſoul; an ecſtacy. 

Abſtract as in a tranſe, methought I ſaw, 
Though fleepiog, where I lay, and ſaw. the ſhape 
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Taaxsrtzurxra'rtox. n. , [rant and clc- 
ment.] Change of one element inte another. 

Rain we allow; but if they ſupppſe any other 
tranſ. ementaticn, it ne ther agrees with Moſes's phi- 
loſophy, nor Saint Peter's. Burnet's Theo. of the E- 

TaaxskKtox. . ſ. [trans and fexui, Lat.] 
Change from one ſex to another. 

It much impeacheth the iterated tran/exion of 
hares, if that he true which ſome phyſicians affirm, 
that tranſmutation of ſexes was only ſo in opinion, 
and that thoſe transfeminated perſons were really 
men at firſt. Brown's Jug. Err. 

To TRa'SSFER. v. a. [rariſdrrer, Fr. transfero, 

in. 

I. Io convey ; to make over from one to ano- 
ther: with t, ſometimes with pen. 


| He that tran: fers the laws of the Lacedemonians 


to the people of Athens, ſhould find a great abſur- 

dity and jnconvenience. Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
Was t not enough you took my crown away, 

But cruelly you muſt my love betray? 

I was well pleas'd to have tran;ferr* my right, 

And better chang'd your claim of lawlets might, 


Drzd. a, 
The king, 
Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 
Left both to be determin'd by the laws, 
And 72 the Grecian chiefs tran;ferr'd the cauſe. 
Dryden. 

This was one perverſe effect of their ſitting at 
eaſe under their vines and fig-trees, that they for- 
get from whence that eaſe came, and transferred all 
the honour of it i themſelves. Aterbury's erm. 

Your ſacred aid religious monarchs own, 

When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne : 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree 
Transfer the power, and ſet the people free. Prior. 

By reading we learn not only the actions and the 
ſentiments of diſtant nations, but transfer to our- 
ſelves the knowledge and improvements of the 
moſt learned men. Watts. 

2. To remove ; to tranſport. 

The king was much moved with this unexpected 
accident, becaufe it was ſtirred in ſuch a place 
where he could not with ſafety transfcr his own 
perſon to ſuppreſs it. Bacon. 

He thirty rowling years the crown ſhall wear, 
Then from Lavinium ſhall the feat transfer. Dryd. 

TrA'xSFER. . ſ. A change of property; a de- 
livery of property to another. 

TRANSFE'KRER. 2. . He that transfers. 

TRANSFIGURA'T1ON. . . | tranifguration, Fr.) 

1. Change of form. 

In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is 
obſcure, theſe transformations are more common, 
and in ſome without commixture; as in caterpillars 
or ſilkworms, wherein there is a viſible and triple 
tran'figuration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. The miraculous change of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's appearance on the mount. 

It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould 
mention particulars which were tranſacted amongſt 
ſome of the diſciples ; ſuch as the rant guration 
and the agony in the garden. Adgiſon. 

Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall ? 

Say, are his works tran;fgurations all? Heere. 

To TRANSFUVGURE. v. a. [tran figuren, Fr. 
trans and ſgura, Lat.] To transform; to change 
with reſpec to outward appearance. 

I am the more zealous to 2ransfigure your love in- 
to devotion, becauſe I have obſerved your paſſion to 
have been extremely impatient of ey 

oe. 

The nuptial right his outrage ſtrait attends, 2 
The dow'r defir'd is his transfgur'd friends: 

The incantation backward ſhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, aud what ſhe did defeats. Carth. 

To TRANSE1'X. v. a. [ transfixus, Lat.] To pierce 
through. 

Amongſt theſe mighty men were women mix d; 
The bold Semiramis, whoſe ſides transfx'd | 


Spencer. 
With linked thunde: bolts 175 


Tran:fix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milben. 
Diana's dart 


Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood, 4. In an unbappy 


tung d her heart. Dryden. 


| 


With ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. | 
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| Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 
Though he gungt vd the pigeon in the ſkies. Dry}. 
Till fate ſhall with a ſingle dart 
Tran the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 
To TraxsFo'rn. v. 4. [tranformer, Fr. trans 
and forma, Lat.) To metamorphoſe ; to change 
with regard to external form. . 
She demanded of him, whether the of 
—— . woods had ſuch a power to tronfurm every: 
7. | 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To ſee me thus tramformed to a boy. Shak: ſp.- 
As is the fable of the lady fair, N 
Which for her luſt was turn d into a cow; 
When thirſty to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 
And ſaw herſelf tran;forn'dſhe wiſt not how. Daw, 
To Tkax$SF0'rM. v. . To be metamorphoſed. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſcinny films and ſhape his oary ſeet. Adil fo 
TAN SHH oN. . f. | from franiform.] 
Change of ſhape; act of changing the form; 
tate of being changed with regard to form ; me- 
tamorphoſis. 
Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation; fo I call it, 
Since not th' exterior, nor the inward man- 
Reſembles that it was. Shakeſpeare's Inlet. 
V hat beaſt could'it thou be, that were not ſub- 
ject to a beaſt ? 
And what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not 
thy loſs in tr. formation / Shakeſp. 
The menſuration of alt manner of curves, and 
their mutual transformation, are not worth the la- 
bour of thoſe who defrgn either of the three 
learned profeſſions. £ K Watt... 
TrANSFRETA'TION. * of. [trans and fo 
Lat.] Pailage over the ſea. ow 
Since the laſt tran;freation of king Richard the 
ſecond, the crown of England never ſent over 
numbers of men ſufficient to defend the ſmall ter- 
ritory. Davies on Ireland. 
To Transru'ss. v. a. [traxifuſus,, Latin.} To 
pour out of one into another. | 
Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility 
of ſocial communion ; decauſe the well-ſpring of 
that communion 1s a natural delight which man- 
hath to tran;fuſe from himſelf into others, and to 
— from others into himſelſ, eſpecially thoſe: 
excellency of this kind doth 


things wherein the 
moſt conſiſt. Hooker. 

Tranfu;'d on thee hs ample ſpirit reſts. Milton. 

When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes pur- 

loin, 
As thou whoſe Eth'ridge doſt tran;fuſe to tine? 
But ſo tranfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryd. 

Where the juices are in a morbid Rate, if ons- 
cou'd ſuppoſe all the unſound juices taken away 
and ſound juices immediately transfuſed, the ſound. 
juices would grow morbid. Artutbnee. 

TRAx5S#U10N. mn. /. | traniſufion, Fr. transfu- 
e, Lat.] The act of pouring out of one into 
another. 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a 
box, to prevent the loſs of the quickſitrer that. 
might fall aſide in the rran;fu/fon the veſſel 
into the pipe. Bey l. 

Poe ſy is of ſo ſudtile a ſpirit, that in the pourmg 
out of one language into another it will all eva- 
porate; and if a new ſpirit be not added in the 
transffion, there will remain nothing but a cope 
nor tuwum. Denbam. 

Something muſt be loſt in all tram ſuſion, that is, 
in all tranQlations, but the ſenſe will remain. Dry. 

What noiſe have we had about tranſplantat ion 
of diſeafes, and transfufron of blood. Baker c Learn,.. 

To TRANSGRE'SS. v. 4. [ tranſgrifſer, French; 


1.. To paſs over ; to-pais beyond. - | | 
Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs d with awe, - 
And ſtupid à the wondrous things he ſaw, 


Sur pafling common faith, 2 nature s law. 
ur erellig 


tranſgreſſus, Latin. ] 


| 2, To violate; to break. 
' ; Ley 


- 
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Let no man doubt but that every thing is well 
done, becauſe the world is ruled by ſo good a 
guide as trauer ſſeth not his own law, than which 
nothing can be more abſolute, perfect, and juſt. 
| Hooker. 

This ſorrow we muſt repeat as often as we 

trarſpreſs the divine commandments. Wok. 
„ TRANSGRE'SS. v. n. To offend by violating 
a law. 

I would not marry her, though ſhe were en- 
dowed with all Adam had left him befoi e he tran/- 
g ed. | Shak:{p. 

Achan tra» fr ef in the thing accurſed. 1 Chr. 

He upbraideth us with our offending the law, 
and objecteth to our infamy the tranſpr:/irg; of our 

education. Wijdom. 

TrAxSGRE/SS1ON-. n. /. | tranſgreſſion, Fr. from 
tranſoreſs.] 

1. Violation of a law ; breach of a command. 

Shall 1 abuſe this conſecrated gift 
Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great Vu: fo requite 

Favour renew'd, and add à greater fin. Milton. 

All accuſation ſtill is founded upon ſome law; 
for where there is no law, there can be no tranſ- 
greſſim; and where there can be no tranſgrefſicns, 
there ought to be no accuſation. South's e . 

2. Oltence ; crime; fault. 

What's his fault? 

— The flat tr2/erif/fon of a ſchool-boy, who, 
being over-joyed with finding a bird's neft, ſhews 
it his companion, and he ſteals it. 

— Wilt thou make a truſt a tran/2r//ion ? The 
tranſerellion is in the ſtealer. Shak: ſpare. 

Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude ng 
Some fair excuſe. Shak/ſp. Love's Labour Loft. 

TrAxSGRE'SSIVE. adj. from range.] Faulty; 
culpable; apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adam perhaps would have finned without the ſug- 
geſtion of Satan, and from the tranſgreive intirmi— 

ties of himſelf might have crred alone, as well as 
the angels before him. Briavn, 

TraxsScrE'sSoOR. n. .. [tranſrreſſenr, French; 
from tranſpr:/5.] Lawbreaker; violator of com- 
mand; offender. 

He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould 

e applied to the greateſt and moſt ſplendid tray/- 


$»<fſors, as well as to the puniſhment of meaner of- 
Fenders. 


Clarendon. 
I go to judge 
On eorth theſe thy {04/1 e but thou know ſt - 
Whoever judg'd, the wort on me muſt lig lit 
When time ſhall be. Mlilian's Par. If. 
Ll worthy 1, ſach title ſhould belong 
To me {4-7 who for thee ordain'd 
A help, became thy ſnare. Milten's Por. Loft. 
TRANSIENT. adj. [tronfiems, Lat. | Sorn paſt ; 


on paſſing ; ſnort; moraentary ; not laſting ; not 


dire. 

Mow ſoon hath thy prediRion, ſecr teſt! 
Venfur'd this tron fert world, the race of time, 
TH time ftand fix'd. Ailton. 

He that rides poſt through a country, mav, 
from the ranfent view, tell how in general the 
Parts lie. Locke. 

Love, hitherto a tranſſint gueſt, 
Ne er held polſetſion in his breaft. 
VCiat is looſe love? a tranſit guſt, 

A vapour fed from wild deſire. 

Trxa'xStENTLY. adv. from tranſient] 
177e;3 with a ſhort palfage ; not with continu- 
1 tonch here but ”.nf-nily, without any ſtrict 
r1ethod, on ſome few of thoſe many rules of imi- 
rating nature which Ariſtotle crew from Ear 

en. 
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TRANS IEN TI T S8. n. ſ. [from tran/iont. ] Shorts 


neſs of continuarce; ſpecdy paſſage. 

It were to beg wiſhed that all words of this ſort, 
as they reſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſ- 
nefs, fo they might do alſo in and ſud- 
den expiration. Decoy of Pity. 

To axes LiENCY.Y » . from tranftlio, Latin. 

T>x>51L1tENCy. j Leap from thing to thing. 
L wands fed tro dn; leaping from the effect 


this troy life are in trouble, 


1 


"4-K1A 
to its remoteſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connec- 
tion of more immediate caſualties, Glanville 

Tra'xs1T, », (. [ tranſitus, Latin. ] In aſtrono- 
my, the paſſing of any planet juſt by or under any 
axt ſtar; or of the moon covering or moving cloſe 
by any other planet. Harri, 

TRANSIT AOR. n. ſ. Ctranſitio, Latin.) 

I. Removal ; patſage from one to antgher. 

Heat and cold have a virtual /ran/iti5» without 
communication of ſubſtance, but moiſture not. 

Bacor's Natural Hiſl. 

As for the mutation of ſexes, and tran/ition into 
one another, we cannot deny it in hares, it being 
obſervable in man. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

I have given ſome intimations of the changes 
which happen in the interior parts of the earth, I 
mean the tranſtion; and removes of metals and mi- 
nerals there. Ii vod uus d. 

2. Change; made of change. 

The ſpots are of the ſame colour throughout, 
there being an immediate :ra»/1z594 from white to 
black, and not declining gradually, and mixing as 
they approach, Woodward. 

You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſting from 
one ſtage of life to another with ſo eaſy a eien, 
and ſo laudable behaviour. Pope. 

As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a ſoft tranjition we repair, l 
From earthly vehicles to theſe (, air. Pope. 

3. [ Tronfuion, Fr.] Paſſage in writing or con- 
verſation from one ſubject to another. 

He with tranfition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes. 

Milton. 

Covetouſneſs was none of his faults, but de- 
[cribed as a veil over the true meaning of the 
poet, which was to ſatyrize his prodigality aud 
voluptuouſneſs, to which he makes a tion. 

Dryd:n, 

TrA'N5S1ITIVE. adj. [tranſitioxs, Lat.] 

1. Having the power of paſling. 

One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies: 
for cold is active and #ranfitve into bodies adjacent, 
as well as heat. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. In grammar.) 5 

A verb trarjitive is that which fignifies an ac- 
tion, conceived as having an effect upon ſome ob- 
ject ; as foris terram, 1 ſtrike the earth. Clarke. 
IE 4'x51TORILY. adv. from tranſitory. With 
ipeedy evaneſcence; with ſhort continuance, 
Txx/x5siTor NESS . . [from tranſitory.) 
Speedy evaneſcence, 

TR A'NSITORY, . {. 
tranſit: 111 „ from train ſec, Lat. 
ſnort time; tpeedily vaniching. 

O Lord, comfort and ſuccour all them who in 
Commun Prayer, 
It we love things have ſought ; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty vears in compatling - 

If tranſituy things, which ſoon decay, 

Age mult be lovelieſt at the lateſt day. Donne. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from 
the preſence of God evermore, infinitely before 
tie tr.n/tory pleaſures of this world, Tillation. 
To TaxxSLATE., . n. ftranflatur, Lat.] : 

1. To tranſport ; to remove. 

Since that our father is traute unto the gods, 
our will is, that they that are in our realm live 
quietly. 2 Mac, Xl. 2 3. 
By faith Enoch was tragſluted that he ſhould not 
ſee death. Heb. xi. 5. 


tranſitaire, French; 
Continuing but a 


Thoſe argent fields 


Tranſlited ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. Milton. 
Of the ſame foil their nurſery prepare 

With that of their plantation, leſt the tree 

Tragſluted ſnould not with the ſoil agree. Dryden. 


The gods their ſhapes to winter birds tranſlate, 
But both obnoxious to their former tate. Dryden 

To go to heaven is to be ran//ated to that King- 
dom you have longed for; to enjoy the glories of 
eternity. Wake 
2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of a 
biſhop from one ſee to another. 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king 
would have! /[: d him from that poor biſhoprick 
to a better, he refaſed, ſaying, he would not for- 
ſake his poor Attle old wife, with wiom he had 


3. To transfer from one to another; to con. 


TRA 


vey. 
I will ranſlate the kingdom from the houſe gf 
Saul, and ſet up the throne of David. 2 Sum. iii. 10. 

Lucian affirms the ſouls of uſurers, after their 
death to be metempſychoſed, or wanſlatcd into the 
bodies of aſſes, there to remain for poor men ty 
take their penny worths out of their bones and yes 
with the cudgel and ſpur, Peacham, 

As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, 
the regimen mult be to wray/late the morbiſick mat. 
ter upon the extremities of the body. Arouth, 

Perverſe mankind! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt run 
And follies are miſcall'd-the crimes of fate. 

4. To change. 

One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand waft to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſent flaves and ſervant; 
Tranfl.tes his rivals. Sbakdſpe. re”; Tia 

Happy is your grace, 
That can tragſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſty le. $14. (hoare, 

5: [Tranfl:tr, old Fr.] To interpret into auth 
language; to change into another language retaia- 
ing the ſenſe. 

I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ile, 
and the hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to bs 
Engliſhed right, is, I am Sir John Falſtaft's. 

—He hath ſtudied her well, and nie her 


4 Pape. 


out of honeſty into Engliſh. ““ M. I cf 11, 


Nor word for word too faithfully tranflite, Ref. 

Read this ere you ra»/lue one bit 
Of books of high renown. 

Were it -eant that in deſpite 
Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
Bavius and Mzvius had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to # an/lrty. 
5. To explain. A low colloquial uſe, 
There's matter in theſe fighs, theſe profound 
heaves 
You muſt wanfliite; tis fit we underſtand them. 
Shake jpeare, 

TaansLA'T1ON. 1. ſ. [tranſlatio, Lat. wranflaticng 
French. | 

1. Removal; act of removing. 

His diſeaſe was an aſtlima; the cauſe a metaſtaſis 
or tran/{utio of humours from his joints to his 
lungs. Harvey, 
Tra»y/lations of morbifick matter ariſe in acute 
diſtempers. Ard ulli 
2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſec. 

If part of the people be ſomewhat in the elec+ 
tion, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in 
the privation or tragten. Pacon's War with Spaine 
The king, the next time the biſhop of London 
came to him, entertained him with this compella- 
tion, my lord's grace of Canterbury, you are very 
welcome; and gave order for all the necetiary 
forms for the r1n/Ltin, Clirend ns 
z. The act of turning into another language; 
interpretation. 

A book of his travels hath been honouzed with 
tranfl,.tion into many languages. Brown's Fg. Lite 


Swift, 


Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, 
Attempt rranf/litiny; for tranſplanted wit, 
All the defects of air and foil doth (rare, 
And colder brains like coder climates are. 

R Dindun. 
4. Sometlung made by tranddation; verſion. 
Of iranflution;, the beiter I acknowledge that 
which cometh nearer to the very letter of the very 
original verity. Il ad. 
TAN SLA AIV E. adj. Cranſtlaivus, Lat.] Laken 
from others. 

TrANSLA'TOR. . f. Ftranflutur, old French; 
from i a.] One that turns any thing into ano- 
ther language. 

A new and nobler way thou doſt perſue, 

To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. Dial au. 

No trantiation our own countty ever ye. bro- 
duced, hath come up to tha: of the Old and New 
Teſtament; and I am perſuaded, that the runjsce 
7% of the Bible were maſters of an Engliſh itile 
much fitter for that work than any we fee mn our 


ſo long lived. 


Cand. , Remuins. 
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vrefent writings, the which is owing tothe Nmpli- 
- that runs through the whole. Swift. 


Cit i 
of TRANSLA'TORY: x. J. ¶ from tranſlate.) Trans- 
ſerring. 5 
8 "he tranflatory is a lie that transfers the merits 
4 5 of a man's good action to another more deſerving. 
3 Arbutbnot. 
n 5 Taaxs LOA tox. . .. [trons and locus, Latin. | 
= x Removal of things reciprocally to each others 
„ = places. | 
2 There happened certain tran/bcatizns at the de- 
4 luge, the matter conſtituting animal and vegetable 


{ubſtances being diſſolved, and mineral matter 
ſubſtituted- in its place, and thereby like fran - 
4 tian of metals in ſome ſprings. dada nd. 
4 TraxsSLu'cexcy. . J. Thom tranſlucent. | Dia- 
— phaneity; tranſparency. 
| Lumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then 
by uenched in fair water, exchanged their /ranflucency 
for whiteneſs, the ignition and extinction having 
cracked each lump into a multitude of minute bo- 
dies. Boyle on Colours. 
TRANSLU/CENT. Iq. | trans and /acens or {u- 
TRANSLUCID. cds, Latin. } Tranſpa- 
rent; diaphanous ; clear; giving a pallage to the 
light. 
in anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager; 
which is ſeen in the eyes, becauſe they are 9 2k 
acon. 
Wherever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
Againſt the eaſtern ray, #ranflucent, pure, 
With touch ætherial of heav'n's fiery rod, 
T drank, Milton. 
The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool wayflucenrt ſprings. Pope. 
TrxA'NSMARINE. adj. | tranſmarimes, Lat.] Lying 
on the other ſide of the fea ; found beyond fea. 
She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Ti- 
maurania, her next tranſmarine neighbour, locus. 
To Tha'NSMEW. v. a. [tranſmuto, Lat. tranſmuer, 
French. ] To tranſmute ; to transform; to meta- 
morphoſe ; to change. Obſolete. 
When him liſt the raſcal routs appall, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmeny, 
And ftunes to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. 
Spenſer. 
TrA'xSMIGRANT. adj. [ tranſmigrans, Latin. ] 
Paſſing into another country or ſtate. 
zelides an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunc- 
tion in pacts, there are other implicit confedera- 
tions, that of colonies or Her mts towards their 
mother nation. Face Holy Wor. 
To Taa'XS$MIGRATE. %. n. [tr»ſmigro, Latin |] 
To paſs from one place or country into another. 
This complexion is maintain'd by generation; 
ſo that tran ers contract it not, and the natives 
which tranſmigrate omit it not without commix- 
ture. Brown's Vulgar 'Errours, 
If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that 
the ſouls of men tanſmigrcting into ſpecies anſwer- 
ing their former natures, ſome men muſt live over 
many ſerpeiits. Brown's Fatgar Errokrs. 
Their ſouls may tra»ſmigrate into each other. 
Hawcl. 
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Regard 
The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard ; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his ſoul 
The fifth within the trasſmigr ating roll. Dryd-n. 
RANSMIGRA TION. . ſ. [tranſnugration, Fr. 
from tr.n/x;gratc.} Paſſage from oue place or ſtate 
uito andther. 

The ſequel of the conjunction of natures in the 
perſon of Chritt is no abo!iſhment of natural pro- 
perties appertainiog to either ſubſtance, no tronſi- 
tion ur !4.9ſigration thereof out of one ſubſtance 
mto another. Hooker, 

Soy ing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants with- 
cut ſeed, Plants may well have a tranſrigrotion Of 
ſpecies. Bacon, 

From the opinian of the metempſychoſis, or 
Iran magration of the ſoul; of men into the bodies 
of brats, moſt ſuitable unto their human condi- 
uon, after his death, Orpheus the muſician became 
| a fwan, ; Brown's Fulyar Fin. 
wen their paſſage hence, for intercourſe 

Millan. 


; Of N *g #124, as their lot ſhall lead, 
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'Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 
One ſoul might through more bodies paſs : 
Seeing ſuch tr.,ſmgrution there, | 
She thought it not a fable here. Denham. 
When thou wert form'd, heav'n did a man be- 


gin 
But the brute foul by chance was ſhuffled ia 


In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 
here valiant beaſts, by force and rapine, reign. 
In life's next ſcene, if tranſmizration be, | 

Some bear or lion is referv'd for the. Dryden. 

Taaxsmt'ss10N. n. .. r Fr. tranſ- 
nuſſut, Latin. ] The act of ſending from one place 
to another, or from one perſon ty another. 

If there were any ſuch notable te ui of a 
colony hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of 
Spain would not have omitted ſo memorable a 
thing. 3 Spenſer on Ii l ind. 
Operations by tra»ſmiſſion of ſpirits is one of the 
higheſt ſecrets in nature. Bacon t Namwrd Hiſtory. 

In the tranſmi/ion of the ſea- water into the pits, 
the water riſeth ; but in the tran/m//ion of the wa- 
ter through the 'vellels, it falleth. Bacon. 

Theſe move ſwiftly, but then they require a 
medium well diſpoſed, and their tran; u is ea- 
fily ſtopped. Room, 

The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it called the pupil, 
for the better moderating the t-4=ſuifſion of light. 

Mose. 

Languages of countries are loſt by tranſuiſian of 
colonies of a different language. Ii Ori. of Ma. 

This eaquiry will be of uſe, as a parallel diſ- 
covery of the tranſmiſſion of the Engliſh laws into 
Scotland. ile. 

Their reflexion or tra:/ni/ion depends on the 
conſtitution of the air and water behind the glaſs, 
and not the ſtriking of the rays upon the parts of 
the glaſs. Nut n s Oplicks. 

Trax3mi'sstve. adj. [from trunſuiſſas, Latin. ] 
Traſmitted ; derived from one to another. 

And {till the fire inculcates to his fon 
Tranſmi/ſive leſſons of the king's renown. 

Itſelf a ſun; it with tanie light 
Ealivens worlds deny'd to human fight. Prior. 

Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would 

raiſe 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe ; 
His praiſe eternal on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with :ra»/m/ive honour grac'd his fon. "Pope. 

ToTraxsM!'T. v. 4. | tranſmitto, Lat. tranſm:tere, 
Fr.] To ſend from one perton or place to ano- 
ther. 

By means of writing, former ages tranſmit the 
memorials of ancient times and things to . 

Ales 

He ſent orders to his friend in Spain to ſell his 
eſtate, and tranſmit the money to him, Addiſon. 

Thus flouriſh'd love, and beauty reign'd in 


Prior. 


ſtate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date : 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Trarſmitted fafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. Granville. 

Shine forth, ye planets, with diſtin: uiſh'd light; 
Again rſt your friendly beams to earthy 
As when Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth. Prior. 

TraxsMtTTAL. . f. [from tranſmit. ] The act 
of tranſmitting ; tranſmiſſion. I know not that 
this word has any authority. 

Beſides the #n.n/mital to England of two-thirds 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make our coun- 
try a receptacle for tueir ſupernumerary pretenders 
to offices. Swift. 

TraxsmrTTER. . , [from ii ii ſut.] One that 
tranſmits. 

Traxswrirante. adi. ¶trunſunalli, Fr. from 
trarſmut-.] Capable of change ; potlible to be 
ci.anged into another nature or ſubſtance. 

It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is fo 
much as convertible into water; how tr.n/mutabh 
it is unto Reſh may be of deeper doubt. Prin. 

The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are ea- 
fly tranſmutal!{- into one another. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Txans MU'TABLY. adv. | from trayſmas.j With 
capacity of being changed into anuther fubſtan ce 


or nature. 
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TransmMuTy Tron. .f. tranſmAation, Fr. tranf- 
met atio, from tranſmuto, AG 

r. Change into another nature or ſubſtance. The 
great aim of alchemy is the tranſmutation of baſe 
metals into gold. 

Am not I old Sly's fan, by birth a pedlar, 
education a cardmaker, by — r ary . 
bak ſpe-we. 
The tranſmutation of plants one into another, is 
inter 7 nature, for the trunſmutatios of ſpecies 
is, in the vulgar philoſophy, pronounced im 
ble; but ſeeing there appear fome maniſeſt in- 
ſtances of it, the opinion of impoſſibility is to be 
rejected, and the means thereof to be found _ 

The converſion into a body merely new, and 
which was not before; as ſilver to gold, or iron 
to copper, is hetter called, for diſtiuction ſake, 
tranſmutation. Bacon. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into 
bodies, is very conformable to the courſe of nature, 
which ſeems delighted with tranſmutations, Water, 
which is a very fluid taſteleſs ſalt, ſhe changes by 
heat into vapour, which is a ſort of air, and by 
cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brutle 
fuſible ſtone ; and this ſtone returns into water by 
heat, and the water returns into vapour by cold. 

Netwu on. 

The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no 
real tra» ſmutation ; but moſt of thoſe menwers,. 
which at laſt become viſible to the eye, are oxiſ- 
tent at the beginning, artificially complicated to- 
gether. Bntley's Sermons. 

2. Succeſſive change. Not proper. 

The ſame land ſutfereth ſundry tranſnutations of 
owners within one term. Bacan's Office of Ali an. 

To TANs MU“ TE. v. u. [ tranſnato, Latin ; tranſ- 
mur, French.] To change from one nature or 
ſubſtance tv another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was 
meant a golden book of hment which is of 
ſheeps-ſkin, and therefore called golden, becauſe 
it was taught therein how other metals might be 
trunſmuted. Rakigh. 

That metals may be tar one into another, 
I am not ſatisfied of the fact. Ray on the Creation. 
| TaAxsMU“HT EA. n. f. [from tranjawre.] One 
that tranſmutes. 

Tx4a'x50M. nf. [tranſomma, Lat.] 

1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2. [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an 
inſtrument called a croſs ſtaff, being a piece of 
wood fixed acroſs with a ſquare ſocket upon which 
it ſlides. Bailey. 

TANs TAE Nov. . ſ. [tranſparence, Fr. from 
tranſparent. ] Clearneſs; diaphaneity ; tranſlu- 
cence ; power of tranſmitting light. 

A poet of another nation would not have dwelt 
ſo long upon the clearneſs and ue of the 
ſtream ; but in Italy, one ſeldom ſees a river that 
is extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them be. 
ing muddy. Adil ſon. 

Another cauſe is the greater tra of the 
veſſels occaſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of 
their coats. A. tat not. 

TRANSPARENT. adj. [ tranſparent, Fr. trant 
and apparco, Lat. | Pervious to the light; clear 
pellucid ; diaphanous z tranſlucent ; not opaque. 

Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half fo bright, 
Through the tranſpar-nt boſom Cf the deep, 

As duth thy face through tears of mine give 
Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep. Sh. 

Wait upon bim with whom you ſpegk with 
your eye; for there be many wiſe men that have 
ſecret hearts and anſparert cuuntenances. Baccn, 

Each thought was viſible that roll'd witbin, 

As through a cryſtal cafe the figur d hours are 
ſeen ; 

And heav'n did tr.xſparent veil provide, 

Becauſe ſhe had no guilty th; ght to hide. Dryd. 

| Her boſom appeared all of chryſt-l, and fo 

wonderfully xp, that I faw every thought 

in her heart. | Ful. hu. 


Vanpbarent forms, too fine for mortal ſight, 


Their fluid bodies half-diffoly'd in light. 
5G 
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TraxsP1Vcvuous. adj. [trans and pcie, Latin.) 
Trazſpurent ; pervious to the ſight. 
What if that light, 
Sent from her through the wide tronſpicuous airy 
To the terreſtrial moon be as aftar. Mzlton. 
Now thy wine's tramſpicusus, purg d from all 
T:s earthy groſs, yet let it feed awhile 
Philips. 


To TRANSPYERCE. v. n. | tranſpercer, Fr. trans 
and pierce.] To penetrate ; to make way through z 

ti permeate, 
A mind, which through each part infus'd doth 


Sz 
Faſhions and works, and wholly doth tranſprerce 
All this great body of the univerſe. Kqleigb. 

His forceful ſpear, which, hiffing as it flew, 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed 
woods : 

The ſides 7rwoypirrc'd return à rattling found, 

And groans ot Greeks iuclos d came iſſuing through 
the wound. Dryden's An. 

TRANSPIRA'!TION. 3. ſ. [tranſpiration, Fr.] E- 
miſſion in vapour. * 

That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the 
tranſpiratior of air, will carry farther, and pierce 
deeper, my experience cannot diſcern. rown. 

The tranſpiration of the obitructed fluids is ima- 
gined to be one of the ways that an inflammation 
is removed. Shai p. 

To TRANSPI RE. v. a. [1ranſpiro, Lat. rrasſdi- 
rer, Fr.] To emit in vapour. 

To TransPlrE. v. n. [tranſpirer, Fr.] 

1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 

The nuts freſh got are full of a ſoft pulpy mat- 
ter, which in time tranſpires and paſſes through the 
ſhell. Woodward. 

2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice: a ſepſe 
lately innovated from France, without neceſſity. 


To TRANSPLA'CE. v. a. [trans and place.) To 


remove ; to put into a new - 
It was tranſplaced fromm the leſt ſide of the Vati- 
can unto a more eminent place. WHWilkins's M. M. 


To TRANSPLA/NT. v. a, [trans and planto, 


Lat. tranſplanter, Fr.] | 

1. To remove and plant in a new place. 

The nobleſt fruits tranſplantrd in our iſle, 
With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. Raſc. 

Salopian acres flouriſh with a growth, 
Peculiar Rtil'd the Ottley ; be thou firſt 
This apple to tranſplant. 

2. To remove and ſettle. 

If any tranſplant themſelves into plantations 
abroad, who are ſchiſmaticks or outlaws, ſuch 
are not fit to lay the foundation of a new colony. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


P billipse 


2. To remove. 

Of light the greater part he took 

_ Tran{planted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb. Milton, 


He proſpered at the rate of his own wiſhes, be- | 


ing tran{þ/anted out of his cold barren. dioceſe of 
Saint David's into a warmer climate. Clarendon. 

TRANSPLANT a T10N. n. ſ. [ tranſplantation, Fr. 

1. The act of tranſplanting or removing to ano- 
ther ſoil. 

It is confeſſed, that love changed often doth no- 
thing ; nay, - it is nothing; for love, where it is 
kept fixed to its firſt object, though it burn not, 
yet it warms and cheriſhes, ſo as it needs no tranſ- 
pluntation,. or change of ſoil, to make it —_— 

uchling. 

2. Conveyance from one to another. 

Whiat noiſe have we had for. fome years about 
tranſplantation of. diſeaſes, and trausfuſion of 1s ! 

ir, 

3. Removal of men from one country to ano- 


ther. 

Moſt kingdoms have thoroughly felt the cala- 
mities of forcible tranpiantatiam, being either over- 
whelmed by new colonies that fell upon them, or 
driven, as one wave is driven by another, to ſeek 
new ſeats,. having loſt: their own: 

This appears a replication to what Menelaus 
had offered concering the trumpiantation of Ulyſſes 
to Sparta. 


that tranſplants. 
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To TransPo'ar, v. a. 
tranſp rter, Fr.] 

1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 

I came hither to tranſport the tidings. Sbak. 


trau and perto, Latin 3 


Rivers from one end of the world to the other, 
which, among other uſes, were made to tranſport 
men. Raleigh. 

A ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pilorus. Milton. 

Czſar found the ſeas betwixt France and Bri- 
tain ſo ill furniſhed with veſſels, that he was fain 
to make ſhips to tranſport his army. Heylyn. 
In the diſturbances of a ſtate, the wiſe Pompo- 


tue of his country into the ſanctuary of peace and 
learning. 
2. To carry into baniſhment, as a felon. 

We return after being tranſported, and are ten 
times greater rogues than before. Swift. 
3- — ſentence as a felon — i 

4. To hurry by violence of paſſion. 
You are tranſported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you flander 
The helms o' th' Kate. Sh.keſpeare. 
They laugh as if tranſported with ſome nit 
Of paſſion. - Milton. 
I ſhew him once tranſported by the violence of a 
ſudden pafſion. Dryden. 
If an ally not immediately concerned contribute 
more than the principal party, be ought to have 
his ſhare in what is conquered ; or if his roman- 
tick diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far as to expect 
little or nothing, they ſhould make it up in dig- 
nity. wift, 
5. To put into ecſtacy; to raviſh with pleaſure. 
Here tranſported I behold, tranſported touch. Mil. 
Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous 
cures were ſo tranſported with them, that their gra- 
titude ſupplanted their obedience. Decay of Piety. 
TrxAa'nsroRT. n. ſ. [ tranſport, Fr. from t 
verb. |] 
I. Tranſportation ; carriage; conveyance. 
The Romans negleRed their maritime affairs; 
for they ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to fur- 
niſh them with ſhips for tranſport and war. Arbuth. 
2. A veilel of carriage 3 a veſſel in 
which ſoldiers are conveyed. 
Nor dares his ranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos d in graves. 


den. 
Some ſpoke of the men of war only, and others 
added the tranſports. Ar buthnot on Coins. 


3- — 1 ecſtacy. 
A tru 
with gratitude, a ſpiritual one with ecſtafy and 
tranſport. South 
4. A felon ſentenced to exile. 
TraxsPo'kTANCE. n, , mo tranſport.] Con- 
veyance ; carriage; removal. 

O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos d for the deſerver | Shak. Troil. and Cre | 
TRansPORTA'TION. n. f. [from — 
1. Conveyance; carriage. 
Cottington and Porter had been ſent beſore to 
provide a veſſel for their tranſportation. Matton. 
2. Tranſmiſſion or conveyance. 
Some were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt 
the plague, as to. know whether we had it from 
the malignity. of our own air, or by tranſportation. 

M 


| Why mould ſhe write to Edmund | might not | 
you 
Trarſpert her purpoſes by word? Shakeſpeare. 


nius tranſported all the remaining wiſdom and vir- 


y pious mind receives a temporal bleſſing | 


TRA 


Trax3Po's At. 1. . [from tranſpr/c. 
of putting things in * E. * 
To TRANSP OSE. v. a. Len » Fr. nun 
fuum, Latin. ] 

1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpoſed thy, 
Anglia Hera, be.ifli, ſignify, O England's lover. 
eign ! thou haſt made us happy. Camden's Remain, 

Tranſpeſe the propoſitions, making the media 
terminus the predicate of the firſt and the ſudje& 
of the ſecond. Lick; 

That which you are my thoughts cannot tran. 


7 
4 2 bright il}, though the brighteſt fell 
Shakeſpar 
Taaxsros TON. „. ,. [ tranſpoſition, Fele, 
tranſpoſe. ] ] : 2. 
1. The act of putting one thing in the place of 


another. 

2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into 
another. 
The common centre of gravity in the t 


ous globe is ſteady, and not liable to any accid 
— nor hath it ever ſhifted — 


cdward”s Natural Hi 
| To TRANSSHA'PE. v. a. [trans and po; os 
transform; to bring into another ſhape, 
I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: 1 
ſaid thou hadft a fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, 2 fine 
little one; nay, ſaid I, be hath the tongues; th 
I believe, ſaid ſhe, for he ſwore a thing to me on 
Monday night which he forſwore on Tueſ 
morning; there's a double tongue: thus did the 
transſhape thy particular virtues. Sbakſpeae, 
To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a. C- 
flanticr, Fr.] To change to another ſubſtance. 

O ſelf-traitor, I do brin 

The ſpider love, which tranſubfantiates all, 
And can convert manna to galk Donat. 

Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To tranſubſtantiatæ; what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with eaſe. Mike. 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION. . 33 
on, Fr.] A miraculous operation believed in the 
Romiſh church, in which the elements oſ the eu- 
chariſt are ſuppoſed to be changed into the real 
'body and blood of CHrtsT. 
ow is a Romaniſt prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt all probability, but even the clear 
evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſutftan- 
ation? Lack. 

TraxsUDA'TION. (on tranſude.) The act 
of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable vapour, through 
any integument. 

The drops proceeded not from the tranſudation of 
the liquors within the glaſs. Boyle. 
To IRANSU DE. v. . [trans and ſudo, Latin. 
To paſs through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted through- 
out the before the maturation of an apoſt- 
hem, nor after, unleſs the humour $ decauſe 
they cannot tranſude through the bag of an apoſt- 
hem. Harvey on (Conſumption! 
TRANSVE'RSAL. adj. ¶rrarſverſal, Fh. tran! and 
verſalis, Lat.] Running croſſwiſe. 

An aſcending line, direct, as from ſon to fr 
ther, or grandfather, is not admitted by the lu 
of England; or in the tranſverſal line, as toths 
uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great-aunt. % 
TRAnSVE/RSALLY. adv. [from tranſverſal.) Ia 
a croſs direction. 

There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demos. 


ryden. |ſtrations concerning the ſeveral proportions of 


3: Baniſhment for felony. 

4 Ecſtatic violence of paſſion. 

All pleaſures that atfe& the body muſt needs 
weary, becauſe they tranſport, and all tranſporta- 
tion is a violence: and no violence can be laſti 
but determines upon the falling of ſpirits. South. 


Raleigh. - 


TransPo'kTER. n. , {from tranſport.] One 
that tranſports. 


The pilchard merchant may reap a ſpeedy be- 


Breom:.[nefit by diſpatching. ſaving, and ſelling to the | 
TxaNS”1LA'NSTER. nf. [from tranſplant.) One [tranſporters, 


Carew: 


ſwiftneſs and diſtance in an arrow ſhot _—_— 
horizontally, or tranſve ho 

To — vers . Lat.] To 
change ; to overturn. 

Nothing can be believed to de religion by 207 
people, but what they think to be divine; that i 
ſent immediately from God: and they can think 
nothing to be ſo, that is in the power of man to 
alter or tranſverſe. L 


TRANSVERSE. adj {rranſve ſus, Lat.] Being 


ſin a croſs direction. 
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TRA 

His violent 
ſugue. 
Milton. 

Part in ſtrait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round: 
The entrails — — — N 

th i in rings. 

OY Blackmore. 

What natural agent could impel them ſo ſtrong- 
iy with a tranſverſe ſide blow againſt that tremen- 
dous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are 
2 falling Bentley Sermons, 

Trxaxsve'rsELY. adv. [from tranſverſe.] Ina 
croſs direction. ; 

At Stonehenge the ſtones lie 
each other. 


tile powers for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, both 
the ends ſhrink and make the wound gape. Arbut. 

TrxaxsU'MP T10W. n. /. [ ant and ſumo, Latin. 
The act of taking from one place to another. 

TraxTERS. n. ſ. Men who carry fiſh from 
the ſea-coafſts to ſell in the inland countries. Bailey. 

TRAP. n. /. [xpappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. trap- 
4 alin} . | 

1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. ; 

Die as thou ſhouldeſt. but do not die impatiently, 
and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor's Holy Liv. 

The trap ſprings and catches the ape oy the fin- 
gers. ' Eftrange. 

2. An ambuſt. ; a ſtratagem to betray or catch 
unawares. 

And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 

How he might any in his trap betray, Spenſer. 

God and your majeſty 

Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 

The trap is laid for me. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

They continually laid traps to euſnare him, and 
made ſiniſter interpretations of all the good he did. 


He ſeems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 
3- A play at which a ball is driven with a ſtick. 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at 
ſpan-farthing. Locke on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 
PT eee 
T Trae, v.a. [xnappan, Saxon. ] 
1. Toenſnare; to catch by a ſnare or ambuſh ; 


to take by ſtratagem. 
My brain, more buſy than the lad'ring ſpider, 


bak:ſ. | And makes me poor 


Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. Sbak:/. 

If you require my deeds with ambuſh'd arms 
I irapp'd the foe, or tir d with falſe alarms. Dryd. 

2. | See TzarPiNG.] To adorn; to decorate. 

The ſteed that bore him 
Was rap' d with poliſh'd ſteel, all ſhining bright, 
And covered with th' atchievements of the — 
cer. 

To ſpoil the dead of weed is ſacrilege: a 
But leave theſe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearſe and trap his tomb * 

er. 

Lord Lucius preſented to you four lite its 
Horſes trapt in ſilver. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 

Steeds with ſcarlet trap d. Cowley. 
Tua po'ok. . f. [trap and door. | A door open- 
ang and ſhutting unexpectedly. 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the 
ſeveral parts have valves which open outward like 
trapdocrs, and give the blood a free paſſage; and 
the veins, which bring it back to the heart, have 
valves and trapdeors which open inwards, ſo as to 
give way unto the blood to run into the heart. 

Ray. 

To Trav. v. a. [commonly written to traip/: : 
Probably of the ſame original with drab.) To run 
228 about. It is uſed only of wo- 


TrAPEs. n. Ifſ ; 
3 uppoſe from trape.] An idle 


He found the ſullen trapes 
Poſſeſt with th' devil, worms, and claps. Hudib. 
From door to door I'd ſooner whine and beg, 
Than marry ſuch a traper. Gay's bund ye call it. 


4 


| 


| 


2 


In all the fibres of an animal there is a contrac- | from 


TRA 
Since full each other Nation of renown, 


TRA 


2. To be in labour ; to ſuffer the pain of child 


Who would not be the greateſt pes in town ? | birth. 


Young. 
ITX Trick. n. ſ. and flick.] A ſti i 
which boys drive 20 42 nd fick.) Nick with 

A fookſh ſwoop between a couple of thick 
bandy legs and two long trapfficis that had no calfs. 


Spec tas. 
Trxars'z1ium. . 22 trapeſe, Fr.] A; 
quadrilateral figure, w l four ales Fro ha equal 
and none of its ſides parallel. eh. | 
en — 
KAPEZO 1D. 2. . 0 tr de, 
Fr.] An irregular figure, rem os 


1. 
Capariſons and ſtee 
Baſes and tinſel trappings, — knights 
At jouſt and tournament. Milton. 
2. Ornaments; dreſs; embelliſhments; exter- 
nal, ſuperficial, and trifling decoration. 
Theſe indeed ſeem, 
But I have that within which ſhew ; 
Theſe but the tr 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large 
promiſes; but works only for his » L'Efiran. 
The points of honour poets may produce, 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not uſe. Dr 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhown ; 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own. 


Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 

— — — know 
e no trappings of fictitious fame. Dryden. 
In ſhips decay'd no mariner confides, 

Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides ; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. Swift. 
TRASH. 3. . | tros, Iſlandick; druſen, German.] 
1. Any thing worthleſs; droſs; 

Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 

—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. Shakeſp. 

Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, 


paſſeth 
nes and the ſuits of woe. Shake. I ti 


NR — wa 
— RE 
„ ti NI ED 
His heart is in continual labour: it travail with 
the obligation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. 
South's Sermons. | 
To Trna'vait. . a To baraſs t to tire. 
As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient to 
travail the realm, a great divifion fell among the 


nobility. Hayward. 
A gleam of light turn d thitherward in haſte 
His travell'd 


ry ag from the verb.] 
1. Labour; toil; fatigue. 
As every thing of price, ſo this doth require tra- 
wail. Hooker. 
Such impotent as are unable for ftrong 
travan, are yet to drive cattle tu and fro to 
their ure. Spenſer. 
2+ in childbirth. 
In the time of her travail twins were in her. 
Gen. XXXxViite 


To TAGE. v. =» This word is generally 
ſuppoſed originally the ſame with travail, and to 
differ only as particular from general : in ſome 
writers the word is written alike in all its ſenſes ; 
but it is more convenient to write travail for labour, 
and travel for journey. ] 

1. To make journeys: it is uſed for ſea as well 
Jas land, — — —— 
voyage, a word appropri to the ſea. 

I've watch'd and travel d hard; 
Some time 1 ſhall ſleep out ; — 
F 


bakeſpeare. 
In the foreſt ſhall ye lodge, O ye travelling com- 


panies of . Iſaiah, XXI. 13. 
Raphael deign'd to travel with Tobias. Malton. 
Fain wou'd I trav«s to ſome foreign ſhore, 

So might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore. 


Dryden. 
If others believed“he was an Egyptian from his 


nothing ; knowledge of their rites, it proves at leaſt that he 
'Twas mine, tis his; and has been ſlave to thou- | rravelled there. Pope. 
ſands. 2. To paſs; togo; to move. 
But he that filches from me my good name, By th clock tis day: g 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, And yet dark night ſtrangles the lamp. 


indeed. Shake/; s Othello. 
More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stows, 
Of trivial houſhold traſh he knows; he knows 
When the queen frown'sd or ſmil'd. Dome. 
The collectors only conſider, the great fame a 
writer is in poſſeſſion of, the more traſh he may 
bear to have tacked to him. Swift. 
Weak fooliſh man ! will heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſb mad mortals wiſh for here? 


Pope. 
2. A worthleſs perſon. 
I ſuſpect this traſb 
To be a party in this injury. Shakeſp. Otbello. 
3- Matter improper for food, frequently eaten 
by girls in the green ſickneſs. N 
O that inſtead of traſb thou dſt taken ſteel. Garth. 
4 I believe that the original ſignification of traſp 
is the lopping of trees, from the verb. 
To TRASH. v. a. 
1. Tolop; to crop. 
Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
— to _ them ; whom whe urs and Tins 
© traſh for overtopping. ſpeare's 1 
2. To cruſh; to humble, 18 
Not ſuch as was fit to be impoſed on hard- 
hearted Jews, to encumber and traſbh them, but 
ſuch as becomes an ingenuons people. Hammond 
. adj. ¶ from traſh.) Worthleſs; vile; 
uſeleſs. 


oy ſtuff, whoſe glittering deceived him in the 
ion. Dr 
To Ta VAI. v. n. [travailler, Fr.] 
1. To labour; to toil. 


P 
A judicious reader will diſcover in his cloſet that 


(oe 
Time travel; in divers paces, with divers per- 
ſons; I'll tell you whotime ambles withal, who 


time trots withal. 5 e. 
Thus flying Eaſt and Weſt, and N and 

South, . 
Newstravel'd with increaſe from e 
e. 


3. To make journeys of curioſity. 

Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind as 
travelling, that is, making a viſit to other towns, 
cities, or countries, beſide thoſe in which we were 
born and educated. Warns. 

4. To labour; to toil, This ſhould be rather 
5 


If we labour to maintain truth and reaſon, let 
not any think that we travel about a matter not 
needful. Healer. 

To Lidia v. 4. 

1. To z to journey over. 

Thither to arrive I ve thus profound. Mit. 

2. To force to journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto moſt of 
the corporations, that they ſhall not be charged 
with garriſons, and they ſhall not be travelled forth 
of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. 

Ta VvEL. . ,. [travail, Fr. from the noun. 

1. Journey: of paſſing from place to 


Love had cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country-ſeat. Dryden. 


Mingled ſend into the dance 
5 62 Moments 


* fpread. 


TRA 


Moments fraught with all the treafures, 

Which thy eaſtern rravel views. Pricr. 

2. Journey of curioſry or inſtruction. 

Let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. Se . 

Travel in the younger ſort is a part of education ; 
in the elder a part of experience. Baca Hays. 

In my traveli I had been near their ſetting out 
in Theiſaly, and at the place of their landing in 
Carniola. Brown's Travels. 

A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, 
grows as fond of arbitrary power, to which he 
hath been uſed, as of barren countries, in which 
he has been born and bred. Addijon, 

3. Labour; toil. This ſhould be tri : as in 
Daniel. 

He wars with a retiring enemy, 

With much more !ravail than with victory. Danil. 


What think'ſt thou of our empire now, though 
a earn'd 
With travel difficult. Milton. 


4. Labour in childbirth. This ſenſe belongs ra- 
ther to &uval, 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and tra- 
vel to requite. Dryden's Vis gil. 
5. TxAVvELSs. Account of occurrences and ob- 
ſervations of a journey into foreign parts. 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with 
the ty:nſlativn of many languages. Brown. 
Hiſtories engaze the ſoul by ſenſible occurren- 
ces; as alſo voyages, travel., and accounts of 
countries. | Watts. 
Trka'vELLER. . ſ. [travailicur, Fr. from travel. | 
1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 
The weary vaveller wand'ring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirſty heat. Sp:»/cr. 
At the olive roote 
They drew them then in heape, moſt far from 
foote 
Of any tray Ir. Chapman, 
A little caſe to theſe mv torments give, 
Before I go where all in filence mourn, 
From whoſe dark ſhores no tr ave//:r5 return. Sand. 
This was a common opinion among the Gen- 
tiles, that the gods ſametimes aſſumed human 
ſape,. and converſed upon earth with ſtrangers 
and travellers. c ntley's Sermens. 
If a poor Hui tells her, that he has neither 


ſtrength, nor food, nor money left, ſhe never bids] 


him go to the place from whence he came. Law. 

2. One who viſits foreign countries. 

Farewell, montteur !ravellr ; look you lifp and 
wear ſtrange ſuits, and diſable all the benefits of 
your own country. Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe trac oilzrs for cloaths, or for a meale, 

At all adventures any lve will tell. Chapman. 

The travelkr into a foreign country knous more 
by the eye, than he that ſtayeth at home can by 
relation of the trovelier, Bacon"s New Atlantis. 

They are , newly arrived in a ſtrange 
country, we. ſhould therefore not miſlead them. 

I ork. 

TxaA/vELTAINTED. dj. travel and tainted. | 
Haraſſed; ſatigued with travel. 

I have ſoundered nine ſcore and odd poſts : and 
here, traveltointed as 1 am, have, in my pure and 
:mmaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville. Sha, 

T ULERS. adv, [French.] Athwart ; acroſs. 
Not afed. 


He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them brave- 


ly, quiie raven, athwart the heart of his lover. 
: S bakeſprave. 
Txa'verst. adv. [4 travirs, Fr.] Croſſwiſe; 
athwort. 
Bring water from ſome hanging grounds, in 
Long furrows; and from thoſe drawing it _—_ 2 
4 e n. 
Ihe ndges of the fallow field lay tree. Hayw, 
Taa'versr. prep. Through croſſwiſe. 
Ke throwzh the armed files 


Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſy00 treverſe 


The whole b-.ttalion views their order duc. Milton. 
Ta NVA E. adj. [tranſuerſu;, Lat. crave ſs, Fr. 


T R A 


gumbered the earriages until the pioneers levelled 
them. Hayward. 

Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may be truſted 
in croſs and !raverſe work for Summers. MWeatton. 

TRAVERSE. . f. 

1. Any thing laid or built croſs. 

The Tirſan cometh with all lis generation; and 
if there be a mother from whom the whole lineage 
deſcended, there is a traverſe placed in the loſt 
where ſhe ſitteth. Bacon, 

2. Something that thwarts, croſſes, or obſtructs ; 
croſs accident; thwarting obſtacle. This is a ſenſe 
rather French than Engliſh. 

A juſt and lively picture of human nature in its 
actions, paſſions, and traverſes of fortune. Dryden. 

He ſees no defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that 
he ſhould have carried on his deſigns well enough, 
had it not been for unlucky zraverſes not in his 


Te TRA'VERSE. v. a. [traverſer, Fr. It was an- 
ciently accented on the laſt ſyllable. ] 

r. To croſs; to lay athwart. 

Myſelf, and ſuch 

As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our traver/t arms, and breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly. Shateſp. Timon of Athens, 

The parts ſhould be often traverſed or croſſed by 
the flowing of the folds which looſely eacompaſs 
them, without ſitting too ſtraight; Dryden's Duf. 

2. To croſs by way of oppoſition ; to thwart 
with obſtacles. 

This treatiſe has, ſince the firft conception 
thereof, been often ava ſcd with other thoughts. 


John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look 
after his own affairs; Frog reſolved to *averſe this 
new project, and to make him uneaſy in his own 
family. Ar but bnat. 

3. Tooppoſe; to croſs by an objection. A lau 
term. 

You ſave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are 1rav:r5'd, and fo little won, 

That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryer. 

Without a good {kill in hiſtory, and a new geo- 


himſelf in traverfing the decree, . Baker. 
4. To wander over; to croſs. 
He many a walk tavers'd 


He that ſhalt averſe over all this habitable 
earth, with all thoſe remote corners of it, reſerv- 
ed for the diſcovery of theſe later ages, may find 
ſome nations without cities, ſchools, houſes, gar- 


The lion ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, . 
Though deeply wounded , no way yet diſmay'd; 
In ſullen fury aver /cs the plain, 

To find the vent'rous foe. . Prior. 

Believe me, prince,.there's not an African . 
That «v1 cs our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In qveſt of prev, and lives upon his bow, 

But better practiſes theſe boafted virtues. Adu ſon. 

Wat ſens you aged and what fields you 

fought ! Voc. 

5. To ſurvey ; to examine thoroughly. 

My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, 
and properties, of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude. 


To TRA'VERSE. v. 3. To uſe a poſture of op- 
poſition in fencing. 
To ſee thee fight, to fee thee traverſe, to ſee 
thee here, to ſee thee there. Shakeſpeare. 

TRA'VESTY. adj. [traveſti, Fr.] Dreſſed ſo as 
to be made ridiculous ; burleſqued, 
 TrauMaTICK. adj. L.] Vulnerary 3 
uſeful to wounds. 

I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and 
to do ſy I put the patient into a traumatick decoc- 


TRAY. #. J Cray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow wooden 
veſſel in which meat or fiſh is carried. ; 

Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood, 

No more her care ſhall fill the hollow ray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 


Gay. 


Ly:ag acreſ-; lying athwat. 


The paths cut with trave{- trenches much en- 


power. Locke. 


Wotton, |- 


graphy to underſtand him aright, one. may loſe | 


Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Ai. 


mente, coin; but not without their God. Mili. 


Soth. 


270: Wiſeman's Surg-ry. 


NM xen. , 


TRE 


5 TREE TRIP. . J. A play, I know not of wha 
ind. 

I ſhall play my freedom at traytrip, .and become 
thy bond ſlave. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Nirbe 

Tax'AcukRous. adj. [from treachery, Fakthe 
leſs ; perfidious ; guilty of deſerting or betraying. 

He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his ſeat, and thoſe ſame ?-cacherous vile 
Be puniſhed for their preſumptuous guile. Sper. 
Defire in rapture gaz'd awhile, 5 
And ſaw the Heαννννj¶ͤ goddeſs ſmile. Swift. 
TxracnutroOVUSLY.ady. | from treachy 0. Faith. 
lefly ; perfidiouſly ; by treaſon ; by diſhoneſt fra. 
tagem. 

Then *gan Carauſius tyrannize anew, 
And him Alectus teacheroufly flew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor. 

p Thou haſt ſlain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 


Spenſer, 


And treachertuſly haſt thou yanquiſh'd him. $4.4 for 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
Or treacherou/ly poor fiſh beſet, 
With ſtrangling ſnare, or winding net. Dem, 

I treated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 
When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 

You treacheroufly praftis'd to undo me, 

Jeduc'd my only child, and ſtole her. OM 
| They bid him ſtrike, to appeaſe the ghoſt 

Of his poor father trcacheroufly loſt. Dryd-r's Fur, 

TaE/ACHEROUSNESS. . . [from ten. 
The quality of being treacherons ; perfidionſnel.. 

TREACHERY. e French. | Per. 
dy; breach of faith. 

TreAa'CHETOR. I 1. f. [from tricher, trichur, 

Trxta'cuouR., f Fr.] A traitor ; one who te- 
trays ; one WL. - violates his faith or allegiauce. 
Not irr uſe. 

Good Claudius with him battle fought, 
In which the King was by a treacherour 
Diſguiſed ſlain. 

Where may that treuc heu then be found, 
Or by what means may I his footing tract. Spenſer, 
; Tur'acLE: n |. [triacle; Fr. triackl:, Dutch ; 
theriaca, Latin. ] 

1. A medicine made up of many ingredients, 
The phyſician that has obferved the medicinal 
virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 
each of the ſixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it Feb. 
Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Flv, 
2. Melaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 
Ton TurAb. v:n- pret. od. part. paſſ. trod. 
[trudan, Gothick ; tnevan ; Saxon; tred.ng Dut.] 
1. To ſet the foot. 
He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's filver treads upon his lip. Sha 7. 
: Thoſe which perfume the air molt, being trud- 
den upon and cruſhed, are burnet, wild thyme,. 
and water mint; therefore ſet whole alleys of. 
them, to have the pleaſure when you walk or 
tread, Bucon's Eſſays. 
Thoſe dropping gums 
Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Mi! 
Where'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 
rife. : 1 . 
2. To trample; to ſet the foot in ſcorn or ma- 


lice. 

Thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe 
Triumphantly read on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palra. Shtheſpore's Cortolanuts 
Thou ſhalt trend upon their high places. Deu. 
3. To walk with form or ſtate. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground ſhrinks before his t c,. Shoteſp. 


$ "Cr, 


4. To copulate as birds. 

When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws; 
When turtles tread. Shak: [prarte . 
What diſtance between the treading or coupling; 
and the laying of the egg, ? Bacon's Nut. Hiſt 
They bill, they tread, Alcyone compreſs'd, 
Seven days ſi s brooding on her floating neſt. Dy. 

To TKEAD. v. Gs 


1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 


Would 


Ye that ſtately read or lowly creep. Ailten. 
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Would I had never g this Engliſh earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shake/p. 

He dy'd obedient to ſevereſt law ; 

Forbid to tread the promis'd land he ſaw. Pri. 
2. To preſs under the foot. 

Tread the ſuuſt out on the floor to prevent ſtink- 
ing. | Swift, 
3. To beat; to track. 

Full of briars is this working world, 

— Ther are but burs: if we walk not in the rrod- 
den paths, our very petticoats will catch them. Sh. 
To walk in a formal or ſtately manner. 

Methought ſhe trod the ground with greater 
CC. Dryden. 


gra 
5. To cruſh under foot; totrample in contempt 


bor ivrreds 


Through thy name will we tread them under that 
us. .d. xliv. 5. 

Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hang in the ſkies, and blazing as | travell'd, 
in all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt down- 

ward 
To be trod out by Cæſar? Dryden's Ali for Love. 
6. To put in action by the feet. 
They tread their wine-preſſes and ſuffer thirſt, 
Job, xxiv. 

7. To love as the male bird the female. 

He feather'd her and rod her. Dryden's Fables, 
' Tazar. . . [from the verb.] Fonting ; ſtep 
wi:hthe foot, 

If the ſtreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 

Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread, Sb. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For want of tr-ad, are undiſtinguiſhable. Milton. 
High above the ground 

Their march was, and the paſlive air upbore 

Their nimble tread. Milton, 

The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread. 

Dryden. 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head! Swift, 

2. Way; track; path. 

Cromwell is the king's ſecretary ; further, 
$aungs in the gap and tread for more preferment. 

8 Shakeſpeare. 

3- The cock's part in the egg. 

It“ AbER. . /. | from tread. ] He who treads. 

The tread:rs ſhall tread out no wine in their 
preſſes. Iſiah, 

Taxa r. n. ſ. [from tread. 

4. A part of an engine on which the feet act to 
put it in motion. 

The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches 
out beyond the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater 
will the ſweep of the fore - end of the tread!le be, and 
conſequently the more revolutions is made at one 
tread, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

2. The ſperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made ont of the garm, or 
ical of the egg, ſeemeth of leſſer doubt. Brown. 

At each end of the egg is a Head, formerly 
thought to be the cock's ſperm. Derbam. 

TREASON. „. ſ. [truhiſon, Fr.] An offence 
commined againſt the dignity and majeſty of the 
commonwealth : it is divided into high r-a/ and 
petit reaſon, High treaſon is an offence againſt the 
teevrity of the commonwealth, or of the king's 
majeſty, whether by imagination, word, or deed ; 
as to compaſs or imagine treaſen, or the death of 
the prince, or the queen conſort, or his ſon and 
heir- apparent; or to deflower the king's wife, or 
lus eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt ſon's 
wife; or levy war againſt the king in his realm, 
or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them ; or to 
counterfeit the King's great ſeal, privy ſeal, or 


money; or knowingly to bring fatſe money into 


this realm counterfeit d like the money of Eng. 
land, and to utter the ſame; or to kill the king's 
chancellor, treaſurer, juſtice of the one bench, or 
of the other; juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſize, 
Juſtices of oyer and terminer, hen in their place 
aad doing their duty; or forging the king's ſeal 
manual, or privy ſignet; or diminiſhing or im- 
paring the current money : and, in ſuch tr-« n, a 


man forfeits his lands and 


XE 


it is called 7re.1/a paramount. Petit is when 

a ſervant Kills his maſter, a wife her huſband ; | 
ſecular or religious kills his prelate ; this treaſon 
gives for ſeiture t every lord within his own fee : 
bath creaſons are capital. Cowl. 

He made the overture of thy treaſ.ns to us. Sha. 

: Man difobeying, 

Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 

Againſt the high ſupremacy of heaven : 

To expiate his re2ſon hath nought left. Milton. 

This being a treaſon againſt God, by a commerce 
with his enemy. Held y 

Athaliih cried, Treaſon, treaſa. 2 Kings, xi. 14 

TrREPASGNABLE. adj. [from treaſen.} Having 

Tkr'/asoxovus. the nature or guilt of trea- 
fon. Tan is out of uſe. 

Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I Know to be corrupt and tre ſoars. Shakeſpeare. 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
treas'nous malice. Shateſpeare's Mach«th. 
Moſt mens heads had been intoxicated with 
imaginations of plots, and re. nul le practices. 
Clarendon. 

Were it a dranght for Juno when ſhe banquets, 
I wou'd not taſte thy tren offer. Milton. 
A credit to run ten millions in debt without par- 
liamentary ſecurity is dangerous, illegal, and per- 
haps Pam” & Swift. 

TRE'ASURE. . f. [tr:fr, French; theſuur uz, 
Lat.] Wealth hoarded; riches accumulated. 

An inventory, importing 

The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 

Rich ſtuffs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

He uſed his laws as well for collecting of en- 
fore, as for correcting of manners. Bacon. 

Gold is treaſare as well as filver, becauſe not de- 
caying, and never ſinking much in value. Lecke. 

To Taxt'aSURE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
hoard; to repoſit : to lay up. 

After thy hardneſs and impenitent heart thou 
trea ſureſt ap unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of 
wrath. Rom. ii. 5. 

Practical principles are treaſured up in man's 
mind, that, like the candle of the Lord in the heart 
of every man, diſcovers what he is to do, and 
what to avoid. Soutb. 

No, my remembrance treo/ure; honeſt thoughts, 
And holds not things like thee ; I ſcorn thy friend- 

ſhip. Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are H. i there. Pope. 

TREASURER, v. /. from treaſure; treſorier, Fr.] 
One who has care of money; one who has charge 
of treaſure. 

This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak 

That I have reſerv'd nothing. Shakeſpeare, 

Before the invention of laws, private atfeRions 
in ſupreme rulers made their own fancies both 
their treaſurtrs and hangmen, weighing in this ba- 
lance good and evil. Kal-igh. 

Tat/aSURERSHIP. nf, [from treaſurer.) Of- 
fice or dignity of treaſurer. 

He preferred a baſe fellow, who was a ſuitor 
for the tre../ur:r/hip, before the moſt worthy. 

Hauktewill, 

Tar/asvnrnovsr. . f. [treaſure and beuſe.} 
Place where hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or diſegſe incident to the 
ſoul of men, for which there is not in this tun e- 
bouſe a preſent comfortable remedy to be m_ 

coker. 


: 


Thou filver treaſurebouſe, 
Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear? 
Shakeſprare. 
Gather together into your ſpirit, and its tre e- 
houſr, the memory, not only all the promiſes of 
God, but alſo the former ſenſes of the divine fa- 
Yours. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Tar/avury. n. . [from neaſwe ; tweforeric, Fr. | 
1. A place in which riches are accumulated. 
And yet I know not how conceit may rub 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ulyſſes' goods. A very #r-ufuric 
Of braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious frame. 


goods to the king: and | 


CHN n. 


TRE 
He had a purpoſe to furniſh a fair caſe in that” 
univerſity with choice collections from alt parts, 
like that famous triaſury of knowledge at Oxford, 
Metten. 
The tate of the treaſa:y the king beſt knows. 
: * wake 


Phyſicians, by weaſuries of juſt obſervations, * 
grow to {kill in the art of healing. Warns. 
2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for treaſure, 2 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea g 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſur iet. Sbut. 
Thy ſumptuous buildings 5. 
Have coſt a maſs of publick fury. Sh. H. VI. 
To Ta EHAT. v. a. | traiter, Fr. trafio, Lat.] 
1. To negotiate ; to ſettle. 
To tent the peace, a hundred ſenators 


Shall he commiſſioned. Dr yden's Heid. 
2. —— Lat.] To diſcourſe on. P 
A o uſe in any manner, good or 

treated his priſoner with great 8. 


Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, i 
And the beſt men are treated like the worſt ; 

Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth, + 
And give each deed th' exact, intrinfick _ 
4. To handle; to manage; to carry on. * 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjects in 
their pictures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. 
5. To entertain without expence to the gueſt. 
To TREAT. v. n. | traiter, Fr. *puhtan, Sax.] 
1. To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſſions. 
Of love they treat till th' ev'ning ſtar appear d. 
Milton. 
Abſence, what the poets call death in love, has. 
given occaſion to beautiful complaints in thoſe au- 
thors who have treated of this paſſion in verſe. 
Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
2. To practice negotiation. 
The king treated with them. 2 Mac. xiii. 22. 
3. To come to terms of accommodation. 
You, maſter Dean, frequent the great, 
Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ? 
4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 
If we do not pleaſe, at leaſt we treat, Prior. 
Tatar. . , from the verb.] 
1. An entertainment given. 
This is the ceremony of my fate: 
A parting treat, and I'm to die in ftate. Dryden. 
He pretends a great concern for his country, 
and infight into matters: now ſuch profeſſions, 
when recommended by a treat, diſpoſe an audi- 
ence to hear reaſon. Collier. 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 
Fer one man's treat but for another's ball? Pope. 
2. Something given at an entertainment. 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were 
1 


Dryden. 

The king of gods revolving in his mind ; 
Lycaon's guilt and his inhuman treut. Dryd-n. 

Trt'aTABLE. adj. [traitable, Fr.] Moderate; 
not violent. ; 

A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart 
this world with a Kind of treatable diſſolution, than 
be ſuddenly cut off in a moment, rather to be 
taken than ſnatched away. Hooks. 

The heats or the colds of the ſeaſons are lefs- 
treatable than with us. Temple. 

Ta#/AT1SE. u. J. [tradatzs, Lat.] Diſcourſe ; 
written tractate. 

The time has been my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and ſtir 
As life were in't. Shak ſprare. 

Beſides the rules given in this treatiſe to make a 
perfect judgment of good pictures, there is re- 
quired a long converſation with the beſt pieces. 

Drydin's Dafriney. 

Tat/aTMEST. 3. , [tr itarrt, Fr.] Uſage; 
manner of ufing good or bad. 

Scarce an humour or character winch they have 
not uſed; all comes waſted to vs: and were they. 
to entertain this age, they could not now make 
ſuch plenteovs treatments. Dryden. 


Swift, 


In caniſters t' enlarge the little treat. 


Accept ſuch treue as a ſwain affords. Ie. 


| 1 


A thouſand times more fair. 


TRE 


Trv'ary. . . [waite, Fr.) 
1. Negotiation; act of treating. 
She began a t'ca!y to procure ; 
And ſtabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts. 


Spenſer. 
He caſt by treaty and by trains 
Her to perſuade. Spenſer. 
2. A compact of accommodation relating to 
public affairs. : 
A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain 
Than a treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Echion then 
Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, 
And with'the reſt a peaceful treaty makes. Addi. 
3- ¶ For eazrzaty.] Supplication ; petition ; ſo- 
citation. 
I muſt 


To the young man ſend humble zreatics, doge, 
And paltzr „ b ſhift of lowneſs. 4 
Tur's LE. adj. triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, 
1. Set ty Eads * og 
Some I ſee, 
That twofold balls and treble ſceptres carry. Shak. 
Who can 
His head's huge doors unlock, whoſe jaws with 


reat 
And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are ſet. Sandys, 

All his malice ſerv'd but to bring forth 
Infaite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 
tOn man by him ſeduc'd ; but on himſelf 
Treble confuſion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. 

Milan. 

A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide 
With treble walls. Dryden's id. 

The pious Trojan then his jav'lin ſent, 

The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs. Dryden's Ancid. 

2. Sharp of ſound. A muſical term. 

The ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth 
the more treble ſound, and the lower or heavier 

the baſe ſound. Bacon, 

To TrE'BLE. v. a. | from the adjeQtive ; tripli- 
co, Latin; tripler, Fr. | To multiply by three; 
to make thrice as much. 

She conceiy'd, and trebling the due time, 
Brought forth this monſtrous maſs. 

I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better ; yet for you, 
I would be tre: {:d twenty times myſeltf, 

Shakeſp. Mer. of V. 
Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, 
Four years he # «les, and doubles ſix ſcore days. 
Creech. 
To Tat's Lr. v. a. To become threefold. 
Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles 


Spenſer. 


| and trebles upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay 
at 


5 Sꝛoift. 
Tre'BLE. 3. f. A ſharp ſound. | 
The tret/: cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it return- 

eth too ſwift to make the ſound equal; and there- 

fore a mean or tenor is the ſweeteſt. Bacon, 
The lute ſtill trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 

The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 
TxE'BLENESS. . . {from treble. } The ſtate 

of being treble. 

The juſt proportion of the air percuſſed towards 


the baſeneſs or treblen:ſs of tones, is a great ſecret 


in ſounds. Bacon. 

Tx8'BLY. adv. [from treble.) Thrice told; 

in threefald number or quantity. 

His jav'lin ſent, 
The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linnen y roll'd. Dryd. Zn. 

The ſeed being ſo neceſſary for the maintenance 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and tre- 
bly defended. Ray 

TREE. 3. ſ. { trie, Iſlandick; tree, Daniſh.) 

t. A large vegetable, riſing with one woody 
ſtem, to a conſiderable height. 

Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in En- 
gland, are diſtinguiſhed by Ray. 1. Such as have 
their flowers disjointed and remote from the fruit; 
and theſe are, 1. Nuciferous ones; as, the walnut 
tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beech, the cheſnut, 
and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of 


. | a garden. 
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the pine, the common alder tree, and the birch 
tree. 3. Bacciferous, as, the juniper and yew 
trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as, the black, white 
and trembling poplar, willows, and oſiers of all 
kinds. $ Such as bear their ſeeds, having an im- 
perfect flower, in leafy membranes ; as, the korſe- 
bean. 6. Such as have their fruits and flowers 
contiguous ; of theſe ſome are pomiferous ; as, 
apples and pears: and ſome bacciferous ; as, the 
ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the 
wild roſe, ſweet brier, currants, the great bilberry 
buſh, honey-ſuckle, joy. Pruniferous ones, whoſe 
fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the 
middle; as, the black thorn or ſloe · tree, the black 
and white bullace tree, the black cherry, &c. 
Bacciferous ones ; as, the ſtrawberry tree in the 
weſt of Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, large lau- 
re}, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog- 
berry tree, the ſea black thorn, the berry-bearing 
elder, the privet bar-berry, common elder, the 
holly, the buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, 
the bramble, and ſpindle tree ur pricxwood. Such 
as have their fruit dry when ripe ; as, the blad- 
der nut tree, the box tree, the common elm and 
aſh, the maple, the gaule or {weet willow, com- 
mon heath, broom, dyers wood, furze or gore, 
the lime tree, Se. iller, 
Sometime we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Sh. Ant. andCleop. 
Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. 
Shakeſpeare, 
It is pleaſant to look upon a tree in Summer co- 
vered with green leaves, decked with bloſſoms, 
or laden with fruit, and caſting a pleaſant ſhade ; 
but to conſider how this tree ſprang from a little“ 
ſeed, how nature fhaped and fed it till it came to 
this greatneſs, is a more rational pleaſure. Burnet. 
Tyres ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a good 
diſtance from the earth, ſpread into branches : 
thus gooſeberries are ſhrubs, and oaks are 2 
2. Any thing branched out. : 
Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 
Ry trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 
Though plodding heralds through each branch 
may trace 
Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 
Tak permander. n. ſ. A plant. 
TrErt. of life. v. JL. lizmm vitæ, Lat.] An ever- 
green: the wood is eſteemed by turners. Miller. 
TREE primroſe. n. ſ. A plant. 
TREEN. old plur. of tree. 
Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the ſand-bag he was ſeen ; 
Lowting low like a for'ſter green, 
He knows his tackle and his treen. Ben Jonſon, 
TREEN. adj. Wooden; made of wood. Ob- 
ſolete. : 
ir Thomas Rookeſby being controlled for firſt 
ſuffering himſelf to be ſerved in 7:e2 cups, an- 
ſwered, Theſe homely cups pay truly for that 
they contain: I had rather drink out of teen and 
pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
ſilver aud make wooden payments. Camden. 
TrRE'FolL. n. /. | trifolium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form 
of a ſweet and beautiful child, ſtanding upon tip- 
toes, and a zrefoil, or three-leaved graſs in her 
hand. Peacham on Drauinę. 
Some ſow treſoil or rye-graſs with their clover. 


Mortimer. 

TRE'TLLAGE. n, , French.) 

Treillage is a contexture of pales to ſupport ef- 
palliers, making a diſtinct incloſure of any part of 
Trevougx. 
There are as many kinds of gardening as of po- 
etry : makers of flower-gardens are epigramma- 
tiſts and ſonneteers, contrivers of bowers, grottos, 
treillages, and caſcades, are romance writers. Spe.?. 
TRELLIS. n. . [ French. ] Is a ſtructure of 
iron, wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing each other 
like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To TRE'MBLE. v. n. ſtrembler, Fr. tren, Lat.] 


this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; 


TRE 


My compaſſionate heart 
Win not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. Ska, 
„ 
power thou tr at. Henry v 
Shew your ſlaves how cholerick you — % 
And make your bondmen tremble. Shak. Jul. C 
When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a 
trembling that he could hardly ſpeak. Clarendoy, 
Frighted Turnus tremb/'d as he ſpoke. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
Mich terror #emb[d heaven's ſubſiding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtil. 
Dryden, 
Ye pow'rs, revenge your violated altars, of 


May (remble.. 

2. To quiver; to totter, 

Sinai's grey top ſhali rremble. Mika. 

We cannot imagine a maſs of water to have 
ſtood upon the middle of the earth like one great 
drop, or a trembling jelly, aud all the places about 
it dry. Burnet, 

3- To quaver ; to ſhake as a ſound. 

Winds make a noiſe unequally, and ſometimes 
when vehement tremble at the height of their blaſt, 


Bacon, 
TxE'MBLINGLY., adv. [from trembling.] So as 


to ſhake or quiver. 
Tremblingly ſhe ſtood 
And on the ſudden dropt. Shak. Ant. ond Clip. 


Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 
T' inſpe& a mite, not comprehend the heav'n : 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To imart and agonize at every pore ? Pope, 
TREMENDOUS. adj. [tremendus, Latin.] Dread- 
ful ; horrible ; aſtoniſhingly terrible. 
ſome myſteries ſacred and tremendous, Tatler. 
In that portal ſhou'd the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear. Pepe. 
Tax'uoux. _ [tremor, Latin.) | 
1. The ſtate of trembling. 
He fell into an univerſal trennur of all his joints, 
that when going his legs trembled under him. 
Harvey. 
By its ſtyptick and ſtimulating quality it affect 
the nerves, occaſioning tremow's, hb, on Alim. 
2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 
Thete ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through 


[teleſcopes which have large apertures : for the rays 


of light which paſs through divers parts of the 
aperture tremble each of them apart, and by means 
of their various, and ſometimes contrary tremors, 
fall at one and the ſame time upon different points 
in the bottom of the eye. Newton 

TrE/MULOUS, . N Lat.] 

1. Trembling ; fea 

The tender /r-mlous Chriſtian is eaſily diſtracted 
and amazed by them. Decay of Piet. 

2. Quivering ; vibratory. 

He owned to have ſome kind of little diſcom- 
poſure in the choice of things perſectly indiffe- 
rent; for where there was nothing to determine 
3 the balance, by hanging even became _ 
ous, tis 
Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, 
impreſſes a ſwift trennt motion in the lipe, 


— or palate, which breath paſſing ſmooth 


not. Holder. 
As thus th' effulgence trennen I drink, 
The lambent light'nings ſhoot acroſs the an 


Trr/muULoUSNESS. . ſ. [from tremulbus.] 
ſtate of quivering. 
Ta EN. . . A fiſh ſpear. Abnſew. 
To TRENCH. v. 4. [rancher, Fr.] 
1. Te cut. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 


This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Difſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. Shak. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 


Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 


quake; to ſhudder, 


1. To ſhake as with fear or cold ; to ſhiver ; to dae 


That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 
Rowe, 


3 


There ſtands an altar where the prieſt celebrates | 


With twenty tr-»ched gaſhes on his head, Shake} 
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Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide | 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. 
The trenching plough or coulter is uſeful in paſ- 
ture-ground, to cut out the ſides of trenches or 


drains. 
3. To fortify by earth thrown up. 
Pioneers with ſpades and pickax arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. 
TRENCH. . + 1 Fr.] 
. it or ditch. 
3 On that coaſt build, 
And with a trench encloſe the fruit ful field. Dr yd. 
When you have got your water up to the higheſt 
of the land, make a ſmall trench to carry ſome 
water in, Keeping it always a level. 
of the in, Keeping ay 2 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their 
ach to a town, or to guard a camp. 
The citizens of Corioli have iſſued forth 
Aud given to Lartins and to Marcius battle: 
I ſaw our party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away. Shakeſ. Coriolamui. 
William carries on the trench, 
Till both the town and caſtle yield. 


P/ iar. 


He fiercely took his rrenchant blade in hand, 
With which he ſtruck ſo furious and ſo fell, 
That nothing ſeem'd the puiſſance could withſtand 
| * 
Againſt a vanquiſh d foe, their ſwords 
Were ſharp and trenchant, not their words. Hud. 
TxrE'NCHER. n. /. [from trench; trenchair, Fr.] 
1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut at 
table. 
No more 
In ſcrape trencher, nor waſh diſh. Shak. Tempeſt. | 
My eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 
Than one who holds a trencher. Shak:ſp. Timon. 
When we find our dogs, we ſet the diſh or 
trenchey on the ground. More: Antidote againſt Ath. 
Their homely fair difpatch'd ; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and ſoon devour. Dry. 
Many a child may have the idea of a ſquare 
trencber, or round plate, before he has any idea of 
infinite. Locke. 


How often haſt thou, | 


Fed from my trencher, kneebd down at the board, 


When I have feaſted ? — 4 Henry VI. 
Food ; pleaſures of the table. 


1 could be no ordinary declenſion of nature that 
could bring ſome men, after an ingenuous educa- 
tion, to place their ſumma bonum upon their trench- 


Milton. 


arguments. 
b Je TaxPa's. v. a. [from the noun ; tripaner, 
TrxE'NCHANT. adj, [trenchant, Fr.] Cutting ;| Fr | 


1 

cording to a certain order inſtituted by Saint Gre- 
gory. Ayu“ Parergon. 

Ta“ NDL E. . /. ſtnenvel, Saxon.] Any thing 
turned round. Now improperly written erundle. 

_— u. ſ. [trepan, Fr.] 

I. An inſtrument by which chirurgeons cut out 
round pieces of the 21 

2. A ſnare; a ſtratagem by which any one is 
enſnared. [Of this ſignification Sinner atligns for 
the reaſon, that ſome Engliſh ſhips in queen Eli- 


— reign being invited, with ſhew of 
riendſhip, into 7 „ A Sicily, were 
— ' rapani, à part Y, 


But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 


How very active in his own t  Roſcommen. 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, 


hooks, and tre pant? South, 
During the commotion of the blood and ſpirits, 
in which paſſion conſiſts, whatſoever is offered to 
the imagination in favour of it, tends only to de- 
ceive the reaſon : it is indeed a real trepan upon it, 


feeding it with colours and appearances inſtead of 
South, 


1. To perforate with the trepan. 

A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the 

ſame ſmell 6 
ifeman's Surgery. 

Few recovered of thoſe that we trepanned. 


Arbuthnot. 
2. To catch; to enſnare. 

They trepam'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 
With plots and projects of our own, Hudibras. 
Thoſe are but trepanned who are called to go- 
vern, being inveſted with authority but bereaved 
of power, which is nothing elſe but to mock and 
betray them into a ſ id and iſterial of 
being ridiculoas. 1 Wo 2 


inſtrument of ion managed by one hand. 


I ſhewed a trepan and trepbine, and gave them 
liderty to try both upon a ſkull. Miſeman's Surg. 


TxeriDA'TION. . /. [trepidatio, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of trembling, or quivering. 
The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon's N. H. 
ſive, cauſe the ſpirits to retire ; upon which the 
is induced in them a trepidation and horror. Hacon. 
Moving of th' earth bring harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did and meant ; 
But er-pidation of the ſpheres, 


ers, and their utmoſt felicity in wine. South. Though greater far, is innocent. Dome. 
Tre'XCHERFLY. #. J. [trencher and fly.] One] They paſs the planets fev'n, and paſs the fix d, 
that haunts tables; a And that cryſtalline ſphere whoſe balance weighs 


He found all people came to him promiſcuouſ- 
ly, and he tried which of them were friends, and 
which only trench: flies and ſpungers. E 

Tax Nc AMAN. =. ſ. ¶ trencher and m. 

1. A cook. Obſolete. 

Palladius aſſured him, that he had already been 
more fed to his liking than he could be by the ſkil- 
fulleſt rrexchermen of Media. Sidney. 

2. A feeder ; an eater. 

Vou had victuals, and he hath holp to eat 
it: he's a very. valiant trencherman ; he hath an ex- 
cellent ſtomach. Shakeſpeare. 

TrxENCHERMATE. . . [trencher and mate.) A 
table companion; a paraſite. 

Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient 
ſages doth not in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe 
wenchermates frame to themſelves a way more plea- 
fant ; a new method they have of turning things 
that are ſerious into mockery,. an art of contra- 
dition by way of- ſcorn. Hooker. 

_ To Tak. v.n. To tend; to lie in any par- 
ticular direction. It ſeems a corruption of tend. 

The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their tons explore 
The coaſts and trending of the crooked ſhore. 


TrxE'NTALS, n. ſ. [tronte, Fr:] 
Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſſes, 


The treprdation talk'd, and that firſt-mov'd. Milten. 
2. State of terrour. 

Pecauſe the whole kingdom ſtood in a zealous 
tr:pidation of the abſence of ſuch a prince, I have 
been the more defirous to reſearch the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of the journey. Wotton, 
His firſt action of note was in the battle of Le- 
pany where the ſucceſs of that great day, in 
uch trepidation of the ſtate, made every man me- 
ritorious. £ Trefpaſir, Fr.) Watten. 
To Tan'spass. v. . r, Fr. 

1. To tranſgreſs; to offend. 


treſpaſſed againſt me, I will remember my cove- 
nant. Lev. xxvi. 43- 
They not only contradict the general deſign and 
particular expreſſes of the goſpel, but * 5 
againſt all logick. orris. 
2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground. 
Their morals and œconomy, 
[Moſt perfectly they made agree: 
Each virtue kept its proper bound 
Nor treſpaſ'd on the other's ground. 
Tar's Ass. . ſ. [treſpas, Fr.] 
1. Tranſgreſſion; offence. 


Prior. 


J. Your purpos d how correction 


* 


— ſuch, as baſeſt, and the meaneſt wrete bes 
For pilf rings, and moſt common treſpaſi, 


to the tate of tnx, faidon the ſame account, ac- 


Are puniſh'd with... Sa. King Lear. 


Tazrntvwe, . i A ſmall trepan ; a fmaller| ported 


All odjects of the ſenſes which are very offen- | Any 
parts, in ſome degree, are deſtitute; and ſo there |cards 


If they ſhall confeſs their treſpaſs which they | 


TRY 
| Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ? 

— Unlawful — on anuther's 
RE'SPASSER, . ſ. [from treſpaſs. 
1. An offender ; 1 , 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another 2 

ground. 

If I come upon another's ground without his- 

licence, or the licence of the law, I am a -ſpaſſery 

for which the owner may have an action of treſ- 

paſs againſt me. Walton. 
TrE'ssED. adj. {from teſſe, French. ] Knotted- 

or curled. 


Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom long I lov'd ſo dear, 

Now loves a laſs that all his love doth ſcorn, 

He plunged in pain his zrefed locks doth tear. en. 

Tx#'sses. ». f. without a fingular. [Crreſſe, Fr. 

treccia, Italian.] A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be _ heav'ns with black, yield day to 
night 

Comets, importing change of times and ftates 

Brandiſh your cryſtal eee in the ſky. Shakeſpeare. 

Her ſwelling breaſt 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 

Of her looſe treſſes hid. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Her trefſes, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 

Fair treſſes man's imperial race enſnare, 

And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pope. 

Then ceafe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ra- 
viſh'd hair, 

Which adds new glory to the ſhining | ! 

Not all the treſſes that fair hair can | 4 

Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loſt Pope. 

Tas'sTLE. . . [trefleau, Fr. 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is ſup- 


Afilows 


Milton, 


Taz T. . f. [Probably from trims, Lat.] An al- 
lowance made by merchants to retailers, which is 
four pounds in every hundred weight, and four 
pounds for waſte or refuſe of a commodity. Baiky. 
Taz'THINGS. . . [trabingi, low Latin, from 
trethy, Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; impoſts. 
Taxve'r. =. . [derer, Saxon; pid, Fr. ] 
thing that on three legs: as, a ſtool. 
Trey. . . [tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three at 


White-tanded miſtreſs, one ſweet word with 


— my milk, and ſugar ; — N 
— then, two z metheglin, wort, : 
Malm! s Shobfprare Love's Labour Loft. 
TuarYasLit. adj. [from ty. 3 
| 1. Poffible to be experimented ; of trial. 
For the more eaſy i the experi- 
ments /in, by our engine, I inũnuated that no- 
tion, dy which all of them will prove explicable. 


Boyle; 
2. Such as may de judicially examined. 
Noa one ſhould be admitted ro a biſhop's chan 
cellorſhip without good knowledge in the civiland = 
canon laws, rr 
tual court are of weight. 7. 
Tara. n. J | trias, Late triads, Fr.] Thr 


Ter . , [from wy} 

AAL. =». /. from 

1. 3 | 
With trial fire touch me his finger end :: 
If he de chaſte the flame will back deſcend, - 
And turn him to no pain y- but if be fart, 


It is the fleſh of — — Shakeſpeare. 
ve him to your gracious acceptaneey. 
Whofe 1710 ſhall better publiſh his commendariva. 


Skilful gardeners raake trial. of the ſeeds d h. 
ting them into water gently boiled and i& good, - 
they will ſprout within half an hour: Bac. Nas. NH. 

There is a mixed kind of evidence relating doch - 
to the ſenſes and underſtanding, d 
our own obſervation and repeated als of the” 


ſues and events of 2 or ee — — 
* * 


TRI 


3. Experience; experimental knowledge, 

Others had rial of cruel mocking and ſcourg« 
ings. ' Iehrewws, 

4- Judicial examination. 

Tul is uſed in law for the examination of all 
cauſes, civil or criminal, according to the laws of 
our realm: the tial is the iſſue, which is tried 
upon the inditement, not the inditement itſelf. 


Cel. 
He hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 

Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſpeare. 
A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and 

judicial trial. betwixt rich and poor, that either 

each ſhould ſtand, or both ſhould fit. MAertlewwell. 

They ſhall come upon their ri have all their 
actions ſtrictly examined. | Nelſon, 

» $5. Temptation; teſt of virtue. 

Left our trial, when leaſt ſought, 

May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 

The willinger I go. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

No ſuch company as then thou ſaw'ſt 
Intended thee ; for tal only brought, 

To ſee how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. 

; "4 Milton. 

Every ſtation is expoſed to ſome built, either 
temptations that provoke our appetites, or diſquiet 
our fears. | Regers. 

6. State of being tried. 

Good ſhepherd tell this youth what 'tis to love. 

Alt is to be all made of ſighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, 

All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience ; 
All purity, all z:a/, all obſervance. Shakeſpeare. 
TRIANGLE. ». ſ. [rn g Fr. triangulum, 

Lat.] A figure of three angles. 

The three angles of a #:a»g/c are equal to two 
Tight ones. ; Locke. 
TRIANGULAR. adj. [triangularis, Lat.] Having 
three angles. 

The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 

And part triangul.r ; O Work divine! 


Though a round figure be moſt capacious for 
the honey, and convenient for the bee; yet did 
ſhe not chuſe that, becauſe there muſt have been 
\ triangular ſpaces left void. Ray. 

TRIBE. 2. ſ. [tribus, Lat. from trev, Britiſh ; 
b and v being lab'als of promiſcuous uſe in the 
ancient Britiſh words ; rev from tir ef, his lands, 
is ſuppoſed by Mr. Ruland to be Celtick, and 
uſed before the Ro nans had any thing to do with 
the Britiſh government. This notion will not be 
much recommended, when it is told, that he de- 
rives cenurie from trev, fuppoſing it to be the 
ſame with our cextrev, importing a hundred tv; 
or ies. | 

r. A Ciſtin body of the peaple as divided by 
family or fortune, or any other characteriſtick. 

I ha' been writing all this night unto all the 7-25e; 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his electiun. | 

If rhe heads of the trile: can be taken off, and 
the miſled multitude will ſee their error, ſuch ex- 

tem of mercy is honourable. Van Adv. to Villiers, 
Wo now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
"our tre, and water from th' ambroſtal fount. 


Alilton, 
| Tesch ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick 
2 good, 

"B Torankan „et, and quit the ſavage wood, 


f Floufes to build, Tate. 

I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of 

this happy tribe of men, ſince, by the preſent par- 

Hament, the race of frecholders is ſpreading into 

8 the remoteft corners. Adil. ſan. 

2. It is often uſed in contempt. 
Folly and vice are e:ſy to deſcribe, 

- Thecommon ſubjects of our ſcribblingt-ibe. Rc. 

1. TaT ILIE IT or TAIOCULE T. nf. A goldſmith's 

* 5 tool for making rings. Airfeworth, 

| /{ TarmBvia'TION. . .. ſtribu/atirn, Fr.] Perſe- 
-»cution; diftreſs ; vexation ; diſturbance of life. 


— 
Fm 


- ag imminent breedeth fear. Hater. 


The juſt ſhall dwell, 


| 


Theſe two the firſt and lait proportions are. Spenſ. 


Ben Torſo. 


Tribulation being preſent cauſeth ſorr ou, and be- 


the whole world. 


TRI 
And after all their tribulation long, | 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. Afilton. 
Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life 
Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Our church taught us to pray, that God would, 
not only in all time of our tribulation, but in all 
time of our wealth, deliver us. Alterbery. 

Tx1BU/NXAL, #. ſ. | tribunal, Latin and French. 

I. The ſeat of a judge. d 

I' th' market place, on a tribunal filyer'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He ſees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, 
And judges grave on high tridunals frown. Waller. 

There is a neceſlity of ſtanding at his tribunal, 
who is infinitely wiſe and juſt, Grew's Cofmol. 

He, who for our ſakes ſtood before an earthly 
tribunal, might therefore be conſtituted judge -of 
Nelſon. 

2. A court of juſtice. 

Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tricunal, ; 
Tki'BUNE. n. f. [tribun, tribums, Lat. 
1. An officer of Rome choſen by the people. 
Theſe are the zribun's of the people, 

The tongues o' th' common mouth ; I do deſpiſe 
them. Shakeſpeare. 

2. The commander of a Roman legion. 

TrainuxtTiIAL, \ ad. | wibunitius, Latin. ] Suit- 

Tx1zuxt'Tious. J ting a tribune; relating 
to a tribune, 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner; for that is to clamour counſels, not 
to inform. Bacon. 

Oh happy ages of our anceſtors, 

Beneath the Kings and triburitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reſtrain. Dryden, 

Trr'BUTARY. adj. | tributaire, Fr. tributarius, 
Latin.) 

1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of ſub- 
miſſion to a maſter. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T' ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 

Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray : 
Yet oft the Britoa Kings againſt them ſtrongly 


Milton. 


ſway'd. Spenſer. 
Whilt Malvern, king of hills, fair Severn over- 
looks, 


Attended on in ſtate with #rilutary brooks, Drayton. 

The two great empires of the world I know ; 
And fince the earth none larger does afford, 

This Charles is ſome poor 1ibutary lord, Dryden. 

Around his throne the ſea- born brothers ſtoed, 
That ſwell with trib«tary urns his flood. Pope. 

2. Subject; ſubordinate. 

Thele he, to grace his 11b1t2ry gods, 

By courſe commits to ſeveral government, 

And gives them leave to wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wie}! their little tridents. Miton's Camus. 
O'er Judah's King ten thouſand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luſt, and various pow'rs of ill 

Inſult the maſter's n ib2ry will. 

z. Paid in tribute. 

Nor flatt'ry tunes thefe tributary lays. Concanen. 

Txi'sUTARY. 2. . [from tribute. }] One who 
pays a ſtated ſum in acknowledgmeat of ſubjec- 
tion. 

All the people therein ſhall be ri5utaries unto 
thee, and ſerve thee. Deut. xx. 11. 
The Iriſh lords did only promiſe to become 2r:- 
butaurtes to King Henry the ſecond : and ſuch as 
only pay tribute are uot properly ſubjects, but ſo- 
vereigns. Dawes. 

TRIBUTE. ». /. [Cerilus, Fr. tributum, Latin. | 
Payment made in acknowledgment ; ſubjection. 

They that received #:i5ute money ſaid, Doth not 
your maſter pay tribute ? Matt. xvii. 2.4 

She receives 
As tripute warmth and light. Alilton.) 
To acknowledge this was all he did exact; 
Small iu, M here the will to pay was act. Dryd. 


I rier. 


Txicz, . . {I believe this word comes from to knots [trica, in low Latin, fgnifies 4 * A 


, 
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trait, Fr, corrupted by pronunciation.] A flog 
time ; an inſtant ; a ſtroke. 

If they get never ſo great ſpoil at »ny time, the 
ſame they waſte in a tice, as naturally delighting 
in ſpoil, though it do themſelves no god. „g. 

Juſt in the nick the cook knock d thrice, 

And all the waiters in a trice, 
His ſummons did obey : 
Each ſerving man with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up like our train'd band, 
Preſented, and away. 

He could raiſe ſcruple; dark and nice, 
And after ſulve them in a rice. 

So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, 

I've ſeen a ſnake in human form; 

All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a zrice. LA 

It ſeems incredible at firſt, that all the blood in 
our bodies ſhould circulate in a trice, in a very few 
minutes; but it would be more ſurpriſing if we 
knew the ſhort periods of the great circulation of 
water. Bentley; Sem, 

A man ſha!l make his fortune in a tr: 


8 u. 
Iadiry, 


It bleſo'd with pliant, though but flender ſenſe, 


Feign'd modelty, and real impudence. Lug. 

Taic nor om. . J. CAN H.] Diviſion into 
three ꝓarts. 

Some diſturb the order of nature by dichoto. 
mies, tri-hotowres, ſevens, twelves : let the ſub. 
jeR, with the defign you have in view, determine 
the number of parts into which you divide it. 


Wt, 
Trick. . /. ms Dutch, ] 

1. A ly fraud. 

Sir Thomas Moor ſaid, that a #4 of law hal 
no leſs power than the wheel of fortune, to liſt 
men up, or caxc them down. Ralaꝑl. 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, 
to try if he could put a ti upon Apolio. LAG. 

Such a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in my 
friendſhip, and 1 betray him : he comes to me for 
counſel, and I ſhew him a iK. $3, 

He fwore by Stix, 

Whate'er ſhe would deſire, to grant; 

But wife Ardclia knew lus trick. 

2. A dexterous artifice. 

Gather the loweſt, and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a it for to double thy crop. T. 
And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper'd late, 
On one nice riet depends the gen'ral tate. Pet. 

3- A vicious practice. 

Suſpicion ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes: 

For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 

Who ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and tock'd up, 
Will have a wild ict of his anceſtors. e. 

I entertain you with ſomewhat more worth; 
than the ſtale exploded trick of ſulſome panegs- 
ricks. Dryc'n, 


Sift, 


Some friends to vice pretend, 
That I the trick; of youth too roughly blame. Dry. 

4. A juggle; an antick ; any thing done to che 
jocoſely, or to divert. 4 

A rev'rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and fix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. Prin, 

5. An unexpected effect. 

So felleſt foes who broke their ſleep, 

To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall gr w. dear 
friends, Shak (p. C: alu is 

6. A practice; a manner; a habit. Not in uſe, 

I ſpoke it but according to the 4.4; if you 
hang mo, you may. Sbate 

The trick of that voice I well remember. St. 

Behold, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
An copy of the father; eye, noſe, lips 
The brich of 's frown, his forehead. Shakeſp-arh 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play' 
as, a trick of cr ds, | 

To Trick. v. 4. from the noun ; tickers Fr.) 

1. To cheat; to impoſe on ; to defraud. 

It is impoſſible that the whole world ſhould thus 
conſpire to cheat themſelves, to put a delufion 0 
mankind, and n themſelves into belief. 8%. 3 * 

2. To dreſs; to decorate ; to adorn ; properly 


A n e 


ts. *N 


3 
Ne; tretia, Italian: hence frace. 
„Alt in ſays of Godiva of Coventry, that the rude 
pus co piltiy Oy 87779) J alu. ns. 

And vic them up in Knotted curls anew. Dray. 


They traced the impoſture upon the King, and“ 


gave out, that ta defeat the true inheritor he had 
Viele up a boy in the likeneſs of Edward Planta- 
veer. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Hortidly tie 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak d and impaſted with the parching ſires. 854. 
This pillar is but a medley, or a maſs of all the 
precedent ornaments, making a new Kind by 
ftiealthz and though the mott richly rice, yet the 
„ooreſt in this, that he is a borrower of all his 
beauty. Watien's Archite fire, 
11,cir heads are H ict with taſſels and flowers. 
Sandys. 
Woeful ſhepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your ſorrow, is not dead: 
Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat ry floor; 
co finks the Day - ſtar in the ocean bed, 
And vet aron repairs his drooping head, 
And :ri-k; his beams, and with new-ſpangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky. Milton. 
Not tit d and frounc'd as ſhe was wont 
Wich the Attick boy to hunt. ilton. 
A daw that had a mind to be ſparkiſh, tricked 
kimſelf up with all the gay feathers he could muſter. 
| L' Eftrange. 
Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 
That tricks and dreſſes up the gaudy dream. Dryd. 
People laviſh it profuſely in eling up their 
Children in fine cloaths, and yet ſtarve their Dt 
Ae 
3. To perform with a light touch; though it 
may here mean #9 dreſs. 
Come, the colours and the ground prepare: 
Dip in the rambow, ici her off in an, 
Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and init 
C:ch e er ſhe change the Cynthia of this minute. 


Pope. 
T; Tatex. v. u. To live by fraud. 
Thus they jog on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd'ring plays, which ſtill they call revix 1. 
yd. 
Tar'cxER. . . [This is often written trigger ; 
I know not which is right. ] The catch which be- 
ing pulled diſengages the cock of the gun, that it 
may give fire. 
Pulling aſide the tricker we obſerved, that the 
force of the ſpring of the lock was not ſenſibly 


abated by the abſence of the air. Boyle. 
As a gooſe 

In death contracts his talons cloſe ; 

So did the Knight, and with one claw 

The tiefer of his piſtol draw. WHudibras, 


TrxvexrinG, = . [from #ick.] Dreſs; orna- 
ment. 
Get us properties and zricking for our fairies. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
Tarex15n, adj. [from trick.] Knaviſhly artful ; 
fraudulently cunning ; miſchievouſly ſubtle. 
All he ſays is in a looſe, ſhppery, and icliſb 
way of reaſoning. ; Pope. 
To Tuvok LR. v. 3. [Of this word 1 find no 
etymology that ſeems well authoriſed or probable.] 
To fall in drops; to rill in a fleader ſtream. 
He, prick'd with pride, 
Forth ſpurred faſt ; adown his courſer's fide 
The red blood trickling, ſtain'd the way. Spenſer. 
Faſt beſide there ict hd ſoftly down 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring wave did play 
Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a ſound 
Tolull him (oft aſleep that by it lay. Spenſer. 
Some noiſes help ſleep; as, the blowing of the 
wind, and tricking of water, as moving in the ſpi- 
rits a gentle attention, which ſtilleth the diſcurſive 
motion, Bacon. 
He wakened by the trickling of his blood. Miſam. 
Beneath his ear the faſt'ned arrow ſtood, 
And from the wound appear'd the trickling blood. 
Dryden. 
He lay ſtretch d along, his eyes fixt cn | 
And ever and anon a filent tear | 
Stole down, aud ici ie from his hoary beard. Dryd. 
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The emblems of honour wrought on the front 
in the brittle materials above-mentioned, tickled 
away under the firſt impreſſions of the heat. 

Addiſon 
Imbrovn'd with native bronze, lo! Henly 
ftands, 
Turing kis voice and balancing his hands : 
How fluent nonſenſe it from his tongue 
How ſweet the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung. Pope. 

They empty heads conſole with empty ſound. 
No more, alas ! the voice of fame they hear, 

The balm of dulneſs trick/ing in their ear. Pope. 

TrYcksy. ach. | from trick. Pretty. This is a 
word of endearment. Obſolete. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words ; and I do know 

A many fools that ſtand in better place, 

Garniſh'd like him, that for a trick/y word 

Defy the matter. Shake. Merchant of Fenice. 

All this ſervice have I done ſince I went. 
My ricky ſpirit ! —— s Tempeſt. 

Trico/rpoRAL, adj. | tricorpus, ] Having 
three bodies. . 

Tatnk. adj. among hunters ; tride, French. | 
Short and ready. Bail:y 

Tarwrurxr. u. ſ. ſtrident, Fr. tridens, Latin. ] A 
three forked ſceptre of Neptune. | 

His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. Shak. 

Can'ſt thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the quick ? 
Or in his {kull thy barbed idem ſtick ? Sandys on J. 

He lets them wear their ſaphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents. Milton. 

Several find a myſtery in every tooth of Nep- 
tune's trident. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 

Tatryxxr. adj. Having three teeth. 

Tr1'DixG. n. . ( Tuina, Saxon ; rather ih- 
ing.] The third part of a county or ſhire. This 
diviſion is only uſed in Yorkſhire, where it is cor- 
rupted into riding. 

Tar. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 

1. Laſting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

Trx1e/NS1AL. adj. | triennis, Lat. triemel, Fr.] 

1. Laſting three years. 

I paſſed the bill for triennial parliaments. King C. 

Richard the Third, though he came in by 
blood, yet the ſhort time of his triemnial reign he 
was without any, and proved one of my beſt law- 
givers. Howes England's Tears, 

2. Happening every third year. 

Tar — Fenn try] 

1. One who tries experimentally. 

The ingenious ie of the German experiment 
found, that their glaſs veſſel was lighter when the 
air had been drawn out than before, by an ounce 
and very near a third. | 

2. One who examines judicially. 

Courts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts 
of parliament, and whether they are truly pleaded 
or not; and therefore they are the tiers of them. 

Hale. 

There ſhould be certain vue or examiners ap- 
pointed by the ſtate to inſpect the genius of every 
particular boy. Spectator, 
3- Teſt; one who brings to the teſt. 

You were uſed 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To TxPrattow. v. a. [es, Latin, and gealza, 
Saxon, a harrow.] To plow land the third time 
before ſowing. Bailey. 
The beginning of Auguſt is the time of :rifal- 
lowing, or laſt plowing, before they ſow their 
wheat. Mortimer. 
Taveib. adj. [among botaniſts.] Cut or di- 
vided into three parts. | Bailey. 
Tarri'sTULARY. adj. [tes and ffula, Latin. 
Having three pipes. th 
Many of that ſpecies whoſe trif/ulary bill or 
crany we have beheld. Brown's Val. Eur. 
To TrVeLE. v. a. [tryfelen, Dutch.] 
1. To act or talk without weight or dignity ; to 
act with levity ; to talk with folly. 


Boyle, 


When they ſaw that we ought to abrogate ſuch _—_ — = renewing through mid leav'n, 
! | oL. II N“. 45. 
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popith ceremuaies as are unprofitable, or elſa 
might have other more profitable in their ſtead, 
they 212/72 and beat the air about nothing which 
toucheth us, unleſs they mean that we ouglit to 
abrogate all popich ceremonies. Hot. 
2. To mock ; to play the fool. 
Do not believe, 

That, from the ſenſe of all civility, 
I thus would play and e with your reverence. 

f f Shak pee. 
3. To indulge light amuſement ; as, be 471 
all his time. 
Whatever raifes a levity of mind, a Hi ſpirit, 
renders the foul incapable of ſgeing, appreliendling, 
and relithing the doctrines of piety. 1 
4. To be of no importance. 
Tis hard for every iu debt of two ſhillings 
to be driven to law, Spenſer, 

To TrYFLE. v. a. To make of no im ICE. 
Not in uſe. COT 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen * 
Hours dreadful and things ſtrange; but this ſore 

night 
Hath tied former knowings; Shakeſ. Mac! etb. 

Tarte. a. ſ. [fromthe verb.] A thing of ne 
moment. 

The inſtruments of darkneſs tells us truths ; 
Win us with honeſt !ri/es, to betray us 8 
In deeper conſequence. Shu. Mac cel. 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, a 
A later third of Dowfabell, i 

With ſuch poor rie playing: | . 
Others the like have labour d at, f 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 

And many of they know not what, 

But that they muſt be ſaying. Pray/on's Nymphid. 
Ine infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is neglect- 
ed, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of our defires 
purſuing #rifles. Locke. 

Brunetta's wiſe in actions great, and rare, 

But ſcorns on iet to beſtow her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 

Becauſe the occaſion is beneath her aim. 
Think nought a ue, though it ſmall appear: 
Small ſands the mountain, moments make the 


* 
* 


year; 
And tr iſſes life. Your care to triffes give, 
Or you may die, before you truly live. Young. 

Tar'rLER. 1. /. [trifclaar, Dutch.] One whe 
acts with levity ; one that talks with folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Durer were the more „ihr, whereof the one 
would make a perfonage by geometrical propor- 
tions, the other by taking the beſt parts out of 
divers faces to make one excellent. Bacor. 

Shall I, who can enchant the boiſt'rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move ? 
Shall I be baffled by this , love > Granvilth. 

As much as ſyſtematical learning is decried by 
ſome vain tiers of the age, it is the happieſt way 
to furniſh the mind with knowledge. Wats. 

Triflers not even in trifles cau excel; 

'Tis ſolid bodies only poliſh well. Lug. 

TRYFLING. adj. | from e.] Wanting worth; 
unimportant ; wanting weight. | 

To a ſoul ſupported with an aſſurance of the 
divine favour, the honours or afflictions of this 
life will be equally ing and contemptible. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

Ta!'rLINGLY, adv. ¶ from triffing.] Without 
weight; without dignity ; without importance. 
Thoſe who are carried away with the ſponta- 
neous curreat of their own thoughts, muſt never 
humour their minds in being thus tri#i»g/y buſy. 

9 tc, 

Triro'tiaTE. adj. [tres and foliury, Lat.] Hav- 
ing three leaves. 
Trifoliate eytiſus reſtrain'd its boughs 
For humble ſheep to crop, and goats to brouze 

Z Haurie 
TxrrorM. adj. [trifarmis, Lat.] Having a tri- 
ple ſhape. 
The moon her monthly round 
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With borrow's light her countenance triform 
Hence fills, and emptics, to enlighten th' earth. 
Milton, 

TrxrcGEs. 2. . [derived by Junius from trigue, 
Fr. from intricare, Latin.] Se TICKER. 

1. A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep ground. 

2. The catch that being pulled looſes the cock 
of the gun. 

The pulling the tr:zge7 of the gun with which 
the murder is. committed, has no natural connec- 
tion with thoſe ideas that make up the complex 
one murder, Locke. 

Txric!xTALs. . f. [from triginta, Latin, 
thirty. ] | 

Trentals or ?tr:izinta/s were a number of maſſes 
to the tale of thirty, inſtituted by Saint Gregory. 


Ayliffe. 


Txr1'cLYPH. n. f. In architecture.] A mem- 
der of the frize of the Dorick order ſet directly 
vver every pillar, and in certain ſpaces iu the inter- 
celumniations. 
The Dorick order has now and then a ſober 
garniſhment of lions heads in the cornice, and of 
tr iplyphs and metopes always in the frize. Motion. 

Tx1'Gon. 2. . r A triangle. A term 
in aſtrology. 

The ordinary height of a man ninety-ſix digits, 
the ancient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that 
myſtical cubit among them ſtilled paſſus Ibidis, or 
the trigen that the Ibis makes at every ſtep, con- 
fiſting of three latera, each thirty-two digits. 

Halts Origin of Mankind. 

Tr1co'NAL. ad. | from trigen.] Triangular ; 
Raving three corners. | 

A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous i- 
goeral pointed ſhoots of various ſizes, found grow- 
ing to one ſide of a perpendicular filſure of a ſtra- 
tum of free-ſtone. N codꝛbard. 

TRIGONO'METRY. 3. /. iy and Hefe. 

Trigonom:try is the art of meaſuring triangles, or 
of calculating the ſides of any triangle ſought, and 
this is plain cr ſpherical. Harris. 

On a diſcovery of Pythagoras, all rigonometry, 
and conſequently all navigation, is founded. 

Guardian. 

TR1GoNoMtETRICAL. adj. from trigonomutry.] 
Pertaining to trigonometry. 

TrILA'TERAL. adj. |trilateral, Fr. tre: and 
Nu, Lat.) Having three ſides. 

TRILL. #. f. [ ilio, Italian.] Quaver; tremu- 
louſneſs of muſick. 

Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut 
rage ; 

In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 

Combat in , and in a fugue expire. Addiſon. 

To TrILL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To utter 
quavering. 

Through the ſoft ſilence of the liſtening night, 
The ſober-ſuited ſongſtreſs 2:15 her lay. Thomſon, 

To TRILL. v. u. 

7, To trickle; to fall in drops or ſlender 
ſtreams. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
{tration of grief ?— 

Ae, ſhe took em: read 'em in my preſence ; 

An now 2nd then an ample tear 7i/'d down 

{ler delicate cheek. Shak. ſpzare's King Lear. 

2, To play in tremulous vibrations of ſound. 

Am I call'd upon the grave debate, 

1% judge of tri lig notes and tripping feet? Dry. 

TzYi,Lrow. . /. [A word invented by Locke. | 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice 
multiplied by a million. 

TatLufuixAk. I adj. | trileminaric, Latin.) 

Tv1tu'/mixous. Having three lights. Didi. 

Tai. ad. [xexnymme$, Saxon, completed.) 
Nice: ſmug ; dreſſed up. It is uſed with flight 
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Lone paine in cottage doth take, 

When t'other trim bowers do make. T., Hub. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 

With your deriſion Shakeſ, Midi. Night“ Dream. 
The Dorick order has, in compariſon of thoſe 


that follow, a me maſculine aipect, and . 


Harris. 
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trimmer than the Tuſcan that went before, ſave a 

ſober garniſhment now and then of lions heads in 

the cornice, and of triglyphs and metopes always in 
the frize. Wotton's Architect. 
Doſt thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, 

So trim, ſo diſſolute, ſo looſely dreſt ? Dryden. 
To Tutu. v. a. [ xſumman, Saxon, to build. ] 
1. To fit out. 

Malicious cenſurers ever, 

As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow 

That is new trinm'd. Shak:ſp. Henry VIII. 
2. To dreſs; to decorate. 

Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 

And I was trinm'd in Julia's gown. bak-(p. 
Pennyroyal and orpin they uſe in the country to 

trim their houſes, binding it with a lath againſt a 

wall. Bacon. 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal 

gentle women, to dreſs and trim her, picture and 

ſculpture. Wiaton. 
The victim ox that was for altars preſt, 

T1imm'd with white ribbons and with garlands 


Dr yden's Georg. 


dreſt, 
Sunk of himſelf. 
To ſhave ; to clip. 
Mephiboſherh had neither dreſſed his feet, nor 
trimmed his beard. 2 Sam. XiX. 24. 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings like a beard. 


Brown. 


The barber may trim religion as he pleaſes. 


Howel. 
Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches. Mort. 
4. To make neat ; to adjuſt. 

I found her trimmng up the diadem 

On her dead miſtreſs. Shat ſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Go, ſirrah, to my cell, as you look 

To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. Shakeſp. 
Yet are the men more looſe than they ! 

More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and ud 
More fleek, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. N. Jonſ. 
To blaſt the living, gaye the dead their due, 
And wreaths, herſelf had tainted, trinm'd ee 

ic Rel. 

When workmen fit a piece into other work, 

they ſay they tyim in a piece. Moxon's Mech. F xer, 
Each muſe in Leo's golden days 

Starts from her trance, and trim her wither'd bays. 

e. 

O' er globes, and ſceptres, now on thrones it 

ſwells, 
Now, trim the midnight lamp in college cells. 


Young. 

5. To balance a veſſel, 

Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. 

Spectator. 

6. It has often h emphatical. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 

Timm d up your praiſes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle. Shakeſp. 

To Trim. v.n. To balance; to flutuate be- 
tween two parties. 

If ſuch by trimming and time-ſerving, which 
are but two words for the ſame thing, betray the 
church by nauſeating her pious orders, this will 
produce confuſion. Scut h. 
For men to pretend that their will obeys that 
law, while all beſides their will ſerves the faction ; 
what is this but a groſs, fulſome juggling with their 
duty, and a kind of trimming it between God and the 
devil. : S:wth, 

He who would hear what ev'ry fool cou'd ſay, 
Wou'd never fix his thought, but tim his time 

away. Dryden. 

Trim. . /. Dreſs; geer ; ornaments, It is 
now a word of flight contempr. 

They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 
And to the five-ey'd maid of ſmoaky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 

Forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Sp. Cymbelin:. 
The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
The phoenix daughter of the vanquiſh'd old, 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, 

And on her ſhadow rides in ftvating gold. Dryd. 

Tai'MmLiy, adv, | from tim.) Nicely ; neatly. 


Sbak. 


| 
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Her yellow goldenhair 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wroughy, 
So nfs 

The mother, if of the houſhold of our 4 — 
have her ſon cunning and bold, in making lum 9 
live trimly. Hſchan, 

Trx!/MMER. ». . [from trim.] 

1. One who changes ſides to balance parties; 3 
turncoat, 

The ſame bat taken after by a weazel berge 
for mercy : No, ſays the weazel, no mercy to ; 
mouſe: well, ſays t'other, but you ſee by my 
wings that I am a bird; and ſo the bat ſcaped in 
both by playing the ier. LEfrog, 

To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religions join, - 
Whigs, tories, rimmers. 

2. A piece of wood inſerted, 

Before they pin up the frame of ground- plates 
they muſt fit in the ſummer and the girders, a0 
all the joiſts and the trimmer for the ttair-cife 

Moxor's Mech, Exuria; 

Trr/aniinG, . ſ. [from mim]. a 
appendages to a coat or gown. 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too 
heavy, and like a dreſs without fancy; and the 
laſt without the firſt is too gay, and but all vin 
ming Garth's Preface to Ovid, 

IN ESS. u. . [ (rom trim.] Neatneſs, petty 
elegance of dreſs. ' 

Tax Al. adj. | trims, L. atin.] Threefold. 

Like many an angel s voice, 

Singing before th' eternal majeſty, 

In their trinal triplicity on high. Spenſr, 
That far-beaming blaze of majeity, 

Wherewith he wont at heaven's high council table 

To fit the midſt of inal unity, 

He laid aſide. Mitts, 

Triwe. n. g. eine, Fr. trinus, Lat.] An aſpett 
of planets placed in three angles of a trigon, in 
which they are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to be 
eminently benign. 

To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
Of noxious efficacy. Miton's Paradiſe Lf, 

Now frequent inet the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 

Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new-laid works ſucceed. Dry. 

From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 


Sai, 


In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 


An equal triangle; now ſince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three 
ſigns, : 

Where'er they meet in angles thoſe are _ 
Yee, 

7D Trivt. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in 

a trine aſpect. 

This advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun : 

By fortune he was now to Venus #rm'd, 

And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was _ 
* " 

TRUNITY. .. [trinitas, Lat. trinite, Fr.] 
The incomprehenſible union of the Three Perſons 
in the Godhead. 

Touching the picture of the trinity, I hold it 
blaſphemons and utterly unlawful. P rachon. 

In my whole eſſay there is not any thing like an 
objection againſt the 2rinity. Locke, 

Trx1NKET. . f. This Skimmer derives ſome- 
what harſhly ſrom #inguet, French:; ri Ital 
a topſail. I rather imagine it corrupted from . 
kt, ſome petty finery or decoration. ] * 

1. Toys ; ornaments of dreſs; ſuperfluities of 
decoration, 

Beauty and ufe can ſo well agree together, that 
of all the 1»i:4-2; wherewith they are attired, there 
is not one but ſerves to ſome neceſſary ow 

1. U Y. 

They throng who ſhould buy firſt, as if my 
trinket; had been hatlowe!ll. Shak. Winter's Take 

Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the ſawcy ſteward ſay, 


Pack up with all your 44k, and away. Dy 
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She was not hung about with toys and trinkets, 
tweezer-caſes, pocket-glaſſes. Arbathno:. 
How gone wheedl'd, threat'n'd; fawn'd, : 
Tul Phyſlis all her *in pawn'd. Swift. 

2. Things of no great value ; tackle ; tools. 

\What huſbandlie huſbands except they be fooles, 
Bu handſom have ſtorehouſe for trinke!s and tooles. 

Tuſſer. 

Go with all your ſervants and trinkets about you. 

L' Eftrange, 

Tr10/#0LaR» adj, [triobolaris, Lat.] Vile; 
mean; worthleſs. 

Turn your libel into verſe, and then it may paſs 
current amongſt the balladmongers for a triobolar 
ballad. h | Cheynel. 

To Trip. v. a. [heper, Fr. trippen, Dutch. 

1. To ſupplant ; to throw by ſtriking the feet 
from the ground by a ſudden motion. 

He conjunct 
Tripp'd me behind. | Shakeſpeare. 
Be you contented, 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 
To tip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
Tat guards the peace and fafety of your perſon, 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſtrike from under the body. 

Inet up thy heels and beat thee. 1 

The words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels 
of his cauſe; I had once reſolved. To reſolve 
preſuppoſeth deliberation, but what deliberation 
can there be of that which is inevitably determined 
by cauſes without ourſelves. Bramball, 

3- To catch; to detect. 

Theſe women. 
Can zip me, ifI err ; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd, Shakeſp. Cymb, 

To Trip. v. u. 

1. To fall by looſing the hold of the feet. 

2. To fail; ww err; to be deficient, 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eaſily his 
adverſaries, if any where they chance to rip, 
preſſeth him as thereby making all ſorts of men 
God's enemies. Hooker. 

Virgil is ſo exact in every word, that none can 
be changed but for a worſe ; he pretends ſome- 
times to trip, but it is to make you think him in 
danger when moſt ſecure. Dryd.n. 


Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſe- bell 


cure a retention of the things committed to the 
memo y, cannot certainly know where it will &: 
and fail them. South. 

Will ſhines in mixed company, making his 
real ignorance appear a ſeeming one : our club 
has caught him , at which times they never 
ſpare him. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would 
expoſe my ignorance, if they caught me zripping 
in a matter of ſo great moment. Addiſon's Spec. 

3. To ſtumble ; to titudate. 

I may have the idea of a man's drinking till his 
tongue trips, yet not Know that it is called drun- 
kenneſs. Locke. 

4. To run lightly, 

In ſilence ſad, 
*.* we after the night's ſhade. Shakeſpeare. 
he old ſaying is the third pays for all; the tri- 
plex, fir, 1s a good rrippiny meature. Shakeſp. 

He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn daſh 
Blends all together; then diſtinctly trips 
From this to that ; then quick returning ſkips 
And ſnatches this again, and pauſes there. Ca. 

On old Lyczus or Cyllene hoar, 

Tr no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erymanth your loſs deplore, 

A better ſoil ſhall give yon thanks. Alileon's Arc. 

She bounded by, and wipp'd ſo light 
They had not time to take a ſteady fight. Dryden, 

Stay, nymph, he cried, I follow not a foe ; 
Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryd. 

Well thou doſt to hide from common fight 
Thy cloſe intrignes, too bad to bear the light : 

Nor doubt I, but the ſil Ver- footed dame 
Tr xy from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryden. 
ol make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the yior's chariot. 


—__——_. 
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The lower plaits of the drapery in antique fi- 
gures in ſculpture and painting, ſeem to have ga- 
thered the wind hen the perſon is in a poſture of 

Addi 


ripping forward. 
n Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies tri in petticoats. Prior. 
They gave me inſtrutions how to ſlide down 
and = up the ſteepeſt ſlopes. Pope. 
5: o take a ſhort voyage. 
RIP, n. . [from the verb.] 
1. A ftroke or catch by which the wreſtler 
ſupplants his antagoniſt. 
O thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe ? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own % ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
Shakeſpeore. 
He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with 


oil, 
And watches with atrip his foe to foil, Dryd-n. 
It was a noble time when trips and Corniſh hugs 
could make a man immortal. Ain on Medal:. 
2. A ſtumble by which the foothold is loſt. 
A failure; a miſtake. 
Te ſaw his way, but in ſo ſwift a pace, 
To chuſe the ground might be to loſethe race: 
They then, who of each zip th advantage take, 
Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to 
make. Dryden. 
Each ſeeming tri, and each digreſſive ſtart, 
Diſplays their caſe the more, and deep-plann'd art. 


Harte. 

+ A ſhort voyage or journey. 
took a tip to London on the death of the 
queen. Pope. 


Tawraxrirg. adj. [ tripartite, Fr. tripartiitus, 
Latin.] Divided into three parts; having three 
correſpondent copies z relating tothree parties. 

Our indentures /»1partite are drawn. Shakeſp. 

Tair z. . . [!ripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and 
Spaniſh. 

1. The inteſtines; the guts. 

How ſay you to a fat ripe finely broil'd ? 

I like it well. Sh. keſpeare. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. 

ig. 
2. It is uſed in ludicrous language forthe — 


y. 
TR1'yEDAL. adj, [tres and p, Lat.] Having 
three feet. 
Taree'TALOVUS. adj. [tres and r.] Hav- 
ing a flower conſiſting of three leaves. 
TrxreHTHONG, „. ſ. | triphiongue, French; 
rug and pvehn.] A coalition of three vowels to 
form one ſound : as, eau ; cye. 
Tar'yLE. ad, | triple, Fr. triplex, triples, Lat.] 
1. Threefold ; conſiſting of three conjoin 
See in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Sp. Ant. and Cliop. 
O night and ſhades, 
How are ye join'd with hell in g’ knot, 
Againſt th' un.rmed weakneſs of one virgin, 
Alone and helpleſs ! Mitt 
Thrice happy pair ; ſo nearally'd 
In royal blood aud virtue too : 


Now love has you together ty'd, 

May none this #;ple knot undo. Waller.| 
By thy triple thape as thou art ſeen 

In heav'n, earth, hell, grant this. Dryden. 


Strong Alcides, after he had ſlain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 
His captive herds. Drydein's Mn. 

Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the tie head; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Swift. 

2. Treble ; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meaſure be- 
twixt the higheſt and the loweſt ; but if we had 
taken only a H proportion, it would have been! 
ſufficient. Barnet, 
If then the atheiſt can have no imagination of 
more ſenſes than five, why doth he ſuppoſe that 
a body is capable of more? If we had double or 
triple as many, there might be the ſame ſuſpicion 
for a greater number without end. Bentley. 
Te TrVeLE. v. 4. {from the adjective.] 


| 


4 
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1. To treble; to make thrice as much, or as 
many. 
To what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when na- 


i/en, ture hath more to declare than groans and ſtrong 


cries ; more than ſtreams of bloody ſweat; more 
than his doubled and tripled prayers can expreſs. 
Hooker. 


If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in ns 
long ſpace of time his limited quantity would be 
trip.ed upon us. Swift, 

2. To make threefold. y 

Time, action, places are ſo preſery'd by thee, 
That e'en Corneille might with envy ſee 
T' alliance of his gi unity. Dryden. 

Tar'eLET. #. . [from triple. ] 

1. Three of a kind. 

There fits C—nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, 
How they ſwagger from their garriſon ; 
Such a #:p/ct could you tell 
Where to find on this fide hell. Swif'. 
2. Three verſes rhyming together : as, 

Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to 


oin 
The * — verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march and energy divine. 


Pope. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected handy 
May find my Hero on the foreign ſtrand, 

Warm with new fires, aud pleas'd with new 
command. Prior. 

I frequently make uſe of trip/ce rhymes, becauſe 
they bound the ſenfe, making the laſt verſe of the 
triplet a pindarick. Dryden. 

TareLicartE. adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made 
thrice as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes” 
to each other; which ought to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in heighth, length, and breadth, 
bear a duplicate or triplicate proportion one to ano - 
ther. Yew. 
TxrpLica'T1ON. 2. ſ. [from triplicate,] The act 
of trebling or adding three together. 

Since the margin of the viſible horizon in the 
heavenly globe is parallel with that in the earthly, 
accounted but one hundred and twenty miles dia- 
meter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the azimuths, or 
verticle circles, by triplication of the ſame diameter 
of one hundred and twenty. GI ville. 

Tairtreirv. . |. bs pores Fr. from up 
Lat.] Trebleneſs ; ſtate of being threefold. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to 
have the arms of a foreigner, the diſcontents of 
ſubjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. 

Bacom's Henry VII. 

Affect not duplicities nor trip/icities, nor any cer- 

tain number of parts in your diviſion of things. 
Watts's Logick. 

Trx1PManan. . ſ. An herb. 

Tripmadam is uſed in ſalads. Mortimer*s H. 

Txi'eob. =. /. Cpu, Lat.] A feat with three 
feet, ſuch as that from which the prieſteſs of Apollo 
delivered oracles. 

Two tripods caſt in antiek mould, 

With two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 

TeryoLy. . /. [I ſuppoſe from the place 
whence it is brought. | A ſharp cutting ſand. 

In poliſhing glaſs with putty, or ict, it is not 
to be imagined that thoſe ſubſtances can by grating 
and fretting the glaſs bring all its leaſt particles to 
an accurate poliſh, Newton. 

Taryos. n. /. A tripod. See Tatrop. 

Welcome all that lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo; | 
Here he ſpeaks out of his pottle, 

Or the p, his tower bottle. Ben Jonſer. 

Craz'd foul, who would'ſt be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the trie, and ſpeak plain. 

ry«den. 

Tarrr ER. v. f. [from .] One who trips. 

Taurrixc. adj. | from trip. ] Quick; nimble. 

The clear ſun of the freſh wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhrink 
From ſtanding lake, to trippins ebb ; that ſtole 
With foft foot tuw'rds the deep. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Aldi lon. 


| T&repixG. . [from mrip.] Light dance. 
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Bacle, mepherds, back, enough your play, 
lere be without duck or nod, 
Other »/pp.-g5 to be trod, 
Miter. 

T«xir'epToTE. x. .. Trriptctor, Lat.] 

Trięecte is a nou uſed but in three cafes. C Ke. 

Trrpulptany, 44%. Liu], Lat.] Performed 
by dancing. 

Chaudius Pulcher underwent the like fucceſs 
Wien he continued the i y augurations. 

Uran, I ul Errors. 

Taru“ T iox. . ſ. {tripudiorny Lat.] Act of 
dancing. 

Tarerixcty. adv. [from fi. With agi- 
lity; with ſwift motion. 

This ditty aſter me 

Sing, and dance it pe. Shukeſpeare, 

Spe & the ſpecch ff un the tongue : but it 
you mouth it as many of our players do, 1 had as 
heve the town-crier had ſpoke my lines. Szakeſp. 

Trine'Me. z. . Chi, Lat.] A galley with 
three benches of ours on a ſide. | 

Tais ECT ION. 2. f. Tres and /e7i9, e Divi- 
ſion into three equal parts: the triſection of an an- 
Lie is one of the deſiderata of geometry. 


Tri'sTFUL. adj. , —_ Sad; melancho- 


Iy; gloomy; ſorrou ful. A bad word. 
Heav'n's face doth glow 
With zri//fal viſage; and, as 'gainſt the doom, 
Is thought ſick at the act. Shikeſpoare's Halit. 

Teisc Lc. 4. J | triſaluas, Lat.] A thing of three 
Tol. 

Con1der the threefold effect of Jupiter's ile, 
to burn, diſcnis, and terebrate. Brown's Ful. Err. 

TatsvLLANICAL. adj. [treſyllable, Fr. from tr:- 
ydl. ] Conſiſting of three ſyllables. 

TRISY'LLABLE. z. /. [Ci b, Latin. ] A 
word conſiſting cf three ſy llables. 

TRITE. a. titus, Lat.] Worn out; ſtale: 
common; not new. 

Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite con- 
cern when we reflect how uncertain our time is; 
this may be thought ſo te and obvious a reflecti- 
on, that none can vant to be reminded of it. Rogers. 

She g.ves lier tongue no moment's rett, 
In ptratcs batter d, tale, and /t, 
uch modern ladies call polite. Sxor ft. 
Tur EX ESS. 2. . {from (1122. ] Staleneſs; com- 
rained, 

Txairir 5M, u. . Frith ifme, Fr. vc and f. 
I's 0puon which holds three diſtinct gods. 

TxUTUAaABLE. cdj. [triturable, Fr. from rite 
e Puilible to be pounded or comminuted. 

It {* not only ritt, and reducible to powder 
by contrition, but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. 

Brown, 

Tairr KA TION, . 1 8 Fr. tritur 0, 
Lat.] Reduction of any ſubſtances to powder upon 
a ſtone with a mnller, as colours are ground: it is 
2!fo called levigation. 

He affirmetii, that a pumice ſtone powdered is 
otter than one entire; that abatement can hardly 
| Brown's Valzar Errours. 

Tar iT. 3. /. [SeeTrEveT.] Any thing ſup- 
p.."ted by three feet. 

The beſt it horſc-race he ordain'd a lady for his 

prize, 9 
Gcnetally praiſe ful; fair and young, and ſpill'd in 
houſcwiſcries, 
Of all kind fitting; and withal a eee, that en- 
clos'd 
Twenty-two meaſures. Chapman's Li ad. 
Tue table of a foot was lame, 
A. blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Wo thrifts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. 


ryden. 


Tx1'viat., ad. [trivial, Fr. H ivialis, Lat.] 

t. Vile; worthleſs; vulgar; fuch as may be 
p;-ked up in the highway. : 

F ſub;ects greut, and worth a poet's vVui-e, 
Fu men of ſenſe deſpite a :rivi.l choice. Roſcom. 

2. Lig te: trifling ; unimportant ; inconſiderable. 
Tis fe is more frequent, though leſs juſt. 

This argues confclence in your graces 
Pu: the reſpe c thereof are nice and: ivial, 
All £14.72 nccs well conſidered, Shake care. 


c 
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ſyllable, but in poetry ſometimes on the laſt.) 
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This way of meaſuring felicities- was ſo natural 
to him, that it would occur even in the molt - 
dial inſtances. Fell. 


See, yon mad fools, who, for ſome trivial right, | 


For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Hy 
Were they only tome ſlight and trivial indiſ- 
cretions, to which the example of the world ex- 
poſed us, it might perhaps not much concern our 
religion. | Roger,. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end; 

Aud if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 

Applauſe, in ſpite of !rivial faults, is due. Pope. 

The ancient poets are like many modern ladies ; 
let an action be never ſo trivial in itſelf, they al- 
ways make. it appear of the utmoſt importance. 
Lope. 

TarviaL uv. adv, | from i,, 4 

1. Commonly ; vulgarly. 

Money is not the finews of war, as is t:vially 
ſaid, where the ſinews of men's arms, in effemi- 
nate people, fail. Bacon. 

2. Lightly; inconſiderably. 

Tai'vialNEss. . f. [trom 1iviil.] 

1. Commonneſs; vulgarity. 

2. Lightneſs ; unimportance. 

a by VUMPI. . / frriumphas, Lat. triomphe, 
r. 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly ce- 

lebrated. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave ; 

And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 
Which 1 will bear in iumph to the king. Sh. 

In ancient times the #iv»phs of the generals 
from victory, and the great donatives upon diſ- 
banding the armies, were things able to enflame 
all mens courage. Bacon. 

2, State of being victorĩous. 

Sublime with expectation when to ſee 
In t11#pb iſſuing forth their glorious chief, Mili. 
Hercules from Spain, 
Arriv'd in t7wmph, from Geryon lain. Dryden. 
3. Victory; conqueſt. 
Eros has. 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's i. Shakefp. Antony and Clop. 
Each order bright 

Sung triumph, and him ſung victorious king. Mz. 

If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, 
The vain coquets the trifling tr a-mphs boalt. Lg ie. 

4. Joy for ſucceſs. 

Great «mph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Ak. 

5. A conquering card now Called trump. See 
TRuur. 

To TR Mu . v. . [ trizmpho, Lat. triumpl er, Fr. 
This word is always accented in proſe on the firſt 


r. To celebrate a victory with pomp; fo re- 
joice for victory, 

The trienpling of the wicked is ſhort, and the 
joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment. Jeb, xx. 

Your victory, alas! begets my fears; 

Can you not then tr:«»b without my tears ? Dryd. 

2. To obtain victory. 

This great commander ſought many times to 
perſuade Solyman to forbear to uſe his forces any 
farther againſt the Chriſtians, over whom he had 
ſufficiently Hu ˙ , and turn them upon the Per- 
ſians. Angi“ Iliſtor y of the Tus Kt. 

Then all this earthy groſſneſs quit, 

Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever ſit, 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. Milt. 

There fix thy faith and # w1ph o'er the world; 
For who can help, or who can ſave beſides? Rowe. 

White blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 

Thou hatt, my dear, undoubted right 
To 11: 9þh ofer this deſtin'd hreaſt. 

3- To inſult upon an advantage gained. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 


Prior. 


To !iumph, like an Amazonian trull! Shak:ſpeare. 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, | 
That , iunpb thus upon my miſery. Shak-ſprare.| 


; Our gran! foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in th' exceſs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the Lyranny of heaven. Milton. 


TRE: 


Tartiut ut. - adj, Triomphe, Fr. ., dp 
Lat. from /i] Uſed in celebrating victory, * 
He leit ouly trimmplu! garments to the general. 

Bos, 
Ye fo near hear'n's door, 
Truumphal with Hin phat act have met. MEA 
Steel could the works of moral pride confound, 
And hew tri :mp-4.4/ arches to the ground, Þ ;, 

Leſt we ſhould for honour take 

The drunken quarrel of a rake; 
Or think it ſcated on a ſcar, - 
Or ou a proud !ri»»pbal car. Sutz. 

Tatv'ur HAL. 1. ſ. [triumphalin, Lat. triumptal 
ornaments.] A token of victory. Not in uſe, 

Ile to his crew that ſat conſulting brought 
Jay leſs triumphals of his hop'd ſuccets. ker, 
Tatour nx Tr. adj, bree Lat. mm. 
bunt, French. ] 

1. Celebrating a victory. 

Captives bound to a iumphant car. Shit e P * 

It was drawn as a #imphont chariot, wluch gt 
the ſame time both follows and triumphs. Sa 

2. Rejoicing as for victory. 

Think you, but that I Know our ſtate ſecure, 

I would be ſo triun ph im as I am. Shak:/p. Rich, III. 
Off with the traitor's head; 

And now to London with # iumph5ant march, 

There to be crowned. Shak: ſp. Ilia VI, 

Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit, Alton 

3. ViRorious ; graced with conqueſt. 

As in the militant church men are excommu- 
nicate, not ſo much for their offence, as for their 
obſtinacy ; ſo ſhall it be in the church z-immphant : 
the kingdom of heaven ſhall be barred againſt men, 
not ſo much fo: their ſin committed, as for their 
lying therein without repentance. Perkin, 

He ſpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to paſs triumphant, and give laws. Mittin, 

Athena, war's triumphant maid, 

The happy fon will, as the father, aid P“ Oy, 

Tarv'uruaxrT Tv. adv. ¶ from tr iu. 

1. In a triumphant manner in token of victory; 
joyfully as for victory. 

Victory with little loſs doth play 
Upon thedancing banners of the French ; 

Who are at hand !1.mphantly difplay'd, Shateſprove, 

Herielf in perſon went to ſeek the ſacred croſ, 
Whereon our Saviour dy'd ; which found, as !t 

was ſought, 
From Salem unto Rome triumphantly ſhe won 
ray! hs 

Through armed ranks t1mphantly ſhe drives, 
And with one glance commands ten thouſand lives, 

a Gran. 

2. ViRtoriouſly ; with ſucceſs, 

Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along the ſtreet : or elſe 
Triamphant'y tread on thy country's ruin, 

And bear the palm. Shak. jpeare' s Cor ial nu. 

3- With inſolent exultation. 

A mighty governing lye goes round the world, 
and has almoſt baniſhed truth out of it; and to 
reigning triumphantly in its ſtead, is the ſource of 
molt of thoſe confuſions that plague the untverte. 

South's Sermont. 

Tr1v /aiPHER, n. .. [from triumph. ] One who 
triumphs, 

Theſe words become your lips, as they paſs 

through them, 
And enter in our ears, like great iumpZ5r, 
In their applauding gates. Shak, Timor of len. 

Avguſt was dedicated to Auguſtus by the (c- 
nate, becanſe in the ſame month be was the firlt 
time created conſul, and thrice iumpher in Rome. 

Peuc hem on D 4. 

TR1U MVIRATE. Ju. F tr iumviratus, 9 

Taiv'uvigt. virt, Lat.] A coalition or 
concurrence of three men. 

Lepidus of the triun.vmate 

Should be depos'd. Shak [p. Ant. and Clopitr. 


The triunmwviri, the three corner cap of ſocixty. 
Sb tet. 
During that triunwirate of k ings, Henry the 
eighth of England, Francis the firſt of France, and 
Charles the fitth emperor of Germany, none boo 


T R O T RO 1 RO 


coutd win a palm of ground but the other | Tro'LMvynAantes. . ,. {Of this word I know not upon their return, the great donatives upon the 


ne Free 4 * . . 4 

= 2 it. Barn EVH. the meaning. diſhanding of the armies, were things able to in- 
With theſe the Piercies them confederate, A fellow I ave known to go about with tr flame all mens courage. Bacm's H fſayte 

And, as three heads, conjoin ia one intent, d ams e 1 knew him once a ſervant of the prince. Around the poſts hung helmets, darts, and 
And inſtituting a triamvirate, wy Shoksſp. id mter”s Tale. ſpears, 

Do part the land in triple government. Dariel.| TroNace. n. % Money paid for weighing. And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 

F:om diſtant regions fortune ſends : TROOP. . / [ne, Fr. troppe, Italian; rpc, | And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their 

An odd trizaxcirate of friends. | Swi/t.| Dutch; wp, Swediſh ; trip, low Latin. | wars. Dryden. } 
Tre nE. ade [res and , Lat. At once] 1. A+ company ; a number of people collected] The tomb with manly arms and trophic: grace, 

three and one. i ; together. To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. Pep fs Odyſſey. 
We read in ſcripture of a Hue Deity, of Godj 1 hat which ſhould accompany old age, Set up each ſenſelets wretch for nature's boaſt, 

made fleſh ia du womb of a virgin, and cruoitied | As honour, love, obedience, t9ps5 of friends, On whom praiſe ſhines, as nis on a puſt. Tun.. 

by the Jews. Burnct.| I muſt not look to have. babe. Macoeth. | Tro'vrcat. adi. ¶ from trope.] 
% TaoaTr, v. a. [with hunters.) To cry as a ; Saw you not a blefled trop I, Rhetorically changed from the original mean- 

dock does at rutting-time. Diet. Invite me to a bmquet, whoſe bright faces i 


ng. 

Tro'CAK. 4. „ (vcur, corrupted from tro: Bai t, Caſt thouſand beams upon me like the ſun ? Shak. 4 ſtrict and literal acceptation of a looſe and 
French. ] A chirurgical inftrument. As the mind, by patting together the repeated | tropical expreflion was a ſecond ground. Prown. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula{ ideas of unity, makes the collective mode of an) The words are tropical or figurative, and impart 
| of {ilyer, and the perforator of ſteel. Shar p's Sg. number, as a ſcore, or a groſs ; ſo by putting to- | an hyperbole, which is a way of expretiing things 
Ly Trociatcal. adj, ¶ trochaiquey Fr. trochaicu;,| gether ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes col- | beyond what really and naturally they are in them- 
= - Lat.? Conſiſting of trochees. lective ideas of ſubſtances, as a :» 9p, an army. Locke. | ſelves. | South, 
5 ThocHa'xN TERS: . þ. Tre ao bge; } Two pro- 2. A body of ſoldicrs. The foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy 
cCeeiſes of the thigh bone, called »wator mp7 and] Eneas ſeeks his abſent foe, or ſimilitude between the tropical! or alluſive part 
d, in which the tendons of many muſcles ter- And ſends his laughter d troaps to ſhades below. of the parable, and the thing intended by it. South, 


. 5 ane Didi. Dryden. 2. From zrypick.} Placed near the tropick ; be- 


Jeruſalem ſhall be trodd.n down of the Gentiles. | A change of a word from its original ſiguification ; | bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor. 


4 TROCHEE. . [trocheus, Lat. trochee, Fr. 3. A ſmall body of cavalry. a longing to the tropick. N : 
 «:4G+] A foot uſed in Latin poetry, conſiſtiug To Tor. v. 4. — the noun.) l be pine apple is one of the trepicul fruits. Salon. 
£ > of a long and ſhort ſyllable. 1. To march in a body. TROPICK. . f. [tropique, Fr. tropicus, Lat.] 
1 TRrocut'LICKS. . ſ. C re, N a wheel. | I do nat, as an enemy to peace, The line at which the ſun turns back, of which the 
0 I ̃ be ſcience of rotatory motion. Trop in the throngs of military men, North has the tropick of Cancer, and the South 
Fl There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, But rather ſhew a while like fearſul war. Shak. | the tropick of Capricorn. 
I: compoſed by trechilicks, or the artifice of wheels, They anon Under the i is our language ſpoke, | 
ö whereof ſome are kept in motion by weight, other: | With hundreds, and with thouſands, #-29ping came, | And part of Flanders hath receiv d our yoke. Mall. 
| without. Hracn. ] Attended, Milton's Varadiſs Lat. Since on ev'ry ſea, on ev ry coaſt, 
| It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome | Armies at the call of trumpet Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſt, 
| principles in trochilicti, or the art of wheel inſtru-- Trop to their ſtandard, AMilion's Per Loff. | Sev'n times the ſun has either tropict view'd, 
ments; as chiefly the relation betwixt the parts off 2. To march in haſte. The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew d. 
a wheel, and thoſe of a balance, the ſeveral pro-} Yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger, Dryden, 
portions in the ſemidiameter of a wheel being an-| At whoſe approach ghoſts, wand'ring here and | Troro'tLocicat. adj. I que, Fr. - 
ſwerable to the ſides of a balance. JYiltin's Dæd. there, and Nye] Varied by 22222 ſrom the 
Trxo/curncs. n. ſ. The branches on a deer's| 7-999 home to churchyards. Shakeſpeare. | original import of the words. 
head. Ainſworth. | The dry ſtreets flow'd with men, Trovo'LoGy. . f. ¶ que and %y@-.] A rhe- 
Trocut'scn. n. , [Tggiox®- ; trochiſque, Fr.] That 1199p dup to the King's capacious court. Chaim. torical mode of ſpeechincluding tropes, or a change 
trochifcur, Lat.] A Kind of tablet or lozenge. 3. To marchin company. of ſome word from the original meaning. 
The trochiſks of vipers, fo much magnified, and I do inveſt you jointly with my power, Not attaining the dentervlogy and ſecond inten- 
the fleſh of ſnakes ſome ways condited and cor- Freheminence, and all the large effects tion of words, they omit their ſuperconſequences, 
rected. Bacon. That trop with majeſty. Shakeſp. _ Lear. coherences, figures, or : ies, and are not per - 
: Tabor, the preterite of tread. TrRo'o?PER. #. /. . rep.] A horſe ſoldier. ſuaded beyond their literahties. Brown's Vl. Er. 
Kt They trode the grapes and made merry. Judges. A trooper fights only on horſeback; a dragoon | Tro's3x&5. 2. . [troufſes, Fr.] Breeches; hoſe. 
"B Trovs. . /. | from trade, pret. of tread.) Foot-| marches on horſeback, but fights either as a horſe- See TrovsE. ; 
A ing. F man or footman. You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French 
The ted is not ſo tickle. Spenſer. | Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing: what | hoſe off, and in your ſtrait erofſirs. Shak. Henry V. 
They never ſet foot on that ſame trod-, can be more indecent than for any man to wear | To TroT. v. n. [trotter, Fr. trotten, Dutch. 
| But baulke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Sper. | boots but trooper; and travellers? yet not many 1. To move with a high jolting pace. 
1 Taop. 1 hos af ed years ſince it was all the faſhion. Grew. Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, 
# Tzxov'vex, PA KPC Pant | Troy. . /. Cree; wope, Fr. tropus, Lat. || to ride on a bay ting horſe, over four-inch'd- 
y Luke, XXI.] as, the clouds force rain, for for:/þxw. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
8 Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhall not long For rhetorick he could not ope , Whom doth time trot withal 2 
= Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ſtar, His mouth, but out there flew a trepe. Hudibras. | He trot hard with a young maid, between the 
* Or light'ning, thou ſhalt fall from heav nd down If this licence be included in a fingle word, it | contract of her marriage and the day it is ſolem- 
4 Under his feet. Milton's Paradiſe Regained.| admits of tropes; if in a ſentence, of figures. Dry. | niz d: if the interim be but a ſevennight, time's 
* Ev'athe rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, | Txo'rnttv. ac. | from t+:pby.] Adorned with | pace is fo hard, that it ſeems the length of ſeven 
3 And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. Add./. t rophies. vears. Sluteſp. As yeu like ;. 
1 . Tro'GLoDyTE. . ſ. [C. One whoſ Some greedy minion, or imperious Wife, Take a gentle trotting horie, and come up and 
inhabits caves of the earth. The t-ophy'd arches, ſtory d hails invade, ſee your old triends. Bunz. 
Procure me a trog/odyte footman, who can catch | And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 2. To walk faſt; or, to travel en foot: ina 
a roe at his full ſpeed. Arbuthmot and Pope. 5 ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe. 


ope. 
Te TROLL. v. a. [ ollen, to roll, Dutch; per-“ Tac uv. 1. ſ. ftrroparum, trophaum, Lat.] Some- | Tor. n. f [he, Fr. from the verb.] 
haps from tro-hblea, Lat. a thing to turn rouud. | To | thing ſhewn or treaſured up in proof of victory. 1. The jolting high pace of a horſe. ' 


1 move circularly; to drive about. What phy then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, His honeſty is not 
3 With the phant ſies of hey troll, In which I may record the memory So looſe or eafy, that a ruſſling wind 
4 Troll about the bridal bowl, Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize | Can blow away, or glittring look it blind: 
Aud divide the broad-bread cake, Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? Spenſer. Who rides his fure and even tr, 
Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben Jorſon's Und. To have borne | While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
To TROLL. v. n. | His bruiſed heimet and his bended ſword | Herbert. 
1. To roll; to run round. Before him through the city, he forbids ; Here lieth one who did moſt truly prove, 
How pleaſant on the banks of Styx, Giving all -ophy, fignal, and oſtent, That he could never die while he could move; 
To ul it in a coach and ſix. Swift. Quite from himſelf to God. Shuk-ſpeare”s Hen. V. So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has a pul- There lie thy bones, While he might ſtill jog on and Keep his zro?. 
ley towards the bottom, which 1 ſuppoſe gives oc- | Till we with ies do adorn thy tomb. Shak-pp. Milton. 
caſion to the term. Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world 
Nor dr in I ponds the golden carp to take, Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, is upon the hardeſt ro. Dryden. 


Nur neu for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. Shak. ſprare. } 2, An old woman, in contempt. I know not 

Tao . Lor. u. ſ. [A low word, 1 know not In ancient times the tropvies erefted upon the | whence derived. 
whence derived. ] A flatternly, looſe woman, place of the victory, the triumphs of the generals] Give him gold enough, and marry him to an 
| eld 


T R O 


„Id trot with ne' er a tooth in her head: why, no- | 


hing comes amiſs, ſo money comes withal. Shak. 
How now bold-face, cries an old trot ; firrah, 

we eat our own hens, and what you eat you ſteal. 

L'Eftrange. 
Tor TER. u. . [from tro:.] 
1. One that walks a jolting pace. 
2. A ſheep's foot. 
TxroTH. u. ſ. {trouth, old Engliſh ; tneob, Sax.) 
1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 
Saint Withold met the night-mare, 

Bid her alight and her trath plight. Shakeſpeare. 
Stephen aſſails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumults raifing as torment them both: 

Ti afflicted ſtate, divided in their 27 

And partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 

Endures the while, 
2. Truth; verity. 
In troth, thou'rt able to inſtruct grey hairs, 

And teach the wily African deceit. Addiſon's Cato. 
Tro/THLESS. adj, | from trotb.] Faithleſs ; 

treacherous, 

Thrall to the faithlefs waves and ?rotble/; ſky. 
Fairfax, 

Tro/THPLIGHT. adj. CL and plight. ] Be- 

trothed ; affianced. 
This, your ſon in law, 

Is trothpliyht to your daughter. Shak. II int. Talc. 

To TROUBLE. v. 4. [o, Fr.] | 

1. To diſturb ; to perplex. a 

An hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 

Pear d through the golden window of the Eaſt, 

A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. SH. 
But think not here to t0u5/e holy reſt Milton. 
Never #rouble yourſelf about thoſe faults which 

age will cure. Locke on Education. 
2. To afflict; to grieve. 

It would not trouble me to be lain for thee, but 
much it torments me to be ſlain by thee. Sidney. 
Thev pertinaciouſly maintain, that afflictions, 
are no real evils, and therefore a wiſe man ought 
not to be trobled at them. Till 4ſon. 
Though it is in vain to be treubled for that which 
I cannot chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be afflicted. 
T uliotſon. 

3. To diſtreſs ; to make uneaſy. 
He had credit enough with his maſter toprovide 
for his own intereſt, and zrezb/:d not himſelf for 
that of others. Clarion. 
Be not diſmay d nor trobled at theſe tidings. Al. 
He was ſore trc45/:d4 in mind, and much diſ- 
treſled. 1 Mac, 

4. To buſy ; to engage overmuch. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 

many things. Luke, x. 41. 
c. To give occaſion of labour to. A word of 

Civility or Night regard. 

I will not H.’ myſelf to prove that all terms 

are not definable, from that progreſs in in ſinitum 

which it will lead us into. Locke. 

6. To teize; to vex. 

The boy ſo troublcs me; 

*Tis paſt enduring. $h K peare. 

7. To diſorder; to put into agitation or com- 
motion. 

A woman mov'd is like a fountain #9:-5led ; 

Muddy, i!l ſeeming, thick, bereft of heauty. Shak. 
An angel went down into the pool and t1oubld 

the water; whoſoever firſt after the tro:4/ing ſtep- 

ped in was made whole. John, v. 4. 
God looking forth will tr9#4/; all his hoſt. Mili. 

Hear how ſhe the ear employs ; 
Their office is the uud air to take. 
Seas are 1r0:bl-d vehen they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Dar tcs. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that y and defiles the water. S2uth. 
The beſt law in our days is that which continues 
our judges during their good behaviour, without 
leaving them to the mercy of ſuch who might, by 
an undue influence, trouble and pervert the courſe 
of juſtice. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the 1-4/4 main. 
Dryden. 


Davies. 


- 8, In low language.] To ſue for 2 debt. 


Daniel's Civil War. 


'y. | be ſheathed, till the power of the great troubler of 


'TRO 


Tro'rBLE. nf. [trouble, French.] 
1. Diſturbance ; perplexity. 
They all his hoſt derided, while they ſtood 

A while in trouble. 

2. Aflition ; calamity. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
3- Moleſtation ; obſtruction; inconvenience. . 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 

The choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 

Some new trouble raiſe, Milton, 
4. Uneaſineſs ; vexation. 

I have dream'd 

Of much offence and trab/-, which my mind 

Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton. 
Tro'uBLEe-STATE. . ſ. | trouble and flate.] 

Diſturber of a community ; publick makebate. 
Thoſe fair baits theſe #r0uble-ftates ſtill uſe, 

Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, | 

Muſt be caſt forth. Daniel's Civil War. 
Tro'uBLER. . J. [from trouble. Diſturber ; 

confounder. 

Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, 
uoth he, the !rbler of my happy peace, 

hw vowed foe of my Felicity. 25 Spenſer. 
Heav'ns hurl down their indignation 

On thee, thou zroubler of the poor world's peace 

Shakeſbeare. 

The beſt temper of minds deſireth good name 

and true honour; the lighter, popularity and ap- 

plauſe ; the more depraved, ſubjection and ty- 

ranny 3 as is ſeen in great conquerars and troublers 

of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bacon. 
He knowing well that nation muſt decline, 

Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin, 

Our nation's ſolid virtue did oppoſe 

To the rich troublers of the world's repoſe. Wally. 
The ſword juſtiy drawn by us can ſcarce ſafely. 


our peace be pared, as to be under no apprehen- 
ſions for the future. Atterbury. 

TRro'UBLESOME. adj. [from trouble. ] 

1. Vexatious ; uneaſy ; afflictive. 

Heav'n knows 
Py what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 
How troubliſoms it ſat upon my head: 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Shakeſp. 

He muſt he very wiſe that can Tordonr being 
troubled at things very tri ſome. Tillotſon, 

2. Full of moleftation. 

Though our paſſage through this world be rough 
and troubl.ſon:e, yet the trouble will be but ſhort, 
and the reſt and contentment at the end will be an 
ample recompence. | Aterbury. 

z. Burdenſome ; tireſome ; weariſome. 

My mother will never be troubleſome to me. Pope. 

4. Full of teizing buſineſs. 

All this could not make us accuſe her, though 
it made us almoſt pine away for ſpight, to loſe any 
of our time in ſo 1rab/eſome an idleneſs. Sidney. 

5. Slightly haraſſing. 

They eas'd the putting off 
Theſe rroubliſame diſguiſes which we wear. Milton. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo trou*l:ſome a bedfellow ? Shak. Henry IV. 

6. Unſeaſonably engaging ; improperly impor- 
tuning. . 

She of late is lightened of her womb, 
That her to ſee ſhould be but troubleſome. Spenſer, 
7. Importunate; teizing. 
Iwo or three #1046! fame old nurſes never let me 
have a quiet night's reſt with knocking me up. 
Arbuthnot. 
Tro'unLESOMELY. adv. [from trowbl ſome. 
Vexatiouſly ; weariſomely ; unſeaſonably; impor- 
tunately. 
Though men will not be ſo troub/:ſomely critical as 
to correct others in the uſe of words; yet, where 
truth is concerned, it can be no fault to defire their 
explication. Locke. 
TRo"VBLESOMENESS. 1. ſ. [from troubleſome.) 
1. Vexatiouſneſs; uneaſineſs. 
The lord treaſurer complained of the troubleſonre- 
n:ſs of the pl-ce, for that the exchequer was ſo 
empty: the chancellor anſwered, Be of good cheer, 


Milton. | 


TRO 


for now you ſhall ſee the bottom of your by3ng, 
at the firſt. Bas, 
2. Importunity ; unſeaſonableneſs, 
Tro'vBLOUS. adj, | from trouble.) Tumultuous: 
confuſed; diſordered; put into commotion. An 
elegant word, but diſuſed, 
He atong would fly 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, ſport to find ; 
And oft would dare tempt the H wind, £ 
Soon as they this mock king dideſpy, 
Their uu ſtrife they ſtinted by and by, Fol. 
No other noiſe, not people's trouble cries, 
As ſtill are wont t' annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard. Spenſs, 
As a 14ll ſhip toſſed in troublous ſeas, : 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
Of the rough rocks. pen 
Then, maſters, look to ſee a erozblas world 
Shakeſpearc, 


Only one ſupply 
In four years f, , and expenſive reign, Dani, 
Tro'veR. m. /. ¶ trouver, Fr.] In the common 
law, is an action which a man hath againſt ons 
that having found any of his goods refuſeth to de- 
liver them upon demand, Corps, 
Trovan. ». J. [(H, tnoh, Saxon; wich, 
Dutch; treu, Daniſh; wag, lilandick ; 1979, It. 
lian.] Any thing hollowed and open longitudi- 
nally on the upper ſide. 
The bloody boar 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your 3 blood like waſh, and makes his 
trou 
In your embowel'd boſoms. Shak. Richard Ul. 
They had no ſhips but big trovgh;, which they 
call canoes. Abbots Deſcript. of the I vn. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water, 
lay a half rough of ſtone, of a good length, three 
foot deep, with one end upon the high ground, 
the other upon the low; cover the rough with 
brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the 
top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will 
run like a ſpring of water. Bacen Natural Hf 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating tro7b became, 
And croſs ſome riv let paſſage did begin. Drydn, 
That alſo is accounted virgin quickfilver, which, 
having no need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by 
water firſt in a ſieve, and afterwards in a long 
trough. Brcæun's Travel.. 
The water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed 
in the ſtone, and is conveyed by long troughs and 
canals from the mines to Hall, where it is received 
in vaſt ciſterns, and boiled off, Addifor, 
To TroUL. v. . [trollen, to roll, Dutch.] Sce 
TROLL, 
1. To move volubly. 
Bred only, and completed, to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence ; to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and tra/ the tongue, and roll the eve. 
MI. 
2. To utter volubly. 
Let us be jocund. Will you ron the catch 
You taught me while-ere ? Shak [p. Temprſe 
To TROUNCE. v. a. [derived by Skimmer from 
trone or tronſon, French, a club.] To puniſh by an 
indictment or information. 
More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd 
Their plighted contracts, have been trowunc'd. Hi. 
If yon talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt : Ii! 
trounce you for offering to corrupt my honeſty. 
Dryden's 8. aniſh Fryar, 


TrRoVSE. v. ſ. [trouſſe, Fr. 1. vi, Erle.) 
Txoloskxs. Breeches ; hoſe. See Tros- 
s Rs. 


The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt 
of mail, and to cover his trouſe on horſeback. 
Spenſer on Ireland, 
The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be 
helped by wearing a laced ſtocking ; a laced e 
will do as much for the thigh. iſe mum Yay . 
TROUT. u. f. [( xnuht, Saxon; trofa, ud, 14s 


iay Latin 4 A 
I, 


TR U 
1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks and 
quick ſtreams. 


The pond will 
ſeaſonable plight, 


Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 

Where fithes on each other prey; 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants 
Oer his inferiours as our tyrants. Swift. 

2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or perhaps 
for a filly fellow. : 

Here comes the trout that muſt be caught with 
tickling. Shakeſpeare. 

To Txow. v. n. [xneoS1an, Saxon j 4%, Dan. | 

1. To think; to imagine; to conceive. A word 
now diſuſed, and rarely uſed even in ancient wri- 
ters but in familiar lang uage. 

What handſomeneſs, irow you, can be obſerved 
in that ſpeech, which is made one knows not to 
u hom? Sidney. 
ls there any reaſonable man, tow you, but will 
judge it meeter that our ceremonies of Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be Popiſh than Turkiſh or Hea- 
thenith ? H. 


keep trout and ſalmon in their 
but not in their reddiſh grain. 
Carew. 


To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, I trow. Shak. 


O rueful day! rueful indeed, I trow. Gay. 
2. To believe. 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt, 

Learn more than thou tre Shakeſp. X. Lear, 


Trow. —_— [for 1 row, or trow you.] An 
oxclamatiou of enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is no 
more failing by the ſtar, 

What means the fool, trow-? Shakeſp. 

Tro'wEL. mn. ſ. {truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat] 

1. A towel is a tool to take up the mortar with, 
and ſpread it on the bricks ; with which alſo they 
cut the bricks to ſuch lengths as they have occa- 
ſion, and alſo ſtop the joints. Moxan. 

This was dext rous at his trowe/, 

That was bred to Kill a cow well. Swift, 

2. It is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument. 

How ſhall I anſwer you? 
As wit and fortune will. 
or as the deſtinies decree. 
Well ſaid, that was laid on with a trowel. Shak. 

The moſt accurate engravings or emboſſments 
ſcem ſuch rude, bungling, deformed works, as if 
they had been done with a mattock, or a #rowel. 

- Wilts. 

Trxov-we'tcuT.Y} . f. from Troies, Fr.] A 

Trov. kind of weight by which 
gold and bread are weighed, confiſting of theſe 
denominations : a pound == 12 ounces ; ounce = 
20 penny weights; penny weight = 24 grains. 

The Engliſh phy ſicians make uſe of troywerght 


after the following manner. 

Grains | 

popes Scruple 

— PTS 8 Ounce 

288 N 12 Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now 
our averdupois ounce, for our troy ounce we had 
elſewhere. Arbuthnet, 

TavaxT, 1. /. [truand, old Fr. treuwant, Put. 
« vagabond.) An idler; one who wanders idly 
about, neglecting his duty or employment. To 
Play the #ruant is, ip ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool 
without leave. 

For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 

I have a Hu, been to chivalry. Shakeſp. 

Though myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet berefit of time, 

To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his 
days. Shakeſpeare. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the 


TRU 


our induſtry, that we might not live like 1 . | 


terers and truants, 

Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, 

And you like truants come too late athore. Dryden. 

Tac Ax T. adj. Idle; wandering from buſi- 
neſs ; lazy ; loitering. 

What keeps you from Wertemberg ? 

—A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. Shak. Hamlet. 

He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 

And chid his rruumt youth with ſuch a grace, 
As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, 
Of teaching, aud of learning inſtantly. Shakeſp, 

Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle ſheep remain 

In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with u pace, 
Revenge the crime. Dryden. 

To Tru'awt. v. u. [truander, to beg about a 
country, French; truwanten, old German.] To 
idle at a diſtance from duty; to loiter ; to be lazy. 

Tis double wrong to tant with your 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shatrſp. 

Tav'aNx TS. 2 old French, from 
truant ; truandiſe in Chaucer is beggary.] Idleneſs; 
negligence ; negleR of ſtudy or buſineſs. 

The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the 
child have done his diligence, and uſed no 2 
@ = Bs L, 1. ſ. A ſhort ſquat woman. Ain. 

Tauss. . ſ. [wbcr, Latin.} A fort of herb. 

Ainſworth, 

Taves. 7 [truga, low Lat. tregua, Italian; 
truic, old Fr. 

1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
nes. 

Leagues and truce: made between ſuperſtitious 
perſons, and ſuch as ferve God aright. Hooker, 

They pray in vain to have ſin pardoned, which 
ſeek not alſo to prevent ſin by prayer, even every 
particular ſin, by prayer againſt all ſin, except 
men can name ſome tranſgreſſion wherewith we 
ought to have truce. Hooker. 

All this utter'd 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 
bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakeſpeare. 

This token ſerveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers. Shakeſp. 

Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, with- 
out natural affection, truce breakers. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt, 

'Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 

Shadwel till death true dulneſs would maintain ; 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
Ne'er wou'd have peace with wit, nor ce with 

ſenſe. Dryden. 

2. Cetlation; intermiſſion ; ſhort quiet. 

There he may find 
Truce to his reſtlets thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours. Milton. 

Sickneiles, which in the latter years of his life 
gave him but ſhort and ſeldom truce. Fell. 

Trucipa'T10N. n. f. [from tv ucido, Lat.] The 
act of killing. 

To TRUCK. v. n. | troquer, Fr. truccare, Italian; 
troacar, Spaniſh ; deduced by Salmaſtus from Tayun, 
to get money. ] To traftick by exchange; to give 
one commodity for another. 

To TxUCK. v. 4. To give in exchange; to ex- 
change. 

The Indians truck gold for glaſſes. L' Eſtrarge. 

Go, miſer ! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul, 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 
le; 

That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaſt eſtate he left his fon! Dryden. 

I ſee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our 
goods like the wild Indians, with * 

t. 

Truck. . , [from the verb.] 

1. Exchange ; traffick by exchange. 

It is no leſs requiſite to maintain a truck in mo- 
ral offices, than in the common buſineſs of com- 


merce. L'Eftrange. 
Love is covetous ; I muſt have all of you : heart 
* 


ures, leaving the reſt 2 


for heart is an equal muck. . 1. 


TRY 
2. DC NR.] Wooden wheels for carriage of can- 
non. Ai the 


A 
Tav'extrsrd, or trundlcbed, n. . roperl 
troclebed; from trochlea, Latin, or l 
that runs on heels under a higher bed. 
There's his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his 
ſanding bed and w#c4:bed. Shak. M. V. of Windſe 
If he that is in battle lain 
Be in the bed of honour lain ; 
He that is beaten may be ſaid 
To he in honour's trucklebed. Hudibras. 
To Tru'cKLt. v.n, [This word is, I believe, 
derived from truckebed, which is always under an- 
other bed.] To be in a ſtate of ſubjection or iu- 
feriority ; to yield ; to creep. 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that tructles under us? Cleaveland. 
For which ſo many a legal cuckold » 
Has been run down in courts and tuck/'d. Hudibras, 
Men may be tiff and obſtinate upon a wrong 
ground, and ply and trucklc too upon as falſe a ſoun- 
dation. L' Eftrangs. . 
Religion itſelf is forced to rache to worldly po- 
Norris. 


His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 
But diſcontent againſt the times : 
For had we made him timely offers, 
To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have eruck/:d down, 
Eike other brethren of his gown. - Swift, 
They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's 
captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions, 
a ſmall /ruck/ing ſtate, of no name till they fell un- 
der the Romans. Swift. 
Trv'cuLtxce. . /. [truculentia, Lat. 
I. Savageneſs of manners. 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpeR. | 
Tav/cuLewt. adj. | trucelentus, Lat.] 
I. Savage ; us. 
A barbarous Scythia, where the ſavage and tru- 
culent inhabitants transfer themſelves from place to 
place in waggons, as they can find paſture, and 
live upon milk, and fleſh roaſted in the ſun at the 
pomels of their ſaddles. Ray. 
2. Terrible of aſpect. 
3- Deſtructive; cruel. 
Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their groſſ- 
neſs or ſobtilty, cauſe more or leſs uculent plagues, - 
ſome of ſuch malignity, that they enecate in two 
hours. Harvey on the Plague. 
To TrUDGE. v. u. [ truggiolaire, Ital.] To travel 
laboriouily; to jog on; to march heavily on. 
No man is ſecure, but night-walking heralds, 


That trudgabetween the king and miſtreſs Shore. 


Shakeſpeare, 

No ſooner was he fit to trudge, 
But both made ready to diſlodge. Hudibrag 
Away they trudged together, and about midnight 
got to their journey's end. L'Eftrarge. 


Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 
And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet : 
Gold is the greateſt god. Juvenal. 
He that will know the truth, muſt leave the 
beaten track, which none but ſervile minds trudge 
continually in. Locke. 
TRUE. adj. [ xneopa, xnwpa, Saxon. 
t. Not falſe ; not erroneous, agreeing with fact, . 
or with the nature of things. 
Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 
And fitteſt for to forge trae ſeeming lies. Spenſer. 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt 
born 


And, if the reſt be true which 1 have heard, 
Thou cam'ft into the world with thy legs forward. 


Shakeſpeare - 
Heſperian fables true, 4 
If true, here only. Milton, - 
What you ſaid had not been tru, . 
If ſpoke by any elſe but you. Cowleys 


2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own thoughts. 

3- Pure from the- crime of falſhood ; vera- 
cious. 1 

A true witneſs delivereth ſouls. Proverbs. 

4. Genuine; real; not counterfeit. 

The darkneſs is paſt, aud the unc light now 


ſhineth. 1 Fobs, 


1 Among 
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Among unequals what ſocicty | 
Can ſort ? What harmony or he delight? Aen. 

Uabind the charms that in flight fables lie, 

And teach that truth is !rwe// port, CowlLy. 

Religion, as it is the moſt valuable thing in the 
world, ſo it gives the tft value to them who 
promote the practice of it by their example and 
authority. Atcrbury, 

$5. Faithful; not perfidious : ſteady. : 

My revenge is now at Milford, would I bad 
wings to follow it! come and be true. Shak: ſpare, 

So young and fo untender? 
do young my lord, and trw, 

Let it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
: Shak ſpear. 
x Do not ſee 
My fair roſe wither ; yet look up ; behold, 
That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, 
And wath him freſh again with mr love tears. 
Shakefprare. 
I'll rather die 
Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aſſur d 
Rematkably to lte of thy fo 1 us, 
So faithful love unequal'd. %% Paradiſe Loft, 
The firſt great work 
Js, that yourfelf may to : onrſ lf be truc. Roſcommon, 

When this fire is kindled, both ſides inflame it: 
all regard of merit 1< loſt in perſons erpleyed, 
and theſe only chutca that are true to the party. 

Temple, 

Smil'd Venus, to behold her own tne knight 
Odtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. %. 

Tru: to the king her principles are found; 

Oh that her practice were but half ſo ſound ! 
Stedf. ft in various turns of ſtate ſhe Rood, 
Aud ſcal'd ber vow'd affection with her blood. 
Dryden. 

The 1 /? hearts for Voiture heav'd with ſighs ; 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes. 7-pe. 

Trw to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
In hunour's limits, ſuch the pow'r of ſong. Pepe. 

6. Honeſt ; not fraudulent. 

The thieves have bound the true man: now could 
thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week. Ae. 

It king Edward be as ue and juſt, 

As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd np. 
Shak. jpe. Tos 

7. Exactly; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch 
Fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it, they 
had made things more regularly true, but withal 
very unpleaſing. Dryden's Dafrejnry. 

He drew 
A circle regularly true. Prigr. 

Tickei's tir ſt book does not want its merit; but 
J was diſappointed in my expectation of a tranſla- 
tim nicely true to the original; whereas in thoſe 
parts where the greateſt exactneſs ſeems to be de- 
manded, he kas been the leaſt careful. Arno. 

8. Rizhtful. 

Thoy teize the ſceptre: 

Then 15ſc it to a rranger, that the true 

Anomted ing Meſſiah might be burn 

Bar'd of his right. 

Txvtno'ex. adj. [true and born. ] Having a right 

'by birth to any title. 

Where'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, 
Though bonifh'd, yet a maeborn Engliſhman, Shok. 

Let him that is .. bon gentleman, 

And ſtands «pon the honour of his birth, 
From ff this briar pluck a white roſe with me. 
s Shak ſpeare. 

TzrizRE'D. adj. true and bred.) Of a right 

breed. 

Two cf them I know to be as #u:bred cowards 

as ever turned hack. Shakeſpeare. 

Pauble do vou call him * he's a ſubſtantial : Ne- 

Sie beaſt, bravely forehanded. Dryden's Don Sv. 
Tp car arTEs. adj, { rue and heart.) Honeſt; 
fait“ ful. 
I have known no honeſter or truchearted man: 
fare ti ce well. Shakeſpeare. 
Tzu'tLove. . J. An herb. 


| The lovely nymph had loft her noſe, 


ton.“ 
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Tavrto'vexxot, J. . ſtrut, love, and Ivo“. ] 
Tau ELTOVNERSK NOT. | Lines drawn through 
each other with many involutions, confidercd as 
the emblem of interwoven affection. | 

I' carve your name on barks of trees 
With muclorebrots, and flouriſhes, 

That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring. Hudil rs. 

Tav'zxESsSs. 3. /. rom .] Sincerity; faith- 
fulneſs. 

The even carriage between two factions pro- 
ccedeth not always of moderation, but of a truer, 
to a mani's felf, with end to make uſe of buth. 

Bacm's Ffſays, 

Tauryuxxy. . ſ. [true and pomy.] A familiar 
phraſe for an honeſt fellow. 

Say'ſt thou ſo? art thou there, u? 
Come on. Shakeſpeare. 
Taper tk. nf. [trifle, truſte, French. 

In Italy, the uſual method for the finding of 
tes, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the 
Italians tartufali, and in Latin tubera terræ, is by 
tying a cord to the hind leg of a pig, and driving 
kim, obſerving where be begins to root. Roy. 

Truc. u. ſ. A hod for mortar. 

TarULL. . ſ. [trullr, Italian.) 

1. A bow whore: a vagrant trumpet. 

I'm ſure, I ſcar'd the dauphin and his l. Sha. 

A «ul! who ſits = 
By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryd. 

So Mevius, when he drain'd his ſkull, 

To celebrate ſome ſuburb ll; 

His ſunilies in order ſet, 

And ev'rv crambo-he-cou'd get; 

Before he could his poem cloſe, 

Sevi ſt. 
2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leaſt a neutral 
ſenſe: a girl; a laſs; a wench. 

Among the reſt of all the route, 

A p:fling proper laſſe, 

A white-hair'd %, of twenty years, 

Or neere about there was : 

In ſtature paſſing all tlie reſt, 

A gallant girl for hewe ; 

To be compar'd with towniſh nymphs, 

So fair ſhe was to viewe. Turbervill, 

Tiru'Ly. adv. [from true.] 

1. According to truth; not falſely ; faithfully ; 
honeſtly, 

They thought they might do it, not only wil- 
lingly, becauſe they loved him; and iu, becauſe 
ſuch indeed was the mind of the people; but ſafe- 


thereto. 8 idney, 
No untruth can avail the patron long; for things 


moſt /r4/y moſt behoovefully ſpoken. Hooker. 
2. Really; without fallacy. 
Witdom alone is rrwly fair. NMilkan. 


Such as are efficaciouſly, called, inf:ified, and 
ſanctified, while they live, arc ily holy, and 
when they die are perfecily holy. Pear fon, 

z. Exactly ; juſtly. 

Right reaton is nothing elſe but the mind of man 
judging of things , and as they are in them- 
ſelves. South, 
4. Indeed: a flight affirmation, almoſt exple- 
tive. 

I'have not undertaken it out of any wanton 
pleaſure in mine own pen: nor «ly without often 
pundering with myſelf beforehand what cenſures 
I might incur. Motton. 

TRUMP. ». /. Cerompe, Dutch, and old Fr. trom- 
bay Italian. ] 

1. A trumpet; an inſtrument of warlike muſick. 

Whilſt any tr wmp did ſound, or drum ftruck up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Sha. 
Yet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep, 
The wakeful #-41p of doom muſt thunder through 

the deep. Milton, 

I heard 
The neighing courſers and the ſoldiers cry, 
And founding tmp: that ſeem'd to tear the ſky. 
Dryden. 

Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. 


lv, becauſe the who ruled the King was agreed 
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Wher the archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodics join, 

What crowds ſhall wifh their lives below, 
Had been as ſhort as thine. W-1, 

2. [ Corrupted from triumph. Lat? ner, in a Chrige 
mas ſer mon, exlubited a game at cards, and made 
the ace of hearts triumph, Fax.] A winning card. 
a card that has particular privileges in a game. g 

Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one tr and one pleheian card. I've. 

Now her heart with pleaſure jumps, 

She ſcarce remembers what is trumps. drr g, 

2. To put to or up the TRUMPS. To put tothe 
laſt expedient. 

We are now put upon our laſt trump ; the for ; 
earth d, but I ſhall fend my two terriers in after 
him. Dr yd», 

To Txeny. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To win with a trump card. 

2. To Trumy wp. | from tromper, Fr. to che] 
To deviſe; toforge. 

Tau'MPERY. u. ſ. [ tromperie, Fr. a cheat.) 

1. Something fallaciouſiy t plendid; ſomething 
of leſs value than it ſeems. t 

The hun y in my houſe br ing hithier, 

For ſtate to catch theſe thieves. Sha. Ting. 

2. Falſeheod; empty talk. . 

Breaking into parts the Rory of the creation, 
and delivering it over m a myſtical ſenſe, wrap. 
ping it up mixed with other their own trump, 


they have ſought to obſcure the truth thereof. Ru, 


z. Something of no value; trifles. 
' - Embrios'and idiots, eremits and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trwmpay, 
Afting, 
Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with bil. 
letdoux, pricxed dances, and other #apery of the 
ſame nature. Aal ſa. 
Tav'urET. 2. /. [irompette, French and Dut. 


1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſounded by 


the breath, 
What's the bufineſs ? 

That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The ſleepers of the houte. Shak: pct. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Ed- 
mund earl of Gloſter, that he is a manifold tra- 
tor, let him appear by the third ſound of the H 
pet. Shak: ſp. King La-. 

As diſperſt ſouldiers at the rwmpet's call, 
Haſte to their colours all. Corley, 

He blew 

His grumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps 
When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 
To ſound at gen'ral doom. Th' angelick blaſt 
Filled all the regions. Miltin, 

The laſt loud trumpet's wond' rous ſound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. Roc: 

Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. 


IJ Aller. 
The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
Wich ſhrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. Dr yd. 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune, 
and muſt be in ſome meaſure the trumpet of 
fame. Tail. 

Let the loud t-wmper ſound, 

Till the roofs all around, 

The fhrill echoes rebound. 

2. In military ſtile, a trumpeter. 

He wiſely deſired, that a irumpe! might be firſt 
ſent for a paſs. Clarendon. 

Among our forcfathers, the enemy, when there 
was a King in the field, demanded by a trump? 0 
what part he reſided, that they might avoid ning 
upon the royal pavilion. Adels 

z. One who celebrates; one who praiſes. 

Glorious followers, who make themſelves 3 
trumpet: of the commendation of thoſe they follow, 
taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy, and export bo- 
nour from a man, aud make him a return in en. 


Pope. 


Bam, 
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Fuat great politician was pleaſed to have * 


- +:eateſt wit of thoſe times in his intereſts, and to 
be the trumpet of his praiſes. . Dryd: ts 
Tav'mPETFLOWER, . f. [ignoxia.] A tubu- 
fous flower. Mill:r. 
To Tru'mPET. v. a. [trompetter, Fr. from the 
noun.] To publiſh by ſound of trumpet ; to pro- 


That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May tu unpet tothe world. Shateſpeare*'s Oth. lo. 
Why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ! Shok:ſpeare. 
They went with found of trumpet; for they did 
nothing but publiſh a' id tramp-t all the reproaches 
they could deviſe againſt the Iriſh. acon. 
Txu/mPEkTER. nf. [from trampet.] 
1. One who ſounds a trumpet. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shak. 
As they returned, a herald and #wnpeter from 
the Scots overtook them. Hayward. 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, 
And a !1umpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. Dry. 
An army of trampeters would give as great a 
firength as this confederacy of tongue warriors, 
who, lik: thofe military muſicians, content them- 
ſelves with animating their friends to battle. Add;/. 
2. One who proclaims, publiſhes, or denounces. 
Where there is an opinion to be created of vir- 
tue or greatneſs, theſe men are good fu. 
Bacon's I fſavs. 
How came ſo many thouſands to fight, and die 
in the ſame rebellion why were they deceived 
into it by thoſe ſpiritual runter, who followed 
them with continual alarms of damnation if they 
did not venture life, fortune, and all, in that 
which thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God? 
South. 
3. [ /.olopex.] A fiſh. Ainſ. 
TrilMmPkT-TONGUED. adj. [ trumpet and tongue. | 
Having tongues vociferous as a trumpet. 
This Duncan's virtues 
Will plead, like angels, umpetetang i'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off. Shak, ſpeare. 
Tzau'MPLIKE. adj, Reſembling a trumpet. 
A breaſt of bratle, a voyce 
Infract and !rumplite, Chapman. 
7% TkuxcA'Tt. v. a. {trunco, Lat.] To maim ; 
to lop ; to cut ſhort. 
Tzxuxca'ti0Nn, „. . [from truncate. ] The act 
of lopping or maiming. 
T&v'NCHEON. n. . | trongon, wo? 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; aclub; a cudgel. 
With his 1runcheon he ſo rudely ſtrokes _ 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc'd his foot re- 
voke. Sprnſer. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer ; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt ; 
Thy leg 's a ſtick compared with this eruzch.on. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The Engliſh flew divers of them with plum- 
mets of lead tied to a truncheoa or Rafi by a cord. 
Hayw ud. 
One with a broken zratcheon deals his blows. 
Dryd.n. 
2. A ſtaff of command. 
The hand of Mars 
Beckon'd with fiery trunchien my retire. Shakeſp. 
No ceremony that to great ones "lungs, 
The ma thal's He, her the judge's robe, 
Become them with ohe half ſo good a grace, 
As mercy does. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To Teu/scitox: v, a. | fron the noun.] To 
beat with a truncheon. ' 
Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains 
were of my mind, they would tra hen you out 
of taking their names upon you befure you earn'd 
t em. Shakeſpeare. 
Txzuxenzoxt'tr. . . [from trwichcon.] One 
armed with a truncheon. | 
I miſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, 
Who cried out, chids ! when 1 might ſee from far 
one forty truncheoncers draw to her £ uccour. Shak, 
To TxuxoLE, v. 4. [ende, Picard French; 
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panel, a bow!, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl 
along. 

In the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral ſpon- 
dees intermixed with proper breathing places, and 
at laſt trandles down in a continued line of dactyls. 

: Addiſon's Spectator. 

Tav'xpr. a. /. {zhendl, Sax.] Any round 
rolling thing. 

Txu'xDLFE-TAIL. z. .. Round tail. 

Avaunt you curs ! 

Hound or ſpanie!, brache or hym, 

Or bobtail tike, or erwnd{c-rail. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

Turuxk. = /. 2 Lat. tac, Fr. ] 

I. The body of atree. 

He was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And ſuckt my verdure out on't. Shakeſpeare. 

About the molly trunk I wound me ſoon ; 

For high from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Creeping 'twixt em all, the mantling vine 

Does round their ru her purple cluſters twine. 
Dryden 

Some of the largeſt trees have ſeeds no — 
than ſome diminu ive plants, and yet every ſeed 
is a perfect plant with a unt, branches, and leaves, 
incloted in a ſhell. Bentley. 

2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 

The charm and venom which they drunk, 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 

Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs trunk. Spenſer. 

Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon 

ohn ; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd ut. Shak, Hemy IV. 
3- The main body of any thing. | 

The large trunks of the veins diſchargethe reflu- 
ent blood into the next adjacent 24, and ſo on to 
the heart. Ray. 

4 row Fr.] A cheſt for cloaths ; ſometimes 
a ſmall cheſt commonly lined with paper. 

Neither pres, coffer, cheſt, nt, well, vault, 
but he hath an abſtra& for the remembrance of 
ſuch places. Shakeſp.c: e. 

Some odd fantaſtick lord would fain 

Carry in Hunt, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 

Where a young man learned to dance, there 
happened to ſtand an old trunk in the room, the 
idea of which had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns 
of all his dances, that; though he could dance ex- 
cellently well; yet it was only whilſt that uz 
was there: nor could he perform well iu any other 
place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had 


Your poem ſunkyz _ 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk # 
If till you he diſpos'd to rhyme; 
Go try your hand a ſecond time. Swift. 
5: The proboſcis of an elephant; or other ani- 


Leviathan that at his gills 
Draws in, and at his run ſpouts out a ſea. Mili. 
Wen elephant gaiuſt elephant vid rear 
His trunt, and caſtles juſtled in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryd. 
6. A long tube through which pellets of clay are 
blown. | 
In rolls of parchment tr «nt, the mouth being 
laid to the one end and the ear to the other, the 
ſound is heard much farther than in the open air. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt 
In a ſhooting !r44, the longer it is to a certain 
limit, the ſwifter and more forcibly the air drives 
the pellet. Ray. 
0 TRUNK. v. a. [trunco, Lat.] Totruncite; to 
maira ; to lob. Obſolete. 
Large ſtreams of blood out of the trunkd ſtock 
Forth guſhed, like water ſtreams trom riven _ 
Spenſer. 
adj. [from trunk.) Having a trunk. 
She is thick 2 with ſtrong and well rrunked 
trees. Hexwel. 
Tauxx-uos k. . ſ. [tak and beſe.] Large 
breeches formerly worn. 
The ſhort irunk-bof: ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee 
Liceatious, and to common eye-ſight free; 


Trav'xk tn. 


| 


its due poſition in the room. Locke.| 
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jo with a bolder ftride and looſer air, 
Mingl'd with men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior; 

Txv'xx1ons. », , [trognons, Fr.] The knobs or 
dunchings of a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a 


carriage, Bailey, 
| Txvu'S1ON. 2. . [trudo, Lat.] The act of heult. 
ing or puſhing. 


By attration we do not underftand drawing, 
2 ſucking, which is really pulſion and t- 
B 


on. 
Tauss. . ſ. [trouſſe, Fr. 
I. A EE which * TID are reftrained 
from lapſing. | 
A hernia would ſacceed, and the ient be put 
to the trouble of wearing a Uh. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. Bundle; any thing th: uit cloſe together, 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a tr of triſles at his hack, 
As belles and babies; and glaſſes in his packe. 


2 
The rebels firſt won the plain at the hill's 
by aſſault, and then the even ground on the top, 
by carrying up great truſſes of hay before them, 
to dead their ſhot. Carew. 
An aſs was wiſhing for a mouthful of freſh graſs 
to knap upon, in exchange for a heartleſs muſs of 
ſtraw. L'Eftranges 
The fair onedevoufed a truſs of ſallet, and d 
a full bottle to her ſhare. Addiſon' 5 Spett« 
3- Trouſe ; breeches. Obſolete. 
To Tauss. v. a. |trſer,Fr.] To pack up cloſe 
together. 
What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe 


What a fool is honeſty ! and traſt, his fworn 
brother, a very ſimple gentleman. Shak ſp. 

My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous 
maids, never to put too much 2 in deceitful 
mei. Swift. 

2. Charge received in confidence, 

Expect no more from ſervants than is juſt, 
Reward them well if they obſerve — < al 


In my wretched caſe twill be more juſt 
Not to have promis'd, than deceive your — 

rydon, 

Thoſe ſervants may be called to an account who 
have broken their tr4f. Davenont, 

3. Confident opinion of any event. 

His tuff was with th eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ſtrength. Milton, 

4. Credit given without examination. 

Moſttake things upon uf, and miiemploy their 
aſſent by lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates 
of others. Lockes 

5. Credit on promiſe of payment. | 

Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on truſt 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have; 

And pays us but with age and duſt. Ra ig 

6. Something committed to one's faith. 

They cannot fee all with their own eyes ; they 
muſt commit many great #/; to their miniſters, 


Bacon. 
Thou the ſoorier 
Temptation found'ſt, or over potent charms, 
To violate the facred tuft of ſilence 
Depoſited within thee. Milton's Aponiſtes, 

Our taking of a tr doth not engage us tu diſs 
obey our Lord, or do any evil thin. £A-2 well. 

7. Depoſit ; ſomething committed to charge, of 
which an account muſt be given. 

Although the advantages one man poſſeſſeth 
more than another, may be called his proverty 
with reſpe& to other men, yet with reſyect to 
God they are only a truſt. Swifts 

8. Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty. 

Behold, I commit my daughter onto thee of ſpes 


wo truſt ; wherefore do not entreat her evil. Tob. 
Vo. II. N“. 46, 51 9. State 
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9. State of him to whom ſometlung is en- 
# uſted. 
I ſerve him truly, that will put me in rf, 
Shakejp. Aing Lear. 
Being tranſplanted out of his cold barren dioceſe, 
ke was left in that great rf with the king, Clar. 
To TCS T. v. a. [from thenoun.] 
1. To place confidence in; to confide in. 
I'd be torn in pieces ere I'd % a woman 
With wind. i Ben Fonſ. 
2. To believe; to credit. 
Give me your hand: /a me you look well. 
Shakeſpec.re. 
2. To admit in confidence to the power ove! 
any thing. : 
When you lie down, with aſhort prayer commit 
yourſelf into the hands of your faithful Creator; 
and u hen you have done, „ him with yourſelf 
as you mult do when you are dying. Taylor, 
4. To commit with confidence. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me 
juſt, 
This 2 the rogue to publick ears will 7ſt: 
In private then: When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 


Dryden. 

Whom with your pow'r and fortune, Sir, you 
tre 

Now to ſuſ pect is vain. Dryden. 


8. To venture confidently. 

Fool'd by thee to tru? thee from my ſide. Mili. 
6. To ſell upon credit. . 

To TRUST. v. . 

1. To be confident of ſomething future. 


I zr: to come unto you, and ſpeak. face to face. 

| 2 Jobn. 

From this grave, this duſt, . 
My God ſhall raiſe me up I //. Ratigh. 


Whom 1 :r#/ted to be my friend, all I had was 
in his power, and by God's blefling 1 was never 
deceived in my traſt, Fell. 

2. To have confidence ; to rely; to depend 
without doubt. 

The ifles ſhall wait upon me, and on my arm 
Hall they 72. If. li. 5. 
The Lord is a buckler to all that uf in him. 

2 Sam. xxii. 

Sin never ſhall hurt them more who rightly 7 
In this his ſatisfaction. Milian. 

3. To be credulous; to he won to confidence. 

| Well you may fear too far 
Lafer than tr»/? too far. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To expet᷑t. | 
The ſimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an 
honeſt man is to 2 to that keeps a. knave com- 
pany. L Eftrange. 

TrxosT#'t. n. /. {from traf.] 

1. One entruſted with any thing. 

Having made choice of ſuch a confeſſor that 


heart to him, and look upon him only as he is a 
tre from God, commiltioned by him as his mini- 
ſerial deputy, to hear, judge, and abſolve you. 

Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 
2, One to whom ſomething is committed for 
the uſe and behoof of another. 

You are not the tre of the publick liberty: 
«rd if you have not right to petition in a crowd, 
much leſs to intermeddle in the management of 
aftairs. Dryden. 

Tir's TER. n. . [from .] One who truſts. 

Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it !uffcr of your own report 
Againſt yourtelf. Shakeſp. Hamlit. 

Txv'sTintss. ». . [from t.] Honelty ; 
fidelity; faithfulneſs. 

If the good qualities which lie diſperſed among 
other creatures, innocence in a ſheep, triflineſs in 
a dog, are ſingly io commendable, how excellent is 
the mind, which ennobles them into virtue. Grow, 

Trxu'sTLESS. adj. [from tuft. |] Unfaithful; 
unconſtant; not to be truſted, A word elegant. 
but out of uſe, 

I D=held this fickle , Nate, 

Of vain world's glory, flirting to and fro, Spenſer. 
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t. Honeſt; faittful; true; fit to be truſted. 
This daſtard, at the battle of Poictiere, 
Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Like to a zru/'y *ſquire, did run away. Shak p. 
This rey ſervant 
Shall paſs between us. Shak. Xing Lear, 
He removeth away the ſpeech of the t#//y, and 
taketh away the underſtanding of the aged. Jes. 
Guyomar his try ſlave he lent. 0, yal Mts 
Theſe prodigious treaſures which fow'd in to 
him, he buried under ground by the hands of his 
moſt 7 flaves. Addiſon. 
2. Strong; ſtout ;_ ſuch as will not fail. 
When he ſaw no power might prevail, 
His tru/fy ſword he call'd to his aid. Spenſer. 
The neighing ſtecds are to the chariot ty'd, 
The truſfy weapon fits on ev'ry fide. Dry. u. 
TRUTH. . / [tpeop$a, Saxon. ] 
1. The contrary to falſehcod; conformity of 
notions to things. 
All ruths are equal, weoritas mn recipit 5 ac 
mi mt. Willins. 
That men are pubeſcent at the year of twice 
ſeven is accounted a punctual ruth, roꝛun. 
Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming and with uh, Ml. 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze of 
opinions, and authors to ut and certainty. Locke. 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 
Shall «tb fail to keep her word? Milton. 
Truth is the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the 
things ſignified agree or diſagree. Locke 
3. Purity from falſehood. 
So young and true. 
et it be ſo, thy ruth then be thy dower. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. Right opinion. 
But, ſelf- devoted from the prime of youth 
To life ſequeſter'd, and aſcetic ah, 
With faſting mortiſy'd, worn qut with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'iity years. Harte. 
5. Fidelity; conſtancy. | 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and ruth, 
The beſt of all bleſſings below. Song. 
6. Honeſty ; virtue. 
The money I tender for him in the court; 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice hears down truth, Shakeſp. 
7. It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſſi n. 
She ſaid, ruth Lord: yet the dogs eat the 
crumbs which fall. Matth. xv. 27. 
8. Exactneſs; conformity to rule. 
Pioughs to go true depend much upon the truth 
of the iron work. Martimer's Huſb. 
9. Reality; real ſtate of things. 
In truth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the 
miniſter's hand, require, but only ſo to be read as 
behoveth. Heorker, 
There are innumerable truth; with which we 
are wholly unacquainted. Beattie, 
10. Of a Truth, or in Txv TH. In real ty. 
Of a truth, Lord, the Kings of Aſſyria have de- 
ſtroyed the nations. 2 Kings, xix. 17. 
TRUTINA TION, nf. [truting, bg The act 
of weighing ; examination by the ſcale. 
Men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the 
ſenſe of levity unto themſelves, and in regard of 
the ſcale or deciſion of rrutination, Brown's J. E. 
To Txv. v. a. [ trier, French.] 
I. Toexamine ; to make experiment of, 
Some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come try upon yourſelyes what you have ſeen me. 


Shak ſp. 

He cannot be a perfe& man, 
Nat being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shak. 
Doth not the ear H words, and the mouth taſte 
meat ? Jol. 
2. To experience; to aſſay; to have know- 
ledge or experience of. 
Thou know'ſt only good; but evil haſt not 

try'd. Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, | 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryd. 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'd, 

Th' inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd ; 


Tav's Ty. adj. [trom n»/.. 


_ greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryd. 


TVS 

3- To examine as a judge, 

4. To bring before a judicial tribunal; 

8. To bring to a decifion, with ot emphatlca 

Nicanor hearing of their couragiouſneſs to gov 
for their country, durſt not try the matter by 0 
Rs : 2 Ala. Ai, 

'Il try it t, and give no quarter, Dry, 

6. To act on as a teſt, I * 

The fire ſev'n times idthis; 

Sev'n times tried that judgment is, 


Which did never chuſe amiſs. Sal.. 
Sure he who firſt the paſſage 7A : 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 

And ribs of iron arm'd his ſide. Dryer, 


7. To bring as to a reſt. 
The #ying of your faith worketh patience, 

J. mes L „ 
They open to themſelves at length the way ; 
Up hither under long obedience try'd. Mii, 
8. Toeflay ; to attempt. 


Let vs try advent'rous work. Mila, 
9. To purify ; torefine. 
After life 
Try'd in ſharp tribulation and refin'd 
By faith and faithful works. Miba. 


10. To uſe as means. 

To eaſe her cares the force of ſleep ſhe »i:;, 

Still wakes her mind, though Qlumbers ſeal ber 

eyes. 2 

To Ta v. v. . To endeavour; to attempt ; tg 
make eſſay. 

He firſt deceas'd, ſhe for a little 7 
To live without him, lik'd it not, and dy d. , 

Up and . W col fr. 

TUB. „ . [tobbe, tuhbe, Dutch.) 

1. A large open veſſel of wood. 

In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a 25 of water open 
in a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn 
dry in twenty-four hours. Hach Naturol Hiſtry, 
They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tz, 

Mix. 
Skilful coopers hoop their tu 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudra, 
2. A ſtate of falivation ; ſo called, becauſe the 
patient was formerly ſweated in a tuh. 
Seaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe-cheek'd 
youth 
To th' 4-faſt, and the diet. Shakeſp. Tian. 
Tus E. . f. [tube, Fr. tubs, Lat.] A pipe; 
a ſiphon ; a long hollow body. 
There bellowing engines with their fiery 80 
Diſpers'd zthereal forms and down they fell. 


Ke, Af 
A ſpot like which aſtronomer 
Through his glaz'd optick tbe yet never — 
4 ieee. 


This bears np part of it out at the ſurface of the 
earth, the reſt through the es 2nd veilels of the 
vegetables thereon. Wordward's Nt. I'p. 
Tu/BRERCLE., . f. tub cule, Fr. from: tab 
lum, Lat.] A ſmall ſweliing or excrefcence on 
the body; a pimple. 

By what degrees the deres prife, 

How flow, or quick, they ripen into fize. Sue 
A conſvmption of the lungs, without an uſce» 
ration, arrives through a ſchirroſity, or a crude tt 
bercl-. Hartey. 
To“ EROSE. u. ſ. A flower. 
The ſtalks of zute'of., run up four foot gh 
more or leſs, the common way of planting, them 
in pots in March, in good earth. M Haſte 
Eternal ſprins, with ſmiling verdurs here, 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful 


ear, 

The rnd ever breathes and violets _ 
wth, 
Tu/s#txovs, adj. [tubrrevux, Fr. from me, 
Latin.] Having prominent knets or excre- 

ſcences, 3 
Parts of tue hæmetiæ ſhew ſeveral varieties 
in the cruſts, ſtriature, and conſtitution of the body. 
eu ud. 
Tus vLAx. od. [from g, Lat.] Reſemblirg 
1 pipe or trunk 3 conſiſting of a pipe; long and 
hullow ; fiſtular. 1 
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H: lizth a or pipe-like ſnout reſembling] 
chat of the hippo:zmpus, or horte-fith. Grew, 

Tv/artis. nf. tb, Lat.] A ſmall pipe, 
or fiſtular body. 

As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules 
hare in them fſea-thells that were incorporated 
with them during the time of their formation at 
the deluge, ſo thete ſtones had thea incorporated 
with them teſt ceous tulul t, related to the ſiphun- 
culi, or rather the vermiculi marini. / ννẽiu-ud. 

Tv'8ULATED, I adj. from talulus, Latin. ] 

Ty'yuLovUs. Filtular ; longitudinally hol- 


W. 
The teeth of vipers are eb«/2::d for the convey- 
ance of the puiſoa into the wonnd they make; 
but their hollowueſs doth not reach to the top of 
the tooth. De A Phyſico-Theol. 
Tuck. . . [!weca, Welch, a Knife; %, Fr. 
Fc, Italian. ] 
1. A long narrow ſword. 
If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, 
Our purpoſe may hold there. SHA. Hamlet. 
Theſe being prim'd, with force he labour'd 
To free's ſword from retentive ſcabbard ; 
And after many a painful pluck, 
From ruſty durance he bail'd tuck, Haditras. 
2. A kind of net. 
The tuck is narrower meaſhed, and therefore 
ſcarce lawful with a loug bunt in the midſt. 


Carew. 
To Tuck. v. a. [from truckin, German.] To 
ls. Seunner, 


1. To gather into a narrower compaſs ; to cruſh 
tozether ; to hinder from ſpreading. 
She mck-d up her veſtments, like a Spartan vir- 
in, and marched directly forwards to the utmoſt 
— of the promontory. Addiſon. 
The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down 
their ſtays, are tatig up their petticoats, which 
grow ſhorter and ſhorter every day. Addiſon. 
The following age of females firſt tucked up 
their garments tothe elbows, and expoſed their 


arms to the air. Addiſon. 
Dick adept ! tuck back thy hair, 
And I will pour into thy ear. Pry. 


2. To incloſe, by tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different faſhions, that he 
may not feel every little change, who is not to 
have his maid always to lay all things in print, and 
tee him in warm. Lecke on Education. 
* To Teck, . =. To contract. A bad word. 

An ulcer diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the 
edges tee in, and growing ſkinned and hard, give 
& the name of a c:llous ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tuck ER. . J. A ſmall piece of linen that 
ſhades the breaſt of women. 

A female ornament by ſome called a tuck:r, and 
by others a neckpiece, being a flip of fine linen or 
muſlin, uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle round 
the uppermoſt verge of the ſtays. ai a- Guard. 

Tu'cxtTSoxANCE. . ſ. The ſound of the 
tucket. An ancient inſtrument of muſick. 

Let the trumpets ſound, 
The tuck-t/onance and the note to mount. Shep. 

Trv'tL. n. f. [tuyeau, French. ] The anus. Skin. 
_ To'rsvar. 2. J. Teber Dag, Sxxon ; Tuy, Sax. 
is Mars.] The third day of the week. 

TUFT. =. /. Laufe, French.) 

1. A number of threads or ribbands,, flowery 
leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined together. 

Upon ſweet brier, a fine tut, or bruſh of moſs 
of divers colours, you ſhall ever find full of white 
worms, Bacon. 

It is notorious for its goatiſh ſmell, and tufts not 
unlike the beard of that animal. More againſt Ab. 

A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lea. 

Near a living ſtream 


their manſion place 
Edy'd round with moſs 


and rwfts of matted graſs. 
Drydn. 
a creſt, 
or a natural little plume, 
on the top of the head. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


The male among birds often appears in 
comb, a tft of feathers, 
erected like a pinacle 


2. Acluſter ; a plump. 


Going a little aſide into the wood, where many 


Dryden. | w 


TUG 


ther, as with the ſhade the mom gave through it, 
id might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 
upon it. Siducy. 
My houſe is at the . of olives hard by. Sul. 
An iſland lie 
Girt with th' unmeaſur'd ſea; and is fo nie, 
That in the midſt I ſaw the ſmoke ariſe, 
Through ft; of trees. (human 
With high woods the hills were crown'd; 
With t«fts the valleys, and each fountain ſide, 
With borders long the rivers. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Under a «ft of thade, that on a green 
Stood whiſp'ring ſuft, by a fieſh tountain fide 
They fat them down. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To TurT. v, a. To adorn with a tuft. A 
doubtful word, not authoriſed by any competent 
writer, 
Sit beneath the ſhade 
Of ſolemn oaks, that ft the ſwelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round. Thomſon, 
Tu'rT Ev. adj. | from t.] Growing into tuſts 
or cluſters. 
There does a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night, 
And caſt a gleam over this ted grove. 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in ted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 
"Midit the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That crown'd with fc trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn Pope. 
TvFrTA'FFETY. n./. [from tufted and taffety. | 
A villous kind of filk, 
His cloaths were ſtrange, tho' coarſe, and black, 
tho” bare: 
Sleeveleſs his jer kin was, and it had been 
Velvet : but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 
Become ey. ome, 
Tu'rTy. adj. | from wft.] Adorned with tuſts. 
A word of no authority. | 
Let me ſtrip thee of thy tuſty coat, 
Spread thy ambroſial ſtores. Thomſon's Summer. 
To Tus. v. a. [trxan, teogan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in the 
ut moſt exertion ; to draw. 
No more #7 one another thus, nor moil your- 
ſelves ; receive 
Priſe equal ; conqueſts crown ye both : the liſts 
to others leave. Chaupmay's Iliads. 
Thefe two maſly pillars 
With horrible confuſion to and fro 
He tag d, he ſhook, till down they came, and 
drew 
Upon the heads of all that ſet beneath, 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder. 
Milton, 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, ?ug the laborious oar. 


Raſtommon. 


Milli. 


Milton. 


2. Topull; to pluck. 
Prieſt, beware thy beard ; 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly. Shak: ſp. 
There leaving him to his repoſe 
Secur'd from the purſuit of foes, 
And wanting nothing but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 
His t»gg'd ears ſuffer d with a ſtrain. 
To Tus. v. u. 
1. To pull; to draw. 
The meaner ſort will 2g luſtily at one oar. 
Sandys. 
There is ugging and pulling this way and = 
ore 


Hudibras. 


ay. 
Thus galley-ſlaves tug willing at their oar, 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore ; 
But would not work at all, if not cunſtrain'd 
before. Dryden. 
We have been mggins 2 great while againſt the 
ſtream, and have almoſt weathered our point ; a 
ſtretch or two more will do the work ; but if in- 
ſtead of that we flacken our arms, and drop our 
oars, we ſhall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we ſet out. Addon on the War. 


were ſaluted with a t of tices fo clofe (et toge- 


Bl 
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2. To labour; to controul ; to ſtr ug: le. 
Cift your good counſels 
Upon his paſtion ; let myſelf and fortune 
[vg forthe time to come. Sh, D. Water”; Tul. 
His face is black and full of blood, 

His hands abroad diſplay d as one that gaſpt 

And t#g;z*d for life. Shabeſp. Henry VI. 
1 hey long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſly engę d for 


their liberty with uo leſs magnanimous than con- 

ſtant pertinacy. Eowe. 
Go now with ſome daring drug, 

Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they t»g, 

Thou to maintain the crue! rife, 

Spend the dear treaſure of thy life. Craſpany. 


Tu d. . /. pom the verb.] Pull performed 
with the utmcit effort. 
Downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard : at the tp he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking 
walls. den. 
Tu'cctr. „. . from ty One that tugs cr 
pulls hard, 
Tor riox. . ſ. [witio; from tucor, Lat.] Guar- 
dianſhip ; ſuperintendent care; care of a guardian 
or tutor. N 
A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf un- 
der the tuitian of a beaſt. Sidney. 
They forcibly eudeavour to caſt the churches, 
under my care and tuitian, into the moulds they have 
faſhioned to their deſigns. King Chur lat. 
If government depends upon religion, this 
ſkews the peſtilential defign of thoſe that attempt 
to disjoin the civil and eccleſiaſtical intereſts, ſet- 
ting the latter wholly out of the itzon of the for- 
mer. South's Sermons. 
When ſo much true life is put into them, freely 
talk with them about what moſt delights them, 
that they may perceive that thoſe under whoſe 
tuition they are, are not enemies to their ſatisfac- 
LIP. . F Lat.] A fl 
TU LIF. „ ſ. f tulipe, Fr. tuiipa, Lat. ower. 
The — * rh good 41 are, 1. It ſhould 
have a tall ſtem. 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of 
ſix leaves, three within, and three without, the 
former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bot- 
tom ſhould be proportioned to their top; their . 
upper part ſhould be rounded off, and not termi- 
nate in a point. 4. The leaves when opened 
ſhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, but 
rather ſtand ere ; the flower ſhould be of a mid- 
dling ſize, neither over large nor too ſmall. 5. The. 
ſtripes ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing quite 
from the bottom of the flower. The chives ſhould 
not be yellow, but of a brown colour. They are 
generally divided into three claſſes, viz. præcoces, 
or early flowers; medias, or middling flowers; 
and ſerotines, or late flowers. The early blowing 
tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe half ſo high as. 
the late ones, but are chiefly valued for appearing 
ſo early in the ſpring. Mill. 
The lip opens with the rifing, and ſhuts with 
the ſetting ſun. Halewill. 
Why lip of one colour produce ſome of ano- 
ther, and running through all, ſtill eſcape a blue. 
Brown's Fulgar Errour 8 
To'Lir TREE. . ſ. A tree. 
To TU'MBLE. v. . | anber, Fr. tommelen, Dut. . 
tombolare, Italian. ] - ; 
1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and violently to 
the ground. 
Though er 
Of nature's germins t« together, 
Anſwer me. Shakeſpeare. 
To ſtand or walk, to riſe or wml le, 
As matter and as motion jumble. i Prior. 
Siſyphus lifts his ſtone up the hill; which car- 
ried to the top, it immediately zum cs to the bot- 
Addiſen, 


* 


om. 
2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſly. 
When riches come by the courſe of inheritance 

and teſtaments, they come tmbling upon a man. 


Bacon, 

3. To roll about. 
1 ſaw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman 
bound with many garters hand and foot, ſo as well 
he might tmble and toſs. Sidney. 


times before the delighted to walk, her eyes 


1 


| 
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_. Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and in falling ſtruck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shakſepeare. 
4. To play tricks by various librations of the 


Reform our ſenſe, and teach the men t' obey ; 
They'll leave their :umbling, if you lead the way. 
: Rowe. 

To Tous LE. v. a. 

1. To turn over; to throw about by way of ex- 
amination. | 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and 
tumbling it over and over in his thoughts, that he 
mould at one blow be defeated of the marriage of 
tis daughter and his own, he loſt all patience. 

Bacor's Henry VII. 

A man by amt irg his thoughts, and forming 
them into expreſſions, gives them a new fermen- 
tation, which works them into a finer body, Collier. 

They tambled all their little quivers o'er, 
To chuſe propitious ſhafts. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 

The mind often ſets itſelf on work ia ſearch of 
fome hidden ideas; though ſometimes they are 
rouzed and tumbl d out of their dark cells into open 
day-light by ſome turbulent paſſions. Locke. 

z. To throw down, 

Wilt thou ſtill! be hammering treachery, 

To nb down thy huſband and thyſelf, 
From top of hour to diſgrace's feet? Shakeſp. 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain, 

His triends to free, was tumbled on the plain. Dryd. 

If a greater force than his holds him faſt, or 
tambl-s him down, he is no longer free. Locke. 

'Tu'xLE. . /. | from the verb.] A fall. 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a 
tree: why, ſays a paſſenger, I could have taught 
you a way to climb, and never hurt yourſelf with 
a fal'. LDL Fftrange. 

Tu/MBLER. ». f. [from tumbl-.] 

1. One who ſnews poſtures by various contor- 
tions of body, or feats of activity. 

What (trange agility and activeneſs do common 
ramvie/s ard dancers on the rope attain to by ex- 
erciſe? Wilkins. 

Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of 
the nimhleſt rumb/crs or rope- dancers. Arbuthnet. 

Never by !umblzr thro? the hoops was ſhown, 
Such {kill in paſſing all, and touching none. Pepe. 

2. A large drinking glaſs. 

Tu'MBREL. nf. Lone cau, French. ] A dung- 


Prior. 


Twifallow once ended, get fend rel and man, 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Tur. 
My corps is in a tnril laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung; 
That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cry, 
For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 
What fhall I do with this beaſtly ui! go lie 
down and fleep, you fot. Congre ve. 
He ſometimes rode in an open twmbril, Faller. 
: Tumgr ACTON. . . [tumcfattio, Lat.] Swel- 
ing. | 
The common ſigns and effects of weak fibres, 
are paleneſs, a weak pulfe, tum faction, in the 
whole body. Arbuthnot. 
To Tu'MEFY. v. a. | tumefacio, Lat.] To ſwell ; 
to make to ſwell. 
I applicd three ſmall cauſticks triangular about 
the mificd joint. Wiſ-man's Surgery. 
A conſumption actually begun is when ſome 
p its of the lungs are knotted and tum fed. Blackm, 
A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and tume- 
fred, ſuppoſed to demand extirpation. Sharp's Surg. 
TN. ac. [rumidary Lat} 
1. Swelling ; putted up. 
2. Protuberant; raiſed above the level. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Alten. 
3. Pompous ; boaſtful; puffy ; falſely ſublime. 
Though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem umd and 
aſpiring ; yet cannot I ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hy- 
p<rboles in mentioning felicities, which make the 
higheſt hyperboles but ſecming ones, B. 
TU'MOUR. . , (me, Lat.] 


TUM 


Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede | 
from their natural ſtate by an undue encreaſe of 
their bigneſs. Wiſeman. 

Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen 
what it is that feeds the tumnur, if the diſeaſe be 
founded in pride, the abating that is the moſt na- 
tural remedy. Government of the Tongue, 

The formation of knots and tumours in any part 
of the body, external or internal, that degenerate 
at length into an ulcer, ariſe from this, that ſome 
parts of the blood becoming by their fize of figure 
diſproportioned to the ſmall winding channels of 
the glands, cannot freely ſlip through. Plackmore, 

2. Aticted: pomp; falſe magnificence ; puffy 
grandeur; ſwelling mien; unſubſtantial great- 
neſ. 

His ftile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold 
metaphors ; and ſo far from the mam; that it ra- 
ther wants a little elevation. Wotton, 

It is not the power of to and bold looks 
upon the paiſions of the multitude. CZ” Eftrange, 

Tu'voroVs. adj. from tumour.] 

1. Swelling; protuberant. 

Who ever faw any cy preſs or pine, ſmall below 
and above, and tamron in the middle, unlefs ſome 
diſeaſed plant ? Waton. 

2. Faſtuous ; vainly pompous ; falſely magni- 
ficent. 

According to their ſubject, theſe ſtiles vary; 
for that which is high and lofty, declaring excel- 
lent matter, becomes vaſt and tmorous, ſpeaking 
of petty and inferior things. Ben Jon ſan. 

His limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, ſu- 
blime and almoſt u mοον0ẽ in his looks and geſtures. 

Witton. 

To Tumy. among gardeners, to fence trees 
about with earth. 

To Tu/MULAaTE. v. » Ctumulo, Lat.] To ſwell, 
This ſeems to be the ſenſe here, but I ſuſpect the 
the word to he wrong. 

Urinous ſpirits, or volati'e alkalies,, are ſuch 
enemies to acid, that as ſoon as they are put to- 


to fight till they have diſarmed or mortified each 
other. * 
Tuuvro's . adj, [tumſus, Lat.] Full of hills. 


Tunuvre's Tx. 2. ſ. [Itumulus, Latin. ] a 
ail, « 
3 v. .. [| tunulte, French; Lau 
Latin. 
1. A promiſcuons commotion in a multitude; 
A tart is improved into a rebellion, and a go- 
vernment overturned by it. L' Eftrange. 
With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 
Til in loud tm: all the Greeks aroſe. Pope. 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 
motion. 
What ſtir is this? what ut in the heav'ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe & Sh... 
Tumult and confuſion, all embroil'd. Milion, 
This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than 
the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raiſing a umult among the elements, and recovering 
them out of their conſuſion, thus troubling and 
becalming nature ? Addiſon's Sp:etator. 
Tumu'LTUARILY, adv, [from tunzHtuary, | In 
a tumultuary manner. 
Tumv'LTUARINESS, . ſ. from tumultuary.] 
Turbulence; inclination or diſpoſition to tumults 
or commotions. 
The t:multz.21 ineſ; of the people, or the factiouſ- 
neſs of preſbyters, gave occation to invent new 
models, . Ming Charles. 
5 adj, | tumultuaire, Fr. from tw- 
Muli. . 
1. Diſorderly; promiſcuous; confuſed. 
Perkin had learned, that people under com- 
mand uſed to conſult, and after to march in order, 
and rebels contrariwiſe; and obſerving their or- 
derly, and not tumultzary arming, doubted the worlt. 
Bacon's Henry VII 
My followers were at that time no way propo- 
tionable to hazard a tummltuury conflict. X. Charts 


z. A morbid ſwelling. | 


mm 


gether, they tunulute and grow hot, and continue |. 
Boyle. 
Bailcy. ; 


3. A ſtir; an irregular violence; a wild com- 


TUN 


the ſame ranks in ſuch a variety of tum.',y "gi 
tations in that liquid medium? Gu Veep/is, 

2. Reſtleſs ; put into irregular commotion. * 

Men who live without religion, live always in 
a tumultuary and reſtleſs ſtate. Alter buy. 

To TuMU'L TUATE. v. # | tumultuor, Lat.] 1g 
make a tumult. 

TumuLTUAa'TION. 2. /. [from tumultucte.] Ir. 
regular and con ſuſed agitation, 

That in the ſound the contiguous air receives 
many ſtrokes from the particles of the liquor, 
ſeems probable by the ſudden and eager tunmtyye 
in of its parts. Bryl:, 

Tuntr“Lrrcus. adj. [from wn! ; tum 
French.) 

1. Violently carried on by diforderly multitudes, 

Many civil broils, and tmntuxs rebellion:, they 
fairly overcame, by reaſon of the continual pre. 
ſence of their king, whoſe only perſon oftentimes 
contains the unruly people from a thouſand exit 
occaſions. Spenſer State of 1700 kd, 

2. Put into violent commotion ; irregitlarly and 
confuſedly agitated. 

The ſtrong rebuff of- ſome twmultuors cloud 
Hurry'd him aloft. Millan, 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowliing, boils in his mmltuorus breaſt, , 
Aud like a devilyh engine back recoils 
Upon himſelf. Milton's Parad.ſ 17 

The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 
Returns again in ſuch twnulttns tides, 
It quite o ercomes me. 

3. Turbulent; violent. 

Nought reſts for me in this ππjuou ſtrife, 
But to make open proclamation. Shakjprare, 

Furioufly running in upon him with anten 
ſpeech, he violently raught from his head his rich 
cap of ſables. Aral, 

4. Full of tumults. 

The winds began to ſpeak louder, and as in a 
tumulizon; Kingdom, to think themſelves fitteſt in- 
ſtruments of commandment. Side v. 
Tumv'tTuousLy, adv. | from tum {tou} By 
act ob the multitude ; with confuſion and violence. 
It was done by edict, not twmu/tuwoufly ; the fword 
was not put into the people's hand. Faceon's H. Wa, 
TUN. ». /. ¶xunne, Sax. tone, Dut. twins, t- 
neau, Fre] 

1. A large caſk.. 
As when a ſpark 
Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
Fit for the tan, ſome magazine to ſtore 
Againſt a rumour'd war. Miltaas 
2. A pipe; the meaſure of two hogſheads, 
3. Any large quantity proverbially. 
I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 
Draven tens of blood out of thy country's breaſt. 


Adil n Cate. 


4. A drunkard: in burleſque. 
Here's a tn of midnight-work to come, 
Oz from a treaſon tavern rolling home. 

5. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contun 
a tun. 

So fenced about with rocks and lets, that with- 
out knowledge of the paſſagos, a boat of ten 45 
cannot he brought into the Haven. Heylyn. 


I believe without precedent or propricty. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A polifth'd mirrour ſhone not half fo clear. Dry. 7.5 

To Tux. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put ut 

caſks; to barrel. 

If in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, be- 

fore it be tuned, the burrage ay a time, and be 

often changed with freſh, it will make a fovereiz* 

drink for melancholy. 4 Fo 

The fame fermented juice degenerating into d- 

negar, yields an acid and corroding ſpirit. Tho 

ſame juice ned up, arms itſelf with tartar. B. 

Tu'XAB LE» adj. | from tune. ] Harmonious 3 u- 

ſical. 

A cry more unable 

Was never hallo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 
Sbakeſpe ne. 

Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to wal 

Smocth 


Is it likely that the divided atoms ſhould keep 
| . 
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in their due execution and vigour. 


T UN 
gmeeth on the tongue diſcours'd, pleaſing to th" 


ear, 
And mne as ſylvan pipe or ſong. Milton. 
All tunable ſounds, whereof human voice is one, 
are made by a regular vibration of the ſonorious 
body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to 
the acuteneſs or gravity of the tone. Holder. 
Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable 
to a modern ear. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
Tu'NABLENESS. . ſ. [from twnable.] Harmo- 
ny; melodiouſneſs. 
Tu'NABLY. adv. [from tunal li.] Harmoniouſ- 


Iy ; melodiouſly. 
Tu'x1-15H. n. ſ. [from tw» and <6] A tunnel. 
TUNE. . /. ten, Dutch; ton, Swediſh ; tune, 
Italian; ton, Fr. donn, Latin. ] 
1. Tune is a diverſity. of:notes put together. Locke. 
Came he to ſing a raven's note, 
Whoſe diſmal une bereft my vital pow'rs * Shak, 
Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome aftinity 


with the atfections; as merry tuns, doleful tunes, 


ſolemn tunes, tuncs inclining men's minds to pity, 

warlike tunes; ſo that tun have a prediſpoſition to 

the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
Keep unſteady nature to her law, 

And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 

After the heav'nly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould with groſs unpurged ear. Mili. 
That ſweet ſong you ſang one ſtarry night, 

The tune 1 ſill retaia, but not the words. Dryden. 
The diſpoſition in the fiddle to play tunes. Arb. 
2. note. 

Such a noiſe aroſe 

As the ſhrouds made at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 

As loud, and to as many tunes, Shakeſp. 
3- Harmony ;-order ; concert of parts. 


A continual parliament I thought would but |. 


keep the commonweal in tzx-, by preſerving laws 
X. Charks. 

4. State of giving the due ſounds ; as, the" fiddle 
7; in tune, or gt of tune. 

5. Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right diſ- 
polition; fit temper ; proper humour. 

A cluld will learn three times as much when 
he is in tw, as he will with double the time and 
pains, when he goes awkwardly, or is dragged 
unwillingly to it. Locke. 
6. State of any thing with reſpect to order. 

Dittretſed Lear, in his better tune, remembers 
what we are come abour. Shakejpeare. 

To Lex R. v a. | from the noun. 

1. To put into ſuch a ſtatc, as that the proper 

ads may be produced. 

Their golden harps they took, 
Harjs ever tun'd, that glitter d by their ſide. Milt. 
Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that found; and thou, my heart, 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. Dryden. 

2. To ling harmoniouſly. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling te his praife. 

Milton, 

Rovze up, ye Thebans : tune your 16 Pæans; 

Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. 


Dryden. | 


Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 


What's roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly flow. 
Pope 


3 To put into order, ſo as to produce the pi o- 
per effect. 
Ty Tux k. v. . 
1. To form one ſound to another. 
The winds were huſh'd, no leaf fo ſmall 
At all was ſeen to ſtir ; 
Whil(t tuning to the waters fall, 
The ſmall birds ſang to her. Drayton's Cynthia. 
a All ſounds on fret or ſtop 
Temper d ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice. 
Milton. 
3 — _ the voice inarticulate harmeny. 
0 FUL, adj. 3 * 
ae J. [rune and full.] Muſical; har 
Ny I ſaw a pleaſant gro 
With chaunt of tune ful birds — love. 
Milton 


2 


lreſolved into wind, will force up the ſmoke, which 


209 
5 with flow'rs renewing, laughs the 
. . 
And birds to lays of love their wnef«/ notes apply. 
* 


Dryd.n. 
For thy own glory ſing our ſov'reign's praiſe 
God of verſes aud of days . e 
Let all thy tune ſul ſons adorn 
Their laſting works with William's name. Prior. 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the i tongue. 
Pope. 
Tv'xr1.£55. adj, [from twze.] Unharmonious ; 
unmuſical. 
When in hand wy tan ſi harp I take, 
Then do I more augment my focs deſpight. Shen 
Swallow, wheat doſt thou 
With thy 1une{c/; ſerenade ? Cooley, 
Tv'xER. from _ One who tunes, 
The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phan- 
taſies, theſe new twners of accents. Shakeſpeare. 
TU'NICK. . | tunique, Fr. tunice, Lat. | 
1. Part of the Roman dreſs. 
The twncks of the Romans, which anſwer to our 
waiſtcoats, were withuut ornaments, and with ve- 
ry ſhort ſleeves. Avbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Natural covering; integument ; tunicle. 
Lohocks and ſyrups abate and demulce the 
hoarſeneſs of a cough, by mollifying the rugged- 
neſs of the intern iet of the gullet. Harvey. 
Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, 
and well fenced with neat and cloſe tunicks. 
er 
The dropſy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a 
preternatural diſcharge of that water continually 
ſeparating on the internal ſurface of the tunit. 


Sharp 

Tu'x1cLE. =. . [from twzick.] Natural cover; 
integument, 

The humours and ?unicles are p tranſparent, 

to let in the light and colour unfoiled.. Ray. 


One ſingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall 
contain four or five diſtinct plants under one com- 
men tunicle; a very convincing argument of the 
providence of God. Bentley 
Tux x A E. . .. [from tun.] 

1. Content of a veiſel meaſured by the tun. 
The conſideration of the riches of the ancients 


bulk and mn:ge of their ſhipping. Arvuthmt. 


2. Tax laid by a tun; as, to levy tunmnage and}. 


poundage. 

Tu'xxEL. n. ſ. 

1. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the paſſage for the 
ſmoke. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whoſe long tunnel thence 
The ſmoak forth threw. Spenſer. 
The water being rarified, and by rarification 


otherwiſe might linger in the e and oftentimes 
reverſe. Weatton' ; Architfture, 
2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured 
into veſſels. : 

For the half of the hearing, make an inſtru- 
ment like a te}, the narrow part of the bigneſs 
of the hole of the ear, and the broader end much 
larger. Bacon. 
3- A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a 
point, and ſo reſembling a funnel or tunnel, 

Ts Tu'Nx+ L. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To form like a tunnel. 

The Phalznz tribe inhabit the tunmrs/{-d, con- 
,olved leaves. Derham'; Phyſfice=Theobgy. 

2. To catch in a net. 

3. This word is uſed by Derham for to make 
net-work ; to reticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of 
vegetables, and curiouſly tme/ them into neſts, 
but artificially ſuſpend them on the twigs _ 

e bam. 

Tu'x xv. . , [tonnen, Italian; thynnus, Latin. 
A ſea-fiſh. 3 

Some fiſh are boiled and ꝓreſerved freſh in vi- 
negar, as tunny and turbot. 


leads to tliat of their trade, and to inquire into the 


Carew. f 


T UR 


| ram. This word is yet uſed in Staffordſhire, and 


in other provinces. 
To Tor. v.n. To but like a ram. 


Tux Bax. 1. J. [X Turkiſh word.] The 
Tu'xnant. cover worn by the Turks on 
Tu'xBanv. their heads. 


1 yn of monarchs 
re 'd ſo high, that giants jet through, 
And keep their impious AE wi 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shak- ſpeare, 
His hat was in the form of a urban, not ſo huge 
as the Turkith tw bans, Bon. 
From utmoſt Indian ifle, Taprobane, 
Dutk faces with white ſilken tur bunt wreath'd. 
Milton. 
I ſee the Turk nodding with his u Howel, 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh court deſign'd, 
For folded {rban's fiueſt Holland bear. Dryden. 
Tu'xzAwD. adj. | from urban] Wearing a 


turban. 
A turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 


i took by the throat. S ares 
Tu'xBARY. =. f. turbaria, low Lat. from wrf.] 
The right of digging turf. Skinner, 


TU'RBID. aq. Cru bid, Lat.] Thick; mud- 
dy; not clear. 
Though lees make the liquid turbid, yet they 
refine the ſpirits. Bacon. 
The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
Horrible flames, and t«r6id ſtreaming clouds 


ham. Of ſmoke ſulphureous, intermix' d with theſe 


Large globous irons fly. Philips, 
The ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, . 
freſh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, as lon 


as the earthquake laſts. Wadw. Nat. Hift. 
Tu'xB1LNESS. 3. . [from turbid. ] Muddineſs ; 
thickneſs. 


Tu'a ax AT ED. adj. [turbinatus, Latin.] 
eee ſpiral ; paſſing from narrower to 
wider. 
Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral and turbi- 
nated motion of the whole moved body without an 
external director. Bentley. 
2. Among botaniſts, plants are called mrbinated, 
as ſome parts of them reſemble, or are of a coni-. 
cal figure. Dictionary. 
TurBing'T tox. v. . [from turbinated.] The 
art of ſpinning like a top. 
Tu'/xB1TH. nf, [turpetbus, Lat.] Yellow mer- 
cury precipitate. 
I ſent him twelve grains of turbith mineral, and 
purged it off with a bitter draught. I repeated the 
tur bith once in three days; and the nlcers ſhell'd 
ſoon off. Wiſeman's Surgery. . 
Tu'aBoT. *. .. [turbot, French and Dutch; 
rbombus, Latin.] A delicate fiſh. 
Some fiſh are preſerved freſh in vinegar, as 
'urbot, Carew. 
Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, the 
ſalmon, the tu bot. Peacham. . 
Nor oyſters of the Lucrine lake- 
My ſober appetite would wiſh, 


Nor tur bot. Dryden. . 
Tu/aBULENCE. 1. ſ. turbulence, Fr. tu duνν 
Tu'xBULENC 0 tia, 

1. Tumult; confuſion. 
I have dream'd 


Of bloody turbulence; and this whole night - 
Hath nothing been but forms of ſlaughter. 
Oft-times noxious where they light 

On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, . 

Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, : 

Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point : 

They oft foreſignify and threaten ill. Million. 
2. Diſorder of paſſions. 
I come to calm thy turbul ce of mind, 

if reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway. Dryden. 
z. Tumultuouſneſs; tendency to confuſion. 
You think this turbulence of blood, 

From ſtagnaring preſerves the flood, 

Which thus fermenting by degrees, 

Exalts the ſpirits, ſinks the lees. 
Tu/RBULENT. adj. [ turbulintas, Lat.] 
1. Raiſing agitation ; producing commotion. 


Sbak.. 


Swifte 


- Tor. n. J [I know not of what original.] A 


| From the clear milky juice alla ing 


T UR 


Th'rſt, and refreſl'd ; nor envy d them the grape, 
Whoſe heads that turbul-wut liquor fills with funts, 
Milton. 
2. Expoſed to commotion ; liable to agitation, 
Calm region once, 
And fall of peice; now toſt, and eriulat Milt, 
2. Tumuitaous ; violent. 
Wha: wo.drous ſort of death has heav'n de- 
ſizu'd 
For ſo untam'd, ſo twhul:nt a mind? 

Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The nrbuent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maalatlies that lead to death's grim cave, 
Wrought bv intemperance. Dryden. 

Men of ambitious and 2.4 {l-nt ſpirits, that were 
diſſati fied with privacy, were allowed to engage 
in matters of ſtate. Bentliy 

TUkrvLESTEY. adv. [from turbulent. } Tu- 
multuoully; violently. 

Tv «rr. *. ſ. {zupe, Sax.] Excrement. 

TURF. . . {tynp, Saxon; %, Dutch; torf, 
Swediſh.] A clod covered with graſs; a part of 
the ſurface of the ground. 

Where was this lane ? 
Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with /f. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tun f and peats are cheap fuels, and laſt long. 
Bacon. 

Could that divide you from near uſhering guides? 
The left me weary on a grafly turf. Aiilton. 

Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear ; 
I with green tf; would grateful altars raiſe, ry. 

Their bucklers riug around, 
Their trampling turns the 2, and ſhakes the ſolid 
ground. Dryden's E neid. 

The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly ſa- 
Iuted a turf of earth dug out of his own native ſoil, 
to remind him that all the day he was to think of 
his country. -iddiſon. 

His flock daily crops 
Their verdaunt dinner from the moſly twrf, 
Sufficient. Philips. 

Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green u lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pop-. 

To Tur. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with turſs. 

The face of the bank next the ſea is tw fed. 

Mortimer. 

Trutaridsrss. . .. [from f.] The ſtate of 
alwunding with turfs. 

Ti'atv. adi. from tu, f.] Full of tur ſs. 

TracrxT. a. | tin gen, Lat.] Swelling; pro- 
tuberaat ; tumid. 

Where humours are tr 2, it is neceſſary not 
ny to purge them, but alſo to ſtrengthen the in- 
felted parts. Government of the Tongue, 

The cluſter; clear, 
White o'er the gert film the living dew. Thonſor. 
RG SCENCE., 

8 5 FE. SC « Thug | n. /. [turgefeenss Lat.] 

7. The act of ſwelling; the ſtate of being 
fiyollen. 

Tuc inſtant 1we2ſcence is not to be taken off, but 
by medicines of higher natures. Brown's Ful. Err. 

2. Frapty magnificence. 

Tr'aGn, ad. { twpides, Lat.] 

r. Swelling ; bloated; filling more room than 
before. 

A bladder, moderately filled with air, and 
ſtrongly tied, held near the fire grew turgid and 
hard; and brought nearer, ſuddenly broke with a 
vchement noiſe. Boyle. 

The ſpirits embroil'd with the malignity, and 
 Arowned in the blood wr yid and tumified by the 
febrile fermentation, are by phlebotomy relieved. 

Harvey on Conſamptions. 
Diſhurthen thou thy ſapleſs wood 
Of its rich progeny ; the gd fruit 
Ahonds with mellow liquor, Philips. 

Tife channels, rid with the obſtructed tice, 
Stretch their ſmall holes and make their meſhe: 

wide. Blackmore. 


2. Por:ypous ; tumid ; faſtuous ; vainly magnifi- 
eent. 

Some tave a violent and mmg:d manner of talk- 
mz aid thinking; whatſoever they judge of is 
Wi:h a tinRure of this vanity. 


Muttis Legick.| 


Dryd-n } 


TUR 
Turct'otty. 3. |. ¶ from turgid.] State of be- 


ing ſwollen. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 
llowneſs of ſpeech, vertigos, weaknefs, waterineſs, 
aud targidity of the eyes. Arbathmt en Diet. 

Tu'kkEY. 3. /. | gallina turcica, Lat. j A large 
domeſtick fowl ſuppoſed to be brought from Tur- 
key. 

Here he comes ſwelling like a - cock. Sha, 

The trkcy-cock hath ſwelling gills, the hen leſs. 

accn. 

So ſpeeds the wily fox, | 
Who lately filch'd the tur key's callow care. Gay. 

Tu'xK ois. ». ſ. | turquoiſe, Fr. from e.] A 
blue ſtone numbered among the meaaer precious 
ſtones, now diſcovered to be a bone impregnated 
with cupreous particles. 

Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores are 
tinged with green or blue: the cis ſtone, as it is 
commonly ſtiled by lapidaries, is part of a bone ſo 
tinged. Wordwar d 

Tu'«K5CAP. u. f. [martapon.] An herb. dis. 

3 n. ſ. [turnz, Lat.] A troop. Not in 
uſe. 

Legions and cohorts, m of horſe and wings. 

M:lton. 

Tu/rkwERICK. u. /. [turmerict, Lat.] An Indian 
root which makes a yellow die. 

Tu'rmoil, u. /. [derived by Skinner from tre- 
mille, Fr. a mill-hopper, more probably derived 
from il, to labour. ] Trouble; diſturbance ; ha- 
raſſing uneaſineſs ; tumultuous moleſtation. Lit- 
dle in uſe. 

He ſeeks, with torment and tur mil, 

To force me live, and will not let me die. Sper/. 
There I'll reſt, as after much urns: 

A bleſſed ſoul doth in elyſium. Shakeſpeare. 
Blinded greatneſs ever in #arm/, 

Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
Happy when I, from this u Heil ſet free, 

That peaceful and divine aſſembly ſee. Denham. 

To Turwo'tL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To haraſs with commotion. 

That is not fault of will in thoſe godly fathers, 
but the troublous occaſions wherewith that wretch- 
2d realm hath continually been nie Sperſcr. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all other coun- 
tries, to be miſerably toſſed and timed with theſe 
ſtorms of affliction. 

Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil 
Did earth, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf turmoil, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join. 

Dryden, 

2. To weary; to keep in unquietneſs. 

Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few 
words, on the fudden are tranſported to be toſt 
and trmil'd with their unballaſted wits in fathom- 
leſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. Nilton, 

To TuURx. v. a [tunnan, Sax. turner, Fr. from 
tarno, Lat. 

1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; 
to move round ; to revolve, 
She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit ; 
yea and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He t»rn'4 me about with his finger and thumb, 
as one would ſet up a top. Shakeſpeare. 
Here's a knocking, indeed: if a man were por- 
ter of hell- gate, he ſhould have old turning the key. 
Shakeſpeare. 
They in numbers that compute 
Days, — and years, towards his all-cheering 
amp . 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton's Paradiſe I ft. 

2. To put the upperſide downwards; to ſhift 
with regard to the ſides. 
When the hen has laid her eggs. ſo that ſhe can 
cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning 
them frequently, that all parts may partake of the 
vital warmth ! Udifon. 


3. To change with reſpe& to poſition. 
Expert 

When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſway 

Of harttle, Milton 


He bid his angels turn aſcanſe the poles. MIA. 
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4. To change the ſtate of the halance, 
You weigh equally, a feather will zur the ſcale. 
Shake pears, 
If I ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail, 
A ſingle ſoul's too light to turn the ſcale, Dry4, 
5. To bring the inſide out. 
He call'd me ſot ; 
And told me I had twr'd the wrong ſide out. $a, 
The vaſt abyſs 

Up from the bottom end by furious winds, Ag. 

6. To change as to the poſture of the body, 
direction of the look. 

Apollo, angry at the ſight, from top of I!ig 

cride ; 

Tarne head, ye well-rod peeres of Troy. Chapmy,, 

His gentle dumb expreſſion turr'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Millor. 

The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 
The monarch turns him to his royal gueſt. %., 

7 To form on a lathe by moving round. [zz 
Lat. 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes oy 
a plane, and moving about the other foot, deſcribes 
a circle with the moving point ; ſo any ſubſtance, 
pitched ſteddy on two points, as on an axis, and 
moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle concentric to 
the axis: and an edge- tool ſet ſteddy to that part 
of the outſide of the ſubſtance, will in a circum. 
volution of that ſubſtance, cut off all the parts 
that lie farther off the axis, and make the outꝰde 
alſo concentric to the axis. This is the whole ſum 
of turning. Moxon's Mech, Exer, 

The whole lathe is made ſtrong, becauſe the 
matter it tr; being metal, is heavier than wood, 
and with forcible coming about, would, if the lathe 
were flight, make it tremble, and ſo ſpoil the 
work. Meoxon's Mech. Exer. 

8. To form; to ſhape. 

His whole perſon is finely tuned, and ſpeaks 
him a man of quality. Tatler. 

What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his 


tread, 
His limbs hove turn'd, how broad his ſhoulders 
ſpread ! Fi»: 


9. To change; to transform; to metamorphoſe; 
to tranimute. 
My throat of war be turn d 
To the virgin's voice that babies lulls aſleep, 


Shak ſpear, 
This mock of his . 
Hath nd his balls to gunſtones. Sbat ap. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs, 
2 Sam. xv. 
Impatience tnt an ague into a fever, a fever to 
the plague, fear into deſpair, anger into rage, loſs 
into madneſe, and ſorrow to amazement. Taylor, 
O goodneſs! that ſhall evil turn to good. Milton, 
Of ſooty coal th' empirick alchemiſt 
Can tarn, or holds it poſſible to turn 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. 
10. To make of another colour. 
The choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets green. 
1 loyers 


Milton, 


11. To change; to alter. 
Diſdain not me although I be not fair : 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do twn ? Sidney, 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the 
world 
Could tur» ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. Sbuateſp. Merch. of Venice, 
12. To make a reverſe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice. Dry, 
13. To tranſlate. 
The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown ; 
Who turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Poe. 
14. To change to another opinion, or party, 
worſe or better; to convert ; to pervert. 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourſelves 
molten gods. Lev. xix. 4. 
15, To change with regard to inclination or tem- 
r. 
Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me, 
J. alu, xxv. 
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36, To alter from one effect or purpoſe to ano- 


9 unreadineſs which they find in us, the; 
fairs it to the ſoothing up themſelves in that ac- 
gurſed fancy. Hooker 

When a ſtorm of ſad miſchance beats upon our 
ſpirits, n it into ad vantage, to ſerve religion or 

dence. Tayli, 

God will make theſe evils the occaſion of a 
greater good, by twnirg them to advantage in thi: 
world, or increaſe of dur happineis in the next. 

Tillotſ 

17. To hetake. 

Sheep and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent whici 
of theſe two were muſt turned to. Templ:, 

13. To transfer. 

Theſe came to David to Hebron, to n the 
kingdom of Saul to him. 1 Chron. Xit. 23. 

19. To fall upon by ſome change. 

The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. 
of Macedon, tarned upon the father, who died of 
repentance. Bacon 

20. To make to nauſeate. 

The report, and much more the fi:ht of a lux- 
urious feeder, would turn his ſtomach. Fell. 

This beaſtly line quite tun, my ſtomach. Pepe. 

21. To make giddy. 

Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 

And tw? their heads to imitate the ſun. Pope. 

22. To infatuate ; to make mad: applied tot 
head or brain, 

My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain, 
This curſed love will ſurely n my brain: 

Feel how it ſhoots, Tbeocri ut. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head 12:4 with religious en- 
thuſiaſm. Addrjon. 

Alas ! ſhe raves ; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. 

Rowe, 

23. To change direction to, or from any point. 

The ſun 
Was bid turn reins from th' equinoctial road. Mil. 

A man, though he tent his eyes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſly 
ſurvey it. Lock-. 

Unleſs he tun his thoughts that way, he will no 
more have diſtinct ideas of the operations of bis 
mind, than he will have of a clock who will not 


tn his eyes to it. Lo. ke. 
They tur» away their eyes from a beautiful pro- 
t N Addi ſou. 


pect. 

24 To qirect by a change to a certain purpuſe 
or propeuſion. 

My ttoughte are twrr'd on peace. 

Already have our quarrels fi'l'd the world 

With widows and with orphans. Addiſon's Cato 

This turnt the hukeſt ſpir ts from the old notions 
of honour and liberty to the thuughts ot * 

Addiſon. 

His natural magnanimity turn'd all his thoughts 
upon ſomstlung more valuable than he had in 
view. All ii ſon. 

He /-»n'd is parts rather to books and conver- 
ſation, than to politicks. I ror, 

He is i ro ſpring from one of a poetica! diſpo- 
ſition, t.om whom he might inherit a ſoul mn'd 
to poetry. Pepe. 

25. To double in. 

Thus a wiſe taylor is not pinching, 

But t«»5 at ev'ry ſeam an inch in. Swift. 

26. To revolve; to agitate in the mind. 

Turn theſe ideas abont in your mind, and take a 
view of them on all fices, Watts. 
Hy 27. To bend from a perpendicular edge; tv 

unt. 

Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpeedily, 
than able to pierce far; like ſharp tools, whoſe 
edges be very ſoon turn d. Alcham. 

28. To drive by violence; to expel: with cn, 
or cut of » ; 
Rather tn this day out of the werk; 

This day of ſhame. Shak pore, 

They umd weak people and children unable for 
ſervice ot of the city. Xi Hiſt. of the Tarks. 

He now was grown deform'd and puors 


And fit to be tarn'd cut of door. Hodicras.} 
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If T had taken to the church, I ſhould have had 
more ſen ſe than to have te myſelf out of my be- 
nefice by writing libels on my pariſhioners. Þ, yd 

_ Twonl! be hard to imagine that God would tur: 
im at paradife, to till the ground, and at the 
ame time advarice him to a throne. Lecke. 

Agreu man ia a peaſant's houſe, finding his 
wife hundſome, ten'd the good man oe: of his 
dwelling. ; Addiſon. 

29. lo apply hy a change of uſe. 

They all the ſacred ray iteries of heaven 
Lo their own v.le ads antages ſhall turn. Ailton. 

When the paſſage is open, land will be turn'd 
moſt to great cattle ; when ſhut, to theep. Temple. 

30. Lo reverſe; to repeal. 

God will tie thy captivity, and have compaſſion 
upon thee. Deut. xxx. 

31. To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange or 
tratſick. 

ITheſe are certain commodities, and yield the 
readieſt money of any that are trnd in this king- 
dom, as they never fail of a price abroad. Temple. 

A man muſt guard, if he intends to keep fair 
with the world, and a the penny. Collier. 

22. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for ſtu- 
dies of a higher nature, he was perfectly well mwrn'd 
for trade. Addiſon. 

33. To put towards another. ' 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all 
thine enemies turn their backs unto thee, Exodus. 

34- To retort ; tothrow back. 

Luther's conicience, by bis inſtigations, turns 
theſe very reaſonings upon him. Atterbur y. 

35. To Tux away. To diſmiſs from ſervice ; 
to di card. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as ſhe 
had hoped to turn away the fancy that maſter'd 
her, and hide her face as if ſhe could have hidden 
herſelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being ſo long abſent, 
or be turned away. Shakeſp. Teuelſih Night. 

She und amy one ſervant for putting too much 
oil in her ſallad. Arbutbnet, 

36. To To RN away. To avert. 

A third part of the prayer is deprecation ; that 
is, when we pray to God to tur away ſome evil 
from us Daty of Man. 

27. Toa Turn back. To return to the haud from 
which it was received. 

We tun not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſpoil'd them. SAL. Tralus and Cref. 
38. To Tux of. To diſmiſs contemptuouſly, 

Having brought our treaſure 
Then take we own his load, and tarn him off, 
Like to the empty als, to thake his ears. Shakeſp 

The murmurer is twn'd off, to the company of 

rhoſe doleful creatures that inhabit the ruins of Ba- 


bylon. Gove: nment of the Tongue, 
He tw-r''d of his former wife to make room for 


tlas marriage. £L/diſen. 
39. 70 TUN -f. To give over; to refign. 
The moſt adverſe chances are like the ploughing 
and breaking the ground, in order to a moſt plen- 
tiful harveſt. And vet we are not fo wholly turn. 
d off to that reverſion, as to have no ſupplies for 
the preſent ; for beſdes the comfort of fo certain 
an expeRation in another hfe, we have promiſes 
alſo for this. Decay of I "ity. 
40. To Turvy f. To deflect; to divert. 
The inſtitution o ſports was intended by all go- 
vernments to un of the thoughts of the people 
from buſying themſelves in matters of ſtate. 
AAS n. 
4t. To be Tuantd F To advance to an age 
beyond. An odd ungrammatical phraſe. 
Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year began, 
Juſt twr'd of boy, and on the verge of man. Ovid. 
When 2urn'd of foity, they determined to retire 
to the country, Addiſon. 
Irus, thouzh now turned of fifty, has not ap- 
peared in the world fince five and twenty. Ad. 
42. Y Turn over. To trunsfer. 
Excuſing himſelf and turn over the fault to 
fortaue : then let it be your ill fortune too. Si. 
43- Zo Torn over, To refer. 
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After he had faluted Solyman, and was aboug 
to declare the cauſe of his coming, he was d 


. | over to tie Baili's. Ales. 


"Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You tw me ov to another hand. Dryd-n's Aureng. 

44. To TurN over, To examine one leaf of a 

book after another. 

Some concetie they have no more to do than to 

turn over a concordance. Swift's Miſe llaniese 

45. To Tux «over. To throw off the lidder. 

Criminals condemned to ſuffer 

Are blinded firſt, and then turn d ver, Butler, 

46. To Turx 72. To have recuurſe to. | 

He that his onc: acquired a prudential habit, 

doth not, in his buſineſs, un te theſe rules. Grew. 

Helvicus's tables may be dt on all occaſions. 
Locke. 

To TURN. v. u. 

t. To move round; to have a circular or verti- 

ginous motion. 

Such a light and mettl'd dance 

Saw you never; - 

And by lead-men for the nonce, 

That #2 round Ike grindl-ttones. Ben Jonſ. 
The gate on golden hinges turning. Miltzr. 
The cauſe of the imagination that things urn 
round, is, for that the ſpirits themſelves turn, be- 
ing compreiſed by the vapour of the wine; fur 
every liquid body, upon compreſſion, turne:b, as 
we ſee in water : and it is all one to the fight, 
whether the viſual ſpirits move, or the object 
moveth, or the medium moveth. And we fee 
that long turning round breedeth the ſame imagi- 
nation. Bacon's Naturat Hiſtcry. 
2. To ſhew regard or anger, by directing the 
look towards any thing. 

Pompey tuned upon him and bade him be quiet. 

Bacon. 
The underſtanding tr inwards on itfelf, and 
reflects on its own operations. Locke. 

Turn, mighty monarch, turn, this way ; 

Do not refuſe to hear. Dryden. 

3- To move the body round. 

Nature wrought ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe turd. 
Milton. 

He ſaid, and turning ſhort with ſpeedy pace, 

Caſts back. a ſcornful glance and quits the place. 


Dryden. 
4. To move from its place. 
The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reaſon of relaxation of the tendons upon the 
leaſt walking. W.ſeman. 
. To change poſture. 
it one with ten thouſand dice, ſhould throw five 
thouſand ſiſes once or twice, we might ſay he did 
it by chance; but if, with almoſt an infinite nut. 
ber he ſhould, without failing, throw the fame 
ſiſes, we ſhould certainly conclude he did it by 
art, or that theſe dice could wFW¾n upon no otter 
ſide. (Lea. 
6. To have a tendency or direction. 
His cares all tern upon Aſtyanax, 
Whom he had lodg'd within the citadel. A Phi. 
7. To moe the face to another quarter. 
The nizht feems doubled with the fear ſhe 
brings. 
The morning, as miftaken, tw»: about, 
And al! her early fires again go out. Dryden's fur. 
8. To depart from the way ; to devine. 
My lords tr» in, into your fervant's houſe. Gon, 
Virgil, ſuppoſe in deſer bing the fury of his hero 
in a battle, when endeavouring to raiſe our con- 
ernment to the lugheſt pitch, mas tort on the 
udden into fome ſimi itude, which Cive:ts atten- 
tion from the mam ſuhje*t. Dryilets 
9. To alter; to be chiaged ; to be tran-formed. 
In ſo ne ſprings of wate: if you put wood, it will 
turn into the nature of ſt me. H. icaa. 
Your bolies mag at laſt vn all to ſpirit. VII. 
A ſtorm of fad miſchance will wn into force 
thing that is good, if we hit ty make it fo. Turin 
This ſuſpicion en to jcalouſe, a lau fo 
rage; then {he Cifdains and threateus, and ago 's 
nuinble. Drydeb 
| For this I ſuffer'd Phorhus* fecd: to ſtray, 


, 


And the mad zulzy to nuſguide ihe Gay . 
Wen 
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When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes , 
And Heav'n itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn'd. 


Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enli- 
ven it with the butter that happens to 71 to _ 
wift. 
10. To become by a change. 
Cygnets from grey tun white; hawks from 
brown turn more white. Bacon Natural Hiſio y. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, 
will tz1n into a mouldy ſubſtance. Boy li. 
They tun viragos 709 ; the wreſtler's toil 
They try. Dryden's Juden i. 
In this diſeaſe, the gall will en of a blackiſn 
colour, and the blood verge towards a pitchy con- 
iſ2nce. Artuthnot. 
11. To change ſides. 
Ind, and try'd each corner of my bed, 
To find if fleep were there, but ſleep was loſt. 
Dryd. tle 
As a man in a fever turns often, although with- 
out any hope of eafe, ſo men in the extremeſt mi- 
ſery fly to the firit apppearance of relief, though 
never ſo vain. Swift's Intedii. 
12. To change the mind, conduct, or determi- 
nation. 
Turn from thy fierce wrath, Exod. xxxii. 12. 
Tui n at my reproof : behold I will pour out my 


YOU. 


ſpirit. | 
He will relent and n from his difpleaſure. 
Ailton. 


12. To change to acid. Uſed of milk. © 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 

It ns in leſs than two nights? Shak. Timor of Ath: 
Alles milk :ur»eth not ſo eaſily as cows. Bacon. 
14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will 
do them good; arid let their pride ſet them on 
work on fomething which turn to their advantage. 

Locke on Education: 

Chriſtianity directs our actions ſo, as every 

thing we do may urn to account at the great day. 
0 Addiſon's Spertator. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devo- 
tions, and obſerving his eyes fixed with great ſe- 
riouſneſs, tells him that he had reaſon to be 

thoughtful, ſince a man might bring down evils 
by his prayers, and the things which the gods ſend 
him at his requeſt might turn to his deſtruction. 
Addiſon 

For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful in- 
ventions have not une to any great account. Batter. 

15. To depend on, as the chief poiut. 

The queſtion turns upon this point; when the 
preſbyterians ſhall have got their ſhare of employ- 
ments, whether they ought not, Hy their own prin- 
ciples, to uſe the utmoſt of their power to reduce 
the whoie kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 

Conditions of peace certainly 7 upon events 
of war. Swift. 

Tie firſt platform of the poem, which reduces 
1:3to one important action all the particulars upon 
which it =. Pope. 

16, To grow gidy. 

I'll look no more 

Leſt my brain , and the deficient fight 

Topplic down headlong. Shakeſprare's King Lear. 
17. To have au unexpected conſequence or ten- 

dency. 

If we repent ſeriouſly, ſubmit contentedly and 
ſerve him faithfully, afflictions ſhall za to our ad- 
vantage. Wake. 

18. Te Touky away. To deviate from a proper 
courſe, 

The turning away of the ſimple ſhall lay him. 

Prov, 

19. To return; to recoil. 

His foul eſteem 
Sticks no diſhonour on our front, but 2415 


two upon it. 
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The peaceful banks which profound ſilence keep, 
[Che litile boat ſecurely patles by, 

But where with noiſe the waters creep, 

Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are near. 
Norris. 

This word, through all the variety of its appli- 
cativins, commonly preferyes that idea of change 
which is included in its primary meaning, all 
gyration, and all deflection being change of place; 
a few of its uſes imply direction or tendency, but 
direction or tendency is always the cauſe and con- 
ſequence of change of place. 

Tour. u. ſ. | from the verb.] 

1. The act ot turning; gyration. 

2. Meander; winding way. 

Fear miſled the youngeſt from his way; 
But Niſus hit the s. 

3- Winding or flexuous courſe. 

After a turbulent and noiſy courſe among the 
ocks, the Teverne falls into the valley, and after 
many turns and windings glides peaceable into the 
Tiber. Addiſon. 

4- A walk to and fro. | 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury : 

Come, you and I muſt walk a π together, 

Shukeſpeare. 

Nothing but the open air will do me good, I'll 
take a n in your garden. Dryden's Span. Tria. 

Upon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace 
a man takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, 
deſire ſome eminent philoſopher to take a «7 or 
Collier. 


Dryden. 


5. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 

An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs 
and repreſent to the mint, more inwartly than 
any other ſenſible mean, the very ſtanding, riſing, 


way; the turns and varieties of all paſſions where- 

unto the mind is ſubject. ger. 

Oh, world, thy flippery turns“ friends nor faſt 
ſworn, 

On a diſſention of a doit, break out 

To bittereſt enmity. Shak-ſpeare. 

The ſtate of chriſtendom might by this have a 
turn. 7 Bacon. 

This tr: hath made amends ; thou haſt fulſill'd | 
Thy words, Creator bounteous. Milton, 

This tra's too quick to be without deſign ; 

I'll found the bottom of 't ere I believe. Dryden. 
Tov well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe. Pop:'s Od. 

An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well yerſed 
in the hiſtory of England, that he may obſerve the 
ſeveral turns of ſtate, and how produced. Locke. 

6. Succeſſive courſe. 

The king with great nobleneſs and bounty, 
which virtues had their urns in his nature, reſtored 
Edward Staftord. Bacon. 

7. Manner of proceeding; change from the 
original intention or firſt appearance. 

While this flux prevails, the ſweets are much 
diminiſhed ; while the matter that fed them rakes 
another urn, and is excluded by the glands of the 
inteſtines. Placknyore, 

The Athenians were offered liberty, but the wiſe 
turn they thought to give tlie matter, was a ſacrifice 
of the author. Swift. 

8. Chance; hap. : 

Every one has a fair turn to he xs great as he 
pleaſes. Collier. 

9. Gccafion; incidental opportunity. 

An old dos, falling from his ſpeed, was londen 
at every en with blows and reproaches. I. X/tr. 
10. Time which, by ſucceſſive viciſſitudes, 


any thing is to be had of done. 1 


My ſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and 
defire that ſome of you would take your tr to 
ſneak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at yon again. De. 


Foul on himſelf. Milton. 
20. To be directed to, or from any point ; as 
the ncedle n to the pole. 
21. To change attention or practice. 
Forth with from dance to ſweet repaſt they burn. 
| Milton. 
22. 75 TRR of, To diveit oue's courle. 


The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom doun, 
And now the peaceful planets take their 2. 

Dryden. 

Though they held the power of the civil ſword: 

unlawful, whilſt they were to be governed by be 

yet they eſteemed it very lawful when it came to 

their tuen to govern. AAtterbury. 


and falling; the very ſteps and inflections every 


T UR 


line, or muriatic : of theſe in their tnt. 4446, 
The nymph will have her tern to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. 
11. Actions of Kkindneſs or malice. 
Lend this virgin aid, 
Thanks are half loſt when good tur; are delay'd. 
A fe. 
Some malicious natures place their Pier 2 
doing ill mrwrns. : L' Ejirars:. 
Shrewd un- ſtrike deeper than ill words, Seu), 
12. Reigning inclination. 
This is not to be accompliſhed but by introduce. 


Soft, 


ing religion to be the u and faſhion of the age. 


Sue. 
12. A ſtep off the ladder at the gallows, d 
They, by their {kill in palmiſtry, 
Will quickly read his deſtiny ; 
And make him glad to read his leſſon, . 
Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion, Bui, 
14. Convenience; uſe ; purpoſe ; exizence. 
Diogenes' diſh did never ſerve his maſter for 
more urns, notwithſtanding that be made it his 
diſh, cup, cap, meaſure, and water-pot, than 3 
mantle doth an Iriſhman. Spenſer, 
They never found occaſion for their tours, 
But almoſt Rarv'd did much lament and mourn, 
Habiard, 
His going I could frame to ſerve my turn; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 
Sbal pant. 
My daughter Catherine is not for your tun, $5, 
To perform this murder was elec ; 
A baſe companion, few or none could miſs, 
Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves ue. 
Dari, 
They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
ſerved their turns ſo often, and ſet them to get a 
petition. C lurrndong 
Neither Will this ſhift ſerve the urn. Wilks, 
This philoſophy may paſs with the moſt ſenſual, 


while they pretend to be reaſonable ; but when- 


ever they have a mind to be otherwiſe, to diink 
or to ſleep, will ſerve the urn. Temples Mell. 
15. The form; caſt ; ſhape ; manner. | 
Our young men take up ſome cry'd up Engliſh 
poet, without knowing wherein his thoughts are 
improper to his ſubject, or his exprethons uawor- 
thy of his thouglits, or the 71» ot both is unhar- 
monious. Dryds, 
Seldom any thing raiſes wonder in me, which 
does not give my thought a π.. that makes my 
heart the better. -1dd:ſon. 
Fe.nale virtues are of a domeſtick tn, The 
family is the proper province for private women 
to ſhine in. | Audiſiu. 
An agreeable nn appears in her ſentiments upon 
the moſt ordinary atturs of life. Addi. 
Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things 
new, as in giving things known an agreeable 5 
Addijon's Sp? tatore 
Before I made this remark, I wondered to ſes 
the Roman poets, in their deſcription of a heauti- 
ful many ſo often mention the turn of his neck and 
arms. Addiſon 
A young man of a ſyrightly ern in converſationy 
had an inortinate deſtre of appearing faſhionable. 
SSpectatcrs 
Books give the ſame 7+ to our thoughts and 
reaſoning, that good ompany does to our con- 
verſat ion. Sewift's Miſcellanics. 
The very t«/* of voice, the good pronunciation, 
and the alluring manner which ſome teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention. I ati. 
They who are conſcious of their guilt, and ap- 
prehenſive that the juſtice of the nation ſhould take 
notice of their theft and rapine, will try to give 
all things a falſe turm and to fill every place with 
falſe ſuggeſtions, Dawvenant. 
The firſt coin being made of braſs, gave the de- 
nomination to money among the Romans, and the 
whole t of their expreſſions is derived from it. 
. Art not. 
16. The manner of adjuſting the words of 3 
ſentence. 


The urn of words, in which Ovid excells 2 
poets 


A ſaline conſtitution of the fluids is acid, atk, 


2 
1 
1 
2 
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are ſometimes a fault or ſometimes a beau- 
ty, as they are uſed properly or improperly. Dry. 
The three firſt Kanzas are rendered word for 
word with the original, not only with the fame 
elegance, but the ſame ſhort t of expreſſion pe- 
caliar to the ſapphick ode. | Addiſon, 
17. New poſition of things ; as ſomething trou- 
bleſome happens at every nn. 
13. By Turxs. One after another; alternately. 
They feel by turns the hitter change 
Of fierce extremes ; extremes by change more 
fierce. Milton. 
The challenge to Dametas ſhall belong, 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under -ſong; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring: 
By turm the tuneful muſes love to ſing. Dydin. 
By turn; put on the ſupplant, and the lord; 
T hreatn'd this moment, and the next implor'd. 


T US 


Agile is more certais 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 
Twirling tor»filcr interrupt the way, 
The thwarting paiſenger tha!l force them round. 
Gay. 
Togrerurixr. mn. ſ. [ turpenting, Ital. terebinthing, 


and other trees of that kind. 

As the tur punti tree I ſtretched out my branches. 
Keelus. 

Vertgreaſe grinded with lei, put into a 
pot, and as you uſe it warm it. Prochamon Draw. 

Tu'rqUorst. . ſ. See Turx 015. 

One ſhewed me a ring, he had of your daugh- 
ter for a monkey. Out upon her! it was my t-7- 
70 e, I had it when I was a bachelor. Shak: p. 

Tu'kerTUbLE, nf. [rurpitude, French; twpitudo, 
from twrpi;, Lat.] Eifential deformity of words, 


1or. | thoughts, or actions; inherent vileneſs; badneſs. 


* 

Tu/xxrENCH. x. ſ. [turn and bench.] A term 
of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn'd in an iron lathe 
called a turnbench, which they ſcrew in a vice, and, 
having fitted their work upon a ſmall iron axle, 
with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſhank, at 
the end of the axis, next the left hand, they with 
2 drill- bow, and drill-ſtring, carry it about. Moxom. 

Tu'xxcoAT. 2. ſ. [tun and cent.] One who 
forſakes his party or principles ; a renegade. 

Courteſy itſelf muſt turn in diſdain, it you come 
in her preſence—Then is courteſy a twncoat. Shak. 

Telax RK. n. . [from turn.] One whoſe trade 
is to turn in a lathe. 

Nor box nor limes without their uſe are made, 
Smooth-grain'd and proper for the rxer”'s trade. 

Dryden. 

Some turners, to ſhew their dexterity in turning, 
turn long and ſlender pieces of ivory, as ſmall as 
an hay-ſalk. Moxon. 

Tu'xx1xG . . [from n.] Flexure; wind- 
ing; meander. 

I ran with headlong haſte 
Thro' paths and turnings often trod by day. Aion. 

Tu'sx1NGNESS. . f, [from ing.] Quality 
of turning; tergiverſation ; ſubterfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all turningreſs of 
Peights ; that though no man had leſs goodneſs, no 
man could better find the places whence arguments 
might grow of neſs. Side y. 

Tu'ax1P. .. A white eſculent root. 

The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which are 
placed in form of a croſs; out of the flower cup 
riſes the pointal, which afterwards turns to a pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, 
to which the valves adhere on both ſides, and are 
full of roundiſh ſeeds : a carneous and tuberous 
root. . Millir. 

November is drawn with bunches of parſnips 
and turnips in his right hand. Peacham on Drawing. 

The goddeſs roſe.amid the inmoſt round, 

With wither'd mrnip- tops her temples crown'd. 


Gay. 
Tarrips hide their ſwelling heads below. "YA 
Tu'xxpik E. n. ſ. Lturn and pike, or pigue.] 

1. A croſs of two bars armed with pikes at the 
end, and turning on a pin, nhxed to hinder horſes 
entering. 
2. Any gate by which the way is obſtructed. 
The gates are ſhut, and the zurnpiles locked. 
Arbuthnot. 
. e adj, [turn and Act.] Vertiginous; 


7. 
If a man ſee another turn ſwiftly and long; or 
if he look upon wheels that turn, himſelf waxeth 


turnfick. d Bacon. 
Tonxxso“L. 3. ſ. | Helictropium, Lat.] A plant 
il er. 


To nxgprm, . /. [turn and ſpit.] He that an- 
ciently turned a ſpit, inſtead of which jacks are 
naw generally uſed, It is now uſed of a dog that 
_ the ſpit. 

give you joy of the report 
That he's to have a place = court; 
Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 
A tw ſpit in the royal kitchen. Swift's Miſcellan. 
TURaNSTILE, nf [turn and .] A turnpike 
in a ſootpath, 4 


How woul'dſt thou have paid 

My better ſervice, when my tur pitude 

Thou thus doſt crown with gold ? Shakeſpeare. 
Decency imports a certain meaſure of one thing 

to another ; the preſervation of which is proper- 

ly that rule by which every thing ought to- act ; 
and conſequently the violation of it implies a twr- 
pitude or indecency. South. 

Tu'artr. nf. [ui, Latin.) A ſmall emi- 
nence raiſed above the reſt of the building ; a lit- 
tle tower. 

Diſcourſe, I pr'y thee, on this twyr-t's top. Sb. 

All things well ordered, he withdrew with 

ſpeed 

Up to a ure high, two ports between, 

That ſo he might be near at every need, 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. Fairf. 
Make Windſor hills in loſty numbers riſe, 

And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies. _ 
Tu'&RE TED. adj. | from turret. } Formed like 

a tower ; riſing like a tower. 

Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a 
ſquare ; the height of the turret being thrice as 
much as the length of the lower part, whereupon 
the lamp ſtandeth. Racon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Tu'kTLE. n. ſ. [tunzle, Saxony; tor- 

Tu'xTLEDOVE. } rarelle, Fr. tortorella, Ital. 
turtur, Lat.] 

1. A ſpecies of dove. 

When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 

And merry larks are ploughman's clocks ; 

When warts tread. Shake (p. Lowe's Labour Loft. 
We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Sha. 
Take me an heifer and a twrtledove. Gen. xv. 9. 
Galen propos'd the blood of zuril:s dropt warm 

from their wings. Wiſeman. 

— It is uſed among ſailors and gluttons for a tor- 

tote. g ; 

Tosu. interj. [Of this word I can find no credi- 

ble etymology.] An expreſſion of contempt. 

Tuſh, ſay they, how ſhould God ive it: is 

there knowledge in the Moſt High ? Pal. Ixxiii. 

Sir Thomas Moore found fault with his lady's 

continual chiding, ſaying ; the conſideration of the 

time, for it was ſent, ſhould reſtrain her. Th, 

Tuſh, my lord, ſaid ſhe, look, here's one ſtep to 

heaven-ward, ſhewing him a friar's girdle, I fear 

me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ſtep will not bring 
you up a ſtep higher. Camden's Remains, 

Tu/h never tell me, I take it much unkindly 

That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 

As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhould know of this. 


Shak, _ 
Tusx. nf. [tyxap, Saxon; toten, old Frifick. | 
The long teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang; 
the holding tooth. 
Some creatures have over-long, or out-grow- 
ing teeth, called fangs, or :«/&; ; as boars and rus: 
acun 
The boar depended upon his tft. L' Eftrange. 
As two boars, 
With riſing briſtles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverſe breaſts with zu/4s oblique they 
w * 


. Dry 
A monſtrous boar 


Whetting his t, and churning hideous _ 
ated. 


Lat.] The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, | both 


Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death. 


TUT 
88 2 Furniſhed with 


Tu's« v. 

Into the naked woods he goes, 

And ſeeks the «iy boar to rear. Dry di. 

Of thoſe beaſts no one was horned ard tue 
too : the ſuperfluous blood hot ſufficing to feed 

y Grew, 
Tu'ssvecr. 1. . [diminutive of was] A tuft 
of graſs or twigs. 

The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral tuck or 
bunches of thorns, wherewith it is armed round. 

Grew. 
1 22 or par fleur en. n. ſ. [andrifernum, Lat. ] 
plant, 

Tur, interj-7. ¶ This ſeems to be the fame with 
b. A particle noting contempt. 

Tut ' tut grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 
uncle. Shat:[piares 

Tut / tut! here's a mannerly forbearance. Shak. 

Tu'Taxac. . /. 

Tutanaye is the Chineſe name for {| + which 
we erroneouſly apply to the metal of which caniſ- 
ters are made, that are brought over with the tea 
from China. It being a coarſe pewter made with 
the lead carried from England and tin got in the 

Hodward. 


kingdom of Quintang. 

Tu'TELAG E = ( tutelle, tut * Fr. tutel 1, 
Latin. ] Guardianſhip ; ſtate being under 
a guardian. 

The wigs whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did 

pleaſe, 
Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules. 
Drayton. 


If one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave a 
minor to ſucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to 
the king. Drummond. 

He accoupled the ambaſſage with an article in 
the nature of a requeſt, that the French king 
might, according unto his right of ſeigniority or 
tute lage, diſpoſe of the marriage of the young 

B 


ducheſs of Britany. an. 
Tu'TELAR. adj, \ tutela, Lat.] Having the 
Tu'TELARY. charge or guardianſhip of 


any perſon or thing, protecting; defenſive ; 
guardian. 

According to the traditions of the magicians the 
tutelary ſpirits will not remove at common appel- 
lations, but at the proper names of things, where= 
unto they are protectors. Brown, 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and 
fortune without envy, that gives indolence of bo. 
dy, with an lity of mind ; the beſt guardian 
of youth and ſupport of old age: the precept of 
reaſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the 
ſoul as well as the body; the tute/ar goddeſs of 
health, and univerſal medicine of life. Temple, 

Theſe tute/ar genii who preſided over the ſeve- 
ral people committed to their charge, were 
watchful over them. 

But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead a lit:!e to your grace: 

Enter'd the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
When I remov'd the tutclary fates. Dryden, 
Ye tatelur gods who guard this royal fabric. 


To“ rox. . ſ. [ tutor, Lat. tutor, Fr.] One who 
has the care of another's learning and morals; a 
teacher or inſtructor. 

When I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou ſhall be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; | 
Shakeſps 


When nobl-s are the tailors twtors ; 
No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuitors. Shat-ſp. 
A primitive Chriſtian, that coming to a friend 
to teach him a pſalm, began, I ſaid I will look to 
hy ways, that I offend not with my tongue; upon 
-hich he ſtopt his mor, ſaying, this is enough if 
learn it. GN. of the Tongues 
His body thus adorn'd, he nex defign'd 
Vith lib ral arts to cultivate his mind: 
He ſought a tut of his own accord, 


den. And ftudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. Drydex. 


No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the noblett 


genius without a tor. Wt. 
To Tu'ror. v. a, | from the noun. ] 
Vol. II. No. 46. 0 K 1. To 


T WA 
1. To inſtruct; to teach; to document. 
This boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been tutor d in the rudiments 
Of many deſparate ſtudies by his uncle. Shak:ſp. 
| He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tut d in the world. Shake. 

The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet 
inward with ſingular ſtrength and order; yet he 
does not this by any ſyllogiſtical method, but is 
merely tutored by inſtinct. Hale 

2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. 

I hardly yet have learn'd 
T'infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 
Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. Shak. Rich. II. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon 
hobby-horſes, and of little girls tutoring their ba- 

_bies. Addiſon. 

Tvu'ToRAGE. . . [from tutor.] The authority 
or ſolemnity of a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their pa- 
rents or tutors, and men will care leſs for theirs, 
who would make them children by uſurping a tu- 
forage. Government of the Tongue. 

Tv'TorEss. . ſ. [from tutor.] Directreſs; 
inſtructreſs; governeſs. 
Fidelia ſhall be your tutoreſs. Moore's Foundling. 
And, what ſtill more his ſtagg'ring virtue try'd, 
His mother, tuz'r eſs of that virtue, dy'd. Harte. 
Tu'TTy. . ſ. [tutia, low Latin; tuthie, — 
ſublimate of zink or calamine collected in the fur- 
nace. 
Tu z. x. ſ. [I know not whether it is not a 
word merely of cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are ſleek; 
And then thou kemp'ſt the mzzes on thy cheek ; 
Of theſe thy barbers take a coſtly care. Dryden. 
Twaix. adj, [tpzen, baxpa, both, twain, 
Saxon.] Two. An old word, not now uſed but 
ludicrouſly. t 
'Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twain. Shak, 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in /wain, 
Too intricate t'unlooſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Of my condition take no care 
It fits not; thou and I long ſince are twain. Milt. 
When old winter ſplit the rocks in wain; 
He ftrip'd the bears- foot of its leafy growth. 
Dryden. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters warn, 
This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dry. 
To TWANG. v. ». [A word formed from the 
ſound.] To ſound with a quick ſharp noiſe, 
A thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum ahout mine ears. Shak. Tempeſt. 
His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phœbus threw, 
His bow twarg'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
flew. Dryden. 
With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd high; 
And every accent !warng'd with ſmarting ſorrow. 


Dryden. 

The twarging bows 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, but on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips, 


Sounds the tough horn, and twvangs the . 
ſtring. y 

To Twas. v. 2. To make to ſound ſharply. 

A ſwaggering accent ſharply :wang'd off, gives 
manhood approbation. Shabeſp. Twelfth Night. 

Tweng. . /. | from the verb. 

1. A ſharp quick ſound. 

They by the ſound and #wang of noſe, 

If all be ſound within, diſcloſe. Hautle: Hudibras. 
So ſwells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to aſs, 
Harmonic twang of leather, horn and braſs. Pope. 

2. An affected modulation of the voice. 

If: he de but a perſon in vogue with the multi- 
tude, he can make popular, rambling, incoherent 
ſtuſt, ſeaſoned with twang and tautology, paſs for 
high rhetorick. Saut h. 

He has ſuch a twang in his diſcourſe, and un- 
 eraceful way of ſpeaking through his noſe, that 
one can hardly underſtand him. Arbuthnot. 


TWAXG. inierj. A word making a quick action, | 


TWE 


accompanied with a or found, Little vfed, 
| and little deſerving to be uſed, 

There's one the beſt in all my quiver, 
Twang / through his very heart and liver. Prior. 

Twa'xG LING, adj. [from twang.) Contemp- 
tibly noiſy. 

She did call me raſcal, fidler, 

And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. 


Shakeſpeare. 

To TwaXK. v. n. [ Corrupted from m— 
make to ſound. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of diſ- 

turbing a whole ſtreet with exwanking of a braſs 


kettle. Addiſon. 
'Twas. Contracted from it wat. 
If he aſks who bid thee, ſay -w I. Dryden. 


To Twa'TTLE. v. a. | ſchwatzen, German. | To 

prate; to gabble ; to chatter. 

It is not for every twattling goſſip to undertake. 

L' Eftrange. 

Tway. For Twarv. 

Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
— th' other's helmet, which b ſhone, Spenſ 

hat quit it clove his plumed creſt in . . 

TW TS LAD E. n. /. [ Opbris, Lat. 2 * 
talous flower, conſiſting of fix diſſimular leaves, 
of which the five upper ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to 
repreſent in ſome meaſure an helmet, the under 
one being headed and ſhaped like a man. Miller. 

To TwEac. I v. a. [Itis written tweag by Skin- 

To TWEAK. } ner, but tweak by other wri- 
ters ; twacken, German.] To pinch; to ſqueeze 
betwixt the fingers. 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 

Tweaks me by the noſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To rouſe him from lethargick dump, 

He tweak'd his noſe. utler. 
Look in their face, they -ral'd your noſe. Sw. 
TwEAGUE, I 3. . [from the verb.] Perplexi- 
TWEAK, [ ty ; ludicrous diſtreſs. A low 

word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare tweague, Arb. 
To TwE'EDLE. v. a. [1 know not whence de- 

riv'd.] To handle lightly, Uſed of awkward 

fiddling. 

A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty 
young fellows, whom he had zweedled into the ſer- 
vice. Addiſon. 

TWwWE“TZ ERS. n. ſ. [etuy, Fr.] Nippers, or ſmall 
pincers, to pluck off hairs. 

There hero's wits are kept in pond'rovus vaſes, 

And beaus in ſnuff- boxes and tu ee t caſes. Pope 

TwELF TH. adj. [xpelfra, Saxon.] Second af- 

ter the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 

He found Eliſha plowing with twelve yoke of 

oxen, and he with the twelfth. 1 Nings, XiX. 9. 

Suppoſing, according to the ſtandard, five ſhil- 

lings were to weigh an ounce, wanting about ſix- 

teen grains, whereof one twelf;h were copper, and 
eleven twelfths ſilver, it is plain here the quantity 
of ſilver gives the value. Locke. 

TwE'LFTHTIDE. . ſ. The twelfth day after 

Chriſtmas. 

Plough-munday, next after that !2velfthtide, 

Bids out with the plongh. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 

TwELVE. ad, | zpelp, Saxon.] Two and ten; 

twice ſix. 

Thou haſt beat me out /welve ſeveral times. 
boa Shak. Co iolunus. 

Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence baniſh'd; we would muſter all, 

From w-lve to twenty. Shakeſpeare. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight 

Out at your window betwixt :welve and one? Sh. 

On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly: 

So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 

Preſage of ſway from twice ſix vultures took. 


g Dryden. 
Twe'/LvEMoNTH. v. ſ. [twelve and BE: ger 
year, as conſiſting of twelve months. 

I ſhall laugh at this a !welvemonth hence. Shak. 
This year or twelvemnth, by reaſon that the 
moon's months are ſhorter than thoſe of the ſun, 
is about eleven days ſhorter than the ſun's „ 

Holder. 


Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and peg- 
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ging them down in very rich earth perfectly eon. 
ſumed, water ing them upon all occaſions, by this 


time ewelvemonth they will be ready to remove, 


Evrlyn, 
In the ſpace of about a twelvemonth I have run 


out of a whole thouſand pound upon her, Addn, 
Not twice a velvemonth you appear in print, 


Pope, 

Twe'LVEPENCE. . / [twelve and pence.] 2 
ſhilliag. 

Twt/LvEPENNY. adj. [twelve and penny.) Sold 
for a ſhilling. 

I would wiſh no other revenge, from this rhy. 
ming judge of the -e gallery. Dryden, 

Twe'LvESCORE, n./. | twelve and ſcore.] Twelye 
times twenty ; two hundred and forty. 

Twelveſcere viragos of the Spartan race. Dryden, 

TWE“NXTIE TU. adj. [ zpenreogoba, Sax.] Twice 
tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 

This year, 
The 72ventieth from the firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. Pen Jin, 

Why was not I the wentieth by deſcent 
From a long reſtive race of droning kings? Did. 

This crown muſt now be raiſed, and coined one 
nventieth lighter ; which is nothing but changing 
the denomination, calling that a crown now, 
which ny was but a part, viz. nineteen 
twentieths, Leckes 

Twe'xTy. adj. [2penty, Saxon. ] 

1. Twice ten. 

Hammond ſeldom did eat or drink more than 
once in zwenty-four hours, and ſome fruit towards 
night. Fell. 

At leaſt nineteen in rwenty of theſe perplexing 
words might be changed into eaſy ones. Sift, 

2, A proverbial or indefinite number. 

Maximilian, upon twenty reſpects could not 
22 — the Es * Bacon's Henry VII. 

wrBIL . . two and bill, bipenn;s 
Lat.] A halbert. 1 3 

Tw1ce. adv. [ cyrgið, Saxon; twees, Dutch.] 

1. Two times. 

Upon his creſt he ſtruck him ſo, 

That erwice he reeled, ready twice to fall, Spenſer, 

He twice eſſay d to caſt his ſon in gold; 

Tavice from his hands he drop'd the forming mould. 


Dryden, 
2. Doubly. 
A little ſum yon monrn, while moſt have met 
With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. ry. 

3- It is often uſed in compoſition. 

Life is tedious as a #wice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakeſ. 

Twice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rers thigh, 
And all the gods that wander thro the ſky. Creech, 

Extol the ſtrength of a tzvice-conquer'd race. 

Dr vden, 

To Twix. v. a. | This is commonly written 
tweedle. | To touch lightly. A low word. 

With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe 
upon it, and /wid{ed it in, firſt one ſide, then the 
other. H iſeman. 

TWIG. . /. ci, tprzxa, Sax. π¼π/ u, Dutch. 
A ſmall 2 a branch; a ſwitch 2 
ong. 

The Britons had boats made of willow Kuigt, 
covered on the outſide with hides, and ſo had the 
Venetians. Raleigh, 
They choſe the fig-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. Milton, 
Can'ft thou with a weak angle ſtrike the 
whale, 
His huge jaw with a #wvig or bulruſh bore ? Sard. 

If they cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and 

pleaſant juice comes out. Mare. 
From parent bough 
A cyon meetly ſever : after force : 
A way into the crabſtock's cloſe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Incloſe the foſter ;wig, around which ſpread 
The binding clay. Philips, 

Twr'ccEN. adj. [from twig.] Made of twigs 
wicker. : 
| I'll beat the knave into a 83viggen bottle. —_ 


wed #3 „ 
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The fides and rim ſewed together aſter the man- 


f twiggen work. Grew. 
* * adj. {from tig.] Full of twigs. 
TwrLioaT. 2. . [tweelicht, Dutch ; tpeone- 


leohx, Saxon. ] 

1. The dubious or faint light before ſunriſe, and 
after ſunſet ; obſcure light. 

Her twilights were more clear than * 


day. onne. 
Suſpicions amongft ow — 2 2 
amongſt birds, they ever fly by twiligbt. Cer- 
h Irn Bacon. 
3. Uncertain view. 
A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 
Reflects from her on them, which underſtood 
Her worth ; and though ſhe have ſhut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth ſtay. Donne 
Ha that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 
And in the tw4i/ght of his phancy's theme, 
Scar'd from his tins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte. 
Cleaveland, 
Ambroſial night, with clouds exhal'd 
From that high mount of God, whence light and 
ſhade 


Spring both, the face of brighteſt heay'n had chang'd 

To grateful wilight, | Milton"; Par. Loſi. 
When the ſun was down, 

They juſt arriv'd by vil git at a town. Dryden. 

In the greateſt part of our concerament he has 

afforded us only the twilight of probability, ſuita- 

ble to our ſtate of mediocrity. Locke 


TwrL1GHT. ad. 
1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; obſcure ; 
decply thaded. 
When the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me goddeſs bring 
To arched vaults of ig groves. Aſilton. 
O'er the tie groves, and duſky caves, 


Long - ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 


A death-like ſilence, and a dead repole. Pope. 
2. Seen or done by twilight. 
Or old Lycæus or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in ezilight ranks. Milton 


Twix. . . [<pinn, Saxon; twcelingen, Dut. 

1. Children born at a birth. It is therefore ſel- 
dom uſed in the ſingular; though ſometimes it is 
uſed for one of twins. 

In this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the twin 
brother of thy letter; but let thine inherit firſt, 
for mine never ſhall. Shak-ſpcare. 

In beſtowing 
He was moſt princely : ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe tui, of learning Ipſwich and Oxford. Sh. 

If that moment of the time of birth be of ſuch 
moment, whence proceedeth the great difference 
of the conſtitutions of wins, which, though toge- 
ther born, have ſtrange and coutrary fortunes ? 

Drummond. 
The divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb ; 
But when the wins cries halves, ſhe quits the firſt. 
Cleaveland, 

No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 

q, o Hias leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale. Cowley. 
Ti, V came /vins from the womb, and ſtill they 
. 


As if * ey Huld go ti too to the grave. Ot ua. 
Fair Leda's twins, in time to ſtars decreed, 
One foot on foot, one curb d the fiery ſteed. Dru d. 
Had there bcen the fame likeneſs in all men, as 
ſometimes in win, it w ould have given occaſion 
to confuſion, . Grow: 
2. Gemini, the ſign of the y ne 
This, when the ſun red. ©» _ 
Firit ſhines, and ſpreads black nig. t With feeble 
fires, 
Then parts the tei, and crab, Creech. 
hen now no more, th' alternate !v'ns are ir. q, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thong.” 
To Twix. v. . | from the noun. } 
I, To he born at the ſame birth. 
He that is approv'd in this offence, 


Though he had tcvinr'd with me both at a birth, 
Shall loſe me, 
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2. To bring two at once. 
Ewes yearly by m rich maſters do make. 


- 3- To be paired ; to be ſuited, 
Hath nature given them eyes, 
Which can diſtinguiſh "twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the t tones 


Upon the humbl'd beach ? Shak: ſpeare. 
O how infcrutable ! his equity ; 
Sandys. 


Twins with his power. andy 
adj. ¶ twin and born.] Born at the 


TWIRsO“AN. 
ſame birth. 

Our ſins lay on the king; he muſt bear all. 
O hard condition, and uinbern with greatneſs ! 
Shakeſp 
To TwIxE. v. a, [tpmnan, Saxon; twynan, 

1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, or form 
one body or ſubſtance out of two or more. 

Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine 
tzwined linen, wrought with needlework. Ex, xxvi. 
2. I Know nut whether this is from #wine or 
tin. 

By original lapſe, true liberty 

Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells, 
Twwin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. Milt. 
+ To unite itſelf. 

umps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and iu 
Their ſubtile eſſence with the ſoul of wine. Craſh. 
To TWINE. v. u. 

r. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf cloſely 
about. 

Let wreaths of triumph now my t twine, 
The victor cry'd, the glorious prize is mine! Pope. 

2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 

Friends now faſt ſworn, who twine in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity, Shak-ſpeare. 
3- To wind ; to make flexures. 

As rivers, though they bend and tine, 

Still to the ſea their courſe incline ; 

Or as philoſophers who find 

Some fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, 

In ev'ry point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to ſubmit. Swift. 

The deer ruſtles thro the :wining brake. Then. 
4. To turn round. 

O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine: 
As ſhe ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles vine, 
She cheriſht with her ſong. Ch. 

TwIx E. 2. ſ. { from the verb.] 

I. A twiſted thread. 

Not any damſel, which her vauateth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken une. 
A pointed ſword hung threat'ning o'er his head, 
Suſtain'd but by a flender twins of thread. Dryden. 

2. Twiſt ; convolution. 

Nor all the gods beſide 
Longer dare abide, 


Everiaſting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous wine 
Claſps the tall elm. 
To TWINGE. v. a. [ wingen, German; twinge, 
Daniſh. ] 
1. To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 
The gnat charg'd into the noſtrils of the lion, 
and there tig, him till he made him tear him- 
ſelt, and ſo matter'd him. L'Ffirange. 
2. Topinch; to tweak. 
When a man is paſt his ſenſe, 
There's no way to reduce him thence, 
But /4vinging him by th' ears and noſe, 


Or laying on of heavy blows. Hudibras. 


Shakeſpeare's Othellr.| 2. A gwen ]; à pinch, 


TwixGE. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Short ſudden ſharp pain. 

1 he wickedneſs of this old villaia ſtartles me, 
and giv es me a /winge for my own fin, though far 
mort of bes- Dryden. 


Spenſer. 


Philips. 
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How enn you fawn upon a maſter that gives 

fo many blows and rwinges by theears ? L Efrage. | 

Twink. . . [Ses TwixxLz.] The motion of 

an eye ; a moment, Not in uſe. 

She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 

She vied ſo faſt, proteſting oath and oath, 

That in a ia ſhe won me to her love. Shale. 
To TwrNxLs. v. . [tpinchan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſparkle; to irregularly ; to ſhine 

with intermitted light ; to ſhine faintly ; to qui- 

ver. 

ut now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. Shakeſp:are. 
As plays the ſun upon the glafly ſtreams, - 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So ſeems this gorgeous beauty. 8 

Some their forked tails ſtretch forth on hig 

r bao. om © 

Av. 


God compriſes all the good we value in the 
creatures, as the ſun dotli the light that ;winkles in 


the ſtars. Boyle. . 
The tar of love, 


That twinkle; you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. 
Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ſtarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv d at home ; 
Your benefices twink d from afar. Dryden. 
So weak your charms, that like a winter's night, 
. * 2 they 


Dryden. 
Theſe ſtars do not :winkle when viewed through 


teleſcopes which have large apertures : for the 
rays of light which paſs through divers parts of 
the aperture, tremble each of them apart; and by 
means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the ſame time upon diffe- 
rent points in the bottom of the eye. Newton, 
2. To open and ſhut the eye by turns. 
The owl fell a moping and twinkling. L'Eftrange. 
- To play irregularly. 
His eyes will mawinkle, and his tongue will roll, 
As though he beck'ned, 96. | 


TwrxxLE. 

TwixxLxe, 4“ J [from the verd. ] 

1. A ſparkling intermitting light. 

2. A motion of the eye. 

Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 

The damſel broke his miſintended dart. Sparſcr. 

I come, I come; the leaſt tune had brought 
me to thee. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

3. A ſhort pace, ſuch as is taken up by a mo- 

tiou of the eye. | 


Money can thy wants at will ſupply 
Shields, ſteeds, and arms, and all things for thes 
meet, 
It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. Spenſer . 


Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more 
laſting than a rainbow ; when the ator gilds ther 
no longer with his reflection, they age fs Az 


twinking , 
The aQtion, paſſion, and manners of ſo many 


Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky tuin': Milton. : 
Welcome joy and feaſt, perſons in a picture, are to be diſcerned in tha 
Braid your locks with roſy twine, t:winkling of an eye, if the fight could trayel over 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton.| ſo many diflerent objects all at once. Dryden. 
3. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. TwrXxL1xG. . f. [diminutive of ti.] A twin 


lamb ; a lamb of two brought at a birth. 
TwinlkngyAncreaſe bring. Tu Huſbandry. 
TINA EE. . . [from twin.) A breeder o 


twins. b 
Ewes yeerley by twinning rich maiſters do 


The lambe of ſuch winners for W 
4 . 
To Twix k. v. a. [from whir!.] To turn round 

to move by a quick rutation. : . 
Wool and raw filk by moiſture incorporate with 
other thread ; eſpecially if there be a little wreath- 
ing, as appeareth by the twiſting and i ling about 
of ſpindles. hs acorns 
Dextrous damſels i- the ſprinkling mop. Gay. 
See ruddy maids, 

r 
Wl . 
Ts TwiRkL. v. . To revolve with a quick mo- 


tion. 3K 2 Twrki. 


4 
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T-y1A2.. n. . {fromthe verb.] | | 

1. Rotation; circular motion. 

2. Twiſt; convolution. r 

The tas on this is ditferent from that of the 
others; this being an hcteroſtropha, the ww! 
turning from the right hand to the left. Yoder d. 

To TWIST. v. 4. [zepifan, Saxon; twijeeny 
Dutch. } 

t. To form by complication ; to form by con- 
volution. 

Do but deſpair, 
Aud if thou want'ſt 2 cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider /v:/.4 from her womb, 
W il! ftrangle thee. Shakeſpeare. 

To reprove diſcontent, the aneients ſeigned, that 
in hel ſt od a man b a rope of hay ; and ſtill 
he twitted on, ſuffering an aſs to eat up all that 
wis finiſhed. Taylor. 

Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And tui our thread with gold and filk ; 
Would ſhe in friendſhip, peace, and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty, 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have conquer'd love, and worſe ambition, 
Elſe theſe two paſſions by the way 
May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play. 

The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the power of thoſe already known; 
For well you wif the ſecret chains that bind 
VWith gentle force the captivated mind. Lytz/cton. 

2. To contort; to writhe 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or ift it 
into a ſerpentine form. 1 

3. To wreath ; to wind; to encircle by ſome- 
thing round about. 

There are pillars of ſmoke ue about with 
wreaths of flame. Burnct's Theory of the Earth. 

4 To form; to weave. 

It thou d: | love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 

And thou ſhalt have her: was't not to this end 
iat thou began'ſt to rw;ff f.> fine a ſtory ? Shu. 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 

All know how prodigal 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to t 
Bays with that ivy which ſo early kiſt 
Thy youthful temples. 

6. To unite; to inſinuate. 

When avarice ii itſelf, not only with the 
practice of men, but the doctrines of the church; 
when eccleſiaiticks diſpute for money, the miſ- 
chief ſeems fatal. Decay of Pivy. 

To TwisT. v.n. To be contorted ; to be con- 
volved. 

In an ileus, commonly called the 29 of the 
guts, is a circumvolution or infertion of one part 
of the gut within the other. Arbuthnut on Alunents. 

Deep in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhining ſword : 
Th Inachians view the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
Her going volumes, and her rolling eyes. Pope. 

Tw1sT. u. ſ. | from the verb. 

1. Any thing made by convolution, or winding 
tio bodies together. 

Miaerva nurs'd him 
Within a uu of twining oſiers laid. 

2. Angle ſtring of a cord. 

Winding a thin ſtring about the work hazards 
its breaking, by the fretting of the ſeveral 2 
againſt one another. Moxan's Mechanical Exe cijes. 

2. A cord; aftring. 

Through theſe labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
Rut thy filk oi, let down from heav'n to me, 
Did both conduct aud teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. Herbert. 

About his chin the if? 
He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtrangl'd ſoul difmiſs'd. Dry. 

4. Contertion; writhe. 

Not the leaſt turn or cui in the fibres of any one 
animal, which does not render them more proper 
for that particular animal's way of life. than any 
other caſt or texture. - Addiſon. 

5. The manner of twiſting. 

Jack ſhrunk at firſt tight of it; he found fault 
with the length, the thickneſs, and the mot, Ab. 

Twi's IEA. n. . from mnv#. | 

1. One who twiſts; a ropemaker, 

„ The :aſtrumeat of twiftiog. To this word 


Prior. 


* 


W. ler. 


Addiſon. 
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have annexed ſome remarkable liges, which ex- 
plain twiſt in all its ſenſes. 
When a wifer a twiſting will twiſt him a 

twiſt, 

For the twiſting of his twiſt he three twines doth 
12twilt ; 

But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, 

The twine that untwitteth untwitteth the twiſt. 

Untwirling che twine that untwiſteth between, 

He twirls with his rewiſter the two in atwine ; 

Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 

He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 

Twixt the twain intertwitting a twine more be- 


tween, 
He, twirling his tv/ter, makes a twiſt of the 
twine. Willis. 


To Twir. v. a. [e dprtan, Saxon. ] To ſneer ; to 
flout ; to reproach. 
When approaching the ſtormy ſtowers 
We mought with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp 
ſhowers, 
And ſoothe to ſaine, nought ſeemeth ſike ſtrife, 
That ſhepherds ſo /4viten each other's life. . 
When I proteſt true loyal'y to her, 
She ttoits me with my falſhood to my friend. Shake. 
Aſop minds men of their errors, without un- 
ti-g them for what's amiſs. L' Fflrange. 
This theſe ſcoffers itte the Chriſtians with. 
Tillotſon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they 


Popr.] could bear no longer; for which he was twitted in 


his own time. Baker. 
To TWITCH, v. a. [rpiccian, Saxon. ] To vel- 
licate; to pluck with a quick motion; to ſnatch ; 
to pluck with a haſty motion. 
He roſe, and #2vitch'd his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 
Milton, 
Twitch'd by the ſleeve, he mouths it more and 
more. Dryden. 
With a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, 
And fear'd at ev'ry ſtep a itching ſprignt behind. 
Dryden. 
Thrice they ewitch'dthe diamond in her ear. Pope. 
Tw1TcH. 3. , | from the verb.] 
1. A quick pull; a ſudden vellication. 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As quick as light'ning in the breech. Milton. 
The lion gave one hearty bitch, and got his feet 


out of the trap, but left his claws behind, L Eu. 


2. A contraction of the fibres. 

Other confed'rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the zwizch produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the grateful food 


To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road. Black. 


Miglity phyſical their fear is, | 

For ſoon us noiſe of comb t near is, 

Their heart deſcending to their breeches, 

Muſt give their ſtomachs cruel ewitche;, Privy. 

A fit of the ſtone is the cure, from the inflam- 

mation and pain occaſioning convulſive tithes 

Sharp. 

Twiitcncnass. z. ſ. A plant. 

Twitchgrafs is a weed that keeps ſome landlooſe, 

hollow, and draws away the virtue of the ground, 
Mortimer, 

To Tw T TER. v. n. 

1. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted 

noiſe. 

This muſt be done; 

Swallows !Wwizzer on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 

They Roter chearful, till the vernal months 

Invite them back. - 

2. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclination. 

A low word. ; 

A widow which had a :witterivg toward a ſecond 

huſband, took a goſſipping companion to manage 

tlie job. L' Eflrange, 

Twi“r TTR. #. . 

1. Any motion or diforder of paſſion; ſuch as 

a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting, 

The ancient errant knights 


Themfon. | 


TYE 


And cut whole giants into fritters, 
Jo put them into amorous tuitlers. 


Idi hat. 
The moon was in a heavy twitter, that her 


cloaths never fitted her. 
2. An upbraider. 
TwiTTLETWA'TTLE, #./. [ A ludicrous redu- 
plication of /2vatt{e,] Tattle ; gabble. A vile word. 
Inſipid twwiitlerwattles, frothy jefts, and jingling 
witticiſms, inure us to a miſunderſtanding of 
things. L'Eftrarge, 
Twix r. A contraction of bettvixt. 
Twilight, ſhort arbiter 'trvixt day and night. 
Millar. 
Two. adj. | twai, Gothick; xpu, Saxon, ] 
1. One and one. 
Between /wo hawks, which flies the. higher 
pitch; 
Between tvs dogs, which hath the deeper mouth 3 
Between tus b ades, which bears the better tem- 


per ; 
Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt; 
Between ww» girls, which hath the merricſt eye, 
I have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment. e. 
Three words it will three times report, and then 
the two latter for ſome times. Bacn's Nat, liilory, 
Fifteen chambers were to lodge us io and a0 


together. Bar, 
They-lay: 


By to and tw9-acroſs the common way: Dryd:n, 

2. It is uſed in compoſition. 

Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any two-legg'd thing. DryZ; 

A rational animal better deſcribed man's eſſence, 
than a ew»-legged animal, with broad nails, and 
without feathers. Lacie. 

The twy-thap'd Ericthionĩus had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addife 

Her regiſter Was a two-leaved book of record, 
one page containing the names of her living, and 
the othe: of her deceaſed members. luliffe. 

Two'tps ED. adj. | two and ecgr.] Having an 
edge on either ſide. 

Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A a weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pe. 

Two'roL9 adj. | /wo and fold.] Double; two 
3 ſame Kind ; or two different things cocx- 
i{ting. 

Our prayer againſt ſudden death importeth a 
twofold deſire, hat death when it cometh may give 
us ſome convenient reſpite, or if that be Jenied us 
of God, yet we may have wiſdom to provide l- 
ways before-hand. H:.kr. 
Through mirkſom air her ready way ſhe makes, 
Her :w9fo/d term, of which two black as pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike 
Did ſoftly ſwim away. Fairy Queen. 

O thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regencrate, 

Doth now with twof/d vigour lift me up, 

To reach at victory above my head, 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bl-:ffings ſtecl my 1 nce's point. SH. 
Our twofold ſea, waſh either fide. . 
Time and place taken for. diſtingniſhabl- por- 
tions of ſpace and duration, have each of hem A 
twof la acceptation. Lolo 
Ewes, that erſt brought forth but ſingle Jambs, 
Now dropp'd their tzvotl burdens. I riors 
Holineſs may be taken in a exof4/4 ſenſe ; tor 
that external holineſs, which belongs to perſons 
or things, offered to God; or for thoſe internal 
graces Which ſanCtify our natures. Att. rbury. 
Two'FoLD. adv. Duubly. 

A proſclyte you make :xofoid more the child of 
hell than yourſelves, Matt. xxiü. 15. 
Tw&HANDED. adj. I and hand. | Large; bul- 
ky ; enormous of magnitude, 

With huge e ſway, 

Brandiſh'd atoft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. Milton's Paradiſe L'f 

If little, then ſhe's life and ſoul all o'er ; 

An Amazon, the large twobnd. d whore, Dry 
Two'»xxct. .. A ſmall coin, valued at twice 
a penny. l 
You all ſhew like gilt -rv2p/ncer to me. Se. 
To Ty I. v. 4. To bind. Sce LIE. 


L'Eftranye, 


Won all their ladies hearts in fights, | 


12 
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Tre. . /. See Tix. A Knot; a bond or obli-] To be diſcovet d, that can do me good ? 


gation. 3 


u 
ommand upon me; to the which my duties 
y with a Lot induloluble 33e 
For ever Knit. 

1 have no te upon vou to be true, 

But that which looſen'd your's, my love to you. 

Dryden. 

Honour's a ſacred y, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfeRtion, 

That aids and trengthens virtue where it meets 

her, 

And imitates ber actions where ſhe is not; 

It ouglit not to be ſported with. 

Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft ye ane ere name of friend. 

TER. . ſ. See Tick. 

Tuck. , [See Ttxe.] Tyke in Scottiſh ſtill 
denotes a dog, or one as contemptible and vile as 
a dog, and from thence perhaps comes teague, 

Baſe ye, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, 

By this hand, I ſu eat I ſcorn the term. St. 

TY'/MBAL. ». J. ['ymba!, French.] A kind of 
kettle drum. 

Yet gracious charity ! indulgent gueſt ! 

Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt ; 

My ſpceches would ſend up unheeded pray'r : 

The ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair : 

A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noiſe. 


Prov. 

TYMPANTTES. . /. | res, That par- 
ticular ſort of dropſy that twells the belly up like 
adrum, and is often cured by tapping. 

Tr/MrAxVUM. 2. , A drum; a part of the ear, 
ſo called from its reſemblance to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by 
fu ming the hy, are a great help to the hea r- 
ing. Wiſemen. 

Ty aN. nf. [from ty»panum, Lat.] A kind 
of obſtructed fAl:tulence that {wells the body like a 
drum; the wind dropty. 

Hope, the Chriſtap grace, muſt be propor- 
tioned and attemperate to the promiſe ; if it ex- 
ceed that temper 31d proportion, it becomes a tu- 
mour and :yn;prry of hope. U 


Aulaliſen. 
P opc. 


Hammond. 
He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 

As if the empire were a tympany, 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 


The title body grew { large ind high. Sackling. 
Others that atfect 
A lofty ſtile, ſwell to © tympourny. N ſommen 


Pride is no more than an un natural 'ympanyy that 
riſes in a bubble, and ſpends itſelt in a blaſt. 
I'l flrarge. 
Nor l-t thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of like efs; thine's at. nr of ſerſe. 
A tun of man in thy large bul* is writ, 
Fut ſure thou't but a k:lderkin of wit. Dryden. 
The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical 
tum ont, as makes it hard aid tight like a drum, 
aud from thence it is called a tympany. Arbuthnet. 
IV. 44d. Small. 
He that has alittle % wit, 
Muſt take content with his fortunes fit. Shale. 
TypPs. . ſ. [C, Fr. e,, Lat. rureg.] 
1. Emblem; mark of ſomething. 
Clean reavuncing 
The faith they ha-e in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
deu rt ho!ſter's breeches, and thoſe %s of travel, 
And underſt.oding again the honeſt men. Sp. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Type of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. Trior. 
2. That by which ſomething future is prefigured. 
Informing them by Hees 
And ſhadows of that deftin'd ſeed to bruiſe 
The terpen', by what means he ſhall atchieve 
Mankind's deliverance. Milton. 
The Apoſtle ſheves the Chriſtian religion to be 
in truth and ſubſtance what the Jewih was only 
in He- and ſhadow, Tillotſon. 
z. A ſtamp; a mark. Not in uſe. 
Thy ather bears the type of King of Naploe, 
Yet not ſo weilthy as an Engliſh veoman. Shake/.. 
What good i; cover'd with the face of beav'n 


Shat-ſpeare. 


| 


U 


| ' 


TT 


Ih advancement of your children, gentle lady, 
p to ſome ſcaffold, there to lofe their heads; 
Wo, to the dignity and height of fortune, 

The high imperial he of this earth's glory. Shakef. 

Which, though in their mean Het mall matter 

doth appeare, 
Yet both of good account are reck'ned in the 
ſhiere. Drayion, 

4. A printing letter. 

To Turk. 2. 4. To prefigure. 

He ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in 
refpect of their ſpiritual uſe and fignitication, and 
by fulfilling all things typ:d and prefigured by] i 
them. ht. 
Tr'v1cx, ) adj. [typique, Fr. typicus, Lat.] Em- 
TCA. ſ blematical; figurative of ſome- 
thing elſe. 

Ihe Levitical prieſthood was only typical of the 
Chriſtian ; which is ſo much more holv and ho- 
nourable than that, as the inſtitution of Chriſt is 


more excellent than that of Moſes. Atterbary. 
Hence that many courſers ran, * 
Hind -1n-hand, a goodly train, 
To bleſs the great Eliza's reign ; 


And in the hi glory ſhow 
What fuller blifs Maria ſhall beſtow. I rior. 
TVv/P1CALLY, adv. | from typical.] In a typical 
manner. 
This excellent com municativeneſs of the divine 
nature is fypically repreſented, and myſteriouſly | 
exemplified by the Porphyrian ſcale of being. 
Nor, 1 
TV“ rIicALxESss. nf. [from typical.] The ſtate 
of being typical. 
To Tur v. v. a. [from type.] To figure; to 
ſhew in emblem. 
The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a 
pattern to us, and is ſo typifi-d in baptiſm, as an en- 
gagement to riſe to neo neſs of life. Hammond. 
Our Sviour was L indeed by the goat that 
was lain; at the efluſion of whoſe blood, not only 
the hard hearts of his enemies relented, but the 
ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were ſhattered. 
B: own's Vulgar Frrout 3. 
* Tvro'/GRAPHER. . . [Tins and your. ] A 
printer. 
Tyvocranmical. adj. ſ from typography.] 
1. Emblematical; figurative. 
2. Belong ng to the printer's art. 
Ti rooRAa'PHICALLY. adv. [ fromtyprgraphical.] 
t. E blematically ; figuratively. 
2. After the wanner of printers. 
TYPOGRAPHY. », /. [He, Fr. typo- 
grplis, Lat. | 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical 
repreſentation. 
Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily 
publiſh-d amongſt us, are pieces containing rather 
pie f than verity. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
2. The art of printing. 
Ty'«axxESS. 3. / [from tyrant. ] A ſhe tyrant. 
They were by law of that proud ryrannſs, 
Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. 


Spenſer, 
The 7yrann js doth joy to fee 
The huge matlacres which her eyes do make. S 
Ty «x a/xN1CAL. I [tyr mus, Lot. tyranmguc, 
TV'uaxsiex. J Fr. g.] Suiting a ty- 
rant; acting like a tyrant; cruel ; deſpotick; im- 


perious. 
Charge him home t hat he effects 
T yrannick power. Sinks ſpears Corial mus. 


. You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon's office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrumcal. Shak [prare. 
Domitian had been /yramicel; and in his time 
many noble houſes were overthrown by falſe accu- 
ſations. Bacen. 
Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrant pow'r. A: on. 
it will be 791 umical and intolerable. Taylor. 
She hath recourſe 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 


Or kill'd and t: omns'd without a guard. 


If the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince | 


TYR 


Our ſects a more gross! power aſſume, 


And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome. 


- K. f ommons 
And by the nobles, by his commons cut, 


TH' oppreffor rul'd tyra it where he durſt;- 
Stretch d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vaſſals and his God. 


N 
TvRrA'xSStCALLY. adv. [from tyramical.] In 


manner of a tyrant. 


Trra'xNx1ctbs. nf. [tyranms and cado, Lat.] 


The act of killing a tyrant. 


To TY\kaxN15s. v. n. [tyraniſcr, Fr. from ty- 


rant.] To play the tyrant ; to act with rigour and 


mperiouſneſs. 
While we truſt in the mercy of God thro' Chriſt 


Jeſus, fear will not be able to ye over us. 


Then gan Caraufus ty» .n;ſ- anew 


And gainit the Romans bent their proper power, 
Aud fo Alæctus treackeruutty New, 


And took on him the robe of Emperor. 
I made thee riferable, 


Sponſor = 


What time I threw the people's ſuffrazes 
On him, that thus doth run o'er me. Shak o. 


A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to rue. Milton. 
Be.uty had crown'd you, and you muſt have been 


The wile world's miſtreſs, other than a queen 


All had been rivals, and you might have fpar'd, 

Wall. rs 
He does violence to his own faculties, tyronniſes 

over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative 

that belong to truth alone, which is to command 
by its own authority. Lecke. 

TyY'/xaxNovs, adj. [from tyrom.} Tyrannical ; 
deſpotick ; arbitrary; ſevere; cruel; imperious. 
Not in uſe. 

It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of 
mankind, who, not content with their tyrannous 7 
ambition, to have brought the others virtuous pa- 
tience under them, think their maſterhood nothing; 
without Coing injury to them. Siam 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteſtat on of 
the unjuſt and tyramw; rule of Harold, an uſurper. 

Spenſer. 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my fa- 

ther, 

And, like the tyra breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakeſpeare. 

Tis excelent 

To have a giant's ſtrength ; but it is rν,]ã u 

To ute it like a giant. Shck-ſprar te 
Fear you his tyrunc% paſſion more, alas! 

Than the queen's life ? Shate/peare, 
SubjeRion to this empire tyranmous, 
After the death of this tyrommu and ambitious 

king, theſe writinss came abroad. Tumples 


Fr. 
A Abſolute monarchy imperiouſ.y adminiſtre d. 
Our rand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th* exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyr.1y of heav'n. Mita. 
The cities fei oſten under tyranmer, which fpring 
naturally out of popular governments. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. 
Boundlels interaperarce: 
In nature is a tyramy ; it hath deen 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Shuke ſpears. 
3. Cruel government; rigoreus command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great yen lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee. Shak ere. 
Sufpicions diſpoſe Kings to tyramy, and huſbands 
to jealouſy. Bacon. 
God in judgment juſt, 
gobjects him from without to violent lords; 
Wu o as unde ſervedly inthral 


4. Severity; rigour ; inclemency. 
Ihe tyronny o the open night's too rourh 
For nature to endure. Shatsf. King [rare 


Na contends that this word, with the cerreſpon- 


Of a freſh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denharza 


den Greek and Latin, is derived from te, Welth 


al: 


Millor. 


TY/RANNY. . , | tyrazans, Lat. Sn; tyramaty- 


Temp. . - 


His outward freedom: tyranny muſt be. Mater. 


TY'RANT. u. ſ. [ TV,» ; , Lit Ree - 


* 


TRA 


and Erſe, land, and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare, 2. d. 
o 
vaſſals. 
1. An abſolute monarch governing imperiouſly. 
i a A cruel deſpotick and ſevere maſter; an op- 
Pr r. 
Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a re- 
Aſting is a tyrant. Sidney. 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the :yrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


TRA 

| _ Difſemblingcourteſy ! how fine this /yrant 
Can tickle where ſhs wounds | Sbakeſ. Cymbeline. 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon of our _ 
Aon. 
Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of 
the devil, by whom he ſcourges and plagues the 
world under him, to wit, tyrants z and was there 
ever any tyrant who was not alſo falſe and perfidi- 
ous ! South, 
Thou meaat'ſt to Kill a tyrant, not a _ 


Aydin. 


TRA 


When grau cuſtom had not ſhack!'d man; 
But free to follow nature was the made. 

Trae. #. /. [properly tire.] See Trax, 

I have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all over with 
emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre 
of her head. Hakewi!!, 

Tr'/ro, . ,. | properly tro, as in the Latin. 
One yet not of his art; one in his rudi. 
ments. 

There ſtands a ſtructure on a rifing hill, 
Where en take their freedom out to kill. Gaz, 


VAC 


Has two powers, expreſſed in modern 

Engliſh by two characters, / conſo- 

_ nant and U vowel, which ought to be 

9 conſidered as two letters; but as they 

were long confounded while the two uſes were 

annexed to one form, the oldeſt cuſtom ſtill con- 
tinues to be followed. 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds; one clear, ex- 
preſſed at other times by ex, as obtuſe ; the other 
cloſe, and approaching to the Italian «, or Engliſh 
09, as obtund, 

V, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly approach- 
ing to thoſe of & and f. With 5 it is by the Spani- 
ards and Gaſcons always confounded, and in the 
Runick alphabet is expreſſed by the ſame charac- 
ter with f, diſtinguithed only by a diacritical point. 
Its ſound in Engliſh is uniform. It is never mute. 

Vacancy. 3. ſ. [from vacant.] 

1. Empty ſpace ; vacuity. 

How is't 
That thus you bend your cye on vacancy, 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe? 55, 

2. Chaſm; ſpace unfilled. 

The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not 
how to tranſport his thoughts to the next particu- 
lar, for want of ſome connecting ideas. Watts. 

3. [ Yacance, Fr.] State of a poſt or employment 
hen it is unſupplied. 

They were content to bribe thera with the no- 
mination of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the re- 
venues of ſome churches duriug the vacancies, Lolly, 

In the vacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of tha 
ſpiritualities was ſummon'd to pariiament iu the 
biſhop's room. Aylife. 

4 | Vacances, Fr.] Time of leiſure; relaxation; 
intermiſſion; time unengage!, 

If, ſometimes, each other”'s eyes we ment, 
Thoſe little vacarcics from toil ave ſweet. Dryden. 

he daily intervals of time and vaccines from 
neceſſary labour, together with the one day in 
ſeven in the Chriſtian world, allou ſufficlent time. 
| IFaits. 

s. Liſueſſneſs; emptineſs of thought. 

When alone, or in company, they fit ſtill with- 
out doing any thing, I like it worſe; for all diſ- 
poſitions to idleneſs or v4cun'y, even before they 
are hihirs, are dangerous. Wotton, 

VACANT, adj. [rat Fr. vacani, Lat.] 

1. Empty; unfilled ; void. 

Why ſhould the air ſo impetaouſly ruſh into the 
cavity of the receiver, it there were betore no va- 
cant room to receive it. Boyl:. 

A better race to bring into their vacant 3 . 

. HIT. 


V. 


VAC 


2. Free; unencumbered; uncrowded, _ 

Religion is the intereſt of all; but philo ch 
of thoſe only that are at leiſure, and vac! tron 
the affairs of the world, Are“ Divine Dialog acs. 

A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from 
uneaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of 
remoter good. Locke. 

3. Not filled hy an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 

Leſt the fiend invade vcr potſelion. Milton. 

Others, when they allow the throne wacun:. 
thought the ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go to 
the next heir. S/. 

4. Being at leiſure; diſengaged. 

Ther which have the government, ſcatter the 
army abroad, and place them in villages to take 
their victuals of them, at ſach vc. times as thev 
lie not in camp. ; Spe 

dir John Berkley was the more vacant for tha! 
ſervice, by the reduction of Barnttaple. Cl» 

Beſides theſe portions of time which the neciſ 
ſities of nature and of civil life extorted from lim 
there was not a minute of the day which he lef/ 
vac. 10 

The memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
ments, and prevents any chatms of thought, by 
ideas of what is paſt. -ddifon. 

5. Thoughtleſs; empty of thought; not buſy. 

The wretched flave, 
Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with dittreſsful bread. 
Shak-ſpeare, 

The duke had a pleaſant and vacant face, pro- 

ceeding from a ſingular aſſurance of his temper. 
IF'ation's Buck. 

To Va\caTE. v. a. | vac, Lat.] 

1. To annul; to make void; to make of no au- 
thority. 

That after- act vacatiyg the authority of the pre- 
cedent, tells the world that ſome remorſe touched 
even Strafford's moſt implacable enemies. X. Char. 

Tae neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh Sabbat! 
was vacated by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the 
Lord's day. NeIfur 

2. To make vacant; to quit poſſeſſion of : as, 
he vacated the throne; 

3- To defeat ; to put an end to. 

He ves my revenge; 
For while he truſts me, 'twere ſo baſe a part | 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 

Vacs'T10nN. # . C Vacation, French; wacatio, 
Latin. ] | 

1. Iatermiſſion of juridicial proceedings, or any 
other ſtated employments ; receſs of courts or ſe- 
nate:. 


VAC 


Vacation is all that time which paſſes between 
term and term, at London. owe! 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of la- 
bour during the oper. term, ſo there is for them 

w1zereupon to be occupied in the vacation only 
Bacon's Offce of Alinatinn, 

2. Lei cure; freedom from trouble or perplexity. 

Benefit ox peace, quiet, and wvacatinn for piety, 
have rendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian com- 
monwealth, by la vs to ſecure propriety, Ilan d. 

Va'ccarr. . J. Cvacca, Lat.] A cow-huuſe; 
a cow-paſture. Butl'y, 

Vac!LLAaxcy. 3. ſvacill u, from wacilhy 
Lat. vcill unt, Fr.] A ſtate of wavering ; fluctu- 
ation; inconſtancy. Not mut.“ in ute. : 

I denv that all mutability imphe's imperfection, 
:hough tome does, as that caciliancy ine human fouls, 
und fuch mutations as are found in corporeal ma- 
ter. Mere's Divine a idlogacis 

VacittaTiov. n. .. [wacill.tia, from S 
at. v, tion, Fr.] The act or ſtate of being reel · 
ing or ſtaggering. 

The muſcles Keep the body upright, and prevent 
its falling, by readily aſlifting againſt every - 
lution. Des hae. 

Valcvisr. 3. f. [from vacuum.) A philoſopher 
chat holds a vacarm: oppoſed to ap. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vaci/s would have to 
he empty, becauſe they are manifeſtly devoid of 
ar, the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with feh- 
:le matter, Bone. 

Vacua'r1oNn. 3. / ſvacus, Lat.] The act of 
empty ing. Dits 

Vacr'ity. *. % {[tacuitas, from vacuus, Lat 
vacuite, Fr. 

1. Emptineſs; tate of being unfilled. 

Hunger is ſuch a ſtate of vocuity, as to require 2 
freſh ſupply of aliment. . Arbathnei, 

2. Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied. 

In filling up vacuities, turning ont ſhadows and 
ceremonies, by explicit preſcription of fut aut 
duties, which thofe ſhadows did obſcurely repie- 
ſent. Hanmond's Fund His. 

He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 

A vaſt vy. Miu. 

Body and ſpace are quite different things, and 3 
vacuity is interperied among the particles of mat · 
ter. Pontiy. 

God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, aud 
fill every vacuity of our ſoul, ſhould entirely poſ- 
ſeſs our heart. Nag. 
- Redeeming till at night theſe vacuitici of LY 

ay. £440 


| 3- Inanity ; want of reality, Tie 


VAG 


VAI 


The foul is ſeen, ike other thinge, in the mir.; fram being mifchievoug, are things of evident ufe. 


ror of its effects : but if they'll run behind the 
glaſs to catch at it, their expectations will meet 


with va-uity and emptineſs. 
vicurs. adj. [ vacaus, Lat. vacu?, Fr.] Emp- 


ty; unfilled. 
Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 
Infinitude ; nor vacu2us the ſpace. Milton's Par. L. 
VACUUM. 3. J. [ Latin. ] Space unoccupied by 
atter. 
” enquiries about vacuum, or ſpace and atoms, 
gill new us ſome good practical leſſons. Matti. 
To VADER. v. n. | vado, Lat.] To vaniſh; to paſs 


away. Spenſer. word uſeful in poetry, but not 
received. 
Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 


That thou may'ſt ſmile on all which thou haſt made; 
Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earthly frame, 
And at whoſe touch the hills in ſmoak ſhall wade. 
Wotton, 
Va'canroxnD. adj. [ vagabundus, low Lat. vaga- 
bond, Fr. 
1. 3 without any ſettled habitation; 
wanting a home. 
Let tnem pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death; 
Vagabind exile: yet I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakeſp. 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever 
place or juriſdiction he is found. hie Parergon. 
2. Wandering; vagrant. 
This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 
Shateſpeare. 
Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagatond or fruſtrate. M:lten. 
Vscaporr. a. . [from the adjective.] 
1. A vagrant; a wanderer: commonly in a 
ſenſe of reproach. 
We call thoſe people wanderers and vagabondi, 
that have nodwelling place. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the I. 
Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addiſon's Cato. 
2 "Via that wanders illegally, without a ſettled 
habitation. 
Vagabond is a perſon without a home. Watt.. 
Vaca'ky. n. |. — vagus, Lat. ] A wild freak ; 
a capricious frolic 
They chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagartes fell, 
As they wou'd dance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Would your ſon engage in ſome frolic, or take a 
wvaga'y, were it not better he ſhould do it with, 
than without your knowledge ? Locke on Education. 
VacinoPe/xx0U5: adj. [ vagina and penna, Lat.] 
Sheath-winged ; having the wings covered with 
hard caſes. 
Vos. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.] Wan- 
dering ; unſettled. Not in uſe. 
Such as were born and begot of a ſingle woman, 
through a vagus luſt, were called Sporii. Ayliffe. 
Vaorxaxcy. nf. [from wvagrant.] A ſtate of 
wandering ; unſettled condition. 
Va'craxT. adi. Wandering; unſettled ; va- 
gabond; unfixed in place. 
Do not oppoſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, 
or v«grant and fictitious ſtories, More's Div. Dial. 
Take good heed what men will think and ſay; 
That beauteons Emma wagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſfook. Prior. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, how round, how ſweet ; 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and ſoft delight : 
They ſtand recorded in his book, 
When Helen ſmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Prior. 
VA'GRANT. . g. [vagant, Fr.] A ſturdy 
beggar ; wanderer; vagabond ; man unſettled in 
habitation. In an ill ſenſe. 
F :7rats and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, 
Train'd to aſſault, and diſciplin'd to kill. Prior. 
You'll not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
Nor to collect the wagrants find a way. Blackm. 
To relieve the helpleſs poor; to make ſturdy 


F. Atterbury. 
Ye vagrants of the ſky. N 


Glanville.| To riglit or left, unheeded take your > Pope. 


Vacus. adj. [vague, Fr. vagus 
1. Wandecig * ; 4 
Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the 
villains, good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. 
Hayward. 
& = Unfixed; unſettled ; undetermined ; inde- 
nite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs 
no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the 
terms, whatſoever and thing, than it does to any 
other ideas. Locke. 
VAIL. . f. [v:il,, Fr. This word is now fre. 
quently written weil, from weclum, Lat. and the 
verb vi}, from the verb ]; but the old ortho- 
graphy commonly derived it, 1 believe rightly, 
from the French. 

1 A curtain ; a cover thrown over any thing 

to be concealed. 

While they were ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſe- 

cret ſins, they were ſcattered under a dark v«il/of 

forgetfulneſs. Wiſdom. 

2. A part of female dreſs, by which the face 

and part of the ſhape is concealed. 

3- Money given to ſervants. It is commonly 

uſed in the plural. Sce VaLe. 

To Vail. v. a, To cover. See VEiL. 

To VAIL. v. a. [ovaler le bexet, French. Addi- 

en writes it veil, ignorantly. 

1. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. 

They ſtiffly refuſed to vail their bonnets, which 

is reckoned intolerable conterapt by ſeafarers. 

Carew. 

. The virgin *gan her beavoir vale, 

And thank d him firſt, and thus began her tale. 

Fairfax. 

2. To let fall in token of reſpect. 

Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not 

vail their top-ſails, the Venetians fiercely aſſailed. 
Knolles's Hiſtery. 

_ my princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs 

, 


And wail your tops to me, the ſovereign of you 

all. rayton. 
They had not the ceremony of v:ling the bonnet 
in ſalutations ; for, in medals, they ſtill have it on 
their heads. | Addiſon. 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other 


intereſt. 
Gan wail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame 
Of thoſe that turn'd their backs. Shakeſpeare. 
To VAIL. v. . To yield; to give place; to 
ſhew reſpec by yielding. In this ſenſe, the mo- 
dern writers have ignorantly written wel. 
Thy conveyance muſt v to thy neighbour's ne- 
ceffity ; and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to thy 
neighbour's extremity. S 
VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vans, Lat.] 
1. Fruitleſs; ineffectual. 

Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this; for counſel is but vain. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. Dry. 
2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. 
Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. Dryden. 
Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears ; 
And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears. Dry. 
3- Meanly proud ; proud of petty things : with 
of before the cauſe of vanity. 
No folly like vai glory ; nor any thing more 
ridiculous than for a vain man to be ſtill boaſting 
of himſelf. 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly wain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile 5 


The minſtrels play'd on ev'ry ſide, 

Vain of their art, and for the maſtery vy'd. 
To be vain is rather a mark of bumility than 
pride. Fain men delight in telling what honours 


q 


vagrants relieve themſel ves; to hindex idle hands | 


r what great company they 


Sbal fp. 


LEftrange. 


VAI 


have kept, and the like; which plainly, 
— that theſe —_ op #. their 
due, and ſuch as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told : whereas a man, truly 
roud, thinks the honours below his merit, and 
corns to boaſt. Swift. 
Ah friend | to dazzle-let the vais deſign; 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart be = 
Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 
Unpleafing truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 
Ve var / defiſt from your erroneous ftrife 3 
Be wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime'of life ; 
The true ambition there alone reſides, 
Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides.. 


7. . 

+ Shewy ; oſtentatious. a 
ſome vain church with old theatrick _ 
oe. 


5. Idle; worthleſs ; unimportant, 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things. 

Bui't their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 

Or happineſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſts. 

He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, 

That all the actions of our life were vain, 

Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not confpir'd. 
Denham. 


To your vain anſwer will you have recourſe, 
And tell 'tis ingenite active force. Blackmore, 
6. Falſe ; not true. 

7. InVats. Tono purpoſe; to no end; ineffec- 
tually ; without effect. 


He tempts in van. Milton. 
Providence and nature never did any thing is 
vain. 'Eftrange. 


Strong Halys ſtands in vain ; weak '$ flies. 
g Halys in vain 1 


The philoſophers of old did ia vain enquire, 
whether ſunmum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily 
delights, virtue, or contemplation ? Locke. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, 
we act and think in vain, and make life a greater 
dream and ſhadow than it really is. Addiſon's Spect᷑. 

If from this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhall re. 
ceive ſatisſaction, I ſhall think that I have not 
written nor lived in vain. Ve on the Reſurrelion. 

VaiNGLo'ktous. adj. Ivan and glorioſus, Lat.] 
Boaſting without performances ; proud in diſpro- 
portion to deſert. 

ha man, when flutt'ring wind does 


low, 


In his light wings is lifted up to ſy.. Spenſer. 
Strength to glory aſpires : 

Vain-gloriou:, and through inves y ſeeks _ 
ilton.. 


This his arrogant and wain-glorious expreſſion. 
witneſſeth. Hale. 

VaixcLo'sy, n. f. [vana glria, Lat. Pride. 
above merit ; empty pride ; pride in little things. 

He had nothing of vam-glory, but yet kept ſtate. 


vt. and majeſty to the height ; being ſenſible, that 


majeſty maketh the people bow, but 754 
boweth to them. Bacon's Henry VII 
Expoſe every blaſt of wain-glory, every idle 
thought, to be chaſtened by the rod of ſpiritual 
diſcipline. Taylor. 
| This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural 
averſion to vain-ghry, wrote ſeveral pieces, which 
he did not aſſume the honour of . Addiſon. 
A monarch's\word, when mad vain-glorydraws ;. 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar. 


Pepe. 
VatxLy. adv. [from vain.] 
1. Without : tono purpoſe ; in vain, 
Our cannons malice wainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th* invulnerable clouds of heav'n. Shak. 
In weak complaints you vainly waſte your 


* that dis death. 
They are not tears can revenge 
Dryden. 
2. Proudly ; 


Humility teaches us o think neither vainly nor 


Dryd. | vauntingly of ourſelves. . 


3. Idly ; fooliſhly. ; 
Nor wainly hope to be invulnerable. Milton, 


| It Lentulus be ambitious, he ſhall be vainly cre- 


V AL VAL VAL 


dulous ; preſuming his adyancement to be decreed | Only be thou waliarne for me, and fight the] Such were theſe giants; men of high renown 4 I 
by the Sybilline oracles. Grew's Cojmol. | Lord's battles, 1 Sem. xviii. 17.1 For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir'd, bol. 

Vatxxtss. n. . from v.] The ſtate of | Hale, a very zu fencer, undertook to teach} And valor, and heroic virtue, call'q. Milton, 
being vain. Pride; falſehood ; emptineſs. that ſcience in a book, and was laughed at. H/alton.} alaur gives awe, and promites protection to « 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, The church of Antioch might meet at that time] thoſe who want heart or ſtrength to defend them. ; 
Than lying, ns, babbling. Shakeſpeare. | to celebrate the memory of ſuch a valiant combat] ſelves. This makes the authority of men among ing 
Vai, or VN. adj. ſin heraldrv.] Varie- and martyr of Chriſt. Neljon. women; and that of a maſter-buck in a aumeroug 1 
gated with coverings of gold, red, or other co- VLAN Tr. adv, [from waliant,] Stoutliy ; herd. Tomple's Miſc. land. 
lours. with perſonal ſtrength ; with perſonal bravery. VA'LCUABLE. adj. CV , Fi. from vale. ] 2 

V./ivort. u. , [-vriwod, a governor, Sclavo- Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day: 1. Precious; being of great price. in u 
nian. A prince of the Dacian provinces. Thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. Shake. 2+ Worthy ; deſerving re, ard, 

VA LANCE. . from Valencia, whence the It was the duty of a good ſoldier va/i-ntly to A juſt account of this valuable perſon, whoſe the 
uſe of them came. Skinner. } The fringes of dra- | withſtand his enemies, and not to be troubled with] remains lie before us. F. uertm 5 — 
pery hanging round the teſter and head of a bed. | aux evil hap. K'nolles. | The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory, lef. ns 

My hovſe | V&4LranTNESS. u. ſ. [from valium. ] Valour ; ſens very much by diſtance of time ; though tome 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold ; perfonal bravery ; puiſſance; fiercencſs ; ſtout. | minute circumſtances are very valuble, Swift, * 
Vue of Venice, gold in needlework. Shakeſp.\ neſs. ö VAL VT ION. . . ¶ from vals.) : 
Thruſt the of the bed, that it may be | Thy valiantneſs was wine; thou ſuck'dſt it from 1. The act of ſetting a value; appr-iſement. ns 
full in fight, Swift, me. $h.k:ſgeare.| Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any 3 

To VVL ck. va {from the noun.} To] Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by] gift that is in him, but in a juſt valuation of it, ra- val 
decorate with drapery. Not in uſe. the valiantneſs of the defendants, was forced to re- ther thinking too meanly than too highly, K. 

Old friend, thy face is π¾]1,u⁰ndd fince tire. Ares 2. Value ſet upon any thing. Re 
1 au thee laſt; com'ſt thou to beard me. Shakeſp.} Sbew not thy valiantu ſe in wine. Tecliſ. xxxi. No reaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet Pr 

VALE. # þ ſ vl, FI. reti lis, Lat.] VALID. adj. valid, French ; validis, Lat. 80 flight aA valuction, ſhould reſerve 

1. A low ground ; a valley; a place between 1. Strong; powertul ; efficacious ; prevalent. My ci ackꝰ'd one to more care. S. Cymbeiine, l 
tu o hills. Vale is a poetical word. Perhaps more vu arms, Take out of men's minds falſe ve, and it 

In Ida : who knows not Ida walr © Weapons more valiant, when uext we meet, would leave the minds of a number of men, poor | 
An hundred ſhepherds woned. Fpenſer. | May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes. Millon.] ſhrunken things. Bain, | 
Met in the 9% of Arde. Shikeſp., Henry VIII.] 2. Having intellectual force; prevalent ; weigh-] The writers expreſſed not the vatuitin of the Ga 
Anchiſes, in a flow'ry vu, ty; concluſive. denat ius, without regard to its preſent dation. 
Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale. A difference in their ſentiments as to particular Ar buthnit on Coins, Tl 
Dryden. | queſtions, is no v argument againſt the gene- Varva'ron. . .. [from vale. An appraiſer; * 

In thoſe fair v by nature formꝰ d to pleaſe, ral truth believed by them, but rather a clearer one who ſets upon any thing its price. A word 

Where Guadalquiver ſerpentines with eaſe. Ilurte.] and more ſolid proof of it. Stephens. which I have found no where elſe. 4 

2. {From avail, profit ; or val, farewel. If from VaLrpiTtv. . J. [validit.7, Fr. from valid.] What va/watzr; will the biſhops make uſe of? Su. ve 
ava, it muſt be written vail, as Dryden writes. If | 1. Force to convince ; ceituinty. VA'LUE. nf. [value, Fr. valor, Latin.] a 
trom val, which I think is right, it muſt be v. You are perſuaded of the validity of that famous] 1. Price; worth, n 
Maney given to ſervants. verſe, Ye ore phyſicians of no v. Jeb. xiii, 

Since our knights and ſenators account 'Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear. Pere. Learn to live for your own fake, and the ſervice of 
To what their ſordid, begging val amount; 2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed, of God ; and let nothing in the world be of any ſh 

udge what a wr«tched ſhare the poor attends, To thee and thine, value with you, but that which you can turn into bl 
Vhoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends. Remain this ample third of our fair kitgdem ; | a fervice of God, and a meaus of your future hap- : 
Dryden. No leſs in ſpace, va/idity, and pleaſure, pineſs. Law, b. 

His revenue, beſiles e amounted to thirty | Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. SLi . 2. High rate. 
pounds. Scwift.| VaLLa'xcy. u. ſ. [from valunce. ] A large wigh Czar is well acquainted with your virtues, | 

VatipieriON. 3. . val l, Lat.] A farewel. | that ſhades the face. And therefore ſets this val«e on your life: 

A v ited ion forbidding to weep. Donne. But you, loud Sirs, who through your curl: | Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, el 

Vatevricroky. adj. [from valldico, Latin. look big, : Aud name your terms. Addis. be 
Bidding farewel. | Critick in plume and white vallancy wig. Dryden. 3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the thing P 

VAatuxTINE, . . A ſweetheart, choſen on | Va'LLEv. u. f. Twall-d, Fr. vi, Latin.) A] bought. - 
Valentine's day. low ground ; a hollow between hills. He ſent him money ; it was with this obliging 1 

Nou all nature ſcem'd in love, Vallics are the intervals betw ixt mountains, I vd. teſtimony, that his deſign was not to pay him the 
And birds had drawn their va!/-ntines. Witty. Live with me, and be my love, value of his pictures, becauſe they were above any 

VaterIAv. a. f. | valcrions, Lat. valerian, Fr.] And we will all the pleaſure prove, price. Dryd u. 
A plant. That hills and vall:ys yield. R.iicigh. | ToVa'LUE. v. a. [vahkir, Fr. from the noun.] 

VALET. n. ſ. Cult, Fr.] A waiting ſervant. Sweet interchange of hill and valley, Alton. 1. To rate at a certain price. | 

Giving caſt-clothes to be worn by valrts, has a] T have been ready to freeze on the top of a hill; When the country grows better inhabited, the v 
very ill effect upon little minds. Had ſon.] and in an hour's time after, have ſuffered as great | tithes and other obventions will be more augment- 

Var ruhfxa'RtAx. I adj. [valctudinaire, Fr. | inconvenience from the heat of the v.:/{ky. Brown. | ed, and better valued, Spenſ'r, 

VALETUTINARY» j val.tudo, Lat.] Weak-] Va/Lorovs. adj. [from vaiow.] Brave ; ſtout; | A mind v./ing his reputation at the due price, 
ly ; fickly ; infirm of health. valiant. will repute all diſhoneſt gain much inferior there- 

Phyſic, by purging noxious humours, prevents{ The famous warriors of the antique world unto. Carew's Su U. F 
ſickneſs in the healthy, or recourſe thereof in the | Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wite, God alone wales right the good. Milton. \ 
vun y. Braune. In which they would the records have enroll'd, 2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder Of their great deeds and va/2r9:5 enterpriſe. Sperſer.| Some of the fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many 
hil!s, or from the hills to the v⸗des, is a great Captain Jamy is a marvellous valwrous gentle-| very valued pieces of French, Italian, and English 

8 benetit to the val u ier, feeble part of man- man. Shakeſpecre.| appear. Addiſon. 
Kind. ©-- Derham | VA'LoxotsLY. edv. [from walros.] In al He wales himſelf upon the compaſſion with ; 

Some patients have been liable to this ſymptom, | brave manner. which he relieved the afflicted. Attertury. N 
and reduced by it to a v tudinary and very un-“ VA'LOUR. . f. [valcur, Fr. valor, Lat. Ainſ.] ] To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
equal ſt te of health, Blackmore. | Perſonal bravery ; ſtrength ; proweſs ; puiſſance ; | A pleaſing off ring, when 'tis made by you; 

Cold of winter, by topping the pores of perſpi- | ſtoutnels. He value theſe. . Pope, 
ration, keeps the warmth more within; where-| That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, 3- To appraiſe ; to eſtimate. | 1 
by there is a greater quantity of ſpirits generated | And chaſtiſe, with the valaur of my tongue, If he be poorer than eſtimation, the prieſt ſhall 
in hevVthful animals, for the cafe is quite otherwiſe | All that impedes thes. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | value him. Lev. xxxii. 8. 6 
in bald 2 y ones. (tern Phil, Prin. Here I conteſt 4. To be worth; to he equal in worth to. N 

Feu ns- iunt maſt ive where they can com- As hotly and as nobly with thy love, The peace between the French and us not v | 
mind and ſcoll. Swift. As ever in ambitious firength I did The coſt that did conclude it. Se. Henry VIIL 

Va'tiaxce tf. [from voir; wa lance, Fre} | Contend againſt thy valcur. Shak ſp. Coriolanus. 8. To take account of, F; 
Valour ; perſonal puiſſance ; fierceneſs; brave- When val preys on reaſon, If a man be in ſickneſs, the time will ſeem 
ry. Not in ute. It eats the ſword it fights with. SH. Ant. and Clo. longer without a clock than with; for the mind 

With Riff force he thook his mortal lance, An innate va{ ur, appeared in bim, when he | doth value every moment. Bacen. 

To let him weet his doughty vane. Spenſer, put himſelf upon the ſoldiers defence, as he re-] 6. To reckon at, with reſpect to number or 

VA'LIANT. adj. CHa, French. ] Stout; | ceived the mortal ſtab. Howe! | power. 
perſonally puitſant ; brave. We ſay, a v«iaz man; | For contemplation he, and var form'd ; The queen is vaked thirty thouſand ftrong : _ | 
a valiart action. For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. Mil. } Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. * 
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VAN 


7. To 22 with reſpect to importance; to 
zold important. 
* The king muſt take it ill, 
80 flightly valued in his meſſenger. Shak. King L. 

Neither of them valued their promiſes, accord- 
ing to rules of honour or integrity. Clarenden. 

$. To equal in value; to countervail. 

1: cannot be E, with the gold of ophir. Job. 

9. To raiſe to eſtimation. This is a ſenſe not 
in uſe. 

; che ordered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of 
the wiſelt, by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſer- 
able; vg the folly of the me it fooliſh, by mak- 
ing the ſucceſs proſperous. 1dney. 

Some value themſelves to their country by jea- 
louſies of the crown. T: mple. 

Vanity, or a defire of valuing ourſelves by ſhew- 
ing others faults, | ple. 

Va/LUELESS. adj. [from value.] Being of no 
value. 

A counterfeit 
Reſcmbling majeſty ; which, tench'd and tried, 
Proves vue ſi. Shakeſpeare": King Fohn. 
VAa'iutr. . /. [from value, | He that values. 
Hammond was no v./«r of trifles. Fell. 

VALVE. . ſ. [vulvai, Latin.) 

1. A folding door. 

Su iſt through the valves the viſionary fair 
Repats'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Opening their valves, ſelf-mov'd on either fide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide : 

When death commands they cloſe, when death 
commandiz divide. : arte. 

2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of a 
veſſel. 

This air, by the opening of the valve, and forc- 
ing up of the ſucker, may be driven out, Boyle. 

3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which 
opcns in certain veſſels to admit the blood, and 
ſhuts to prevent its regreſs. 

The arteries with a contractile force, drive the 
blood (till forward; it being hindered from going 
backward by the v. e of the heart. i ulbnot. 

VAa/LvULE. . J. [valuule, Fr.] A ſmall valve. 

Vaur. u. /. The upper leather of a ſhoe. Ain. 

To VAMP. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed. probably 
enough by Set to be derived from avant, Fr. 
biſore ; and to mean laying on a new outſide. ] To 
piece au old thing with ſome new part. | 

You wiſh : 34 
To vamp a body with a dangerous phy ſick, 
That's ſure of death without. Sh. Coriolunus. 

This opinion hath been van;p:ed up by 3 

. 

I had never much hopes of your vπ play. Sw. 

VAa'rptR. u. . [from vamp.] One who pieces 
out an old thing with ſomething new. 

Var. u. . | from avan!, French. ] 

1. The front of an army ; the firſt line. 

Before each van prick forth the airy knights. 

: ; Alilton, 
The foe he had ſurvey'd, 

Arraign'd, as t' him they did appear, 

With var, main battle, wing and rear. Hudi5ras. 

Van to von the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 

The midmoft battles haſt'ning up behind. Dryd-z. 

2. v Fr. yamus, Lat.] Any thing ſpread 
wide by which a wind is raiſed ; a fan. 

The other token of their ignorance of the ſea 
Was an oar, they call it a corn v. Broome. 

3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 

His ſail-broad wons 
He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 
Up-lifted, ſpurns the ground. Miltan's Par. L,. 
A fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wind drew nigh, 
Who on their plumy v. receiv'd. him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, 


As on a floating cout, through the blithe air. 


Nitlton 

His difabled wing unſtrung: 
He whee''d in air, and ſtretel'd his va»? in vain; 
His vazs no longer could his flight ſuſta n. Dr;. 
The vn are broad on one fide, and narrower 
on the other; both which miniiter to the progref- 
five motion of the bird. 


4late. 


| 


V AN 


harbinger; a precurſor, 

Vaxs. . J. ſwan, Dutch.] A plate hung on 
a pin to turn with the wind. 

A man ſhe wou'd ſpell backward ; 
if tall, a lance ill- headed; 

It ſpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds: 
—_ Shakeſpeare. 

Va"xovann. . . [avaun! gard:, French. | The 
front, or firſt line of the army. 

The King's vazt-puard mantained fight againſt 
the whole power of the enemies. Bacon. 
The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 
In wvant-gaard of li troops, and marcht, for 

ſtrength a ſavage hore. 2 in. 

Vanguard to right and left the front untold. 

Nilton. 

VaxY'Lta. . J. [ vanille, French.] A plant. 

The fruit of thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent choco- 
Miller. 
When mixed with wanilli2;, or ſpices, chocolate 
acquires the good and bad qualities of aromatic oils. 

Arbationt on Aliments. 

To V4"x1SH. v. n. [vanſco, Lat. evanxuiry Fr.] 

1. To lole perceptible exiſtence, 

High honour is not only gotten and born by 
pain and danger, but mutt be nurſed by the like, 
or elſe v.n;/bcth as ſoon as it appears to the world. 

Sutncy. 

While fancy brings the v.m;/7'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 

2. To paſs away from the fight ; to diſappear. 

Whither are they v hd; 
Into the air; and what ſeem d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shak: ſpear. 
Now I have taken heart, thou van. SH. 
He cut the cleaving ſkv, 
And in a moment vun from her eye. Pepe. 
Milton. 


3. To paſs away; to be loſt. 

All theſs delights will voni/h. 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which 
we had diſtinguiſhed ourſelves, vaniſhed all at 
ſtarted up. Attertury 

Va'xtTy. a. f. [wvanitas, Lat. vanite, Fr.] 

1. Emptineſs; uncertainty ; inanity. 

Vanity of vanitics all is vanity. 

2. Frutleſs defire ; fruitleſs endeavour. 

Vanity poſſeſſeth many, who are deſirous to 
know the certainty of things to come. Sichey. 

Thy pride, 
And wand'ring voy, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Miltn. 

3- Trifling labour. 

To uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which 
are both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightly 
be judged a vanity in the anſwerer, not much in- 
ferior to that of the inventor. Kal igb. 

4. Falſchood ; untruth. 

Here I may well ſhew the vanity of that which 
is reported in the ſtory of Walſingham. Sr J. Dav. 

5. Empty pleaſure ; vain purſuit ;-idle ſhew ; 
unſubſtintial enjoyment ; petty object of pride. 

Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made 
ſuch ſtore of glorious creatures on earth, and 
leave them all to be conſumed in ſecular wanty, 
allowing none but the baſer ſort to be employed 
in his'own ſervice, Hecker. 

I muſt 
Beſtow upon the eves of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. Shakrfp., Tempeſt. 

Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 

Make her free will flave to vou!y. Dawes. 

Sin, with vanity, had fill'd the works of men. 

Milian. 

The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the v4xty of 
their dreſs; and no other reaſ en can be given of 
it, bat that they equal, if not ſurpaſs them, in the 
vanity of their defires. Scuth 

Think not when woman's tranſient breath is 

fled, 
That all her vie at once are dead; 
Succeeding rome the ſtill regards, 
And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlouks the cards. 
Pope. 


Ecel. 


Da bam. | 


6. Oſtentation; arrogance, 


AP 


. ; a F a 
VaxcouRttR. . /. Carte, French. 1 A} The ground-work thereof is. true, however 


they, through v.rxicy, whillt they would not ſeem 
to bo ignorant, do thereupon build many forged 
hiſtories of their own antiquity. -. enſer. 
Whether it were out of the ſame warity, which 
poſſeſled all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, 
that Plato alſo publiſhed, not under the right au- 
thors names, thoſe things which he had read in 
the Scriptures ; or fearing the ſeverity of the Are. 
opagiate, and the example of his maſter Socrates, 
[ cannot judge. Ral. Hiſt. f the World. 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon Cight 
grounds ; pride operating on ſmall occaſions. 
Can yon add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you _—_ 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, 
That vanity's the food of feols ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. Swift's Miſe. 
The corruption of the world indulges women 
in great vanity, and mankind ſeem to contider them 
in no other view, than as to many painted idols, 
that are to allure and gratify their paſſions. Laws. 
To VAX. v. a. [from vanner, Lat. vamer, Fr.] 
To fan ; to window. Notein uſe. 
The corn, which in vanzing heth loweſt is the 
beſt. - ac. . 
To VA'NQUISH, . 4 fwvaincre, French. ] 
1. To conquer to overcome; to ſubdue. - 
Wer't not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The fearful French whom you late vangui/ted, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and w.ngw/b you ? 


They ſubdued and vangui/ed the rebels in all 
encounters. Clarendon. 


The gods the victor, Cate the v.mqui/h'd choſe : - 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chuſe the varguih'd, and reftore him too. 


Dryd.n. * 
2. To confute. 
This bold affertion has been fully vangui he in 


once, and a ſpirit of infidelity and prophaneneſsſa late reply to the biſhop of Meaux's treatiſe. 


F. Atterbury. 
Va'xquviSurR. . . [from vargquiſh.] Con- 
queror ; ſubduer. 
He would pawn his forttnes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might | 
Be call'd your vanguiſher. Shak ſpcare. 
I ſhall riſe victorious, and ſubdue 
My vanguifher ; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. Milt. 
Troy's vanuiſher, and great Achilles“ ſon, 
A. Philips. 
Va'xTAGE. . /. [from advantage.] 
1. Gain ; profit. 
What great vaxvage do we get by the trade of a 
paſtor ? Sid 
2. Superiority ; ſtate in which one had better 
means of action than another. : 
With the wartage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted molt againſt my love. Shak. 
He had them at v.antuge, being tired and harraſ- 
ſed with a long march. H., on. 
- The pardoned perſon muſt not think to ſtand 
upon the ſame vantage of ground with the inno- 
cent. Jouth, 
3. Opportunity; convenience. 
Be ailur'd, Madam, will be done 
With his next vantage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbe line. 
To VVN TA R. v. a | from advunmage.] To pro- 
fit. Not in uſe. 
We yet of preſent peril be afraid; 
For needleſs fear did never vantage non :. Spenſ. 
Va'xXTEBRASS. n. ſ. favant frat, Fr.] Armour 
for the arm. 
I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd braun. 
$ bak: / bear ”, 
Put on wvantiraſ;, and greves, and gauntlet, 
Aan. 
VA'FID. adj. C vapide, Lat] Dead: having 
the ſpu it evapor.tedz ſpiritleſs: mauki h; flat. 
Thy wines let feed a whil- 
In the fat refuſe : leit tov ion disjoin'd, 
From ſpritely it to ſharp qr vp Cu. go. en. 
The etfects of a v.pid and viicio.s counſtitution 
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VAP 


of blood, are ſtagnation, acrimony, and putrefac- 
tion. . Arbuthnot. 
Va'viDNESS. n. ſ. [from vqpid.] The ſtate of 
being ſpiritleſs or maukiſh ; maukiſhneſs. 
Var?oRA'TION. 2. . | vapor ation, Fr. vaporatio, 
Latin, from vapour.] The act of eſcaping in va- 
pour, 


Va'voRER., n. . [from wapmr.] A boaſter ;| 


a braggart. 
This ſhews theſe vaporers, to what ſcorn they 
expoſe themſelves. Cc. of the Tongue, 
Va'eokIsSH. adj. [from vapour. 
1. Vaporous; full of vapours. 
It proceeded from the nature of the va 
place. a 
2. Splenetick ; peeviſh ; humourſome. 
Pallas grew v«4p'riſh once and odd, 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope 
V4a/porxoUS. adj. [vaporeux, Fr. from vapaur.] 
1. Full of vapours or exhalations ; fumy. 
The: _ night approaches. Shakeſpeare. 
This ſhitting our abode from the warmer and more 
© 2£9245 air of the vallies, to the colder and more 
ſubtle air of the hills, is a great benefit to the vale- 
tudinarian part. Des ham. 

2. Windy; flatulent. ; 

If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch waporors 
food, it endangereth the child to become Fig” w9e 

con. 

Some more ſubtile corporeal element, may ſo 
equally bear againſt the parts of a little vr 
moiſture, as to form it into round drops. Aſore. 

The food which is moſt vap9rousand perſpirable, 
is the moſt eaſily digeſted. Arbuthmot. 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of 
an artery, may carry off theſe vaporous ſteams of 
the blood. Ch: yne. 

VA'POUR. 3. /. [waperr, Fr. vapor, Lat.) 

1. Any thing exhalable ; any thing that mingles 

with the air. 

Jove a dreadful ſtorm call'd forth 

Againſt our navy; covered ſhore and all 

With gloomy vapors, Chapman. 

Vapour, and mitt, and exhalation hot. ilton. 

When firſt the ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 

It draws up vapows which obſcure its rays: _ 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Refle& new glories, and augment the day. Pope. 

2. Fume ; ſteam. 

The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagina- 
tion is not clouded by the vapours of meat. Oryd. 

In diſtiiling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be 
taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the till 
will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour from the candle 
to the ſtill. Newton's Opticks. 

For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and 
any thing which creates a cough, are proper. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3- Wind ; flatulence. 

In the The!lalian witches, and the meetings of 
witches that have been recorded, great wonders 
they tell, of carrying in the air, transforming them- 
ſelves into other budies. Theſe fables are the 
effects of imagination: for ointments if laid on any 
thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in the 
vapIur;, and ſend them to the head extremely. 

| Bacon. 

4. Mental fume; vain imagination; fancy un- 
rea. 

It his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath 
ne grace of hope, though it be clouded over with 
a melancholy vapour, that it be not diſcernable even 
to himſelf. 1 Hammond. 

5. {In the plural. ] Diſeaſes cauſed by flatulence, 

or by diſeaſed nerves ; hypochondriacal maladies ; 
melancholy. ; ſpleen. 

To this we rauſt aſcribe the ſpleen, ſo frequent 
in ſtudious men, as well as the vapors to which 
the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. Add. Sper. 

To Valrour. vn. [v. ro, Lat.] 

1. To pais in a vapour or fume ; to fly off in 
eVaporations. 

When thou from this world wilt go, 
de whole world vapcurs in thy breath, Dome. 
Jo emit fumes. 
3 


Kah. 


VAR 


Swift running waters + 
ſtanding waters. 
3- To bully ; to brag. 
Not true, quoth he ; Howe'er you wapour, 
I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras. 
Theſe are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours ; 
And what in real value's wanting, 
Supply with vapwring and ranting. Hudibras. 
That I might not be vapow'd down by inſigni- 
ficant teſtimonies, I uſed the name of your ſociety 
to annihilate all ſuch arguments. Glanville. 
Be you to us but kind; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall find. F. Dorſet"s Song. 
To Va'vouk. v. 4. To effuſe, or icatter in 
fumes or vapour. | 
Break off this laſt lamenting Kiſs, 
Which ſucks two ſouls, and vapour; both away. 
Donne. 
He'd laugh to fee one throw his heart away, 
Another ſighing vapavr forth his ſoul, 
A third to melt himſelf in tears. 
Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonous quality, it 
vapoured out, aud mingled with ſpirit of wine. 
«On, 
It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix 
the ſilver, never to be reſtored, or vapuured away, 
when incorporated into ſuch a maſs of gold. 
Bacon. 
VA'RIABLE. adj, [Variable, Fr. variabilis, 
Lat.] Changeable ; mutable ; inconſtant. 
O ſwear not by th* inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb; 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe vari ble. Shake/. 
: Haply countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel _ 
This ſometing ſettled matter in his heart. Shakeſp. 
By the lively image of other creatures, did thoſe 


not ſo much as 
acon's Natural Hiftory. 


Ben Tenſor. 


VAR 


The fame of our writers is confined to theſe 
two iſlands, and it is hard it ſhould be limited in 
time as much as place, by the perpetual variating 
of our ſpeech. Swift, 

There is but one common matter which is (ji. 
verified by accidents; and the ſame numerical 
quantity, by variations of texture, may conſticuts 
facceiiively all kinds of body. Benthy, 
2. Difference; change from one to another. 

In ſome other places are more females born 
thin males; which, upon this variation of pro- 
portion, I recommend to the curious. Grout, 

Each ſea had its peculiar ſhells, and the fame 
vation of ſoils ; this tract affording ſuch a ter. 
reſtrial matter as is proper for the formation of 
one fort of ſhell-fiſh ; that of another. Hecdwyd, 

3- Succeſſive change. 

Sir Walter Blunt, 

Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of oure. 
Shakeſpers e, 

4- [In grammar.] Change of termination ot 
nouns. 

The rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of 
the v.271210p of words, and the peculiar form of 
ſpeech, are often appointed to be repeated. // at;, 

5: Change in natural phenomenons. 

he duke run a long courſe of calm proſperity, 
without any viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, 
amidſt divers variations in others. Wetter. 

6. Deviation. 

He obſerved the v.iation of our Engliſh from 
the original, and made an entire tranſlation of the 
whole for his private uſe. | Fil. 

If we admit a variation from the tate of his 
creation, that variation muſt be neceſſarily after 
an eternal duration, and therefore within the com- 
paſs of time. a Hale. 

I may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his 


ancients repreſent the variable paſſions of mortals : | ſenſe ; but the greateſt variations may be fairly 


as by ſerpents were ſignified deceivers. Kaleigb. 

His heart I know how variab/:, and vain, 
Self-left. Milton's Par. Loft. 

VA/RIABLENESS. u. ſ. [from wvariatle.] 

1. Changeableneſs ; mutability. 

You are not ſolicitous about the variablen of 
the weather, or the change of ſeaſons. Addiſon. 

2, Levity ; inconſtancy. 

Cenſurers ſubje&t themſelves to the charge of 
variableneſs in judgment. Clariſſa. 

Va'81ABLy. adv. [ from variable.] Changeably ; 
mutably ; inconſtantly; uncertainly. 

Va'xIANCE. n. . [from vary. ] Diſcord ; diſ- 
agreement; diſſention. 

I am come to ſet a man at va iance againſt his 
father. Meth. 

A cauſe of law, by violent courſe, 
Was, from a variance, now a war become. 

Set not any one doctrine of the goſpel at va- 
iance With others, which are all admirably con- 
ſiſtent. Spratt. 

She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen : 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and _—_y 

Cs 

If the learned would not ſometimes 9 
the ignorant; the old to the weakneſſes of the 
young ; there would be nothing but everlaſting 


variance in the world. Swift. 
Many bleed, | 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. 


Thomſon. 
Who are they that ſet the firſt and ſecond ar- 
ticles at va/iance with each other, when for four- 
teen centuries, and more, they have agreed moſt 
amicably together. Waterland. 
Vania'TION. n. ſ. [ varitia, Latin; vatiation, 
French. ] 
1. Change ; mntation ; difference from itſelf. 
After much va iatian of opinions, the priſoner 
was acquitted of treaſon, but by moſt voices found 
guilty of felony. Hayward. 
The operation of agents will eaſily admit of 
intention and remiſſion, but the eſſences of things 
are conceived not capable of any ſuch antes 1 


Das. 


deduced from him. Dryden. 

7. Variation of the Compaſs ; deviation of the mag- 
mow needle from an exact parallel with the me- 
ridian. 

Va'xrcous, adj, ¶ varicaſus, Latin.] Diſeaſed 
with dilatation. 

There are inſtances of one vein only being va- 
ricous, Which may be deftroyed by tying it above 
and below the dilatation. pc. 

To VA'RIEGATE. v. a. [ variegatu;, ſchool. 
— To diverſify ; to ſtain with different co- 

ours. 

The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which 
variegates and adds to the beauty of the ſtone. 

Wodward on Foſſils, 

They had fountains of wariegated marble in 
their rooms. Ar built. 
Ladies like variegoted tulips ſhow ; 

'Tis to the changes half the charms we owe: 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, 
Fine by deſect, and delicately weak. Popes 

Var1EGCA'TION. n. . | from wvariegate.] Diver 
ſity of colours. 

Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſome- 
what impoveriſhed with very fine ſand ; elſe they 
will ſoon loſe their var iegations. Eve, Kalrndor, 

Var1r'eETY. . . [variad, French; varia 


1. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to angther ; 
intermixture of one thing with another. 

All ſorts are here that all th' earth yields ; 
Variety without end. Milton's Paradiſe L:f 

Vat iety is nothing elſe but a continued — 

$9:ths 

If the ſun's light conſiſted of but one ſort of 
rays, there would be but one colour in the whole 
world, nor would it be poſſible to produce any 
new colour by reflections or refractions; and by 
conſequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compoſition of light. Newton's C1. 

2. One thing of many by which varicty is made. 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

The encloſed warmth, which the earth hath in 
itſelf, ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſtiſteth. 
nature in the ſpeedier procreation of thoſe va i-/:5, 


which the earth bringeth forth. m_ . 
8 J. Dit- 
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3. Difference; diſſimilitude. 

Tuere 15A variety in the tempers of good men, 
with relation to the different impreſſions they re- 
czive from different objects of charity. F. Aiierb. 
4. Variation; deviation; change from a former 


= were a great vanity to reject thoſe reaſons 
drawn from the nature of things, or to go about to 
anſwer thoſe reaſons by ſuppoſitions of a variety 
in things, from what they now appear. Hals. 
Many and different kinds. 

He now only wants more time to do that variety 
of good which his ſoul thirſts after, Law. 

VARIOUS. adj | various, — 

1. Different; ſeveral; manifold. 

Then were they known to men by varia; 


names, 
And varia; idols, through the heathen world. 
Milton. 
2, Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; unlike 
itſelf. « : 
The names of mixed modes want ftandards in 
nature, whereby to adjuſt their ſignification; 
therefore. they are very various and doubt ful. 
Locke. 
3- Unlike each other. 
He in derifion ſets 
Upon their tongues a var ſpirit, 
To raſe quite out their native language. Milton, 
So many and ſo various laws are given. Mili. 
Vaſt crowds of ranquiſh'd nations march along, 


Forios in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryd. 
Various of temper, as of face or fame, 
Lach individual: his great end the ſame. Pope. 


4. Variegated ; diverſified. 
Herbs ſudden flower'd, - 
ning their varivut colours. Milton, 
Va/r10USLY, adv, [ from various. ] In a various 
manier. 
Having been variety toſſed by fortune, directed 
his courſe to a ſafe harbour. Bacon, 
Various objects from the ſenſe, 
T ario/ly repreſenting. Milton. 
Thote various ſquadrons, varioufly deſigu' d 
Each veſſel freighted with a ſeveral load ; 
Each ſquadron waiting for a ſeveral wind ; 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dry. 
Different aliments, while they repair the fluids 
and falids, act variowfly upon them according to 
their different natures. Arbuthnot. 
VA'KLX, 1. ſ. [Lat. varice, Fr.] A dilation of 
the vein. £ 
In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with wartces 
or dilatations of the veins, the varix can only be 
atliſted by the bandage. Shar pe. 
VA'RLET. . /. [varkt, old French, now 
val ] 
1. Anciently a ſervant or footman. 
Such lords ill example do give, 
Where v., and drabs fo may live. 
They ipy'd 
A vari! running towards them haſtily. 
2. A ſcoundrel ; a raſcal. This word has de- 
viated from its original meaning, as fur in Latin. 
I am the verieſt t that ever chew'd. Shak. 
Where didſt thou leave theſe warts? Shakeſp. 
Thou, var{ct, doſt thy maſter's gains devour ; 


Hf.. 


Thou milk'ft his ewes, and often twice an hour. tions to be performed. 


Dryden. 
When the Roman legions were in a diſpoſition 


to mutiny, an impudent wart, who was a private Fury his bounty ſo with new delights. 


cent nel, reſolved to try the er of his elo- 
quence. | T 2 Addiſon. 
VarteTRY. . . [from vet.] Rabble; 
crowd ; populace, 
Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting w.r!: 
Of cens'ring Rome ? Shak-ſp. 
VA'RNISH. 
in. | | 
t. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bo- 
to make them ſhine. : 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double v.rrni/h on the ſame. 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age 10 
well, if it had not been joined with ſome yauity ? 


. and Clop. 


Spenſer. . 


vary. and try both ways in turn. 


VAR 


Like unto v4r=4y/>, that makes cielings not only 
ſhine, but laſt. Bacon. 
This the blue varni/>, that the endears 
The ſacred ruſt of => ten 2 years. Pope. 

2. Cover; palliation. 

To VA'kxISH. 2. 4. ¶ varniſſer, vernir, Fr. from 
the noun.] 

1. To cover with ſomething ſhining. 

O vanity ! 
To ſet a pearl in ſteel ſo meanly varniſhed. Sidney. 
Clamber not you up to the caſements, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 
To gaze on chriſtian fools with varni/b'd faces. 
Shakeſprare. 

2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with 1ome- 
thing ornamental. 

Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ; 
Or cloſe ambition var»;/b'd v'er with zeal. Milton. 

Young people are uſed to varni/þ o'er their non- 
performance and forbearance of good actions by a 
pretence unto humility. ell. 

His manly heart was ſtill above | 
Di:ſembled hate, or varni/b'd love. De yd:n. 
Men eſpouſe the well-cndow'd opinions in fa- 
ſhion, and then ſeek arguments to make good 
their beauty, or vaniſh over and cover their defor- 
mity. Locke's Works. 
; 1 To palliate; to hide with colour of rheto- 
rick. 

They vurniſh all their errors, and ſecure 
The ills they act, and all the world endure. 

Denham. 

Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd 
To clear the guilty, and to varmſh crimes. 
Speak the plain truth, and varniſh not your 
crimes ! Philips. 
VaaxiSHER. . ſ. [from varniſb.] 
1. One whoſe trade is to varniſh. 
An oil obtained of common oil, may probably 
be of good uſe to furgeons and wvarniſhers, Boyle. 
2. A diſguifer; an adorner. 
Modeſt dulnefs lurks in thought's diſguiſe ; 


Thou varniſber of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe. 
Pope. 
VAa/rverLs. n. ſ. [ vervelles, Fr.) Silver rings 


about the leg of a hawk, on which the owner's 
name is engraved, Diet. 

To VAR. v. a. [ varior, Lat. varie, Fr.] 

1. To change; to make unlike itſelf. 

Let your ceaſcleſs change 

Vary to our great Creator ſtill new praiſe. Milton. 

2. To change to ſomething elſe. 

Gods that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. Walker. 
The maſter's hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face ; 
May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, expreſs 
A vary'd poſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs. Denham. 
We are to ww the cuſtoms, according to the 
time and country where the ſcene of action lies. 


. He varizs ev'ry ſhape with eaſe 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe. Pope. 
3. To make of different kinds. 

God hath divided the genius of men according 
to the different affairs of the world; and varied 


their inclinations, according to the variety of ac- 


Hrown. 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate. 

God hath here | 
Milton. 
To VAa'ky. v. . 


1. To be changeable; to appear in differen 


forms. : 


Darkling ſtands 


The varying ſhore o' th' world. Shak. Ant. and Cl. 


2. To be unlike cach other, 
Thoſe who made laws, had their minds po- 


n. .. [wernis, French; vernix, [liſhed above the vulgar: and yet unaccountably 
| | the public conſtitutions of nations vary. 


Hier. 
3. To alter; to become unlike itſelf. 
He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and in- 


expected pardons, with ſeveral executions; which 


Shakeſp. | could not be imputed to any inconſtancy, but to a 
principle he had- ſet unto himſelf, that he would 
Bacon. 


Dryden. 


| 


VAS 


So varicd he, and of his tortuous train 
Curd many a wanton wreath, ' Milian. 

That each from other ditfers, firſt confeſs ; 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs. Pope. 

4- To deviate to depart. 

The crime conſiſts in violating the law, and 2 u- 
ry1zg from the right rule of reaſon. Locke. 

5. To ſucceed each other. ; 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her face. Addiſen. 

6. To diſagree : to be at variance. 4 

In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they vary, 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeat ; 

For ſome her chair up to che brain do carry, 

Some fink it down into the ſtomacli's heat. Dur. 
7. To ſhift calours, 
Will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 

Admires the jay the inſe&'s gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? Pepe, 

Vary, 2. .. [from the verb.] Change; alte- 
ration. Not in uſe. 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn thir balcyon beaks, 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. Sh. 

Va'sCuLan, adj. from vaſcuhom, Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of veſſels ; full of veſſels. 

Nutrition of the ſolids is performed by the cir- 
culating liquid in the ſmalleſt vaſcular ſolids. 45. 

VascuL1t'FERous. adj. | vaſculum and foro, La- 
tin.] Such plants as have, beſides the common 
calynx, a peculiar veſſel to contain the ſeed, ſfome- 
times divided into cells; and theſe have always a 
moi flower, either uniform or difform. 


Vas. ». ſ. [vaſe, Fr. vaſa, Lat.] 4 
1. A veſlel ; generally a veſſel rather for ſhow 
than uſe. a 
The toilet ſtands unveil'd, , 
Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order laid. Pope. 
2. It is uſed for a ſolid piece of ornamental 
marble. f 
VA'SSAL. . I Fr. vaſſalh, Italian. ] 
1. One who holds of a f ior lord. ; 
Every petty prince, vaſſal to the emperor, can 
coin what money he pleaſeth. Swift's Vie of Irel. 
The vaſſals are invited to bring in their com-- 
plaints to the viceroy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes 
their maſters, Addifon, 
2. A ſubject; a dependant. 


\ She cannot content the lord with performance 


of his diſcipline, that hath at her fide a vaſo!, 
whom Satan hath made his vicegerent, to crois 
| whatfoever the faithful ſhould do. Hook. 
Such as they thought fit for labour, they receiy- 
ed as vaſſals; but imparted not the benefit of laws, 
but every one made his will a law unto his own 
vaſſul. Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
The common people were free ſubjects to the 
King, not ſlaves and v2 to their pretended lords. 
Dar ies. 
The mind hath not reaſon to remember, that 
paſſions ought to be her vaſſals, not her maſters. 
Raleigh. 
Vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. 

As all his v«uſuls eagerly deſir d; 
With mind averſe, he rather underwert 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent. 

Dryden. 
He ſubjugated a king, and called him his 2 
Aer. 
3. A ſervant ; one who acts by the will of an- 
other. 
I am his fortune's vaſſul, and I fend him 
The greatneſs he has got. Shak. nt. and Clopats 2. 
4. A flave; a low wretch. 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy Gods in vain 
O v miſcreant ! S bal. King Lear. 
VA'SSALAGE» . . [ vaſſ lage, Fr. trom v. 
The ſtate of a vaſſal ; tenure at will; ſervitude; 
ſlavery ; dependance. 
He renounc'd the waſſa/ege 
Of Rome again. Spenſer , 
All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 


Aileen. 


5Lz Like 


VAT 


Like „iſuiuge at unawares enconntring 
Th: eye of majeſty. Shak, Trails and Cr. ile. 

They would have brought the Achæ ins from 
the condition of followers and dependents unto 
meer va2ſ/ul ge. Raleigh. 

Let us not then purſue, 
By force impollible, by leave obtain'd 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n our ſtate 
„Of splendid 90“ ge. Milton's Paradiſe Laſd. 
Curs'd v2ſulagr, 
Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er ; 
Then flaves to thoſe who courted us before. Dryd. 

VAST. adj, g, Fr. vaflus, Latin. ] 

1. Large; gieat. . 

What the parliament meant to attempt with 
thoſe v numbers of men, every day levied. 

| . Clarendon, 

That is an ample and capacious mind, which 
takes in v2 and fublime ideas without pain. 
Watts. 

His open ſtores, 
Though v.1/?, were little to his ampler heart. 
Thomſon. 

2. Viciouſly great; enormouſly extenſive or ca- 
pacious. 

The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwel- 
ling and irregular; when it contends to be high, 
fill of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. B. Jonſ. 

So bore the ſhip aloft her fiery bound, 

About whom ru'ht the billowes, blacke and ve. 
Chapman. 

They view'd the »2f! unmeaſurable abyſs. Milt. 

Others with vt Typhean rage more fell, 
end up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 

- Milton. 

VasrT. . ſ. [vaſtum, La'.] An empty waſte. 

i hey ſhook hands, as over a ft; and em- 
drac'd, as from the ends of oppos'd winds, 54), 

Through the , of heav'n it founded. Milton. 

The wat'ry ./, | 
Secure of ſtorms, your roval brother paſt. Pope. 

VAST T ION. u. f. [Tui from 5%, Lat.) 
Waſte; qepopulation. 

This wild- fire made the ſaddeſt waftutions, in the 
many fual outrages which theſe eager contentions 
occaſion. Decay of Ficty. 

Vasrivity. u. . [,, Lat. from vaſty.] 
Wideneſs; immenſity. A barbarous word. 

Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's v4/idity. Shakeſpeare. 

Va'srLY. adv. from 9 .] Greatly; to a 
great degree. : 

Holland's reſolving upon its own defence, with- 
out our ſhare in the war, would leave us to enjoy 
the trade of the world, and thereby grow va 
both in ſtrength and treatures. Temple. 

They may, and do <.ffy differ in their man- 
nere, inſtitutions, cuſtoms ; but yet all of them 
rec in having ſome de'ty to worſhip. tin, 

It is the concern of government, and of 
themfelves too, whether they be morally good 
or bad. Scuth. 

Va'srxess. . , [from v.] Immenſity; 
enormous greatnefs. 

Pehemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav'd 
His % . Milton's Par, Left. 

She by the rocks compe!l'd to ſtay behind, 
T« by the ß of her bulk confin'd Waller. 

un 1 compere this little performance with 
the fun my ſubject, methinks I have brought 
Ent a ceclefnelt of water from the ocean. Gt. 

Ariofto abſerved nut moderation in the 2. He 
of his draught. Dryd-n. 

Hence we may diſcover the cauſe of the v 


eiſ the ocean:. Bentley. 
VST. ud. | from 7 .] Large; enormouſly 
great. 


I can call ſpirits from the 24aſty d ẽ,jꝭ’. Sbhakeſp. 

Var. . [, Dutch; pax, Saxon] A veſ- 
4% in which tiquors are kept in the immature 
£:.it2 | 

Piarapy Bacchus, with pink eyen, 
Is t':y 4445 our cares be drown'd. : Sh akeſprare. 

L-t lim produce his 4.4, and tubs in oppo*tion 
io us of atm and ſtandards. Addijon. 
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Jump. 


VA U 
Wor thou thy vat with gen'rous juice ſhould 
roth, 
Reſpect thy orchats. Philips. 

VA'TICIDE. . . ¶ vates and car, Lat.] A mur- 
derer of poets. 4 

The caitiff vatic:de conceiv'd a prayer. Pope, 

To VATVCINATE. v. u. [vAticinor, Latin.) To 
prophecy ; to practiſe prediction. 

1 he moſt admired of all prophane prophets, 
whoſe predictions have been ſo much cried up, 
did vaticinatt here. Howel. 

VAa'vaSOUR. . . [wavaſſew, Fr.] One who 
himſelf holding of a ſuperior lord, has others hold- 
ing under him. 

Names have been taken of civil honours, as 
King, Knight, valvaſor, or vawvaſor, ſquire. Cumd. 

VA'CbEvIL. . . { vaudeville, Fr.] A ſong 
common among the vulgar, and ſung about the 
ſtreets. Tr.v. A ballad; a trivial ſtrain. 

VAULT, a. J. ¶ voulic, Fr. volta, Italian; veluta, 
low Latin. ] 

I. A continued arch. 

O, you are men of ſtone ! 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them ſo 
That heaven's vau/t ſhould crack. Shak. X. Lear. 

The word ſignifies an orb or ſphere. And this 
ſhews us both the form of the Moſaical abyſs, 
which was included within this v.aw/t; and the 
form of the habitable earth, which was the out- 
ward ſurface of this n, or the cover of the 
abyſs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 
He will ſeek there; neither preſs, well, waul:, 
but he hath an abſtract from the remembrance of. 
Sha keſpear ts 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 


Is left this vault to brag of. Shak: ſparc. 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banith rats that haunt our vault, Swift. 


3. A cave; a Cavern. 
The ſilent vau/ts of death, unknown to light, 
And hell it ſclf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys. 
4. A repoſitory for the de d. | 
Shall I not be ſtifled in the v.ult, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 
in ? Shakeſpeare, 
To VAULT. v. 4. [ voiter, Fr. from the noun. | 
1. To arch; to ſhape to a vault. | 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vu4:d arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twiun'd ſtones © 
Upon th' humbl'd beach ? Shateſprare's Cymbeline. 
2. To cover with an arch. 
Over-head the diſmal hiſs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew ; 
And fiying vaulted either hoſt with fire. Ailton. 
To VaulT. v. nr. [voliger, Fr. volteggiare, Ital.] 
1. To leap; to jump. 
Vaul:ms ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 
And tall: on th' other. Shak ſp. Macbeth. 
The pretty v w/ting fea refus'd to drown me, 
Knowing tliat thou would 'ſt have me drown'd on 
ſhore. s Shakeſpeare. 
He is v../:ing variable ramps 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe. Shak-ſpearc. 
If I could win a lady by vaulting into my ſaddle 
with my armour on, I ſhould quickly leap into a 
wife. Shakejpru 6 
Leaning on his lance, he v.u/:-d on a tree, Dry. 
If a man ſhou'd leap a ga:ret, or vault down the 
monument, wou'd he leave the memory of a hero 
behind him? Collier on Duelli g. 
Lucan v.-«/ze4 upon Pegaſus with all the heat 
and intrepidity of youth. Addiſon. 
2. 10 play the tumbler or poſture- maſter. 
VauLrT, x. /. from the verb.] A leap; a 


Va'ULTAGE. u. ſ. { from vault. | Arched cellar. 
Not in uſe. ; 

He'll-call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 

That caves and womby vau/tages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. * Shak. Hewy V. 


1 


VAW 


Reſtore the lock ! ſhe cries, and all around 

Reſtore the lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound, 2 
VAI TEIA. 3. J. [from vault.) A leaper; a 

Jumper ; 9 
VV V LT. adi. [| from: vault.] Arched ; 

cave. A bad al n D 
I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring theſe fingers with thy houſho'd worm, 

Shok'ſpcare, 
I'll ſay that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 

The va«/ty heav'ns ſo high above our heads. Shai, 
To VAUNT. v. a. [ vantr, Fr.] To boaſt; to 

diſplay with oſtentation. 

Not that great champion 

Whom famous poets' verſe ſo much doth want ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd 

So many furies, and ſharp hits did haunt. 9e. 
Not any damſel which her v2»zt-th moſt, 

In ſkilful Knitting of foft filken twine.. Spence, 
My vanquiſher ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil, Mit, 
To VAUNT. ww. 

1. To play the braggart ; to talk with oſtenta. 
tion; to make vain ſhow ; to boaſt, 
You ſay, you are a better ſoldier ; 

Let it appear ſo ; make your vauativg true, Sal. 
The illuſions of magick were put down, and 

their vAnting in wiſdom reproved with diſgrace, 

Vidim, xvii. =, 
So ſpake th' apoſtate angel, thougl: in pain; 

Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair. . 
Pride, which prompts a man to vaunt and over 

value what he is, does incline him to diſvalue 

what he has. Governm, of the Tong, 

2. I ſcarcely know-in what ſenſe Dryden has 

uſed this word, unleſs it be milwritten for vault, 

Tis he: I feel him now in ev'ry part; 

Like a new world he vat, about my heart. Dry, 

VauNr. , [from the verb.] Brag ; boaſt; 

vain oſtentat ion. | 

Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that 

point, but rather quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in 


vain vaunt of his own counſels. Spenſ 7. 
Him I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes and other vauntt. Althea, 


Such vawmnts as his who can with patience read, 
Who thus deſcribes his hero when he's dead? 
In heat of action flain, he ſcorns to fail, 

But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. 

: Granville, 


Vaux r. 1. ſ. [from avan!, Fr.] The firlt part. 


Not uſed. 


Our play 

Leaps o'er the vw and firſtlings. Sbaleſpcare. 

V N TEN. . . [ vanteury French; from vaunt.] 

Boaſter; braggart; man given to vain oſtentation. 

Some feign 

To menage ſteeds, as did this waunter ; but in vain, 
Spenſ. . 

Tongue-vahant hero; vaunter of tity migat; 

In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight. %. 

VAa'vxTFUL. adj. [vant and fall.] Boaſtſul; 

oſtentatious. f 

Wniles all the heavens on lower creatures 

ſmil'd, 

Young Clarion, with vaun:{u{luftihed, 

After his guiſe did caft abroad to fare. Shenſere 

Va'UxXTINGLY. ads. | from wauntirg.] Batt» 

fully; oftentatiouſly. : 

I heard thee fay, and vawntingly thou ſpał ſt it, 

That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. ,. 

VA'UNTMURE. . /. 8 nur, Fr.] A falte 
wall ; a work raiſed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, be 
pierced with one ſtone, and cut, as even 9s 4 
thread, two vue. Camden's Rom in 
This warlike captain, ditly attempting the 9. 
ure, in the end by force obtained the ſame ; and 
ſo potleſſod of the place, deſperately kept it ill 
greater help came running in, who, with wonder- 
ful expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering betwixt 
the well and the wanmure. Knolls 
VA/warD. 8. fe [van and ward.] Fore paſt 
Obfolete 
Since we have the vaword of the day, 


VAULT Ev, adj. | from vault. ] Arched ; concave. 


[iy love ſhall hear the muũck of my hounds. 5%. 
4 Marc1vs, 
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to fall in with all the turns and ing of the peo- 


VEE 


— . 
ir bands 1' th' vavard are tiates 
Of their beſt truſt. Shake. Coriolanus, 

He deſired nothing more than to have confirmed 
his authority in the minds of the vulgar, by the 
preſent and ready attendance of the vayvod. Alles. 

U'szRTY. #. . [ubertas, Lat.] Abundance ; 

itfulneſs. 
OE dd? n. .. [from ubi, Lat.) Local 

UB!ETY. } relation; whereneſs. A ſcho- 

ick term, : 
NT ubications, duration, the vulgar plulo- 
ſophy admits way ſomething ; _ yet to enquire 
in what place they are, Were grofs. 
N adj. ¶ from abiuc, Lat.] Exiſt- 
ing every where. Ks 

For wealth and an aliguitary commerce, none 
can exceed her. ; low 

Usr/quiTARY. nf. [from ai, Latin.] One 
that exiſts every where. : 

How far wide is Aquinas, which ſalth', by the 
ſame reaſon, that an angel might be in two places, 
he might be in as many as you will? See now, ei- 
ther Xavier is every where, or elle the carcate of 
a friar is more ſubtle than the nature of an angel. 
To conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or the Pa- 
piſts ubiquitarits, | | Ha ll. 

UsrquiTyY. . . [from «bique, Latin.} Omni- 

ſence ; exiſtence at the ſame time 1a all places. 

In the one there is attributed to Gd death, 
whereof divine nature is not capable; in the other 
wtquity unto man, which human nature admitteth 
got. Hot,. 


£ Pem ſhe hight, 
A ſolemn wiglit, 
As you ſhould meet, 
In any ſtreet, 
In that ubiquity. Ben Jonſon. 
Could they think that to be infinite and im- 
menſe, the »biquity of which they could thruſt in- 
to a corner of their cloſet South. 
U'DDER. -. . [ u'ven, Saxon; wder, Dutch; 
uber, Lat.] The breaſt vr dugs of a cow, or other 
large animal. 
A lioneſs, with udd rs all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground. Shak ſpeare. 
Sithence the cow 
Produc'd an «zmple ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat, 
Not without pain, dragg'« l.erdiſtended «ddr. Prior, 
U'optreEv. adj. [from udder.] Furniſhed with 


ers. 

Marian ſoft could ſtroke the udder'd cow. Gay. 

VraAL. . ſ. | veel, a calf, weeler, weflery to bi ing 
forth a calf, old French; vire/lus, Lat.] The fleſh 
of a calf killed tor the table. 

Would'ſt thou with mighty beef augment thy 

meal, 

Seek Leadenhall ; St. James's ſends thee vea/. Gay., 
Vr'ertox. I nf. (ve vis, vettita, Lat.] 
Vectita'rion. I The act of carrying, or 

being carried. 

Enervated lords are ſoftly lolling in their cha- 
riots; a ſpecies of veclitatioa ſeldom uſed among ſt 
the antients. Ar cuil not. 

VecrrxE. nf. [vefura, Lat.] Carriage. 

Three things one nation ſelleth io another; the 
commodity as nature yieldeth it, the manufacture 
and the vt or carriage. Bacen's f ſays. 

To VIER. v. „ [virer, French. ] To turn about. 

Nigh river's mouth, where wind 
Ver; oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. Mili. 

If a wild uncerta nty prevail, 

And turn your ve-ring heart with ev'ry gale ; 

You loſe the fruit of all vour former care, 

For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. Roſcommon. 
I have no.taſte of the noiſy praiſe, 

Of giddy crowds, às changeable as winds ; 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 

Of ſwol'n ſucceſs ; but ing with its ebb. Dryd. 

A-head the maſter pilot ſteers 

And as he lead*, he following navy veer. Dryden. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation given to 

change, when they have a ſovereign that is prone 


. Addifen's Freebelder. 
The wind vcered about to north-weſt, © Der hunn. 


Glanville. 
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| ToaVrrn. v. a. 

1. To let out. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all ſail; ſo to 
take it in and contract it, is of no leſs praiſe when 
the argument doth alk it. Ben Jonſon, 

2. To turn; to change. 

I ſee the heaven nigh at hand, l 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend; 

Veer the main-ſheet, and bear up with the land. Sper. 

Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weſt, and 
regardeth that quarter, wherein the Jandl is nearer 
or greater. Brown. 

VectTaBritiTy. 1. . [from wegetable.] Ve- 
ER; nature; the quality of grow th without ſen- 

ation. 

The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidiſical 
juice of the ſea, entering the parts of the plant, 
overcomes its vegerability, aud converts it unto a 
lapideous ſubſtance. | Brown. 

VE'GET ABLE. . /. [wegetabilic, ſchool Lat. 
vegetabile, Fr.] Any thing that has growth without 
ſenſation, as plants. 

Vegetabl.s are organized bodies conſiſting of va- 
rious parts, containing veſſels furniſhed with dif- 
ferent juices ; and taken in nouriſhment from w.th- 
out, uſually by means of a root fixed to the earth, 
or to ſome other body, as in the generality of 
plants ; ſometimes by means of pores diſtributed 
overthe whole ſurface, as in ſub-marine plants. 

HilP; Materia Medica. 

Let brutes and wegetablcs that cannot drink, 

So far as drought and nature urges, think. Walter. 

There are ſeveral kinds of creatures in the 
world, and degrees of dignity amongſt them ; ſome 
heing more excellent than others, animate more 
than inaminate, ſenſitives more than vegetable, 
and men more than brutes. Wilkins. 

In vegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies, not 
propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix 
on. ' Locke. 

Other animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, 
which have within themſelves the principle of ano- 
ther ſort of life and growth, ane of various pro- 
duct ions of leaves, flowers and fruit, ſuch as we 
ſ-e in plants, herbs, trees. Waits. 

Ve'GeTAnLE. adj. ¶ vi getabilis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a plant. 

The rege ab, world, each plant and tree, 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 

To creeping moſs. N 

Both mechaniſms are equally curious, from one 
uniform juice to extract all the variety of vegetal: 
juices ; or from ſuch variety of food to make a 
fluid very near uniform to the blood of an animal. 


2. Having the nature of plants. 
Amidſt them ſtood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit 
Of weg-tabl- gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the 


of all animal and vegetable bodies. 
Te VGH TAT E. v. u. [vegeto, Lat. ] To grow 
as plants ; to ſhoot out; to grow without ſen- 
ſation. f 
Rain- water may be endued with ſome wepetating 
or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or 
oleoſe particles. Ray. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a natural 
ſoil, they would ſoon vegetate, and fend forth a 
new ſet of trees. Wadward. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain; 
See life diſſolving v:g-tate again. Pope*s Fay on M. 
VscEra'l os. . /. ſ from v ge, Latin. ] 
1. The power of producing the growth of plants. 
The exterier ſurface conſiſted of a terreſtrial 
matter proper for the nouriſhment of plants, be- 
ing little entangled with mere mineral matter, that 
was unfit for vegetation Woodward. 
The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of veg-taticn, ſets the ſteaming power 
At large. Thomſomn's Spring. 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And vegetation paints the plain. Anonymous, 


2+ The power of growth without ſenſation, 


Pricr. 


A uthnot on Aliment, 


ſtanding fund, out of which is derived the matter 
HW wdward. 
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Plants, though beneath the excellency of crea- 
tuges endued with ſenſe, yet exceed them in the 
faculty of vegetation and of fertility. Hooker. 
Theſe pulſations I attribute to a plaſtick nature, 
or vital principle, as the gi of plants muſt 
alſo be. Ray. 
i VE. adj. C vegetatif, Fr. from wege= 
tate, 
1. Having the quality of growing without life. 
Creatures vegetutrve and growing, have their 
ſeeds in themſelves. Raleigh: Hift. of the Wald. 
2. Having the power to produce growth in 
plants. | 
The nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a ve- 
get.tiye ſoul, by which they receive nouriſhment 
and growth, and are enabled to multiply their 
kind. Wilkins. 
Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, 
and virtues of the field. Þ come on the Odyſſey. 
V#'GETATIVENESS. . f, | from vegetative] 
The quality of producing growth. 
VecE'TE. adj. [vegetus, Latin. ] Vigorous ; ac- 
tive; ſpritely. 
The foul was vegete, quick and lively ; full of 
the youthfulneſs and ſpritelineſs of youth. South. 
The faculties in age mult be leſs wegete and nim- 
ble than in youth. Wallis. 
VE'GETIVE. ad;. from wvegeto, Lat.] Veget- 
able ; having the nature of plants. ; 
Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ſtalke of hir vegetrve life. Tuſſer. 
V='cerive. . . [from the adjective.] A ve- 
getable. | 
Hence veg-t1265 receive their fragrant birth, 
And clothe the naked boſom of the earth. Sandys. 
The tree ſtill panted in the unfiniſh'd part, 
* wholly v-g-tive; and heav'd her heart. Dryd. 
E'SEMENCE. : 
Veutusxcy. “ J [v*bementia, Latin. ] 
1. Violence; force. 
Univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all conſus U, 
Allaults his ear with loudeſt vebemence. 
2. Ardour ; mental violence; terrour. 
Think ye are men ; deem it not impoſſible far 
you to err: ſift impartially your own hearts, whe- 
ther it be force of reaſon, or vebemency of affection, 
which hath bred, and till doth feed theſe opinions 
in you. Hooker... 
The bet perſuaſions 
Fail not in uſe ; and with what vehemency 
Th occaſion ſhall inſtruct you. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Would it apply well to the vebemence of your af- 
ſection, that I ſhould win what you would enjoy? 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
The extremity of the condition produced ſome 
earneſtneſs and vebemency of expreſſion more than 
ordinary. p Clur enden. 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rap'd ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vebemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. 
: : Milton, 
He hurries on his action with variety of events, 
and ends it in leſs compaſs than two months. 
This vebcmence of his is moſt ſuitable to my temper, 
73 
Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him wyth a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his v-b-mence of temper. Addiſon. 
VE'HEMENT. adj. [ vehement, Fr. webennsy 
Latin. | 
I. Ae ; forcible. a 
A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon light 
and ſubtile motions, than upon motions vebement Or. 
ponderous. 5 Bacan. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, 
without any change. Grew... 
2. Ardent; caver; fervent; 
By their v-hement inſtigation, 
In this juſt — come I to move your grace. Shak. 
find 
In all things elſe delight indeed; but ſuch, 
As us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement deſire. Mikon's Par. Last. 


iltcns 


VE'HEMENT LY, ade. | from v.hement.] 
1. Forcibly 


VE I 
2. Pathetically; urgently. 
. The Chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſs more 


e-b:mently, and forbids malice and hatred more 
Tillotſon. 


ſtrictly than any religion did before. 
'Ve/HICLE. . . [ vebiculum, Lat.] 5 
1. That in which any ching is carried. 


Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in vi- 


cles of flame, to terrify and iu prize. Audiſor. 


2. That part of a medicine which ſerves to make 


the principal ingredient potable. 


That the meat deſcends by one paſſage ; the 
drink, or moiſtening vehicle by another, is a popu- 
YOCWN. 
3- That by means of which any thing is con- 


lar tenet. 


veyed. 


The gaiety of a diverting word, ſerves as a ve- 


hiclè to convey the force and meaning of a thing. 
L'Eftr ange 
To VFIL. v.n. [veb, Latin. See VaiL.] 


I. To cover with a veil, or any thing which 


conceals the face. 
Her face was vid; vet to my fancied ſight, 


to pray, to vei/ their heads and faces. Boyle. | Sewift's Thoughts, 
2. To cover ; to inveſt. 4. Tendency or turn of mind or genius. 
I deſcry, Invoke the muſes and improve my vein. Wally, 
From yonder blazing cloud that vzil; the hill, We ought to attempt no more than what is in 
One of the heav'nly hoſt. Milton.| the compaſs of our genius, and according to our 
3- To hide; to conceal. ven. | Dryden, 
Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 5. Favourable moment; time when any iucli- 
As half to ſhew, half vi. the deep intent. Pop.] nation is predominant. 


VSI L. u. ſ. [velan, NN 
1. A cover to conceal the face. 
To feed his fiery luſtful eye, 


He ſnatch'd the v / that hung her face before. Spcn. 
The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 


With gored hand, and ve fo rudely torn, 


Like terror did among the immortals breed. Vall. 


The famous painter cou'd allow no place 
For private ſorrow in 2 prince's face : 

Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 
He caſt a vcil upon ſuppoſed grief. Waller. 
As vcils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear when right apply'd. 
When through the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 
Truth with ſuch obvious meanings will diſpenſe. 
Granville. 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 

Wraps in her v:i!, and frees from ſenſe of homey. 
CPE. 

2. A cover; a diſguiſe. 8 

I will pluck the borrow'd ve of modeſty from 
the ſo ſeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himſelf 
for a ſecure and wilful Actæon. Shak. ſpeare. 

Knock on my heart; for thou haſt ſkill to find 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind ; 

And thro' the v-:/ of words thou view'ſt the naked 
mind. Dryden. 

The il!-natured man expoſes thoſe failings in 
human nature, which the other would caſt a ve:/ 

over. 4 | Addijon. 
VEIN. . .. ſ vin, Fr. vena, Latin. ] 

1. The veins are only a continuation of the ex- 
treme capillary arteries reflected back again to- 
wards the heart, and uniting their channels as 
they approach it, till atlaſt they all form three large 
veins ; the cava d-/c-nd-n;, which brings the blood 
back from all rhe parts above the heart ; the cava 
a ſcendins, which brings the blood from all the parts 
below the licart ; and the porta, which carries the 
blood to the liver. The coats of the veins are the 
ſame with thoſe of the arterics, only the muſcular 

coat is as thin in all the veins, as ic 1s in the capil- 
lary arteries, tae preſſure of the blood againtt the 
Ndes of the veins being leſs than that againſt the 
des of the arteries. In the veins there is no pulſe, 
becauſe the blood is thrown into them with a con- 
tinued ſtream, and becauſe it moves from a nar- 
ron channel to a wider. The capillary veins unite 
with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 
all the veins perpendicular to the horizon, except- 
ing thoſe of the uterus and of the porta, are ſmall 
membranes or valves; like ſo many half thimbles 


|| Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtane. 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs in her perſon thin'd. lidl. 
It became the Jewiſh faſhion when they went 


VE I. 
wards the heart. In the motion of the blood towards 
the heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the fide of thr 
veins ; but if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fi: 
the valves; and they being diſtended, ſtop up the 
channel, ſo that no blood can repaſs them. Qincy. 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. Shakeſprare. 
Horror chill 
Ran through his veizs, and all his joints relax'd. 
Miltcn. 
2. Hollow); cavity. 
Found where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the weins of earth. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let the g'afs of the priſms be free from vis, 
and their ſides be accurately plane, and well po- 
liſhed, without thoſe numberleſs waves or curls, 
which uſually ariſe from ſandholes. Newton's Opt. 
3- Courſe of metal in the mine. | 
There is a vein for the filver. Fob, Xxxviii. 1. 
Part hidden vein; digg'd up, nor hath this earth 
Mſlilion. 
It is in men as in ſoils, where ſometimes there 
is a vein of gold which the owner Knows not of. 


Artizans have not only their growths and per- 
ſections, but likewiſe their vcin5 and times. Vetion. 
6. Humour; temper. 
I put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis'd me. 
Al am not in the giving ve/n to day. Sus. 
Certainly he that hath a ſatirical -, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, ſo he had nced to 
be afraid of others. Bacon. 
They among themſelves in pleaſant vc 
Stood ſcoffing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Speak ſt thou in earneſt or in jeſting ver? Dry. 
Ihe currier ſtruck the uſurer upon the right 
Dein. g 
7. Continued diſpoſit ion. 
The vein I have had of running into ſpeculations 
of this Kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, have 
coſt me this preſent ſervice. Temple. 
8. Current; continued production. 
He can open a «in of true and noble thinking. 
: Sci 
9. Strain; quality. 
10. Streak; variegation: as the veins of the 
marble. : 
3 Lag. [veineux, Fre from vein.] 
I, Full of veins, 
2. Streaked ; variegated. 
The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs, and many of them are very 
finely vie. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Effulgent, hence the veiny marble ſhines. Thu. 
VELL#1TyY, 4. J. [velleite, Fr, well itas, from 
veile, Latin. : 
Velleity is the ſchool-term uſed to ſignify the 
loweſt degree of deſire. te. 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the will- 
ing of it; but it is that which is called by the 
ſchools an imperfect v ty, and imports no more 
than an idle, un-operative complacency in, and de- 
fire of the end, without any conſideration of the 
means. South, 
To VE/LLICATE. 2. a. | vellico, Latin.] To 
twitch; to pluck ; to act by ſtimulation. 
Thoſe ſmells are all ſtrong, and do pull and ve/- 
licate the ſenſe. Bacen. 
Convulſions arifing from ſomething wvellicating a 
nerve in its extremity, are not very dangerous. Arb. 
VELL1CA'T1ON. . ſ. [vellicativ, Lat.] Twitch- 
ing; ſtimulation. 5 
All purges have a kind of twitching and velli- 
cation, beſides the gripiug, which cometh of wind. 
| acon. 


ſtuck to the ſide of the veins, with their mouths to- 


L' Ejtr. VS. I 
ter, is the paleſt green that is, but good to 988: 
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There muſt be a particular motion and Pellicatinn 


_ upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſa 
will not be produced. Maison: 
Vr'LLUn. . 4. [ velin, Fr. velumen, 1 
ther vitalinum, low Latin. ] The ſkin of a calf Grell 
ed for the writer. . | ; 

The ſkull was very thin, yielding to the le: 
preffureof my finger, as a piece of vellum. M 

VeLo'ciry. 2. / L velocite, Er. velecitas, Lat.) 
Speed; ſwiftneſs ; quick motion, 

Had the welcities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame dic. 
tances from the ſun ; or had their diſtances from 
the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matter, aud 
conſequently his attractive power, been greater gr 
lets than they are now, with the ſame veel, 
they would not have revolved in concen: ric cir. 
cles, but moved in hyperbolas, or parabolas, cr 
in ellipſes, very eccentric. Bentley's Ser nen, 

Ve'iver. . /. [veluto, Ital. villus, Lat. wetir; 
Fr.] Silk with a ſhort furor pile upon it. 

Clad in white v-{ver all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dri, 

The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of bo- 
dies as of velvet, watered ſilk, we think probably 
is nothing but the different refraction of their in. 


tion of heat 


4 


tenſible parts. Labs. 
VE/Lver. ach. 
1. Made of velvet. 
This was moulded on a porringer, 
A wvelveat diſh. Shak: 2 Taming of the Shrew, 
2. Soft; delicate. 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find. Shakeſpeare, 


Poor dear, quot“ he, thou mak' a teſtament 

As worldings do, giving the ſum or more 

To that which hath too much. Then being alone 

Left and abandon'd of his »-{ve friends; 

'Tis right, quoth he ; thus miſery doth part 

Che flux of company. Shakeſpeare, 
Such bleffings nature pours, ; 

O'er-ſtockt mankind enjoy but half her ſtores; 

In diſtant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, 

She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. 


ah 0unys 
To VEt'Lver. v. u. To paint velvet. 
Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic wa- 


upon black in any drapery. Prachbam on Drawing, 
TE HOKE, n. ſ. [v:urs, Fr.] Velvet. An o 
WorQgG. 

His horſe with one girt, ſix times pierced, and 
4 woman's crupper of vel, pierced with pack- 
thread. Shakejp. are. 
VENAL. adj. [ Vena, Fr. venalis, Laia? 

1. Mercenary ; proſtitute. 

This verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe 
This, from no vera/ or ungrateful muſe. Pope. 
2. [From vcr. ] Contained in the veins. A tech- 
nical word. 

It is unreaſonable to affirm, that the cool veral 
blood ſhould be heated fo bigh in the interval of 
two pulſes. - Ray, 
VEN II T. „. ſ. [tenilite, Fr. from venul.] 
Mercenaarineſs ; proſtitution. 

VEexNA'TICK. adj. Cvtnaticu, Latin.] Uſed in 
hunting. 

Vexa'TION. n. ſ. [venatio, Lat.] The act of 
practice of hunting. | 

The manner of their venatian we ſhall find to be 
otherways than by ſawing away of trees. Prown, 
To VEND. v. a. | verdre, Fr. ende, Lat] To 
ſell ; to offer to ſale. 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, 
which not having the occaſion he expected to e 
and make uſe of, lay by him. Hal. 
Venxvpe's. n. ſ. [from vnd. One to whom any 
thing is ſold, | 

If a vicar ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, 
and the vend:e cuts it, he muſt pay tlie uthes to the 
parſon. | De. 
Ve'xDER. . , C bend ur, Fr. from a. A 
eller. 12 : 
Where the conſumption of commodity is, the 
venders ſeat themſelves. REES 


— 


Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the hs 
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to ſell, which is ver7 obſervable in the wrnders of 


card- matches. 1 4 0 Addiſon. 
VENDIBLE. adj. [ndibilis, Lat.] Saleable ; 
marketable. 


Sience only is commendible 

In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not wendib/e. 
Shakeſpeare. 

This ſo profitable and wondible a merchandize, 
riſeth not to a ptroportionable enhancement with 
other leſs beneficial commodities. Carew. 

The ignorant mine- man, aiming only at the ob- 
taining a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be ven- 
i under ſuch a determinate name, has neither the 
deſign nor {kill to make nice ſeparations of the he- 
terugeneous bodies. eye. 

VE'xDIBLENESS. #. . [from vendibli.] The 
tie of being ſaleable. _ 

Ve/x018LY-. adv. [from vordibl.] In a ſale- 
able manner. 

VrxptTa'TION. 3. . [wvenditatio, frora vendita, 
Lat.] Boaſtful diſplay, : a 

dome, by a cunning, proteſtation againſt all 
reading, and venditatian of their own naturals, 
thigk to divert the ſagacity of their readers from 
themſelves, and cool the ſcent of their own fox- 
like thefts ; when yet they are ſo rank as a man 
may find whole, pages together uſurped from one 
author. en Jonſon. 

Vexvt'T10Nn. 2. . [wendition, Fr. venditio, Lat. | 
Sale; the act of ſ i 1 

ToVexe'tR. v. 4. { among the cabinet- makers. 
To make a kind of marquetry of inlaid work, 
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Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden's reid. 

Ve'NERABLY, adv. [from venerable.) In a man- 
ner that excites revereuce. 

The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial ſeat, 

An awful pile! ſtands venerably great. 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Add. 

To Ve/xXERATE. v. a. | venerer, Fr. veneror, Lat.] 
To revercuce; to treat with veneration; to re- 
gard with awe. 

Wen baſenef; is exalted, do not bate 

; The place its honour for the per ſon's ſake: 

The ſhrine is that which thou duſt vec ate, 

And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. Herb. 
| The lords and ladies here approaching paid 

| Their homage, with a low .obeiſance made: 
And ſeem d to percrate the ſacred ſhade. Dryden. 

A good clergyman muſt love and ven-rate the 
goſpel that he teaches, and prefer it to all other 
learning. | Clariſſa. 

Ev'n the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learn to vexerate himſelf as man. Goldſ[ni 

Vextra/TiION. n. ſ. [vencration, Fr. veneratio, 
Lat.] Reverend regard; awful reſpect. 

Theology is the comprolenſion of all other 
knowledge, directed to its true end, i. 6. the ho- 
nour aud wvexrration of the Creator, and the happi- 
neſ of mankind. «ke. 

\We find a fecret awe and veneration for one who 
moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe 
of virtue. | . Addiſon. 

Vexs«ra'Tor. n. /. {from venerate.] Reve- 


whereby ſeveral thin ſlices of fine woods of differ- | rence 


ent ſorts are faſtened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood. Bailey. 

Ve/SEFICE. a. ſ. ¶ vengſicium, Lat. The practice 
of poiſoning. 1 

VexEr1ciAL. adj. [from veneficium, Lat. ] Act- 
ing by poiſon ; bewitching. | 

The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived 
efficacy unto wvenefirial intentions, ſeemeth a Pagan 
relique derived from the ancient Druides. Brown. 

Vexerr'cious LY. adv. ¶ from weneficium, Lat.] 
By poiſon or witchcraft, 

Leſt witches 2/107 wrt 8 * their names 
therein, and Ven, | mi chie their , 
they broke the ſhell. A Brown's Vulp. Err 

Ve'xemous. adj. [from wveniz, Fr.] Poiſonous. 
Commonly, though not better, venomass. 

The barbarians ſaw the venemoaus beaſt hang on 
his hand. Ad, XXViii. 4. 

To VENENATE. v. a. | veneno, Lat.] To poi- 
fon ; to infect with poiſon. 

Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo 
ener gic, as to venerate the entire maſs of blood in 
an inſtant. a 1 Harvey. 

By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby 
the venenate parts are carried off. Woodward on Fo). 

Vexexa'tion.*n. . | from wenenats,] Poiſon ; 
venom. 

This venenation ſhoots from the eye; and th s way 


a baſiliſæ may impoiſon. Breuss Vulzar Errours 
Vexewe. [ venencux, Fr. from venenum, 


adj. 

ee La.) Poiſunous ; venemous. 

Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſin- 
carcerate venene bodies, or to attract or evacate 
them hence. a 0 | Harvey. 

Malphigi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which 
he comprebends all preternatural aud morbaſe tu- 
mours of plants, demonſtrates that all ſuch tu- 
mours, where any inſets are found, are raiſed up 
by ſome venemſe liquor, which, together with their 
eggs, ſuch inſets ſhed upon the leaves. 


VENERABLE. adj. [ venerable, Fr. —_— | 


Lat.] To be regarded with awe ; to be treated with 
reverence. = 

As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God 
there to ſhew ſome rare etfect of bis power; or 
regard of death, which thoſe ſaints have ſuf- 
fered for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did there- 
by make the places where they died vcneral la. 


ro make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plai 
That leads us to this — wall. einge fax . 
M lamps of heav'n ! he ſaid and lifted high . 
hands, now free. Thou ventrablc ſky ! 


n 


r. 
If the ſtate of things, as they now appear, in- 
volve a repugnancy to an eternal exiſtence, the 
arguments mult be concluſive to thoſe great prieſts 
and wererators of nature. Hale. 
| Vexr'ktEAL. adj. | venerevs, Latin, ] 

1. Relating to love. 

1 Theſe are no venereal ſigus; 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Sha. 

Then ſwoln with pride, into the ſnare I fell, 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
ſoſten'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton. 

They are averſe to venere pleaſure. Addiſon. 


lapſes, where the tranſient ſatisfaction is over- 
balanced by a ſad variety of tragical ſufferings that 
attend it, often produce a downright conſumption 
of the lungs. Blackmore. 

2. Conſiſting of copper, called vu by che- 
miſts, 

Blue vitriol, how wvcnereal and unſophiſticated 
ſoever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a Knife, 
will not impart its latent colour. . Boyle. 

VetxE'REo0Us. adj. [from vencry.] Libidinous'; 
loſtful. 

The male is leſſer than the female, and very ve- 


nerous, : Derham. 
VENERY. . g. { vencrie, from vener, Fr.] 
1. The ſport of hunting. ; 
To the woods ſhe goes to ſerve her turn, 
And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from her ſtill does fly, 
And follows other game and v-nery. Spenſer. 
Deſcribing beaſts of varery ad fiſhes, 
ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conditions thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Norman demoliſhed many churches and 


pleaſure and v:nrry. Howel. 
2. [From V.] The pleaſures of the bed. 
| - Contentment, without the pleaſure of law ful 
wenery, is continence ; of unlawful, chaſtity. Grew. 
Ve#'xEv- ». . [vencz, French. ] A bout; a turn 
at fencing 7 4% 4 ; 
I bruis'd my ſhin with playing at ſword and dag- 
ger, three veneys for-a diſh of ſtewed prunes. Sba. 


| VentsE'cT10ON. . /, | vena and ſetio, Latin. ] 
Blood-letting ; the act of opening a vein ; phle- 
botomy. * | 


If the inflammation be ſudden, after evacuation 


have recourſe to anodynes, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To VENGE. v. a. { venger, French. ] To avenge ; 

fo puniſh. | 

| 0 


Venereal diſtempers confirmed by frequent re- 


he bath | 


chapels in New Foreſt, to make it fitter for his | 


by lenient purgatives, or a clyſter and wveneſefion, | 
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You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes | 
So ſpeedily can venge. * Shakeſpeare. 
VENGtaBiE, ad. [from wvenge.} Revenge ful; 
'malicious. . 
A thriliant dart he threw; 
Headed with ire, and vergerble deſpite. Spenſer. 
VE'NGEANUE. . /. Vengeance French. | þ 
1. Puniſhment ; . retribution z avenge- 
ment, 
The right conceit which they had, that to per-- 
jury vengeance is due, was not without good e ect 
as (OuCNng their lives, who feared the wilful vio- 
lation of oaths. ' Hooker, 
All the ſtor'd venge:mces of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top Shak-ſpeare's King Lear. . 
The ſouls of al! that I had murder'd 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
$5.ukeſpraree 
Let me ſee thy v-»geance on thems Fer. xi. 20. 
Reſolutions of future reforming do not always 
ſatisfy thy juſtice, uor prevent thy vengeance for 
former miſcarriages. King Charles. . 
Jove's and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs'd, 
In vengeance of his violated prieſt. Dryden. 
The chorus interceded with heaven for the in- 
noceut, and implored- its vengeance on the criminal. 
Addiſon's SpeFtator, 
Round him a crowd of threatning furies ſtands, 
With inſtruments of vengeaace in their hands. Harte. . 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. To do with a 
vengeance, is to do with wvebemence, This phraſe was 
formerly ſolemn and dignified ; what a vengeancey . 
emphatically what? 
Till the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſt, 
And v-ngeance to the wicked. Miltone 
When the ſame king adventured to murmur, . 
the pope could threaten to teach him his duty with 


a vengeance, Raleigh. 
Aſmodeus the fiſhy fume . _ , 
Drove, though enamour d, from the ſpouſe - 
Of Tobit's ſon, and with a v ſent _ 
From Medea poſt to Egypt, there ſaſt bound. Mik. 
But what a vengean makes thee fly 
From me too, as Tk enemy ? 5 .- 
Ve'NGEr UL. adj. | from vengeance and full.] Vine - 
dictive; revengeful; retributive.. J 
9 Doubt not but God 
Hathawiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire. Mien 
Diſſembling for her:ſake his riſing cares, 
And with wiſe ſilence pond'ring wu. 8 
- . rer. 
Ve'8148LE. Idi. ¶ veniel, French, from. venia, 
— 
* ; ſuſceptible of pardon; ex- 
cuſable, 
If they do nothing tis a venial flip. Shakeſpeare. . 
More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, 
whereof: Paracelſus, who died himſelf at  forty- 
ſeven, gloried that he could make other men im- 
mortal. . Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
What horror will invade the mind, . 
Whea the ſtrict judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few vema/ faults to find ? Roſcommon,' 
While good men are employed in extirpating . 
mortal ſins, I ſhould rally the world out of inde - 
cencies and venial tranſgreflions. . Addiſos. 
2. Permitted; allowed. 
No more of talk where God, or angel-gueſt, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake- - 
Rural repaſt ; permitting him the while- 


Fenial diſeourſe unblam d. Milton's Paradife Loft. - 
Ve'NIALNE$8. 1. . [from venial.] State of be- 
ing excuſable. 


Ve'x130N. n. / [venaiſon, French.] Game; beaſt 
of chaſe; the of deer. Chapman writes it as 
it is ſpoken, venzon. 

Shall we kill us veniſon #* 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools | 
Shou'd have their round haunches gor d. S ; 
We have a hot v-i/on paſty to dinner. . S %. 
To our venzon's ſtore | 
We added wine, till we could wiſh no more. 
| Cut nan, 


of 


Lou are above, . 


1 


In the records of Ireland, no mention is made 


— 
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of any park, though there be vert and vr. 


within this land. D.wvic's Hiftory of Ire laud. 
He for the feaſt prepar'd, 
In equal portions with the v.n'/or ſhar'd. Dryd:n, 
VE'NOM. . /. | venin, French. | Poiſon. 
Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifks : 
The germ of ſuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loſt their quality. Shakeſpeare's Hem y v 
Beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he ſawns, he bites ; and, when he 
bites, 
His vec»: tooth will rankle ro the death. SHH 
Like ſome tall tree, the monſter of the won, 
O'erſhading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his e259: on the plants below. Hd. 
To VENOM. v. 4. Toinfet with venom ; to 
poiſon; to envenom. 
Ve“ Noos. adj. [from v.. 
1. Poiſonous. 
Thy tears are ſalter than a vounger man's, 
And venous to thy eyes. Sh . ſpeare”s Cor iola nus. 
2. Malignant; miſchievous. 
A poſteriiy not unlike their majority of mil- 
_ <hievous progenitors ; 2 eros and deſtryctive 
progeny. Brown. 
This falſity was broached by Cochleus, a n- 
mou Writer; one careleſs of truth or fallehood. 


Addiſon. 


Ve'trowors Ly. adv. {from ven] Poiſon- 
oully ; miſchievouſly; malignantly. 

| His unkindnefs, 7 5 
That ftrip'd her from his bhenediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties. Theſe things ſting him 
So vermrully, that burning ſhame detais him 
From his Cordelia. Shakfpecrc's King Lear. 

1is praiſe of foes is enn nice; 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 

Ve 'SNOMOUSSESS, 2. . from venomous. ] Poiſon- 
ouſueſs: malignty. | 

VENT. . . | Fente, French.] 

1. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a fpiracle ; paſ- 
fage at which any thing is let out. 

On her breaſt 
There is a ver? of blood, and ſomething blown; 
The like is on her arm. S/. Antony and Cleopat. 
They at once their reeds : 
Put forth, and to a narrow vert apply'd 
With niceſt touch. Mitor's Paradiſe Trft. 

Have near the bung hole a little v-nt-hole ſtop- 
ped with a ſpile. Aortmer's Huſbandry. 

Scarce any countries that are much annoyed 
with exrthquakes, that have not one of theſe fiery 
vert, diſgorging that fire, whereby it gains an 
exit. Wodwwar d. 

To dizw any drink, be not at the trouble of 
Epening a ver; or if you take out the ven-, ſtay 
not to put it in. Swift. 

Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag ke rent, 
And all the fur ies iſſued ut the . Pope. 

2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice. 

It failed by late fetting-out, and ſome contra- 
riety of weather, whereby the particular deſign 
took vent beforehand. * Wotton. 

3- The a& of opening. | 

1he tarmer's cades mature, 
New call for vet; his lands exhauſt, permit 
T' indulge a-while. | | Phillips. 

4. Emiſſion ; paſſage. 

The ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him ; 
When moſt it (wells and itabours for a vert, 

The feiife of honour, and defire of fame, 
Drive the big p:ttion back into his heart. Addijon. 

58. Diſcharge : means of diſcharge. 

H:d, like grief, been dew'sd in tears, 

Without the 9% of words. Milton. 

Land- floods are a great improvement of land, 
where a vn! can be !.ad. Mortmet's Huſband y. 
56. vente, Fr. venditin, Lat.] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for 
Eugliſh cloaths would hereby be open in all times 
of War. Hayward. 

By this war there is no vert for any commodi- 
/ bat of wool. Temple: Miſcellany 

He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, 
which not one in threeſcore can underſtand, can 
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foentare, Italian. } . 
1. Tolet out at a ſmall aperture, 
2. Lo let out; to give way to. 
Hunger broke ſtone walls; that the gods ſent 
Oc 
Corn for the rich men only : with theſe ſhreds 
Trey vented their complainings. p. Coriol. 
When men are young, and have little elſe to do, 
chey might vn? the overilowings of their fancy 
that way. Denham. 
Lab'ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, 


* 


3. Io utter; to report. | 

Had it been vented and impoſed in ſome of the 
moſt learned ages, it might then, with ſome pre- 
tence of reaſon, have been ſaid to be the inven- 
tion of ſome crafty ſtateſman. Stephens, 

4. To emit ; to pour out. 

Revoke thy doom, 

Or whilſt I can ven clamour from my throat, 
I' tell thee thou doſt evil. Sh. Aing Lear, 

5. To publiſh. 

Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inven- 
tions, by wenting the ſtulen treaſures of divine let- 
ters, altered hy - profane additions, and diſguiſed 
by poetical converſions. Kaltigb. 

6. To ſell; to let go to ſale, 

This protitable merchandize not riſing to a pro- 
portionable enhancement with other leſs bene- 
fictal commodities, they impute to the owners 
not ven'mg and venturing the ſame. Cartw, 

Therefore did thote nations , ſuch ſpice, 
ſweet gums and pearls, as their own countries 
yielded. Ralegh, 
Jo VexT. v.n. To ſnuff: as, he venteth into 
the air. Sp. nſer. 

Ve'NTA1L.' . ſ. [from ventail, Fr.] That part 
of the helmet made to lift up. Spenſer, 

VENTA'NNA. n. f. (Spaniſh. } A window. 

What after paſ.'d 
Was far from the ventunnd, wherr I fate ; - 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. 
| ryden, 

VE'NTER. u. . [ Latin.) | 

I. Any Cavity of the body, chiefly applied to 
the head, breaſt and abdomen, which are called 
by anatomiſts the three wenters. ve 

2. Womb; mother. 2 1. 4 a 

A has iſſue ; à ſon, and C a daughter, by one 
venter; and D a ſon by another wenter, If B 
purchaſes in fee, and dies without iftue, it ſhall 
half-blood. Hale. 
A patlage for the wind. 

tlaving been informed of divers ventidus, T wiſh 
I had had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, 
to take notice of theſe organs. 

To VE'NTILATE. v. a. | ventilo, Lat.] 

1. To fan with wind. 

In cloſe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn'd 
up, and obſtructed from being ventilated by the 
. winds, Harvcy. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, 
letting down tubes, and finking new ſhafts, give 
free Þaflage to the air, which wenti/ates and covls 
the mines. Wadwar dd. 

2. To winnow ; to fan. 

3. To examine; to diſcuſs. 

Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial 
proceſs in right of that party lo far peremipted; 
but that the ſame may be begun again, and venti- 


lated de novo. Au.. 
VtxTiLA'TION. 2. ſ. [ ventiluti, Latin; from 
wentilate. | | 


1. The act of fanning; the ſtate of heing 
fanned. ; 

The ſoul, worn with too frequent culture, muſt 
lie fallow, till it has recruited its exhauſted falts, 
and again enriched itlelf by the ventr/ations of the 
ar. | * ä Addon. 
2. Vent; utterance. Not in uſe. 

To his ſecretary Doctor Maſon, whom he let 
lie in a pailet near him, for natural wvenvlation of 


hardly excecd the 4: of that number; Pope. 


tions. 


T2 Ven T. U. 4. [ werter, Fr. from the noun ; 


The queen of heay'n did thus her fury went. Dry. 


deſcend to the tiſter, and not to the brother ot the | 


Ve'xrinucr. nf. {ventus and ductus, Lat.] 


Boyle. 


his thoughts, he wevld break out into bitter ecup- 


VEN 


3. Refrigeration, 
Procure the blood a free courſe, ve yy 
tranſpiration by ſuitable and ecphractic Purges, 
Wavy 
VenTILA'TOR. n./. _ ventilate.} An in. 
ſtrument contrived by Dr. Hale to ſupply co 
places with freſh air. 

Ve'NTRICLE. n. . ¶ ventricule, Fr. buen 
Latin.] be 

1. The ſtomach. 

Whether I will or not, while T live, my beer 


beats, and my ventricle digeſts what is in it, ,. 


2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, parti. 
cularly thoſe of the heart. 
Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the ben 
| doth flow, | 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go? Ds 
The heart being a muſcular part, the ſides are 
compoſed of two orders of fibres running ſpirally 
from baſe to top, contrarily one to the other; 
and ſo being drawn or contracted, conſtringe the 
ventri-les, and ſtrongly force out the blood. 
Ry, 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its as 
culation through the lungs, being brought back 
into the left v-2ricle of the heart, is drove again by 
the hea:t into the aorta, through the whole arte- 
rial ſyſtem. ; ü * hr butter, 
VexTrYLoQUIST. v. ſe [wentriloque, French; 
nter and loguor, Latin] One who ſpeaks in ſuch 
a manner as that the ſound ſeems toiſſue from hi; 
e . d 
VENTURE. . /. ſaventure, Fr.] 
1. A hazard; »n undertaking of chance and 


danger. ; 
l Wben be reads. 
Thy perſonal v::7e in the rebels fight, 
His wonders and luis p raiſes do contend 
Which ſhould be thine or his. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live ſo as if abſolutely there were 
none; but when he dies to find himſelf confuted 
in the flames, this muſt be the height of woe and 
diſappointment, and a bitter conviction of an irra- 
tional venture, and abfurd choice. Sath, 
I, in this we-turs, double gains purſue, 
And laid out all my ſtock ty purchaſe you. Dry, 
When infinite - happineſs is put in one ſcale, 
againſt infinite miſery in the other; if the worſt 
that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be the 
'beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the 
right, who can, without madneſs, run the venture ? 
Lock, 
2. Chance ; hap. 
The king reſo ed with all ſpeed to aſſail the 
rebels, and yet with that providence and ſurety, 
as ſhould leave littls to 2-4-4 or Fortune, Pawn 
| 3- The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. „ 
My venture are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place. Shakeſp. Merch, of Fenics 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a-float : 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our wertur er Shakſp. Jul. Caſur, 
Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, 
And have no venture in the wreck to ſee. Dov. 
4. ta VExXTURE.' At hazard ; without much 
conſideration ; without any thing more tian the 
hope of a lucky chance. 
You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands 
at a venture, ſo as it ſhould be hard to build any 


certainty of charge upon it. Spenſer, 
A bargain at a venture made, 5 
Between two partners in a trade. Hudibrai. 


A covetous and an envious man joined in 3 
petition to Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell 
thera that their deſire ſhould be granted at 2 
ture. 3 Z Fratze. 
Hlere was no ſcampering away at a vent ue, With 
out fear or wit. | LEH. 
It Ahab be deſigned for death, though a folcier 
in the enemy's army draws a bow at a venture, Vet 
the ſure unerring directions of providence fhvll 
carry it in a direct courſe to his heart. . 
To Ve'NTURE. v. n. | from the noun. 

1. Jo dare. * ; 

A man were better riſe in his ſuit ; for he 


Wattons Buckingoam, 


1 


Sbat p. AMlacbet, 


0 „ © 


VER 


*hat would have ventzred at firſt to have loſt the 
ſuitor, will not in the concluſion loſe both the ſui- 


tor and his own former favour, Bacon 
Origen mentioning their being ca out of Jeru- 
falem, veartures to aſſure them that they never 
would bc re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they had committed 
that herrid crime againſt the Saviour ofthe world. 
Adidijon wn the Chr tian Reli gion. 
2. To run a hazard. | 
Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freizhts a ſhip to pntwe on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, rol'd on by ev'ry wave. Dry. 
I am ſo overjoy'd, I can ſcarce believe I am at 
liberty ;- like a bird that has 'often beaten her 
wing in vain agamtſt her cage, dare hardly v-ntwre 
out, though ſhe ſee it open, Dryden. 
3. ToVe'xTURE t. To engage in; or 
' ToVe'xrure 0 or nn. make attempts 
without any ſecurity of ſucceis, upon mere hope. 
That ſlander is found a truth now ; and held for 
certain, 
The king will venture at it. Shkeſpcare. 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is 
too conjectural to venture upon, if one could diſcern 
what corn, herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty 
and ſcarcity, by ſome ſigus in the beginning of the 


Bacon. 


ear, 

; I never yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay d, 

Deterr'd by that inimitable maid : 

And when I venture at the comic ſtile, 

Thy ſcorntul lady ſeems to mock my toil. Wally. 
1hough they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 

gold from a ſtone, yet they but timorouſly ventur- 

ed an ſucli terms as aurietas and ſaxietas. Lic ke. 

Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, 
before he ventures at capping of characters. Aterb. 

To VENTURE. v. a. 

1. To expoſe to hazard. 

In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight; 

By den ring both, I oft found'both. Shakeſperre. 

2. To put or ſend on a venture. 

The fiſh wentured for France, they pack in 
ſtaunch hogſheads, ſo as to Keep them in their pic- 
kle. Carew. 

VEt'XTURER. . . [from a enture.] He who ven- 
tures. 

Ve'XTURESOME. ad. [from wenture.] Bold; 
Caring, 

Ve'xTURESOMELY, adv. In a bold or daring 
manner. 

VN rr Ros. adj, [from venturr,] Daring ; 
bold ; fearleſs ; nb to run hazards. 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would 
make it their maſter-piece of favour to give ven- 
re, counſels, which no great or wife man would. 

Bacon. 
He paus'd not; but with en/"rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded by 

Americus Veſpuſius, an old vatwrou Florentine. 
T-ylyn. 

The +ext"r015 humour of our mariners coſts this 

iland many brave lives every year. Templ.. 

Savage pirates ſeek, through ſeas unknown, 

The hives of others, v.c:t'rous of their own. Pe. 
| Vt'srrrovsLy, adv. {from wentwous.] Da- 
ringly; fearleſsly ; boldly. 

Siege was laid tothe fort by the Cord Gray then 
deputy, with a ſmaller number than thoſe were 
within the fort ; + newou/ly indeed; but haſte was 
made to attack. them betore the rebels came in to 
them, Bacon. 

Ve'xTrrovsxFss.n ſ. [from vnturos.)] Buld- 
neſs; willingneſs to hazard. 

Her coming into a place where the walls and 
clelings were whitedovcr, much offended her ſight, 
and made her repent her v-»t'reuſneſi. Boyle on Col. 

V#'xus" 54. Tdi cus major, Lat. 

Vt xus emb. | preien Nenrit, La. 

Ve'xus' hair [adiart.un.] 

Vr'xus! bot g- . 

rxrs'“ raveloromt, 
Vrracrrty. 1. f. 7. row, Latin 1 


x. ſ. Plants. 


| liſpoſition or intention of the mind relating there- 


VER 


2. Phyſical truth ; conſiſtency of report with 
fact. Leſs proper. 

* When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious 
and cruel deaths, rather than retract their teſti- 
mony, there was no reaſon to doubt the vrracity 
of thoſe facts which they related. Addiſon. 

VIX cIous. adj. [vwax, Lat.] Obfervant of 
truth. 

Vers. nf. [werbe, Fr. vcrbum, Lat.] A part 
of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modifica- 
den thereof, as action, paſſion. And withal ſome 


„ as of atfirming, denying, interrogating, com- 
manding. Clurt's; Latin Grammar. 
Men uſually talk of a noun and a verb, Shateſp. 

VAN AL. adj. [ verbal, Fr. verbali;, Lat.] 

1. Spoken, not written. 

2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 

Made ſhe no verbal queſt Pom 
— Yes; once or twice ſhe heay'd the name of 

father 

Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. 
3- Conſiſting in mere words. 

If young African for fame, 

His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 

The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaſt ; 

Aud loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, the pro- 

greſs of their inquiries they muſt loſe themſelves, 

and the truth, in a verba/ labyrinth. Glanville. 

It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as 
would appear in preaching : but this is managed 
in words and verbal profeſſion. South, 

4. Verboſe ; full of words. Out of uſe. 

: I am ſorry 

You put me to forget a lady's manners, 

By being ſo verbal. Shakeſpeare. 
8 Minutely exact in words. 

Teglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 

For not to Know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pope. 
6. Literal ; having word anſwering to word. 
Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have 

the misfortune of that young traveller, who loſt 

his own language abroad, and brought home no 
other inſtead of it. Denham. 

The val copier is incumber'd with ſo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never diſentangle 
himſelf from all. Dy yden. 

7: C Verb, Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun 
is a noun derived from a verb. 

VIS MALI Tv. »./. [from verbal.} Mere words; 
bare literal expreſſion. 

Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with 
words of holy ſcripture, and to fly from the letter 
and dead ver bality, who muſt only ſtart at the life 
and animated materials thereof. Brown's Tu. Err. 

VERBA'LLY. adv. [from verbal. 

1. In words ; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chriſt 
here prohibited, was by words and oral ex preflions 
verbally to deny it. Saut lbs Srrmen;. 

2. Word for word. 

'Tis almoſt impoſlible to tranſlate r πιενν, and 
well, at the ſame time. hy den. 

VERBATIM. adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 

Think not, although in writing 1 preferr'd 
The manner of thy yile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg d, or am not able 
V-rbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen. Shal-/. 

See the tranſcripts of both charters verbatim in 
Mart. Paris. Hat-. 

To VE/RBERATE. v. a. [wirbero, Latin.) To 
heat ; to ſtrike. 

VISS TKA“ T ION. 1. f. [we beration, Fr, from ver- 
erate, | Blows ; beating. 

Riding or walking againſt great winds isa great 
exerciſe, the effects of which are redneſs and in- 
Aimmation ; all the eſſects of a ſoft preſs or verts- 

ation. Arbuthbnet. 

VERBOSE. /. [v:rboſus, Lat.] Exuberant 
in words; prolix ; tedious by multiplicity of 
words. 

Let envy, 
N-:udging and g He, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable. Prior. 


VER 


their way of ſpeaking ; and to propound the mat 
ter of their argument in a mild and gentle manner, 
hi Parergon. 
VerBo'srTy. nf. ¶ v baſic, Fr. from werdoſe.] 
Exuberance of words ; much empty talk. 
He draweth out the thread of his verbeſity 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. Shak ſpeare. 
To give an hint more of the &:r59fitics of this 
philoſophy, a ſhort view of a definition or two 
will be a ſufficient evidence. Glanville. 
Homer is guilty of werlofity, and of a tedious 
prlix manner of ſpeaking: he is the greateſt 
talker of all antiquity. | Br come, 
V#'anaxT. adj. ¶ verdoiext, French; vi, idant, 
Lat.] Green. This word is ſo lately naturalized, 
that Sia could find it only in a dictionary. 

Each odorous buſhy ſhrub, p 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Millau. 
Ve'/rvOERER, v. ſ. [oerdier, Fr. viridarius, low 
Lat.] An officer in the foreſt. 
VIII. , (v dictum, Lat. 6 
1. The determination of the jury declared to the 
judge. : 

Before the jury go together, 'tis all to nothing 
what the ver 47 ſhall be. Spenſer. 
They have a longing defire to overcome, to 
have the ved paſs for them, be it right or 
Wrong. p Kttlew-!!, 

2. Declaration; deciſion 3 judgment; opinion. 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all 
they whoſe names are cit d amongſt the favourers 
of this cauſe, are on any ſuch vera: 7 agreed. Hooker . 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt 
natural <-rdi# of common humanity ; and ſo very 
groſs and foul, that no man could pretend igno- 
rance avoided. South, 
A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor 
ſhould aſk the Arians whether they would be tried 
by the vd of thoſe who had before condemned 
the Arians by name. Waterland. 
Ve/rwicrIsE. . , The ruſt of brafs, which 
in time being conſumed and eaten with tallow, 
turneth into green; in Latin arugo; in French 
virt de pris, or ths hoary green. Peacham. 
Braſs turned into green, is called verdigriſe. Bac, 
Ve'/rv1TER. . ſ. Chalk made green. > 
Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic wa- 
ter, is the fainteſt and paleſt green. Peuc bum. 
VERDURE. . /. [verdure, Fr.] Green ; green 
colour. 


Tts * dure clad 
Her univer#al face with pleaſant greens Mm, 
Let twiſted olive bind thoſe laurels faſt, 
Whoſe v rde muſt for ever laſt. Prior. 


Ve/xburoUs. adj, [from werdure,} Green: 
covered with green ; decked with green. 
Higher than their tops 
The v-rd re; wall of paradiſe . 
Which to our general fire gave proſpe . 
!11/9, 
There the lowing herds chew ver dro 5 
922 

Vtrrcu'sxD. adj. [re, old Fr. Wit; oy 
Latin. } Modeſt ; baſhful. Dick. 

VERGE. . /. [<rg7, Fr. 2.192, Lat.] 

i. A rod, oi ſomething in form of a rod, car- 
ried as an emblem of authority, The mace ot a 
dean. 

Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 
Devow'ly lolling in his ſeat ; 

The filver v-rg2, with decent pride, | 
Stuck underncath his cuſhion fide. Swift, 

2. Ls Latin.) The drink; the edge; the 

utmoſt border. 

Would the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that maſt round my brow, 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shut. 

I ſay, and will in battle prove, | 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt 9 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Englith eye. She. 

You are old, 
Nature in you ſtands on the very rge _ | 
Of her confine. Shakepear 5 King Lear, 
Serve they as a flow'ry veg: to bind | 


— 


The fluid ſkirts of that ſame watry cloud, 


1. Moral truth ; honeſty of report. 


| They ought to be brief, aud not too 27“ ge in 


Left it again diſſolve and ſhow'r the earth. M fan. 
Vol. II. N“. 46. 5 M Let 


VE R 


Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryd 

Every thing great, within the ve of nature, 
on out of it, has a propor part atfigned it in this 

em. Addiſon 

Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 
To bleſs his 1ge, and bring a worthy heir 
To ſooth his care, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, 
Condu*t him gently to the verge of life. Pope. 

3- In law. : 

_ ÞF-rge is the compaſs about the king's court, 
 Hounchay the juriſdiction of the lord ſteward of 
the King's houthold, and of the coroner of the 
King's huuſe, and which ſeems to have been 12 
mil-s round. Ve hath alſo another fignifica- 
tion, and it is uſed for a ſtick, or rod, whereby 
one is admitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, 
ſwearing fcalty to the lord of the manor ; who, 
for that reaſon, is called tenant by the verge. Coco l. 
| Fear not ; whom we raiſe, 

We will make faſt within a hallow'd v-rge. Shak. 

To VERGE. v. n. [ Veige, Lat.] To tend; to 
bend downwards. 

They ſerve indifferently for vowels in reſpect of 
the aperture, and for conſonants in reſpect of the 
pene-appulle ; and ſo much the more verg'/yg either 
way, according to the reſpective occaſions. Ho/der. 

The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period 
of life which is to be labour and 2 the more 
I prop myſelf upon thoſe few ſupp-rts that are 
lefr. Swift, 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a human 
body ve to putrefattion. Arbutbnot. 

an, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown ; 
Touches ſome wheel, or v-rg-5 to ſome gaol ; 
*Tis but a part we ſee, and not the whole. Pope. 

Ve'rG ER. . ſ. [from wvirge ] He that carries 
the mace before the dean. 

1 can tip the verger with half a crown, and get 
into the beſt ſeat. Farquhar. 

Ve=rrvical. ad. [veridicu:, Latin. ] Telling 
truth. Die. 

V=rrFica'rIoNn. . f. [from werify.] Con- 
firmation by argument or evidence. 

In v-ri#-aticon of this we will mention a pheno- 
menon of our engine. Boyle. 

Vz'x1F1ER. 3. . [from werify.] One who af- 
fures a thing to be true. 

72 VERIFY. v. . (ve, Fr.] To juſtify 
againſt charge of falſhood ; to confirm; to prove 
true. 

What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning 
ſermons, and their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard 
of div ine matter, mult conſequently he verifed in 
Jun ry ocher kinds of teaclung, if the matter be 
the ſame in all. Hooker, 

This is v by a number of examples, that 
whatſoever is gamed by an abuſive treaty, ought 
to be reſtcred. Bucon. 

do Malt thou beſt fulfil, beſt vi 
The propliets-old, who ſung thy endleſs reign. 

Milton. 

So ſhake this oracle, then vi, 

When ſeſus, ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, 
Saw Satan fall. Mitton's Puradiſe Loſt. 

Tho 12h yon'may miſtake a year: 
haugnu your prognoſticks run too faſt, 

They met 52 v. rid at laſt. Swift. 

Spain mall hae three kings; which is now 
wonderfully v-rifed; for beſides the king of Por- 
tugal, there are now two rival for Spain. Swift. 
Vr v. ade. [from vip. | 

1, In truth; certainly. 

Virity tis beter to bs lowly born, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gli ſt ring grief. 

„ With ge confidence. 

It wis vs #/, thonght, that bad it not bee 1 for 


Shak. 


Far great Gif ivourers of that voyage, the enter 


proc had fuccteded Bac. 
By repeating the acramental teſt, we are v.y 
perſuzded the contequence will be an entire alte- 
ration of religion among us. Vu ft u the Su, Teſt 
VEAIs “uten. adj vc, Lat.] Pro- 
VAI Tabs. bable; likely. 
* 


VER 


Many erroneous doctrines of Pontificians are, in | 
our days, wholly ſupported by wverifimulou; and 
probable reaſons. + Lite. 

VErISIMYLITUDE. N. ,. [orifemilituds, Lat.) 

Venisiut'tir v. Probability ; likclih 0d ; 
reſemblance of truth. 

Touching the vcri/imility or probable truth of this 


| relation, ſeveral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it. 


Brown, 

A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch veri- 
tics, at leaſt ſuch v«ri/imalities of fortitude were 
placed. Braun. 

Fe fimilituc'e and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe; 
but true knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a 
point, it requires an acuteneſs to its diſcovery: 
while v litud, like the expanded ſuperficies, 
is obvious, ſenſible, and atfords a large and eaſy 
field for looſe enquiry. Glanvill:. 

The plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, 
are exalted as high as the imagination of the poet 
can carry them, with proportion to veri/imulity. 

| Dryden on Dram ict Poetry 

Though Horace gives permiſſion to painters and 
poets to dire every thing, yet he encourages nei- 
ther to make things out of nature and v imlity. 

Dryden. 

VE'krITABLE. adj. [veritable, French.] True; 

agreeable to fact 

Indeed ! is't true ? 
Moſt v tal le; therefore look to't well, Sha. 
The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from 
inſects in oak apples, is I doubt too indiſtinct, nor 
vcritabl* from event. Brown's Falgar Errou s. 

Vert TABLY. adv. | from v.ritabl:.) In a true 
manner. 

Ve'rrTY. nf. ſvcrite, Fr. veritas, Lat. 

1. Truth ; confonance to the reality of things. 

If any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the 
verity of religion eſtabliſhed, let them believe God 
himſelf thus miraculouſly working for it. Hooker. 

I ſaw their weapons drawn ; there was a noiſe ; 
That's verity. Shakeſpeare s Temp: ft. 

The precipitancy of diſputation, and the ſtir 
and noiſe of paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt 
needs be prejudicial to verity ; its calm infinuations 
can no more be heard in ſuch a buſtle, than a 
whiſtle among a crowd of ſailors in a ſtorm. Glan. 

It is a propoſition of eternal <crity, that none 
can govern while he is deſpiſed. We may as well 
imagine that there may be a king without majeſty, 
a ſupreme without ſovereignty, South, 

2. A true aſſertion ; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem 
more than it is, hath not diminiſhed in me the 
power to protect an undeniable verity. Sidncy. 

Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that read- 
ing itſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby 
it pleaſeth God, of his gracious goodneſs, to inſtil 
that celeſtial verity, which being but ſo received, 
is nevertheleſs effectual to ſave ſouls. Hogker, 

If there come truth from them, 
Why by the ver#2iz5 on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well? - Shakeſpeare. 

Mutt virtue be preſerved by a lie? 

Virtue and truth do ever beſt agree; 

By this it ſcems to be a vx, 

Since the effects ſo good and virtuous be. Dani. 
3. Moral truth; agreement of the words with 
the thoughts. 

Ve'rxjvice., nf. [viju, Fr.] Acid liquor ex- 
preſſed from crab-apples. It is vulgarly pro- 
nounced v gs. : 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never 
love v ñuie. CU Eftrange. 

The barley-pudding comes in place : 

Then bids falls on; himſelf, for ſaving charges, 
A pech d thc'd onion eats, and tipples ver juice. 

| Dryden. 

The native v2 uice of the crab, deriv'd 
Through th' infix'd graff, a gratefu! mixture forms 
Of tart and ſweet. „ 

VERMIYELLI. n. f. Italian. ] A paſte rolled 
and broken in the form of worms. 

With oyſters, eggs, and vrmicelll, 

She let him almoſt burſt his belly. P. tor. 

VErMi CULAR, adj. ¶ ver miculas, Lat.] Acting 


VER 


like a worm; continued from ane part to another 
of the ſame body, 

By the vermicular motion of the inteſtines, the 
groiicr parts are derived downwards, while the 
finer are (yueez'd into the narrow orifices o the 
lacteal veſſels. Cboyne, 

To VEnMIUCULATE. v. a. [wvermicale, Fr. ver- 
miculatus, Lat.] To inlay ; to work in chequer 
work , or pieces of divers colours. Bailey, 

Vermicula'rioN. . fo [from wvrmiciue | 
Continuation of motion from one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of pal. 
pitation ; my guts by the motion of vormcalation, 

Hal. 

Ve«kMICULE. . . [vermiculas, ver mis, Latin. 
A little grub, worm. 

I ſaw the ſhining oak- ball ichneumon ſtrike it; 
terebra into an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein 
and hence are many vermicule: ſeen towards th: 
outſide of theſe apples. Des haun. 
VErM!'cuLous, ad. 5 Lat.] Full 

ON 


. | of grubs; reſembling gru 


Ve/rnmirorm. adj, | vermiforme, Fr. voni and 
formo, Lat.] Having the ſhape of a worm. 

VEe/rRMiFUGE. . ſ. from vr mis and fugo, Lat.] 
Any medicine that deſtroys or expels worms. 

Ve'kmiLl. : ; 

eee ee n. ſ. ¶ vermeil, ver millun, Fr.] 

1. The cochineal ; a grub of a particular plant, 

2. Factitious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur mixed 
with mercury. This is the uſual though not pri- 
mitive ſignification. | 

The imperfe& metals are fubjeR to ruſt, ex- 
cept mercury, which is made :ato ve milion by ſo- 
lurion or calcination. ac, 

The faireſt and moſt principal red is vm la, 
called in Latin minizm. It is a poiſon, and found 
where great ſtore of quickſilver is. Peachane. 

3. Any beautiful red colour. 

How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly verm! ſtain, 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain. Spenſer, 

There grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, 
Loaden with fruit and apples roſie red, 

As they in pure vcrmillion had been dy'd, 
Whereof great virtues over all were read. Sen. 

Simple colours are ſtrung and ſenſible, though 
they are clear as vermillion. Dryden's Dufreſr2y. 

To VERMYL10N. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
die red. 

A ſprightly red v:rmi//i5 all her face, 

And her eyes languith with unuſual grace. (rat, 

VE'RMIN. . /. [vermin, Fr. vm, Lat.] 

1. Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly for 
{mall creatures. 

What is your ſtudy ?—— a 
How to prevent the fiend, and to Kill 27 . 
Shakeſpeare. 

The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in 4 
dove-houſe, will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as wear 
zels and polecats. Bacon, 

An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, au! 
eat the fruit of the earth, like à vermin or a wolf, 

Tayl-r. 

A weazel taken in a trap, was charg'd with 
miſdemeanors, and the poor vermin ſtood much 
upon her innocence. Line 

Great inj ui ies theſe vermin, mice and rats, do in 


the field. Mo timer f Huſh 
He that has ſo little wit 
To nouriſh vermin, may be bit. Swift. 


2. It is uſed in contempt of human beings. 
The ſtars determine 
Ye are my priſoners, baſe ver min. Hadibrai. 

To VERMINATE. v. n. {from wvern.in.] 19 
breed vermin. 

Vermixa'T1ON. 2. f. [from wverminate.] Gene- 
ration of vermin, : 

Redi diſcarding anomalous generation, tried ex- 
periments relating to the wermination of ſerpents 
and fleſh. Derb m. 

VE'rmiNots. adj, [from ver min.] Tending ie 
vermin; Cifpoſed to breed vermin. 

A waſting of childrens fleſh depends. upon form? 
obftruRtion of the entrails, or ver xurels Giſpoſition 


2 the body. Harvey. 
VraN!- 


VER 


venue Ankos. adj. [vermis and pario, Latin.] 
Producing worms. : : 

Hereby they confound the generation of wvermi» 

4s animals with oviparous. Brown's Ful. Err, 

VernA'CULAR. adj, | vernacules, Lat. ] Native; 
of one's own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in conſump- 
tions; the ſame likewiſe proving inſeparable ac- 
cidents to moſt other diſeaſes ; which inſtances do 
evidently bring a conſumption under the notion of 
a vernacul.ir diſeaſe to England. Harvey. 

The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſ- 
mitted to us in our y-rnaclar idiom. I do not find 
in any of our chronicles, that Edward the third 
ever reconnoitred the enemy, though he often diſ- 
covered the poſture of the French, and as often 


yanquiſhed them. Kt, Addiſon. 
Van AL. adj, [vernus, Latin.] Belonging to 
the ſpring 


With the year 
Seaſons return ; but not to me returns, 
Or ſight of vr bloom, or ſummer's roſe, Milt. 
VE'rvNANT. adj. [ vernans, Lat.] Flouriſhing 
as in the ſpring. : 
Elſe had the ſpring 
Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, vernant flow'rs, 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Par. Loft. 
VernvrLiITY. . [4 [vernn, Lat.] Servile car- 
riage ; the ſubmiſſive fawning behaviour of a —— 
Ne. 
n. . [ver ſabilit, Latin: ] 


VerSanrLiiTyY. 
Aptneſs to be turn'd or 
Dior 


Ve'rSABLENESS. 
wound any way. A 
Ve'r$AL. adj. [A cant word for wniverſ.l.] To- 
tal; whole. 
Some for brevity, 
Have caſt the verſal world's nativity. —=Hudibres. 

VE/RSATILE. adj. [ verſatilis, Latin.] 

1. That may be turned round. 

Th' advent'rous pilot in a ſingle year 
Learn'd his ſtate cock - boat dext'rouſly to ſteer ; 
Verſatile, and ſharp-piercing like a ſcrew, 

Made good th' old paſſage, and till forc'd a new. 
Harte. 

2, Changeable ; variable. 

One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a 
contrary aſpect in another; as in thoſe verſatile 
repreſentations in the neck of a dove, and folds 
of ſcarlet. Glanville, 

3. Eaſily applied to a new taſk. 

Vt/ksATILENESS. 1 nf. from verſatile.] The 

anne Lirv. quality of being verſa- 
tile. 

VERSE. „. ſ. [veri, French; vſcs, Lat.] 

1. A line conſiſtiug of a certain ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, and number of ſyllables. 

Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, 


With feigning voice, ve ſes of feigning love. Shak. 


8 [ verſet, Fr.] A ſection or paragraph of a 
Thus far the queſtions proceed the con- 
ſtruction of the firſt earth; in the following ve ſe 
they proceed upon the demolition of that earth. 
Burnet. 
5 Poetry; lays ; metrical language. 
eſe embalms virtue: and tombs and thrones 
of rhymes 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch. Donne. 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt, 
e pow'rful ve ſe ſhall free thee from the blaſt. 
Dryden. 
_Whilft the did her various pow'r diſpoſe ; 
Virtue was tanght in verſe, and Athens glory roſe. 
Frior. 
You compoſe 
In ſplay-foot ve ſ-, or hobbling proſe. 
4. A piece of poetry. 
This v-rſ/, my friend, be thine. Pepe 
ToVenss. v. a. [from the noun.] To tell in 
e to relate poetically. 
In the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and vers love. Shot. 
T5 be VeE'rSED. v. . verſor, Lat.] To be 
Killed in; to be acquainted with. 


Pri. 


might be ignorant of their nations, _ 


/ian, or conſtruction. 


VER 


was not verſed in their names, as not being preſent 

at the general ſurvey of animals, when Adam 

aſſigned unto every one a name concordant unto 
its nature. Brown's Jug x Errours, 

This ved in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. 

Dryd-n. 

Ve'rsSEMAY. . f. [verſe and man.] A a 
writer in verſe. In —＋ * 385 

The god of us ver ſcmn, you know, child, the 

ſun. Pr iar. 

From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd 
Whole groups or pigmies, who are ven nam'd 

Harte. 
ena pr: n. /. {verſiculus, Latin.) A little 
verſe. 

VERSIFICA'TION,. ». /. [vr fification, French, 
from ver/ify.] The art or practice of making 
verſes. 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy 
to arrive at your ver /ification. Dryd-n. 

Some objeR to his verffication ; which is in poe- 
try, what colouring is in a painting, beautiful or- 
nament. But if the proportions are juſt, though 
the colours ſhould happen to be rough, the 
piece may be of ineſtimable value Granville, 

VerSIFICA'ToR, I. . [wirſificateur, French; 

Ve'aSIFIER, v.1fificator, Lat.] A ver- 
fifier ; a maker of verſes with or without the ſpi- 
rit of poetry. 

Statius, the beſt vr /icator next Virgil, knew 
not how to deſign after him. Dryden. 

In Job and the Pſalms we ſhall find more ſu- 
blime ideas, more elevated language, than in any 
of the heathen wer;/ifiers of Greece or Rome. Watts. 

To Ve'kS1FY. v. . [ verſificr, Fr. verſificor, Lat. 
To make verſes. 

You would wonder to hear how ſoon even chil- 
dren will begin to verfify. Sidney. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the 
Greeks in true ver ſifying, were even to eat acorns 
with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat bread 
among men. Aſcham. 
Vil vH in ſpite, and do my beſt, 

To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. Dryden. 
ToVekrstry. v. a. To relate in verſe. 
Unintermix'd with fictious fantaſies, 

I'll » {fy the truth, not poetize. Danicl. 
Ve'rS108. u. f. [ vin, Fr. v., Latin. ] 

1. Change ; transformation. 

ings, the antients ht to be made by the 

* of air into water. acon'; Natural Hiftor y. 
2. Change of direction. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wiſely ob- 
ſerved in their effects; that is, what kind of co- 
met, for magnitude, colour, ver/ion of the beams, 
produceth what kind of effects. Bacon. 
3. Tranſlation. | 
This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly re- 
garded ; but muſt confeſs, that I have not been 
able to make him appear wholly like himſelf. 
For where the original is cloſe, no ver/ion can reach 
it in the ſame compaſs. Dryden. 
It will be as eaſy, nay much eaſier, to invent 
ſome pretence or other againſt the reading, - 
Waterland. 


=— 


4. The act of tranſlating. 

VERT. nf. vt, French. ] 

Vert, in the — of the foreſt, ſigniſies every 
thing that grows, and bears a green leaf within 
the foreſt, that may cover and hide a deer. Corel 
I find no mention in all the records of Ireland, 
of a park or free warren, notwithſtanding the 
great plenty of vert and yenifon. Sir J. Davis. 
VE'kTEBRAL. adj. | from vertebræ, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to the joiuts of the ſpine. 

The carotid, vertetral, and ſplenick arteries are 
not only varjouſly contorted, but here and there | 


- | dilated, to moderate the motion of the blood. Kay. |: 


Ve'&TEBRE. 2. ” [wertebre, Fr. wrtebra, Lat.] 
A joiat of the back. 

The ſeveral wrtctr.s are fo eleganty compacted 
together, that they are as ſtrong as if they were 
but one bone. Fay. 
VE'RTEX. n./. [Latin.] 

| 1. Zenith; the point over head. 


of the verticality. 


VER 


The'e keep the v-1:ex; but betwixt the bear 
And ſhining zodiack, where the planets err, 
A thouſand figur'd conſtellations oll. Creech. © 

2. A top of a hill; the top of any thitg. 

Mountains eſpecially abound with ditferent ſpe- 
cies of vegetables ; every vt or eminence af- 
fording new kinds. Derlum. 

VERTICAL. adj. [ v-rtical, Fr. from vertex, 

1. Placed in the zenith. 

Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head direct his force ul rays. 
2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon. . 
From theſe laws, a!l the rules of bodies aſcend- 
ing or deſcending in verticed lines may be deduced. 


VerTiCa'LiTY. . [from vertical.] The 
of being in the zenith. 

Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; 
making two diſtinct ſummers in the different points 

Brown's Hh Errours. 

Ve'aTiCALLY. adv. [from vertical] In the 
zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of 
Aſia, yet it vertically paſſeth over Peru and Bra- 
ſilia. Browa. 
VerTricVLi 418. adj. [from verticillerr, Lat.] 

Verticillate plants are ſuch as have their flowers 
intermixt with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of a ſtalk, as pennyroyal, 
horehound, Se. unc y- 

VerTrcity. . / [from ver ter.] The power 
of turning; circumvolution ; rotation. 

Thoſe ſtars do not peculiarly glance on us, but 
carry a common regard unto all countries, unto 
whom their verticity is alſo common. Brow. 

We believe the ver/icity of the needle, without 2 
certifica'e from the days of old. GLaville, 

Whether they be globules, or whether they 
have a verticity about their own centers, that pro-. 
duce the idea of whiteneſs in us, the more parti- 
cles of light are reflected from a body, the whiter 
does the body appear. Lacke, 

VerTr'cixovs. adj. [vrtiginſe;, Latin.} _ 

1. Turning round; rotatory. 

This vertiginous motion gives day and night ſuc- 
ceſſively over the whole earth, and makes it habi- 
table all around. Bentley. 

2. Giddy. 

Theſe extinguiſh candles, make the workmea 
faint and ver tiginous ; and, when very ou, ſuf- 
focates and kills them. "oodhvard. 

VERTIGO. . ſ. | Latin.] A giddineſs; a ſenſs 
of turning in the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of viſible objects that 
are without motion, as if they turned round, at- 
tended with a fear of falling, and a dimneſs of 
ſight. UNCYs 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 
vertig9;, tremblings. Avrdutbnat, 

That old vertigo in his head, 

Will never leave him till he's dead. Swift, 
Vr/avais. * J. ( verucine, Fr. verbena, Lat.] 
VE'rviSE. A plant. 

She ni zht-ſhade ſtrows to work him ill, 
Therewith the vr vain, and her dill, 

That hindreth witches of their will. Draytn. 

Some ſcatt'ring pot-herbs here and there he 

found, 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis'd with vervain, were his Frugal fare. Dry. 

Ve'rvarx mall, n. ſ. A plant. It hath the 
whole habit of the mallow or althæa; but differs 


Why do I pity him, 

That with bis very heart deſpiſeth me? Sbaleſp. 
la very deed as the Lord liveth. 1 Sam. XXv. 34. 
O that in vy deed we might behold it. Dryden, 
2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an 

eminent degree; complete 2 perfect ; mere. 

3 M2 n 


VE S 
Thoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were 
furired into very beaſts, vici. 
There, where vey deſolation wells, 
© By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 
Sue may paſs on. ; Milton. 
3. To note the things emphatically, or emi- 
nently. 
»Tis an ill office for a gentleman; 
Eſpecially againſt his very friend. 
Vas not my love 
The wer Was o tht two ? 
Ye can contain ourfelves, 
Were ke the vi antick in the world. Shak: /. 
In a ſceing age, the v.ry knowledge of former 
times paſſes but for tznorance in a better dreſs. 
South, 
The pictures of our great grandmothers in 
Nvucen Elizabeth's time, are cloathed down to the 
wry Writts, and up to the % chin. Addiſyr;'s Gu. 
4. Same, emphatically. | 
Women are as roſes, whoſe fair lower 
Being once diſplax'd, doth fall that very hour, Sha. 
The cocks beat the partridge, which ſhe laid to 
heut: but finding theſe wery cocks cutting one 
another, ſhe comforted herſelf. L'Eſtrange. 
So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever 


Shak. ꝓcare. 
Sbat. peare. 


ti ne is the ſpecial opportunity of any other Chriſ- | h 


tian grace, that v:ry time is alſo the ſpecial oppor- 
© tunity of charity. Spratt, 

Verr. adv. In a great degree; in an eminent 
degree. 

Ihe Greek orator was fo v-ry ſamous for this, 
that his antagoniſt reading over the oration which 
had procured his baniſhment, aſked them, If they 
were ſo much affected by the bare reading of it, 
how much more they would have been alarmed, 
' had they heard him? 5 Ad.liſon. 
That bold challenge was thought very ſtrange. 

Ae. 

72 VE'SICATE. v. a. ſvjic:, Lat.] To bliſter. 

Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, 
the external parts be w:ficatd, to make more 
powerful re ulſion from within. /7 if-man's Sur go y, 

I ſaw the cuticular veficat:d, and ſhining with a 
durniag heat. Wiſeman 

Ves1ca"r10v. . f [from /icate.] Bliſtering ; 
ſeparation of the cuticle. 

I apy lied ſome vinegar pr pared with htharge, 
defending the v fic. tian with pledgets. Wiſeman. 

VES!UCATORY. . % [v//icatarizn,, technical La- 
tin.] A bliſterins medicine. 

Ve/s1CLE. nf. [v/icula, Latin. ] A ſmall cuti- 
ele, filled or inffated. 

Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, 
but in a vc, or little bladder. Browns Val. Erro. 

The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and e- 
ficles inter woven with Dlood-veſſels, to purify, fer- 
ment, or ſupply the ſanguineous maſs with nitro- 
acrial particles. Ray 

Vesr/cvr ar. di. [from wverficulo, Lat.] Hol- 
tow ; full of ſmall intexitices. 

A muſcle is a bundle of vi threads, or of 
ſolid filaments, involved in one common membrane. 

Cheynz. 

VE'SPER. u. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] The evening ſtar ; 'the 

evening. 

Theſe ſigns gre black YVp-1's pageants. Shak-ſp. 

VIS er rs. n. /. | without the ſingular, from ve/- 
r, Lat. The evening ſervice of the Romith 
church. 

VESPEKTINE. adj. [v:/peortin:s, Latin. ] Hap- 
pening or coming in the evening; pertaining to the 
Evening. 

VE'SSEL. 3. ſ. Y, Fr. vas, Latin.) 

1. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, 
2re put. | 

For Banquo's iſſue have J fill'd my mind; 

Pu' rencour u the 2 of my peace, 
Only for them. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 

K you ta': wo veſſi to fill, and you empty 
one to fill t e other, there Rill remains one 2,7 
empty. Burnet, 
2. The ch taining parts of an animal body. 

Of theſe elements are conſtituted the fmalleſt 
fibres ; cf thoſe fibres the v. the organs of the 
boy, As bull not on Alinents. | 


VES 
Another cauſe of a waſting ulcer in che lungs, 
is, the difruption of a ve, whence the blood 
ſſues into the cavities and interſtices of the lungs, 
and is thence expectorated by a cough. F#lackmore. 
3- Any vetncle in which men or goods are car- 
ried on the water. 
The tons and nephews of Noah, who peopled 
the iſles, had v to tranſport themſelves. Ki. 
The Phenidians firſt invented open , an 
the Egyptians ſhips with decks. Heylyn. 
The is repreſented as ſtranded. The figure 
before it ſeems to liſt it off the ſhallows. d n. 
From ftorn:s of rage, and dangerous rocks of 
pride, 
Let thy ſtrong hand this little 27 guide 
It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous of this life, let thy command 
Direct my courte, and bring me ſafe to land. Prizr. 
Now ſecure the painted 2 glues ; 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides. 


Lope. 


. 


4. Any capacity; any thing containing. 
. I have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this v:/! can anos 
M. ton. 
8 [In theotogy.] One relating to God's houſe- 
0 


If the rigid doctrines be found apt to cool all 
thoſe mens love of God, who have not the confi- 
dence to believe themſelves of the number of the 
few choſen v-/els, and to beget ſecurity and pre- 
ſumption in others who have conquer ed thoſe dif- 
ficulties. Hammend. 
To Ve's$EL. v. a. {from the noun.] To put into 
a veſſel; to barrel. 
, Take earth, and vgſe it; and in that ſet the 
eed. 
Ve's*t TS. nf. A kind of cloth commonly made 
in Suffolk, Bailey. 
VEe'ss1cNov. n. ſ. [among horſemen. ] A wind- 
gall, or ſoft ſwelling on the inſide and outſide of 
a horſe's hoof, Die. 
VEST. ./ vi, Latin.] An outer garment. 
Over lus lucid arms 
A militar » ft of purple flow'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When the queen in royal habit's dreſt, 
Old myſtick emblems grace th' imperial ves. Smith. 
To Vis T. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To drefs; to deck; to enrobe. 
Ihe verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie, 
With ether veſled, and a purple ſky. Dryden. 
Light ! Nature's reſplendent robe ; 
Without whoſe v:{irg beauty all were wrapt » 
In gloom. Thomſon .. 
2. To dreſs in along garment, 
Juſt Simeon, and prophetic Anna ſpoke, 
Before the altar and the vcd prieſt. 
3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt with: it has 


. | with before the thing poſſeſſed. 


To ſettle men's conſciences, tis neceſſary that 
they know the perſon, who by right is ve/f/ed abi 
power over them. Locke. 

Had I been wv2/ed with the monarch's pow'r, 
Thou mult have ſigh'd, unlucky youth! in vain. 

Prior. 

4. To place in poſſeſſion: with # before the 
poſſeſſor. 

The militia their commiſſioners poſitively re- 
quired to be entirely ved in the par lia nent. 

Clarendon. 

Empire and dominion was v:fed in him, for the 


good and behoof of others, Locke. | 


VEe's TAL. ». ſ. [v:/tulis Latin. ] A virgin con- 
ſecrated to 1%; a pure virgin. 
Women are not 
In their beſt fortun s {ixong ; but want will per- 


jure 

The ne'er-touch'd v fl, Shakeſpeare. 
How tappy is the blameleſs vg lot? 

The wor id forgetting, by the world forgot. F. 


Ve's1 AL. 1%. [v ulis, Latin.) Denoting pure | 


vir mity. 
Her v fa! livery is hut ſick and green, 
\nd none hut fools dn wear it. Sh.uke ſpear: 
Ve'sTiIBULiE. . f. [v. ſibalum, Latin] The 
porch or fi ſt entrance of a houſe. 


Bacon. | 


Milton, | 


| ſhy temper'd ardbur, and thy veoran {kills 


VET 

VEe'sTIGE. #. ſ. [v:fipium, Latin.] Foot 
mark left ag anke 1 fn, 

The truth paſſes ſo ſlightiy through men's ima. 
ginations, that they muſt uſe great ſubtilty to track 
it's iges. Hart, 

Ve'S TMENT. . . C vſtim mum, Latin.] Gar. 
ment; part of dieſs. 

Were it not better that the love which men bea 
unto God, ſhould make the leaſt things that are 
employcd in his ſervice amiable, than that their 
over-{crupulous diſlike of ſo mean a thing a: x 
mut, ſhould from the very ſervice of God 
withdraw their hearts and aftections. Hooks, 

Heaven then would ſeem thy image, and reflect 
Tl:ofe fable v-fments, and that bright aſpect. Ja; 

The ſculptors could not gi e ve//ments ſuitable tg 
the quality of the perſons repreſented. Didi, 

Ve'STRY. . 7. (v. Aiaire, French; v ſttariun, 
Latin. 

1. A room appendant to the church, in which 
the ſacerdotal garments, and conſecrated thing: as 
repoſited. | 

Bold Amycus, from the robb'd %%, y brings 
The chalices of heav'n; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Did s, 

2. A pa ochial aſſembly commonly convened in 
the veſtry. . 

They create ne ſenators, e elders, without 
any commandment of the word. Wie, 

The common-council are choſen ever year, ſo 
many for every pariſh, by tie ve/try, and common 
convention of the people of that pariſh. CI endin, 

Go with me where paltry conſtables will not 
ſummon us to ies. Blount to Pope, 

Ve's Turks. nf. | veſlure, old Fr. vga, Ital.] 

1. Garment ; robe. 


Her en ious vftare greedy ſight repelling. Fai fax, 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's v://u'e wounded ? She. Julius Ceſer 

To bear my lady's train, leſt the bate earth 
Should from her v. ur chance to ſteal a kiſs. Shak, 

Here ruddy braſs, and gold refulgent blaz'd; 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd vue 8 
: 78 

2 Dreſs; habit; external form. 4 

There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 

hold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
But this muddy weſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shake}, 

Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel'd with a 
veſture of plants, would reſemble mountains and 
vallies. . Bentl y. 

Vercu. u. ſ. [vicia, Latin.] A plant with 2 
'papilionaceous flower, producing a legume. 

Where w«che;, pulſe, and tares have ſtood, 
And ſtalks of lupines grew. Dryden, 

An ervum is a ſort of vic, or ſmall pea. 4 4 

Ve#'rcuv. dj. [from vetch.] Made of ve ches; 
abounding in vetches ; conſiſting of vetch or peaſe- 
ſtraw. 

If to my cottage thou wil. reſort, 

There may ſt thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 
Till fairer fortune ſhe forth his head. Spenjre 

Ve'TERAN. nf. ¶ V runs, Latin.] An old fol- 
dier; a man long practiſed in any thing. 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took 
the eldeſt, the heſt experienced, the molt wary, 
and the longeſt practiſed veteran they had amongſt 
them. Hookers 

If king Charles II. had made war npon France, 
he might have conquered it by the many <#erar'y 
which had been inured to ſervice in the civil wars. 

Addiſon. 

Enſigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt lines, 
The bardy v-er«n with tears refigns. Addi an. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded 3s 
veter v in the beau monde. gad ſon. 

Ve'TERAN. adj, Long practiſed in war; long 

xperienced. 

h re was a mighty ſtrong army of lind: forces, 
o the number of fifty thouſand v fr . 

, arc 
| The Britiſh vouth ſhall hail thy wiſe command] 
Tbonſ. 
VII- 


Her breaſts half hid, and half were laid toſhow; | 


+: 
1 
1 
8 
14 
5 
: 


ot Ho 


TI” t AS AE _ 


UGL 
viert AAN. 8. , — 
Killed in the diſeaſe of cattle. 


That a horſe has no gall, is not only ſwallowed 
by common farriers, but alſo received by good v. 


1-rinrians, and ſome who have laudably 
upon horſes. 1 
To VEX. 2. a. [I Vexo, Latin, ] 
1. To plague ; to tor ment; to haraſs. 
Do you think 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger 


Of this man to be vex'd? Shakeſpeare's Hen, VIII. 
Do poor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul 
Sh.k ſpear, . 
When the preſſed him daily ſo that dus ſou! was 
4 d unto death, he told her all his heart. Tudg z. 
Still way the dog the wand'ring troops con- 


fend 2 . 


ſtrain 
Of airy ghoſt, and dex the guilty train. 
You are the cau'e of all my care: 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart ; 
Ten thouſand torments vex my heart; 
I love, and I deſpair. 
2. Todiſturb ; to diſquiet. 


Alack, 'tis ie; why, he was met even now, 
As mad as the v-xt ſea; ſinging aloud. Sh p. 

Ranz'd on the banks beneath our equal oars, 
Wlute curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. 


To trouble with flight provocations. 
7, VEN. v. . To fret; to be on tenters; to be 


vealy. 
Ulyſſes gave good care, and fed 


And drunke tus wine, and wv xt, and raviſhed 


His food for mere vexation. 
Vexa'T10w. n f. [from v.] 
1. The act of troubling. 
O nat nulband, 
My ſapreme crown of grief, and thoſe 
- wexutions of it ! Sh keſpear-”: 


2. The ſtate of being troubled ; uncaſineſs; 
forrow 


Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 


That ſundred friends greets in the hour of death. 


G Shak Jp are. 
Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heightening our 
pleaſures, atford us nothing but v«xaiion and pain. 


3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. 


Your children were v-xati-: to your youth: 


But m ne ſhall be a comfort to your age. 
4. An act of haraſſing by law. 


Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have ſome 
reaſon to complain of an untrue charge, yet may 


he not well call it an unjuſt vexation. 
8. A ſlight teazing trouble. 
VIX tous. adj, [from ve:cation. 
1. Aſllictive ; troubleſome ; cauſing 
Conſider him maintaining his uſurped 
continual vexatious wars againtt the Kings 


 Fexaticur thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſud my 


ways ; 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in 
maze. 


2. Full of trouble; full of uneafineſs. 


He leads a v-xations life, who in his o 


tions is ſo gored with ſcruples, that he dares not 


make a ſtep without the authority of 


5 Teazing ; flightly troubleſome. 
ExA'TIOUSLY. adv. ¶ from vexatious. 
dleſomely; uneaſily. 


Vexa'TIousNEss. . ſ. [from vexation.] Trou- 


dle ſomeneſs: uneaſineſs. 


VIX EG. nf. {from v:x.] He who vexes. 
[from g,] Filthily ; with 
ile dil 


ark. adv. 

deformity: in ſuch a manner as to raife 
U'ctixess. 1. ſ. [from ty. ] 

1. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty. 


All that elſe ſeem'd fair and freſh in ſight, 


Was turned now to dreadful agi. 
She takes her 


eld aze and uglineſs, 


topicks from the advantages of 


Lat.] One 


diſcourted 
Brown. 


Dryd-n. 


P,. iar. 


And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off 


| VIB 
2. Turpitude ; loathſomeneſs ; moral depra- 


vity. 

T' eir dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous 
2nd offenſive to any one, who does not, for the 
{ K: of the fn itſe;f, pardon the g of its cir. 


camſtanues. Saut h. 
. cdi. [This word was awiently writ- 


„en gh; whence Mr. dur ingeniouſly deduces 
t from apbl h; that is, like an et, or gobiin 


In Saxon oga is terrour : and in Gothick g is to 
tear. ] Deiormed ; offenſive to the fight ; con- 
{rary to beautiful ; hateful. 

It C:ttio do remain, 
He hat! a daily beauty in his life, 
Thu makes me vg ly. hbak-ſpeare. 
O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
So full of «gy ſights, of gattly dreams. Shak:ſp. 
Was this the cottage, and the f.fe abode 
Thou toldſt me of? What grim aſpects are theſe, 
Theſe wg/y-headed moſters? Milton. 
VUari. n. /. Y A ſmall bottle. 

You Gods ! look down, 
And from voar ſacred v/a!s pour your grace 
Upon my daughter's head. Shakeſpeare. 
Take thou this 21 J, being then in bed, 

Shak-/. 


Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre 


Pepe. | belonging to ſ--me of the antient Romans incloſed 


Chapman, 


repeated 
 ymbelme. 


Temple 


Shakeſp. 


Bacon. 


trouble. 

title, by 

of Judah. 
South. 


winding 
Prior. 


obleſt ac- 


another. 
Digby. | 
] Trou- 


Spenſer. 


Dryden. 


| 
| 


in a glaſs v: 4. 


Wilt pleaſe you taſte of what is here ? 


Wilkins. 
I placed a thin va/, well ſtopped up, within the 


ſmoke of the vapour, but nothing followed. Add. 


Chemical waters, that are e.ch tranſparent, 


when ſeparate, , ferment into a thick troubled li- 
quur, when mixed in the fame 9 


Addiſon. 
To VIAL. v. a. To incloſe in avial. 
This the with precious vi, liquors heats ; 


Milton. 
Vilas. u. .. [ viund:, Fr. vivanda, Ital.] Food ; 


For which the ithenherds, at the feſtivals, 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. 


me t dreſſed. 


The belly only like a gulf remain'd, 


I' th' midſt of the body idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the vid. 


Shakeſpeare. 
No matter, ſince 


They've left their v1ands behind, for we have ſto- 


machs. 
Shakeſ. 
Theſe are not fruits for bidden ; no interdict 


Defends the touching of theſe v:.md: pure; 


Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaft of evil 
Million. 
From ſome ſorts of ſood leſs pleaſant to the 


taſte, perſons in health, and in no neceflity ot 


uſing ſuch viandt, had better to abitain. Kay. 
The tables in fair order ſpread ; 
Vids of various kinds allure the taſte, 
Of choiceſt ſort and favour; rich repaſt! Pope. 


VIATICUM.'n. j. [Lat.] 
1. Proviſion for a journey. 


2. The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing 


ſoul for its departure. 


To V1'BRATE. v. a. [vibro, Lat] 
1. To brandiſh ; to move to and fro with quick 


motion. 


2. To make to quiver. 
Breath vocalized, that is vi or undulated, 


may differently affect the lips, and impreſs a ſwift 
tremulous motion, which breath paſſing ſmooth 
doth not. | Holder. 


To ViiBRATE. v. . 
1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 
The air, compreſſed by the fall and weight of the 


quickſilver, would repel it a little upwards, and 
make it vibrate a little up and down. 


Boyle. 
Do not all fixed bodies, when heated be- 


yond a certain degree, emit light, and ſhine 2 And 
is not this emiſlion performed by the on mo- 
ewton. 


tions of their parts ? 

2. To quiver. 

The whiſper that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his ſovereign's ear. Pope 
VisraTION. n. . [from wibro, Latin.) The 
act of moving, or ſtate of being moved with quick 
reciprocations, or returns; the act of quivering. 
It ſparkled like the coal uporf the altar, with 
the fer vours of piety , the heats of deyotion, and 


| 


VIC 
the fallies and eilt of an harmleſs aftivity. | 


Do not the rays of light, in falling vpon the 
bottom of the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica 
retina ? Which v:ilration: being propagated along 
the folid fibres of the optic nerves into the 


brain, cauſe the ſenſe of ieeing. New'cn, 
Mid via ſooth the parted ſoul, 
New tothe dawning of celeſtial day. Thomſon. 


VI'TAR un. * | vicarious, Lat.] 

1. The iacumbeat of an appropriated or impro- 
priated benefice. 

Procure the vicar 
To ftay for me at church, twixt twelve and one, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. =Shakeſp. 
Yours is the prize; + 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village ſee. Dry. 
A landed youth, whom his mother would never” 
ſuffer o look into a book for fear of ſpoiling his 
eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what a con- 
terapt muſt he entertain, not only for his vicer at 
home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
2. One who performs the functions of another ; 
a ſubſtitute. 
An Archbiſhop may not only excommunicate 
and interdict his ſutiragaus, but his vicar-general 
may do the ſame. ' Ayliffe. 
VIC ANAG E. u. . [from wicar.] The benefice 
of a vicar. 
This gentleman hved in his v7-2rage to a good 
old age, and havang never deſerted his fluck, died 
vicar of Broy. Swift, 

Vicalatus. adj. [vicarizs, Lat.] Deputed ; De- 
le a ed; acting in the place of of another. 
The foul un the body is but a ſubordinate effi- 
cient, ad vi-arivs and inftrumental in the hands 
of the Almighty, being but his ſubſtitute in this re- 
giment of the body. Hale, 
What can be more unnatural, than for a man 
to rebel againſt the vicarms power of God in his 
:oul ? | Norrit, 

Vrcarsmle, nf. [from vicar.] The office of 
a vicar. 

ViCE. . ſ. [witium, Lat.] 

1. The courſe of action oppoſite to virtue; de- 
pravity of manners, mordinate life. 

No ſpirit more gruſs to love 

Vice for it ſelſ. Milton, 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong mea- 
{ures of probability ; as the foundation of vice in 
wrong meaſures of good. Locke.. 
2. A fault; anoffence. It is generally uſed for- 
an habitual fauk ; not for a ſingle enormity, 

No vice, fo ſimple, but aſſumes : 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shak.- 
Yet my poor country 

Shall have more v:ces than it had before; 
More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed. Shakeſp. 

Where the exceſs and defect do make wices, or 
ſuch things as ought not be, there the mediocrity 
muſt denote ſomething that ought to be, and con- 
ſequently muſt be a virtue. Filkins. 

Ungovern'd appetite a brutiſh »:ce. Milton. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo ſharply 
againſt the vices of the clergy in Ins age. Dryden. 

Proud views and vain defires in our worldly - 
employments, are as truly vice, and corrupt ions, 
as hypocriiy in prayer or vanity in aims. Law. 

3. The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows. 


I'll be with you again 
In a trice like to the old vice, 

Your need to ſuſtain ; 
Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and biz 
1 wrath, 


Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. Shakeſpeare. 
His face made of braſs, like a vice in a game. 


| Tuff-r. 
4 LET Dutch.] A kind of ſmall iron preſs 

with ſcrews, uſed by workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuffion ; 


. | bottle ſcrews, the vice ; whirligigs, the axis in pe 
Arbutbno: 


ritrochio. and Pope. 
128288 — 

If I but fiſt him once 3 if he come but within my 

vice. Shak-ſprare. 


ou 


| 6. ¶ Vice, Latin. ] It is uſed in compoſition for, 


vIc 


one, qui vicem gerit, who performs, in his ſtead, 
the office of a ſuperiour, or who has the ſecond 
rank in command: as, a viceroy, vice-chancellor. 

To Vice. v. a. | from thenoun.] To draw by a 
kind of violence. 

With all confidence he ſwears, 

As he had ſeen't or been an inſtrument 

To vice you to't, that you have touch'd his queen 

Forbiddenly. Shakeſprare's Winter*s Tal. 
* VICEA'DMIRAL. . /. { vice and admiral. | 

1. The fecond commander in a fleet. 

The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral : the 
rearadmiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. 
The viceadmiral in the middle of the fleet, with a 
great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck ſail directly. 

Knolles. 

2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 

Vricea/pmiRALTY. . . { from viceadmiral. 
The office of a viceadmiral. 

The viceadmralty is exerciſed by Mr. —— 

2 edi. 

Vicea'cexnT. 5 [ vice and agent.] One who 
acts in the place of ancther. 

A vaſſal Satan hath made his viceagent, to croſs 
-whatever the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 

Vrſcep. adj. [from vice.] Vitious ; corrupt. 
Not uſed. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high-v::'d city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air. Shakeſprare. 

VICEGE'RENT. ». .. [wicem gerens, Lat.] A 
lieutenant ; one who is intruſted with the power 
of the ſuperiour, by whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning Kings are comprehend - 
ed in theſe; remember thou art a man ; remem- 
ber thou art God's vicegerert, Bacon, 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in 
unſhaken duty to his v:ic-gerent; in hearty obedience 
to his church. | Spratt. 

Great Father of the Gods, when for our crimes 
Thou ſend'ſt ſome heavy judgment on the times; 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 

The type and true vicegrrent of thy rage, 
Thus punith. D/ yden. 

VicecEkexT. adj. [vicegerens, Lat.] Having a 
delegated power; acting by ſubſtitution. 

Whom ſend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, | 
Vicegerent ſon | To thee I have transferr'd 
Alljudgment, whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell. 

Milton. 

Vicece'RENCY, . . [rom vicegerent.] The 
office of a vicegerent ; lieutenancy ; deputed 
power. 

The authority of conſcience ſtands founded up- 
on its vie-gerency and deputation under God. South, 

VicecHa/XCELLOR. . ,. [C vicecancellarius, Lat. 
The ſecond magiſtrate of the univerſities. 

'Vi'cExARY. adj, ¶ vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging 
to twenty. Baiſey. 

VI'CEROY. . ſ. [ei, French. ] He who 
governs in place of the king with regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd, 
DetraR ſo much from that prerogative, 

As to be call'd but v:c-10oy of the whole? SH. 

Mendoza, vice of Peru, was wont to ſay, that 
the government of Feru was the beſt place the 
king of Spain gave, ſave that it was ſomewhat too 
near Madrid. Bacon. 

We are ſo far from having a king, that even the 
viceray is generally abſent four fifths of his hy 

w:ft, 

Vi'ceERoYALTY. . . [ from wiceroy.] Dignity 
of a viceroy. 

Theſe parts furniſh out v:c-» oyalties for the gran- 
dees; but in war are incumbrances to the King- 
dom. Addiſon. 

V!cery. s. ſ. [Of this word I know not well 
the meaning or original: a nice thing is now called 
in vulgar language, point vice, from the French 

Point d:v ſe, or paint de vice ; whence the barbarous 
word viceiy may be derived.] Nicety ; exactneſs. 
A word not uſed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pem, 
Grafted upon Stub his ſtem ; 
With the peakith nicety, 

Aud old Sherewood's wicety, 


Ben Jonſon. 
Vect'x1Ty. 2. J. ¶ vicinas, Lat.] 


VIC 


1. Nearneſs; ſtate of being near. 

The p ſition of things is ſuch, that there is a vi- 
cinity between agents and patients, that the one in- 
ceſſantly invades the other. Ha.. 

The abundance and vicinity of country ſeats. 

Swift, 

2. Neighbour hood. 

He ſhall find out and recall the wandering par- 
ticles home, and fix them in their old viciniey. 

Rogers. 

Gravity alone muſt have carried them down- 
wards to the vicinity of the ſun. Bently. 

VreinaGE. . . [vicinia, Lat.] Neighbour- 
hood; places adjoining. 

Vic xAT. I adj. | viciaut, Lat.] Near; neigh- 

Vicixe. } bouring. 

Opening other vicine paſſages might obliterate 
any track ; as the making of one hole in the 
yielding mud, defaces the print of another near it. 

Glanville. 

Viicrovs. adj. [from wice.] See Vit1ous. 

Devoted to vice; not addicted to virtue. 
He heard this heavy curſe, 

Servants of ſervants on his vicious race. 
VicissiTUupE. nf. | vicfſitudo, Lat.] 

1. Regular change; return of the ſame things 
in the ſame ſucceſſion. 

It makes through heav'n 

Grateful vicifſitude, like day and night. Milten. 
The rays of light are alternately diſpoſed to be 

reflected or refracted for many v iciſſiudes. New! on, 

This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the 
reſult of the vicifirude of ſeaſons, and is as conſtant 
as is the cauſe of that vic:/itude, the ſun's declina- 
tion. Woodward. 

2. Revolution ; change. 

During the courſe of the war, did the vicſaudes 
of good and bad fortune affect us with humility or 
thankfulneſs. Alterbury. 

Verſe ſweetens toil, however rude the ſound. 
All at her work the village maiden ſings; 

Nor as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the ſad viciſſiuude of things. Giffard. 

VrcoxT1ELS. In law vicontic! rents are certain 
farms, for which the ſheritf pays a rent to the king, 
and makes what profit he can of them. Ficontie/ 
writs are ſuch writs as are triable in the county 
court, before the ſheriff. Bailey. 

Viera. n. . een, Lat.] 

I. A ſacrifice ; ſomething lain for a ſacrifice. 

All that were authors of ſo black a deed, 

Be ſacrific'd as vi im to his ghoſt. Denham. 
Anil on the vi pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 
Clitumnus' waves, for triumphs after war, 

The vim ox, and ſnowy theep prepare. Addi. 

2. Something deſtroyed. 

Behold where age's wretched vidlim lies; 

See his head trembling, and his half-clos'd eyes. 


Prior. 
VICTOR. ». f. [ vichor, Latin. ] 
1. Conqueror ; vanquither ; he that gains the 
advantage in any conteſt. Victor is ſeldom uſed 
with a genitive ; we ſay the conqueror of kingdoms, 
not the v:i#or of Kingdoms; and never but with 
regard to ſome ſingle action or perſon: as we ne- 
ver ſay, Cæſar was in general @ great vier, but 
that he was vi 7 at Pharſalia. We rarely ſay 
Alexander was vif#or of Darius, though we ſay he 
was wi*tor at Aru; but we never ſay he was 
vittcr of Por ha. 
This ſtr-nge race more ſtrange conceits did 
yield 
Who v1#or ſeem'd, was to his ruin brought; 
Who ſeem'd o'erthrown, was miſtreſs of the field. 
Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be v, breaſt to breaſt, 
Y et neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shak. 
Although the v: i, we ſubmit to Cæſar. Sha. 
Say where and when 
Their fight: what ſtroke ſhall bruiſe the wi7or's 
heel. Milton. 
Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas' ſo well our vie ear, declare 
Chat rather Greece from us theſe arts deriv'd. Mill. 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh d re- aſſi me, 


Milton. 


VID 


In love the vi; from the vanquiſh'd fly: 
They fly that wound, and they pur ſue that die. 


W 
Fortune's unjuſt : ſhe ruins oft the 3 
And him who ſhould be vier, makes the flare, 
Didi. 
Loſe not a thought on me, I'm out of — wg 
Heaven will not leave me in the victer's hand, % 
2. Lope has uſed this word in a manner perhaps 
unauthoriied. 
There vi#or of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And tame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 


VicTo/riovs. adj. [viforieux, French.) 

1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueſt (1; 
perior in conteſt. 

Victory doth more often fall by errour of the 
vanquiſhed, than by the valour of the vie. 

Hayward, 

The ſon return'd viforiows with his ſaints, Mil, 

That happy ſun, ſaid he, will riſe again, 

Who twice ichorious did our navy fee : 

And I alone muſt view him riſe in vain, 
Without one ray of all his ſtar for me. Did. 

2. Producing conqueſt. | 

Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. Vopr, 

- Betokening conqueſt. 
ow are our brows bound with vii; 
wreaths ; | 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. Shak, 

V!cTortoUsLy. adv. [from vicher iaus.] With 
conqueſt ; ſucceſsfully ; triumphantly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully 
betray our ſuccours, vi&orioufly through all diffi- 
cultics. Hammond. 

VicTo'/rtousxEss. . . [from vi ſarieui. The 
ſtate or quality of being victorious. 

Viictory. n. . [viforia, Lat.] Conquett ; 
ſucceſs in conteſt ; triumph. 

At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar d away your vidory, 
That pages bluſb'd at hi. 7 Shale y. 

Then tothe heav'n of heav'ns he ſhall aſcend 
With vi&ory, triumphing o'er his foes. Miltor, 

Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and 
many graces are exerciſed in one act of obedience. 
It is an act of humility, of mortification and ſelf. 
denial, of charity to God, of care of the publick, 
of order and charity to ourſelves. It is a great in- 
ſtance of a victory over the moſt refractory paſ- 
ſions. Taybr, 

VrcTREss. n. f. [from vitor.] A female that 
conquers. Not uſed. 

I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
And the ſhall be ſole »ireſs ; Cæſar's Cæſar. $5. 
VrcTvaL. @ nf. [wiftuailles, Fr. vittoog lia, 
VrſcTuaLs. £ Ital.] Proviſion of food ; ſtores 
for the ſupport of life ; meat; ſuſtenance. CH- 
man has written it as it is colloquially pronounced. 
He landed in theſe iſlands, to furniſh himſelf 
with vials and freſh water. Abiot, 

You had muſty vi/7ual, and he hath holp to eat 
it: hie hath an excellent ſtomach. Shak 

A huge great flagon full I bore, 


And in a good large knapſacke, vices ſtore. 
Chu man. 


He was not able to keep that place three days 


for lack of viciuul. Anolis. 
They, unprovided of tackling and wifJual, are 
forced to ſea by a ſtorm. King Char li. 
To Vi'icTVAL. v. a. { from the noun. ] To ſtore 
with proviſion for food. 

Talbot, farewel ; 
I muſt go vif/uu! Orleans forthwith. 
VYcTUALLER. . ſ. [from viduals] 
1. One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery againſt the haven, 
to impeach ſupply of victuals; yet the Engliſh vic- 
tualler 5 ſurceaſed not to bring all things neceſſary. 


Shakiſps 


Hayward. 
Their conqueſt half is to the wZualler _ 
ge 


2. One who keeps a honſe of entertainment. 
VIDELICET,. adv, Lat.] To wit; that is 
This word is generally written viz. 


And now the vide fall. 


Denham, | 


Vipu'iTy- 


VIE 


vor v. . . [from videus, Latin. ] Widow 


b v. a. [ Of this word the etymology is. 
very uncertain. | Tp : 

1. To how, or practiſe in competition. 

They vie power and expenc? with thoſe that are 
too high. £ J. Efirange. 
You vie happpineſs in a thouſand eaty and 
ſw:ct diverſions. Evuiyn. 

2. In this paſſage the meaning ſeems to be, tv 
add; to accumulate. 

She hung about my neck, and kiſs and kiſs 


She vid fo faſt, 


That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Sh K. 

7 Vis. v. u. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtrive 
for ſuperiority. 

In a trading nation, the younger ſons may be 
placed in ſuch a way of life, as may enable them 
to vie with the beſt of their family. Addiſon 

The woo!, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, 
M.y with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vie. Addiſ. 

Now voices over voices riſe ; 
While each to be the loudeſt ves. Swift. 

To VIEW. 2. a. Cv, French; from weoir, or 
vor. 
le ſurvey; to look on by way of examina- 
tion. 

Go, and vi the country. J vii. 2. 

Th' almighty father bent down his eye, 

His on works and their works at once to view, 


Miitan. 
View not his ſpire, by meaſures giv'n, 
To buildings rais'd by common hands. Prior. 


Whene'er we wiew ſome well-proportion'd 
dome ; | 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize ; 
All comes united toth' admiring eyes. 
2. To ſee ; to perceive by the eye. 

They here with eyes aghaſt 
Fi:w'd firſt their lamentable lot. 

No more 1 hear, no more 1 view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 
VIEW. . / [ from. the verb.] 

1. Proſpect. 
You ſhoutd tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of vi-w: yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus. SHA. Cymbeline, 
Vaſt and indefinice view:, which drown all ap- 
pr henſions of the uttermoſt objects, are condemn- 
ed by good authors. Wotton. 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in view. Dryd. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill, or ſhelter'd hill again. Pope. 
2, Sight; power of beholding. 
Igo, to take for ever from your view, 
Both the loy'd object, and the hated too. Dryd-z. 
Theſe things duly weigl'd, will give us a cle u 
view into the ſtate of human liberty. Locke. 
Inſtruct me other joys to prize, 
With other heauties charm my partial eyes ; 
Full in my vic ſet all the bright abude, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelurd for God. Pope. 
3- Intellectual ſight ; mental ken. 

Some ſafer reſolution I've in viere, 

4- Act of ſeeing. 
Tu unexpected ſound | 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful car does wound ; 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his car, 
Will og to think th' illuſions of his fear 
Hat gi 'n this falſe alarm; but ſtraight his vizw 
Confirms that more than all he fear's is true. 
Denham. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


AM 1 4on . 


5. Sight; eye 

Objects near our view are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remotg. Locke. 

6. Survey ; examination by the eye. 

Time never will renew, 

While we too far the pleaſi'ig path purſue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 

7: Intellectual ſurvey. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding out 
the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the 

of them, it has proceeded rationally. 
Lucke. 


8. 8 ; * reac 
af fake. nen in by the eye; reach 


Dryden. 


Million. | 


VIG 
The fame through all the neighb'ring nations 


flew, 
nen now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden. 

9. Appearance; ſhow. 

Ia that accomplith'd mind, 
Helpt by the night, new grace: find; | 
Which, by the ſplendour of her view, | 
Dazzl'd before we never knew. Wl. 

10. Diſplay ; exhitition to the ſight or mind 

Co give a right 4-w of this miſtaken part of l.. 
nerty, would 2ny one be a changeling, becauſe e 
is leſs determined by wiſe conſiderations than © 
wiſe man? Leck-.. 

11. Proipe& of intereſt. 

No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upo 
tome v or other, which ſerves him for a reaſo 

: Locks. 

12. Intention; deſign. 

He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he tees to the ſtate of things at home; wit 
that i he makes all his reflections. Aterbur 1. 

With a vw to commerce, in returning from 
nis expedition againſt the Parthians, he paſl«« 
through Egypt. Arbuthnot . 

Fiſher, the jeſuit, in the year 16:6, ſecondec: 
the cardinal in the ſame plea, and upon the ſame 
VIEW 5s Wat | nd 

Vi/tEwER. nf. [from vw. One who views. 

VIE“ WI ESS. adj. | from vi-w.] Unſeen; not 
diſcernible by the ſight. 

To be impriſon'd in the view! fs winds, 

And blown with reſtle:s violence about 

The pendant world. Shak: ſpeare, 

Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood 
There always, but drawn up to heav'n ſometime 
Li u. 


Repaſs d, and view/.ſs mix'd with common air. P 
Light-boundin., from the earth, at once they rite ; 

Their f2et half vπτ {+ quiver in the ſkies. Pope. 
Vic e91MA'T10N;- „ , '{ vigeſhmus, Lat.] The 

act ot putting to death every twentieth man. Bail. 
V'G1L, . / | vigiha, Lat.] 

1. Wach; devotions performed in the cuſto- 
mary hours of reſt. 
So they in heaven their odes and wvigr/s tun'd. 
Milton. 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale-eyed ' virgins 
keep, 

And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to _ 
2. A faſt kept before a holiday. * 
He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 

Wil vearly on the vigi feaſt his neighbours, 

And {iy to-morrow 1s St. Criſpin. 2 
And that, which on the Baptiſt's vii ſends 

To nymphs and ſwains the viſion of their friends. 

Harte. 

3. Service uſed on the night before a holiday. 
No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, 
which placed before the church door, the wigi/ 

are to be celebrated that night before them. Silli. g,. 
The rival+ call my muſe another way, 

To ſing their +214 for th' enſuing day. Dryden 
4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep. 

Thongh Venus and her ſon ſhould ſpare 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care 

Let Hymen may perforce her vigili keep, 

And for another's joy ſuſpend her ſleep. Walker. 
Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigi of 

the card table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which at- 

tend them. Addiſon. 
ViiciLance.)n. . [vizilance, Fr. vigiluntia, 
Vro1 — ngy Latin, 
1. Forbearance of fleep. 
Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably to Neep, and the 

'trong paſſion for his country ſhould have given 

im ꝛ%%unce. Broome, 


2, Watchfulneſs; circumſpeRion ; inceſſant 


re. 

Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
\ our deeds of war, and all our counſel die? Shak. 

In this their military care, there were few re- 
markable occaſions under the duke, ſaving bis 
.ontinual wvigilanry, and voluntary hazard of his 
perſon. 5 


B aun. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft | 
Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 


VIL 


Of theſe the vigilance 
I dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in miſt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. Miken * 


We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures 


ud uſe for our behoof the ſtrength of the ox, the 
Ray. 


'agacky and vigilancy of the dog. 
3- Guard ; watch. 

No poſt is free, no place, 
The guard and moſt unuſual vigitmce : 
Does not attend my taking. Shuksſp. King Lear. 

f In at this gate none paſs 
ſhe vigilunce here plac d, but tuch as come 
Well known from heaxv'n. ; Miton. 
VUGLLANT. adj. | vigilins, Lat.] Warchful ; 
ircumfpect ; diligent ; attentive. 
They have many prayers, but every of them 
very ſhort, as if they were darts thrown out with 
kind of ſudden quickneſs ; left that vigilant and 
erect attention of mind, which in prayer is very 
cceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled through 
CUNtINUAnce. Heoker. 
Take your places, and be vigilant : 

If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, 
Let us have knowled ze. Shak-ſpeare. 
The treaſurer, as he was vigilum in ſuch caſes, - 
had notice of the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, that 
ne procured the king to ſend a meſſage to the maſter 
of the rolls. Clarendon. 
VIOoILAN TT. adv. | from vigilantly.} Wach- 
fully; attentively ; circumſpectly. 
Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo vigilantly 
obſerved every mot ion of the others, as if they had 
lived upon the alarm. Hayward. - 
VrYcokous. adi. [from viper, Latin.] Forci- 
dle; not weakened ; full of ſtrength and life. 
Fam'd for his valour young; 
At ſea ſueceſsful, vigorous and ftrong ! Waller, 
Their appetite is not dull'd by being gratified, 
but returus always freſh and vigo o Alter Hur y. 
Though the beginnings of confederacies have 
been always vigorous and ſucceſsful, their progreſs. 
has been generally feeble, and event untortunate. 
Dawvenant. 
VrYcorovsLy. — vigvur.] With force ; 
forcibly ; without weakneſs. 

The prince had two giant ſhips ; 

With his one ſo vigorouſly he prefs'd, 6. 
And flew ſo home, they could not riſe again. Dry. 

If the fire burns bright and vigor, it is no+ 
matter by what means it was at tu ſt kindled. South, 

That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo vige- 
roufly, is the principal in the war, and you but a 
ſecond. Swift, 

V1'00KoUSNESS. n, ſ. [from vigour.] Force; 
ſtrength. : 

He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigwrou/. 
neſs to the ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange 
courage, heroical fortitude, invincible reſolution, 
and glorious pat.ence. Taylor. 

VI'GOUR. ». / [vigor, Lat.] 

1. Force ; ſtrength. 

Shame to be overcome, 
Wou'd utmoſt vigxr raiſe, and rais'd unite. Mir. 

Peraicious fire wither'd all their ſtrength, 

And of their wonted vigaur left them drain'd. Mu. 
The mind and ſpirit remains 


Invincible, and vigeur ſoon returns. Milton, 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigaer, Milton. 


The viguur of this arm was never vain : 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. 
2. Mental force; intellectual ability. 
3. Energy; efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. Milton. - 
How does Carteſius all tis ſine ws ſtrain, 
The earth's attractive vizaw to explain? Blackmore, 
VILE. adj. Iv, Fr. vii, Lat.] 
1. Baſe ; mean: worthtefs ; ſordid 4 deſpicable. 
Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewinh we 
moſt endeavour to pleaſe God, were in his fight 
{© vile and deſpicable as men's difdainful- _ 
would make it. ter. 
I diſdaining tcorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be ſo v eſteem d. Sbat.ſp. 
He to- day that ſheds his blood with me, 


VI1L 


Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er ſo vile, . 


This day ſhall gentle his condition. Shakeſpeare. 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that hating vir things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious ſprings. Dray. 
| The inhabitants account gold but as a vie thing. 
Abbot. 
That ſinful creature man elected is, 
And in our place the heavens poiſeſs he muſt ; 
J man, begot of clay, and born of duſt. Fairfax. 
A ſpontaneous preduction is againſt matter of 
fact; a thing without example not only in maa, 
but the v of weeds. Bentley. 
22. Morally impure; wicked. 
Reſtor d by thee, 2 as J am, to place 
Of new acceptance. Milton. 
VIE. adj. {from viſe, whence revile.] Abu- 
five ; ſcurrilous ; detarnatory. | 
He granted life to all except to one, who had 
uſed id ſpeeches againſt King Eilward, Hayward, 
V!LELY. adv. from vl. Baſely; meanly ; 
ſnameſully. 


The Volſcians -i/-iy yielded the town. Shakeſp. being in condition of flaves and villains, did render 
> How can 1 a greater revenue, than if they had been made 
Yorget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, {the king's free ſubjects. Davies. 


Depriv'd of funeral rites, and willy dragg'dy 
A bloody corſe, about the walls of Troy. A. Phil. 
VILEN ESS. ». .. Ffirom vile. ] 


His gin , ns ſhall never awe : 


But here our ſports ſhall be : | 


Such a3 the golden world firſt ſaw, 
Moſt innocent and free. Drayton. 
Reflect on the eſſential of matter, and its 
impotence to conſerve its own being. Creech, 
Conſidering the v of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to 
aſk the potter, what doſt thou make? Swift. 
2. Moral or intellectual baſeneſs. 
Then, vileneſt of mankind ! 

Could one, alas! repeat me good or great, 

Waſh my pale body, or bewail my fate? Prior, 
Vir iE R. . /. | from .] One that vilifies. 
To Vi'LiFy. v. a. | from “= 
1. To debaſe; to degrade; to make vile. 

Their maker's image 
Forſook them, when themſelves they vilify'd 

To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took 

His image whom they ſerv'd. 

2. To defame; to make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide, 

To hear his ſovereign <./ify'd. Drayton. 

The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may ex- 

pet, who would put in practice all methods to 

e his perſon. fiddijor. 
Many paſſions diſpoſe us to depreſs and v), the 

merit of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. Add. 
VII v. u. ſ. [ vill, Fr. villa, Lat.] A village; 

a ſmall collection of houſes. Little in uſe. 

This book gives an account of the manurable 
lands in every manor, town, or vill. Lale. 

VIE UA. r. g. [ villi, Lat.] A country ſeat. 

The ancient Romans lay the foundations of their 

„as and palaces within the very borders of the 

ſea. : Addi) on. 
At ſ:x hours diſtance from Bizantium's walls, 

Where Boſphot us into the EKuxme falls, 

In a gay dittrict, call d the Ely ſian vale, 

A furniſn'd 2 ſtands, propos'd for ſale. Horte. 
All vaſt poſſeſſions; juſt the ſame the caſe, 

Whether you call them ¼, park, or chace. Pop-. 
VILLAGE. . ſ. ee, French.] A ſmall 

collection of houſes in the country, leſs thana town. 
Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, 

Or pelting 77; ſheep coats, and mills, _ 

Infurce their charity. Shakgpeare. 

The early -i{lzge cock 

Hath twice done ſalutation to the mora. Shakeſp. 
You have many enemies, that know not 

Why they are ſo ; hut, like the ville curs, 

Bark when their fellows do. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe covatry z gt were burnt down to the 

ground. Ki]. 
Thoſz villge words give a mean idea of the 

thing. Dry: 

Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own tabre, 

UAV 


In the vile Labit of a ⁊i. ge dase. 


4 


Aon. 


* e. 


them, becauſe every vi/l:ger doth not know them. 


: vile, jor rather villuins, who, uſing this time of their 
1. Raſeneſs: meanneſs ; diſpicableneſs. F 


V1L 


Vr'LLAGER, #. . [from village] An inhabitant 

of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a vil/ager, 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
Under ſuch hard conditions. Shakeſpeare. 
Whence once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs vu ge, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. 
Milton. 

If there are conveniencies of liſe, which com- 

mon uſe reaches not, it is not reaſon to reject 


Locke. 
VILLAGE RT. . . [from village. ] Diſtrift of 
villages. 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the -i/lagery Sbabeſp. 
VILLAIN. . [vilain, Fr. villas, low Lat.] 
1. One who held by a baſe tenure. 


The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, 


2. A wicked wretch. | 
We were prevented by a-dozen armed knights, 


extreme feebleneſs, all together ſet upon them. 
Sidrey. 
Oi! villain his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh 


willain ! Shakeſpeare. 
What in the world, 


That names me traitor, vi/lain-like he lies. Shak. 
He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a 
dillain, upon the mere impious pretence of his be- 
ing odiovs to the parliament. Clarendon. 
Calm thinking »i//xins, whom no faith could fix; 
Of crooked connfels, and dark politicks. Pepe. 

VI T LX AGE. n. ſ. [from wvillin.] 

1. The ſtate of a villain; baſe ſervitude. 

They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny, 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchedneſs is like to ſinful »il/zmoge, Sper. 

Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was 
but one freeholder, which was the lord himfelf ; 
all the reſt were but tenants in vil/a».1gc, and were 
not fit to be ſworn in juries. Davi.s. 

2. Baſeneſs ; infamy. 

If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſhine ; 
But infamy and v///.nag- are thine. Dryd-n. 

To VULLAN1ZE. v. a. [from willain.] To de- 
baſe ; to degrade ; to defame. 

Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Could never vi/#29;zc his father's fame; 

But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. Dry. 

Theſe are the fools, wheſe ſtolidity can baffle 
all arguments ; whofe glory is in their ſhame, in 
the debaſing and vi//anizing of mankind to the con- 
dition of beaſts, Bentley. 

V!LLAxovs, adj. [from villain.] 

1. Baſe; vile; wicked. 

2. Sorry ; in a familiar ſenſe. 

Thou art my ſon; I have partly thy mother's 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly a «./- 
linous trick of thine eye doth warrant me. Shak. ſp. 
3. It is uſed by Sep, to exaggerate any 
thing deteſtable. 

We ſhall !ofe our time, 

And all be turn'd to barnacles or apes, 

With forcheads v://rmos low. Sluke(p. Tempe. 
VYULLASOUSLY. adv. | from vu] Wick- 
edly; baſely, 

| The wandering Numidian falſified his faith, and 
villanmfly flew Selymes the King, as he was bath- 
ing himſelf, Rnolles. 

VI“LLAN oV N TSS. . ſ. [from villamus.] Baſe- 
neſs ; wickednets. 

VII. LAN Y. . {. from +i/llain; willannic, 
French.) 

1. Wickednels ; baſeneſs; 
arociouſnels. 

Troft not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For : In ig not Without ſuch rheum : 

And he, long trade't in it, makes it feem 


old 


depravity ; 


groſs 


VIN 


He is the prince's jeſter ; and the commendx 
tion is not in his wit, but in his vil/ny, Shake/s 
2. A wicked action; a crime. In thi; ſenſe g 
has a plural, 
No wi/l.my ; or flagitious action was ever yet 
committed ; but a lie was firſt or laſt the prin, 
pal engine to effect it. South, 

Such villania rous'd Horace into wrath ; 

And 'tis m re noble to purſue his path, 
Than an oldtale. Dry, 

ViLLA'TICK. adj. [villaticus, Lat.] Belongicg 
to villages. 

Evening dragon came; 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd, 
Of tame vi/l2ick fowl. Mun 

VTLLI. =. ſ. [ Latin. ] In anatomy, are the ſaws 
as fibres; and in botany, ſmall hairs like the grain 
of pluſh or ſhag, with which, as a kind of excref. 
cence, ſome trees do abound. Nui z. 
; Vr'tLovs, adj, [ villaſus, Lat.] Shaggy; rough; 

urry. | 

The liquor of the ſtomach, which with faſting 
grows ſharp, and the quick ſenſatiom of tle iuwatd 
lot coat of the ſtomach, ſeem to be the cauſe of 
the ſenſe of hunger. | Ariutheet, 

Vi'zzixrous., adj, | vimincus, Lat.] Made of 
twigs. 

As in the hive's vimin-zs dome, 

Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her ſtudious action vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prix, 

VI'NCIBLE. adj. | from vince, Lat.] Conquer. 
able; ſuperable. | 

He not vincibl- in ſpirit, and well aſſured tha 
ſhortneſs of proviſion would in a ſhort time drau 
the ſeditious to ſhorter limits, drew his ſword, 

Haywar!, 

Becauſe 'twas abſolutely in my power to have 
attended more heedfully, there was liberty in tlie 
principle, the miſtake which influenced the action 
was inc ib le. 

Vrxe1BLENESS. . ſ. [from witcible.] Liable- 
neſs to be overcome. Dic. 

VIN TRE. nf. [ vixctura, Lat.] A building, 

Biilys 

Vixrt/MiAL. adj. [vind:mia, Lat.] Belonging 
to a vintage. 

To VixbE'MIATE. v. a. [vindemia, Latin.] To 
gather the vintage. 

Now vind-::t-, and take your bees towards the 
expiration of this month. Evelyn 
Vixvemze'riov. t. /. [tindemia, Lat.] Grape- 
gathering. Bailey. 

To VINDICATE. . a. ſwindico, Lat.] 

1. To juſtiſy; to ſupport ; to maintain. 

Where the reſpondent denies any propoſition, 
the opponent muſt directly vindicate and confirm 
that propoſition ; i. c. he muſt make that propo- 
ſition the concluſion of his next ſylogiſm. Matic. 
2. To revenge; to avenge. | 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war 
is to be purſued ? whether to enforce a new be- 
lief, and to ⁊ indicate or puniſh infidelity 2 Pawn. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than 
man; but God is more powerful to exact ſubjec- 
tion, and to vindicate rebellion. Pearſon on the Creed. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more 
his juſtice is concerned to ⁊ indie the affront. 

| Ta ea. 

Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, 
To v/ndicate un Athen thy diſgrace. 

2. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touch'd upon this way, which our 
poet juſtly has cid to himſelf. Dryden. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 
From all the world ſhall vindicate her trade. D. 

4. To clear; to protect from-cenſure. 

God's ways of dealing with us, are by propaſ . 
tion of terrors and promiſes. To theſe is ad 
the authority of the commander. v from 
our negleR by the interpoſition of the greateſt ſigns 


Dr;d e's 


his ſon. : | Han: H. 
I mar affert eternal providence, 


And v:1di-atc the ways of Gd to man 


Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. SH fpear e, 


Y xp!'c aft 10%, 


and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, and of 


Aſi lions 
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VixpticalriON, = { [vindication, Fr. ſrom 
v iadicute.] Defence; rtion; juſtification, 


This is no vindication of her conduct. She ſtill 
acts a mean part, and, through fear, becomes an 
accomplice, in endeayouring to betray the Greeks. 


Broome. 
Vixo!caTIVE. adj. [from wvindicate.] Revenge- 
ful ; given to revenge. 
He, in heat of action, 
Is more vindicative than jealous love. Shakſp. 
Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortu- 
nate; but in private revenges it is not ſo. Vindica- 
tive perſons live the life of witches, who, as they 
are miſchievous, ſo end they unfortunate. Bacon. 
The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative ſpirit. Howel. 
Do not too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, 
but what is cenſorious or vindicative : Whereas no 
zeal is ſpiritual, that is not alſo charitable. Sprazr. 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt a paſſion purely vindicative, 
and thoſe counſels where divine juſtice avenges the 


innocent. L' Efirange. 
Vixvica/ToR. 4. ſ. [from vindicate.] ons who 
vindicates; an aſſer tor. 

He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, 
with the utmoſt rigour ; and conſequently a no- 
ble ſoul is better pleas'd with a jealous vindicator 
of Roman liberty, than with a 3 poet. 


from vindicator. ] 


VixbrtcaToRyY. 
orming the office of ven- 


r. Punitory ; 
geance. 

The affliftions of Job were no vindicatory pu- 
niſhments to take vengeance of his fins, but pro- 
batory chaſtiſements to make trial of his graces. 

Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes. 

2. Defenſory ; juſtificatory. 

VixorcTive, adj. [ from vindicta, Lat.] Given 
to revenge ; revengeful. . 

I am viadictive enough to a} 

* n. 

Auguſtus was of a nature too vindiftve, to have 
coutented himſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryden | 

Suits are not reparative, but vindictive, when 
they are commenced againſt inſolvent perſons. 

KRetth-well. 

Vixx. a. / ¶ vicna, Lat.] The plant that bears the 


pe. 
The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a 
regular order, and expanding in form of a roſe: 
the ovary, which is ſituated in the buttom of the 
er, becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and 
contains many ſmall ſtones in each. The tree is 
climbing, ſending forth claſpers at the joints, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to what plant ſtands near it, 
and the fruit is produced in bunches. The ſpecies 
are, 1. The wild vine, commonly called the cla- 
ret grape. 2. The July grape. 3- The Corinth 
grape, vulgarly called the currant grape. 4. The 
— leav'd grape. 5. The miller's grape. This 
called the Burgundy in England: the leaves of 
this ſort are very much powdered with white in 
the ſpring, from whence it had the name of mil- 
ler's grape. 6. Is what is called in Burgundy Pi- 
neau, and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes ve 
good wine. 7. The white chaſſelas, or royal muſ- 
cadine: it is a large white grape; the juice is ve- 
ry rich. 8. The black chaſſelas, or black muſca- 
dine; the juice is very rich. 9. The red chaſſelas, 
or red muſcadine. 10. The burlake grape. 11. 
The white muſtat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The 
red Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. 
The damaſk grape. 15. The white ſweet water. 
26. The black ſweet water. 19, The white muſ- 
cacine. 18. The raiſin grape. 19. The Greek 


Auveruat, 33. The grey Auveroat, 34. The 


aga1 
not burn, much of the finer parts being exhaled 


and with the wines, that th 
hind, the generoſity of the 
all home again. 


to ſome partial ſolution made by the vin; y_m 


The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 


thers the vintage. 
V!xTx8R. 3. f. [from vinum, Lat.] One who 
ſells wine. 


VIO 


raiſin muſcat. The late duke of Tufcany, who 


vIO 


Ceaſe | 
was very curious in collecting ali the ſorts of Ita- To know, what known will vitate thy peace. 


lian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poſ- 


ſeſſed of upwards of three hundred ſeveral varie- 
R F. 
vine prop elm, t never dry. F. 9. 
In her days every man ſhall eat in pA " 
Under his own vine, what he plants. Shakeſp. 
The captain left of the poor to be vine-dreſſers. 
2 Kings, xxv. 

Depending vi the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 


With purple cluſters bluſhing tarough the green. 
P 


VIx ET RITTER. nf. [from vine and fret.] 11 


worm that eats vine leaves. 


VIX EGAR. nf. [vinaigre, Pr.] 

1. Wine grown four; eager wine. 

_— is made by ſetting the veſſel of wine 
inſt the hot ſun; and therefore vinegar will 


Bacon. 
Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vin-gor more _ 
ope. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. N 
Some laugh like parrots at a bag - piper, 


And others of ſuch vin-gar aſpect, 
That they Il not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile. 


Shak: ſpear 6. 
Viixxewep, or Finy. adj. Mouldy. Ainfto 
Vixzv ary, n. . [pmngeand, Sax. A ground 


planted with vines. 


Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, 


And give our vineyards to a barb'rous people. 


Sbaleſpcarc. 

Though ſome had ſo ſurfeited in the vineyard; 
had been left be- 

i ſent them 
e Clarendon. 


VI Nous. adj. [from vinm, Latin ] Having the 


qualities of wine ; conſiſting of wine. 


The motion of the oily drops may be in part due 


ole. 
Water will imbibe 


A vinous flavour. Philips. 
Vi/xTAGE. . ſ. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of 


the vine for the year. 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vintages. Bacon. 
Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 


And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller, 


Vi/xTAGER. ne, [from vintage. ] He who ga- 
71 1 Ainſworth. 


The vintner may draw what religion he pleaſes. 
Howel. 


The vintner, by mixing poifon with his wines, 
deſtroys more lives than any malignant diſeaſe. 


Drayton. 


beſt. 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound ; 


Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings 
Of lute, or viol, ſtill more apt for NE 


Such VrYoLExT. 


things. 
VroLab ie. adj. [from vielabitis, Lat.] 


K 
May mix with bliſs, and yet not wiclace. 


2. To infringe ; to break any thing 
Some of violated — 

9 ſouls of friend and friend. 

Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial 
lities breaches of ſu — laws, do allo, for 
that they are generally evil, violate in general that 
principle of reaſon, which willeth univerſally ts 
fly from evil. Hooker, 

Thoſe reaſonings which, by violting common 
ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of rational 
belief, to ſap the foundations of truth and ſcience 
and to leave the mind expoſed to all the horrors 
ſcepticiſm. Beattie, 
f To injure by irreverence. 

would vizlate my own arm rather than 4 


Forbid to wiodate the ſacred fruit. Mien 
4. To raviſh ; to deflower. 
The Sabine's violated charms 


Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Prior, 
VioLa'tion. . . wes, Lat.! Set 

t. Infringement or 

or venerable. : 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is 
due, was not without good effect, as touching the 
courſe of their lives, who feared the wilful viola. 
tion of oaths. 


crime. Ada:fon, 
2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 
If your pure maiden: fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing viell. 

VioLta'ToR. n. . [violator, Lat.) 
3 who injures or infringes ſomething @* © 


May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, de» 
rive a bletfling upon the head of the builders, as 
laſting as the curſe that never fails to reſt upon the 
ſacrilegious violators of them. South, 
2. A raviſher. 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakeſpeade, 
How does ſhe ſubject herſelf to the violator's up- 
braidings and inſults! 22 
VrYoLEnct. n. f. ¶ violentia, Latin.] : 
1. Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. © 
To be impriſon d in the viewleſs wind, 
And blown with reſtleſs vialenes about. Shakeſþ. 
All rhe elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, difturd'd and torn 
With violence of This conflict, had not ſoon 
Th' eternal hung his golden ſcales. 
2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. 
A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 
And the, too deſperate, would not go with me 


Swift. | But, as it ſeems, did wilexce on herſelf. Shakeſp. 
Vid TAN. . . The place where wine is ſold. | 3. Outrage; unjult force. . | 
Ainſworth. | Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he 
V!ſot. n. ſ. L viell., Fr. viola Ital.] A ſtri ſaw ? | 
inſtrument of muſick. The whole earth fill d with violence ; and all fleſh 
My t 's uſe is to me no more, Corrupting each their way. Milton's Par. Lei. 
Than an unfiringed viol, or a harp. Shakeſpeare.| 4. $; vehemence. 
To ftrain a ſtring, ſtopt it with the finger, as That ſeal | : 
in the necks of lutes and viell. Bacon. | You aſk for with ſuch violence, the king 
The trembling lute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the | With his own hand gave me. Shakeſpeare. 


Injury; infringement. : 

e cannot, without offering wiol-nce to all re- 
cords, divine and human, deny an univerſal de- 
luge. Burnet, 

6. Forcible defloration. 
adj. ¶ violentus, Lat. 


Frape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. The St. Peter's [as may be violated or hurt. ; 1. Forcible ; acting with ſtrengt 
grape, or heſperian. - 22. The malmſey grape. | VioLAckovs. adj. | from via, Lat.] Reſem-] A viel croſs wind blows. 
- 3 The malmſey muſcadine. 24. The red Ham- bling violets. | 2. Produced, or continued by force. 
grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, or | To VoLAT E. v. * DT Lat.] The poſture we find them in, according to his 
warmer grape. a6. The Switzerland grape. 27.1. To injure; to ; doctrine, muſt be look d upon as unnatural and 
The white muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria: I queſtion thy bold entrance, vialent ; and no vialent ſtate can be perpetual. 
called alſo the Jeruſalem muſcat and groſs muſcat | Employed to vue the fleep of thoſe Burner. 
23. The red muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. | Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs. Not natural, but brought by force. 
49. The white metie grape. 30. The white mo- 8 . Ailton. Conqueror death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 
31. The Alicant grape. 32. The White indpeſs for man, and pity for his fate, Violent or ſhameful death their due reward. Milton. 


4- Aſſailant; acting by force. 
YoL. II. N* 46. 5 N 


Some 


VIP 


Some violent hands were laid on H s life. 
hakeſpeare. 
A foe ſubtile or violent. Milton. 


- Unſeaſonably vehement. 

e might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear 
away that, which, if our mouths did condemn, 
our conſciences would ſtorm and repine 8 

ooker.. 
The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, 
that ſuch violence ſhall not take heaven, but hell 
dy force. Decay of Piety. 
6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 
How ſoon unſay 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void! Milton. 
- V/oLENTLY. adv. {ſrom wviclnt.) With force; 
forcibly ; vehemently. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Flame burneth more violent iy towards the ſides, 
than in the midſt. ö acon. 
Ancient privileges muſt not, without great ne- 
cefſities, be revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted 
bn, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly. Taylor. 
VI LET. 2. . [violette, Fr. viola, Latin.] A 
flower. 
It bath a poly petalous anomalous flower, ſome- 
what reſembling the papilionaceous flower; for 
its tuo upper petals repreſent the ſtandard, the 


two ſide ones the wings ; but the lower one, which | 


ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. Out of the em- 
palement arites the pointal, which becomes a 
three-cornered fruit opening into three parts, all 
full of roundiſh ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies. 

| Miller. 


Sk ſp. 


© When daiſies pied, and vi-le; blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. 


Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph that liv'ſt unſeen, | 


By flow Meander's margent green, 
And in the 2 et- embroidei'd vale. Milton 
It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think 
that blue be in the 21 itſelf, or in our mind on- 
Iys and only the power of producing it by the 
texture of its parts, to be in the violit itſelf, L ke. 
VrYoLivx. . ſ. | violon, Fr. from vil. A fid- 
dle; a ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Praiſe him timbrels, organs, flutes ; 
Praiſe him with vin and lutes. 
Sharp w49/ms proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and deſperation, | 
Por the fair diſdainful dame. Dryden. 
 VrotisT. . . [from vi. A player on the 


viol. 
FIOLONCT'LLO. n. f. [ Italian.] A ſtringed 
inſtrument of muſick. 
VIPER. .. ſ. [wipera, Lat.] 
1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings its 
young alive, of which many are poiſonous. 
A viper came out of the heat, and faſtened on his 
d. Al, xxxiii. 3. 
He'll gall of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck in; 
The wiper's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin. Sardys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they 
place ſuch great confidence, as to be no more afraid 
ot the bite of a viper, than of a common puncture. 
This is no other than axungia viperina, preſently 
rubbed into the wound. Derbam. 
2. Any thing miſchievous. 
Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? Shak:ſpeare”s Cor iolunus. 
Vir AIX E. ad. ¶ viperinus, Lat.] Belonging to 
4 viper, > 
VryERovs. ad. [ vipercus, Lat. from wiper.] 
Having the qualities of a viper. 
My tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a vip'r0u5 worm, 
That knaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
Shck:ſpeare. 


Shak: ſpeare. 


Sands. 


We are peremptory to diſpatch 

This vipercus traitor, 

Some vip r2u5 critick may bereave 
Th' opinion of thy worth for ſome deſect. Daniil. 

Viye«k's boghſs. n. ſ. [echium, Lat.] A plant. 

Each flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which 
are in form of a viper's head. Miller. 

V:esn's groſs. n. . | ſeorzoncre, Lat. ] A plant. | 


| 


VIR 


VIR#GO. n. ſ. Latin. ] | 
I. A female warriour ; a woman with the qua- 
lities of a man. | 

Melpomene is repreſented like a virago or manl 
lady, with a majeſtick and grave countenance. 

Peacham. 

To arms! to arms ! the fierce virapo cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat * Pope. 

2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for an im- 
pudent turbulent woman. 

VIXE LAV. n. ſ. [ virelay, virelai, Fr.] A ſort 
of little ancient French poem, that conſiſted only 
of two rhymes and ſhort verſes, with ſtops. L' Acad. 

The mournful mule in mirth now liſt ne maſt, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer's days ; 
But if thou algate luſt like virelays, | 
And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. Spenſcr. 

The band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady ſung a vnc/ay :; 

And ftill at every cloſe ſhe would repeat 

The burthen of the ſong, the daiſy is ſo ſweet. 
Dryden. 

VIS EN r. adj. [wvirens, Lat.] Green; not faded. 

In theſe, yet freſh and vir ent, they carve out the 
figures of men and women. Brun Vulgar Err. 

VIõ GE. 3. ſ. [virga, Lat. better verge, from 
verge, French.] A dean's mace. 

Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling in his ſeat ; 

The filver virge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cuſhion ſide. 

VIRGIN. 3. / [vie ge, Fr. virgo, Lat.] 

I. A maid ; a woman unacquaiuted with men. 

This aſpect of mine hath fear'd the valiant ; 

The beſt regarded v:rgins of our clime 

Have lov'd it too. Shakeſpeare. 

Senſeleſs bauble ! 
Art thou a fædary for this act, and look'ſt 
So virgin-like without? Sbak-ſpeare”s Cymbeline. 
The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. Fen. | 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 


Swift, 


An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakeſpeare. 
Much leſs can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face. Convley. 


2. A woman not a mother. Unuſual, 
Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet vi gin of Proſerpina from Jove. Milton. 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled; any 
thing pure; as virgin boney. 

Tapers of white wax, commonly called virgin 
wax, burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow 
WAX. Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat-marſhes of 
Cheſhire. Wardzward. 

Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, 
which I weighed, together with the virgin-mould, 

Der ham. 

4. The ſign of the zodiac in which the ſun is in 
Auguſt. 

Thence down amain by Leo and the —_ 

n. 

V1/zonn. adj. Befitting a virgin; ſuitable to a 
virgin; maidenly, 

Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet roſed 
over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe 
deny the appearance of a naked blind boy ? Shak. 

What ſays the ſilver with her virgin hue ? Shak. 

With eaſe a brother o'ercame 

The formal decencies of virgin ſhame. Cowley, 

As I look upon you all to be ſo many great 
bleſſings of a married ſtate; ſo leave it to your 
choice, either to do as I have done, or to aſ- 
pire after higher degrees of perfection in a virgin 
ſtate of life. Law. 

To VrrGin. v.n. [a cant word.] To play the 


virgin, 
A kiſs 

Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge, 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e er ſince. Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 

VIAGIxAL. adj. {from virgin.] Maiden; maid- 
enly ; pertaining to a virgin. 

On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 
Of chaſtity and honour vi giaal. Fairy Queen. 
Tears virgin. 


Shall be to me even as the dew to fire? 


* 


— 


VIR 


And beauty that the tyrant oft reclaims, 
| Shall to my flaming wrath be vil and flax, $2.4, 

Purity is a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtrucure, re. 
ſtraining of all defires of the fleth within tue known 
limits of conjugal or virginal chaſtity. Hanmng, 

To VI'RGINAL. v. . To pat; to ſtrike as on 
he virginal. — cant _— 

Still vi ginalling upon the palm. S 

— AL, 5 7. 42 uſually Mew y 4 
muſical inſtrument ſo called, becauſe common 
uſed by young ladies. 

The muſician hath produced two means of 
ſtraining ſtrings. The one is ſtopping them rn 
the finger, as in the necks of lutes and yiols; the 
other is the ſhortneſs of the ſtring, as in harps and 


virginals, Ba. 
IRGINITY. 5 [ virginitar, Lat] Maiden- 
head ; unacquainted with man 
You do impeach your modeſty too much, 

To truſt the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counſel of a defart place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity. Shateþp, 

Natural virginity of itſelf is not a [tate more ac. 
ceptable to God ; but that which is choſen in order 
to the conveniencies of religion, and ſeparation 
from worldly incumbrances. Tayle, 

VIRILE. adj. [viriks, Lat.] Belonging to 
man ; not puerile ; not femenine. 

VIX LIT v. =. f. [viyilitc, Fr. virilitas, Lat, 
from virile. 

1. Manhood ; character of man. 

The lady made generous advances to the borders 
of vixility. a Kami lr, 

2. Power of procreation. 

The great climaterical was paſt, before they be. 
gat children, or gave any teſtimony of their 211 
lity ; for none begat children before the age of 
ſixty-five. Brown, 

V:nm1'L10N, n. /. Properly vermilion, A red 
colour. . 
# gle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 


| With a ven dye his temples tiain'd. Rem, 


VVATVAL. adj. | virtuel, Fr. from virtue, | Hav- 
ing the efficacy without the ſenſible or materia 
art. 
: Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. 
Put therefore wood into ſmith's water, and try 
whether it will nat harden. Bacen, 
Heat and cold have a v:rt«al tranſition, without 
communication of ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Love not the heav'nly ſpirits ? And how theirlove 
Expreſs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? virtual, or immediate touch? Miter, 
Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virial pow'r, and warm'd. Mi. 
Neither an actual or virtual intention of the 
mind, but only that which may be gathered from 
the outward acts. Stilling flect, 
VirTuwL1TY. 2. . [from virtual.) Efficacy. 
In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a vi 
ality of many other, and from thence ſometimes 
proceed an hundred ears. Brown's Ful. Err. 
VrrTCALLY. adv. [from virtuul.] In effect, 
though not materially. : 
They are virtually contained in other words ſtill 
continued, Hommond's Fundament.. 
Such is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the 
people vir mally give their approbation to every 
thing they are bound to obey. Add.jon 
To ViſRTUATE. v. a. [from virtue.) To make 
efficacious. Not uſed. Oy” 
Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of 
deing aſſimilated to the innate heat, and radical 
moiſture ; or at leaft virtwated with a power of 
generating the ſaid effentials. Ha vg. 
VIRTUE. . /. [vitus, Latin ] 
1. Moral goodnefs : oppoſed to vice. _ 
Either I'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that 
Falſtaff. Shak ſpearts 
If there's a power above us, 1 
And that there is, all nature cries a hs 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in % 
And that which he delights in muſt be apple 


Virme only makes our blifs below. Pops 


Tue character af prince Henry is improved by 
| 25 1 bs te Shakeſpeart ; 
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them, would become altogether ſilent, vu tel. i, 
and dead. Ralea 


VIR 


keſpeare ; and 
— dregularitibs, we ſee a dawn of 


Y 27 icular moral excellence. 
In Belmont is a lady, 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than thatword, 
Of wond”rous ow (us, 
Remember all his virtue, : ; 
And ſhew mankind that goodnefs is your care. 
Ad ſon. 


sand 
Sbateſp. Illftrated. 


2. Medicinal quality. 
All bleſt ſecrets, 

All you unpubliſh'd virtue; of the earth, 

Be aidant and remediate. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that 
feedeth upon the mountains ; and that without 
nue from thoſe that feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

4. Medicinal efficacy. _ ; 

An effay writer muſt practiſe the chymical me- 
thod, and give the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops. Alen 
5. Efficacy ; power. Before virtue is uſed ſome- 
times by and ſometimes in; by in virtue is meant 
un « 1nſequence of the v:irrwe. ; 

If- neither words, nor herbs will do, I'll try 
ones ; for there's # virtue in them. L'Eftrange 
here there is a purpoſe to pleaſe God, there, 
what a man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, be ac- 


cepted. + | South. 


They are not ſure, by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that 
the concluſion certainly follows from the PR 


This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the pro- 
miſe made by God ; and partly in virtue of piety. | 
Attertur y. 
He uſed to travel through Greece, 6y virtue of 
this fable, which procured him reception in all 
the towns. Addiſon. 
6. Acting power. b 
Jeſus knowing that virtve had gone out of him, 
turned him about. 9% — Mark, v. 30. 
7. Secret agency; efficacy, without viſible or 
material action. " * 
She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs; 
Vet no part toucheth, but by ⁊ rs touch. Dav, 
8. Bravery ; valour. | 
Truſt to thy ſingle virtue ; for thy ſoldiers + 
Took their diſcharge. Sbuteſ. King Lear, 
The conqueſt of Paleſtine, with ſingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 
generations. . «» Raleigh. 
9. Excellence; that which gives excellence. 
In the Greek „as alſo in Plutus, the œco- 
nomy of poems is better obſerved than in Terence ; 
who thought the ſole grace and virzue of their fa- 
ble, the fticking in of ſentences, as ours do the 
ing ia of jeſts. Ben Jonſon. 
to. One of the orders of the celeſtial hierarchy. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
pow'rs. Milton. 
A winged vi:tve through ti etherial ſæy, 4 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly. 
VixTUuELESS. ach. [from virtue. | 
1. Wanting virtue ; ived of virtue. 
: 2. Not having efficacy ; without operating qua- 
dies. 
All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave 


— ͥͤ w 


E 


b. 

Virtucleſs ſhe wiſht all herbs and charms, - 
Wherewith falſe men increaſe their Se harms. 
ax. 
Some would make thoſe glorious — 1a 
Lu. - . Hat. will. 
"IRTUOG'SO, n. f. ¶ Italian.] A man filled in 
antique or natural curioſities; a man ſtudious of 

painting, ſtatuary, or architecture. 

Methinks thoſe generous virtuo/i dwell in a high- 
er region than other mortals. Glanville. 
 Firiwſo, the Italians call a man who loves the 
noble arts, and is a critick in them. And amongſt 
our French painters, the word verturux is under- 
ltood in the ſame ſignification. Dryden. 
This building was beheld with admiration by 


through the veil of his vices | 


Shak. Merchant of Venice. | 


VIR 


Showers of rain are now met with in every wx 
ter-work ; and the virtue of France covered a 
little vault with artificial ſnow. Llddijen. 
1 VIRTUOUS. . {from virtze.] 


r. Morally good: applied to perſons and prac- 


tices. 
If his occaſion were not virtuous, 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. Shateſp. 
| Virtus and holy, be thou conqueror. Shakeſp. 
What ſhe wills to do or ſay, 


Is wiſeſt, wirturuſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 
Favour'd of heav'n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found, 
That in ick good combines : | 
Happy that houſe! W 
illon. 


on 
Since there is that neceſſity of it for God's ſer- 
vice, and all virtuus ends, it cannot in its own na- 
ture be a thing offenſive and unlawful to us. 


Kettlewerth, 
2. 2 to women.] Chaſte. 
Miſtreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the vir u 
creature, that hath the jealuus fool to her huſhaud 
Ln {817 Hig? e | Dbabeſpoare, 

3. Done in conſequence of moral goodnets, 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, | 
But oft to ci tu acts inflames the mind. Dryden. 
Cunſider how often, how powerfully you are 
called to a virtueus life, and what great and glori- 
ous things God has done for you, and to make you 
in love with every thing that can promote his glory: 
Law 


*f 
4. Efficacious ; powerful. 
Before her gates, hill wolves and lions lay; 
Which, with her 2i7tzous drugs, ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade: 


With one virtwars touch, th' arch-chemic ſun, 
Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix'd, 
Here in the darks ſo many precious things. Mile. 
5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 
Out of bis hand, 

That virtuous ſteel he rudely ſnatch'd away. Spenſer, 
Lifting up his virtwo«s ſtaff on high, 

He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with up 


Fs 


6, Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obſerve that there is a viriuaus bezoar, and 
another without virtue ; the virtuous 15 taken from 
he beaſt that feedeth Where there are theriacal 


herbs; and that without virtue, from thoſe that 
feed where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon, 
The ladies ſought around | 
For virtuous herbs, which, gather'd from the 
ground, 
They ſqueez d the juice; and cooling ointment 
made. Dryden. 


Vin rvous tx. adv. [from virtuous, ] In a vir- 
tuous manner; according to the rules of virtue. 

The gods are my witneſſes, I defire to do virtu- 
ouſly. | Sidney. 
n ſum, they taught the world no leſs viriuou/ly 
how to die, than they had done before how to live. 


that mean vir tz»/ly, and yet do ſo, 
The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt hea- 
ven. 1 Shakeſpeare, 

Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow; 

But our paſt life, when vir:ww/ly ſpent, 

Muſt to our age thoſe happy fruits preſent. Denh. 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years 

old, who has been wvirtuouſly educated, Addiſon. 

V/kTUovsNxESS. . . [from virtuous. ] 

ſtate or character of being virtuous. 

Many other ads entures are intermeddled ; as 

the love of Britomert, and virtuouſneſs of Belphzbe ; 

and the laſciviouſneſs of Helenora. Spenſer. 

ViruLENCE. In. . [from viral. Mental 

VrſruULENCY. I poifon; malignity; acrimony 

of temper ; bitterneſs. 

Diſputes in religion are mingled with virulency 


tits. 


VIS 
It inftils into their minds the utmoſt w, 
fades of that charity which is the per ſectium and 
ornament of religion. Ade (on. 
The whigs might eaſily have maintained a majy- 
rity among the clergy, if they had not too much 
encouraged intemperance of ſpeech, and virul-nce 
of pen, in the moſt proſtitute of their party. Su 7. 
ViautEx r. adj. ( viralen, Fr. virulentui, Lat. 
t. Poiſonous; venomous. 2 
6 Poiſoned in the mind ; bitter ; wy go . 
URULENTLY. adv.” | from virulent. ig 
N Malige 


esa. nf. Legge Fr. aero 
108 AR. 1. /. | viſag:, Fr. viſaggia, Ital.] Face: 
countenance; look. It is now rarely 4 but 
with ſome ideas of diſlike or horrour. | 
8 —— doth behold ks 
ver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shake. 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſage. Shake. King Lear. 
Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the ge of offence. Sbake(prare. 
With hoſtile frown, ; 2 ” 


And vi{:ge all inflam'd, firſt thus began. Milton, 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, ; 

His goary v:ſage down the ſtream was ſent ; 

Down the ſwift Hebrus tothe Leſbian ſhore. Mz. 

Love and beauty ſtill that vie grace; 

Death cannot fright em from their wonted place. 


Wall. 
- To VisCERATE. v. a. [viſcera, Lat.] To er- 
bowel; to exentrate. 
VISCID. adj. [ viſcidus, Latin. ] Glutinous 3 t 


Inacious. 4 


Visc1rpity. nf. [from viſcid. 
I. Clare tenacity ; e ; 
This motion in ſome human creatures may be 
weak, in reſpec to the viſcidity of what is taken, 
ſo as not to be able to propel it. Arbuthnoe.. 
2. Glutinous concretion. | 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſci 
ties by their ſtypticity. . 
Visco's:Ty. 4. . [viſcoſite, Fr. from viſcous. 
1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity. 
The air being mixed with the animal fluids, de- 
termines their condition as to rarity, denſity, vp 
Arbut 


He own'd that virtwurring and glaſs. lion. ther tenuity. 


2. A glutinous ſubſtance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, 
po ſome — ag; 2 15 2 
ervable in drops of ſyru eminal viſca 

— Vulgar Errour 
VISCOUNT. . / [vicecomes, Lat.] 
Viſcount ſignifies as much as ſheriff; between 
which two words there is no other difference, but 
that the one comes from our conquerors the Nor- 
mans, and the other from our anceſtors the Sax- 
ons. Viſcount alſo ſignifies a degree of nobility next 
ta an earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongſt 
till Henry VI. his days. Cow. 
Viscou'xTEss. 2. , from viſcount. Viſcount and 
= ww are pronounced wicouwnt and vic 
The lady of a viſcount; a peereſs of the 


Vrscovs. adj. [viſqueaux, Fr. viſcaſas, Lat.] Glu 
tinous ; ſticky ; tenacious. . 
The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that 
it hath a ſubtle ſpirit, which ſevereth and divideth 
any thing that is foul and viſcous. Bacon. 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice as they make bird- 
lime of the bark. Bacon. 
VisisYLITY. *. [vifibilice, Fr. from viſible. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being perceptible by 
the eye. 

The colours of outward objects brought into a 
darkened room, do much depend for their vi- 


Hooker. order. 


ity, upon the dimneſs of the light they are beheld 


. Boyle. 
2. State of being apparent, or openly diſcovera- 
ble; conſpicuouſaeſs. | 
They produced this as an inſtance againſt the 
perpetual viſibility of the church, and be brings t 
to prove that it ceaſed to be a true church. Stillg . 
In theſe, the viſibility and example of our virtues 


ul chiefly conſiſt. Rege Ser g. 


the vit of that time. Tather. 
1 


and bitterneſs. bl Decay of Pity: 
Men by unworthy malice and impotent viru/enc 
had highly diſobliged him. Fel 


5Nz 


VIS 
 VISTBLE. ». /. - 

Perceptibility by the eye. 8 

V:fibkes work upon a looking- glaſs, which is like 
the pupil of the eye; and audibles upon the places 
of echo, which reſemble the cavern of the ear. 

Bacon. 
_ Vrs1BLE, adj. [vifible, Fr. viſbilis, Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

On this mount he appeared; under this tree 
Stood %]; and I 

Here with him at this fountain talk'd. Milton. 

Each thought was viſible, that roll'd within, 

As through a cryſtal caſe the figur d hours are —_ | 
en. 

A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſ- 
tre with great advantage; but if he degenerate 

from his line, the leaſt ſpot is »;/ib/e on ermine. 
| en 

What's true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, 

Virtue made vi/ib/e in out ward grace? Doug. 

2. Diſcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their viſihle ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 

Like monſters of the deep. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

3- Apparent ; open ; conſpicuous. | 

The tations at court were greater, or more vi- 


|8!: than before. Clarendon. 
Vi's1BLENESS. n. ſ. [from viſible.] State or 
quality of being viſible. 


Vr's18Ly. adv. [from vi/ib{:.] In a manner 
perceptible by the eye. 

The day being viibly governed by the ſun, is a 
little longer than the revolution of the equator ; 
ſo much as is occaſioned by the advance of the ſun 
in his annual contrary motion along the ecliptick. 

Holder. 

By the head we make known more vi/idly our 
ſupplications, our threatenings : enough to ſee 
the face, and to underſtand the mind at half a word. 


Dryden. 

VISION. . , [ vin, Fr. viſia, Lat.] 

1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing. 

Anatomiſts, when they have taken off from the 
bottom of the eye that outward and moſt thick 
goat called the dura mater, can then fee through 
the thinner coats, the pictures of objects lively 

ainted thereon. And theſe pictures, propagated 

y motion along the fibres of the optick nerves in- 
to the brain, are the cauſe of viſion. Newton's Opti. 
© Theſetheorems being admitted into opticks, there 
would be ſcope enough of handling that ſcience 
voluminouſly, after a new manner; not only by 
teaching thoſe things which tend to the perfection 
of viſian, but alſo by determining mathematically 
- all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be 
produced by ref: actions. Newton's Opticks. 
2. The act of ſeeing. 

Viſſan in the next life is the perfecting of faith 
in this; or faith here is turned into vin there, 
as hope into enjoying. FHammond's Pratt. Catech. 

3. A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre; a 
phantom. 

The day ſeems long, but night is odious; 

No fleep, but dreams; no dreams, but vi n, 
ſtrange. Sidney. | 

Laſt: night the very gods ſhew'd me a viſor. 

Shakeſpeare, 

God's mother deigned to appear to me; 
And, in a v, fall of mazeſty, 

Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation. 
Him God vouchſaf'd, 

To call by 2 %%, from his father's houſe, 

Into a land which he will ſhew him. Milt. P. Loft. 

4. A dream; ſomething ſhewn in a dream. A 
d eam happens to a ſleeping, viſion may happen 
to a waking man. A dream is ſuppoſed natural, 
a viſion miracutons ; but they are confounded. 

His dream returns; his frient appears . 


Shakeſp. 


ſhe muzd'rer's come ; now help, o I am flain ! 
"was but a viſion fill, and vifiers are but vain. 
Dryd. na. 
The idea of any thing in our mind, no more 
proves the exiſtence of that thing, than the vi/ions 
el a dream make a true hiſtory, Locke. 


VIS 

1. Affec̃ted by phantoms ; diſpoſed to receive 

impreſſions on the imagination. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 

Or 1.1! to reſt the . ſionary maid. Pope 
2. Imaginary ; not real ; ſeen in adream ; per- 
ceived by the imagination only. 

The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſiy bray'd ; 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the ve maid. 

Dryden. 

If you have any ſkill in dreams, let me know 
whether I have the ſame place in the real heart, 
that I had in the e one. Addiſon. 

Our victories only led us to further viſionury 
proſpects; advantage was taken of the ſanguine 
temper which ſucceſs had wrought the nation up 


Vrs1oxArRY. I. . [wiſſiomaire, Fr.] One 
Vrs10x1sT., } what imagination is FR 


This account excecded all the Noctambuli or 
viſiomaries I have met with. Turner. 
The lovely v/ionary gave him perpetual uneaſi- 
neſs. Female Quixate. 
To VISIT. v. a. [viſiter, Fr. viſto, Lat. 
1. To go to ſee. 
You muſt go vit the lady that lies in.-l 
vi/it her with my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 
Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
Virgins vi/t-d by angel pow'rs. Pdpe. 
2, ¶ In ſcriptural language.] To ſend good or 
evil judicially. 
When God vif:e:h, what ſhall I anſwer him? 
Job, xxxi. 14- 
Thou ſhalt be vi/ized of the Lord with thunder. 
Iſa. xxix. 6, 
God vift t hee in good things. Fudith, xiii. 20. 
That venerable body is in little concern after 
what manner their mortal enemies intend to treat 
them, whenever God ſhall vi us with ſo fatal 
an event. Swift. 
+ To ſalute with a preſent. 
amſon v iſued his wife with a kid. Judges, xv. 1. 
4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial authority. 
The biſhop ought to vit his dioceſe every year 
in perſon. Avyliffe, 
To V1's1T. v. a. To keep up the intercourſe 
of ceremonial ſalutations at the houſes of each 
other, 
Whilſt ſhe was under her mother ſhe was forced 
to begenteel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at 
nights, to be in the folly of every faſhion, and 
always viſiting on Sundays. Law. 
Vis IT. . . [viſite, Fr. from the verb.] The 
act of going to ſee another. 
In a deſigned or accidental vit, let ſome one 
take a book, which may be agreeable, and read 
in it. Matis. 
If this woman would make fewer vii, or not 
to be always talkative, they would neither of them 
find it half ſo hard to be affected with 1 
7. 
VIst TABLE. adj. [from viſſt.] Liable to be 
viſited. : 
All hoſpitals built ſince the reformation, are 
viſt le by the king or lord chancellor. Ale. 
VIS TAX T. . . [from vifit.] One who goes 
to ſee another. 
He alon 


e . 
To find where Adam ſhelter d, took his way, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
While the great vi/izant approach'd, thus "= 
ion. 
One viſit begins an acquaintance ; and when the 
viſitant comes again, he is no more a ſtranger. 
South, 
Edward the firſt, who had been a viſtant in 
Spain, upon action in the holy land, fixed both our 
pounds by the meaſures of the Eaſt. Avrouthnat, 
Griev'd that a vi/itant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, 
Initant he. ftew. Pope's Odyſſey. 
AE with the world, and quite well 
red; 
Druſa receives her vifſzan's in bed. Yowng. 


fo. Swi !f, 


"VIS 


1 He comes not 3 
ike to his father's greatnels ; approach, 
So out of cir cumſtance and ſudden, tells us, 


-| Tis not a viſitation framꝰ d, but forced 


By need and accident. S bat Winter"; Tale, 
M hat would you with the princeſs ?——.. 
j—— Nothing but peace and gentle vijitatinn, 


Shake 
2. Object of viſits. 1 
O flowers, 
My early vi/ſuation, and my laſt, Milton't Par. Laß. 
3. [/ i/itation, Fr.] Judicial viſit or perambula. 
tion. 

Your grace, in your metropolitical viſuaticn, 
hath begun a good work in taking this into your 
religious conſideration ; and you have endeavour. 
ed areformation. Wii. 

The biſhop ought to viſit his dioceſe every year 
in perſon, unleſs he omits the ſame becauſe he 
would not burthen his churches ; and then oug|t 
to ſend his arch deacon, which was the original of 
the arch-deacon's viſitation. fe. 

4. Judicial evil ſent by God ; ſtate of 2 
judicial evil. 

That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou 
readeſt, thou ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy 
viſitation. For many ſecrets of religion are na 
perceived till they be felt, and are not telt but in 
the day of a great calamity. | Tayler, 

Communication of divine love. 
moſt comfortable vifitution; God hath ſent 
men from above, have taken «eſpecially the times 
of prayer as their moſt natural gpportunities. 
: Heoker, 

Vis1TATO'RIAL. . 4. [from wviſizer. ] Belonging 
to a judicial viſitor. |. 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of 
common right execute this vi/izatoricl power in his 
archdeaconry : but others ſay that an archdeacon 
has a vifitatorial power only of common right ger 
modum ſimplicis ſcrutinii, as being biſhop's vicar. 

Ayliffe's Parergen, 

VISIT ER. . /. from viſie.] 

1, One who comes to ſee another. 

Here's ado to lock up honeſty and honour from 

the acceſs of gentle <1/1rors, 

You lee this confluence, this great flood of u, 
5 


Conſumptives of this degree entertain their vi- 
/fiters with ſtrange rambling diſcourſes of their in. 
tent of going here and there. Harvey, 
I have a large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail 
to find one viſiter, if I were not able to hire him 
with a bottle of wine. Swift io Gay, 
2. [Vifitur, Fr.] An occaſional judge; one who 
regulates the diſorders of any ſociety. 
The vi/tcrs expell'd the orthodox; they, with- 
out ſcruple or ſhame, polleſs'd themſelves of their 
colleges. Watt, 
To him you muſt your ſickly ſtatereſer; 
Your charter claims him as your vifizer., Garth, 
Whatever abuſes have crept inte the univer- 


the vors and heads of houſes. Swift, 
Vrs1ve. adj. [vifif, Fr. viſus, Lat.] Formed in 
the act of ſeeing. 

This happens when the axis of the viſve cones, 
diffuſed from the object, fall not upon the ſame 
plane ; but that which is conveyed into one eye 


is more depreſſed or elevated than that which en- 


ters the other. Brown's Vulgar Errar:. 
VrsxoMv. . , [corrupted from phyſognny.] 
Face ; countenance. Not in uſe. 

Twelve godsdo fit around in royal ſtate, 
And Jjove in midſt withawful majeſty, 
To judge the ſtrife between them ſtirred late: 
Each of the gods by his like viſnomy 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 
By his great looks and pow'r imperial. Spear, 
VUSOR. x. , f This word is varioufly written, 
viſard, viſar, viſor, wizard, vizor. I preſer vice, 
as neareſt the Latin vt, and concurring with 


viſ:g', a kindred word ; vi/iere, French.) A malk 
uſed to disfigure and diſguiſe. See VIZ ARO. 
I fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my goverament 


Vizirarios. n. . , Lat. 
l. Ta . | 


Vi'sionaky, adj. vi, Fr. from wa} 


before, made you think ſuch a maſk would be 
7 grateful 


Shakeſpeare, i 
hak- Jprare, . 


ſities, might be reformed by ſtrit injunctions to 


> 
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VIT 


| unto me; and my weaker government | 


| Gnce, makes you pull off the »1/ſor. Sia) 
This loutiſh clown is ſuch that you never ſaw 
ſo ill favoured a vifer ; his behaviour ſuch, that 
heis beyond the degree of ridiculous, Sidney. 
By which deceit doth matk in % fair, 
And caſt her colours dy-d deep in grain, 
To ſeem like truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can fain. 
Spenſer. 
But that thy face is, vi2-r-like, unchanging, 
Made impuden with uſe of evil deeps, 
I wou'd eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. 


Sb..keſpearc., 
And that is Claudio: I know him by his bearing. 


One viſor remains, 


Shakeſpeare. 

The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for 

cruelty, might, perhaps, in their wars uſe a head- 

i or vigor. Broome"s Odypey. 
Swarms of knaves the vir quite diſgrace, 

And hide ſecure behind a naked face. Young. 
Vrsor80D. adj. from viſ».] Maſked. 
Hence with thy brew d enchantments, foul 

ceiver 

Haſt thou betray d my credulous innocence 

Wih 9% 'd falſhood and baſe forgery? Milton. 
FIST A. n. ſ. ¶ Italian. ] View ; proſpect through 

m avenue. 

In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the 
dome, if he looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the 
ious hollow of the cupola, that makes one of 


ſpac 
the beautifuleſt vi that the eye can paſs through. 


Adddiſ an on Italy. 

The finiſh'd garden to the view 
ts viſtas opens, and its alleys green. Themſ-n. 
Vi'svaL. adj. [ viſuel, French.) Uſed in fight; 
exerciſing the power of fight ; inftrumental to 


An eye thruſt forth ſo as it hangs a pretty diſ- 
tance by the viſual nerve, hath been without any 
power of ſight; and yet, after being replaced, re- 
covered ſight. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Nor thinke my hurt offends me ; for my fire 
Can ſoone repoſe in it the viſual fire. Chapman, 


The air, 
No where ſo clear, ſharpen'd his viſual ray 
To objeRs diſtant far. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Then purg'd with euphraſy and rue 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſee. Milian. 

VI'TAL. adj. vital, Lat.] 

1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life. 

His heart, broken with unkindneſs and afflicti- 
on, ſtretched ſo far beyond his limits with this ex- 
ceſs of comfort, as it was able no longer to keep 
fafe his vital ſpirits. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair ; 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vita air. Pope. 

2. Relating to life. 

Let not Bardolph's vita/ thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, arid vile reproach. Sha. 

On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place ; 
Of viral flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. Dryden. 

3- Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout 

Vital in every part; not as frail man, 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot but by aunihilating die. Milton's Par. Loft. 
On the watry calm, 

His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads; 

And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 

Throughout the fluid maſs. Miltea's Par. Loft. 

4. Being the ſeat of life. 

The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 

5. So diſpoſed as to live. Little uſed, and rather 
Latin than Engliſh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the 
birth of the ſeventh month to de vira/, that of the 
eighth mortal ; but the progreſſion thereto to be 


meaſured by rule. Brown. 
6. Eſſential ; chiefly neceſſary. 
Know grief's vital part 
Confiſts in nature, not in art. Biſhop Corbet. 
Vira'tiry. . ſ. [from wital.} Power of ſub- 


in life. 


Whether that motion, vitality and operation 


Were by incubation, or how cife, the manner is 


valy known to God. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


VIT 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies 


ing vit /ity, that if by any accident it happen not 
to germinate the firſt year, it will continue its fe- 
cundity twenty or thicty years. Ray. 

Vi TALLY. adv. | from vital.] In ſuch a man- 
der as to give life. 

The organical ſtructure of human bodies, where- 
by they are fitted to live and move, and be vitally 
informed by the foul, is the workmanſhip of a 
moſt wiſe, powerful, and beneficent * 

entley. 

VV rats. ». . {Without the ſingular. ] 
-fſential to life, : 

By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 
in rifiag ſighs, and falling tears, 

That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 

The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 

Which on my iamoſt vital; prey, 

And inelt my very ſoul away. 13 

VUTELLARY. . . [from vit, Lat.] The 
place where the yolk of an egg ſwims in the 


de- | white. 


A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, 
how the ſperm of the cock attaineth into every 
egg ; ſince the vitellary or place of the yolk, is 
very high. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To VIITIATE. v». a. | vitio, Latin. ] To de- 
prive ; to ſpoil; to make leſs pure. 
The ſun in his garden gives him the purity of 
viſible objects, and of true nature, before ſhe was 
vitiated by luxury. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
The organs of ſpeech are managed by ſo many 
muſcles, that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, though 
often ſumewhat vitzated as to ſome particular let- 
ters. Holder. 
Spiri:s encountering foul bodies, and exciting a 
fermentation of thoſe. vitiated humours, precipi- 
tate into putrid fevers. Harvey, 
This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will vitiate 
the taſte of the readers, and miſguide many of 
them in their judgments, where to approve and 
where to cenſure. Garth. 
A tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental 
words, in ſome men's opinion, vitictes baptiſm. 


Avliffe's Parergon. 
Vir ir fox. n-/. [from wider] 2 
corruption. 
The foreſaid extenuation of the body is imputed 
to the blood's vitiation by malign putrid vapours 
ſmoking throughout the veſſels. Harvey on Conf. 

To VITILVTIGATE. v. . [titieſus and litigo, 
Latin.] To contend in law litigiouſly and cavil- 
louſly. 

VI IIIA To. . . [from witilitigate.] 
Contention ; cavillation. 

I'll force you by right ratiocination, 
To leave your vitt/itigation. Hudibras. 
vity ; corruption. ; 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, per- 
verſeneſs, and vitiafi:y of man's will, as the only 
cauſe that rendered all the arguments his doctriue 
came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. South, 
VI'TIOUS. adj Ci, Fr. vitifus, Lat.] 

1. Corrupt ; wicked; oppoſite ty virtuous. It 

is rather applied to habitual faults, than criminal 

actions. It is uſed of perſons and practices. 

Make known 

It is ao vitious blot, murder, or foulneſs 

That hath depriv'd me of your grace. Sb. X. Lear. 
Witneſs th irreverent ſon 

Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ſhame 

Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 

« Servant of ſervants," on his vitiozs race. Milian. 
Wit's what the vit:ous fear, the virtnous ſhun ; 
By fools tis hated, and by Knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are fo ill diſciplin'd as the 
Engliſh ; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while 
the common ſoldiers have before their eyes the 


| vitious example of their leaders. Swift. 


2. Corrupt ; having phyſical ill qualities 
When vitious language contends to be high, it 
is full of rock, mountain, and pointednefs. 


Here from the v:tious air and ſickly 


i ; produced only by 
'eed, providen e hat endued all ſeed with a laſt- 


privation ; | / 


V111os1Ty. . [from vitioſu;, Lat.] Depra- | glaſs. 


matter with the foffil acid ſalt. 


VIT 


VrTrovsLy. adv. [from vitiow.] Not virtu- 


ouſly ; corruptly. 


VrT10USNESS. . f. [from vitiou.] Corrupt- 


neſs ; ſtate of being vitious. 
When we in our wviiouſucſs grow hard, 
The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. Sbat-(pearg. 
What makes a governor juſtly defpiſed is viti- 
 owfneſs and ill morals. Virtue muſt tip the preach- 
er's tongue, andtheruler's ſceptre with authority. 
Sauh. 


VITREOUS. adj. [vitre, Fr. vitreus, Latin.] 
Glafly ; conſiſting of glaſs ; reſembling glaſs. 

The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye ; the 
cryſtalline humour to the lenticular glaſs; the 
dark room to the cavity containing the vir hu- 
mour, and the white paper to the retina Ray. 
When the phlegm is too viſcaus, or ſeparates 
into too great a quantity, it brings the blood into 
a morbid ſtate : this viſcous phlegm ſeems to be 
the v1rus petuite of the antients. Arb. on Ain. 

VrTREOUSNESS. 2. . [from vitreaws.] Reſem- 
blance of glaſs. 5 

VVTNITIcAAT E. adj. [from vitrificate.] Con- 


vertible into glaſs. 


Lat.] To change into glaſs. 


beſides thoſe of which you make glaſs. Bacon, 
Vir TIN. n. . [ vitrification, Fr. from 
vitrificate.] Production of glaſs ; act of c 
or ſtate of being changed into glaſs.. 
For vitrification likewiſe, what metals will en 


kind of death of metals, what vitrificaticn will a 
mit of turning back again, and what not ? 


Bacon. 
If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer 
part itſelf run and melt; as in the making of ordi- 
nary glaſs; and in the visr;fication of earth in the 
inner parts of furnaces ; and in the vitrification of 
brick and metals. 
Upon the knowledge of the different ways of 
making minerals and metals capable of vitrifica- 
tion, depends the art of making counterfeit or fic- 
titious gems. Boyle on Colours. 
ToV!Tairy. v. . [vitrifier, Fr. vitrum and 
cis, Lat.] To change into glaſs. 
Metals will vitrify ; and ſame portian 
of the glaſs of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot af 


| * * - 
ordinary glaſs metal, will make the whole mais 
Bacan. 


more tough. 


To Vi/Triry. v. a. To become glass; to be 
changed into glaſs. | 
Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances cal- 
ſalt or oil in it, will turn to 
Arbutbnat on Alina. 


Vir Aol. vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, 
Viriel apr Lol by addition of a aller 


earth which hath any 


I rudbed it with the vizrio-ſtove. iſm. Sus per y. 


nated with vitriol ; conſiſting of vitri 

Iron may be diffolved by any tart, ſalt, or vizri- 
olat-d water. | Bacon. 
The water having diſſolved the i cal- 


the liquor, by their occurſions 
maſſes of vitriol, which gave the water they im- 
pregnated a fair vit iolats colour. Boyle. 
Virrio'Lick. } adj. [ vitriolgue, Pr. from 
VitkrYoLous, var Latin. ] Reſem- 
bliag vitriol ; containing vitriol. 
Copperoſe of Mars, by ſome called ſalt of ſteel, 
made by the ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, af 


therefore whether thoſe ſhooting ſalts partake but 


rits fixed unto ſalt by the eſſtuvium as.odour 
ſteel, is not without good queſtion. Brown. 


but mix'd with a ſmateh & a wit iblich. Grew. 


Ben Nef. 
A plague did on the dumb creation riſe. Dryden. | 


By over-fermentation . 


To VITRIFICATE. v. @. I vitrum and facie, 
oY have metals vi:rificared, and other materials, 


dure it? Alſo, becauſe v1irrification is accounted 4 


Bacon's Nat. Hiftory.. 


Iron-ſlag, vitrified, has in it cortices incompal- 
ſing one another, like thoſe in agats. MWeadward. 


cined, which will not vitriſy in the fire; for all 


Woodward. 


Vi'TRIOLAT E- adj. | vitriele, Fr. from vi 
ViirriOLATED. } 2E Latin.) Impreg-- 
ined body, the vitrialate corpuſcles iwimming in 
conſtituted lictle 


ter ablution, be attracted by the loaſtbne; and. 
little of ſteel, and be not rather the witrulkus — | 


Theſe talts have ſomewhat of a aitrous taſte, 
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becomes ſharp as in hock, like the vi:riolick aci- 
di 


ty. Floyer. 

Vr!ruLiNE. adj. [vitulims, Lat.] Belonging 
to a calf, or to veal. Bailey 

ViTu/eERABLE, adj. [ vituperabilit, Latin. 
Blame- worthy. Ainſworth. 

To ViTu'PERATE. v. a. [vituperer, French; 
wvitupero, Lat.] To blame; to cenſure. 

ITUPERA'TION. . f. | wvituperatio, Latin. ] 
Blame; cenſure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 
cavil or wituperation of raſure. Ayliffe's Par. 
IV A'/CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Lat.] 

1. Long- lived. 

Though we ſhould allow them their perpetual 
calm and equability of heat, they will never be 
able to prove, that therefore men would be ſo vi- 
vacious as they would have us believe. Bentley. 

2.. Sprightly ; gay; active; lively. 

Viva/ciovsness.) . /. [vivacite, Fr. from 

Viva'city. VIVACiOus.] 

1. Livelineſs; ſpritelineſs. 

He had a great vivacity- in his countenance. 


h Dryden. 
2. Longzvity ; length of life. 
Fables are raiſed concerning the vivacity of deer; 
for neither are their geſtation nor increment ſuch 
as may afford an argument of long life. Brown. 
3- Power of living. 
They are eſteemed very hot in operation, and 

will, in a convenient air, ſurvive ſome days the 
loſs of their heads and hearts; ſo vigorous is their 
vivacity. b Boyle. 

Vrvary. 2. ſ. [vivzrium, Latin.] A warren. 

Ainſworth. 

Vive. adj. [vif, Fr. vivus, Lat.] Lively; for- 
Cible ; preſſing. | 

By a vive and forcible perſwaſion, he mov'd 
him to a war upon Flanders. Bacon, 

Vrvexcy. . J. [viv, Latin.] Manner of ſup- 
porting or continuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a- diſtin and indiſputable way 
of vivency, or anſwering in all points the property 
of plants, yet in inferior and deſcending conſtitu- 
tions, they are determined by ſeminalities. Brown. 

V1'ves. n. f. A diſtemper among horſes. 

Vives is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief 
difference is, that for the moſt part the ſtrangles 
happen to colts and young horſes while they are at 
graſs, by feeding with their heads downwards ; by 
which means the ſwelling inclines more to the 
Jaws ; but the vive; happens to horſes at any age 
and time, and is more particulary ſeated in the 
glands and kernels under the ears. Farrier's Dict. 

VIVID. adj. [ vividzs, Latin.] 

1. Lively; quick; ſtriking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, 
was grown clear again. Boyle. 

To make theſe experiments the more manifeſt, 
ſuch bodies ought to be choſen as have the fulleſt 
and moſt vivid colours, and two of thoſe bodies 
compared together. a : Newton, 

Ah! what avail his glofly varying dyes ? 

The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with 
gold. P-pe. 

Body is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly, vivid fo. 
culties to exerciſe and exert themſelves in. Sth. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 
vivid the power of memory may loſe its improve- 
ment. Watts. 

Vr'vinLy. adv, | from vivid] With life; with 
quickneſs; with ſtrength. 

In the moon we can, with excellent teleſcopes, 
diſcern many hills and vallies, whereof ſome are 
more, and ſome lets viwidly illuſtrated; and others 
have a fainter, others a deeper thade. Foyle on Col. 

Senſitive objects affect a man, in the ſtate of this 
preſent life, much more warmly an vividly than 
thoſe which affect only his nobler part, his mind. 

| Scuth, 

'Viivroxess. ». .. [from vivid.] Life; vigour; 
quickneſs. 
 Vivi'Ficat. at. [virificus, Lat.] Giving life. 


VIZ 
r. To make alive; to inform with life ; to ani- 


mate. 
2. To recover from ſuch a change of form as 


ley. | ſeems to deſtroy the eſſential properties. A chy- 


mical term. 

Vivirica/Tron. n. ſ. C viſ cation, Fr. from 
vivificate.] The act of giving life. 

If that motion be in a certain order, there fal- 
loweth vivification and figuration. Bacon. 

Vivi'yick. adj. [vivifique, Fr. vivificus, Lat.] 
Giving life ; making alive. 

Without the ſuns ſalutary and vivifick beams, all 
motion would ceaſe, and nothing left but dark- 
neſs and death. Ray. 

To Vi'viry. v. a. [vivifier, Fr. vivus and fact, 
Lat.] To make alive; to animate ; to endue with 
life. 

It hath heen obſerved by the ancients, that there 
is a worm that breedeth in old ſaow, of a reddiſh 
colour, and dull of motion ; which would ſhew 
that ſnow hath in 1t a ſecret warmth, elſe it could 
hardly vivify. Bacon, 

Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nouriſh. Pacyn, 

Gut-worms, as ſoon as vivifi-d, creep into the 
ſtomach for nutriment. Haren n Conſumptt . 

Vivi'yakovs. adj, ſ[wirus and paris, Latin. 
Bringing the young alive: oppoſed to 5w1paros, 

When we perceive that hatts have teats, it is 
not unreaſonable to infer, they give fuck ; but 
| whereas no other flying animals have theſe parts, 
we cannot from them infer a viviparms excluſion, 

Brown's Vulgar Furt. 

Their ſpecies might continue, though they had 
been vii, yet it would have brought their 
individuals to very ſmall numbers. Mare. 

If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their 
womb had been ſo great and heavy, that their 
wings would have failed them. Ray on the Creation, 

VIX EN. . /. 

Vixen or. fen is the name of a ſhe-fox ; other- 
wiſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and condi- 
tion is thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. gun. 
O! when ſhe's angry, ſhe's keen and ſhrewd; * 
She was a ix", when ſhe went to ſchool : 

And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. Shake. 
See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, ir a hot 
purſuit of a two-legg'd vixe:, who only flies the 
whole loud pack, to be ſingled out by one, 
Wycherly. 
V1z. ». /. [This word is videlicit, written with 
a contraction. ] To wit; that is. A barbarous 
form of an unneceſſary word. 
That which ſo oft by ſundry writers, 

Has been apply'd t' almoſt all fighters, 

More juſtly may b' aſcrib'd to this, 
Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever acted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieſtain and a ſoldier. Hudilras. 

The chief of all ſigns which the Almighty en- 
dued man with, is human voice, and the ſeveral 
modifications thereof by the organs of ſpeech, 
viz. the letters of the alphabet, form'd by the ſe- 
veral motions of the mouth. Holger. 
Let this be done relatively, biz. one thing 
greater or ſtronger, caſting the reſt behind, and 
rendering it leſs ſenſible by its oppoſition. N. len. 
VIZ ARD. n. /. [vifiere, Fr. See Vis ok.] A 
maſk uſed fr diſguiſe. 
Let the ſuits of the maſkers be graceful, and | 
ſuch as become the perſon when the wizards are 
off, : Bacon. 
A.ſchylus 
Brought wizards in a civiler diſguiſe, R:ſcommon. 
A lie is like a vizcrd, that may cover the face 
indeed, but can never become it. South, 
Ye ſhall know them by their fruits, not by 
their well or ill living; for they put on the via 
of ſeeming ſanctity. Atterbury. 
He miſtook it for a very whimſical ſort of maſk, 
but upon a nearer view he found, that ſhe held her 
vizard in her hand. . Add ſen. 
To V'zaRD. v. a. [from the noun.] To maſk. 

Degree being <:zarded, 

Th' unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk. SK. 
Vrz1eR. . . [properly Waxir.] The prime 
miniſter of the Turkiſh empire. 


| Bailey. 
7, VIVFFICATE. . a. [viviſco, Lat.] 
EEE 3 


ULT 


He made him vixier, which is the chief of al! 
the batlas. Knolles's Hiftory of the Twks, 
This grand vizzzr preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the weſt ; | 
With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, 
His treaſure, tents and cannon left a prize. u, 

U'LCER. . /. [wlcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin. ] A foe 
of continuance ; not a new wound. 

Thou aaſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her wwe” wr ned 


4. 
My ulcers ſwell, _ 
Corrupt and ſmell, Sandys's Par braſs, 

Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colick pangs. Millan. 

While he was dreſſing that opening, other ab. 
ſcelies were raiſed, and from the ſeveral apoſte. 
mations ſinuous wcers were made. M iſimm i Surg, 

To U'LeeRATE. . . To turn to an ulcer. 

To U'L.CaRATE. v. a. [ulcerery Fre ucure, Lat.) 
To Ciſeaſe with ſores. - 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part w{ceraied ; others upon the continual afflux of 
lacerative humours. Harvey, 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the 
blood, in ſuch as have their lungs «/cerated. Ariuth, 

ULcEtRA/TION. n. ſ. [ ulceration, Fr. ulceratir, 
from «lcers, Lat.] 

1. The a& of breaking into ulcers. 

2. Ulcer; ſore, 

The effects of mercury on wlcerations are mani. 


feſt. | Au but mes. 
U't.cexous. adj. [ulccroſus, Latin.] Afflicted 
with old ſores. 6 


Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and «/c*rov5 he cures. Shakeſpeare's Mach, 

An ulcer ou; diſpoſition of the lungs, and an ulcer 
of the lungs, may be appcſitely termed cauſes of a 
pulmonique conſumptien. Harvey on Conſunptior:, 
U/LcERoVSNESS. u. /. [from ulcerows.] The tate 
of being ulcerous. 

U'Lctatd. adj, [ulcere, Fr. from ulcer. ] Grown 
by time from a hurt to an ulcer. 

Zſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe. 
goat ; the firſt for licking ulcered wounds, and the 
goat's milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomach. 7 empiz. 

Uticixous. adj. [uligingſur, Latin] Slimy; 
muddy. 

The «/:ginoas lacteous matter taken notice of in 
the coral tiſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only 
a collection of the corallin particles. MHoodward, 
ULTIMATE. ad. lim, Lat.] Intended iu 
the laſt reſort ; being the laſt in the train of con · 
ſequences. 

I would he at the worſt ; worſt is my port, 
My harbour, and my ultimats repoſe. Alton, 
Many actions apt to procure fame, are not con- 
ducive to this our u/t;mat- happineſs. Adlſor, 
The «/timnte allotment of God to men, is really 


doing good or evil. Roger's Sermon. 
U'LT1MATELY., adv. [from ultimate. ] In the 
laſt conſequence. 

Charity is more extenſive than either of the 
two other graces, which center «/tzmate/y in our- 


| ſelves ; for we believe, and we hope for our own 


ſakes: but love, which is a more diſintereſted 
principle, carries ns out of ourſelves, into deſires 
and endeavours of promoting the intereſts of other 
beings. £tterburys 
Truſt in our own powers, «/timately terminates 
in the friendſhip of other men, which theſe ad- 
vantages aſſure to us. Roger. 
ULTiMiTY. . , [utinus, Latin.] The laſt 
ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. A word vey conve- 
nient, but not in uſe. 

Alteration of one body into another, from crit» 
dity to perfect concoction, is the w{tinaty of that 
proceſs. 3 Bacon. 
U'L TRAMARINAG. . .. (ultra, and marinus, Lat.] 
One of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in painting, 
produced by calcination from the ſtone called lapis 
lazuli. bill, 
Others, notwitſtanding they are brown, ceaſe 
not to be ſoft and faint, as the blue of u{tramarme 


Dr yden. 


U'rraa- 


a conſequence of their own voluntary choice, in 
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U', TRAMARINE. adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Be- 
ing bey ond the ſea ; foreign Ainſworth. 
ULTRAMO/NTANE. adj. [ultronontain, Fr. ultra 
— Lr.) Being beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMUTNDANE. adj. | ultre and mundus, Lat.) 
Being beyond the world. 

ULTko/xeous. adj. [ultro, Lat.] Spontaneous ; 
yoluntary. 

U/msEL. . In botany, the extremity of a 
ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral pedicles or 
rays, beginning from the ſame point, and opening 
ſo as to form an inverted cone. Dix. 

Uuss“LTIAT EKD. adj, In botany, is ſaid of 
flowers when many of them grow together in 
umbels. Di. 

UMs#£LL1'FEROUS, adj. [unbel and fero, Lat.) 
In botany, being a plant that bears many flowers, 
growing upon many footſtalks, proceeding from 
the ſame centre; and chiefly appropriated to ſuch 

ts whoſe flowers are compoſed of five leaves. 
as fennil and parſnip. Die. 

UſmBER, . 

1. Umbrr is a ſad colour; which grind with gum- 
water, and lighten it with a little ceruſe, and a 
hive of ſaffron. 

T'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of «mber ſmirch my face. Shakeſp. 

Um're is vey ſenſible and earthy ; there is noth- 
ing but pure black which can diſpute with it. 

Dryden. 

The umbres, ochres, and minerals found in the 
fiffures, are much finer than thoſe found in the 
ſtrata. | Weodw.nrd. 

2. A fiſh. [:bymallus, Lat. 

The «mb-r and grayling differ as the herring and 
pilcher do: but though they may do ſo in other 
nativns, thoſe in England differ nothing but in 
their names. Mali. Angler. 

UMBtRrED. adj. [from umber or umbra, Latin. 
Shaded ; clouded. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 

night, | 
Fire anſwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shak fp. 

UMmBr'L1CAL. adj. | unbilicale, Fr. from umbilic«:, 
Lat.] Belonging to the navel. 

Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veins, and the 
navel is manifeſt a day or two after excluſion. 

5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In a calf, the umbilical veſſels terminate in cer- 
tain be dies divided into a multitnde of carneous 
papillæ, received into ſo many ſockets of the co- 
tyledons growing on the womb. Ray 

U'unLESs. =. f. [umbles, Fr.] A deer's 3 

ic 


U'MBO. a. ſ. ¶ Latin.] The point, or promi- 
nen part of a buckler. 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, . 
Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the «milo of the Romans, 
Which fierceſt foes could break by no means. Sw. 
\ U'unrace. . ſ. [ombrage, Fr. 
1. Shade; ſkreen of trees. 
O, might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage ; in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar, or ſun- light, ſpread their wmbroge broad, 
And brown as evening Milton's Par. Loft. 
Men ſwelt'ring run 
To grots and caves, and the cool umbrag: ſeek 
Of woven arborets. Fbill ps. 
2. Shadow ; appearance. 
The reſt are umbruges quickly diſpelled; the aſ- 
trologer ſubjects liberty to the mo ions of heaven. 


The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor un- 
nage of reaſon of its ſide. Wo:dwaird. 
h a removal of the metal out of one part of 

the maſs, and collecting of it in another, has miſ- 


Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 


led ſome, and given wmbrage to an opinion, that 


there is a growth of metal in ore expoſed to the 

air. | Weodward on | offi/ 
3- Reſentment ; offence; ſuſpicion of i: jury 
Althovgh he went on with the war, yet it 


Mould be but with his ſword in his hand, to ben 
the ſtiffneſs of the othar party ts accopt of pages 


FPeacham., 


father.] 


With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. 


upon him to play the advocate for the chymiſts, 


UN 


and ſo the king ſhould take no wmbrage of his arm- 
2 pars. Bacon.| 
BRA'GEOUS. adj. [ombragiezx, Fr.] Sha- 
dy ; yielding ſhade. 885 bg 
Umnbrogeous grots and caves of cool receſs. Mili. 
Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy, and wumbrogeous 
garden. Ho vey. 
The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th' unbragzous multitude of leaves. Thomp. 
UvinRa'GEOUSNESS. x. . [from umbrageous. | 
Shadineſs. 
The exceeding umbrageouſne/s of this tree, he 
compareth to the dark and ſhadowed life of man ; 


pierce, we have all remained in the ſhadow of 
death, till it pleaſed Chriſt to climb the tree of the 
croſs, for our enlight'ning and redemption. Kal. 
UMBRA'TILE, adj. [uniratilis, Lat.] Being in 


the ſhade. 
U/MBREL, n. ſ. [from umbra, Lat.) A 
UMBRELLA, ſcreen uſed in hot countries 
to Keep off the ſun, and in others to bear off the 
rain. 
I can carry your anbrella, and fan your lady- 
ſhip. Drydin 
Good houſewives 
Defended by th' «mbrel/a's oily ſhed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens _ | 
sr 
UusRIZ “AR. . ſ. The viſor of the — 
enjer. 
Uns ITV. n, , [umbroſus, Lat.] Sbadincke; 
excluſion of light. 
Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and 
admits the viſible rays with much lefs unbrofity. 
Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
U'MPiRACE, . [. [from wnpire.] Arbitration; 
friendly deciſion of a controverſy. | 
U'M1PIRE, . { { This word Minſtew with great 
applauſe from St:mner, derives from un pere, Fr. a 
An arbitrator ; one who, as a common 
friend, decides diſputes. It is by Frown taken 
ſimply for a judge in a ſenſe not uſual. 
Give me ſome preſent counſel; or, behold, 
Tu ixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the wrpire; arbitrating that, 
Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 
Could to no iflue of true honor bring. Shakeſpeare. 
Juſt death, kind umpir- of men's miſeries, 


Shokeſpeare. 

But as ſwayne unkent fed on the plaines 
And made the eccho «mpire of my ſtraines. Frown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not 


but the umpire betwixt them and the . 
oy - 
| The vaſt diſtance that fin had put between the 
offending creature, and the offended creator, 
required the help of ſome great umpire and inter- 
ceſſor, to open him a new way of acceſs to God; 
and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. South. 
The jealous ſets, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 
You for their unpire, and their ſynod take. Dryd 
Among thoſe perſons going to law was utterly 
fault, being ordinarily on ſach accounts, as were 
too light for the hearing of courts and mp 
Kettlew. ll 
Un. A Saxon privat ive or negative particle anſ- 
wering to in of the Latins, and « of the Greeks, 
an, Dutch. It is placed almoſt at will, before ad- 
jectives and adverbs. All the inſtances of this 
kind of compoſition cannot therefore be inſerted 
but I have collected a number ſufficient, perhaps 
more than ſufficient, to explain it. 
The examples however, though numerous. 
might have eaſily been made more; for almoſt 
very adjective has a ſubſtantive and an adverb ad- 
„ring to it, as wafart) ful, unfaithfulneſs, unfaith- 
"ully. U is prefixed to adjettives with their deri- 
atives, as wn. pt, unpineſs, unaftly; and to pa ſive 
articiples as Hurt, unburt ; favaured, unfavwred: it 
, prefixed likewiſe to participiat adjectives, a: 
pl-ofing, unf lf, but rarely in the verbat ſenſ. 


UNA 


unwounding, though we ſay the man d wwe 
wounded, In and un may be thus diſtinguiſhed. 
To words merely Engliſh we prefix wn, as unfit ; 
to words borrowed in the poſitive ſenſe, but made 
negative by ourſelves, we prefix un, as generous, 
ungen. When we borrow both words we re- 
tan the Latin or French in, as elegant, incl. gant ; 
politick, impelitick., Before ſubſtantives if they have 
the Engliſh termination neſs, as wnfitneſs, ungraci- 
one" it is proper to prefix wn if they have the 
Latin or French terminations in tude, ice, or ence ; 
and for the moſt part if they end in ty the nega- 
tive in is put before them, as unapt, unaptneſs, in- 


through which the ſun of juſtice being not able to ata ; unjuſt, injuſtice ; imprud.nce; unfaubful, un- 


atthfulneſs, inf. deluy. 

UNE. adj. [from abaſhed.) Not ſham. 
ed; not confuſed by modeſty. 
Earleſs on high, ſtood «nabu/b'd Defoe, 
And Tutchia flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 
UNA LER. adj | from al.] 
t. Not having ability. With to before a verb, 
and for before a noun. & 
The Amalekites ſet on them, ſuppoſing that 
they had been weary, and anabls to reſiſt. Raleigh, 
Zeal mov'd thee : 
To pleaſe thy gods thou didſt it; gods unable 
T ” acquit themſelves, and proſecute their foes. 


The priace unable to conceal his pain, | 
riace to is pai 

« Gaz'd on the fair, | 

And figh'd, and look'd, and ſigh'd again, Dryden. 
I intended to put it in practice, though far un- 

able for the attempt of ſuch a poem. Dryden. 

Man, under the diſadvantages of a weak and 

fallen nature, was unable even to form an idea of 

happineſs worthy his reaſonable ambition. Rogers. 

2. Weak ; impotent. 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech un- 


abk ; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love Sbal. 


UxAaBo'LiSHED. adj. | from aboliſhed. } Not re- 
pealed; remaining in E 
| The number of needleſs laws unabolſh:d, doth 
weaken the force of them that are * 
Uxnacce'»-TABL®. adj. — 1 Pr Not 
pleaſing; not ſuch as oo receiv J 
The marquis at that time was very unacceptable 
to his countrymen. 
'Tis as indecent as wacceptable, and all men are 
willing to ſtink out of fuch company, the ſober 
for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſant- 
neſs. Government of the 7. 
Every method for deterring others the 
practices for the future, muſt be wnacceptable and 
diſpleaſing to the friends of the guilty. Audion. 
f he ſhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is 
a ſecret reſerve of infidelity at the bottom. s. 
Unacce'?TABLENESS-2.f. [from J 
State of not pleaſing. 


This alteration ariſes from mays of 
the ſubject I am upon. Collier on Pride. 
Uxacce'e TED. cdi. [from aceepted.] Not ac- 
cepted. 

2 put on the ſupliant, and the Lord 
Offer d again the unaccepted wreath, 
And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Prior. 

Uxacc'sss1BLENESS. nf. [from acc: ſib lan /i. 
State of not being to be attained or approached. 
Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
reaſon of the remoteneſs from us, and unacceſfitlee - 
i to them, are not within any of our faculties to 
apprehend. Hale. 

Uxacco/MMoDATED. adj. [from accommodated. 
1nfurniſhed with external convenience. 

Unaccommoduted man is no more than ſuch a poor 
hare, f.rked animal as thou art. ary. 6) 

Uxac« o'r, ANIED. adj, [from arcampani.d.}] 
Not ttended. 

Seldom one accident, proſperous or — 4 

ometh unaccompanied with the like. Huyw'r 

Uxacco/MPLISHED. «dj. (from accompliſhed] 
Unfiniſhed ; incomplete. 

Beware of death, thou canſtnot die unperjur'd, 
And leave an wnaccompliſh'd love behind. 


2xpretſing ation ; we cannot ſay the dart flew 


N vous are mine. 
The 


* "Clarendon. 
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The gods diſmay'd at his approach withdrew, | 
Nor durſt their anzccompli/Þ'd crime purſue. Dryd. 
Uxacco'uxTABLE, adj. [ from accu. 
1. Not explicable ; not to be ſolved by reaſon; 
not reducible to rule. 
I ſhall note difficulties, which are not uſually 
obſerved, though unaccountable. Glanv, 
The folly is ſo waccountab/:, that enemies paſs 
upon us for friends. L' Ffirang-. 
There has been an anaccounta/le diſpoſition of 
late, to fetch the faſhion from the French. Audiſ. 
What is yet more wnaccountaH:, would he com- 
plain of their reſiſting his omnipotence. Rogers. 
The Chineſe are an wnaccorntable people, ſtrange- 
ly compounded of knowledge and ignorance. Baker, 
The manner whereby the ſoul and body are 
united, and how they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly 
wnaccountable to us. Swift. 

2. Not ſubjeR ; not controlled. 
Unacco'unTABLY. ae. Strangely. 
boy proved to he the ſon of the merchant, 
whoſe heart had ſo wnaccopntably melted at the 
ſight of him. Addiſon. 
— A'CCURATE. ad. [from accurate.) Not 
exact. 
Gallileo uſing an wraccurate way, defined the 
air to be in weight to water but as one to four 
hundred. . Boylc. 
Uxa'ceuxaTERESS. n. ſ. [from unaccurate. 

Want of exactneſs, For this are commonly uf 
| Inaccurate and inaccuracy. 

It may be much more probably maintained than 
_ Hitherto, as againſt the «naccuratens/s and uncon- 
cludingneſs of the analytical experiments vulgar- 
ly to be relied on. Boyle. 

Unxaccv'sromtn. adj. {from accuſtomed.) 

1. Not uſed ; not habituated : with 70. 

I was chaſtiſed as a bullock wiaccuſ/omed to the 
yoke. Fer. xxxi. 

The neceſſity of air to the moſt of animals an- 
accuſtomed to the want of it, may beſt be judged of 
by the following experiments. Boyle. 

2. New ; not uſual. 

I'll fend one to Mantua, 
Where that ſame haniſh'd runagate doth live, 
Shall give him ſuch an wnaccuflow'd dram, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. Shakeſp. 

Iheir priſtine worth 
The Britons recollect, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccuſſom d air. Philip: 

An old word ought never to be fixed to an un- 
accuſtomed idea, without juſt aud evident neceſſity. 

; | Nau Logick. 

Uxacxno'wLeDGetD. [from achwwledge.] Not 
owned. 

The fear of what was to come from an unknown, 
at leaſt an anackrowl-dged ſucceſlor to the crown, 
clouded much of that proſperity. Clarendon. 

UnacquA'tNTANCE. . f. [from acquaintance.] 
Want of familiarity ; want of knowledze : fol- 
lowed by with. 

The firſt is an utter wnacquarntance with his maſ- 
ter's deſigns, in theſe words; the ſervant know- 
eth not what his maſter doth. South, 

UNnacqeua'ixTED. adj. | from acquainted] 

1. Not known; unuſual ; not familiarly known. 
= greatly _ amazed at the ſight, - 

d th' unacquained light began to fear. b 
: 2. * having familiar knowledge; les 

y with, 

Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears were 
un icquainted with ſuch matter, heard him, but 
could not reach unto that whereof he ſpake. Hool. 

; Where elſe 


Shall I inform my unacguainted feet, 


In the blind mazes of this tangled world? Milton. averſion to him, as in time has produced a perf, 


a Art thou a courtier, 
Or La king? My cars are unacguainted 


With ſuch bold truths, eſpecially from thee. Denham. | by ſpurious mixtures. 


Youth, that with joys had wnacquainted been, 
Envy'd grey hairs, that once good days had ſeen, 


us'live Hike thoſe who expect to die, and 
then we ſhall find that we fear'd death only be- 
cauſe we were wnucquainted with it. Nate i P. for D 


which the hiſtory of our Saviour might be convey- 
Dryden. | ed pore and unadaltcrated. Add. on the Chrift. Relig. 


UNA 
t. Not briſk ; not lively. 
Silly people commend tame, «naive children, 


trouble. Locke. 

2. Having no employment. 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity ; 
While other animals una&rve range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. Mzltn. 

3. Not buſy ; not diligeat. 

BY His life, 
Private, una&tve, calm, contemplative ; 
Little ſuſpicious to any king. Milton. 

An homage which nature commands, all un- 
derſtandings to pay to virtue ; and yet it is but a 
faint, waive thing; for, in defiance of the judg- 
ment, the will may ſtill remain as much a ſtran- 
ger to virtue as before. South, 

4- Having no efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 
His beams, «naive elſe, their vigour find. Milton. 

Uxa'cTuaTED. adj, Not aftuated. 

The peripatetick matter is a mere wunaFuated 
power. Glanvill-. 

UxavmrrrD. adj. Not regarded with honour. 

Oh ! had 1 rather unde remain'd, | 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, Pope. 

Uxapu/red, adj. Not worſhipped. 

Nor was his name unheard, or «nader'd 
In antient Greece. | Milton. 

Uxavo'kNED. adj. Not decorated; not embel- 


liſhed. 
The earth, till then 
Deſert and bare, unſightly, unadorr'd, 
Brought forth the tender graſs. Milton's Par. Loſe. 

But hoary winter, ndnd and bare, 

Dwells m the dire retreat, and freezes there. Add. 

Uxapve'xTURoOUs. adj, Not adventurous. 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty 
Irreſolute, unhardy, #nadvent'rou;, 

Uxapvi'seD. adj. 
t. Imprudent ; indiſcreet. 

Madam, I have unadwvi i'd 

Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not. Sbatqp. 

2. Done without due thought; raſh. | 

This contract to-night 

Is too raſh, too wnadvi;'d, too ſudden, 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay, it lightens. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe profperous proceedings were turned back 
by the «2.:driſed forwardneſs of divers chief coun- 
ſellors, in making ſudden and unreaſonable altera- 
tions. Hayward. 
Specifick conformities can be no wadviſed pro- 
ductions; but are regulated by the immediate effi- 
ciency of ſome knowing agent. Glanville. 
UN ADVI“sZD Lv. dv. Imprudently; raſhly ; 
indiſcreetly. 
A ſtrange kind of ſpeech unto chriſtian ears ; 
and ſuch as, I hope, they themſelves do acknow- 
ledge wnadviſedly uttered. Hooker. 
What man's wit is there able to ſound the depth 
of thoſe dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto 
our weak and impotent nature is inclinable to ſink 
itſelf, rather than to ſhew an acknowledgment of 
error in that which once we have unadviſedly taken 


Milton. 


publick reſolution. 2 
What is dene cannot be now amended ;- 

Men ſhal} deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 1 
Which after-hours give leiſure to repent of. Sa. 
A word unadviſ-dly ſpoken on the one fide, or 
miſunderſtood on the other, has raiſed ſuch an 


hatred of him. - South. 
Uxapu'LTERATED. adj, Genuine; not ſpoiled 


I have only diſcovered one of thoſe channels, by 
x AFC CTF. adj. 


1. Real; not hypocritical. 
They bore the king 


becauſe they make no noiſe, nor give them any 


upon us to defend, againſt the ſtream of a contrary |* 
Hooker 


UNA 
Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crowded place, 


And wnaffeted forrow ſat on ev'ry face. Dryer, 
2. Free from attectation; open; candid ; ſincere, 
The maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatneſs, wnafeted wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. Addiſon's Cats, 
Of ſofteſt manners, unafe7ed mind; 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pop, 
3. Not formed by too rigid obſervation of rules; 
not laboured. | 
Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The ſolid rules of civil government, 
In their majeſtic, anaſſected ſtile, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Mit, 
4+ Not moved; not touched; as, be ſat unaffect. 
ed 10 hear the tragedy, 
UxarFE'CTEDLY. adv. Really; without any 
attempt to produce falſe ap 
He was always wnaffe#edly cheerful ; no marks 
of any thing heavy at his heart broke from him, 
. Locke, 
UxaryFe'cTING. adj. Not pathetick ; not mor- 
ing the paſſions. ; 
_ UnarFLYcTeo. od. Free from 


My unaſflicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Dariel. 
UNAGREE/ABLE., adj, Incouiſiſtent; unſuitable. 


Advent'rous work yet to thy pow'r and mine 
Not mag ceable, to found a path 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. 

Milter, 

UNAGREE/ABLENESS. . ſ. Unſuitableneſs to: 
inconſiſtency with. 

Papias, a holy man, and ſcholar of St. John, 
having delivered the milennium, men choſe rather 
to admit a doctrine, whoſe unagreeableneſs to the 
goſpel oeconomy, rendered it ſuſpicious, than 
think an apoſtolick man could ſeduce them. 

if ; Decay of Pirty, 

UxarDABLE. adj. Not to be helped. 

The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
From her unable eſtate. Shakeſpeare, 

UnarDtD. adj. Not aſſiſted; not helped. 

Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, 

The wideit ſtretch of human thought exceeds. 
Blackrare, 

Uxarminc. ag. Having no particular di- 
rection. 

The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd lets fly, 

And burits, «naimingy in the rended ſky; 
Such frantick flights are like a madman's dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. Grant ile. 

Uxa'x1xG. adj. Not feeling or cauſing pain. 

Shew them th' «n+ting ſcars which I would hide, 
As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only. Shakeſp. Coriol nut, 
UNA'LIENABLE-. adj. Not to be transferred. 
Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not from 
any «nalienable right in a particular family, but to 
avoid the conſequences that uſually attend the am- 
bition of competitors. Swift, 
UNxALLa'y ED. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 
Unallay:d ſatisfaRtions are joys too heavenly to 
fall to many men's ſhares on earth. Boyle. 
UNAaLLYEtnd. adj. 
1. Having no powerful relation. 
2. Having no common nature; not congenial, 
He is compounded of two very different ingre» 
dients, ſpirits and matter; but how ſuch vniad 
and diſproportioned ſubſtances ſhould act upon 
each other, no man's learning yet could tell him. 

Collier on Pride. 

. adj, Unchangeable ; immut- 
able. 
The law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, una/ter» 
able relation of one nature to another, b ten 


able: 
The fixt enalterable laws, 


Settling the ſame effect on the ſame cauſe. Creech. 
The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- 
rightneſs, and »zatterabl: in his purpoſe. Auerlury. 
UNA'LTERABLENESS. . . Iramutability ; un- 
. | changeableneſs. 


'Uxa'cTLvE. ad. [from attive.] g To lie in ſolemn ſtate, a publick ſight: | 


This happens from the unalterableneſs of the cor- 
puſcles, 


— 
2 


E 
ming 


UNA 


which conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bo- 
ww we Woodward. 
Uxna't TERABLY. adv, Unchangeably ; immut- 
ably. 8 
Retain werlt-ratly firm his love intire. Milton. 
The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, be- 
cauſe they are «:alterably conſtituted by thoſe mo- 
tions. Holder on Tims. 
Uxa'/LTERED. a, Not changed; not change- 


die. 
: It was thought in him an unpardonable offence 
to alter any thing ; in us intolerable that we ſuffer 
any thing to remain wnaltered. Hooker, 
To whom our Saviour, 3 —— _ ; 
coming hither, though I know thy , 
LA not, — forbid. Aae, 
To ſhew the truth of my unter d breaſt, 
Know that your life was giv 'n at my requeſt. Dry. 
Since theſe forms begin, and have their end, 
On ſome un cauſe they ſure depend. Dryden. 
Grains and nuts paſs often through animals ur- 
alter d. h butbnot. 
Amongſt the ſhells that were fair, ant red, and 
free from ſuch mineral infinuations, there were 
ſome which could not be match'd by any ſpecies of 
ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea ſhores. YFoodw. 
Uxama'zep. adj, Not aſtoniſhed; free from 
aſtoniſnment. 
Though at the voice much marvelling ; at 
length 
Not wnamaz'd, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. Milton. 
UN Aus“ Tiovs. adj. Free from ambition. 
My humble muſe, in unombitious ſtrains, 
Paints the green foreſts, and the flow'ry 3 


opc. 

I am one of thoſe wnzmbitions people, who, will 
love you forty years hence. Pope. 

UxaMt'NDABLE. adj. [ incmendabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be changed for the better. 

He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that 
you know: mankind is wnamendable, Pope to Suit. 

Una'M1aBLE, adj. Not raiſing love. 

Thoſe who repreſent religion in an wramiable 
lizht, are like the ſpies ſent by Moſes, to make a 
. &ſcovery of the land of promiſe, when, by their 
reports, they diſcouraged the people from enter- 
ing upon it. Adiiſon's Spettator, 

Theſe men are ſo well acquainted with the un- 
malle part of themſelves, that they have not the 
confidence to think they are really beloved. Adj. 

Nor are the hills «#amable, whoſe tops 
To heav'n aſpire. Philips. 
UxaxaLv'szDb. adj. Not reſolved into ſimple 


Some large cryſtals of refined and unazalyſed ni- 
tre, appeared $9 have each of them fix flat _ 
oy . 

Uxa'xenoreD. adj. Not anchored. 

A port there is, inclos'd on either fide, 

Where ſhips may reſt, anaucber d, and unty d. Pepe. 

Uxant#LED. odj. [wn and knell.] Without the 
bell rung. This ſenſe I doubt. | 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my fin, 

Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unan- d. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Una/ntMATED. adj. Not enhvened ; not vi- 
vified. 

Look on thoſe half lines as the imperfect pro- 
ducts of a haſty muſe : like the frogs in the Nile, 
part kindled into life, and part a lump of unin- 
formed unanimated matter. Dryden. 

UxanimiTy. nf. [ui, Fr.] Agreement 
in defign or opinion. ; Zn 

An honeſt party of men acting with unammity, 
are of infinitely greater conſequence, than the 
ſame party aiming at the ſame end by different 
views. Addiſon. 

UNA NIMO US. adj. [unanime, Fr. 


unanmuis 


| 


UNA 

Ux4a"x1MoU$Ly. adv. {from .] With 

=_ mind. 
his particular is u, ed by all the 

antient Chriſtian authors. dike make 4 b. Rel. 

Uxa'xtMou3xEss. m. /. [from wnanizous.] The 
ſtate of being unanimous. 

UN ANON TY. ach, 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not prepared for death by extreme union. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off ex 'n in the bloſloms of my ſin, 


Uxa'S$WERABLE. aj. Not to be refuted. 
This is a manifeſt and wtanſweratle argument. : 
Raleigh. 
I ſhall not conclude it falſe, though I think the 
emergent difficulties, which are its attendants, 22 
anſeerabl:, Glan ile. 

The pye's queſtion was wiſely let fall without 
a reply, to intimate that it was unarſwerable., L' Fftr. 

Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong mtimations, not 
only of the excellency of a human ſoul, but of its 
independence on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe two great points, 
which are eſt.ibliſhed by many other reaſons that 
are unmnſwerable. Addiſon's Spectator. 

As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of 
creditors, if it be real, it is inanſwerable, Aiterbury. 

UxAa'x5SWERABLY. adv. Beyond confut ation. 

It will put their little logick hard toit, to prove, 
that there can be any obedience, where there is no 
command. And therefore it ananſwerably follows, 
that the abettors of the forementioned principle 
plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced contra- 
diction to God's expreſs command. South. 

UNANSWERED. adj. 

1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 

Unar/wer'd leſt thou boaſt. 

Muſt I tamely bear 
This arrogance wnanſwer'd. Thou'rt a traitor. Add. 

2. Not confuted. 

All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, 
and were hitherto never anſwer'd; beſides a 
number of merriments and jeſts unarſwer'd like- 
wiſe. Hooker. 

3- Not ſuitably returned. 

nench, Corydon, thy long weznſwer'd fire; 
Mind what the common wants of life require. Dry. 

UNA tb. adj. Not daunted ; not im- 
preſs'd by fear. 

If my memory muſt thus be thralled 
To — ſtroke, which conquered all my 

uſes 

Can thoughts ſtill thinking ſo reſt unappalld ? 


Sidney. 
Infernal ghoſts 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome 
ſhriek'd; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Sat it wappald in calm and ſinleſs peace. Millan. 
As a lion, «nappail'd with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear. Dry. 
Does this appear like guilt ? When thus ſerene, 
With eyes erect, and viſage wappall'd, 
Fixt on that awful face, I ſtand the charge; 
Amaz'd, not fearing. Smith's Phard. and Hypolitus. 
UNxAPPA'KELLED. adj, Not dreiſed; not 
cloathed. 
In Peru, though they were an unapparelled peo- 
ple, aud had ſome cuſtoms very barbarous, yet 
the government of the Incas had many parts of 


civility. 
Till our ſouls be unapparelled 
Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed. Doms. 
UxarPA'RENT, adj. Obſcure ; not viſible. 
Thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth 
Of nature, from the arent deep. Milton. 
UNA?PEA'SABLE. adj. Not to be pacified ; im- 


Lat.] Being of one mind ; agreeing in defign or 
Opinion, 


wont to meet 
So oft in feſtivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great fire, 
Hymning th' eternal father. Mitkon's Par. Loft. 
Withthoſe which Minio's fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, an and brave. Dryden. 


placable. N 
The «nappeaſabl: rage of Hildebrand and his ſuc- 
cefſors, never left perſecuting him, by —_—_ one 
ſays. 


rebellioa upon another. Raleigh's 
I ſee thou art implacable 3 more dea 
To pray'rs than winds to ſeas; yet winds to ſeas 


Unhouſel'd, uind, unanel'd. Shabeſp. Hambe.| 


Milton Per. Loft. | prov 


Bacon's Holy Mar.. 


UNA 


Are reeoneil'd at length, and ſeas to hore. 


Tuy anger, cuſable, ſtill rages, 
ng tem to be calm d. Aſiliou. 
NAPPE ASED. adj. Not pacified. 
Sacrifice his fleth, 
That fo the ſhadows be nut uneppeas'd. =Shat-ſp. 


His fon forgot, his empreſs « 1 

* ſoon the ty rant with new — ſeiz d. Dry. 
NatPLICABLE. adj. | from f-] Such as 
cannot be applied. + 4] 

Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a 
very narrow province to work on, being acknow- 
ledged to be wnapplicabl,, and ſo conſequently inef- 
ſectual to all others. Hammond. 

Their beloved earl of Mancheſter appeared 
now as «napplicable to their purpoſes as the other. 

Clarenden. 

The ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe ir- 
— — ſhew the 
equality or inequali unapplicatle quantities, has 
produced — 5 I. 

UnaePREHENDED. adj. Not underſtood. 

They of whom God is altogether a: 
are but few in number, and for groſſneſs of wit 
ſuch, that they hardly ſeem to hold the place of 
3 being. Hao. 

NAPPREHE'NSIVE, adj. [from chend. 

t. Not intelligent; . LY of — 

The ſame temper of mind makes a man unap- 
preben/ive and inſenſible of any miſery ns b 

IS. eu. 
2. Not ſuſpecting. 
Unayeroa'cHeD. adj. Inacceſſible. 
Fe =_ is light, RE” 
never but in un li 
Dwelt from — .. P ar, Lef. 
3 adj. [from approve.] Not ap- 


1 Evil into the mind 
y come and go ſo 'd, and leave 
No ſpot behind. TY Milton. 
UNA'PT. adj. [from ape.] 
1. Dull; not apprehenſive. 
2. Not ready ; not propenſe. | 
I am a ſoldier, and wnapt to weep. Shakeſpeare. 

My blood hath been too cool and wy 
Unapt to ſtir at theſe indignities. bakeſpeares 

3- Unfit ; not qualined: with 16 before a verb, 
for before a noun. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of deity 
indued with irreſiſtible power to hurt; and is, of 
all affections (anger excepted) the unapteſt to ad- 
mit any conference with reaſon. Hooker. 

A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution 
of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoſt and 
wandering, urapt for noble, wiſe, or ſpiritual em- 
ployments. Taylor, 

4. Improper; unfit ; unſuitable. 

Unxa'?TLY. adv. [from wnapr.] Unfitly ; im- 
properly. 

He ſwims on his back ; and the ſhape of his 
back ſeems to favour it, being very like the bot- 
tom of a boat: nor do his hinder legs wnaptly re- 
ſemble a pair of oars. | Grew. 

Uxa'»TNEss. nf. [from 

1. Unfitneſs ; unſnitableneſs. 


Men's apparel is commonly made according to 


their conditions; and their conditions are often go- 


ver ned by their garments ; for the perſon that is 
gowned, is by his gown put in mind of gravity, 
and zlfo reſtrained from lightneſs by the very an- 


** Dulneſs; want of | 1 
That wnaptneſs made you miniſter 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf. Shak ſp. Timon, 


3- Unreadinefs ; diſqualification ; want of pro- 
penſion. 

The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond 
its ſtrength, like the * ſtrained by lifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and 
thereby gets an vnaptnaſ, or an averſion to any vi- 
gorous attempt ever after. Locke. 

Una/zacvuev. adj. {from argue.] 

1. Not diſputed. 

What thou bid'ſt, 
Unargu'd I obey ; ſo God ordains. Milt. Par. Lol. 


| 
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2. Notcenſured. 
Not that his work liv'd in the hands of foes, 
Unarod then, and yet hath fame from thoſe. B. J. 

To UNA MN. v. a. [from arm] To diſarm; to 
ſtrip of armour; to deprive of arms. 

Unarm, wa. my, and do not fight to-day, Shak:ſp. 
Un:rm, me, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, 
And we muſt ſleep. Shateſp. At. and Cl-opatra. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too ſubtle 
a theory of poiſons ; «zarming thereby the malice 
of venemous ſpirits. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Uxa/aMen. adj. [from num.] Having no ar- 
mour ; having no weapons, 

On the weſtern coaſt 

Rideth a puiſſant navy: To our ſhores 

Turong many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 

Lam d, and unreſoly'd to beat them back. Shak. 

He all unarm'd 

Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 

From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul ; 

Thee and thy legions, yelling they ſhall ly, 

And beg to hide them in a herd of ſwine, Milton. 
ö Though warm'd 1 am, 

Here, without my ſword or pointed lance, 

Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. Dr. 
Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed 

with weapons for their defence ; man is born alto- 

gether unarmed. Grew, 

UxarRa'1GNED. adj, Not brought to a trial. 

As lawful lord, and King by juſt deſcent, 
Should here he judg'd, unheard and unarraign'. Dan. 

UNxarka'YEvD. adj. Not dreſſed. 

As if this infant world yet uzarray'd, ' 

Naked and bare, in Nature's lap were laid. Dry. 
Half wiwarray'd, he ran to his relief, 

So haſty and fo artleſs was his grief. Dryd.n. 
Uxa/aTFUt. adj. 

1. Having no art or cunning. 

A chearful ſweetneſs in his looks he has, 

And innocence wnarifu! in his face. Dryd. Juv. 
2. Wanting ſkill. 

How una would it have been to have ſet him 
in a corner, when he was to have given light and 
warmt'z to all the bodies round hint? Cheyn-. 

Uxa'sTFULLY. adv, In an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not unf drawn, 
and is perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, there is no 
great ſkill required to detect the many miſtakes. Sev. 

Uxa/kTIFICIALLY. «dv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is wnartificially made, miſplaced, 
redundant, or defective. Derbum s Phyj. T heel, 

Urxa/sKED. adj. 

1. Not courted by ſolicitation. 

With what eagerneſs, what circumſtance 
Uraſi'd, thou tak'ſt ſuch pains to tell me only 
My ſon's the better man. Denham's Sep. 

2. Not ſought by entreaty or care, 

The bearded corn enfu'd | 
From earth unaſi'd,nor was that earth renew'd. Dr. 
How, or why 

Shou'd all conſpire to cheat us with a lye ? 

Una/R'd their pains, ungrateful their advice; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. Dy. 
UxasSPrRING, at, Not ambitions, 

To be modeſt and azaſpiring, in honour prefer- 
ring one another. Rogers. 

UNASSA'ILED. adj. Not attacked; not aſſaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 
It grieves my ſoul to leave thee aud. 

I believe 

That he, the ſupreme good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as flavith officers of vengeance, 

Would ſend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour «naſſail d. Milton. 
UNASSNILABLE. adj. Exempt from aſſault. 

In the number, I do but know one, 

That unaſſcial e holds on his rank, 

Unſhak'd of motion. Svakeſp. Jul. Cxfar. 
UxasSA'YED. adj. Unattempted. | 
What is faith, love, virtue unaſſay'd 

Alone, without exterior help ſuſtain'd. 

IxasS1sTED. ad Not helped. 

Its victories were the victories of reaſon, unaſ- 
fied by the force of human power, and as gentle 
as the triumphs of light over darkneſs. Advifn. 

What wnaſk fled reaſon could not diſcover, that 
God has ſet clearly beſore us ia the revcla iva of 


Shak. 


Milton. 


this rate, have been left wnatiempted ? 


UNA 


the goſpel ? a felicity equal to our moſt enlarged 
deſires; a ate of immortal and unchangeable 
glory. 


i Reg ers. 
Uxass1s TIx . adj. Giving no help. 
With theſe I went, a brother of the war; 


Nor idle ſtood, with «22//ting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu d: yet theſe I ſway'd. 


Dryden. 
Uxassu'Mm1NG. adj, Not arrogant. 
Luaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 
And died neglected. Theomfon's N inter. 
Ux Ass RENO. adj. 
1. Not confident. 
The enſuing treatiſe, with a timorous and uu 


aſſir-d countenance, adventures into your pre- 
ſence. 


Glanville. 
2. Not to be truſted, 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes; 
The feigned friends, the unufſured foes, 
Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell, Spenſer, 
. UnaTTA'INABLE., adj. Not to be gained or 


obtained; being out of reach. 


Praiſe and prayer are God's due worſhip ; which 
are wattainuble by our diſcourſe, ſimply conſidered, 
without the benefit of divine revelation. DP» yden. 

I do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly 


kept from error; that is more than human nature 


can, by any means, be advanced to: I aim at no 


ſuch unattainable privilege ; I only ſpeak of what 
they ſhould do. Lacke. 


UxATTAINABLENESS. u. /. State of being out 


of reach, 


Deſire is ſtopped by the opinion of the impoſſi- 


bility, or «na/tainableneſs of the good propoted. Locke. 


UNaTTE'MPTED. adj. Untried ; not aſſayed. 
He left no means wnatt-mpted of deſtroying his 


ſon. Sidney . 


Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 


When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But that my hand, as epd yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakeſp. 


It puriues 


Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milton. 
Leave nothing wnattempted to deſtroy 
That perjur'd race. Denham. 


Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of 
doing good, by the poſſibility of our failing 
in it? How many of the beſt things would, at 
Atterl wy. 

UxATTENDED. adj. 

1. Having no retinue, or attendants. 

With Goddeſs-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 
Not «attended. Milton. 

2. Having no followers, 

Such unatiended generals can never make a re- 
volution in Parnaſſus. Dryden. 

3. Unaccompanied ; forſaken, 

Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
UNATTE'NDING. adj. Not attending. 
Il is loſt that praiſe, 
That is addreſ.'d to wnattending ears. Milton. 
Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 


Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main; 


Neptune in anguiſh his charge wuttending, 


Veſſels are found'ring, and vows are in vain. 


| Dryden. 
UNATTE'NTIVE. adj. Not regarding. 
Maass nature is ſo unatentive to good, that there 


can ſcarce be too many monitors. Gov. of Tongue, 


Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, and 


therefore ſeldom draw the eyes of the wnattentive, 


Tatler. 
UxaTTo'xED. adj. Not expiated. 
Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, 
A brother's blood vet wiation'd ? Koawve. 
Uxav&a'iLABLE, adj. Uſeleſs ; vain with reſ- 


pe& to any purpoſe. 


When we have endeavoured to find out the 


ſtrongeſt cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine 
that reading is ſo wiavailable, the moſt we can 
learn is, that ſermons are the ordinance of God, 
the ſcriptures dark, and the labour of read ng 
eaſy, £icoker. 


Uxavs'1.1vG. ad. Uſeleſs; vain. 
Since my inevitable death you kaow, 


UNA 


You ſafely ning pity ſhow : 
"Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. Drydey, 

Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 

And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands, P:p-, 

UnavornaBLE, adj. 

1. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunned. 

Oppreſlion on one ſide, and ambition on tl e 
other, are the wat dable occaſions of war, Dry, 

It is wavaidatl: to all, to have opinions, with. 
out certain proofs of their truth. Locke, 

Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weak. 
neſs and ſurprize, be unavoidable to the beſt guar- 
ded. K 8 r.. 

The merits of Chriſt will make up the unzww9id- 
able deficiencies of our ſervice ; will prevail for 
pardon to our ſiucere repentance. Ker gers. 

All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vanith at 
that uwnav:dable moment, which decides the deſtiny 
of men. 

2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 

That ſomething is of ittelf, is ſelf-evident, be. 
cauſe we ſee things are; and the things*that we 
ſec muſt either have had fome firſt cauſe of their 
being, or have been always, and of themitelves : 
one of them is wnavordavl-. Tilloſſia. 

I think it w2voidubl: for every rational crea- 
ture, that will examine his own or any other ex- 
iſtence, to have the notion of an eternal, wiſe be- 
ing, who had no beginning. Lick, 

UxAvo'tDABLENESS. #n.f. Inevitability, 

How can we conceive it ſubject to material im- 
prefiions ? and yet the importunity of pain, and 
unavod ibloneſs of ſenſations, ſtrongly perſuadethat 
we are lo, (ile. 

UxAavorDABLY. adv. Inevitably. 

The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt unav/laly 
produce oppoſition from multitudes who are made 
happy by it. ATdijans 

Uxavo'IDED. adj. Inevitable. 

We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſufter ; 
And unawvoid:d is the danger now, Shat (ps 

Rare poems aſk rare friends; 

Yet ſatyrs, ſince the moſt of mankind be 

Their «2avoid:d ſubject, feweſt ſce. H. Jorſn, 

UNnauTHORI'SED. adj. Not ſupported by au 
thority ; not properly commiſſioned. 

To kits in private ? 
An wnauthorized Kiſs. Sh .:k:jp.Othels, 
It is for you to ravage ſeas and land, 

Uncuthoriz'd by my ſupreme comma l. Dry, 

UNAwWwAMRE. 

Uxawa'kts. 

I. Without thought ; without previous medi- 
tat ion. 

Take heed left you fall wnawares into that in- 
convenience you formerly found fault With. 5p}. 

It is my father's face, 
Whom, in this conflict, I anawares have kill'd. Sb, 

Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſſible to ſwerve, 

And fall into dece{ tion wraware, « Milton, 

A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 

Of wine and honey mix'd; with added ſtore 

Of opium : to his keeper this he brought, 

Who ſwallow'd «nawares the ſleepy draught, 

And inor'd ſecure. Dod 
lis a ſenſation like that of a limb lopp'd ot; 

one is try ing every minute unawarrs to ulc it, and 

find it is not. . 

2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought ot; 
ſuddenly. 

Left deſtruction come upon him at wawa!e'y 
and let his net that he hath hid, catch himſelf. 

Lſalu xxxvi. 8. 

My hand, wrawares to me, was, by the force of 
that endeavour it juſt before employed to ſuſtain 
the fallen weight, carried up with ſuch violence, 
that I bruiſed it, ' Boyle. 

Though we live never ſo long, we are ſtill ſur- 
prized: we put the evil day far from us, and then 
it catches us «nawarei; and we tremble at the 
proſpect. : | Woke 

3. In this ſenſe I believe at wnazwares is tlie pro» 
yer uſe. 

He breaks at unawares upon our walks, 

And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Pry. 
UNA] D. 


C lariſla, 


adv, from aWwNJzre, Or WwAHYY. 
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UNB 


Uxa/weD. adj. Unreſtrained by fear or reve- 
e. 
he raving and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe 
of commons mult be attributed to the want of ſuch 
good miniſters of the crown, as, being «22wed by 
ant guilt of their own, could have watched other 
men's. Clarendon. 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, waw'd by fear, 
Hi; words were ſimple, and his foul fincere. Dry. 
Urn A'CKED, adj. 
1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 
Then I beat my tabor ; 
At which, like unbactd colts, they prick'd their 
ears, 


Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, 


As they ſmelt muſick. Shak:ſprare's Temprſh. 
A well-waved horfe will ſafely convey thee to 
thy journey's end, when an wnback'd filly may give 
thee 2 fall. Suckling. 
They flinch like unbact'd fillies. Dennis Letters. 

2. Not countenanced; not aided, 

Let the weight of thine own inf im 
Foil on thee unſupported, and wback'd. Dan. C. V. 

Ux»ALANCED. adj, Not poiſed ; not in equi- 

olle : 

Let earth wal d from her orbit fly, 

Jane's and ſuns run lawleſs through the (ky. Pope. 

Uxna“LLUAs TED. ad. Not kept ſtcady by bal- 
laſt ; unſteady. 

They having but newly left thoſe grammatick 
flats, where they ſtruck unreaſonably, to learn 
a few words with lamentable conſtruction; and 
now on the ſudden tranſported under another 
climate, to be toſt and turmoiled with their wnba/- 
d wits, in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of con- 


troverſy, do, for the moſt part, grow into hatred | 


of learning. Milton. 
As at ſea th' unh veſſel rides, 

Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides: 

So in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, 

The youth is hurried headlong through the ſky. 


Addiſon. 


Uv NH b. adi. from band. | Wanting a ſtring, 
or band. 

Your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, your bonnet 
wihanded, and every thing demonſtrating a careleſs 
deſolation. Shakeſpeare. 

To Uxna/s. v. a. {from bar. ] To open, by re- 
moving the bars; to unbolt. 

'Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 

If any other entrance ſtand unbarr d. Danham. 
Theſe rites the king refus'd, 

Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates wnbar 

Of ſacred peace, or looſe th impriſon'd war. Dry. 

UxBAa'R8ED. adj. | barbay Lat.] Not ſhaven. 
Out of uſe. 

Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce ! 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie? Shak: ſ. Coriolanus. 

Uxna/arxtn. adj. [from bark. ] Decorticated, 
ripped of the hark. 

A branch of a tree, unbark-d ſome ſpace at the 
bottom, and ſo ſet in the ground, hath grown. 

Bacon, 

Uxna'snev i. ach. Impudent ; ſhameleſs. 

Nor did I with «n52/f4 forehead wooe 
The means of weakneſs and debility. Shak-/peare. 

Uxuya'TED. adj. [from bate.] Not repretled ; 
not blunted. 

Where is the horſe that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' n6.ed fire 
That he did pace them firſt ? Shakeſpeare. 

UN 4/1 nv. adj. {from bath.) Not wet. 

Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevent, 9 
Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent; 
The blade return'd wnbu/b'f, and to the handle 

bent. Dryden. 

UxB&x'TTERED, adj. Not injured by blows. 

1 cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves : or thou, Macbeth ; 
Or elſe my ſword, with an anbatter'd edge, : 
I ſheath again undeeded. Shakc/p. 

To UN BAY. v. a. To ſet open; to free from the 
reſtraint.of mounds. 

I ought now to looſe the reins of my affections, 
to wbay the current of my paſſion, and love on 
without boundary or meaſure. Norris Miſccl. 


UN B 


Uxzra'arvc. och. Bringing no fruit. 
He with lis pruning hook disjoins 

Untearing branches from their head, 
And grafts more happy in their ſtead. 

UxRrEeA'TEN. ad. 

1. Not treated with blows. 

His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 
For ſhe had rode five miles unſpurr'd, unbeaten, 
And then at laſt turn'd tail towards Neweaton. 


Biſhop Corbet. 
2. Not trodden. IP 


We muſt tread »»b-2t-: paths, and make a way 
where we do not find one; but it ſhall be always 
with a light in our hand. Bacon. 

If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten paths. 

Roſcommon, 

Virtue, to crown her fav'rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeaten paiſage to the ſky. Swift. 

Uxnzco/wiNG. di. Indecent; unſuitable ; in- 
decorous. 

Here's our chief gueſt ———— 

If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great foaſt, 

And all things zubec nin Se. Macteth, 
No thought of flight, 

None of retreat, no une deed 

That argu'd fear. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

I thould rather believe that the noſe was the ſeat 
of wrath in beaſts than in mankind; and that it 
was uu ie of any but Pan, who had very much 
of the beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his noſe in 
anger. Dryden, 

My grief lets »:becominy ſpeeches fall: 

I ſhould have dy'd, and not complain'd — all. 
: ryan. 

This petulancy in converſation prevails mk 
ſome of that ſex, where it appears the moſt un- 
coming and unnatural. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ſtrike 
out every offenſive or un6:coming pallage from plays. 

ros /t. 

Such proceed upon debates without 3 — 
warmth. Swift. 

UxzzCco'MINGNESS. u. ſ. Indecency; indeco- 
rum. . ; 

If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they onght 
to be grave, kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill 
or un becomingneſs of the fault. Locke. 

To Uxze'n. v. a. To raiſe from a bed. 

Eels unbad themſelves, and ftir at the noiſe of 
thunder. Waltmm's Angler. 

UxyEr1i'TTING. adj. Not becoming; not ſuit- 


able. 
Love is full of wbeftting ſtrains, 
All wanton as a child, ipping in vain. Shakeſp. 

Far be it that I ſhould write thee fin, or blame ! 
Or think thee »n6-#2119p holieſt place. Milton, 

He might ſeveral times have made peace with 
his diſcontented ſubjects upon terms not all unbeft- 
ting his dignity, or intereſt ; but he rather choſe 
to ſacrifice the whole alliance to his private paſſion. 

Swift. 
7 Uxnecr'r. v.n. To deprive of exiſtence. 

Wiſhes each minute he could wbeget 
Thoſe rebel ſons, who dare t' uſurp his ſeat. Dry. 

UxBeGo'T. . 

UxBEGo'TTEN. } adj. [from lege. 

1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why ſhould he attribute the ſame honour to 
matter, which is ſubje& to corruption, as to the 
eternal, unbegutten, and immutable God > Stilling. 

2. Not yet generated. 

God omnipotent, muſt 'ring 
Armies of peſtilence ; and they ſhall ſtrike 


Dryden. 


Your children yet unborn, and untegot. Sbabeſp. 
In thy pow'r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 

The race unbleſt, to being yet unbegot. Milton. 


2. Not attaining exiſtence. 

Where a child finds his own parents his per- 

verters, better were it for him to have been un- 

born and w:begot, than aſk a blefling of thoſe 

hoſe converſation breathes nothing but a curſe. 
Sout 


To Uxnzecur'Le. v. a. To undeceive; to ſet 


h, to ſuffer it to be unready, or unſtrung. 


UNB 
That angels, thong on earth employ'd they be, 


Are ſtill in heav'n. D ne. 
Their comelineſs unteguiled the vulgar of the odd 
opinion the loyaliſts had for -nerly infuſed joto 
them, by their concio atery invectives. Heros. 
UxBrnt'Lty, adi. Unſeen; not diſcoverable to 
the ſight, 5” 2 
Theſe then, though unsebel in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain. Anta. 
Uxn rtr. . , 8 
I. Incredulity. | 
'Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the fage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, 
Storied of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimæras, and enchanted iſles, 
And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell; 
For ſuch there be, but unh, is blind. Milton, 
I'm juſtly plagu'd by this your «nbe/i-f, 
And am myſelf the cauſe of my own grief, Dry. 
Such an univerſal acquaintance with things: will 
Keep you from an exceſs of credulity and une; 


. e. a readineſs to believe or to deny every thing 


at firſt heariag. Wait:. 

2, Infidelity ; irreligion. * 

Where profeſs'd unh is, there can be no viſi- 
ble church of Chriſt ; there may be where ſound 
belief wanteth. Hooker. 

To UnztLie've. v. a. . 

1. To diſcredit ; not to truſt. 

Heav'n ſhield your grace from woe, 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence wibelieved go. Shak jp. 

So great a prince and favourite fo ſuddenly me- 
tamorphoſed into travellers with no greater train, 
was enough to make any man unbelieve his five 
ſenſes. Wotton's H uc bing hum. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor leſs than ſight and hearing could convince, 
Of ſuch an unforeſeen and w"b-/iev'd offence. Dry. 

UxBetiz'ver. =. f. An infidel ; one who be- 
lieves not the ſcripture of God. : 

The antient fathers being often conſtrained to 
ſhew what warrant they had ſo much to rely upon 
the ſcriptures, endeavoured ſtill to maintain the 
authority of the books of God, by arguments ſuch 
as unbolicvers themſelves muſt needs think reaſon- 
able, if they judged thereof as they ſhould, Hooker. 

What endleſs war wou'd jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witneſs what they ſwear? _ 

Sad fate of unb-hevers, and yet juſt, 
Among themſelves to find ſo little truſt. JYal!cr. 

In the New-Teſtament, religion is uſually ex- 
preſſed by faith in God and Chriſt, and the love of 
them. Hence it is that true Chriſtians are ſo fre- 
quently called believers; and wicked and ungodly 
men unbeli vers. Tillot ſor. 

He pronounces the children of ſuch parents as 
were, one of them a Chriſtian, and the other an 
unbeliever, holy, on account of the faith and holi- 
neſs of that one. Atterbur y. 

Men always grow vicious before they become 
unblirvers; but if you would once convince pro- 
fligates by topicks drawn from the view of their 
own quiet, reputation, and health, their infidelity 
would ſoon drop off. Swift's Mijcellarizs. 

UxB8sL1z'vixc. adj. Infidel. 

No pauſe, 
No ſtay of ſlaughter found his vigorous arm 
But th' wnbelicving iquadrons turn'd to flight, 
Smote in the rear. Phillip:, 

This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbe- 
eving Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the 
Gentiles. 2 Addiſon. 

In the days of the apoſtle, when all who pro- 
fefſed themſelves diſciples of Chriſt were converts 
of conſcience, this ſevere cenſure might 2 re- 
ſtrained to the wnbs/icving part of mankind. Kogers. 

UxztLo'veD. ad. Not loved. 

Whoe'er you are, not ux+c/o2d by heav'n, 

Since on our friendly ſhore your ſhips are driven, 

To UnRE'xD. v. a. 4 

1. To free from flexure. 

It i5 lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but nat 
Taylor. 
I muſt be in the battle; but I'll go 


free from the influence of any deceit. 


Then unbeguile thyſelf, and Know with me, 


With empty quiver, and anbended bow. Dryd-n. 
| 50 2 2. To 


Tue more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. 


w:beſeeming myſelf. King Charles. 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them ; 
Vacomely courage, unbeſe:ming (kill. Thomſon. | 


| How hard is it to keep it unbetray'd ? 


UNB 


1. To rdax; to remit; to ſet at eaſe for a 
time. 
Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to Nlacken and unvend his cares, 
Attended to the chack by all the flow'r of __ 

CHAM 


From thoſe great cares when eaſe your ſoul un- 
A: 


bend, 
Your pleaſures are deſign'd to noble ends. D.yd. 
3. To rel vit ouſly or effeminately. _ 
You wnkerd your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of things. Shuk:ſ. Macbeth. 
Uxut/NDING. adj. 
1. Not ſuff-ring flexure. : 
Not fo, when ſwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' und ending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. 522 
2. Net yielding; reſolute. | 
Ye noble few, who here wbcnding ſtand 
Beneath life's preſſures, yet a little while, 
Aud all your woes are paſt. Thomſon. 
3- Devoted to relaxation. IE 
Since what w.s omitted in the acting is now 
kept in, I hope it may entertain your lordfhip at 
an bending hour. Rowe, 
UnszE> £voLEST. adj. Not kind i 
A religion which not only forbids, but by its na- 
tural influence ſweetens all bitterneſs and aſperity 
of temper, and corrects that ſelfiſh narrowneſs of 
ſpirit, which inclines men to a fierce unbene v 
behaviour. Rogers. 
UxzE'NEFICED, adj, Not preferred to a bene- 
fice. 
More vacant pulpits woul'd more converts make; 
All wou'd have latitude enough totake : 
The reſt unbenefi.'d your ſets maintain. =Dryd-n. 
UxyeNx1'GhTED. adj, Never viſited by dark- 


Beyond the polar circles; to them day 

Had unbenig lied ſhone, while the low ſun, 

To recompence his diſtance, in their fight 

Had rounded ſtill the horizon. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Uxzrxr ox. adj, Malignant; malevolent. 

To th' other five 

Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 

In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 

Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 

In ſynud «:tenign. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ux BTT. adj. 
1. Not ſtrained by the ſtring. : 
Apollo heard, and conqu'ring his diſdain, 

Unbent his bow, and Greece inſpir'd again. Drydin. 
2. Having the bow unſtrung. 

Why haſt thou gone ſo far, | 

To be unbent when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 

Thr elected deer before thee > Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
3- Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued. 
But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 


Dryden, 
4- Relaxed; not intent. 
Be not always on affairs intent, 

But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent: 
When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee. Denb. 

Ux ges EEx. adj. Unbecoming. 

No emotion of paſſion tranſported me by the 
indignity of his carriage, to do or ſay any thing 


Uxzz$o'ucnT. adj, Not intreated. 

Leſt heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbeſought, provided; and his hands 
Cloath'd us unworthy ; pitying while he judg' d. 

Milton. 

Uxsts ro'wb. adj. Not given; not diſpoſed 


He had now but one ſon and one daughter un- 


Ie Howed. Bacon. | What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord, 
Who now is doom'd to mourn. 


UxBEtTRA'YED., adj. Not betrayed, 
Many being privy to the fact, 


Daniel's Civil War. 
Uns walt b. adj. Not lamented. 
Let determan'd things to deſtiny 


My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 


free from reproach ; free from deformity. 


Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 
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To Uxs wren. v. a. [from witch.) To free 
from faſcination. 

To UxnBYass. v. 4. To free from any external 
motive ; to diſentangle from prejudice. 

That our underſtandings may be free to exa- 
mine, and reaſon wnbiafſed give its judgment; be- 
ing that whereon a right direction of our conduct 
to true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould 
employ our chief care. Locke. 

The ſtanding evidences of the goſpel, every time 
they are conſider'd, gain upon ſincere, wnbiaſs'd 
minds. Atterbury. 

The trueſt ſervice a private man may do his 
country, is by wnli://ing his mind, as much as poſ- 
ſible, between the rival powers. Swift. 

Where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 
Unii.ſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpite ; 

Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right. Pope. 

Ux8iUASSEDLY. adv, Without external influ- 
ence ; without prejudice. 

I have ſought the true meaning; and have un- 
b:1ſ-d'y embraced what, upon a fair enquiry, ap- 
peared ſo to me. Locke 

Uxxzi'n. 72 

B > 

1. Uninvited. 

Urhidlen gueſts 
Are often welcomeſt when they are gone: Shakeſ. 

2. Uncommanded ; ſpontaneous. 

Thorns alſo and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 

Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 

Flew from their ſtalks, to ſtrow thy es” 6" s 
nh. 

Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, ; 
And fragrant herbs the promiſes of ſpring. D. yd. 

Uxnai/goTTED, adj, Free from bigotry. 

Eraſmus, who was an w#{ig2tt-d Roman Catho- 
lick, was ſo much tranſported with this paſſage of 
Socrates, that he could ſcarce forbear looking up- 
on him as a faint, and deſiring him to pray for 
him. Acdijon. 

To Ux BIX p. v. a. [from bind.) To looſe; to 
untie. 

His own woe's author, whoſo bound it ſinds, 
As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully unbinds, Spenſer. 

Ye Latian dames, 
If there be here, who dare maintain 


Unhind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 
And orgies, and nocturnal rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the ſixth inſtant it was thought fit to wntind 
his head. Tatlir. 

To Uxnsn1'snoe. v. a. [from bi/bop.] To de- 
prive of epiſcopal orders. 

I cannot look upon Titus as ſo far e 
yet, but that he ſtill exhibits to us all the eſlen- 
tials of juriſdiction. South. 
UxB1'TTED. adj. [from bit.] Unbridled ; un- 
reſtrained. 

We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal Rings, our unbitte luſts ; whereof I take 
this love to be a ſect or cyon. Shetrſp. Othells. 
UxX#LA'MABLE. adj, Not culpable ; not to be 
charged with a fault. 
Much more could I ſay concerning this unblama- 
ble inequality of fines and rates. Bacon. 
He lov'd his people, him they idoliz'd ; 
And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him; 
That thus unb/amabl: to all beſide, 
He err'd to me alone. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
UxzLAMABLYyY. adv. Without taint of fault. 
Ye are witneſſes, and God alſo, how holily, 
and juſtly, and «nblamatly we behaved ourſelves. 

1 The J. ii. 10. 
UxszrLa/Mev. adj. Blameleſs; free from fault. 
Shall ſpend your days in joy an lam'd, and dwell 
Long time in peace. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Unblam'd, abundance crown'd the royal board, 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
UNZLE/MISHED. adj, Free from turpitude ; 


O welcome, pure-ey'd faith, white-handed 
hope ! 
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Under this tone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemiſh'd probity, and truth. Walls, 

Is none worthy to be made a wife 
In all this town ? Suppoſe her free from ftrife, 
Rich, fair, and fruitful ; of unblemi/H'd life, 

| Dryden, 

They appointed, ont of theſe new cony 
men of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt e, vd 
lives, to preſide over theſe ſeveral aſſemiblies. Aid, 

UxBLEt'NDED. adj. Not mingled. 

None can boaſt a knowledge depurate from de. 
flement, within this atmoſphere of fleſh; it 
dwells no where ir. «:5l:nd:4 proportions on thi 
fide the empyreum. Glarvill 

UsBLE/NCHED. adj. Not diſgraced; not in. 
jured by any ſoil. 

There, where very defo!ation dwells, 

She may paſs on with unble:ch'd majeſty : 
Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. Ay, 

UxBLe'sr. adj. 

1. Accurſed ; excluded from benediction. 

It is a ſhameful and «nbl:Zed thing, to take the 


ſcum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to 
Bam. 


be the people with whom you plant. 

2 Wretched ; unhappy. 
In thy pow'r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 

The race unbli, to being yet unbegot. Milan 
What is true paſſion, if unb/- it dies? 

And where is Erama's joy, if Henry flies? Pu. 
UXLOOCUIED. adj. Not ſtained with blood, 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead, 

Although the kite ſoar with wnbl-odied beak. $ 

| UnszLoo'py. ad, Not cruel; not ſhedding 

blood ; not ſtained with blood. 

Under the ledge of Atlas ites a cave, 

The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, 

Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells, 

From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, 

Have wholeſome bey'rage and unblocdy feaſts. Dry, 
UxnzLo'wN. adj, Having the bud yet uner- 

panded. 

Ah ! my poor princes ! Ah ! my tender babes 

My un5/own flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! Sh. 

UxsLu'sTEvp..adj, Not becoming obtuſe. 


ſlay ; 
Able, unblunt d, to cut hoſts away, Coley's Dav. 

UN BODE. adj. 

1. Incorporeal; immaterial. 

If we could conceive of things as angels and 25. 
bodied ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe 
clouds language throws upon them, we thould 
ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are per- 
petually committed. Haus Logich, 

2. Freed from the body. 

She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 
Her foul «n5:%cd of the hurdenous corpſe. Spenſer, 
All things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 

And here and there th' untody'd ſpirit flies. Dryden, 
Uxz0'tLED, adj. Not ſodden. 

A quarter of a pint of rice :9#/:4, will ariſe to 
a pint boiled. Bans 
To Unzo'LT. v. a. To ſet open; to unbar, 
I'll call my uncle down ; 

He ſhall unt the gates. Shak. Troilus and Creſſ du. 
Unzo't. TED. adj. Coarſe; groſs; not re- 
fined ; as flour by bolting or ſifting. 

I will tread this anbs{ted villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. Shak. X. Lear. 
UxBo/NNETED. adi. Wanting a hat or, bon- 
net. 

This night, wherein 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry; unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will, take all. Shak. King Lar. 
UxB00'K1SH. adj. 

I. Not ſtudious of books. 

2. Not cultivated by erudition. 

As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 

And his unbookifþ jealouſy muſt conſtrue 

Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. Shakeſpeare's Othellve 
Unzo'sx. adj. Not yet brought into life ; fu- 


ture; being to come. 
Somo 


Mold une id tbeir way. 


Shak. Au. and Cleop. | And thou wablemſh'd form of chaſtity, Ailton. 


A ſword, whoſe weight without a blow might 


2 


1 
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me unborn ſorrow, ripe, in fortune's womb, 
3 tow'rd me. Sbukeſp. Richard 11. 

The woes to come, the children yet n 
Shall feel this day, as ſharp to them as thoru. Sb, 

Never ſo much as in a thought unborn, Fa 
Did 1 offend you. Shak: ſp. Al you like it. 

He on the wings of — 

Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn, 

To what wretched tate reſervd ! 
Retter end here unborn Why is life giv'n 
To be thus waſted from us? Milton's Par, Loft. 

A queen, from whom 


Milton. 


| The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 


UxBu/aK0WEDL., adj. Genuine ; native; one's 
wa. 
2 But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple, and unborrow'd gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat. 
Dryden. 
In ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe which the com- 
mon and «borrowed names of any language are ap- 
plied to, ſome remarkable, ſenſible qualities, ſerve 
to diſtinguith one from another. Locke. 
Uxz0'r ToMED. adj. 
1. Without bottom ; bottomleſs. 
The dark, unto:tom'd, infinite abyſs. Milton. 
2. Having uo ſolid foundation; having no reli- 


This is a ſpecial act of Chriſtian hope, to be thus 
wnbatiomed of ourlelves, and taſtened upon God, 
with a full reliance, truſt, and dependance on his 
mercy. Hammend. 

To Uxz0o'so0M. UV. as 

1. To reveal in confidence. 

1 lov'd thee, as too well thou knew'ſt ; 

Too well, anbeſom d all my ſecrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower'd 

By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. 
Milton, 

Do we une ſom all our ſecrets to him, and hide 
nothing that palſeth in the depth of our hearts 
trom him ? Alterbury., 

2. To open ; todiſcloſe. ; 

Should I thence, hurried on viewleſs wing, 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring 
Would ſoon wntof-m all their echo's mild. Milben. 

Uxzo'ucuT. 4. 

1. Obtained wichout money. 

The unbaught daintics If the poor. Dry. Horace. 

2. Not finding any purchaſer. 5 

The merchaat will lea, our native commodities 
wbeught upon the hands of the farmer, rather than 
export them to a marhet, which will not ford 
him returns with profit. Locke. 

Ux80'uxD. adj. 

1. Looſe : not tied. 

2. Wanting a cover : uſed of books. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular 
names for them, would be in no better caſe than 
a bookſeller, j had volumes that lay wnbuund, 
nd without titles; which he could make known 
to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſhects. Locke. 

3. Preterite of «nbind. 

dome from their chains the faithful dogs un- 

bound, Dryden. 

UxBo'/CxDED. adj. 

1. Infinite; interminable. 

Long were to tell what I have done; 

I voyag'd the unreal, vaſt, and ound deep 
Of horrible confuſion. Milton. 

The wice, th A o d proſpect lies before me; 

But ſhadou s, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 


Addiſon. 
2. Unlimitted ; unreſtrained, 
He was a man 
Of an untaunded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes. Shakeſpeare. 


He had given his curioſity its full, « uded 
range, and examin'd not only in contemplation, 
but by ſenſitive experiment, whatever could be 
good for the ſons of men. Decay of Pity. 

Uxzo/uxbevuLY. adv. Without bounds ; with- 
out limits. 
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der, tLat heaven and earth are not wide enough 


fur its range, but it will find work at home too. 


Gov. of the Tangue. 
Uxuo'UNDEDNESS. . f. Exemption from li- 
mits. 

Finitude, applicd to created things, imports the 
prepurtions of the ſeveral properties of theſe things 
to one another. Inftinitude, the anbound:dneſs of 
theſe degrees of properties. Cheyne. 

Uxzo'wepD. adj. Not bent. 

He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtift, unbowed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. SHD. H. VI. 

70 Uxgo'wEL. v.n. Toexenterate ; to eviſ- 


cerate. 
In this chapter I'll zzb@wel the ſtate of the queſ- 
tion. Hakeow. 


It is now become a new ſpecies of divinity, to 
branch out with fond diſtinttions our holy taub, 
which the pious ſimplicity of the firſt Chriſtians 
received to practice ; not to read upon as an ana- 
tomy, «nbow:{ and difleR to try experiments. 

Decay of Fiety. 

To Unzra'ce. v. a. 

1. To looſe ; to relax. 

With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces, aud gan ſoon unbrace 

His graſping hold. Spenſer. 
Somewhat of mournful ſure wy ears does 

wound ; 

Drums wnbrac'd, with ſoldiers broken cries, 

X Dryden. 
Nought ſhall the pſaltry and the hurp avail, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march for- 

bear, 

And numbing coldneſs has »zbrac'd the ear. Prior. 
Waſting years, that wither human race, 

Exhauſt iy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace, Pope. 
2. To make the clothes looſe. 

Is it phyſical, 

To walk «:»vrac'd, and fuck up the humours 

Of the dank morning ? Shak. Julius Carſar. 
Hamlet, with his doublet all wibrac'd ; 

No hat upon his Head, his ſtockings looſe. Sbaleſ. 
Ux8zRE'AaTHE:L. adj. Not exerciſed, 

They now have toil d their wnbreath'd memories 
With this tame plea againſt our nuptials. Shakeſ. 

Ux8RE/ATHING. adj, Unanimated. 

They ſpake not a word; 

But like dumb ſt.-tues, or «nbreathing ſtones, 

Star'd each on other, and louk'd deadly pale. Shak. 
UxZRE'b. ach. 

1. Not inſtructed in civility ; ill educated. 

Unbred miads muſt be a little ſent abroad. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Children learn from unlred or debauched ſer- 
vants, untowardly tricks. Locke on Education. 

Sure never any thing was fo unᷣred as that odious 
man. Congreve's Way of the World. 

2. Not taught: with t. 

A warrivour dame, | 

Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkilld. Dry. 
UxnBREE/CHEvD. adj. Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy's face, methought I did 

recoil 

Twenty-three years, and ſaw myſelf unlre:cb'd, 

In my green velvet coat. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
UxBRYseD. adj. Not influenced by money or 

gifts ; not hired, 

The foul gave all : 
Unhrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 
No leſs than heav'n. Dryden. 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs'd ; 

Unbribd by love; unterrify'd by threats. A. Phil. 
UxzrYpLED. adj, Licentious ; not reſtrained. 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 

To fly the favours of ſo good a king. Shakeſpeare. 

To what licence 

Dares thy unbridl:d boldneſs run itſelf 2 Ben Jonſon. 

We have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſ- 


greiles in and id/ed exceſs. Sprati”s Sermons. 
UnsRO“K E. adj. [from break. 
UxuROo'kKeEx. - * 


t. Not violated. 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me; 


into a ſchiſm. 


Of Kings «tw y'd on the waſted coaſts. . 


wine unburnt, 
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God keep all vows undroke, are made to thee, 
Shakeſpear e. 

Some married perſons, even in their marriage, 
do pleaſe God, by preſerving their faith unbroken. 


a Taylor. 

He _ broke peace in heav'n, and ſaith, till 
then 

Unhbroken, Milton. - 


2. Not ſubdued ; not weakened. 
From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe : 
Two centuries already he fulfill'd ; | 
And now began the third, unbroten yet. Dry lu. 
How broad his ſhoulders ſpread i by age uno ok / 
Tope. 


3. Not tamed. 
A lonely cow, 
Unworn with yokes, unbrolen to the plow. Add. 
UxuRo'THEKLIKE.] adj. IIl ſuiting with the 
Unnrxo/THERLY., þ character of a brother. 
Victor's unbraher lie heat towards the eaſtern 
churches, fomented that difference about Eaſter 
Decay of Pi 
Uxurvu'tsgn. adj. Not bruiſed; 3 
On Dardan plains, 
The freſh, and yet unbruiſed Greeks do 22 
Their brave pavillions. hakeſpraree - 
Care keeps his watch iney'ry old man's eye : 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lic; 
But where unbruiſed youth, with unſtuſt brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth 
reign. Sh. heſpeaure. 
To UN RV CRKT, v. a. To looſe from buckles. 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unb«ckling helws ; fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakeſps + 
He that wnbuck/-; this, till we do pleaſe 


To doft'r for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. 


Shak-ſpeare, 

His ſtarry helm vn, ſhew'd him _ 

In manhoud, where youth ended. Milt. Far. Loft. 
All wnbuckling the rich niail they wore, 

Laid their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. Pope. 
To UxzurLD. v.a. To raze ; to deſtroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 

T' unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Sal. 
What will they then but wntuild 

His living temples, built by faith to ſtand ; 

Their own faith, not another's ? Milton's Par, Loft. 
UxBurtT. adj. Not yet erected. 
Built walls you ſhun, unbuilt you fee. Drydon. 
Uxuv/x1sD. adj, Not interred ; not honoured ' 

with the rites of funeral. 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburiad yet, 

To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx > Shak... 
The moſs, which groweth upon the fkull of a 
dead man wn#uried, will ſtaunch blood potently. 

B 


acon., 
Him double cares attend, 
For his anburied ſoldiers, and his friend. 
Breathlefs he lies; and his untury'd ghoſt, 


Depriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt. Dry 


The wand'ring ghoſts 

P 
Uxzu/rxen. adi of 
Uxsu/rsT. 4 

1. Not conſumed ; not waſted; not injured 


by fire. 


Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thoſe, 


Whote breathlets bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
Unburn'd, unburied;'on a heap they lie. 


Dryden. 
2. Not heated with fire. 
Burnt wine is more hard and aſtringent, than 
Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Uxzu'nx1xG. adj. Not conſuming by heat. 
What we have ſaid of the unburning fire called 


light, ſtreaming from the flame of a candle, may 
eaſily be applied to all other light deprived of ſen- 


' To UN SUR TURN. v. a. 
1. To rid of a load. 
We ll ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 


Conferring them on younger ſtreugths; while we 


Unburden'd crawl tow'rd death. Shak. Kiny Lear, 
2. To throw off. 
Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 


The enyious load that lies upon his heart. * | 
3. I's 


UNC 


3. Todiſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 

From your love I have a warranty 
T* wnburthen all my plots and purpoſes, 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe, SH 

To Uxzu'TTOxN. v. a. To looſe any thing but- 
toned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, anc 
unbuttoning thee after ſupper. Shakeſpe. Henry IV. 

Many catch cold on the breaſt, by leaving then 
doublets unbu!toned. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

His filk waiſtcoat was «nbuttoned in ſeveral places. 

Addiſon 

UxcaLcrxrn. adj. Free from calcination, 

A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than ſal ammoniack, 
carried up with it calcined gold in the form of 
ſubtile exhalations. Boyle. 

Uxca'LLED. aj. Not ſummoned ; not ſent 
for ; not demanded. 

Baſilius had ſervants, who, though they came 
not uncalled, yet at call were ready. Sidn: 

He, bolder now, #n:2/'d before her ſtood. i 

Mild Lucina came u»-ald, and ſtood 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 


Then reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. 


Dryden. 


To UNC Lu. v. a. To diſturb. A harſh word. 

What ſtrange diſquiet has u:coln'd your breaſt, 
Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reſt? Dryden. 

UNnca/NCELLED. ad}. Not eraſed ; not abro- 
gated. 

I only mourn my yet wicancelUd ſcore ; 

You put me paſt the pow'r of payiag more. Dy. 
/XCAax0o'xiCcaL. adj. Not agreeable to the ca- 
nons. 

Uxca'ranLe, adj. ia apa, Fr. incrpar, Lat.) 
Not capable; not ſuſceptible. Now more fre- 
quently incap be. 

Thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 
Urcapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. SH. Alerch. of Ferice. 

He ho believes himſelf wcpable of pardon, 
goes on without any care of reforming. Hammond, 

This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them cap.ble of conviction; and they ap- 
plaud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they arc contending for error. Locke, 

Uxca'kteD fir. aj. Not regarded; not at- 
tended to. 

Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left 
their own and their people's ghoſtly condition un- 
cared fe cr. 

Uxca'rxNATE. adj. Not fleſhly. 

Nor need we he afraid to aſcribe that to the in- 
carnate ſon, witch ſometimes is attributed unto 
the un arnute father. Brown's; ur {.rrours, 

To UxSCASi. v, a. 

1. To diſengage from any covering. 

Sec Pompey is u for the combat. SH. 

Thou ſhalt be mater, Tranio, 1a my ſtead, 
*Tis hatch'd, and ſh. II be ſo: Tranio, at once 
Un e thee; take my colour'd hat and cloak. St. 

Unc. e me, and do vith me what you pleaſe. 
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2. Fo flay: to ſtrip. 
All m-n lam anca/:d gan deride. LU rd; Tul. 
Partly by lis voice, and partly by his ears, the 
afs was diſcover'd ; and confequently wicaſ d, well 
laughed at, and well cudgeli'd. "Eftr age. 
Uxca'vocuT. af, Not vet catched. 
Let him fiv far; 

Not in this land fall he remain ae 
And found, ditpatcii'd. Sh.uheſpcar.'s Ring Lear, 
His boſom glows with treaſures Yet wvcaught. 

Guy. 
Uxca'v3t5. 24. Having no precedent cauſe. 
Uses brio. ud. Not wary ; heedleſs. 
Unforeſeen, they fav, is unprepard ; 
Licautiaus Arcite thought himſelf Dryden. 
Uxcr/cEsrAT ED. adi. Not {ole mn'zed. 
Thus was the firſt dan, ev'n and morn ; 
Nor paſs'd ur aid, nor untung 
By the celeſtial chuirs. Viltn's Paradiſe Loft. 
Unxcr/x$URED. adj. Exempt from publick re- 
prozch. 
Hove &ilicult muſt it be for any ruler to live 
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uncenſured, where every one of the community is 
thus qualified for modelling the conſtitution ? Add. 

Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, 

Whote right it i; uncenſur' d to be dull. Pep. 

To be wncenſured, and to be obſcure, is the ſame 
thing. Pope's Letters 

Uxcr'RTAIN, adj. ¶ incertain, Fr. incertus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 

That ſacred pile, fo vaſt, ſo high, 

That whether tis a part of earth or ſky, 

Uncertain ſeems ; and may be thought a proud 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud. Denham. 
2. Doubtful ; not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protection of a ſuperior be- 
ing, is ſecure of nothing that he enjoys, and un- 
tain of every thing that he hopes for. Tilton. 

Condemned on Caucaſus to lie, 

Still to be dying, not to die; 
With certain pain, un ertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief. Gravy, 

3. Not ſure in the conſequence. 

I muſt be married to ny brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glats ! 
Murther her brothers, and then pr her ! | 
Uncertain way of gain! Shakfpre*; Richaid III. 

In the bright air the fanchion ſhone, 

Or whiſtling ſlings diſmi's'd th' wncertoin ſtone. (ay. 

The ſearch of our future being, is but a necdleſs, 
anxious, and «certain haſte to be knowing, ſooner 
than can, what, without all this ſolicitude, we 
ſhall know a little later, Pope. 

4. Not exact; not ſure. 

Aſcanius young, and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his bow, wrcertain in his aim: 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting 
ſicles, D. yden. 

5. Unſett!cd ; unregular. 

As the form of our publick ſervice is not vo- 
luntary, ſo neither are the parts thereof wicc! torn ;; 
but tlicy are all iet down in ſuch order, and with 
ſuch choice, as hath, in the wiſdom of the church, 
{ſeemed beſt, lager. 

UNCE“NTAIx ED. adj, Made uncertain. A word 
not uſed. 

The diverſity of ſeaſons are not ſo uncertaied by 
the ſun and moon alone, who always keep one and 
the ſame courſe, but that the ſtars have alſo their 
Working therein. .  Kakigh. 

UxcERTAINLV. adv. 

1. Not ſurely ; not certainly, 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo «:c-1t2in/y muſt come: 
When what was brought fo fur, and with ſuch pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden, 

Names mult be of very unſtoady meaning, if the 
ideas be referred to tandards without us, that can- 
not be known at all, or but very imperfectly and 
uncertmnly, Locke. 

2. Not confidently, 

They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt 
All fear of ill: and yet if he be dead, 

Speak ſoftly, or «ncertainly. Denvam's Sophy. 
Uxcr/rTA'!STY. 3. 

1. Dubiouſ: es; want of knowledge. 

All great concernments muſt delavs endure ; 
Raſneſs and haſte make all things unſecure ; 
And if nncertain thy pretenſions he, 
Stay till fit time wear aut , inty. Denham, 
You common cry of curs, whote breath I hate, 
Here then remain with your wnc-rtuuinty ; 

Let ery feeble rumour ſhake your hearts. Sbat. 
2. Inaccuracy. 

Tht which makes doubfulneſs and wrrertainty in 
thefignification of ſome, more than other words, 
is the difference of ideas they ſand for. Locke. 
2. Contingency ; want of certainty. 

God's omniſcience is a light ſhiniag into every 
dark corner, ſtedfaſtly graſping the groueft and 
moſt flippery uncertainties. South's Sermons. 
4. Something unknown. 

Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's cafe, that 
quits a moral certainty. for an «certainty, and leaps 
trom the honeſt buſineſs he was brought up to, 
into a trade he has no kill in. L Fflrange. 


To UxCclia'IN, v. a To free from chains. 
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Minerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhiela, 

Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field! 

The hero acted what the queen ordain'd ; 

So was his fame complete, and Andromede ws 
lain d. Prix: 

Uxcna'xcEABLE. adj. Immutable; not ful. 
j2Q to variation. 

It the end for which a law provideth, be per. 
petually neceſſary ; and the way whereby it pro. 
videth perpetually alſo moſt apt, no doub but that 
every ſuch law ought for ever to remain w2h4 3/4. 
ble. He ker, 

Uxcna"xGED. adj. 

1. Not altered. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
ſpirits are anch gel. Taylor's Rule of Holy Livico, 

More ſafe I fing with mortal voice; un. bang Vs 
To hoarſe, or mute. Milton's Parade I. 

* 1 * 

2. Not alterable. 

Diſmiſs thy fear, 
And her 'n's nchang'd decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rtul gods have torn thee from my ile, 
Dr yder, 

Honour uncheng d, a principle profeſt, ; 
Vit to one ſide, but mod'rate to the reſt. P:-, 

UxcHa/NXGEABLENESS. . Immutability. 

This unc ham cab of colour I am now to de- 


ſcribe. ; Nervt. 
Uxcnua/NGEABLY. adv, Immutably; without 
change. 


All truth is »-ha»g-26/y the ſame; that propo- 
ſition, which is true at any time, being fo for ever, 
Scutb. 

Her fir order, diſpoſition, frame, 

Muſt then ſubſiſt anch rgrably the fame. Blackmore, 
UxcuyxS61xG. adj, Sutfering no alteratiun. 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unh, 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 

I would effay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, 

Yhax«jþe. re. 
True expreſſion, like th' un, ſun, 

Clears and improves whate'er it ihines upon: 

It gilds all objects but it alters none. P:pe. 

To UxXCK&4'RGE. v. a. To retract an acculie 

tion. 

Even his mother ſhall v. the practice, 

And call it accident. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Uxcua'xtraBLe. ad. Contrary to charity; 

contrary to the univerſal love preſcribed by chriſ- 

tianity. 
All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 

To furniſh ammunition for this war; 

Uncha»itable zeal our reaſon whets, 

And double edzes on our patlion ſets. Der bun. 

This fills the minds of weak men with wicket. 

tablæ interpretations of thoſe actions of which they 

are not competent judges. iid: ſon Freehold re 

UNCUARITABLENESS, 2. . Want of charity. 

The pemtence of the criminal may have num- 

ber'd him among the ſaints, when our naretracted 

'-/5 may fend us to unquenchable dames. 

(rovernmnt ef the Tonga 

God commands us to love car enemies, fo tit 

if we hate them we ſin, and are juſtly kept back 
A "TY, , 
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by OUT OWN M7; ritt len: bs. KA. 
Heaven and hell are the proper regions ot mei- 
cy and wrchuritat leni. tor ure 


UxcnyAkiTABLY., ade. In a manner contraty 

to charity. 

-] did not mean the cutting off all that nation 

with the ſword ; which, far be it from me that I 

ſhould ever think ſo defperately, or with to «1» 

ritably. Spec iFo 

Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me ; 

Pncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And ſhameſully my hopes by you are butcher'd. 
S bc- Gs 

Men, imprudentiy and anch s, often, employ 

their zeal for perſons. ; Here. 

Uxcia'Ry. adj, Not wary; not cautious ; abt 

frugal. | 

I've ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, 

And laid my honour to wichary out. Shake e. 

Uxcia'sTE. aj. Lewd; libidinous ; not contt- 

nent ; not chaſte ; not pure. 

One, that ia divers places I had heard before 


blazed, 


a. 


the obedience ought to be unlimited. 
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plazed, as the moſt impudently unchaſte woman of | 


all Aſia. Sidney. 
In my maſter's garmenta, 

Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
Wit «nchafte purpoſes, to violate 

M lady's honour. Shakeſreare's Cym" ln. 

Whotoever is unc, cannot reverence him- 
ſelf; and the reverence of a man's ſelf is, next 
relivion, the chieſeſt bridle of all vices Hacer. 

; Luft, by «nchuft: looks, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton. 

If me thinks to be ſeparated by reaſon of her 
huſband's wehaſte life, then the man will be un- 
curably ruined. Taybr, 

Uxcua'sTITY. n. ſ. Lewdneſs; incontinence. 

That generation was more particularly addicted 
to intemperance, ſenſuality ; and nN. cad. 

When the ſun is among the horned figns, he 
may produce ſuch a ſpirit of unch.,ftity, as 13 dange- 
tous to the honour of your worſhip's families. A. 

UncHEEz KEULNESS. . f. Melancholy: glo- 
mincſs of temper. 

Many, 'by a natural vn bees fulucſ. of heart, love 
to indalge this uncomfortable way of life. Addiſon. 

Uxcnut/cxEn. di. 

1. Unreſtrained ; not hindred. 

Apt the mind, or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck d, and of her roving is no end. Milton. 

Thee on the wing thy anche vigour bore. 

To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar. Sth to J. Eil. 

2, Not contradicted. 

What news on the Ryalto? 

y, yet it lives there anche d, that An- 
thonio hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd. Shakeſp. 

Uxcur'wen. adj. Not maſticated. 

He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With anche morfels, while he churns the gore. 

Dryd:n. 

To UxcurLn. v. a. To deprive of children. 

He hath widow'd and uch, many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shakeſpeare. 

Uxcur1's TIAN. adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity. 

Its uncharitable, nch ian, and inhuman, to 
paſs a peremptory ſentence of condemnation upon 
A try'd friend, where there is any room left for a 
mare favourable judgment. L' Eftrange. 

Theſe wchrifion fiſhers of men, are fatally caught 
in their own nets. Sous l., 

I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of 
this their hypothefis, were it not «nchriflian. Norris. 

2. Unconverted ; infidel. 

Wherevpon grew a queſtion, whether a chri- 
tian ſoldier might herein do as the wnchriſian did, 
and wear as they wore. Thoker. 

UncurvsTIANNESS. . . Contrariety to chri- 
ſtianity. 

The wnchr:ſtianneſs of thoſe denials might ariſe 
from a Giſpleafure to fee me prefer my own di- 
vines before their min ſters. Aing Charles. 

Uncircumci'setD. adj. Not circumciſed; not 
a Jew. 

The uncircumci; d ſmil'd grimly with di'dain, 

Coley. 

Uncixcumcrs:vn. . ſ. Omiſſion of circum- 
ciſion. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew ſhall he cir- 
cumciſed, thereby conſtitutes wacircumc:/ion an ob- 
liquity ; which, had he not given that law, had 
never been ſuch. Hammond, 

UxcixcumscRr1'BED. adj. Unbounded ; unli- 
mited. 

Though I, uncircumnſcrid d myſelf, retire, 

And put not forth my goodneſs. Miltn's Par, Loft. 

An arbitrary prince is the maſter of a non- reſiſt- 
ing people; for where the power is wncircumſer ed, 
ulcli a- 

The ſovereign was Hattered by a ſet of men into 
a perſhaſian, that the regal authority was unlimited 
and wncircimferib'd LAddion's Freebelder. 

UxcizcvMsSPECTe adj. Not cautious ; not vi- 
gilant. j ; 

Their wnci» cumſpect ſimplicity had been uſed, eſ- 
pecially in matters of 1 cligion. Hayward. 

UxcrixcumsTANTIAL. adj. Unimportant. 2. 
bad word. s 

The like particulars, although they ſeem un. 


=. 
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cum*antial, are oft ſet down in holy ſcripture. 
Proezr's Fulzar Errours, 
* 6 X OS 

UxcyYv1t. adj. | mov), Fr. ici villa, Lat.) Un- 
polite ; not agrecable to rules of elegance, or com- 
plaiſance. 

Your undutiful, wcirrll, and uncharitable deal- 
ing in tlus your book, Nach detected you. I birgift. 

They lem well, yet I have much to do, 

To Keep me from wrcivil outra ges. Shuteſpeore. 

My friends are ſo unreaſonable, that they would 
have me be wwciv!/ to him. Spectutw. 

Uxcl'viLLY. «0%. Unpolitely ; not complai- 
tantly, 

Somewhat in it he would not have done, or de- 
fired undone, when he broke forth as deſperately, 
as before he had done wnoivilly, Brown's Fuig. Er. 

UzcrYviizizkh, adj, 

t. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But we, brave Bricons, foreign laws defpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and wr. vis d; 
Fierce for tl }.berties of wit, and bold, 
We {till defy'd the Romans, as of old. 

2. Coarſe; indecent... 

Several, who have been polithed in France, 
make uſe of the moſt coarſe, nciviliz'd words in 
our language. Ad hben. 

UNCia/nirlsn, ad. Not purged ; not purificd. 

One ounce of wliey wil 1 ified! 5 one ounce of vil 
of vitriol, make no apparent alteration. landau. 

To UNcLa'sp. v. a. To open what is ſhut with 
claſps. 

Thou know'f no lefs, but all: I have uncli/p'd 
To thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret ſoul. Shak. 

Prayer can wncl/p the girdles of the north, ſay- 
ing to a mountain of ice, be thou removed hence, 
and caſt into the fea. Taylor's e Communicant, 

Uxct a'ss1CKx. adj. Not claflick. 

Angel of dulnefs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er a'l «n/://7.4 ground. Pope. 

U'NCLE. #. f. [ oncle, Fr.] The father's or mo- 
ther's brother. 

Hamlet puniſhes his a rather for his own 
death, than the murther of his father. Slap. 

UNxcLE Ax. adj. 

1. Foul; dirty ; filthy. 

Charon, 
A ſordid god : down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, wnclean, 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Prieſts are pattervs for the reſt ; 
The gold of heai'n, who bear the God impreſs' d: 
But when the precious coin is Kept wn leans 
The fov'reign's image is no longer (een. 
If they be foul, on whom the p-onle truſt, 
Well may the hater brats contract a ruſt. Dry. 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
3- Foul with fin. 
Befides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more cxecrably unc, profane? Mut, 
What agonies muſt he endure ? What difficulties 
overcome, before he can c eanſe 1:imſclf from the 
pollutions of fin, and he a fit inhavitant of that 
holy place, where no wclean thing fall enter? Reg. 
4. Lewd; unchaſte. 
Let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like too, pinch the «1-422 knight, 
And aſs him, why that hour of t'ry revel, 
In their ſo iaered paths he dares to tread, 
In ſhape, profane. SA pb. Mr /rves of Wind. 
Some tree, whoſe broad, ſmogtyh leaves together 
ſew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thoſe middle parts; that this new comer, ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as novlcan. Milton, 
Adultery of the heart, conſiſting of inordinate 
and un leum 1ffections. Perkins. 
UxCLEA'NLINESS. n. f. Want of cleanlinefs. 
This profane liberty and wacl:animneſi, the arch- 


biſhop reſolv's to reform. Clarendon, 
UxcLYANLY. adj. 
1. Foul; filthy; naſty, 
Civet is of a baſer birch than tar; 

The very unh ux of a cat. Shateſprare. 


2. Ind-cent ; unchalte. 
"Tis pity that theſe harmonious writers have ever 
indulged any thing wilearly or impure to defile 


heir paper. Hut. 
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Uxer r/AxXNESS. 2. ,. 

1. Leu dneſs; incontinence. | 

In St. Giles's I under ſtood that moſt of the vileſt 
and moſt miſerable houfes of uzcle:mneſi were. Graz. 

2. Waut of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be 
not troubleſome to thytelt, or to others, by un- 
handfomeneſs, or uncle. Tay.or, 

2. Sin; wickedneſs. 

1 will fave you from all your uncleannefſess Exel. 

4; Want of ritual-purity, 

NC. ta xNSED. adj. Not cleanſed. 

Pond earth is a good compoſt, if the pond have 
been long wecdrarſd: ſo the water be not too 
hungry. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 

To UncLx'w. v. a. [from clew.] To undo. 

If I ſhould pay you for't as tis extoll'd, 

It would unc/:w me quite. Shateſpeare"s Timon. 
To UxeLt/xcn, v. d. To open the cloſed hand. 
The hero fo his enterprize recalls ; 

His f:ft «» -»he;, and the weapon falls, Garth, 
Uxcui'ey tv, ad, Whole; not cut. 

As toon as there began a diſtinction between 
clipped and w-/ipped money, bullion aroſe. Lock. 

To UncLiLoATtH. v.a. lo ſtrip; to make naked. 

The baughs and branches are never inchathed 
aud left naked. RI Hiſtory of the Werld. 

Foor orphans minds are left as nh and 
naked altogether, as their bodies. Atterbur y. 

Cover the couch over withthick woollen clothes, 
the warmth whereof will makeit come preſently ; 
which once perceived, forthwith «nc/zath it. Mort. 

1o a diſtinct knowledge of things, we muſt un- 
chath them of all theſe mixtures, that we may 
contemplate them naked, and in their own nature. . 

Watts's Logick. . 

To UxcLo's. v. a. 

1. To diſencumber; to exonerate. 

Could I meet em 

But once a day it would wnchog my heart 

Of what lies heavy to't. Shak: ſpeare, . 
2. To ſet at liberty. 

Then air, becauſe an lig'd in empty ſpace, 

Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. Dry. 
To UxcLo1'sTER. v. . To et at large. 

Why did I not, ie d from the womb, .. 
Take my next lodging in a tomb ? arris. . 

To UxCLo'sE. v.a. To open. 

Soon 75 thy letters trembling I unclaſe, 

That well known name awakens all my woes. Pop. - 
UxcLto'sEv. adj. Not ſeparated by inclofures. 
The King's army would, through thoſe wnchoſed - 

parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon, 

UxcLto'uvtD. adj. Free from clouds; clear: 
from obſcurity ; not darkened. | 

The father unfolding bright 

Tow'rd the right hand his glory on the ſon 

Blaz'd forth unc deity. Milton's Par, Loft. 
True virtues, with unchrdd light, 

All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. Roſcom. - 
Bleſt with temper, whoſe, mnckuded ray, Rs 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope, 
Uxcto'vbevNEss. . ſ. Openneſs; freedom 

from gloom. 

The love I would perſuade, makes. nothing 
more conducive to it, than the greateſt uncleud d- 
n /, of the eye, and the perfecteſt illuſtration of 
the object, which is ſuch, that the cleareſt reaſon 
is the moſt advantageous light it can defire to 
be ſeen by. Boylz.. 

Uxcio'upy. adj. Free from a cloud. 

Now night in filent ſtate begins to riſe, 

And twinkling orbs beftrow th' unc h¹,ᷓ Des; 

Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends: Gay. 
To UncLu'TCH. v. a. Too 
If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his 

bowels, «nclutch his griping hand, or diſſcize him 

of his prey; yet ſure it muſt diſcourage him from 
graſping of heaven too. Decay ef Picty. 

To Uxco'te. v. a. To pull the cap off. 

Vonder are two apple-women fcolding, and juſt 
ready to un one anuther. . Arbuthnot on Pope. 


* 


- To Uxco'iL., v. @. | from coil.] To open from 


being coiled or wrapped one part upon another. 
The fpiral air-veſſels are like threads of cobweb, 

a little unc. Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 

; 3 Uxcorx8D,. 
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Uxco'twry. adj. Not coined. 

While thou liv't, Kate, take a fellow of plaia, 
#1:911-d conſtancy. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

An ounce of coined ſtandard ſilver, muſt he of 
equal value to an ounce of unc4#:d ſtandard ſilver. 


Locke. 


Uxcortrrler zb. adj. Not collected; not re- 
collected. 

Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my ſoul yet wnco!/cHed ſdid, 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon! return; 
Reflect again, and thou again ſhalt mourn. Prior. 


Uxco'LouRreD. ay. Not ſtained with any co- 


lour, or die. 
Out of things wnco/2ured and tranſparent, we can 


Tepreſent unto you all ſeveral colours. Bacon, 


Whether to deck v.ith clouds the wnco/cur'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs; 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. Milton. 

Uxco'rBrDp. adj. Not parted or adjuſted by 
the conib. ' 

They might perceive his head 
To he unarmed, and curled, «:2combed hairs, 


Upſtarting ſtitl. Spenſer. 
Their locks are beds of wuncombed ſnakes, that 
wind 


About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Craſh. 

Thy locks uncymb'd, like a rough wood appear. 

Dryden. 

Veco'MFATABLE. adj. Inacceſſible; unat- 
tainable. A low, corrupt word. 

Uxco'MELINESS. 1. ſ. Want of grace; want 
of beauty. 

The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely 
patched, and thatched, that men do even ſhun the 
places, for the wncomelin:ſs thereof. Spen/er”s Ireland. 

He prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, 
well-behaved reproof to all 3 Shakeſp 

Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers call di 
ter v, and di quarts acuto, becauſe they always con- 
cur in an acute angle, both for the natural imbe- 
cility of the angle itſelf, and likewiſe for their 
very wncomelincſs, ought to be exiled from judicious 
eyes. Watton's Arclitecture. 

Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment 
which they owed to the father of their country, 


4a caſe they had diſcovered any real uncomelineſs. 


King Charles. 
The beauty or wncomelineſs in good and ill- breed- 
ing, will make deeper impreſſions on them, in 
the examples of others, than from any rules. Locke. 
Uxco'MELY. adj. Not comely; wanting grace. 
Though he thought Inquiſitiveneſs an uwncomely 
gueſt, he could not but aſk who ſhe was. Sidney. 
Neither is the ſame accounted an ancomely man- 
ner of riding; for great warriors ſay, they never 
ſaw a more comely man than the Iriſhman, nor 
that cometh on more bravely in his charge. 
Spenſer's Irelund. 
Nany, who troubled them moſt in their coun- 
ſels, durſt not go thither, for fear of «ncomely af- 
fronts. Clurendon. 
Dacm iy courage, unbeſeeming ſkill. TLomſ. Aut. 
Uxco'MrorRrABLE. adj. 
1. Affording no comfort ; gloomy ; diſmal; mi- 
ferable. 

He much complaineth of his own nc fortal l. 
exile, wherein he ſuſtained many moſt grievous 
jadignities, and endured the want of ſundry, both 
pleaſures and honours, before enjoyed. Hooker. 

Chriſtmas is in the moſt dead, ancomfortable time 
of the year, when the poor people would ſuffer 
very much, if they had not good cheer to ſupport 
them. Addiſen. 

Ours is melancholy and uncomſurtuble portion 
here below! A place, where not a day paſſes, but 
we eat our bread with ſorrow and cares: the pre- 
ſent troubles us, the future amazes; and even the 
paſt fills us with grief and anguiſn. Wake. 

The ſun ne'er views th' u:comfortable ſeats, 


When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's Ody. 


2. Recervins no comfort; melancholy. 

Uxco'uroxTABLENESS. 3. ſ. Want of cheer- 
fu!neſs. 

The want of zuſt diſpoſitions to the holy ſacra- 
ment, may occaſion this wc omfcrtablineft. Taybr. 
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* MPORTABLY. adv. Without cheerful- 
neſs. . 

Uncomma'xnen. adj, Not commanded. 

It is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed 
upon all thoſe atfected, wrcoommanded, abſurd auſte- 
rities of the Romiſh profeflion. South. 

Uxco'x:wox. adj. Not frequent; rare; not 
often found or known. 

Some of them are vncommnn, but ſuch as the 
reader muſt aſſent to, when he ſees them explain- 
ed. Adil. ſ an. 

Uxco/umoxLy. adv, Not frequently; to an 
uncommon degree. | 

Uxco'mMoNNEsS. . .. Infrequency ; raregels; 
rarity. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples 
and Rome, does not ſo much ariſe out of their 
greatneſs as ucommonneſ;, 

UxcomPa'cT. adj. Not compact; not cloſely 
cohering. 

Thele rivers were not ſtreams of running mat- 
ter; for how could a liquid, that lay hardeuing by 
degrees, ſettle in ſuch a furrowed, wcompatt ſur- 
face ? Addiſen. 

UncommuſNnicaTED. adj. Not communicated. 

There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really cauſ- 
eth the ſame natural operations or properties to 
be made common unto both ſubſtances ; but what- 
ſoever is natural to deity, the ſame remaineth in 
Chriſt wrcommunicated unto his manhood; and 
whatſoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof 
is uncapable. Heoker. 

Uxco'MPANIED. ach. Having no companion. 

Thence ſhe fled, wncompanied, unſought. Fairfax, 

Uxcomya'ss10NATE. «adj. Having no pity. 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her wncompſſionate fire. SHA. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the uwncom- 
Puſionate ſurges. Sandys's Journey, 

Tf thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed ; 

In wunconp.:ſſionite anger do not ſo. Milton's gen. 

UxcomeyE'LLED. adj. Free from compulſion. 

The amorous needle, once joined to the load- 
ſtone, would never, uncompelled, forſake the in- 
chanting mineral. Beyle. 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor, uncompell d, the dangerous truth betray, 
Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of wy 
e. 

UxcomMPLaisa'sT, adj. Not civil; not oblig- 
ing. 

A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplaiſ.unt 
to others, ſo that he has no deference for their in- 
clinations. che 

UxcomMPLE'AT. adj. Not perfect; not finiſhed. 

Various incidents do not make different fables, 
but are only the wncompleat aud unfiniſhed parts of 
the ſame fable. Hope. 

UxcomPpo'UNDED. adj. 

1. Simple; not mixed. 

Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all 
uncomprundcd matter. Newton's Opticks. 

Your wrcompoiunded atoms, you 

Figures in numbers infinite allow ; 

From which, by various combination, ſprings 

This uncontin'd diverſity of things. Hluctmore. 

2. Simple; not intricate. 

The ſubſtance of the faith was compriſed in 
that wrcompounded ſtyle, but was afterwards pru- 
dently enlarged, for the repelling heretical inva- 
ders. | Hammond's Fundamentels. 

UxcomPRE'ss ED. adj. Free from compreſſion. 

We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſet- 
ting down the different weight of our receiver, 
when emptied, and when full of wrcomprefſed air. 

Boyle. 

UncomyrEnt'/Nerve. adj, g 

1. Unable to comprehend. 

2. In S eure it feems to ſigniſy incomprehen- 

le 


The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows al moſt every grain of Pluto's gold; 
Finds bottom in th' mcompgrebenfive deep. S ale. 

Uxcoxnceivarte. od. Not to be underſtood 3 
not to be comprehended by the mind. 

In the communication of motion by impulſe, we 


Addiſon. | 
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can have no other conception, but of the paffing 
of motion out of one body into another; which iz 
as obſcure and wrcometiwable, as how our mind: 
move or ſtop our bodies by thought. Locke, 
Thoſs atoms wond'rous ſmall muſt be, 
Small to an wncorcervable degree ; 
Since though theſe radiant ſpoils diſpers'd in air, 
Do ne'er return, and ne'er the ſun repair, Blacks, 

Unconce'tVaBLENESS. . . Incompreheak 
bility. 

The «nconceivablen;ſs of ſomething they find in 
one, throws men violently into the contrary hy. 
potheſis, though altogether as unintelligible. Lets, 

UxcoxcerveD. adj. Not thought; tot ima- 
gined. 

Vaſt is my theme, yet wnconceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, ſcarce looſen d yet from things, 

Creech, 

Uxcoxcr'/ix. . ſ. Negligence; want of in- 
tereſt ; freedom from anxiety : freedom from per- 
turbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the 
malice of enemies, the want of judgment in fr.end;, 
and the wnconcern of indiflerent perions. Swrft, 

UxCcoNnce'kNED. ach. 

1. Having no intereſt. 

An idle perton is like one that is dead, uncos- 
cerned in the changes and neceſſities of the world. 

Taylr, 

The earth's motion is to be admitted, notwitt+ 
ſtanding the ſeeming contr.ry evidence of uncon- 
cd ſenſes. Glanville, 

It ſeems a principle in human nature, to incline 
one way more than another, even in matters 
where we are wholly ancorcerned. Swift, 

2. Not anxious; not diſturbed; not affected. 
Before the thing it has with in Milton, for in Dry- 
den, and at in Rogers, 

See the morn, 
All wncon nd with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton; Par. If, 

Youcall'd me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal thare; and in this depth of miſery 
Can I be wnconcerned ? Denbam's Sep" ye 

The virgin from the gronnd 
Upſtarted freſh, already clos'd the wound ; 
And wnconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore. Dryd'r, 

Happy moitals, wnconcern*d for more, 

Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore. Dryder. 

We ſhall be eaſy and wnconcern'd at all the acci- 
dents of the way, and regard only the event of 
the journey. Regeri, 

Uxcoxnc#/xnrvLy. adv. Without intereſt or 
affection ; without anxiety ; without pertu: bation, 

Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes, 

So wnconcern'dly can relate our woes, 
As not to lend a tear. - Denham. 

Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 
Which ee'n the beſt can hardly bear: 

He took the ſummons, void of fear, 

And wnconcern'dly caſt his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. 
Dryden, 

Is heaven, with its pleaſures for evermore, to 
be parted with ſo w:concer nedly ls an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory too light in the balance? 
againſt the hopeleſs deatli of the atheiſt, and utter 
extinction ? Ben ly. 

UxcoxncE'RNEPNESS. nf. Freedom from anx- 
iety, or perturbation. 

No man, having done a kindneſs to another, 
woutd think himſelf juſtly dealt with, in a total 
neglect, and unconcer necineſs of the pe! ſon wy had 


received that kindneſs. cut hb. 


Uv cox c ANN G. adj. Not intereſting; not 
affecting; not belonging to one. , 

Things impoſſible in their nature, or an, 
to us, cannot beget it. Decay of Piet. 

This ſcience of medals, which is charged with 
ſo many uncencerning parts of knowledge, and built 
on ſuch mean materials, appears ridiculous to theſe 
that have not examined it. Addiſon on Med. 

UnconceRrnMENT. . /, The ſtate of haviog 
no ſhare. 


| 


Being privileged by an happy" anconceramen in 
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thoſe legal murders, you may take a ſweeter reliſh 
of your own innocence. South. 

UxconcLu'pes ad or Not decifive; infer- 

UxcoxncLu'pixg., I ring no plain or certain 
concluſion or conſequence. 

Our arguments are inevident and unconcludent. 

II. 

He makes his underſtanding only the ware houſt 
of other mea's falſe and uni reaſonings, 
rather than a repoſitory of truth for his own uſe. 

Locke. 

UxcoxcLu/pixGNESS. .. Quality of being 
unconcluding. 

Either may be much more probably maintained 
than hitherto, as againſt the unaccurateneſs and 
the unconcludingneſs of the analytical experiments 
yulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

Uxcoxco'c TED. adj, Not digeſted ; not ma- 
tured. : 

We ſwallow cherry-ſtones, but void them un- 
con ted. Brown's . Err. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between 
our new lights and antient truths, as between the 
ſun and an wnconce? d, evanid meteor. GClantille. 

Did ſhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th' amazing fireworks of the iky, 
lu u ed feeds fermenting lie. þ Lickmor e. 

UscoxbEux ER. adj. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and arc practice among ſt 


the Greeks and Romans, to cxpote, without pity, |. 


their innocent infants, ache. 

UxcoN TINA. aj. Abſolute ; not limited 
by any terms. 

O paſs not, Lord! an abſulute decree, 

Or bind thy ſentence unconditional ; 

But in thy ſentence our remorſe foreſce, 
And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryd-n. 

Our Saviour left a power in lis chui ch to abſolve 
men from their fins ; but this was not an abſolute 
and ita power veſted in any, but founded 
upon repentance, and on the penitent's belief in 
him alone. Hue“, Parer gon. 

UxcoxFrxep. dj. 

1. Free ſrom reſtraint. 

I wonder at it 

That ſhews thou art w1confin'd. 

Clhavcer has refined on Boccace, and has mend- 
ed the ſtories he has borrowed : though proſe al- 
lows more liberty of thought, and the expreſſion 
more eaſy when wnconfined by numbers. Our 
countryman carries weight, and yet wins the race 
at diſadvantage. Dryden. 

Poets, a race long »nc9fu'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 

Recriv'd his laws. Pop:”s Eſſay on C. tticiſm. 

2. Having no limits; unbounded. 

If that which men eſteem their happineſs, were, 
like the light, the ſame ſufficient and anne 
good, whether ten thouſand enjoy the benefit of 
It, or but one, we ſhould ſee men's good will and 
kind endeavours would he as univerfal. Spectator, 

Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet wnconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. 
Pope. 

UxcoxFrXARLE. oj, Unbounded. 

You rogue! you ſtand upon your honour ! why, 
thou «xconfineble baſeneſs, it is as much as I can do 
to keep mine honour. Shak ſp. A IT. of Wind. 

Uxcoxri'awen, adj. 

1, Not fortified by reſolution; not ſtrengthened ; 
raw; weak. 

The unexpected ſpeech 
The king had made upon the new-rais'd force, 
In th' uncegf m- troops, mueli fear did breed. 
Daniel. 
2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſtimony. 
; He would have reſign'd 

To him his heav*nly office, nor was long 
His witneſs un ef. NMiltin's Paradije Regain'd. 

. Not ſettled in the church by the rite of con- 
ſirwynt ion. 

Uxcoxro'xa, adj. Unlike; diſſimilar; not 
analogous, ; 

Not unccnform to other ſhining globes. 

Uscox ,. LE. adj, Inconſiſtent; not 
confarming. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Million. 


Pr 
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Unto thoſe general rules, they know we do; 
not defend, that we may hold any thing unconform- 


able. Hooker. 

Moral good is an action conformable to the rule 
of our duty. Moral evil, is an action wnconforma- 
vic to it, or a neglect to fulfil it. Muss Logick. 

Uxconro'tatty, . J. lncongruity ; incon- 
ſiſtency. 

The moral goodneſs or evil of men's actions, 
which conſiſt in their conformity or u«nconfermity 
to right reaſon, muſt be eternal, neceſſary, and 
unchangeable. South. 

Uxcoxru'stv. adj. Diſtinct; free from con- 
fuſion. 

It is more diſtin& and wnco:fuſed than the ſenſi- 
tive memory. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at 
hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having 
them wnc29:fuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh 
one thing from another, conſiſts the exactneſs of 
judgment. Locke. 

Uxcoxer'stpLy. adv. Without confuſion, 

Every one finds that he knows, when any idea 
is in his underſtanding, and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them, diſtinctly and un- 
confuſeilly, from one another. Locke. 

Uxcoxeu/rarLE. aj. Irrefragable; not to 
be convicted of errour. 

One political argument they boaſted of as wrcnn- 
[ita'le, that from the marriages of ecclefiaſticks, 
would enſue poverty in many of the children, and 
thence a diſgrace and burden tothe church. Sprore. 

Uxcoxc#AaLtn, adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expoſing wine, after four months digeſtion 
in horſe-dung, unto the extremity of cold, the 
aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit retire, 
and be found wcongeal:d in the center. Brown. 

Uxco'xJucal. adj. Not conſiſtent with ma- 
trimonial Pit, not befitting a wife or huſband, 

My name 

To all poſterity may ſtand defam'd ; 

With malediction mention'd, and the blot 

Of falthood moſt #xconjugal traduc'd. Milton, 

Uxcoxxr'erteD., adj. Not coherent; not 
joined by proper tranſitions or dependence of 
parts; lax; looſe; vague. 

Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments 
broken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort, 
unc unnected diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire 
body of truth. Watts. 

Uxcoxw1vixc, adj. Not forbearing penal no- 
dice. 

To that hideous place not ſo confin'd, 

By rigour wcomT1:g ; but that oft 

Leaving my dolorovs priſon, I enjoy 

Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Milton. 
Uxco'XQUERABLE. adj. Not to be ſubdued ; 


d| inſuperable ; not to be overcome; invincible. 


Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and 
cauſing his ene mies to feel the force of his wcon- 
u:rable arms. Dryden. 
Spadillio, firſt urcoguerab/e lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. 


= 
Uxco'xeveRaBLY. adv, Invincibly; intu- 
perably. 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong ; 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong, 

Uxco'NQUERED. adj. i 

1. Not ſubdued; not overcome. 

To die ſo tamely, 
O'ercome by paſſion and misfortune, 
And ſtill anconguer'd by my foes, ſounds ill. Denh. 
Unconquer*d yet, in that forlorn eſtate, 

His manly courage overcame his fate. Dryden. 

2. Inſuperable; invincible, 

Theſe brothers had a-while ſerved the King of 
Pontus; and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had ſhewed as 
«rcongurr'd courage, ſoa rude faithfulneſs. Sidney. 

What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield, 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconguer' d virgin 
Wherewith ſhe freez d her foes to congeal'd ſtone? 
But rigid looks, and chaſte avſterity, 

And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence, 


Pope. 
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Uxco/x3ctoNABLE. adj, 
| r. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or ex- 
ion. 

A man may oppoſe an wnconſcionable requeſt for 
an unjuſtifiable reaſon. L'Eftrange. 

2. Forming unreaſonable ex i 

You cannot be ſo w:conſcionatle as to charge me 
for not ſubſcribing of my name, for that would 
reflect too groſsly upon your own party, who ne- 
ver dare it. Dran. 

1 Enormous; vaſt. A low word. 

is giantſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 
Stalking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, 
And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. _ Milton. 

4. Not guided or influenced by conicience. 

How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and un- 
conſcionable ? hardly ever did auy man of no conſci- 
ence continue a man of any credit long. South, 

UNnco'NsCI0NABLENESS, . ſ. Unreaſonable- 
neſs of hope or claim. 

Unco'xscloxA8LY. adv. Unreaſonably. 

Indeed 'tis pity you ſhould miſs 

Th' arrears of all your ſervices; 

And for th' eternal obligation, 

have laid upon th' ungrateful nation, 

Be us d fo waconſcionably hard, : 

As not to find a juſt reward. Hudibr as. 

This is a common vice; though all things here 

Are ſold, and ſold wnconſcionably dear. Dryden, 

Uxco'xsciovs. adj. 

t. Having no mental ion. 

Unconſciou; cauſes only till impart 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert : 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 
Can more or leſs of art and care bettow. Blut. 

2. Unacquainted; unknowing. ? 

A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, wnconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

Unco'xsEckaTED. adj. Not ſacred ; not dedi- 
cated ; not devoted. 

The fin of Lirael had even wzconſecrated and pro- 
faned that ſacred edifice, and robbed it of its only 
defence. | —_ 

Uxconss/xTtn. adj. Not yielded. 

We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of 
our natures, to our pronenefs to evil: for how- 
ever theſe, unconſented to, will not be imputed to 
us, yet they are matter of ſorrrow. Wake. 

UxcoxsS1'vsRED. adj. Not conſidered; not 
attended to. 

Love yourſelf; and in that love, . 

Not unconſidered leave your honour. Shat:ſpeare. 

It will not be «nconfider:d, that we find no o 
track in this labyrinth. Brown's Valg. Err. 

Uxco'xsOo NT. adj. Incongruous; unfit; in- 
conſiſtent. 12 

It feemeth a thing unconſanant, that the world 
ſhould honour any other as the Saviour, but him 
whom it honoureth as the creator of the world. 

Hooker, 
Uxco/xsTANT. adj. [inconflant, Fr. inconft<ns, 
Lat.] Fickle ; not ſt-ady; changeable ; mutable. 
ore un an than the wind; who woos 
Ev n now the frozen boſom of the north; 
And, being anger'd, putts away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. Shak. 
Th' uzconſtant ſkies 
Do change their courſe as ſev'ral winds ariſe. May, 

Uxco/xs TRAINED, adj. Free from compulſion. 

Will you, with free and wrcorffrained ſoul, 

Give me your daughter? Shakeſpeare, 

Theſe be the miſeries which our firſt parents 
brought upon all mankind, unto whom God, in 
his creation, gave a free and wofirained will. 

Raleighs Hiſtory of the World. 
His highneſs is return'd.—— 
And wnconſirain'd But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meſſage ? Denb. 

Made for his uſe, yet he hath form'd us ſo, 

We wnc-nfirain'd, what he commands us, do. Dry. 

UxconNSTRA'INEDL.Y. adv, Without force 
ſuffered. x 

Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, and v. 
conftraincdly relieved me. South, 

UxcoxsTRA'INT, n. f, Freedom from con- 


* 


With ſudden adoration and blank awe. Milten. 


ſtraint ; eaſe. 
Vol, II. Ne. 47. 5 P Mr. 
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Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſcholar ; and 
though the greateſt maſter of poetry, he wanted 
that eaſineſs, that air of freedom and unconſtraint, 
which is more ſenſibly to be perceived, than de- 
ſcribed. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

Uxconsv'L T1xG. adj. [ inconſultus, Lat.] Heady; 
raſh ; improvident ; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, 
whom unconſulting affection, unfortunately born to 
mewards, had made borrow ſo much of her na- 
tural modeſty, as to leave her more decent ray- 
ments. Sidney. 

Uxconsv/mev. adj. Not waſted ; not deſtroy- 
ed by any waſting power. 

Hope never comes, | 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur unconſun'd. Milton. 

Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire un- 

eonſum'd, is an idea that always accompanies our 


complex ideas, ſignified by the word gold. Locke. 


Unconsu'MMATE. adj. Not conſummated. 
Acron came to the fight, 

Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate 

night. Dryden. 

UxcoxTr/mxtD. adj. Not deſpiſed. 

Which of the peers 

Have wncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 

Stood not neglected ? Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
 UxcoxTE'N TED. adj. Not contented ; not ſa- 
tisſied. 

Permit me, chief, 

To lead this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 

Uxcox TEX T INOX ESS. #. ſ. Want of power 
to ſatisfy. 

The decreed wncontentingneſs of all other goods, 
is richly repaired by its being but an aptneſs to 
prove a riſe to our love's ſetling in God. Boyli. 

UxcoxTEr's TABLE. adj. Indiſputable ; not 
eontrovertible. 

Where is the man that has unconteſtable evidence 
of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood 
of all he condemns. Lo: ke. 

UxcoxTz's TED. adj. Not diſputed ; evident. 

'Tis by experience wnconteftcd found, 

Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 

$till ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd. 
Blackmore. 

UxcoxnTrYTE. adj. Not religiouſly penitent. 

The prieſt, by abſolving an uncon- ite ſinner, 
eannot make him contrite. Hammond. 

 UxconTROVE'RTED. adj. Not diſputed ; not 
liable to debate. 

One reaſon of the uncentreverted certainty of ma- 
thematical ſcience is, becauſe 'tis built upon clear 
and ſettled ſignifications of names. Glanville, 

UxcoxTRO'ULABLE. adj. 

1. Reſiſtleſs; powerful beyond oppoſition. 

Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to reſiſt 

His uncuntroulable intent. Milton. 

2. Indiſputable ; irrefragable. 

The penſion was granted, by reaſon of the 
king of England's uncontroaluble title to England. 

= ; / 1 aywar 4 . 

This makes appear the error of thoſe, who 
think it an wiontroulatlc maxim, that power is 
always fafer lodged in many hands, than in one ; 
thoſe many are as capable of enſlaving as a fingle 
perſon. Sift. 

UxcoxTro'ULARLY. adv, 

1, Without poſſibility of oppoſition. 

2. Without danger of refutation. 

Unrcontroulally, and under general conſent, many 
opinions are paſſant, which, upon due examina- 
tion, admit of doubt. Brown's Valg. Errours, 

Since this light was to reſt within them, and 
the judgment of it wholly to remain in themſelves, 
they might ſafely and cont! 0u/ably pretend it great- 
er or leſs. South. 

UxcorTRO'ULED. adj. 

3. Unrefiſted ; unoppoſed ; not to be overruled. 

Should 1 try the wicontrout: d worth 
Of this pure cauſe, 'twould kindle my rapid ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſicred vehemence, a 
Tuhet dumb things wow'd be mov d to ſympathize. 

Non, 
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O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy wncontrould, and boundleſs —_ 92 
r *. 

The Britiſh navy, uncontroul d, E 
Shall wave her double croſs t'extremeſt clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. Phil. 

2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Cæſar was ſo born, is an uncontrouled 
report. Haywar d. 

UxconTRO'ULEDLY. adv. Without controul ; 
without oppoſition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but 
when the phantaſm honour has once poſſeſſed 
the mind, no reluctance of humanity is able to 
make head againſt it; but it commands wncontroul- 
edly. Decay of Piety. 

UxconvE'RSABLE. adj. Not ſuitable to con- 
verſation ; not ſocial. 

Faith and deyotion are traduced and ridiculed, 
as moroſe, unconverſable qualities. Rogers. 

UxconveE'/rTED. adj. 

1. Not perſuaded of the truth of Chriſtianity. 

Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : which 
nations, as yet wrconverted, neither do, nor poſſibly 
can do, till they believe. Hocker. 

The wnconverted heathens, who were preſſed by 
the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour's 
miracles, accounted for them after the ſame man- 
ner. Addiſon on Chriſ?, Relig. 

The apoſtle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt 
and miſery of their former uncowerted eſtate, when 
aliens from the commonwealth of Iſrael. Rogers. 

2. Not religious ; not yet induced to live a holy 
life. Thus Baxter wrote a Call to the Uncon- 
verted. 

Uxeonvr'NceD. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries 
of thoſe, who are to propagate religion, or phi- 
loſophy, amongſt the ignorant and wconvinced, 

Locke. 

To Uxco'rp. v. a. To looſe a thing bound with 
cords. 

UxcorRr'cTED. adj. Inaccurate ; not poliſhed 
to exactneſs. 

I have written this too haſtily and too Jooſely : 
it comes out from the firſt draught, and uncorrected. 

Dryden. 

Unxcorrv'yT.adj. Honeſt; upright; not tainted 
with wickedneſs; not influenced by iniquitous 
intereſt. 

The pleaſures of ſin, and this world's vanities, 
are cenſured with ancer upt judgment. Hooker. 

Men alledge they ne'er can find 
Thoſe beauties in a female mind, 

Which raiſe a flame that will endure, 
For ever uncorrup; and pure. Sevift, 

Uxcorrv'e TED. adj. Not vitiated ; not de- 
praved. 

Such a hero never ſprings, 
But from the uncorrupt:d blood of kings. 
Man, yet new, 
No rule but «zcrupted reaſon knew, 
And with a native bent did good purſue. Dey. 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of an- 
tiquity : 1 wiſh we had more of them, and more 
uncorrupted. Los ke. 

Uxcorru'eTxtss. n. ſ. Integrity; upriglit- 
neſs. 

In doctr ine, ſhew wncorruptneſs, gravity 3 fince- 
rity. Tits ii. 7. 

To UNCco'vER. v. a. 

1. To diveſt of a covering. 

After you are up, uncover your bed, and open 
the curtains to air it. Harvey. 

Seeing an object ſeveral millions of leagues, the 
very inſtant it is wacovered, may be ſhewn to be a 
miſtake in matter of fact. Lecke. 

2. To deprive of clothes. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
Kies. Sate. K. Lear. 

3. To ſtrip off the roof. 

Porches and ſchools, 


Reſcom. 


Uncover'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ſtaod. Ini. 


UNC 
He cover'd ; but his robe 


Uncover'd more: ſo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 


- Shorn of his ſtrength. Milten's Par. 
There will certainly come ſome day or other 
to uncover every ſoul of us. Pope's Liter, 
5. To bare the head, as in the preſence of a fu. 
riour. 
Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole 
Than ſtaud wncover'd to the vulgar groom. Saal 
Uxco'UNSELLABLE. adj. Not to be adviſe}. 
It would have been uncounſellable to have march. 
„and have left ſuch an enemy at their backs. 
Claredn, 
UxcoluN TABLE. adj. Innumerable. 
Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies, were not {et 
in the firmament for no other end than to adoru 
f Rall gh. 
 Uxco'unTERFEIT, adj, Genuine; not ſpu. 
rious. 
True zeal is not any one ſingle affection of the 
ſoul, but a ſtrong mixture of many holy affec. 
tions, filling the heart with all pious intentions; 
all, not only uncounterfeit, but moſt fervent. 
Spratt's Sermon, 
To looſe dogs from 


5 


To Uxco'urLrt. v. a. 
their couples. 
Uncouple in the weſtern valley, go 
Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter. Shale. 
The hunt is up, the morn is briglit and gray; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shak:ſp. 
The * on which they fought, th' appointed 
Place, 
In which th' uncoupled hounds began the chace. 
Dryd:n, 
Uxco'urTEoVUS. adj. Uncivil ; unpolite, 5 
In behaviour ſome will ſay, ever fad, ſurely 
ſober, and fomewhat given to muſing, but never 
uncourteous. ö 
Unco'uRTEOUSLY, adv, 
litely. 
Though ſomewhat merrily, yet unccurtexly he 
railed upon England, objecting extreme beggarr, 
and mere barbarouſneſs unto it. Aſchav, 
Uxco'URTLINESS. . ſ. Unſuitableneſs of 
manners to a court ; inelegance. 
The quakers preſented an addreſs, which, not- 
withſtanding the wncour:lineſs of their phraſes, the 
ſenſe was very honeſt. WS Addiſn. 
Uxco'ukTLY. adi. Inelegant of manners; 
uncivil. 
The lord treaſurer not entering into thoſe re- 
finements of paying the publick money upon pri- 
vate conſiderations, hath been ſo uncourtly as to ſtop 
it. S$wvtte, 
Uxco'v TH, adj. C uncuð, Saxon ] Odd ; ſtrange; 
unuſual. 
A very wncouth ſight was to behold, 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward mov'd his footing old, 
So backward ſtill wasturn'd his wrinkled face. . 
The lovers ſtanding in this dolcful wiſe, 
A warrior bold unwares approached near, 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe. Fi. . 
I am ſurprized with an wicowth fear; 
A chilling ſweat o'erruns my trembling joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. . 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Aﬀects me equally ; nor can I like 
This wncouth dream, of evil ſprung, I fear, Miles 
Say on; 
For I that day was abſent, as beſel, 
Bound on a voyage wncouth, and obſcure, 
Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell. M. 
It was fo wncouth a fight, for a fox to appear 
without a tail, that the very thought made bm 


Sidney, 
Uncivilly ; unpo- 


weary of his life. L' Eftrarg's 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Urcouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Drydu. 


I am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true 
meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind 
unpoſſeſted by doors of my ſect, whoſe reaſon- 
ings will of courſe make all chime that way, and 
make the genuine meoning of the author ſeem 
harſh, ſtrained, and urcouth to me. Leckes 


cealment. 


4. To ſhew openly ; to ſtrip off a veil, or con- 


He made that a pleafaut ftady, which in the 
P 75 wands 


Heav 
Mifer 
Of th 
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Lands of Bartolus and Baldus, was uncausb and 

rogge . Baker. 
-Uxco/Uv THLY. adv, Oddly; ſtrangely. 
Venetians do not more wncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dry. 
Uxco'vTHNESS. . /. Oddneſs; ftrangeneſs. 
To deny himſelf in the leſſer inſtances, that fo 

when the greater come, they may not have the 

diſadvantage of wrcouthneſ;, and perfect ſtrangeneſs, 
to enhance their difficulty, muſt be acknowlegded 
reaſonable. Decay of Picty. 
To UncREa'TE. v. a. To annihilate; to re- 
dace to nothing; to deprive of exiſtence. 
Tempt me with tuch affrights no more, 

Leſt what I made I wrcreate, 

Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 

Who can wncreate thee thou ſhalt know. 
Light dies before her uncreating word. 
Uxcxta'TED. adj. 

1. Not yet created. 
How haſt thou diſturb'd 

Hear'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 

Miſery, wncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion ? Milton. 
2. | Incree, Fr.] Not produced by creation. 
What cauſe within, or what without is found, 

That can a being wc cated bound? Blackmore. 
The next paragraph proves, that the idea we 

have of God is God himſelf ; it being ſomething, 

as he ſays, uncreated. Locke. 
Uxcrg'D1TABLENESS. 2. ſ. Want of reputation. 
To all other diſſwaſives, we may add this of the 
wer cditabloneſs : the beſt that can be ſaid is, that 
they uſe wit fooliſhly, whereof the one part de- 
yours the other. Decay of Pivty. 
Uxcko'ePED. adj. Not cropped ; not gathered. 
Thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and wncropp'd falls to the ground. Mili. 
Uxcro'ssED. aq, Uncancelled. | 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymb. 
Uxcao'upgD, adj. Not ſtraitened by want of 

room. 


Carew. 


Milton. 
Pope, 


An amphitheatre, 
On its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome, 
And held wncroud:d nations in its womb. Addiſon. 

To Uncro'wy. v. a. To deprive of a crown ; 
to deprive of ſovereignty. 

He hath done me wrong ; 
And therefore I'll wncrown him ere't be long. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ye pow'rs ! 
See a ſacred King uncrown'd ; 
See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryden's Alb. 

U'xcTrIov. 2. J. [onftio, French. ] 

1. The act of anointing. 

The unctiin of the tabernacle, the table, the la- 
ver, the altar of God, with all the inſtruments ap- 
pertaining thereunto, made them for ever holy. 

H. 


2. Unguent; ointment. 
The king himſelf the ſacred uni: made; 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. Yrydes. 
3+ The act of anointing medically. 
uch as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe bath- 
win hot waters rather than «unions, Arbutbnet. 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 
Mother, 
Lay not that flattering undtian to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks. 
Shakeſpeare. 
*. Therite of anointing in the laſt hours. 
he extreme union, adminiſtered as the dying 
man's viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the 
ceremony of his recovery, may be added. Hammond. 
6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion ; 
chat which melts to devotion. 
\Vxeruo'srty. 4. J [from un.] Fatneſs ; 
ollineſs. 
Fuliginous exhalations contain an wnturſfity in 
them, and ariſe from the matter of fuel. Brown. 
Uxcetvors, adj. Fat ; clammy ; oily. 
\ Dry up thy harrow d veins, and plough-tornleas, 
Vhereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſh draughts, 
nd morſels n4u-ur, greaſes his pure mind, 
from it all conſideration li PS. 


Shak:ſfeare. 
J. 
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A wand'ring fire, 
Compad of uncut vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 
K indled through agitation to a flame. 


oil. 
The trees were «n7uos fir, and mountain aſh. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Whether they w1«0u5 exhalations are, 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone. 

Th infernal winds, 
Dilating, and with wn&uous vapour fed, 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells. 


mineſs; greaſineſs. 


A. great degree of uit is not neceſſary to 
the production of the like effects. 


Unxcu'tLED. adj. Net gathered, 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Uncul/d, as came to hand. 
Uxcu'LPABLE. adj, Not blameable. 


Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edits of na- 
ture; which the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, 
and thereby framing ſuch church orders, as in their 
law were not preſcribed, are . 

. 


that reſpect urcu/pable. 
Uxcu'cKoLDbE®d. adj. Not made a cuckold. 


Milton. 
So fat and un lu, that with the bellies of five 


of them, there is made uſually a hogſhead of train 
Heylyn. 


Philips. 
Camphire, oil-olive, linſeed-oil, ſpirit of tur- 


pentine, and amber, are fat, ſulphureous, «n2uous, 
bodies. Newton. 


U'xcTvousNEss. 1. ſ. Fatneſs ; oilineſs ; clam- 


Boyle. 


 Muiltin's Paradiſe Lell. 
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_ Unc'unnenT. adj. Not current; not paſſing 
in common payment. 

Your voice, like a piece of zncurrext gold, is not 
crack'd within the ring. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

I can no other anſwer make but thanks; 

And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay. Sha. 

To Uncu'sst. v. a. To free from any execration. 

Uncurſe their ſouls ; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 

Uncu'ss r. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, 
wncurſed by any language or ſecret imprecation of 
mine, not long after pays his own and his eldeſt 
ſon's King Charles. 

Heav'n ſure has kept this ſpot of earth 7 
To ſhew how all things were created firſt. M aller. 

Uxcu'r. Not cut. 

We muſt reſign ; heay*n his great ſoul doth claim, 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame: 

His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile. Wall. 

A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd ſhe loves; 

And would draw on jack-boots, as ſoon as gloves. 
Ganye 

To Uxna'm. v. a. To open; to free from the 
reſtraint of mounds, : 

When the fiery ſuns too fiercely Pays 
And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay: 
The wary ploughman on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watry ſtores. Dryden's Georgicks. 

Uxva'MacEv. adj. Not made worſe ; not im- 


As it is heart-breaking to ſee a handſome man | paired 


looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a 
foul knave uncucko/ded. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Uxcu'LTIVATED. adj. | incultus, Lat.] 
I, Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 

Our iſle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 
But all wncultivated lay, 
Out of the ſolar walk. 


and uncultivated, 
2. Not inſtructed ; not civilized. 
The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 
Too grave for their uncu/tivated age. 


letters. 


Uxcu/MBERED. adj. Not burthened ; not em- 


barraſſed. 


Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife. Dryd. 
Uxcu'xsABLE. adj. That cannot be curbed, or 


checked. Not uſed. 

So much uncurbabl: her garboiles, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy. 

Uncu'/xstD. adj. Licentious ; not reſtrained, 

With frank, and with ancurbed plainneſs, 


Tell us the Dauphin's mind. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To Uxcv/kL. v. a. To looſe from ringlets, or 
convolutions. 


There ſtands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms; but when tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet _— 


The lion's foe lies proſtrate on the plain, 
He ſheaths his paws, wrcur/s his angry mane 3 


And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the days 
ry. 


Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey- 
The furies fink upon their iron beds, 


And ſnakes uncurld hang liſt' ning round their 5 


To Uxcv' KL. v. . To fall from the ringlets. 
My fleece of woolly hair now wncur/s, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unrowl 


To do ſome fatal execution ? Shak-ſp. Titus Andro. 


Uxcu'/rL tn. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 
With honeſt faces, though uncurled hair. 

But ſince, alas, frail beauty muſt decay ; 
Curl'd or unc d, fince locks will turn to grey; 


What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 


And keep good humour ſtill, whate'er we loſe ? 


Pepe. 


Dryden. 
God gave the world to men in common; but 
ſince he gave it for their benefit, it cannot be ſup- 


poſed he meant it ſhould always remain common 
Locke. 


Roſcommon. 
Theſe are inſtances of nations, where wncultivated 


nature has been left to itſelf, without the help of | DA 
Lacks. | intrepidity. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl-opatra. 


Dryden. 


Plants will frequent changes try, 
Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms vo 
Cotijom with others. Philips. 
UxbAUN TED. adj. Unſubdued by fear ; not 
depreſſed. 
Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy «ndunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
With him went 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry ſave, 
And in his burning ſhip «ndaunted fought. Dryden. 
Mirrour of antient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth 
No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee. 
Uxpa/uxnTEDNESS. n. ſ. Boldneſs; bravery; 


Luther took up a briſker air of aſſurance, and 
ſhewed a particular «ndauntedn;ſ5 int the cauſe of 
truth, when it had ſo mighty an 2 

ter 


The art of war, which they admired in him, 
and his undawntedneſ; under dangers, were ſuch vir- 
tues as theſe iſlanders were not uſed to. Pope. 

Uxpa/unTEDLY. adv. Boldly ; intrepidly ; 

without fear. 
It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of his body undauntedly, 
and lift up its head with confidence, before ſaints 
and angels, South, 
Unva/zzLED. adj. Not: dimmed, or confuſed 
by ſplendour. 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzl:d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

As undazxl:d and untroubled eyes, as eagles 
can be ſuppoſed to caſt on glowworms, when 
they have been newly gazing on the fun, Boyle. 

To Uxpz'ar. v. a. To free from deafneſs. 

Though Richard my life's counſel would not 


hear, 
My death's ſad tale may yet wndeaf his ear. Shake, 
UxDpxsBA'UcHtD. adj. Net corrupted by de- 
bauchery. 
When the world was buxome, freſh and young, 
Her ſons were und:bauch'd, and therefore ſtrong. 
Dryden, 
Urte. . ſ. [ from undecir, Lat. and yuiin, 
Gr.] A figure of eleven angles or ſides. 
Uxngca'viNG. adj. Not uttering diminution 
or declenſion. „ 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their parents under ſtrength declare, 
Which with freſh labour, and uaweary'd care, 


Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 
5 2 Cord 
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UxnEca'yeD. adj. Not liable to be diminiſhed, 


or impaired, 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd / 
Judge if ſuch warriours want immortal aid. 


If in the melancholy ſhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 
Yer mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine und:cay'd 


Barn on through life, and animate my ſhade. Pope. 
To Unpxct'ive. v. a. To ſet free from the in- 


fluence of a fallacy, 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And, not without much pains, be wnd-ceiv'd. 

Roſcommon. 

My muſe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 

T* accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 

And undecciue the long-abuſed age. Denham. 
Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, 

and rectify the groſſer errors. Glanville. 

So far as truth gets ground in the world, ſo far 
fin loſes it. Chriſt ſaves the world by 2 
Wt. So:th. 
Uxnecr'tvaBLe. adj. Not liable to deceive, or 
be deceived. 

It ſerves for more certain computation, by how 
much it is a larger and more comprehenſive pe- 
riod, and under a more undectivable calculation. 

Holder on Tims. 

Uxntcr'ivtD. adj, Not cheated ; not im- 
poſed on. | 

All of a tenour was their after life; 

No day diicolour'd with domeſtic ſtrife : 

No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd; 

Secure repoſe, and kindneſs iwnd:ceiv'd. Dryden. 
Uxnyxcrnen. adj. Not determined; not ſettled. 
For one thing, which we have left to the order 

of the church, they had twenty which were u- 

Recided by the expreſs word of God. * Hooker. 
To whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, 

Is wnd:cid-d by the men of (kill. Roſcommnn. 
Ariſtotle has left und:c:4:{ the duration of the 

action. Dryd.n. 

When two adverſe winds engage with horrid 

ſhock, 

Levying their equal force with utmoſt rage, 
Long undecided laſts the airy ſtrife. Philips. 

To Uxux'cx. v. a. Todeprive of ornaments. 

I find myſelf a traitor; _ 

For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 

T' und:c> the pompaus body of a king. Shakeſp. 
USxpe'/cKED. adj. Not adorned ; not embel- 

liſhed. 

Eve has undec d, ſave with herſelf. Milt. Par. Loſe. 
- Uxpecrsive. adj. Not deciſive; not conclu- 
five. 

Two nations differing about the antiquity of 
their language, made appeal to an und cid ex- 
periment, when they agreed upon the trial of a 
child brought up among the wild inhabitants of 
tlie deſert. Glanvill:, 

UxnEtcLYxED. adi. 

1. Not grammatically varied by termination. 

2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right 
Way. 

In his track my wary feet have ſtept ; 

His «»drclined ways preciſely kept. Sandy's Paraph. 
Uxyve'vicaTED. adj. 

1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 

2. Not inſcribed to a patron. 

I ſhould let this book come forth «dedicated, 
were it not that I look upon this dedication as a 
duty. Boy le. 

UN pr. cdj. Not ſignalized by action. 

My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I ſheath again wnd:eded. Shak: ſp. Macheth. 
UxvEra'cep, 44. Not deprived of its form; 

not disfigured. 

Thaſ⸗ arms, which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time on antick ſtone engrav'd; 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet wd-facd, 

Cn nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granw:!!-, 
UxDEF FASIBLE. adj, Nut defeaſible; not to 

be vacated or annulled, 


UnnerrL%D, adj. Not polluted; not vitiated ; } 


not corrupted, 


Dryden. 
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| Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten 
tha victory, ſtriving for undefiled rewards, I Id. iv. 3. 

Whoſe bed is «ndc/'d, and chaſte, pronounc'd. 
Milton. 

Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſoil'd, 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefi/d; 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 
Dryd:-n. 

Uxprrix kb. adj, Not circumſcribed, or ex- 

plained by a definition. p 

There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obſcure, doubtful, andi, words. Locke 

UNDEF1'NABLE. adj. Not to be marked out, or 
circumſcribed by a definition. 

That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, 
as not being infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us are 
undefinable. Grew. 

Why ſimple ideas are wndefinalle is, that the ſe- 
veral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, 
they can all, by no means, repreſent an idea, which 
has no compoſition at all. Locke. 

UnDEFo'RMED. adj, Not deformed ; not diſ- 
figured, 

The ſight of ſo many gallant fellows, with all 
the pomp and glare of war, yet und, for med by 
battles, may poſſibly invite your curioſity. Pope. 

UxpET IE. adj. Not ſet at defiance; not chal- 
lenged. 

Falſe traĩtor, thou broken haſt 
The law of arms, to ſtrike foe und:fed; 

But thou thy treaſon's fruit; I hope, ſhalt taſte 

Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thuu haſt 
defac'd. Spenſer, 

Tarifa 

Changed a blunt cane for a ſteel-pointed dart, 

And meeting Ozmyn next, 

Who wanting time for treaſon to provide, 

He baſely threw it at him, wndefy'd. Dryden. 

UxXvELYBERATED. adj. Not carefully con- 
ſidered. 

The prince's und-lib:rat-d throwing himſelf into 
that engagement, tranſported him with pafſion. 

6 (irendin. 

Ux Dru Ep. adj. Not pleaſed ; not touched 
with pleaſure. 

The fiend 
Saw wndelighted all delight; all Kind 
Of living creatures, new to ſight. Mill. Par. Loſt. 

UxpveLl!careuL. adj. Not giving pleaſure. 

He could not think of involving himſelf in the 
ſame undelightful condition of life. Clarendon. 
UxDEMo'LISHED. adj. Not razed ; not thrown 
down. 

She undemo/i/Þ'd ſtood, and ev'n 'till now 
Perhaps had ſtood. Philips. 

They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie n- 
demnlifhed. Swift. 
UxDvtmo'xs TRABLE, adj. Not capable of fuller 
evidence. 

Out of the precepts of rhe law of nature, as of 
certain, common, and widemonſtrable principles, 
man's reaſon doth neceſſarily procced unto cer- 
tain more particular determinations : which par- 
ticular determinations heing found out according 
unto the reafon of man, they have the names of 
human laws. Hicoker. 

UNDENTARLE. adj. Such as cannot be gain- 
ſaid, 

That age which my grey hairs make ſeem more 
than it is, hath not diminiſhed ia me the power to 
protect an undeniable verity. Sidney. 

He ſuppoſed the principles, upon which he 
grounded his arguments, to have been undeniable. 


White. 
Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, we have a plain and 
undenable certainty. Weaedwards Nat. Hiſt. 


UxDExtYaBLyY. adv, So plainly, as to admit no 
contradiction. . 
It is wnd-niably founded in the expreſs affirma- 
tions of holy writ. Lum und. 
This account was differently related by the an- 
cients; that is, «wndemas'y rejected by the moderns. 
Brmon. 
I grant that nature all poets ouglit to ſtudy ; but 
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which delight all ages, muſt have been an imita. 
tion of nature. Dryer, 
UxDvEePLo'RED. adj. Not lamented, 
Riſe, wretched widow ! riſe; nor, und pl 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford ; 
But riſe prepar'd to mourn thy perith'd lord, 


Dryden, 

Uxperra'ven. adj. Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our «wndepraved natures, a: 
light in the ſun; it is now hidden in us like ſparks 
in a flint. Glanville, 

UxvxryR1'veD. adj. Not diveſted by authority; 
not {tripped of any poſſeſſion. 

He, undepriv'd, his benefits forſfook. =Dryda, 

U'xpetr. prepoſition. [undar, Gothick; unden, 
Saxon; de, Dutch. 

I. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 

When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was ande ſove. 

Dryd-s, 

Every man is put under a neceſlity, by his con- 
ſtitut ion, as an intelligent being, to be determined 
by his own judgment, what is beſt for him to do; 
elſe he would be wider the determination of ſome 
other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. Luke, 

2. In the ſtate of pupillage to. 

To thoſe that live 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Den, 

The princes reſpected Helim, and made ſuch 
improvements ande, him, that they were inſtructed 
in learning. Guardian, 

3- Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hidden; 
not over ; not above. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down 
into wells und:r water, will keep long. 

Bacon; NU. Wit, 

The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage 
of his brethren, clap'd on ſhipboard, unde, hatches, 

Hell, 

If it ſtood always under this form, it would have 

been unde fire, if it had not been under water. 
Burr, 

Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. I. 

Many a good poetick vein is buried and” 2 
trade, and never produces any thing for want of 
improvement. Lick, 

4. Below in place; not above. This is the 
ſenſe of unde cu; that is, having the ſals ſpread 
aloft. 

As they went under ſail by him, they held up 
their hands and made their pravers. S:gr:y. 
By that fire that buri'd the Carthage queen, 
When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen. Shake, 

Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth wider 
the boughs, and not only above the boughs; ſo 1 
cannot be any thing that falleth upon the bough. 

Bacm's Nat. ti 

Be gather'd now, ye waters, wider heav'n. MI. 

s. In a leſs degree than. 

Mevicines take effect ſometimes undi, and ſome- 
times above, the natural proportion of their _ 

Kr. 

If you write in your ſtrength, you ſtand re- 
vealed at firſt ; and ſhould you write it, you 
cannot avoid ſome peculiar graces, Dd ns For. 

6. For lets than. 

We are thriſty enough not to part with any 
thing ſerviceable to our bodies, and a good con- 
ſideration; but make little account of what 15 moſt 
beneficial to our ſouls. Kaye 

7. Leſs than; below. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pol- 
lution, and not to be reformed by any thing «7 
a new creation. Seuth. 

Theſe men of forehead love to inſure 2 cauſes 
and ſeldom talk under certainty and demonſir ations 

Collie, on Confid . 

There are ſeveral hundred pariſhes in England 

v uli twenty pounds a year, and many u 2 
Wits 

8. By the ſhow of. ; 

That which fpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it wider name of perfect love. Sbat. . 

is hard to bind any ſy llogiſm ſo cloſe upon the 
mind, as not to be evaded under ſome plauſible dil 
tunction. only 


then this allu 41,7440 follows, that thuie yy, 
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+. With leſs than. s 

Several young men could never leave the pul- 

it nder half a dozen conceits. Swift, 
10. In the ſtate of inferiority ; noting rank or 


order of precedence, 


It was too great an honour for any man «dr a 
duke. Addiſon. 
11. Ina ſtate of being loaded with. 
He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs. Sbak-/peare, 
He holds the people 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 
Than camels in their war ; who have their pro- 
vender 
Oaly for bearing burthens, and fore blows 
For ſinking under them, Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus, 
12, In a itate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjection to 
After all, they have not been able to give any 
conſiderable comfort to the mind, ander any of the 
great preſſures of this life. Tillotſon, 
At any rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent 


evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can 


equal; becauſe, unde the preſent pain, we find 
not ourſelves capable of any the leatt degree of 
happineſs. Locks. 

Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt ſigns 
of complaint, under the extremity of torture. Co/. 

Illuſtrious parent! now ſome token give, 

That I may Clymene's proud boalt believe, 
Nor longer ander falſe reproaches grieve. 

13. Ina ſtate in which one is ſeized or oyer- 
born. 

The prince and princeſs muſt be under no leſs 
amazement. Pope. 
14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better inſtruction's 
ſake, turneth unto choler in them; they anſwer 
fumingly. Yet in this their mood, they caſt forth 
ſomewhat, wherewith, under pain of greater dif- 
pleaſure, we muſt reſt contented. Hooker. 

The greateſt part of mankind is flow of appre- 
henſion; and therefore, in many caſes, under a 
neceſſity of ſeeing with other men's cyes. South. 

A generation ſprung up amongſt us, that flat- 
tered princes that they have a divine right to ab- 
ſolute power, let the laws and conditions wnder 
which they enter upon their authority, be what 
they will. Locke. 

It is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeo- 
pled, where ſo great a proportion of both ſexes 
is tied wider ſuch vows of chaſtity. Addij. on Italy. 

Things of another world are and the diſadvan- 
tage of being diſtant, and therefore operate but 
faintly. Alterbury. 

I5. In a ſtate of depreſſion, or dejection by; 
in a ſtate of inferiority. 

There's none but he, 
Whoſe being 1 do fear, and ander him 
My genius is rebuk'd, as Antony's was by Cæſar. 
Sbakeſpeare. 

16, In the ſtate of bearing, or being known by. 

This faction, under the name of Puritan, became 
very turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. Sw. 

The raiſing of filver coin has been only by 
coining it with leſs ſilver in it, du, the ſame de- 
nomination. Locke. 

17. In the ſtate of. 

If they can ſucceed without blood, as und the 
preſent diſpoſition of things, it is very poſſible 
they may, it is to be hoped they will be m_ 

Svife. 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; noting time. 
Three ſons he dying left under age; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern 
Uturp'd the throne during their pupillage. S. 

19. Repreſented by. 

Morpheus is repreſented by the antient ſtatu- 
aries under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bun- 
de of poppy in his hand. Addiſon. 

20. In a ſtate of protection. 

Under favour, there are other materials for a 
commonwealth, beſides ſtark love and Kindneſs. 

Collier. 

21. With reſpect to; referred to. 

Mr. Duke may be mentioned «n4r the double 
capacity of a poet and a divine. Fellen. 
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Under this head may come in the ſeveral conteſts 
and wars betwixt popes and the ſecular princes. 


Lily. 

22, Atteſted by. 

Cato Major, who had with great reputation 
borne all the great offices of the commonwealth, 
has left us an evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was verſed in country affairs. Locke. 

23- Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 

To deſcribe the revolutions of nature, will re- 
quire a ſteady eye; eſpecially ſo to connect the 
parts, and preſent them all under one view. Burn, 

Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. For 
the narrow mind of man, not being capable of 
having many ideas wider view at once, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay them up. Lecke. 

The thing wider proof is not capable of demon- 
ſtration, and muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of 
probahilities. Locke. 

Diſtin& conceptions, that anſwer their verbal 
diſtinctions, ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubject 
uni er con ſiderat ion. Locke. 
I rather ſuſpect my own judgment, than believe 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo long a 
Virgil's correction, and had his laſt hand put to it. 

Addijon. 

24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination, 

This is the only ſafeguard, wider the ſpirit of 
God, that dictated theſe ſacred writings, that can 
be relied on. Locke. 

25. In a ſtate of relation that claims protection. 

26. It is generally oppoſed to above or over. 

Uk. adv. 

1. In a ſtate of ſubjection, or inferiority. 

Ye purpoſe to keep under the children of Judah 
for bond-men and bond-wormen. 2. Chron. xxvli. 10. 

2. Below ; not above. 

3. Leſs; oppoſed to aver or more. 

He kept the main ſtock without alteration, un- 
der or over. Addiſon's Spettatar. 

4+ It has a ſignification reſembling that of an 
adjective; lower in place; inferiour; ſubject; 
ſubordinate. But, perhaps, in this ſenſe it ſhould 
be conſidered as united to the following word. 

I will fight 
Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 
Of all the under fiends. Sh.ikeſp. Coriolanus. 

8. It is much uſed in compoſition, in ſeveral 

Tenſes, which the following examples will ex- 
lain. 

p Ux»ERA'CT10N. . /. Subordinate action; action 

not eſſential to the main ſtory. 

The leaſt epiſodes, or wideraF#imi, interwoven 
in it, are parts neceſſary, or convenient to carry 
on the main deſign. Drydn. 

To UNDERBEA'R. v. 4. | under and bear.] 

1. To ſupport ; to endure, 

What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves ? 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles, 
And patient an b ing of his fortune. Shakeſp. 

2. To line; to guard. Out of ufe. 

The dutcheſs of Milan's gown ; not like your 
cloth of gold, ſet with pearls, down-{leeves, fide- 
ſleeves, and ſkirts round, andren with a bluith 
tinſel. Sbuleſp. Much Ado abrut Nothing. 

UxDERBEaRER. 2. /. [under and dener]! In 
fanerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight of the bo- 
dy, diſtin& from thoſe who are bearers of cere- 
mony, and only hold up the pall. 

To UNDERBY'D, v. 4. [und and tid.] To offer 
for any thing leſs than it is worth. 

UxvErCLE/RK. 1. . [under and cler. ] Aclerk 
ſubordinate to the principal clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried 
for robbing the treaſury, where he was an und- 
clerk. Sift. 

To UxDERrmol. v. 2. [urder and do. ] 

1. To act below one's abilities. 

You overact, when you ſhould widerd) ; 

A little call yourſelf again, and think. H. Jonſor. 

2. Todolefs than is requiſite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than widerdocs : 
You ſhall find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one 
that hath none. Grew, 

Uxverya'cTt1ON. . ſ. [under and faftion.] Sub- 
ordinate faction; ſubdiviſion of a faction. 
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Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of and facit. 
Decay of Putys 
UxDErFE'Liow. . J [under and fellow, [A 
mean man; a ſorry wretch. 
They carried him to a houſe of a principal offi 
cer, who with no more civility, though with much 
more buſineſs than thoſe under fellows had ſhewed, 
in captious manner put interrogatories unto him. 


St . 
UxvereYLiING. . f. [under and ill.] —— 
part of an edifice. Fa 
To found our habitation firmly, firſt examine 
the bed of earth upon which we will build, and 
then the andern,, or ſubſtructions, as the an- 
cients called it. Mottan' Ac bite ture. 
Ta Uxbekro'x d. v. 4. T under and panzan, Sax. ] 
To take in hand. Obſolete. | 
Jou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Did'ſt uid f my lady to wexe fo light, 
Shouldſt well he known for ſuch thy villainy. See. 
To UxNbERFUkNISH. v. 4. | wnder and furny.| 
To ſupply with leſs than enough. 
Can we ſuppoſe God would wnderfuniÞ man for 


the ſtate he deſigned him, and not afford him a ſoul 


large enough to purſue his happineſs ? Cellirr, 
2% UxpercYRD. v. a. [wider and gird.] TO 
bind below; to round the bottom. 
When they had taken it up, they uſed helps, un- 
d. rg: ding the ſhip. Ac, XXxVii. 17. 
To UN ERGO“. . a. [ under and ga. 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain ; to endure evil. 
With mind averſe, he rather underwent 
His people's will, than give his own conſent. 
Dryden, 
2. To ſupport; to hazard. Not in uſe. 
I have moy'd certain Romans, 

To wnd-rgo with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable, dang'rous conſequence. Shakeſp.. 

Such they were, who might preſume t' have done 
Much for the king and honour of the ſtate. 
Having the chiefeſt ations undergone. Daniel. 

3. To ſuſtain; to be the bearer of; to poſſeſs. 
Not in uſe. 

Their virtues elſe be they as pure as grace; 

As infinite as man may und; 
Shall, in the general cenſure, take corruption 
From that particular fault. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
4- To ſuſtain ; to endure without fainting. 
It rais'd in me 
An wndergoing ſtomach, to bear up 
Againſt what ſhould enſue. Shakeſe Tempeſt. 

5. To paſs through. 

I carried on my enquires to try whether this 
riſing world, when finiſhed, would continue al- 
ways the ſame; or what changes it would ſucceſ- 
ſively wndergo, by the continued action of the ſame 
cauſes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Bread put into the ſtomach of a dying man, 
wilt »=d-: go the alteration that is merely the effect 
of heart. Ar l uthnot.. 

6. To be ſubjeR to. 

Claudio au , my challenge, and either I 
muſt ſhortly hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe- 
him a coward. Shakeſpeare. 

UxDERGRO/UND. . .. | under and ground. |-Sub- 
terraneous ſpace. 

They have promiſed to ſhew your Highneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of underground, Shak. 

Waſn d by ſtreams 

From rnderground, the liquid ore he drains 

Into fit molds prepared. Milt. Par. Loft.. 

UN RENO TU. . /. [under and growth, ] That 
which grows under the tall wond, 

So thick entwin'd, 
As one continu'd brake, the wndergrowth 
Of ſhrubs, and tangling buthes, had perplex'd 
All path of man, or beaft, that paſs'd that way. 


i 

Uxbtrna/ND. adv. [und and band.] 

1. By means not apparent ; ſecretly. 

Theſe multiplied petitions of worldly things in 
prayer, have, beſides their direct uſe, a ſcrvice, 
whereby the church under hund, through a kind of 
heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the ſouls of men, 
as with certain baits. Hooker 

2. Clandeſtinely ; with fraudulent _—— 


with a providence, they had a full ſight of the in- 


| may fall, or be blown up; to ſap. 
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She und-rband dealt with the principal men of 
that country, that they ſhould perſuade the king 
to make Plangus his atfociate. Sidxcy. 

They, by their precedents of wit, 

T' out- faſt, out- loiter, and out- fit, 

Can order matters ander hand, 

To put all buſineſs to a ſtand. Hudibras. 

It looks as if I had defired him underhond to 
write ſo ill againſt me ; but I have not brib'd him 
to do me this ſervice. Dryden. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand, 
Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is ſtill working u«nderhand to force his 
halfpence upon us. Swift. 

T haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and under hand 
Blow up their diſcontents. Addiſon's Cato. 

UNDERRH AND. adj. Secret; clandeſtine ; fly. 

I had notice of my brothers purpoſe, and have, 
by wnderhand means, laboured to diſſuade him. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I ſhould take it as a very great favour from 
ſome of my under hund detractors, if they would 
break all meaſures with me. Addiſon. 

UNDERL a'ROU#ER. . ſ. [under and labourer, ] 
A ſubordinate workman. 

About the carriage of one ſtone for Amaſis, the 
d ſtance of twenty days journey, for three years 
were employed two thouſand choſen men, go- 
vernors, beſides many under labourers. Wilkins. 

Uxperr'vep. adj. [from derived.) Not bor- 
rowed. 

The ideas it is buſied about ſhould be, ſometimes 
at leaſt, thoſe more congenial ones, which it had 
in itſelf, underived from the body. Locke. 

To UNDERLA'v. v. a, [under and luy.] To 
ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. 

UNDERLE'AF. 7. /. [under and laf.] A ſpecies 
of apple. 

The under leaf, whoſe cyder is beſt at two years, 
is a plentiful bearer. Mortimer”s Huſbandry, 

To UN DERL VSE. v. a. [under and linc.] 

1. to mark with lines helow the words. 

2. To influence ſecretly. 

By mere chance in appearance though underlined 


fanta. Wotton, 

U'SXDERLING. . J. [from und.] An infe- 
Tiour agent ; a ſorry, mean fellow. 

The great men, by ambition never ſatisfied, 
grew factious; ad the underling, glad indeed to 
be wnderlings to them they hated leaſt, to preſerve 
them from ſuch they hated moſt. Sidney. 

Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ſtronger, 
whom it ſhould be a moſt ſpecial policy to weaken, 
and to ſet up and ſtrengthen divers of their ande- 
lings againſt them. Spenſer. 

The fault is not in our ſtars, 

But in ourſelves, that we are udn. Shak: [p. 
O'er all his brethren he ſhall reign as king, 
Yet ev'ry one ſhall make him and. Milt. 

They may print this letter, if the wnderlings at 
the poſt-office take a copy of it. Pop: and Swift. 

To UnDERMUYNE. v. a. [under and mine. | 

1. To dig cavities under any thing, ſo that it 


Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 

The church was ud: 1min'd and then betray'd. 
Denham. 

An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is 
much the ſame as if one ſhould tiink to raiſe the 
ſuperſtructure by un f the foundation, Tope. 

2. To excavate under. 

A veſt rock din from one end to the other, 
and a bighway running through it, as long and as 
broad as the mall. Addiſon on Ita). 

3. To injure by clandeſtine means- : 

Making the King's ſword ſtrike whom they 
hated, the King's purſe reward whom they loved; 
and, which is worſt of all, making the royal coun- 
tenance ſerve to unde the royal ſovereignty. 

Sidney. 

They, knowing Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 

Have hir'd me to undermine the dutchels, Shak: ſp. 
The father ſecure, 


tive, anomalnuſly formed from cr. ] 
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Againſt what'er may tempt, what'er ſeduce, 
Allure or terrify, or «nd-rmine, Milton. 
The undermining ſmile becomes habitual ; and the 
drift of his plauſible converſation, is only to flat- 
ter one, that he may betray another. Dryden. 
He ſhould be warn'd who are like to unde min 
him, and who to ſerve him. Lacke on Education. 
UxnkRM'N ER. nf. [from undermine.] 
1. He that ſaps; he that digs away the ſupports. 
2. A clandeſtine enemy. 
The enemy and under miners thereof are Romiſh 
Catholicks. Bacon. 
When I perceiv'd all ſet on enmity, 
As on my enemies, where ever chanc d, 
I us'd hoſtility, and took their ſpoil, 
To pay my wider miners in their coin. Milton. 
The moſt experienced diſturbers and under miner 
of government, have always laid their firſt train 
in c.ntempt, endeavouring to blow it up in the 
judgment and eſteem of the ſubject. Seth, 
U'/xDeErMOST. adj. [This is a kind of ſuperla- 


1. Loweſt in place. 

Uſing oil of almonds, we drew up with the n- 
dermiſt ſtone a much greater weight. Boyl:. 

2. Loweſt in ſtate or condition. 

It happens well for the parity that is ade e, 
when a work of this nature falls into the hands of 
thoſe, who content themſeves to attack their prin- 
ciples, without expoſing their perſons. Addijon. 

This opinion, taken by other ſectaries, was to 
laſt no longer than they were und-11:7/t. iter bury. 

UxprErSEATH, adv. [Compounded from wider 
and neath, of which we ſtill retain the compara- 
tive nter, but in adverbial ſenſe uſe beneath. | In 
the lower place; below; under; beneath. 

Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and w:derncuth beheld 
The earth outſtretch d immenſe, a proſpect wide. 
h Milton, 

And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath ; 

Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good. . - Milon. 

Or ſullen Mole that runneth under ncath; 

Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's death. Milton. 

The monſter caught in open day, 

Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 
Howls horrible from «nderncoth, Dryden. 

The flate didnot lie flat upon it, but left a free 
paſſage u:derneath, Addiſon. 

Uxperxt/ATH. prep. Under. 

Fellows in arms, 
Bruis'd undes neut i the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on. Shakeſprare. 
Pray God ſhe prove not maſculine ere long ! 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French 


She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. Shak fp. 
Underneath this ſtone doth he, 

As much heauty as could die; 

Which in life did harbour give, 

To more vn tue than could hve. Ben Jonſon. 
What is, hath been, ; what hath been ſhall 

enſue ; 
And nothing «nd:r1:ath the ſun is new. Sandys, 


The north and ſouth, and each contending blaſt, 
Are wnderneath his wide dominion caſt. Dryden, 

UxpRROLF FIR R. nf. [under and offer.] An 
inferiour officer ; one in ſubordinate authority. 

This certificate of excommunication by hiſhops, 
of all others, is moſt in uſe ; and would be more 
fo, were it not for the manifold abuſes about its 
execution committed by under officers. Ayliffe. 

To U'XERPIN. v. a. ¶ under and pin. ] To prop; 
to ſupport. 

Victors, to ſecure themſelves againſt diſputes 
of that kind, ande pin their acqueſt jure cli. 


UND 
but are pleaſed that it ſhould be lightened with 
underparts of mirth. yen, 

UNDERPE'TTICOAT- #, J. [under and petticay,] 
The petticoat worn next the body. 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, az 
I aſter quilting a whole wnder- petticaat. Speciatry, 

UND RT Lor. . . [under and plat.] 

i. A ſeries of events proceeeding collaterally 
with the main ſtory of a play, and fubſeryient 
to it. 

In a tragi- comedy, there is to be but one main 
defign ; and though there be an underplot, yet it 
is ſubſervient to the chief fable. Dryden. 

2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. 

The huſband is ſo miſled by tricks, and ſo loſt 
in a crooked intrigue, that he ſtill ſuſpects an . 
dev Pt. Audi ſ. * 

To UxDErPRA'iSE. v. a, [under and pra. 
To praiſe below deſert. : 

In mndrpraifing thy deſerts, 
Here find the firſt defiance of our tongue. Dry, 

To UnnenPrYI'ZE. . a, | under and price] The 
value at leſs than the worth, 

How far 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſha- 
dow 
In under pri xing it; ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſpear-, 

To UxDERPRO'P. v. a, [under and prop. | To 
ſupport ; to ſuſtain. 

Here am Ileft to wnd-rprop the land, 

Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf, 
S$h..k.ſpeare, 

There was made a ſhoring or under prping act 
for the benevolence ; to make the ſums not 
brought in, to be leviable by courſe of law. Bacor, 

Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 
And underprop the head that bears the crown. 

Fent'n, 

UxNDERPROPO/RTIONED. adj. | under and propre 
tion.] Having too little proportion. 

To be haughty, and to make ſcanty and an- 

proportion:d returas of civility, plainly tells people, 

they muſt be very mannerly. Collicr on Pride, 

UNDERPULLER. 2. |. Fs and puller, ] lu- 
feriour or ſubordinate puller. 

The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a 

maſter-piece, that no deſcription can reach. Theſe 

wunderpullers in deſtruction are ſuch implicit mortals 

as are not to be matched. Collier, 

To UNbERRA'TE. v. a. [under and rate.] To 

rate too low. 

UNDERRA'TP. ». . {from the verb.] A price 

leſs than is uſual. 

To give all w.ll befit thee well, 

But not at widerrates to ſell. Cowley. 

The uſeleſs brnte is from Newmarket brought, 

And at an wnder1 ate in Smithfield bought, 

To turn a mill. | Drydens 

To Unnersa'y. v. u. [under and ſay.] To ſay 

hy way of derogation or contradiction. Obſolete, 

They ſay, they con toheaven the highway ? 

But I dare e, 

They never ſet foot on that ſame trode, 

But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. 

Sener. 

UxnrrSE'CRETARY. . . ſund:r and * 

An inferiour or ſubordinate ſecretary. 

The ſeus have a tradition, that Elias fits in hea- 

ven, and keeps a regitter of all men's actions, 

good or bad. He hath his wnder-ſecretaries for the 

ſeveral nations, that take minutes of all that patles. 
Bacin's Theory of the Earth. 

To UxDERSELL, v. a. [under and ſell.] To de- 

feat, by felling for leſs ; to ſell cheaper than a- 

nother. 

Their ſtock being rated ſix in the hundred, 


Hal. . 
Uxnr'x0GATORY. adj. Not derogatory. | 
Of our happineſs the apoſtle gives a negative de- | 
ſcription ; and to create in us apprehenſfions wd-- 
rog..tory from what we ſhall polſeſs, exalts them 
above all that we can fancy. Boylc. 
U'SXDERPART. . ſ. [under and art.] Subordi- 
nate or uneſſential part. , 


Ventures his falial virtue, 


The Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, 


* 


they may, with great gain, wderfe/} us, our ſtock 
being rated at ten. Childs Diſcaurſ of Trade. 

UNDERSERVANT. v. ſ. [under and ſervant. A 
ſervant of the lower claſs. 

Heſides the nerves, the bones, as wad-rſervantss 
with the muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up. 
_ Grows Coſmalegy- 

To U'XDERSET. v. a. [under and ſer.] To prop3 
to ſupport. 


The 
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The merchant-adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and well u:d-rſct with rich men, and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon Henry VII. 

UxutrSt®TTER. 3. f. [from wnderſet.] Prop 

eſtal ; ſupport. 

The four corners thereof had wnderſetters. 1 Kin. 

UxverSE'T TING. . . | from underſit.] Lower 

; pedeſtal. | 

Their under ſ.;tings, or pedeſtals, are in height, a 
third part of tiie column. Watton's Architecture. 

UNDERSHE/RIFF. 3. . [under and ſher i f.] The 

of the ſheriff. 

Siuce 'tis my doom, love's underſhrieve, 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth ſhe my advowſon fly ? Cleaveland. 

UxDERSHE/RIFFRY, 2. , — under /beriff. | 
The buſineſs or office of an underſheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal buſineſs, 
of wars and embaſſages, ſir: cria, which is ander- 


ſheriffries ; as if they were but matters for under- 


ſheritfs and catchpoles ; though many times thoſe 
wder/beriffries do more good than their high ſpecu- 
lations. Bacon. 
UxNDERSHO'T, part. adj, [under and /boot.] Moy- 
ed by water paſſing under it. 
The impriſoned water payeth the ranſom of 
driving an unde ſbot wheel for his enlargement. 
Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 
Unnerso'NG. nf. [under and ſorg.] Chorus; 
burthen of a ſong. 
So ended ſhe; and all thereſt around 
To her redoubled that her unde fog. 
The challenge to Damztas ſhall belong ; 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his unde org ; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. 
Dryden. 
To UnDtrsTA/ND. v. a. preterite wnderſtuod. 
unde nyxan dan, Saxon.) 
1. To conceive with adequate ideas; to have 
full knowledge of; to comprehend ; to know. 
I nam'd them as they paſs'd, and under/tood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion. Millan. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 
He hopes you will your foreign taſte command 
To bear for once with what you «nder/iand. Add. 
2. To know the meaning of; to be able to in- 
terpret. | i 
He gather'd his own doom, which under/o2d, 
Not inſtant, but of future time, to hell 
He now return'd. : Mitten. 
The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that 
he ««derfloed not the ſhield for which he pleaded. 
Dryden. 
3. To ſu 


The m 
words of ſin, and not of Abel. 
To know by experience. 
ve unlibidinous reigned, nor jealouſy 
Was »nder/toed, the injur d lover's hell. 
c. To know by inſtinct. 
Amorous intent, well under fed 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 
6. To interpret at leaſt mentally ; to conceive 
with reſpe& to meaning. 
The truth, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure, 
Then not but by the ſpirit ud. Milton. 
His fin might have been greater in that reſpe*t : 
but that it was not ſo to be under co, appears by 
the oppoſition. ü Sulling fieet. 
7. To know another's meaning. 
Each to other calls 
Not underſt od, till hoarſe, and all in rage 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. 2 
8. To hold in opinion with conviction. 
For well Ind Hand in the prime end 
Of nature her th' inferior. 
2. To mean without expreſſing. 
War then, war 
Open or und:rficod, muſt be reſoly'd. 
10. To know what is not expreſſed, 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their name, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjection; And ud the ſame 


Spenſer. 


ſe tomean. 
learned interpreters wnderſfood the 
Locke. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Mili. 


Milt. 
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Of fiſh within their wat reſidence, 
= hither ſummor'd. hs Milton. 
To UN UERS TAN. v. . 
1. To have the uſe of intellectual faculties ; to 
be an intelligent or conſcious being. 
I have given thee a wiſe and 3 heart. 
CH onic les. 
All my ſoul be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
I wnder fand, and grow, and ſee. 
2. To be informed by another. 
I wnd:r/tand of the evil Eliaſhib did. Neb. xiii. 7. 
I underſtand by Sanga, you have been 
Solicited againſt the commonwealth 
By one Umbrenus. Ben 2 Cataline. 
3- Not to be ignorant ; to have learned. 
Lund. ſlond not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 
Indebted and diſcharg'd. Milton. 
I unde, ſload not all was but a ſhew 
Rather than ſolid virtue. Milton. 
UxpersTA'NDING. nf. [from underſtand] 
t. Intellectual powers; faculties of the mind, 
eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and judgment. 
I ſpeak as my wnderflanding inſtructs me, and as 
mine honeſty puts it to utterance. Shakeſp. 
Make him of quick underſtanding in the fear of 


Donne. 


When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground 
to ground, 


The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this : 

But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 

And ſtandeth fix d, ſhe underflanding is. Davies. 
Life and ſenſe, 

Fancy and underſtanding : whence the ſoul 

Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being. Milt. 

We find wiſdom withdrawing the will from the 
quarrels of the under unding, and more eſteming of 
peace than of opinion. Holyday. 

By unde: landing, I mean that faculty whereby 
we are enabled to apprehend the objects of know- 
ledge ; generals as well as particulars ; abſent 
things as well as preſent ; and to judge of their 
truth or falſehood, good or evil. Wilkins. 

God is to the ann of man, as the light of 
the ſun is to our eyes, its firſt and moſt glorious 
object. 

The widerftardings of a ſenate are often enſlaved 
by three or four leaders. Swift, 

2. Skill, knowledge ; exact comprehenſion. 

Right under/tanding conſiſts in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas. Locke. 

Very mean people have raiſed their minds to a 
great ſenſe and underſtanding of religion. Lacie. 

3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 

He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects would con- 
car with him in the preſerving of a good wnd-r/land- 
ing between him and his people. Clrendon. 

We have got into ſome under funding with the 
enemy, by means of Don Diego. 

UxvErsTANDING, adj. Knowing; ſxilful. 

The preſent phyſician is a very wnderftlanding 
man, and well read. Addiſon on Italy. 

UxnERrSTA/NDINGLY. adv. [from widerſland.] 
With knowledge. 

Sundays may be wnderſandingly ſpent in wy" 

HON. 

UxvErsToo'D. pret, and part. paſſive of und- 

md. 

8 UxDERSTRA'PPER, 2. ſ. [under and flrap.] A 
petty fellow ; an inferior agent. 

Every underſtrapper perk'd up, and expected a 
regiment, or his ſon muſt be a mayor. Swift. 

To UnverRTA'Kt. v. a. preterite unde tot; par- 
ticiple paſſive widertaking. [underfangen, German.] 

1. To attempt; to engage in. 

The taſk he wnd-rtakes 
Is numbring ſands, and drinking oceans dry. Sha. 

The charity of his mother, who undertont, the 
manage of his family, became a ſeaſonable aſſiſtant 
and expedient in this ſingle ſtate. Fell. 

Hence our gen'rous emulation came; 

We undi tat, and we perform'd the ſame. Roſcom. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 


| The Er;)ifh undertake tht unequal war. 


Tillotſon. 


Arbuthnat. 


ND 


Of dangers alen, fame atchiey' 
ald by undertaken, d, 
2. To aſſume a character. 


; Not in uſe, 
His name and credit ſhall you under take, 
And in my houte you ſhall be friendly lodg'd. Sh. 
3- Toengage with ; to attack. 
It is not fit your lordſhip ſhould undertuke every 
companion that you give otfence to- Shake. Cym. 


You'll undertake her no more 

3- To have the charge of. 

To th waterſide I muſt conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who wnderta&'s you to your end. Shak. Henry VIII. 

To UNxDERT& KE. v. n. 

I. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. 

O Lord, I am oppreſſed, n tate for me. II. 

I undertook alone to wing th' abyſs. Milton. 

2. To venture; to hazard. 

It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 

That dare not undertake, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3. To promiſe ; to ſtand bound to ſome condi- 
tion, 

If the curious ſearch the hills after rains, I dare 
undertake they will not loſe their labour. I bd. 

UxvErTAKEN, part. paſſive of undertake, 

UxSDERTA'KER. #. ſ. [from under tate. 

1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 

Antrim was naturally a great wndertaker. Claren. 

Undertakers in Rome purchaſe the digging of 
ficlds, and arrive at great eſtates by it. Addiſon. 

This ſerves to free the enquiry from the per- 
plexities that ſome undertaters have encumber'd it 
with. | Woodward. 

Oblige thy fav'rite ande takers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior. 

2. One who engages to build for another at a 
certain price. | 

Should they build as faſt as write, 

Twould ruin undertakers quite. Swift's Miſcel. 
One who manages funerals. | 
'hile rival andertaters hover round, | 
And with his ſpade the ſexton marks the ground. 


Young, 


Sala. 


UnpzrTA'KiNG. . . [from undertabe.] At- 


tempt ; enterprize ; engagement. 


Mighty men they are called ; which ſheweth 


a ſtength ſurpaſſing others : and men of renown 


that is, of great — and adventurous actions. 
aleigh's Hit. of the Wor Id. 

If this ſeem too great an undertaking for the hu- 
mour of our age, then ſuch a ſum of money ought 
to lie ready for taking off all fuch pieces of cloth 


as ſhall be brought in. 


Temple. 
UxSDERTE'NANT» #. . [under and tant.) A 
ſecondary tenant; one who holds from him that 


holds from the owner. 
Settle and ſecure the und ,k; to the end 
there may he a repoſe and eſtabliſhment of 


ſubject's eſtate, lord and tenant. Davies's Hiſt of Ire. 


UxDERTo0o's. preterite of undertake. 

UxDERVALUA'TION. . f. [under and value.] 
Rate not equal to the worth. 

There is often failing by an undervaluation ; for 
in divers children their ingenerate powers are of 
flow diſcloſure. Wotton. 

To USbERrvVA'LUE. v. a. [under and value.) 

t. To rate low; to eſteem lightly; to treat 
as of little worth. 

Her name is Portia, nothing under valud 
To Cato's daughter. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


My chief delight lay in diſcharging the duties of 


my ſtation ; ſo that in compariſun of it, I underva. 
led all enfigns of authority. Atterbury, 
2. To depreſs; to make low in eſtimation ; to 
deſpiſe. 
I write not this with the leaſt intention to und 
value the other parts of poetry. Dryden. 
In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation 
of a ſovereign, multitudes leffen and wnd:rvake it. 
: Ldifne 
Schooling Luther an wndervaluing term, would 
make one think that Eraſmus had a mean opinion 
of him. Alttcrbury, 
UNDERYA'LUE. . [from the verb.] Low 


rate; vile price. 


Pryd. un. | 


he uaikilfulneſs, careleſſneſs, or knavery of 
the 


* 


UND 


the traders, added much to the under value and dif- 
credit of theſe commodities abroad, Temple. 

UN DUERVYLV ER. u. /. [from the verb.] Low 
rate; vile price. 

UN DERVLU R. n. /. [from under valuc.] One 
who eſteems lightly. 

An undervalacr of money was Sir Henry Wotton. 

Walton. 

Uxperwe'NxrT. preterite of unde go. 

UN DERwOO P. 7. f. [under and word, ] The low 
trees that grow among the timber. 

When you fell widerwood, ſow haws and floes. 

Mortimer. 

U/NDERWORK. u. ſ. [under and work. ] Subor- 
dinate buſineſs ; petty atfairs. 

Thoſe that are proper for war, fill up the la- 
borious part of life, and carry on the underwork of 
the nation. Adciſ n. 

To UxnErwo'RK. v. a, preterite wind: rant: 4, 
or unde wrought; participle paſſive underwor k:d or 
under ought. | 

. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures. 

Thou from loving England art ſo far, 

That thou haſt wider wrought its lawful king, 

To cut off the ſequence of poſterity. Shakeſp. 
2. To labour or polith leſs than enough. 
Apelles ſaid of Portogenes, that he knew not 

when to give over. A work may be overwroug|:t 

as well as wnterwrcuoht. Dryd n. 
2. To work at a price below the common. 
UxprRwofRK NUN. z. f. [ under and c E in. 

An inferiour, or ſubordinate labourer. 

Nor would they &ire wnder-209rb»:-9 to employ 
their parts and learning to diſarm their mother of 
all. Ley. 

Und:rworkmen are expert enough in making a 
ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts. Sevift. 

To UnNDERWRIY'TE. v. a. [under and write. | To 
write under ſomething elſe. 

He began firſt with his pipe, and then with his 
voice, thus to challenge Dorus, aud wis by him 
anſwered in the nd,, fort. Siducy. 

What addition and change I have made, I bav- 
here underwritten. Sond: 1 mn 

UxDERwRYTER. . ſ. | from wnlerwwrite,] An 
inſurer; ſo called from writing his name under 
the conditions. 

UnnescklBED. adj. Not deſcribed. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word 
snd:ſcrib:d, whether it concerned the worihip ot 
God, or outward polity. Hanks, 

This is ſuch a ſingular practice, that I had ra- 
ther leave it wnd:/cr ih: 2, than give it its proper cha- 


racter. Coli r on Pride. 
UxbescRtYED. adj, Not ſeen; unſeen ; un- 
_ diſcovered. 


Uxvgst/rven. ad. 

1. Not merited; not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtained with great, and truly not 
unde ſer ved, honour to the two princes, the whole 
eſtates, with one conſent, gave the crown to Mu- 
ſidorus. Si lac y. 

2. Not incurred bv fault. 

The fame virtue which gave him a Giſregard of 
fame, made him impatient of an wd-jrryd re- 
proach. Atijon., 

UxvESERvVEDLY. adv. | from 2! /rved es] With- 
out deſert, whether of good or ill. 

Our deſire is to yield them a juſt reafon, even of 
the leaſt things, wherein wids/oro ny they have but 
as much dreamed that we do am'fs. Hater. 

He which ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is 
undeſerveilly reprehended for much ſpeaking. tei. 

Theſe oft as «4d {rvedly inthral 
His outward Cre om. :\ liſtens Par, 4. e Lai. 

Science diſtunguiſhes a man of honour from one 
of thoſe atliletick brutes, whom e vedly we 
call heroes. Dryden. 

Uxnrsr/zver. n. ſ. One of no merit. 

You ſee how men of merit are ſouglit after ; 
the andeſerver may ſleep, when the man of action 
called on. Shake ip. 

UxDEsSE'ivixc. ad. 

1. Not having merit ; not having any worth. 

It exerts itſelf promiſcuouily towards the deſerv- 


UN. D 
ing and the undeſerving, if it relieves alike the idle | 
and the indigent. Addiſon. 

Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity, 
when an allwiſe Being ſhowers down every day 
his benefits on the unthankful and undeſerving. 

Altes bury, 

Who loſe a length of «ndeſ-rwing days, 

Would you uſurp the lover's dear-bought praiſe ? 

: Popes 

2, Not meriting any particular advantage or 
hurt : with of. 

I was carried to miſlike, then to hate; laſtly to 
deſtroy this ſon ind ſurving deſtruction. Sidney. 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of 
honeſt men, who think me not quite u«nd«ſ-r7'ing 
of it. . Pope. 

Uxpxs1'GNED, adj. Not intended; not pur- 
poſe. 

Great effects by inconſiderable means are ſome- 
times brought about; and thoſe ſo wholly wde- 
g by ſuch as are the immediate actors. South, 

Where you conduct find, 

Uſe and convenience; will you not agree, 

That ſuch effects could not be e 

Nor could proceed, but from a Knowing mind ? 

Jar ne. 

Uxprs1GNING. adj. 

1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. 

Could attoms, which, with udirceted flight, 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms 

of might, 

In order march, and to their poſts advance, 

Led by no guide, but uud. Hg chance? Plaickm. 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes; ſin- 

cere. 

He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe 
of honour, as terms to impoſe upon weak, d- 
tyminy minds, th. 

Ux»EsiRABLE. adj, Not to be wiſhed ; not 
pleaſing. 

To add what wants 

In female ſex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal; and perhaps, 

thing not Hab, fome time 

Superior; fur inferior, who is free? Af P. I. 
UxnmEs Veen . Not wiſhed; not ſolicited. 
O ooddefs-mother, give me hack to fate; 

Your gift was wd-/ir*d, and came too late. Dryden. 
UNHs RN. adj. Neghgent ; not wiſhing. 
The haits of gifts and money to deſpiſe, 

\nd look on wealth with u eyes: 

When thou car'it truly call theſe virtues thine, 

Be wiſe, and free, by heaven's content and mine. 

| D. yden. 

UxvegsTROYARLE. adj. Indeſtructible; nut 

fuſceptive of deſtruction. Not in uſe. 

Common glafs, once made, ſo far refifts the 

violence of the fire, that moſt chymiſts think it a 

body more und. ſbroyable than gold itfelf. Boyle. 

UxvEs TRO'YED, adj, Not dettroyed. 

The eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole 

and nd froy.d, whatever changes happen to any, 

or all of the mdividuals. Lock-. 

Ux»ETERMINABLE. adj. Impoiſible to be 

decided. 

On either ide the fight was fierce, and ſurely 

wnd:tcrininatle without the death of one of the chiefs. 

| Wotton. 

Rather an heir hath no ſuch right by divine in- 

ſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, 

but ver leave it doubtful ind wnd:terminal ls who 
ſuch heir 1s. Locle. 

UxrETERMINATE. ad. 

r. Not ſettled; not decided; contingent. Regu- 

larly indeterminate. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, 

or the greateſt thing that ever came to paſs in 

nature, be left to an ne minate event. South, 

2. Not fixed. 

Fluid, ſlippery, and undeterminate it is of itſelf. 


UnDETERMINATENESS. ] n. ſ. | from wndeter- 
UxXDETERMINATION., mind. We ſay 


1. Uncertainty; indeciſion, 
He is not left barely to the und:zermination, incer- 


UND 


tainty and unſteadineſs of the operation of his fi. 
culties, without a certain, ſecret, prediſpoſition 
of them to what is right. H. 
2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invincibly 
directed. 
The idea of a free agent is und-terminatone(s to one 
part, before he has made choice. More's Div, 1);,, 
UxnETE'rRMINED. od. 
1. Unſettled ; undecided. 
He has leſt his ſucceſſion as undetermined, a8 if 


he had ſaid nothing about it. Luck. 
Extended wide 
In circuit, andete mind, ſquare or round. Mil, 


2. Not limited: not regulated; not defined, 

It is difficult to conceive that any ſuc! t! ing 
ſhould be as matter, undetcrmined by ſomethin Z called 
form. | Hal, 

UxnEvo'TED, adj. Not devoted. 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, 
and moſt rderor-d to the church, poſitively re. 
fuſed to make any ſuch proteſtation. Clarondn, 

UNA euANOUSs. adj, Not pellucid; not 
trantparent, 

When the materials of glaſs melted, with calcined 
tin, have compoſed a mals wnd:yphann and white, 
this white enainel 15 the baſis of all concretes, that 
goldimirhs employ in enamelling. Boyle an Colour, 

Uxni'p, the preterite of undo, 

This fo 1:4 ail I had done before: 

Teould attempt. and he endure no more. Ko/commr, 

Uxnice's TED. adi. Not concocted; not tub. 
dued by the ſtomach. 

Ambition, the diſenſe of virtue, bred 
Lit e ſurfeits from an andiz:;/ted fulneſs, 

Meets death in that which is the means of life, 
Denham, 
The glaring ſun breaks in at ey'ry chink, 
Yet plung'd in floth we lie, and ſnore ſupine 
As fill'q with fumes of und/z;/t:4 wine. Drydn, 

Meat remaining in the itomach undig-//-d, de- 
jection of appetite, wind coming upwards, are 
ſigns of a phlegmatick conſtitution. Arbuthn::, 

Up aur. preterite put off. It is queſtionable 
whether it have a preſent tenſe. Obtolete. 

From her fair head her fillets ſhe und »/:, 

And laid her ſtole aſide. . 

UxvinmtxisnegD. ach. Not impaired; nut lei. 
ſened. 

I ſtill accounted myſelf undimin ſhcd af my largeſt 
conceſſions. Kins Gu 
Thiak not, revolted ſpirit! thy ſhape the ſame, 
Or undimin/Þd brightnets, to be known 

As when thou ſtood'ſt in heay'n, upright and pure. 
Alien, 


. an ſer, 


Sergius, who a bad cauſe bravely try'd, 

All of a piece, and und miniſÞ'd, dy'd. Dryder, 

The deathleſs muſe, with undi ravs, 

Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. 
adi v. 

When ſacrilegious hands had raifed the church, 

even to the foundation, theſe charities they ſuf- 

fered to ſtand undimini/h' d, untouch'd. Attorbury, 

Uxpr'NTED. ad. Not impreiſed by a blow. 

I mutt rid all the ſea of pirates: this greed upon 

Ta part with unhackt edges, and bear back 

Our barge wndinted. Shakrſpeares Art. and Cl np ue. 

UN Her rp. ad}. (an and d.] Not dipped; not 

plunged. 

I think thee 

Impenetrably good; but, like Achilles, 

Thou had'ft a ſoft Egyptian heel %. 

And that has made thee mortal. ,. Cl.omes:% 

UNI ECT ED. adi. Not directed. 

The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, a- 

midſt all the raging ſurges, unruled and «di» :d 

ot any 2 for they to whom the was committed, 

fainted or forſook their charge. Sp-njere 

Could atoms, which, with »»d:re7ed flight, 

Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms 

of night, 


Mare. Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, 


In order march. Blackmore on the Creatine 
Uxbisck'xxED. adj, Not obſerved ; not dil- 


more regularly d-termmateneſ, and indeterniinution. | | covered ; not deſcried. 
Our profeſſion, though it leadeth us into many 
truths, 


UND UND UND 
- n If once they ean dare to appear openly and un-] 4. Admitting nothing between; having no ia- 


on communications. Brown's Filgar Errours. | Gig uiſeds when they can turn the ridicule upon ſe-{ tervenient ſpace. 
1. Broken they break, and rallying they renz:w, | nouineſs and piety, the contagion ſpreads like a Oh wndi/iingvi/Þ'd ſpace of woman's will! $6.1. 
ly In other forms, the military ſhew : _ | peſtlence. Rogers.| 5. Not marked by any particular property. 
At laſt in order widiſcern'd they join, UxpisHo'xouRtn. adj. Not diſhonoured. Sleep to thoſe empty lids 
ie And march together in a friendly line. Dryd:n.| Koep then fair leagueandtruce with thy true bed: | Is grown a ſtranger; and day and night, 
4, Ux215CERNEDLY.adv.S025to be undiſcovered. I live diſtained, thou undi/honoured. Shakeſpeare. | As undiftingui/Þ'd by my fleep, as fight. Derbam. 
Some atfociated particles of ſalt-petre, by lurk-f UxnisMa'rep. adj. Not diſcouraged ; not de- 6. Not treated with any particular reſpect. 
Þ ing aul cs nelly in the fixed nitre, had eſcaped the | preſſed with fear. 8. Sad chance of war! now deſtitute of aid, 
% analyſing violence of the fire. Boyle. He in the midſt thus and ſmay'd began. Mitten. | Falls undiſiin guſſed by the victor ſpade. Pope, 
r. Uxv1SCb/&N1BLE. adj. Not to be diſcerned; Though oft repuls'd, again UxpisTrNGUISHING. adj. Making no dit- 
inviſible. | They rally undiſmay'd. Philips. | ference. 
8 ſhou'd be guiltier than my guiltineſs, He aim'd a blow againſt his n,, adverſary. The promiſcuous and wndi//ingu//bing diſtribution 
To think I ſhould be wndiſcernible, Arbuthnoe. of good and evil, which was neceffary for carry - 
[4 When I perceive your grace. Shakeſpeare.| UnD1s0BLYG1NG. adj. Inoffenſive. ing on the deſigns of providence in this life, will 
ö The apoſtle knowing that the diſtinction of] All this he would have expatiated upon, with be rectiſied in another. Addiln. 
* theſe characters was undſcernible by men in this | connexions of the diſcourſes, and the moſt eaſy, | ULadiſlingulſbisng complaiſance will vitiate the taſte 
life, admoniſhes thoſe, who had the moſt comfort- | wnd:i/obhging tranſitions. Bro:me, | of the readers. Garth. 
, able aſſurances of God's favour, to be neverthe- Uxpisve'rstD. adj. Not ſcattered. UxDpisTRA'CTED. adj. Not perplexed by con- 


leſs apprehenſive. Rogers. We have all the redolence of the perfumes we trariety of thoughts or deſires. 
Uxpiscg'rxiBLY. adv, Inviſibly ; impercep- | burn upon his altars; the ſmoke doth vaniſh ere] When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo 
tibly. it can reach the ſky ; and whilſt it is u:diperſed, it far from being tired with that laſting affiduity, 
Many ſecret indifpoſitions will w:diſcernibly ſteal | but clouds it, Boyle. that he admitted him to a more immediate, and 
upon the ſou}, and it will require time and cloſe} Uxb1seo's HD. adj. Not beſtowed. more und;fira&-d communion with himſelf. Boyle. 
application to recover it to the ſpiritualities of re-] The employ ments were left w;/p:cd of, to kee UN Dbis TxkA'CTEDLyY. adv. Without diſturbance 
l:gion. Sou h. alive the hopes of impatient candidates. Serif. from contrariety of ſentiments. 
UxDp1SCE'RNING. adj, Injudicious; incapable | UxDytsPpu'T ED. ach. Incontrovertible; evident. | St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt 
of making due diſtinction. | You, by an andiſputed title, are the king of poets. | married and fingle perſons; the alfections of tits 
Undiſcerning muſe, which heart, which eyes, Din dn. | latter being at liberty to devote themſelves more 


In this new couple doſt thou prize? Donne. That virtue and vice tend to make theſe men | «d/frafed!ly to God. Bayes 
His long experience informed him well of the | happy, or miſerable, who ſeverally practiſe them, | UxbisTRAa'cTEDNESS. . f, Freedom from 
ſtate of England; but of foreign tranſactions, he is a ropoſition of an unduubted, and by me und- interruption by different thoughts. 
was entirely wndiſcerning and ignorant. Clarendon. | puted, truth.  Atterbury. | The, ſtrange confuſions of this nation diſturb 
Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle fortune, reigns, Uxp1ss EMBLED. adj. that calmneſs of mind, and undiſtractedneſi of thoughts. 
And wndiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains. Pope. 1. Openly declared. | Boyle, 
Uxprsc1PLINED. adj. 2. Honeſt, not feigned. Uxny1sTvu/rBED. adj, 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. Ye are the ſons of a clergy, whoſe wndiſembled| 1. Free from perturbation; calm; tranquil; placid. 


To be difpenſed withal is an argument of na. | and unlimited veneration for the holy ſcriptures, | To our high rais'd phantaſy preſent 
tural infirmity, if it de neceſſary; but if it be not, | hath not hindered them from paying an in eriour, | That undiſturbed ſong of pure content. Milton. 
it ſignifies an und ſciplined and unmortified ſpirit. | but profound regard to the beſt interpreters of it, The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. | the primitive writers. Atteroury, | Lull'd in their eaſe, and wndiffurb'd before, 
Divided from thoſe climes where art prevails ; Uxo1ss1!'eATED.adj. Not ſcattered;not diſperſed. | Are all on fire. 4 
Such little primary maſſes as our propoſition | A tate, where our imitation of God ſhall end 


Uzd/ciplin'd by epts of the wiſe; þ 
Our inborn paſſions will not brook controul ; mentions, may remain rg gs Boyle. in the undiſtur bed fruition of him to all eternity. Atter. 
We follow nature. Philips.| UnD1s80'LVABL 3 from un and diſſolvable.] | To be wndifturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider 
2. Untaught; uninſtructed. That cannot be diſſolved. : what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſtea- 
A gallant man had rather fight to great diſad.] UnD15s0/ LVING. adj. Never melting. dily, is a complex idea of an action, which may 
vantages in the field, in an orderly way, than ſkuf- | Not cold Scythia's undiſſolving ſnows, exiſt, But to be undiſfurbed in danger, without 
fle with an «ndiſcip/m'd rabble. X. Charles, | Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bore, {uſing one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. 
Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words ; | But mild Parthenope. Addiſon on Italy. : Locke, 
and gains the ſame advantage over Puzzle, that! UND1s TEMPERED. adj. 2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleſta- 
2 ſmall body of regular troops would gain over af 1. Free from diſeaſe. tion. ü 
numberteſs, undiſciplined militia, Spectator. 2. Free from perturbation. 8 Nature ſtints our appetite, 
Uxotscdabixs. adj. Not diſagreeing; not] Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in ſome par- And craves no more than undifurb'd delight; 
jarring in muſick. liament that ſhall be at leiſure, from the urgency | Which minds, unmix'd with cares and fears, obtaing 
We on earth, with wndiſcording voice, of more preſſing affairs, and ſhall be cool and n- A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. Drydee. 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe ; diſtempered. Temple. Unvex'd with quarrels, wndiffurb'd with noiſe, 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin UxpisSTYNGUTSHABLE. ad. The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dry. 
Jarr'd againſt nature's chime. Milton. 1. Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. WIE. 3. Not agitated. | 
Uxvisco'vERABLE. adj. Not to be found out. Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtirguiſpable, A good conſcience is a port which is land-lock'd 
He was to make up his accounts, and by an | Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Sbak. | on every fide, where no winds can poſſibly invade. 
eaſy, undiſcoverable cheat, he could provide againſt | The quaint mazes in the wanton green, There a man may not only ſee his own image, 
the impending diftreſs. Rogers. | For lack of tread, are — ry » Shakeſp.|but that of his maker, clearly reflected from the 
Uxv1sco'veRrEv. adj. Not ſeen ; not deſcried; Its lineaments are deſtroy'd, and the materials | :nd//turb'd and filent waters. Dryden. 
not found out. mixt in an wd:;/ſlingui/hable confuſion. Rogers. | UND1STURBEDLY. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us| 2. Not to be known by any peculiar property. Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need of 
into a place of each ſide whereof men might eaſily} No idea can be undi/f:nguiſbable from another, all the aſſiſtances that can be procured, to lay before 
keep themſelves undiſcovered, 1 was encompaſſed | from which it ought to be different. Locke. them widifiurbedly the thread and coherence of any 
ſuddenly by a great troop of enemies. Sidney. | UND1STYNGUISHED. adj. g diſcourſe. Locke, 
When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, | I. Not marked out ſo as to be known from each UxbivrDABLE. adj, Not ſeparable ; not ſuf. 
his words accordingly to open them were many : | other. ; ceptive of diviſion. 
howbeit, ſtill unto his ſeeming they were undiſco- | The undiſtingviſp'd ſeeds of good and ill, The beſt actors in the world for tragedy, paſto- 
verell. Hooker. | Heav'n, in his boſom, from our knowledge hides. ral, ſcene wdividable, or poem unlimited. Shakeſp. 


Dryden. How comes it, huſband, 


The future but a length behind the paſt. Dryden *Tis longer ſince the creation of angels than of | That thou art thus eſtranged from thyſelf ? 

By your counſels we are brought to view the world, by ſeven hundred years: whereby we | Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; 
A rich and widiſcover'd world in you. Drydn. would mark out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſh d | That undividabley incorporate, 

In ſuch paſſages I diſcover'd ſome beauty yet an- | duration, as we ſuppoſe would have admitted | Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. Shakeſ. 
#ſcover'd. »yd-n. | ſeven hundred annual revolutions of the fun. Lecks.] UN DIV DED. adj. Unbroken; whole; not 
F 2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſedly ; | parted. 


Time glides, with undiſcover'd hafte ; 


UxniScxeg'T, ach. Not wiſe; imprudenc. : : a 3 

If thou be among the undi/crect, obſerve the time. | not ſeparately and plainly deſcried. Love is not divided between God and God's 

5 Ecclus. xxvii. 'Tis like the milky way, all over —.— — : we _ _ _— = 8 heart; 

ſNn156ursenD. adj. Open; artleſs; plain ; | But ſown ſo thick with ſtars, tis und;ſlingui/Þ'd light. | that is, give him a whole and undivided atfection- 

expoſed ty view. 4 Ws ; 54 g Iden. Taylor Rule of Holy Living. 
If thou art Venus, 3. Not plainly diſcerned. He extends through all extent ; 

Diſguifd in habit, wndiſgqis'd in ſhape ; Wrinkles undiſtinguiſb'd paſs, ; Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, Pope. 

O help us, captives, from our chains eſcape. Dry. For I'm afham'd to uſe a glaſs, Swift. Vol. II. No. 47. Q Uapt- 


— — 


UND 


Unprvu'ioen. adj. Secret; not promulgated, 


Let the great gods 
Find out their enemies now. 
wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulyed crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
77 UNO v. a. preterite undi; participle paſ- 
five unn. | from do.] 
1. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. 
As this immoderate favour of the multitude did 
him no good, ſo will it ande ſo many as ſhall truſt 
untc it, Hayward. 
Subdued, undone, they did at laſt obey, 
And change their own for their invader's way. Ro/. 
Where, with like haſte, through ſeveral ways 
| they run, 
Some to und, and ſome to be undone. Denham. 
Hither ye come, diſlike, and ſo und» 
The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denham. 
When I behold the charming maid, 
I'm ten times more undone ; while hope and fear, 
With variety of pain diſtract me. Addiſon. 
2. To looſe ; to open what is ſhut or faſtened ; 
to unravel. . 
They falſe and fearful do their hands and ; 
Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forſake. 
| Sidney. 
Pray und» this button. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 
To nb the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diſtreſs'd. 

Were men ſo dull they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, 
Like ſimple birds, :nto a net, 

So groſsly woven and ill-ſet; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot, 

And let all go that the had got. Walls. 

3. To change any thing done to its former tate ; 
to recal, or annul any action. 

They may know, that we are far from preſum- 
ing to think that men can better any thing which 
God hath done, even as we are from thinking, 


Tremble thou 


Milton. 


that men, ſhould preſume to «nds ſome things of 


men, which God doth know they cannot better. 
Hooker. 
It was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. Shakeſpear.”; T empeſt. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo; 
Of nothing he made us, and we ſtrive too, 
To bring ourſelves to nothing back. Donne. 
They make the Deity do and undo, go forward 
and backwards, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
By granting me ſo ſoon, 
He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 
Without this our repentance is not real, becauſe 
we have not done what we can to «ndo our fault. 
Tills:fon. 
Now will this woman, with a fingle glance, 


Didꝰ what I've been labouring all this while. Ad. 


When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She ſhakes her helm, ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, 


+ To-morrow e er the ſetting ſun, 


She'd all unde, that ſhe had done. Swift, 

UN box. adj. Ruining ; deſtructive. 

The great and wndoing miſchief which befalls 
men, is by their being miſrepreſented. South. 

Unvu'iNG. . . Ruin; deſtruction ; fatal miſ- 
chief. 

Ta the utter undoing of ſome, many things by 
AriQaeſs of law may be done, which equity and 
honeſt meaning forbiddeth. Hoek r. 

Falſe luſtre could dazzle my poor daughter to 
her und. Add. ſon's (Cuardian. 

Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us 
Yet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, 

And our wndoirg joy. Row:”s K. Convert. 

Ign'rant of happineſs, and blind to ruin, 


How oft are our petitions our unduing. Harte. 
UND. 44. from und), ] 
1. Not done ; not performed. 
Do you ſmell a fault ? 
I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the 
Shak:ſp. K. Lear. 


liſue of it being fo proper. 
3 


1 


make onc of dry. 


UND 


There was no opportunity to call either of theſe 
two great perſons to account for what they had 
done, or what they had left undone. Cla exdon. 

2. Ruined ; brought to deſtruction. 
Already is the work begun; 
And we reſt all undone, till all be done. Daniel. 
Ux ou TED. adj. Indubitable ; indiſputable ; 
unqueſtionable. 

His fact, till now, came not to an wndouwbted 
proof. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Thou, ſpirit, who ledſt this glorious eremite 

Into the deſart, his victorious field, 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſt him thence, 
By proof th' undiubted ſon of God, inſpire. Miltm. 
The relations of your trials may be received as 
undiubted records of certain events, and as ſecurely 
be depended on, as the propoſitions of Euclid. G/ar. 
Made the world tremble with a num'rous hoſt, 
And of undaabied victory did boaſt. Walter, 
Though none of theſe be ſtrict demonſtration, 
yet we have an widoubted aſſurance of them, when 
they are proved by the beſt arguments that the 
nature of the thing will bear. Til lot. 
Uxzbo'usTEDLY. adv. Indubitably; without 
queſtion ; without doubt. 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very 
reſemblance of idolaters. Tlhoocker, 
This cardinal, undoubred!y 

Was faſhion'd to much honour. + Shak. H. VIII. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The original is «ndubtedly one of the greateſt 
this age has produced. Dryden. 
He that believes the Chriſtian doctrine, if he 
adhere to it, and live accordingly, ſhall undoubredly 
be ſaved. T1l/o:ſon. 
Uxvo'uBTiNG. adj. Admitting no doubt. 
They to whom all this is revealed, and received 
with an undaubting faith, if they do not preſently ſet 
about ſo eaſy and ſo happy a taſk, muſt acknow- 
ledge themiclves in the number of the blind. Ham 
UnDRA'WN, adj. Not pulled by any external 


force. 
Forth ruſh'd 

The chariot of paterval deity undrawn, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel ; 
Itſelf inſtin& with ſpirit, but convoy'd 
By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton's Par. Loft, 

UNvuRrE/ADED. adj. Not feared. 

Better far, 

Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t' have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, wndreaded, and thyſelf half. ſtarv'd. Milt. 

UnDpRE'AMED. adj. Not thought on. 

A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild decication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, wndream'd ſhores; moſt 
certain 

To miſeries enough. Shakeſp. Wint. Talc. 
To Uxnke'ss. v. a. [from dreſs, ] 
1. To diveſt of cloaths; to ſtrip. 
Undreſs you, and come now to bed. Shakeſpeare. 

All were it Un afide | 
Suckling 


To counſel and undreſ the bride. 
Her fellows preſs d, 
And the reluctant nymph by force widre/*'d. Add]. 
2. Todiveſt of ornaments, or the attire of oſten- 
tation. 
Undreſs'd at evening when ſhe found 
Their odour loſt, their colours paſt, 
She chang'd her look. Pricr. 
U/xprEssS. . ſ. A looſe or negligent dreſs. 
Reform her into caſe, 
And put her in «»dre/. to make her pleaſe. Dry. 
UNnvRE'SSE !. adj. 
1. Not regulated. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undreſ;'d. 


ryden. 


2. Not prepared for uſe. 
The common country people wore perones, 
ſhoes of wireſſed leather. A, luthnat on Coins. 
Unx»k!ED. dj. Net dried. 
Their titles in the field were try'd : 
Witneſs the Tcſh laments, and fun ral tears un- 
dy d. Nyyd:n. 
Four pounds of une hops, thorough ripe, will 
 Murliner's Huſbandry. 


UND 


UxprYvey. ach. Not impelled either way, 

As wintry winks contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

The doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide ang, 
Dryder, 

Uxnro'ssy. ay Free from recrement. 

When a noontide ſun, with ſummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry ſkiris are edg'd 
With lucid amber, or wndrof; gold. Phitips, 

Of heav'n's wndroſſy gold, the gods' array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intulerable day. Pope Homes, 

Ux»u's81TABLE. adj. Not admitting doubt; 
unqueſtionable. 

Let that principle, that all is motter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and 
undlubit able, and it will be eaſy to be ſcen, what 
conſequence it will lead us into. Licks, 
Uxvu R. adj. [indu, Fr. 

1. Not right; not legal. 

That proceeding beiag at that time taxed for ri. 
gorous and undue, in matter and manner, makes it 


againſt her. Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. 

He will not proſtitute his power to mean and 
undue ends, nor ſtoop to little and low arts f 
courting the people. Atterbury, 

U'SDULARY. adj. from wndu!o, Lat.] Plaving 
like waves; playing with intermiſlions. 

The blaſts and und«/ary breaths thereof maintain 
no certainty in their courſe. Brown's Fug. Hurt. 

To U/NnvuLaTE. v. a. | from wndule, Lat. To 
drive backward ai.1 forward; to make to play 
as waves, 

Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and uu ec, 
may in a different manner affect the lips, or tongue, 
or palate, and impreſs a ſwift tremulous motion, 
which breath alone paſſing ſmooth doth not. 4%. 

To U'nduLATE. v. 2. To play as waves in 
curls. 

Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope 
UnpuLa'TioN. n. . | from undul e. Wer- 

ing motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and 
ſo will moſt of thoſe animals, whoſe bodies con- 
fiſt of round and annulary fibres, and move by un- 
dulation, that is, like the waves of the fea. PFrow:, 

All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vi- 
bration of the ſonorous body, and nu tran of the 
air, proportionable to the acutencſs and gravity of 
the tone. : Hold-r. 

Two parallel! walls beat the ſound back on each 
other, till the unis is quite worn out, % H. 

U'NULATORY. adj. | from unde. Moving 
in the manner of waves. 

A conſtant wdelztor y motion is perceived by 
looking through teleſcop-s, Arbuthrat on Fr, 

Uxvu'Ly. av. Not properly; not accorving 
to duty. 

Men :nduly exerciſe their zcal againſt perſons ; 
not only againſt evil perſons, but againſt che 
that are the moſt ven rable. Sprat's Ser mat. 

Ux»u'TEovs. 4d. Not performing dety ; u. 
reverent ; diſobedient. 

She and I, long fnce contracted, 

Are now ſo ſure that notlung «an diſſolve us; 
And this deceit lofes the name ot craft, 
Of diſobedience, or wdit ous title. 

In Latium ſafe he lay, 
From his vnde u ſon, and bis uſurping ſway. Dry. 

Us pu/tiFuL. «dj. Not obedient ; not reve- 
rent. 

England thin's it no g od policy to have that 
realm planted with Enylith, leſt ey mon, grow 
ſo undut.ful as the lriſh, and become more ger 
rous. FH * eh. 

No man's reaſon did ever digte to him, U. 
it is fi: for a creature rot to love God: to be 
tiful to his great ſovereign, and ungrateful 'o Ms 
b.ſt benefactor. Till vs. 

Uxnof ri FULLY. ad. {from wndutiſul. | Not 
| cording to duty. 

The fith had long in Caſ+r's ponds been f. d, 


ky bakeſp. 


| And from its lod undonfatly hel. e, Jv: 
UN 


very probable there was ſome greater matter 


N. 


UNE 


Uxou/riruLNEss. . . Want of reſpect; ir- 
reverence ; diſobedience. 

I would have thought they would rather have 
held in, and ſtaid all the other from undurifulneſs, 
than need to be forced thereunto themſelves. Sp./ 

Forbidding «ndutifuMnſs to ſuperiors, ſedition and 
rebellion againſt magiſtracy. Tillatſon. 

Uxvy/1xG. adj. Not deſtroyed ; not periſhing. 

Driven down 
To chaias of darknels, and th' a-dyiag worm. Milt. 


Uxt KAN ED. adj, Not obtained by labour or 


merit. 
As I am honeſt Puck, 


If we have unearned luck, 
Now to 'ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long. Shukeſpeare, 
Our work is brought to little, though begua 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes unearned. 
Milton. 
Wilt thou rather chuſe 
To lic ſupinely, hoping heav'n will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread 9 
45. 
Uxea/RTHED. adj. Driven from the den in 
the ground. 
The robber of the fold, 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts wnearth'd, 


Thomſon. 


Uxz4a'RTHLY. adj, Not terreſtrial. 
The ſacrifice 
How ceremonious, ſolenm, and «unearth 
u was i' th' offering Shakeſp. Winter”s Tale. 
Ux#'a$tLY. adv. Not without pain. 
He lives «nea/i/y under the burden. L'Eftrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their un- 
juſt actions, and conſequently live more «x-afily in 
the world than other men. Tillotſon, 
Us “As IN ESS. . ſ. Trouble; perplexity ; 
ſtate of diſquiet. 
Not a ſubject 
Sits in heart-grief and wnea/in;ſs, 
Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Shak. 
The ſame wnea/inſs which ev'ry thing 
Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham. 
We may be ſaid to live like thoſe who have 
their hope in another life, if we bear the wneaſin ſes 
that befall us here with conſtancy. Atterbury. 
Mea a: e diſſatisfied with their ation, and create 
to themſelves all the wnea/ineſs of want. They 


fancy themſelves poor, and under this perſuaſion | fy 


fee! all the diſquiet of real poverty. Rogers. 

His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority 
over them; and whatever uncaſineſs they may give 
themſelves, they can create none in him. Addiſon. 

The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about 
his very court, give bam unenfineſcs Swift, 

Uns as v. adj. 

1. Painful; giving diſturbance. 

The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations 
to be made for dead infants, as believing they paſ- 
ſed into happineſs through the way of mortality, 
and for a few months wore an weaſy garment. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

On a tottering pinacle the ſtanding is uneaſy, and 
the fall deadly. Decay of Fiat. 

His preſent thoughts are wneaſy, becauſe his pre- 

ſtate does not pleaſe him. + L' Eftrange. 
Uneaſy life to me, 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee. 
Dryden. 
2. Diſturbed ; not at eaſe. 
Happy low ; lie down ; 
Uneyy lies the head that wears a crown. Shakeſp. 
Uneaſy juſtice upward flew, 
And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. Dryd. 

The paſtion and ill language proceeded from a 
gall'd and uncaſy mind. Tillufm. 

It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs 
and uni ſy, exciting freſh deſires. Addijon. 

One would wonder how any perſon ſhould de- 
fire to he king of a country, in which the elta- 
blih@ religion is directiy oppoſite to that he pro- 
files. Were it poſſible for tuch a one to acc m- 
P'ifh his defigns, his own reaſon might tell him, 
there could not be a more uzeaſy prince, nor 2 
more unhappy people. Addijen's Freebolder. 


| obſcure. 


UNE 


| If we imagine ourſelves intitled do cap; ng 
we have not, we ſhall be wnea/y in the want of it; 
and that uneaſineſs will expoſe us to all the evil 
perſuaſions of poverty. 1. 

The ſoul, wneaſy and confin'd from home, 

Relts and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Conſtraining ; cramping. 

Some ſervile imitators 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, wneaſy rules, | 
As they muſt ever laviſhly obſerve. Roſconmen. 

4. Conſtrained ; not diſengaged ; ſtiff. 

In converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs abont 
one's behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be 
conſtrained, uneaſy, and ungraceful. Locke. 

5. Peevith ; difficult to pleaſe. 

A ſour, untractable nature, makes him wneaſy 
to thoſe who approach him. Addiſon's Spectator. 

6, Difficult. Out of uſe. | 

We will, not appearing what we are, have 
ſome queſtion with the ſhepherd : from his ſim- 
plicity, I think it not uncaſy to get the _ of my 


ſon's reſort thither. hakeſpeare. 
This ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt uneaſy make; leſt too light winning 


Make the prize light. Shak. ſpeare's Temp f. 
Divers things, knowable by the bare light of 
nature, are yet ſo wreaſy to be ſatisfactorily under- 
ſtood, that, let them be delivered in the cleareſt 
expreſſions, the notions themielves will apo 
OV. 
UxE/AaTEN. adj. Not devoured. r 
Though they had but two horſes left aneaten, they 
had never ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to them. 
| Clarendon, 
Uxt/AaTH. adv. | from cath; eas, Saxon; 
eaſy, 
4, eaſily. Out of uſe. 
Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shak. 
2, It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame as be- 
neath, Under ; below. 
A roaring, hideous ſound, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And ſeem'd «xcatb to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. 
Spenſer. 
Nn adj, Not improving in good 
life. 
Our practical divinity is as ſound and affecting, 


as that of our popiſh neighbours is flat and wnedi- | 


ing. Alter . 

— adj. Not choſen. 25 
Putting him to rage, 

You ſhould have tx'en th' advantage of his choler, 

And paſs'd him une/e&ted. Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 

UxE/LIGIBLE. adj. Not proper to be choſen. 

Both extremes, above or below the proportion 
of our character, are dangerous; and tis hard to 
determine which is moſt un-/:gible. Rogers. 

UNEMPLO'YED. adj. 

I. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. 

Other creatures, all day long 
Rove idle, un:mploy'd, and leſs need reſt. Milton. 

Wilt thou then ſerve Philiſtines with that gift, 
Which was expreſly given thee to annoy them ? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, «n-»ploy'd, with age out-worn. Milton. 

Our wiſe ct eator has annexed to ſeveral objects, 
and to the ideas we receive of them, as alfo, to 
ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, 
that thoſe faculties which we are endowed with, 
might not remain idle and wnemployed. Locle. 

Men, ſoured with poverty, and uzemployed, eaſily 
give iuto any proſpect of change. Addijon. 

2. Not engaged in any particular work. 

Pales unhonour'd, Ceres uncmplay'd, 
Were all forgot. 

Uxz'MPTIABLE. adj. Not to be emptied ; in- 
exhauſtible. Obſolete. 

Whatſoever men or angels know, it is as a drop 
of that «empriable fountain of wiſdom, which hath 
diverſely imparted her treaſures. Hooker. 

Uxzxbo'wep. adj, Not inveſted ; not graced. 

A man rather unadorned with any parts of 
quickneſs, and wnerdoxved with any notable virtues, 
than notorious for any defect of underſtanding. 


Car endon. | 


Dryden. | 


UNE 


Aſpiring, ſactious, fierce and loud, 
With grace and learning unendow'd. Su. 
Untxca'cgv. adj. Not engaged; not appro- 


ed. 
When we have ſunk the only uneagaged revenues 
left, our incumbrances muſt remain perpetual. | 


Swiſt. 
| 3 adj. Not obtained; not put- 
eſſed. 

Each day's a miſtreſs «nenjoy'd before ; F 
Like travellers, we're pleas'd with ſecing more. 

D. 4 5. 

Unxgxjo'vixc. adj. Not uſing; taving % 
fruition. 

The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore; 
The unenjoyings craving wretch 18 pour. Crecch. 

UxEXLITOUHTEN SD. adj. Nut illuminated. 

Moral virtue natural reaſon, 9 by re- 
velation, preſcribes. Auer bur y. 

UxENLAAO BD. adj. Not enlarged ; narrow ; 
contracted. 

Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders 
which the microſcope has diſcovered concerning 
the ſhape of little animals, which equal not Feb. 
per- corn. alts, 
UxEnsLa'ver. adj. Free; not enthralled. 


By thee 

She fits a tore n, «noſlav'd and free. Adi ſon. 
UNENTEKTA'INING, adj, Giving no delight; 
giving no entertainment. 
It was not wnentertaining to obſerve by what de- 
grees I ceaſed to be a witty writer. Pope. 
Uxx“TXVIED. adj. Exempt from envy. 
The fortune, which no body ſees, makes a man 
happy and unenvicd, | Bacon. 

This loſs ; 
Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more 
Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe, nei ed throne, 


Yielded with full conſent. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Theſe wnervied ſtand ; 

Since what they act, tranſcends what they com- 

mand. enham. 


What health promotes, and gives unenwy'd peace, 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. 
Blackmore, 
Beneath our humble cottage, let us haſte, 

And here unexvy'd, rural dainties taſte. P 
UxEN TO“ ED. adj, Unburied ; uninterred. 
Think'ft thou unexiomb'd to croſs the floods? 

Dryden, 
Unz'quaBLE. adj, Different from itſelf; di- 
verſe. 


the muſt LN 
unſettled an of fe 
Unxz'quaL. adj. [ inequalis, Latin.] | 
I. Not even. 
There fits deformity to mock my body ; 
To ſhape my legs of an une fize. Shakeſpeare. 
You have here more than one example of Chau- 
cer's unequal numbers. Dr yden, 
2. Not equal; inferiour. 
Among unequals, what ſociety. 
To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires ; 
My lot u«nequa/ to my vaſt defires. Arbut not. 
3. Partial; not beſtow ing on both the ſame ad- 
vantages. 
When to conditions of unequal peace 
He ſhall fubmit, then may he not poſſeſs 
Kingdom nor life. 
Lal, Fr.] Diſproportioned ; ill matched. 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain. Milton, 
From his ſtrong arm I ſaw his rival run, 
And in a crowd th uneqza/ combat ſhun, Dryden. 
And oft the furious waſp the hive alarms, 
With louder hums, and with « arms. Addif. 
Fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 
Nor fear d the chief th* wn-qual fight to try. Pops. 
5. Not regular; not uniform. 
So ſtrong, yet ſo _— pulſes beat. Dryd-». 
Uxz#/QUALABLE. ad. Not to be equalled ; not 
to be paralleled. 
Chriſt's love to God is filial and wncquable. Boyle. 
Unz/Qualiiy. ag. Unparalleled ; unri valled 
in excellence. 


By thoſe un:gual”d and invaluable bleflings, he 


5 2 mani feſted, 


On ODEO —— — — — 


—— — . — — 1 —— eons — - 


2 perfect and wrrring obedience impoſſible. Rogers. 


UNE 


manifeſted how much he hated fin, and how much 
he loved ſinners. 

Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn, 
Which the unequal/'d maid ſo long had worn. Reſco. 

UxE'QUuALLY. adv. In different degrees; in, 
diſproportion one to the other. 

When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No ſingle parts «::qual/y furprize ; 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes. Pope. 

UxEg/QUALNESS. . ſ. Inequality; ſtate of be- 
ing unequal. 

Uxz/QuiTABLE. adj. Not impartial ; not juſt. 

We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which 
we think too rguitable to preſs upon a murderer. 

Decay of icq. 

UxEqu1'vocaL. adj. Not equivocal. 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive 
yenerations correſpondent unto ſeminal produc- 
tions, and conceiving unequivocal effects, and uni- 
vocal conformity unto the efficient. Bro. Vulg. Er. 

UxE'KRKABLENESS. n. ſ. Incapacity of errour. 

The many innovations of that church, witneſs 
the danger of preſuming upon the wrrrableneſ; of 
a guide. Decay of Pirry. 

Uxx“RRIN c. adj. Liner ran, Latin. ] 

17. Committing no miſtake. 

The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature, make 


Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god ; 
Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 
Unerring will preſcribe your deftin'd courſe. Pope. 
His javelin threw, | 
Hiſſing in air th' un:rring weapon flew. Dryden. 
2. Incapable of failure; certain. 
The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand. Denham. 

Is this th' unerrinz power? the ghoſt reply d; 
Nor Phœbus flatter'd ; nor his anſwers ly'd. Dryd. 
Of lovers of truth, for truth's ſake ; there is 
this one wnerring mark, the not entertaining an 
propoſition, with greater aſſurance than the proofs 
it is built upon will warrant. Locke. 

UxE/kRISNGLY, adv. Without miſtake. 

What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be me- 
chanically adapted, to fall ſo urcrringly into regular 
compoſitions, is beyond our faculties to conceive. 

Glanville. 

Uxrtscnr/waBLe. adj. Inevitable; unavoi- 
dable ; not to be eſcaped. Not in uſe. 

He gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift 
for ſafety, if an uneſch-wabk deſtiny had not al- 
tered him. Carew. 

UxesPrep. ad. Not ſeen ; undiſcovered ; un- 
deſcried. 

Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which 
may for a while, but do not long go uni id. Hook. 

From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 

And live in rocks and cayes long wneſpy'd. Spenſcy, 

Nearer to view his prey, and wnc/py'd 
To mark what of their ſtate he more might learn 

illon. 

The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift, and wn?ſpy'd;- 

And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide. Dry. 

UN Ess N TIAL. adj. 

1. Not being of tlie laſt importance; not con- 
ſtituting eſſence. 

Tillotſon was moved rather with pity, than in- 
dignation, towards the perſons of thoſe who dif- 
fered from him in the eiu parts of Chriſtia- 

ity. HAddifon's Freebulder. 

2. Void of real being. 

The void profound 
Of ur ential night receives him next. Milton. 

UxE5STA/BLISHED. adj. Not eſtabliſhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly 
folv2d, and not clapped up from petitionary foun- 
dations wn ſtab liſhed. Brown. 

UNE'VEX.. adj. 

1. Not even; not level. 

Theſc high wild hills, and rough, unceen ways, 
Praw out our miles, and make them weariſome. 

Shake! peare. 

Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the Turks in 


at en, mountain country, where the Turks | 


chief ſtrength confiſting in the multitude of his 
riemen, ſhould ſtand him in ſmall ſtead, A 


Boyle. 


UNE 

They made the ground wever about their neſt, 
inſomuch that the ſtate did not lie flat. ÞAddiſon. 

2. Not ſuiting each other ; not equal. | 

The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of uneven feet. Peach. 

Une'venxess. w- 

1. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface. 

This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields to the 
ruggedneſs and :nevenneſs of the roads, renders the 
feet leſs capable of being worn, than if they were 
more ſolid. Ray on the Creation. 

That motion which can continue long in one 
and the ſame part of the body, can be propagated 
a long way from one part to another, ſuppoſing 
the body homogeneal ; ſo that the motion may not 
be reflected, refracted, interrupted or difordered 
by any wnevernneſs of the body. Necuton. 

2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate. 1 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and 
by reaſon of the troubles and wrrwerne/; of his 
reign, the very law itſelf had many interruptions ; 
yet it held its current in that ſtate his father had 
left it in. Hale. 

3- Not ſmoothneſs. 

Notwithſtanding any ſuch uneverneſs or indiſtinct- 
neſs in the ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning the 
origin and form of the earth. Burnet's Th. of the E. 

Untz'viTABILE. adj. [inevitabili:, Lat. inevitable, 
Fr.] Inevitable ; not to be eſcaped. 

So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, 
that I never yet begin to open my mouth to the 
uncvitable Philoclea, but that her unwiſhed preſence 
gave my tale a concluſion, before it had a begin- 
ning. : Sidney. 
Uxtxa'cTED. adj, Not exacted; not taken by 
force. 

All was common, and the fruitful earth. 

Was free, to give her unexa#d birth. Dryden. 

Unexa/MINED. adj. Not enquired ; not tried; 
not diſcuſſed. 

Yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, wnexamined, free at liberty. Shakeſveare. 

They utter all they think, with a violence and 
indiſpoſition, unexamin'd, without relation to per- 
ſon, place, or fitneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is 
built on the unexamined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands 
not. Glanville. 

UxExa/MPLED, adj. Not known by any pre- 
cedent or example. 

Charles returned with w:exampl:d loſs from Al- 


giers. Kal:igh. 
O une xampld love 


Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milton. 
God vouchſaf d Enoch an anc cam d 8 

from death. oyle. 

| —-* Your twice-conquer'd vaſſals, 

Firſt, by your courage, then your clemency, 

Here humbly vow to ſacrifice their lives, 

The gift of this your unex2mpled mercy, 

To your command. Denham's Sopby. 

I tune my pipe afreſh, each night and day, 

Thy unexampl'd goodneſs to extol. Philips. 

U EXE TON ABLE. adj. Not liable to any 
objection. 

Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder vs from 
purſuing, with joint hands and hearts, the wrex- 
ceptionable deſign of this pious inſtitution. Au bury. 
UNxExco'c1TABLE. adj. Not to be found 
out. 

Wherein can man reſemble his un-xcogitas!: 
power and perfectneſs. R Hiſt. of the World. 

Uxr'Xxecu TED. adj, Not performed; not done. 
| Leave wnexecutcd your own renowned know- 

ledge. Shakeſpeare. 
USxexci'sED, adj. Not ſubject to the payment 
of exciſe. 

And beggars taſte thee und by kings. Brown. 

Uxsx#MYvL1#1E0. adj, Not made known by 
inſtance or example. 

Thoſe wonders a generation returned with fo 
wexemplificd an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt 
of his wonders, that he would vouchſafe to work 
any of them. Hoyle. 
This being a new, an x-mphfy'd kind of policy, 
muſt paſs for the wiſdom of this particular age, 


to my relief. 


UNE 
Unexxrcr'seD. adj, Not practiſed; not ex. 
perienced. 
Meſſapus, with his ardour, warms 
An heartleſs train, wnexercis'd in arms. Dry 
Abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet __ 
exerciſed mind, as particular ones. Lie 
N Uxexe'MPT. adj. Not free by peculiar priy;. 
ege. 
You invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. e 
UNExHau's TED. adj. | incxhauftus, Lat.] No. 
ſpent ; not drained to the bottom. 
What avail her «wnexhauſted ſtores ? 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 


Addi n, 

UxRxXTAN DED. adj. Not ſpread out. 

Every fatus bears a ſecret hoard ; 
With ſleeping, wnexpanded iſſue ſtor d. Blackwys, 

Unxztxye'cTep. adj. Not thought on; ſud. 
den; not provided againſt. | 

Have wiſdom to provide always beforehand, that 
thoſe evils overtake us not, ,which death reed 
doth uſe to bring upon careleſs men ; and although 
it be ſudden- in itſelf, nevertheleſs, in regard of 
our prepared minds, it may not be ſudden. Hooker, 

Sith evils, great and wnexpeed, do cauſe often. 
times even them to think upon divine power wich 
fearfulleſt-ſuſpicions, which have been otherwiſe 
the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; how ſhould we 
look for any conſtant reſolution of mind in ſuch 
caſes, ſaving only where unfeigned affection to 


aſſiſted by his hand ? - 
O wunexpefed ſtroke ! worſe than death 
Muſt 1 thus leave thee, paradiſe > Mit, Par. Lf, 
Them ted joy ſurpriz'd, 
When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d. Milton, 
Some amazement z 
But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, 
It was ſo unexpetted. Denham's S. 
To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, 
And ſummon them to unexpe*ed fight. Dryden, 
Deep was the wound ; he ſtagger'd with the blow, 
And turn'd him to his wn-xpe&ed foe. Dryden, 
When Barcelona was taken by a moſt wnexp:#d 
accident of a bomb lighting on a magazine, then 
the Catalonians revolted. Swift, 
UN xx“ TED Tx. adv. Suddenly; at a time 
unthought of. 
Oft he ſeems to hide his face, 
But une edly returns. Millan. 
A moſt bountiful preſent, when I was moſt in 
want of it, came moſt ſeaſonably and 1 
ryden. 


Hooker, 


If the concernment be poured in nnd 
upon us, it overflows us. ryder, 
You have fairer warning than others, who are 
unexpettedly cut off. Hats. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of 
mirth. Add:jon. 
UxegxPr/cTEDNESS. . /. Suddenneſs; un- 
thought of time or manner. 
He deſcribes the unexpeczedneſ; of his appearance» 
alis. 
UxExPERIENCED. adj. Not verſed; not ac- 
quainted by trial or practice. 
The witeſt, wnexperi-nc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and jotli, with nuyice modeſty, 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Men. 
Long uſe may ſtrengthen men againſt many ſuch 
inconveniencies, which, to wzxperienced perſons 
may prove very hazardous. Wilkiss's Math. M. g. 
The pow'rs of Troy 
Not a raw and wn-xperien””d train, 
But firm body of embattl'd men. Dryden. 
Theſe reproaches are the extravagant ſpecches 
of thoſe uwrexperizuced in the things they ſpeak 
againſt. Tillitiſen. 


COAts» 


Un» perienced young men, if unwarned, take one 
thing for another, Leck 
The ſmallett accident intervening, often pro- 


ſcorning che examples of all former ages. %. 


duces ſuch changes, that a wiſe man is juſt 33 
- much 


God hath bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be 


1. 
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much in doubt of events, as the moſt ignorant and 

anexper ienced, Swift. 

UxEXYE'DIENT. adj. Inconvenient ; not fit. 

Muſick would not be unrexpedient after meat, to 
afift and cheriſh nature in her firſt concuction, 
and ſend their minds back to ſtudy in good tune. 

| ilton on Education. 

UxtxPs'&T. adj. [imexpertus, Lat. | Wanting 
{ill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul : 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws 
Not unexpert. 

UxzxeLo'RED. ad. 

1. Not ſearched out. 

Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet un-1plor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope. 

2. Not tried; not known. 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly, 

To regions unexplor'd. Drydin. 
UxzxPo'sED. adj. Not laid open to cenſure. 
They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of 

the beſt treatiſe, rather than ſuffer the little miſ- 

takes of the author to paſs un-xpIſed. Watts on the M. 
UxexyRe'ssSIBLE. adj. lneffable ; not to be 

uttered. 

What unexpreſfible comfort does overflow the pi- 
ous ſoul,. from a conſcience of its awn innocency. 

Tulotſon. 


Prior. 


UxexPRE'SSIVE. ad}. 
1. Not having the power of uttering or expreſs- 
ing, This is the natural and analogical ſignifi- 


cation. 

2. Inexpreſſible ; unutterable ; ineffable ; not 
to be expreſſed. Improper, and out of uſe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaſte, and wnexpreſſive ſhe. Shak:ſp. 

With neRar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 

And hears the wexpreſ/ive, nuptial ſong, 

In the bleſt kuigdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milt. 
The helmed cherubim, 

And ſworded ſeraphim, 

Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks, with wings diſplay'd, 

Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, 

With uncapreſſive notes to heav'ns W 

ilton, 

UxzxTe'NDeD. adj. Occupying no aſſignable 
ſpace; having no dimenſions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, z. e. an 
x-xt-nd:d ſubſtance, ſhould repreſent to the mind 
an extended one, as a triangle ? Locke. 

UxExTUNGUISHABLE. adj. [ inextinguible, Fr.] 
Vnquenchable ; not to be put out. 

Pain of wnextinguiſhable fire 

Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Mzlton. 

What native, unexting«i/bable beauty muſt be im- 
preſſed through the whole, which the defædation 
of ſo many parts by a bad printer, and a worſe 
editor, could not hinder from ſhining forth? Het. 

UxExTi/NXGUISHED.. adj. [ inzxtin&tus, Lat.] 

1. Not quenched ; not put out. 

The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
Make endleſs moans,. and, pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextingi/E'd fire. Dryden. 

Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever- ſacred urn, 

His conſtant flame, ſhall uzeating«u;//"d burn. Lyttlat. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. 

An ardent thirſt of honour; a ſoul unſatisfied 
with all it has done, and an uaextng«i/b'd defire of 
doing more.. Dryden. 

Uxra'vep. adj. Not withered. 

A lovely flow'r, 

Unfad:4 yet, but yet unfed below, 

No more to mother earth, or the green ſtem ſhall 

owe. Dryd:n. 

Uxr ADN. adj. Not liable to wither. 

For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 

And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. Pe- 
UxrarLixG. adj. Certain; not miſling. 
Nothing the united voice of all hiſtory procl:ims 

o loud, as the certan, w:fuiling curſe, that has 

purſued and overtook ſacrilege. South. 

Thou, ſecure of my unfuiling word, 

Compoſe thy ſwelling foul, and ſheath thy ſword. 


Dran 


8 iR. adj, Diſingenuous; ſubdolous ; not 
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You come, like an wnfair merchant, to charge 
me with being in your debt. Stoift 

UxFAIRLY, adv. [from «nfair.] Not in a juſt 
manner. 

Uxr irrt. adj. 

1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promiſe, I will 
think you the moſt atheiſtical break-promiſe, and 
the moſt unworthy, that may be choſen out of the 


groſs band of the unfaithful. Shakeſpeare. 
My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their 
weight, 


Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height. Pope. 
2. Impious; infidel. 

Thence ſhall come 
To judge th' unfaithful dead; but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. 
UxSFAITHFULLY,. adv. Treacherouſly; perfi- 
diouſly. 
There is danger of being «nfaithſu/ly counſelled ; 
and more for the good of them that counſel, than 
for him that is counſelled. Bacon. 
UxFyAtTHFULNESS. . . Treachery ; perfidi- 
ouſneſs. 
As the obſcurity of what ſome writers deliver, 
makes it very difficult to be underſtood ; ſo the 
unfaithfulneſs of too many others, makes it unfit to 


be relied on. Boyle. 
UxrA'LLowED. adj. Not fallowed. 
Th' unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores 
Of golden wheat. Philips. 


UNrAamtLiak. adj. Unaccuſtomed ; ſuch as is 
not common. 
The matters which we handle, ſeem, by reaſon 
of newneſs, dark, intricate, unfamkar. Hooker. 
Chaucer's uncouth, or rather wnfamiliar, lan- 
guage, deters many readers. Warton's Spenſer. 
UxFa'sSHIONABLE. adj. Not modiſh ; not ac- 
cording to the reigning cuſtom. 
A man writes good ſenſe, but he has not a happy 
manner of expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes obſolete 
and unfa/hwnabl. language. Watts's Logick. 
UxFAa'SHIONABLENESS. . f. Deviation from 
the mode. 
Natural wnfaſbionab!.n-fs is much better than 
apiſh, atfected poſtures. Locke. 
Uxea's410NABLY. adv. | from unf ional le.] 
1. Not according to the faſhion. 
2. Unartfully. 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up; 
And that ſo lamely and wnfſprunatly, 
That dogs bark at me. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Uxra'SHloNeD., adj. 
1. Not modified by art. 
Mark but how terrible his eyes appear; 
And yet there's ſomething roughly noble there; 
Which, in w?f/br5n'd nature, looks divine, 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine. Dryd. 
2. Having noregular form. 
A lifeleſs lump, unf ion d and unfram'd,' 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. Dryd-n. 
To UxFea'sTEN. v. a. To looſe ; to unfix. 
He had no ſooner unf ned his hold, but that a 
wave forcibly ſpoiled his weaker hand of hold. 
Sidney, 


Then in the Key-hole turns 

Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 

Of matlſy iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 

Unf.ftens. Mitter's Par, Left, 
Uxra'THERED. adj. Fatherleſs; having no 


father. 
They do obferve 
Unfath:rd heirs and loathly births of nature. Sh. 
UxFaA'THOMABLE. dj. 
1. Not to be ſounded by a line. 
In the midſt of the plain is a beautiful l ke, which 
the inhabitants thereabouts pretend iz 1 
Aialili ſun. 
Beneath vn f depths they faint, 
And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addiſon. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot be 


found. 
A thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverſi- 


ft. able number. 
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overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs of urfutleu- 


Bey Sermons, 
S ſounded. 
-over'd pits, wnfa! d Thomſon. 
Unyra'THowts». adj. Not to be ſounded. 
The Titan race 
He fing'd with lightning, rowl within the unfa- 


thom'd ſpace. Dryden. 
UxraTiGueD. adj. Unwearied ; untired. 


Over dank, and dry, 
They journey toilſome, anfang with length 
Of march. Philipr, 
Ux#Aa'vouRABt R. adj. Not kind. 
Uxra'vouRABLY. adv. 
1. Unkindly; unpropitiouſly. 
2. So as not to contenance, or ſupport. 
Bacon ſpeaks not fav bly of this. Glanville. 
UxrEARRU. adj. 
wag. affright ; intrepid ; not terrified, Not 
nu 


Juſt men 
Though Heaven ſhould ſpeak with all his wrath : 
at once, 


3 


The mother nightingale laments alone; 
Whoſe — ſome prying churl has found, and 
tnence 


By ſtealth convey'd th' unfeather'd innocence. . 
Uxe#ATURED. adj. Deformed-; wanting 4 
larity of features. 
Viſage rough, . 
Deform'd, unfeatu-'d, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. 
Unyrz/D. adj. Not ſupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every ſinew ſeen though his long faſt; 
For nought he car'd, his carcaſs long unfed. Spen/. . 
- griſly — * wolf unfed, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. Roſcommen. 
Uxr EE. adj. Unpaid. 
It is like the — you gave 
me nothing for't. bakeſpew e's King Lear. 
Unre'sL1NG. adj. Inſenfible; void of mental 
ſenſibility. 
Dull, wnfeeling, barren ignorance, . 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. Shakeſp. 
Unlucky Welſted ! thy unfeeling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter. 
Papa. 
Uxy#tcxtp. adj. Not counterfeited ; not — 
pocritical; real; ſincere. 
Here I take the like unfcigned oath, 
Never to marry her. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind. Milton's Paradiſe Lo/t. 
Sorrow unf-ign'd, and humiliation meek. Mil. 
Employ it in ige piety towards God. Spratt. 
UNxF#1cxEgbLy. adv. Really; fincerely ; with- 
out hypocriſy. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and 
unf-1gncdly believe his holy goſpel. Com. Prayer, 
ow ſhould they be unfeignedly juſt, whom re- 
ligion doth not cauſe to be ſuch; or they religious, 
which are not found ſuch by the proof of their 
juſt actions? Heooker. 
Prince dauphin, can love this lady 
I love her moſt unfeignedly. Shak ſp. K. John. 
Thou haſt brought me and my people 2 onedly 
to repent of the fins we have committed. "Cher is 
UxFE'LT. adj. Not felt ; not perceived. 
All my treaſury 
Is but yet «nf:/t thanks, which, more-enrich'd; 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. Sa. 
Her looks, from that time infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unſelti before. Miltcs. 
Is pleaſant, ſifely to behold from ſhore 
The rowling ſhips, and hear the tempeſt roar ; 
Not that another's pain is our delight, 


fed in all the dimenſions of folid bodies; which | 


But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing ſight. D. d. 
| CPI. 
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Unvye/xcen. adj, 

1. Naked of fortification. 

I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades ; 
Even till unfenced deſolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

2. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. 

UNFERMENTED adj. Not fermented. 

All ſuch vegetables muſt be unfermented ; for 
fermentation changes their nature. Arbuthnot., 

UxFE'RTILE. adj. Not fruitful ; not prolifick. 

Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, ſuch a ſapleſs, n- 
f-rtile thing, but that it might fructify and increaſe. 

Decay of Piety. 

To Uxrz'TTER. v. a. To unchain; to free 
from ſhackles. 

U"fttcr me with ſpeed. 

I ſee you troubled that I bleed, Dryden. 

This moſt uſeful principle may be unfitter d, and 
reſtored to its native freedom of exerciſe. Addi. 

The ſoul in theſe inſtances is not entirely looſe 
and unfetter*d from the body. Addiſon's Spefator. 

Th' unfater'd mind by thee ſublim d. Thomſon. 

Uxri!GuRED. adj. Repreſenting no animal 
form. 

In wafigurcd paintings the nobleſt is the imitation 
of marbles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. 

Matton. 

UxFr'LLED. adj, Not filled; not ſupplied. 

Come not to table, hut when thy need invites 
thee; and if thou beeſt in health, leave ſomething 
of thy appetite wnfilled. Taylor's Rule of Liv. Holy. 

The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of 
the veſſel, fince it left ſo many uud. Boyle. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still ſtands anfill d. - Addiſon's Cato. 
Uxeri'Lial. adj. Unſuitable to a ſon. 
You offer him a wrong, 
Something unfl:a!. Shaik-ſprare. 

Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a 

mercenary, legal, and therefore wif/ial, affection. 
Boyl. 

Uxr1N1SKED. adj. Incomplete ; not brought 
to an end; not brought to perfection; imperfect ; 
wanting the laſt hand. 

It is for that ſuch outward ornament 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward gifts 
Were left for baſte el. Milton. 

I did dedicate to you a very wifiniſhed piece. Dry. 

His haſty hand left his pictures 1o unh d, that 
the beauty in the picture faded ſooner than in the 
perſon after whom it was drawn. Spectator. 

And now let conicious Cecil view the piece, 
Where virtue in her lovelieſt light is mewn ; 

Let theſe ah d lays in part expreſs 
Your great foref.th-r's bounties, and your own. 
Hagh. 

This collection contains not only ſuch picces as 
come under our review, but many ene 
unfim/hed. wift, 

"i adj. 

1. \eak; feeble. 

Our fanci's are more giddy and unf m 
Than women's are. Shukeſp. Tw:.fib Night. 

So is the wnfirm King 
In three divided; and his coffers ſound 
With hollow poverty and emptineſs. Shak are. 

2. Not ſtable. 

Take the time whilſt ſtagg'ring yet they ſtand. 
With fect wnfrm, aud prepoſſeſs the itrand. Hd. 

UN rr. adj. 

1. Improper ; unſuitable. 

They eaſily perceive how unfit that were for tlie 
preſent, which was for the firſt age convenient 
enough. | Look r, 

N-ither can I think you would impoſe upon me 


Shale 


an «fit nd over-ponderous argument. Milton. 
2. Unqualified 
Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 

And ck. unable once to ſtir or go. "© Spenſer. 
Old as I am, for ladies love t, 

The p»w'r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 


A genius that can hardly take 11 the connection 
of three propoſitions, is utterly n tor ſpeculative 
ſnwe'es. Watts. 

To UNT. »v. a. To diſqualify. 

Thoſe excellencies, as they qualifiad him for 
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Jlominion, ſo they unfitted him for a ſatisfaction or 


acquieſcence in his vaſſals. Govern. of the Tongue. 

Uxe1'TTING. adj. Not proper. | 

Although monoſyllables, ſo rife in our tongue, 
are unſitting for verſes, yet are they the moſt fit for 
expreſſing briefly the firſt conceits of the miad. 

Camden. 

Uxr “Lx. adv. Not properly; not ſuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thoſe books which 
the apoſtles wrote, are neither untruly nor t 
ſaid to preach. Hooker, 

The kingdom of France may be not unfitly com- 
pared to a body that hath all its blood drawn up 
into the arms, breaſt and back. Hoxwel. 

UxrrTxESS. . |. 

t. Want of qualifications. 

In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the book ſhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the unftn-/s of an 
ignorant miniſter. Hoker. 

It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and «fi!- 
neſs for buſineſs, for a man to be ſo open, as really 
to think not only what he 1tays, but what he twears. 

South, 

2. Want of propriety. 

To Ux#1'x. v. a. 

1. To looſen; to make leſs faſt. 

Plucking to ud an enemy, 
He doth uf fo and ſhake a friend. " Shak. 

Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakeſpeare. 

2. To mike fluid. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 

The mountain ſtands; nor can the ritng fun 
Unix the r froſts, and teach them how to run. Dry. 

Uxrr/xED. adj. 

1. Wandering ; erratick ; inconſtant ; vagrant. 

So vaſt the noiſe, as if not fleets did join; 

But lands an d, and floating nations ſtrove. D»y. 

Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as ud as thoſe. 

2. Not determined. 

Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhou'd rely: 

At laſt wrfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dry. 

UxFLE'vGED, adj. That has not yet the full 
furniture of feathers; young; not completed by 
time ; not having attained full growth, 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel : 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfldg'd comrade. Shakeſp. 

In thoſe and d days was my wife a girl. 

S$hak-ſpeare. 

Un fledgd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dry. 

UxzLr'snep. ad, Not fleſhed ; not ſeaſoned 
to blood ; raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit ; 

With ſome leis foe thy «n/{e/2'd valour try, Cœteliy. 

As a generous, wnfe/Þ'd hound, that hears 
From far the hunter's horn and chearful cry, 

So will I haſte. Dryden's ' | omenes., 

Unror'LED. adj. Unſubdued; uot put to the 
worſt. | 

The uſurped powers thought themſelves {-cure 
in the ſtrength of an «failed army of fxty thov- 


Pope. 


ſand men, and in a revenue proportionable, 7 


To Ux#o'Ln. v. a. 
1. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. 
I ſaw on him rifing 
Out of the water, heav'n above the clouds 
feli her chryſtal doors; thence on his head 
A perfect dove defcend. A.ilton. 
Invade his hithng throat, and winding ſpir-s, 
Till ſtretch'd in length th' anf, foc reti 
Dryden, 
b Ah, what avail! 5 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, Pepe. 
Sloth wnf-/ds her arms, and wakes ; 
Liſt'ning envy drops her ſnakes. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
2. To tell; to declare. 
Wh:t tidings with our couſin Buckingham ?— 
—Snch as my heart doth tremble to unfold. Shit 
Untold to me why you are heavy. Sh.k jp 
/nfo/d the paſſion of my love; 
Surprizc her with diſcourſe of my dear faith. Sh. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfoid. Shak. 


together unforcible. 
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Slip and men unfold 

That to this ifle convaid you. Chapman, 

How comes it thus? Unfold, celeſtial guide] 
Niltcn, 

Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unf»/d; 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. 41 

3. To diſcover ; to reveal. 

Time ſhall «»fo/4 what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults, at laſt with ſhame derides, 

: dba beiprare, 

If the object be ſeen through two or more ſuc, 
convex or concave glailes, every glaſs ſhall mike 
4new image and the object ſhall appear ia the 
place, and of the bigneſs of the laſt image, which 
conſideration unfolds the theory of microſcopes 
and teleicopes. Newton's Optich;, 

4. To diſplay ; to ſet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endow. 
ed with underſtanding; doth it then properly be. 
long to us, to examine and wifeld the works of 
God ? Bun, 

5. To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. 

The «»fo/d:img ſtar calls up the ſhepherd. Sie. 

To Uxro'oL. . 4. To reſtore from folly. 

Have you any way to wfool me again? Shak /, 

Unzorsyt'ny. 4 hibited, 

UN?z0KkBI'DDEY. n 

If wnforbid thou may'ſt unfold 

What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſc 

Ot his eterna! empire. Milton's Par. I, 
Theſe are the unſo hidden trees; and here we 

may let looſe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. 

Aon, 

A good man not only forbears thoſe gratificiti- 
ons, which are forbidden by reafon and religion, 
but even reſtrains himſelf in wiforbidden inſtances, 

Alterbary, 

UxFoRBIDDENNESS. u. . The ſtate of beiug 
unforbidden. 

The bravery you are ſo ſevere to, is no where 
expreſsy prohibited ia ſcripture ; and this - 
bidd-nn-js they think ſuſhcient to evince, that the 
ſumptuouſnels you condemn is not in its own na- 
ture ſinful, Bo. 

CN rok ED. adj. 

1. Not compelled ; not conſtraincd. 

This gentle and wnforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits ſmiling to my heart. S$h:keſpeare's Harder. 

Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear; 

His words were ſimple, and his ſoul ſincere. Dryd, 
2. Not inapelled ; not externally urged. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure regio uf a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can, wifer.'/, aſpire, 

And leave his nature to con: erſe with fire. Done, 
3. Not fetyued; not artifi.*al' heightened. 
Upon theie tidings they roke forth into ſuch 

unf d and wafoigned pitions, as it plainly ap- 

peared that good-nature dia work in them. Hau. 

4. Not violent; eaſy; grad aal. 

Windſor the next above the valley ſwells 
Into my eye, :nd doth itſelf preſent 
With 1uch an eaſy and fare'd aſſent, 
hat no ſtupendous precipice denies 
Acceh, 119 horror turns away our eyes. Denham, 

5. Not contrary to eaſe. 

If one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt be 
ſome hat bow'd on the oppoſite {ide, in a fitva 
tion which is un farc il. Dryden. 

UnFro/nointe. adj, Wanting ſtrength. 

The ſa te ſon which cauſeth to yield that 
they are f ſome force in the one, will conftran 
to ackn- vledge, that they are not in the other al- 
Hookers 

Ux#oREBo/mING. aj. Giving no omens. 

Unnumber'd birds glide through th? aerial wav, 
Vagrants of air, and unforetoding ſtray. Tope! Ojo 

UxFOKEKNo'wN. adj, Not foreſeen by pre” 
ſcience. i 

It had no leſs prov'd certain, wfor:known. Milt 

UNxrokzEsK INN ED. adi. Circumciſed. 

Won by a Philiſtine from the * 

HR 

UxrorEsEE'N. adj, Not known before it hap- 
pened. 

Unforeſeen, they fav, is unprepar d. Dry *% 

foreſeen, they ay, P unseri 


vw 
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Uxro'xFElTED. adj. Not forfeited. 

This was the antient, and is yet the unfo-ſeited 
glory of our religion. Reger Simm. 
UxrokGo'r TEN. adj, Not loſt to memory. 

The thankful remembrance of ſo great a bene- 
fit received, thal! for ever remain wnforgotten. 
Audis Hiſtery of the Turks. 
Uxrorc!vixc, adj. Relentleſs ; implacable. 
The fow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
TY in ruſted ſee, was judz'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of anf rgiving Kin, 


Th' offender to tie bloody prieſt retign'd. Dryden. | 


Ux+eo'xMEv. aj. Not modified into regular 
ſhape. 

All putrefaction being a Gifſolution of the firſt 
form, is a mere confuſion, and axfor m:d mixture 
of the parts. B.uon. 

The fame b ldnefs diſco ers itſelf in the ſeveral 
advei;tures he meets withi duri ig is patlage through 
the regions of unf mat' er. Sp Auer 

Ux+#urss' Et. adj, Not deſerted. 

They extend o farther t any fort of fins con- 
tinued in ur «1/-f , than s they are reconcile- 
able with ſincere enlcayours to forſake them. 

Hamm d I und nent. uli 

Un roer i * «dj. 

1. Not ſe + walls or bulwarks. 


Thei wi Ire towns wnfxiify'd, 
*Twixt tc f e daily chonge their fide. 
Lope. 
2. Not :. oem; weak; feeble. 
It ſher 4 te heav'n, 


A heart EL rfy'd 3 $9; 0; Patient 5 
An und- t d & ny! „and u:aichoul'd. Sh. t (þ. 
z. W inting ches 
They will net reſtrain 2 ſecret miſchie®, which, 
conſidering the unfonfy'd ſtate of mankind. is 2 


great def ct. Collier. 
Uxeo'R TUNATE., h. Net ſuccefsful; un- 
proſperous : wanting luck: unhappy. It is ute 


both of a troin of events, as, = unfortunate _ 7; 


or of a ſingle event as, an unfortunate exp d'/10n ; 
or of perſons, as, an unfortunate man; or an un- 
fortunate commander. 

All things religiouſly taken in hand, are proſ- 
perouſly ended; becaute whether men ia the end 
have that which religion did allow to deſire, or 
that which it teacheth them ccntentedly to fuer, 
they are in neither event unfor turat?, Hook: r 

Whoſoever will live altogether out of himſelf, 
an ſtudy other men's humours, ſhall never he un- 
fertun ute. Ru igh. 

adictice perſone live the life of witches, who, 
as they are miſchievous, end wnfortunate. Bacon, 

He that would hunt an hare with an elephant, 
1s not ten te for miſſing the mark, but fooliſh 
for chuſing ſuch an unapt in ſtrument. Taylor. 

The virgins ſhall on feaſtful das 

Viſit his tomb with flowers, only hewailing 

His lot waſortunate in naptial choice, % 

From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. Milton. 

Uxro'x TUNATELY. adv. Unhappily ; with- 
out good luck. 

Unconſulting affection unfortunatily born to me- 
wards, made Zelmane borrow fo much of her na- 
tural modeſty, as to leave her more decent rai- 
ments. Sidn-y. 

Mg of theſe artiſts unfortunately miſ 'd, by 
falling down and breaking their arms. bins. 

She kept her countenance when the lid remov'd, 
Diſclos q the heart, unf tunately lov d. Pryn. 

Uxro/aTUNATESESS. adj. | from unfortunate. | 
Ill luck. 

O me, the only ſubjeR of the deſtinies diſplea- 
fure, whoſe greateſt fortun:teneſs is more unfor- 
tunate, than my ſiſter's greateſt r 

TED 

Unro'v cut, adj [wn and fought. ] Not fought. 

They uſed ſuch diligence in taking the paſſages, 
that it wa: not poſſible they ſhould eſcape 1 
with. Knoll 5. 

Uvxr-v/LEev. adj, Unpolluted ; uncorrupted ; 
not ſoiled. 

Te humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 
to let in light wnfau''d and unſophiticated by any 
tuncture. * 


"IT 
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Uxrov'xD. adj. Not found; not met with. 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kiad, 
Excited a defire till then unknown ; 
Somewhat «nfound, or found in her alone. Dry. 
W 1 RA'MABLE. adj. Not to be moulded. Not 
uſed. 

The cauſe of their diſpoſition ſo unframable unto 
ſocieties, wherein they live, is for that they diſcern 
zt arizht what force theſe laws ought to have. 

Hooker. 

Uxrra'mEr. adj. Not formed ; not faſhioned. 

\ lifelels lump, unfaſhion'd and wfran'd, 

Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. Dr yds. 

Uxr«s/QuENT. adj. Uncommon; not hap- 
pening often. 

Part thereof is viſible unto any ſituation ; but 
being only difcoverable in the night, and when 
the vir is clear, it becomes wnfſrequent, Brovon. 

To UN TRTGUu ENT v. a. To leave; to ceaſe 


ty frequent. A bad word. 
Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripe, . 
They quit their theſts, and wnfrequent the fields. 


Philips. 

Uvnrreque/xTED. adj. Rarely viſited ; rarely 
eite red. 

Ma y «rn frequented plots there are, 

Fitted by Kind for rape and villainy. Shakypeare. 

Retiring from the pop'lar noiſe, 1 ſeek 
Thi wn: cqurn'ed place to find ſome eaſe. Milton. 

How ue your cool and « equented ſhade 
Sints with the chaſte retirements of a maid. Reſc. 

Can ke not paſs an aftrononick line, 

Nor farther yet in liquid æther roll, 
' Fill he has gain'd ſome freu place > Be. 

Vith what cation does the hen provide herſelf 
: neſt in places wafrequented, and free from wife. 

Addiſon. 

Uxkt/QuexTLyY. adv. Not commonly. 

They, like Judas, delire death, and not unfre- 
quently purtue it. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

Ux-uir'x" tn, adi. Wanting friends; un- 
count-nanced ; unfupported. _ 

Thete parts to a ſtranger, 
Ungvided aud » nd d, otten prove 
Rough and untkoſpiteble. SHA fp. Twelfth Night. 
Great acts require great means of enterprize ; 
Thou art unknown, w:fr tended, low of birth. i 
O God! 
Who me unf ind brought'ſt, by wond'rous 
ways, 
The kingdom of my fathers to poſſeſs. 

Uxrut'xbtiskss. u. fo. [from wnfrienddy.] 
Want of kindneſs; want of favour. 

You might be apt to look upon ſuch difappoint- 
ments as the effects of an un fri- nalin. a in nature 
or fortune to your particular attempts. Boyle. 

Uxerit'NDLY. adv. Not benevolent; not 
kind. 

What ſignifies an wnfriendly parent or brother? 
'Tis friendſhip only that is the cement which ef- 
ſectively combines mankind, (Cow. of the —_ 

This fear is not that ſer ile dread, which flies 
from God as an hoſtile, w/- :«»d!/y being, delight- 
ing in the miſery of his creatures. Ropers. 

Ux»rRo'zEN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 

Though the more aqueous parts will, by the 
loſs of their motion, be turned into ice, yet the 
more ſubtile parts remain wnfrozen. Boyle 

UxrruiTFUL. adj. 

1. Not prolifick. 

Ah! hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that 

burn 


To light the dead, and warm th' u urn. 


2 Not fruftiferous. 

The raked rocks are not wnf1 uit ſul there; 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound. Wal. 

2. Not fert le. 

Lay down ſome general rules for the knowing 
F fruitful and w-fru ful foils 


4. Not producing good effects, 
UxFULFULLED. adj. Not fulfiiled.. 
Fierce defire, 
Still wn 4/61 with pain of longing, pines. Milton. 
'0 UxNt URL. v. a. To expand; to unfold; to 


open. | 


Dryden. 


Mortimer's Huſban. | 
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The next motion is that of unſurling the fan, in 
which are ſeveral little flirts and vibrations. Add. 
Her ſhips anchor'd, and her fails unf 

In either Indies, Prior, 

His fails by Cupid's hand wifurPd, 

To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior, 

To Uxru'axisHn. v. 4. 

1. To deprive; to ſtrip; to diveſt. 

Thy ſpceches 

Will bring me to confider that which may 

Urfurnyjh me of reatun. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

2. Toleave naked. 

The Scot on his , kingdom 

Came pon: ing like a tide intu a breach. Shakeſp, 

Un FURNISHED. adj. 

Not accommodated with utenſils, or deco- 
rated with ornaments. 

It derogates not more from the goodneſs of God, 
that he has given us minds unfurn/'d with thoſe 
idca* of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into 
the world with bodies unclothed. Lecte. 

I bve in the corner of a vaſt anfurn hd houſe. 

Saus 


2. Unſupplied. 
UN dix. adj. [ ungen, Sax ] Awkward 3 
UxcAaINLY. | uncouth. 
Ar wngunly ſtrut in their walk. Swift. 
UxGAa'LL+D. adj, Unhurt ; unwounded. 

Let the ſtricken deer go weep, 
The hart wnga/l:d play; 

For ſome muſt watch, whilſt ſome muſt ſleep; 
So runs the world away. Shakeprare”s Hamlet. 


UxGcx/rTERKEDL. adj. Being without garters. 
You chid at Sir Protheus for going ungar ter d. 
Shake Peare. 


Uxca'THERED. adj. Not cropped ; not picked. 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long: 
For whom ſo late the wgather*d apples hung. - 

UxXCcE/NERAT ED. at. Unbegotten; having 
no beginning. 
Millions of ſouls muſt have been wrgencrated, and 
have had no being. Falcigb's Hiftery of the World. 

UxncE'NERATIVE. adj. Begetting nothing. 

He is a motion wy rer ative, that's infallible. S5. 

Uxc:t'xXEROUS. adj. | 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not lib al. 

To look into letters alr 0 or 
is held un UNTENe! 0s act. * * 

2. Iguom.nious. 

The victor never will impoſe on Cato 

Ung- rows terms. His enemies confeſs 

The irtues of humanity are Czfar'ss Addiſcn. 

UNE NAL. adj. Not kind or favourable to 
nature. 

The northern ſhires have a more cloudy, unge- 
nial air, than any part of Ireland. Swift to Pepe. 

Sullen ſeas thut waſh th' nge pole. Tt 

UxcrE/xnTLE. adj. Harſh; rude; 

Smile, gentle heaven ! or ftrike, ungentie death! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is cloud- 

ed. Shakeſpeare.. 


He is 
Vicious, «gentle, fooliſhly blunt, unkind. Shakeſp.. 
Love, to thee I ſacrifice 
Denham 5 : 


All my gal thoughts. 
UxcsNTLEMANLY. c<. Illiberal; not be- 


coming a gentleman. 


The demeanor of thoſe under Waller, was much 
more ent and barbarous. Clarendon. . 

This he contradicts in the almanack publiſhed: 
for the preſent year, and in an wngentlemanly man- 
ner. Swift. 

Uxcs/NTLENESS. . . Harſhneſs; rudeneſs ;: 


Pope. | ſeverity. 


Reward not thy ſheepe, whien ye take off his- 


cote, 


| With twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 


Let not ſuch ungemleneſi happen to thine. Tuſſer. 
Unxcs'NxTLy. adv. Harſhly; rudely. 


You're — Brutus, 
Stole m my bed. Shakeſpeare's Fubus Cæſar. 
Why ſpeaks my father fo angently* Sbaleſp. 
Nor was it ungentiy received dy Lindamira. 
Artuthnot and Pope. 
_ UxG#&'NTLENESS. =. J. Unkindnels; incivi- 


lity, 
7 You 
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tnat very goſpel ſo irreverently and wng-dl:ly. 
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You have done me much ugentl-nefs | 
To ſhew the letter that I writ to you. Shak-ſp. 
UxGcEome'rRICAL, adj, Not agreeable to the 
ws of geometry. 

All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to 
explain the regular appearances of nature, were 
wunreometrical, and all of them inconſiſtent and un- 
intelligible. Cheyne. 

UxcrULiptp. adj. Not overlaid with gold. 

You, who each day can theatres behold, 

Like Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 

Our mean, ungild:d ſtage will ſcorn. Dryden. 

To Unc1/kp. v. a. To looſe any thing bound 
with a girdle, 

The man wngirded his camels, and gave them 
ſtraw and provender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

The bleſt parent 

Ungirt her ſpacious boſom, and diſcharg'd 

The pond'rous birth, Prior. 

UxcrarT. adj. Looſely dreſſed. 

One tender foot was bare, the other ſhod ; 

Her robe ungirt. . Weall:r. 
Mulciber ailigns the proper place 

For Carians, and th' gi»! Numidian race. Dryd.n. 
UxcLo'xtFiED. adj. Not honoured ; not ex- 

alted with praiſe and adoration. 

Leſt God ſhould be any way ug ified, the great- 
eſt part of our daily ſervice conſiſteth, according 
to the bleſſed apoſtle's own preciſe rule, in much 
rariety of pſalms and hymns ; that out of ſo plenti- 
ful a treaſure, there might be for every man's heart 
to chuſe out for his own ſacrifice. Hooker. 

UxcLo'veD. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he ſtood 
up, holding forth his hand «ng/aved, and in poſture 
of bleſſing. Bacon. 

Uxcrvixc. adj. Not bringing gifts. 

In vain at ſhrines th' wngiving ſuppliant ſtands : 
This tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dry den. 

To UnGLu't. v. a. To looſe any thing ce- 
mented. 

Small rains relax and urglu: the earth, to give 
vent to inflamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 

She ſtretches, gapes, v:g/u-s her eyes, 

And aſks if it be time to riſe. Swift. 

To Uxco'p. v. a. Jo dixeſt of divinity. 
Were we waken'd by this tyranny, 
T' wngod this child again, it could not be 

I ſhould love her, who loves not me. 

Thus men « d may to places riſe, 
And ſets may be preferr'd without 2 
ryden. 

Uxco'ptity. adv. Impiouſly : wickedly, 

'Tis but an ill eſſay of that godly fear, to uſe 


Donne. 


Government of the Tongue, 

UxGco'DLixNESS. x. ſ. Impiety; wickedneſs ; 
neglect of God. 

How groſsly do many of us contradict the plain 
precepts of the goſpel by our ag lin i and worldly 
luſts Fs Tillotſon. 

Uxco'pLy. adj. 

I. Wicked; negligent of God and his laws. 

His juſt, avenging ire, 

Had driv'n out th' «:2odly from his fight, 

And the habitations of the juſt. Min Par. Loft. 

The ſinner here intended is the wng-d!y ſinner: 


he who forgets or defies his God. Regrs, 
2. Polluted by wickedneſs, 
Let not the hours of this «!g-d!y day 
Wear out in peace. Shakeſpeare. 


Uxco/ktn. adj. Unwounded; unhurt. 
I ſtand aloof, and will no reconcilement ; 

Till by ſome elder maſters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name gd. Shat-ſp. Hamlet. 
Ux geln. adj. Not filled; not ſated. 
The hell-hounds, as wgorged with fleſh and 

blood, 

Purſue their prey. Dry den. 
Oh «ngorg'd appetite ! Oh ravenous thirſt 

Of a ſon's blood. Smith's Phedra and Hippolytus. 
UxGo'vErRNABLE. ad. 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained, 
They'll judge every thing by models of their 

own; and thus are rendered unmanageable by any 


| fenſive things. 
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authority, and - een by other laws, but]. 


thoſe of the ſword. 
2. Licentious; wild; unbridled. 
So wild and ungovernabl: a poet, cannot be tranſ- 
lated literally; his genius is too ſtrong to bear a 
chain. Dryden. 
He was free from any rough, u-g5v-/rnable paſſi- 
ons, which hurry men on to ſay and do very of- 
Attrrbury. 


Glanville. 


UNOV EAN ED. adj. 
1. Being without government. 
The eſtate is yet wgovern'd. Shukeſp. Rich. III. 
It pleaſeth God above, 
And all good men of this wygovern'd ifle. Shak:/. 
2. Not regulated; unbridled; licentious. 
Seek for him, 
Leſt his ungovern'd rage diſſolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. Shat ſpeore. 
Themſelves they vilify'd 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 
Tit ung:vern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows. 
= Dryden. 
From her own back the burthen would re- 
move, 

And lays the load on his wgovern'd love. Dru den. 

UnxGgo'T. adj. 

1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. 

He is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 

As ſhe from one get. Shakeſp. Me of. for Meaſ. 

His loins yet full of 4 princes ; all 

His glory in the bud. Walter. 

UxcRACEFUL, adj. Wanting elegance; want- 
ing beauty. | 

Raphael anſwer'd heay'n, | 

Nor are thy lips wnyracefid, fire of men. Milicn. 

A ſolicitous watchfulneis about one's behaviour, 
inſtead of being mended, it will be conſtrained, 
uneaſy, and wngraccful, Locke, 

He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, 
and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs, With- 
out the fir{t learning is but an incumbrance; and 
without the laſt is ungraceſu/, Addiſon. 

UxoRa'CEFULNESS. . . Inelegance; awk- 
wardneſs, 

To attempt the putting another genius upon 
him, will be labour in vain; and what is ſo plai- 
ſtered on, will have always hanging to it the un- 
gracefulneſi of conſtraint. Locke. 

UxGKrA'cious. adj. 

1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 

He, catching hold of her wgracio:s tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong. 


Sp: nſcr. 


* 
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PI! in the mature time, 
With this wngracious paper ſtrike the fight 
Of the death-pratis'd duke. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Do not, as ſome wrpracions paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n 
Whilſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. Shateſpeare's Haml:t. 
To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known ; 
Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon. Dryden. 
2. Offentive ; unpleaſing. 
Show me no parts which are ungract:us to the 
ſight, as all pre-ſhortenings uſually are. Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and 
learned divines, a certain ungraciau manner, or an 
unhappy tone of voice, which they never have 
been able to ſhake off. Swift, 
3- Unacceptable ; not favoured, 
They did not except againſt the perſons of any, 
though ſeveral were moſt wgracicus to them. 
Clarendon. 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſh rebels, was 
as wrgracive; at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 
UxXGRAMMA'TICAL. adj. | from n and gramma- 
tical. ] Not according to grammar. 
UN AVN TED. adj, Not given; not yielded; 
not beſtowed. 
This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 
And this ungranted, all rewards are vain, Dryd. 
USGKA'TEFUL. ad}. 


| 
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t. Making no returns, or making ill retyrny 
for kindneſs. | 

No perſon is remarkably wgrateful, who was 
not alſo inſuſfetably proud. Feth). 

2. Making no returns for culture. 

Moſt when driv'n by winds, the flaming orm 
Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous ſor m ; 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again ; 

But the wild olive ſhoots, aud ſhades th' una 
plain. Ds yal. 1. 

3. Unpleaſing; unacceptable. - 

It cannot be wngratefu/, or without ſome plea- 
ſure to poſterity, to ſee the moſt exact relation of 
an action ſo full of danger. Claronden, 

What is in itſelf harſh and ungraieful, muſt make 
harſh and wygratef«/ impreſſions upon us. h. 

Uncrxa'TEFULLY. adv. 

1. With ingratitude. 

When ca'l'd to diſtant war, 
His vanquith'd heart remain'd a victim here: 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made; 
Nor was his love wngratcf«/ly repaid. Granville, 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers, 
when yet we wrpratefully chirge heaven with de- 
nying our petitions. a Weak: 

2. Unacceptably ; unpleaſing. 

Uxcna'TEFULNESSe n. /. 

1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 

Can 1, without the deteſtable ſtain of graute 
faln;ſs, abſtain from loving him, who, far exceco- 
ing the beautifulnefs of his ſhape with the beauti. 
fulneſs of his mind, is content fo to abaſe him- 
ſelf as to become Dametas's ſervant fur my ſake. 

Sie . 

2, Unacceptableneſs; unpleaſing quality. 805 

UX GRA VELY. adv, Without ſcriouſneſs. 

His preſent portance 
Gibingly, and «gravely, he did faſhion. Shakeſp, 
Uxcrov'xneD. adj. Having no foundation. 
Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, isnear- 
er to it than opinion with ungrounded inclination, 
which is the great ſource of errour. Locke, 

This is a confidence the moſt wigrounded and ir- 
rational. For upon what ground can a man pro- 
miſe himſelf a future repentance, who cannot 

promiſe himſelf a futurity ? South, 
UN GRV“ GIN GLX. adv. Without ill-will ; wile 
lingly ; heartily cheerfully. 

If, when all his art and time is ſpent, 

He fay 'twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 
Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly, 

Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny, Dewre, 
UN NAD. adj, ] 

1. Undefended. 

Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have 
reach'd 
The throne of God urguard:d, and his ſide 
Abandon'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
All through th' uzguard:d gates with joy reſort, 
ſo ſee the lighted camp, the vacant port. Derb. 
No door there was th' «»guard:d houſe to keep, 
On cracking hinges turn'd, to break his - 
ryden. 
2. Careleſs; negligent ; not attentive to dai- 
ger. 
All the evils that proceed from an untied 
tongue, and an wud d, unlimited will, we put 
upon the account of drunkenneſs. T. 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, 
Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray'rs, nor ſleep ? 
Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r 
To purchaſe one unguar led hour | Prior. 
With an w2g4ard-d look ſhe now devour'd 
My nearer face ; and now recall'd her eye, 
And heav'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden ſigh, PY. 
It was intended only to divert a few young la- 
dies, of good ſenſe and good humour enough to 
laugh not only at their ſex's little unguard. d ollie, 
but at their own, . Tepe. 
Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who 
watch every careleſs word, every v action 
of our lives ? Roger tn 
Uxcuroep. adj. Not directed; not regulated. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when 1 co 
ſhape, 


| In forms imaginary, th' wnzuided days, 


Ard 
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And rotten times that you ſhall look upon, 
When lam fleepin; with my anceſtors. Shak. 

Can worded matter Keep itſelf to ſuch exact con- 
ſormities, as not in the leaſt ſpot to vary from the 


ſpecies * Glanville. 
They reſolve all into the accidental, «guide, 
motious of blind matter. * 


Nature void of choice, 

Does by unguid-d motion things produce, 

Regardloſs of their order. ÞBlackm, an the Creation. 
UrxoUuExST. . ſ. | unguentum, Lat.] Ointment. 
Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface 

of ipeecli, like a fomentation to make the wguent 

enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 
* ad the vulnerated body. Glanville. 

Wich «:2uexts ſmooth, the. lucid marble ſhone. 

Pepe. 

U<cve's3enD. adj. Not attained by conjecture. 

He me ſent, for cauſe to me wngurſs'd, Spenſer, 

UxHa'fITABLE. adj. [ imbavitalley Fr. mhabita- 
5% Lat.] Not capable to ſupport inhabitants; 
yninhabitable. 

The nigat and day was always a natural day of 
twenty-four hours, in all places remote from the 
whale: le poles of the world, and winter and ſum- 
wer always meaſured a year. Holder. 

Though the courſe of the ſun be curhed between 
the tropicks, yet are not thofe parts directly ſub- 
ject to his perpendicular beatus, uzva6:2abl-, or ex- 
tremely hot. Ray. 

Uxna'cxrtn. adj. Not cut; not hewn ; not 
notched with cuts. 

With a bleiſec, and unvex'd retire, 

With whack d (words, and helmets all unbruis'd, 

We will bear home that luſty blood again. Shakeſ, 
Part with wnhact'd edges, and bear back 

Our targe undinted. Shak. Ant. and Cleap. 
To UN UN LLow. v. a. To deprive of holineſs ; 

to profane; to deſecrate. 

Perhaps the ſact 

Ie not fo henious now, foretaſted fruit ; 

Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent ; by him firſt 

Made common, and wwballow'd, ere our taſte. 

Milton. 

The vanity u#hall-avs the virtue. L'Ejir ange. 

This one uſe left ſuch an indelible ſacredneſs 
upon them, that the impiety of the deſigu could be 
no ſuticient reaſon to wnhal/ry and degrade them 
to common ute. Saut l. 

Uxna'tLowen. adj. Unholy; profane. 

Thy currith ſpirit 

Corern'd a wolf, who hang'd for human flaugh- 

ter : 

Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul flcet ; 

And weile thou lay'ft in thy wrha/lav'd dam 

Infus'd itſelf in thee. * Shakeſp. Mer. of Fen. 
I had not thought to have unlock'd my hps 

In this uxballxv*'d air, but that this jugler 

Would thin to charm my judgment, as mine 


eyes, 
Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaſon's garb. 
Milton. 

Nor ſhall preſume to violate theſe bands, 

Or touch thy perſon with «2ba//9w'd hands. Dry. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with «aballow'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pepe. 

To Uxna'Nn. v. a. To looſe from the hand. 

Still am I call'd. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shak. 

Un"ard me, traitors. Denham! s Sopby. 

Uxna'xnL Ev. adj. Not handled ; not touched. 

A race of youthfo! and wn$:1dl:d colts, 

Fetching mad bounds. Sh. Merchant of Venice. 
Cardinal Campeius 
Huh left the cauſe o th' king unhandled. Sbakſp. 

Uxu xs Guk. adj, 

1. Ungraceful; not beautiful. 

I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gen- 
tewoman not unh, whom before I had in 
uke ſort helped. Sid.cy. 

She that ſo for the reſt out-ſhin'd ; 

Sylvia the fair, while ſhe was kind, 
Seems only not whondſume now. Welker. 

As I cannot admit that there is any thing un d- 
hn: or irregular; ſo much lefs-can I grant that 
dere is any thing incommodious ia the globe. #/ 0-7. 
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herſelf with laughing. 
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UxHa'SDSOMELY, adv. | from unburdſume.] 

1. Inclegaatly ; ungracefully. 

Tl e ruined churches are fo «:hand{amely patched 
and thitched, that men do even ſhun the places 
for th: uncomelinefs thereof. Spenſer. 

2. Diſingenuouſly; illiberally. 

He raves, Sir; and to cover my diſdain, 

U n'v:ndjomely would his denial feign. Drydin. 

Uxua'XDSOMENESS. 2. ſ. from unbandſome. 

1. Want of beauty. 

The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch 
a grace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome 
the «:band/omen;ſs of it; and make the eye force 
the mind to believe, that there was a praiſe in 
that unſkilſulneſs. Siducy. 

2. Want of elegance. 

Be not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by 
urban mencſs or uncleanneſs. Taylor. 

z. Illiberalneſs; difingenuity. 

Uxna/xby. adj. Awkward ; not dexterous. 

To Ux1a'xG. v. a. [from un and hany.] To 
diveſt of hungings. 

Uxna'xGED. adj, Not put to death by the gal- 
ows. 

There live not three good men wnharg'd in Eng- 
land. Shakeſpeare. 

Uxna'y. a. ſ. Miſsluck ; ill fortune. 

She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her #»b.p. Srdney. 

sudo. This word ſeems a participle 
from , which yet is never uſed as a verb. 
Made unhappy. 

You have miſled a prince, 
A happy gemleman in blood and lineament, 
By you nh id, and disfigur'd clean. Shakeſp. 

UxnAa'eP1ly, adv. from whbappy.] Miſerably ; 
anfortunately ; wretchedly ; calamitouſly. 

You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 

I ſhould judge now moſt anhoppily, Shak: ſpeare. 

He was whapgily too much uſed as a check up- 
on the lord Coventry. Clirendon. 
I unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv'd. Milton's Par. Lof. 

There 15a day a coming, when all theſe witty 
fools ſhall be «w:h.ppily undeceived. Tillatſon. 

Uxna/rPIxEss. .f. 

1. Miſery; inſelicity. 

If ever he have a child, abortive he it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 

And that be heir to his unhappineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

The real foundation of our wnboppinyſ, would be 
laid in our reaſon, and we ſhould be more miſe- 
rable than the beaſts, by how much we have 
a quicker apprehenſion. Tillat ſon. 

It is our great an. when any calamities 
fall upon us, that we are uneaſy, and ditfatisfied. 

Wake. 

2. Misfortune ; ill luck. 

S:. Auttin hath laid dorvn a rule to this purpoſe, 
though he had the w2bappine/; not to fullow it al- 
ways himſelf. Burnet. 

3. Miſchtevous prank. 

She hath often tream'4d of unhappine/i, and waked 
Shake jp. Much do. 

Uxna'Pyy. ad. 

1. Wretched ; miſerable ; unfortunate 3 
mitous ; diſtreiſed. Of perſons or things. 

Deſire of wand'ring this u=bappy morn. Milben. 

You know not, while you here attend, 

Th' unworthy fate of your «nbappy friend: 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 
Depri-'d of funeral rites. Dryden. 

2. Unlucky ; miſchievous ; irregular. Obſolete. 

To Uxunxiunour. wv, a. To drive from ſhelter. 

Uxiankuovnregn. adh. Aﬀorcing no ſhelter. 

: 'I is chaſtity : 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel ; 
And Iixe a quivrer'd nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and war! od heaths, 
Inſamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. 

UxRa'RDENED. adj. Not confirmed ; not made 
hard. ; 

Meſſengers 


cala- 
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2. Tliberal ; difengenuous. - 


A I: ten. 


Of ſtrong prevallment in #z5ar4n'4 youth. Shake, 
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Uxn4'aDY. adj. Feeble ; tender; timorous. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Tim'rous and loth, with novice modeſty ; 
Irreſolute, h, unadvent"rous. 

Ux#HAa'ameD. adj. Unhurt; not injured. 

In ftrong proof of chaftity well arm d, | 
From love's weak, chiidiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 
Though great light be ſufferable to our eyes :; 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe _ 
them, for caufing no diforderly motion, it lea es 
dat curious organ «wrbarmed. Lock. 
The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyties fail'd wnhurm'd. Granville. 
Uxna/kmrvuti. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 
Themſelves «nharnful, let them live unharm'd ; 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws diſarm'd. 


Dryden. 
Uxn#yazno'xiovs. adj. 
1. Not ſymmetrical; diſproportionate. 
Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know 

Nogrofs, no harmonious mixture foul, 

Ejc et him, tainted now, and purge him off. Mil. 
2. Unmufical ; ill-ſounding. | 
His thoughts are improper to his ſubjeR, his 

expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn 

of both is unbarmorious. Dryden. 
That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, 

to fit them to the meaſure of verſes, has formed 

harſh, «harmonics ſounds. Swift, 

To UXHA'RNESS. v. a. 

1. To looſe from the traces. 

The ſweating ſtcers wharn:{i'd from the yoke, 


Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 
The mules an range beſide the main. 
Pope. 


If there were fix horſes, the poſtillion always 
unharnaſſed four, and placed them on a table. Sw:fr. 
2. Io diſarm; to diveſt of armour. 
UxnAa'ZARDED. adj. Not adventured ; not put 
in danger. 
Here I ſhould ſtiil enjoy the day and night 
Whole to myſelf, «:hazard:d abroad, 


Fearleſs at home. Milton, 
Uxna'TCHED. ads. 
1. Not diſcloſed 2 the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light. 
Some whatch'd practice 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. Shakeſprare. 


Uxi#ra'LTHFUTL. adj. Morbid; unwholetome. 
The diſeaſes which make years anbau, are. 
ſpotted fevers ; and the wnhealthful ſeaſon is the au- 
tumn. Graunt. 
At every ſentence ſet his life at. ſtake, 

Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things, 
Than ſultry ſummers, or wb-althbfu/ ſprings. Dryd. 
Uxnta'LTHY, ad. Sickly ; wanting health. 

No body would have a child cramm'd at break- 
faſt, who would not have him dull and ane. 
Lacke on Education. 
He, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
Unhelthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. Philips. 
To Uxtitwx/rT. v. a. To diſcourage ; to depreſs. 
To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much wnheorts me. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Uxnra'av. ad. 
1. Not perceived by the ear. 
For the noiſe of drums and tumbrels loud, 
Their childrens cries unheard. *' Milton's Par. Left. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 
What pangs 1 feel, unpitied and unheard / Dryd. 
3- Unknown in celebration. 
Nor was his name una, or unador'd. Milton, 
4. Uxuraanr of. Obſcure ; not known hy fame. 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble caſe, 
Unheard of may 1 live and die in peace. Granville. 
5. UxHtarn of. Unprecedented. 
There is a foundation laid for the moſt an card 
of confulion that ever was nitroduced into a nation. 
Swift. 
Uxnr/aTE». a<. Not made hot. 
Neither ſalts, nor the diftilied ſpirits of them 
can penetrate the narrow pores of unbeatrd glaſs. 
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Usurrorb. adj. Diſregarded ; not thought 
worthy of notice; eſcaping notice. 


True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy 
miſtake of ſome ned circuutance, be unſuc- 


ceſsſully tried. yl. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded, Milion. 
er hair 


In a ſimple knut was ty'd above; 
Sweet negligence ; ceded bait of love. Dryden. 
The triumphceas d tears guſl. d from ev'ry eye, 

The world's great victor paſs d wihe-d d by. Pope. 

UzHEEDF UL. adj. | from unb ed.] Not cautious 
Uxuk' six g. adj. Negligent ; careleſs, 
1 have not often ſeen him; if I did, 
He paſs'd unmark'd by my wie dlny cyes. Dryden, 
Usur'apx. odj. Precipitate ; ſudden, 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to fave, 
Which all along the ſouthera ſea-coaſt lay, 
Threat'ning whe-dy wreck, and rath decay, 
He named Albion. Spenſ- ＋. 
Nor bath love's mind of any judgment tafte; 
Wings and no yes, figure wnheedy haſte. Shak:/; 55 
So have I ſeen ſome tender ilip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip ; 
The pride of her carnation train 
Pluck'd up by ſame une ſwain. Ailton. 
To UXtiz LE. v. 4. Yo uncover; to expoſe to 
view.. | S pen ſer. 
Uu Lr ED. adj. Unaſſiſted; having no auxi- 

Har y; unſupported, 

Unhelp'd I am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 

And none oppreſſing, ani by all oppreſs'd, 1% dn. 
UxuEg'LYFUL, ad. Giving no afliſtance. 

I bewail good Glo'tter's caſe 

With ſad, wbe!pfil tears. Shak-jp. Henry VII. 
Uxur'wx. part. adj, Not hewn. 

In occaſions of merriment, this rough-caſt, an- 

b. aun poetry, was inſtead of ſtage plays. Dyar. 
UxHrvDEz0UND. adj. Lax of maw; capacious. 
Thouzh plenteous, all roo little ſeems. 

To itutf this'maww, this vaſt w2bidelound corps. Milt, 
To UXHi'XGE. v. 4. 

7. Tothrow from tbe hinges. 

2. To diſplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock digjoin'd 

Without an earthquake, from their baſe would 
tart, 

And hills gd, from their deep roots depart. 

: Blackmore. 
' 2. To diſorder; to confuſe. 
Rather than not accompliſh my revenge, 

ſuſt or unjuſt, I would the world m/e, Ie 
If Gud's providence did not order it, cheats 

would not only juſtle private men out of their 

rights, but whine Rites, and run all into confu- 
fun. Ky 2 the Creation. 
Uxno'LixEss. n. ſ. Impicty; profanenets ; 
wickedneſs. 
Too foul and manifeſt was the uu of ob- 
truding upon men remiiion of fins for money. 

> Kal: *. 
Uxno'Ly. adj. 

1. Profane ; not hallowed, 

Doth it follow that all things now im the church 

are any, which the Lord hath not himſelf pre- 

oiſely inttituted. Hooker, 
From the paradiſe of God, 

Wirhaut remorſe, drive out the ſinful pair, 

From hallow'd ground th” A Mi. Par, Loft. 
2. Impious ; wicked. 
We think not ourſelves the holier, becauſe ve 

uſ- it; fo neither ſhould they with whom no ſuch 

thing is in uſe, think us therefore w:ho/y, becauſe 

v e fubmit our ſelves unto that, which, in a matter ſo 

weifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law have 


thought comely. Hooker. 
Far other dreams my erring ſou! employ ; 
Fer other raptures of uy joy. Pope. 


Exe Not kro. ad}. 
N oF ded 1 is} - » 3+; . „ 1 

1. — 0 TeJaiue v. 1e VEener. LON , nYw Cee 
brated. 

Ladd though T am, at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, 
Not unreveng'd that im pious act ſhall be. Pryder. 

Pales wwhznour'd, Ceres unemploy d, 

Were all forgot. 


Dryden. 
2. Not treated with reſpec. 
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Griev'd that a viſitznt ſo long ſhou'd wait, 
UnmaiKk'd, wn:lorow'd, at a monarch's gate. Pepe. 
To Uxno'op, va. To diveſt of hoops. | 

Urhnep the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable 
rympany got among them. £{:ddifon. 
Ux4o'yED. i. Nut expected; greater 
USE for. than hope had promiſed. 
With :nh9p'd ſucceſs 
Th embaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dry. 
Heav'n has inſpir'd me with a ſudden thouzht, 
Whence your wnbep"d-for ſafety may be wrought. 
Dryden. 
Uxuo'rErUL, ad. Such as leaves no room to 
hope. 
Benedict is not the 2 ful huſband that 1 
Know : thus far I can praite him: he is of approv- 
ed valour. . Shakeſpeare, 
I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might 
prove no une ſul way to procure ſomewhat con- 
ſiderable from thoſe great maſters of chymical ar- 
cana. Boyle, 
To UFOs. v. a. To beat from an horſe; to 
throw from the ſaddle, 
he would ne the luſtieſt challenger. Shale. 
The emperor reſcucd a noble gentleman, hom, 
anf and fore wounded, the enemy was ready 
to have ſlain. Knoles. 
Ou a fourth he flies, and him wlorſes too. Danic/, 
They are forc'd 
To quit their boats, and fare like men u d. 
Juli. 
The knights unbers' may riſe from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden. 
Uxino'sPITARLE, ad, | inbeſpitalis, Lat.] Afﬀ- 
fording no kindneſs or entertainment to ſtrangers; 
cruel; barbarous. ; 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th' wh {pita! coaſt. Dryden. 
Uxno's TILE. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 
The high-prancing ſteeds 
Spurn their diſmounted riders ; they expire 
Indignant, by Vile wounds deſtroy'd. Phil:ps. 
ToUxnovu'sF.,v.a. To drive from the habitation, 
Seek true religion: O where ? Mirreus! 
Thinking her u here, and fled from us, 
Seek her at Rome. Donne. 
Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unhb9s'd thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place. 
Alton. 
Uxnou'stD. adj. 
1. Homelefs ; wanting a houſe. 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heav'n ; whoſe bare, hed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Anſwer meer nature, Shak:ſpeare's Timon, 
2. Having no {ſettled habitation. 
But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my w:h-/{.4, free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine. Shakeſpeare. 
Hear this, 
You »b945'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines. Southern. 
Uxrov'sELLED, adj, Having not the ſacra- 
ment. i 
Thus was I ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once Gilpatch'd; 
Cut off e'en in the blotfoms of my ſin, 
Unhoyſ:l d, unanointed, unanell'd. Shakeſp. Hom, 
Uxuu/msgrtt. cd,. Not humbled; not touched 
with ſhame or confuſion, : 
Should Jof thefe the liberty regard, 
Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhurm!ld, unrepented, unreformed, | 
Headlong would follow, Mitor's Paradiſe Rigained. 
Uxnu'rTs. ac. Free from harm. 
Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were lain 
in the neld; and of the remaining ſeven hundred, 
two men only came off ut. Bac. Ii ur with Sp. 
tread more lightly onthe ground 
My nirable feet from ane. flow'rs rebound ; 
| walk in air. Y'ryd:n's State of Innocence. 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I paG'd wb rt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. Ald<!i;oa's Spect᷑ater. 
Ihe ftars ſhall fade away; : 
ut thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
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Uhyrt, amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, 
«Add; 

Uxuv'nrTrul. adj. Innoxious; n 
ing no harm. 

You hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too tf an oppoſite. Shkeſ 

Flames «nburtful, hovering, dance in air. Black, 

UxNHuUkRTFULLY. adv, Without harm; in. 
noxioully. 

We laugh at others as innocently and as ut 
fully, as at ourſelves. Pepe, 

U/x1cokv. nf. [unicornus, was and corn, Lat. | 

1. A beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that haz 
only one horn. 

Wert thou the ::c2r77, pride and wrath would 
confound thee. Shatripeart's 1 inns, 

Unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 

Bears with glaſſes, men with fiatterers. ase. 

Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the 
horns inverted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, luz 
dian aſs, and wnicorn beetles, Brown's Vi F. Br. 

It is not of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſca- 
rides hath made no mention of wnoan; horn, there 
is therefore no ſuch thing in nature, Bron, 

Some witcorns We will allow even among infects, 
as thoſe naſicornous beetles deicribed by Mufferus, 

. Lroun, 

Will the fierce wicorn thy voice obey, 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay? Sandys, 

2. A bird. 

Of the warn bird, the principal marks are 
theſe ; headed and footed like the dunghill cock, 
tailed like a goofe, Lurned on his forehead, with 
ſome likeneſs, as the unicorn is pictured ; ſpur'd 
on his wings, bigger than a ſwan, Grew, 
U'x1r0RM. adj, [ was and forma.) 

1. Keeping its tenour; ſimilar to itſelf. 
Though when confuſedly mingled, as in this 
ſtratum, it may put on a face never ſo , and 
alike, yet it is in reality very different. //wdwward, 
2. Conforming to one rule; acting in the fams 
manner ;. agreeing with each other. 
The only doubt is about the manner of their 
unity, how far churches are hound to be wform in 
their ceremonies, and what way they ought to 
take for that purpoſe. Hotter, 
Creatures of what condition ſoever, though 
each in different manner, yct Jl] with «form con- 
ſent, admire her, as the muther of their peace 
and joy. Hookers 
Numbers, being neither wn:./1m: in their deſigns, 
nor direct in their views, neither could manage 
nor maintain the power they got. Swift, 
Uxiro'kMITY. tf. [un mite, Fr.) 
1. Reſemblance to itſelf; even tenour. 
There is no wnfurmiry in the deſign of Spenſer; 
he aims at the accompliſhment of no one action. 
Di ydn. 
Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that ſtea- 
dinets and wiformity which ran through all her 
actions. WAL 
2. Conformity to one pattern ; reſemblance ot 
one to another. 
The unity of that viſible body and church of 
Chriſt, conſiſteth in that unt, which all the 
ſeveral perſons thereunto belonging have, by rea- 
ſon of that one Lord, whoſe ſervants they all pro- 
feſs themſelves; that one faith which tiey all 
acknowledge ; that one baptiſm u herewith the? 
are all initiated. Hale. 
Tae great council of Nice ordained that there 
ſhould be a conttant wiformity in this caſe, M. 
U'xN1FORML Ys adv, from uni-. 
1. Without variation; in an even tenour. 
That faith received from the apoſtles, the 
church, though difperſed throughout the wor's, 
doth notwithſtanding keep as ſafe, as if it &wert 
within the walls of ſome one houſe, and as worm 
ly hold, as if it had but one only heart UG 


Fs 


The capillamenta of the nerves are each of ther 
ſolid and uniform; and the vibrating motion of 
the zthereal medium may be propagated along 
them from cne end. to the other wiformvy and 
Newton's Urte. 


without interruption. 


2, Wine 
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2. Without diverſity of one from another. 
UniMa/ciNA8LE. adj, Not to be imagined by 


the fancy ; not to be conceived. 
; Things to their thought 
80 unimaginable, as hate in heav'n. Milton. 
The fk1lful organitt plies his grave-fancied deſ- 
cant in lofty fugues, or the whole ſymphony, with 
artful and wnirmuginable touches, adoras and graces 
the well-ſtudied chords of ſome choice compoſer. 
Milton on Education. 
An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men, 
without any permanent foundation, is utterly un- 
inarinable. Tillotf: mn. 
Uxima/GlNABLY. adv, To a degree not to be 
imagined. 
Little commiſſures, where they adhere, may 
not be porous enough to be pervious to the wine 
*nzbly ſubtle corpuſcles, that make up the beams 
of light. Boyle. 
Ux!vM1TABLE. adj. | inimitable, Fr. inimitibilia, 
Latin. ] Not to be imitated. 
Both theſe are unitibl-, Rurnct. 
Uxiuuo'K TAC. adj. Not immortal; mortal. 
They betook them ſeveral ways, 
Both to deſtroy, or wnimmortil make 
All kinds, Ailton. 
UxtuPAtRABLE. adj, Not liable to waſte or 
diminution. 
If the ſuperior be wimpairebl:, it is a ſtrong 
preſumption, that the inferiors are tkewife unim- 
ured. Hut ill. 
USI ur iR Rb. adi. Not diminiſhed; not worn 
out. 
Yet N , with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſ:ems to a new youth to climb. Dry, 
If our ſilver and gold diminiſhes, our publick 
credit continues w#mpaurd, Ad.diſan. 
Unturto'RK ED. 2d. Not ſolicited. 
If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial pat roneſs, who deigns 
Her nightly viſitation wrrmplar” d. 
Uxraro kh TANT . ad}. 
1. Not momentous. 
2. Alluming no airs of dignity. 
A free, unimpartarty natural, caſy manner ; di- 
vort1ng others jult as we diverted ourſelves. Pep». 
Uy MPORETY'NEGD, adj. Not ſolicited; not teaz- 
ed to compliance. 
Who ever ran 
To danger unmportun'd, he was then 
No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man. Dome, 
UN1+1PRO'VABLE. adj. Incapable of meliora- 
tion. 
UxizPROVABLENESS. n. ſ. [from w:imp ovalte.}] 
WQnlity of not being improvable. 
This muſt he imputed to their ignorance and - 
wprovablenſs in knowledge, being generally with- 


Mikon. 


vit literature. Ha. 
Ux1MprRo'venr. adh. 
1. Not made better. 
2. Not made more knowing. 
Not a maſk went wrimprov d away. Pope. 


3- Not taught; not meliorated by inſtruction. 
Young For tinbraſs, 
Of animproved mettle hot and full. Shat- (prove. 
Shallow, unimtraved intellets, are confident 
pretenders to certainty. Gl ville. 
Untxcara/sante. adj. Admitting no increaſe. 
That love, which ought to be appropriated to 
Cod, reſults chiefly from an altogether, or almoſt 
wiacreaſable elevation and vaſtneis of atfection. 
Hoy le. 


UuI xder EREN Tr. ach. Partial; leaning to a 


His opinion touching the catholick church was 
® wnind/ferent, as, touching our church, the op- 
nion of them that favour this pretended reforma- 
tion is. H: ober. 

Jxuxpu'sTROUS, adj. Mot diligent , not la- 
d2-1ons. 

Pride we cannot think ſo fluggiſh or ue i- 
e an agent, as not to nnd out expedients for its 
perpoſe. Decay of Puty. 

Uxmner,  uarant es. adj. Mot - capable of being 
ſet on fire, 

The unable ſpirit of ſuch concretes, may 
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be pretended to be but a mixture of 
ſalt. 

Uxix rnb. adj. Not ſet on fire. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, the) 
gather a much greater heat than others have un- 


And. Bacon 
Ux1ixFo'R MED. ad, 
1. Untaught; uninſtructed. 
Nor ani, 2 
Milton. 


Of nuptial ſanctity, and marriage rites. 
No u«»informed minds can repreſent virtue fo 
noble to us, that we neceifarily add ſplendour to 
her. Pope. 

2. Unanimated ; not enlivened. 

Uxince/xvors. dj. Illiberal; diſingenuous. 

Did men know how to diſtinguiſh between re- 
ports and certainties, this ſtratagem would be as 
unſkiltul, as it is Uningenious. De: ay of Pity. 

UNIX UX RITARLE. adj. Unſit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon evrth of that nature 
that paradiſe had, the ſame muit be found within 
that ſuppoſed init e burnt zone, or within 
the tropicks. Raleigh. 

Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treaſures of the main; 

The earth had ſtill Verwhelm'sd with water fto0d, 
To man an :#nhabtable flood. blackmne. 

UxiSN#a't1TABLENESS. . ſ. Incapacity of be- 
ing inhabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the 
uninbubitublencſt of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity 
of the celefti3l part of the world, are generally 
grown out of requeſt. Eeoyl:. 

UxixavsrTrEDL ad, Having no dwellers. 

The whole iſland is now winriuited, Sardys. 
Lyirtal it d, untilld, unfown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating gont alone. Pete. 

I catt anchor on the lecſigde of the ifland, which 
ſeemed to be ui,. Swift. 

Ux!'xJurkto, ach. Unhurt; ſuffering no harm. 

You may as well ſpread oat the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſe, 
Uninj ad in this wild, ſucrounding waſte. 

Then 1a full age, and hoary holineſs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis'd blifs ; 
Untouch'd thy tomb, wwnye'd be thy duſt, 
As thy own fame among the future juckt. 

UxixSCktnED. di. Having no mtcription. 

Make facred Charles's tomb for ever known ; 
Obſcure the place, and u ν⁰j,ji the ſtone. 

Oh fact accurſt Pepe. 

UxixsrrrEnD, adi. Not having received any 
ſupernatural inſtructiom or illumination. 

Thus all the truths that men, wnnſpird, are en- 
lightened with, came into their minds. Locke. 
My paſtoral mute her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly azin{-ir'd the ſings. Dryden. 

UxixSTRU'cT ED. dj. Not taugit ; not helped 
by inſtitution. 

That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninjtru#d how to ſtein the tice. Dryden. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows and 
orphans, and others unin/ru/t-d in the arts and ma- 
nagement of more ſkilful men. Loc te. 

It is an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe 
parts where wiſdom flouriſhes; though there are 
even in theſe parts, feveral poor, 4n2/ra% 4 per- 
tons. Ada: 7 

Though we find few amongſt us, who profeſs 
themſ-lves Anthropomorphites, vet we may find, 
amongſt the ignorant and a, ui Chriſtians, 
many of that opinion. Lecke. 

UNiNSTRU'CTIVE. ad}. Not conferring any im- 
provement. 

Were not men-of abilities thus communicative, 
their wiſdom would be in a great meature uſeleſe, 
and their experience wif aff; 7 2, Ldai n. 

UxI1NTE'LLIGENT. ad. Not knowing; not 
ſkihul; not having any conſciouſneſ. 

We will give yon fleepy drinks, that your ſenſes 
may be wv {gin of our inſuilicience. Shakeſp. 

The viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehend- 
ed by the philoſophical eaquirer, than the wrntel/i- 
gent vulgar, Glo ile. 


Aiden. 
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This concluſion, if men allow'd of, they would 
not Jeitroy Nl-tugmed productions. Ay, but theie 
monſters. Let th m be fo; what will your dri- 
velling, wnneligent, untractable changeling be? 


Why then to works of nature is affign'd 

en author wmin' e and blind; 

len ous proceed from choice? Bl ukmore. 
Tre obyious products of a.mtel{igent nature. 


bh ontiey. 

UNIiNTELL1GI21'L1TY. . J. Quality of not 
being intelligible. 

Credit the wninte/l/zililty of this union and mo- 

tion. Glanville. 


If we have truly proved the intell gil i/ity of it 
in all other ways, this argumentation is undeniable, 
Burnt, 

UxINTELLIGHBLE. adj. | ininte//igible, Fr.] Not 
ſuch as cau he underſtood, 

the Latin, three hundred years before Tully, 
was as urinbelligible in i is time, as the Eugliſh and 
French of the tame period ate now. Swift. 

Did Thetis 
hefe arms thus labour'd for her ſon prepare? 
For that dull toul to ſtare with ſtupid Eyes, 
On the learn'd amntel/igtble prize ! Dr 

This notion mutt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, wnin- 
tell gible enthuuaſm. Rogers, 

Uxt%TELLIGHBLY, adv. Ina manner not to 
be underſtood. 

Sound is not wnnteilio:hly explained by a vi- 
brating motion Communicated to the medium. 

Locke. 

To talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, with- 
out reference to geueral ideas, is to talk ununtellig ie 
Uly. Lecke. 
UxinTE'NTIONAL. adj. Not deſigned; hap- 
pening without deſign. 

endes the wnmiontonid deficiencies of my ſtyle, 
I have purpoſely tranſgreticd the laws of oratory, 
in making my periods over-long. Beyli. 

NILS TERKESSED. . . . 

Us 280 5 my adj. Not having intereſt. 

The great: ft part ot an audience is always u- 
tereſt, though feldum knowing. Dryden, 

UniNTEXMYTTED, adj, Continued ; not in- 
terrupted. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems to be 
partly continued and wnnerrupt:d, as that motion 
ve the firſt moveable partly interpolated and in- 
terrupted. Hal"; Urigin, 

UxixTrra1'xED. adj. Not ming':d. 

Unatermy'd with iftious fantatict, 

I verify the truth, not poctize. Dan's Ci, Ny. 

UxtixXTer&au'etrEglD. ad, Nut broken; not in- 
terrupted. 

Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſt. Hof. ommon. 

Government fo divided among themiclves in 
matters of religion, maintain aninterr uptid union 
and correſpondence, that no one of them is for 
invadiag the rights of another. Aud ſon. 

The hills rife inſenſibly, and leave the eye i vaſt, 
winter rafied proſpect. ; Add:jor. 

The «nttrrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds, is 
rejected. Sharps Strgirys 

UxinTEisrau'pTEDLY, adv. Mitliout inter- 
ruption. 

A ſucceſſive augmertation zzintr» vptcaly contie 
nued, in an actual exiſtence of believing, and 
congregations in all ages unte the end of the world, 

Pearlon. 

The will thus determined, never lets the un- 
derſtanding lay by the obyect ; hat all the thonghes 
of the mind, and powers of the body are - 
rupt-dly employed. : Leck's 

Ux:xTRrz'xXcurnr, off. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to 
have attempted any thing againſt an army that lay 
unfortiſied and an wtronc' ed, pc 

UxixvE'STIGABLE. af. 
out. 
The number of the works of this vitbleworld 
being aui gab by us, aftord us a demonittative 
yroof of the unlimited extent of the creator's fl. 

Kev, 
Uxinvih is, 


Not to be ſearched 
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Onixnvyr/TeD. adj. Not aſked, 

His honeſt friends, at thirſty hour of duſk, 
Come wuntuvitzcd, Philips, 
Uxjor'STED. od. 

1. Disjoined; ſeparated. 

I hear the ſound of words ; their ſenſe the air 
Ditſolves #2j0:xred ere it reach my ear. Miiton, 

2. Having no articulation. 

They are all three immoveable or ed, of the 
thicknets of a little pin. Grew's Muſcgum. 

U x10N, u. .. | wniv, Lat.] 

1. The act of joining two or more, ſo as to 
make them one. 

Adam, from whoſe dear ſide I boaſt me ſprung, 
And gladly of our io hear thee ſpeak, 
One heart, one ſoal in both! Milton's Par, Loſt. 

One kingdom, joy, and «2192 without end. . 

2. Concord; conjunttion of mind cr intereſts. 


The experience of thoſe profitable emanat ion 


from God, moſt commonly are the firſt motive of 
our love; but when we once have taſted his goud- 
neſ-, we love the ſpring for its own excellency, 
paſling from conſidering ourſelves, ta an win with 
God. Taylor's Rule of Living Hal). 
3. A pearl. Not in uſe. 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an 2:9: ſhall he throw, 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Sh. Homer, 
4. In law.] Union is a combining or confolida- 
tion of two churches in one, which is done by the 
conſent of the bifhop, the patron, and incumbent. 
An! th's is properly called an n: but there are 
two other ſorts, as when one church is made ſub- 
je& tothe other, and when one man is made pre- 
late of both, and when a conventual is made ca- 
thedral. Touching yon in the firſt fignification, 
there was a ſtatute, an. 37 Hen. VIII. chap. 21. 
that it ſhould be lawful in two churches, whereof 
the value of the one is not above fix pounds in 
the king's books, of the firſt fruits, and not above 
one mile diſtant from the other. Union in this 
fignification is perſona), and that is for the life of 
the incumbent; or real, that is, perpetual, u ho- 
ſoever is incumbent. - - Covel, 
UN VHYAROUS. adj. ſun and pario.] Bringing 
one at a birth. - 
Others make good the paucity of their breed 


with the duration of their days, whereof there 


want not examples in anima's a ei Brown. 

U'x150N. adj. Lund and forvc;, Lat.] Sounding 
Zone. 

Sounds iutermix'd-with voice 

Choral, or ui. Miltan Par. Loft. 

U'x150N. n. .. 

1. A ftring that has the ſame ſound with ano- 
Wor. : 

When moved matter meets with any thing like 
that, from which it received its primary imprets, 
1 will in like manner move it, as in muũcal icrings 
tuned uni ions. Clan ville. 

2. A ſingle unvaried note. 


Loſt was the nat;on's ſenſe, nor could be found, 


While a long ſolemn fo went round. Pepe. 

Diverfify'd midi wniſon of chime, 

Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. Hunte. 

UN. ». . | anviy wnitzs, Lat.] One; che leaſt 
number; or the root of numbers. 

It any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, 
without attraction, 'tis above a bundred million 
millions odds to an aui, that it would not ſtrike 
pon any other atom, but glide through an empty 


wterval without contact. Berily, 
Lu are the integral parts of any large number. 
Watts, 


ToUxrTE. v. a. [ nite, Lat.] 
1. Io join two or more into one. 
The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 


In one alone right hand he now uns. Sper ſer. | 


Whatever trnths 
Reteern'd from error, or from ignorance, 
Thin in their authors, hke rich veins of ore, 
Your works «nite, and Kill diſcover more. Dryden, 
A propoſition for a , kingdoms was be- 
gun. Cw: ft. 
To make to agree. N 
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The king propoſed nothing more than to ue 
his Kingdom in one form of worſhip. Clarendon. 

3. To make to adhere, 

The peritonzum, which is a dry body, may be 
«rited with the muſculous fleſh. Vm, Surgery. 

4. To join. 

In the lau ful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts muted ceremony, Shakeſpeare. 
Charity is of a faſtening and «772g nature. 
Pear fon. 
Let the ground of the picture be well united 


8. To join in intereſt, 

Unto their allembly mine honour be not thou 
united. Geneffs, 

To UNT R. v. u. 

r. To join in an act; to concur; to act in con- 
cert. 

If vou will now aue in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Ciumot Rand under them. Shak:ſp. Henry VIII. 
2. To coualeicc; to be cemented ; to be conſo- 

lidated. | 

z. Lo crow into one. 

UxrU1rDLY., adv. With union; ſo as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought 
to be much painted, and wrizdly on their lower 
parts; but buldly touch'd above by their light and 
ſhadows. Dryden”; De, ſmoy. 

Uzi R. r. ſ. The perſon or thing that unites. 

Suppoſe an water of a middle conſtitution, that 
ſhould partake ot ſome of the qualities of both. 

Glanville. 

UN tox. . /. [union, Fr. from wiite.] The act 
or power of uniting ; conjunction ; coalition. A 
word proper but little uſed. . 

As long as ay different ſubſtance keeps off the 
nition, hope not to cure a wound. Miſemun's Surg. 

U'X1T1vE. adj. [ from unite.] Having the power 
of uniting. 

That can be nothing elſe but the u::tive way of 
religion, which conſiſts of the contemplation and 
love of God. Nerris. 

U Fir v. . f. [unitas, Lat.] 

1. The ſtate of being one. 

Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; 
and ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the 
ſymboium, chat ſhould diſcriminate the orthodox 
from them. Hammond. 

The production of one being the deſtruction of 
another, although they generate, they increaſe not; 
and mutt not be 1aid to multiply, who do not tran- 
ſcend an j,. Brown. 

Man is to beget 

Like of his like; his image multiply'd: 

In unity defective; which requires 

Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milton. 

Whatever we can conſider as one thing, ſuggeſts 
to the underſtanding the idea of . Locke, 

2. Concord; conjunction. 

That which you hear, you'll ſwear | 
You fee, there is ſuch a in the proofs. Shake. 
Nor can we call thoſe many, who endeavour to 

keep the wy of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 
By this, ſaid our Saviour, ſhall all men know that 
ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to another, 
and this is the wn;ty of charity. Parſon. 

Take vi then out of the world, and it diflolves 
into a chaos, Holyday. 

We, of all Chriſtians, ought to promote unity 
among, ourſelves 2nd others. Spratt's Sermons. 
3. Agreement; uniformity. 

To the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth much, 
that there be amongſt them an unity, as well in ce- 
remonics as in doctrine. Hooker. 
4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which 
the tenour of the ſtory, and propriety of repreſen- 
tation is preſerved. 

The wi;tes of time, place, and action, are ex- 
actly obſerved. Dr yden's Pref. to All for Love. 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary 
that the wnzzzes of time, place, and action ſhould 
be thoroughly underſtood, there is (till ſomething 
more eiſential, that elevates and aſtoniſhes the 
fancy. <Lidifon. 


5. {In law.] 


| witli colours of a friendly nature. Dryden. | 


{Fills the wide veſſel of the wniver/.. 
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Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſion of try 
rites by ſeveral titles. For example, I take a leaſe 
of land from one upon a certain rent; afterwz; Cs 
! buy the fee-fimple. This is an wity of poſſe/H. 
on, whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed ; by reaſon 
that I, who before had the occupation ouly for my 
rent, am become lord of the ſame, and am t. Pay 
my rent to none. | Cond 
USH. adj. Not judicially determines, 
Cantes unjudg'd difgrace the loaded file, 
And leeping laws the king's neglect revile, Þ:, 
UrivE'kSAL. od. [ wniverſults, Lat.] : 8 
1. General; extending to all. 
All ſorrowed: if all the world could have ſecu'r 
the woe had been wwrer {el Shak, inte Tai, 
Appetite, an wiver ſul wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make per force an wiwve: i prey, 
And laſt eat up ittelf, Shakeſp. Tol. ard Cre fly, 
Divine laws and precepts fimply and formally 
moral, are wiver/al, in reſpect of perſons, and in 
regard of their perpetual obligation, W in, 
This excellent epiſtle, though in the front off. 
it hears a particular inſcription, yet in the drilt of 
it is uni vo ſul, as deſigning to convince all mankind 


of general concern, At. 
2. Total; whole. 
From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 


This wniverſul frame began. Dryd.s 
3- Not particular ; compriſing all particulars, 
From things particular 


| She doth abſtract the woe ys kinds. Davie, 

An univerſal was the object of imagination, and 
there was no ſuch thing in reality. 

{Ar buthnat and Pope, 

Uxivyx'xsAB. nf, The whole; the general 
ſyſtem of the univerſe. Not in uſe, 

To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the 
entrance into- Paradife after Adam's expulſion, if 
the «w:rver/al had been paradiſe. Raleigh, 

Plato calleth God the cauſe and original, the na- 
ture and reaſon. of the wniver/al, Raleig x 

UxivERSA'LiTY. 3. . ſ[univeſalitas, ſchool 
Lat.] Not particularity ; generality ; extenſion 2 
the whole. 

This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of the 
church, conſiſteth generally in wniverſality, as em- 
bracing all ſorts of perſons, as to be Cilieminated 
through all nations, as comprehending all ages, 2s 
containing all neceſſary and ſaying truths, as obli- 
ging all conditions of men to all Kind of obecis 
ence, as curing all diſeaſes, and planting all graces 
in the ſouls of men. Pearce 

This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a 
mitation ; an wvzr/ality of fin under a certain 
kind; that is, of all fins of direct and perſonal 
commiſſion. Seutts 

The univerſality of the deluge I inſiſt upon: and 
that marine bodies are found in all parts of the 
world. Windward, 

A ſpecial concluſion cannot be inferred from a 
moral wuniverſali'y, nor always from a phyſical one; 
though it may be always inferred from an e- 
ſality that 3s metaphyſical. Watts, 

He might have ſcen it in an inftance or two; 
and he miſtook accident for univerſality. RH 
„ Un UvERSALLY.adv. from wnive ſal.] Through 
out the whole ; without exception. 

Thoſe offences which are breackes of ſuperna- 
tural laws, violate in general that principal 6 
reaſon, which willeth w:iv2-/ally to fly a ” il, 

0987s 

There beſt beheld, where univerſally _ 

:ltons 

What he borrows from the antients he repays 
with uſury of his own, in coin as gocd, and as um- 
ver ſally valuable. ö Dryden 

This inſtitution of charity-ſchaols wniver/a/y 
prevailed. Addijan. 


U/xSIVERSE. u. ſ. ſunivers,. Fr. wniverſur, Lat.] 
The general ſyſtem of things. 
Creeping. murmur, and the poring dark. 
Shak! "Mts 
Gus 
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God here ſums up all into man; the whole into 

z part; the wivc{: into an individual, South, 
Father of heav'n ! 
Whoſe word call'd out this g to birth. Prior. 

Uxiveks1ITY. . |. | univer/1iu15y Latin, ] A 
ſchool, where all the arts and tacuiiies are taught 
and Nuicd. 

While I play the good huſband at home, my ſon 
and ſervants ſpend all at the wnwwer firy. Shake jp. 

ta the treatiſes alſo of place between eccleſiatti- 
cal digaities, or degrees of the anivyfities, ſuch 
reaſons and authorities are commonly uſed as may 
be applied likewiſe to temporal digiities. Selden. 

The waiverſties, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed 
under many excellent ſcholars, and very learned 
men. Clarendon. 

Ux!/vocat. adj. [univacus, Latin. ] 

1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words are-ſuch as { gnify but one idea, 
or but one ſort of thing: equivocal words are 
ſuch as ignity two or more different ideas, or dif- 
ferent ſorts of objects. Watts. 

2. C2rtain ; regular; purſuing always one te- 
nour. 

This conceit makes putreſactive generations 
correſpondent unto ſeminal productions ; and con- 
ceives inequivocal effects, and wniveocal conformity 
unto the etlicient. Brown. 

Ux1'vocaLLy. adv. [ from univocal.] 

1. In one term; in one ſenſe. 

How is fin univocally diſtinguiſhed into venial 
and mortal, if the venial be not ſin? Hall. 

It were too great preſumption, to think, that 
there is any thing in any created nature, that can 
bear any perfect reſemblance of the incomprehen- 
fible perfection of the divine nature; very being 
itſelf does not predicate wiwuvocally touching God, 
and any created being, and intellect, and will, as 
we attribute them to him. Hale. 

2. In one tenour. | 

All creatures are generated wuvocally by parents 
of their own kind ; there is no ſuch thing as ſpon- 
taneous generation. | Ray. 

Ux1o'yors. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 

Morn late riſing o'er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye «joyous. Thom ſon' s Winter. 

UxJu'sT. adj. | injuſtc, Fr. injuſtas, Lat.) Ini- 
quitous ; contrary to equity: contrary to juſtice. 
It is uied both of perſons and things. 

I ſhould forge 
Quarrels «zj./* 2gaiiſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. Shak jp. Macbeth. 
The Piercies, 
Finding his uſurpation moſt 47, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. Shak. 

He that is / / in the leaſt, is wje/? alſo in 
much. Luke, Xvi. 

Sacceeding Kings juſt recovery of their right, 

mt uſurpations and extortions, thall never 
de prejudiced by any act of mire. K. Charles. 

TY un the juſt hath ſlain. Milton. 

He who was fo «rju/? as to do his brother an in- 
jury, will ſcarce be fo juſt to condemn himfelf for 
It. Lecke. 
" Uxqu's TrIAS LE. adj. Not to be defended ; 
not to be jultified. 

If theſe reproaches, which aim only at often- 
tation of wit be fo unju/fi/fiable, what ſhall we ſay 
to thoſe that are drawn, that are founded in ma- 
lice ? Gov. of the Tongue. 

If we could look into effects, we might pro- 
nounce boldly: but for a man to give his opinion 
of what lic ſees but in party is an «1yuf?; able piece 
of raſhneſe. Addiſon. 

In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; nat 
out of ambition, or any other unjuffifiable motive, 
but for the Cefence of all that was dear to us. 

Alter bury . 

UxJu's Ti1F1aBLENESS. 2. The quality of not 
being jultifiable. 

He wiſhed them to cor.ſider of the illegality of 
all thoſe commiſſions, and cf the unjuſtifialt-nefs of 
All the proceedings which had been by virtue of 
them. Clirenton 

When it is unlawful upon the wijuſ ifrabl nj; of 
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Uxju's71FrABLY. cd. In a manner not to be 
defended. 
UxJu'sTLY. adv, In a manner contrary to 
right. 
If aught againſt my life 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly. Milk. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
Accus'd wyuſily, then wnj»/tly flew. Denbam. 

Your choler does unjuſsly riſe, 


To fee your friends purſue your enemies. Dry. 


Moderation the one fide very juſtly diſowns, 

and the other as ui pretends to. Swift. 

Uxx#/My7T. adi. Not combed. Obſolete. 

Thenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt ; 

But ah ! too well I wote my humble vaine, 

And how my rhimes been rugged and uakempr. 
Spenſer. 

To UxxE'XNEL. v. a. 

1. Jo drive from his hole. 

Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant we'll anten 
the fox. Let me ſtop this way firſt. So, now 
uncape. Sure. 
I warrant you, colonel, we'll un&-»re/ him. Dry. 
2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 

If his occult guilt 
Do not itſelf antenne in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſcen. Shakef. 
UxkE'NT, adj. [un and kin, to know.] Un- 
known. Obſolete. : 
Go, little book, thyſelf preſent, 

As child whoſe parent is anten, 

To him that is the prefident 

Of nobleneſs and chivalrie. 

Uxxkt'eT, adj. 

1. Not kept ; not retained. 

2. Unobſerved; unobeyed. 

Many things kept generally heretofore, arenow 
in like ſort generally «n&ep:, and aboliſhed, every 
where. Hooker. 

Uxx1'xD, adj. Not fayourable ; not benevo- 
lent. 

In nature there's no blemiſh but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind. Shak, 

To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers proof unkind. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

To Nimrod our author ſeems a little unkizd ; and 

ſays, that he, againſt right, enlarged — 
. 


Spenſer. 


A real joy I never knew, 
Till I believ'd thy paſlion true; 
A real grief I ne'er can find, 

Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd or unkind. Prior. 
Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve you diſinclin'd, 
And, in their height of Kindneſs, are wkind. Yamge. 

UxxUUxSDLY. adj. [un and kind.] 
1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
They, with their filthineſs, 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And 'gan abhor her brood's «wn&ndly crime, 
All were they born of her own native ſlime. Spenſ. 
2. Maligaant ; unfavourable. 
The goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine, 
Dwell here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bleak, i fog, 
To touch the proſp'rous growth ot this tall wood. 
Milton. 
Uxxi/xnLyY. adv. | 
1. Without kindneſs; without affection. 
The herd, ankind'y wiſe, 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 
Denham. 
If we wnkind/y part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 
Dryden. 
2. Contrarily to nature. 
All works of nature, | 
Abortive, monſtrous, or unn mix d. Milton. 
UnxrNDxEss. 2. ſ. [from wikiad.] Malignity; 
ill-will; want of affection. 
Take no wnkindreſs of his haſty words. Shokeſp. 
His unjuft wnkindreſs, that in all reaſon ſhould 
have quench'd her love, hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more violent and unruly. 
Sbas/ſperre's Meſure for Meafare. 


the ground, we fin in it till we put an end to it. 
Act ll, 
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authority in conferring all favours, and in reveng - 
ing himſelf upon thoſe who had manifeſted any 
antini towards him. Clrrendon. 
Eve—4As one who loves, and ſome untindneſs 


meets, 
With ſweet, auſtere compoſure, thus reply'd. Mit. 
Chriſt, who was the only perſon to have reſent- 
ed this u:kindueſs, finds an extenuation of it. South, 
She ligh'd, — wept, ſhe low d; twas all ſhe 
cou'd ; 
And with unt ſeem'd to tax the God. Dryd. 
To UxK1!'xG. v. a. To deprive of royalty. 
God fave king Henry, unting'd Richard ſays, 
And fend him many years of tunſhine days. Shak. 
It takes the force of law : how then, my lord ! 
If as they would unting my father now, 
To make you way. Saut bern. 
Uxkrss go. adj. Not kiſſed. 
Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome ; there-- 
fore I will depart anti. Shakeſp. Mach Ade. 
UxKwi/GHTLY-. adj, Unbecoming a knight. 
With fix hours hard riding through wild places,- 
I overgot them a little before night, near an old- 
ill-tavoured caſtle, the place where I perceived- 
they meant to perform their anbei errand. Sid. 
To UxKkNYT. v. a. 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate. 
Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not wn4rt himſelf 
The noble knot he made. Shak-ſp. Corivlanus. 
2. To open. 
Unkut that threat'ning, unkind brow, 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes. 
Shake pg . 
U'xKLlz. n. /. [oncle, Fr.] The brother of a 
father or mother. See UxcLE. . 
„The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His ae Siward, and the good Macdutf. Sb. 
Give me ue fame, ye pow'rs ! and make me 
juſt : 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truſt : 
In private then: hen wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 
My wealthy unc from this world remove? Dryd. 
To Uxxxo'w. v. a. To ceaſe to know. 
It's already Known ; 
Oh ! can you keep it from yourſelves, —_— > 
Uxxxo'waBLz. adj. Not to be known. 
Diſtinguiſh well between Knowables aud wninowe 
adl-s. Wa 
| Uxxxo'wiNG. a. 
1. Ignorant ; not knowing: with f. 
Let me ſpeak to th' y<t wneowing world, 
How theſe things came about. Shuteſp. Haml.t, 
Though «ntrowing perſons may accute others, 
yet can they never the more abiolve themſelves. 
D-cay of Fity. 
Uns I prepar't thy bridal bed; 
With empty hopes of happy iſſue fed. Dryden. 
Uninawving he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it is; and values it, tis gone. Dryden. 
His hounds, au, of his change, purſue 
The chace, and their miſtaken maſter flew. Dry. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoaty deep, 
Surveys his charge, anti of deceit. Pepe. 
2. Not practiſed; not qualifned. 
So Lybian huntſmen, on tome andy plain, 
From ſhady coverts ruuz'd, the lion chace ; 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud difdain, 
And flowly moves, m to give place. Dr yd, 
Theſe were they, whoſe fouls the ſuꝶjes ſtecl ,- 
And curs'd, with hearts uninvwvins how to on 
e. 
Uxxxo'wixeLiy. ad. Ignorantly; . 
knowledge. 
The beauty I behold has-ftruck me dead: 
Unkrewirgly ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance. Dry. 
They are like the Syrians, ha were firſt {mit-- 
ten with blindneſs, and wirmwinryy led out of their 
way, into the capital of their cneme's comtry. 
len Frabolder, 
Uxxwo'ws. adj. 
1. Not known. 
'Tis not wiknowe to you, 


After their return, the duke executed the fame ! 


How much I have diſabled my cfate. 3 


an 
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UNTLT 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In paradiſe, and various, yet wnorur 
To us. Miltm's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here may I always on this downy yrats, 
Unk»xvn, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs. KNC ou. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not wn{rcvsr to fame, 

Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. Dry. 
Thougiz inceit is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, ſince whrown 'twas done, 
And known, had been abhorr'd. Dryden's Der S. b. 

At fear of death, that ſaddens all 
With terrours round, can reafon hold her throne ? 
Deſpite the known, nor tremble at th' un4:5w/n, 
Pepe. 
2, Greater than is imagined. 
The planting of hemp and flax would be an n- 
krown advantage to the kingdom. Bacon. 
3. Not having cohabitation. 
I am yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn. Shak:ſp. 
4. Without communication. 
At a little inn, the man of the houſe, ſormerly 
a ſervant in the family, to do honour to his old 
maſter, bad, wKzzwn to Sir Roger, put him up in 
a ſign- poſt. Addi ſen. 
USiaBOURED. adi. 
1. Not produced by labour. 
LUelalourti harveſt ſhall the fields adorn, 
And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on e ry thorn. 
Pry. 
2. Not cultivated by labour. 
Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the brizlit natives of th' «=/a{cr'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſxiil'd. Pct. 
3. Spontaneous; voluntary. | 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth 
ſupp'ies, 
And from the theme a E dd beauties riſe. Ticke!, 
To UNA CE. v. a. 
1. To loote any thing faſtened with ſtrings. 
He con! d not endure to cruel cafe, 
But thowugtt 145 arms to leave, and helmet to wee. 
| Spes . 
A little river roll'd, 
By which there fat a knight with helm vlc, 
Himielf refreſping wth the lamd cold. , 
Ihe helmet lrom my brown d. Pop.'s Gay). 
2. To looſe a voman's drefe, 
Can I forget, when tliey in priſon placing her, 
Viet ſwelliig heut, in ſpite, and due diſdainful- 


* 


* 


Ste l for dea, tu heip'd withurltcing her. Sill. 
Unto: thut f. for thit harmoniaus ct.ime 
Es me fron you that now it is bed-time. Downs; 
To dibgſt of urnaments 
Yeu wifice you! reputations 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name of a 
niglit-brau ler. Step. Gth Ils. 
To FNLA EE. . a. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which carries. 
He's a foolith ſeuman, 
That, when his ſhip is finking, will not 
Vaud his hopes into ano ber bottorn, 
2. Tocxcnerate that which carries. | 
The vent'rous werbhent, who Jdefen'd for far, 


* 


Dent, 


And touches own aur hoſpitable hore, 
® ns >, » , I 1 - 3.5 k "_ _—_— 
Cbarmlaünhtbelplend.wrbhüfthis northern ſtar, 


'Ere nl d hini, and depart no more. Drydin. 
3. Io put dat. Uſed of a veſſel. 
We lvded at Tyre; for there the ſhip was to 

. Ad, Axi. z. 

rb, adi. c 
1. Not placed; not fixed. 
Whoever we do beleid now in this preſent 
word, twat inwrapred within the bowels of di- 


NL. 
Aſter fix years ſpent in outward opulency, and 
inward murmur that it was not greater, ts died 
unlmented by any. Clurinaon. 
Thus 1/amented paſs the proud away, 
The pride of foo's, and paigeat of 2 day. Pope. 
To UxXLa'Tc4. v. 4. To open by hiting up the 
latch. 
My worthy wife 
The door ul bd; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former l:rd within my walls. Dryden. 
Uxrta'wruL. adj. Contrary to law; not per- 
mitted by tlc law, 
Before I be conviR hy courſe of law, 
To itireaten me with death is mutt v. Shak, 
It is an wl ws thing for a jew to corag unto 
one of another nation, Hi, X. 28. 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when πν i- 
gencral rule of 


ful to take theſe courſes, by fame g 

a perpetual, never-t1!: 9 truth, South. 
The tecret ceremonics 1 concgal, 

Uncouth, perhaps, wihewf/ to revert. Dryden. 


UxLa/wWFULLY, adv. 
1. In a manner contrary to law or er'glit. 
He that gains all that he can lawfully ths year, 
next year wil be tempted to gain ſomething uu 
laaufuilv. Tc hr. 
2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 
I had rather my brot her die by the law, than my 
ſon ſhould be w1{.<vfr!ly born. Ihakrfpeare, 
Give ine your opinion, what part I. being un- 
{rwfully born, may claim of the man's atieciion, 
ho begot me. Addi en. 
Ux1i.a/WFULNESS. . f. 
1 Contrary to law; ſtate of being not permitted. 
If thoſe alledged teſtiniontes of 1cripture did in- 
weed concern the matter to ſuch enect a. was pre- 
tended, that which they ſhould intzei weren α- 
Fuln ſi. 
Ine original reaſon of the wn{onof of lying 
is, that it carries with it an act of injuſtice, and a 
violation of the right of him, to Wweem we Weie 
obliged to ſi nity. our miads. 
2. Megitimacy. 
T2 UN. ARA. v. a. To ſorget, or diſuſe what 
has been learne.! 
Antifticnes, being 20: el of one, hat learning 
v2; moſt neciflary for man's life? autwerid, to 
„ tht which ie naught, Auten. 
This were to imply, that all books in being 
mould be deſtroyed; and {ht all the age thould 
tade new pains to wilt thele habits Which have 
coft them fo much labour. Ha. 
The goveroment of the tangue 18 a piece of mo- 
ral'ty which tobcr nature dictates, Which yet our 
greateſt ſcholars have unt. ive y lig. 
dome cydbeis have | 
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by art, or age, antun d 

Their genuine relich, and of tundry wines 

Atltuid tle flavour. _ © Plurps. 

\\ hat they thus learned from him in one way, 

they did nut agamm wnlrern in another. Attest. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do 

well, but allen his former lite. Note.. 

UNLEARNED. ad. 

1. Ianorant; not informed; not inſtructed, 

This telected piece, which you tranſlate, 

Forerel's your ſtudies may communicate, 

From darker dialect of a ſtrange land, 

Witdom that here th* „neh, fall underſtand. 
D.iwvenant. 

And by ſucceſſion 6! t times, 

As barvs began, ſo moni:s rung ou the chimes. 
Ref. omnien, 

Some at the bar, with ſubt Ilty defend 

The cauſ of an «wil ind noble friend. D. yd u. 

Thourh unlorned men well enough underſtand 

the words white and black, „et there were philo- 


vine mercy, written in the book of eternal wil. 
dom, and hell en the hands f omnipotent power, 
the nit foundations of the world being as yet 27 
Lidl. 

2. Not pacified; 
Ns evil things that walks by night, 

ICs, NA er {tobbery unemuůictd ghoſt, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity, Vſilton.] 
CNLAME . TED. Not deplored. 


Lader. 10 were hett · r wlearn 4 

not ſtilleq: not ſuppreſſed. 
1 

1 


{>phers found, who had tubtiety enough to prove 
that white was black. Lecke. 

2, Not gained by itndy ; not known. 

They learn mere words, or ſuch things chiefly 
Milton on £dlucation. 

3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. 

I will more theſe verſcs to be very , 
12:ther ſavouring of postry, wit, or iavention. 

f Sb i eftearc. 
"of 
UNLEARNEDLY. addy. Ignorantly; gross. 


UNL 


He, in his epiſtle, vlainly affirmeth, they think 
anleunedly, who are of another belief. Irows, 

USLEA'VENED. adj. Not fermented ; not mixed 
with fermenting matter. 

They baked wl-.vored cakes of the dough, for 
it was not leavened. Exed. ii. 19, 

USLE'1SUKEUNESS, . . Buſineſs; want ot 
time; want ot lerfure. Not in ute. 

My cia tonctung the ſcripture having been 
winten partly in England, partly in another King- 
dem, it were ftravge if there did not appear much 
unevennefs, an if it did not betray the wzlci/areg. 
»ſ5 of the wandering author. Bork, 

Uxiz'ss. conjinct, Except; if not, ſuppoſing 
that not. 

Let us not ſay, we keep the commandments of 
the one when we break the commandments of the 
other ; for, unless we obſerve both, we obey nei. 
ther. Heels, 

Ui look on Sylvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. 

What hidden ſtrength, 
Un/c/s the ſtrengtiz of heav'n, if you mean that ? 
Milton, 


Shake's, 


For ſure 1 am, wnle/s I win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded from Ermilia's charms ; 
Nor can my ttrength avail, / % by thee, 
Endu'd with force, I can gain. the victory. Deng. 
The commencation of advertaries is the greateſt 
triumph of a writer, becauſe it never comes /. 


extor ted. D/, „dun. 
No pott ever ſweetly ſung, : 

Li he were, like Phœbus, young; 

Nor never nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 

Unl-ſ;, like Venus, in her prime. Sevift, 


UxLE/559%Ev. adj, Not taught. 
The full ſum of me 
Is an wilefſen'd girl, unfchool'd, unpractis'd; 
Happy i ths, ſhe is not yet fo old 
But 1: may learn. Sai benre, 
Uxit/TTERED. ad, Unlearned ; untaucht, 
When the apoſtles of our Lord were ordained 
to alter the laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Ian! 
excepted, the reſt were unſchooled and w=/ tiered 
mien. Hor, 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe, w:l iter" , hints, 
Who thank the gods amiſs. Aion. 
TIY «' 24 chriftian, who believes iu grots, 
Plods on to heav'n, and ne'eris ata loſs. Dry, 
UX.EELLEv. adj. Not laid even. 
All an{-weil d the gay garden lies. Tickel, 
Ux1.tnrvixoVs. adj, Not luſtful; pure from 
carnality. 
In thoſe hearts 
Love wniil idinaws reizn'd ; nor jealouſy 
Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. Ailton. 
UxL1CENSED. adj, Having no regular per- 
miſſion. 
Aſk what boldneſs brought him hither 
Url enſed. Million“; Parad:/: L. 
Warn the thouehtleſs, ſelf-confiding train, 
No more, ane, thus to brave the main. Pope, 
UxLrck TH. ad, Shapelefs; not formed: from 
the opinjon that the bear licks her young to ſhape, 
Shape my legs of an unequal ſize, 
To diſproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or uw{ict'd bear-whelp. 
Thote zue bear-w help. 
The blucdy bear, an independent beat, 
Uni:&d to form, in groans her hate expreſt. Dry. 
UxLi'CHTEvL. adj, Not Kindled ; not ſet on 
tire. 
There lay a log wnlight. d on the earth: 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 
And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. 
Ihe ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, 
Untouch'd, ung lte glows. 
UNL1'GH TSOME. adj. Puk; glovory 3 Wanting 
light. 


Shakelps 


ene. 


Dry. 


Dy im, 


Firſt the ſun, 

A mighty ſphere! he frant'd, / ae firſt, 
Though of ætheienl mould. 

UxL KE. adj. 

1. D ſſimilar; having no refentiance. 
Where caſes are ſo uni: as thuirs and or I 


Allen. 


ſz 
* 
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fee nat how that which they did, ſhould induce, 
much leſs infurce us to the ſame practice. Hooker, 

ga the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Uniiks 3 this harih and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
Denbam, 

Uthe niceneſs of our modern James ; 
Atected nymph, wih new attected names. 

Dryden. 

Our ideas, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one 
another, not much «:/4e the images in the infide 
o a lanthorn. Locke. 

Same ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours 

crown'd ; 

UUlik: ſucceſſes equal merits found. Pep. 

2. Improbable; unlikely; not likely. 

Make not impoſlible that which but ſeems un- 
lk. Shake ſpcure. 

What befel the empire of Almaigne were not 
be to befal to Spain, if it ſhould break. Bacon. 

Uxtr&ELInoOoOD. T . g. | from wnlik:ly.] Im- 

UxNLUKELINESS. c probability. 

The work was carried on, amidſt all the wn/:$e- 
Hod and diſcouraging circumſtances imaginable ; 
the builders holding the ſword in one hand, to de- 
fend the trowel working with the other. Song. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
bourhood of demonſtration, quite down to impro- 
bability and unlitelineſi, even to the confines of im- 
poſhbility. Locks. 

UxLYKELY. adj. 

1. Improbable ; not ſuch as can be reaſonably 
expected. 

A very unlik-ly envy ſhe hath ſtumbled upon. 

Sidney. 

2. Not promiſing any particular event. 

Eflects are miraculous and ſtrange, when they 
grow by wn/ikely means. Hooker. 

My advice and actions both have met 
Succeſs in things unlikely. Denhom's Sopby. 

This collection we thought not only 2, to 
reach the future, but unworthy of the preſent 1 

wift. 

Uxtii'ktELY. adv, Improbably. 

The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that converſa- 
tion, not unit ly may proceed from the diſcoveries 
each ſhall communicate to another, of God and 
nature. Pope. 

UxLi'KENESS. . /. Diſſimilitude; want of re- 
ſemblance. 

Imitation pleaſes, b-canſe it affords matter for 
enquiring into the truth or falſhood of imitation, 
by comparing its likeneſs, or awzliken;/; with the 
original. Dryd-n. 

UxLtUMITARLE, a4. Admitting no bounds. 

He tells us tis unlimited and #1/mital ls, Locke, 

Ux TuT ED. ach. 

1. Having no bounds; having no limits. 

So wilimited is our impotence to recompence or 
repay God's dilection, that it ſetters our very 
v iches. Boyle 

It is ſome pleaſure to a finite naderſtanding, to 
view unlimited excellencics, which have no bonds, 
though it cannot comprehend them. Tiilitſun. 

2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. 


With groſs and popular capaciiics, notiung doth 
more prevail than {71 rencralities, becauſe of | 
their plainneſs at the Grft ſighit: nothing lefs, with | 
ren of exact jndgme;nt, becauſe ſuch rules are not 
late to be truſted over far. Honer. | 

3. Unconſined; not reſtrained. | 


Al the evils that can proceed from an unticd j}tarhirous and ungrammatical, the particle prefix- 
ed iraplvi ig negation ; #7 that to wnlzoſe, is proper- 


targu:, and an unguarded, wtf 
upon the accounts of drunkenne's, 

Aicribe not unto God ſuch an 2/initid exercife 
of mercy, as may deſtroy his juſtice. Roper. 

Huſbands are counfelled not to traſt too much 
ta their wives owning the Cottrine of vt 
£mugal fidelity. / 

UzuramrTEhLy. av. Boundleſsly ; without 
bounds, 

Many aſcribe too unlimit a to the force of a 
700d meanins, to think that it is able to hear the 
ſtreſs of whatſoever commiſſions they ſhall lay up- 
on it. 0 Decay of Prty. 
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Uxt.i'XzAL, adj. Not coming in the order of 
ſucceſſion. - 


UNI. 


They put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 
Theace to be wrench'd with an «xiiz:al hand, 

No fon of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

To UX LIN I. v. 4. To untwiſt ; to open. 

: About his neck 
A green and gilded ſaake had wreat!'d itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble 1a threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it a, itſelf. Shateſprare. 

UxLYquieitd. a. Unmelted ; undiſſolved. 

Thefe huge, unwie!dy lumps remained m the 
melted matter rigid and un/q.zfied, floating in it 
like cakes of ice in a river. Addijon on Italy. 

To UxLo'an. v. a. 

k To diſburden; to exonerate ; to free from 
o2d. 

Like an afs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death «»/:adeth thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Vain man forbear, of cares unh thy mind; 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. 

Creech, 

Some to 2/2: the fertile branches run. Pope. 

2, To put off any thing burdenſome. 

To you duke Humphry muſt wnizad his grief. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Nor can my tongue «zload my heart's great bur- 

den. Shak: peur e. 

To UNLOCK. v. 4. | 

1. To open what is ſhut with a lock. 

I have ſeen her wilock her cloſet, take forth pa- 
per. Shakeſpare. 

She ſprings a light, 
Url-c&; the door, and ent'ring out of breath, 
The dying faw, and inſtruments of death. Dryd. 

2. To open in general, 

My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all anhebd to your occaſions. Shak ſpare. 

I yielded, and w:2ck'd her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well refoly'd, 
Might eafily have ſhook off all her ſnares. Milian. 

Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it 

warms them, and u2/o-4; their binding qualities. 
Mcriimer's Huſbamdry, 

A lixivium of quick-lime wn/oc&s the ſalts that 
are entangled in the viſcid juices of ſome ſcorbu- 
tick perſons. Arbuthn:t. 

Thy foreſts, Windſor ! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be prefent, ſylvan maids ! 

Un/..k your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. 
Pope. 

UxLo'ck xn. adh. Not faſtened with a lock. E 

Uxrookev. Ned. Unexpected ; not fore- 

Ux Loox D for oi ſeen. 

Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the 
king of Pontus had not come wnlot'd for to their 
ſuccour. Sidney. 

How much u«»/o-&#d for is this expedition! Shak. 

God, I pray him 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome «ld accident cut off. Sh ſo. 

Whatſoever is new is wiinot'd for; and ever it 
mends ſome, and pares others. Bacon. 

From that high hope, to what relapſe 
Unto d for are Wwe fall'n. Paradile Revain'd. 

Your affairs I have recommended to the king, 
but with unhat'd ſucceſs. Penb.m, 

Nor fime I flight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes ui/22t'd for, if ſhe comes at all. Pope. 

To UN os. v. 4. To looſe. A word perhaps 


ly n land, 

Verk, ui vour long impriſon'd thoughta, 

And let thy tongue he equal with thy heart. Shu. 
Tlie weak, wanton Cupid, 

Sha'! ſrom your neck aue his am'rous fold ; 

dich like adgw. drop from the lion's mane, 

Be ſnook to air. 
Turn him to ↄny cauſe of poliey; 

The gordian Knot of it he will a, 

Familiar as his garter. Hulp. Henry V. 

It reſted in you, | 

%% this tied-up juſtice, when you pleas'd. $5. 

The litchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy to 


SI. Troilus and Creffeda. | 


UNM 

He that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying inex- 
tricable knats, only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe 
that ſhould attempt to w-keſe them, would be 
tought not much to have ſerved his generation. 

Decay of P ily. 

To UxLoo'ss. v.n. To fall in pieces; to loole 
all union and connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muſt 
avl ge; the ſtrength decay; and tlie pleaſure grow 
fant. Collier, 

UxLo'sABLE. adj. | A word rarely uſed.] Not 
to be loſt. | 

Whatever may be ſald of the anale mobility 
of atoms, yet divers parts of matter may compoſe 
bodies that necd no other cement to unite them, 
than the juxta poſition, and reſting together of 
their parts, hereby the air, and other fluids that 
migut diſſipate them, are excluded. B. 

UxLo'ven. adj. Not loved. | q 

As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zelmane, 
though reaſon there was to love Palladius, yet 


could not ever perſwade her heart to yield with 


that pain to Palladius, as they feel, that feel unloved 
love. Sidney, 

What though I be not fortunate ; | 
gut miſerable moſt to love unlav'd / Shak:/. 

He was generally unloved, as a proud and ſuper- 
cilions perſon. Cl wendan, 

Ux1o'vELINESS. . /. Unamiableneſs ; inabi- 
lity to create love. | 

The old man, growing only in age and affec- 
tion, followed his fuit with all means of unhoneſt 
ſervants, large promiſes, and each thing elſe that 
mizht help to countervail his own uniov: le 

St./ne ** 
Uxto'veLY. adj. That cannot excite love. 
There ſeems by this word generally more intended 
than barely negation, See UNLOVELINESS. 
UxLo'vixs. adj. Unkind; not fond. 
Thou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 

Didſt yield conſent to difinherit him; 
Which argu'd thee a moſt wlving father. SHD. 
UxLu'cx1Ly. adv. Unfortunately; by ill luck. 
Things have fallen out ſo un , 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. 

Shaksſpeare. 

An ant dropt une into the water. L'Efoonge. 

A fox unluctily croſſing the road, drew off a 
conſiderable detachment. Audient Freetaider. 

UxLr'cky. adj. 

1. Unfortunate ; producing unhappineſs. This 
word is generally uſed of accidents fliglitly vexa- 
tious. - 

You may make an experiment often, without 
meeting with any of thoſe ty accidents which 
make ſuch experiments miſcarry. Rr e. 

2. Unhappy; miſerable; ſubject to frequent 
misfortunes 

Then ſhall I you recount a rueful caſe, 
Said he; the which with this ty eye 
I late beheld, . Spenſer. 

3. Slightly miſchievous ; miſchievouſiy waggich. 

His friendſhip is counterfeit ; ſeldome to truſt; 
His doings wilarkic, and ever unjuſt. Tuer. 

Why, cries an anlucty wag, a leſs bag might have 
ſerved. Lunge. 

There was a lad, th' v of his crew, 

Was ſtill contriving ſomething bad, but new. King. 

4. Iil-omen'd ; inauſpicious. 0 

When 1 appear, fee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that wn/zcty face. Dryden. 

UxLv'sTrOUS.ad, Wanting ſplendour ; want. 
ing luſtre. 

Should I join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye, 

Baſe and «n/#/trc; a5 the fmoaky light 
That's fed with ſtmicing tallow. 


with chymical cement. | , 

Our antimony thus handled, aſfordeth us an 
ounce of ſu'phur, of fo fulphureons a ſmell, that 
upon the unlating the veſſels, it iufected the room 


Noc don and 4 eſe. Alark, i. | 


with a ſcarce ſupportable ſtink. Boyle. 
UnMa'vyP.. ad. 

| 1, Not yet formed; not created. 

| Thou 


% 


Shake e . 
To UxLv'Tr. v. 4. To ſcparate veſſels cloſed 
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Thou watt begot in Demogorgon's hall, 
And f211 tt the ſecrets of the world . Spenſ. 
Then mighitẽſt thou tear thy hair, 
And fail upon the ground as I do now, 
1.kingthe meaſure of an wwmnd: grave. 
2. Deprived of ferm or qualities. 
Phe firſt earth was per fectly wnmde again, taken 
a; 1: do pieces, and framed new. I codw. N. iff. 
2. Omitted to be made. 
You may the workl of more deſects upbraid, 
"That other works by nature are-umade z 
That the did never at her own expence 
A pat: ce rear. 
UxMA'1MED. adi. 
tial part. 
An interpreter ſhould give his author entire 
and wwraynecd; the diction and the verſification only 
are his proper province. Pope's Preface to the Lliad. 
Uxya/Kattle. adj. Not poſſible to be made. 
If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they 
are alſo rake i by any but a divine power. G» cw. 
To UxMw'KE. . 4. To deprive of former 
qualities before poſſeſſed. To deprive of form or 
being 
Ti ley oy've made themſelves, and their fitneſs now 
Dnes ww the you. Shakgprare's Mucbeth. 
God does not make or das things, to try ex- 
periments. Burnet's Theory of the Ease! 
Empire ! thon poor and deſpicable thing, 
When ſuch as theſe make, or — a king. Dryd. 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial ; 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not mate 
the man. Lecke. 
To Ux u. Ne D. d. 
r. To deprive of the conſtituent qualitics of a 
buman being, as reaſon. 
What, quite manu d in folly ? Shak:/p. Macbeth. 
Groſs errors «2:92, and ſtrip them of the very 
pane 42g of reaſon, and ſober diſcourſe. Scutb. 
2. To emaſculate. 
3. To break into irreſolution; to deject. 
Her cl2mours pierce the Trojans ears, 
Urn their courage, and augment their fear. 
Ulytfes v« cid his penive head; 
Again, a ſhower of ſurrows ſhed. Pepe. 
pO "8 aASAGEABLE. adj. 
Not manageable; not eaſily governed. 
They ll judge every thing by models of their 


Sha beſp. 


. Blackmore. 
Not deprived of any eiſen- 


. Dey. 


oven, and thus are rendered wm mnageable by ary” 


authority but that of abſolute dominion. Glunvill: 

None can be concluded umn. A 201 hy the mil- 
der methods of government, till they have been 
thorougluy tri ied upon him; and if they will not 
prevail, we make no.excuſes for the obſtinate 

Locke. 

0 Not eafily wieided. 

Us AMA xAu RH. adj. 

t. Not broken by horſemanſnip. 

Like cola, or:mancg'd Þ; orte, we ſtart at dead 
bones and I'fcief- blocks. Taybr's Rale of Liv. Hol. 

Ss Not tutor ed; 3 not educated. 

Savage prince, flaſh out ſometimes into an ir- 
-regular greatnefs of thought, and betray, in their 
actions, an unguided force, and unniniged virtue. 

Ian on the Cliſſichs. 

Uxxra'xLIKE. ] 

UxvAa'xiv. 

r. Unbec zaman being. 

It is Er nge to ſee th cruelty of man- 
Kind, whiy nat content with their tyrannous am- 
bition, to have brought the other. virtuous patience 
unde them think their maſtcr.ood nothing, * th- 
out doing i jury to them, Hialacy. 

Where the act is 2 or the expectation 
eontradietious to the attrihu es of God, our hopes 
we ovght never ta enter ain. Coll r ar Deſpair, 

2. Unſuit ble to a mn. ; efteminate. 

By the greatneſs of the cry, it was the voice of | m 
man; thoug „u it was a very unmanliike voice, ſo to 


Cry. Sidncy. 
New cuſtoms, 
Though never fo ridiculous, 
Nav, let them be 4anmwly, yet are follow'd. Shake, 
Ins 1s in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor wm ly melancholy, ſprung; 
From chauge of fortune, Stateſreare's Tinos. 
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My fervitude, ignobie, | 


Unmaniy, ignominious, infamous. Altea. | 
Urmanly dread invades the French an ny'd, 
And freight their uſeleſs arms they © uit. 1% Lilip.. 


Think not thy friend can ever fecl the (oft 
Unmanly warmth, and tenderneſs of love. n. 
UxaaſxnrEate. adj. Rude; brutal; uacivil. 

You have a flanderous, beaſtly, unwaſh'd tongue, 
In your rude mouth, and fas oui ing yourſelf, 


Unm inner'd lord. Ein 'forjon's Catiline. 
If your barking dog diſturb her caſe, 
Th' unmanner'd malefactor ; 15 arraign 'd, Dryden, 


UxMa/SNSNERLINESS. . . 
ill behaviour, 

A ſort of nu, ue is apt to rrow up wit! 
young people, if not early re'train's ; and that is 
a forwardneſs to interrupt otters ſpeaking. LA. 

UxXMASNNERKLY. adj, IIl-bred; not civil; not 


Breach of civility ; 


complaiſant. | | 


Sweztheart, 
I were unn to take you ont, 
And not to Kiſs you. Hater, Merry VIII. 
He call'd them untaught knayes, wit iy, 
To bring a flovenly, . andſe ne coarſe 
Betwixt the wind aud his nobility. Ke.. 17 
He will prove the weep ns philoſopher, vhen 
he grows old, being 19 full of wnmunierty adhs in 
his youth, Shan 
B: ar-:-faced ribaldr * is bot 5 CIKGAT 9 ly 110 itlelk, 


the 47 


and tulſome to the reader, Ad. 

A divine dares hardly ſhew ahi perſon among 
fine gentleman; or, if he fanno 4 chm pany, 
he is in continua r that fume pert men 
of. pleaſure ſhould break an winter ly jeſt, and 
render him ridiculous. Serj, 


UxMA\XNERLY, adv. Uncivilly, 
Forgive mc, 


If I have us'd myſelf unmnαε v. Oh {peat . 
UxManu'ktv. adj. Not cuitivated, 
The land, 
In antique times was ſavage willerne's ; 
Unpeopi'd, nm d, unprov'd, unprais'd. Sprr/ 
UN MARKED. adj, Not obſerved; not fe- 


garded. 


I got a time, arma ted by any, to ſteal away, 1 
cared not whither, fol might eicape them. Sidney. 
This place unmark'd, though oft I walk'd the 


green, 
In all my progreſs I had never ſeen. 
Entring at the gate, conceal!'d in clouds, 
He mix'd, «wm d, among the buſy throng, 
Borne by the tide, and paſe'd unſecn along . 
Lim, unhonour'd at a monarch's gate. Pop. 
UxXMAaARRIED. adj. Having no huſband, or no 
wife. 
Unmarricd men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 


Dryden. 


| beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects, for 


they are light to run away. Bacon. 
Huſbands and wives, boys and «zmarry'd maids. 
Dryden. 
To UNMA'SK. v. a. 
1. To ftrip of a maſk. 
2. To ſtrip of any diſguiſe. 
With full cups they had wwmaſt'd his foul. Res. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuie us, yet 
a tranſlation anmaſat them, whereby the che:t is 
tranſp rent. (mville. 
ToUxma'sk. v. n. To put off the maſk. 

My huſpand bids me; now I will wes. 
This 15 that face was worth the looking on. N. 
UzMaSKED. adj, Naked; pen to the view. 

O I am yet to learn a ſt: geſman's art; 
My kindneſs, and my hate wm/t'd 1 wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 
UnMa's TERABLE. adj. Unconqu-.rable ; not 
to be ſubdued. 
The fator is wmzff:r:{: by the natural heat of 
man ; not to be dulcified by concoction, beyond 
unfavory condition. Brown's Valgar Errours, 
UxSMASTERED. ac. 
1. Not ſubdued, 
2. Not conquerable, 
Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if 
you . 
Or loſe. your heart, or your chaſte treaſare open 
To his unmafter d importunity, See. Ham:t. 


* 
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He cannot is wmaſer'd grief ſuſtain, 

But yicids to rage, to m- adueſs and diſdain. Dryden, 
USA CARL k. adj Unparalled : unequalled. 
The 2 of Chriſt, that ſaw in this lie the face 

of God, was, through ſo vitible pretenc e of Deity, 

filled with all manner of graces and virtues in thy : 
unmatchabl- degree of perfection : for w hich, of 
him we read it written, that God with the oil of 
gladneſs anvinted him. Hooker, 

England breeds very valiant creatures their 
mattitt- arc of wmarchable courage. Shak ſ. Il a. 

Uxma'r CHEU., adj. Matchleis; having no —— 
or equal, 

That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
Ag eac!:, winatch'd, might to the world give law; 
Neptuuey yet doubtiul whom he ſhould phey, 
eld to them both the trident of the tea. Pry. 

Uxvr AxSING. adj, Expreſſing no meaning; 
having no meanng. ; 


With round, unmeantng face. Fefe. 
UxmrAaxT. od. Not intended. 
The fiving ſpear was after Ilus ſeat : 
But Rhætus happen'd on a death Anm, Did, 


— UzMEAaSURABSLE. adj, Boundleſs; unbounded, 
Common mother! thou 
Whoſe womb um ſurable, and infinite breaſt 
icems and feeds all. Shake ſp. Tims, 
You preſerved the luſtre of that noble —_— 
which the umu url l. profuſion of anceſtors 
coli: "ſed. rhe 
Ux:1#a'35URED. adj. : 
t. Immenſe; infinite. 
Does he ſun dread th' imaginary ſign, 
Nor fartiier vet in liquid zther roll, 
bil he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Lott to the world, in valt, e rd ſpace. Þ{z:h, 
2. Not meiſurcd ; plentiful beyond meaſure, 


From tim all perfect good, wme+/w'd cut, Ce. 

icends. Mios. 

UN N*ννν , AED. adj, Not formed by prex:ous 
thour bit. 


Neither various ſtyle, 
Nur holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
Their maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd, or ſung 
Un edit. ed. Ailton“, Pur. If. 
UNS ME“ OLED u. adj. Not touched; not al- 
tered. 
The fl001!-gate is opened and cloſed for fix davs, 
continuing other ten days awmedlrd with. Cute. 
UxMEE'T. «jj. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy. 
Madam was young, «nmee: the rule of ſway. 
Spn/ere 
I am unmeet; 
For I cannot flatter thee in pride. 
O my father ! 
Prove you that any man with meconvers'd 
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At hours wmreet, refuſe me, hate me. S./. 
Aluck ! my hond i ſworn 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 

Vow, alick ' for youth wm , 

Youth ſo apt to pluck a tweet, Shak. are. 


Its fellowſhip mr: for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt dillike. 
Alillau. 
That muſe deſires the laſt, the loweſt place, 
Who, though zue, yet tuuch'd the trembling 
ſtring 
For the fair fame of Anne. 
Uvur“Ltow ru. adj. No! 
His years but young, but Hs exrer.,cnce old; 
His head a:»:c//-v'd, but his judgment ripe. Se, 
UxME'LT =. cd Undyfolved by heat. 
Snow on Etna does une le, 
Whence rew ling flames, and tcatter'd cinder: fly. 

: Bl ali: re 
Uxmr/xTIioNeD. ad. Not told; not named. 
They left not any crror in government zu- 

tioned or unpreſ! Ted, with the ſtarr. R ang iT oft ha- 

thetical enpretfions. (laren 

Oh let me here ink down 

glatte; abo and nme urn'd 
Je e. 

Unſalcable; not 


Lier. 
ſully ripered. 


VU: 


Into my 


UxMEacnaNtTAB!F, uh. 

vendible. 
Ther feed on ſalt, mere art ui hard. Carr. 
IIa 


L 
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Uxve/rcirFut. ach. N 

1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 

For the humbling of this anmerciſu! pride in the 
eagle, providence has found out a WAY. L' Eftrange. 

The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at 
firſt ; but when experience has convinced them, 
by the exquiſite pain it has put them to, how 


it. Locke. 

Whatſoever docti ine repreſents God as unjuſt 
and wnmerciful, cannot be from God, becauſe it 
ſubverts the very foundation of religion. Regens. 

2. Unconſcionable ; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting 
ſubject was daily moleſted, but unmerc:fu/ demands 
were made of his applauſe. 

UxME/RCIFULLY. adv. 
out tenderneſs. 

A little warm fellow fell moſt unmercifully 2 
his Gallick majeſty. Addiſen. 

UxME/gc1rULNESS. v. ſ. Inclemency ; cruel- 
ty; want of tenderneſs. 

Conſider the rules of friendſhip, leſt juſtice 
turn into wmerciſuln;ſs. Toyior's Fule of I iv. Hely. 

Ux»Et'z1T Ev, adj. Not deſerved ; not obtained 
otherwiſe than by favour. _ 

This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour unmerited by me, who ſought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Milli. 

A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatneſs is. 

Government of the Tags 

UxmE/atTABLE, adj. Having no deſert. Not 
in uſe. 

Your love deſerves my thanks ; but my deſert 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your bigh requeſt. Shakeſp. 

UxMmE/rITEDNESS. . ſ. State of being unde- 
ſerved. : 

As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſ; of God's love ; 
we need but conſider, that we ſo little could " 


firſt deſerve his love, that he loved useven _ 
oy Co 


Without mercy ; with- 


we had a being. 

UxmiLxED. a4. Not milked. 

The ewes {till folded with diſtended thighs, 
Unmrilt'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsſul cries. Tepe. 

UNMHN DED. adj. Not heeded ; not regarded. 

He was 
A poor, unminded outlaw, ſneaking home; 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. 
5 hakeſprare . 

He after Eve ſeduc'd, unmind:d, flunk 
Into the wood. MAlilter. 

UNNI NFL. adj, Not heedful ; not regard- 
ful; negligent 3 inattentive. 

Worldly wiglits in place 
Leave off their work, «mindful of this law 
To gaze on them. er. 
mall let you ſee, that I am not wwmindfu! of the 
things you would have me remember. Boyle. 

Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold ; 
Why always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
L mis; df: . 

Um dful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthroned gods on fainted ſeats. Ml. 

He, not «mindful of his uſual art, 

Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; ; 
Then roaring beaſts he tries. Dryden"; Virgil. 

When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are 
fo very zealous in their offers for the ſervice of 
their country, they are not wholly «nmindfal of 
their party, or then:ſelves. Swift, 

To Unmi/xX0 LE, v. a. To ſeparate things mixed. 

It will auge the wine from the water; the 
wine aſcending, and the water deſcending. Bacon. 

Uxx1'SCLED. adj. Pure, not vitiated by any 
fling mingled. 

As eaſy may'ſt thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unminglid thence your drop again, 
Without addition or diminiſhing. Shakeſp. 
Springs on high hills, are pure and * 
n. 


Tis cup is full of pure and unningled ſorrow. 


Aliltor. 


Taylor. 


cruel and unmercifal it is, they are afraid to touch 
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UxMi'NGLEABLE. adj. Not ſuſceptive of mix · 
ture. Not uſed. 

The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fermen- 
tation, the property of oil being unming/cable with 
water. Boyle. 

The uumingleable liquors retain their diſtinct ſur- 
faces. Boyle. 

Uxmrzv. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Paſs, with ſafe, wnniry feet, 
Where the rais'd pavement leads athwart the 
ſtreet. Gay. 

UxMt'TIGATED. adj. Not ſoftened. 

With publick accuſation, uncovered ſlander, un- 
mitigated rancour. Shakeſp. Much Ad. 


Uxmi'xED. adj. Not mingled with any 
Uxmi'xr thing; pure ; not currupted 
by additions. 


Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter. Sau. Hamler. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits aud old: 
whereas the inſtauration gives the new, uu 
otherwiſe than with ſome little aſperſion of the 
old. Bacen. 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, 
With uamx'd joy, uninterupted reſt. Keoſcummen. 
What is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe umu? Milt. 
The Arethuſan ftream remains unfoil'd ; 
Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil d. Dy yden. 
Together out they fly, 
Inſeparable now, the truth and lie : 
And this or that aum no mortal ear ſhall find. 


Pop:. 
Uxmo'axrnD, adj. Not lamented. FP 
Fatherleſs diſtreſs was left wnmoan'd ; 


Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shak. 
Unmor'sT. ach. Not wet. 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and uni, 

Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. 


UxmorsTExED. adj. Not made wet. 

The incident light that meets with a groſſer li- 
quor, will have its beams more or leſs interupted- 
ly reflected, than they would be if the body had 
been unmoiſten'd, . Boyle. 

UxMoLE's TED. adj. Free from diſturbance ; 
free from external troubles. 

Cleopatra was read o'er, 

While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 

That teach one to deny one's ſelf, 

Stood vamoleſi:d on the ſhelf. Prior. 

The fouls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, 
are ſupplied with every thing, unmole/t:d by hopes 
ar fears. Rogers, 
Safe on my ſhore each u:molfied ſwain, 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 


Pepe. 

To Uxmo'os. v. a. * 

1. To looſe from land, by taking up the an- 
chors. 

We with the riſing morn our ſhips wrr'd, 
And brought our captives, and our ſtores aboard, 

P. C. 
* Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting an- 

Cc Or. 

Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmror, 

And jolly long boat rows to ſhore. Prior. 
UxMo'RALIZED. adj, Untutored by morality. 
This is cenſured as the mark of a diſſolute and 

wnmoral:zed temper. Farris. 

Ux mo'RTGAGED. adi. Not mortgaged. 

Is there one God unſworu to my deſtruction 
The leaſt, annerigug'd hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. Dr yden's All for Low 

This he has repeated ſo often, that at preſent 
there is ſcarce a ſingle gabel unnortgaged. /ddiſcn. 

UxMo/kTIFIED. ad. Not ſubducd by ſorrow 
and ſeverities. 

If our conſcience reproach us with wm tified 
ſin, our hope is the hope of an hypocrite. Regers. 

UN MO HAL. adj. Such as canuot be remov- 
ed or altered. 

Wherein conſiſts the preciſe and meh 
boundaries of that ſpecies. Locke. 

UNNMů% ffn. adj. 

1. Not put out of one place into another. 


Veſſels of ur ming l. d wine, 


Mellifluous“ undecay ing, and divine. Pop: 
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Vipers that do fly 

The light, oft under «-mov'd ſtalls do lie. 

Nor winds, nor winter's rage 0'erthrows 
His bulky body, but znmov'd he grows. Dryden. 

Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the 
cheſs-board, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, 
or unmov'd ; though, perhaps, the cheſs-board hath 
been carried out of one room into another. Locke. 

2. Not changed in reſolution. | 

Among innumerable falſe, unnev"d, 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd. Milton. 
3- Not affected; not touched with any paſſion. 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter and his own 

Land, ſuperior ſtill in ev'ry ſtate, 

And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. Pe. 
4. Unaltered by paſſion. 

I meant to meet 

My fate with face amm and eyes unwet. Dryd. 
U xwo'vixG. od. 

1. Having no motion. 

The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had con- 
tinued unactive, w2+cvivg heaps of matter. Cheyne, 
2. Having no power to ryſe the paſſions ; un- 
affecting, 

To USM“. v. a. Tochange as tothe form. 

Its pleaſing poiſon 

The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 

Fixes inſtead, «nmou/ding reaſon's mintage, 

Character'd in the face. Milton. 
UxMo'UkXNED. adj. Not lamented ; not de- 

plored. | 

O let me here fink down 

Into my grave unmention'd and wnmxarn'd. Souther u. 

To UxNaiu'22LE. v. a. To looſe from a muz- 

zle. a 

Now wmuzzlc your wiſdom. Shak:ſp. 

Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 

And baited it with all th' unmzz/d thoughts 

Thy tyrannous heart can think ? Shakeſpeare. 
To UxnmMu'rFLE. v. a. To put off a covering 

from the face. 

Unniffle, ye faint ſtars ] and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon, 

Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 

And diſinherit chaos, that reigns here 

In double night, of dzrknefs and of ſhades. Milton. 
Uxmu'sicail. adj. Not harmonious ; not plea» 

ſing by ſound. 

Let argument bear no wmufical ſound, 

Nor jars interpoſe, ſacred friendſhip to grieve. 
One man's ambition wants ſatisfaction, ano- 

ther's avarice, a third's ſpleen ; and this diſcord 

makes up the very wmm/ical harmony of cur mur- 
murs. Decay of Picty.' 

UNNAMr b. adj. Not mentioned. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt; 
Unnom'd in heav'n. Milton's Paradis? Lrf. 

UxxAa'TURAL. adj, 

1. Contrary to the laws of nature ; contrary to 
the common inſtincts. 

Her offence 

Muſt be of fuch wimatural degree, 

That monſters it. Laleſy. King Tear. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile 

affections on the other, have made an unf di- 

vorce between being wiſe and good. Glarts, Scep. 

'Tis irreverent and «natural, to ſcoff at the in- 
firmities of old age. L'Eftrange, 

2. Acting without the affeftions implanted by 
nature. 

Rome, whoſe gratitude 

Tow'rds her deſerving children, is enroll'd 

In Jove's own book, like an wn. dam, 

Should now eat up her own. Shak, Cor iel umu t. 
If the tyrant were, to a fon ſo noble, fo nun- 

tiral, 

What will he be to us ? Denbant': So; hy. 
3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ſtate of 

perſon or things; notrepreferting nature. 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ſe- 
rious poem are nauſeous, hecauſe they are wmatue 
ral, Would any man, who is ready to die fer 
love, deſcribe his pation ke Narcities * Prod. 

In an heroic poem, two Kinds of thug its are 
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tcareſully to be avoided ; the firſt, are ſuchi as are 
affected and wm.:tral z the ſecond, ſuch as are 
mean and yulgar. Addifon. 

Unxa'/TURALYESS. . ſ. Contrariety to nature. 

The God, which is the God of nature, doth ne- 
ver teach wmaturalneſs. Sidney. 

Uxxa/TURALLY, adv. In oppoſition to na- 
ture. 

!! the world have been frighted with an appa- 
ritioa of their own fancy, or they have moſt «nnc- 
kurally conſpired to cozen themſelves. Til ſan 

UxNxAa'vicaBLt. adj, Not to be paſſed by veſ- 
fels, not to be navigated. | 

Pindar's wnavigable ſong, 

Like a ſwiſt ſtream from mountains pours along. 
t . 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that wmeviga#le ſtream were drown'd. Dryden. 

Let wit her ſails, her oars let wiſdom lend; 
The helm let politick experience guide: 

Vet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort liv'd bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreading fate's wmawigable tide. Pr ior. 
The Indian ſeas were beliey'd to be wmavigablc. 
Artbuthnot. 

UxxE'cz53aRr1LY. ady, Without neceſlity ; 
without need; needleſsly, 

fo abrogate, without conſtraint of manifeſt 
harm thereby ariſing, had been to alter unnereſſa- 
y, in their judgment, the ancient received cuſ- 
tom of the whole church. Hooker. 

'Tis highly imprudent in the greateſt of men, 
une ¶crily to provoke the meaneſt. LH 

Theſe words come in without any connexion 
with the ſtory, and conſequently umzcefſar ily, 

B oome. 

Unxg'cEsSARIN ESS. a. . Needleſſneſs. 

Theſe are ſuch extremes as afford no middle for 
induſtry to exiſt, hope being equally out- dated by 
the deſperateneſs or unneceſurin i of an undertaking. 

Decay of Piay. 
— Uxxe'cEs$SARY. adj; Needleſs; not wanted; 
uſeleſs. 

Fhe doing of things wmeceſſary, is many times 
the cauſe why the moſt neceſſary are not done. 

Hooker. 

Thou whoreſon zed ; thou unneceſſery letter. 

Shak:ſpeare. 

Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by ſea or 
land, not be laid by, as perſons unneceſſary for the 
time. Bacon. 

Lay that wm-c-ſry fear aſide; 

Mine de the care new people to provide. Dryd-». 

Unnece{ſary coinage, as well as unneceſſary revival 
of words, runs into affectation; a fault to be 
avuided on either hand. Dryden. 

They did not only ſhun perſecution, but at- 
firmed, that it was unneceſſay for their followers 
to bear their religion through ſuch fiery trials. 

Addiſon. 

Unx#1GcnuBovREY. adj. Not kind; not fuit- 

le to the duties of a neighbour. 

Parnaſſus is but a barren mountain, and its in- 
tabitants make it more fo, by their Anni ly 
deportment. Garth, 

Untze'1GHBOURLY. adv. In a manner not ſuit- 
able to a neighbour; with malevolence; with 
mutual miſchief. 

Theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
Tte blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbourly. Shak:ſp. 

UxNxnE'RvaTE. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad 
word, 

Scaliger calls them fins and lively in Muſzus ; 
but abjeR, unue vate, and unharmonious in Homer. 

Broome. 

To Uxxe'ave. v. a. To weaken ; to enfeeb'e. 

The» precepts are often ſo minute and full of 
ezrcumſtances that they weaken and ur ve his 
verſe. Addiſon. 

UxNEAVNTD. adj. Weak ; feeble. 

Pyrchus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſword, 
Th' unn, vd father falls. Shake ſp. Hamlet. 

Unne'TH, adv. | This is from un and eað, 

Unxr/THts. J Saxon, eaſy ; and ought there- 
fore to be written wneath. | Scarcely; hardly: 


not without difficulty. Obſolete. 
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Diggon, I am fo ſtiffe and ſNtanke, 
That unneth 1 may ſtand any more ; 

And how the weſtern wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree, Spenſer. 
A ſhepherd's boy, 

When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 

Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; 

So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 

That now unnethes their feet could em uphold. 

| Speuſer. 

Uxxo'zLt, adj. Mean; ignominious; ignoble. 

I have offended reputation; 

A moſt wml: ſwerving. Shak, Ant. and C[:opatra. 

Uxxo'Ttn. adj. 

1. Not obſerved ; not regarded ; not heeded. 

They may jeſt, 

Till their own ſcorn rgturn to them unnoted. Shak. 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the ſaitor train, a brutal crowd ; 
Where the free gueſt ji might relate, 

If haply conſcious of his father's fate. 

2. Not honoured. | 

A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, uote, and for ever dead. Pope's CM. 

Uxxyu/xBFERED. adj. Innumerable. 

The ſkies are painted with wimwnber'd ſparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shak. 

Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and dif- 
eaſes, and our minds the hives of urnumbered cares 
and paſſions. Raleigh. 

Of various forms, unrumber d ſpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the _ 

: vyden. 

Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 

With ſtars wmumber'd. Prior. 

Uxons:t/quiovsxEss. . . Incompliance ; 
diſobedience. 

They make one man's particular failings, con- 
fining laws to others; and convey them, as ſuch, 
to their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſname all 
unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, preſumption. 

rown's Vulgar Errours. 

UxoBz'veD. adj. Not obeyed. 

Not leave 
Unworſhipp'd, unobey'd, the throne ſupreme. 2M: 

UnoBjEtcTED. adj. Not charged as a fault, or 
contrary argument. 

What will he leave wnolj- Fed to Luther, when 
he makes it his crime that he defied the devil. 

Alttcr bury, 

Urxonxo'xtous. adj. Not liable; not expofed 
to any hurt. 

So wnbnoxiou now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Donne. 

In fight they ſtood 
Unwearied, un9brxious to be pain'd. Milt. Par. I. 

UNXoBSE/RVABLE, adj. Not to be obſerved ; 
not diſcoverable. 

A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the fame 
which, when entire, freely tranſmitted the beams 
of light, acquiring by contuſion, a multitude of 
minute ſurfaces, reflects, in a confuſed manner, 
little and fingly wnobſervable images of the lucid 
body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into 
a white body. Heyl on Colours. 

UNOoBSEKNVAN T. adj. 

1. Not obſequious. 

2. Not attentive. 

The unobſes vant multitude may have ſome gene- 
ral, confuſed apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds 
the outſide frame of the univerſe. Glanville. 

Uros ENTER. adj. Not regarded; not attended 
to: not heeded; not minded. 

The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 
body, which is the principal cauſe of violent mo- 
tion, though unobſerved, paſſeth without ſound. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

They the ſon of God, our Saviour meek, 

Sung victor ; and from heav'nly feaft refreſh'd, 
Brought on his way with joy; he, wbſerw'),. 
Home to his.mother's houſe private return'd. 

p Miton. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the 
appearance of any «n9*ſe: ved ſtar, _—_ divine 


Pope. 


* 


prognoſtick. 


PLinwilte. | 


the end, with a direct abhorrence of the means. 
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Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ſtream 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely Kray d, , 
And, wnbſery'd, in wild meanders play'd. Addiſon, 

Had I err'd in this caſe, it had been a well. 
meant miſtake, and might have paſs'd wr'bſcry'd, 

Alte) 

Urons:'rvinc. adj, Inattentive ; - 

His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our u 
criticks tell us, in the heat of any action; hit 
commonly in its declining. Dryden, 

UxoBsTkv'cTED. adj, Not hindered; © ac 
ſtopped. 

Unobjtruted matter flies away, 

Ranges the void and Knows not where to ſtay. ; 
Klik 

UrxonsTRU'CTIVE. adj. Not raiſing — 
ſtacle. 

Why ſhould he halt at either ſtation ? why 
Not forward run in u ſky? Blickwre, 

UxoB TAINED. adj. Not gained; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by 
deſire, which is motion towards the end, as yer 
unobtained: ſo likewiſe upon the ſame hereafter re- 
ceived, it ſhall work alſo by love. Hoke, 

Uxo'avious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any ſo conſtantly diſclo- 
ſeth its wnobvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Ciluri. 

Uxo'ccupten. adj. Unpoſſeſſed. 

If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, 
we ſhall find all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, 
or 23 cal. Ray, 

The fancy hath power to create them in the. 
ſenſories, then amccupied by external impteiſſons. 

Grew's C 
Uno'eFERED. adj, Not propoſed to accep- 
tance. 

For the ſad hufineſs of Ireland, he could not 
expreſs a greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on 
his part wrfered or undone. Clarendrs 

Uxorre'/NvinG. ad. 

1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 

Thy unoffending life I could not fave; 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. D: yd&=, 

2. Sinlefs ; pure from fault. 

If thoſe holy and unf nding ſpirits, the angels, 
veil their faces before the throne of his majetty ; 
with what awe ſhould we, ſinful Juſt and aſhes, 
approach that Infinite power we have ſo grier- 
ouſly offended. Rogers. 

To Uxo'1L. v. a. To free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wiae can aſk, 

Gueſſes his meaning, ani ui the flaſk. Dryden 

Uxo'rgxING. adj, Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 

Curſe the ſav'd candle, and wofening door. Pepe, 
UNo'eERATIVE. adj. Producing no effects. 

The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the wil- 
ling of it; but an imperfect velleity, and imports 
no more than an idle, wrperative complacency in 


S2uh, 
UnorpPpo'stD. adj, Not encountered by any 
hoſtility or obſtruction. 
Proud, art thou met ? thy hope was to have 

reach'd 

The height of thy aſpiring wnw4po:'d, 
The throne of God unguarded. Mfiltan' Par, L.. 
To every nobler portion of the town, 
The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide : 
In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 
As armies, wun:pp;'d; for prey divide. Dryden. 
The people, like a headlong torrent go, 
And ev'ry dam they break or overflow : 
But wpposr'd they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryd. 
UNno/RYERLY. ad. Difordered ; irregular. 
Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every 
man would have his own faſhion ; whereof what 
other would be the iſſue, but infinite diſtraction, 
and worderly confuſion in the church. Saα]“i 
Uxonbix ART. adj. Uncommon; unuſual, 
Not uſed. 
I do not know how they can be excuſed from 
murder, who kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an 
unordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational ſoul or no. Locke, 


Uxo's« 


we Or 
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Uxvu'a0axtzen. adj. Having no parts inſtru- 
mental to the nouriſhment of the reſt. 

It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate itſelf: 
much leſs may we refer this regulation to the ani- 
mal ſpirits, an uns: uni v fluid. C/ Cofmelos y. 

Unox!cinal. Ie. Having no birth; un- 

UxostIS AT EKH. generated. 

I toil'd out my uncouthi patlage, ſorc'd to ride 
T' untractable abyſs, plung'd in the womb 
Of un- iginal night, and chaos wild. Milcen's P. L. 

In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is un- 
derived, uni pine, and ſelf- exiſtent. 3 

UN HAT nODox. adj, Not holding pure rine. 

A iat benefice became a crime againſt its in- 
cumbent; and he was ſure to be «wn b,, that 
was worth the plundering. Decay of Fiety. 

Usw. adj, Having no owner. 

Englaud now 1s left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth _ 
The «ned intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. Shak, 

Uxo'wxED, adj. | 

r. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowiedged ; not claimed. 

Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our aro- lifter. Nithon. 

O happy, zow-r'd youths! your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the wiater's air ; 
While the. rich infant nurs'd with care 2nd pain, 
Thirſts with eacl: heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. 

Gay, 

To UN rA cx. v. a. 

1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. 

I, the ſon of a dear father murther'd, 

Muſt, like a whore, «pact wy heart with words. 
Shakeypeare. 

2. To open any thing bound together. 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, 
which, when he had «packed, a great many crack- 
od of themſelves. Boyle. 

Uxyva'cKED. adj, Not collected by unlawful 
artiſices. 

The Knight 
Reſoly'd to leave him to the fury 
Of juſtice, and an wpack'd jury, 

UxyatD. adi. 

1. Not diſcharged. 

Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid, Millan. 

Nor hecatomb flain, nor vows wpaid ; 

On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire confuſion bring. Dry. 

What can atone, oh ever injur'd ſhade! 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid? 

2. Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations neglected, and tradeſ- 
men paid, for the ſupport of this vanity ? Collier. 

Tu embroider'd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem d his prey; 
That ſait, an wp.Qid taylor ſnatch'd away. Pepe. 

z. UxrAH1D for. That for which the price is not 
yet given; taken on truſt. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid for ſilk. Sbaleſp. 

UxeatxtD. adj. Suffering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, - 
Azainſt unequal arms to fight in pain; 
Apzinſt wnpain'd, impaihve. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Uxra'ixTUL. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put 
us to pain, ſooner than change figure; and that 
foft, which changes the ſituation of its parts, upon 
an eaſy and wpainf«l touch. 

UxPA'LaTants. ach. Nauſeous; diſguſting. 

The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of wnpalutable law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more diſturbed at the 
methods of correction, than by ſeeing his friend 
take un 1/2table phyſick. Collier on Kindneſs. 

UN CAAD. adj. Unequalled; unmatched. 

Either your wnparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or the's 
out-priz'd by a trifle. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

UxPARA'LLELED. adj, Not matched; not to 
de matched ; having no equal. 

I have been 


Hudibras. 


Pepe. 


The hook of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, wporalitd, haply araplified. S“. . P. 
4 
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Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparalle[d ? Milten's cas. 
The father burſt out again in tears, upon receiy- 
ingthis inſtance of an wnparallcled fidelity from one, 
who he thought had given herſelf up to the poſ- 
teflon of another. Add: ſor. 

O fact wparalk”d Charles! beſt of kings 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſhed 
On thy nativity. 

UxyAa'kDoxXABLE. adj. [ impardenable, Fr.] Ir- 
remillible. 

It was thought in him an wpar de offence to 
alter any thing : in us as intolerable, that we ſuf- 
fer any thing to remain unaltered. Hooker. 

Oh, 'tis a fault too wpardonable. Sbak-ſpcare. 

The Kinder the maſter, the more und is 
the traitor. L'Efirange. 

Con ſider how unpardoadl: the refuſal of fo much 
grace muſt render us. Reg rs 

UxPA&a'xDONABLY. adv. Beyond * 

Luther's cotiſcience turns theſe reaſonings upon 
him, and infers, that Luther muſt have been un- 
pardnably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 

Atterbury. 

UxPA'kDONED. adj. 

1. Not forgiven. 

How know we that our ſouls ſhall not this night 
be required, laden with thoſe unpur died fins, for 
which we propoſed to repent to-morrow. Rogers. 

2. Not diſcharged ; cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England «wnpardoned, hath de- 
ſtroyed that opinion. Kulegh. 

Uxea'rnoxixNG. adj. Not forgiving. 

Curſe on th' uwpard'ning prince, whom tears can 

draw 
To no remorſe ; who rules by lion's law ; 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, 
Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

UxXPAKLIAMENTARINESS. . . Contrariety 
to the uſage or conſtitution of parliament. 

Senſible he was of that diſreſpe&; reprehend- 
ing them for the unparliamentarine/; of their remon- 
{trance in print. i Clurendon. 

Ux»A'RLIAMENTARY. adj. Contrary to the rules 
of parliament. 

The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding 
in their maſters, they muſt not impute to their 


freedom in debate, but to that wp.v xX uhu e 


of ſetting individuals upon their ſthoulders, wh 

were hated by God and man. Srrft, 

UnyAa'xTED. adj. Undivided; not ſeparated. 

Too little it eludes the dazzl'd fight, 

Becomes mix'd blackneſs, or wparted light. Prisr. 
Uxzea'zTIAL. adj. Equal; honeſt. Not in uſe. 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and un- 

partial examination. " Sanderſon. 

Uxva'k rialLY. adv. Equally ; inditterently. 

Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; fift un- 
partially your own hearts, whether it be force 
of reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath 
bred theſe opinions in you. Honk. 

UxYA'SSABLE. adj. 

1. Admitting no paſſage. 

Every country, which ſhall not do according to 
theſe things, ſhall be made not only «=paſſable for 
men, but moſt hateful to wild beaſts. EZ/ber, xvi. 24. 

They are vaſt and unpyſabl: mountain, which 
the labour and curioſity ot no mortal has ever yet 
known. Temple, 

You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man 
of learning already; you are thereby building a 
moſt wpaſſable barrier againſt all improvement. 

Witts an the Mind. 

2, Not current ; not ſuffered to paſs. 

Making a new ftandard for money, muſt make 
all money which is lighter than that ſtandard, an- 
paſſoble. Lac te. 

UN Ass N ATE. I adj. Free from paſſion; 

Uxza'ss10NnaTED. { calm; impartial. 

He attended the King mto Scotland, and was 
ſworn a counſellor in that kingdom; where, as I 
have been inſtructed by «w2pafſioate men, he did 
ary himſelf with ſingular ſweetneſs, Molton. 

More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, 
h ch are as abſurd to an wpyſimuted reaſon, as 
thoſe to our uubiuĩed ſenſes, Clanville's Serpfii. 


Plilips. } paſſage 
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The rebukes, which their faults will make hard- 
ly to be avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and «:poſhtonate words, but alſo alone and in private. 
Leacke on Education. 
Unra's510NaTELY. adv. Without paſſion. 
Make us »»paſſimnate,y to ſee the light of reaſon 
and religion. King Chet. 
Uxeacruto. adj. Untrafted; unmarked by 
A coarſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To «npath'd waters, undream d ſhores ; moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Unxya'wxtv. adj. Not given to pledge. 
He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 
Where yet, «unpatn'd, much learned lumber lay. 
Feopes 
To Utrx'r. v. a. To undo. A low 8 


„word. 


Pay her the debt you owe her, and wpay the 
villainy you have done her: the one you may do 
with ſterling money, and the other with current 
repentance. Shak:ſperre. 
UxrENOEKABLE. oj. Quarrelſome; inclined 
to diſturb the tranquillity of others. 
Lord, purge out of all hearts thoſe wip-aczable, 
rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpirits; 
thoſe prides, and haughtinetles, judging and con- 
demning, and deſpiſing of others. Hammond. 
The defign is to reſtrain men from things, which 
make them miſerable to themſelves, unpeaccadle 
and troubleſome to the world. Tillatſan. 
To Uxyz'c. v. a. To open any thing cloſed 
with a peg. 
Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top; 
Let the birds fly. Shakeſpeare's Hamlis. 
Uxye'Ns10NEDb. adj. Not Kept in dependance 
by a ſion. | 
Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ftrain 
Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis' reign; 
And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac'd, np ,, no man's heir or flave ? F. e. 
To UN ro TE. v. a To depopulate; to de- 
prive of inhabitants, 
The land 
In antique times was ſayage wilderneſs, 
Unpeopd, unmanur'd. Sponſer. 
Shall war pcop/e this my realm? Shakeſpeare. 
To few unknown 
Long after ; now w:peopld, and untrod, Afilten. 
The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th' unp-op/'d place. Dry. 
He muſt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of 
the faculty, and eminent fur his religion and ho- 
nefty ; that his raſhneſs and igaorance may nut un- 
people the commonwealth, Addon. 
UxyEkcEtvEr. adj. Not obſerved; not heed. 
ed; not ſenſibly diſcovered; not known. 
The aſhes, wind unp:rcaived ſhakes off. 
He alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not unper j,? d of Adam. NMiltn's Paradiſe I. 26. 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I'll ute, 
Still quitting ground, by und- ceν , decay, 
And fteal my ſelf from life, and melt awav. Dryd-r, 
Ur tercemd the heav'ns with ftars were hung. 


* 

Oft in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, 
While ſummer ſuns roll «percav'd away. Pipe. 

UN»yEtxcE/ivEDLY. ad, 80 as not to be per- 
ceived. 

Some oleaginous particles, urpercavedty, aifuci- 
ated themſelves ta ic. Bu. 

Uxr rar ger. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imper fed? us, 
Lat. | Incomplete. 
” Apelles' picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and 
his Venus, which he left at his death aue’ wn 
Chios, were the chiefeſt. Peacham wn Drau. 

U'xvErFECTNESS. . ſ. Imperfection; in- 
completeneſs. | 

Virgil and Horace ſpying the «pa {etc in En- 
mus and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and 
Euripides, brought poetry to perfettnets. . 

UxyERFo'RMED. adj, Undone ; not done. 

A good law without execution, is like an ane 
f m:4 promite. T „% Rule of Holy l,. 


Bacon. 
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careſully to be avoided ; the firſt, are iuchi as are 


affected and wiitural ; the ſecond, ſuch as are 
mean and yulgar. Addiſon. 
UnxAa'TURALYNESS. . ſ. Contrariety to nature. 
The God, which is the God of nature, doth ne- 
ver teach wmaturalneſs. Sidney. 
Uxxa'TURALLY. adv. In oppoſition to na- 


ture. 

All the world have been frighted with an appa- 
rition of their own fancy, or they have moſt un- 
krally conſpired to cozen themſelves. Tilb1/on- 

UxNxAa'vicaBLE. adj, Not to be paſſed by veſ- 
fels, not to be navigated. 

Pindar's wnavigable ſong, 

Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours * 
Y CV. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that anni “e ſtream were drown'd. Dryden. 

Let wit her ſails, her oars let wiſdom lend; 
The helm let politick experience guide: 

Vet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort liv d bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreading fate's wnawigable tide. Ps io. 
The Indian ſeas were believ'd to be wmmavigablc. 
5 Arbuthnot. 

Uxxt'czs3aR1LY. adv. Without neceflity ; 
without need ; needleſsly. . 

fo abrogate, without conſtraint of manifeſt 
harm thereby ariſing, had been to alter unneceſſa- 
ri, in their judgment, the ancient received cuſ- 
tom of the whole church. Hoker. 

'Tis highly imprudent in the greateſt of men, 
nunc ſſurily to provoke the meaneſt. LTH 

Theſe words. come in without any connexion 
with the ſtory, and conſequently um:eſar ily. 

Broome. 

Urxr/cr5SARINESS, u. . Needleſſneſs. 

Theſe are ſuch extremes as afford no middle for 
induſtry to exiſt, hope being equally out- dated by 
the deſperateneſs or unneceſsin i of an undertaking. 

Decay of Piay. 

UNxEt'CESSARY. adj; Needleſs; not wanted; 
uſeleſs. 

Fhe doing of things unneceſſary, is many times 
the cauſe why the moſt neceſſary are not done. 

Hooker. 

Thou whoreſon zed; thou unneceſſery letter. 

Shak: ſpeare. 

Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by ſea or 
land, not be laid by, as perſons unneceſſary for the 
time. ä Bacon. 

Lay that unnecſſiry fear aſide; 

Mine de the care new people to provide. Dr yd-». 

Unnece{ſury coinage, as well as unnceeſſury revival 
of words, runs into affectation; a fault to be 
avvided on either hand. ryden. 

They did not only ſhun perſecution, but zf- 
firmed, that it was unneceſſu) for their followers 
to bear their religion through ſuch fiery trials. 

Addiſon. 

Unxt/1GuBorRLY. ach. Not kind; not fuit- 
able to the duties of a neighbour. 

Parnaſſus is but a barren mountain, and its in- 
tabitants make it more ſo, by their unn:ighbau ly 
deportment. rarth, 

Unte'1CHBoOURLY. adv. In a manner not ſuit- 
ble to a neighbour; with malevolence ; with 
mutual miſchief. 

Theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
Ihe blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbourly. Shakeſp. 

USNERVYAT E. adj. Weak'; feeble. A bad 
word. _ 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſzus ; 
beit abjeR, unue vate, and unharmonious in Homer. 

Broome. 

To Unxe/ave. v. a. To weaken ; to enfeeb'e. 

The precepts are often ſo minute and full of 
ezrcumſtances that they weaken and un ve his 

verſe.- - Addiſen. 

UxnE'RveEn. adj. Weak ; feeble. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
Put with the whiff and wind of his fell ſword, 
Th' ume: vd father falls. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Unne'TH. adv, | This is from un and eað, 

UNN TT TIHES. I Saxon, -aſy ; and ought there- 
fore to be written wneath. | Scarcely 5 hardly; 
mot without difficulty. Obſolete, 
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Diggon, I am fo ſtiffe and ſtanke, 
That unneth 1 may ſtand any more; 

And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 

Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree, Spenſer. 

A ſhepherd's boy, 

When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 

Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; 

So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 

That now wmethes their feet could 'em uphold. 
Spenſer. 

Uxxo'zLE. adj. Mean; ignominious; ignoble. 

I have offended reputation; 
A moſt am ſwerving. Shak. Ant. and Jleapatru. 

Uxxo'Ttn. adj. 

1. Not obſerved ; not regarded; not heeded. 

They may jeſt, 

Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted. Shak. 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her ſide, 
Far from the ſaitor train, a brutal crowd ; 
Where the free gueſt «med might relate, 

If haply conſcious of his father's fate. 

2. Not honoured. | 

A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, «noted, and for ever dead. Pope's Cdyfſ. 

Uxxu/XBERED. adj. Innumerable. 

The ſkies are painted with wimnwmber'd ſparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shak. 

Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and dif- 
eaſes, and our minds the hives of annumbered cares 
and paſtions. | Ruleigh, 

Of various forms, unrumber d ſpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the _ 

YYdaen. 

Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears ; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 

With ſtars unnumber d. Prior. 

Uxoss:/quiousxtss. . „ Incompliance ; 
diſobedience. 

They make one man's particular failings, con- 
fining laws to others; and convey them, as ſuch, 
to their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſname all 
unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, preſum 12 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UNOBE“VYTED. adj. Not obeyed. 

Not leave 5 
Unworſhipp'd, wnobey'd, the throne ſupreme. Afill.. 

UNnoBjr'cTED. adj. Not charged as a fault, or 
contrary argument. 

What will he leave anolje ved to Luther, when 
he makes it his crime that he defied the devil. 

Altter bury, 

Urxonxo'xtovs. adj. Not liable; not expofed 
to any hurt. | 

So unbmxine now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Donne. 

In fight they ſtood 
Unwearied, unobmxious to be pain'd. Milt. Par. I. 

UXxoBsSE/RvaBLE, adj. Not to be obſerved ; 
not difcoverable. 

A piece of glaſs reduced to 


Pope. 


der, the fame 


which, when entire, freely tranſmitted the beams 


of light, acquiring by contuſion, a multitude of 
minute ſurfaces, reflects, in a confuſed manner, 
little and ſingly wnobſerwable images of the lucid 
body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into 
a white body. Hoyle on Colours, 

UnossSEkvaNnT. adj. 

1. Not obſequious. 

2. Not attentive. 

The unbſcrvant multitude may have ſome gene- 
ral, confuſed apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds 
the outſide frame of the univerſe. Glanville. 

Uxo8$SE'RvEv. adj. Not regarded; not attended 
to: not heeded ; not minded. | 

The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 
body, which is the principal cauſe of violent mo- 
tion, though unobſerved, paſſeth without ſound. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

They the ſon of God, our Saviour meek, 

Sung vitor ; and from heav'nly feaft refreſh'd, 
Brougiit on his way with joy; he, wnbſerw't,. 
Home to his.mother's houſe private return'd. 

, Mihon. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the 
appearance of any ung ſe ved ſtar, ſome divine 
Clinwilt.. 


prognoſtick. 
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Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ſtream 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely Kray d, , 
And, wnobſeiv'd, in wild meanders play'd. Addiſon, 

Had Ierr'd in this caſe, it had been a well. 
meant miſtake, and might have paſs d wrbſcry'd, 

Atterbury, 

Utons:'rvinc. adj. Inattentive ; not heed(y! 

His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our uno! ſer yin; 
criticks tell us, in the heat of any action; — 
commonly in its declining. Dryden, 

UxoBsTKkv'cTED. adj. Not hindered ; * ng 


ped. | 

Unobjirued matter flies away, 

Ranges the void and knows not where to ſtay. ; 
1 Lickmore, 

UxoBsTRU'CTIVE. adj. Not raiſing any ob- 
ſtacle. 

Why ſhould he halt at either ſtation ? why 
Not forward run in ur u ſky > Blickwee, 

UNoBTA'INED. adj. Not gained; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by 
deſire, which is motion towards the end, as yer 
wnobtained : ſo likewiſe upon the ſame hereafter re- 
ceived, it ſhall work alſo by love. Hoke, 

Uxo'avious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any ſo conſtantly diſclo- 
ſeth its wn9bwvious colour, as copper. Boyleon Coluuru 

Uxo'ccupren. adj. Unpoſſeſſed. 

If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, 
we ſhall find all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſ;, 
or ge ed. 27. 

The fancy hath power to create them in the 
ſenſories, then wmccupied by external impteiſſons. 

Grew's (#7 1 logye 

Uno'FFERED. adj, Not propoſed to accep- 


tance. 

For the ſad buſineſs of Ireland, he could not 
expreſs a greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on 
his part wrfered or undone. Clarendons 

Uxorre/NvinG. ad. 

1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 

Thy wnoffending life 1 could not fave; 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. D: yd», 

2. Sinlefs ; pure from fault. 

If thoſe holy and unf nding ſpirits, the angels, 
veil their faces before the throne of his majetty ; 
with what awe ſhould we, ſinful duſt and aſhes, 
approach that Infinite power we have ſo griev- 
ouſly offended. Rogers, 

To Uxo'1L. v. a. To free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wiae can aſk, . 
Gueſſes his meaning, and ui the flaſk. Drydn 

Uxo'rgxING. adj, Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 

Curſe the ſav'd candle, and wfening door, Pape. 

Uxo'erRATIVE. adj, Producing no effects. 

The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the wil- 

ling of it; but an imperfect velleity, and imports 

no more than an idle, wmperative complacency in 

the end, with a direct abhorrence of the means. 
South, 

UnorpPo'sED. adj, Not encountered by any 

hoſtility or obſtruction. 

Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have 

reach'd 

The height of thy aſpiring wwppor'd, 

The throne of God unguarded. Milton's Par, LV. 

To every nobler portion of the town, 

The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide : 

In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 

As armies, «nppo;'d; for prey divide. Dryden, 

The people, like a headlong torrent go, 

And ev'ry dam they break or overflow : 

But wnoppos'd they either loſe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courſe, Dryd. 
Uno/RDERLY. ad}. Difordered ; irregular. 
Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every 
man would have his own faſhion ; whereof what 
other would be the iſſue, but infinite diſtraction, 
and worderly confuſion in the church. Sander/ca, 
UNxoRDIN ART. adj. Uncommon; unuſual, 
Not uſed. 

I do not know how they can be excuſed from 
murder, who kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an 


ö 


unordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational ſoul or no. Locke, 
Uxo'z« 
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Usb AxtZ NHD. adj. Having no parts inſtru- 
mental to the nouriſhment of the reſt. 

It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate itſelf: 
much leſs may we refer this regulation to the ani- 
mal ſpirits, an wnorgunized fluid. Grew's Coſmolozy. 

Unor!cinAL. 1 4j. Having no birth ; un- 

UxorrGcINATED. generated. 

I toil'd out my uncvath patlage, forc'd to ride 
Th! untractable abyſs, plung'd in the womb 
Of uno iginal night, and chaos wild. Milton's P. L. 

In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is un- 
derived, «norizinated, and ſelf- exiſtent. Stephens. 

Uxo/rTroDoOX. adj, Not holding pure rine. 

A iat benefice became a crime againſt its in- 
cumbent; and he was fure to be wn bod, that 
was worth the plundering. Decay of Fiety. 

Uxo'wer. adj, Having no owner. 

England now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 
The unowed intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. Shak. 
 Uxc'wxED. adj. 

1. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowiedged ; not claimed. 

Of aight or lonelineſs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our «rowncd lifter. Nen. 

O happy, «zow-r'd youths! your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the winter's air ; 
While the. rich infant nurs'd with care 2nd pain, 
Thirſts with eacl: heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. 

Gay, 

To UnPpaſck. v. a. 

1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. 

I, the ſon of a dear father murther'd, 

Muſt, like a whore, wpact my heart with words. 
Shak peare. 

2. To open any thing bound together. 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, 
which, when he had «packed, a great many crack- 
od of themſelves. Boyle. 

Uxva'cKEv. adj, Not collected by unlawful 
artifices- 

The Knight 
Reſoly'd to leave him to the fury 
Of juſtice, and an wipack'd jury, 

Urra. adj. 

1. Not diſcharged. 

Receive from us knee tribute not upaid, Million. 

Nor hecatomb flain, nor vows unpard ; 

On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire confuſion bring. Dry. 

What can atone, oh ever injur'd ſhade! 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid? 

2. Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations neglected, and tradeſ- 
men wypaid, for the ſupport of this vanity ? Collier. 

Tu embroider'd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem d his prey; 
That ſuit, an wp.Þd taylor ſnatch'd away. Pepe. 

3- Uxea'tp for. That for which the price is not 
yet given; taken on truſt. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid for ſilk. Shakyp. 

Cxe ix RD. adj. Suffering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain; 
Againſt unpain d, impaſſive. Milton's Par. Loft. 

UxrAINT UL. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put 
vs to pain, ſooner" than change figure; and that 
foft, which changes the ſituation of its parts, upon 
an eaſy and wpainfl touch. Loc 

UN TLATARLE. adi. Nauſeous; diſguſting. 

The man who laughed but once to ſee an afs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of anpalutabl; law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more diſturbed at the 
methods of correction, than by ſeeing his friend 
take un atable phy ſick. Collier on Kindneſs. 

UnearaGoNeED. adj. Unequalled ; unmatched. 

Either your «nparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's 
out-priz'd by a trifle. Shakpeare's Cymbeline. 

UxPARA'LLELED. adj. Not matched; not to 
de matched ; having no equal. 

I have been 
The hook of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, raid, dapiy araplined. SH. . | 
4 


Hudibras. 


Pepe. 
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Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo ur parallel d? 
: The father burſt out again in tears, upon receiy- 
ingthis inſtance of an waparallcled fidelity from one, 
who he thought had given herſelf up to the poſ- 
teflion of another. Add:ſon. 

O fact wyparalk/4 Charles! beſt of kings 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſhed 
On thy nativity. Plalips. 

UNPA'RDONABLE. adj. [impardnable, Fr.] Ir- 
remiilible. 

It was thought in him an danable offence to 
alter any thing : in us as intolerable, that we ſuf- 
fer any thing to remain unaltered. Hooker. 

Oh, tis a fault too wpardonable. Sbak-ſprare. 

The kinder the maſter, the more due is 
the traitor, L' Eftrange. 

Conſider how «npardoadl: the refuſal of fo much 
grace muſt render us. Reg vs. 

Uxpa'xDoXABLY. adv. Beyond FIBA. 

Luther's conſcience turns theſe reaſonings upon 
him, and infers, that Luther muſt have been un- 
pardomably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 

Atterbur y. 

UxPA'kDONED. adj. 

1. Not forgiven. ; 

How know we that our ſouls ſhall not this night 
be required, laden with thoſe unpardned ſins, for 
which we propoſed to repent to-morrow, Rogers. 

2. Not diſcharged ; cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpa doned, bath de- 
ſtroyed that opinion. Raleigh. 

UxearnoxING, adj, Not forgiving. 

Curſe on th' wpard'ning prince, whom tears can 

draw 
To no remorſe ; who rules by lion's law ; 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, 
Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

UxXPARLIAMENTARINESS. . /, Contrariety 
to the uſage or conſtitution of parliament. 

Senſible he was of that diſreſpe& ; reprehend- 
ing them for the unparlanentarine/; of their remon- 
{trance in print. Clarendon, 

UN»ARLIAMENTARY, adj. Contrary to the rules 
of part:ament, 

The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding 
in their maſters, they muſt not impute to their 


freedom in debate, but to that wp.v 5m ntory abu e 


of ſetting individuals upon their thoutders, whe 

were hated by God and man. Srrft. 

UneakTED. adj. Undivided; not feparated. 

Too little it eludes the dazzl'd fight, 

Becomes mix'd blackneſs, or wparted light. Prior, 
Uxea'zTIAL. adj. Equal; honeſt. Not in uſe. 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and un- 

partial examination. " Sanderſon. 

Uxva/kriAalLyY. adv. Equally ; inditterently. 

Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; ſift un- 
partially your own hearts, whether it be force 
of reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath 
bred theſe opinions in you. Honk. 

US?A'SSAB LE. adi. 

1. Admitting no paſſage. 

Every country, which ſhall not do according to 
theſe things, ſhall be made not only «:paſſatlc for 
men, but moſt hateful to wild beaſts. NH, xvi. 24. 

They are vaſt and a mountaint, which 
the labour and curioſity ot no mortal has ever yet 
known. Temple. 

You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man 


ke. | of learning already; you are thereby building a 


moſt wipaſſable barrier againit all improvement. 
Wits an the Mind. 

2. Not current; not ſuffered to paſs. 

Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make 
all money which is lighter than that ſtandard, an- 
paſſoble. Lacke. 

Uxya'sstoXATE. } adj. Free from paſſion; 

UxzAa'ss10nNaTED. f calm; impartial. 

He attended the King into Scotland, and was 
ſworn a counſellor in that kingdom; where, as I 
have been inſtructed by «w2pafſionate men, he did 
(ary himſelf with ſingular ſweetneſs, Wotton. 

More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, 


| whicl are as abſurd to an π9% ted reaſon, as 


thoſe to our unbiuĩed ſenſes. Clanville's Scrpfrs. 


Miilten's .tcades. | 
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The rebukes, which their faults will make hard- 
ly to be avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and unn words, but alſo alone and in private. 
Locke on Education. 
UNxra'5510NATELY. adv, Without paſſion. 
Make us u1paſſimately to ſee the light of reaſon 
and religion. King Charles, 

UxearutD. adj. Untracted; unmarked by 
paſſage. 

A courſe more promiſing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 

To unpath d waters, undream'd ſhores; moſt certain 

To miſeries enough. Shakeſp. Winter's Talc. 

Uxr AN] N Eb. adj. Not given to pledge. 

He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 

Where yet, unpatun d, much learned lumber lay. 
%* f' 

To UNT. v. 4. To undo. A low 8 

word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and urpay the 

villainy you have done her: the one you may do 

with ſterling money, and the other with current 

repentance. Shak:|pere. 

UnvEa/czantr. adj. Quarrelſome; inclined 

to diſturb the tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts thoſe wnp-accable, 
rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpirits; 
thoſe prides, and haughtinetſes, judging and con- 
demning, and deſpiſing of others. Hammerd. 

The defign is to reſtrain men from things, which 
make them miſerable to themſelves, unpeaccadle 
and troubleſome to the world. Till:t/on, 

To Uxyu'c., v. 4. To open any thing cloſed 
with a peg. | 

Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top; 

Let the birds fly. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Uxye'x$10N%Eb. adj. Not Kept in dependance 
by a penſion. 

Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ftrain 
Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis' reign; 

And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac'd, penn d, no man's heir or ſlave? Fe. 

To UNT Hor LE. v. a. To depopulate; to de- 

prive of inhabitants. 
The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 


Unpeop'd, unmanur'd. Sp.nſer, 

Shall war u»pcop/c this my realm? Shakeſpeare. 
To few unknown 

Long after ; now u»peopd, and untrod. Milton. 


The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ftrangers, in th' wnp-ep{'d place. Dry. 
He muſt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of 
the faculty, and eminent fur his religion and ho- 
neſty; that his raſhneſs and igaorance may nut un- 
people the commonwealth, Allil ſan. 
UxrRRKCEHVET H. adj. Not obſerved; not heed. 
ed; not ſenſibly diſcovered; not known. 
The aſhes, wind unp:rcaved ſhakes off. Bacon. 
He alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not waperceit” d of Adam. Mi, Paradiſe L255. 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I'll waite, 
Still quitting ground, by unc, decay, 
And fteal myfelf from life, and melt awav. Dr yd-r, 
Urpercer” d the heav'ns with ſtars were hung. 


* 

Oft in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, 

While ſummer ſuns roll «perceiv'd away. Pipe. 

UNyERXCELVEDLY. adv. SO a5 not to be per- 
ceived, 

Some oleaginous particles, wzpercavedty, atluci- 
ated themſelves to ic, *. 

UxrTAT ECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imperfett ai, 
Lat.] Incomplete. 

” Apelles' picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and 
his Venus, which he left at his death wporfect ta 
Chios, were the cli iefeſt. Peach am 3 Drawn. 

U'xvERFECTNESS. . ſ. Imperfection; in- 
completeneſs. 

Virgil and Horace ſpying the wpa ef in En- 
nius and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and 
Euripides, brought poetry to perfectnets. 6. 

UxPERFO RMED. adi. Undone ; not done. 

A good law without execution, is like an aner- 
7 1 1 promue. T y/or's Kul: 1 4119 e. 
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UnPE'RISHABLE. adj, Laſting to perpetuity ; 
exempt from decay. 

We are ſecured to reap in another world ever- 
laſtine, urprrifhatle felicities. Hammond. 

Ux#t'«jJUkED. adj, Free from perjury. 

Beware of death; thou can'ſt not die unper- 

jun >, : 
And leave an unaccompliſh'd love behind; 
Thy vows are mine. Dryd-n. 

UNPERPLE'XED, adj. Diſentangled ; not em- 
barraſſed. 

In learning, little ſhould be propoſed to the mind 
at once; and that being fully maſtered, proceed to 
the next adjoining part, yet unknown, ſimple, 
un pe ple xed propoſition. Locke, 

UxpERSPUIRABGUE. adj. Not to be emitted 
through the pores of the ſkin. 

Bile is the moſt irie of animal fluids. 

Arbutlinot. 

UxPERSUADABLE, adi. Inexorable; not to 
be perſuaded. 

He, finding his ſiſter's wrpcr/uadat/e melancholy, 
through the love of Amphialus, had for a time left 

her court. Sidncy, 

Uxyz'tKIFIED, adj. Not turned to ſtone. 

In many concreted plants, ſome parts remain 
wnp trify'd; that is, the quick and livelier parts 
remain as woud, and were never yet converted. 

Brawn's Vi'gar Erraurs. 

Uxynil.ogoenitcatl. adj, Unſuitable to the 
rule of philoſophy, or right reaſon. 

Your conceptions are wphil;jyphical. You for- 
get tht the brain has a great many ſmall fibres in 
its texture; which, according to the different 
ſt okes they receive from the auimal ſpirits, awa- 
ken a correſpond-nt idea. Collier. 

I became him who created them, to ſet them 
in order: and if he did fo, it is wphil ſphical to 
ſeek fer any other origin of the world, or to pre- 
tend that it might ariſe out of a chavs by the mere 
laws of nature. Newton's Optic &. 

Uxynitoso'?HICALLY. adv. In a manner con- 
trary to the rules of right reaſon. 

They forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all things, 
and diſcourte moſt wiphiloſophically, abſurdly, and 
uiſuitably to the nature of an infinite being; 
whoſe influence muſt ſet the firſt wheel a going, 

Seth, 

Uxe1u1toso'PHICALNESS. 2. . Incongruity 
with philotophy. 

I conld diſpenſe with the unp/i/oſephicaln;ſs of this 
their hypotheſis were it not unchriſtian. Norris. 

Jo Uxrurito/SorHize. v. . To degrade from 
the character of a philoſupher. A word made by 
3 . 

Our paſſions, our 'ntereſts flow in upon us, and 
2 Dire us into mere mortals. Pope. 

Ux#u1t/rcEn, adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 

Th' wricrc'd ſhade imbrown'd the noontide 

= bow 'rs. Nilton 

Trae Witney hroad- cloatli with its ſhag unſhorn, 
Lei rod, is in the lifting tempeſt worn. Gay. 

UxPULLAtiD. adj Deprived of pillars. 

Zee the cirque falls ti? id temple nods ! 
Streets par'd with heroes} Tiber choak'd with 

gods Pepe. 

Cup Hos ED. %. Wantiog a pillow. 

Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 

Or guinſt the rugged hark of ſome broad elm, 
Loans her a:pillowy'd head, fraught with fad fears. 
Millon. 

7, Ux»1's. v. a. To open what is ſhut, or 
f. tened with a pin. 

Mz 1 we doth fo approve him, 

Thar even his kubbornnels, his checks and frowns, 
{ Prpihee wnpin me) have grace and favour in them. 
S k-ſpeare. 

Urin that ſpangled hreaſt- plate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. Dox. 

Whoi the honeſt wan? 

He that doth ſt. l and ſtrongly good purſue, 
Fo God, us neig'hour, aud himfelf moſt true: 

„hom neither force, nor fa ning can 
err wrench from giving all their due. H,. 

Ceet/xKED. ad, Not marked with eyelet holes. 
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Uxei'T1iED. adj. Not compaſſionated ; not re- 
garded with ſympathetical ſorrow, 

Richard yet lives ; but at hand, at hand | 
Inſues his piteous and wnpitied end. Shak. R. III. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 

And full in all we cou'd deſire, but days: 

He that is warn'd of this, and ſhall forbear 

To vent a ſigh for him, or ſhed atear ; 

May he live long ſcora'd, and wipiy'd fall, 

And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp. Corbet. 

But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, wnpity'd, grows a publick jeſt. Roſcommon. 

He that does not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of 
reputation in his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly 
fall arpitied in his adverſity. LI trunge. 

As the greateſt curſe that I can give, 
Unbieied be depos'd, and after live. Dr yd. Aurcnga. 

As ſome ſad turtle his | it love deplores ; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
Alike unhear'd, wpiy'd, and forlorn. 

Paſſion wp:ty'd, and ſucceſsleſs love, 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 

My other ericts. Addijon's Cato. 

UxyVTiFULLY. adv. Unmercitully; without 
mercy. 

He beat him moſt pitifully. 
— Nay, that he did not; he beat him moſt uni- 
7 ty. Shak ſpeare. 

UxyrY7v1xG. oj. Having no compaſlion, 

To ſhame, to chaine, or to a certain grave, 

Lead on, wipitying guides, behold your flave. Gran, 

UN PLACE b. adj. Having no place of depen- 
dance. | 

Urplic'd, unpenſion'd ? 

UxPLs/:UrtD. adj, Not tormented, 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unpl-gu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 
Shakeſpeare. 

UxyeLta/xTED. adj Not planted ; ſpontaneous, 

Figs there wnplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. uu. 

Uxyi a/vsIBLE. adj. Not plauſible ; not ſuch 
as has a fair appearance. 

Ti .ere was a mention of granting five ſubſidies ; 
and that meeting being, upon very unpopular aud 
wipl.ufich: reaſons, immediately ditiolved, thoſe 
five ſubſidics were exacted, as if an act had paſ- 
ſed to that purpoſe. Clarend:n, 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac'd words of gloſing courtely, 

Baited with reaſons not np, 

Win me into the ealy-hearted man, 

And hug him into ſnares. 

UxyeLauSiveE. adj}. Not approving. 

'Tis like he'll queſtion me, 
Why ſuch «np/.u/ive eyes are bent on him. 
Shakeſpeare, 

UxPLitea/saxT. adj. Not delighting ; trouble- 
ſome ; une: ſy. 

Their 1kilful ears perceive certain harſh and 
unpl-aſunt diſcords in the ſound of our common 
prayer, ſuch as the rules of divine harmony, ſuch 
as the Iaws of God cannot bear. Hooker, 

O ſweet Porta! 
Here are a few of the unplesſ mt'// words 
That ever blotted paper. Shak focare. 
Wiſdom is very wnplcafant to the unlearned. 
Fccluſ. v. 20. 

Upon Adam's diſobedience, God chaſed him out 
of paradife, the molt delicious part of the earth, 
into ſome other, the moſt barren and wnpleaſant. 

Wordwa ds Natural Hiſtory, 
Ux»”LEASANTLY. adv. Not delightfully; un- 
eaſily. 

We cannot boaſt of good breeding, and the art 
of life; but yet we don't live anphoſuntly in pri- 
mitive ſimplicity and good humour. Pope. 
Une t \SANTNESS z. ſ. Want of qualities to 
give delight. 

As for wipleaſuntreſs of found, if it doth happen 
the good of men's ſouls doth deceive our ears, that 
we note it not, or arm them with patience to en- 
dure it. 
Many people cannot at all endure the air of Lon- 
don, not only for its wnplenſ.,n'n;/5, but for the ſuf- 


Pepe. 


1 0e. 


Milton. 
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focations which it cauſes. Graunt's Bulls of Mertal. | 


Hooker. |. 
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All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch com 
pany ; the ſober for the hazards, and the jovi for 
the urpleaſanineſs of it. Gov. of the J. : 

UxPLEastD. adj. Not pleaſed; not delighted 

Me rather had, my heart miglit feel your love 
Than my unplai'd eye feel your courteſy, Shak, 

Condemn'd to live with ſubjects ever mute, g 
A ſalvage prince, * though abſolute. 
Userzasixd. adj. Offenſive ; diſguſting ; giz. 
ing no delight. 

Set to dreſs this garden : 

How dares thy tongue ſound this wepleafing news 
; Shuk 
Hence the many miſtakes, which * 

learning ſo »ple/ing and ſo unſucceſsful. Milte. 

If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch 
fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their 
figures, they had made things more regularly true 
but with-1 very unpleufmg. Dryden's U, fre ſmy. 

Howe'er wnpl:a/ing be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dry, 
UNY LIAN T. adj, Not eafily bent; not con- 

forming to the will. 5 
The chiſel hath more glory than the penſil; thi 

being ſo hard an inſtrument, and working upon 0 

urplunt ſtuff, can yet leave ſtroke of fo gentle ap. 

pearance, Weittor, 

UxPro'wrn. adj, Not plowed. 

Good found land, that hath lain long a7 .ꝑ 

Voritner, 

To UxPi ume. adj, To ſtrip off plumes; to 
degrade. 

In the moſt ordinary ha nomena in nature, we 
ſhall find enough to ſhame coatidence, and unplams 
dogmatizing. Glanville, 

UxPoEt'T1CAL.Y adj, Not ſuch as becomes a 

Ux-'ot'TICK, } poet. 

Nor for an epithet that fails, 

Bite off your «port: 4 nails. 

Unjuit ! why you tho: 'd in fuch veins, 

Reward your fingers for your brains ? Pp. Cors, 

Uxeo'L1SHED, adj. 

1. Not ſmoothed; not brightened by attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Vero- 
na, ſome part of the material cut in fine forms, 
and ſome une, doth conclude, that the an- 
tients did leave the outward face of their marbles, 
or free- ſtone, without any ſculpture, till they 
were laid in the body of the building. Morton, 

He aftirms it to have been the ancient cuſtom of 
all the Greeks, ta ſet up un he ſtones inſtead 
of images, o the honour of the gods. S11!!ng/fect, 

2. Not civilized ; not refined. 

Finding new words, 
Such as of old wife bards employ'd to make 
Unpcli/d men their wild retreats foriake. Tl. 
Thoſe firſt wp; matrons, big and bold, 

Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mould. D» yd. 

UxyoriTE. adj. [impeli, Fr. inpolitus, Lat.] 
Nat elegant; not refined; not civil, 

Diſcourſes for the pulp t ſhould be caſt into a 
plain method, and the reaſons ranged under the 
words, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly ; however they 
may be now fancied to ſound ite, or unſaſhion- 
able. Wetts en the Mind. 
UxPoLLU'TED. adj. [imp{lutus, Lat.] Not cor- 
rupted; not defiled. 

Lay her i' th' earth; 

And from her fair and wpo/luted fleſh 

May violets ſpring ! Shakeſpeare; Tanit, 

Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 
Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 

The wipolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's effence, 

Till all be made immortal. Mi 

Though unpolare yet with actual ill, 

She half commits, who ſins but in her will. Dry4. 

Ux»o'euLaR. adj, Not fitted to pleaſe the 

people. 

The practices of theſe men, under the covert 

of feigned zeul, made the appearance of fincere 

devotion ridiculous and unpyputer, AddS. Frech d. 

UnPo'RTABLE. «dj. [un and portable. ] Not to 

be carried, 

| Had their cables of iron chains had any great 

length, they had been wportable ; and being = t. 

e 


Is the king dead ? the empire wnpoſeſ.'d ? Shake. 
Buch valt room in nature wepoſ;/;'d | 


- Which wand'ring foliage, and rich flow'rs en- 
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of weather or counter-tide. Rakcigh. 
UxyossEg'sSED. adj. Not had; not held; not 


enjoyed. 
_ He claims the crown.—— 
Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſway'd ? 


By living ſoul, deſert, and deſolate, 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light. 

The cruel ſomething wipofſeſs'd, 

R — and leavens all the reſt. Prior. 
N rossessN OG. adj, Having no poſſeſſion. 

Thou wp2ſe//inz baſtard; Joſt thou think, 

That 1 would ſtauc againſt thee ? Shakeſpeare. 

UxyxA/CTICABLE. adj. Not feaſible. 

I try'd ſuch of the things that came into 17 
thoughts, as were not in that place and time wr- 
#' /ticable. ; Boyle. 

Uxr a erts Fb. adh. 

t. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience; raw; 
being in the Nate of a novice. 

The full ſum of me 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unichool'd, wpra #5 d. Shot. 

Unprats'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. MIA. 

I am young, a novice in the trade; 
The foo of love, wipratti,'d to perſuade, 
And want the 1vothing arts. 

2. Not known ; or no: familiar by uſe. 
His tender cye, by to direct a ray, 
Wounded, and flying from «»pr.a#:;'d day. Prior. 

Uxe&a'1sEv. adj. Not celebrated; not praited. 

The land, 
In antique times was ſalvage wilderneſs ; 
Unpeopl'd, unmanur'd, unprov'd, wprai.'d. Spenſ. 
If young African or fame 
His waſted country fre<cd from Punick rage, 
The deed becoms wprais'd, the man at leaſt, 
And loſes, thougli but verbal, his reward. Mon. 
Nor paſs unp -i the veſt and veil divine, 


Milton. 
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twine. Dryd-n. 
UxPkzca'kious. adj, Not dependant on ano- 
ther. 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion 
bright, 
By their own beams, and wprecarinaus light, 
At a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. ee. 
UxeRE'CEDENTED. adj, Not juſtifiable by any 
example. 
The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in 
their maſters, they mutt not impute to fi eedom. 
Sift, 
To Uxprxeprcr. v.a To retract prediction. 
Means I muſt uſe, thou ſay'ft prediction elſe | 
Will wp» edi? and fail me of the throne. Milton. 
UxPkEFE'KKED, adj, Not advanced, 
To make a ſcholar, keep him under, while he 
$ young, or wnpre ferred, Cotter mn Pride. 
UnekE'GNANT. adj. Not prolifick ; not quick 
of wit. 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me preg» 
nm, 
And dull to all proceedings. Sho b. ſprare. 
UxeREJu/bicaTE. adj. Not prepoiſeiled by 
any ſettled notions. 
A pure mind in a chaſte body, is the mother of 
wiſdom, ſincere principles, and anprejudicate un- 


the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any ſtream | 
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Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 
And I will anſwer unpremeditated. Shak. Hen. VI. 

She dictates to me ——— or inſpires 
Eaſy my unprem ditated verſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 

he flow of ſpeech make wnpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converſe readily in languages that they 
are but little acquainted with. Audi ſan. 

UnyREPA'RED, adj. 

1. Not fitted by previous meaſures. 

In things which moſt concern 
Unpractis d, wiprep.”'d, and ſtill to ſeek. Milton. 

To come nprepar'd before him, is an argument 
that we do not etteem God. Duppa's Rules for Dev. 

Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 
For ti:is the wiſe are ever on their guard, 

For, unforeſeen, they ſay, is wiprepar'd Dryden. 

2. Not made fit ſor the dreadful moment of de- 
parture. 

I would not kill thy wnprepared ſpirit ; 

No; heavens forefend. Shak-ſpeare's Othello. 

My unpripar'd, and un epenting breath, 

Was inatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 
Rojcomm n. 

UxyrxtraA'REDNESS. . ſ. State of being un- 
prepared. 

I believe my innocency and as uh pate to aſ- 
ſert my rights. and hondur, make me the moſt 
guilty in their eſteem ; who would not to eafily 
have declared a war agai:ft me, if I had firſt at- 
aulted them. King Charles, 

UxyxrevossSE'SSED. adj, Not prepoſſeſſed; 
not pre-occuped by notions. 

The wpreps// //ed on the one hand, and the well- 
utpoſed on the other, are atiected with a due fear 
of cheſe things. Youth. 

It finds the mind naked, and «»prepoſeſſed with 
any former notions, and ſo eaſily aud infentibly 
gains upon the aſſent. South, 

UNyKE'SSED. adj. 

1. Not preſſed. 


Have 1 my pillow left unpreſ:'d in Rome? Shak. | 


In theſe ſoft ſhades, a with human feet, 
Thy happy Phoenix keeps lus balmy ſeat. Tickel. 

2. Not inforced. 

They left not any error in government unmen- 
tioned, or preſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt 
pathetical expreſſions. Clas endon 

UxyRETE/NDING. adi. Not claiming any dif- 
tinctions. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule 
naught to he a pleaſure; but to undeceive and vin- 
dicate the honeſt and «pretending part of mankind 
from impoſition. Lope. 

UxyREVA'tLING. adj. Being of no force. _ 

Throw to earth this unprovailing woe, SH. 

UxNPKEVE'NTED. a. 

1. Not previouſly hindered. 

A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
If unprevinted, to your timeleſe grave. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Not preceded by any thing. 

Thy grace 
Comes wnprevented, unimplor'd, unfought. Mil on. 

Uxr«i'xNCELY, ad}. Unſuitable to a prince. 

I could not have given my enemies greater ad- 
vantages, than by ſo wprinc:ly an inconſtancy. 

ring Charles. 
UnyrixTED. a4. Not printed. 
Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet 


unprinted. ; e. 
Ux rA “Noir IND. adj. Not ſettled in tenets or 


derſtanding. T ayicr. 

UnyxEg'jupictD. adj. Free from prejudice ; 
free from prepoſſeſſion; not pre-occupied by opi- 
nion; void of preconceived notions. 


opinions. 


I do nat think my ſiſter fo to ſeek, | 


Or ſo unprincip]d in virtue's book, 
As that the fingle want of light and noiſe 


The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that 
Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thonghts. 


any wp» judiced and reaſonable man may certain'y 
underſtand them. Till-tſor. 

Several, when they had informed themſelves of 
our Saviour's hiſtory, and examined, with ee 
Judiced minds, the doctrines and manners of bis 
diſciples, were fo truck, that they profeiſed them- 
felves of that ſeR. Addiſon. 

UnyeRELA'TICAL, adj. Unſuitable to a prelate. 
The archbiſhop of York, by ſuch unprelatic«l, 
ignominious arguments, in plain terms adviſed 
him to paſs that act. Clarendon. 


A 4 1 tron 


Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls to 


un ine in virtue, and true generous breeding, | 
that fiattery, and court ſ>ifts, and tyrannous he- 


riſms, appear to them the higheſt points of wif- 
dom. Milton on E duction 


UxrwisasLE. adj. Not valued ; not of eſti- 
mation. 
A daubling veſſel was he captain of, : 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unpriſuble. Sh Ih. 
UNPR1'50NED, adj. Set free from confit: emen 


Unyzatme/bitaTED, adj, Not prepared * 


the mind beforehand. 


Which they dare ſwear. peculiar. 


UNP 


Several deſires led parts away, 

Water declin'd with earth, the air did ſtay z 

Fire roſe, and each from other but unty'd, 

Themſelves u»priſon'd were, and purify d. Donze. 
Unyk1'zgD. adj. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy, 

Can buy this «»priz'd, precious maid of me. Shak. 
UxPROCLA'1tMED. adj. Not notified by a pub- 

lick declaration. 

The Syrian king, who to ſurprize 

One man, aſſaſſin-like, had levy'd war, 

War wnproclaim' d. Milton's Par, Loft. 
UnyRora'xen. adj. Not violated. 

Unfpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and wzprofan'd 
Her holy limbs with any human band : 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 

* de u. 

UxyRro'/eiTABLE. adj, Uſeleſs; herons no 

ur poſe. 

The church being eaſed of wnprofitzb/c labours, 
needful offices may the beter be attended. Hooker, 

Should he reaſon with unprofitable talk ? 

Job. xv. 3. 

My ſon Oneſimus I have begotten in my bonds; 
which in time paſt was to thee unprofitable, but 
now profitable to thee and me. Philemen 11. 

I hey receive aliment ſufficient, and yet uo more 
than they can well digeſt; and withal ſweat out 
the courſeſt and unproprableft juice. Baca: Nat. H. 

It is better to fall honourably, than to ſurvive 
in an wiprofitable and unglorious life. L'Eftrange. 

Then they who brethers better claim ditown, 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre ſold, 

Sit brooding on «pr of tabl- gold, Dryden. 
With ſhame and ſorrow üll'd, 

For plotting an wifrofitable crime. Dryder, 
An ox that waits the coming blow, 

Old and «profit:b/e to the plough. Dryden. 

With tears fo tender, 

As any heart, hut only her's could move ; 

Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 

And there pour'd out th' «»profitadle flood. Dryden. 
UxPRO'1 TABLENESS. PF Uſeleſſneſs. 

We ate ſo perſuaded of the unprofitat lneis of your. 
ſcience, that you can but leave us where you find 
us ; bat if you ſucceed, you increaſe the number 
of your party. Addiſon. 

UxPkou/retTABLY. adv. Ulclefily ; without ad- 
vantage. 

I ſhould not now wiprofitably ſpend 
Myſelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 

By airy ways, for ſolid certainties. Ben Jonſon. 

Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our 
hands, A 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitat ly ſhed. Aldijon's Cute. 
UxryRo'etTED. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make wnprofured return. $h h+ſprare. 
Ux2zoL!1'rFick. adj. Barren; not productive. 
Great rains drown many infects, and render 

their eggs «nprokfict, or deſtroy them. Hike. 

Uxrau wistxG. adj. Giving no promiſe of ex- 

cellence ; having no appearance of value. 

If he be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this - 

prom./ins diſpoſition is none of the eaſieit to he 

dealt with. Le be. 

An {ttempt as difficult and «npron:;/:g of ſucceſs, 

as if he ſhould make the eſſay, to produce ſome 

n kinds of animals out of ſuch ſenſeleis mate 

rials. Bently. 

UxPRON0'UNCED. ach. Not uttered ; not ſpo- 

ken. 

Mad'ſt imperfect words, with childiſh. trips. 

Unpronvanc'd, flide through my infant lips. Milton. 

Ux?>Rv/PER. adj. 

t. Not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in thoſe u- beds, 

SAA. Othellos. 

2. Unfit ; not right. 

Uw?#0PERLY. dv. Contrarily to propriety ; 

improperly. : 

I kneel before thee, and unproper ly. 

Shew duty as miſtaken all the while 

Between the child and parent, Shakef. Cor al umu. 


UxrRO- 


UNP | UNP UNQ 


Uzrnroprr1Ovs. adj. Not fayourable ; inauſpi- UnPrRovo's ED. adj. Not provoked. | | charity : but reflect, whether they may not have 
cious. The teaming earth, yet guiltleſs ofthe plough, | been inflited by God, as a juſt puniſhment of our 
'Twas when the dog-flar's ufropitions ray And wnpr ovet'd, did fruitful ſtores allow. Ary.| former unmercifulneſs. AMterbur,, 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd ev'ry bay, Let them forbear all open and ſecret ; methods] Deafneſs unyualife; me for all company. Swi, 
Sick was the ſun. Pepe. of encourging arebellion ſo deſtructive, and fo un-“ UxquakRELLABLE, ach. Such as cannot be 
UxyroPO'kTIAONED. adj. Not ſuited to ſome- provokd. £dijor.| im pugned. 
thing elſe. Uxrkrovo'xiNG, adj. Giving no offence. There ariſe unto the examination ſuch ſatis facto. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, I ſtabbed him a ſtranger, a ping, inoffenfive.} ry and unguarreilible reaſons, as may confirm the 
Nor any deu thought his act. $b.1k. lecarwood | cauſes generally received. Srown's Vulgar Erie. 
UxPko'ePED. adj. Not ſupported ; not upheld. Uxyervy/xED. adj. Not cut; not lopped. To UxqQque'tx. v. a. To diveſt of the dignity of 
4 He lives at random, careleſsly diffus'd, The whole land is full of weeds ; - | queen. 
With languiſh'd head uyprop'd, Her fruit trees all wnprun'd. Shakeſperre. Embalm me, 
As one paſt hope, abandon'd, \ Unev'sLicx. adj. Private; not generally] Then lay me forth; although angucen'd, yet like 
And by himſelf given over. Miles Agoniſtes.] known, or ſeen. . . A queen, and daughter to a King, inter me, Shy, 
The fatal fang drove deep within lus thigh, Virgins muſt be retired and wnpublick: for all] Uxque/ncuauLe. adj. Unextinguithable, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more ſuſtain | freedom of ſociety is a violence done to virginity, We repreſent wildfires burning in water and 
The bulk ; the bulk, ap: 2pp'd, falls headlong on | not in its natural, but in its moral capacity; that is, unguenchable, : ; 
the pluin. Dryden. it loſes part of its ſeverity and ſtrictneſs, by pub- The people on their holidays, 
'UxProryo'stD. adj. Not propoſed. lining that perſon, whoſe work is religion, whoſe Impetuous, inſolent, unquenchable. Mil, 
The means are po d. Dryden. | thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. Taylar. The criminal's penitence may have number'q 
UxeRo'sPEROUS. adj. [improſper, Lat.] Un-“ UNev'sLISHED. adj. him among the ſaints, when our unretracted un- 
fortunate ; not proſperous. 1. Secret; unknown. ; charitableneſs may ſend us to wunquerchable flames. 
The winter had been very wp! pr: and un- All bleſt ſecrets ; | Government of the Tongue, 
ſucceſsful to the king. - Clarendon. | All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, Our love of God, our wnquenchab/e deſires to pro- 
Nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, Spring with my tears. Shaleſp. King Lear.| mote our well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, 
Born with good omens, and with heay'n thy friend, | 2. Not given to the publick. : ſhould take the chief place in our zeal. Spraz;, 
Tape. Apply your care wholly to thoſe which are -. UnxQue'NCHABLENESS. . f. Unextinguiſhable. 

-UxPRo'sPFROVUSLY. adv, Unſucceſsfully. pulliſtb' d. "ru ; F apc. neſs. 

When aprince fights, juſtly, and yet unp! ej] "8 Uxev/xItsnHeEvD. ad. [impunis, Lat.] Not puniſh- I was amazed to ſee the unqueinch:beuf; of this 
roufly, if he could ſee all thoſe reaſons for which | ed; ſuffered to continue in impunity. fire. Hakerill, 
God hath ſo ordered it, he would think it the moſt | Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou Ux g EU NCHED, adj, 
reaſonable thing in the world. Tayl:r. | ſhalt not be unpuniſhed. : Keelus, viil. 5 1. Not extinguiſhed, 

UxyroTE'cTED. adj. Not protected; not ſup-| Divine juſtice will not let oppreſſion go ¹ u We have heats of dungs, and of lime ung. 
ported ; not defended. | mſhed. : . : 4A n 23 

By woeful experience, they both did learn, that | The vent'rous victor, march'd uwpuni/b'd hence, 2. Not extinguiſh. ble. 
to forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall into] And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence. Dry. Sadneſs, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpirits, 

all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as men,, Une U'RCHASED. adj. Unbought. and immoderate exerciſe in hot air, with un puer. be 
either deſtitute of grace divine, may commit, or | Unpurcha:'d plenty our full tables loads, ad thirſt. A. buthra, 
urprotefted from above, endure. Hoker.| And part of what they lent, return t'our gods. | Urxqgur's TIONABLE. adj. 

Uxpno've. adj. Denham. 1. Indubitable: not to be doubted, 

1. Not tried ; not known by trial. ö Uxyu'/rcED. ach. Not purged ; unpurified. The duke's carriage was furely noble through. 

The land, Is Brutus flick ? out ; of I courage iu himfelf, an4 ra- 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, And will he ſteal out of his whoſome bed, ther fearful oi fare than danger. Witten, 
Unpeopl'd, unmanur'd, w:prov'd, unprais'd. Sen. To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, ; One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations 

There I found a freſh wproved knight, To add unto his ſickneſs? =Shaty. Julias Coſar.\ are uncontroverted, is becauſe intereſt hath no 
Whoſe manly hands, imbru'd in guilty blood, In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, jw g*/ place in thoſe awngue//7onab/e verities. Glanville, 
Had neven been. Fairy A n.| Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. Mig. There is an uin, mag nificence in every 

2. Not evinced by argument. UxyUvRIFIED. ad. part of Paradiſe Loit. Adidiſun, 

There is much of what ſhould be demonſtrated, 1. Not freed from recrement. 2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned with- 
left »-provd by thoſe chymical experiments. Boyle. 2. Not cleanſed from fin. out impatieuce: this ſeems to be the meaning 

7 Uxrrxovlor. v. 4. Todivelt of reſolution | Our ſinful nation having been long in the fur- here. 
or qualifications ; to unfurniſh. nace, is now come out, but unified. Dec. of Picty. What were his marks 

I not expoſtulate with her, leſt Uxyv/zrosED. adj. Not deſigned ; not uuen- -—A lean check, which you have not; an ar- v 

Ter heauty wnprori4; my mind again. Shake. | tional. | #<r//:0nable ſpirit, which you have not. Shui. 

Proſperity inviting every ſenſe, Do it Uxqu#'s TIONABLx. adv. Indubitably ; with- 

With various arts to wprovide my mind; Or thy precedent ſervices are all out doubt, 

What but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain But accidents und. Shok. Ant. nd Cleo. If the fathers were unque/iicnably of the houſhold 

The ſhoclis of fuch temptations ? Southern. | UxrURSsU“Eb. adj. Not purſued. of faith, and all to do good to them ; then cer- 

UN PH Vor p. adj. All night the dreadleſs angel uwnpurſurd tainly their children cannot be ſtrangers in this ; 

r. Not ſecured or qualified by previous mea- | Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. houſhold. Spratt, 
Cares. Milton.) St. Auſtin was ung veſſ ionabſy a man of parts, but 

Where ſhall I find onethat can ſteal well? O, Uxru'7rIFIED. adj. Not corrupted by rot-] interpoſing in a controverſy where his talent did 
for a fine thief of two and twenty, or thereabout ; | tennefs. not lie, ſhewed his zeal againſt the antipodes to 
1 am henioufly wprovid:d. Shak. Henry TV. | Meat and drink laſt longer wiputrificd or unſow- | yery ill purpoſe, Burr, 

With his prepared ſword he charges home ered in winter than in ſummer. Bacon's Nat. Hi.] UN du“ STORE. adj. 

My unpravided body, lanc'd my arm. Sbaleſp. No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any| 1. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. 

Tears, for a ſtroke foreteen, afford relief; alkaline ſalt, but putrified yields a volatile alkali.] Other relations in good authors, though we do 
Rut w1pr:nided for x ſudden blow, Arbuthnt.| not poſitively deny, yet they have not been »*- 
Tike Niobe we mathle grow, UxqrvAa'L1F1ED. adj. Not fit. pueſtien d by ſome. Breawn, 
And perrify with grief. Dry '{n | Till he has denudated himſelf of all theſe in-“ 2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. 

2. Net farnithed ; not previouſly ſupplied. cumbrances, he is utterly wiqualificd for theſe ago- It did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtru the peo- 

Thoſe z-proviced of tackling and victual, are] nies. Decay of Liety. ple ; ; 
forced to ſca. King Charles. | All the writers againſt Chriſtianity, ſince tlie And their «74-/1on'd pleaſures muſt be ſerv'd. 

"The ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor | revolution, have been of the loweſt rank in re- B. Jer, ev. 
cuntel ; but being in all things unprovuled, Mere] gard to literature, wit, and ſenſe; and upon that 3- Not interrozated ; not examined. 

Lain like bets, Hayward. | account wholly urq.lired to propagae herefies,| She muitt'ring pray'rs as holy rites ſhe meant, 
Th' ambiticus empreſs with her ſon is join'd, | unleſs among a people alrendy abandoned. Swift.) Through the divided crowd ungueſtion'd went. 
And, in his brother's abſence, has deſign'd Tories are more hated by the zcalous whigzs, Dr;dn 
Th wjvidd town to take. Dryd-n.| than the very papiſts, and as much wy«alified forj UN k. adj. Motionlefs ; not alice. 

True zeal is nat a ſolitary, melancholy grace, as | the ſmalleſt offices. Saul ft. His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes mνν 
:# only tit to dwell in mean minds; ſuch as are} / Uxera'Lity.v. a To diſqualify ; to diveſt | And much he ails, ad yet he is not ficks, D's, 
wilerty wh on ide of all other natural, moral, or | of qualification. UxQurcxEtxerln. adj, Not animated; not ri- 


Ban, 


Bacon. 


ſyn cual abilities. Sprat! Arhitrary power ſo diminiſhes the bags of the | pened to vit:.lity. 
Courts are ſeliom #1: id d of perſons under} female figure, as to wight/ify a woman for an Every focus bears a {-cret hoard, 
ths character, n hom molt emploꝝ ments natu- | evening walk. Addſſan. With ficeping, unc xpanded ue ſtor q; 
rally tall. Swift. Our private misfortunes may qualify us we Which nunt'rous, but vn t progeny, 3 
. Cu, 


U NR 


Cliſp'd, and enwrapp'd, within each other lie. 
| U H l1chmore, 

Uv T. adj. [mmict, Fr. inguietus, Lat. 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not - ; 
not ſtill. ; 

From grammatick flats and ſhallows, they are 
on the ſudden traniported to be toſſed and tur- 
moiled with their unballaſted wits, in fathomleſs 
and ung t depths of controverſy. Milton. 

2. Viſturbed ; full of perturbation ; not at 


Po with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never ſhall you lay by Portia's fide 

With an wrguiet ſoul. Shakefſp. Mer. of Venice. 

Thy love hopeful to regain, 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unguiet breaſt are ris n. Mill. 
3- Reſtleſs ; unſatisfied, 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 

A vain, wiquiet, glitt ring, wretched thing. Zope. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, 4 guet 

motion, that beats about the breaſt for a few mo- 

ments, and after leaves it empty. Pepe. 
UxqureTEty. adv. Without reſt. 

Who's there beſides foul weather 
One minded like the weather, moſt 
Unquietly. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
UNQU1'ETNESS. 5 
1. Want of tranquillity. 

Thou, like a violent noiſe, cam'ſt ruſhing in, 
And mak'ft them wake and ſtart to new 3 A 
enham. 
2. Want of peace. 
It is moſt enemy to war, and moſt hateth angqui- 
Spenſer. 


1, 
* Reſtleſſneſs ; turbulence. 

What pleaſure can there be in that eſtate, 
Which your wnquietneſs has made me late ? Dryden. 

4. Perturbation ; uneaſineſs. 

Is my lord angry ?—— 

He went hence but now, Shake 

And certainly in ſtrange unquietneſs. re. 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all 
#xpuirmneſ; of ſpirit, and diſtraction of our geek 

Uxxa'cx tp. adj. Not poured from the — 

Rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the 
lees of the racked veſſel into the wrack:d veſſel. 

Baran's Naturol Hiftory. 

Uns KED. "- Not thrown together and co- 
vered. Uſed only of fires. 

Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 
W thou find' ſt unrat d, and hearths un- 

wept, 
There pinch the maids. Shakeſpeare. 

UnkrAa'NSACK ED. adj. Not pillaged. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſoldi- 
ers, who left neither houſe, nor corner thereof un- 
ranſac ted. Knalles. 

Uxxa'x$0MED. adj, Not ſet free by payment 
for liberty. 

Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair, 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pops. 

To UNRa'vEL. v. 4. 

1. To difentangle ; to extricate ; to clear. 

He has uwavelled the ſtudied cheats of great ar- 
tiſicers. Fell. 

There unravel all 

This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. All ſon. 

With Machiavelian ſagacity thou unravell'd in- 
trigues of ſtate. Arbathnot, 
Re. To diſorder; tothrow out of the preſent or- 

oP. 

How can any thing ſucceed well with people 
that are to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the ball 
of the univerſe may be unravel{:d, and the laws of 
Providence reverſed ? L' Eftrarge. 

O the traytor's name 
IU know'it; I Will: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 
And nature all anravell d. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride in 
wroveling all the received principles of reaſon and 
religion. Tilletfon. 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 


The ſolution, or unraveling of the intrigue com- 


| ſhadow thereof. 
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mences, when the reader begins to fee the doubts 
cleared up. Pope. 

Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to per- 
feRion; nor is the wnravell.ng of it leſs happil 
imagined, Shakeſpeare 120. 

Unra'zoRED. adj. Unſhaven. 

As ſmooth as Hebe's their un-azo''d lips. Milton. 

UxrE/AcatD. adj, Not attained. 

Labour with ual force to climb 
That lofty hill, wnreacb'd by former time. Dryden. 

UNA. adj. 

1. Not read ; not publickly pronounced. 

Theſe books are ſafer and bane to be left pub- 
lickly unread. Hocker. 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dry. 

2. Untaught; not learned in books. 

Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, 

The clown unread, or half-read gentleman. Dry. 

UnxEAvINESS. . f. 

1. Want of readineſs; want of promptneſs. 

This impreparation and unreadinsſi, when they 
find in us, then turn it tu the ſoothing up of them- 
ſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hooker. 

2. Want of preparation. 

Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity, 
and a contented ſpirit, as the amazement and con- 
fuſions of unreadineſs and inconſideration. Taylor. 

UnxE'aby. adj. 

1. Not prepared; not fit. 

The fairy knight ; 

Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, | 
Not thoroughly heal'd, wnready were to ride. Spen/. 
How now, my lords? what all wweady ſo? & 

2. Not prompt; not quick. 

From a temperate inactivity, we are wnready to 
put in execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon ; or by a 
content in every ſpecies of truth, we embrace the 
Brown. 

- Awkward; ungain. 

oung men, in the conduct of actions, uſe ex- 
treme remedies at firſt, and, that which doubleth 
all errors, will not acknowledge or retract them; 
like an wwready horſe, that will neither ſtop nor 
rurn. Ac on. 

UxRR“AL. adj. Unſubſtantial ; having only ap- 
pearance. 

Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 


Unreal mock'ry, hence Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
I with pain 

Voyag'd th' unreal, vaſt unbounded deep 

Of horrible confuſion. Miitn's Par. Loſt. 


UxrxE/aSONABLE. ad;. 

1. Exorbitant; claiming, or inſiſting on more 
than is fit. 

Since every language is ſo full of its own pro- 
prieties, that what is beautiful in one, is often 
barbarous in another, it would be wnreaſun i to 
limit a tranſlator to the narrow compaſs of his au- 
thor's words. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to 
deſire your protection of the following papers, 
which I take to be a very wwe: jorable requeſt ; 
fince, by being inſcribed to you, you cannot re- 
comment them without ſome ſuſpicion of partials 
ity. Swift's Project for the Advancement R gin. 

2. Not agreeable to reaſon. 

No reaſon known to us; but that there is no 
reaſon thereof, I judge moſt wwenſonable to ima- 
gine. Hoek-y 

It is anrt ſnal li for men to be judges in their 
own caſes; ſelf-love will make men partial to 
themſelves and their friends. Lecke. 

She entertained many v e prejudices 
againſt him, before ſhe was acquainted with h:s 
perſonal worth. Addiſon. 

3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. 

Thoſe that place their hope in another world, 
have, in a great meaſure, conquer d dread of death, 
and w:rea 1 ond, love of life. Atter tur y. 

UxxE ASONABLENESS. . f. 

1. Exorbitance ; exceſſive demand. 

The wrrcoſmablone/s of propoſitions is not more 
evident, than that they are not the joint defires of 
their major number. X. Charles. 


A young umverfity difputaat was complaining 


| 


able, until the appearing of Chriſt. 
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leneſs of a lady, with whom he 


of the wnrey 
was engaged in a point of controverſy. 

2. Inconfiſtency with reaſon. 

The unreaſonat:neſ5 and preſumption of thoſe that 
thus project, have not fo much as a thought, all 
their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition. 

Unrt/a5SoNAaRkLy. adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to reaſon. 

2. More than enough. | 

I'll not over the threſhold, till my lord return 
from the wars.— 


—Fye! you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonatly. 


oſpeare. 


To UxrY&'ave. v. a. [now unravel; from tw: 
and reave, or ravel; perhaj's the ſame with vive, 
to tear, or break aſunder. ] To unwind; to diſen- 


tangle. 


Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, 
Devis'd a web her woers to deceive; , 

In which the work that the all day did make, 
The ſame at night ſhe did weave. Spenſer. 
Uxzz84'TEv. adj. Not blunted. 


A number of feacers try it out with unrebated | 


ſwords. Halte. 
UNxuzBu'sAaBLE. adj. Obnoxious to no cen- 


ſure. 


Keep this commandment without ſpot, wwebuk- 
1 Tim. vi. 14. 
Uxrgcet'iver. adj. Not received. 


Where the figns and ſacraments of his grace are 


not, through contempt, unreceived, or received with 
contempt, they really give what they promiſe, and 


are what they ſignify. Hooker. 
UxkECLAa'tMED. adj, 
t. Not tamed. 
A ſavageneſs of ure blood, - 
Of general aiſault. Shakeſp. Humie:. 


2. Not reformed. : 

This is the moſt favourable treatment a ſinner 
can hope for, who continues wreciaimed by the 
goodneſs of God. Rogers. 

UxxEconc!LAaBLE. adj. | 

1. Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. 

Let me lament, 

That our ſtars, wareconciluble, ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſs to this. SHAD. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 

He had many infirmities and fins, um ecencilalſe 


. 


with perfect righteouſneſs. Hammond Prat. Catech, ' 


UNE“ Cox CILERD. adj. Not reconciled. - 

If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. Shaksſp. Othello. 

Uxzxeco'rDEv. adj. Not kept in remembrance 
by publick monuments. 

Unrecird d left through many an age, 


Worthy t' have not remain'd ſo long unſung. Mit. 


The great Antilocus! a name 
Not unrecord-d in the rolls of fame. 
UxrEco'unTED. adj. Not told; not related. 
This is yet but young, and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted, Shak: p. Hen. VIII. 
UxxEcrvtTABLE, adj. Incapable of repairing 
the deficiencies of an army. 
Empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men 
in a company. 
Uxutcu'rixc, adj. Irremediable. 
I found her firaying in the park, - 


Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 


That hath receiv'd ſome unrccuring wound. S,. 
UNarboſcsb. adj. Not reduced. 


Pep Och 7. - 


Milton on Education. 


The earl divided all the reſt of the iriſh coun- - 


tries um educed, into ſhires. 


new form. 


The rule of faith is alone unmovenble and u- 


Davies s Ireland. - 
Uxxzro'RMABLE. adj. Not to be put into a2 


reformable; to wit, of believing in one only God 


omnipotent, creator of the world, and in his fon - 


Jeſus Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary. 


Hammond s Lune bs - 


Uxztro'nwmn. adj. 

1. Not amended; not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome,. produced 
a general reforraation of the Irifery, u hich ever 
before lad been ww rd. Dawnss 3 

os 
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We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, 
un formed, without confideration of the defective 
minutes. 

2. Not brought to newneſs of life. 


If he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as 
now he is an «reformed Chriſtian, then what needs 
Hammond. 


he reformation ? 
Unhunbled, unrepentant, unrefor med. 
UxREFRA'CTED. adj. Not refracted. 


Milton 


The ſun's circular image is made by an unre- 
Newtons Opti. ks. 
Not cheared ; not re- 


fratt:d beam of light. 
UXREFRE'SHED. adj. 
liered. 


Its ſymptoms are a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being 
Arluthnot. 
UxREGA'RDED. adj. Not heeded; not reſpected ; 


unrefreſhed by ſleep. 


neglected. 
We, ever by his might, 


Had thrown to ground the wnregarded right. Spenſ. 


Doſt ſee, how wnregard:d now 
That piece of beauty pales ? 
There was a time when I did vow 

To that alone; _ 
But mark the fate of faces. 
On the cold earth lies th' wwegard-d King, 


A headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 


Me you have often counſel d to remove 
My vain purſu't of anregarded love. 

Laws againſt immorality have not been exe- 
cuted, and proclamations to inforce them are wholly 
un eld. Soft. 

UN RE“ OISTERE HD. adj. Not recorded, 

| Hotter hours, 
Unregifler'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick d out. S. -T ut. and Cliapatra. 

UxXREGE'NERATE. adj. Not brought to a new 

life. 


This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly of 


all men, unregererate perſons, as well as regenerate 
Stephens. 

UxKrE/INED. adj. Not reſtrained by the bridle. 

Leſt from thy flying ſteed wnrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Diſmounted, on th' Aleian field I fall. Aſilton. 

UxX&KELE'NT1NG. adj. Hard; cruel; feeling no 
pity. 

By many hands your father was ſubdu'd; 

But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 

Of wnrenting Ulifford. Shak-fp. Hen. VI. 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 

That fo her torture may be ſhortened, 

Will nothing turn your vet hearts? Shakeſp, 

Theſe are the realms of ang fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. Dryden. 

Falſe tears ſnall wet his i eyes, 

And his glad heart with artful ſighs ſhall heave. 
Smith, 

UxXXELLE'VABLE, ach. Admitting no ſuccour. 

As no degree of diſtreſs is wnrelievable by his 
poyer, ſo no extremity of it is inconſiſtent with 
Lis compaſſion. Hoyle. 

USKELIE'VE", aq. 7 

1. Not ſuccoured. $ 
The goddeſs griev'd, 

Her favour'd hoſt ſhou'd periſh uniclicw'd, Dryden. 

2. Not eaſed. 

The uncaſineſs of un+{#-vcd thirſt is not leſſened 
by continuance, but grows the more unſupport- 
able. Boyle. 

UxNREMA'KKABLT. adj. 

1. Not capable of b-iny obſerved. 

Our underſtænding, to make complete notion, 
muit ald ſomethin» elfe to this fleeting and un- 
remm tall ſuperſicies, that may bring it to our ac- 
quaintan ce. Dig ly. 

2. Net worthy of notice. 

Ian Er. adj. Admitting no remedy. 

He tohandled it, that it rather ſceme d he had more 
come into a defence of an wrownediable miſchief al- 
ready committed, tian that they bad done it at (irſt 
by his contert. Stan . 
UNE TAN g. ach. Having no memory. 
That u g of its former pain, 


The ſoul may fuer mortal fleſh again. D, d-. 


Us EMT Nu a4. Not retained in the 
mind ; not recoilefcd. 


Holder. 


— uc bling. 


Dryden. 
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I cannot paſs unremembered, their manner of diſ- 
guiſing the ſhafts of chimnies in various faſhions, 
whereof the nobleſt is the pyramidal. // v. Arch. 

UNREME'MBRANCE. n. ſ. Forgetfulneſs; want 
of remembrance. 

Some words are negative in their original lan- 
guage, but ſeem poſitive, becauſe the negation is 
unknown; as amneſty, an unremembrance, or general 
pardon. Watis's Logick. 

UxREMo'vEABLE. adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more 
uaremoveable determination gave herſelf to love, 
after ſhe had once ſet before Ler mind the worthi- 
neſs of Amphialus. Siduy. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke, 

How unremoyeabl: and fixt he is 

In his own courſe. 

UxREMO'vEABLY. adv. 
mits no removal. 

His diſcontents are w:removcably coupled to his 
nature, Shop. 

UNE MOV ED. adj. 
1. Not taken away. 

It is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed 

and wremoved, to found any convincing argument. 
Hammond, 

We could have had no cer'ain proſpect of his 
happineſs, chile the laſt obſtacle was urremoved. Dry. 

2. Not capable of being removed. 

Like Teneriff or Atlas wnremov' d. Milton. 

UxREPA'iD. adj. Not recompenſed ; not com- 
penſated. 

Hadſt thou full pow'r 
To meaſure out his torments by thy will ; 
Yet what could ſt thou, toi mentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues, wrrep.rd by pain. Dryden. 

UNREPE'ALED, adj. Not revoked; not abro- 
gated, 

When you are pinch'd with any nrepealed act of 
parliament, you declare you will not be obliged by 
it. Dryden. 
Nature's law, and unrepeul d command, 

That gives to lighter things the greateſt height. 
Blictmore. 

UxREPE'NTED. adi. Not expiated by peniten- 

tial ſorrow. 

They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy in 

the behalf of others, whoſe on wunrepented fins 


Shak: ſpeare. 
In a manner that ad- 


provoked his juſt indignation. Hooker, 
If I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 

Set God behind: which in his jealouſy 

Shall never, wr-ported, find forgivenelss Afiltcn. 


As in nr epexted fin ſhe dy'd, 

Doom'd to the ſame bad place, is puniſhed for her 
pride. Dryden. 

With what confuſion will he hear all his wnre- 

pentæ fins produced before men and angels? Rogers. 

UxnxzPENTING. |] adj. Not repenting ; not 

UxkEPE'NTANT. f penitent ; not forrow- 

ful for ſin. 

Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 

Who ſreed, as to their antient patrimony, 

Unhumbl'd, wrrepentant, unreform'd, 

Headlong would follow. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

My vnprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 

Was faatcl'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 

Roſcommon. 

All his arts reveal, 

From the firſt nioment of his vital breath, 

To lus laſt hour of anrepenting death. 

Nor tyrants fierce, that wr: prniing die, 

E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. 1 * of the Lock. 

UxXREPIN1NG. adj. Not peeviſhly complain- 

ing. 

Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, 

Her footſteps all along were mark'd with blood; 

Yet Gil-nt on ſhe paſs'd, and an ug. Kawe. 

UxREPLiE'xNISHED. adj. Not filled. 

Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury 

out of the ww: ene ſpace. Boyle. 

USNKEPKIE'VALLE. adj. Not to be reſpited from 

penal death. 

Within me is a he!l; and there the poiſon 

Ie, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize 


Dryden. 
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UxREPROACHED, adj, Not upbraided; 
cenſured. 

Sir John Hotham, wnreproached, uncurſed by 297 
imprecation of mine, pays his head. A iu Cha,j 
. UxREPRo'VEABLE. adj. Not liable to blame, 

You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, un. 
blameable, and wr! oveabl; in his ſight. Cel. 1, 22, 

Ux«EPRO'vED. adj. 

1. Not cenſured. 

Chriſtians have their churches, and wnrep1;,4 
exerciſe of religion. Sandy;'s 7 

2. Not liable to cenſure. 

The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth 
With gladſome thanks, and wnreprov'd truth, : 
The gifts of ſov'reign bounty did embrace. 

It 1 give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of tliy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleaſures free. 

Uxregyeu'GxANT. adj. Not oppoſite, 

When ſcripture doth yield us natural laws, what 
particular order is thereunto moſt agreeable; 
when poſitive, which way to make laws wn epuy. 
nant unto them. : Hacker, 

Uxri/euTABLE. adj, Not creditable, 

When we lee wiſe men examples of duty, we 
are convinced that piety is no wmeputable qualifica- 
tion, and that we are not to be aſhamed of our 
virtue. Kegers, 

UNnxEqQuE's TED. adj. Not aſked. 

With what ſecurity can our embafladors go, un. 
requeſied of the Turkiſh emperor, without his ſafe 
conduct? Kills. 

UxkEeqQu!'TABLE. adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it chat all mediocrity of folly is 
foolith, and becauſe an wnrequitab/e evil may entue, 
an indifferent couvenience mult be omitted. Þown, 

So um equitable is God's love, and fo inſolvent are 
we, that that love vattly improves the benefit, by 
which alone we might have pretended to ſome abi- 
lity of retribution. Boyle, 
UNRESE'NTE'. adj, Not regarded with anger, 
The failngs of theſe holy perſons, patlied not 
wnreſented by God ; and the ſame fcriptur: which 
informs us of the fin, records the puniſhment. 

- Rogers 


cue. 
5 Pen. 


Milo, 


UXNRESERVED. «dj. 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. 
The piety our heavenly ſather will accept, mult 
conſiſt in an entire, wreſer vid obedicice to his 
commands; fince whoſoever offends in one pre- 
cept, is guilty of the whole law. Kegre, 
2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UxXRESE'RVEDNESS, u. ſ. Unlimitedueſs ; frank 
neſs ; largeneſs. 

The tenderneſs: and wnreſer vedneſs of his love, 
made him think thoſe his friends or enemies, that 
were ſo to God. Boyle. 
UXKESEKVEDLY. adv. 

1. Without limitations. | 

I am not to embrace abſolutely and ure rwed!y 
the opinion of Ariſtotle. ole. 
2. Without concealment ; openly. 

I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive ; and 
it is what I owe to that friendſhip, to open my 
mind wnreſeryedly to you. Pepe. 
UNKESE/kRVEDNESS. n. ſ, Openneſs; frank - 
neſs. 

I write with more unreſcrvidr:;/- than ever man 
wrote. Pepe. 
UNKkES1'STED. adj. 

1. Not oppoſed. 

The ztherial ſpaces are perfectly fluid; the) 
neither aſſiſt, nor retard, the planets, which roll 
through as free and nαν te, as if they moved in 
a vacuum. Bentley": Sermitie 
2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſe. 
Thoie gods! whoſe wnre/i/?c might 

Have ſent me to theſe reg.gns vo;d of light. Dryd. 
What wonder then, thy hairs hould teel 

The conqu'ring force of une/i/t-d ftreel * Pee. 
Uxres1i's r1xNG. adj. Not oppoling; not 
making refiſtance. 

The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 

But meek and wme//ffing innocence ; 

A patient uſetul creature. D. aden. 


In «rcpricvable condemned blood. SH? X. Fobn. 


1 Slice 


* 
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zince the planets move horizontally through the 
vquid and 2 2 ſpaces of the heavens, where 
no bodies at all, or inconfiderable ones, occur, 
they may preſervethe ſame velocity which the firſt 
impulſe impreſs'd. Bentley. 

Uxurs0'LvAB3LE. adj, Not to be ſolved; in- 
ſoluble. 

For a man to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares 
him in the face; ſtill to preſs on to the embraces 
of fin, is a problem unreſolvable upon any other 
ground, but that fin infatuates before it deſtroys. 

Scuth, 

Uxnrso/LvEn. ad. 

1. Not determined; having made no reſolution : 
ſoractimes with of. 

On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy: to our ſhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and nr to beat them back. Shak. 
Turnus, wrefle'd of flight, | 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from = 
ry N. 
2. Not ſolved; not cleared. 
1 do not ſo magnify this method, to think it 


will perfectly clear every hard place, and leave no | pealed 


doubt wweſolved. Locke. 
UxresS0o'LVISG. adj. Not reſolving; not de- 
termined, 4 
She her arms about her :/lving huſband threw. 
Dryden. 
UxzxsPucT1vE. adj. Inattentive ; taking lit- 
tle notice. 
1 will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unr:ſpeive boys ; none are for me 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shakeſp. 
Uxzz'sT. . /. Diſquiet; want of tranquillity ; 
unquietneſs. Not in uſe. 
Wiſe beheſt, thoſe creeping flames by reaſon to 
ſubdue, 
Before their rage grew to ſo great ane. Spenſer. 
Repoſe,. ſweet gold, for their a, 
That have their alms out of the empreſs” cheſt. 
Ihoſeſpeare. 
Diſmay'd confuſion all poſſeſs'd ; 
Th' aſflicted troop, hearing their plot deſcry d: 
Then runs amaz'd diſtreſs, with ſad wnref, 
To this, to that; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. Dari l. 
Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my forrows 


For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feelings tell; 
Yet, let me borrow from my own ware/?, 
But time to bid him, whom 1 lov'd, farewell. 
Waton. 
Up they roſe, 7b 
As from met; and each the other viewing, 
Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds 
How darken'd ! Milton's Paradif: Loft. 
UnREsSTO'RED. adj. 
1. Not reſtored. 
2. Not cleared from an attainder. 
The fon of an wne/fored traitor has no pretences 
to the quality of his anceſtors. C./licr ou Duclling. 
USKESTRAINED. adj. 
1. Nut confined ; not hindered. 
My tender age, in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe, and pageants entertain q, 
My hours my own, my pleaſures nr gui - 


ryden. 
2. Licentious; looſe. 
The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With w7r;/frained, looſe companivns. Shak:ſpeare. 


3- Not limited. 

Were there in this aphoriſm an trained truth, 
yet were it not reaſonable to infer from a caution, 
a non- uſance, or abolition. Br own's Vulgar Erraurs, 

UxrxETRA'CTED. adj, Not revoked; not re- 
called. 

The penitence of the criminal may have num- 
bered him amongſt the ſaints, when our ad 
uncharitableneſs may ſend us to unquenchable 
flames. Gorernm-nt of th- Ti Inge. 

Nething but plain malevolence can juſtify diſ- 
ion. Malevolence ſhew in a ſingle, outward 
att, wretrafed, or in habitual ill-nature. Collier. 

' Uxngvu/alEtD. a, Not told; not diſco- 
rered, | | 


UNR 


Had ye once ſeen theſe her celeſtial treaſures, 
And »nevealcd pleaſures, 
Then would ye wonder, and her praiſes fing, Spen. 

Dear, fatal name ! reſt ever wircveal'd ; 

Nor pals theſe lips, in holy ſilence ſeal d. Pope. 

UxREVE'XGED, adj, Not revenged, 

So might we die, not envying them that live ; 
So would we die, not unrevenged all. Fairfax. 
Unhonour'd though I am, 

Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. Dryden. 
Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are 


ſlow, 

And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreveng'd 3 us. 

li iu. 
Uxzz'veRExD. adj. Irreverent ; diſreſpectful. 
See not your bride in theſe wr: veront robes. Sha. 
Fie ! «unr-wcrend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr'd, 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths, Sha. 
UxKkE'VERENTLY. adv. Diſreſpectfully. 

I did wn verent iy blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſelf. 
Ben Jonſon. 


Not revoked ; not re- 


She hath offer'd to the doom, 

Which wnrever/ed ſtands in effectual force, 

A ſea of melting tears. Shakeſpeare. 

Uxrxrvo'ks EK. adj, Not recalled. 

Hear my decree, which xrevot'd ſhall ſtand. 
Milton. 

Not rewarded ; not re- 


UxRKVT'As HU. adj. 


Uxrgwa'rneD. adj. 
compenſed. 

Providence takes care that good offices may not 
paſs nnrewarded, L' Eftrange. 

Since for common good I yield the fair, 

My private loſs let grateful Greece repair ; 

Nor wireward-d let your prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 
To Unrrbrits, v. 4. To ſolve an enigma z to 
explain a problem. 

Some Kind power u«nr:idd/e where it lies, 

Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes! Suckling. 
The Platonick principles will not "riddle the 
doubt. Glanville. 

A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of an old 
poet, as the poet often ſerves to mriddl: the re- 
verſe, Addiſon. 

UxzinrcvLous, adj, Not ridiculous. 

If an indifferent and wridiculous object could 
draw this auſtereneſs unto a ſmile, he hardly could 
with perpetuity ref:ſt proper motives thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Uxr1'c. v. a. To trip of the tackle. 

Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea no more; 
Their ſhips ig d, and ſpent their naval ſtore. 

Dryden. 

Uxr1'GnT. adj. Wrong. In Spenſer, this word 
ſhould perhaps be :trybr. 

What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe, 
and as it were zwizht, in this author is well 
grounded, timely framed, and ſtrongly truſſed up 
together, Spenſer's Gary to Kal. 

Shew that thy judgment is not nrg. Wiſd. xii. 

UxkrGHTEous. dj. Unjuſt; wicked; ſin- 
ſul; bad. 

Octavius here lept into his room, 
And it uſurp'd by wirighteous doom 3 
But he his title juſtify'd by miglit. 

Within a month! 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt «righteous tears, 
Had leſt the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married—Oh moſt wicked ſpeed! Shakeſpe. 

Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the 
wnrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord. Iſniah lv. 

UxrrVeocnuTEOVSLY. adv, Unjuſtly 3 wicked- 


Spenſer. 


For them 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe : 
By which uni te it was decreed, 
That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 
Who would not ſwallow firſt a pois'nous wicked 
weed. Dryden. 
A man may fall undeſervedly under publick dit- 


grace, or is wnrightecufly oppreſſed. Collier on P ide. | 


ö 
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_ UxxVVonrTrovsvess. . . Wickednes; in- 
juſtice. 
Our Romaniſts can no more abide this propoſi- 
tion converted, than themſelves. All ſin, ſay 
they, is a tranſgreſſion of the law ; but every 
tranſgreſſion of the law is not ſin. The apoſtles 
therefore, turns it for us: all wrightcouſucſs, ſays 
he, is fin; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is 
wnrighteouſn;ſs, faith Auſtin upon this place. Hall. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them, 
as perjury, perfidiouſneſs, unrigbtesuſu i, and in- 
gratitude. Tillotſon. 
UxzarcHTrFUuL., adj, Not rightful; not juſt. 
Thou, which know'ft the way 4 
To plant wwighetfu/ kings, wilt kuow again 
To pluck him headlong from th' uſurped throne. 
Shat-jprare. 
To Uxr1'NG, v. a, Todeprive of a ring. 
Be forc'd to impeach a broken hedge, 
And pigs unring'd at viſ. franc. pledge. Hadibrur. 
To Uxxry, v. a. [This word is improper ; 
there bemg no difference between Y and u 
and the negative particle is therefore of no force ; 
yet it is well authoriſed.) To cut open. 
Like atraitor 
Didſt break that vow, and, with thy treach'rous 


blade, 
Unrip'dff the bowels of thy ſov'reign's ſon. Shake/. 
e could not now, with his honour, ſo wp, 
and put a lye upon all that he had ſaid and done 
before, as to deliver him up. Bacon Hen, VII. 

We are angry with ſearchers, when they break 
open trunks, and wwip packs, and open ſealed 
letters. | Taybr. 

Cato well obſerves, that friendſhip ought not 
to be wnripped, but unſtitched. Collier, 

Uxa1i'ys, adj. 

1. Immature ; not fully concocted. 

Purpoſe is of violent birth, but poor validity ; 
Which now, like fruits wipe, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Sbateſy. 

In this northern tract our hoarſer throats, 

Utter unt ipe and ill-conſtrained notes. Wall.r. 

2. Not ſeaſonable; not yet proper. 

He fix'd his «ripe vengeance to defer, 

Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen, 
To brood in ſecret on his gather d ſpleen. Drydex. 

3- Too early. | 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſe, and 
juſt Dorilaus, whoſe un ie death doth yet, ſo many 
years ſince, draw tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney, 

Ux«reExED. adj. Not matured. 

Were you with theſe, you'd ſoon forget 
The pale, unripen d beauties of the north. Addiſon. 

48 ENESS. u. ſ. Immaturity; want of ripe- 
neſs. 

The ripeneſs, or unripeneſs, of the occaſion, muſt 
ever be well weighed ; and generally it is good 
to commit the beginnings of all great actions to 
Argus, with his hundred eyes; and the ends to 
Briareas, with his hundred hands. Bacon, 

UxxrvALLED. ad. 

1. Having no competitor. 

Honour forbid ! at whoſe mival d ſhrine, 

Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign, Pope. 

2. Having no peer or equal. 

To Exro'L. v. a. To open what is rolled or 
convolved. 

O horror 
The queen of nations, from her antient ſeat, 
Is ſunk for ever in the dark abyſs ; 
Time has unroll d her glories to the laſt, 
And now clos'd up the volume. Dryd. All for Love, 
Uxxoma'xTICK. adj. Contrary to romance. 
It is a baſe, wnromaniick ſpirit not to wait on you. 
_ 

To Uxroo/s. v. a. To ftrip off the roof or co- 
vering of houſes. 

The rabble ſhould have firſt nr d the city, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me. Sbaleſp. Cariolanute 


Uxxo'osTED, adj. Driven from the rooſt. 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd wrmn/ed, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Sheep. II. Tate. 

To Uxko/or. v. a. To tear from the roots; to 
extirpate ; to eradicate. . 


Since you've made the days and nights as one, 
, Vor. I, Ne. 43. 5 T 
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To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do ſo grow in my requital, 
That no hing can wroot you, Shaleſpeare, 

Unro:t the foreſt aks and bear away 
Flocke, folds, and trees, an undiſtiuguiſh'd prey. 

Dryden. 

Uxxo'UGn. cd. Smooth. 

Siward's fon, 
t. nd many wnrovgh youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firtt of manhood. Sh. Macbeth. 

Uxuro'unvEv. adj. Nut ſhaped, not cut to a 

round, 

Thoſe unfil'd piſtolets, 
That more than cannot-ſhot avails or lets; 
Which, negligentiy left ,d, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book 
- Of tome dread comurer. 

Uxko'yai. dj. Unprincely ; not royal. 

By the advice of his envious counſellois, he ſent 
them with oya! reproaches to Muſtdorus and 
Pyrocles, as if they bad done traiteroufly. S:drcy, 

To Unzu'rFLE. v. =. To ceaſe from commo- 
tion, or agitation. 

Where'er he guides his firmy courſers, 
Tlie waves wn fe, and the ſea ſubſides. Dryd-n. 

Uxxu/erLED. adj, Calm; tranquil; not tu- 
multuous. : 

Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 
Calm and unruffled as a ſummer's ſea, 

When ot a breadth of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 
Addiſon. 

Uszv'LzD. ac. Not directed by any ſuperior 

er. 

The realm was left,. like a ſhip in a ſtorm, 
zmidſt all the raging ſurges, amuled and undirected 
of any; for they to whom ſhe was committed, 
faintcd in their labour, or foriook their charge. 

Sperſer. 
Uxarv/Lixess. v. ſ. [from unrl. ] Turbulence; 
tumultuouſneſs; licentiouſneſs. 

By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to 
he commanded, and by the «nruling/s of others, who 
without leave were gone aſhore, ſo fair an occa- 
ſion of victory was neglected. Knolls. 

No care was bad to curb the wrulreſs of anger, 
or the exorbitance of deſire. Amongſt all their 
facrifices they never ſacrificed ſo much as mw _ 

OUtDb. 

Uxxzvu'LY. adj. Turbulent 3 ungovernable ; li- 
rentious ; tumultuous, | 

In ſacred bands of wedlock ty'd 
To Therion, a looſe wnily ſu ain; 

Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, 
And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain. Sperſer. 

Down I come, like gliſt' ring Phacton, 

Wanting the manage of jades. Shk:ſpeare. 

The beſt and ſoundeit of his time had been but 
vaſh ; then muſt we look from his age, to receive 
but unruly way wardneſs. _ Shakeſp. King Lear, 

The tongue is an unwuly evil, full of deadly 

ion. Ja. iii. 

Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give ; 
Doſt each am uiy appetite controul. Ro) commu. 

Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud, 

And welcome force of that zuruly crowd. 17 aller. 

Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgretſed not 
the boundaries of their proper natures ; nor were 
the diſorders begun, which are occaſioned by the 
licerice of «mv/; appetites. Glanvill:. 

You muſt not go where you may dangers mect, 
Th' v «ly fword will no diſtinction make, 

And beauty will net there give wounds, but take. 
- _— Dryden. 

Uxs AF E. adj. Not ſecure; hazardous; dan- 
froerous. 

If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adver- 
faries, yet others ſhould be taught how wſafe it 
was to continue his friends, coker, 

With ſpeed retir'd 
Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th' anzelick throng, 
And left large te!d, w/:fe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion. Milion's Par, Loſe. 

Uncertain ways unf ſeſt are, 

And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. De». 

Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road. Dryd n. 


Donne. 
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Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my rage, 

Unſ.fely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
30 bad, that thou thy ſelf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryd. 

As no man can walk, ſo neither can he think, 
uneaſily or u1ſ.fely ; but in uſing, as his legs, ſo his 
thoughts amiſs, which a yirtuous man never doth. 
Grew, 

Uxs b. adj. Not uttered 3; not mentioned. 

Chant icleer ihall with his words «ſaid. Dryden. 

That I muy leave nothing material «ſid, among 
the ſeveral ways of imitation, 1 ſhall place tranſ- 
lation and paraphraſe. 

Ux$S4a'L1ED. adj. 
with ſalt. 

The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by two great 
quantity of ſea-falt, and common among mari- 
ners, is cured by a diet of freih w/uled things, 
and water, liquor acidulated. Artuthnot. 

UxsaLu'Tgv. adj. | infalutatus, Latin.] Not 
ſaluted. 


Not pickled or ſeatoned 


Gods! I prate ; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave un aluted. Shakejp. Corialunus. 

Ux$SAa'xeT1IF1ED. adj, Unholy; not conſe- 
crated ; not pious. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful ; 
And but that great command o'eriways the order, 
She ſhould in ground «»ſan:fy'd have lodg'd 
'Till the laſt trump. Shakſp. Haml t. 

UxsAa/TIABLE. ad. [ inſatiabilis, Lat. | Not to 
be ſatisfied ; greedy without bounds, 

Unſ.tiable in their longing to do all manner of 
good to all the creatures of God, but eſpecially 
men. Hooker. 

Craſſus the Roman, for his unſatiable greedineſs, 
was called the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 
UxsAaTiSFA'CTORINESS. . ſ. Failure of giy- 
ing ſatisfaction. 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is 
their t factor ine, though they ſhould ſucceed. 
Boyle. 

UnSAT1SFA'CTORY. adj. 
1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 
2. Not clearing the difficulty. 
The ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt 
me to be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and I 
did eat, is an wſzisfatory reply, and therein was 
involved a very impious error. Hrown's Fulg. Fr. 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the de- 
finition of the council of Nice; and it is an w/.415- 
fa/tory anſwer to ſay, they only were againſt latria 
given to images for themſelves, Stilling fleet. 
UxSa'TiSFLED. adj. 
1. Not contented ; not pleaſed, 
Queen Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great 
officer, and being by ſome put in ſome doubt of that 
erſon, whom ſhe meant to advance, ſaid, ſhe was 
like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a man, and ſeemed 
wnſaiizjied in the choice of a man for that place. 

& Bacon. 
Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a large diſ- 
cou fe, mult be very much wſatisfed of me. Digby. 
2. Not ſettled in opinion. 
Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, 
they leave perſons unſaisficd. Hoy e. 
3. Not filled; not gratified to the full. 
Though he were a»/.ztisfied im getting, 
Yet in beſtowing he was moſt princely, 

Whether ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing 
Him whom 1 hate, be more unjultly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 

Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſatisfied 

My anger and revenge ? Denham's Sopby, 
Eternity, human nature- can't look into, with- 
out a religious awe : our thoughts are loſt in the 
endleſs view, and return to us weary and «ſatisfied, 
without finding bounds or place to fix on. Rogers, 
UrnsAa'TISFIEDNESS. n. ſ. [from wnſatisfied.] 
The ſtate of being nat ſatisfied. 

Between my own' wunſatisfiedueſs in conſcience, 
and a neceſſity of ſatisfying the importunities of 
ſome, I was perſuaded to chuſe rather what was 
ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt. King Charles. 


Shake(p. 


Felton's Cliſſicts. 
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men deplore as the unhappineſs of their nature, {x 
indeed the privilege of it, as it is the prerogative a 
men not to be pleaſed with ſuch fond toys as chil. 
dren doat upon. Hoyle. 
a Uxsa'715rx1xG, ad, Unable to gratify tothe 
ull. 

Nor is fame only w{!i;fying in itſelf, but the 
defire of it Jays us open to many accidental troy. 
bles. Addijon, 

Uxsa/vorISESS. 1. . ¶ from wnſavoury.)] 

1. Bad taſte. 

2. Bad ſmell. 

If we concede a national wnſuverin:ſ. in any peg. 
ple, yet ſhall we find the Jews lets ſubject hereto 
than any. Brown, 

Uxsa'vouRY. adj, 

1. Taſteleſs. 

Can that which is w:ſavovry be eaten without 


ob, vi. 

2. Having a bad taſte. 198k 

Unſaveury food, perhaps, 

To ſpiritual natures. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
3. Having an ill ſmell ; fetid. 

Some may emit an unſuvury odour, which may 
happen from the quality of what they have taken, 

b' own, 

4. Unpleafing ; diſguſting. 

Things of ſo mean regard, although neceſſary 
to he ordered, are notwithſtanding very uſo Ys 
when they come to be diſputed of, becauſe diſpy. 
tation pre-ſuppoſeth ſome difficulty in the matter. 

Hooker, 
 Urſavoury neus; but how made he eſcape ? 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Uxsa'v. v. a. To retract; to recant ; to deny 
what has been ſaid. 

Call you me fair? that fair again wnſay ; 
Demetrius loves you, fair. Shakeſpeare. 

Say and wnſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. Milton, 

How ſoon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon zu- 
What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore. Milton's Par. Loft, 
To ſay, and ſtrait any, pretending firſt 


To fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, 


Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Milton, 
There is nothing ſaid there, which you may have 
occaſion to u»/ay. hereafter. Antterbary. 
Unsca'Ly. adj. Having no ſcales. 
The jointed lobſter, and unc ſoale. Gay, 
UxscakRED. adj. Not marked with wounds, 
And muſt the die for this? O let her live; 
So ſhe may live «nſcarr'd from bleeding ſlaughter, 
I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. $414, 
UNxsSCHoLa's TICK. adj. Not bred to literature. 
Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was 
to the wiſcholaſ/ick ſtateſman, that the world owed 
their peace and liberties. Lake, 
Unscuo'oLED. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 
When the apoſtles were ordained to alter the 
laws of heatheniſh religion, they were, St. Paul 
excepted, ſchooled and unlettered men. IIcaler. 
Uxsco'xcueD. adj Not touched by fire. 
His hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. Shake(p, 
Uxsco'urEv. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
Th' enrolled penalties. 
Which a wy like «nſcowr'd armour, hung by th' 
Wall, 
And none of them been worn. Shakef. 
UxscRa'TCHED, adj, Not torn. 
I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter check before your gates, 
To fave wn/cratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks. 
Shakeſpeare, 
* adj. Not covered; not protect- 
ed. 
Thoſe. balls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of 
churches ate adorned with, derive their glitteriag 
brightneſs from their being expoſed, 2 reid, to 


the ſun's refulgent beams. Boyle. 
Uxscr1e TURAL, adj, Not defenſible by ſcrip- 
ture. 


The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was nei- 
ther new nor wiſcriptural, nor in itſelf falſe. Atter, 


UnsA'FELY. adv, Not ſecurely ; dangerouſly. 


E That ani du with tranſitory fruitions, that 


To UNs% AL. ve 4. To open any CP 


ſalt ? or is there any taſte in the white of an egg? 
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This new glare of lizht , 
Caft ſudden on his face, wnſeal'd his ſight, Dry. 
Uxs#4/LED. ec. | 
1. Wanting a ſeal. 
Your oatks 
Are worde, and poor conditions but wſcal'd. Ska. 

2. Having the ſeal broken. 

h UnsYam. v. 4. To rip; to cut open. 

He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewell to him, 
Till he unſeem'd him from the nape to ti chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. Sp. 

UxsSEARCHABLE. adj. Inſcrutable; not to be 
explored. 

All is beſt, though we often doubt 
What th" wnſear chibi : diſpoſe 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. 

: Thou haſt vouchfaf'd 
This friendly condeſcenſion, to relate 
Things elſe by me uwnſearchable. Milton's Par. Loſe. 
ob diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and un- 
ſearchable per ſections of the works of God. Tr! 

Theſe counſels of God are to us wiſcarchat le; 
neither has he left us in ſcripture any marks, by 
which we may infallibly conclude ourſelves in that 
happy number he haz choſen. Rogers. 

It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our 
underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our time 
among infinites and un/earchalles, Matt Legick. 

UxSE/ARCHABLENESS. . f. Impoſlibility to 
be explored. 

The unſearchablen;ſs of God's ways ſhould be a 
bridle to reſtrain preſumption, and not a ſanctu- 
ary for ſpirits of error. Bramball's Anſ. ta Hobtes. 

UxsEg& aS0NABLF. adj. 

1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion ; unfit ; un- 
timely ; ill-timed. 

Zeal, unleſs it he rightly guided, when it en- 
deavours the moſt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth 
upon him thoſe nſeoſonable offices which pleaſe 
him not. Hooker 

Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſnable, who 
adviſe men to ſuſpect that wherewith the world 
hath had, by their own account, twelve hundred 
years acquaintance. g Hoster. 

It is then a very wnſeaſonoble time to plead law, 
when ſwords are in the hands of the vulgar. Senf. 

The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all 
images in churches, in ſuch unſcaſonabl: faſhion, as 
is done in hoſtility. Hayward. 

This digreſſion I conceived not wnſc/nible for 


of 


Milton. 


this place, nor upon this occaſion. Clarendon. 
Haply mention may ariſe 
Milton. 


Of ſomething not wnſcuſonable to aſk. 
Timothy lay cit a- uights, and went abroad often 
at wiſeaſonable hours. Arbuthna. 

2, Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Like an wiſe: he ſtormy day, 

Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores 
As if the world were all diffolv'd in tears. Shakeſ 

3. Late; as, unſeaſonable time of night, 

Ux$#/aS0XABLENESS. . ſ. Diſagreement with 
time or place. 

The moral goodneſs, unfitneſs, and wnſcaſonable- 
ſs of moral or natural actions, falls not within 
the verge of a brutal faculty. Hale. 

Uns# AasSonNa8LY. adv. Not ſeaſonably ; not 
agreeably to time or occafion. 

Some things it aſketh wſcaſ-nably, when they 
need not to be prayed for, as deliverance from 
thunder and tempeſt, when no danger is _ 

00 


Leave to fathcm ſuch high points as theſe, 
Nor be ambitions, ere the time, to pleaſe ; 
Unſeafenatly wiſe, till age and cares 


. 


Have form'd thy ſoul to manage great affairs. 


Dryden. 

By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leſs 

miſchief, will be done in acute diſtempers, than 
by medicines improperly and unſeaſnaliy applied. 

Artuthnot. 

Ulyſſes yielded unſe:ſor:4!y, and his ſtrong paſ- 

fion for his country ſtould have given him vigi- 

lance. Broome. 

UxsN Is ND. ac}. 
1. Unſeaſonable; untimely ; ill-timed. Out of 
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Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And theſe uſe. hours perforce muſt add 
Urto vour ſickneſs. Shaksjpearts Henry IV. 

I think myſelf in a better plight for a lender 
than you are ; the which hath ſomething embol- 
dened me to this wſeaſmr-d intruſion. Shakeſp. 

2. Unformed ; not qualified by uſe. | 

"Tis an d courtier ; adviſe him. Shake/. 

3. Irregular ; inordinate. 

The commithoners pulled down or defaced all 
images in churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable and 
«njcaj-nd faſhion, as if done in hoſtility, = Hayw. 

4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 

5. Not ſalted ; as, unſeaſoned meat, 

Unss/coxnDED. adj. 

1. Not ſupported. 

Him did you leave 
Second to none, unſcconded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In difadvantage. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. 

Strange and unſccend:d ſhapes of worms ſucceed- 
ed. Brown. 
To Uxs t“ enET. v. a. To diſcloſe; to divulge. 

He that confulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould 
not declare what he will do ; but let princes be- 
ware, that the w/-creting of their affairs comes not 
from themſelves. Bacon. 

Uxs#cntrt. adj. Not cloſe; not truſty. 

Who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo wſccret to ourſelves ? 
Ux$Secv'rs. adj. Not ſafe. + 
Love, though moſt ſure, 
Yet always to itſelf ſeems unſecurc. 

UxsEtvu'ceD. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If ſhe remain wnſeduc'd, you not making it ap- 
pear otherwiſe ; for your ill opinion, and th' affault 
you have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer 
me with your ſword. Shak ſpeare, 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unfhaken, «»/cduc'd, unterriſy d. Milt. Par. Loft, 

Uxst“Ixd. adj, Wanting the power of viſicn. 

I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſecing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Sha. 

To UxsEEK“Mu. v. . Not to ſeem. Not in uſe. 

You wrong the reputation of your name, 

In ſo eng to confeſs receipt 
Of that, which hath ſo faithfully been paid. Sha. 

Uxsee'vLiNEss. nf. Indecency; indecorum 
uncomelineſs. | 

All as before his ſight whom we fear, and whoſe 
preſence to offend with any the leaſt unſcemlineſ, 
we would be ſurely as loth as they who moſt re- 
prehend or deride that we do. Hooker. 

Uxszr/MLiy. adj. Indecent; uncomely ; unbe- 
coming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent 
two evils ; the one a mutual exchange of wnſceom/ 
and unjuſt diſgraces offered by men, whoſe 
tongues and paiſions are out of rule; the other a 
common hazard of both, to be made a prey by 
ſuch as ſtudy how to work with moſt advantage 
in private. Hooker. 

Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, 
diſhoneſt, and unſcemly ſpeeches. Perkins, 

Let us now deviſe 


Shake. 


Denham. 


What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide 


The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 
To ſhame obnoxious, — unſeemlieft ſeen. Milan. 
Her gifts 
Were ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd ; 
Unſcemly to bear rule. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
My ſons, let your unſcemly diſcord ceaſe 3 
If not in friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryd. 
I wiſh every unſcemly idea, and wanton expreſ- 
ſion had been baniſh'd from amongſt them. Warts. 
UxsEr/MmLY, adv. Indecently; unbecomingly. 
Charity doth not behave itſelf unſcemly, ſeeketh 
not her own. 1 Cor. xii. 5. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aftony'd ; 
Unſeemly yelling ; diſtant hills return 
The hideous noiſe, Ph:lips. 
Uss EEX. adj. 
1. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. 
A jeſt unſien, inſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a 


ſteeple. Shabsſpeare. 
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Her father and myſelf ll 

Will fo difpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, unſeen, - 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. Sh, 
A painter became a phyſician ; whereupon one 
ſaid to him, you have done well; for before the 
faults of your work were ſeen, but now _ are 
unſ-en. | acon. 

Here may I always on this downy graſs, 

Unknown, wſcen, my eaſy minutes paſs. Noſtom. 

Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſe+n, both when we wake, and when we fleep. 
Milun. 


1 


At his birth a ſtar 
Hen before in heaven, proclaims him come ; 
And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. 
| Milton. 


On ſhe came, 

Led by her heav'nly maker, though unſeen, 
And guided by his voice. Mitt. Par. Loft. 

The footſteps of the deity he treads, 
And fecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 
Unſ-en of all the rude Phæacian race. 

2. Inviſible ; undiſcoverable. | 

The weeds of hereſy being grown in o ripe- 
neſs, do, even in the very cutting down, ſcatter 
oftentimes thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie an 
and buried in the earth; but afterward freſhly 
ſpring up again no leſs pernicious than at the firſt. 


1 Unſkilled ; unexperienced. W 

e was not wſ-en in the affections of the court, 

but had not reputation enough to reform it. Clar. 
Uxse'Le1sH, adj, Not addicted to private in- 

tereſt, 

The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thiug 

ſo much to their own adyantage, notwithſtanding 

which the inclination is nevertheleſs wiſelf/Þ. 

Spectator. 

Uxs#'xT. adj. 


t. Not ſent, : 
| 2. Uxsz'xT for. Not called by letter or meſ- 
enger. 

If a phyſician ſhould go from houſe to houſe 
unſent for, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, 
or what man a fiſtula, he would he as unwelcome 
as the diſeaſe itſelf. Tayhr. 

Somewhat of weighty confequence brings yo 
here ſo often, and went for, . 

UxsEt'»YARABLE. adj. Not to be parted; not to 
be divided. 

Oh world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt 

ſworn, 
Who twine as 'twere in love . 
Unſ-parable, ſhall, within this hour, 
Break out to bittereſt enmity 
Uxs ' ARNAT ED. adj Not parted. 
There ſeek the Theban bard ; 
To whom Perf entire and whole, 
Gave to retain th' «nſeparated ſoul. Pope. 

Un$Sekvicranrs. ad. Uſeleſs; bringing no 
advantage or convenience. 

The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting wound, 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 
But his late wounded wing vſer ui 3 | 

ner. 

'Tis certainly demonſtrated, that the 
tion and expanſion of any proportion of the airy is 
always proportional to the weight incumbent upon 
it; fo that if the atmoſptere had been much great- 
er or leſs than it is, it wowld on the ſurface of the 
earth, have been «:{rviceubl; for vegetation and 
lifes Bentley. 

It can be no wnſ»rvicrat + deſign to religion, to 
undeceive men in ſo important a point. Rogers, 

UvstrvistEaABLY. adv. Without uſe; without 
It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the gloke, 
or lie id'y and wnſe-wiceably there, bur part of it is 
'ntroduced into the plants which grow'thereon, 

| the reſt either remounts again, with the aſ- 
cending vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers. 

Wicdward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Uxsz'T. adj. Not ſet; not placed. 

They urge that God left nothing in his word 
undeſcribed, nothing w/e down; and therefore 

512 char, 
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charged them ſtrictly to keep themſelves 
without any alteration. 

To UxSE/'TTLE. v. a. 

1. To make uncertain. 

Such a doctrine wnſertles the titles to kingdoms 
and eſtates; for if the actions from which ſuch 
ſettlements ſpring were illegal, all that is built 
upon them muſt be ſo too: but the laſt is abſurd, 
therefore the firſt muſt be ſo likewiſe. 

2. To move from a place, 

As big as he was, did there need any great 
matter to e him? L' Eftrange. 
3. To overthrow. 

UNsSE'TTLED. adj. 

t. Not fixed in reſolution; not determined; 
not itcady. 

A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 


To an unſctiled fancy, cure thy brains. Shakeſp. 
Prepar'd I was not 

For ſuch a buſineſs; there am I found 

So much «:ſcttled. Shakeſpeare. 


With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd, 
And all th' «»/c::/'d humours of the land, 
Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakeſpeare. 
Uncertain and wiſct:l'd he remains 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf. Mili. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 
of a wambling ſtomach, and an {-::/cd mind, 

L'Eftrange. 
Uyſcetled virtue ſtormy may appear; 
Honour, like mine, ſerenely is ſevere. Dryden. 
Impartially judge, whether from the very firſt day 
that our religion was unſettled, and church govern- 
ment flung out cf doors, the civil government 
has ever been able to fix upon a ſure foundation. 


2. Unequable; not regular; changeable. 


March and September, the two equinoxes, are 
the moſt windy and tempeſtnous, the moſt «n/z2:d 
and unequable ſeaſons in moſt countries. Bentley. 


3- Not eſtablithed. | 
535 My cruel fate, 

And doubts attending an unſcttled ſtate, 
Forc'd me to guard my coaſt. 

4- Not fixed in a place of abode. 

David ſuppoſed that it could not ſtand with the 
duty which he owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in 
an houſe of cedar trees, and to behold the ark of 
dhe Lord's covenant unſettled. Hooker, 

UxsS%'TTI.EDNESS. 2. |. 

1. Irreſolution ; undetermined ſtate of mind. 

2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 

The wnſeitledneſs of my condition has hitherto put 
a ſtop to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 

3- Want of fixity. 

When the ſun ſhines upon a river, though its 
waves roll this way and that by the wind, yet, for 
all their ui, the fun ſtrikes them with a 
direct and certain beam. South. 

UxsSE'vErED, adj. Not parted; not divided. 

Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 

T' th' war do grow together. Sha. Coriolanus. 
I heir bands, though ſlack, no diſſolution fear; 
Th u:{:v0'd, parts the greateſt preſſure bear; 
Though looſe, and fit to flow, they ſtill cohere. 


- Blackmore. 
.. To Us Ex. v. a. To make otherwiſe than the 
ſex commonly is. 
All you ſpirits 


That tend on mortal thoughts, ne me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Of direct cruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ened. 
He alone ſees all things with an w/hadow:d, com- 
prehenſive viſion, who eminently is all. CI. 
UxSHaA'KEAS LE. adj. Not ſubject to concuſſion. 
Not in uſe. 
Your iſle ſtands, 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks uaſhatiab le, and roaring waters. Shep. 
Ux5s#4KED. adj. Not ſhaken. Not in uſe. 
I know but one, 
That unaflailable holds on his rank, 
Us/batd of motion, Shak: par JaiiaiCorar, 
UxStHiA's bY. 4d. 
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into that] 
Hooker. 


Arbuthnot. 
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t. Not agitated ; not moved. 
Purpoſe is 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : ; 
Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall un/baken, when they mellow be. Shep. 

The wicked's ſpite againſt God, is but like a 
madman's running his head againſt the wall, that 
leaves the wall wn/baker, but daſhes his own brains 
out. Hoy le. 

2. Not ſubject to concuſſion. 

3. Not weakened in reſolution; not moved. 

Ill waſt thou ſhrouded then, 
O patient ſon of God! yet only Nood'ſt 
Unſhaken, Milton's Paradije Regained. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in 
wſhaken duty to his vicegerent. Spratt. 

His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſup- 
ported by virtue, and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy of ambition: his notions were no leſs ſteady 
and une, than juſt and upright. Addiſon. 

To UxSuaKLE. v. a. To looſe from bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought w/hackles their 
minds from the narrow prejudices of education, 
and opens their eyes to a more extenſive view of 
the publick good. Addiſon. 

UNsUA MED. adj. Not ſhamed. 

The brave men ſeeks not popular applauſe : 
Unſham'd, though foil'd, he does the beſt he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden. 

Ux$SHAa'PES. adj, Miſhapen ; deformed. 

Tais unſhapen earth we now inhabit, is the form 
it was found in when the waters had retired. Zurnet. 


South. 


Dryden. 


UNSsUAbOW EH. adj, Not clouded ; not vark- | hea 


Gaſping for breath th' un/hapen Phocæ die, 

And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addiſon. 
Uxs#a'xEv. adj, Not partaken ; not had in 
Bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs ; 

Tedious unſhar'd with thee, and odious ſoon. Miltan. 
To Uxn$Snt/aTH.v.a. Todraw from the ſcabbard. 
Executioner, unſheath thy ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all 

Are brought to the correction of your law : 

There is not now a rebel's ſword une d. Shak. 

Far hence be ſouls profane ! 

Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 

Aſſume thy courage, and wnſbeath thy ſword. Dry. 

The Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, 

Till time give better proſpects, ſtill to k 

The ſword ae, and turn its edge on Cæſar. 

Addiſon. 

Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, > 

opts 


And half u»/beatb'd the ſhining blade. 

Uxsnz'p. adj. Not ſpilt. 

To blood wn/hedthe rivers muſt be turn'd; Milton. 
UNSHE'/L TERED. adj. Wanting a ſcreen ; want- 
ing protection. 

He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite 
this gourd, and leave him u»/b+{tered to that ſcorch- 
ing wrath of God, which will make the improve- 
ment of Jonah's paſſionate wiſh, that God would 
take away his life, his moſt rational defire. 
Decay of Piety. 
Ux$SHr'tLDED. adj. Not guarded by the ſhield. 
He try'd a tough, well-choſen ſpear ! 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But ſcornful offer d his unſbiclded fide. Dryden, 
To Uxs UV. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. 
At the cape we landed for freſh water; but diſ- 
covering a leak, we unſbipped our. goods, and wa- 
tered there. . Swift. 
Ux$sHo'ckeD. adj. Not diſguſted; not offended. 
Thy ſpotleſs thoughts «n/back'd the prieſt may 
r. Tic tell. 
Urs uo. adj. [from unſboed.] Having no ſhoes. 
Their feet nh, their bodies wrapt in rags; 
And both as ſwift on foot, as chaſed ſtags. Spenſer. 
Withhold thy foot from being «wnhod. Fer. ii. 
The King's army, naked and «2d, would, 
through thoſe incloſed parts, have done them little 
harm. Clarendon. 
Uxsnodfok. part. adj, Not ſhaken. 
Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulſions hurl'd, 


| Thou ſtand'it ua/c& amidſt a burſting world. Pope. 


UxSHo'RN. adj. Not clipped. 
This ſtrength, ditfus'd 
No leſs through all my ſinews, joints and bongs, 
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Than thine, while I preſerv'd thefe locks w»4,, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. Mita, 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood, 

Of oaks worn, a venerable wood. Dryd.n, 
Ux$#0'T. part. adj. Not hit by ſhot. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 

With Cupid's pointed arrow plays ; 

They, with a touch, they are ſo keen, 

Wound us «n/bot, and ſhe unſeen. Walt, 
To Unxsn0'uT. v. a. To annihilate, or retratt 

a ſhout. 

Un/hout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius; 

Repeal hin, with the welcome of his mother, 

Shak, ſpears, 
Ux$sno'wEkntD. adj, Not watered by ſhowers, 
Nor is Ofiris ſeen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling th' un/Þ-wer'd graſs with lowings loud, 
Milton, 
Uxnsurr'NKING. adj. Not recoiling; not ſhun. 
aing danger or pain, 
Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 

He only liv'd but till he was a man; 

The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm's, 

In the «n/Þrinking ſtation where he fought, 

But, like a man, he died. Shakeſp. Aſacbeib, 
Ux$S#u'NXABLE. adj. Inevitable. 

Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe; 

'Tis deſtiny unſtunnable like death. Shak. p. C hk. 
Unxs1'tTED. adj. 

1. Not parted by a ſieve. 
The ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 

With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 

Or with ted aſhes. May's V gil. 
2. Not tried; not known by experience. 
Affection] puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 

Unfifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance. Shak p 
Uxs!/GHT. adj. Not ſeeing. A low word, 

uſed only with «n/een, as in the example following, 

Probably formed by corruption of «»/fo/1.4. 

They'll ſay our buſineſs to reform 

The church and ſtate is but a Worm; 

For to ſubſcribe, w/ight, unſeen, 

To an unknown church diſcipline. Hud:rar, 
UxsrGHTED. adj, Invifible ; not ſeens 
Beauties that from worth ariſe, 

Are like the grace of deities, 

Still preſent with us, though w1/ighted., Sucking, 
UNS1'GHTLINESS. ny « [from wiſightly.] De- 

formity ; diſagreeableneſs to the eye. 

The wn/ight/ineſs in the legs, may be helped by 

wearing a laced ſtocking. iſeman's Surgery. 

Uns/GHTLyY, adj, Diſagreeable to the fight. 

On my knees I beg, 
That yow'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
— Good Sir, no more: theſe are aue tricks. 
Shak-ſprores 

Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 

That lie beſtrown, «n/ightly, and unſmooth, 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milt. 

Amongſt the reft, a ſmall, «»/ight/y rout, 

But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. Milt. 

It muſt have been a fine genius for gardening, 

that could have formed ſuch an «»/ig4t/y hollow, 

into ſo beautiful an area. Spector. 

Uxstixc KR. adj. ¶ infincerus, Latin.) 

1. Not hearty ; not faithful. 

2. Not genuine; impure; adulterated. 

I have ſo often met with chymical preparations, 

which I have found ane, that 1 dare ſcarce 

truſt any. Boyles 

7 Not ſound; not ſolid, 
yrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 

But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was wn/incere, Dryd- 

UxsixcERIT v. adj. Adulteration; cheat. 

A ſpirit of ſea- ſalt may, without any wi/inceritys 

be ſo prepared, as to dillolve crude gold. B. 

To Uxs1\xtw. v. a. To deprive of ſtrength. 

Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrengtly 

Stretch'd and difſotv'd into w1/new'd length. Deu. 

Now toys and triftes from their Athens come, 

And dates and pepper have wn/incwv'4 Rome- Dryd. 
The atfected purity of the French has e 

their heroick verſe. The language of an epick 


poem 1s almoſt wholly figurative : yet are my 
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fo fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil 
cin encourage them to be bold with ſafety. 
Dryden, 
Uxs1'SEWED. adj, Nerveleſs; weak. 
Two ſpecial reaſons 
May to you, perhaps, ſeem much w/w d, 
And yet to me are ſtrong. Shakeſpeare's Ham let. 
Uxs1/xGED. adj, Not ſcorched ; not touched by 


e. 
By the command of Domitian, when caſt into a 
chaldron of burning oil, he came out wftrged. 
Brown's Jul. Err. 
Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace, un- 
touch'd, w:/inged. Stephens s Sermons. 
UxsUNKIN q. adi. Not ſink ing. 
Anxur fcels the cool refreſhing breeze 
Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand 
Lie: cover'd with a ſmooth, a ſand. Addion. 
Uxs1/xXv1xG. adj. Impeccable. 
A perfect wn/ming obedience, free from parti- 
cular acts of tranſgreſſion. Rogers. 
Uxs«a'/xNED. adj. Not meaſured ; not com- 
ated. . | 
reis tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſtann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Sbatqp. Coriclanus, 
Uxs«VLLED. adj, Wanting ikill; wanting 
knowledge: with ia before a noun, and before 


a verb. 

Unſtill'd in hellebore, if thou ſhouldſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 

The rules of phyſick would againſt thee cry. 
Dryden. 

Un/til”d and young, yet ſomething ſtill I writ, 
Of Ca'ndifh beauty, join'd to Cecil's wit. Prior, 

Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd field, 

Unyers'd in ſpinning, and in looms 27d. 
Blackmore. 

Poets, like painters, thus unſtill d to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art, Pops. 

Uxsx1!LFUL. adj. Wantingart; wanting Know- 
ledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unſtilſul laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
a cious grieve. Sbal. ſocare. 

Hear his ſighs, though mute: 
U-/i/fu! with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Paradiſe Toft. 

A man, unſtilſul in ſyllogiſm, could perceive the 
weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long, artificial 
and plauſible diſcourſe. Locke. 

Uſing a man's words, according to the propriety 
of the language, though it be not always under- 
ſtood, leaves the blame on him, who is ſo unftilful 
in the language, as not to underſtand it, when uſed 
as it ought. Lacke. 

UxsSxLFULLY. adv. Without knowledge; 
without art. ” 1 

vou ſ unſkilfully; or, if your knowledge 
de — is — — — your malice. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Uxsx1!LFULNESS. u. . Want of art; want of 
knowledge. 

The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch 
2 grace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome 
the unhandſomeneſs, and make the eye force the 
mind to believe that there was a praiſe in that un- 

Mifulsrſs. Sidney. 

Let no prices be heightened by the neceſſity or 
wnſkilfuln ＋ of the contractor. Tay Living Hely. 

UxSLa'1x. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of ſo great a 
fall, and had yet any ſparks of wan duty left in 
them towards me, yet durſt they not ſhew it. 


Sidney, 
Not hecatomb unſlain, nor vows unpaid, 
On Greeks accurs d, this dire contagion bring. 
Dryden. 
Ust b. adi. Not quenched. 
Her deſires new rous'd, 
And yet , will kindle in her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the feaſt; Dryden. 
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Wheat ſteep'l in brine, drawing the brine from 
it, they mix with wn//uct'd lime beat to powder, aud 
to ſow it. | Nortimr”s Hſbandry. 

UnSLEz'p1NG. adj, Ever wakeful. 

And roſeate dews diſpos'd 
All but th' e ping eyes of God to reſt. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

UxsLi'yP186. adj. Not liable to flip; faſt. | 

To knit your hearts ' 
With an «n/;pping knot, take, Antony, 
Octavia to wite. Shakeſp. Art. and Clopatra. 
Ursu genrb. ach. Unpolluted ; not ſtained. 
That drop of bloud that's calm proclaims me 
b-ſtard ; | 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the har lot 
Ev'n here, between the chaſte and wiſirch' brow 
Of my true mother. Shak: fp. Hamtct. 
Ux$sMo'kx EH. adj. Not ſmoked. 
His antient pipe in ſable dy'd, 

And half unſmat'd lay by his fide. Swift. 

Ux$sMmo'/o TH. adj. Rough; not even; not level. 
Not uſed. 

Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping gums 
That lie beſtrown, unſightly, and w/nnrh, 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. 
Milton, 

Unso'ctlanLe. adj. [infociabilir, Latin.] Not 
Kind ; not communicative of good ; not ſuitable to 
ſociety. 

By how much the more we are accompanied 
with plenty, by ſo much the more greedily is our 
end deſired, whom when time hath made uad i 
to others, we become a burden to ourſelyes. 

Raleigh Hift. of the Heid. 

Such a behaviour deterts men from a religious 
life, by repreſenting it as an unſociuble ſtate, that 
extinguiſhes all joy. All in 

Ux$So'clABLY. adv. Not kindly; without goud- 
nature. 

Theſe are pleas'd with nothing that is not un- 
ſocial ly ſour, ill-natur'd, and troubleſome. LIE. 

Uxso'tLED, adj, Not polluted ; not tainted ; 
not ſtained. 

Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? 

My unſoil d name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will your accuſation overweigh. Shakeſpeare. 

The humours are tranſparent, to let in the light, 
unſolled and unſophiſticated by any inward tincture. 


Ray. 
Her Arethufian ftream remains «n/2id, 4 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Pryd x. 
Uxso Hb. adj. Not exchanged for money. 
Mopſus the fage, who future things foretold, 
And t'other ſeer, yet by his wife un{o/d. Dryden. 
Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
Unſtall'd, »n//4; thus glorious mount in fire. 


ä 

UxsoLDIERLIEK T. adj. Unbecoming a ſoldier. 

Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while they 
ſlept; but even this would be hie lite in our 
age. Broome, 

Uxso'L1n. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenſion of body is nothing but the cohe- 
ſion of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the 
extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of una, in- 
ſeparable and unmoveable parts. * Locke. 

Unso0o'T. for unſweet. - Spanſer. 

Ux$soPni'sT1caTED. adj, Not adulterated ; 
not counterfeit. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranſpa- 
rent, to let in light and colours, unfouled and un- 
ſores by any inward tincture. 

More again Atheiſm. 

Blue vitriobl, how venereal and wnjophifficated 
ſoever, rubb'd upon the whetted blade of a knife, 
will not impart its latent colour, Hoyle. 

If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by un- 
varied terms, and plain, unſophrſticated arguments; 
yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed on by 
fallacies. Locke. 

Ux$so'LVED. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a ſincere ſearcher of truth, b 
labour and prayer, find out the ſolution of thoſe 
perplexities, .which have hitherto 3 * 

atts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he _—_ 
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wiſolved; fo I will give you another, and leave the 
expoſition to your acute judgment. Dryden. 

UNS0'RTED. adj. Not diſtributed by proper 
ſeparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie 
in the braw u , and thrown together without 
order. Waits. 

Uxso'vcnurT. adj. = 

1. Had without ſeeking. 

Mad man, that docs ſeek 
Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ſtrife ; 
She comes «»/44zvt ; and ſhunned, follows eke. 
F N Spenſer. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth, 

That would be woo'd, and not «nſeu2bt be won. 
: Miltin, 
They new hope reſume, 
To find whom at the firſt they found unſeugbe. 
Milton, 
The fea o'erfraught would ſwell, and th' n be 
diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. MI. 
Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came ug le. 
Liitan. 

If ſome foreign and unſaugbt ideas offer them- 
ſelves, reje& them, and keep them from taking 
off ot minds from its preſent purſuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne'er from velvet flipper free, 
Whence comes this w/ougbt honour unto me ? 


F. cen. 


2. Not ſearched; not e 

Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unſaught, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. Sh p. 
Uxs&uxD, adj. 
t. Sickly ; wanting health. 

Intemp'rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfect and unſound, Denham, 

An animal whoſe juices are wnſound, can never 


be duly nouriſhed; for wound juices can never 


duly repair the fluids and ſolids. Arbutbuct. 
2. Not free from cracks. 
3. Rotten; corrupted. 
4. Not orthodox. 
Theſe arguments being ſound and good. it can- 
not be un or evil to hold Kill the ſame aſſertion. 
Hooker . 
Eutyches of ſound belief, as touching their true 
perſonal copulation, become unſund, by denying 
the difference which tilt continueth between the 
one and the other nature. Hooker, 
5. Not honeft ; not upright: 
Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt it ſhould make me ſo unjaund a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. _ 
6. Not true; not certain; not ſolid. 
3 A. 7 — vain humours, fed 
ith fruitleſs follies, and unſaumd delights. Spenſer. 
7. Not faſt ; not calm. 
The now fad king, 
Tofs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, - 
Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering ; 
Lifts not to eat; ſtill muſes; fleeps unſeund. Dani-/, 
8. Not cloſe ; not compact. 


Some lands make unjound cheeſe, notwithſtand- - 
ing all the care of the good houſewife. Moriimer. - 


9. Not ſincere; not faithful. 


This Boobyclod ſoon drops upon the ground 
A certain token that his love's unſ/and ; - 


While Lubderkin ticks firmly. Gay, 

10. Not ſolid ; not material. 

Of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſeund, 

That like a ghoſt he ſeem d, whoſe grave<loaths 
are unbound. 7 Spenſer. 


11. Erroneous > wrong. 
What fury, what conceit unſound, 
Preſenteth here to death ſo ſweet a child? 
Fairfax, 
His-puiffancey trufting- in th Almighty's aid, 
I mean to try, whoſe reaſon 1 have try d 
Unſound and falſe. | Milan. 
12. Not faſt under foot. 
Uxso/uxDEn. ach. Not tried by the plummet. 
Gloſter is : 
Unſrunded yet, and full of deep deceits Shep. 
Orpheus 


Shakeſpeare, - 


— — 
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Orpheus” lute was ſtrung with poets finews, | 


Whoſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ſtones ; 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Torfake ei deeps to dance on ſands. Shakeſp. 

Ux$S0'UNDNESS. 2. /. 

1. Erroneouſneſs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unſound, wherein doth the point of 
un cundnes lie? Hooker. 

2. Corruptneſs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which com- 
plain of unſound parts, with what Kind of un- 
ſowndn-ſs every ſuch part is polletled. Hooker, 

z. Want of ſtrength ; want of ſolidity. 


The vn of this principle has been often | 


_ expoſed, and is univerſally.acknowledged. Addliſon. 
_ Uxso'vxev. aq. 
1. Not made ſour. | 
Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and un- 
ſoured in winter than in ſummer. Bacon; Naz. Hift. 
2. Not made moroſe. 
Secure theſe golden early joys, 
That vouth «:/«r'd with ſorrow bears. Dryden. 
Use. adj, Not propogated by ſcattering 
ſeed. 
Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet 
are 1/97. acon. 
If the ground lie fallow and ſown, corn- 
flowers will not come. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The flow'rs neun in fields and meadows 
reign'd, 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd. 


Dryden. 

UxsrPa/kED. adj. Not ſpared. 

Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour un/par'd. 
Miton, 
'UxsPpa/rING. adi. 

1. Not parſimonious. | 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
'Heaps with wnſparing hand. Nilien. 

2. Not merciful. 

To UNSYETAEk. v. a. To retract; to recant. 

I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
U heat mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf. Shakeſp. 

Uxs>EAiKAaBLE. adj, Not to be expreſſed ; in- 
effable; unutterable. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and 
zeal of heart, aſfordeth to God himſelf that glo- 
rt», that aid to the weakeſt ſort of men, to the 
molt perfect that ſolid comfort, which is up- 


411. c Hooker. 
A heavier taſk could not have en impos d, 
Than I to ſpeak my grief u2/p:.:tutle, Shakeſpeare. 


Both addreſt for ſiglit 

Unſprakatte : for who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate? Milton. 

The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger than 
the capacities of mortality; miglity, and w//þ.a4- 

alle; and not to be underſtood, till it comes to be 
felt. Seh. 

This fills the minds of weak men with ground— 
leſs fears, and unſpeut e rage towai ds their fellow 
ſub-ects. Addiſon, 

Ux5sPEAKABLY. adv. Inexpreſſibly; inett- 

-- ably. 

When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents 
us with nothing but bleak and barren proſpects, 
there is ſomething «»ſp:akably chearful in a ſpot of 
ground which is covered with trees, that ſmile 
amidft all the rigours of winter. Spectator. 

Uxsyx'cirfieD. adj. Not particularly men- 

_ tioned. 

Were it not r-quiſite that it ſhould be concealed, 
it had not paſſed wnſp-cafi.d, Brown's Vulg. Ers. 

UxsS»r/coULATIVE. adj, Not theoretical. 

Some uni culutive men may not have the ſkill to 
eximine their aſſertions. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Uxs YTD. aq. Not diſpatched ; not performed. 

Wenutus withdraws, 

Vuſeed the ſervice of the common cauſe. Carth. 

Uxs»t'xT. adj. Nut waſted ; nut diminiſhed; 
not weakened ; not exhauſted. 

The ſound i cloſed within the ſides of the bell, 

cameth forth at the holes wnſpent and more ron, 
acon. 
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Thy fame, not circumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
Flies hke the nimble journeys of the hght, 
And is, like that, wnſp.at too in its flig t. Dryden. 

To UnsyHe'/xe. v.a. To remove from its orb. 

You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 


Though you wou'd ſeek t“ wnſphere the ſtars|, 


with oaths, 

Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Shakeſpeare. 
Let my lamp at midnight hour | 

Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 

Where I may oft out. watch the bear, 

With thrice great Hermes; or «ſphere 

The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 

Th' immortal mind. 

Uxs rgb. adj. 

1. Not ſearched; not explored, 

With narrow ſearch l muſt walk round 

This garden, and no corner leave wnſpy'd. Milian. 
2. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered. 

Reſolv'd to find ſome fault, before unſpy'd ; 
And diſappointed, it but ſatisfy'd. Tukell, 
UxsSPUVLT, adi. 

1. Not ſhed. 

That blood which thou and thy great grand- 

fire ſhed ; 

And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, 

Had been it, had happy Edward known, 

That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. Denh. 
2, Not ſpoiled ; not marred. 

To borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is ; 

Then have of thine owne, without lending, zu- 

ili. f Tuſſer. 

To UxsyrRIT, v. a To diſpirit; to depreis; 
to deject. 

Denmark has continued ever ſince weak and 
un pirited, bent only upon ſafety. Temple, 

Could it be in the power of any temporal loſs, 
ſo much to diſcompoſe and u»ſpirit my ſoul 2 Norr. 

Uxsyo'ttED. adj. 

1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

All the way that they fled, for very deſpight, in 
their return they utterly waſted whatfoever they 
had before left «ſpoiled. Spenſer's Ireland. 

The Engliſh ſearch'd the river in tuch ſort, as 
they left few ſhips wn/poil-d or untaken-. Laco. 

Unſpoid ſhall be her arms, and unproſan'd 
Her holy limbs. Dryden, 

2. Not marred; not hurt; not made uſeleis; 
not corrupted. 

Bathurſt, yet wi/psid by wealth. 

UnsSPo'TTED. ad. 

1. Not marked with any ſtain. 

A milk-White hind, 

Without ped, innocent within. Dryden. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phazbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſeven wnſpo/te{ ewes. Dryden. 

2. Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 

Satyran bid him other buſineſs ply. 

Than hunt the fteps of pure, «»/p7::ed maid. Sp nf. 
A heart wnjp»ted is not eaſily daunted. Shate/p. 
There is no King, be his cauſe never fo ſpotlets, 

if it come to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try 

it out with all »n/p«ed ſoldiers. S. Henry V. 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the 

fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, and to 

keep himſelf unſpuit d from the world. James, i. 27. 
Wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and an wnſpotted 

life is old age. Apocrypha. 

Make hcr his eternal bride ; 
And from her fair ed fide 
Two bliſsful twins are to be born. Milton. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave 

His prey, nor ſutfer my «»{pt2:d ſoul 

For ever with corruption tnere to dwell, Milton. 
Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and 

unſpotted obedience to its precepts. Rogers. 

UxsQua'ktn. adj. Not formed; irregular. 

When he ſpeaks 

'Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms «nſquar*d ; 

Which, trom the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 

Would feem hyperboles. Sh p. Trail, and Crefſia. 
UxsTA'BLE. adj, [iaſtabili,, Lat.] 

1. Not fixed ; not faſt, 

A popular tate not founded op the general in- 


Milton. 


Pepe. 
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tereſts of the people, is of all others the mot 

uncertain, w/fbl:, and ſubject to the moſt eaſy 

changes. Temple 

Thus air was void of light, and earth 2%. 
95 

See harneſ d ſtzeds deſert the ſtony town Is 
And wander roads ui, not their owa. Cay, 

2. Inconſtant ; irreſolute. 

Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 

Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit 

Real nec-iiities, and give way the while 

T' urftal |: ſlightaeſs. Shakeſprare'; Coriet, 

A double-minded man is wnflable. Fame, i. 8, 

UnsTa'1D. adj, Not cool; not prudent ; not 
ſettled into diſcretion ; not ſteady ; mutable. 

His unſtayed youth had long wandered in the 
common labyrinth of love; in which time, to 
warn young people of his unfortunate folly, he 
compil'd theſe twelve oeglogues. Spenſer, 
Io the gay gardens his «://aid defire 
Him wholly carried, to refreſh his fprights. Ser. 

Will the King come, that I may breathe my lit 
In wholeſome council to his unfaid youth. Shek, 

Tell me, how will the world repute me, 

For undertaking ſo uu journey? 
I fear it will make me ſcandalized. Shakeſpeare, 
Wo to that land, 
Which gaſps beneath a child's wffuid command. 
Junys, 

UxsTAibNEsSS. . f. 

1. Indiſcretion ; volatile mind. 

2. Uncertain motion. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of 
ſhaking wftuida-ſs over all his body, he might ſee 
in his countenance ſome great determination mix- 
ed. with fear. Sits y. 

USSsST HIN Eh. adj. Not ſtained; not died; not 
diſcoloured; not di honoured; not polluted. 

Pure and wftaincd religion ought to be the high- 
eſt of all cares appertaining to publick regimen. 

Hotter. 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy'd. 
But ever, like herſelf, wz//a:n'd hath been try d. 
Sp.n, 
I do commit into your hand oY 
Th' wrftained ſword that you have us'd to bear, 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the ſame 
With a like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 
As you have done *gain'ſt me. Shakef. Hen, IV. 
I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an uind wife to my ſweet love. Shak /. 
Y our youth, 
And the true blood which peeps forth faintly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an wffain'd ſhepherd, 


Shakeſpeare, 
The hooked chariot ſtood 
Unſlain'd with hoſtile blood, Milton, 
That good earl, once preſident 
Of England's council, and her treaſury ; 
Who liv'd in both wfain'd with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himſelf content. AM. 
Her people guiltleſs, and her fields d. 
Hoe on mn. 
Theſe, of the garter call'd, of faith —_— 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd. Dryden. 
To UnsTA'TE. v. a. To put out of dignity. 
High-battled Cæſar will 
Ur/tate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a ſworder. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
I wou'd nate myſelf to be in a due reſolution. 
Shakeſprerte 
UxsTa/TVvV TABLE. edi. Contrary to ſtatute. 
That plea did not avail, although the leafe were 
notoriouſly nate, the rent reſerved, being 
not a ſeventh part of the real value. Swift. 
Unsra'uxcuen. adj. Not ſtopped]; not fiayed. 
With the iſſuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whoſe w:faunch:d t hi ſt 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. Sl. 
UxsTEADIL v. adv. 
1. Without any certainty. 
2. Inconſtantly ; not conſiſtently, | 
He that uſes his words looſely and 1d 
will not be minded, or not underſtood. [nkes 


| 
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Frs r r'Abix Ess. . ſ. Want of conſtancy; ir · 
reſolution ; mutability. 


A prince of this character, will inſtruct us by 


his example, to fix the unſtcadin:ſs of our politic ks. 
Add on 


In the reſult, we find the ſame fpirit of cruelty, 
the ſame blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and e. 
Swift. 
Uxs1 NAD. adj. 
1. Inconftant; irreſolute. 
And her w:/trady hand hath often plac'd 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them faſt. 


Denham.l 


No meaſures can be taken of an «1/ferdy mind; 
rl tis too much or too little. LEftrange. 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill uafcady, 
And nothing but neceſſity can fix him. Rows. 

2. Mutable ; variable; changeable. 

If the motion of the fun were as unequal as 
that of a ſhip driven by «feady winds, it would 
not at all help us to meaſure time. Locke. 

3. Not fixed; not ſettled. | 

Uxsr EADFAST. adj.' Not fixed; not faſt; not 
reſolute. 

I'll read you matter, 

As full of peril and advent'rous ſpi: it, 

As to ov'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unfteadfoft footing of a ſpear. Shakeſp. 

UxSTES'PEv. adj. Not ſoaked. 

Other wheat was ſown une ped, but watered 
twice à day, Hacon's Nat, Hift. 

T, UxsTrxG. v. a. Todiſarm ot a ſting. 

He has diſarmed his afflitions, unſlung his mi- 
ſeries; and though he has not the proper happi- 
neſs of the world, yet he has the greateſt that is to 
de enjoyed in it. South's Sermons. 

UxsTi/XTED. adj. Not limited. 

In the works of nature is unffinted goodneſs 
ſbewn us by their author. Sk-l:on. 
Uxs TVRRED. adj. Not ſtirred; not agitated. 

Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to ſtand unftirred, 
let fall to the bottom a reſinous ſubſtance. Boyl:. 

To Uxs Tr TCH,” v. a. To open by picking the 
ſtitches. 

Cato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a 
taylor, friendſhip ought not to be unripped, but 
u ſitc hd. Collier. 

Uxs To'opiNG, adj, Not bending ; not yield- 
ing. | 
Such neighhour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing priv'lege him, nor partialize 
The wn/{o-ping firmneſs of my upright ſoul. 

To Uns HO. v. 4. To free from ſtop or ob- 
fraction ; to open. 

Such white fumes have been afforded, by un- 
fopping a liquor diaphanous and red. Boyle. 

The eyes of the blind ſnall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf 2 e. Iſa. xxxv. 5. 

One would woader to find fuch a multitude of 
nitches unſt-pped. ; Aadiſan. 

Uxs TOP EO. adj, Meeting no reſiſtance. 

The flame g d, at firſt more fury gains, 
And Valcan rides at large with loofen'd reins. 

Dryden. 

Urs TRAIN ED. adj. Eaſy; not forced. 

By an eaſy and wfraincd derivation, it implies 
the breath of God. Hak-wwill on Providence. 

UxsTRAtTENED. adj. Not contracted. 

The eternal u iſdom, from which we derive our 
deings, eariched us with all theſe ennoblements 
that were ſuitable to the meaſures of an unftrait- 
end goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch a creature. 

Glanville 

UxST&#NGTHENED. «dj. Not ſupported; not 
aſſiſted. | 

The church of God is neither of capacity ſo 
weak, nor ſo nen with authority from 
adove, but that her laws may exact obedience at 
the hands of her own children. Hooker. 

To Uxs Tri/NG. v. a. 

1. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to deprive of 

ngs. 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more 
Than an inge viol or harp. Shak. Rich. III. 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe, 
On William and Maria's praiſe ; 


Shak. 1 


UNS 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 


Lill nature's muſick lies aun. 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung ; 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow unſtrung. Smuh. 

2. To looſe; to untie. 

Tnyaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His garland they w//ring, and bind his hands. Dry. 

UxsTrv'ck, ac, Not moved; not atfeted, 

Over durk and dry, 
They journey toilſome, unfuige'd with length 
Of march, wiflr ack with horror at the ſight 
Of Alpine rid es bleak. Philips. 

Uxs Tu'vigv. adj. Not premeditated ; not la- 
boured. 

In your converſation I cou'd obſerve a clear- 
neſs of notion, expreſs'd in ready and unf] 
words, yden, 

UxsTu'rFED. adj. Unfilled ; not crowded. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie; 

But where unbruiſed youth with Haff d brains, 
Duth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth 
reign. S pure. 

Uxsens TN TIL. ad. 

1. Not ſolid; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou «ſ«5fential air that J embrace; 
The wretch that thou haſt blown uato the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. Shak. King Lear. 

Darkneſs now roſe, 
As daylight ſunk, aud brought in low'ring night, 
Her ſhadowy off-pring, «:/«/fantial both, 
Privation mere of light and abſent day. Milos. 

2. Not real. 

If empty, unſubſiantial beings may be ever made 
uſe of on this occaſion, there were never any 
more nicely imagined and employed. Addiſon 

Uxsucegg'uzb. adj. Not ſucceeded. 

Unjuſt equal o'er e to let reign ; 

One over all, with w:fucceeded power. Milton. 

Uxsucce'ssruL. adj. Not having the wiſhed 
event ; not fortunate. 

O the ſad fate of unſucceſiſul fin ! 
You ſee yon heads without, there's worſe within. 
Cleaveland. 


Prior. 


Ye rs x 

From wnſucceſsful charge! be not diſmay'd. Milt. 
Hence appear the many miſtakes, which have 
made learning generally ſo unpleaſing and ſo un- 
| ſucceſsful. Milton. 
My counſels may be unſucceſsful, but my prayers, 
Shall wait on all your actions. Denham. 
The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitioſity of 
man's will, he charges as the only cauſe that ren- 
dered all the arguments his doctrine came cloathed 
with, unſucceſsful. Scatb 

Had Portius been the unſucceſsful lover, 
| The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 
Addiſon. 
Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude 
a competitor, while the unſucceſsful, with as much 
eagerneſs, lay their claim to him as their brother. 
* $3 Addi ſan. 
Thoſe are generally more unſucceſiſul in their 
purſuit after fame, who are more dehrous of ob- 
taining it. Addiſon. 
Leave dang'rous truths to «nſucc;/iſul ſatire. Pope. 
Uxsvcct'srvLiLY.adv. Unfortunately; with- 

out ſucceſs. 


innocently ; while the ambitious man attempts to 
pleaſe others ſip fully, and, perhaps, in the iſſue, 
unſuccefs fully to. cut h. 
Uxsuccre'sruULNEss. . % Want of ſucceſs ; 
event contrary to with. 
Admonitiogs, frateraal or paternal, then more 
public reprehenſions, and upon the wſucceſsfulneſs 


| We cannot ſum up the wrſucceſſive and ſtable di- 
region of God. 

The unſ«cceiive duration of God with relation to 
himſelf, doth nat communicate unto other created 
beings, the ſame manner of duration. Hate. 


The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf | 


of all theſe milder medicaments, the cenſures of | 


the church. Hammond. | 
Uxsucce'ss1vs. adj. Not proceeding by flux of 
parts. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


| offs. © 
| Unſuct} of lamb or kid, Great Qin ohey: 
Urxsv'scFERABLE, adj. Not ſupportable ; in- 


tolerable ; not to be endured. 

The irkſume deformities, whereby througtr 
endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of indige ſted prayers, 
they oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt «?ſferab/s mau- 
ner, the worthieſt part of chriſtian duty towds 
God Hookers 


That glorious form, that light i»ſufferable, 

And that far-beamiag blaze of majeſty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'ns high council tabla 
To fit the midſt of trial unity, 

He laid afide. Miltom. 

A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſidee, 
are more wyuffrulls by her natural fluttiſhneſs. 

Swift. - 

UxSurF1ctuNce. . . [inſsfiſance, Fr.] Iuabi- 
lity to anſwer the end propoled. 

The error and inſuf/iuence of the arguments, dots 
make it on the cuutrary ſide againſt them, a ſtrong 
preſumptiou that God hath not moved their hearts 
to think ſuch things as he hath not enabled them 
to prove. laber. 

UssUrFYelesT. ad. Lal, Fr.] Unable; 
inadequate. | | 

Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of » 
the other ways, and how wunſuficient they are, te 
give a ſatis factory account of the ideas we have, 
erects this, of ſeeing all things in Gud, upon their 
ruin, as the true. | Locke. 

Unsu'c axzÞ. aaf Not ſweetened with ſugar. 
Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſu- 
gared, and into other water «nſugared. Bacon. 

UnsuU/iTABLE. ac. Not congruous; not equal; 


.| not p 


Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her 
out of faſhion; richly ſuited, but u j 
like the brooch and the tooth-pick, which we 
wear not now. : Shakeſpeare. 
He will ſmile upon her, which will now be ſo 
wiſuitable to her diſpoſition, being addicted to a me- 
lancholy, that it cannot but turn him into contempt. 
Shaksſp: Twelfth Nit. 
That would likelieſt render contempt inſtead ; 
Hard recompence, unſuitable return 
For ſo much good. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 
All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is wnſuita- 
bl: to a wicked man; and therefore could be no fe- 
licity to him. Trllotfore 
Confider whether they be not unneceſſary ex- 
pences ; ſuch as are wn/uable to our cucumſtances. 
Altterbur y. 
To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 


with ſo refigned an obedience to ſuperiours, is 


very unſuitable with the civil and religious liberties 

we ſo zealouſly aſſert. Swift, 
Ux$Su'1TABLENESS. . . Incongruity ; unfit 

neſs. 

| The unſuitableneſs of one man's aſpect to another 

man's fancy, has raifed fuch an averſion, as has 

produced 2 perfe hatred of him. South, 
Uxsvu'1TiNG. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. 
Whilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your 


grief, : 
A paſſion molt un ſuilinę ſuch a man. Shot-'p. 
Leave thy joys, urſuiting ſuch an age, 
To a freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. Dryden. 


Uxsvu/LL1ED. adj. Not fouled; not difgraced ; 
pure. 
My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unſulled lily. Shakeſpeare. 
To royal authority, a moſt dutiful ubſervance 
has ever been the proper, «n{ullicd honour of your 
church. Spratt. 


Theſe an altar raiſe: 
An hecatomb of pure, unjul/y'd lays 6 
That altar crowns. Pope. 
Uxsu'/NnG. adj, Not celebrated in verſe; not 
recited in verſe. 
Thus was tbe firſt day ev'n and morn, 
Nor paſs'd uncelebrated, nor unſang 
By the celeſtial choirs: Mikn's Par. Lat. 
Half yet remains unſang; but narrower bound 


UnSUCKED. a, Not having the breaſts drawn. 


Hay the viſible diuraal pters. i. Por. 7 oft. 


* — 


Rays which on Houzh's «nfll;'{mitre ſhine. Pope; - 


Hero. . 
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Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
at not a mountain rears its head unſung, Addiſon, 
Unsu/xxeD. adi. Not expoſed to the ſun, 
T thought her as chaſte as «nſunn'd ſnow. Shokeſp. 
You may as well ſpread out the w:/u7n'd heaps 
Of miſer's treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity, 
And let a ſingle, helpleſs maiden paſs 
Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte. Mien. 
Uxsvrr/rrLiLvUoVUS. adj, Not more than enough. 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 
In unſaper fluous, even proportion, 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore. 
- Milton, 
UxSUPPLA'NTED-. ad. 
1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which 
ſupports it. 
Gladſome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seaſon of reſt ; but well bedew'd repair 
Exch to his home with «nſuppl.nted feet. Philips. 
2. Notdefeated by ſtratagem. 
'UxsvyPLteD. adj. Not ſupplied ; not accom- 
modated with ſomething neceſſary. 
Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 
Her fire left unſupply'd her only want. Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what 


he naturally wants, and is unmindful of the un- 


pled diſtreſs of other men, betrays the ſame tem- 
per. Sper tator, 

UxsvuyPo'rRTABLE. adj. [irſypportabley French. ] 
Intolerable ; ſuch as cannot be endured. ; 

The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt, by continu- 
ance grows the more unſupportable. Boyle. 

The waters mounted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it ; and by their interpoſition betwixt the 
earth and the ſun, fence off the ardent heat, which 
would be otherwiſe unſupportable. voce ard. 

Uxsuproa TABL. adv. Intolerably. 

For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience 
aſſures him that he ſhall be infinitely, wſupportably 
miſerable, is certainly unnatural. Sauth 

'UxsvePo's TED. adj. 

1. Not ſuſtained ; not held up. 

. Them ſhe up-ſtays 
Gently with myrtle band ; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt wn/«pported flow'r. Milton. 

2. Not aſſiſted. 

Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcou- 
razed, as to deſpair of the favourable look of 
learning upon our ſingle and un/upprrted enden- 
vours. Brown's Preface to Vulgar Ritus. 

Uxsv'rr. adj, Not fixed; not certain. 

What is love? tis not hereafter : 
Preſent mirth hath pretent laughter ; 
What's to come is ſtill unſ+re. 

The men he preſt but late, 
To hard atſays unfit, %, at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. 
Fairfax. 

The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be moſt ſaſe, 
when indeed moſt unſure, advanced many to new 
honours. Hayward, 

How vain that ſecond life in others breath ! 

Tk eſtate which wits inherit after death 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt refign : 
Uni: the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! Pope. 

UxsUrmo'UNTALLE. adj. | infarmontable, Fr.) 
Inſuperable; not to he overcome. 

What ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſurdi- 
ries, and whrmomtible rubs in one opinion, to take 
refuge in the contrary, which is built on fome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable ? Locke. 

Uxsusck'r TIE LE. adj. Incapable; not liable 
to admit. 

She a goddeſs died in grain, 

Was wilnſceptible of ſtain. Sevift, 
Uxzvsvs/cr. Ja. Not confidered as like- 
UzsSrser/cren. fly todo or mean ill. 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 

Tie daugerous and //, Haſtings. Shak-ſpeare. 
Author un ſu ſpre 
Friendly to man, far from q eceit or guile. Milton. 
On the coaſt averſe 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ſtealth 


Sh eure. 
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This day, my Perſicus, thou ſhalt perceive, | 
Whether I keep myſelf thoſe rules I give, 
Or elſe an unſuſpected glutton live. Dryd-n. 

They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, 
altogether unſaſpected of avarice or corruption. 

Savift. 

Uxsvsrx/cTixNG. adj. Not imagining that — 
ill is deſigned. 

When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 
Pleas'd in the gen'ral's ſight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden, before ſome vnſu/pefing town; 

The captive race, one inſtant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. Pope. 
Uzxsvuser'ciovs. adj, Having no ſuſpicion. 

He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thoſe too maſſy pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave main ſupport : 

He unſeſpiciaus led him. Miltan's Agen tes. 

The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreſs, 
With eager hope and wryſ-ſpicious faith, Smith, 

Ux$SUs TAINED. adj. Not ſupported ; not held 
up. | 

Its head, though gay, 
Hung drooping, unſuftain'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
All wn/u/fain'd between the wave and ſky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 

To UxsSwa'THE. v. a. To free from folds or 
convolutions of bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to wnſwathe 
me. Addiſon. 

Unxswa'vAntr. adj. Not to be governed or 
influenced by another, 

He how'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, «yſwoy:ble, and free. Shakeſprare. 

Uxswa'x ED. adj. Not wielded; not held in 
the hand. : 

He makes for England, here to claim the 

crown 
AIs the chair empty ? is the ſword unſway'd ? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd ? Shake/. 

To Uxnswe'/ak. v. n. Not to ſwear; to recant 


any thing ſworn. 


The ape was glad to end the ſtriſe ſo light, 

And thereto ſwore ; for who would not oft ſwear, 
And oft wrſwear, a diadem to bear? Spenſer. 

Ty Uxswe'aT. v. a. To caſe after fatigue ; to 
cool after exerciſe. 

The interim of vf tag themſelves regularly, 
and convenient reſt before meat, mav, with pro- 
fit and delight, be taken up with ſolemn muſick. 

Milton on Education. 

Uxsw#/aTiIxNG. ach. Not ſweating. 


Long were to tell the troublous ſtorms that toſs 
The private ſtate, and make the life unfAveer. 
| Spenſer. 
Uxswer'pT. adj. Not bruſhed away; not clean- 
ed by ſweeping. 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do't, 
The duſt of antique time would lie unſwept. Shak. 
Uxswo'rx. «dj. Not bound by an oath. 
| You are yet unſwworn : 
When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with 
men. Shakeſpeare. 
UxTa'ixTEn. ad. 
1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. 
Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. Shakeſp. 
What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart wntainted? 
Shakeſpeare, 
Ireland's zntoi»/ed loyalty remain'd. Roſconmnyn. 
Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh and untainted, 
out of the hands of nature, with the confirmed ob- 
ſtinacy in an aged ſinner. South. 
This unt-mt-d year is all your own; 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown. 
a Dr yd ”". 
The moſt »1ai»ed credit of a witneſs will ſcarce 
he able to find belief. 
Keep the air of the room «»2int-d with fire, 
ſmoke, or the breaths of many people. bu. 


Maden Par. I,. | 
{ 


2. Net charged with any crime, 


Lock», 7 


UNT 


And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. SH 

3- Not corrupted by mixture. : 

The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecret ; 
Th' untainted winds refuſe th' infecting load. Smit, 

USTA'KEN, adj. 

1. Not taken. | 
- Until this day remaineth the vail uzzaker away, 

2 Cor. til 

The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in ſuch ſort, as 
they left few ſhips unſpoiled or untaten. Hayy nd, 

Diſpoſe already of th' wntaken ſpoil, JJ, 

Otherwiſe the whole buſineſs had miſcarried, 
and Jeruſalem remain'd untaken. Dryden, 

A r ſchemes the monarch's mind em- 

PLoy 3 
Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy, P Pe. 

2. UxTA/KEN . Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this diſcourſe, will leave 
no more room un!aken up by heaven. * 

UN THL KEY of. adi. Not mentioned in the 
world. 

Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, 
That the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untall'd of and unſeen. Shak-/, 

No happineſs can be, where is no reſt; 

Th' unknown, wntalt'd of man is only bleſt. Dyyd. 

Ux TA'MEABLE. adj, Not to betamed; not to 
be ſubdued. 

Gold is ſo witameable by the fire, that after many 
meltings and violent heats, it does ſcarce — 

thin, 

He is ſwifter than any other bull, and untamat/, 

Grew, 

UxTaMen. adj. Not ſubdued ; not ſuppreſſed; 
not ſoftened by culture or diſcipline. 

A people very ſtubborn and wntamed; or, if ever 
tamed, yet lately have quite ſhooken off their 
yoke, and broken the bonds of their obedience. - 


* Ireland, 
What death has heav'n deſign'd, 
For ſn untum d, ſo turbulent a mind! Drydn, 
Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than 
the wild and moſt untamed part of the — 
Locle. 
To UN TA NLE. v. a. To looſe from intricacy 
or convolution. : 
O time, thou muſt untungle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. Sb. 
This is that very Mab, 
That cakes the elflocks, in foul, ſluttiſn hairs, 
Which, once «rang, much misfortune hodes. 


In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, Shakeſpeare, 
They rubth' unſweating bro, and ſwear they ſweat. | I'll give thee up my bow and dart; 
Dryden. | Untangle but this cruel chain, 
Uxswrt'T. adi. Nut ſweet; diſagreeable. | And freely let me fly again. Pri. 


Ux Ts TED. adj. Not taſted; not tried by the 
palate. 
* The tall ſtag reſolves to try 
The combat next ; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the untafted ſpring behind, 
And wing'd with fear, outflies the wind. Mall. 
If he chance to find 
A new repaſt, or an w"taf{ed ſpring, 
Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. Add. Cass. 
UnTA'STING. adj. 
1. Not perceiving any taſte. 
Cy qonian oil, 
Whoſe balmy juice glides o'er th* ing _y a 
mile 
. 2. Not trying by the palate. 
UxTA'UuGHT. adj. 
1. Uninſtructed; uneducated ; ignorant; un- 
lettered. 
A lie is continually in the mouth of the ir. 
Ecclif. XX. 
Taught, or untmugli, the dunce is ſtill the ſame; 
Vet ſtill the wretched maſter bears the blame. 
Dryden 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet inſtruction flows: 
But ſome untaug ht o'erhear the whiſpring ritl, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. 7ng- 
2. Debarr'd from inſtruction. 


| 


He, 


2. 


1 


He, that from a child wnaught, or a wild inl:2- 
bitant of the woods, wil! expect principles of ſci- 
ences, will find himſelf miſtaken. Lreke. 

. Unkilled ; new; nut having uſe or practice. 

Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
Us'd to command, ntayght to plead for favour. 

Sl. are. 

70 Ux Tt cc. v. a. To make to quit, or lor get 
what has been inculcated. 

That elder berries are poiſon, as we are taught 
by tradition, experience will unteach us. Brown. 

Their cuſtows are by nature wrought ; 

But we, by art, witch what nature taught. 

Dryden, 

UxTra'cnaBLE. adj, That cannot be taught. 

UxTE/MPERED. adj. Not tempered. 

One built up a wall, and others daubed it with 
wittmpered mortar. Hel. xiii. 10. 

UxTF'Mr TEU. adj. 

1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. 

In temptation diſpute not, but rely upon God, 
and contend not with him but in prayer, and with 
the help of a prudent unte, -d guide. Taylor. 

2. Net invited by any thing alluring. 

Unten t d, or by wager or by price, 

He would attempt to climb the precipice. Co:ton, 
UxTE'SNAB LE. ad. 

1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion. 

2. Not capable of defence. ; 

He produced a warrant, that the town being un- 
ten tle, he ſhould retire. Clarendon, 

Caſaubon abandons a poſt that was une, 

Dryden. 

UxT#/xaxTEtn. adj. Having no tenant. 

The country ſcems to be full ſtock'd with cat- 
tle, no ground being wnrcrunted. Temple. 
UxT#'xLtD. adj. Not having any attendance. 
They Hall, unbleſt, witcnded, and unmourn d. 

Thon ſon, 

UxTY/xprs. ach. Wanting ſoftneſs ; wanting 
affection. 

So young, and ſo untender.— 

— 50 voung, my lord, and true. 
UxrE/SNLUERED. adj. Not offered. 
Cu helan granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee 

lately 

Is left write arr d. 
ToUxTENT. „. a. To bring out of a tent. 
Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 

Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us; Sh. 
UxTu/xTED. adj. [from tt. | Having no me- 

dicaments applied. 

Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 

Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe 

Pierce every fence about thee! Shak. King Lear. 
UxTE"KK1FIED. adj, Not affrighted ; not ſtruck 

with fear. 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd. 

To ſuccour the diſtreſt ; 

Enbrib'd by love, anterrify'd by threats; 

Theſe are exploits worthy Achilles“ ſon. A. Phil. 
UTA NK Eb. adj. a 
1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of kind- 


heſs. 

If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


freeze, 
TV All-giver won'd be unthant' d, wou'd be un- 
prais'd. Milton. 


Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, 
Urard by ours for his uofiniſh'd fight. Dryden. 

2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 

Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to 


live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and untbant' d reprieve. 


Dryden. ¶ manage a narrow fortune very uni. 


Un ruUNR TUT. adj. Ungrateful ; returning no 
xxn0wledgment for good received. 

The caſting away of things profitable for ſuſte- 
nance, is an wxbankful abuſe of the fruits. Hooker. 

He is kind to the unh. Luke, vi. 35. 

They wich he created, were wwhankful unto him 
which prepared life for them. 2 jd. vin. 


Shakeſpe © :ymbeline, 
h 


UNT 


If you reckon that for evil, you are wthankſu! 
for the bletling. Taylr's Rule of Holy Living. 

The bare ſuppoſal of one petty loſs, makes us 
ant lr for all that's leſt L' Ffirange. 

UxrTu ASKFULLY, adv, Without thanks; 
without gratitude. 

I judged it requiſite to ſay ſomething, to pre- 
vent my being thought to have wwthark/ully taken 
one of the chief patſages of my diſcourſe from a 
book to which I was utterly a ſtranger. Hey l.. 

UxNT#Aa'NKFULNESS. n. ſ. Neglect or omiſſion 
of acknowledgment for good received; Walt of 
ſenſe of benefits ; ingratitude. 

Thou dieft in thine wnthankfulnrſ+; and thine ig- 
norance makes thee away. Shakeſpeare. 
Immoderate favours breed firſt withwnkfulneſs, 
and afterwards hate. Hayward. 
The unthankful ſtand reckoned among the molt 
enormous ſinners, which evinces the virtue oppo- 
ſite to unh lie, to bear the ſame place in the 
rank of duties. | South, 
UxTHa'wED. adj. Not diſſolved after froſt. 

Your wine lock d up, 
Or fiſh deny'd, the river yet wnthaw'd, Pope. 
To UN Tu K. v. a. To recal, or diſmiſs a 
thought. 
Untlink your ſpeaking, and ſay ſo no more. 

Shakeſpeare. 

UxTuixK1NG. adj. Thoughtleſs; not given 
to reflection. 
Gray-headed infant; and in vain grown old; 
Art thou to learn, that in another's guld 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs ! that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o'erſpread thy mind. Creech. 
An etfectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts 
whoever ſhall propoſe, would do great ſervice to 
the ſtudious, and perhaps help unte men to 
become thinking. Lecke. 
The thinking part contract an unreaſonable 
avertion to that eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. £ddiſor. 

With earneſt eyes, and round «thinking face, 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe. Pepe. 

UNI HO“ N. adj. Not obſtructed by prickles. 

It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in ſu- 
dore w{tu; ta, were eonfinable unto corporal ex- 
ercitations, aad there ſtill remained a paradiſe, or 
nthoyny place of knowledge. Brown. 
UxTHo'cGUuT of. adj. Not regarded; not 


That ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 
And your wnthought of Harry chance to meet. Shak. 

To UxNT#RE'aD. v. a. To looſe. 

He with his bare wand can wzthread thy _ 
And crumble all thy ſinews. ilton, 
UNTERE. adj. Not menaced. 

Sir John Hutham was unreproached, and un- 


{1-1 catened, by any language of mine. Xing Char ks. 


UxNTHRIFT. . /. An extravagant; a prodigal. 
My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv'n away 
To upftart withrifts, Shakeſp. 
The curious #-tb-;ft makes his cloaths too wide, 
And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor = 
erbers, 
Yet nothing ſtill; then poor aud naked 
come; g 
Thy father will receive his untbriſt home, 
And thy bleſt Saviour's blood diſcharge the 
mighty ſum. Dryden. 
U'x THRIFT. adj. Profuſe ; waſteful; prodigal ; 
extravagant. | 
In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeffica ſteal from the wealthy Jew, j 
And, with an anthrift love, did run from Venice. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UxTurt'r TILY. adv. Without frugality. 
Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 
Collier. 
UnTrr!'yTINESS, 3. ſ. Waſte; prodigality ; 


Iprofuſion. 


The third ſort are the poor by idleneſs or n- 


thriftin.ſs, as riotous ſpenders, vagabonds, — 


The more they have hitherto embezzled their 


pos the more ſhould they endeavour to expiate 


U'NT 

= unt ftir ſi, by a more careful managery for 
the future. Gov. of the Tongues 

Us runter. adj. 

1. Prodigal; protuſe; laviſh ; waſteful. 

The caſtte I found of good ſtrength, having & 
great mute round about it; the work of a noble 
gentleman of u hoſe unte ifty ſon he had t ought it. 


Sidne 
Can no man tell me of my vy fon ? Shake. 
2, Nat iu a fate of improvement. 
Gur abſence makes us wnthrifty to our knows 
lcdge. Shak [pen es 
3- Not eaſily made to thrive or fatten. 


word, 


Grains gigen to a hide-bound or untheiſty hoi ſe, 
recover him. Nor timer” s ney 

UxTmxrivi'lvc. adj. Not thriving ; not prof- 
pering ; not growing rich. 

Let all who thus nnhappily employ their inven- 
tive faculty, conſider, how unthrivirg a trade it is 
finally like to prove, that their fa ſe accuſations 
of others will rebound in true ores on themſelves, 

Covernment of the Tongue. 
ToUwTHRo'NE. v. a. To pull down from a 
throne. 
Him to wnthrone, we then 
May hope, when everlaſting fate ſhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the ſtrife. Ai, 

To UxTYs. v. a. 

1. Tounbind ; to free from bonds. 

Though you tc the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shake/. 

2. To looſen; to make not faſt; to unſaſten. 

All that of myſelf is mine, 

Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 

Sachariſſa's captive fain 

Would vt his iron chain 

And thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 


To thy gentle ſhadow run. Will.r, 
The chain I'll in return watics 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. Prior. 


2. To looſen from convolution or knot. 
The fury heard ; while on Cocytus' brink, 
Her ſnakes umi, ſulphureous waters drink. Pope. 
4. To ſet free from any obſtruction. 
All the evils of an untied tongue, we put upon 
the accounts of drunkenneſs. Taylors 
5. To reſolve ; to clear. 
They quicken floth, perplexities wntie ; 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollifie. 
Denbom. 
A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe difficukies, 
untie the Knot, and make your duubts vyauiſh. 
Watts, 
Un rie p. adj. 
1. Not ou, not gathered in 2 knot. 
Her hair 
Unty'd and ignorant of artful aid, | 
A-down her ſhoulders looſely lay difplay'd. Prior. 
2. Not faſtened by any binding, or knot. 


Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe un- 
tied, and every thing about yuu demonſtrating a 
careleſs deſolation. Shaks/peare: 

3. Not faſt. 

4. Not held by any tie or hand. 

UsT!UL- adv. 


1. To the time that. 
The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, ati Shiloh come. 


Gen. Xlix. 10. 
Treaſons are ated, 
As ſoon as thought; though they are never be- 
liev'd 
Until they come to act. D.rham. 


2. To the place that. 
In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky. Dryden, 
3- To the degree that. 
Thou ſhalt puſh Syria «ni. they be conſumed. 

; Chron, 

UxT1'i. prep. 
1. To. Gia of time. 
His ſons were prieſts of the tribe of Dan wntil 


2. To. Vſedof odjects. Obſolete. 


the day of the captivity. Fudge. 
Vor. II. No. 48. 3 So 


UNT 
So foon as he from far deſcry'd 
Thoſe gliſt'ring arms, that heaven with light did 


till, 
He rons'd himſelf full blithe, and haſten'd them 
iI. Spoujer, 


Ur r Ep. adj. Not cultivated. 
The glebe anti d, might j; leuteous crops have 
born; 
Rich fruits and flow, withourthe gard'ner's pins, 
Miglit ev ry hill have crown'd, have honours all 
the plains. Bic me on the Celine. 
Lands lain long eu- d, contract 2 four juice, 
which cauſes the land to run to unprofitable trum- 
Pc y. Aoi timer, 
The foil , a ready harveſt vields : 
With wheat and barley wave the golden * 
| i 
Ur 71821 Not furniſhed with tim- 
ber, Wenk. 
Where's then the ſancy boat, 
Whoſe weak untimber'd tides but even now 
Co-rival'd greatneſs * or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune? Slaleſpeare. 

UxT\MELY. adj. Happening before the na- 
tur: tine. 

_ Boundleſs intemp'rance hath been 
Tir zacely emptying of the happy throne. SVA. 

Matrons and maids 
With tears lament the kaight's unitzcly fate. Dryd. 

Such were the notes thy once lov'd poct ſung, 
Till death uni ftopp'd his tuneful tongue. 

Oh juſt beheld and loſt ! Pope. 

UxTYMELY. adv. Before the natural time. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made ; 

All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. Spenſer. 

It ever he have child, abortive be it; 
Prodigious and «ntime/y brought to light. SH 

Butchers, and villains ! 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? Sb. 
Call up our friends, 
And let them know what we mean to do, - 
And what's #n!imely done. Sha. Hamlet. 

Why came I fo witimly forth 

Into a world, which, wanting thee, 
Could entertain ns with no worth? 

UxTrNxGED. ad, 

1. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. 

It appears what beams are w#/:»g-d, and which 
paint the primary, or ſecondary iris. Boyle on Col. 

2. Not infected. 

Your inattention I cannot pardon ; Pope has the 
lame defect, neither is Bolingbroke winged with 
it. Saft to Gay. 

UxTrVzaBLer. adj. Indefatignble : unwenried. 

A moſt incoraparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an u νx and continuate goodneſs. Shak ſp. 

UxTikED. adj, Not made weary. 

Hath he ſo long held out with me m, d, 

And ſtops he now for breath? Shakeſp. Rich, III. 

See great Marcellus! how «tir'd in toils, 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils ! Dryd-n. 

UwTYTLED. adj. [un and tick, ] Having no 
title, 


ED. ach, 


IWWallr. 


O nation miſerable ! 
With an wit t/cd tyrant, bloody fcepter'd ; 
When ihadt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
Shak: ſpeare. 

UN To. prep. [It was the old word for tv; now 
obſolete.) To. See To. 

O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them! P. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſuch great 
power urte falſe gods. Hooker. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily {kill, 
Unwares me wrought ate her wicked will. Spenſ, 

The ute of the navel is to continue the infant 
wnto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof convey 
us ſuſtentation. ono. 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, 
often conſine ume the left, Bron. 

Me, when the cold Digentian ſtream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think or aſk ? 
Let me yet leſs poſſeſs, fo I may live, 
Whate'er of life remains amo myſelf. 

UnTo'LD. ad. 

1. Not related, 


Temple, 


lutions and ſhort meetings. H 


UNT 


Better a thouſa d ſuch as IT, 

Their grief 2e, (ould pine and die; 
Than her bright meining, overcaſt 
With ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac'd. 

2. Not revealed. 

Obſcene words are very indecent to be heard : 
for that reaſon, ſuch a tale ſha!l be left «-:9/d by 
me. L' den. 
' 2- Not numbered. 
Uxro'vcntn. J. 

1. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel «touched by that water, was flain in that part. 

B. .xvn's Jul. Err. 

Three men paticd through a fiery furnace un- 
tauch it, unfinged. Stphons"'s Sermons 

2. Nut moved; not affected. 

They, like perſons wholly: untruch.d with his 
agonies, and unmoved with his patiionate entrea- 
ties, fleep away all concern for him or themſelves. 


idney, 


IW.r. 


3- Not meddled with, 
We muſt purſue the ſylw an lands; 
Th' abode of nymphs, «::uched by former hands. 
Dryden. 

Several very antient trees grow upon the, ſpot, 
from whence they conclude, that theſe particular 
tracts muſt have lain untouched for ſome ages. Add. 

UNS TOWN AER b. adj. 

1. Froward; perverſe; vexatious; not eaſily 
guided, or taught. 

Have to my window ; and if ſhe be froward, 

Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward. 

Sbakeſpeare. 
The ladies prove averſe, 

And more uni9:ward to be won, 

Than by Caligula the moon. Hudibrat. 
They were a croſs, odd, wtorvard people. South, 
Some men have made a very ante d uſe of 

this, and ſuch as he never intended they ſhould. 

Woodward, 
2. Awkward; ungraceful. 
Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiv*d, and brings 

Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd from the _— 

Creech, 

Some clergymen hold down their heads within 
an inch of the cuſhion ; which, beſides the un- 
ard manner, hinders them from making the beſt 
advantage of their voice. Swift, 
3. Inconvenient ; troubleſome ; unmanageable. 

' The rabbins write, when any Jew | 

Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterwards he found uniorvar d, 

Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard; 

Any three other ſews o th' nation, 

Might free him from the obligation. Hudlib rat. 
UxTo'wARDLY. adj, Awkward; perverſe ; 

froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched fer- 

vants, unt / dly tricks and vices. Locke on Educ. 

UNTo'wARDLY. adv. Awkwardly ; ungainly ; 

perverſely. 

He that provides for this ſhort life, but takes no 

care for eternity, acts as unt, and as croſsly 

to the reaſon of things, as can be. Tllotſon. 

He explained them verywntowordly. Tilltſon. 

UNTRACEABLE. adj. Not to be traced, 

The workings of providence are ſecret and un- 

traceatl:, by which it diſpoſes of the lives of men. 

South's Sermons. 

UxTRra'ceD. adj. Not marked by any footſteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag'd in my flight, 

By taking wing from thy auſpicious height, 

Through «ad ways, and airy paths I fly, 

More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye. Derh. 

UxTRA'CTABLE, adj. | intraitable, Fr. intractu- 

tilis, Lat.] 

1. Not yielding to common meaſures and ma- 

nagement ; not governable ; ſtubborn. 

The French, ſuppoſing that they had an advan- 

tage over the Engliſh, began to be Riff, and al- 

moſt untractal le, ſharply preſſing for ſpeedy reſo- 
ard. 

If any father have a ſon thus perverſe and un- 

traftable, I know not what more he can do but 


UNT 


Ulcers untra able in the legs, with a gangrenayy 
appearance in the ſbin. Air dull uu on Did. 

2. Rough ; difficult. 

I forc'd to ride th antrafabl- aby ſs. Milton, 

UxTrA'cTaBLENESS. 3. . Unwillingnefs, or 
unfitneſs to be regulated or managed ; ſtubbory. 
ne ſo. | 

The great difference in mens intellectuals ariſes 
from a defect in the organs of the body, particy. 
larly adapted to think; or in the Julnefs or . 
tabl-n:ſs of thoſe faculties, for want of ute. Lok, 

Uxrra'DixG. adj, Not engaged in commerce, 

Men leave eſtates to their children in land, 33 
not ſo liable to caſualties as money, in untradyy 
and unſkilful hands. Lok: 

UxTRAISED. adj. 

1. Not educated ; not inſtrufted ; not diſciplines, 

My wit uwntrain'd in any kind of art. S py, 

The king's forces charged lively, and they again 
as ſtoutly received the charge; but being an ws. 
trained multitude, without any ſoldier or guide, 
they were ſoon put by flight. Hayward, 

ife, 
To noble and ignoble, is more ſweet 
Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. . 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field; but will, by little 
bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, inſtru them in the manner 
of the fight. Decay of Fiuy 

2. Irregular ; ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at ey'ry queſt and call 
Of an witrained hope or paſſion ; 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonneſs in contemplation. Hatet, 

UNTRANSFE/RRABLE, adj. Incapable of be- 
ing given from one to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of 
power, though the ſovereignty remain {till entire 
and witransferrabl:, in the prince. Howel, 
UxNTRANSPA'RENT. adj, Not diaphanous ; 
opaque. 

Though held againſt the light they appear'd of 
a tranſparent yellow, yet looked on with one's 
back turned to the light, they exhibited an H 
parent blue. Boyle on Colour 
UxTRA'VELLED. ach. 

1. Never trodden by paſſengers. 

We find no open track, or conſtant manu- 


wander in America, and untravcil parts. Brown, 

2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. 

An wrtravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the 

beauties of Italian pictures; becauſe the poſtures 

expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are peculiar to 

that country. Addiſea. 

To UN T READ. v. a, To tread back; to go 

back in the ſame ſteps. 

We will untread the ſteps of damned flight, 

And, like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, 

Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd 
Shak ſprare, 

UxTrEaSURED. adj, Not laid up; not repoſited. 

Her attendants 

Saw her a bed and in the morning early 

They found the bed «ntreaſur's of their miſtreſs, 
Shakeſpeare, 

UxTRrEATABLE. adj. Not treatable z not prac- 

ticable. 

Men are of ſo uneatalle a temper, that nothing 

can be obtained of them. Decay of Pity, 

UxTr1'ED. adj. 

1. Not yet attempted. 

It behoves, 

From hard effays, and ill ſucceſſes poſt, 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 

Through ways of danger, by him ſelf untry'd. Mit, 

That ſhe no ways nor means may leave 22, 

Thus to her ſiſter ſhe herſelf apply dl. Doran 

2. Not yet experienced. 

Never more 

Mean I to try, what raſh witry'd T fought, 

The pain of abſence from thy fight. Milton's P. L. 

The happieſt of mankind overlooking thoſe ſo- 

lid bleſſings which they already have, ſet their 

hearts upon ſomewhat which they want; ſome 


pray for him, Locke. 


| 
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47 4 pleaſure, which, if they could but taſte, 


they ſhould thea be compleatly blett, 
Self- preſcrvation, the long acquaintance of foul 

and body, the wary'd condition of a ſeparation, 

are ſufficient reatuns not to turn dur backs upon 

life, out of an humour. Colliers 
Eternity ! thou pleafing dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of witry'd being, 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 

pats ? All. ſia. 

3. Not having paſſed trial. 
The father ſecure, 

ventures his filial virtue, though witry'd, 

Againſt whotc'er may tempt, Milton's Par. Reg. 
UNTRUUMPHABLE, adj, Which allows no tii- 

umph. 
What towns, what garriſons might you, 

With hazard of this blood ſubdue ; 

Which now y'are bent to throw away 

In vain, witr::mphable fray ? Wudibras. 
US RO. Ned. Not paſſed; not marked 
UxTRO'bDkxN, I by the foot. 

The way he came, not having mark'd, return 
Was difficult, by human ſteps a: od. Paradiſe Reg. 
Now while the heav'n by the ſun's team wrtrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Dilton, 
A garland made of ſuch new bays, 
And ſought in ſuch ww o/c ways, 
As no man's temples e'er did crown. Nin. 
Who was the firft to explore the wntradden path, 
When life was hazarded ia ev” ry ſten ? Addif. Cuts. 


UxTROCL LEH. adj. Not bovled ; not rolled | 


along. 
Hard fate u is now the charming dye; 
The playhouſe and the parks unviſited muſt Ve. 
Dryden. 
UxTiro'tn LED. adj. 
1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt. 
Quiet «ntr24bl:d ſoul, awake l awake! 
Arm, ight and conquer, for fair England's ſake. 


Shakeſp e. 


2. Not agitated; not confuſed; free from 
paſſion. 

Our Saviour meek, and with a+ tr9+b/ed mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd ſore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to kis reſt. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe. 

Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Urroubled nature doth herſelf ſuffice, 
Such ſuperfluities they would deſpiſe. 


Milton. 


Spe F; 


ter bun y. | With heavenly influence inſpires my youth, San dy. 
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UNT 
He u ho is per©, and abhors »wruh, 


3- Treachery ; want of fidelity. 
I would, 

So my untruth had not provok'd him to it, 

I be King had cut off my bead with my brother's. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

4. Falſe aſſertion 

In matter of fpecnlation or practice, no wntrutl 

can poli.bly avail the patron and defender long; 

and things moſt truly, are likewiſe behovefully 

ſpoken. Hooker. 

There is little hope for common juſtice in this 


his reafonings in fo notorious an antut,. Atterbury, 
a Us ru'SaBLE. adj. Unharmonious; not mu- 
ichl. 
My neus in èumb ſilence will I bury, 
For they are harſh, unh, and bad. S. 
A luteftring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth 
a harth and wtvratic found ; which ſtrings we call 
falſe. Bacon. 
His har ſh w=twnatl: pipe is no more fit than a 
raven's, to join with the muſick of a choir. Tater. 
To UN TUN Fr. v. a. 
1. To make incapable of harmony. 
Take but degree away, «ine that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord follows. Shake)peare. 
When the laſt and dreadful hour, 

This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, 
The trumpet ſhall be heard on high, 
The dead ſhall live, the living die, 
And muſick ſhall «untwne the tky. Dryden. 
The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require, 
That they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the 
lyre, 
Shall ſay; can 3 ſervile race rejoice, 

utun'd the muſick, and diſus'd the voice? Prior, 

2. To diſorder. 

O you Kind Gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature ; 
Th' vntuned and jarring ſenſes, O u ind up 
Of this child-changed father! SH. Aing Lear. 
 UxTvu/nxt0D. adj. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left wind no ſtone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, 2» y. 
So eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind 
heen to bring this matter to a fair iſſue, that no 
ſtone hath been left wintwrned no way, whereby 
theſe things could have been brought forth of the 
ſea, but one or other hath pitched upon. I vo. 


4. Tranſparent ; clear ; not mudded. 

The equal diſtribution of the ſpirits in the liquor 
th the tangible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies 
clear and wntracbled, Bacon, 

UxTarv't. adj. 

1. Falſe ; contrary to reality. 

By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe 
compariſons true, holding that diſtinction e. 

Hooker. 

That a veſſel filled with aſhes, will receive the 
like quantity of water, that it would have done if 
it had heen empty, is utterly uniruc, for the water 
will not go in by a fifth part. Bacon. 

2. Falſe; not faithful. 

I cannot break ſo ſweet a bond, 

Unleſs I prove witrue ; 

Nor can I ever be fo fond, 

To prove wn'rue for you. Suckling. 

Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in flothful eaſe, and looſe delights : 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all wntrue. 
| Dryden. 
Us rar. cdv. Falſely; not according to 
truth. 
It was their hurt untruh to attribute ſo great 
power unto falſe gods. Heck r. 
On theſe mountains it is generally received tbat 
the ark reſted, but untruly. Ralcigh's Hit of the IV. 
UxTxu'sTiNEsS. . . Unfaithfulneſs. 
Secretary Peter, under pretence of gravity, co- 
vered much wn!ruftireſs of heart. Mayan d. 
UnTxe'Th. 2. . 
1. Falſehood ; contrarie'y to reality. 


Some Hern wntutor*d churl; and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whoſe fruit thou 


Their ſenſe unit infancy may know: 


Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. I wr. 


lution. 


UxTvu'TortD. adj. Uninſtructed; untauglit. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 


art. Sbak ſpeare. 
Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneſs flow, 


Yet to ſuch height is all that plainnefs wrought, 


To UN TWIX E. v. 4. 
1. To open what is held together by convo- 


But fince the ſiſters did ſo ſoon wirevine 
So fair a thread, 1'll ſtrive to piece the line. Mall. 
2. To open what is wrapped on-it'elf. 
It turns finely and ſoftly three or tour turns, 
cauſed by the untwining of the beard by the moiſ- 


ture. Bac. 
3. To ſeparate that which claſps round any 
thing. 


Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the 
Syren ſongs of Italy could never wire from the 
maſt of God's word. Afcham. 

To UN TWIST. . a To ſeparate any things in- 
volved in each other, or wrapped up on themſelves. 

Unieiſting his deceitful cle, 

He 'gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Sper. 

The intereſt of prince and people is ſo enſolded 
in a mutual embrace, that they cannot be wzcoi/ſed 
without pulling a limb off. T. Rule of L. II. 

Untviſ/ing all the chains that tie | 
The hidden ſoul of harmony. Aller. 
No, I'll ui you; 


UNV 


are beneficial for lands. Mortimer Huſhandr y. 
Lu wire, and from her gums 
A ſet ot teeth completely comes. Swift. 


To UxTY”. v. a. [See Ux rt. ] To looſe. 
O time ! thou muſt untangle this, not I: 


It is too hard a knot for me t” ie. 


Unlac'd her ſtays, her night-gown is unt d, 


And what ſhe kas of head-dreſs is aſide. Hung. 


To UxvAIL. . 4. To uncover; to ſtrip of a 


veil. This word is&:224, or wxveil, according to 
its etymology. See VAI, and VII. 


Troy reviv'd, her mourning face wyarid. Derh. 
Uxva'LUABLE. ad, Ineſtimable; being above 


ditpute, from 2 man, who lays the foundations off price. 


Secure the innocence of children, by imparting 


to them the wrwoalk lc bleſiing of a virtuous and 
pious educition, 


Anuertury. 
UxvAa'iuEDe. of. 

1. Not prized ; neglected. 

He may not, as wivalu:d perſons do, 


Carve for limſelf: for on his choice depends 


The ſafety and the health of the whole ſtate. Shak. 

2. Ineſtimable; above price. 

Ithouglit I ſaw a thouſand fearſul wrecks; 

Inettimahle ſtones, wwals'd je wels. Shakeſp. 

Uxva/xQuiSHeED. adj. Not conquered; not 

overcome. 

Shall I for luere of the reſt unwanqui/h'd, 

Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 

As to be called but viceroy of the u hole? Shakeſp. 

Victory doth more often fall by error of the un- 

vanquiſhed, than by the valour of the victories. 

Hayward. 

They riſe unvanqui/p'd., Milton's Paradiſe _ 

UxvAa'RIABLE. adj. [invariable, French. ot 

changeable ; not mutable. 

The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and 

unvariall: as the two poles : whatever is nat u- 

rally conducive to the common intereſt, is good ; 

and whatever has a contrary influence, is o_ 

orriis 

Uxva'atzpr. adj. Not changed; not diverſified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep cloſe 

to truth and inſtruction, by «wvari:d terms, and 

plain, unſophiſticated arguments ; yet it concerns 

readers not to be impoſed on. . 

They ring round the ſame unvaricd chimes, 

With ſure returns of ſtill- expected rhymes. Pope. 

Uxva'aviSHED. adj. 

1. Not overlaid with yarniſh. 

2. Not adorned ; not decorated. 

I will a round, «xvaryÞ'd tale deliver, 

Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what 

charms 

I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Uxva/xvixc. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any ſtanding, umwry* 

meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant 

fleet ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths of 
extenſion, as inches marked out in permane”t 
parcels of matter. Lale. 

To Uv. v. 4. {See Veil and Vait.] 

1. To uncover; to diveſt of a veil. 

The moon, 

Apparent queen, w-v%il'd her peerlefs light. Milt, 
To the Umpid ſtream direct thy way, 

When he gay morn 24:4; her ſmiling ray. Pepe. 
2. To diſcloſe ; to ſhow. : 
The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 

Knows alraott every grain of Pluto's gold; 

Hoe en our thuughts a il in their dumb cradles, 

Shak: peace. 

Now uni, the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 

Each ſilver vaſe iu myſtick order laid. Pepe. 
UxvEe/iLEDLyY. adv. Plainly; without due 

guiſe. 

Not knowing what uſe you will make of what 
has been «nve:l-d[y communicated to you, I was 
unwilling that ſome things, which had coſt mg 
pains, ſhould fall into any man's hands, that ſcorns 
to purchaſe knowledge with pains. SBaeyle. 

UNVEXTIIAT EH. adj. Not fanned hy the wind. 

This, anumnals, to ſuccour life, demand; 

Nor ſhould the air «uv-niilated ſtand; 


2. Moral falſehood; net veracity, 


I have occaſion for your ſtay on earth. Dryden, 
Tarred hempen ropes cut ſmall and uztvifted, 


The idle deep corrupted would contain 3 
Blue deaths. Blackhmore's Creation, 
| 3 2 UsvE- 
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Unutr'arranrt. adj, Not true. 
: All theſe proceeded upon 11.1 ita! le grounds, 


ore. 


Une as Fb. adj. Unacquainted ; unſkilled,” 
Nit eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In de zzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the bright natives of tl” unlibour'd field, 
Urre is in ſpinning, aud in looms wnfkill'd. 


N Gove. 


UxvE'xsnr. adj, Untroubled; undifturbed. 
With a bleſt and wer: retire, 

With unhack;d ſxords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 

V'e will hear home that luſty blood again. Shabeſp. 
Ltd with thought of wants which may be- 
tide; 

Cr for to-morrow”s dinner to provide. Dry. v. 
Uxvrrorarrti. aj, Not iurcd; not broken. 
Herein you war againſt vour reputation, 

And draw within the compaſs of tuſpect - 

Tt $74 honour of your wife. Sat ſpeare. 
He, with ſingular conſtancy, preſerved his duty 

and fidelity to lis majeſty weiirl ute de Clurendon. 

| This ſtreagth diſfus'd 

Xo leſs through ail-my finews, joints, and bones, 

Than thine, while I preferv'd theſe locks unſhorn, 

The pledge of my une 17.uted vow. ALliltan. 
Uxvi'krktTrots. off, Wanting virtue. 

If they can find in their hearts that the poor, 
1irmwnt, fut knight ſhall be any further afflicted, 
we two will be the miniſters. Shak: ſpeare. 

Uxv1'si TH b. adi. Not reſorted to. 

In ſome wild zone 

Dwell, not uiid of heay'n's fair light, 

Secure. | Milton's Paradiſ: Lf. 
The plavhonſe and the park uwnwi/ted mutt lie. 

Dryden. 

Uxu/xtForM. adj, Wanting uniformity. 

Such an unwiform piety is in many fo exactly ap- 
portioned to Satan's intereſt, that he has no cauſe 
ro with the change of his tenure. Decay of Piety. 

Uxvo'YAGEABLE. adj. Not to be paſſed over 
dr voyaged. 

Not this uav-yagea5/e gulph obſcnre, 

Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. A{!/;, 
Uxvu'xGetn. adj. Not incited; not preſſed. 
The time was once, when thou #2 g'd would'ſt 

vou, 

That never words were muſick to thine ear, 

Unleſs I ſpake. Shake ip. Comedy of Errour s. 
Usr's ED. adj. 

1. Not put to uſe ; unemployed. 

She whoſe huſband about that time died, for- 
yetting the abſent Plaugus, or, at leaſt, not hop- 
11g of him to attain fo aſpiring a purpoſe, left no 
art wnyſed, which might keep the line from break- 
137, whereat the fiſh was already taken. Sidney. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large diſcourſe, 
Lohking before and after, gave us not 
Thx capability and godlike reaſon, 

To ruſt in us unws'd, Sbak-jprare's Hamlet. 
2. Not accuſtomed. 

He, wsſed to ſuch entertainment, did ſhortly 
and plaiuly anfwer what he was. Sidney. 

One, whofe eyes, 

Alheit urid to the melting mood, 

Nropt tears as ſaſt as the Arabiun trevs 

Their medicinal gum. Shake jp. Othello. 

What art thou ? 

Not from above: no, thy wan looks betray 

Timiniſh'd light, and eyes z to day. Dvd. 
Uxu'sgErvL., ad. Uſcleſs; ſerving no pur- 

poſe. 

I was perſuaded, by experience, that it might 
no: be z fal in the capacities it was intended for. 

Glanville. 

Pires flutter with their wings, when there is 
but a little down upon them, and they are as yet 
utt rly unf for fiying. More“: Ant, againſt Athe. 

As when the building pains a ſurer ſay, 

We take th” wwſ-ful ſcaffolding away. Dryden. 

Pleas'd to find his age 

Declining, not wrſc74/ to his lord. Philips. 
Unu'/suaL. ad. Not commou ; not frequent; 
e. 

With this wwſual and ſtrange courſe they went 
en, till God, in whoſe heavieſt worldly judgments 
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t nothing doubt but that there may lie hidden 
mercy, gave them over to their own inventions. 
Hooker. 

You gain your ptint, if your induſtrious art 

Cau make wj4/ words eaſy and plain. Roſcommon. 
A ſprightly red vermillions all her face; 

And her eyes languith with wwſual grace. Granv. 
That peculiar turn, that the words ſhall appear 

new, yet not wal, but very proper to his audi- 


tors. Fellen. 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The ling'ring remnant with umſe/ tide. Plilps. 


Uxu/sCALNESS, u. ſ. Uncommonneſs ; infre- 
quency. 
It is the wiwrſualneſs of the time, not the appear- 
ance, that ſurpriſes Alcinous. OM! 
Uxu'sVALLY. adv, | from ni.] Not iu the 
uſual manner. 
5 UxU'riERABLE, adj. Ineffable; inexpreſſi - 
e. : 
Sighs now breath'd 
Urr#t-125/-; which the ſpirit of pray'r 
Inſpire, and wing'd for heav n with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
What thinks he of the happineſs of another 
life, wherein God will fill us with wwtterabl: joy? 
Kutlwell. 
It wounds my ſoul 
To think of your wwtcrable ſorrows, 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was . g 
mith, 
Uxvvu'tLXERABLE. ad. Exempt from wound; 
not vulnerable. 
The god of ſoldiers inform 
Thy thoughts with noblencſs, that thou may'ſt 
prove | 
To ſhame wrwulnerable, and Rick i' th' wars 
Like a great ſea mark, ſtanding every flaw ! SA. 
Uxwa'KENtD. adj. Not ruuſed from ſleep. 
The more 
His wonder was, to find wnwakn'd Eve 
With treſſes diſcompos'd. Milton's Par. Left. 
UnwAa'tLEn, adj, Having no walls. 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but 
unwalled, and of no ſtrength. Anolles. 
OUNWA RES. adv, Unexpectedly; before any 
cant ion, or expectation. 
dhe, by her wicked arts, 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly ſkill or might, 
/nwa en me wrought unto her wicked will. Sper/. 
The Deity 
Hath given ſo many other ſighes and cares 
To my attendant Rate, that well unwares 
You might be hurt for me. 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woods, to ſee her little ſon, 
And chanc'd «zwares to meet him in the way, 
After his ſports and cruel paſtime done. Fair fax. 
Still we fail, while proſperous blows the wind, 
Till on ſome ſecret rock wnwares we light. Fairfax. 
Uxwa'xtLY. adv. Without caution ; carelefſly ; 
heedlefily. 
The beſt part of my powers 
Were in the waſhes all nworily 
Devour d by the unexpected flood. Shakeſprere, 
If I had not wrwarily engaged myſelf for the pre- 
ſent publiſhing it, I ſhould have kept it till I had 
look'd over it. 8 roby. 
By ſuch principles, they renounce their legal 
claim to liberty and property, and wavy i/y ſubmit 
to what they really abhor. Freeholder, 
Uxwa/kinNess. nf. [from wiwwary.] Want of 
caution ; careleſſneſs. 
The fame temper which inclines us to a deſire 
of fame, naturally hetrays us into ſuch ſlips and 
un ing ſſes, as are not incident to men of a con- 
trary diſpoſition. Spettator. 
UnwA/kLIKP, adj. Not fit for war; not uſed 
to war ; not military. 
He ſafely might old troops to battle lead, 
Againſt th' um like Perſian, and the Mede; 
Whoſe haſty flight did from a bloodleſs field, 
More ſpoils than honour to the victor yield. 
Waller. 
| Avert amwarlite Indians from his Rome, 


Chapmar. 


Triumph abi oad, ſecure our peace at home. Did. 
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UxwaAa'rxtD. adj. Not cautioned ; not made 
wary, 

Unexperienced young men, if ww wh1wd, take 
one thing for another, and judge by the outſide, 

Licks, 
May hypocrites, 

That flily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on wnvarn'd, till by inchanting cups 

Iafatuate, they their wily thoughts difcloſe. Phi, 
Uxwa/kraxTABLE. ad, Not defenſible; nat 

to be juſtified ; not allowed. 

At very diſtant removes an extemporary inter- 
courſe is feaſible, and may be compaſſed without 
waw.arrant:Hl: correſpondence with the people of 
the air. G1.»»il. 

He who does an wworrartablr action through a 
falſe information, which he ought not to have be- 
lieved, cannot in reaſon make the guilt of one fn 
the excuſe of another. South, 

Uxwa'kRANTABLY. adv. Not juſtifiably ; not 
defenſibly. 

A true and humble ſenſe of your own unwor- 
thineſs, will not ſutfer you to riſe up to that con- 
fidence, which ſome men wrwarrantubly pretend 
to, nay, wwarrontably require of others. Wake. 

Uxwa'RkRANTED. adj, Not aſcertained; un- 
certain. 

The ſubjects of this kingdom believe it is not 
legal for them to be enforced to go beyond the 
ſeas, without their own conſent, upon hope of an 
unwarranted conqueſt; but to reſiſt an invading 
enemy, the ſubje&t muſt be commanded out of the 
counties where they inhabit. Ban, 

Uxwa'/av. adj. 

1. Wanting caution ; imprudent ; haſty ; pre- 
cipitate. | 

Nor think me fo unWwary, 
To bring my feet again into the ſnare 
Where once I have been caught. Milton's Agon, 
So ſpake the falſe archangel, and iafus'd 
Bad influence into th' unwary breaſt. AMilton, 
Turning ſhort he ſtruck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of tl? wnwary knight : 

Deep was the wound. Dryd v. 

Propoſitions about religion are inſinuated into 
the unwary, as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings of 
children, and riveted there by long cuſtom. Lee. 

2. UnexpeRted. Obſolete. 

All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 

At ſuddenneſs of that wrwvary fight, 

And wonder'd at his breathteſs haſty mood. e . 
Uxwa'sx1Eb. ) adj. Not waſhed ; not cleanſed 
Uxwa'sntn. j by waſhing. 

Another lean unwaſÞ'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

Shak:ſpeare. 
To eat with urwofhen hands defileth not a man. 

Mitt bea, XV. 

He accepts of no unclean, no unwafbed ſacrifice ; 
and if repentance uſher not in, prayer will never 
find admittance. Duppu. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 
Unwaſt/d, it ſoaks into their empty veins. Did. 
Uxwa's TED. adj. Not conſumed ; not dimi- 
niſhed. 

Why hare thoſe rocks ſo long wnwaſfted ſtood, 

Since, laviſh of their ſtock, they through the flood 

Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread, 

And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed ? 

Bl ictmore. 

Uxwa's TING. adj. Not growing leſs ; not de- 

caying. 

Pureſt love's anwaſting treaſure ; 

Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure; 

Sacred Hymen ! thele are thine. Pope, 
UN wax ED. adj. Not uſed to travel; not ſea- 

ſoned in the road. : 

Beaſts, that have been rid off their legs, are as 

much for a man's uſe, as colts that are unwayed, 

and will not go at all. Suctlrge 

UNWEAK NED. adj. Not weakened. 

By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of 

the glaſs, the elaſtical power of the remaining ar 

was very much debilitated,, in compariſon 
the unveakend preſſure of the external ow 
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Uxwr/apoxgD. adj. Not furniſhed with of. 
fenſive arms. 

As the beaſts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, 
horns, and other bodily inſtruments of much ad- 
vantage againſt uu pi men; ſo hath reaſon 
taught man to ſtrengthen his hand with fuch offen- 
five arms, as no cregture eile can well avoid. 

R. ie h. 

UxwtaRLAS LE. adj. Not to be tired; indeta- 
tigable. 8 

Defire to reſemble him in goodueſs, maketh 


them Wm tbh, Took: . 
Ux wean. adj. 
1. Not tired ; nut ſatig ued. 
The Creator from his work 

Deſiſting though wn ied, up return'd, AG. 


Their bloody taſk wee ry d, ſill they ply. . 
Still th' my fire purſues the tunetul ſtrain. 
ryd: . 
2. Indefatigable ; continual ; not to be ſpeut; 
not ſinking under f.tigue. 
He joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Through the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, 
And with wrwear ied limbs each part t' enquire. 


Spenſer. 
Godlike bis wrweary'd bounty flows; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
| Denham. 
A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb, unveary'd doſt thou fly. Tickel. 
An wmnwearied devotion in the ſervice of God, 
recommended the goſpel to the werld. Roger 5. 
The righteous ſhall certainly be ſaved, but then 
the Chriſtian character of a righteous man implies 
a conſtaut wrwearud perſeverance in many painful 


iaſtagces of duty. Rogers. 
To UxwE'aky.v. a. To refreſh after wearineſs. 


It wwe arts, and refreſhes more than any thing, 
after too great labour. 
Unwz'p, adj. Unmarried. 
This ſervitude makes you to keep umved. Shak. 
Uxwer'nep. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 


Fie ! 'tis an wnveeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed; things rank, and groſs in 
nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. Shakefo. Hamlet. 


UxwE'DGEABLE. adj. Not to be cloven. 
Merciful heay'n ! 

Thou rather with thy ſharp ard ſulph"rous bolt 

Split'ſt the -xwedgeable and glarned oak, 

1han the ſoft myrtle. Shakeſpeare. 
UxwFEE'PED. adj. Not lamented. Now wzwept. 
He muſt not float upon his watry bier 

Uruep:, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. M. 
UnwE#'T1ING. adj. Ignorant ; unknowing. 
Her ſeeming dead he found with feigned fear, 

As all untuceting of that well ſhe knew 

And painted himſelf with buſy care to rear 


Her out of careleſs ſwoon. enſer. 
But contrary, wnweeting he fulfilled 

The purpos'd counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd, 

Of the moſt high. Milton. 


Uxw#1GcueD. ach. 
1. Not examined by the balance. 
Solomon left all the veſſels uww:ighed, becauſe 
Prey were exceeding many. 1 Kg vii. 
2, Not conſiderate ; negligent. 
; What weighed behaviour hath this Flemiſh 
erunkard pickt out of my converſation, thzt he 
dares in this manner eſſay me ? why, he hath not 
deen thrice in my company. Shakeſpea: e. 
Daughter, 1 words have paſg'd thy lips an- 
Wes ; , 
Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt, 
Of human race the wiſeſt, and the bet. 
Un WE'ICHING. adj, Inconſiderate ; thoughtleſs. 
Wiſe? why, no queſtion but he was—a very 
ſuperficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. Shake. 
Uxws'Lcomg. adj. Not pleafing ; not grateful ; 
nor well received, 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 
'Tis hard to reconcile. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
F Soon as th' umwelcome news 
rom earth arriv'd at heaven - gate, diſpteas'd 
All were who heard. Milt. Par. Lofe. 
Though he that brings umwe/come lie vs 
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Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews 
Your danger firſt, aud then your way to ſafety, 
May heal that wound he made. Denham! s Sophy. 
Forc'd — 8 her preſence, and condemn'd to 
ive; 
Uncveicome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dry. 

From the very firſt inſtances of perception, ſore 
things are grateful, and others need ome to them ; 
ſome things that they incl;ne to, and others that 
they fly. Locke. 

Such haſty nights as theſe, would give very un- 
del. ame imerruptions to our labours. Bawley. 

Uawryr. di. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 

Our fat herleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept, Shake(p. 

We, but the flaves that mourit you to the throne : 
A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name; 
Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame; 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 

Uu“ r. adj. Not moiſt. 

Once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes wrwet ; 
Yet ſince I have thee here in narrow room, 
My tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb. 
Dy yen. 
Uxwu1'eT. adj, Not puniſhed ; not corrected 
with the rod. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of juſtice. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Once I caught him in a lie; 
And then, «mwhip:, he had the ſenſe to cry. Pepe. 

UxwHo'tESOME. adj. 

1. Inſalubrious; miſchievous to health. 

The diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the air, is 
good for the progneſticks of wholeſome and - 
wholeſame years. Bacon. 

There I a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon d alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Urwhol:/ame draught ; but here I find amends, 

The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing, pure and 
ſweet, 

With day-ſpring born ; here leave me to reſpire. 
\ Milton. 

How can any one be aſſured, that his meat aud 
drink are not poiſoned, and made unwholeſome be- 
fore they are brought to him ? South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in ſum- 
mer ; for the country towns are ſo infeſted with 
unwhol:ſome vapours, that they dare not truſt them- 
ſelves in them, while the heats laſt. Addiſon. 

Children born healthy, often contract diſeaſes 
from an u , narte. AArbuthnet. 

2. Corrupt ; tainted, 

Weill uſe this arw/o{ ſome humidity ; this groſs, 
watry pumpion ; we'll teach him to know turtles 
from jays. Shakeſpeare. 

UxwrELD1LY. adv, Heavily z with dimicult 
motion. 

Unwi-ldily they wallow firſt in ooze 3 
Then in the ſhady covert ſeek repoſe. Dryden. 

Uxwi/ELDISESS. . . Heavineſs ; difficulty to 
move, or be moved. 

To what a curaberfome wrwichlin:ſs, 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown, 
But that I made it feed upon 5 
That which love worſt endures, diſcretion. Donne. 

The ſuppoſed wrrwicldinſs of its mafly bulk, 
grounded upun our experience of the inaptitude of 
grent and heavy bodies to the motion, is a mere 
impoſture of our ſenſes. _ Gl awille. 

UxwiElLDY. «dj, Unmanageable ; not eaſily 
moving or moved; bulky ; weighty ; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, un- 
wirlly body of fifty eight years old, in four or five 
fits carried him out of the world. Clurend-n. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 
Wallowing wrvelly, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milon's Paradiſe Loft. 

Unuicldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount, 
Than files of marſhal'd figures can account. Dry. 

Nothing here th' unwicidy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmlefs from the plaited ſcales, 
That, firmly join'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour cruſted all around. Audiſin. 
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Uwe tine. adj. Loath ; not eontentod z net 
inclined ; not comply ing by inclination. 
The nature of man is untvilling to continue doing 
that witercin it ſhall always condemn itſelf, Hook. 
If thou doſt find him tractable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons. 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, urwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shak-jpeare's Rich. III. 
If the ſun riſe #nwwvi/ling to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and ſpots upon his face, 
SuſpeR a drizzling day. oy Dr yd. 
Heav'n's unchang'd decrees attentive hear; 
More pow'rful gods have turn thee from my fide, 
Leb to reſign, and doom' d a bride. Dead. 
At length I drop, but in wnwillng ears, 
This ſaving counſel, kcep your piece nine years. 
UxwrLtIixCLY. adv. Not with 5 
not without loathneſs. 

The whining ſchool-hoy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unuvillingly to ſchool. Shakeſp. As 1 ou Like It. 

A featt the people hold to Dzgon, and forbid 
Laborious works, uncillingly this reſt 


Their ſuperſtition yields. Mil:on. 
Still diſmay'd 
By ſeas or ſkies, willingly they ſtay d. Denbam.. 


Theſe men were once the prince's foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 

Being his friends, ſhall willngly undo him. Den. 

The dire contagion ſpreads lo faſt, 

That where it ſeizes, all relief is vain ; 

And therefore mult »nil/ingly lay waſte 

That country, which would elſe the foe an "ah 
FAS | . 

UxwrLLItxNGNESS. ». ſ. Loathneſs; diſinclina- 
tion. 

Obedience, with profeſſed unwillngn:/: to obey, 
is no better than manifeſt diſobedience. act 

What moved the man to yield to her periua- 
ſions? Even the ſame cauſe that hath moved all 
men ſince, an w:=vi/lingn ſi to grieve her, and make 
her ſad, left ſhe ſhould pine, and be overcome 
with ſorrow. Ral-igh's Hiflury of the Wer ld. - 

I ſee with what wnvillingneſ 
You 2 me this command, and through your 
cars 
Diſcern your love, and therefore muſt obey you 
Denham. 

There is in moſt people a reluctance and erw;/- 
lingn-ſ to be forgotten. We obſerve, even among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an inſcrip- 
tion over their grave. Sift, 

To Uxw1i'xD. v. a. pret. and part. paſſive un- 
wound, | 

1. To ſeparate any thing convolved; to un- 
twiſt ; to untwine. 

All his ſubjects having by ſome years learned, 
ſo to hope for good and fear harm, only from her, 
that it ſhould have needed a ſtronger virtue than 
his, to have unwornd ſo deeply an entered vice. Sd. 

Empirick politicians uſe deceit : 
You boldly ſhew that ſkill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end; 
Which ſhould you veil, we might unwird the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 

2. To diſentangle ; to looſe from entanglement. 

Deſiring to ſerve God as they ought; but being 
not fo ſkilful as in every point to ww nd them 
ſelves, where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech he to 
entangle them, re in mind not a little troubled, - 
when they hear ſo bitter invectives againſt that, 
which this church hath taught them to reverence 
as holy. Hooker. - 

As you ind her love from him, 

Leſt it ſnould ravel, and be good to none, 

Bottom it on me. Shak:ſp. Tuo Gent. of Ven. 

To UNwIND. v. =. To admit evolution. 

Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, and 
they will eaſily anwind. Mu timer's Hub. 

UxwrPeD. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which 3 we found 
Upon their pillows. A-. Macbetb. 

Unwi'ss. adj. Weak; defective in wiſdom. 


| What carriage can bear away all the rude and 


wrwichly loppings of a branchy tree at once? Hain, 


O good, but moſt amwiſe patricians ! whyz 
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You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an officer? Shakeſprare. 

Be not ta'en tardy by wn delay. Shokeſp. 

He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare 
To interpoſe them oft, is not wwe, NMilion 

This the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians; the 
wiſe and the mn ſre Ti/lot/on 

When kings grow ſtubborn, flothful, or v:2v//, 
Each private man for publick good ſhould riſe. 

| Dryden. 

When the balance of power is duly fixt in a 
Nate, nothing is more dangerous or vi, then 
to give way tothe firſt ſteps of popular encroach- 
ments. Swift. 

Uxwi'sSELY. ai, Weakly ; not prudently ; 
not wiſely. 

Lady Zeimane, like ſome, wnwiſcly liberal, that 
more delight to give preſents than pay debts, chuſe 
rather to beſtow her love upon me, than to recom- 
penſe him. 

Urvi/-ly we the wiſer Eaſt 
Pity, ſuppoſing them oppreſs'd 
With tyrant force. Waller. 
ToUxwrsn. v.c To wiſh that which is, not 

40 be. 

My hege would you and I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle. 

h; now thou haſt wid five thoufand 

men; ; 
Which likes me better than to wiſh us one. St. 

To defire there were no God, were plainly to 
wie their own being, which muſt be annihilated 
in the {ubſtraRion of that etfence, which ſubſtan- 
1ially ſupporteth them. Hrewn. 

Usui, ac. Not ſought; not deſired. 

So jenlous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, that 
I never yet begin to open mx mouth to the unevit- 

«ble Fhiloclea, but that her ured preſence gave 
my tale a concluſion, before it had a beginning 
Sichey. 
To his ute yoke 
My ſoul conſents nct to give ſov'reignty. Set. 
While heaping ww wealth 1 diſtant roam; 
The beſt of brothers at his natal home, 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. Pope. 
UxwrsT., adj. Unthought of; not Known. 
Sponſor, 
To Uxwri'T. v.a. To deprive of underſtand- 
ing. Not uſed. 
Friends all but now: even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 


*DPiveſting them for bed; and then but now, 


As it ſome planet had ww:t: d men, 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt. Shak. 
Uxw1iTupka'wixG. adj. Continually liberal. 
Vherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 

With ſuch a full and withdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits and 

fiocks ? Milton. 

" UxwiTHSToo0'D. adj, Not oppoſed. 

Creſſy plains, 

And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 

Wit the Silure vigour wiw;ithſred, 

Philips. 

Uxwi'TXESSED. adj, Wanting teſtimony ; 

warting notice. 

Left their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be 
uni d. ; Ho br 
UxSWiTTINGLY. adv. Properly uaweoetingly, 
from uren ing.] Without knowledge ; without 
conſciomſnctis. 

In theſe fatal things it falls ont that the high- 
working powers make ſecend cauſes wnuittngly 
acceitary tot ir d-torminatiuns. Stchoey. 

Ihoſe things are termed mntt properly natural 
avents, which keen the lau of their kind wine 
ting % as the heavens and elements of the world, 
which can do nootheruiſe than they do. Hooker. 

Atheiſts repadiate allt title to heaven, merely for 
pre unt pleaſure ; bheſides the extreme madneſs of 
tuning ſuch a deſperate hazard after death, they 
97: it wy deprive themſelves here of that tran- 
exmibry they ſeck for. Beule y. 

Cwo'x r ED od}. 


1. Uncommon ; unaſal; rare; infrequent, 
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His fad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th' wrwntd fun to view. Spenſ. 
My fat her's of a better nature | 

Than he appears by ſpeech ; this is οο 

Which now came from him, Fin pe ere. 

very unv2! 4 meteor is portentous, and fora 
divine prognoſtick. _ Glanville 

Thick breath, quick pulſe, and heaving of my 

heart, 
All ſigns of ſome urwonted change appear, Dryd. 

2. Unaccuſtomed; unuſed. 

Philoclea, who bluſhing, and witha! ſmiling, 
making ſhamefaſtneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure 
ſhamefaſt, tenderly moved her fect, wn: to 
fcel the naked ground. Sihrey. 

Sea calves waworted to freſh waters fly, May. 
O how oft ſhall he 

On faith and changed gods complain; and ſeas 

Rough with black winds and ſturms, 

Unwncd all admire. A7ihon. 

Uxwo'xKixGe. adj. Living without labour. 

Lazy and unn irg [hopkeepers in this being 
worſe thin gameſtor*, do not only cep fo much 
of the money of a country in their hands, but 
make the publick pay them for it. Locke. 

Uxwo'/RsSulPPre. adj. Not adored. 

He reſiv'd io leove 
Ucon Hipp d, unobey d thu throne ſupreme. Nil. 

Uxwo/kTHILY. dn. Not according to deſert; 
either above or below merit. 

I vow'd, bate “ night, 

To tear the garter from thy crave: leg, 

Which I have done, becauſe 27 , 

Thou waſt inſtalled, Stab. Hey VI. 

Fearing teſt my jealous aim might err, 

And fo uw-1th ily diſgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle look, Shak fpeare. 

If we look upon the Odyſſey as all a fiction, we 
conſider it wav-rthily, Trow ht to be rea! vsa ory 
founded upon truth, adorned with embeilifhment: 
of poetry. . Bron 

UN wolR THIN ESS. v. . Want of worth ; want 
of merit. 

A mind fearing the winunr thin; of every word 
that ſhould be preſented to. her ears, at length 
brought it forth in this manner. Sidney, 

Ole* not an excellent ſpirit do itſelf ſuch wrong, 
ac to think where it is placed, embraced, and loy- 
ed, there can be any worthineſs; fince the weak- 
eſt miſt is not eaſilier driven away by the ſun, than 
that is chaſed away with ſo high thoughts. S:idvcy. 

Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd | 
To her unten ineſi: it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eaves, for he perſiſts. Sha. 

I fear'd to find you in another place; 

But, ſince you're here, my jealoufy grows lefs : 
You will be Kind to my unworthineſs. Dryden 
Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own un- 
worthinſ., which will not ſuffer vou to riſe to a 
confidence unwarrantably pretended to by ſome. 

Wake on Death. 

Uxwo's THY. adj. 

1. Not deſerving : whether good or bad. 

The Athanafian creed and doxology ſhould re- 
main in uſe, the one as a moſt divine explication of 
the chiefeſt articles of our Chriſtian belief; the 
other as an heavenly acclamation of joyful ap- 
vlauſe to his praiſes, in whom we believe : neither 


ps one nor the other unwrtty to he heard found- 


ing, as they are in the church of Chriſt, MHoter. 
Every particular accident, not «avec hy the re- 
membrance, for brevity 1 wittingly paſs over. 
Anolles. 
2. Wanting merit. 
Degree being vizarded, 
Th wnweorthilft Chews as fairly in the maſk. Shak. 
Are there unworthy men choten to offices ? HF. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that which one «rworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. 
dh K. ſpeare : Merchart of Venice. 

3. Mean; worthleſs: contempt:;ble. 

Tell me, Philoclea, did vou ever ſee ſuch a ſhep- 
herd? did you ever hear of ſuch a prince ? aw. 
then tell me if a ſmall or anworthy allault have con- 
quered me ? 


| 
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4. Nt ſuitable 3 not adequate. 

I laid at her feet a work which was 2 75 
her, hat which I hope ſhe will forgive. %% 

Our friend's papers are in my hands, and T wit 
take care to ſuppreſs things vo! 1/4 of him, Vp, 

Care is taken to interſperſe aduitious in ſuch 3 
manner, that ſcarce any book can be boug}t, with. 
out purchaſing ſomething «worthy of the author, 

Ss Sf, 
5. Unbecoming ; vile. 
The brutal action rons'd his manly mind: 

Mov'd with wiwwmnrthy ufage of the maid, 
He, though unarm'd, refolv'd to give her aid. Ds, 

Uxwo'uxb. part. patl. and pret. of abe 
Untwiſted. 

Thatc!1crs tie with withs, but old pitch'd rope; 
uwewnwnd are more laſting. Mert. II u. 

UxwofoxrE:: adj. x 

1. Not wounded. 

9 We may offend. 
Our yet »n:waunted enemies. 
2. Not hurt, 
Oh! bleſt with temper : 

She who can love a Efter's chorme, or hear 

Sighs for adaug!.ter with wnw-7inl fear, Pore, 

To Uxwwraſy, . a. [from un aid rp. To 
open what is folded. 

To UN nau. v. a To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers ther 


Mn Por. I, 


wild plants, continually wreath and mir: th theme 
ſelves, according to the temperature of the am- 
bient air. Boys. 


UxwRVTIN g. adj, Not aſſuming the clurac- 
ter of an author. 

The peace of the honeſt ante] ſubject was 
daily moleſted. 

Uxuki'rt EX. a. 

1, Not Written; not conveyed by writing 
oral ; traditional. 

A rule of rizht wnritten, but delivered by tra- 
dition from one to another. Sterſer”; Sete of bil, 

The laws of England may be divided into the 
written law, and the wnnwrittcn, Helt, 

2. Not containing writing. 

As to his underſtanding, they bring him ia void 
of all notion, a rude writer blank; making him 
to be created as much an infant, az others are 
born. South, 

UN VRO . aj. Not laboured ; not ma- 
nufactured. 
Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, 
Their hearts were fertile land, although ar- 
20 ought, Fairfax. 
Yet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command ; 
[Inwrought and eaſy to the potter's hand: 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. 
Drydn, 
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Uxwiv'xc. adj. Not pinched. 
We that have free ſouls, it touches us not; let 
the galled jade winch, our withers are anwrung. 
Shak: ſpeare's Hamid. 
Unvy1z'tnrn. adj. Not given up. 
O'erpower'd at lengtl;, they force him to the 
ground, 
Unyiel hid as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryd. 
To UN LOK S. v. a. 
1. To looſe from the voke. 
Our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers :n:y24'd, they took their courſe 
Eſt, weſt, north, ſouth. SHL Henry IV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them 
the employment of flives; they wayote the muſes, 
Þrc,me. 
2 To part: to disjoin. 
Shall theſe hand:, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So join in love, fo ſtrong in both, 
{nyoke this ſeizure, and 1!:is Kind regret ? Stat}, 
Uxvo'kep. adj. 
1. Having never worn a vote. 
Sev'n bullacks yet zur for Phoebus chaſe, 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes: Lin des. 
2. Licentious; unreſtrained, 
I will. a-u i. ile uphold 
The wmyo# d humour of your ills neſs. Oak art 
Uxz0'srD, adj, Not bound wit“ @ giv 


* 
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Faſy her motion ſeem'd, ſcrene her air; 

Full, though unzn'd, her boſom. P. ior. 

Vaca/rULARY. n. f, ¶ vocatul rium, Lat. wica- 
dulce, Fr.] A dictionary; a lexicon; a word 
book. 

Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and 
that they ſtand in awe of conjurations, which ſig- 
nify nothing, not only in the detionary of man, 
dut in the ſubtiler +cbaliry of Satan. Hr. Ful. Er. 

Among other books, we ſhould be furniſh'd 
with vocabularics and dictionarics of ſeveral ſorts. 

ttt. 
voc AL. adj. [| v9-al, Fr. woecalis, Lat.] 

1. Having a voice. 

Eyes are v:cal, tears have tongues ; 

And there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious ſhow'rs !. O let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Crofbaw 

Witnels if I be talent, morn or even, 

To lull, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 

Made val by my fon, and taught his praiſe. Mi. 

Smovth-fliciag Miacius, crown'd with vocal 

reeds, 

That ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood. Milton 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire, 

As He'en, in whole eyes ten thouſand Cupids 
dwell. Dryden, 

Memnon, though ſtone, was counted e, 
But twas the god, mean while, that ſpoke all. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 

With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. Prior. 

2. Uttered or modulited by the voice. 

They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial being abrogated, require the abrogation of 
inſtrumental muſick, approving nevertheleſs the 
uſe of val melody to remain, muſt ſhew ſome 
reaſon wherefore the one ſhould be thought, a le- 
gal ceremony, and not the other. I looker. 

They join'd their v-ca/ worthip to the choir, 

Of creatures wanting voice. Milton, 

Voca'LiTY. n. . [ vecalitas, Lat. from vocal. 
Power of utterance; quality of being utterable by 
the voice. - 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughneſs, 
the other of ſmoothneſs and freeneſs of wocality, 
are not eaſy in tract of vocal ſpeech to be pro- 
nounced ſpiritally. Holger. 

To Vo'CAL1ZE. v. a. { from vocal.] To form in- 
to voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulſe to breath 
alone; another thing to voce that bret h, i. e. in 
its paſſage through the larynx, to give it the ſound 
of human voice. Hold:r. 

Vo'cALLyY. adv. [from wocal.] In words; ar- 
ticulately. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to expreſs 
their defires wocally, as it is for brutes to uſe their 
natural vocal ſigns ; yet the forming of languages 
into this or that faſhion, is a buſineſs of inſtitution, 

Hal:'s Origin of Mankind, 

Voca'TrIon. n. ſ. [vecation, Fr. wocatio, Latin. | 

1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoſ- 
tles, teach, enforce the utter diſability of any other 
men's vocation thought requiſite in this church for 
the ſaving of ſouls. Heonker, 

They which thus were in God eternally by their 
intended admiffion to life, have, by vocation» or 
adoption, God actually now in them. 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them who not having 
the vocation of poverty to ſcribble, out of meer 
wantonneſs make themſelves ridiculous > D. din. 

2. Trade; employment ; calling. 

He would think his ſervice greatly rewarded, if 
he might obtain by that means to hive in the fight 
of his prince, and yet practiſe his own choſen va- 
cation, Sidney, 

God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 


- Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, Sho. Hen, VI. 


God has furniſh'd men with faculties ſufficient 
to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they 
will ſeriouſly employ them, when their ordinary 
vocations allow them the leiſure. Lecke. 

4 It is uſed ironically in contempt. 


voriferation, or loud finging, may produce the fame 
effect. 


ferovs Kind of critics, went with a reſolution to 
hi's, and confe(s'd they were forced to laugh. Pope. 


or fly at large. 
name of an unknown perſon by his looks, than to 


vouch a man's ſaintſhip from the vogue of the 
world, 


Expire a voice. 


equal, admitteth much variety, as in the voices of 


for we can diſcern ſeveral men by their voices. Bac. 


corruption of ces, and muſt ſhortly periſh, if 
not committe«l to the grave judgment of ſome few : 
for two hundred gave voices, reducing that multi- 
tude to fifty, who, for their experience, were 
holden for men of greateſt gravity. 


Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. 
Hooker. 


eic d fo regardfully ? 


death Edward Plantagenet, priſoner in the Tower; 
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Dut leſt you ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 
Or when a whore in her vocation, 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. 


Vo'caTivVE. . .. ſwocatif,, Fr. wocativut, Lat. claims. 


The grammatical caſe uſed in calling or ſpeaking 
to. k 
Vocir kT ox. 1. .. {woxciferatio, vero, Lat. 
Clamour; ou'*cry. 
The lungs, Kept too long upon the ſtretch by 


Av buthnot. 


cries. 


VOlI 
To Votet. v. . To clamour; to make out- 


Ohſolete. 
Sur not queſtions of juriſdiction; and rather 


S$<vif:.| aſſume thy right in fileuce, than voice it with 


Bacn. 
It is not the gift of every perfon to harangue 
he multitude, to vice it loud and high. Souts's Ser. 
Voi'cep. adj. | from the noun. ] Furuiched with 


4 voice. 


* 


That's Erythæa, 
Or ſome angel voic'd like her. Tis ſhe! my ſtrug- 


gling ſoul 


Vocrerrovs. adj. [ veciſero, Latin.) Clamo- | Would faiu go out to meet and welcome her 
D 


rous; noiſy. 
Thrice three wvacif:r2us heralds roſe to check the 
rout, Chupman. 
Several templars, and others of the more voci- 


VOGUE. . f. [ vogue, Fr. from voguer, to float, 
'dhion ; mode. 
It is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the 


South. 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vogue. Roſc. 


neſs was upon the face of the deep. 


VOID. adj. TV, Fr.] 

it. Empty; vacant. 

The earth was without form and void, and dark- 
Geneſis, i. 2. 
I'll get me to a place more vid, and there 


Speak to great Cætar as he comes along. Shakeſp. 


2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated. 
If it be vod, and to no purpoſe, that the names 


of men are ſo frequent in their books, what did 


move them to bring them in ? Hooker. 
My word ſhall not return wid, but accompliſh 
that which I pleaſe. Iſaiab, IV. 11. 
This cuſtom made their whole ment void, 


What factions th' have, and what they drive at | as an engine built againſt human ſociety, worthy 


In publick vogue, or what in private. 
In the vozue of the world, it paſſes for an ex- 
ploit of honour, for kings to run away with whole 
countries that they have no pretence to. L'Eftrange. 
No periodical writer, who always maintains his 
gravity, and does not ſometimes ſacrifice to the 
graces, muſt expect to keep in vogue for any time. 
| Add ſan. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and 
warm, as almoſt to ſtifle them; and all on a ſud- 
den the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker on Learning. 
VOICE. ». /. | vox, Fr. vocis, Latin. 

1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 

I aſſay to ſee 

The works of men ; or heare mortalitie 


2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed from that 
uttered by another mouth. 
Air in founds that are not tones, which are a'l 


living creatures, and in the voice of ſeveral men; 


3. Any fognd made by breath. 
O Marcus, I am warm'd ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's vu, and burns for glory. 
Addiſon. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage ; opinion expreſſed. 
Are you all refolv'd to give your worces ? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I've no words; 
My woice is in my ſword ! thou bloodier villain 


Than terms can give thee out. Shakeſpeare's Mache. Were firſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd alon 
Th' illimitable word? 


The ſtate was betraved by the multitude and 


Knlles. 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Dr zden. 
5. Language; words; cxpreflion. 

Let us call on God in the vice of his church. Fe. 
To Voice. v. a. | from the noun. | 

1. To rumour; to report. Out of uſe. 

Is this th' Athenian minion, whom the world 
Shakeſpeare's Timan. 
It was v-ic-d that the King purpoſed to put to 


whereat there was great murmur. Bacon HJ. VII. 
Many ſought to feed 

The eaſy creditors of novelties, 

By voicing him alive. Daniel's Civil War, 

2. To vote. Obſolete. 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you, agaialt the grain, to voice him conful. 

| Shak [peare. | 


Hudibyas.] to be fired and pulled down. 


quiſite to repeal it. 


never complain. 


And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 


Or void the field. 


Bacon. 
Though the wiſdom of a future parliament may 


find cauſe to declare this, or that act of parlia- 


ment void, yet there will be the ſame temper re- 
ClLurendon, 


The two houſes declared, that nothing which 


ſhould from that time paſs under the great ſeal, 
thould be good and valid, but vid and null. Cle. 


Some Kind of ſubjection is due from every man 


to every man, which cannot be made void by any 
power whatſoever. 


Swifts 
3- Unſupplied ; unoccupied. | 
Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſupply 


divers great offices that had been long vid, au- 
ſwered nothing to the matter, but roſe up on the 
. | ſudden, and ſaid, I am ſure my office will not be 
long void. Camden, 


4. Wanting ; unfurniſhed ; empty. -. : 
If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, v of 


learning, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be con- 
demned ? 


Whitgiftem 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 

; Dryden. 
Being void of all friendſhip and enmity, they 
Swifts 
5. Unſubſantial ; unreal. 
Senſeleſs, lifeleſs idol, void and vain. Pop-. 
Votb. u. ſ. ¶ from the adject.] An empty ſpace . 


vacuum; vacancy. 


Pride, where wit fails, ſteps into 5 
e. 
With what power 
f 
Tlomſan. 
To Vo1d. Us 4. { from the adjective ; vuider 


French.] 


t. To quit; to leave empty. 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Shen. eures Henry V. 

Towards this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than the 


chamber which he vzid-d, this aſſaſſinate gave him, 


with a back blow, a deep wound into his left fide, . 
Wetton's Buckingbam, 
2. Toemit; to pour out. : 
The aſcending water is vented by fits, every cir- 
cumvalution wo:ding only fo much as is contained 
in one helix. Wilkinss 
3- To emit as excrement. 
Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame creature that 
vordath them; and the cat burzeth what the vb. 
Bacons 
Believ'd the heav'ns were made of ftcne, 
Becauſe the ſun had voided one. Hudizras, 


Fleſhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, ere 
ſuſpicious ſymptoms of a ſtone in the Kidnies, eſpe- 
cially if the patient has been ſubject to wading of 
{A buthnets 


It 


gravel. 
4. To vacate z to nullify ; to annul. 


1 
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It was become a practice, upon any ſpecious 
pr tences, to id the ſecurity that was at any time 
given for monty ſo borrowed. Clarendon. 

To Voip. v. u. 

1. To be emitted. 

By the uſe of emulſions, and frequent emollient 
mjections, his urine e, more eaſily. Wiſeman. 

2. To receive what is emitted. 

How in our 4:7 lobby haſt thon ſtood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth. She. 

Vo'tvarLE. cdi. | from v.] Such as may be 
annulled. 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party de- 
ceaſed had 6-72: mtabilia in divers dioceſes, grants, 
letters of adminiſtration, ſuch adminiltration is 
not void, but 1d: by a ſentence, Aylige. 

Vollbaxck. n. . from void. 

I. The act of emptying. 

2. Ejection trom a benefice. 

Vo'tnER. . /. | from ged.] A baſket, in which 

'broken meat is carried from the table. 
A wrader for the npnce, 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Claw. 

Vo'tyxrss. u. . | from void. 

1. Emptineſs ; vacuity. 

2. Nulluy; inefficacy. 

3. Want of ſubſtantiality. 

If thereby you underſtand their nakedneſs and 
end}, of all mixt bodies, good divines are of opi- 
nion, that the work of the creation was not in it- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed by days. Hotel, 

FOTIUKRE, ».f. [French.] Carriage; trant- 
portatiou by carriage. Not in uſe. 

They ought to uſe exerciſe by t or carriage. 

Ar dec nit, 

Vo'LaxT. adj. | v:{ons, Lat. wolant, Fr. | 

1. Flying; palling through the air. 

The vn, or flying automata, are ſuch mecha- 
nical contrivances as hive a f{elf-motion, whereby 


they are carried aloft in the air, like birds. /77/. 


2, Nimble ; active. 
His volunt touch 
Inſtin through all proportions, low, and high, 
Fled, and puriu'd tranverſe the reſonant fugue. 
Hilton, 

Blind Britiſh bards, with vlant touch, 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philips. 

Vo'LATILE. adj. [wolatilis, Lat.] 

1. Flying; paſling through the air. 

The caterpillar towards the end of ſummer wax- 
eth + 2/atile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bac: 

There is no creature only ge, or no flying 
animal but hath feet as well as wings; becauſe 
tere is not ſutlicient food for thera always in the 
air. R. ay on the Creation. 

2. Cali, Fr.] Having the power to paſs off 
by ſpontaneous evaporation. | 

In vain, though by their pow'rful art they bind 
til Hermes. Vik. Par, Loft. 

When arſenick with ſoap gives a regulus, and 
with mercury ſublimate a 14/1214 fuſible ſalt, like 
butter of antimony ; doth rot this ſhew that arſe- 
nick, which is a ſubſtance totally ie, is com- 


pounded of fix d and vi parts, ſtrongly coher- 


ing by a mutual attraction ;- ſo that the w/the 1h! 
not aſcend without carrying up the fixed? . 

3. Lively ; ficnle;; changeable of mind; full of 
ſpirit ; airy. 

Active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the 
furtace of things with a w2luilke temper, will fix 
nothing in their mind. Watts on the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the 
reverſe of Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a 
ger Nick life. | Soft. 

YOLATILE. 3. f. | volatile, Fr.] A winged 
24110 J. 

Ta: wr conveys the heat of the ſun, maintains 
Lees, aid ferves for the flight of volt. Brown. 

Vo'LATILENESS.] nm. . | wolatilite, Fr. from 

YoLatrViiTy. ff walatite. 

*. The quality of flying away by evaporation ; 
not?: N. 

i” pure the compound body, chiefly obſerve the 
coloar, fragility, or pliantneſs, the voluiiity or fix- 
ation, compared with firaple bodies. Bacon, 
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| Of voluulity, the utmoſt degree is, when it will 
fly away without er turning. Bon, 
Heat caufeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out 
of the body, as in the 9/-{.7i/:ry of metals. Vacon. 
The animal ſpirits carinot, by reaſon of their 
ſubtility and wvoluil.n//s, be diſcovered to the ſenſe. 
Hat. 

The volalility of mercury argues that they are 
not much bigger; nor may they be much leſs, leſt 
they loſetheir opacity. Newton's Opticks. 
By the ſpirit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, 


| elaborated oil, which, by reaſon of its extreme 


volatility, exhales ſpontaneouſly, in which the 
odour or ſmell conſiſts. Lirbuthn.t 
2. Mutability of mind; airineſs; livelineſs. 
VolaArTrILIZHTIoR. . f. [from volatilige.] 
The act of making volatile. 
Chemiſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted 
in vain the velutr/izution of the ſalt of tartar. Hoyle. 
To Vo'LATILIZE. v. 4. [wolatilſ:r, Fr. from 
9 e.! To make volatile; to ſubtilize to the 
higheſt degree. 
Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a mid- 
dle degree between thote of water and oily ſub- 
ſtances, and accordingly ſeems to be compoſed of 
both, united by fermentation : the water, by 


| means of {ome ſaline fpiri's with which it is im- 


pregnated, ditſotving the oil, aud ½⁰iing it by 
the action. Newt ms Optic ts. 
Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, 
bfi, and rendering perſpirable the animal 
fiuids, that it rather condenſeth them. Artuthna, 
Volk. u. ſ. [Vol, Fr. | A deal at cards, that 
draws the whole tricks; 

Patt ſix, and not a living foul ! 


VOLCANO. u. f. ¶ Italian, from Fulcan.] A 
burning mountain. 
Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain 
in an iſland, and many volcan:'s and frery hills. 
B. aun. 
When the Cyclops o'er their anvils fweat, 
From the welcaro's groſs eruptions re, 
And curling ſheets of ſmoke vbicure the ſkies. 
Garth. 
Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe 
earthquakes, and cauſe furious eruptions of 19/. a- 
n9';, and tumble down broken ro es. heatley. 
Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorin, 
Or famine, or v9/cang's They perform 
[heir mighty deeds ; they hero-like can lay, 
And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day. Tag. 
Vo'/LEkY. nf. Lic, French.] A flight of 
birds. 
An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to 
draw on him the eyes and chirping of the whole 
town vol; amongſt which, there will not be 
wanting ſume birds of prey, that will preſently be 
on the wing for him. Locke. 
VoLiTa'T1ON, . . | volito, Lat.] The act or 
power of flying. 
Birds and flying animals are almoſt ered, ad- 
vincing the head aud breaſt in their progreſſion, 
and only prone in the act of voltution. brown 
Vor.t'T 10%. n. /. [ vob110, Lat.] The act of 
willing; the power of choice exited. 
To ſay that we cannot tell wheiher we hav: 


berty, becauſe we do not unde ſtand the manne: 


of vollligu, is all one as to ſay, that we cannot tell 
wherher we ſee or hear, hecauſe we do not under- 
ſtand the manner of ſenſation. | Wilkins 
I here is as much diffrence between the appro- 
bation of the judgment, and the aual woltions of 
the will, as between a man's viewing a defirable 
thing with his eye, and reaching after it with his 
hand. South's Sermons. 
Volition is the actual exerciſe of the power the 
mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, 
or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the 
motion of any part of the body to its reſt, by di- 
recting any particular action, or its forbearance. 
Let. 
Volt ivx. adj. Having the power to will. 
They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, 
but the vlt; making the man not oaly more 


knowing, but more wife and better. Lal.. 


I might by this have won a ves. Swift. 
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Vo'LLEv, . . [old French.) 

1. A flight of ſhot. | 

From the wood a vellry of ſhot flew two of ti; 
company. Kt bs pa » 

More on his guns relies, than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal v-/{-y we receiv'd. Malle, 

2. A burſt ; an emittion of many at once, 

A fine v«l:y of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
ſhot off. Shaketp: .3,, 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ;* 

It {fill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full ve breaks. lope, 
To Vo'LLEY. v. n. To throw out. 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volley. Shak. Ant. and Cl, 
Vo'LL1tÞ. adj. | from volky.] Diiploded ; dit. 
charged with a volley. 
I ſtood 
Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid 
The blaſting vou thunder made all ſpeed, 
8 Nin 
The Gallick navy impotent to bear. 
His voll-y'd thunder, torn, diſſe er'd, ſcud. / % 
Vol r. u. .. [, Fr.] V ſignines a round 
or a circular tread ; a gate of two ti eads made by 
a horle going fideways round a center: ſo that 
theſe two treads make parallel tracts, the one 
which is made by the fore feet lurger, and the 
other by the hinder feet ſmaller ; the ſhoulder: 
bearing outwards, and the croupe approachin; 
towards the center. Janis Did. 
Vor us tir v. . . [wolabilite, Fr. vilebilitesy 
from vi in, Lat. | 
1. The act or power of rolling. 
Volibiluy, or aptn. is to roll, is the property of a 
bowl, aud is derived from its roumdusts. %a 
Then celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wont. 
ed motions, and by irregular vo/d iy, turn them- 
ſelves any way, as it might happen. Hooker, 
2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 
Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 


Then I'll commend her viii. Shakeſp. 
He expreſs'd himſelf with great * of 
words, natural and proper. Clarendon. 
He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and 
volutulity of tongue. ul diſar. 


She ran over the catalogue of diverſions with 
ſuch a ve ty of tongue, as drew a gentle repri- 
mand from her father. Female Quaxates 

3. Mutability ; liableneſs to revolution, 

He that's a victor this moment, may be a flare 
the next; and this v/ub:lity of human affairs, is the 
judgment of providence, in the 9 of 
opprethon. I firargee 
| Vo/LUBLE. adj. | volubilis, Lok OY 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eaſily ; formed ſo as to 
be caſily put in motion. 

Ne ther the weight of the matter of which a cy- 
linder is made, nor its round vue form, which, 
meeting with a precipice, do neceſſa:ilv continue 
the motion of it, are any more imputable to that 
dead, choiceleis creature in its firſt motion. Ham. 

The adventitious corpuſcles may produce ſtabi- 
lity in the matter they pervade, by expelling 
thevce thoſe wo/uble particles, which, whilſt they 
continued, did by their ſhape unfit for coheſion, or 
hy their motion, oppoſe coalition. Boyl:. 

2. Rolling; having quick motion. 

This leſs val earth, 
By ſhorter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there, 


Milton. 
Then wolubl- and bold; now hid, now ſeen, 
Among thick-woven arborets. Milton. 


3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 

A friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it cer- 
tain juices, which render it ſo wonderfully v 
and flippant. Add: 

Theſe with a vekb/: and flippant tongue, be- 
come mere echoes. Wits on the Mind, 

4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the ſpercty 
or the ſpeaker. 

Caſſio, a knave very wvo/ube; no further con- 
ſcionable than in putting on the meer form of civil 
and hamane ſeeming, for the better compatling of 


his looſe affection. Shakeſp: * 
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If , and ſharp difcpurſe be marr'd, 
Cakindneſs blunts it more than marble hard, Shak. 
VO'LUME. . | volumen, Lat. 
r. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; as a 
Fold of a ſerpent, a wave of water. 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the ve of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. Shak;ſpeare. 
Unoppos'd they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryd. 
Behind the gen'ral mend; his weary pace, 
And filently to his revenge he ſail; : 
$o glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded vu trails. Dry. 
Thames” fruitful tides, 
Slow through the vale in ſilver v9/ume; play. Tent. 
By the infinuations of theſe cryſtals, the vo{um-s 
of air are driven ont of the watery particles, and 
many of them uniting, form larger vum, which 
thereby have a greater force to expand ge - = 
(bey. 
2. ¶ Volume, Fr.] A book ; ſo called, becauſe 
books were antiently rolled upon a ſtaff. 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My leiſure, ſo long leaves here to repeat. Sen. 
Calmly, I do beſeech you. 
Aye, as an hottler, that for the pooreſt piece, 
y ill bear the kuave by th' volume. Shate/peare. 
The moſt ſagacious man is not able to find out 
any blot or error in this great v of the world. 
Wilkins. 
T ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judg- 
ments whereby men miſlead themſelves. This 
would make a volume. Locke. 
In one ſhort v2lume cou'd comprize 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe : 
How would it be eſteem'd and read? Swift. 
Vor vu xovus. adj. | from volume. ] 
2. Conſiſting of many complications. 
The ſerpent roll'd v2/«minous and vaſt. Milton. 
2. conſiſtiug in many volumes, or books. 
If heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars 
Valumin:us, or ſingle characters 
In their cotijunction met, give me to ſpell, Mil. 
There is pleaſure in doing ſomething new, 
though never ſo little, without peſtering the world 
with vo/uminovs tranſcriptions. Graunt. 
The moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for 
many reſts and nodding- places in a voluminous wri- 
ter. Spectator. 
3. Copions ; diffuſive. 
He did not bear contradiction without much 
paſſion, and was too vo/unt:ous in diſcourſe. Claren. 
Vouu'mixovsLy. adv, | from voluminous. ] In 
many volumes or books. 
The controverſies are hotly managed by the 


divided ſchools, and va/aminc/ly every where hand- ury 


led. Granville. 

Vo'LUNTARILY. adv. [ volontiers, Fr. from vo- 
iuntury.] Spontaneouſly ; of one's own accord; 
without compulſion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily 
they will ſeek inſtruction at our hands, it remain- 
eth that unleſs we will ſuffer them to periſh, ſal- 
vation itſelf muſt ſeek them. Hooker, 

To be agents voluntarily in our own deſtruction, 
is againſt Gd and nature. Tooker. 

Self-preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily, 
and by choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to ſecure 
himſc!f but from the probability of an evil incom- 
parably greater. South, 

VOLUNTARY. adj. | volontairey, Fr. valunta- 
riat, Lat. 

i. Acting without compulſion; acting by choice. 

God did not work as a necellary, but a volun- 
tary agent ; intending before-hand, and decreeing 
with himſelf, that which did outwardly proceed 
from him. Hooker. 

The lottery of my deſtiny 

Lars me the right of voluntary chuſing. 

2. Willing; acting wit! willingneſs. 

Then virtus wasno more, her guard way, 


Shak. 


VOL 


Tf a man be lopping a tree, and his ax- head fall 
from the helye, out of his hand, and kills another 
paiting by; here is indeed manſlaughter, but no 
voluntary murther. Perkins. 

4- Done without compulſion. 

Volant forbearance denotes the forbearance of 
an action, conſequent to an order of the mind, 

Locke. 

The old Duke is baniſhed ; the new duke, and 
three or four loving lords, have put theraſelves in- 
to voluntary exile with him. Shak ſp. 
They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which 
is but 8 faſting, and to exerciſe, which is 
but voluntary abour. Seeds Sermens. 

s. Acting of its own accord; f eous. 

The public prayers of the people of God in 
churches thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be 
voluntary dictates, proceeding from any man's ex- 
temporal wit. Hooker. 

Thoughts which v2latary move 
Harmonious numbers. Mi lion. 

Vo/LUNTARY. 2. . from the adjeQtive. ] 

1. A volunteer; one who engages in any af. 
fair of his own accord. 

All ch' unſettled humours of the land; 

Raſh, incunſid'rate, ficry volunturics, Shak. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an impreſs. Shakeſpeare. 

The bordering wars were made altogether by 
volwntarics, upon their own head. Duvies's Ireland, 
Aids came in partly upon miſſives, and partly 
voluntaries from all parts. acon. 

2. A piece of muſick play'd at will, without 
any ſettled rule. 

Whiſtling winds, like organs play d, 

Until their v2kentarics made 

The waken'd earth in odours riſe, 

To be her moruing ſacrifice. Clerveland. 

By a v-{untary before the firſt leſſon, we are 
prepar'd for admiſſion of thoſe divine truths, which 
we are ſhortly to receive. Spectator. 

VoLUSTEE'R, 2. . [ voluntaire, Fr.] A ſoldier 
who enters into the ſervice of his own accord. 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapſe, be- 
ing the principles in the diſpute, I ſatisfy them ; 
as for the volunteers, they will find themſelves af- 
feted with the misfortune of their friends. Collier. 

All Afia now was by the ears; 
And gods beat up for valuntcers 
To Greece and Troy. Prior. 

To VoLUNTEE'R. v. . To go for a ſoldier. A 
cant word. 

Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeak- 

ing, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking: 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing, 
You'll want an equipage for volunteering. Dry, 

Voulu'eTUARY. 2. J. [voluptuaire, Fr. woluptu- | 
aria, Lat.] A man given up to pleaſure and lux- 


Does not the 20 -y underſtand in all the li- 
berties of a looſe and a lewd converſation, that 
he runs the riſk of body and ſoul ? LE. ange. 
The parable was intended againſt the woluptu- 
airs ; men who liv'd like heathens, diſſolutely, 
without regarding any of the reſtraints of religion. 
Atterbury. 
VOLU/PTUOUS. adj. | voluptuoſurr, Lat. val p- 
tueux, Fr.] Given to excels of pleaſure; luxu- 
rious. 
He them deceives ; deceiv'd in his deceit; 
Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous — 
Spenjer.| 


If a new ſet have not two properties, it will 
not ſyread. The one is the ſupplanting, or the 
oppoſing - —_— — . the other is 
the giving licenſe to pleaſures, a _— 
life. cn. 

Thou wilt bring me ſoon ö 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where I ſhall reign 
At thy right hand v-/zpruas, without end. Milt. 

Then ſwola with pride, into the ſnare 1 fell 
Of fair fallaciotis looks; venereal trains, 

Soft'ned with pleaſure, and wohprucus life. Milton. 

Speculative atneilm ſubſiſts only in our ſpecu- 


| 


She fell to luſt a Dar y Prey. Prpe's Odyſſty. 
3. Doae by deſign ; purpoſed. 


VOM 


guilty of the crime. Indeed a few ſenſual and 
voluptua; perſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this na- 
tive light of the foul, but can never wholly 
tmother and extinguiſh it. Benthry's Sermons. 

VoLv'ervovsLy. adv. [from voluptuous] 
2 with indulgence of exceſſive plea- 
ure. 

Had 1 a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died 
nobly for their country, than one volsp!uoufly ſur- 
feit out of action. Shakeſpear -, 
This cannot be done, if my will be ſo worldly 
or voluptucyſly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to 
think of them ; but perpetually to carry away, 
_ apply my mind to bther things. Seuth., 

OLU'PTUOUSNESS. . f, [from woluptuos. 
Luxuriouſneſs ; heard, — of —— 
There's no bottom 

In my voluptuauſueſi: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Sbaleſ. Macbeth, 
If he fill'd his vacancy with his woluptucuſneſs, 
Full furfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones 

Call on him for't. Shake. Ant. and Cleo. 

Here where till evening is, not noon nor night ; 
Where no wvoluptuauſn'ſi, yet all delight. Donne. 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for wolpruuſreſs and 
irreligion, muſt . for the only wits of the age. 

g | South, 
1 _ Dryd 
our Cer lor „ Vuluptuguſne/ 5. Os 

Vorv'TaTiON. 2. f — L Wallow⸗ 
ing; rolling. 

3 E. % . [velute, Fr.] A member of a 


umn. 

That part of the capitals of the Tonick, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſite orders, which is ſuppoſed ts 
repreſent the bark of trees and twiſted turned in- 
to ſpiral lines, or, according to others, the head- 
dretſes of virgins in their long hair. According 
to Vitruvius, thoſe that appear above the ſtems iu 
the Corinthian order, are ſixteen in every capital, 
four in the Ionick, and eight in the Compoſite. 
Theſe volutes are more eſpecially remarkable in 
the Ionick capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion 
laid between the abacus and echinus : whence that 
antient architect calls the v pulyinus. Harris. 

It is ſaid there is an Ionic pillar in the Santa 
Maria Tranſtevere, where the marks of the com- 
paſs are ſtill to be ſeen on the vu; and that 
Palladio learnt from thence the working of that 
difficult problem. Addijon. 

VMI. u. ſ. [Latin.] An encyſted humour 
in the lungs. 

If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called 
a vomica, attended with the ſame ſymptoms as an 
empyema; becauſe the vomica communicating 
with the veſſels of the lungs, muſt neceſſarily void 
ſome of the putrid matter, and taint the blood. 

Ar buthnot on. Diet. 

Vo/mMIck NUT. . . 

Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt- 
Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum 
colubrinum, or ſnakewood of the ſhops. It is 
flat, compreſſed, and round, of the breadth of a 
ſhilling, and about the thickneſs of a crown-piece. 
It is certain poiſon to quadrupeds and birds ; 
and taken internally, in ſmall dofes, it diſturbs the 
whole human frame, and brings on convulſions. 

Hilf: Mat. Medica. 

To VOMIT. v. 2. [ ven, Latin.] To caſt up 
the contents of the ſtomach. 

The dog, when he is ſick at the ſtomach, knows 
his cure, falls to his graſs, vomirs, and is well. More. 

To Voir. v. 4. [vomir, Fr.] 

1. To throw up from the ſtomach: often with 
up Or out, 

As though ſome world unknown, 
By pamp'red nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, 
And ſurfeiting therewith, her ſurcreate vomred. 
Draytes. 


The fiſh wornicd out Jonah upon the dry land. 


onab, ii. 
| Vomiting is of aſe, when the foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach requires it. Wijemcn's Surgery. 


Weak ſtomachs vomitup the wine that they drinx 
in too great quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arb. 


lation; whereas really human nature caunot be 


Vol. II, NS. 48. 5X 2. To 


VOT 


2. To throw up with with violence from any 
hollow. 

Vo'urt, . f. [from the verb.] 

1. The matter thrown up {rom the ſtomach. 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, 
Li} e vomit from his yawning entrails pour'd. Sandy. 

2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that cauſes 
vomit. 

This ve, ay be repeated often, if it be found 
ſucceſsful. Blackmore 

Whether a <'99/9 may be ſafely given, muſt be 
judged by the circumſtances; it there be any 
frroptoms of an inflammation of the ſtomach, a 
wont 15 extremely dangerous. Ar but trot, 

Von rex. u. /, {from 9m, Latin. ] The 
act or power of vomiting. 

How many have faved their lives, by ſpewing 
vp their debauch? Whereas, if the ttomach had 
wanted the faculty of vomirion, they had inevitably 
died. | Grew*s Coſmology, 

Vo'mrTIVE. cf. | vomitif, Fr.] Emetick ; cau- 
£:15 vomits. 

rrom this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, 
and vitriol voie, occaſion black ejections. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vo'xiToryY. aj. Vie, Fr. vi, Lat.] 
Procuring vomits; emetick, | 

Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, 
will communicate to water or Wine a purging or 
vomityry operation, yet the body itſelf, after ite- 
rated infuſions, abates not virtue or weight. 

| Brown's Vilg.ar Errours, 

Some have vomited up ſuch bodies as theſe, 
namely, thick, ſhort, blunt pins, which, by Nrain- 
mg, they vomit up again, or by taking z eie, 
privately. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

VOR A'CIOUS. od. IN, Fr. vrax, Lat.] 

xr. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 

So wracious is this humour grown, that it draws 
in every thing to feed it. Government of the Torgue. 

2. Rapacious; greedy. 

Vora'ciovs LY. adv. from voracious. ] Greedily; 
exavenoully. 

Vora'crovsxXESS.) . J | voracite, Fr. ⁊ oraci- 

Vora'ci1yY. tas, Lat. from woracious. ] 
GCrecdineſs; ravine; ravinouſneſs. 

He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that 
with the rarities of the earth pamper their v oraci- 
Res. | Sandys. 

Creatures by their woracity pernicious, have 
eommonly fewer young. Der hem Phy/ico-Theob gy. 

VORTEX. n. ſ. In the plural vortices. | Latin. | 
Any thing whirled round. 


If many contiguous ve, of molten pitch were 


each of them as large as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe 
to revolve about the ſun and fix'd ſtars; yet theſe, 
and all their parts would, by their tenacity and 
ſtiffneſs, communicate their motion to one another. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial 
matter be ſuppoſed to be carried about the ſun, 
like a vx, or whirlpool, as a vehicle to convey it 
and the reſt of the planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng ; 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vor:ex, and her power confeſs. Pope. 

Vox Tic. adj. [from wurtex. | Having a 
whirhng motion. 

If three equal round veſſels be filled, the one 
with cold water, the other with oil, the third with 
molten pitch, and the liquors be ſtirred about 
alike, to give them a val motion; the pitch, 
by its tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly; the 
oil, being leſs tenacious, will keep it longer; 
and the water being ſtill leſs tenacious, will keep 
N longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a Mort time. 

Newton's Opticks. 

It is not a mag netical power, nor the effect of a 
wor tical motion; thoſe common attempts towards 
the explication of gravity. Bentliy' Sermons. 

Vo'Tar1s 7. . /. | devatus, Latin. ] One devoted 
to any perſon or thing ; one given up by a vow to 
any ſervice or worſhip ; votary. 

I wiſh a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Vpor the ſaſder hood, the vi of St. Clare, $5. 


VOT 
Farth, yield me roots! What is here? 
Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 
No, gods, I am no idle 27. Shakeſpeare. 
The grey-hooded ev'n, 
Like a ſad voturift in palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phæbus' wain. 
Miltos. 
Vo'Tarv. . . One devoted, as by a vow, to 
any particular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate of 
life. 
Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee ? 
Thou art a votary to fond deſire. Shak-ſp:ave. 
Thou faint god of ſleep! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy vor y. 
No more my pillow ſhall thine altar be, 
Nor will I offer any more to. thee, 
Myſelf a melting ſacrifice. Craſhaw. 
Iwas the coldneſs of the votery, and not the 
prayer, that was in fault, whenever fervour was 
deficient at the publick office of the church. Fell. 
By theſe means, men worſhip the idols that have 


been ſet up in their minds, and ſtimp the charac- 


ters of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, be- 
come zealous votarics to bulls and monkies. Locke. 

The enemy of our happineſs has his ſervants 
and v9etaric', among thoſe who are called by the 
name of the fon of God. Rogeri's Sermons. 

How can heav'nly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthly love ? 

Know'ſt thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of ſenſe. Swift. 

Vo'rary. adj. Conſequent to a vow. 

Superſtition is now fo well advanced, that men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation; and weary reſolution is made equipollent 
to cuſtom, even in matter of blood. Bacon. 

Vo'TARESS. 2. /. female of votary.] A woman 
devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. | 

The imperial 2 paſſed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakeſpeare. 

His mother was a vot'rejs of my order; 

And in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my ſide. Shakeſp. 

No roſary this v'reſ5 needs, 

Her very ſyllables are beads. Cl-2veland. 

Thy vet from my tender years 1 am; 

And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. 
| Dryden. 

What force have pious vow's ? the queen of love 
His ſiſter ſends, her v«tr/s from above. Pepe. 

VOTE. . f. [ve, Lat.] Suffrage; voice 
given and numbered. . | 

He that joins inſtruction with delight, 

Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. Roſcommon, 

How many have no other ground for their tenets, 
than the ſuppoſed honeſty or learning of thoſe of 
the ſame profeſſion ? as if truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the vere of the multitude. Locke. 

The final determination ariſes from the majority 
of opinions or vetes in the aſſembly, becauſe they 
ought to be ſway'd by the ſuperior weight of 
reaſon. Watts, 

To VOTE. v. a. 

1. To chuſe by ſuffrage; to determine by ſuf- 
frage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your 
maſter; but you are alſo a favourite, the favourite 
of the time, and ſo are in his boſom alſo; the 
world hath alſo veted you, and doth io eſteem of 
you. Bacon. 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament wor:4 them one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds by way of recompence for their ſuf- 
ferings. Swift. 

Vo'TER. . g. [from vote.) One who has the 
right of giving his voice or ſuffrage. 

Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that 
is, the bulk of the common people, have been 
umverſally ſeduced into bribery, perjury, drunk- 
ennefs, malice, and ſlander. Swift. 

He hates an action baſe; 
Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim 
And give up party to his fame. Swift. 
Vo'T1ve. adj. [ vortivus, Latin.] Given by vow. 
Such in Iſi- temple you may find, 
On vetive tablets to the life pourtray'd, Dryden. 


VOwW 
Venus! take my vive glaſs; 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus! let me never ſee. N 

To VOUCH. v. a. | voucher, Norman French, 

1. To call to witneſs; to obteſt. a 

The ſun and day are witneſſes for me; 

Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, 
And vouch the filent ſtars and conſcious moan, Dry, 
2. To atteſt; to warrant; to declare; to main- 
tain by repeated affirmations. 

You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often vouched, while tis makin 
'Tis given with welcome. Shakeſpeare's Mack:th, 

The conſiſtency of the diſcourſe, and the pert. 
nency of it to the deſign he is upon, waches it wor. 
thy of our great apoſtle. Leek. 

They made him aſhamed to vonch the truth gf 
the relation, and afterwards to credit it. H 

To Vouci. v. n=. To bear witneſs ; to appedr 
as a witneſs; to give teſtimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, until the 
eleftor of Hanover ſhall vouch for the truth of 
what ſhe hath ſo ſolemnly affirmed. Feu ift. 

Vou cu. x. . ¶ from the verb.] Warrant; atteſtation, 

What praiſe could'ſt thou beſtow on a deſerving 
woman indeed ? one that, in the authority of her 
merit, did juſtly put on the +:uch of very malice 
itſelf? | Shak: [pra 4 Othelics 

Vo'ucntR. . /. from vouch.) 

1. One who gives witneſs to any thing. 

All the great writers of that age ſtand up toze. 
ther as vouchers for one another's reputation. $9:2, 

I have added nothing to the malice or abſurdity 
of them, which it dehoves me to declare, ſince the 
vouchers themſelves will be ſo ſoon loft. Pepe, 

2. Teſtimony. 

Better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve: 
Why in this wolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needlefs voucher ? Shak-ſprare, 

The ſtamp is a mark, and a publick vuchr, 
that a piece of ſuch denomination is of ſuch a 
weight, and of ſuch a finenefs, i. e. has ſo much 
ſilver in it. Locke, 

To Voucus r E. v. a. [wvuch and ſafe.) 

1. To permit any thing to be done without danger. 

2. To condeſend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to like their 
company, and laſtly to vouchſafe conference. Sidnry, 

Shall I vwouchſafe your worſhip a word or two? 
—T wo thovſand, fair woman, and I'll 
* ourh)afe thee hearing. Sbak-ſpeare, 

But if the ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame vaub/af'd 
To cattle and each beaſt. Aim. 

It is not faid by the apoſtle, that God vouch/2f'd 
to the heathens the means of ſalvation; and yet I 
will not affirm that God will ſave none of thoſe, 
to whom the ſound of the goſpel never reached. 

South's Seo mort. 
ToVoucusa're.w.n. To deign; to condeſcend; 
to yield. 
Do I not ſee Zelmane, who does not think 
a thought which is not firſt weigh'd by wiſdom 
and virtue? doth not ſhe wouchſafe to love ine 
with like ardour ? Sidney, 

. divine perfection of a woman, 

Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes to give me l-ave 
By circumftance but to acquit myſelf. Shakejprare. 

Vauekſafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. P. pd. 

Vovcnsa'FEMENT. n. .. | from wourhſafe. ] 
Grant; condeſcenſion. 

The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places 
a vaſt diſparity betwixt his greateſt communicated 
wouchſafements, and his boundlets, and therefore do 
his creatures incommunicabie perfections. H. 

Vow. v. ſ. [vau, Fr. votum, Latin.) 

1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; an act 
of devotion, by which ſome part of life, or ſome part 
of poſſeſſions is conſecrated to a particular purpoſe. 

The gods are deaf to hot and pee vin vow? 3 
They are polluted offerings. Stab ſeeare. 


| Where 
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Where honor or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 
By my own preſent mind, 
Who by reſolves or 9s; engag'd does ſtand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
Before it comes into his hand, 
The bondman of the cloiſter ſo, 
All that he does receive does always owe, 
And ſtill as time comes in it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Which his hour's work, as well as hours, does 


tell, 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell, 
Conule . 
If you take that V and that wiſh to be all — 
you are miſtaken; a wiſh is a far lower degree 
than a vaWw. Hammond. 
She 9s for his return with vai devotion pays. 
Dryden, 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for a pro- 
miſe of love or matrimony, 
By all the vw: that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 
To Vow. v. a. [ vourr, Fr. vover, Lat.] 
1. To conſecrate by a ſolema dedication ; to give 
to a divine power. 
David often v:weth unto God the ſacrifice of 
praiſe and thankſgiving in the congregation. Hooker. 
Jeu and pay unto the Lord. I Ixxvi. 
When we have not only vowed, but delivered 
them over into the poſſeſſion of Almiglity God, for 
the maintenance of his publick worſhip, and the 
miniſters thereof, they are not now arbitrable, nor 
to be revoked. Spelman. 
Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 

And vowing of their ſoul to ev'ry ſaint. Davies. 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laureatum call'd : 

And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He vod the laurel to the laurel's god. Dryd.s. 
2. To devote; a ceremonial phraſe. 
To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome ſpecial conſide- 
ration, I have vowed this my labour. Spenſer, 
TaVow. v. u. To make vows or ſolemn pro- 
miſes, 
Doſt ſee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? 
There was a time, when I did vv 
To that alone; but mark the fate of faces. Suckliny. 
Vo'wep, part. pofſ; [from the verb.] Conſe- 


- erated by ſolemn declaration. 


Vo'wer.. nf. [wyclle, Fr. vocals, Latin.] A 
letter which can be uttered by itſelf, 

I diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants, 
yet not wholly upon their reaſon, that a y-we/ may 
be ſounded alone, a conſonant not without a wow: , 
which will not be found all true; for many of the 
conſonants may be ſounded alone, and ſome joined 
together without a vowel, as bl. ſt. and as we pro- 
nounce the latter ſyllable of people, riffle. Node, 

Virgil makes the two vowels meet without an 
eliſion. Broome. 

Vowrw'ttow. . f. [vw and fell.) One 
buuad by the ſame vow. 

Who are the votaries, 
That are the v9we/lorws with this yirtuous king? 


VOYAGE. . ſ. [wyage, Fr.] 

1. A travel by ſea. 

Guyon forward 'gan his voyuge make, 
Wah his black palmer, that him guided ill. - 

Spenſer. 

Our ſhips went ſundry % ge, as well to the Yr 
lars of Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick 
and Mediterranean ſeas. Bacon. 

This great man acted like an able pilot in a long 
oy ge; contented to fit in the cabin when the 
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winds were allay'd, but ready to reſume the helm 
when the ſtorm aroſe, Prior. 

2. Courſe; attempt; undertaking. A low 
phraſe. 

If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her looſe to him ; and what he gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
head. Shakeſpear Cs 

If you make your voyage upon her, and pre- 

vail, I am no further your enemy. Sb. Cymbelins. 
3- The practice of travelling. 
All nations have inter knowledge of one ano- 
ther, by v2yoge into foreign parts, or ſtrangers that 
come to them. Bacon. 
To Vox AE. v. a. {vyager, Fr. from the noun.] 
To travel by ſea. 

For v9y2ging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
lus refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt. Ft Od. 
TaVo'raGt. v.a. To travel; to paſs over. 
I with pain 
Voyag'd th' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 
of horrible confuſion, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Vo VAG ER. . |. E, Fr. from vage. 
One who travels by ſea. 
Diſdain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To do as other vy2gers, and make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wiſely take 
Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. Dome. 
How comfortable this is, voyager: can beſt tell. 
Cheyre. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; 
A private voyager I paſs the main. Pope's Odyſey. 
Up. adv. | up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Daniſh. ] 
r. Aloft; on high; not down. 
From thoſe two brethren, admire the wonder- 
ful changes of worldly things, now up now down, 
as if the life of man were not of much more cer- 
tainty than a ſtage play. Alles. 
Thither his courſe he bends; but % or down, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, 
Or longitude. Milt:n. 
2. Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſen from 
reſt. 
Helen was not vþ* was ſhe? Shak. ſpeare. 
His chamber being commonly ſtived with ſuiters, 
whea he was vp, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt 
to his ſeryants to dreſs him, his eyes to his letters, 
and ears to petitioners. Motion. 
3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 
Upon his firſt riſing, a general whiſper ran 
among the country people, that Sir Roger was up. 
Addiſon. 
4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or concealment. 
AIs a ſtate of being built. 
5 with my tent; here will I lie to-night ; 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all's one tor that. 
8 hate [prare. 
6. Above the horizon. 
As ſoon as the ſun is , ſet upon the city. 
July 215 ix. 

Now morn with roſy light had ſtreak'd the fy, 
UV roſe the ſun, and «p rote Emily: 

Addreſs'd her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane. Dryd. 

7. To a ſtate of proticiency. 

Till we have wrought ourſelves «p into this de- 
gree of Chriſtian indifference, we Ire in bondage. 

Atta busy. 

8. Ia a ſtate of exaltation. 

Thoſe that were n themſelves, kept others low ; 
Thoſe that were low themfſclves held others hard, 
Ne ſuffered them to riſe, or greater grow. Sper). 

Henry the Fifth is crown'd ; «p vanity ! 

Down royal ſtate ! all you tage countellors hence. 
Shak. /peare. 
9. In a ſtate of climbing. 
Strait the rumor flew 
Up to the city ; which heard, up they drew 
By daies farſt breake. C. 

10. In a ſtate of inſurrection. 

The gentle archbiſhop of York is «p 
With well-appointed powers. $hak, Her. IV. 

Rebels are «p, 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. SH. 

Thou haſt fir'd me ; my ſoul's ap in arms, 
And mais each part about me. Dryden. 
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11. In aQtate of being increaſed, or raiſel. 
Grief and paſſion are hke floods raiſed in litt'e 
brooks by a ſudden rain; they are quickly up, and 
if the concernment be pour'd unexpeRedly in up- 
on us, it overflows us. Dryd. n. 
12. From a remoter place, coming to any per - 
ſon or place. 
As a boar was whetting his teeth, »p comes a 
fox to him. LU Eftrorge, 
13. Into order: as, he drew y his regiment. 
14. From younger to elder years. 
I am ready to die from my youth . P.. J. 
15. Ur and down, Diſperſedly; here and there. 
Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered up and 
leur like fo many little iflands when the tide is 
low. Addiſcns 
16, Ur ad d. Backward and forward, 
Our deſire is, in this preſent controverſy, not 
to be carried «p and de“. with the waves of un- 
certain arguments, but rather poſitively to lead on 
the minds of the ſimpler fort by plain and eaſy de- 
grees, till the very nature of the thing itſelf do 
make manifeſt what is truth. Horker, 
The ſkipping King he rambled up and down, 
With ſhallow jeſters. Shakeſpeare. 
Up and dun he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again : 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound ; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Dani: 
Thou and death 
Shall dwell at eaſe, and «p and dun unſeen 
Wing filently the buxom air. Alilien, 
On this windy ſea of land, the fiend 
Walk'd up and deen alone, bent on his prey. Mi. 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, ſays a dog 
to a lion, to run ſtarving up and dawn thus in woods. 
L'Eft ang+. 
She moves life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. 
A, 7 


ad jor. 
17. Ur . To an equal height with. 
Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an eter- 
nal thirſt, and ſet «pt the chin in water, that fled 
from his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 
1 
18. Uy t. Adequately to. 
The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived % te tho 
religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing 
in it oppoſite to morality, Addiſon. 
They are determined to live % to the holy rule, 
by which they have obliged themſelves to walk. 
Altterbury. 
We muſt not only mortify all theſe paſtions that 
ſolicit us, but we muſt learn to do well, and act 
þ to the poſitive precepts of our duty. Rogers. 

19. Us with. A phraſe that ſigrafies the act of 
raiſing any thing to give a blow. 

She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Us with her fiſt, and took him on the face; 
Another time, quoth the, become more wiſe : 
[hus Pas did kits her hand with little grace. 3+, 

20, It is adder tu verbs implying fore accumu- 
lation, or imc1 eaſe. | 

Lf we could number up thoſe prodigious ſwarms 
that (ettled in every part of the Campania uf old 
Rome, they would ataount to more than can be 
found in any fix parts of Europe of the fame ex- 


tent. Aidijon in Italy 
Us, inter j . 
1. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. 0 


Up, «p/ cries gluttony, tis break. of day; 
Go drive the derr, and drag the finny prey. Pipe. 

2 A word of exhortatiou, exciting ur rouſing 
to action. 

L then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of nine g 
Such cauſe of mourning never hadft afore. 

Up, grifly ghoſts, and up my rueful rime ; 
Matter of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more. 


Spe» h 's 
But p, and enter now into full hi. b he's 
Le, up, for hunvur's ſake; twelve legious wait 
vou, 
And long to call you chief. Dry lx. 
Ur. prep. From a lower to a lugher pait; ua 
down. 


In going vp a hill, the knees will be muſt wen; 
- i 
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in going down, the thighs : for that in lifting the 


feet, when a man goeth #p the hill, the weight of 


the body beareth moſt upon the knees, and in go- 


ing down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 

To UeBt'aR, v. a. preter. #pbore ; part. pal, up- 
born, [ip and bear. 

1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in elevation. 

born with indefatigable wings. Milton. 

Rang'd in a line, the ready racers ſtand, 

Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand : 
Swift as on wings of wind, vp» they fly, 
And drifts of rifing duſt involve the ſky, Pope. 

2. To raiſe alofc. 

This with pray'r, 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath vpor, 
Even to the ſeat of God. Miltzn's Paradiſe Loft. 
A monſtrous wave «pborc 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. Pope. 

3. To ſupport from falling. 

Vital powers gan wax both weak and wan, 
For want of food and fleep ; which two poear, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſer. 

To UeBR4'1D. v. a. {upgebnaan, upgebne- 

Dan, Saxon, ] 
t. To charge contemptuouſly with any thing 
diſgraceful. It has commonly , ſometimes /, 
before the thing imputed; ſometimes it has only 
an accuſative of the thing, as in Millau, and ſome- 
times the perſon without the thing, or the thing 
without the perſon. 

The fathers, when they were »p/raided with that 
defect, comforted themſelves with the meditation 
of God's moſt gracious nature, who did not there- 
fore the leſs accept of their hearty affection. Hecker, 

| It ſeem'd in me 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 
And IT had many living to vp/raid 
May gain f it by their aſſiſtances, 

Which daily grew to quarrel. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

If you refuſe your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God «pbraid ? 
And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 

Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind? Sardys. 

How cunningly the ſorcereſs diſplays 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to up5raid me mine! Milli. 

Tis a general complaint againſt you, and I muſt 
upbraid you with it, that becauſe you need not 
write, you will not. Dryden. 

You may the world F more defects apbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade; 

That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

2. To object as matter of reproach : with to be- 
fore the perſon. 

Thoſe that have been bred together, are more 
apt ro envy their equals when raiſed : for it doth 
wplrard unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth 
at them. Bacon, 

Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
ehurchmen, grudge or «upbraid 9 them thoſe ſmall 
remains of antient piety, which the rapacity of 
fome ages has ſcarce left. Sprat?, 

May they not juſtly 4 our climes pr uid, 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhave. Prior. 
3- To urge with reproach. 
I have too long born 
Your blunt »p4raifingr, and your bitter ſcoffs. St. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the .- 
d aidinos of is own conſcience. Decay of Pity. 

4+ To reproach on account of a benefit reccived 
ſrom the reproacher. 

Ey'ry hour 
He flaſhes into one croſs crime or other: 
His Knights grow riotous, and he himſelf upbra:d; 


us 
On ev':y trifle, Shak ſp. A. Lear. 
If ary lick wiſdom, let him afk of God that 


£iveth liberally, and vphraidth not. Jams, i. <. 
Be aſhamed of uphr 4:42 ſpecches before friends: 
and after thou h:ſt given id not. Eccluſ. 
8. To bring reproach upon; to ſhew faults by 
being in a tate of compariſon. 
Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch a 
ton, and how much doth thy kindneſs rid my 
viickedneſs ? Silr y. 
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| The counſel which I cannot take, 
Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs. 
Addiſon, 
6. To treat with contempt. Not in uſe. 
There alſo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride; 
That name of native fire did foul uporaid, 
And would, as Ammon's ſon, be magnify'd. Sper. 
UyBRA'IDER. 2. . | from «pbraid.| Oae that re- 
proaches. 
UyBraAtDiINGLY. adv. By way of reproach. 
The time was when men would learn and ſtudy 
good things, not envy thoſe that had them, Then 
men were had in price for learning; now letters 
only make men vile. He is wp adingly called a 
poet, as if it were a contemptible nickname. 
Bon Fonſon. 
Ta UPnRa'y. v. a. | A word formed from ap- 
braid by Spenſer, for the ſake of a rhyming termi- 
nation. ] To ſhame. 
| Vile knight 
That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame «p- 
bray, 
And ewt th' enſample of thy childiſh might, 
With ſilly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenſ- 
UezRo'UGHT. part. paſſ. of ing. Educated ; 
nurtured, 
Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 
And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints upbrought, 
Each of which dic her with her gifts adorn. Spen. 
U c. | Participle from To ct up. The 
verb To wpcaſt is not in uſe. ] Thrown upwards. 
Beaſts with «pcaſ? eyes forſake their ſhade, 
And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. Dryden, 
Old Saturn here, with upcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. Addiſon. 
U'ecasT. 2. ſ. A term of bowling; a throw; a 


nA 


Was there ever man had ſuch luck? when I 
kiſs'd the jack, upon an wpca/? to be hit away ! Sh. 
To UpGA'THER. v. 4. | «up and gather.] To con- 


Himſelf he cloſe upgather'd more and more 

Into his den, that his deceitful train, 
By his there being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made. Spenſer. 

UrHa'xD. adj. [up and band.] Lifted by the 
hand. 

The wphand ſledge is uſed by underworkmen, 
when the work is not of the largeſt, yet requires 
help to batter. They uſe it with both their hands 
before them, and ſeldom lift their hammer higher 
than their head. Moxon's Mech. KF «:r. 

Uryar'LD. pret. and part. paſſ. of bh. Main- 
tained ; ſuſtained. 

He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, «p/:/d by old repute. Milton. 

Urner. adj. C and e.] Difticult; like the 
labour of climbing an hill. 

What an i labour muſt it be to a learner, 
who has thoſe firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty 
years of age, which others are taught at ten. 

Clariſſa, 
Yet, as immortal, in our eil chace 
We preſs coy fortune with unflackem'd pace. 
Young. 
7 U?nowRD. v. a. C and board.] To treaſure; 
to ſtore; to accumulate in private places 
lleaps of huge words «phsirded hideoufly 
Wich horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly pocſie, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſie. 

If thou haſt e in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
Speak of it, Shakeſpeare. 
To Uno. . a. preter. upheld; and part, pal. 
apheld, and upholden. (up and Hud. 

1. To lift on high. 

The mounang train with groaus and hands up- 
held, 

Beſougbt his pity. Dryden. 


Spenſer 
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. While life »pho/ds this arm, 
This arm b the houſe of Lancaſter, Shall. 
This great man found no means to continue and 
hold his ill purchaſed greatneſs, but by rejecting 
the Engliſh law, and aſſuming, in licu there 
the barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh. 3 
Poetry and painting were «pheld by the ſtrengtn 
of imagination. Dr yden's Dujrojwy, 
3- To keep from declenſion. : 
There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation, where cauſes are fair plead. 
ed; for that u t in the client the reputation of 
his counſel, and beats down in him the conceit of 
his cauſe. H 2:00, 
Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the 
magiſtrate was more necetiary, to ſecure the ho. 
nour of religion, and ed the authority of thoſe 
great principles, by which his own authority beg 
upheld. lith. 
4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 
Many younger brothers have neither lands gor 
means to uphold them, ſelvss. ; Rull. 
5. To continue; to keep from defeat. 
Divers, although peradventure not willing to be 
| yoked with elderſhips, yet were contented to - 
hold oppoſition againſt biſhops, not without greater 
hurt to the courſe of their whole proceedings. 
oer 
6. To keep from being loſt. 
Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upbolilis the day. Shake, 
7. To continue without faxing. . 
A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of no- 
ther man's mouth, knows what he ſays, and - 
hold; a current communication of- diſcourſe with 
him. Hold:r, 
8. To continne in being. 
As Nebuchodnoſor liveth, who hath ſent theo 
for the pholiling of every living thing. Tudiths 
A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as 
well in the natural body of man, as the body poli- 
tick of the Mate, for the »pho/ding of the whole. 


dakewiilh 

Urno/LDER. . ſ. [from «ptold.] 

1. A ſupporter. 

Suppofe then Atlas ne'er ſo wiſe : 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 
Sink down he muſt, or find upholders, Sth 

2. A ſuſtainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuductions 
to the Knowledge and admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the creator and vpbold:r of them. Holz. 

3: An undertaker ; one who provides for fune- 
rals. | 

The company of wphelders have a riglit upon the 
bodies of the ſubjects. Arb utbn t. 

Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band, 
Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand; 

Th” Zhi, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits with unpatience for the dying breath. Cu. 

Uyno'tsSTERER. . J | A corruption of f- 
dr.] One who furniſhes houſes; one who fits up 
apartments with beds and furniture. 

If a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, 
ſend for the vpho/ſeerer, Sift, 
Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 
Your barber, cook, upbolſterer. Ppt, 

U'eLAxv.-n./. ſup and und.] Higher ground. 

Men at firſt, after the flood, liv'd in the ap/ads 
and ſides of the mountains, and by degrees ſunk 
into the plains, Burnt, 

U'rLAxD. ach. 

1. Higher in ſitus tion. 

Thoſe m Cornwall do no more by nature then 
others elfewhere by choice, conceive themſelves 
an eſtranged ſociety from the pd. dwellers, ard 


carry an emulation againſt them. Crews 
Sometimes witl: ſecure delight, Z 
The «g/d hamlets will invite. er. 


2. Rude; ſavage. This is the meaning of Chupe 
nan ; probably becauſe the uplanders, having leis 
commerce, were leſs civiliſed. 

And long'd to ſee this heap of fortitude, 

That fo illiterate was, and ap’ rudey 

hat lawes divine nur bumanc, he bad leorn'd. Cl. 


2. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain ; to keep from OW 
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Ur dtsk. ag. [from upland.) Mountainous ; 
inhabiting mountains. 


Lion-like, uplandiſh, and mere wild, 
Slave to his pride ; and all his nerves being natu- 


rally compil'd 
Of eminent ſtrength ; ſtalks out and preys upon a 
ſilly theep. Chapman's Nliads. 


To UrzLia'y. 9. th. [up and lay.] To hoard ; to 


y up. 
We are but farmers of ourſelves; yet may, 

If we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, «pl.;y 

Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day. 


onne 
T7, Ueiter, v. a. ſup and Iiſt.] To raiſe aloft. 
Mechanick flaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 
Up/ife us tothe view. Shakeſp. Ant. and ('lcopatra. 
he baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And, with «plifted arms, is ſafe arriv'd 
At Ravenſpurg. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Together both, with next t' almighty arm 
Upiifi-d imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd. Milton. 
Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head «phft above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, ' 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' uplifted thunder-dolt aſide. Addiſon. 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the wind uplift, 
And whiſk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. 


Pope. 
Ueuos r. adj. an irregular ſuperlative 1 
from «p.] Higheſt ; topmoſt. 
Away ! ye ſkum, 
That ſtill riſe ore when the nation boils ; 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's voice, when rated to depart. Dryden. 
Ueo'x. prep. [ «p and on.] 
1. Not under; noting being on the top. 
As I did ſtand my taps, ee, hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam ; anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
2. Not within ; being on the outſide. 
Blood that is «pon the altar. Bible. 
1 Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 
have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her 
night gown upon her. Shak ſp. Macletb. 
4. By way of imprecation or infliction 
Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world; 
My ſoul to heav'n, my blood por your heads. Shak, 
No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be 
aw'd from doing it, by a law that is always to be 
a ſword in a ſcabbard, and muſt never be pleaded 
againſt him, or executed «pw him. MActtleworth. 
5. E expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. 
How? that I ſhould murder her? 
Den the love, and truth, and vows, which T 
ave made to thy command !—T1, her her 
blood ! Shak, [pear 0. 
6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſchief. 
If we would neither impoſe «po» ourfelves, nor 
eth:rs, we mult lay aſide that fallacious method of 
cenſuring by the lump. urnct. 
That is not a fault inſeparable from fruits, but 
is the fin of the managers : it lies not naturally 
p the thing, but only upon the contingent circum- 
ſtances and manner of doing. Kettlewor;b, 
7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. 
Let me not fiud you before me again pen any 
complaint whatſoever. Sbak:p. Meaf. for May. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear 
of the greatneſs of Spain, wp a general appre- 
henſion of the ambitious deſigns of that nation. 
Bacon. 
I wiſh it may not be concluded, leſt, «pn ſecond 
eogitations, there ſhould be cauſe to alter. Bacon. 
Theſe forces took hold of divers; in ſome e 
diſcontent, in ſome «pon ambition, in ſome «pon 1e- 
vity, and deſire of change, and in ſome few por 
conicience and belief, but in moſt «por fimpl.city ; 
and in divers out of dependance upon ſome of the 
better ſort, who did in ſecret favour theſe 22 
in. 
He made a great difference between people that 
did rebel ien wantonneis, and them that did rebe! 
upon Want. A. 


UPO 


Dos pity they were taken away, pen ignorance 
they are again demanded, Hayward. 
Promiſes can be of no force, unlefs they be be- 
lieved to be conditional, aud unleſs that duty pro- 
poſed to be inforced by them, be acknowledged 
to be part of that condition, por performance of 
which thote promiſes do, and n the neglect of 

which thoſe promiſes ſhall not belong to any. 
. Hammend. 

The king had no kindneſs for him «p22 an old 
account, as remembering the part he had acted 
againſt the earl of Strafford. Clarend n. 

Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and 
alluring a dreſs at fi: ſt, yet the remorſe and in- 
ward regrets of the ſoul, »p9n the commiſſion of 
t, infinitely overbalance thofe faint and tranfient 
gratifications. South's Serin. 

The common corruption of human nature, «pn 
the bare ſtock of its original depravation, does not 
uſually proceed ſo far. South's Sermons. 

When we make judgments »pon general pre- 
ſumptions, they are made rather from the temper 
of our own ſpirit, than from reaſon. Hur ct. 

*T 1s not the thing that is done, but the intention 
in doing it, that makes good or evil. There's a 
great difference betwixt what we do »pin force, 
and what «pon inclination. Li fange 

The determination of the will pon enquiry, is 
following the direction of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between 
their parents; the one valuing hiniſelf too much 
ton his birth, and the other «por his poſſeſſions. 

Yator. 

The defign was diſcovered by a * 
noted for his {kill in gaming, as in politicks, «pon 
the baſe, mercenary end of getting money by wa- 
gers. Swift. 

3. In immediate conſequence of. 

Waller ſhould not make advantage ven that en- 
terprize, to find the way open to him to march 
into the weſt. Clarendon. 

A louder Kind of ſound was produced by the 


ſalt-petre, upon caſting a live coal thereon. Bey. 

So far from taking little advantages againſt us 
for every failing, that he is willing to pardon our 
moſt wilful miſcarriages, pn bur repentance and 
amendment. Tillotſon. 

Upon lefſening intereſt to four p-r cent, you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leſſen your 
trade. Locke. 

The mind, h the ſuggeſtion of any new no- 
tion, runs immediately after ſimilies to make it 
the clearer. Lecke. 

If upon the peruſal of ſuch writings, he does not 
find himſelf delighted; or if, % reading the ad- 
mired paſſages in ſuch authors, he finds a coldneſs 
and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to con- 
chade, that he wants the faculty of diſcovering 


them. Spectator. 
1 his advantage we loſt n the invention of fire- 
arms. Addiſon. 


9. In a ſtate of view. 
Is it «pan record? or elſe reported 

Succe lively, from age to nge? Shak. Rich. III. 

The next heroes we mect with «pon record were 
Romulus and Numa. Temple. 

The athi iſte taken notice of among the antie nts, 
are leſt branded «pc the records of hiſtory. Locke. 

10, Supyoſing a thing granted. : 

If you ſay neceſſity is the mother of arts and in- 
ventions, and there was no neceſſity before, and 
therefore theſe tlungs were flowly invented, this 
is a good anſwer por our ſuppoſition, Burnt, 

11, Relating to a ſubject. 

Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till me bad kindled France, and all the werld, 
gan the right and party of her fon, & 4 Hurt. 

Vet when we can im reat an hour to ſerve, 
\Vould ſpend it in ſome words en that butineſs, 
if you would grant the time. ep. Macbeth. 

Ven this, I remember a train of refined civi- 
lity, that when ny woman went to fee another of 
equal birth, ſhe worked at her own work in the 
wvwncr's houſe. T emple. 

12. With reſpect to. 


impetuous eruptions of the halituous flames of the 


| 


| 


| 


Of what is to come in. 
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The king's ſervants, who were ſent for, were 
examined e all queſtions propoſed to them. 
Dr 


13. In confideration of, 
pon the whole matter, and humanly ſpeakin 
I doubt there was a fault ſomewhere. — 

Upn the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid that 
perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets which we 
tind in Homer. Pope, 
14. In noting a particular day. 

_ Conftantia he looked upon as given away to his 
rival, n the day on which their marriage was to 
be ſolemnized. Addiſon. 
15. Noting reliance or truſt. 7 

We now may bouldly ſpend »pon the hope 

God commands us, by our dependance «por hi 
truth and his holy word, to believe a fat that we 
do not underſtand: and this is no more than what 
we do every day in the works of nature, up the 
credit of men of learning. Swift, 

16. Near to; noting ſituation. 

The enemy lodged themſelves at Aldermaſton, 
and thoſe from Newberry and Reading, in two 
other villages por the river Kennet, over which 
he was to paſs. Clurendur. 

The Lucqueſe plead prefcription for hunting un 


*. 
. 


one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon their fron- 


tiers. Addifor. 
17. In the ſtate of. 
They were entertained with the greateſt mag- 
nificence that could bez wpor no greater warning. 


Hacan.. 

18. On occaſion of. 

The earl of Cleaveland, 2 man of fignal cou- 
rage, and an excellent officer «pm: any bold enter- 
priſe, advanced. Clrendon. 

19. Noting aſſumption : as, he takes ſtate «por, 
him ; he took an officer him. 

Since he acts as his ſervant, he takes his judicial 
determination vp himſelf, as if it were his own. 

Ketth-worth. 

20. Noting the time when an event came to- 


paſs. It is ſeldom applied to any denomination of 


time longer than a day. 
In the twelith month, on the thirteenth day. EH. 
21. Noting ſecurity. 
We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
and that «por our lands and «pt: our * 


22. Noting attack. 

The Philiſtines be «pon thee Sampſon. Judges. 

23- On pain of. 

To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe 
had breught him, that ſhe cauſed him ſend us 
word, that «por our lives we ſhould do whatſoever 
ſhe commanded us. Sidney. 

24. At the time of; on occaſion of. 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of 
the preſbyterians «pr theſe two great events, and 


the pretenſſons to fayour which they challenge 


upon them. Swift, 

25. By inference from. 

Without it, all diſcourſes of government and 
obedience, por lis principles, would be to no pur- 
poſe. Locke. 

26. Noting attention. 

He preſently loſt the ſight of what he was wpon 
his mind was fil'ed with diſorder and confuſion. 

Locke. 

27. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which 
will be ſure to amble, when the world is »pen the 
hardeſt trot. Dryden. 

28. Exactly ; according to. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
Deu or near the rate of thirty thouſand. Shakeſp. 

29. By ; noting the means of ſupport. 

Upon a cloſer inſpection of theſe bodies, the 
ſhells are affixed to the ſurfaces of them ia ſuch a 
manner, as bodies, lying on the fea-thores, pen 
which they live. Wadward. 

20. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications, now 
contracted into an, eſpecially in poetry. See Ox. 
The meauing of this particle is very multifarious; 


ſor 
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jor it is applied both to place, which ſeems its ori- 
ginal ſignification; to time, which ſeems its ſe— 
condary meaning ; and to intellectual or corporea 
operations. 
or leſs obſcure, of fume ru , ſomething pre 
cedent, or ſome ſubject. It is not eaſy to reduc. 
it to any general idea. 

C“eER. adj. ſa comparative from 2. 

t. Suveriour in place; higher. | 

Give the forehead a majeſtick grace, the mout!. 
ſmiling; which you ſhould do by making a thin 
upper lip, and thadowing the mouth lin a little a- 
the corners. Peackan.. 

Our Knight did bear no leis a pack 

Of his own buttoc!:s on his hack; 

Which now had almoſt got the nee 

Hand of his head for want of crupper. Hudibra 

The underftinding was then clear, and the ſoul'> 
wppr region lofty and ſerene, free from the va- 
pours of the ivferior affections. South's Se mens. 

With ſpeed to-night repair : 

For not the gods, nor angry Jore will bear 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in »ppcr air. Dryd. ſ 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 

From the bright regions of the chearful ſky ; 

So far the proud aſcending rocks invade 

Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade. 
Add:jun 

2. Higher in power or dignity, 

The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom pre- 
vuled far, and got the zpfer-hand of right reaſon 
with the greateſt part. Hooker. 

U'rrEAMOSv. adj. [ſuperlative from w/per. ] 

1. Higheſt in place. 

The waters, called the waters above the hea- 
vens, are but the clouds, and waters engendered 
in the rn air. Rul-igh. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds 
in the hottom of your piece, and waters in the 
upp nit ſi parts. Dryden. 

2. Higheſt in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten en, and we 
ſee like men on our heads, as Flito obſerved of 
old, that on the right hand, which is indeed on 


our left. Glanv.lle. 
Ti all one to the common people who's upper - 
N 4 ſtr unge. 


This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man ſafe 
through all parties, ſo far, that whatever faction 
happens to be «ppermof, his claim is allowed for a 
mare. Swift, 
3. Predominant ; moſt powerful. 
As in perfumcs compos'd with art and coſt, 
'Tis hard to fay what ſcent is «fperm/? ; 
Nur this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. Dry den. 
U'er15H. at. [from .] Proud; arrogant. A 
low word. 
ToUrevrst. w 4. [up and rag. ] To raiſe up; 
to exalt. 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy pre 
In his diſturbance. Aliltan 5 Parad ſ. Left 
To U REAR. 2. 4. [up and rear.] To rear on 
Bigh. 
Hear'n-born charity! thy bleſſings ſhed ; 
Bid meagre want vprear her ſickly head. Gay. 
U'e RAU. adj. |» and right. This word, with 
ts derivatives, is in proſe accented on the firſt ſyl- 
Jable; but in poetry ſeems to be accented inditier- 
ently on the firſt or ſec nd. | 
1. Straight up; perpendicularly ereR. 
Conib down his hair; look ! look! it ſtands - 
rig". Sbhak-ſpeare. 
They are rt as the p1lm-tree. Jer. x. 
In the morning, taking of ſomeuhat of eaſy 


digeſtion, as milk, futhers nouriſnment: but this 


would be done fitting r ge, that the milk may 
pats more ſperdily to the ſtomach. Bucen. 
A tree at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be Maken ; 
and ineretore put two little fers about the bot- 
tom of your trees, to keep them g. Bacon. 
« ir ce, the daughter of the fun; whoſe charms 
Whozrer taſted loſt his vpri2/e ſhape, 


Aud downward fell into 2 growing ſwine, Mi7::. 


It always retains an intimation, moro 
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Forthwith niet he rears from off the pc 
His mighty ſtature. Aſilon's Par. Loft. 

2. Erected ; pricked up. 

All have their ears fright, waiting when the 
watchword ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſe 
into rchellion. Spenſer. 

Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 


| With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair 271g t. 


Dryden. 
2. Honeſt ; not declining from the right. 
Such neighbour nearnefs ſhould not partialize 


Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my «pr:ight ſoul. Shak. 


How haſt thou inſti I'd 

Chv malice into thouſands, once ar 

And faithful, now prov'd falſe ! Milkon's Par. Loft. 
The moſt upright of mortal man was he; 

The moſt ſincere, and holy woman, ſhe. Dryd-r. 
U'ex1GHT. . Elevation; orthography. 
You have the orthography, or igt of this 

ground-plat, and the explanation thereof, with a 

ſcale of feet and inches, Moxer's Mech, Exer. 

U/>2r1cuTLyY. adv. [from rig! t.] 

1, Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honeſtly ; without deviation from the right. 

Men by nature apter to rage than deceit; not 
greatly ambitious, more than to be well and - 
rightly dealt with. Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons «p::ghtly and 
impartially, without any perſonal conſideration. 

Taylor. 

To live a e then is ſure the beſt, 

To ſave ourſelves, and not to damn the reſt. D»y. 
U/yRIGHTNESS. . . {from aprighr.] 

t. Perpendicular erection. This was anciently 
accented on the ſecond. 

So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves 

Her fruit and ſtate, while no wind blows, 

In ſtorms from that «prizhmeſs ſwerves, 

And the glad earth about her ſtrows 

With treaſure from her yielding boughs. Tulle. 

2. Honeſty ; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and practice 
to the faſhion of a corrupt world ; but the truly 
upright man is inflexible in his «prightneſs, and un- 
alterable in his purpoſe. Altes bur y. 

Te Uyr1'ss. v. a. Ch and viſe.] 

1. To riſe from decumbiture. 

Early, before the morn with crimſon ray, 

The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Throngh which into the world the dawning day 

Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Uproſz Sir Guyon. Spenſer, 
Thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, and mine p- 

riſmg. Iſ. exxxix. 

Lpreſe the virgin with the morning light, Z 


Obedient to the viſion of the night. Pope. 
2. To riſe from below the horizon. 
Uprof- the ſun. Cooley. 


3. To riſe with acclivity. 
Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard 
Againſt the ſteep hing of the hill? Shakeſp. 
Urrr5s. „. J. Appearance above the horizon. 
Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe. Shake. 
UPROAR, a. /. fopror, Dutch. This word 
likewiſe is accented on the firſt ſyllable in proſe; 
in verte, indifferently on either.] Tumult; buf- 
tle: diſturbance; confuſion. 
The Jews which believed not, ſet all the city 
on an Har. AF, xvii. 8. 
It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world 
in an ron, by nouriſhing of war. Raleigh. 
He levied forces in a diſordered e, albeit 
the treaſon reſted in him and ſome other his com- 
plices. 1 Hayward. 
The was ſo loud, that the accuſation it- 
ſelf could not be heard. Holiday. 
Others with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hill, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell fcarce holds the wild wprozr, 
Milt an. 
Horror thus prevail'd, 
Ind wild prove ab, who at length will end 
This long pernitious fray ? Philips. 


4 


The unpiety of this ſentiment fet the audience 
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in an e; and made Socrates, thorgh an inti. 
mate friend of the poet, go out of the theatre with 
indignation. Ad lion. 

To U'yxoAR, v. a. from the noun.) To throw 
into confuſion. Not in uſe. | 

Had I power, I ſhould 

Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

To U'yRooT, v. 4. [vp and r.] To tear yp 
by the root. : 

Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 

And trees vp! -x-d left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre. 

But bright Cecilia raiſed the wonder higher, 

When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 

An angel heard, and ſtraight appear'd, 

M iſtaking earth for heav'n. Dryden, 

To Upro'uss. . 4. [vp and ro. To waken 
from tleep; to excite to action. 

Thou art yprows'd by fume diſtemperature. Shak, 

U'»sno Ty v. ſ. [up and ſbot.] Concluſion; end; 
1:ſt amount; final event, 

With this he Kindleth his ambitious ſpighte 
To like defire and praiſe of noble fame, 
The only »p/hot, whereto he doth aim. Hub, Tab, 

I cannot purſue with any ſafety this ſport to the 


upſhot. keſpeare, 
n tt wp/hor, purpoſes miſtook 0 
Fall on th” inventor's heads. Shak-(p. Hamlet; 

Every leading demonſtration to the main »p/px 
of all, which is the proportion betwixt the ſphere 
and cylinder, is a pledge of the wit and reaſon of 
that mathematician. More. 

Upon the t, aſflic' ons are but the methods 
of a merciful providence, to force us upon the 
only means of ſetting matters right, ZEfrange, 

Here is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet : 
here is the t and reſult of all; here terminate 
both the prophecies of Daniel and St. John. 

Burnet' Theory of the Harth. 

Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, 

as we ſhall quickly come to the »p/bor of our affair. 
Artuthnct, 

At the up/hot, after a life of perpetual applica- 
tion to reflect that you have been doing nothing 
for yourſelf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry 
might have gained you a friendſhip that can never 
deceive or end; a glory, which, though not to be 
had till after death, yet ſhall be felt and enjoy d to 
eternity. Pepe. 

U'rstot down. [an adverbial form of ſpeech.] 

1. With the lower part above the higher. 

In the day-time they fiſh in their boats, which 
they draw unto the land at night; and, turning 
them up/icde down, ſleep under them. Heylins 

2. In confuſion; in complete diſorder. 

In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned ide down to feed his eye, 
And covetous deſire with his huge treaſure. Sper}. 

The flood did not ſo turn de denon the face of 
the earth, as thereby it was made paſt knowledge, 
after the waters were decreaſed. Raleigh. 

The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all 
this up/ide down, filling all with ſurpriz e and amaze- 
ment. They came upon the world, like liglit 
darting full upon the face of a man aſleep, who 
had a mind not to be diſturde!. Scath, 

U'PSPRING. . ſ. {up and ſpring.] This word 
ſeems to ſignify upſtart ; a man ſuddenly exalted. 
Not uſed. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes bis 

rouſe; ; 
Keeps waſſel, and the ſwagg'ring «pſprivg reels. 
Sh the ( pearts 

To UPSTA'ND, v. n [wp and Hand.] To be 
erected, 

Sea calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; 

The water ſnakes with ſcales vpn die. Mu. 

To UysTa'y. v. a. [up and ftay.] To ſuſtun ; 
to ſupport. x 

Them ſhe ur, 
Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flour. A. 
To Us TA AT. ve . ſup and Hurt. To ſpring 


| 


up {udden!y, 


le 


genl! 


=: 
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He w//arted brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 
As eagle freſh out of the ocean wave. Spnſer. 

Thus having ſpoke, he ſat ; thus anſwer'd then, 
Upftariing from his throne, the king of men, 

His breaſt with tury fill d. ryden. 

U'ySTART. . . ſup and fart.) One ſuddenly 
raiſed to wealth, power, or honour ; what ſud- 
denly riſes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the 
ſafeguard of that country, and keeping under all 
ſudden up/tarts, that ſhall ſeek to trouble the peace 
thereof. Spenſer on Ireland. 

My rights and royalties 
Piackt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upſtart unthritts. Shakeſpeare. 

Muſhrooms have two ſtrange properties ; the 
one, that they yield ſo delicious a meat; the other, 
that they come up ſo haſtily, even in a night, and 
yet they are unſown : and therefore ſuch as are 
»þtarts in Nate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
The king did not negle Ireland, the ſoil 
where theſe muſhrooms and 2pflart weeds, that 
ſpring up in a night, did chiefly proſper. Z#acon. 
A place of bliſs 

In the purlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 

A race of «p/tart creatures, to ſupply 

Perhaps our vacant room. Mzlton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Inordinate deſires, 

And upſtart paſſions, catch the government 

From reaſon. Milton's Par, Loft. 

Mean »p/tarts, when they come once to be pre- 
ferred, forget their fathers. LE ftrange. 

Trade, he ſaid, carried from us the commodi- 

ties of our country, and made a parcel of f, 
as rich as men of the moſt antient families. 4dd:/. 

To Ueswa'xm. v. a. [up and ſwarm.] To raite 
in a ſwarm. Out of uſe. 

You've taken up the ſuhjects of my father; 
And both againſt the voice of heav'n and him 

| Have here «þ/w.rm'd them. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
To UPTAKE. v. 4. [up and take.) To take 
into the hands. 
* He hearkened to his reaſon, and the child 
 Upraking, to the palmer gave to bear. Spenſ. 
Ts Ur TRAIN. v. a. [up and train.] To Ne 
up ; to educate. Not uſed. 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 
But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, 
But three fair daughters, which were well - 
train d 
In all that ſeem'd fit for kingly ſeed. Spenſer. 
To UeTu'ax. v. 4. [Ap and twrn.] To throw 
up; to furrow. 


So ſcented the grim feature, and wpturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air. Milton. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it urn, a hill of ground. Pope. 
U'ewarD. ad. [Ah and pean't, Saxon. ] B. 
rected to a hig her part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryden. 
The angel ſaid, 
With upward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. 
Frier. 
Ur wWwAR b. 3. The top. Out of uſe. 
From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
U PWArD. 8 adv. [up and ye and.] 


U'/ewarDs. 


1. Towards a higher place: oppoſed to dewn- 


ward, 
I thought 
To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoften death: 
For I would have you, when you upward move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. 
In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And ocean ſwell'd with waters upwards tends ; 
One riſing, falling one ; the heay'ns and ſea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way. Dryden. 
A man an a cliff is at liberty to leap twenty 
yards downwards into the ſea, not becauſe he has 
power to do the contrary action, which is to leap 


* 


twenty yards upwards, for that he cauaot do; but | 
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he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power to 
leap, or not to leap. Loc te. 

2. Towards heaven and God. 

Looking inward, we are ſtricken dumb ; look- 
ing ru, we ſpeak and prevail. Hooker. 

3- Wi hreſpectto the higher part. 

Dagon, fea-monſter ! «pww.rd man, 

And downward fiſh. Milton's Par. Left. 

4. More than; with tendency to a higher er 
greater number. 

Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſonable, who 
adviſe men now to ſuſpect that, wherewith the 
world hath had, by their own account, twelve 
hundred years acquaintance and upwards, enough 
to take away ſuſpicion. Hooker, 

I have been your wife in this obedience 
3 of twenty years; and have been bleſt 
With many children by you. Shak:/p. Hen. VIII. 

5. Towards the ſource. 

Be Homer's works your ſtudy ; 
as your judgment, thence your notions 
ring, 
And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. Pepe. 

To Urwix p. v. 4. pret. and pail, wpwwound; 
[up and wind. To conyolve. 

As ſhe lay upon the dirty ground, 

Her huge long tail her den all overſpread ; 
Yet was in knots and many boughts vpremund. 
" Spenſer. 

UuBa'xITY. . 1. [urbarite, Fr. wbanitas, Lat.) 
Civility ; elegance ; politeneſs ; merriment ; fa- 
cetiouſneſs. 

A ruſtical ſeverity baniſhes all rb, whoſe 
harmleſs condition is conſiſtent with religion. 

Brown's Ful. Errours. 

Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment ; 
and without ſome ſuch tin&ure of u, good | 
humour falters. L' Eftrange. 

Moral doctrine, and ty, or well-mannered 
wit, conſtitute the Roman ſatire. Dryden. 

U'/xcxin. nf. [beureuchin, Armorick ; erina- 
ceus, _— 

1. A hedge-hog. 

Urchins ſhall, for that vaſt of night that they 

may work, 
All exerciſe on thee. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſfing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 
Would ſtrait fall mad. Shakeſp. Titus Andr. 

That nature deſigns the preſervation of the more 
infirm creatures, by the defenſive armour it hath 
given them, is demonſtrable in the common-hedge- 
hog, or urcbin. Kay. 

2. A name of light anger to a child. 

Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's 

ride: 
And * blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry d. 
'Tis Cloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt : 
Friend Howard's genius fancy'd all the reſt. Prior, 

Urs. u. /. Practice; uſe ; habit. Obſolete. 

Is the warrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience 
to build ſuch proceedings upon, as are and have 
been put in wr for the eſtabliſhment of that cauſe ; 

Hooker. 

He would keep his hand in we with ſomewhat 

of greater value, till he was brought to juſtice. 
L'Eftrange. 

U'sETER.. . |. [ "2; awretcre, Fr.] Ureter. 
are two long and ſmall canals from the baſon of 
the kidnies, one on each fide. Their uſe is to carry 
the urine from the kidnies to the bladder. Quincy. 

The kidnies and urcters ſerve for expurgation. 

e man. 

U'zETHRA. nf. [HY ; wetre, Fr.] The paſ- 
ſage of the uriue. 
| Caruncles are looſe fleſh, ariſing in the wr ethra. 

ijcman, 

Te URros. v. a. ſurgeo, Lat.] 

1. To incite; to puſh ; to preſs by motives. 

You do miſtake your buſineſs : my brother 
Did urg: me in his act. Sbakeſp. Ant. and Clecp. 

What I have done my ſafety wg'd me to. Shak. 

This wrges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dry. 

High Epidaurus g. on my ſpeed, 


their ſins. 


But think upon my grief. 


URI 


Fam'd for his hills, and An 
* den. 

The heathens had but uncertain — 

of what wyges men moſt powerfully to forſake 

Tull ten. 

2. To provoke ; to exaſperate. 

U-ge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 

Shak:p. 

2. To follow cloſe, fo as to impell. 

Man? and for ever? wretch l what wouldſt 

thou have ? 


Heir u gel heir, like wave irapelling wave. Pepe. 


4. To labour vehemently ; to-do with eageracſs, 


or violence. 


He, ſeiz'd with horror, in the ſhades of night, 


Through the thick deſarts headllong urg d his flight. 


1 e 
5. To preſs; to enforce. 
The enemy's in view ; draw up your powers ; 


Your haſte is now «r2'& on you. Shak-fp. 
Urge your petitions in the ſtreet. Shak:/p. 
And great Achilles wge the Trojan fate. Dy. 
6. To preſs as an argument. 

He pleaded ſtill not guilty; 

The king's attorney, on the contrarv, 

1 on examinations, proofs, confeſſione, 

Of divers witneſſes. Shbakteſp. Hen. VIII. 


Urg: the neceſſity and ate of times, 

And be not peeviſh. Shak-ſprare's Rich. III. 

But againſt all this, ſome may urge two places, 

which ſeem to take away all ſuits among Chriſ- 

tians. Keil teil. 

7. To importune; to ſolicit. 

He «rg.d forey 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him haſty to ariſe. Spenſer. 

8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of objection. 

Though every man have a right in diſpute to 

wge a falſe religion, with all its abſurd conſe- 

quences ; yet it is barbarous incivility ſcurrilouſly 

to ſport with that which others account religion, 
Till.t/on. 

To URGE, v. n. To preſs forward. 

A palace, when 'tis that wich it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe decays : 

But he which dwells there is not ſo; for he 
Strives to wrge upward, and his fortune raiſe. Denne. 

U'sGexcv. . /. | from gert.] Preiſure of dif- 
ficulty or neceflity. 

Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the 
neceſſities of nature, I was under great difficultics 
between wrgency and ſhame. GCulliver's Travels, 

UN. adj. urgent, French; urgem, Lat.] 

1. Cogent; preiling; violent. 

Things fo ordained are to be kept; how beit not 
neceſſarily, any longer than till there grow ſome 
urgem cauſe to ordain the contrary. Hac ter. 

Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, but more 8 touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Sha. Art, and Cleop. 

This ever hath been that true cauſe of more 
wars, than upon all other occaſions, though it leaſt 
partakes of the f neceſſity of ſtate. Ruleigb. 

Let the father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon ve 
urgent neceſſity, and as the laſt remedy. 

2. Importunate ; vehement in ſolicitation. 

The Egyptians were gert upon the people, that 
they might ſend them out in haſte. Fxcd. 

UHR TL. adv. | from urg .] Cogently ; 
violently ; vehemently ; importunately. 

Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humour 
to their lungs, uri indicate phlebotomy. Nauru. 

U/acea. . . from urge.] One who preſſes; 
importuner. : 

1 wiſh Pope were as great an wg as I. Sv. 

U/aGewoNnDER. n.ſ. A ſort of grain. 

This barley is called dy ſome urgewonder. Mere, 

U'aiu. . /. 

Vin and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's 
dreaſt- plate; but what, criticks and commenta- 
tors are by no means agreed. The word i fig- 
nißes light, and thummim perfection. It is mot 
probable that they were only names given to ſg- 
nify the clearneſs and certainty of the divine an- 
ſwers which were obtained by the high prieſt con- 


— God with bis dreaſt- plate on, in contradiſ- 
| tinction 


UNO 


tindtion to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, 
and imperfett anſwers of the heathen oracles, 
New"; Notes to Mfltou. 

He in cceleſtial panoply, all arm'd 
Of radiant «rim, work divinely wrought, Milton, 
Unix AL. . . | urinal, Fr. trom ne.] A bot- 

Ute, in which water is kept for inſpection. 

Theſe fullies ſhine through you, like the water 
in an urinal. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 
A candle out of a muſket will pierce through 
an inch board, or an winal force a nail through a 
plank. Brown, 

This hand, when glory calls, 
Can brandiſh arms, as well as net. Garth, 

Some with ſcymitars in their hands, and others 
with a nal, ran to and fro. Spectator. 

U'rixaRY. adj. [from rie. Relating to the 
urine. 

The urachu; or ligamentous paſſage is derived 
from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſ- 
chargeth the wateriſh and urinary part of its con- 
tents. Brown: Vulgar Errours. 

Diureticks that relax the wary pallages, ſhould 
be tried before ſuch as ſtimulate. A bath. on Alim. 

U'rINATIVE. ad, Working by urine; pro- 
voking urine. 

Medicines «rinatiye do not work by rejection and 
mdigeſtion, as ſolutive do. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Uzixa'ToR. u. ſ. [urinateury Fr. winator, Lat.] 
A diver ; one who ſearches under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, 
may be much more eafily fetched up by the help 
of this, than by any other way of the urinators, 

Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

Thoſe relations of «/tn2tors belong only to thoſe 
places where they have dived, which are always 
rockv. Kay. 

URINE. . ſ. ſurins, Fr. wira, Lat.] Animal 
water. 

Prink, Sir, is a great provoker of goſe-paint- 
ing, fleep, and urine. Sate peur e. 

As though there were a ſeminality in urme, or 
that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of 
every part, they fooliſhly believe we can viſibly be- 
hold therein the anatomy of every particle. Frown. 

The chyle cannot paſs by u inc nor ſweat. Arbuth. 

To U'aiNE. v. . [uriner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To make water. 

Places where men wine commonly, have ſome 

- fmell of violets. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

No oviparous animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs 
doth urine, except the tortoiſe. Brown's Vu I". 

U'a1Nous, adj, [from wine.] Partaking of 
urine. 

The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a wa- 
ter impregnated with an vwmmas ſpirit, like that 
obtainable from animal ſubſtances. Arb. on Alim. 

Unxx. nr Fr. «na, Latin.) 

1. Any vellel, of which the mouth is narrower 
than the body. 

Veſta is not diſpleaſed, if her chaſte wm 
Do with repaired fuel burn : 

But ray faint frowns, though to her honour'd name, 

1 contecrate a never-dying flame. Carex, 

| Minos, the ſtrict iaquiſitor, 

Lives, and crimes, with his aiſeſfors, hears ; 

Round, in his wz, the blended balls he rolls; 

Abſolves the juſt, aud dooms the guilty . | 
Dryden. 

2. A water-pot ; particularly that in the fign of 
Aquarius. 

The fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry «rn 
With adverſe fires ſces ragi g Leo burn. Creech. 

z. The veſſel iu which the remains of burat bo- 
dies were put. 7 

Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy un, 
Tomblets, with no remembrance over them. Sha. 

A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, 
found an n, or earthern pot, in which there was 

another un; and in this leiſer, a lamp clearly 
burning. Nin. 

His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; 

And once more join us in the pious ww. Dryden. 

Uxo'sco?s. tf. [£4 and 0i:is.] Inſpection 

of urine. 


In courteous «ſage, and unſtained hue, ey, wh 
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ances; it being compoſed by ſnatehes of time, as 
medical yacations, and wjcopy would permit. 
Brown's; Vulgar Errours. 

U'auxy. u. ſ. A mineral. 

In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, 
that hes near the coal, commonly called wry, 
which is an unripe coal, and is very proper for 
hot lands, eſpecially paſture-ground, Mort. Hufb. 

Us. The oblique caſe of we. 

The lord made not this covenant with our fa- 
thers, but with e, even «i, who are all of ns here 
alive this day. Deut. v. 

US AGE. u. /. [uſuge, Fr.] 

I. Treatment. : 

Which way 
Might'ſt thou deſerve, or they impoſe —_ age. 
4%. 

The luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek, 

Plead your fair ge. Shak. Troilus and Crefſida. 
My brother 

[s pris'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands 

He hath good «ſage, and great liberty. SH 

The reſt were ſav'd, and madeenthralled ſwaines 
To all the baſeſt «/:g-; there bred. Chapman. 

What «ſage have I met with from this adverſa- 
ry, who 'paiſes by the very words I tranſlated, 
and produces other paſſages; and then hectors and 
cries out of my diſingenuity ? Sulling fleet. 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the 
lure ; and lions reclaimed by good ſage ? 

L'Eftrange. 

He was alarmed with the expeRation of that 
gage, which was then a certain conſequent of ſuch 
meritorious acts. Fell. 

Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 

And Eurus never ſuch hard «fage found 
In his Æolian priſon. Dryden. 

2. Cuſtom ; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by uſe, 
long «/2g- is a law ſufficient. In civil aftairs, when 


there is no other law, cuſtom itſelſ doth ſtand for 
law. Hooker. 
3. Manners ; behaviour. Obſolete. 


A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew, 


U'sacER. . ſ. | uſager, Fr. from uſage. ] One 
who has the uſe of auy thing in truſt for another. 
He conſum'd the comman treaſury ; 
Whereof he being the ſimple «ſ{rg-r 
But for the ſtate, not in propriety, 
Did alien t' his minions, Daniel's Civil War. 
U/SANCE. n. ſ. [ uſunce, Fr. 
1. Uſe; proper employment. 
What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, 
Aud theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right »f/»ce 7 
Spenſer. 
2, Uſury ; intereſd paid for money. 
He tends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of »ſf.nce. Shakep. Mer ch. of Venice. 
Us x. u. f. [uſes, Latin.] 
— The act of employing any thing to any pur- 
e. : 
The fat of the beaft that dieth of itſelf, may be 
uſed in any other «fe. Lev. vii. 24. 
Number, the mind makes ſe of in meaſuring 
all things by us meaſurable. Locke. 
Conſider the hiſtory, with what's/e our author 
makes of it. Lecke. 
Things may, and muſt, differ in their «ſe ; but 
yet they are all to be uted according ta the will of 
God. Law 
2. Qualities that make a thing proper for ar.y 
purpolc. 
Rice is of excellent «ſz for illneſſes of the ſto- 
mach, that proceed from cold or moiſt humours ; 
a great digeſter and reſtorer of appetite, Twp. 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can be 
employed, | 
This will ſecure a father to my child ; 
That done, I have no farther % for life. A. Phil. 
4. Advantage received; power of receiving ad- 
vantage. 


In this work, attempts will escecd en, 


More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, 


| 


USE 


our author calls figures to be let ; becauſe the pie. 
ture has no »/- for them. Dryden's Du ifs ey. 
Convenience; help; uſefulnets. f 
Diſtinet growth in knowledge caries its own 
light in every ſtep of its progrefſion ; than which 
nothing is of more %% to the underſtanding. 
Licks, 
Nothing would be of greater towards the m. 
provement of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſomg 
effectual method for correcting, enlarging, and 
aſcertaining our language. 
When will my friendſhip be of % to thee ? 
Al. Phils. 
You ſhew us Rome was glorious, not profue, 
And pompous buildings once were things of u/-. 


Pope, 
6. Uſage ; cuſtomary act. 4 
That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been 
alſo in ſ- with ethers, the antient Roman lavzs do 
forbid. Ho be, 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, 
or banter in «ſe, put together, as he thought fit, 
thoſe idcas he made it ſtand for. Locke, 
7. Practice ; habit. 
Swectneſs, truth, and ev'ry grace, 
Which time and ae are wont to teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach, 
And read diſtinctly in her face. 
8. Cuſtom ; common occurrence. 
O Czſar ! theſe things are beyond all 2½, 
And I do fear them. Shokeſp. Julius Car ſar. 
9. Intereſt ; money paid for the uſe of money. 
If it be good, thou haſt received it from God, 
and then thou art more obliged to pay duty and 
tribute, «ſe, and principal to him. T Rule, 
Moſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, 
aſſert the taking of uſe to be unlawful ; yet the di- 
vines of the reformed church beyond the ſeas, do 
generally affirm it to be lawful. South's Sermons, 
To Us k. v. a, [uſer, Fr. uſus, Lat.] 
1. To employ to any purpoſe. 
You're welcome, 
Moſt learned rey'rend Sir, into our kingdom: 
(us and it. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
They could uſe both the right hand and the left, 
in hurling ſtones and ſhooting arrows. 1 Chron. Xii. 
This occaſion gave 
For me to %% my wits, which to their height 
I ſtriv'd to ſkrew up. Chapman, 
Two trumpets of filyer, that thou mayeſt «/ 
for the calling of the aſſembly. Num. X. 2. 
— He was unhappily too much d as a check up- 
on the Lord Coventry; and when that lord per- 
plexed their counſels with inconvenient objec- 
tions, the authority of the lord Mancheſter was 
{till called upon. Clarenden 
Theſe words of God to Cain, are, by many inter- 
preters, underſtood in a quite different ſenſe than 
what our author 20 them in. Locle. 
That prince was 2% all his endeavours to in- 
troduce popery, which he openly profeſſed. Sift, 
2. To accuſtom ; to habituate. 
He that intends to gain th' Olympick prize, 
Muſt , himſelf to hunger, heat and cold. 
Noſiemmar. 
Thoſe who think only of the matter, e them - 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore. Lecke on Educa. 
I've hitherto been % to think 
A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king, 
The ruling principle. A liliſon' Cate, 
A people long «ſed to hardſhips, loſe by degrees 
the very notions of liberty ; they look upon them- 


* * @ 
Ste ft, 


Valle. 


ſelves as at mercy. Swift, 
2. To treat. 
Why doſt thou v/e me thus? I Know thee not. 
d hat. ſpeare, 


When he came to aſk leave of Solyman, that 

he might depart, he was courteouſly df him, 
0:2 li85e 

I know 

My Aurengzebe would nc'er have 2 me ſo. 
D, 54 *. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus »/ 4, 'tis no longer to 
he colled their work, when neither the thoughts 
nor words are drawn from the original. Dryden. 


St. Paul was not afraid to plead his own cauſe, 
3 and 


USE 


und ferve himſelf of law, when others went 
about to / him with violence, contrary to it. 
8 Cettl:qavorth. 
I love to »ſe people according to their own ſenſe 
of good-breedings : _ Tathr. 
Cato has «i'd me ill; he has refus'd | 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addiſon. 
Gay is »ſ-d as the friends of tories are by whags, 
and generally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 
To praiſe cuſtomarily, 
Uſe hoſpitality one to another, without grudg- 
ing. t Pet. iv. 
5. To behave: with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Out of uſe. 
Pry forgive me, if I have 2 myſelf unman- 
nerly. Shakeſpeare. 
ToUss. v. . 
1. To be accuſtomed ; to practiſe cuſtomarily. 
They uſ to place him that ſhall be their captain 
upon a ſtone, always reſerved for that purpoſe, 
and placed commonly upon a hill. Spenſer. 
In polling of trees, many do , to leave a bough 
or two on the top, to help to draw up the ſap. 
con 


A prudent governor to advance religion, will 
not conſider men's duty, but their practice; not 
what they ought to do, but what they uſe to do. 

South's Sermons. 

2. To be cuſtomarily in any manaer; to be 
wont. 

Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary 
faſhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes * 
t acon 


The waters going and returning as the waves 
and great commotions of the ſea u/e to do, retired 
leiſurely. Burnet. 

3. To frequent; to inhabit. Obſolete. 

Conduct me well 
In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did uſ-. 
Spenſer. 
Snakes that «/e within the houſe for ſhade, 
Securely lurk, and like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. May's Virgil. 
Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers , 

Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing 

brooks. 

Us rr. adj. [uſe and full.) Convenient ; 
profitable to any end; conducive or helpful to 
any purpoſe; valuable for uſe. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the 
uf-fal knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
to employ our induſtry, More's Antidote. 

Gold and filver being little »ſ-fu! to the life of 
man, in proportion to food, raiment, and carri- 
age, has its value only from the conſent of 2 

That the legiſlature ſnould have power to change 
the ſucceſſion, is very uſeful towards preſerving 
our retigion and liberty. wift. 

Deliver a particular account of the great and 
ul things already performed. Swift. 

Next to reading, meditation and prayer, there 
is nothing that ſo ſecures our hearts from fooliſh 
paſſions, nothing that preſerves ſo holy and wiſe 
a frame of mind, as ſome «/-f«/, humble employ- 
ment of ourſelves. Lu. 

UsgreLLv. ade. [from f. faul.] In ſuch a 
manner as to help forward ſome end. 

In this account they muſt conſtitute two at leaſt, 
male and female, in every ſpecies ; which chance 
could not have made ſo very nearly alike, without 
copying, nor ſo uf fully differing, without contri- 
vance. Bentlry's Sermons. 

U'sSrEFULNESS. 2. . Contucivenes or help- 
fulneſs to ſome end. 

The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhews it- 
ſelf chiefly in works that were neceſſary or con- 
venient, On the contrary, the magnificence of 
Rome, under the emperors, was rather for oſten- 
tation than any real «/-f.«/nſ;. Addiſon. 

Wsrtzss. adj. [from .] Anſwering no 
purpoſe : having no end. 

So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 

Into the ſea an »ſc/:/* ſhow'r ; 

And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, 

For which poor ſhepherds pray d in vain. Mul. 


yet are parts of their bodies. 


Milton. 


* 


USU 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are uſeleſs to us, and 


Boyle. 
His friend, on whoſe affiſtance he moſt relied, 
either proves falſe and forſakes him, or looks on 
with an uſ-{/s pity, and cannot help him. Rogers. 

The waterman forlorn along the ſhore, 

Penſive reclines upon bis 4% oar. Gay. 

U'sSELESSLY. odv. [from uſeleſs.] Without 
the quality of anſwering any purpoſe. 

In a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, 
let a good part of their lives run «ſ{/;ily away, 
without buſineſs or recreation. Locke. 

U'szELESSNESS. #. ſ. [from H.] VUnfitneſs 
to any end. 

He made a learned diſcourſe on the trouble, 
wſeleſnrſs, and indecency of foxes N tails, 


Eftrange. 

He would convince them of the vanity * 

l:ſſn-ſs of that learning, which makes not the poſ- 

ſeſſor a better man. South. 
U'st&. . /. [from f,] One who uſes. 

Such things, winch, by imparting the delight to 

others, makes the «/-r thereof welcome, as mu- 


«| ſick, dancing, hunting, feaſting, riding. Sidney. 
That wind-like % of his feet, fair Thetis' 
progenie. Chapman. 


My lord received from the counteſs of War- 
wick, a lady powerful in the court, and indeed a 
virtuous ſer of her power, the beſt advice that 
was ever given. Wotton. 

U/'SHER. 5 [ buiſier, Fr.] 

1. One whoſe buſineſs is to introduce ſtrangers, 


or walk before a perſon of high rank. 


The wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an ter, and 

The neighs of horſe to tell her approach 

Long ere ſhe did appear. Shae). Ant. and Cleop. 

You make guards and 2b march before, and 
then enters your prince. Tatler. 

Gay paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 

As far as modeſt pride allow'd ; 

Rejects a ſervile hs place, 

And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. Swift. 

2. An under- teacher; one who introduces young 
ſcholars to higher learning. 

Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's 


are, 
Yet ev'n in thoſe his her claims a ſhare. Dryd. 
To U'suRHR. v. a. from the noun.] To intro- 
duce as a forerunner or harbinger ; to forerun. 
No ſun ſhall ever hr forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The ſun, 
Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 
To th' ocean ifles, and in th' aſcending ſcale 
Of heav'n, the ſtars, that her evening _ 
U 


As the deluge is repreſented a diſruption of the 
abyſs, ſo the future combuſtion of the earth is to 
de u/her'd in, and accompanied with violent impreſ- 
ſions upon nature, and the chief will be earth- 
quakes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, 

And with due honours «/her in the May. Dryden. 

The Examiner was «/ber'd into the world by a 
letter, ſetting forth the great genius of the author, 

Addiſon. 
Oh name for ever ſad! and dear 
Still breath'd in ſighs, ſtill a with a tear. Pope. 
UsQquena'uvch. . /. [An Iriſh and Erſe 
word, which ſignifies the water of life.] It is a 
compounded diſtilled ſpirit, being drawn on aro- 
maticks ; and the Iriſh ſort is particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed for its pleaſant and mild flavour. The 
Highland fort is ſomewhat hotter ; and, by cor- 
ruption, in Scottiſh they call it ,t. 

U's Tron, n. f. [uſtion, Fr. aſtus, Lat.] The act 
of burning; the ſtate of being burned. 

U's Toxtous. adj. \uſfum, Lat.] Having the 
quality of burning, 

The power of a burning glaſs is by an «/fcrious 
quality in the mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a cer- 
tain unknown ſubſtantial form. Watts. 
U'Suat. adj. Cuſacl, Fr.] Common; fre- 
quent ; cuſtomary ; frequently occurring. 


| uſury. 


dN 


Conſultation with oracles was a thin 
and frequent in their times. ö * 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve, 
Heav 'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve: 
And that's my fate, or ſure it would haze ſent 
Some uſ«al evil for my puniſhment. Dryden, 
For roots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, 
With humble milk, compos'd his «ſual fare. Harte. 
U'sualLY. adv, 8 1. Commonly ; 
frequently ; cuſtomarily. 
The finding ont the ſimilitudes of different things, 


ke. | wherein the phanſie is converſant, is y a bar 


to the diſcerning the diſparities of ſimilar appear- 
ances, which is the buſineſs of diſcretion. Fell. 
If men's deſires are ſually as large as their abi- 
lities, what courſe we took to allure the former, 
by that we might engage the latter. South's Serm. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is »ſually 
on purpoſe, and to ſhew their learning. wift. 
U'SuaLNEss. 3. /. [from uſwal.] Common- 
neſs; frequency. 

Usuca'rTlos. 3. / [uſus and capio, Lat.] In 
the civil law, the acquiſition of the property of a 
thing, by poſſeſſion and enjoyment thereof for a 
certain term of years preſcribed by law. Die. 

Usurrvu'ct. nf. [uſuſruit, Fr. vſus and fructos, 

Lat.] The temporary uſe; enjoyment of the 
profits, without power to alienate. 
perſons receiving the ſame, have only the 
aſafruc thereof, and not any fee or inheritance 
therein. ' Ayliffe. 
UsuUrFRU'cTUARY, nf. [uſufra dure, Fr. uſu- 
fructuarius, Lat.] One that has the nſe and tem- 
porary profit, not the property of a thing. 
The parſons of pariſhes are not in law account- 
ed proprietors, but only uſufruZraries, as having 
no right of fee ſimple veſted in them. Ayliff-. 
To U'surs. v. „. [, Latin.] To prac- 
tiſe uſury ; to take intereſt for money. 

Is this the balſam that the uſuring ſenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? 

Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
U'suUrER. „. f. [ufurier, Fr. uſura, Lat.] One 
who puts money out at intereſt. Commonly uſed 
for one that takes exorbitant intereſt. 
Fie ; thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an «ſ«rer, abound'ſt in all, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
bak:ſpecr e. 

When «ſ«rers tell their gold i th' field, 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shak-/p. 

If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou 
ſhalt not be to him as an ſurer, nor lay upon him 

Exod. xxii. 25. 
There may be no commutative injuſtice, whita 
each retains a mutual benefit, the uſurer for his 
money, the borrower for his induſtry. Cbild. 
The aſſes uſurz occaſioned great tumults among 
the people; yet he that took it was not reckoned 
totranſgreſs any law ; and there were ſome greedy 
ufurers that exacted double, triple. A tnthroe, 
Usv'xtovs. adj. [uſuaire, Fr. from uſury.] 
Given to the practice of uſury; exorbitantly 
greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 

I will allow, 
Uſuriozs god of love, twenty to thee, 
When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. 
Donne. 
To Usu'ap. v. a. [uſurper, Fr. uſi Lat.] To 
poſſeſs by force of — to — or poſſeſs 
without right. 

So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the 
night's coming, «ſ«rped the day's right. Sidney. 

Not having the natural ſuperiority of fathers, 
their power muſt be «pd, and then unlawful ; 
or if lawful, then — or conſented upon 
them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or <clſe 
given them extraordinarily from God. Heekber. 

In as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly 
truth dependeth wholly upon the known and ap- 
proved authority of thoſe famous orales of God, 
it greatly behoveth the church to have always moſt 


USU 


ViRorious prince of York ! 
Refore I fee thee ſeated in that throne, 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter s, 

Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. SH pe. Henry VI. 
What art thou, that «ſu p'/ this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shak. 

Their fox-like th-fts are io rank, as a man may 
find whole pazes «ſr from one another. B. J. 
So he dies, 
But ſoon revives ; death over him no pow'r 
Shall long x : ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to 2 
Bey ond all hounds, 'till inundation rite 
Above the higheſt hills. 
Farewel! court, 
Where vice not only hath »ſarpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name of virtue, 
| Denham. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near : 
If ſo, a juſt reprize would only be 
Of what the land zſurp'd upon the ſea. 
Who next zſurps, will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden. 
Scrugghng in vain, impztient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God ; 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperior force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul, 
Leer her organs, and inſpires her ſoul. Dryden. 
Who's this, that dares «ſurp 


The guards and habit of Numidia's prince? Adiſon.| 


UsURPAa TION. . .. [uſurpaticn, Fr. from uſurp. | 
Forcible, unjuſt, illegal ſeizure or poſſeſſion. 
The Piercies, i 
Fin liug his uſo patics moſt unjuſt, 
Endearour'd my advancement to the throne. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Succeeding kings recovery of their right from 
unjuſt a pritions, ſhall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. King Charl-s, 

To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was wſurpations on 
the prerogative of Neptune, who had given him 
no leave. a Dryden. 

O haſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, 

And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world ! 
Nay, to become a part of uſurpation, _ 
T' eſpouſe the tyrant's perſon and her crimes. Dry. 

Whatever oppoſition was made to the uſurpations 
of king 7 — proceeded altogether from the 

church of England. Swift, 

Usv/aPER, 2 ſ. [from p.] One who ſeizes 
or poſſeſſes that to which he has no right. It is ge- 
nerally uſed of one who excludes the right heir from 
the throne. 

Ever ſithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped 
power, and now exacteth upon all men what he 
Iſt : ſo that now to ſubdue or expel an ſuper, 
ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a reſtitution 
of antient right under the crown. Spenſer. 

| Richard duke of York, 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown ; 
And that your majeſty was an iſarper. Shakeſpeare. 

But this :/« per, his encroachment proud, 
Stays not on ran ; to God his tow'r intends: 
diege and defiance Ailton. 

Few uſurpe's to the ſhades deſcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 

He griev'd, the land he freed ſhould be op- 

preſs'd, 

And he leſs for it than «ſ«rpers do. Dryden. 

Usu/kPINGLY. adv, [from «furp.] Without 
ut claim. 

s Lay aſide the ſword, ; 

Which ſways «f-rpinzly theſe ſeveral titles, 

And put the ſame int» young Arthur's hand, 

Thy right royal ſovereign. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

U'sury. 1. , ſuf e Fr. vfura, Lat.] 

1. Money paid for the uſe of money : intereſt. 

He that higli docs fit, and all things ſee, 

With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore ; 
Behola, what ye this day have done for me, 


Milos. 


D ryden. 


UTM 
The wiſhed da; is come at laſt, 
That ſhall, for all the pains and ſorrows paſt, 
Pay to her »ſury of long delight. Spenſer. 

Our angles are like money put to uſury; they 

may thrive, though we fit ſtill and do nothing. 
Walton's Angler 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with uſury of his own ; in coin as go d, and almoſt 
as univerſally valuable. Dryde!'s Dedic. to Juv. 

2. The practice of taking intereſt. It is com- 
monly uſed with ſome reproach, 

Uſury bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few 
hands: for the uſurer being at certainties and 
others at uncertainties, at the end, moſt of the 
money will be in the box. Bacon. 

UTex'/Ns1L. * /. [utenfile, Fr. utenfile, low Lat. 
An inſtrument for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of 
the kitchen, or tools of a trade. | 

Burn but his books; he has brave «t:»/ils, 
Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with tene of war. Milton. 

Tithes and lands given fo God are never ; and 
plate, veſtments, and other ſacred wenſils, are ſel- 
dom confecrated. South, 

The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 
Such zeal he had for that vile utenſil. Garth's Diſp. 


longing to the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the ut:rine parts ex- 
ceed in heat, by the coldneſs of ſome ſimple, they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conſtitution. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

The veſſels of the interiour glandulous ſubſtance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and 
meanders, that they might accommcdate them- 
ſelves without danger of rupture to the neceſſary 
extenſion of the ve ſubſtance. Kay. 

U'TERUS. 1. /. [ Latin. The womb. 

UTrYLiity. . ſ. ſwilite, Fr. wilitzs, Lat.] Uſe- 
fulnefs ; profit; convenience; advantageouſneſs: 
applied to things only: as, Li boyk is of great uti- 
lity ; not, this bt was written for the utility of ſebo- 
lars 


Thoſe things which have long gone together, 
are confederate ; whereas new things pierce not 
ſo well; but though they help by their utility, yet 
they trouble by their inconformity. Bacon. 
Should we blindly obey the reſtraints of phyſfi- 
cians and aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the tility 
of phyſick unto a very few days. Brown's Vul. Er. 

M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a re- 
lation of the cure of the gout, that might be made 
publick, as a thing which might prove of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were ſubje& to that 
diſeaſe. Temple. 
U'Tis. n. . A word which probably is cor- 
rupted, at leaſt, is not now underſtood, Utis was 


the oZave of a ſaint's day, and may perhaps be 


taken for any f: ſtivity. 

Then here will be old «tis : it will be an exce!- 
lent ſtratagem. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
U'TMos T. adj. | uemarr, Sax. from urten.] 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity. 

Much like a ſubtile ſpider, which doth fit 


In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide; 


If ought do touch the «tf? thread of it, 
She feels it inſtantly on every fide. Davits. 
As far remov'd from God and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th' at pole. Milton, 
I went, by your command, 

To view the «19/7 limits of the land. Dryden. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. 

I'll undertake to bring him, 
Where he hall anſwer by a lawful form, 
In peace, to his 22 peril. Shake ſp. Coriolanus, 
U'/TmMosT. 3. /. The moſt that can be; the 
greateſt power ; the higheſt degree ; the greateſt 
effort. 
What miſcarriages, 
Shall be the gen'rals fault, though he perform 
To the ut of a man. Sbakeſp. Coriolanus, 
I will be free, ; 
Even to the A as I pleaſe in words. Shakeſpeare. 
Such a conſcience, as has employed the «met 


And what I cannot quit, requite with «fury, Spen. : 


]} overwhelm them with our multitudes. 


U'TERINE, adj. | uterin, Fr. e, Lat.] Be- 


m—_ or utter this fatal coin, 


UTT 


of its ability to give itſelf the beſt information, and 
clearett knowledge of its duty, that it can, is a 
rational ground for a man to build ſuch an hope 


upon. | South, 
Try your fortune. 

I have to the n Doſt thou think me det. 
perate 
Without juſt cauſe ? Dryden's All for Liv, 
grounds of probability and unlikelineſs, and done 
his atmet to jnform himſelf in all particulars, ma 
come to acknowledge on which fide the probabi- 
lity reſts. Locks, 

The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thou. 
ſand men: let us perform our u, and we ſhalt 
Alddifen, 
U'TTER. adj. [utten, Saxon.] 
7. Situate on the outſide, or remote from the 


center. 


In my flight 
Through «7 and through middle darkneſs borne, 
I ſung of chaos, and eternal night. Alilon, 
2. Placed beyond any compaſs; out of any place. 
Purſue theſe ſons of darkneſs; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds, into the utes deep. Mit, 
| . Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt. This ſeems 
to be Milton's meaning here; though the former 
ſenſe may ſerve. | 
Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious; here their priſon ordainꝰd 
In utter darkneſs ; and their portion ſet 
As far remoy'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole. 


Milton, 
4- Complete ; total. 
The parliameut thought the «ter taking it away 
neceſlary for the preſervation of the kingdom. 
Clur enden. 
5. Peremptory. 
There could not be any other eſtimate made of 
the loſs, than by the utter refuſal of the auxiliary 
regiments of London and Kent to march fal ther. 


6. Perfect; mere. 

They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter 
ſtrangers to all thoſe anxious thoughts which dif- 
quiet mankind. | Attorlary, 
To U'TTE«. v. a. [from the adjeQive ; to make 
publick, or dt out ; palam facere } 

1. To ſpeak; to pronounce ; to expreſe. 
Men ſpake not with the inſtruments of writing, 


the other, may be preached well enough with 
both. Hooker. 
Theſe very words I've heard him utter. Shakeſpe 
There's more gold: but, ſirrah, 
We ſay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
The gold 1 give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-urte ing throat. Shakeſpeare, 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utcy 
words but of their hear: ? Fob, viii. 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, . 
And the laſt words he we'd, call'd me cruel ! 
Adilijon. 
2. To diſcloſe ; to diſcover ; to publiſh. 
When do partial and ſiniſter affections more 
utter themſelves, than when an eleQion is com- 
mitted to many ? Whitgifte. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in wtering what is 
known to all the world? Raleigb. 
I meant my words ſhould not reach your ears; 
but what I a:ter'd was moſt true. Dryd. Al for Love. 
3. To ſell; to vend. 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that wtters them. Shak:/pear e. 
They bring it home, and ut it commonly by 
the name of Newfowunlland fiſh. Abbot. 
The Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire graſiers feed 
yearly great droves. of cattle in the north quar- 
ter of Cornwall, and utter them at home. Carew, 
4. To diſperſe; to emit at large. 
b To preſerve us from ruin, the whole kingdom 
ſhould continue in a firm reſolution never to re- 
Swift, 


4 U'rTEaAas LE, 


A man, having carefully enquired into all the 


Clarondon.. 


neither writ with the inſtruments of ſpeech ; and 
yet things recorded with the one, and u with 


UVE 
U/TTERABLE. adj. [from wtter.] Expreſſible; 
ſuch as may be uitered, 
U'TTERANCE. . /. {from utter] 
1. Pronunciation; manner of ſpeaking. 
He, with ait'r.nce grave, and countenance ſad, 

From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Speer. 

Many a man thin}:s admirably well, who has a 
r utterance; While others have a charming mau- 
ner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trifling. Fats, 
2. [Outrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of extreme 
hoſtility. Out of uſe. 
Of him I gather'd honour ; 
Which he to ſeek of me again perforce, 
Behoves me keep at witerance, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Come, fate, into the liſt, 

And champion me to th utterance. Shateſv, Machth. 
2. Vocal exprehon; emiſſion from the mouth. 
Tilt Adam, though no leſs than eve abaſh'd, 

At length gave utterance to theſe words OR 

[4 . 

Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions 
of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterarcr 
of voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral 
determinate fignificancies, Holder. 

There have been ſome inventions, which have 
been able for the «!t:rance of articulate ſounds, as 
the ſpeaking of certain words. W:/kins's Math. Mag. 

U'TTERER. . / | from er.] 

1. One who pronounces. 

2. A divulger; a diſcloſer. 

Utteters of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Spenſer. 
2. A ſeller; a vender. 

U'TTERLY. 4dv, | from . Fully; com- 


pletely; perfectly. the moſt part in an ill 
ſenſe. 


God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies 
then greateſt, When they are neareſt to be utterly 
deſpaired. Hooker. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men, 
may not only ſo far forth as hath been declared, 
but further alſo be of ſome force in human ſciences; 
which force, be it never ſo ſmall, doth ſhew that 
they are not ue“) naught. | Hooker, 

All your int'reſt in thoſe territories 
Is wit-rly bereft you; all is loſt. Sbateſp. Henry VI. 

He was fo utterly tired with an employment ſo 
contrary to his humour, that he did not conſider 
the means that would lead him out of it. Clarendon, 

There is no where any nation ſo utterly loſt to 
all things of law and morality, as not to believe 
the exiſtence of God. Wilkins. 

While in the fleſh we cannot be utterly infenſt- 
ble of the afflictions that befal us. Atterbury. 

U'TTERMOST. adj. [from witer. 

1. Extreme; being in the higheſt degree. 

Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
Thy counſel in this uttermff diftreſs.*'7 Milton. 

2. Moſt remote. 3 
Tae land, from the aer end of the ſtraits 
on Peru fide, did go towards the ſouth. Abbot. 

U'TTERMOST. . ſ. The greateſt. 

There needed neither iſe nor perſuaſion to 
make her do her . for her father's ſervice. 

Sidney. 

He cannot have ſufficient honour done unto 
kim; but the erm we can do, we muſt, Hooker, 

Uvz#/ovs, adj. [from v, Latin.] 


VUL 


| The «ves coat, or iris of the eye, hath a muſ- 
culous power, and can dilate and contract that 
round hole in it, called the pupil. Ray en the Cre. 

VULCA'NO. . , I Italian.] A burning moun- 
tain; it is common'y vxitten aſter the Italian wvol- 
cano. 

Earth calcin'd, flies off into the air; the aſhes 
of burning mountains, in vo/cancs, will be carried 
to great diſtances. Avrbuthbnet. 

Vu'tLoar, adj. I vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris, Lat.] 

1. Plebeian; ſuiting to the common people; 
practiſed among the common people. 

Men who have paſſed all their time in low and 
vulgar life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſe- 
veral beauties and blemiſhes in the actions of great 
men. Addr, 

2. Vernacular; national. 

Ir might be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, 
who was to be his immediate care, to write in 
our vulgar language. Fell. 


ö hh Mean; low ; being of the common rate. 
t 


requiring too great a fagacity for valgar 


minds to draw the line between virtue and vice, 
no wonder if moſt men attempt not a laborious 


tcrutiny into things themſelves, but only take 
names and words, and ſo reſt in them. South. 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground: 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no v«/zar man. Broome. 

4. Publick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward 
— Moſt ſure, and va/zar; every one hears that. 

| ; Shakeſpeare. 

Vu't. car. . f, [vulgaire, Rr.] The common 
e. . 


I'll about; 

Drive away the w/gar from the ſtreets. Shatsſpeare. 
Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then 
looked upon by the affrighted walzar, as greater 

protectors of their laws and liberties than myſelf. 
King Charles. 
The moſt confidering and wiſeſt men in all ages 
and nations, have conſtantly differed from the 
vulgur in their thought. Wilkins. 
The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been 
a child impoſed upon the nation by the fraudulent 
zeal of his pareats, and their biggotted counſellors. 


meanneſs; vulgarity. 
The great events of Greek and Roman fable 
and hiſtory, which early education, and the uſu4l 


courſe of reading have made familiar and intereſt- | 


ing to all Europe, without being degraded by the 
vu/griſm of ordinary life in any country. Reynolds, 
v/i.carTyY. = f. [from valgar.] 

1. Meanneſs; ſtate of the loweſt people. 

Although their condition may place them many 
ſpheres above the multitude; yet are thcy Mill 
within the line of v«furity, and democratical ene- 
mies to truth. Brown. 

True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their 
wilgaritics, if I fay they are daily mocked into er- 
ror by deviſers. Brown, 

2. Mean or groſs mode. 

Is the grande ſophos of Perſius, and the ſublimi- 
ty of ſuvenal to be circumſcribed with the mean- 


512 


| neſs of words, aud wwlgarity of exprefiion ? Dryden, 


| 
| 


UXO 


| Vu/r.oanty.adv. [from va. Commonly; in 
the ordinary manner; among the common people. 
He was, which people much reſpect 
In princes, and which pleaſes vulgar ly, 
Ot goodly persnage and of ſweet atpet. Daniel. 
He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming; ſuch an 
one we call vwig:rly a deſperate perſon. Hammond, 
As it is v«lgarly underſtood, thit he cut a paſ- 
ſage for his army through theſe mighty mountains, 
it may ſeem incredible. Progen's Fulgar Hrrourt. 
Vu'UNERABLE. adj. {| viduals, Fr. vuineratilisy 
Latin. ] Suſceptive of wounds; liable to external 
injuries. 


| Let fall thy blade on v#wherable creſts; 


I bear a charmed liſe, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman horn, Shaukſpe Mach th. 
Achilles though dipt in Styx, vet having his 
heel untouched by that water, although he were 
fortified elſewhere, he was flain in that part, as 
only vidbe-rall: in the inferior and brutal part, 
Brown's Fulgar Errour ;. 
Vu'tLxerary. adj. [vubrraire, Fr. vilhcrarius, 
Lat.] Uſeful in the cure of wounds. : 
Try whether the ſome effect will not enſue, by 
common vu/r-rory plaiſters. Brown's lu Errours. 
I kept the oriſice open, and preſcribed him v 
nerartes, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To VuU'LNtRATE. v. a. [wulnero, Latin.] To 
wound; to hurt. 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 
unguent and the vw/rerat:d body. Glarville's Scep fy. 
Vu'tv1S8. adj. [ viſpinus, Lat.] Belonging to 
a fox. 
Vu'tTuRE. u. .. I vultur, Lat.] A large bird 
of prey remarkable for voracity. 

Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells, 
Nor griefly v make us once affear'd. Spmſ.r. 
We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 

That vu in you to devour ſo many, 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themfelves. Shak-/p. 
A rav'nous vultwre in his open'd fide, 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd. Dryer. 
Vu'tTuRINE. adj. [ vulturinus, Lat.] Beloagiug 
to a vulture. 
Uvv'r a. a. {. ſrwrula, Lat.] In anatomy, a round 
ſoft ſpongeous body, ſufpended from the palate 
near the foramina of the noſtrils over the glottis. 


Sie. Di. 
Vu/coarrsm. . |. | from vulgar, ] Groflaet, 1. 


By an inſtrument bended up at one end, I got 
up behind the wvula. W:leman's Surgery. 
i UXORIOUS, adj. [ uxorins, Lat.] Submiſively 
fond of a wife; infected with connubial dotage. 
Towards his queen he was nothing #x97i94, nor 
| ſcarce indulgent ; but companionable and reſpect- 
ive. Bacon. 
| That vin, king, whoſe heart, though large, 

Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, fell 
To idols foul. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
How would'ſt thou inſul', 
When 1 muſt live «x0-79%; to thy will 
In perfeR thraldom, how again betray me? Min. 

Uxo'R1oUSLY, adv. ¶ from wav 744 .] With fond 
ſubmiſſion to a wife. 

If thou art thus exri9y/ly inclin'd 
To hear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck. Dr yden's Juvenal. 

Uxo/a10v5xt5ss. v. .. [from x2 .] Connu- 


bial dotage; fond ſaubmilion to a wife. 


WA D 

Is a letter of which the form is 
not to be found in the alphabets 
of the learned languages; though 
| J it is not improbable that by our 
ao is expreſſed the ſound of the Roman v, and the 
Eolick f. Both the form and ſound are excluded 

from the languages derived from the Latin. 

W is ſometimes improperly uſed in dipthongs 
as a vowel, for «, view; flrew: the ſound of w 
conſonant, if it be a conſonant is uniform. 

To Wa'sBLE. v. n. [ A low barbarous word.) 
To move from fide to fide; to change direction. 

If in your work you find it wabb/:; that is, 
that one fide of the flat inclines to the right or left 
hand, with ſoft blows of an hammer ſet it to 
rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. Moxon. 

Wap. u. /. [peod, hay, Saxon. ] 

r. A bundle of ſtraw or other looſe matter 
thruſt cloſs together. 

2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of great 
uſe and value. Wiodward. 


Wavpixc. n. ſ. [from wad vad, Iflandick.]] 


A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, with which 
the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. 

To WA DDL E. v. a. [wagghelen, Dutch, to wage ; 
whence, by a caſual corruption, waddle.] To ſhake, 
in walking from fide to ſide; to deviate in motion 
from a right line. 

She could have run and added all about. Sh. 

The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths and levels all 
diſtinctions; while I cannot but be troubled to 
fee ſo many well-ſhaped, innocent virgins bloated 
up, and wadd/ing up and down like big-bellied 
women. 

The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with corn and ſitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly add! forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighb'ring pool. 

Dulneſs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 
To human heads, like biaſs to the bowl; 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more 

true, 
Obliquely ww.d#g to the mark in view. Pope. 

She drawls her words, and  :/4/-5 in her pace; 
Unwaſht her hands, and much beſnufft her face. 

Young. 

To Wapk. v. n. | from vadium, Lat. pronounced 
wwadun. ] - 

1. To walk throngh the waters; to paſs water 
without ſwimming, 

We'll wad: to the market-place in Frerchmen's 
blood. Shakeſpeare. 

She wad-d through the dirt to pluck him off. Sh. 

I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wad: no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shateſpeare. 

He ſtaid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until 2 bridge 
was made for the tranſporting of his army, for 
tuat the river was not to be 210 f—1ꝗñfͥ over. Alles. 

Then ſince fortune's favours fade; 

You that in her arms do ſleep, 

Learn to ſwim, and not to wad-, 

For the hearts of kings are deep. Wat"; Poms. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his way, 
And ſwims, or ſuiks, or wad::, or cr2eps, cr files. 

Alilon 

It is hard to wad? deep in baths where ſprings 
ariſe. IPreawn 

Fowls thit frequent waters, and only wad, 
have as well long legs as long necks; and the that 
aie made for iwimming hays fect like cars. More. 


3 


Swift. 


Spectater. 
ture of the Deity, found that he wwad:d but the 


W. 


WAF 


2. To paſs difficuitly and laboriouſly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, 
nor conclude any league of peace, nor to wad: 
through any act of moment between them and fo- 
reign ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God, or his pro- 
phets, were firſt conſulted with. Hooker. 

I have waded through the whole cauſe, ſearching 
the truth by the cauſes of truth. Hooker. 

Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for 
to wade. Spenſer. 

Occaſions you have met with to excite your fa- 
culties to wade a little farther into the poſitive 
part of theſe doctrines. Hammond. 

I ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn 
to be tumbled into the duſt in blood, bearing wit- 
neſs to any Known truth of our Lord; than by a 
denial of thoſe truths, through blood and perjury 
wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a throne, South. 

'Tis not to my purpoſe to wad: into thoſe bot- 
tomleſs controverſies, which, like a gulph, ! ave 
ſwallowed up ſo much time of learned men. 

Decay of Fiety. 

The dame 
Now try'd the ſtairs, and wading throngh the night, 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and uſher d into light. 
© Dryden. 

The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, 
There lights, and wvades through fumes, and gropes 

his way, 
Half-ſing'd, halſ-ſtifl'd. Dryden. 

The king's admirable conduct has wad:d through 
all theſe difficulties. Davenant, 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the na- 


more owt of his depth, and that he loſt himſelf in 
the thought, Addiſon. 
Wir ER. . /. [wafel, Dutch.] 
1. A thin- cake. : 
Wiſe, make us a dinner; ſpare fleſh, neither 


corn; 
Make wers and cakes, for our ſheep muſt be 
ſhorne. Tufſer. 


Poor Sancho they perſuaded that he enjoyed a 
great dominion, and then gave him nothing to 
ſubſiſt upon but w.fers and marmalade. Pope. 


2. The bread given in the euchariſt by the Ro- 


maniſts. 

That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a 
thouſand places at once; that the whole body 
ſhould lie hid in a little thin w..fer; yet fo that 
the members thereof ſhould not one run into ano- 
ther, but continue diſtin, and have an order 
agreeable to a man's body, it doth exceed reaſon. 

Hall. 

3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 

To WarT. 9. a. preter. ted, or perhaps 
waft; participle paſſive waſted, or waſt. 7 
bly from wave. ] 

1. To c:rry through the air, or on the water. 

A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 

Than now the Engliſh buttoms have waft o'er. 
Did neter float upon the ſwel.ing tide. Shakeſpeare, 
Our high admire: 
Shalt *v.;f: thera over with our ron fleet, Shukeſp. 
| Thence Ed with a merry pate, 
Sees Leintter, and the golden vale. Drayton. 
Nur dares his trafpc; t-vetlel cro's the waves, 


A hu:-lr2d years they wancer on the ſhore; 
At length, their penance done, are 5.:/tzd o'er. 
Dryer. 


With iach whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves: | 


| 


WAG 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and wa him oer 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. Dry. 

From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of 
the vehicles of ſpirit; the vulgar conceiving that 
the breath was that wherein the ſoul was waſt:d 
and carried away. ay. 

They before waſted over their troops into Sicily 
in open veſſels. Artuthnot on Cong, 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wiſh fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, 

That bear me far from what I love Prior. 
Speed the ſoſt intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pope, 

2. To buoy; to make float; to hinder from 
ſinking. 

Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, 
will not fink but float ; their lungs being able ta 
wift up their bodies, which are in others over- 
poiſed by the hinder legs, we have not made ex- 
periment. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

3. To heckon; to inform by a fign of any 
thing moving. 3: 

To War 1. v.n To float. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, 

That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true. Dry, 

Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 

And now the ſhouts waft near the citadel. Dryden, 

War r. . . [from the verb. 


1. A float ing body. I know not whether au- 
thoriſed. 
From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's 
wing 


n 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide wh Thomſon's Winter, 
2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token or 
mean of information at ſea. 
WA“ r TAE. . .. [from waft.] Carriage by 
water or air. Not in uſe. 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me ?—— 
A ſhip you ſent me ty, to hire waftoges Shats/p. 
I ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrar ge ſoul upon the Stygian banks, 


Staying for waſtage. Shakeſp. T1 vilus and Cra. 
WA'FTER. 1. . | from H.] A paiſage boat. 
Ainſworth, 


Wa'rTUrE..n, ſ. [from waft.] The act of wav- 
ing. Not in uſe. 
You anſwer'd not; 
But with angry w:fture of your hand 
Gave ſign for me to leave you. Shak. Julius Caſore 
To Wao. v. a. | pagian, Saxon; wwaggery, Dutch. 
To move lightly; to ſhake flightly. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To bag their high tops, and to make a noite, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 
Shake ſpec Fte 
All that paſs hiſs and wag their heads at thee. 
La. ii. 15. 
Thou can'ſt nct wag thy finger, or begin 
The leait light motion, but it tends to fin. D. y len. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A pratiag thing, a magpye hight, 
Majc ſtically ſtalk; 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, : 
That plies the tongue, and ug the tail, : 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Sift. 
To Waco. v. n. . 
1. To be ja quick or ludicrous motion. 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are {hrews, both Mort and tall; # 
"Tis merry in hall, where beards ag all. ** 
0 


WAG 


f can counterfeit the deep tragedian z 
Tremble and ſtart at wagginy of a ſtraw, Shak ſp. 
Iwill fight with him upon this theme, 

Vatil my eyelids will no longer wag. Sbakeſp. 
2 Togo; to pack off. : 

1 will provoke him to't, or let him wag. Shak. 

3- To be moved. 

Her charms ſhe mutter'd o'er ; 

And yet the reſty ſieve wagg'd ne'er the more: 

1 wept for woe. Dryden's Theocr itus. 
Wa. n. /. [parzan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one 

ludicrouſly miſchievous; a merry droll. 

Cupid the wog, that lately conquer'd had 
Wiſe counſellors, ſtout captains puifiant ; 

And ty'd them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, 

Gluitcd with them, now plays with meaneſt things. 

Sidney. 

Was not my lord the verier wag o' th' two, Sha, 

We wink at wags, when they off-nd, 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. 

* n. 

A counſeller never pleaded without a 2 
packthread in his hand, which he uſed to twiſt 
about his finger all the while he was ſpeaking ; 
the wags uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe. 

Addiſon. 

Wax. . f the plural wages is now only uſed. 
[w:gen, or wagen, German; g ge Fr.] 

1. Pay given for ſervice. 

All friends ſhall taſte 

The wages of their virtue, and all foes 

The cup of their deſervings. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
The laſt petition is for my men; they are the 

poorcit, 

But poverty could never draw them from me; 

That they ray have their wag du y paid them, 

And fomething over to remember me. Shar ſp 

He with a mighty w-g-, 

Won ſuch, themſelves by outh as _—_ durſt 

engage. rayton. 

By Tom Thumb, a fairy page; 

He ſent it, and doth him ent ge, 

By promiſe of a mighty wage, 

It ſ-cretly to carry. Dreyten's Nymplid. 
The thing itſelf is not only our duty, but our 

glory: ani he who hath done this work, has in 

the very work partly received his wages, South, 

2. Gage; pledge. Amſev'r t! 

To Ware, v. a, [The origination of this word, 
which is now only uſes in the phraſe to wage war, 
is not eaſily diſcovered; waeger, in German, is to 
attempt any thing dangerous. 

. 1. To attempt; to venture, 

Ve muſt not think the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 
Neglec tin an attempt of ene and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. =Shakeſp. 
2. To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 
Return to her, and fifty meu diſmiſs' d! 

No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 

To woge againſt the enmity o' th” air, 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shake. X. Ley. 
The ſonnes of Greece, vag d war at Troy. Chap. 
Your rerutation gg. war with the enemies of 

your royal tamily, even within their trenciies. 

Di yden. 

He ponder'd, which of all his ſons was fit 
To reign, and «ge immortal ww. with wit. Dry. 

2. [From w. ge, wages.] To ſet to hire. Not 

in uſe. 

Thou muſt * 

Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. 
4. To take to hire; to Hire for pay; to hold in 

pay; to employ for wages. Obſolete. 

I ſeem'd his follower, not irtver ; and 
Fe wag'd me with his counten.Þ. ce, as if 
I kad been mercenary. Shateſp. Cirialanus. 

T!.- ofticers of the admiralty having places of 
ſo good benefit, it is their parte, being weil waged 
and r:-warded, exactly to look into the fonnd 

duilding of ſhiips. Raleigh. 

The king had directed his courts of ordinary 

refort, and was at the charge rot only to wog? 

juſtice and their miniſters, but ao tu appoint. the 

ſ. te cuſtody of records. Bacon. 
I his great lord come no: over with any great 


number of waged ſoldicrs. De vis Irifund.! 


WASG 
Ea, of he is 


as for money or chattels left or lent the defendant, 
the defendant may wage his law; that is, ſwear, 


and certain perſons with him, that he owes no-| Iip-ſhot ? ſays the gooſe to her goſleling. LEA. 


* 


thing to the plaintiff in manner as he hath declar- 


ed. The ofter to make the oath is called wat of vgn, Iſlandick. 


law ; and when it is accompliſhed, it is called the 
making or doing of law. Blount. 

WA 

1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or 
performance. 

Love and miſchief made a wager, which ſhould 
have moſt power in me. Sidney. 


GER. . / [from wage to venture. en, one chained to another. 


WAI 


the air next to the earth were not fit for his great 
body to fly through, was now grown to diminiſh 
the fight of himſelf. Sidney. 
Why do you go nodding and wagging ſo, as if 


I. A heavy carriage for burthens. 
The Hungarian tents, were encloſed round with 
Knolls Hi. 
En fraught with utenſils of war. Milton. 
2. A chariot. Not in uſe. 

Now fair Phœbus gan decline in haſte, 


Wa'cow. . . Ppezen, Saxon, 


His weary w gg to the weſtern vale. Spenſ. 


Full faſt ſhe fled, ne ever look'd behind; Then to her waggon ſhe betakes, 
As if her life upon the wager lay. Spenſer. | And with her bears the witch. Spenſer. 
As ſoon hereafter will I wager; lay C Proſerpina, 


Gainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay, 

Fool that I was, to venture to deny 

A tongue ſo us'd to victory, 

A tongue fo bleſt by nature and by art 

That never yet it ſpoke but gain'd a heart. Cowl 


For the flowers now friglited thou let'ſt fall 
From Dis's u 


Shakeſpenre. 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 


The cover, of the "FE of graſshoppers. Shake. 


Wa'coxace. . . 


from wagen.] Money paid 


Beſides theſe plates for horſe- races, the w«ger5| for carriage in a wa 


may be as the perſons pleaſe. Temple. 
Factious, and fav'ring this or t' other fide, 
Their wagers back their wiſhes. Dryden 


Wa'coxnts. . 7 [from wagen.] One who 
had ſet 


drives a wagon, 


By this, the northern 


If any atlueſt can Nake his ſoul for a waper, His ſevenfold team behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, 
againſt fuch an inexhauſtible difproportion ; let | That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spenſer. 


him never hereafter accuſ2 others for credulity. 


Gallap apace, you fi'ry-footed ſteeds, 


Bentley's Sermons. Tow'rd Phatbus' manſion ! ſuch a aner 


2. Subſect on which betts are laid. 
The ſca ſtrove with the winds which ſhould be 


As Phæton would whip you to the weſt. Sha 


A w.gzoner took notice upon the creaking of a 


londer ; and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſt- | wheel, that it was the worſt wheel that made moſt 


ful noiſe to them that were in it, witneſſed that | noiſe. 1 


heir ruin was the w-ger of the other's contention. 


2- [In law.] An offer to make oath. See 
Wage in law. | 

Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were 
rare formerly, and there by wager of law ouſted, 


which diſcouraged many ſuits. Ille. I ten. 


To WOA. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; 


— LCEflarge. 
The waggoners that curſe their ſt:nding teams, 


oo. Wou'd wake een drow / Drufus from his dreams. 
i | f 


Dryden 


wr mf. [meacills Le) A bird. Lai. 
u 


WIH. adj. [I ſuppoſe for weighed.] Cruſhed. 
His horſe vd in the back, and ſhoulder ſhot- 
Shokeſps 


Way. n. ſ. Iwan, waiviem, law Lat. from 


o pledge as a bett; to pledge upon ſome caſualty | wave. ] Goods found, but claim'd by no body; 


or performance. 


'Twas merry, when you wage on your | times written we 


angling. Shak ſpeare. 

He that will lay much to ſtake upon every fly- 
ing ſtory, may as well wogey his eſtate wich way 
the wind will fit next morning. G:v. of the Tongue. 

I fees! my father's flock ; 

What can I wag from the common ſtock ? Dry. 

Wa'c ts. n. , Sce Wace. 

Wa'cctry. . .. from wag.] Miſchievous 
merriment; roguiſh trick; ſarcaſtical gaiety.. 

'Tis not the i cheats practiſed among 
ſchool-boys, that make an able man; but the 
principles of juſtice, generoſity, and — 

ocke. 

Wi. adj. [from wag. ] Knaviſhly merry; 
merrily miſchieyous ; irolickſome. 

Ch-:nge fear and niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf, to wg courage. Shak. 

This new conceit is the wyoep!/b ſuggeſtion of 
ſome ly aud ſculking atheiſt. More's Div. Dia. 

A company of w.ggi/> boys watching of frogs 
at the fide of a pod, Rin as any of them put up 
their heads, they would be pelting them down 
with ſtones. Children, ſays one of the frogs, you 
never conſider, that though this may be play to 
you, 'tis death to us. L'} flrange. 

As boys, on holidays let looſe to play, 

Lay w gg traps for girls that paſs that way; 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diſtreſs 
Some filly cit. Dryden. 

Waco G15. x. adv. [from tog. In a wag- 
giſn manner. 

Wa'cG1sHNefss. 3. ſ. [from waggi/h.] Merry 
miſcuief. 

A Chriſtian boy in Conftantinople had like to 
have been tuned for gagging, in a n , a 
long billed fowl. E.con. 

To W. LE v. „ [wrgghtln, German.] To 
waddle ; to move from fide to fide. 

The ſport Baſiſius would ſhew to Zelmane, was 
the mounting of bis hawk at a heron, u hich get- 


that of which _ one waves the claim. Some- 


, or weft, 
To WIL. v. agua une, Italian. ] To moan; to 


lament ; o bew! 


Wite men ner ww1// their preſent woes, 

But preſently prevent the ways to wail, Shakeſp. 

Say, if my ſponſe maintains her royal truſt ? 

Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe walt, 

But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails? Pipe. 

To W a1L. v. u. To grieve audibly; to exprefs 

ſorrow. 

Tom ſhall make him weep and wail. Shakes 

I will wail and howl- Nic. i. 9. 

WALL. . /. Audible orrow. 

Around the woods 

She ſighs her ſong, which with her v reſound. 
The (ons. 

Wwxitixo. . , [from wall.] Lent ; 

mozn ; audible ſorrow. 

Other cries amongſt the Iriſh, ſavovr of the 

Scythian barbariſm; as the lamentations of their 

burials, with deſpairful outcries, and immoderate 

wolings. Spenſer on Ir:l ind. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, 

which would be increafed by the weeping and 

wailing of them, which ſhould never ſee their bre. 

thren. Kwitks. 


Lay lime to tangfe her deſires 
By w-1/ful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 


Wain. u. /. [contrated from wagon. ] A car- 
riage. | 
Their antient night arriving, did alight _ 
From her high weary warn. Senſer. 
Yours be the harveſt; tis the beggar's g in, 
WIR AGE . g. [ from twain.) A finding of core 
riages. Alia duo cb. 


ting up on ius 3wigg ng Wings with pain, 5 though 


WIS Kor 


] 


Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. . 


To glean the fallings of the loaded win. yd n.. 
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WAI 
WIN ROF. . ＋ [ain and rope.] A large cord, 
with whiet the lo. is tied on the wagon ; cartrope. 
Oxen and waincpe; cannot hale them together. 

| Shak«ſp. 
Wa'ixscor. n. . [ wageſc hot, Dutch.] The in- 

her wooden covering of a wall. 
Some have the veins more varied and chamblet- 
ted; as Ok, whereof w.n/cot is made. Bacon. 
ne never could part with plain walnſcot and 


clean hangings. rbuthnot. 
A rat your utmoſt rage defies, 
That fafe belind the ait lies. Swift. 


T WxrxscoT. v. a. | wargenſchotten, Dutch. ] 

1. To line walls with boards. 

Muſick foundeth better ia chambers wainſcotted, 
than hanged. Bacon. 
2. To line buildings with different materials. 

It is moſt curiouſly lined, or wainſcorted, with a 
white teſtaceous cruſt, of the ſame ſubſtance 
and thickneſs with the 1:bul: Y mar ini. Grew, 

Ore fide commands a view of the garden, and 
the other is <vairſ.orred with looking-glaſs. Addi}. 

Watz. 2. /. In car pentry. ] A piece of timber 
two yards long, and a foot broad. Baily. 

WaIis r. . . [gw], Welſh; from the verb 
gion, to preſs or bind. ] 

1. The ſmalleſt part of the body ; the part below 
the ribs. 

The one ſeem'd woman to the waiſt, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, | 
Voluminous and vaſt. Milton's Par, Lf. 

She, as a veil, down to her ſlender .,, 

Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, . 
Diſhevel'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 

They ſeiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac'd, 

His neck twice compaſſing, and twice his wwa'/. 
Denham. 

Stiff ſtays conſtrain her ſlender r. Gay. 

2. The middle deck, or floor of a ſhip. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which bifſing through the planks, the flames pre- 

vent, 
And ſtop the fiery peſt : four ſhips alone 
Burn to the wwar/, and for the fleet atone. Dryden. 

Wa'isTCoar. nf. [waiſt and coat. ] An inner 
go2t ; a coat cloſe to the body. 

Selby lean'd out of the coach to ſhew his lac'd 


wart tet. Richardſon. 
To WAIT. 9. a. 2 Dutch.] 
x. To expect; to ſtay for, 


Bid them prepare within; 
I am to blame to be thus wait:d for. Shale. 
Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they ſtill 
abide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 
Dryden. 
Such courage did the antient heroes ſhow, 
Who, when they might prevent, would ww. the 
blow. Dryden. 
2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſſion 
or reſpect. 

He cloſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wii? the funeral. Hyde. 
3. To attend as a concequence of ſomething, 
Such doom 
Wits luxury, and lawlefs care of gain. Philips. 

Remorſe and heavineſs of heart th:ll va! thee, 


And everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion. MRFow:. 
4. To watch as an enemy. 
He is waited for of the ſword. Job. xv. 22. 


To WAIT. 2. n. 

1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. 

All the days of my appointed time will I i- 
till my change come. Job. xiv. 14. 

He never ſuffered any body to wart that came 
to ſpeak witl. hun, though upon 2 mere. viſit. 

Fell. 

The prultry ſtand 
Ming up m her charitable hand, 

Kno, If I am depriw'd of you, I die: 
Pat oh! T die, if I longer for you. 2. Phil, 

2. To pay ſervile ar ſubmiili e atie:ance : with 
e: before the ſih;ect. 

Though Szrinx vour Pan's miſtreſs were, 
Yet Syrinx we!i mignt wv. ber. n' Arc. 

One morning wing c him at Cauſham, ſmil- 


Gay. 


WAK 


ing vpon me, he ſaid, he could tell me ſome news 
of myſelf. Derham. 

Fortune and viRory he did purſue, 
To bring them, as his flayes, to wait on you. Dryd. 

A parcel of ſoldiers robbed a farmer of his 
poultry, and then made him vi at table. Sri 

We can now not only converſe with, but gladly 
attend and wait upon the pooreſt kind of * 

.aW 

3. To attend: with on. A phraſe of ceremony. 
The dinner is on the table; my father deſires 
your worſhip's company.,— 

I will zv en him. Shakeſp. Mer. Wives of Win. 

4. To ſtay ; not to depart from. 

How ſhall we know when to wai? for, when 
to decline perſecution. South's Sermons. 

With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 
Haſte, my dear father, tis no time to Wait, 

And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight. 
| Dryden 

5: To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hindrance. 

6. To look waechfully. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with 
whom you ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give 
it in precept. acon. 

7. To lie in an ambuſh as an enemy. 


8. To follow as a conſequence. 

It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs, to 
enter into ſerious conſultation how they may avert 
that ruin, which waits on ſuch a ſupine temper. 

Decay of Piety. 

Warr. . ſ. Ambuth ; inſidious and ſecret at- 
tempts. It is commonly uſed in theſe phraſes, t- 
lay wait, and to he in wait. 

If he hurl at him by laying of vat, that he die; 
he that ſmote him ſhall be put to death. Num. 

As a lion ſhall lie in wait for them. Fecluſ. 

Why ſat'ſt thou like an enemy in wait? Milton. 


Wa'tTER., . f. [from wait.] An attendant :| 


one who attends for the accommodation of others 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh 
glaſſes ; 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
muſt be ty'd. Ben Jonſon's Tavern Academy. 
The leaſt tart or pie, 
By any <vait-r there ſtolen and ſet by. Biſhop Corb. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all the 
waiters where you drink. Tater. 
The waitcrs ſtand inranks ; the yeomen cry, 
Make room, as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. 
Wx'tTING gentlewoman., J n. ſ. | from wait. | 
Wa'iTING maid. An upper feryant, 
Wa'tTING wan. who attends on a 
lady in her chamber. 
He made me mad 
To talk fo like awaiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Sha te ſprare. 
Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mow- 
ing, ſince poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting-wo- 
men. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
All the little lime twigs laid, 
By Machiavel the waiting maid. Cowley. 
The wvivizg-woman might be converſant in ro- 


mances. Swift. 
The waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herſelf. 
Swift. 


To WAKE. 2. n. [wakan, Goth. pacian, Sax. 
wazcken, Dutch.] 
1. To watch; not to ſleep. 
All night ſhe watch'd, ne once a-down wou'd 
lay . : 
Her dainty limbs in her ſad dreriment, 
But praying ſtill did wake, and waking did lament. 
Spenſer. 
The father wak-th for the daughter, and the care 
for her taketh away ſleep. Eccluſ. xlii. 9. 
Thou holdeſt mine eyes wakng. Pf. Ixxvii. 4. 
I cannot think any time, woting or ſleeping, 
without being ſenſible of it. 3 
Though wiſdom ates, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Ailton. 
2. To be rouſed from fleep. 
Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, whereat I wat'd. 


Altan. 
3. To ceaſe to ſleep. 


Such ambuſh waited to intercept thy way. Mill. 


WAX 
The ſiſters awaked from dreams, which flat. 
tered them with more comfort, than their waking 
would conſent to. Sidney, 
Come, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
O'er bis watchful temples ſhake, 
Leſt he ſhou!d ſleep, and never wake. Derhay; 
4. To be quick; to be alive. 
In the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 
The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate; 
and there the laſt aſſizes keep, 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who fleep, Dry, 
5. To be put in action; to be excited, 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now wat d. Milter. 
ToWarr. v. a. [ peccian, Saxon; wecken, Dut.] 
t. To rouſe from ſleep. 
They wak'd each other, and I ſtood and heard 
them. Shakeſpeare, 
Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too long, 
Leap'd up, and wat'd his miſtreſs with his tongue, 
Lope. 
2. To excite; to put in motion, or action. 
Prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let 
them come up. Forl, iii. 9. 
” Thine, like Amphion's hand, had wald the 
ſtone, 
And from deſtruction call'd the rifing town ; 
Nor could he burn ſo faſt, as thou couldſt build. Pi. 
What you've ſaid, 
Has *vak'd a thought in me, which may be lucky, 
Rowe, 
To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, :1d to mend the heart. 
Prol. to Cato. 
3- To bring to life again, as if from the ſleep of 


death. 
To ſecond life, 
W/t'd in the renovation of the juſt. 
Wars. 3. /. from the verb. 
1. The feat of the dedication of the church, 
formerly kept by watching all night. 
Fill oven full of flawnes, Ginnie, paſſe not for 
ſleepe. 
To morrow thy father his wwake-daie will keepe. 
Tu Fs 
The droiling peafant ſcarce thinks there is = 
world beyond his village, nor gaiety beyond that 
of a wake. Gov. of the Tongue, 
Putting all the Grecian actors down, 
And winning at a wake their parſley crown. Dry, 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 


Milton, 


And have exceſſive doings at their wake, King, 
2. Vigils ; ſtate of forbearing ſleep. 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
The wood-nymps deckt with daiſies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep: 
What hath night to do with fleep ; Mikon, 


Wa'xErvL. adj. [wake and full.] Not ſleeping; 
vigilant. 

Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 
And wakefu! watches ever to abide. Spenſer, 
Why doſt thou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre? go 

Beſtow thy poppy upon wrteful woe, 

Sickneſs and ſorrow, whoſe pale lids ne'er know 

Thy downy finger ; dwell upon their eyes, 

Shut in their tears; ſhut out their miſeries. Craſß. 
All thy fears, 

Thy wakef«/ terrors, and affrighting dreams, 
Have now their full reward. Denham's Sepły. 
Diſſembling ſteep, but wwot-ful with the fright, 
The day takes off the pleaſure of the night. Dry, 

Wa'xEFULNESS. . ſ. [ from wakeful. } 
1. Want of ſleep. 
Other perfumes are fit to he uſed in burning 
agues, conſumptions, and too much wat-fulnefs. 
Bacon's Natura Iiftor y. 
2. Forbearance of ſleep. 
To WAK EN. v. n. [from wake. ] To wake; to 
ceaſe from fleep : to he rouſed from ſleep. 
Early Turnus w.:t'ning with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. Dryd, 
To Wa'r. ex. v. a. 
t. To rouſe from ſeen. 
When he was zuafen' d with the noiſe, 


| And ſaw the beait ſo ſmall ; 


Whats“ 


WAL 
What's this, quoth he, that gives ſo weak a | 
voice 
That . withal ? Spenſer. 


A man that is 0 d out of ſleep. Zech. iv. r. 
We make no longer ſtay ; go, waken Eve. Mil. 
2. To excite to action 
Then Homer's and Iyrtæus' martial muſe 
Waken'd che world, and ſounded loud alarms. 
. To uce; to excite. 
; your They introduce 
Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high. Milt. 
Wa'k ERO818. . / [ aram, Lat.] A plaut. Miller. 
WaLE. u. ſ. [pel, Saxon; a web.] A riſing 


WAL 


12. To travel. 
The Lord hath bleſſed thee ; he kooweth thy 
w.lting through this wilderneſs. Deut. ii. 7. 
To WALK. v. a. 
I. To paſs through. 
I do not without danger walk theſe ſtreets. Shak. 
#M — rica — noble knave 7 
r the world in credit to his grave. . 
2. Lo lead out, for the ſake of air or 8 
as, he w.:/4d his horſe in the meadow. 
WALK. n. /. yn the verb.] 
1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe. 
Not walt by moon without thee, is ſweet. Milli. 
Her keeper by her fide, +» 


ia the ſurface of clo h. To watch her uu, his hundred eyes applied. 
D 


To WALK. v. a. [wal German; pealcan, 
Saxon, to ro'l.] 

1. To move by leiſurely ſteps, ſo that one foot 
is ſet down before the other is taken up. 


* 
Pliilander uſed to take a walt in a neighbouring 
wood. Addi 
I long to renew our old intercourſe, our morn- 


A man was ſeen waſking before the door very | ing conferences, and vur evening walks. Pope. 


compoſedly. Clarenden. 
The ſelf-ſame ſun 
At once doth flow and ſwiftly run. 
Swiſtly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads bis annual with a {atelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds encloſe 


2. Gait; ſtep; manner of moving. 

Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt ; : 

The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mein ſupply. Dryden. 

3. A length of ſpace, or circuit through which 


Within one yearly circle's ſpace. one walks. 


Thus with a double courſe in the ſame ſphere, 


He uſually from hence to th' palace gate 


He runs the day and walks the year. Cowl. Y- | Makes it his walk. Shak: ſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language of in- She would never miſs one day, 
vitation for come Or go. A alk ſo fine, a fight ſo gay. Prior. 
Sir, walk in. An avenae ſet with trees. 


I had rather u here, I thank you. Shakyp. 
- To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 


He hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 


mean you, Cæſar; think you to wal“ On that fide the Tiber. bakeſ. Julius Ceſar. 


forth. Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe bow'rs as wide as we need H. Milton. 

3. To move the loweſt pace. Not to trot, 
gallop, or amble. Applied to a horſe. 


Goodlieſt trees planted with wa/ks and bow'rs. 
Milton. 

g. Way; row; range; place of wandering. 

The mountains are his walls, who wand ring 


5. To appear as a ſpectre. feeds 
The ſpirits of the dead On ſlowly-ſpringing herbs. Sandy's Paraphraſe. 
May walk again; if ſuch things be, thy mother If that way be your walk, vou have not far. Mill. 
Appear'd to me laſt night. Shak, ſpeare.| Set women in his eye, and in his walk, 
It then draws near the ſeaſon Among daughters of men the faireſt found. Mikon. 


Wherein the ſpirit is wont to walt. Shakrſp. 


Our ſouls for want of that acquaintance here, 


There were w ſpirits of the houſe of York, | May wander in the ſtarry walks above. Dryden. 


as well in Ireland as in England. Davies Irel. 


That bright companion of the ſun, 


Some ſay no evil thing that walks by night, Whoſe glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new-born king; 


In fog, or fire, by lake, or movriſh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time ; 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. Milton. 


And now a round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his <va/ks of light did bring. 


Dryden. | his wallet, and fpread his 
hiraſelf upon it. 


6. Region; ſpace. 
Wanting an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 


Ia vain the cock has ſummon'd ſprights away, | open'd a boundleſs walk for his imagination. Pope. 


She walks at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. 


They are to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who 


Young. | are ambitious of treading the great walt of hiſtory. 


6, To act on any occaſion. 
Do you think 1'd walt in any plot, 
Where Madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i th' rear? Ben Jensen. 
7. To be in motion, Applied to a clamorous or 
abuſive female tongue; and is till in low lan- 
guage retain'd. 
As ſhe went, her tongue did walt 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight; 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk. Spenſer. 
8. To act in tleep. 


Reynolds. 

7. [ Turbe, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
8. Walk is the 22 or leaſt raiſed pace, or go- 
ing of a horſe. In a walt, a horſe lifis two legs 
of a ſide, one after the other, beginning with the 
hind leg firſt; as ſuppoſe that he leads with the 
legs on his right fade, then he lifts his far hind foot 
firſt; and in the time that he is ſetting it down, 
which in a ſtep is always ſhort of the tread of his 
fore foot upon the ſame fide, he lifts his far fore 
foot, and ſets it down before his near foot, and 


When was it ſhe laſt wat o—— tuft as he lifts up his near hind foot, and ſets it 
have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock down again juſt ſhort of his near fore foot, and juſt 
her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon't, ſas he is ſetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, 
read it, and return to bed; yet all this while in a [and ſets it down juſt before his far fore foot. Farr. 


molt faſt ſleep. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
9. To range; to be ſtirring. 


Wa'lLKER. =, ſ. [from walt.] One that walks. 
I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt walter 


Affairs that w.lk, in this town. Swift to Gay. 


As they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have 

In them a milder nature, than the buſineſs 

That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shukgp. Henry VIII. 
10. To move off; to depart. 
When he comes torth, he will make their cows 


May no ſuch vicious walkers crowd the ſtreet. 
«ny 
Wa'rLKxINGSTAPF. . ſ. A ſtick which a man 


holds to ſupport him in walking. 


The club which a man of an ordinary ſize, 


and garrans to walk, if he doth no other harm to [could not lift, was but a walking-fiaff for Hercu- 


their perſons. Spenſer. 
11. To act in any particular manner. 


Glanville. 


es. 
WALL. . /. [wal, Welſh; vallum, Lat. pall, 


Do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly with Saxon; walle, Dutch. ] 
ic 1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone, or other materials | aſhes. 


thy God. Mic. 


I' love with fear the only God, and alt Icarried upwards, and cemented with mortar ; the 


As in bus preſence. Ailton. | 


ide of a building, 


{ 


WAL 


Poor Tom ! that eats 


. Shakeſp., King Lear. 


Where though I mourn my mate ſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; : 
Yetev'n theſe gentle walls allow my moan, 


Whofe doleful echoes with my plaintsagree. Mur. 


Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton, 
2, Fortificativn ; works built for defence. In- 


this ſenſe it is commonly uſed plurally. 


With love's light wings did 1 Gerperch theſs 


wall, ; 


For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. Shakeſpo 


General, the walls are thiae : 


ion. | Left in confuſion. 


Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 


My lord and 7 Sbatgp. King Lear. 
prey | 
To that proud city, whoſe high wall thou ſaw'ſt 
- Miltat's Par. 


I ruſh undaunted todefend the walls. Dr 


3. To take the wall, To 


not to give place. 


take the upper place; 


I will rate the wall of any man or maid of Mon 


tagueꝰs. 


When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his trauſports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall. of Jove.. Prior. 
To WALL. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To incloſe with walls. 


There bought a piece 
call'd 


2. Todefend by walls. 


of ground, which Birſs: 


From the bull hide they firſt inclos'd and ud 


Dryden. 


The walled towns do work my greater woe: 


The foreſt wide is fitter to reſound 
The hollow echoe of my careful cries. .- 


His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter 


of ſome good walled town. Bacon Henry VII. 


The terrour of his name, that walli us in 


From danger. 


WALLCKEE'PER. . . cus martin t, Lat. 
A bird. ＋ LU yn 


Dinbam s Sopby. - 


WALLET. . , [pealhan, to travel, Xx.) 
a 


1. A bag, in whichthe neceſſaries of 
are put; a knapſack. 


traveller 


Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down 


carpet, ig order to repoſe 
; en, 


2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 


Who would believe, 
taineers 


that there were moun- 


Dew-lapt like bulls, whoſe throats bad hanging 


at them 
Wall:ts of fleſh ? 


Shakeſpeare, 


WXxLLEvYE. . [from wall and e.] A difeaſe 
in the cryſtalline humour of the eye ; the glau- 


coma. 


WaLLz'ved. adj. [wall and eye.] Having white 
eyes. 
Wall-ey'd flave ! whither wouldſt thou convey 


This growing image of t 
Wa'tLFLOWER. . . 
cies of ſtock-gilliflower. 


hy fiend-like face? Shak. 
. parictaria, Lat.] A ſpe- 


WALLIr Ur. „ {. Fruit, which to be ripened” 


muſt be planted againſt a 


wall. 


To wallfruit and garden-plants, there cannot de 
a worſe enemy than ſnails. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To WALL. v. u. | pealan, to boil, Sax.] To- 


boil, 


WaLLOUSE. . ſ. [cimex, Lat.] An inſet; a 


bug. 
To WA'LLOW, v. n. 
Saxon. ] 


— 
(walugan, Goth. palpun, 


1. To move heavily and clumfily, 
Part, huge of bulk 
Wallewing un wieldy, enormous in their gait, 


Tempeſt the ocean. 


Milion's Par. Tof. | 


2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 
Gird thee with ſackcloth, and wallow thyfeif in 


Dead bodies, in all 
in their own blood, 


Fer. vi 
s of the camp, wallxved 


A. ll; Hift. of the Turts, 
4 A bear 


WAY 


A boar was wallowing in the water, when a 

hotſe was going to drink. | L'Ffrange. 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs vice. 

God ſees a man wallowing in his native impurity, 
delivered over as an abſolute captive to fin, pol- 
luted with its guilt, and enflaved by its power : 
and in this moſt loathſome condition, fixes upon 
him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. South. 

A Wa'LLow, a. . [from the verb.] A kind of 
rolling walk. T1 

One taught the toſs, and one the French new 

wallmy ; 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſign'd. Dry. 

WaLLkvU'E. x. ſ. [adiantum album, Latin.) An 

erb. Ainſworth. 

Wa'LLworT. . /. — Lat.] A plant, 
the ſame with dwarf, or danewort. 

WX LNVUTr. n. . [palp Pnura, Sax. nux juglans, 
Lat.] The c ers are; it hath male flowers, or 
katkins, which are produced at remote diſtances 
from the fruit on the ſame tree; the outer cover of 
the fruit is very thick and green, under which is a 
rough hard ſhell, in which the fruit is incloſed, ſur- 
rounded with a thin ſkin : the kernel is deeply di- 
vided into four lobes; and the leaves of the tree 
are pinnated or winged. The ſpecies are, 1. The 
common walnut. 2. The large French walnut. 
3. The thin-ſhell'd walnut. 4. The double walnut. 
5. The late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-ſhell'd 
walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. 8. Vir- 
ginian black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. 
9. The hickery, or white Virginian walnut. 
10. The ſmall hickery, or white Virginian walnut. 


Miller, 
*Tis a cockle, or a walm!-ſhell ; 
A knack, a toy. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Help to ſearch my houſe this one time; if I 
find not what I ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jea- 
Jous as Ford, that ſearcheth a hollow walnut for 
his wife's leman. Shak-ſpeare. 
Some woods have the veins ſmooth, as fer and 
Walnut. Bacon. 
WALT RON. u. ſ. 
The morſe, or waltron, is called the ſea-horſe. 
Wordw ar d. 
To Waun TE. v. n. [w-mmel'n, Dutch.) To 
roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of the 
ſtomach. | 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the quakns 
of a wambling ſtomack, and an unſettled mind. 


L' Eftrange. 
Wan. adj. | pann, Saxon; gwan, weakly, 


Welch. ] Pale, as with ſickneſs ; languid of look. | 


Sad to view his viſage pale and wane, 
Who erſt in flowers of fretheſt youth was clad. 


Spenſer. | 
All the charms of love, F 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy un lip ! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, Shak. Antony. 


Why ſo pale and war, fond lover? 
Pr'ythee, why fo pale? 
Wi!l, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? duc bling. 
Their m_ through thickeſt conſtellations 
he 
Spreading their bane ; the blaſted ſtars look d war. 
Milton. 
How chang'd from him, 
Companion of my arms! how wan how dim 
How faded all thy glories! Dryden. 
Wax, for wor, the old preterite of win. 
And thoſe with which th' Eubean young man 


Wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her _ 
8 ce. 
T' report of his great acts that over Karon ran, 
In that moſt famous field he with the emperor war. 
Drayton. 
He wan the king with ſecrecy and diligence; 
but cli fly becauſe he was his old ſervant in his 
leis for ines. Bacon. 
Wann. . ſ. [vaand, Daniſh. ] 
1. A ſinall ſtick, or twig ; a long rod. 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel d me certain wand,. 
Shak:ſpeare. 


WAN 


ſharper and quicker you ſtrike jt, the fouder! 
ſound it giveth. Bacon. 

His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral, were but a wand, Milton. 

A child rans away taughing, with good ſmart 
blows of a wand on his back, who would have 
cried for an unkind word. Locke on Education. 

2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe. 

Thovgh he had both ſpurs and ward, they ſeem- 
ed rather marks of ſovereignty, than inſtruments 
of puniſhment. Sidney, 

He held before his decent ſteps a ſilver and. 


Milton. 
A charming rod. | 
ay, lady, fit ; if I but wave this wand, 

Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter. Milton, 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand; 
His other wav'd a long divining wand. Dryden. 

To Wax DER. v. n. [pan'tuan, Saxon; wan- 
delen, Dutch. | 
1. To rove ; to ramble here and there; to gn, 
without any certain courſe. It has always a ſenſe 
either evil or ſlight, and imports either idleneſs, 
vitiouſneſs, or miſery. 
I have no will to wander forth of doors. Shak:ſp. 
I will go loſe myſelf, 
And wand:r up and down to view the city. Shake. 
The oid duke is baniſh'd; four loving lords 
have put themſelves into exile with him, whoſe 
revenues enrich the new duke; therefore he gives 
them good leave to wander, Shakeſpearc. 
Then came wandring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhrick'd out aloud. Sha. 
They wandered about in ſheeps and goats ſkins. 
Heb. xi 
Let them wander up and down for meat. I. lix. 
From this nuptial bow'r 
How ſhill I part, and whither wand, down 
Into a lower world ? Mitt. Par. Loft. 
They give the reins to wand"rimg thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involy'd, 
They ravel more. Milion. 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my 
praiſe ; 
But my fixt thoughts my wand ing eye betrays. 
Denham, 
A hundred years they avant on the ſhore. Dry. 
Virgil introduces his Aneas in Carthage, before 
he brings him to Laurentum ; and even after that, 
he wand-rs to the kingdom of Evander. Dryden. 
2. To deviate; to go aſtray. 
O let me not wander from thy commandments. 
| I/ cxix. 
To travel over, without a 


— 


To WAN DER. v. a. 


ö certain courſe. 


The nether flood 
Runs diverſe, wand':ing many a famous realm. 
Milton. 
Thoſe few eſcap'd 
Famine and anguiſh, will at laſt conſume, 
Wand'ring that wat'ry deſart. Milt. Par. Loft. 
See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 
And wander roads unſtable, not their own. Gay. 
Wa'xDEkEk. . . [from wander.) Rover; 
rambler. 
Nor for my peace will I go far, 
As <wanderers that ſtill do roam; 
But make my ſtrengths, ſuch as they are, 
Here in my boſom, and at home. Ben Jonſon. 
He here to every thirſty wanderer, 
By ly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 
The whole people is a race of ſuch merchants 
as are wanderers by profeſſion, and at the ſame 
time are in all places incapable of lands or offices. 
Spectator, 
Taſte, that eternal «wanderer, which flies, 
From head to ears, and wow from ears to eyes. 


Pe. 
Wa'xDERING. . /. [from wander.] , 
1. Uncertain peregrination. 
He atks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his w.md'rings, and his toils relieve ? 
Addiſon, 


With a whip or wand, if you ſtrike the air, the | > te Aberration ; miſtaken way. 


WAN 


If any man's eagerneſs of glory has made him 
overſce the way to it, let him now recover his 
wanderings. Decay of Viety, 

3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this w.-ndering of thoughts 
would do great ſervice to the ſtudious. Locke, 

When a right knowledge of oui ſelves enters in. 
to our minds, it makes as great a change in all ous 
thoughts and apprehenſions, as when we awake 
from the wanderings of a dream. Law, 

ToWANE. v.n, [panten, to grow leſs, Sax] 

1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Applied to the 
moon : oppoſed to wax. . 

The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon 
good reaſon obſerves the waxing and waining of 
the moon. Hak-will, 

Wiining moons their ſettled periods keep, 

To ſwell the billows, and ferment the deep. Adi. 

2. To decline; to fink. 

A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this wining age. Shak:ſprore, 

I will interchange 

My wais d ſtate for Henry's regal crown, SA 

Your father were a fool 
To give thee all; and in his waining age 
Set foot under thy table. 

In theſe confines lily have I lurk'd, 

To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shat ,p. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards 
the waining time, and ſubject of ſ:tiety. Yoon, 

I'm u in his favour, yet I love him. Dryd, 

You iaw but forrow in its waining form, 

A working ſea remaining from a ſtorm : 
When tbe now weary waves roll o'er the deep, 
And faintly murmur, cre they fall aſleep. Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will wax and ware OT 
Child. 

Her waining form no longer ſhall incite 
Envy in woman, or defire in man. Rowe's F. Sha, 

WINE. nf {from the verb.] 

I. Decreaſe of the moon. 

The ſowing at the wane of the moon is thought 
to make the corn ſound. Bacon. 

Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full 
of the moon, are ſtronger and larger than thoſe 
that are brought forth in the ware. Bacon, 

This is fair Diana's caſe ;- 
For all aſtrologers maintain, 

Each night a bit drops off her face, 
When mortals ſay ſhe's in her ware. 

2. Decline ; diminution ; declenſion. 


Shake|. 


Swift, 


You're caſt upon an age, in which the church 
is in its wane, ab. 
Wavs. f. ,. Jaw teeth. Ainſworth, 


Wa'xxeD. adj, | from wir.) Turned pale and 
faint- coloured. 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 


But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 


Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage w u d Sb. 
Wa'xxEss, nf. | from wan, ] Paleneſs ; lan- 


guor. g 
To WANT. v. a. [pana, Saxon. ] 
1. To be without ſomething fit or neceſſary. 
Want no money, Sir John; you ſhall war: none. 
$S bak: ſpe I” 
A man to whom God hath given riches, to tht 
he wanzeth nothing for his ſoul of all that he de- 
fireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat there- 
of. Eccluſ. iv. 2. 
Smells do moſt of them wart names. Locle. 
2. To be defective in ſomething, 
Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law. Miton, 
3. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want ſpectators, God wan? 
praiſe. | Milton. 
4. To be without; not to have. 
By deſcending from the thrones above, 
Thoſe happy places thou haſt deign'd a while 
To w.nt, and honour theſe. Miltm's Par. LP. 
How loth I am to have recourſe to rites 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 


I want the ule of fight, Dryden and Les“! _ - 


WAN 


he unhappy never wart enemies. Ri 
Ton ed: to have need of; to lack. 
ſt hath cauſad a great irregularity in our calen- 
Gar, and 20 to be reformed, and the equinox 
to be rightly computed. Holuer, 
The ſylvans to the thades retire, 
Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams pew ſhades and 
ſtreams require, 
And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the ra- 
ging fire. Dr yd-n. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not 
want helps ; he neither ſtands in need of logick, 


nor uſes it. Baker. 
6. To wiſh; to long; to deſire. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 

WW znting the manage of unruly jades. Shakeſp. 


What war's my fon ? for know 
My ſon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo. Addiſon, 
Men who wart to get a woman into their 
power, ſeldom ſcruple the means. Rich, (lu. 
To WANT. v. 3. 
1. To he wanted; to be improperly abſent ; 
not to be in ſufficient quantity. 
Nor did there wart cornice or freeze, Milton, 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it 
Wants ; 
Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. Dexham. 
We have the means in our hands, and nothing 
but the application of them 1s <vanting. Addiſan. 
As in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 
What warts in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with 
wind. Pepe. 
The deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, and 
the thoughts, are all before it ; where any of thoſe 
are wanting, or imperfect, ſo much wn, in the 
imitation of human life. Dryden, 
2. To fail; to be deficient, 
Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſeſt 
Be wantirg, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 
Though England is not <wartirg in a learned no- 
bility, yet unhappy circumſtances have confined 
me to a narrow choice. Dryden. 
Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
No time ſhall find me wanting to my truth. 
? Dryden. 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor 
thoſe enemies be wanting in endeavours to expoſe 
to the contempt of mankind. Reger Sermons. 
Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and 
would be glad of an occaſion to convince the reſt 
of their error, if you will not be wanting to your- 


ſelf. Swift, 
3. To be miſſed ; to be not had. 
Twelve, wining one, he flew, 
My brethren : I alone ſurviv'd. Dryden. 


Granivorous animals have a long colon and cæ- 
cum, which in carnivorous are wanting, Arbath. 
WANT. n. . 
1. Need. | 
It infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want, Milton. 
Parents ſhonld diſtinguiſh between the wart of 
fancy, and thoſe of nature. Locke. 
Here learn the great unreal warts to feign, 
Unpleafing truths here mortify the vain. Saw, 
Ev'n tobrute beatts his righteous care extends, 
He feels their ſuff'rings, and their «var be- 
friends. Harte. 
2. Deficiency. 
This proceeded not from any war! of know- 
ledge, but cf judgment. Dry&-n. 
One objection to Civita Vecchia is, that the air 
is not wholeſome : this proceeds from wart of in- 
habitants. Ad'iſen. 
The blood flows through the veſſels, by the ex- 
ceſs of the force of the heart above the incum- 
bent preſſure, which in fat people is exceſſive ; 
and as want of a due quantity of motion of the 
fluids increaſeth fat, the diſeaſe is the cauſe of it- 
ſelf, Arbutbmt on Aliment, 
Want of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 
One learns to liſp, another not to ſee. Tung. 
3. The ſtate of not having. 
You ſhall have no reaſon to complain of me, for 
want of a generous diſdain of this world, e. 


| She as a veil down to the ſlender waiſt 


WAN 


| Nothing is ſo hard for thofe who abound in 
ric:.es, as to conceive how others can be in want. 
Swift. 
5. Tpand, Saxon.] A mole. 
A kind of hare reſembling a wan in his feet, 
and a cat in his tail. Heylyn. 
Wa'xToN. adj, [This word is derived by A lin- 
ſpew from want an, a man or woman that wants a 
companion. This etymology, however odd, Ju- 
"us tilently adopts. Sir, who had more acute- 
neſs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers no- 
thing better.] 
1. Laſcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous ; luſtful. 
Thou art forward by nature, enemy to 
Laſcivious, wantm ; more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion. Shak:p. Henry VI. 
Entic'd to do him wanton rites. Tilton, 
2. Licentious: diſſolute. 
My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 
Men grown <wan/91 by proſperity, 
Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe. Roſcom, 
3- Frolickſame ; gay; ſportive, airy. 
As flies to wanton boys, we are to th' gods: 
They kill us for their ſport. S . K. Lear. 
Note a wild and warten herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. aH. 37 r. of Venice. 
How eagerly ye follow my ditgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how fleek and wanton 
appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Shakeſpecre. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold ; 
The flow'rs do fade, and w.mtn fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. Ralcigh. 
4. Looſe ; unreſtrained. 
How does your tongue grow wamon in her 
praiſe ! Addiſen. 
5. Quick, and irregular of motion. 


Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 
Diſhevell'd, but in anton ringlets way'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 
6. Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night or two, with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton. 
Women richly gay in gems and wantan dreſs, 

Milton. 


ilton. 


7. Not regular; turned fortuitouſly. 
The quaint mazes in the <wan'on green, 
For want of tread ate undiſtiuguiſhable. Milton. 
Wa'xTow. n. /. 
1. A laſcivious perſon; a ſtrumpct ; a whore- 
monger. 
To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch, 
And to ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shakeſp. Othello. 
An old wanton will be doating upon women, 
when he can ſcarce ſee without ſpectacles. S544. 
2. A trifler; an inſignificant flutterer. 
Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, ſilken wwarto brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, 
And find no check ? Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Paſs with your heft violence; 
I am afraid you make a wanicn of me. Shakeſp. 
3- A word of flight endearment. 
Peace, my wantors; he will do 
More than you can aim unto. Ben Jonſon. 
To WAN rox. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To play laſciviouſty. 
He from his guards and midnight tent, 
Difguis'd o'er hills and vallies went, 
To want-n with the ſprightly dame, 
And in his pleaſure loſt his fame. Pricr. 
2. To revel; to play. In Otway it may be an 
adiective. 
Oh! I heard him wanton in his praſe; 
Speak things of him migt:t charm the ears. Ott. 
Nature here 
W:ntor'd as in her prime, and play'd at will | 
Her virgin fancies. Milton. 
O ve muſes ! deign your bleſs'd retreat, 
Where Horace wantcn: at your ſpring, 


And Pindar {weeps a tolder ſtring. Fertan. 


4. Poverty; penury; indigence. 


WAR 


3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 
Wax ToxLy, adv. [from wn] Liſcivi- 
' wy ; frolickſumely ; gayly ; ſportively ; care- 
sy. . 
Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe 
throws, 


And oft iniſles the ſhore, as wantonly ſhe flows. 
D 


rayton. 
Thou doſt but try how far I can forbear, —w_ 
Nor art that monſter which thou would'ſt appear : 
But do not wantonly my paſſion move, 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden, 
Wa'x TOxNESS. . /. | from en.] 
1. Laſcivouſnefs ; lechery. 
The ſpirit of wan:onneſ3 is ſcard' out of him. Sha. 
Bulls and goats bleed apace; but neither the 
violence of the one, nor the wan'omeſs of the other, 
ever died a victim at any of their altars. South. 
2, Sportiveneſs ; frolick ; humour. 
When I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as ſad as night 
Only. for wontonrejs, Shakeſps X. Jobe. 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay; 
Our hearts may bear its flender chain a day: 
As flow'ry bands in want { are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn. 
Pope. 
3. Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint. F 
The tumults threatened to abuſe all acts of 
grace, and turn them into wantomeſi, K. Chartes, 
Wantomeſs and pride 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. N. 
3 WIT. u. J. | want and wit.] A fool; an 
Idiot. b 
Such a v eit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. Shak-ſp. 
Wa'xrTy. . /. [I know not whence derived. ] 
A broad girth of leather, by which the load is 
bound upon the horſe ; a ſurcingle. 

A panel and wanty, pack- ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter. Tuſſer; 
Wr kb. adj, [Of this word I know not the 

original, except that to whape, to ſhock, or deject, 
is found in Spenſer ; from which the meaning may 
be gathered. | Dejected ; cruſhed by miſery. 
This makes the w:p:4 widow wed again. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Wa'yenTAKRE, . . [from pœpun, Saxon; 
and tate, wpintaktium, wapentagium, low Latin. ] 
Wapentake is all one with what we call a hun- 
dred : as, upon a meeting for that purpoſe, they 
touched each other's weapons, in token of their 
fidelity and allegiance. Corvel. 
Hundred fignifieth a hundred pledges, which 
were under the command and aſſurance of their 
alderman ; which, as I ſuppoſe, was alſo called a 
wapratite, fo named, of touching the weapon or 
ſnear of their alderman, and ſwearing to follow 
him faithfully, and ſerve their prince truly. But 
others think, that a wapentake was ten hundreds, 
or boroughs. Spenſer, 
War. u. /. ſwerrr, old Dutch; prervey Fe 
1. War may be defined the exerciſe of violence 
under ſovereien command againſt withſtanders; 
force, authority, and reſiſtance being the eſſential 
parts thereof. Violence, limited by authority, is 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from robbery, and the 
like outrages ; yet conſiſting in relation towards 
others, it neceſſarily requires a ſuppo tion of re- 
ſiſtance, whereby the farce of war becomes diffe- 
rent from the violence inflicted upon flaves or 


yielding malefactors. Raleigh. 
On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 
Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof. 
Shakeſpeare. 


After a denunciation or indiction of war, the 
wir is no more confined to the place of the quar- 
rel, but left at large. Bacen, 

I ſaw the figure and armour of him that headed 
the pcaſants in the «war upon Bern, with the ſeve- 
ral weapons found an his followers. Addifon. 

2. The inſtruments of war, in poetical language. 

The god of love inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Pri. 
3- Forces; army. Poetically. 


Vor. II. No. 48. 5 Z On 


WAR 


On th' embattled ranks the waves return, 


And overwhelm the wor. 
4. The profeſſion of arms. 
Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, 

as 1 fierce man of war into the midit of a land of 
d 3 Wiſdom. 

. Hoſtility ; Nate of oppoſition 3 act of op- 
* 


Alilion's Par. Lof.. 


Buncan's horſes 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung 
Olit, 
Contending 'gainſt obedicnce, as they would 
Make w with man. Shak. 7. Macbeth 
To Wat. . x. | from the noun. To make 
wer; to be in a tate of hoſtility, 

Was this a face, 

To be expos'd againſt the warring winds Shak. 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find ſuch cruel battle Here within? SL. 
Make peace with God, for you mult die, oy 

lord,— 

Have you that holy feeling in your ſoul, 

To counfel me to make my peace with God, 

And are you yet to your own ſouls ſo blind, 

That you will war with God, by murd'ring me ? 

i Slut, Peu "op 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 
This charge 1 commit unto thee, ſon Timothy, 

that thou by tem mighteſt wor 2 good warfare 

1 Tim. i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the 
Britons, but in no wife to war upon the French. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t undo 
With new difealcs on ourfelves we war, 
And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. Don. 
His next dafgn 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And «vor on Theſeus, Dr ychu. 
To the 1ila:d of Delos, by being reckoned a ſa- 
cred place, nations 217 with one anot!.cr re 
ſcited with their goods, and traded as in a rover. 
country. AA buthit ou 
To War. ., a. To make war upon. Not 
uſed. In e it is probably falſely printed for 

warr. id. 

Aud them long time before great Nimrod was, 

That firſt the world with ſword and fire warred. 

Spenſer. 
To them the ſame was render'd, to the end, 

To war the Scot, and borders to defend. Daniel. 
To WA KERLE. v. 4. zo ben, old Teutonick; 

ern, German; to tw irl, or turn round. | 

- To quarer any ſound. 
Fountains, and ye that ie as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs warbling tune his praiſe. 

Milton. 
2. To cauſe to quaver, 
Follow me as I fing, 
And touch the wnbl.d ftrins. 
3. To utter muſically. 
She can thaw the numbing ſpell, 

If ſhe be 1 ght nvok'd with ac ν ſong. Miter, 

To Wenn l. E. v. u. 
1. To be quavered. 
Such ſtrains ne er war! in the linnet't throat. 

Guy. 


Arzl. K. 


2. To be uttered melodicufly. 
A plaming ſong, plain-finging voice requires, 
For 20. wilirg notes from inward cheeriug ftow. 
Lian 
There birds reſort, and in then k ind, thy praiſe 
Amonę the branches chant waving lays. H ctien. 
2. Io ſnig. 
Creatures that lid, and mov'd, and walk'd, or 
flew ; 
Birds on ti e bra che, wwrlltr; all things ſmil'd. 
Aten. 
She zv eit in her throat, 
And tun'd ter voice to many a merry note, 
But indiſtinct. Dr;d, u. 
A b ru ar the joxous circle fings 
H gh airs attem ver d to the cal ſtringe; 
M hiſt z ly to they rie nir in ad0v:moc 


P- Pe. 


WAR 


WaARBLER. z. f, [from warbl.] A finger; a 

ſons ter. 

Hark ! on ev'ry bough, 
In lulliog ſtrains the feather'd war{lers woo, Tickel. 
Wap. A ſyllable much uſed as an affix in 
compoſition, as beavenward, with tendency to hea- 
ven; 51:5:rward, this way; from pe2pt, Saxon; 
it notes tendency te or from. 

Be core the could come to the ar bour, ſhe ſaw 
walking from her-wward, a man in ſnepherdiſh ap- 
parel. Sidney. 

To Warn. v. a. [peantiin, Saxon; Www, 
2 gar der, Fr.) 

- To gu: 4 to watch. 

lie marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whole gates he found faſt ſhut, ne living wight 

To rd the ſame, nor anſwer comer's call. 


, Spinfer. 
2. To defend; to protect. 
Tell him it w:s a hand that ww d-d him 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it. SK. 


3- To fence off; to obſtruct, or turn aſide any 
thing miſchievous. It is now uſed with off; leſs 
eleo: ntly. 

Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ſtrike the maid, but gazing, on her eyes, 

Where lordly Cu, id feem'd in arms to ſtand, 
No way to w.rd or {hun her blows he tries. Fairf. 

Up and doven he traverſes his ground; 

Now vnd a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 


Tox2us amaz'd, and with amazement ſlow, 
Or to revenge, or «ard the coming blow, 
Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv'd the ſtecl bati'd in his brother's blood. 
Dr yden. 

The poiiited javelin «r2rd d off his rage. Adiliſon. 

The provthon of bread for food; cloathing to 
wo d off the inclemency of the air, were to be fiſt 
lonE'd after. Woudwuard, 

!r 1 ſtruets the ſchulor in the various meth ds 
of wr di F the force of objettions, and of diſ- 
covering and repelling tae ſubtle tricks of ſophiſ- 
ders. Watts on the Mind 

To Warn. . „. 

1. To he vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. Jo act upon the def-nfive with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blews, drove the ſtranger to 
no other 1i:ift than to 2v-+d and go back. Sidaey. 

Short crooked ſwords in cloſer ficht they wear, 
And on their wa!ding arms light bucklers bear. 

Dryd-.n. 

Warp. 3. ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. Watch; act of guarding. 

Still when ſhe flepr, he kept both watch and 

ward. Spenſer. 

Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd; 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward: 

Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 

Obſcrvant of the ſouls that pats the downward way 
Dry, en. 

2. Garriſon; thoſe who are intruſted to keep a 
place. 

By reaſon of theſe two forts, though there be 
ut ſmall wards left in them, there are two good 
towns now grown, which are the greateſt ſtay of 
buth thoſe tv. 0 countries. Spenſer. 

The aſſieged caſtles zvard 
Their Rtedfift ſtonds did mightily maintain. Sper. 

2. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou kaov'tt my old wad; here 1 lay, and 
thus 1 bore my point. Shat p. Henry IV. 

Come from thy wad, 
For I con here dato thee with this ſtick. Shut, 
Now, by proof 1: ſhall appear, 

Whether thy horas are ſharper. or my ſpear, 

At luis, I thi-'y ; for want of other 20 , 

He lted vp Lis hund. his front to guard. Dryd. 

4. Fortreſ. ; ftr ns bold, 

dhe du: ls fecurely on the excellency of her 
hon ur. Now could I come to her with any Ce- 
teftion in my b:1d, 1 could drive her from the 


.o her per! aner reputation, nd 2 thou- 


g = pits | tandothor her Qutcrien, Which now are tr o ſtrong- 
Two ſprigtitly youths to form te bounung den ce. ly em! 


tr] od av ict me Sh eue. 
5. [3} ara, | 1\Y Lat. ] Diaria o5 4 toy il, 


Lametl. 


W AR 


Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard; 
Dealing an <qual ſhare to every ward. Dry dia. 

6. Cuſtody ; confinement. 

That wretched creature being deprelended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. 11. 

Stopt there was his too veh'ment ſpeech with 

ſpeed, 
And he ſent cloſe to ward from where he food, 
Da:icl, 

7. The part of a lock, which, correſponding t@ 
the proper key, hinders any other from opening 
it, 

In the key-hole turns 
Th' intricate vad, and ey'ry bolt and bar. A! 

As there are locks for ſeveral purpoſes, to are 
there ſeveral inventions in the making and cor 
triving their wards, or guards. Mywn's Mot, Fe, 

The keys as well as the locks, were fitted wird 
to , by the ſame witdom. Grows C. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

The king cauſeth bring up his «v2 d;, bt be- 
ſtoweth no more of their rents upon. them than ig 
uſeful. Drunuzaude 

You know our father's w 14, 
The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace? 
Is it ſo guarded that you could not love her? Ct.. 

Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, 

Compell'd to wed, before ſhe was my d. ,d. 
When, ſtern as tutors, and 4s uncles ard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ge 1 Hrydin. 

Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and 
the great can never deſerve, unleſs they pu” loy 
them for the protection of theſe, the true 9 d. 
and children of God. Stratt, 

9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 

I muſt attend his mujefty's con man „ to whom 
I am now in ward, evermore in ſubcection. , 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much abat= 
ed the greatneſs and the power of the peers, wauld 
{ay, that he had brought the crown out of ww." 7, 
| Þ an, 

10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 

It is alſo inconvenient in Ireland, that the 2 
and marriages of gentlemen's children ſhould be 
in the diſpoſal of any of thoſe lords. Ser ſer. 

Wa'kmEx. n. ſ. [wacrden, Dutch. ] 

I. A keeper; a guardian, 

2. A head officer. 

The wa d-» of apothecaries hall. 

2. Warden of the cinque ports, 

A magiſtrite that has the juriſdiction of thoſe 
havens in the eaſt part of England, commonly 
c: ed the cinque ports, or five havens, uh his 
there all that juriſdiction which the admiral of 
England has in places not exempt. The reafon 
wliy ore magiſtrate ſnould be aſhgned to theſe ha- 


G. L 6. 


tion, they formerly required a more vigilant care 
than other havens, being in greater danger of in- 
valion by our enemies. Cx l. 
4 {Prom volume, Latin. I know not whence 
denominated. }] A large pear. 
Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike he ſet, 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. May, 
Ox-cheekx when hot, and war dexs bak d ſome 
cry. Ring 
Wa'rDFR, n. /. [from ward. 
1. A keeper; a guard. 
Upon thoſe gates wich force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
Thoſe warders ſtrange, and all that elſe he met. 
9 2 
Where he theſe warders, that they wait not here ? 
Open the gates. Shkeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
down, 
Though caſtles t pple on their <v2rders heads. S. 
The ww. 4 rr f the gate but ſcarce maintain 
Ti uncgua combat, and reſiſt in vain. Hide. 
2. A truncheon by which aa officer of arms ſor- 
bade fight. 
Tien, then, when there was nothing could have 
ſt id 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his warder down, 


| is own lite hung upou the Aatt he tlire w. Sk = 


vens ſe-ms to be, becauſe in reſpeR of their ſitua- 


hed Yo. 


WAR WAR 


WAR 


Wa'rnpMOTr. . /. [peandand mor, or gemor, | They bound him hand and foot with iro chains, | believe only found in the following adage, and 
Saxon; w dj, low Lat.] A meeting; a court | And with continual watch did «vw cy keep. Spenſer. | ſeem; to mean, one often quarrelled with. 


held in each ward, or diſtrict in London for the Wa'xrars. . . [war and far. | Military fer- 


Better be an old man's darling than a young 


direc on of their atf irs. vice ; military life; ſtate of conteſt and ſolici- | man's wa ling, * Camden's Kemains, 


WaxRDROBE. u. ſ. | garderobs, Fr. garderoba, low tude. 


WAYztock, Inf. [vardbitr, Iſland. a charm ; 


Lat.] A room where clcthes are Kept. In the wilderneſs Wa'xiuck. pe log, Saxon, an evil ſpirit 
The third had of their ward) :b- cuitody, He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments This etymology was communicated by Mr. /7 ] 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, Of his great wwf , ere I ſend him forth A male witch ; a wizzard. 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, To conquer fin and death. Miltcn'; Parad'ſe Regain. Ii uu in Scotland is applied to a man whom 
But cloattis meet to Keep Keen cold away. _ Spenſer. Faithful hath been your 2 fare, and of God the vulgar ſuppoſe to be converſant with ſpirits, 
I will Kill all his coats, Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe. M. as a woman who carries on the fame commerce is 
Tu murder a'l his wargrece piece by piece Tully, when he read the Tactics, was thinking | called a witch: he is tuppoſed to have the iavul- 
Until I meet the king. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV.jon the bar which was his field of battle: the | nerable quality which Dryden mentions, who did 
: E hold! buouledge of warfare is thrown away on a gene- not underitand the word. 

What from his wardrob her beloy'd allows, ral who does not make uſe cf what he kaows. 5 y. He was no wwlack, as the Scots commonty call 


To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted ſpouſe. | The ſtate of Chriſtians, even when they are nat | fuch men, who they fay are iron free or lead free. 


Dryden. actually perſecuted, is a perpetual Note of 2 fur: 
It would not be an impertivent deſign to make | and voluntary tufferings. Attertary's Sermons, 


Dryden, 
WAR M. adj. [ warm, Gothick ; peanm, Sax. 


a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where youſhould | The ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe mif | warm, Dutch. 


ſee togas and tunicas, the chlamys and trabea, and | carriages in our Chriſtian va fre to the power of 
all the different veſts and ornaments ſo often men- three enemies. Rogers. 
tioned in the Greek and Roman authors. Addifon.| To Wax'krARt. vn. | from the noun.] To lead 


1. Not cold, though not hot; heated ta a ſmall 


degree. 


He ftretched himſelf upon the child, and the 


Warr SHIP. . J. [trom was d. a military life. fleſh of the child waxed ww Hm. 2 Kings, iv. 34. 


1. Guardianſhip. That was the only amulct in that credulous w2r- 


By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived, the 
ſums for reſpect of homage be encreaſed, and the WaxrnabLs. adj. [wir and babil-; from bubi- 
profits of ward/hips cannot but be much advanced. %, Lat. or a4, Military; fit for war. 

Bacon, | The weary Eritons, ch. ſe wwhabl: youth 


2. Pupill:ge ; ſtate of being under ward. Was by Maximilian lately led away, 


Main ocean flow'd nut idle, but, with warm 


oy age to eſcape dangers in battles. Camd.»'s Rena, | Prolifick humour, ſoft'ning all her globe. Milt. 


We envy not the ww om» clime that hes 


In ten degrees of more indulgent tkies. Addiſon. 


2. Zcalous; ardent. 
I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's 


The houſes ſued out their hvery, and redeemed | With wretched miſeries and woeful ruth, cauſe as to deſerve their money. Pope. 


themſelves from the war d/bip of tumults. A. Charles. | Were to theſe Pagans made an open prey. Spenge. 
Wart. The preterite of wear, more frequent | WIE. adv. | from wary. ] Cautioully ; with 

Wares timorous prudence ; with wile torethought. 

A certain man we no cloaths. II, viii. 27. The charge thereof unto a courteous {p'rit 

Wart. ad. [For this we commonly ſay aware. ] | Commended was, who thereby did attend, 

1. Being in expectation of; being provided | And ww.7:!y awaited day and night, 

againſt, From other covetous fiends it to defend, Spenſer. 

The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day | The change of laws, efpecially concerning mat- 


Each warm wiſh ipr.ngs mutual from the heart. 

Scaliger in his poetics is very w.rm againſt it. 
brooms. 

3. Habitual'y paſſionate ; ardent ; keen. 

4. Violent; furious; vehement. 

Welcome day-light ; we thall have warm work 


on't: 


when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that [ters of religion, miſt be ww17/y proceeded in. Hob. | The Moor will 'gage 


he is not ware of him. Matth. xxiv. 50. 80 rich a prize could not ſo <v4r4iy be fenced, but 


2. Cautious ; wary. 
What man ſo wiſe, what earthly wit ſo ware, |the Low Countrymen have laid in their own barns 


His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, 
that Portugal, French, Engliſh, and now of late] To win a queen and kingdom. Dryden's Spas. Fryar. 


5. Buſy in action; heated with action. 
I hate the ling'ring ſummons to attend, 


As to deſcry the crafty cunning train part of the Spaniſh harveſt. lylyn. 
Death all at once would be a nobler end ; 


By which deceit doth maſk in vizor fair. ** They ſearched diligently, and concluded ui. 
Bid her well be we and ſtill erect. Milton. 
To WARE. ». . To take heed of; to beware. It will concern a man to treat conſcience au ful- 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain lic kt ly and war, by ſtill obſerving what it commands, 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, but eſpecially what it forbids. South's Sermons. 
Then «vare a riſiag tempeſt on the main. Dryden. | WW AIX ESS. n. f. [ from wary.] Caution; pru- 
Want. . /. [p.pn, Saxon; ware, Dutch; | dent forethought ; timorous ſcrupulouſneſs. 
<4 2, Swed th. ] Commonly ſomething to be fold. For your own conſcieuce he gives innocence, I 


Let us, like merchants, ſhe our fouleſt w.y-:, | But for your fame a diſcreet warineſs. Donne. 
And think, perchance, they'll fell. Shat-ſprare.| It will deferve our ſpecial care and wwarineſs to 
If the people bring ware or any victuals to ſell, deliver our thoughts in this manner. amm 


that we would not buy it. Nehem. X. 31. To determine what are little things in religion, 


I know thou whole art but a ſhop 


Of toys and trifles, traps and ſnares, The path was ſo very flippery, the ſhade ſo ex- 


To take the weak, and make them ſtop ; ceeding gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of 
Yet art thou falfer than thy wares. Ben Jos ſun. ſechues, that they were forced to march with the 
Why ſhould my black thy love impair ? greateſt warineſ;, circumſpeRtion and ſilence. Add. t 


Let the dark ſhop commend the ware. Cleaveland. | Moſt men have ſo much of ill nature, or of 
London that vents of falſe ada ſo much ſtore, | warine 5, as not to ſooth the vanity of the ambitious 
In no war- deceives us more. Coley. man. 
He turns himſelf to other <wares which he finds] I look upon it to he a moſt clear truth; and ex- 
Your markets take off. Lok-, | preſſed it with more wwaringſ and reſerve than was 
Warerut. adj. [ware and full.] Cautious ; ti- | neceſſary, Atterbury. 
morouſly prudent. Wark. . ſ. 8 uſed for work 3 whence 


Welakrorxkss. n. ſ. [from warsfu.] Cau- jbakurkt] Building. 


tiouſneſs. Obſolete. Thou findeſt fault where any's to be found, 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, And buildeſt {trong w.vk upon a weak ground. 
He met her full; but full of auer fun ſs. Sidney. Spenſer, 


Waarnovst. n ſ. [ware and he.] A ſtore-| Waw'RLIKE. adj. [war and lite. 


houſe of merchandiſe. f 
His underſtanding is only the wares. of other | She uſing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding 


men's lumber, I mean falſe and unconcluding rea- |a temper, made her people by peace war ke. Sidn. 


ſonings rather than a repoſitory of truth for his 
own uſe. Lock:. All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shakeſp. 


She had never more ſhips at ſea, greater quan-] When a ww.2/ite ſtate grows ſoft and effeminate, 


tities of merchandiſe in her v..:bc:/c; than at pre- they may be ſure of war, ucon. 
ſent. Addiſon. O iniprudent Gauls, 
She the big 26 bees built, Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſe 
Rais'd the ſtrong craue. Thom m's Stumm. | The ww: , Engliſh. Phillips, 
WwYxkELtsSsS. ach. from au.] Uncautious;| 2. Military; relating to war. 

unwory, Sperſer The great arch-angel from his o /i/e toil 

Wut tv. odv. [from ware. ] Warily; cau- |Surceas'd. Milton's Parad:ſe Loft. 
tiouſly ; tunorouſly, | Wa'xLIxG, nf. [from were] This word is 1 | 


Spratt.) Fate is unkind : methinks a general 
Should wv.” and at the head of armies fall. Dry. 


6. Fanciful ; enthuſiaſtick. ; 
If there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what diffe- 


rence will there be between his Knowledge and 
that of the moſt extravagant fancy in the world? 


t there be any difference between them, the ad- 


vantage will be on the wyrm-headed man's fide, as 
having the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke, 


7. Vigorous ; ſprightly. 
Now warm in youth, now with'ring in thy bloom, 


great ii to be uſed, Spratt”, Symons. | Loft in a convent's ſolitary gloom. Pope. 


To War. v. 4. from the adjective.] 
1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle degree. 
It ſhall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take 
hereof and warm himſelf, Ifa. xliv. 15. 
The mounted ſun 


Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm X 
Addiſon. | Earth's inmoſt womb. . Milt. 


Theſe ſoſt fires with kindly heat 


Of various influence, foment and warm. A. 


2. To heat mentally; to make vehement. 
The action of Homer being more full of vigour 


than that of Virgil, is more pleaſing to the reader: 
one warms you by degrees, the other ſets you ou 
fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. Dry. 


Ty, Warm. v.n. To grow lefs cold. 
There ſhall not be a coal to war at, nor fire to 


1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. ſit before it. ib, xlvii. 14. 


WAN NO PAx. . ſ. [warm and pun] A co- 


vered braſs pan for warming a bed by means of hot 
Old Siward with ten thoufand wHwhtc men, coals. 


WIR ux ds TONE. . ſ. [warm and ane. ] To 


ſtones add the ww.,ming-ſiore, Eizged in Cornwall, 
which being well heated at the fire retains warmth 
4 great while, and hath been found to give eaſe in 
the internal hæmorrhoids. Ray. 


Wa'xmry. adv. | from warm.] 
1. With gentle heat. 
There the warming ſun firſt warmly ſmote 


The open field. Milena, 


2. Eagerly; ardent! 
CAE] 2, Now 


_ 


WAR 


Now I have two right honeſt wives, 
One to Atrides I will ſend, 
And t'other te my Trojan friend; 
E ch prince ſhall thus with honour have 
What both ſo warmly ſeem to crave. Prior. 
The anc ents expect you ſhould do them right in 
the account you intend to write. of their charac- 
ters: I hope you think more <v2r:1y than ever of 
that deſign. Pope. 
Wa/kmxess. 
WT. Vas. [from warm. ] 
r. Gentle heat. 
Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gaol ; 
frem the loathed warmth whereof deliver me. 
| Shak ſpeare's King Lear. 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of the 
heat of the ſun encreafing than the hot herbs 
have: as a cold hand will ſooner find a little 
rnb than an hot. Bacoon's Natural Viftory. 
He vital virtue infus'd, and vital varmb 
Throughout the fluid maf<. Milton, 
Here kinily warnh their mounting juice fer- 
ments : 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents. Ad:7;/on. 
2. Leal: on; fervour of mud. 
at evans + there in your affection towards 
ar” of theſe priacely ſuitors that are already 
ine: Shakeſpe Ve 
Oer duties towards Gad and wan, we thou!d 
er form with t wifngned ime rity which be- 
Jor gs to Chr iſtiau pic'y ; with that temper and ſo- 
brietv which becomes Chriſtian prudence and 
charity; with that «v.rmb and atﬀfeRtion which 
agr. with Cluſtian zeal. op att's Ser man. 
Your opinion that it is entirely to he neglected, 
would have been my own, hid it been my own 
caſe ; but I fot more went here than 1 did when 
firtt I UM his het againſt myſelf. P pe. 
The t & varrite, by ſceing with what warnt 
and zeal {Ge fm. lictt corruptions are defended, 
have been wear ied into lence. Davina. 
ancifulnets ; ei huſiaſm: 
The ſame vu th of head diſpoſes men to both. 
Temfl 
To WARN. ». a [pxnman, Saxon; wan, 
Dutch; v.11, Swedih ; vurnay INandick. | 
1. to ca tion againſt any fault or danger; to 
give previous notice of ill. 
What, do'!? thou ſcorn me for my gentle coun- 
fc! ? 
And footh the devil that T ava'n thee from? Shak, 
The hand can har@!y lift vp Rielf inch enough 
to ſtrike, bit it muſt He ſeen; fo that it wen, 
while it threatens; but a falſe inſidious tongue 
may ui per a he fo clute and low, that thoug! 
you have cars to hear | t ou ſhall not hear. S. 
tur a Warr the Daunian chief, 
Ot Loufus danger, ming ſuft relief. P/ yd. 
He had chidd- 1 the retellious winds for obey- 
ing th- commend of their utping moſter : he 
had warn d them from the ſeas; he had beater 
dow t thi biilows, D/ yden. 
If we conſt er the miſtzkes in men's diſpute: 
and notions, how great a part is ov. ing to words, 
and ther wicertuin or miſtaken fig: ifications : 
this we are he wore caretully to be do. be- 
cauſe the rts of imoroving it have been made the 
batſinefs of men's ſt dy. eke. 
The ther, Khiltt he wind his erring ſon, 
The 1.4 ex mplcs which he dught to ſhun 
Defcri>'!. Prier 
Wu firſt young Maro ſang of kings and wars, 
Etre wo Fhachis tow h'd bs trembling ears, 
Peil: pe he feem'd abo. e the cri. ick's lau, 
Aud but from nature's fourrains ſcoru'd to driw 
Fe 1 
2. Toacgmomh of any duty o be performed 
or p act e r luce ti db: avoredor foifikyn 
Cornelis , trom Gul by an holy an— 
gel to ic d for tee. An, x. 22. 
3. To miorm pres iouſly of good or bad. 
Ho v ond ts to what end von hne al mbled 
Such tr. aps of citizens to come to im, 
His gte not being wi (I rherent before. Shak 
Hey chorg'd the ſoldiers wit preventing carey 


Their flags to ivLow, and their aims prepare, R 


| Petray'd me vince 


W AR 


Warr'd of the enſuing flight, and bade 'em hope 


the war. Dryden's Aneid. 
Man, who knows not hearts, ſhould make ex- 
amples, ; 


Which like a cuarring- piece muſt be ſhot off, 
To fright the reſt from crimes. Dryd. Span. Fry. 

4. Milian put no prepoſition before the thing. 

Our firſt parents had been wand 

The coming of their ſecret foe, and *ſcap'd 

His mortal ſnare, Milton's Par. Loft, 

WAXNIN G. 2. ſ. [from warn. ] 

1. Caution againtt faults or dangers ; previous 
notice of ill. | 

I will thank the lord for giving me warrzng in 
the night. I/ ums. 

He groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 
This warning in theſe mourntul werds expreſt. 

Drydn. 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 

Cries, 
Could warning make the world more juſt or wiſe. 
Dryden, 

You have fairer wwar:'»g than others who ate 
unexpecteily cut off, and ſo have a better oppor- 
tunity, as well as greater engagements to provide 
for your latter end. | Wake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes 
may be of uſe and w-r»i»y to credulius maids, ne- 
ver to put too much truſt in decenf.1 men. Sw:fr 

2, Frevious :.otice: in a ſenſe indifferent. 

Suppoſe he have amore leiſurely death, that ſome 
difeaſe give him ww.,r-g of its approach, yer per- 
haps he wal not underſtand that waning, but will 
ſti!l fatter himſelf, as very often ſick people do, 
with pes of life to tie luſt. Puty of Max. 

Death called up an cld man, and bade him come; 
the mn excuſed himſelf, t iat it was a great jour. 
ney to tike upon ſo ſhort a warning. LF ſtrange. 

I ſaw with ſome diſdain, more nonſenie than 
either I or as bad a poet coul have crammed in- 
to it at a month's warning 3 in which time it was 
wholly written, Dryden. 

War. . /. [peanp, Saxon ; werpp, Dutch. | 
That order of thread in a thing woven that croſ- 
les the woo. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
tranſverſe, as it is in the v.17p and the woof of 
texture, more inward cr more outward. BPacon. 

Ta WaRy. v. n. [peonpan, Saxon; ven, 
Dutch, to throw; whence we ſometimes ſay, the 
wor K caſts. | 

1. To change from the true ſituation by inteſ- 
tine mot on; to change the poſition of one part 
to another. 

This fellow will but join you together as they 
ein wainfc. f, then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
nannel, and iike green timber warp. Shakeſpeare. 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of 
notlhiei piece, to keep it from c:ſting or warp; »g. 

Noxon's Mccb. Exercijcs. 

2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 

There's our commulion 
From which we would not have you warp. Shak. 
This is {tr mge ! methinks 
My tavour here begin to ue. Shak-ſp. 

All atteſt this doctrine, that the pope can give 
away th i1-hc of any tovereign, if he thall never 
'0 little war p. Dryden. 

This we gould do as directly as may be, with 
as Inttle wp and declenſion towards the erca- 
ure as is pothble. 9715. 

3. To tura. I know nat well the meaning here. 

The potent rod 
Of Amram's fon in Egypt's evil day 
ard ro nd the conſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 


Of locuſts, warp: vg on the eaſtern wind, 
hat oer the realm of impious Pharoah hung 
L'ke night. Milton's Par. L. 

To ARK. 9. 4. 

I. To contract; to ſhrivel. 

2. To turn afide fron: the true direction. 

This firſt avow'd, nor fully wwp'd my mind; 
Nor the frail texture of the female Kid 

Dr der. 

Not ſoreigu or domeftick treachery | 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuſt decrees Dry. 


WAR 


A great argument of the goodneſs of his caufte 
which required in its defender zeal, to a degree of 
warmth able to warp the ſacred rule of tie Nad 
of God. Lecie, 

I have no private conſiderations to warp me in 
this controverſy, fince my firſt entering upon it, 
Addliſn. 
Not wArp'd by paſſion, aw'd by rumour, 
Nor grave througl pride, or gay through folly ; 

An equal mixture of good humour, : 
And ſenfible ſott melancholy, $7, 
A conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thof- picſu- 
dices that might warp the juugment aſide from 
truth. Wear, 

Ariſtotle's moral, rhetorical, aud political uri. 
tings, in which his excellent judgment is very little 
warped by logical ſubtletirs, are far the meſt uſe. 
ful part of bis piiſ-tophy. Beattic, 

3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to expreſs the efect 
of froſt. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky ! 
Thou do'ſt not bite ſo nigh 
As benefits forgot ! 
Though thou the waters warpy 
Thy ſting is not ſo tharp 
As trends remember d not. Sb.k:/prare, 

To WA'RR ANT. v. u. [garantir, French. ] 

1. To ſupport or main ain; to atteſt. 

She needed not diſdain any ſervice, thuugh ne- 
ver ſo mean, which was warrant:d by the facred 
name of father, Sidney, 

He thut readeth unto us the ſer iptures deliveteth 
all the mylteries of faith, and not any thing 
amongſt them ll mere than the mouth of the 
Lord doth war want. Hooker, 

If this internal light be conformable to tlie 
principles of reaſon, or to the word of God, which 
is ittetted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we 
may ſafely receive it for true, Locke, 

2. To give authority, 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel, Shakeſ. Macuth, 

3. To juſtify. 

How can any one warrant himſelf in the uſe of 
thoſe things againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the 
truſt he has in the common honeſty and truth of 
men in general ? Scutb. 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 

That juſtice warr.2nts and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. ui. 

4 To ex mpt; to privilege ; to ſecure. 

If my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, he feared, 1s 
ſoon as he knew me by the armour, had not zu- 
rant-d lier from that near approaching cruelty. Sd. 

Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelineſs, 
warrant you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend 
you from melancholy in yourſelf. Sulney, 

I'll warart him from drowning. Shakeſprure. 

In a place 
Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, 
It cannot be that I ſhould fear to change it. Mil. 

5. To declare upon ſurety, 

What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, 
mine's as ſmooth as filk, I warrazt ye, I. Iran. 

The Moors king 

Is ſafe enough I warrant him for one. Dry. 

Wa'rtarT. 2. . | from the verb. | 

1. A writ conferrin# ſome right or anthority, 

Are you now going to ditpatch this deed ? 
We re, my lord, and come to have the war- 

rant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. S4{efp. 

He ſent him a w.7«2t for one thouſand pounds 
a year penſion for his hfe. Clar nin, 

2. A writ giving the ofiicer of juſtice the power 
of caption. 

There was a damn'd defign, cries one, no doubt, 
For ev.r0745 are already iſſued out. ID. 

3. A ſecure inviolable grant. 

His promife is cur plain warrant, that in bis 
name what we aſk we ſhall receive. Hor. 

4. A juſtiticatory commiſſion. 

Is this a warrant ſufficient for any man's con- 
ſcience t build ſuch proceedings upon, s hive 
been and are put in uſe for the eftabiiſkme of 
that cauſe. Herber. 

Wen 


WAR 


When at any timethey either wilfully break an 
commandment, or ignorantly miſtake it, that is 
no u for us to do fo likewiſe. Kettl-well. 

g. Atteſtation. 

The place of Paradiſe might he ſeen unto Mo- 
fes, and unto the prophets who ſucceeded him. 
both which I take for my warrant to guide me 
in this diſcovery Rligh, 

His warrant does the Chriſtian faith defend ; 
On that relying, ad their quarrels'end. HM. 

The Jewiſh religion was yet in p«fſeflion; aue 
therefore, that this might ſo enter as not to in- 
trude, it was to bring its wwrun from the ſame 
hand of emnipotence. South, 

6. Right , legality. Obſolete, 

I attach thee 
For an abuſer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of 20 unt. 
Therefore to horſe, 
And let vs not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ih:ft away: there's warrant in that theft, 
Which Reals itſelf when there's no mercy left. 
Shak: 2 EE 

WAN AN TABLE. adj. | from warrant. ] juſt: 
fable; defenſible. 

To purchaſe a clear and warr mall body of 
truth, we muſt forget and part with much we 
know. Hrown. 

His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employmeu: 
warrant:ble, lus ſleep certun and r-trefhing. South. 

If I cau mend my condition by an a π · ent 
induſtry, the way is fair and open; and that's + 
privilege every reaſonable creature has in hi» con - 
miſhoa. L ftrang-. 

WAA cANTABLENESS, n. . from warr tate. | 
Juſtifiab'enefſs. 

By the ſoil thereof you may ſeu the nobleneſs of 
my deſire to you, and the w.runtutl refs of your 
favour to me. Lid. y 

WaArRRANTABLY. adv, | from w.rrantable. | Juſ- 
tifiably. 

The faith which God requires is only this, that 
he will certainly reward all thoſe that believe in 
him, and obey h's con:mandments ; but for the 
particular application of this faith to ourſelves, 
that deſerves no more of our aſſent, nor can in- 
deed war have it, than what is founded 
upon the ſerious conſideration of our own perfor. 
mances. Wak 

Wa'kRANTER, nf. [from warant. ] 

1. One who gives author ty. 

2. One uo gives fecurity. 

WA«RANTISE. n. .. [warrant ſo, law Latin ; 
from warrant.] Authority; ſecurity. 

There's none protector of the realm but I: 
Bre K up the gates, I'll be your warr nttze. Sha. 

WAR RAN TV. . 1 [ war rantia, law Latia ; ge- 
rantie, nt, Frenc 4 

1. [In the common law.] A promiſe made in 
a deed by one man unto another for himielf and 
his heirs, to ſecure him and his heirs agarift all 
men, for he enjoying of any thing agreed of be- 
tweer them. Comet. 

2. Authority ; juſtificatory mandate. 

Her obſequies have been ſo far enlarg'd 
As we have warr.nty : her death was doubt ful; 
And but that great command o'erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify d have lods'd 
Till the laſt trump. Subtest. 

In the uſe of thoſe epithets we have the warran!: 
and conſent of all the churches, ſince they ever 
had aliturgy. Taylor 

If they diſobey any precept, thor is no excuſ. 
to us, nor gi-es us any warranty, for company's 
ſake, to difobey likewiſe. Kettlewe ll. 

3. Security. 

Every one cannot diſtinguiſh hetween fine and 
mixed filver ; thoſe who have had the care aud 
government of politick ſocieties, introduced coin- 
age as a remedy ; the ſtamp was a <w.r.vty of the 
publick, that under luch a denomination they 
ſhould receive a piece of juch a weight and fine- 
neſs. Locke 

To Wen „uv. v. 4. [from wir; or from gu- 
#oyer, old French.) To make war upon. A word 


.very elegant aud expreflive though obſolete. 


e 


Shak-ſp. 


1 


WAR 


But Ebrane ſalved both their infancies 
. 
With noble deeds, aud warayd on Brunchild 
In Haingult, where vet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land 


envys. 

Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew, 
And puiſſant Kings, which all the world 1 re 
Andto themſelves all nations did ſubdue. 

1 his continua!, cruel, civil war, 

The which myiclf againſt myſelf do make, 

Willi my weak powers of paſhons w.rraid are, 
0 thilt can ſtint, nor reutom can aflake. Sp 

Sic ars were ran ſince firſt in martial guile 
the Criſt an lords warraud the eaſtern lan. 

. Fair f ox. 
WISE. adj. [popp, Saxon.] Worſe. Ob- 
iulet-, 

They tay the world is warre than it wont, 

ll for her chepherds is beaſtly and bloont : 
Others ſune, but how truly I note, 
All for they holden hum of their cote. Spenſer. 

W A'RP EN. . . fwv wrande, Dutch; gureure, 
French. A kind of park for rabbits. 

I found lum here, a melanchuly as a lodge in 
nnen. S H. Nuch Ad» ont Nothmg. 

lie coney convenes whole warren, tells her 
ſtory, nd adviſes upon a revenge. Lunge. 

Me" ſhould ſet ſnures in their <wwarrens to catch 
polecats and foxes. Dr yd. Span. Friav. 

WAREN EE. n, f. from warrez.] The keeper 
of a warren. 

WA'tKIANGLUE. #. ſ. | lavin.] A hawk. Aimnfee. 

Wa'kriouk. nf. from wwar.] A ſoldier ; a 
vilitary men, 

I came from Corinth, 

Brought to this tun by that moſt famous war or, 
Duke Menaphon. Shakef., Comedy of Errours 
Fierce fiery wv 11ri0urs fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and ſquadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. SCH. . 

I ſing the warrixe and his mighty deeds. Lud. 

The wir tt hories ty'd in order fed. Dryden. 

The mute Walls relate the ww.armr's fame, 
And Trojan cluefs the Tyrians pity claim. d. 

Camille: led her troops, a warricur dame; 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unikill'd, 

She choſe the nobler Pallis of the field. Dryd. 
Deſire of praiſe firſt broke the patriot's reſt, 
And made a bulwark of the warriors breaſt. 

Young. 

WART. . / [pzanr, Saxon; zerrte, Dutch. | 

1. A corneous excreſcence ; a ſmall protube- 
rance on the fleſh. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning fun, 

Mike Oifa like a wrt. Shakeſp. Hamlct. 

In old ttatues of tone, which have been put in 
cellars, the feet of them being bound with leaden. 
hands, here it appeared the lead did fwell, into- 
much as it hanged upon the ſtone like <varts. Bac, 

Like vile ttones lving in ſaffron'd tin, 
Or w.rts, or weals, it hangs upon her ſkin. Donne. 

In painting, the wart; and moles, adding a like- 
neſs to the face, are not to be omitted. Dryd. 

2. A protuberance of trees. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which 
he comprehends all preterntural and n. ui boſe tu- 
mours of plants, doth demonſtrate that all ſuci 
bn, tumours,. and excreſences, where any m- 
ct; are found, are excited or raiſed up by ſome 
venen-fe liquors, which with their e gs ſuch in- 
\.&s ſhed ; or boring with their tærebtæ, inſtil 
into the very pulp of ſuch buds. N. on te rea. 

Wa/raTworT. „ [wart and wat; UrrUC 11a, 
Lat.] Spurge. Awfeorth 

WAT. «dj. [from www. ] Grown over with 
warts. 

Wa'kwoRg. adj. [war and worn.; Worn with 
war. 


Speer. 


, 


*y 


Sp: J . 


Their geſture ſad, 
Inveſt in lank len cheeks and wv worn coats, 
Pre ſented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghoſts. Shak. ſ. in. V. 
WAA v. dj. ¶ n. Saxon. ] Cautiuus; ſet upu- 
lous ; timorouſly prudent. 


WAS 


He is above, and we upon earth; and there» 
fore it dehor eth our words to be wry and few. 


Leontivs, their biſhop, although an enemy to 


the better part, yet wary and tubtle, as all the 


heads of the Arians faction were, could at no tima 
be plainly heard to uſe either form. 
Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had ſpy'd, 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay, 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and 
day. Spenſer. 
Each thing feigned ought more w.ry be. Spenſ. 
Each warns a warizy carriage in the thing, 
Left blind pretumption werk their ruining. Dan. 
Cchers grow in their praiſes of one, who 
ſets too gre t a value on them, leſt they thould 
raiſe kim too high in his own imagination. Audiſ. 
Was. The preterite of To Be. 
Enoch walked with Cod, and was not; for God 
took him. Gen. v. 24» 
To WASH. v. a. [pagcan, Saxon; walſeben, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To cleanſe by ablation. 
How fain, like Pilate, weuld I waſh my hands. 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murther done 


Shakeſpeare. 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands. 
t is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſeem 
thus 2 ing lier hands.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
iq me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleante me from my ſin. P/. li. 2. 
Thou didſt w./ thyſelf, Es. xxiii. 40. 
2. Tomſten ; to wet: as, the rain waſhes the 
flowers ; the fea w bes many iſlands. 

3. To affe& by ablution. 

Be baptized, and w4 away thy fins. A 

Sins of irreligion muſt ſtill be fo accounted for 
as to crave pardon, and be wed off. by repen- 
tance. Taylors 

Re collect the things you have heard, that they 
may not be 20 h all away from the mind by a 
torrent of other engagements. Matis. 

4. To colour by wathing. 

To w./- over a coarſe or inſignificant meaning, 
is to counterfeit nature's coin.. Colher of the Aſpetts 

Shall poeſy, like law, turn wro-g to right, 
And dedications w«/ an Zthiop white? Tung. 

To Was. v. u. 

1. To perform the act of ablution. 

I will gow4Þ ; 
And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether I bluſh or no. Sheakeſp. Cor iolanut. 

Wajh, and be clean. 2 Kings, v. 13. 

Let each becalm his troubled breaſt, 

W./h and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt. Pope. 

2. To cleanſe clothes. 

She can ww.2/> and ſcour. 

—A ſpecial virtue; or then ſhe need not be waſh- 
ed and ſcoured. Sate. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Wasu. . /. from the verb.) 

1. Alluvion; any thing collected by water. 

The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, an 
roads, where raiu- u ater hath a long time ſettled, 
is of great advantage to all land. Mcrtimer's Huſh. 

2. A bog: a march; a fen; a quagmire. 

Full thirty times has Phebus' car gone round 
Neptune's ſalt wz/, and Tellus“ orbed ground. 

Shake ſpeart. 
The beſt part of my power 
Were in the u h all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 

z. A medical cr coſmetick lotion. | 

Try whether ahitdren may not have ſome waſh 
to make their t-eth better and ſtronger. Bacon. 

They p int and patch their imperfeRions- 

Of intellectual complections, 
And daub their tempers o'er with waſber,. 

As artificial as their faces. - hs. 

He tried all manner of tes to bring him to a: 
hetter complexion; but there was no. good to be 
done. L' frange.. 

None are welcome to fuch, but thoſe who ſpeak 
paint and 22 , for that is the thing they love: 
and no wender, ſince it is the e need. 
| 's Sermons s. 


WAS 


To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in 
ſhow'rs, 
A brighter w h. Pop“ Rap: rf the Lock 

Here gallypots and vi.ls plac” d, 

Some fill'd with wv , ſome wit! paſte. Swif-, 

4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour. 

Imagination ſtamps fignification upon his face. 
and tells the people he is to go for ſo much, wo 
oftentimes being deceived by the 2, never exa- 
mine the metal, but take tim upon content. 

Collier, 

5. The feed of hogs gathered from wathed 
diſhes. 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil d your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like %%, and makes Ius 

: trough 
In your embowel'd boſoms. Sh.k-ſp. K. III. 

6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a family ; 
the linen wathed at once. 

WasHBALL., „. f. LV and bell.] Ball made 
of ſoap. 

I aſked a poor man how-.he did, he ſaid he was 
like a waſhballs always in decay. Svift, 

Wasn ER. u. . | from wh. One that w aſhes. 

Quickly is his Laundreſs, his her, and his 
Winger. Shakejpe. re, 

Wa'snyoT. nf. [wh and pitt] A vetlel in 
which any thing 1 is wathcd, 

Behold ſev'n comel blooming youths appear, 
And in their hands ſev'n golden e bear, 


Corvicy. 
Wix'snuy. adj. [from .. 
1. Watry; damp. 
Ou the v.7y ouze deep channels wore, 
Eaty, ere God had bid the ground be dry. Ailton. 


2. Weak ; not {olid. 
A poliſh of clearneſs, evenly and ſtnooth!y ſpread, 
not overthin and , but of a pretty ſolid con- 


tence. : Wein 
WASP. . ſ. [pe arp, Saxon; 2 , Lat. oe 75 
French.] A briſk ſtinging inſect, in form 
reſemb'ing a bee. 
More 20 %, that buz about lis noſe, 
Will make this ſting the ſooner, Shak ſreare, 


VWhy, u hat a v -tongu d and iert 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 
"Tring thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? She. 

Encount'riug with a v , 
He in his ums the fly "doth claſp. 

Wa'svi5n. adj. [from <wwaſp.] Peeviſh; 
nant ; irritable; iratcible. 

I'll uſe you tor my laughter, 
When you are W Spi/Þ. Sh.kofp. Fits Corſar. 

Come, vou watp, ou are too angry. 
if I be 20 b beſt bewore my ſt! ng. 

By the ſtern brow and <wop,// action, 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe Was writing of 2 
It bears an angry teaour. S ketp. A yo bike 

The taylor's ; wife w.1s only a ood To i thy ew, 
under the impotency of an u aruly 20 i hum- 
dur: ſhe would have her will. ＋ Lr. 

Upon this groſs miſtake the poor 2. a 'þ.crea- 
ture runs on for many leaves, 8 8 gl. 

„Mich do I ſuffer, mach, to keep in pcac 
This jealous, 2%, wrong-head, rhyming 


Droytnn, 


malig- 


CV. Ty 2 


race. f 
P-p 
? Peevithly. 


Wa'spisnt.v. adv. [from 20 
* 5 * 2 
4 Þeeviſthe 


Wa'sris1-NXE58. . f. {from . p. 
neſ- ; irritabiſity. 

Wa'sSAlL- x. . {from pær Pa&!, your health, 

Saxon. | 
1. A hquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, 
anciently mich ud by Engliſh gooitetlows. 


2. * dren bout. : 
T:e king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
143 E, 
Keeps w 7 i, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring reels. 
$þ 7 5 Fe 
Ai. a. 


2. A merry ſong. 
Va'SSAILER. . J. 
drk 60. 


Im };tht»> meet he rudencts, and ſwill'd inſo— 


{from woſil.] A tober; a 


nn 


Of uche il rs. 


A 1 . 2 


ca: be made: 


WAS 


WASTE. v. a. [apertan, Saxon ; ea, 
Dutch; ge, Italian, viiftre, Latiu.] 
I, To diminith, | 
Tie fire that mounts the . "Ig "tilt run o'er, 
Serming t augment it, 9 , it. Shit ſpear: 
Could ſiglis furniſh new breath, or dr lite 
and ſpirits from the =v. int of your's, your friends 
would encour ig your pallion. Temple. 
The patient is much Wwaſ-d and enfe-bled ; and 
he is the more ſo, b:cauſe in his confined ſtate of 
he diſtemper there is generaliy a great dejection 
of app-tite. Blickme 
2. To deſtroy uſeleſsly, wantonly, and luxuri- 
ouſly ; to ſquander, 
The people's praying after the miniſter, they 
ſay, waſh time. Hooker. 
There mutt be providence uſed, that our ſhip- 
timber ba not 20. d. Bacon, 

No ways and means their cabinet employ, 
But their dark hours they 2e in barren joy. 
Garth, 
3. To deſtroy; to deſolate. 
He only their proviſions waſtes and burns. Dar. 
Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to «v . 
Milton, 

Firſt vegetive, then fecls, and reaſons laſt; 
Richi of three fouls, and hes all three to 2 fe. 


Dryden, 

The Tyber 
Inſults our walls, and es our fruitful grounds. 
[Dt yden. 


Now ꝛ0 , years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have how*d me to the ground; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs tle grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgir mau. Broome, 

4. To wear out. 

Here condemn'd 
To w.://e eternal days in woe and pain. 
5. To ſpend ; to conſume. 
O were I able 
To w-/- it all myſelf, and leave you none! A. 

To Was TE. v. n, To dwindle; to be in a ſtate 
of 2 

Man disth and 2:0 away. Jol, xiv. 10. 

Their nes are thoughts * ; æbaſlirg 
and deſtructiom are in their paths. ſ. ix. 7 

The latter watch of ww. ig night, 


Milton. 


And ſetting ſt + to kindiv fleep invite. Dad. 
Wasrs. a. from the verb.] 
1. Deſtroyed ruincd. 
The Sophi leaves all ue in his retreat. Altan. 


The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, 
which have ſo laid wafe the intellectual world, is 
owing to nothing more than to the ill uſe of words. 

Lock: 

When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love, 
In my fwo!n boom, with long war had ſtrove, 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood 20e, 

And fcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. Prior. 

2. Deſolate; uncultivated. 

There be very w/e countries and wilderneſſes, 
but we find not mention whether any do inhahit 
the e. aba. 

He found him in a deſert land, and in the w/e 
howling waldern-ts. Deut. xxx'i. 19. 

3. Superfluous; exuberant ; loſt. for want of 
. 

ite fu-charg'd with her own weight, 
1 nel“. with her 20 2. fertility, Au 

4 Wworttlets ; th: at of which none but vile iſes 
28 7 „ie * ood. 

That of winch no account is taken, or value 
ou 15. 

It may be publiſhed as well 1+ printed, that fo 
much iim in Hebrew derivatiuns may not lie for 
w #7 paper. Dryden. 

Was rt. » f, from the verb.) 

1. Wrwiton or luxurious dettruction; the act of 
ſquardering. 

Fre edom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good; 

t from that mark hon, far they lot we , 
Fur all tl. is wv. ge or wrealtl, and lots of bloc. 

Milien 

So foolih and laviſh are we, that too often we 
116 fore words in mere 20, and have no ive. 
tot them. Mu. 


WAS 


2. Conſumption ; loſs. 

Reaſuns induce us to think it a good work, 
which they, ia their care for well beltowing ot 
time, account 20e. Horkes, 

Thin air is bet er pierced, but thick air prefer 
veth the tound hetter from 20e. Bai, 

It was providently deſigned to repair the 29 
daily made by the frequent attrition in matticalion. 

Ray on the Creation, 

3- Uſeleſs expence. 

But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, 
And vnenjoy'd it ſpends itſelt to wiſte; 

Few know the ule of life betore 'tis patt. Dy, 

Secure the workings of your loul from rv: ing 
to wv e, and even your lobter moments will turn 


to happy account. Wat, 
4. Detolate or unculti-ited ground. 
See the man who ſpacious regions gave, 

A 29 , for beats, himſolf deny da gra e. Pop- 


Land that is leit wholly to nature, that hath 0 
improvement of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is 
called ww. tc, Lick. 

5. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 

Litted alotr, he gan to mount up higher, 

And, like freih eag!-, made lis hearty Aight 
I ro” all that great wide wafle, yet wanting light. 
. e. 
Theſe genti men, on their watch, 
In the dead <tc and middle of the night, 
Had been thus encountred, Shat ſp. Ham!:t, 

Forty days Elijah, uuhout food, 

Wander'd this barten <v Ve. Milt. Par. R. 

Lords of the world's rent , the ocean, we 

Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the fea. 7 lev, 

From that dire delug +, through the w.t'ry aſc 

Such length of years, fuch varivus perils paſt. 

Di yitens 

Thee I purſue, oh great ill-fated youth 

Through all the ditmal e of gloumy death. 
Iniths 

6. Region ruined and deſerted. 

All the leafy nation finks at laſt, 

* Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the d e. Dey. 

7. Miſchief ; deſtruction. 

The ſpirit of wantonnefs is, ſure, fcar'd out of 

him: if the devil have him not in f e-uumple, he 

will never, 1 think, in the way of waſte, attempt 

us again, Sh ſecare. 

8. | A law term. ] Deſtruction of woud or (ther 

products of lard, 

1 ou are but tenant for life, and ſhall make no 

a le. Shuucb. il. 

Was TEFUL. adj. [wiſe and full. 

t. Deſtructive ; runou:, 

the folly of man 

Let in theſe w i furies. Mitt. Par. La. 

2. Wantonly or ditſolut-ly conſumptive. 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the r:nbow, or with taper light 

To fee the heauteons eve of heav'n to garniſh, 

Is eaſt fo! and ridiculous exceſs. Shkelp, 

In ſuch caſes they ſet them off more with wit 

and activity, than with coſtly and waſteful expences. 
bac. 

3. Laviſh; prodigal luxuriantly liberal. 

How has Kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 


Ad featter'd biedings with a wſtcf/ band! Add, 
4. Detviate ; uncultivated ; unoccupied. 
In wilderneſs and < wy celaits ſtray d, 

Fo ſeck her knight, 9 


Outrageous as a fea, d. rk, wiſe ful, wild. Mz. 
Wax; TEFULLY, adv, [from w/-ful,] With 
vain ud eifolute conſumption. 


Never any man would think our labour mif- 
tpent, or the tene w Hey conſumed. TOTES 
To her neu- made favour ite, Morat, 
Her lavifh hand is <v./7 #47 profuſe. Pr yan, 


WAa'STEFULNESS. u. ſ. {from ef! ful.} Prodi- 
gal lity. 

Wals rzukss. v. , | from ae. Deſolation; 
ſolitude. 

She, of nought afraid, 

Through woods and «v Hen Fr wide him ꝙily 


WIS r. Tue fecoud perſon of was, from 1% Ce. 


ſought. Sper; nf: To 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of 2. frond 

Z ph. i. 1% 

WA'STE as 


W. 
fume: 


vault « 


he | 
$o 2h 
Run 
Ft 


want 


Ar 


W:.':TER. . /. [from wafe.] One that con- 
fumes diſtolutely and extravagantly ; a ſquanderer ; 
vain confuncer. 

Divers Roman knights, 
he profuſe w2:/#:-5 of their patrimonies, 
$ threat ned with their debts, as they will now 
Run any delperate fortune. Ben. TJonjor's Catili s. 

Flenty, in tteir own keeping, makes them 
wanton and carelets, and teaches them to be ſquan- 
derers and a 1/ter 5, Locke. 

Upon. cards ad dice never learn any play, and 
ſ\» be incapacitated for thoſe encroaching w./- - 
of vſetul time. Locke. 

Sconces are great 2 +; of candles. Swift. 

W451 REL. 2% | from 28 

Tireir works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſeve- 
ral, or i wr. !, that is, in incloſed grounds, or 
in commons. Cure. 

WATCH. . / {pcce, Saxon. ] 

1. Forbearance of fleep. 

2. Attenda ce without fleep. 

All the long nig'.t their mournful watch they 

keep, 
And all the day ſtand round the tomb and weep. 
Adtyj'n 

2- Attention ; cloſe obſervation. 

In my ſchool days, when I had leſt one ſhaft, 
T ſhot his fellow, af the ſelf-ſame flight, 

The fclf-f:me way, with more adviſed u th, 
To fin! the other forth; by vent'ring both, 
I oft found both. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

4. Guard; vigilant keep. 

Still, when ſhe ſlept, he Kept both watch and 

ward, Sp nſ-r. 
Hie thee to thy charge ; ; 
Uſe careful wt, chuſetruſty centinels. SHA 

Love ca ſind entrance not only into an oper 
heart, but a!fo into a heart well fortified, if ww.tc/ 
be not well kept. Þacen 

5. Witch man; men ſet to guard. Itis uſed in 
2 coll uvt,]; nſe. 


Del her gate, high God did ſweat ordain, 
And e eſul gte ever to abide. Spenſer. 


Sue Hand in narrow lanes, 
Ard beat our 2th, and rob our piiſengers. Sh 

Tit jpt5 he did ſhut up, or at let Hep? a e 
on them, that nos ſhould pats to or tro that wi: 
ſuſpected. Bas. 

When by Cod's mcrey in Chriſt, -:pprehendec 
by faith, our hearts ſhall be purified, then to- 
watch and ward over them, d to Kerp them will, 
all diligence. Perkins. 

The tow is of heav'n are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all acec ſs 
Impregnable. A' Pur adiſe Loft 

An abſurdity our Saviour accounted it for the 
blind to lead the blind, and to ut him that cat not 
ſee to the office of a watch. South's Sermons. 

6. Place where a guard is ſet. 

He upbraids Lago, that he made lim 
Pruve me upon the wotch, Shu: g. Othello 
7. Poi or office of a watchman. 

As I did Hand my watch upon the hill, 

] lo k'd toward Birnham, and anon methought 

The wood began to move. Shak p. Mac: etl 

d. A pet iod of the night. 

Your fair daughter, 

At this odd, even, and dull 20% th night, 

Is now tranſported with + gondelier, 

To the grots c ſps of a lafcivious Moor. $5 + 

All night he wi'l purſue ; but is approach 

Dat kne(s defei:ds between, till morning a . 

* 
The latter «2c of walting night, 
And ſetting ſtar, to kindly fleep invite. Dudu 

9. A pocket-clock; a ſmall clock moved by 
ſpring. 

A «catch, hefides the hour of the day, gives the 
day of the month, and the place of the ſun in the 
zZovinck. Hut. 

On the theatre we are confined to time: a 
though we talk not by he houre: ifs, yet the 0 
often qraun out of the pecket warns the actors 
tn. : tor audience is Metry. D. ij den 

I Clue may be ſerv'd in ſtate, 

The hours muſt at her toilet wait; 
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Whilſt all the reaſoning ſools below 
Wonder their <v« 7c, FO ſo fow: 
To WATCH. v.n. pa in, Saxon.] 
1. Nt io fleep; to wake. 
I have two nights wh with von; but cin 
perceive no tracth iu your repart. A. st 
Huli care will not let a man Number, 2 
fore diſcaſe hreaketh Nleop. Fecikſ. xxx). 2. 
Sleep, litt'ning to thee, will w . 
2. Tokeep guard. 
I will <vatch over them for evil, and no? for gocd. 
er. xliv. 
In our watching we have watchd for 2 nation that 
could not ſave us. Jun. iv. 17. 
He gave ſignal to the miniſter that w . Mult. 
3. To look with expertation. 
My ſoul waiteth forth Lord, more than they 
Nat <va*ch for the moruing. I cxxx. 6. 
4. To be attentive ; to be vigilant. 5 
Juich thou in all things, endure aflitions. 
2 Tin. iv. 8. 
8. To he cautiouſſv obſervant. SY 
IV. +. over thy telf, countel thyſelf, judge thy- 
ſelt impartially. Taylor. 
6. To be inſidiouſſy attentive: 
He fom-what nigh at hand 
Wqtch:;, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His with and beit id vantage us aſunder, 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd. 
To WATCH. v. 4. 
1. To guard; to have in keep. 
Flaniing miniſters <vicb and tend their charge. 
Dliitun 


Fri +. 


A. 4 F4 2 


Nil: 1. 


2. To ohſerve in ambuſh. 

Saul ſent metſengers unto David's houſe to conte 
yn, and to il lum. 1 Sin. xix. 11. 
His bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
c tel ine this motion of any water- rat that ſwims 
8 Welon. 


' 


betwixt him and the f&y. 
They under rocks their food 
In jointed armuur ww tc. 
3. To tend. 
Paris «vatchefthe flucks inthe groves of Ida. Proome. 
4. Toobferve n order to detect or prevent. 
Wa'TcHrr. „. . | from zb. 
1. One who {ts up; ore who toes not go to fleep 
Get on your nig a-goun, lett occafiun call us, 
And ſhew vs to be c . Shatsſp. Meacoeth. 
2. Diligent overlooks or obſerver. 
Love hath chac'e ſleep fiom my enthralled eyes, 
And make them watchers of mine own heart's for- 
row. 5 bak [Þ are. 
It is obſerved, by thoſe that are more attentive 
w.it hrs of the works of nature. M1. -. 
Wrent r. adj. [pacet, Saxon, weak 
/kinncy, | Blue ; pale bine. 
Whom ' mid the Alps do hanging throats ſur- 
prit- ? 
Who ſtares in Germany at rote eyes? Pry, 
Wa'rTcurr i. edj. C e and. f.] Vigilant ; 
ttentice ; cautious 3 nicely obferrant. It has of 
before the thing to be regulated, and ag-in/t de- 
fore the thing to he avoided. 
C. home our exil'd friends, 
That ficd the ſnares of war. bf tyranny. 
$2ab, Pure. 
Pe uu ful, and ſtrengthen the things ready tu 
die. Neu. iii. 
Nodding a while, and <v-t-bfot of his low, 
He fel!; and falling cruſh'd th' ungrateful 
nomph below, Nyy.ien. 
Readers Mould nt lav by that caution u lub bee 
comes a f{ncere purſult of truth, and ihbulg 
Hake them obvavs water f againit whatever 
night concen er miſreprefent it. F eck 
' Pew te ful. of their behaw our, and as ready to 
require of them an exact obſervance of the duties 
of hriſtianity, as of the duties of their ſervants. 
Low. 
Wyrcrrriiy. ud {from watch fad.] Vigi- 
Mntly ; cuntioullwx: atreatively ; with cautious 
bſervation : heedf.l'y. 


Ai:!ton. 
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r. Vigilance; heed; ſuſpicious attention; cau- 
tions regar ; diligent obſervation. 

The experience of our own frailties, and the 
confider*:on of the watchfaln;ſs of the tempter, 
Nfcourage us. Hammond. 

Love, fart. Rick paw'r! that is afraid 

Toft abroad 'rill w :1bfln:fs be laid; 

 uduunted theu ver clifte and valleys trays, 

And leads his vie ſafe through pathlefs ways. 

Prior. 

FHuſhands ve co felted not to truſt too much 
their wives ning the doctrine of unlimited 
eryugal fiduiny, and |: to negleR a due wc“ fol- 
- /5 over their menners. Arbutlot. 

Iretodices are cred by a conſtant jealouſy and 
<1t:4 {cls over 617 paſſions, that they may never 
inter poſe when weare called to paſs a judgment. 

Wits, 

Py a folicitous wv el ſaluſi about one's beha- 
war, inſtead of being mended, it will be con- 
ſtralned. Lacks. 

2. Inability to ſleep. 

Watchf nf, ſometimes called a comavigil, often 
precedes too great fleepineſs. Artuthnoz. 

WaA'TCHHOUSE. . |. [watch and beuſe.] Place 
where the watch is ſet. 

Where ſtatues breath'd, the works of Phidias* * 
hands, 


A wooden pump or lonely watchbenſ- ſtands. Gay. 
: Wa'rcnixc. . , [from watch.) Inability to 
eep. 


The bullet, not having been extracted, occa- 
ſioned great pain and watchings, MWiſoman's Surg. 
Wa'TcnmakeR. =. f. [watch and mater. ] One 
whoſe trade is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. * 
Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe 
forge or file, from the anchorſmith to the watch- 
eben; they all ufing the ſame tools, though of. 
ſeveral ſizes. Oxon. 
WA TCHMAN., 2. [A [watch and man.] Guard $ 
ſentinel ; one ſet to keep ward. 
On the top of all I do eſpy 
The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. F. Q. 
Turn him into Londun-ſtreets, that the watch 
men might carry him before a juſtice. Bacen. 
Drunkenneſs calls off the machn from their 
wers; and then all evils that proceed from a 
loote heart, an untied tongue, and a diffolute ſpi- 
rit, we put upon its account. Tay ler. 
Our wauchmen from the tow'rs, with longing 
eyes, 


Expect his ſwift arrival. Dryden's Spaniſh Fr yar. 
Tue melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. 
Swift. 


Wereurowr g. n. , ſwatch and tower] 
Tower on which a ſentinel was placed for the 
fake of proſpect. 

In the day-time the ſitteth in a ,der, and 
flieth moſt by night. Bacan. 

+ Up unto the watchtorwer get, 

Aud fee all things d-ipoiF'd of fallacies. Denne. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And fin-:ing ſtartle the dull night 

From his w-4./t wr in the ſkies, 

Till the dappled cawn doth riſe. Milton, 

The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a watche 
1144.7, convey to the foul the imprefſions of ex- 
ternal objects. Ray. 

Wrecu ab. . f. [watch and word.] The 
word given to the ſentinels to know their friends. 

All have their upright, waiting when the wich- 
hall come, that they ſhould ariſe into rebel- 
hom Spenſer. 

Mie have heard the chimes at midnight, maſter 
Shallow.—That we hase, fir John : our w..echword, 
hem boys. Shak ſpeare. 

A watchwow d every minute of the night goeth 
about tlie walls, to teſtify their vigilancy. Sandys. 

WA'TER. ». /. ' *v.-ter, Dutch; pœten, Saxon. ] 

1. Sir Ifaic Newton defines water, when 
pare, to be a very fluid falt, volatile, and 
dich of all fayour cr taſte; and it ſeems to con- 


If this experiment were very ww h tried in 
effels of ſeveral zes, ſome ſuch thmngs may be 
| Pct 
"covered. Foy. 


ſeſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, poreus, ſpherical 
part cles, of equal diameter, and of equal 
ſvecifick gravities, as Dr. Cheyne obſerves; 
and alſo that there are between them ſpaces ſo. 


Wax'rcuFUCLKESS. 3. . | from . 


large 
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large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be per- 
vious on all fides. Their ſmoothneſs accounts for 
their ſliding eafily over one another's ſurfaces : 
their ſphericity keeps them alſo from touching one 
another in more points than one ; and by both 
theſe their frictions in ſliding over one another, 1s 
rendered the leaſt poſſible. Their hardneſs ac- 
counts for the incompreffibility of water, when it 
is free from the intermixture of air. The poroſity 
of water is ſo very great, that there is at leaſt 
forty times as much ſpace as matter in it; for wa- 
ter is nineteen times ſpecifically lighter than gold, 
and conſequently rarer in the ſame proportion. 
; Quincy. 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their we- flowing tears. Hk. 
Your water is a fore decayer of your whorſon 
dead body. Shak ſp. Hamlet. 
The ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe w.::15 from me, which I would have 
ſtopp'd, 

But I had not ſo much of man in me; 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shok fp. Henry V. 

Men's evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in z . Shak p. Henry VIII. 
Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate look 
ill, Timon: here's that which is too weak to be a 
ſinner, honeſt wu t, which ne'er left man i' th' 
mire. Sh cu Tian. 
Water is the chief ingredient in ail the animal 
fluids and ſolids; for a dry bone, diſtilled, atfords 
a great quantity of inſipi- aver therefore wat. r 
ſeems to be proper drink for every animal. rs. 

2. The ſea. 

Travel by land or by water. Common Pray:r. 
By water they found the ſea, weſtward from 
Peru, always very calm. Abbe, 


3- Urine. ; | 

If thou could'ſt, doctor, caſt 
The ater of my land, find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 

I would applaud thee. VD. Macheth, 
Go to bed, after you have made <v itrr, Swift, 
4. To H Warn. To be ſound; tobe tight. 

From a veſſe! that will not leak. 

A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man muſt be all 
of a piece, and inequalities of proceeding will 
never Hd water. L Efrange. 

5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond. 

Tis a good form, 

And rich: here is a wal, look ye. Shakeſpeare, 
6. WaTEk is much uſed in compoſition for 

things made with war, being in wat:r, Or grow- 

ing in 2 . 

She might ſee the ſame <vater-fpaniel, which be- 
fore had hunted, come and fetch away one of 
Philoclea's gloves, whoſe fine proportion ſhewed 
well what a dainty gueſt was wont there to be 
lodged. Sidn y. 

Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 

And melt myſelf away in we drops. Shek:ſp. 
Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the wv2ter- 

newt. Shakeſpeare. 
Touch me with noble anger ! 

O let not women's weapons, w.:!-r-drops, 

Stain my man's checks. Shak:ſp. Riur Lear. 
Let not the w-2r-flood overflow me. I. Ixix. 
They ſnall ſpring up as among the graſs, as wil- 

lows by the w #:r-courſes. If. xliv. 4. 
As the hart panteth after the watcr-brook, fo 

panteth my ſoul after thee, O God. I ſilms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy 7wo- 
ter ſpouts. Pf. xlii. 7. 

He turneth rivers into a wilderneſs, and the 
eeatcy ſpriugs into dry ground. Pf, cvii. 33. 

There were ſet ſix zva - pots of ſtone. J). ii. 6. 

Hercules's page, Hylas, went with a <v4te»-pot 
to fill it at a pleaſant fountain that was near. 

Rucon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A the carp is accounted the <vat-r-fox for his 
cuaring, ſo the roach is accounted the water-ſheep. 

| i ulion's Angler. 

Sea · cal ves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; 
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By making the ««ater-wheels larger, the motion 
will be ſo flow, that the ſcrew will not be able to 
ſupply the outward ſtreams. 

Rain carricd away apples, together with a dung- 
hill that lay in the wat.r-courte. L'Fftrange. 

Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 
If zwatcr-gods are deities indeed. Dryden 

Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might be 
pricked, and this humour let out, therefore na- 
ture hath made proviſion to repair it by the help 
of certain <vater-pipes, or lymphxducts, inſerted 
into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glan- 
dules that ſeparate this water from the I. 

ay. 

The licerta aquatica, or watcy-newt, when 
young, hath four neat ramified fins, two on one 
ſide, growing out a little above its forclegs, to 
poiſe and keep its body upright, which fall oft 
when the legs are grown. Derhan's Phy/ico-T heol. 

Other mortar uſed in making water-courſes, 
ciſterns, and fiſh-ponds, is very hard and durable. 

Ninxon. 

The moſt brittle *vat-r-carriage was uſed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would fail 
ſometimes in boats made of earthen ware. Tut. 

A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather 
at new ſowing, and, when it came up, with a 
wwat:r-cart, carrying his water in a catk, to which 
there was a tap at the end, which lets the water 
run into a long trough full of ſmall holes. Art. 

In Hampſhire they ſell <vatcr-trefoil as dear ar 
hops. Alertimer. 
To WATER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To irrigate; to ſupply with moiſture. 

A river went out of Eden to wat the garden. 

Gen. ii. 10. 

A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds ; there- 
fore let him ſeaſonably «rater the one, and deſtroy 
the other. Bacon. 

Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenſe; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. 
Valhr. 

Could tears water the lovely plant, ſo as to make 
it grow again after once 'tis cut down, your 
friends would be ſo far from accuſing your paſtion, 
that they would encourage it, and ſhare it. Temple. 
You may water the lower land when you will. 

Alntim:r. 
2. To ſupply with water for drink. 
Now 'gan the golden Phachus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the welt, 
And his faint ſteeds 26. d in oc an deep, 
Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. 

Spenſer. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox from 
the ſtall, and lead him away to cvatering. Lute, Xiii. 
His horſemen kept them in ſo ſtrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to water his 
horſe. Knolls, 
luer him, and, drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again with b an. Oryden. 
3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtr-ams. 
Mountains, that run from one extreme of Italy 
to the other, give rife to an incredible variety of 
rivers that water it, Addiſon on Italy. 
4. To diverſify as with waves. 4 
The different ranging the ſuperncial parts of 
velvet and watered filk, does the like, Locke. 
To MAT ER. v. u. 
1. To ſhed moiſture. 
I ſtain'd this napkin with the blood, 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier's point 
ade iſſue from the boſom of the boy; 
And if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give tice this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shakeſp. 
Mine eyes, 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to w.:ter, Shale p. Julius Ceefcr. 
The tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw 
the moiſture to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by con 
ſent ; for they alſo will au Pacon's Not. Vip. 
How troubleſome is the leaſt mote, or duſt fal- 
ling into the eye! and how quickly does it weep, 
South's Serm. 


The water-ſaakes with ſcales upſtauding die. May. 


and water upon the leaſt grievance! 


Wilkinss Dadalus. 
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2. To get or take in water; to be uſed in ſupe 
plying water. 
He ſet the rods he had pulled hefore the flocks 
in the gutters in the wat:ring troughs. (en, xxx, 
Mahumet ſent many ſmall boats, manned with 
harquebuſiers and ſmall ordnance, into the lake 
near unt the camp, to keep the Chriſtians from 
watering there. Knolls, 
3. The nauth War ERS. The man longs ; there 
is a vehement defire, From dogs who drop their 
flaver when they ſee meat which they cannot get. 
Cardinal Wolfey's eth watering at the bithop- 
rick of Wincheſter, ſent one unto biſhop Fux, 
who had advanced him, for to move him to reſign 
the biſhoprick, becauſe extreme age had made 
him blind; which Fox did take in ſo ill part, thu 
he willed the metſenzer to tell the cardinal, that, 
although I am blind, I have eſpied his malicious 


unthankfulneſs. Camden, 
Theſe reaſons made his mwh to water, 
With amorous lon-ings to be at her. Hudilya, 


Thofe who contend for 4 p-r cem. have ſet men's 
months a-witering tor money at that rate. Lake, 
WaA'rErCOLOURS. . . [water and colour.) 
Painters make colours into a ſoft conſiſtence 
with water or oil; thoſe they call water col u, and 
theſe they term oilcolours. Boyle on Univuni, 
Leſs ſhould I dau it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And <vatercotaur; of theſe days: 
Theſe days!] where e'en th extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 
Men's folly, whimfies, and inconſtancy, Swift, 
W4TERCRESSES. 1. J. [ fſumbrium, Latin. A 
plant. | IViller, 
The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful ; 
upon their heads are garlands of vaters. 
Peacham on Drawing, 
WT EER. rn. . | from water. ] One who 
water. 
tis ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than 
plucked up by the root, twice or thrice grew forth 
again; but yet, maugre the warmers and water: :, 
hath been ever parched up. Carew, 
WaA'TERFAL. 1. J. [ wwater and J. Cataract 
caſcade. 
I have ſeen in the Indies far greater weterfalls 


than thoſe of Nilus. Ruleigb. 
Not Lacedæmon charms me more, 

Than high Albena's airy walls, 

Reſounding with her <v.terf. ls, Addilone 


WA“TrTAT LAG. A . | from water and flag ; wi 
aquatica, Lat.] Water flower-de-luce. 

Wa'rtrrowl. 2. ſ. Fowl that live, or get 
their food in water. 

Water fou joy moſt in that air, which is likeſt 
water. Bacon. 

Wuatcrfow!s ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight 
by taking water, and numbers of them are found 
in iſlands, and in the main ocean. Hales Origin, 

Fiſh and watrrforel, who feed of turbid and 
muddy ſlimy water, are acccunted the cauſe of 
phlegm. Flyer. 

The ſtomachs of water few! that live upon fiſh, 
are human. Arbuthn2t on Al.ments. 

WartrGRvu'EL. nf. ſwity and grue!.] Food 
made with oatmeal boiled in water. 

For breakfaſt milk, milk-pottage, water gruch 
and flummeiy, are very fit to make for children. 

Locke. 
The aliment ought to be flender, as wwatergr ue! 
acidulated. Arbubmt on Dit. 

Wa'TERHEN. . . [from water and hen; falica, 
Lat.] A coot; a water fowl. 

Wa'rrrINEss. u. . {from vate, y.] Humi- 
dity ; moiſture, 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 
night-mares, weakneſs, water ing, and turgidity 
of the eyes. Ard utbact. 

WVITEAIsH. adj. [from water,] 

1. Reſembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expected from the ue i matter, but an 
.nfipid manhood, and a ſtupid old infancy ? Dry. 

2. Moiſt ; boggy. 

Some parts of the earth groe mooriuh or war 
4 ih, others dry. H. I. Origin of . 


Wa'i Ek 


Ar 


W. rERIsun RSS. v. ,. [from 2.7018. Thia- 


neſs ; reſemblance of water. 

A pendulous flimineſs anſwers a pituitous ſt te, 
or an acerbity, which reſembles the tartar of ow 
humours, or wateriſþn;ſs, which is like the ſeroſit; 
of our blood. Fly. 
' Wa'rExLEAF, n./. A plant. Mil:r. 

Wa'rERKLILLY. 2. J. 3 Ty A 
ant, l Aller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the wa- 
ter-weeds, as waterli/lirs and bulruthes. Walton. 

W&'TERMAN. nf. | <watcr and man.) A ferry- 
man; a boatman. 

Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, 
they ordered the watem to let fall their oars 
more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very 
bottom of the lake, the 2w.vcr men told us that the) 
ate obſerved always to nie in the ſame places. 

£dcifon on Italy. 

The wat:rman forlorn, along the ſhore, 

Perfive rechines upon his uſeleſs oar. Gay. 

War ERMARK. . ſ. [water and mark.] The 
ut moſt limit of the rite of the flood. 

Men aud beatts 
Were born above the tops of trees that grew 
Ou th' utmoſt margin of the watermark, Dryden. 

Wr ERMENex. . . A plant. It hath trail- 
ing branches, as the cucumber or meloo, and is 
0ftinguithed from other cuc u bitaceous plants, by 
its le.at deeply cut and jagged, and by us producing 
tneatable fruit. Miller. 

Wa'rerML, . . Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed freſh 
A guſhing river of black gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood : 
The ftream thereof would drive a waterm!l. 
Spenſer, 

Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or 
in the Lins where the watermills ſtood. Mortimer . 

Wa'TERMINT. . ſ. | mentha aquatica.] A plant. 

WaA'TERKADISHe . J. A ſpecies of water- 
creſſes, which ſee. 

Wa'TERRAT. 2. f. [mus aquaticus.] A rat that 
makes holes into banks. 

There be land- rats and water-rots, Shakeſpeare, 

The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the 
unter, watching the motion of any frog, or wa- 
terre, or mouſe. NMalitan. 

WA'TERROCKET. nf, Leruca aguatica. ] A ſpecies 
of water- creſſes. 

WATrTRVIOL T r. nf. | hottonia, Lat.] A plant. 

Null . 

WarTrnss/ppurrr. . . A ſort of ſtone. 

Water l..pphire is the occidental ſapphire, and is 
n*ither of ſo bright a blue, nor ſo hard as the ori- 
ental. Woudward. 

Wa'TERWILt ow. 2. ſ. [from wirr and wil. 
l; ly/imuchia, Lat.] A plant. Ainfwerth. 

Wa'TERWITH. . J. 4 and wirb.] A 
plant. 

The waterwith of Jamaica growing on dry hills, 
in the woods, where en water is to be met with, 
its trunk, if cut into pieces two. or three yards 
loag, and held by either end to the mouth, affords 
fo plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refreſhing 
water, or ſap, as gives new life to the droughty 
traveller or hunter. De ham's Phyſici=Theology, 

Wa'rerwoRkK. . ſ. [watery and work. ] Play of 
fountains ; artificial ſpouts of water ; any hydrau- 
I:ck performance. 

Engines invented for mines and «vt-rwworks aften 
fail in the performance. Militias Math. Magick. 

The French took from the Italians the firſt plans 
of their gardens, as well as wats works, Addiſ-n. 

WAIrE RV. adj. | from wat-r.] 

1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quicki:lver, which is a moſt crude and watery 
body, heated, and pent in, bath the like force 
with gunpowder. Bacon 

The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mixeth 
the oily and w.tery parts of the aliment together. 

Ar buthnot on Aliments. 

2. Taſtzleſs; infipid ; vapid; ſpiritleſs. 

We'll ufe this unwholeſome humidity, this groſs, 


e pumpion. Sb. Ke. N. ”y Wiv:s of WH VE 
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No heterorencors mixture uſe, as fome 


With w turneps have debas'd their wines. 
Philips. 


3. Wet; abounding with water. 
When the big lip, and way eye 
Tell me, the ring ſtorm is nigh ; 
Tis then thou art yon angry main, 
Deform'd by winde, and Jath'd by rain. Pricr. 
4- Relating to the water. 
On the brims her fire, the wot'ry god, 
Roll'd from a fit-er urn his cryſtal flood. Dryd 
5. Conſiſting of water. 
The ww'ry Kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 
As oer a brook, to ſee fair Vortia. Shakeſpeare. 


Thoſe few eſcap'd a 
Famine, and anguiſh, will at laſt conſume, 
Wand'ring that zu deſart. Men. 


Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
And g "ry deſarts. Dryden Indian Emperor. 
Perhaps you'll ſay, 
That the attracted a y vapours riſe 
From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies. 
Blackmore. 

Warr. . ſ. [from vage, to ſhake, Ger- 
man. SC. 

1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs below 
the cock's bill. : 

The loach is of the ſhape of an ecl, and has a 
beurd of <v.:ttles like a bard-1. Altan. 

The barbeh is fo called by reaſon of his barb, cr 
watt/cs, at his mouth, which is under his nofe or 
chops. Mallon. 

The cock's comb and wats are an ornament 
becomig his martial ſpirit. More's Ant. againſt Ath, 

2. A hurdle. linjworth. 

ToWa'TTLE. v. 4. [| patelas, Saxon, wigs. | 
To bind with twizs; to form, by platting twigs 
one within another. 

Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their watt/-d cotes, 
Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. Milton. 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a 
hedge 206 ſtanding. Mortimer Huſpandry, 

WAVE. . /. [pxze, Saxon; wargh, Dutch; 
vage, French. 

t. Water raiſed above the level of the ſurface ; 
billow ; water driven into inequalities: 

The ſhore, that o'er his wwave-worn baſis bow'd. 

Shake; Care, 
The ware; that riſe would drown the higheſt 
hill; 
Put at thy check they flee, and when they hear 
Thy thut:d'ring voice, they poſt to do thy will. 
Wotton. 

Amidfſttheſe toils ſucceeds the balmy night; 
Now hitting waters the quench'd guns reſtore; 

Ar.d weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the filent ſhore. Dry. 

The we behind impels the wave before. Poe. 

Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 
Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. Pope. 

2. Unevenneſs; inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be 
free from veins, and their ſides be accurately 
plane and well poliſhed, without thoſe number- 
leſs wic, or curls, which ufually arife from 
ſand holes a little ſmoothed in poliſhing with 
party. Nuten. 

To Wave. v. . [from the noun. ] 

1. To play looſely; to float. 

I may find 

Your warlike enſigns ev ig in the wind. Dryden. 
Metfapus' helm 

He laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Di yden. 

2. To be moved as a ſignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted above the capitol, and now 
It wares unto us. Ben Jonſan's Coriline. 

3- To be in an unſettled ſtate; to fluctuate; to 
waver. 

They wave in and out, no way ſoſſiciently 
grounded, no way reſolved, what to think, ſpeak, 
or write, more than only that becauſe they have 
taken it upon them, they muſt be oppoſite. Header. 


If he did not care whether he had their love or | 


WAV 


no, he wv'4 indifferently twixt doing them nei - 
ther guod nor harm. Shakeſp. Cos iolanu l. 
To Wav k. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To raiſe into incqualities of ſurface. 
He had a thoufand noſes, 
Horns welk'd and wav'd like theenridged ſea. Sh. 
2. To move looſely. 
They wav'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air 


Made horrid circles. Niltins 
F#.nexs wav'd his fatal ſword : 
High o'er his head. Dryden, 


He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his 
hand, directed me to approach the place where he 
ſat. ; Aud ſon. 

3- To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of 


the earth below ſhould wave one from a knock 
perpendicularly directed from a body in the air 
above. 


Brown's Vulgar Frraar:. 


4. To beckon; to direct by a waſt or motion of 


any ching. 


Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. Shak:ſprove. 
5. [ Greſver, Fr. Skinrer.] To put off; to quit; 


to depart from. 


He reſolved not to wave his way upon this rea- 
ſon, that if he ſhould but once, by ſuch a diver- 


hon, make his enemy believe he were afraid of 
danger, he ſhould never live without. 


Matten. 
Theſe, war mg plots, found out a better way; 


Some God deſcended, and preferv'd the play. D. y. 


6. To put aſide for the preſent. 
I have wav'd the ſubject of your greatneſs, to 


reſign myſelf to the contemplation of what is 
more peculiarly yours. 


Dr yden. 
Since ſhe her intereſt for the nation's way'd, 


Then I, who ſav'd the king, the nation ſav'd. 


Drydee. 
If any had a better right, they were content to 


wav? it, and recognize the right of the other. 


Liſkey. 
To Wa'vrr. v.a. [papian, . 
1. To play to and fro; to move looſely. 
I took two triangular glaſſes, and one of them 


being kept fixt in the ſame poſture, that the Iris 


it projected on the floor might not wwvr, I caſt 

on the fame floor another Iris, with another priſm, 

moving it to and fro. Boyle. 
The whitening ſhower deſcends, 

At firſt thin waver ing, Thomfon's Winter, 
2. To be unſettled ; to be uncertain, or incon- 

ſt int; to fluctuate z not to be determined. 

In which amazement, when the miſcreant 

Perecived him to wiv, weak and frail, 
Whilſt trembling horror did his conſcience 

daunt, 

And helliſh anguiſh did his ſoul aſſail. Spenſer. 

Remember where we are; 

In France, among a fickle, waverimg nation. Shak. 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me war in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves . 

Into the trunks of men. Shaft. ſprure. 
Hold faſt the faith without wav-ring. Heb. x. 
The wav'r1:g faith of people vain and light. 

Daniel. 

Faith as abſolutely determines our minds, and 
as perfectly excludes all waveriny, as our Know- 
ledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt cf our own 
being, as we can, whether any revelation from 

God be true. Ke. 
What if Hoſpinian ſhould have ſaid, that Lu- 

ther warsr'd in the point of the facrament ? does 

it follow that he really did fo ? Aitcrtury. 
They, who at this diſtance from the firſt rife 
of the goſpel, after weighing the ſeveral evidences 

of it, waver in their faith, would have wav: , 

though they had ſeen the firſt promulgers work 

wonders. Atterbary. 
2. To totter; to be in danger of falling. 
Has any difloyalty dared to feign that religion 
wavers? They foully miſtake; as commonly they 


do, that are more cunning in other mens lives 


than in their own : 'tis not religion w.vecrs, but 
their loyalty. Holyday. 
Vor. II. N*. 48. 6 A Wa'ygr- 


WAX 


WIV IAEA. . J. [from waver.] One unſettled 


and irreſolute. 


Come, young wwav-rer, come, and go with me; 


In one reſpec I'll thy aſſiſtant be. 
Wa'vy. adj. [from wave. | 
1. Riſing in waves. 
In ſafe conduct of theſe 


Shakeſpeare. 


Did thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes, divide the 


wane ſeas. 


hapman. 


For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her Wavy 


halt ; 


And heay'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light 


is bleſt. | 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Where full-ear'd ſheaves of rye 
Grow wary on the tilth, that ſoil ſelect 
For apples. 
Let her glad vallies ſmile with wavy corn ; 
Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn. 


Dr yd: *. 


Philips. 


Prior. 


Wwes, or wars, u. ſ. A word uſed by Spenſer, 


according to the Saxon pronunciation. 
I. For waves. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid wacs. Spenſer. 


2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to be for 


W357. pa, Saxon. ] 
Whilſt they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs 
W.2WWI, Spenſer. 
To WawL. v. n. [pa, prief, Saxon.] To cry; 
to howl. 
The firſt time that we ſmell the air, 

We coe and cry. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

WAN. . /. [ pxxe, Saxon; w-x, Dan. wacks, 
Dutch. ] 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the 
bee, and formed into cells for the reception of 
the honey. 

Wax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit, of a nauſeous 
taſte, and an oil or butter, which is emollient, lax- 
ative, and anodyne. Arbuthn:t, 

They give us food which may with nectar vie, 
And wax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Reſcom. 

All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, 
give honour to Confucius with bowings, wax can- 
dles, and incenſe. Stilling. flect. 

While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 
When num'rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live. 


ope. 
2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to faſten | 


letters. 

We ſoften the wax, before we ſet on the x 

ee. 

3. A kind of concretion in the fleſh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and 
many wax-kernels about it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To Wax. v. a. | from the noun. ] To ſmear; to 
join with wax. 

He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are; 
Unequal in their length, and w.x'd with care, 
They ſtill retain the name of his ungrateful mn | 

r N. 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wor, waxed, part. Pail. 
v vel, uren. | peaxany Saxon; wachſer, Ger- 
man. 

fo w grow; to increaſe ; to become bigger, or 
more. Uſed of the moon, in oppoſition to wane, 

and figuratively of things which grow by turns big- 
ger and leſs. 

The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon 
good reaſon, obſerves the ww.xinz and waning of 
the moon. Hukewi!l. 

They wax and wane 

*'Twixt thrift and penury. Carew, 

2. To paſs into any ſtate ; to become; to grow. 
It is in either ſenſe now almoſt diſuſed. 

Where things have been inſtituted, which being 
convenient and good at the firſt, do afterward in 
proceſs of time wax otherwiſe, we make no doubt 
but they may be altered, yea, thongh councils or 
cnſtoms general hve received them. Hoster. 

Careleſs the man ſon wr, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleaſe. . 

Art thou like the adder «waxrz deaf? Soateſp. 


And mark what way I make. 


WAY 

We will deſtroy this place; becauſe the cry of 
them is waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 

Flowers removed wax greater, hecauſe the non- 
riſhment is more eaſily come by in the looſe earth. 

- Bacon. 

This anſwer given, Argantes wild drery near, 
Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage; 
Nor could he hold. fav. 

If I wax but cold in my defire, 

Think heay'n hath motion luſt, and the whole fire. 
Done, 

Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in 
proportion as their bleſſings abound. Atterbury 

W-xcHANDLER. . . | from wax and chandicr.] 
A maker of wax candles. 

WAXxx. adj. | trom wax.] Made of wax. 

Swarming next appear'd | 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her wa cells, 
With honey ſtor'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I can yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denham, 

So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; | 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 

An humming through their waxen city grows, 
And out upon each other's wings they drive. Dry. 

War. n. /. [ pag, Saxon; weigb, Dutch.) 

I. The road in which one travels. This word 
is applied in many relations which ſeem unlike 
one another, but have all the original of road or 
travel, noting either progreſſion or the mode of 
progreſſion, local or intellectual. 

I am amaz'd, and loſe my way, 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Shak. 
You cannot ſee your way.— 

I have no ay, and therefore want no eyes: 

I ſtumbled when 1 ſaw. Shake/p. King Lear. 

To God's eternal houſe direct the wy, 

A broad and ample road. Milton, 

Flutt'ring the god, and weeping ſaid, 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid |! 
Who happen'd, being blind, to ſtray, 
And on thy boſom loſt his way. 

2. Road made for paſſengers. 

Know'ſt thou the way to Dover ?— 
—Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way, and foot- path. 

Sh theſpeave, 

Attending long in vain, I took the way, 

Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay. 
FP" 


Dryden. 

3- A length of ſpace. 

Birnbaumer foreſt extends a great way, wherein 
are many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves and 
bears. * Brown's Travels. 

An old man that had travelled a great way under 
a huge burden, found himſelf ſo weary, that he 
called upon death to deliver him. ILV range 

4. Courſe; direction of motion; local tendency. 

I now go towards him, therefore follow me, 


Shokeſ. N int. Talc, 

Come alittle nearer this 2, 

I warrant thee no body hears. Shak-pcare, 

He ſtood in the gate, and afk'd of ev'ry one 
Which way ſhe took, and whither ſhe was ” 

ryan, 

With downward force he took his way, F 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. 

My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 

To death's dark manſions took the mournt - Way. 
Dryden. 

To obſerve every the leaſt difference that L in 
things, keeps the underſtanding ſteady and right 
in its way to knowledge. Luc ke. 

5. Advance in life. 

The boy was to know his father's circum- 
ſtances, and that he was to make his way by his 
own induſtry. Speftater, 

6. Paſſage; power of progreſſion made? or given. 

Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head: 

This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant 20 %, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Shak. King Lear. 
Th' angelick choirs, 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave way, 
Through all the <mpyreal road. MI Par. Lg,. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 


1107, 


Through armies this has made Mclantius' way. Hall, | 


| 


Dryden, | 


WAY 


The reaſon may be, that men ſeldom come into 
thoſe poſts, till after forty ; about which time the 
natural heat beginning to decay, makes way for 
thoſe diſtempers. Temple, 

be air could not readily get out of thoſe priſuns, 
but by degrees, as the earth and water above would 


give Wy. Bunt. 
As a ſoldier, foremoſt in the fight, 
Makes way for others. Dryden, 


Some make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted 
to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and re- 
flection. Lil. 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpeRful re- 
celſion. 

There would be left no difference between truth 


| and falſehood, if what we certainly Know, fire 


way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. Locks, 

Nor was he ſatisfy d, unleſs he made the pure 
profeſſion of the goſpel give way to ſuperſtition 
and idolatry, wherever he had power to expel the 
one, and eſtabliſh the other. Atterbury, 

The ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 
people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way 
alſo to the time. Swift. 

I would give way to others, who might argue 
very well upon the ſame ſubject. Swift, 

8. Courſe ; regular progreſſion. 

But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way. Dryden, 

9. Courſe of progreſs conſidered as obſtructed 
or hindered. 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, 
interpoſeth itſelf without aſking leave, caſting 
thoughts in our way, and forcing the underſtand. 
ing to reflect upon them. Datpaa 

10. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 

There is nothing in the words that ſounds that 
way, or points particularly at perſecution. Atterb. 

11. Acceſs; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, twas ſaid, having made 
my win with ſome foreign prince, I would turn 
pirate. Rakigh, 

12. Sphere of obſervation, 

Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, 
and very often uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. 
For men ſtand upon their guards againſt them, lay- 
ing all their counſels and ſecrets out of their «ay. 

Taylor Rule of Holy Living. 

The general officers, and the publick miniſters 

that fell in my way, were generally ſubject to the 


gout. Temple, 
13. Means ; mediate inſtrument ; intermediate 
ſtep. 


By noble ways we conqueſt will prepare; 
Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make war. 
Dryden, 
What conceivable 0 . are there, whereby we 
ſhould come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a be- 
ing as God ? Tiller fon, 
A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this way 
in geography, that he knew the limits of the four 
parts of the world, Lickss 
It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underſtanding 
the notice of corporeal things, than thoſe five he 
has given man. Loc le. 
14. Method ; ſcheme of management. 
He durſt not take open ay againſt them, and 
as hard it was to take a ſecret, they being ſo con- 
tinnally followed by the beſt, and every way ableſt 
of that region. Sidacy. 
A phy ſician, unacquainted with your body, 
may put you in a way for a preſent cure, but over- 
throweth your health in ſome other kind. Hacon. 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 
Still am I fear'd ? is there no *way but death? Dar. 
As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented 
to himſelf in the way of flattery ; ſo by calling 
good evil, he is miſrepreſented to others, in the 
way of ſlander. South's Serminis 
Now what impious va my withes took? 
How they the monarch, and the man — ? 
rior. 
15. Private determination ; particular will of 
humour. 


He was of an high mind, and loved his own 
; 3 V1 


_ 


WAY 


will and his v, as one that revered himſelf, and! 


would reign indeed. Bacon, 
If I had ray wv2y, 

He had mew d in flames at home, not i' th' ſenate ; 

1 had finz'd his furs by this time. or Tony. Cali. 

15. Manner; mode. 

She with a calm careleſneſs let every thing ſlide, 
as we do by their ſpeeche;, who neither in matter 
nor perſon do any way belong unto us. Sidvey. 

God bath ſo many times and ways ſpoken to 
men. Hookev. 

Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who 
have not ſomething in their wv.y of thinking or ex- 
preſſing, that is entirely their own, Spectator. 

His way of expretiing and applying them, not 
his invention of them, is what we admire. Addiſon. 

17. Method; manner of practice. 

Having loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove to 
climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney 

Matter of mirth, 
sue could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent, 
To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jollimeat. 


Spenſer. 

Taught 
To live th' cafiett way, not with perplexing 
thoughts. M:lton. 


18. Method or plan of lifa, conduct or action. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
Ali human thought comes ſhort. Milton. 

When a man ſees the prodigious expence our 
forefathers have been at in theſe barbarous build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles they 
would have left us, had they only been inſtructed 
w the right way. Addiſin on Italy. 

19. Proceſs of things good or ill. 

The affairs here began to ſettle in a proſperous 
Way. Heylyn. 
20. Right method to act or know. 

We are quite out of the way, when we think 
that things contain within themielves the qualities 
that appear to us in them. Locke, 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under the conduct of a guide 
that will miſlead them, than he that has not yet 
taken a ſtep, and is Iikelier to enquire after the 
right way. Locke. 

By me, they offer all that you can aſk, 

And point an ealy ww:y to happineſs. 

21. General ſcheme of acting. 

Men who go out of the to hint free things, 
muſt be guilty of abſurdity, or rudeneſs. Clari{/a. 

22. By the; way. Without any neceſſary connec- 
tion with the main deſign ; en put. 

Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is 
eaſier to procure, than unity of ſpecies. Bacon, 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of three- 
ſcore, aſced me, in his moſt ſerious look, whether 
I would adviſe hira to morry lady Betty Single, 
who, by the <way, is one of the greateſt fortunes. 
about town. Spetator. 

23. To go or came one's way, er ways; to come 
along, or depart. A familiar phraſe. 

Nay, come your Wys5 3 
This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him. Shakeſ. 

To a boy fait aſleep upon the brink of a river, 
fortune came and wak'd him; prithee get up, 
and go ty ways, tliou'lt tumble in and be drown'd 
elſe. LU Fftrarge. 

24. Why and ways, are now often uſed cor- 
ruptly for: <v:/c, 

But if he thall any ways make them void after 
he hath heard them, then he ſhall bear her 
iniquity, Numb. xxx. 15. 

They ere& concluſions no way inferible from 
their premiſes. Brown's Vilgar Error. 

Being ſeat to reduce Paros, he mittook a great 
fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and being no ways 
a match for them, ſet ſail for Athens. Swift, 

"Tis no way the intereſt even of prieſthood. Pope. 

Wa'vaREAD. . /. { plantago.} A plant. Any. 

Wavr kk. n. J | way and fare, to go.] Paſ- 
ſenger; traveller. 

Hou ſoe ver, many wiyfarcys make themſelves 
lee, by putting the inhabitants in mind of this 
privilege ; who again, eſpecially the women, for- 
Bow not to baiu them. Carew. 


Rotor. 


ing on a journey, 
not be directed into a path fo plained and ſmooth- 
ed, that the way men, though fools, ſhall not 
err therein, muſt needs acknowledge themſelves 
in the number of the blind, that will not enter in- 
to God's reſt. 
plant. 
ſidiouſſy in the way; to beſet by ambuſh. 

thy chance to Kill me, thou Kill't me like a rogue 
and a villain. } 
Ihe employment of money is chiefly merchan- | My hand ſhould force thee. 
dizing or purchaſing ; and uſury «vay/ays both: it 
dulls and damps all induftries. 


In valley or green meadow, to way/ry 
Some beauty rare. 


IF aylays their merchants, and their land beſets, 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
They lay aileep with prizes in their nets. 
Their wway{zid wealth to Norway's coaſts they bring. 


waits in ambuſh for another. 


in travelling. 


or grieve. 


, 
When ill is chanc'd, but doth the ill increaſe, 


Wayward, but wiſe; by long experience taught 


ardly ; perverſely. 


extremely faulty. 


WE 


Warr&arxo. ach. Travelling; paſſing ; be- 


They to whom all this is revealed, if they will 


Hamm s Fundamentals. 
WAYPA'KING TREE. . . { viburnum, Latin. ] A 
Alilkr. 
To Wav v. v. a. [way and lay.] To watch in- 


Thine enmity's moſt capital. 


WAR 


uſe of reaſon, we find in them all the lower parts 
of our nature, in the greateſt frength. Aud an. 

2. I and others, indefinitely. 

We firſt endure, then pity the embrace. Pope. 

3. Improperly and ungrammatically for the 


oblique caſe, ws. 


To poor wr, 
Shakeſpere. 
WEAK. adj. [ pzc, Saxon; wert, Dutch. 
1. Feeble ; not ſtrong. 
He is weary and weak handed. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. 
Here only weak, 


I will e thee going home, where if it be | Againſt the charm of beauty's powerful glance. 


Shake) prare. 


«COR. 
How thou lurk'ſt 


Milton's Paradiſe R:gain'd. 


Mid. 
Wer't thou not weat with hunger, mad with love, 
Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are eat ties: many have 


not the leaſt ſenſe of them : powerful men are 
ay awed by them as they conduce to their inte- 
reſt. 


Dryden. 
Children, being by the courſe of nature born 


Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, | weak, and unable to provide for themſelves, they 


Dryden. 
Like huated caſtors, conſcious of their ſtore, 


Dryden. 


WavLta/ver. „. /. [from way/ay.} One who | firm, humbling himſelf to perverſe, rude, mm 
rant people wherever he can find them. 


Wa"rrEss.aq.\f from way. ] Pathlefſs; untracked. 
Wen on upon my <wayl-ſs walk, 

As my defires me draw, 
I, like a madman fell to talk 


With every thing I ſaw. Drayton's Cynthia. 


have, by the appointment of God, a riglit to be 
maintained by their parents. Lacke, 


2. Infirm ; not healthy. 
Here I ſtand your brave, 


- 


A poor, infirm, went, and defpis'd old man. Shak 


He is now daily watching over the werk and in- 


3. Soft; pliant ; not ſtiff. 
4. Low of found. 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping and womaniſu z 


but audible, ſtrong, and manlike. je 


. Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit ; wanting 


WaymMARK. / [way and mark. ] Mark to guide | diſcernment. 


Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. 


Fer. xxxi. 21. |thereof. 


To Wa'yMENT. v. a. [ya, Saxon. ] To lament, 
Obſolete, 
What boots it to weep and to wayment. 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. 
Spenſer. 
WA'Y WARD. ad. [ pa, ue, and peat, Sax. | 
Froward; peeviſh ; moroſe; yexatious ; liking 
his own way. 
That night the elder it was, the more wat 
it ſhewed itſelf towards them. Sidney. 
How <vayward is this foolith love, 
That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently al! humbled, kiſs the rod. Sb p. 
Wayw.rd beauty doth not fancy move, 
A frown forbids, a ſmile engendreth love. Fairfax. 
To miſchief bent, 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent; 


To pleaſe both parties, for ill ends he fought. Dry. 
Wwxrwarvrty. ade. [from wayward. Frow- 


Waywardly proud and therefore bold ; becauſe 


Howſoever, ſome will ſtill be waywardiy dit- 
poſe; yet if ſuch as be in authority will do their 
duties, they may by convenient diſcipline be kept 
within the bounds of modetty, or elſe removed. 

Wintgifte. 

Wa'yrwarDxess. . ſ. [ from wayward. ] Frow- 
ardneſ(s ; perverſeneſs. 

Sach the behaviour of ladies, as builded their 
chaſtity not upon waywardn.ſi, but choice of wor- 
thineſs. Sidney. 

The beſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then 
muſt we look from his age to receive not alone 
the imperfections of long engrafted condition; 
but the unruly evaywardneſs that infirm and cho- 
lerick years bring. Shakeſpeare, 

A child will have as much wit as he hath way- 
ward ſs. Waitton on Education. 

Wr. pronoun. [in oblique caſes 14.7 See J. 

1. The plural of 7. 

Retire we to our chamber, 
A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
Fair and noble hoſteſs, 
Me are your gueſts to-night. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Sidney. | 


As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, full of 


tongue and weak of brain, we yield to the ſtream 


Hooker. 
This murder'd prince, though weab he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that, 
He ſhew'd much martial valour in his place. Daniel. 
She firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe. Milian. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms they may thank the Whigs, whoſe 
falſe repreſentations they were ſo weak to believe. 
Svift. 
Origen was never eat enough to imagine that 
there were two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in 
eternity, in greatneſs. Water land. 
To think every thing diſputable, is a proof of 
a weat mind, and captious temper. Beattie, 
6. Not much irapregnated with any iugredient: 
as, a weak tincture, weak beer. 
7. Not powerful; nut potent. 
I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak and I more ſtrong. Shak 
The weak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are 
induced to venture and proclaim war againft that 
which ruins them ; and the ſtrong, by conceiting 
themſelves weak, are thereby rendered unactive 
and uſeleſs. South's Sermons. 
If the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply 
their wants, or if the weak might always find pro- 
tection from the mighty, they could none of them 
lament their own condition. Swift. 
8. Not well ſupported by argument. 
A caſe ſo eat and feeble hath been much per- 
ſiſted in. Hooker. 
9. Unfortificd. 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak ſide, where moſt our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's fon. lain. 

To Wexktx. v. a. Todebilitate ; to enfeeble 3 
to deprive of ſtrength. 
The firſt which weakenedthem was their —_— 


Their hands ſhall be wzat:ned from the work. 

that it be not done. Neb. vi. 9. 
Inteſtine broils, 

IFeak:ning the ſceptre of old night. Milton, 


Every violence offered to the body weakrns and 
impairs it, and renders it lefs durable. Ray on 4b C. 
Let us not weaken ſtill the weaker fide 
By our diviſions. Addiſon's Cato. 


NotwithRanding animals had nothing like the 


Solemn impreſſions _—— to n 


WE A 
mind, may, by proper reflection, be made to 
ſtrengtheu it. Clariſſa. 

WraKLING, . ſ. [from weak.] A feeble crea- 
ture. 

Thon art no Atlas for ſo great a weight; 
And, wiikl ny, Warwick takes his gift again, 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. Sha. 

Ulyſſe: ; who I thought was mand 
ih great and goodly perſonage ; and bore 
A vertus aniwerable ; and this ſhore 
Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, 
hen now a v,.{l/ig came, a dwarfie thing. Chap. 

Atop begged his companions not to overcharge 
him; they found him a eating, and bade him 
pleaſe himſelf, L' Ejirange. 

WraA'k Uv. adv. [from 4w2ak.] 

1, Fecbly ; faintly ; without ſtrength. 

2. With want of efficacy. 

The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both 
far from the eartli, and alſo within the earth. Zac. 

Was plighted faith ſo weekly ſeal'd above, 
That for one error, I muſt loſe your love? Dryd. 

3. Indiſcreetly; injudiciouſly ; timorouſly ; with 
feebleneſs of mind. 

This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 
Under the ſeal of filence, could not Keep, 

But «v-ak/y to a woman muſt reveal it. Alilion, 

Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take : 
Much leſs deny the deed ; but leaſt of all 
Beneath pretended juſtice weakly fall. Pr yden's Fat, 

WrakLY. dj. from weak. | Not ſtrong ; not 
healthy. 

Being old and weakly, twenty years in priſon, it 
was ten to one that ever I ſhould have returned. 

Raleigh. 

Wra'kxxess. 7. ſ. [from *w:ak. ] 

r. Want of ſtrength; want of force; feeble- 
neſs. 

Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Argument 
Of human 2-akn-/5 rather than of ſtrength. Milton. 

The general's force, as kept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue : 
Laſting till heav'n had done his courage right, 
When he had conquer'd, he his eats knew. 

; Dryd n. 

2. Want of ſprightlineſs. 

New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, 

Zoft without 20 an, without glaring gay. Pope. 

3. Want of ſteadineſs. 

By ſuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen 
cur <v:aks with good reſolution, and ſo order 
our future converfation as may revder us leaſt ex- 
- poſed to falling. 1 Rogers Sermns. 

4 Infirmity ; unhealthineſs. 

Perſcns in thoſe poſts derive a ./ of con- 
ſtuution from the caſe and luxury of their anceſ- 
tors, and the delicacy of their own education. 

Temfl:. 

g. Want of cogency. 

She ſeems to be conſcious of the <v-akr of thoſe 
teſtimonies. Ti lon, 

6. Want of judgment; want of reſulution ; 
fooliſhneſs of mind. 

A woman. 2nd thence weak. 

is thy excuſe, 
Ard I bcheve it; weakneſs to reſiſt 
Philiſtian gold: if weakneſs may excuſe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incetuous, ſacrilegious, but may plead it? 
Ali wic kedneſs is weakneſs. 

7. Defect; f. alir g. 

If you will work on any man, you mult knov 
his nature, and fo lead him; or his wza#refes and 
difadvanmtiges, and fo awe lim. Bac: 

Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the com - 
mon reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad tl 
eveaknr:ſſes of an exalted character. adiſin's Spe? 

Wins k. nf. (we und,. ] Foible; de- 
ſicience; i nrmitv. | 

This dog would have fonglit for his maſter i. 
any tier caſe ; but the love cf mutton was his 
„„ L' Eftrorg . 

Trade has inc rea cd their hipping, which tlie; 


Mil >. 


Tell me what wants me hire. 


WEA 
ound to be their eiii in their laſt attempts. 8 
Temple. 
Wrat. u. /. [yelan, Saxon; eval, Dutch. ] 
1. Happineſs, proſperity; flouriſhing ſtate. 
Our wwe on you depending, 
Zounts it your wv-al, that he have liberty. S. 
As we love the w-a/ of our ſouls and bodies, let 
us ſo behave ourſelves as we may be at peace 
with God. Bacon. 
Thine, and of a!l thy ſons, 
The wal or woe in thee is plac'd ; beware! Mid. 
Ireland ought to be conſidered, not only in its 
own intereſt, but likewiſe in relation to England, 
upon whoſe wal in the main, that of this king- 
dom depends. . Ten tls. 
2. Republick ; ſtate ; publick intereſt, 
Blood hath been ſhed 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general weal. Shak. 
How ſhall the muſe, from ſuch a monarch ſteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope. 
WeaL. n. ſ. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of 
a ſtripe. 
| Like warts or us it hangs upon her ſkin. 
: Denne. 
WeEAL atuny. inte- j. Alas. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
WILL, Wald, I alt. Whether ſingly or joint- 
ly ſignify a wood or grove, from the Saxon pe ald. 


| Gilſon, 

WEALTH. ». /. [ pale, rich, Saxon.) 

1. Proſperity ; external happineſs. 

In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our 
Ww-a/th, in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayer. 
2. Riches; money, or precious goods. 

In deſart haſt thine habitance, 

And theſe rich heaps of <v-a{/b doth hide apart 

From the world's eye and from her right uſance. 
F. Queen. 

I ſhould forge 

Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 

Deſtroying them for wealth. Shak ſp. Nacbeth, 

Once they ſtouriſhed in wealth and wit. 1o/ydy, 

I wiſh thee, Vin, above all , 

Both bodily and ghoſtly health : 

Not too much wit or wv/a{th come to thee; 

For much of either may undo thee. V% Corbet. 

Each day new w-a/b without their care pro- 

vides, 
They lie afleep with prizes in their nets. Dry deu. 
WEaLTTHILY. adv. | from w-althy. | Richly. 
I come to wive it walthily in Padua, 

If ww-2/thily, then happily in Padua. Shakeſp. 

We-'LTHINESS. 3. /. [from wealthy.) Rich- 

neſs, 

Wro/LTHy, cd. [from 4ww-alcb.] Rich; opu- 

lent ; abundant. 

If a gentleman, or any w-a/thy yeoman, nave any 

children, the eldeſt ſhall be kept in ſome order, 

hut all the reſt ſhall ſhift and fall to this occupa- 

tion of ſtealing. Spenſer. 

I w:i!l be married to a *v2althy widow, 

Ere three days paſs, Shak. Tun irg of the Shreaw. 

My ſpeculations when ſold ſingle, like cherrics 

upon the ſtick, are delights for the rich and 2d 6. 

y; after ſome time they come to market in great 

quantities, and are every ordinary man's money. 

Add.fon's Sp:etator, 

Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 

Aνiier tribute than to thine he gives. Pepe. 

To WEAN. v. a. | penan, Saxon.) 

1. To put from the breaſt : to-2b)2Aate, 

She was wand when it did taſte the worm- 
wood on the nipple; pretty foo! to fee it fall out 
with the dug. Sho leſpe une. 
I have behaved as a child that is evcancd of hie 
mother. F. 
In eve ning young creatures, the beſt way is ne- 
rer to let them ſu:k the paps at all: for then they 
will drink up milk without any difficulty. K 
A fortnight before you <p: calves from milk, 


WEA 


T the rather *:22 me from deſpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my wor, 
Shot pore, 
Seriouſly reflect on the happy tate he han 
moſt certainly arrive to, if he but wer himſelf 
from theſe wordly impedimeats here that clog bi; 
ſoul's flight. Hiely. 
Children newly w:ar-d from their parents, pur 
out their hands towards them in their Creams, 43 
if they were ſtill preſent. Seilling fit. 
There the coarſe cake, and homely hulss of 
beans, | 
From pamp'ting riot the young ſtomach «v2.7. 
D ydew, 
The troubles of age were intended by the Au. 
thor of our being, to *v-ar us gradually from our 
fondueſs of life, the nearer we approach to the end 
of it. Sue. 
Wra'xer. 
Wra'xLING. 
I. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Louder was far a- way. 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weanc{ waſt, 

With that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte. Spy, 
To gorge the fleſh of lambs and w-2nling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the 

ſprings 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes. Milton's Paradiſ. Ll, 
2. A child newly weaned. | 
WEA'PON. . . [peapon, Saxon. ] Inſtrument 
of offence ; ſomething with which one is armed 
to hurt another. 
The giant 
Down let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew 
His <ve2p2n huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have flain the man that on the ground did 
lie. Spenſer, 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoil,, 
Uſing no other ꝛc but his name. 
Take this weapon 
Which I have here recover'd from the moor. 
Shakeſpeare's Cite. 
Touch me with noble anger ; 
O let not women's w-apons, water drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. Shak. ſp. Ning Lear, 
His foes, who came to bring him death, 
Bring him a wapom that before had none. Daric!, 
With his full force he whirl'd it firſt around, 
Imperial ſuno turn'd the courſe before; 
And fix'd the wand'ring weapen in the door. Dry, 
WIVVTOoN FD. adj. [from weapm.] Armed for 
offence ; furniſhed with arms. 
In what ſort, ſo ill weapn-d, could you atchieve 
this enterprize ? Sidney, 
Both the combatants entered, 2pparelled only in 
their doublets and hoſes, and w:aponcd with ſword, 
buckler and dagger. Hayward, 
WearoxnLEss. ad. [from we pon] Having 
no weapon ; unarmed. 
| Sampſon 
Ran on embattl'd armies, clad in iron, 
And w-aporl:ſs lumſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 
Chalybein temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof. M iltan. 
WrVroxsALvx. n. |. DL and ſalve.] * 
falve which was ſappoted to cure wounds, being 
applied to the weapon that made them. 
That the ſympathetick powder and the z π t- en- 
% conſtantly perform what is promiſed, 1 leave 
uthers to believe. Hoyle. 
To WIN. v. a. preterite zwe, participle 2 ns 
(pen, Sax.) 
1 To waſte with uſe or time, or inſtruments ; 
to irg pair or leiten by gradual dimiuntion. 
O wicked world! one that is well nigh <w-7z 
to pieces with ace, to ſhow himfelf a young gal- 


} n. f. [from wear.) 


$ hakeſ, . 


et water be waxed with it. N 75 im Lufband: V+) 
2. To withdraw from any hat or Celire. | 

Here the place whoſe pleaſant ſiglit 

from other ſhades have rand my wand'ring | 


TH 14 : 
Sperſer. 


Imt. 0 1 pee. 

Frotogenes could lay his colours fo artitictally, 
that one being <v2 2 off, a freſh ſhould ſuc-ced to 
th: number of ſive. Pen. bm. 
acts 204 tne tones. To", viv. 19. 


An Laſty word, vr az indiſcreet action, does 
pct 
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not diſſolve the bond, but that friendſhip may be 
ſtill ſound in heart; and ſo outgrow and ww-ar off 
theſe little diſtempers. South, 
They have had all advantages to the making 
them wiſe unto ſalvation, yet ſuffer their manhood 
to wear out and obliterate all thoſe rudiments of 
their youth. Decay of Pi ty. 
To his name inſcrid'd, their tears they pay, 
Till years and kiſſe wear his name away, = 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, 
Which time wears off and mellows into right. 
Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education, 
can wear out religion, and fet any conũderable 
number of men free from it. TI, Sermons. 
Theodoſius exerted himſelf to animate his peni- 
tent in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, 
and wear out of her mind groundleſs fears, A 
2. To conſume tediouſſy. 
What maſks, what dences, 
To we away this long age of three hours! ul. 
In moſt places, their toil is fo extrcrae as they 
cannot endure it above four hours; the reſidue 


they wear out at coites and kayles. Care. 
Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft hegnil'd, 

With goodneſs principl'd, not to reject 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 


3. To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry roſe 

Will I for ever wear. Shakeſ. Hen. VI. 
Why art thou angry ?— 

That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould w-ar a ſword, 

Who wears not honeſty, Shake. King Lear. 
What is this 

That wv-ars upon his baby brow the round 

And top of ſovereigaty ? Shak-f. Macbeth. 

I am the firſt-born ſon of him that laſt 
Wor: the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakeſpeare. 

Their adorning, let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of ww-arizg of 
gold. 1 Pet. iii. 3. 

Eas'd the putting off 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we war. Nil. 

He aſk'd what arms the ſwarthy Memnon were ; 
What troops he landed, Drydin's Virg, An id. 

This is unconſcionable dealing to be made a 
' Nave, and not know whoſe livery I war. Dry. 

On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe 3 re. 

pr. 

4. To exhihit in appearance. 

Such an infectious face her forrow wears, 

I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears. Drydin. 

5. To affect by degrees. 

Trials 20 ar us into a liking of what poſlibly 
in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Locks. 

A man who has any reliſh for tene writing, 
from the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author every 
time he perufes him, wears himſelf into the ſame 
manner. Addif n's Spectutor. 

6. To Wrar mt, To haraſs. 

He ſhall wwe» out the ſaints. Dan. vii. 25. 

7. To Wear ot, To waſte or deſtroy by de- 
grees. 

This very rev'rent lecher, quite 2wrn out 
With rheumatiſms, and cripled with his gout. 

Dr yd-n. 

To WEAR. v. . 

1, Tobe waſted with uſe or time. It has com- 
monly ſome particle, as, cut, aw.:y, of. 

Thou wilt ſurely war away, Exod. xviii. 18. 

In thoſe who have loſt their ſight when young, 
in whom the idea; of colours having been but 
Nightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be repeated, 
do quite aw ar ont. che, 

2. To be tediouſly ſpent. 

Thus wore ut night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neſt, high tow'ring to defcry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with hie ſong, 

| Milton. 

2. To paſs away by degrees. : 

If pation cauſe a preſent terror, yet it ſoon 
wer off 5 and inclination will eaſily learn to ſliaht 
ſuch ſcarecrovws . Leeke, 

The dent will every day grow lefs and eva! 
of, aud obedeuce become eaſy and familiar. Rog. 
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Weran. n./. from the verb.) 

1. The act of wearing; the ting worn. 

It was the inchantment of her riches 
That made in' apply t' your crony witches; 

That in return would pay th” expence, 
The cor and tear of conſcience. Hud br. 

2. (pen, Saxon, a fen; wir, Germ. a mound. | 
A dam to thut up and raiſe the water; often writ: 
ten war Or Wir. 

They will force t1emſ-lves through flocd-gates, 
or Over wears, hedges or itops in the water. 

WY ulton's - Ingler. 

3- Anet of twigs to catch fiſh. 

Weary. . . ear, whether initial or final, 
ſignifies watchfulneſs or care, from the Saxon 
pe. dan, to ward or Keep. Gibſon, 

WeaUzrr. nf. [from 2 .] 

1. One who has auy thing appendant to his 
perſon. 

Were I the wearer of Antonio's beard, 

I would not ſhave 't tu-&iv. Shak. Ant. ond Che. 

C ul,, hoods and habits with their wear er; toft, 
And flutter'd into rags. Alton. 

Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the 
wearer in the day of battle ; but the danger once 
repelled, it is laid aſide, as being too rough for ci- 
vil converſation. Dryden. 

We ouglit to leave room for the humour of the 
artiſt, or wearer. Addiſon en I 

2. That which waſtes or diminiſhes. 

Take away this meafure from our dreſs and ha- 


bits, and all is turned iato ſuch paint and glitter, 


and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real ſhame to 
the uc u. Liw 
Weza'zrxc. nf. [from war] Clothes. 
It was his bidding; 
Give me my nightly wor»; and adieu. Sbake fp. 
WEAaklxESS. =. {. | from weary. | 
1. Lailtude ; ſtate of being ſpent with labour. 
Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely favoury ; wi fs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when rutty floth 
Finds the down piliow hard. Slat (p. (.ymbeline. 
. Water-fowls ſupply the <wearinj; of a long fight 
by taking water. Hal. 
Heaven, when the ere ture lies proſtrate iu the 
weakneſs of fleep and wrarineſs, ſpreads the co- 
vering of night aud darkneſs to conceal it. Scutb. 
To full bowls each other they provoke ; 
At length, with ww#.-i:{; and wine oppreſs'd, 
They rife from table, and withdraw to reſt. Dryd. 
2. Fatigue; cauſe of latitude. 
The more remained out of the wearins{ and fa- 
tigue of their late marches. Clurendon. 
3- Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs. | 
Weakisn. adj [I believe from pxn, Saxon, 
a quagmire. See WexRIs M.] 
1. Boggy ; witery, 
2. Wenk; wathy. 
A garment or- rich and wide for many of their 
coc i and ill-difpoſed bodies, Crow's Surv v. 
Wera'ktis out. <>}. [ ſrom wear ye | T1 rouble- 
ſome ; tedious ; cauſing wear ine ſs. 
The foul preferreth rett in ignorance hefure 
2w2177/0977 labour to know Hogt 
Theſe high will hills, ad rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them <vicr's . 
Sh. eſpeare. 
Troops came to the :rmy the day before, ha- 
raſſed with a long and wr ijome march. Bacon. 
Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge 
the purſe, but which are wear;fome and im portune 
in ſuits. Bucon 
Shrinking up or ſtretching out: re are cr om e 
ſitions, and ſacl: as perturb the quiet of thoſe parts. 
Brown. 
This muſt he Hur taſk 
In heav'n, this our delight ; -how wear tome 
Eternity fo ſpent, in worſhip paid 
To whom we hte. Aiiles”; Par. Lai. 
Satiety from all things e!fe doth come, 
Tien liſe muſt to itſelf grow vv. 
Wir/arconme ety. av. [from weari/ome.] 


Deb. 
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tioufy7 ; fo as to canſe wemineſe. 


As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of write: s 
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different touching Aſſur, and the hegianing of that 
great ſtate of Aflyria; a controverſy wea'iſomely 
difputed, withuut any din ect proof or certainty. 
Rulæ gb. 
WrsLaisausxkss. nf. [from weariſome.] 

1. The quality of tiring. 

2. The ftxte of being, eafily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightgeſs, ſharp without 
brittlenets, deſlrous of good things without new- 
tang encts, diligent in paicful things without wea- 
ne. ben Sc bali iſter. 
To Weary. v. g. [from the adjettive.] 

r. Io tire ty fatigue ; to harats ; to ſubdue by 
labour. 
Better that the enemy ſeek un; 
So malt ke v..fte his raeans, we ry his ſoldiers, 
Doing kimftelf ofleace. Sul f. Julius Cu ſur. 
The peop!e labour in the very ſire, <veary them- 
ſelves for very vanity. Hah. li. 12. 
Dewy fleep opprefs'd them d. Alden. 
Sea would be pools without the bruſhing air, 
To cur! the waves ; and ſure ſome little care 
Should weary nature fo, to make her want repoſe. 
Dryden. 
You have already weary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, . 
But fits all breathtefſ<, Dryden. 
It would not be difficult to continue a paper by 
reſuming the ſame ſubjects, and w-arying out the 
reader with the fame thoughts in a different phraſes 
Adifar's Freebolder. 


2. To make impatient of continvance. | 
I ſtay too long by thee, I wary the. Shakeſp. 
Should the government be 2wwe-ricd out of its pre · 
ſent patience, what is to be expected by ſuch tur- 
bulent men ? Addi 
3- To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing irkſome. 
Muſt'ring all her wiles, 

With blandich'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 

Tongre-batteries ; ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 

To ſtorm me over-watch' and wrary'd out. Mi, 
Wax. 2%. | pejug, Saxon; wacren, to be 

tired, Dutch. ] 

1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 
Fair Phoebus gan decline, ia haſte, 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale, 
Gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my w-«ry arms, 

I, that did never weep, nw melt with woe. Shs 
I am we-ry, vea, my memory is tir'd : 

Have we no wine here ? Shakeſpe=ree 
An old man broken with the ſtormis of ſtate,” * 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: 

Give him a 1.ttle earth for charity. 
Let us not be wary in well-doing.. Gal. vi. 9. 
Our ſwords fo wholly did the fates employ, © 

That they at length grew weary to deſtroy: 

Refus'd the work we brought, and cat of breadth, 

Mate forrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryden. 
2. Impatient of the- coutinuance of any thing 

painful or irkforne. 5 
The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had 

been impatient to go thither, fincing all things 

propoſed to ham without conſideration of his ho- 

neur or interelt. CLrad u 
My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems, 

in all her functions, weary of herſelf. Milton, 
z. Deſtrous to diſcontinas. 

See the revolution of the times, 

Mike mountains level, and the continent 

JF. ry of tolid firmncets, melt icfelf 

| Into the ſeas. Shak ſp. Henry IV. 
4. Caufing wearineſs ; tireſome. 

Their gates to all were open evermore 

Tat by the ev-ary woy were travelling, 

And one ſat waning ever them before , 

To call in con.ers by that needy were and poor. 

Spinſere 
The ww-aric/} 2nd rauſt lothed life 

That age, ach, penmry, ipiiionment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe Y 

To what we fear of death. Shakeſpeare. 
Put on what <v-ary negligence ycu pleaſe, 

You and vour feliows ; I'd have it come to quef · 

tion. She 
ri KL. . . [perel, Saxon ; well, Duteh; 
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ala, Latin. ] A ſmall animal that eats corn and 
kills mice. 
Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrelſome as the ww-2ſc/, Shak, Cymbeline. 
A eaſe! once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink. 


very variouſly written; but this orthography is 
neareſt to the original word.] The windpipe ; 
the paſſage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted ; the larynx. 
Marry Diggon, what ſhould him affray, 
To take his own where-ever it lay; 
For had his 2v--ſird been a little wider, 
He would have devoured both hidder and ſhidder- 
Spenser. 
Cut his vz:zard with thy knife. Shak, Temp. 
Matter to be diſcharged by expeRoration muſt 
firſt paſs into the lungs, then into the afpera ar- 
teria, or <vea/and, and from thence be coughed up 
and ſpit out by the mouth. I iſeman. 
The ſhaft that Nightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 
Drove through his neck aſlant; he ſpurns the 
ground, 
And the ſoul itſues through the <veazer's wound. 


Dryden. 
WEA'THER. »n /. [pe dep, Saxon. ] 
1. State of air, reſpecting either cold or heat, 
wet or drineſs. 
Who's there, beſides foul en f*<- One mind- 
ed like tho wrath», moſt vnquietly. Shit, A. Lear. 
I am far better born than is the King; 
But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak and I more ſtrong. Sb. 
Again the northern winds may fing and plow, 
And fear no haven but from the weather now, 
Cherley, 
Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all 
weathers, and through ali difficulties. Lug. 
The fun 
Foretels the change of cc t in the ſkies, 


Whene'er through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 


Suſpect a driſling day. 

2. The change of the ſtate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to ſ-e an ancient caſtle not 
in decay; how much more to behold an ancient 
family, which have Rood againſt the waves and 
weather; of time? Bacon. 

3- Tempeſt ; ſtorm. 

What guſts of ww:ather from that gath'ring cloud, 
My thoughts preſage. Dryden's Virgil. 

To W=zxa'THER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To expoſe to the air. 

He perched on ſome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. Sper. 

Multard-ſeed gather for being too ripe, 

And wrath» it wel, yer ye give it a ſtripe. 7er. 

2. To piſs with difficulty. 

He weather'd fell Chatibdis ; but ere long 
The cies were darken'd, and the tempeſts ſtrong. 

G. 

Could they wv-ath:r and ſtand the ſhock of an 
eternal duration, and yet be at any time ſubject to 
a diſſolut ion? II. ile. 

3. To WEATHER @ eint. To gain a point 
againſt the wind; to accompliſh againſt oppoſition. 

We have been tugzing a great while againſt the 
ſtream, and have almoſt weather"! our print; a 
ſtret:!1 or two more will do the work. Ada. on. 

4. 75 Wr ATHEK ot. To endure. 

When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, 

And wrather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. 
Addiſn. 

Wra'THERBEATEY, adj. Haraed and ſeaſon- 
ed by hard weather. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both 
poorly arrayed, extremely ver erocaten; the old 
man blind. the young man leading him. Siduy. 

She enjoys ſure peace for ever more, ; 
As weatherbeotin ſnip arnv'd on happy ſhore. 

Sponjer, 


Dryden. 


Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy-bottom'd Se ern, have I ſent 

Him boutieſs home, d eruieren back, Shak, 
1 hope when you $ow the worſt, you will at 


Pope. 
We's axD. u. ſ. ¶ paren, Saxon. This word is 


L 
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once leap into the river, gad ſwim through hand- 
ſomely, and not weath.rbertrn with the divers 
blaſts of irreſolution, ſtand ſhivering upon the 


brink. Suckin. 
A wwath:rbcaten veilel holds 

Gladly the port. Nlilton. 

Dido receiv'd his weatherbeater troops. Dryd-n. 


The old wecth-rbeaten ſoldier carries in his hand 
the Roman eagle. Addi/on. 
WeaTHEkBoaARD, or Weatberb:ww, u. ſ. In the 
fea language, that ſide of a ſhip that is to the Wind- 
ward. Hite 

WewrTurRCoOCK. nf. [weather and coct.] 

1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a ſpire, 
which by turning, ſhows the poiat from which the 
wind blows, 

But alas! the ſun Keeps his light, though thy 
faith be darkened; the rocks ſtand ſtill, though 
thou change like a wwethercock, Sidney. 

A kingfiſher hanged by the bill, converting the 
breaſt to that point of the horizon from whence 
the wind doth blow, is a very ſtrange introducing 
of natural wecatheroacks, Brown, 

2. Any thing fickle and inconſtant. 

Where had you this pretty <v-athercock ?T can- 
not tell what his name is my huſband had him of. 

Shak-ſprare. 

He break my promiſe and abſolve my vor ! 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like fate, 
Not like the King's that weath. reock of ſtate, Dry. 

Wra'THERDRIVES, pat. Forced by ſtorms or 
contrary winds. 

Fhilip, during bis voyage towards Spain, was 
weather d» i222 into Weymouth, Carew. 

WerarHERGAGE. n. /. | weather and gage.] Any 
thing that ſhews the weather. 

To vere and tack, and ſteer a cauſe, 

Againſt the zweathergage of laws. Hudibras, 

Wra'THERGL ASS. . {. | weather and glaſs. ] 

1. A barometer ; a glaſs that ſhews the weight 
of the air. 

John's temper depended very much upon the 
air ; his ſpirits roſe and fell with the «vearborglaſs. 

Artuthnot. 

We ſhall hardly wiſh for a perpetual equinox 
to ſave the charges of weathergliſſes; for the two 
equinoxes of our year are the moſt windy and 
tempeſtuus.  RHentley's Sermons. 

2. A thermometer. Leſs uſed. | 

As in ſome weathcrg/aſs my love I hold, 

Which falls or riſes with the heat or cold, 
I will be conttant yet. Dryden, 

WewTHERSPY. n. /. [weather and ſry.] A ſtar- 
gazer; an aſtrologer ; one that foretells the wea- 
ther. 

And ſooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 

By drawing foith heav'n's ſcheme tell certainly, 
What faſhion'd hats or rufts, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Dorne. 

Wrirurnwis r. ad. | weather and wiſe. ] Skill- 
ful in foretellins the weather. 

WryTHERWISER, . .. [weather and wiſer, 
Dutch, to ſhow.] Any thing that forethows the 
weather, 

Moſt vegetables expand the flowers and down 
in warm ſun-thiny weather, and again cloſe them 
toward the evening, or in rain, as in the flowers 
of pimpernel, the opening and ſhutting of which 
are the countryman's wearherawiſer, Derbham. 

To WEAVE. v. a. Preterite wove, weaved, part. 
paſſ. ww, wenved ; pe pan, Sax. wer'en, Dutch.) 

1. To form by texture; to form by inſerting 
one part of the materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath wvecr 
A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men, 
Faſter than gnats in cobwehs, Shake (prove. 
ne women <»v- hangings for the grove. 2K:nps. 
There our ſecret thoughts unſeen, 
Like nets be ww-av'd and intertwin'd, 
Wherewith we catch each other's mind. Carew. 

White ſeem d her robes, yet woven io they were, 
As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. Dry 
Theſe purple veſts were weav'd by Dardan 
dames. Dryden. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, * 
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With kin! concern and ſkill has weay'd 
A filken web; and n-'er ſhall fade 

Its colours ; gently has he laid 

The mantlero'er thy ſad diſtreſs : 

And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs, 

2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the Civil govern. 
ment, and flouriſhed under the protection of the 
emperors, men's thoughts and diſcourſes were full 
of ſecular attairs; but in the three firſt centuries 
of chriſtianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their intereſts in this world, and 
lived in a perpetual preparation for the next. Ad. 

3. To inter poſe; to inſert. 

The duke be here to-night ! the better! beſt! 
This weavs:s itſelf perforce into my buſineſs, . 

To WAVE. v. g. To work with a loom. 

Wer aver. n./. ¶ from weave. ] One who makes 
threads into cloth 

Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all not able to maintain 
The many to them "longing, bave put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, w-«vors, Shakeſp, 

My days are ſwifter than a weaver”s ſhuttle, and 
are ſpent without hope. Job, vii. 6. 

The weaver may caſt religion upon what loom 
he pleaſe. Hawsl, 

Her flat aloft ſpreads ruffling to the wind, 

And ſauguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The weaver charm'd with what his loom deſign'd. 
Goes on to fee, and Knows not to retire, Dry. 

Wra'vERFiSM. 2. /. | arancus piſcis, Lat.] A 
fiſh. Ainſtuor ths 

WEB. . g. [pebba, Saxon.) 

t. Texture; any th..:g woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyſſes“ ſake, 

Devis'd a wweb her wooers to deceive; 
In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 
The ſame at night ſhe did again unreave. Spenſer, 
Staid at gate, 
And heard within, the goddeſſe elevate 
A voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, 
Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly thought. 
Chapman, 
Spiders touch'd, ſeek their <veb's inmoſt part. 
Davies. 


Prin, 


By day the web and loom, 
And homely houthould talk ſhall be her doom. 
Dryden, 

The fates, when they this happy «0-5 have ſpun, 

Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 
Dryden. 

2. Some part of a ſword. Obſolete. 

The ſword, whereof the web was ſteel ; 
Pommel, rich ſtone; hilt, gold, approv'd by touch. 

Fai fax, 

3- A kind of duſky film that hinders ſight ; the 
ſuſfuſion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web 
and the pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hair- 
lip. Shadi ſpearts 

We'an nm. adj. [from cu b.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are 
ol bed together, their legs are generally ſhort, the 
moſt convenient ſize for ſwimming. Derhum. 

WEe'xFooTED. adj. [web and fast.] Palmipe- 
dous ; having films between the toes. 

WFebfortrd fowls do not live conſtantly upon the 
land, nor fear to enter the water. Kay. 

We'ss TER. 2./. [ pebrene, Saxon; a woman- 
weaver. ] A weaver. Obſolete. 

After local names, the moiſt in number have 
been derived from occupations ; as Taylor, ele, 
Wheeler. Camden 

To WED. v. a. ſ pe dian, Saxon. ] 

1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife, 

If one by one you wwedded all the world, 

Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 
To make a perfect woman; the you kiiled 
Would be unparallel'd. Shakeſpeare: 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I ſaw thee firſt, and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes. Mien. 

Cloe, blind to wit and worth, 
ids the rich dullueſs of ſome ſon of earth. Pepe 

2. Lo join in marriage, 


Is 


Oo © 


WED 


In Syracuſa was I born, and wed 

Unto a woman happy but for me. Shakeſpeare. 
Then I ſhall be no more; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Milton's Paradiſe I oft. 

The woman in us ſtill profecutes a deceit like 
that begun in the garden; and our underſtandings 
are wedded to an Eve, as fatal as the mother of 
their miſeries. Cuil. 

3. To unite ſor ever. 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wwe-dd-d to calamity. Shak:ſpeare. 
To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houſe of com- 
mons were again elected to ferve in this parlia- 
ment, yet they were far from w:divg the war, or 
taking themſelves to be concerned to make good 
any declaration made by the former. Clurendon, 

They poſitively and concernedly wedd:d his cauſe. 

Clarendon, 

5 To unite by love or fondneſs. 

en are wedd:d to their luſto, and reſolved upon 
a wicked courſe; and ſo it becomes their intereſt 
to wiſh there were no God. Til lat ſen. 

To Wp. v. 2. To contract matrimony, 

When I ſhall w-d, 
That lord whoſe hand ſhall take my plight, ſhall 


; carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To love, to wed, 
For Hymen's rites, and for tie marriage bed 


You were ordain'd. Suckling. | 


Nor took I Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or haſty choice as many women wed ; 

But with deliberate care. Dryd. 
W#/pv1NnG. . /. [from wed.] Marriage; nup- 

tials ; the nuptial ceremony. 

Come, away! 

For you ſhal! hence upon your wedding-day. Sha. 
I will dance aud eat plums at your wedding. Shak. 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not. Shak. 
When my ſon was entered into his wedfding- 

chamber, he fell down and died. 2 F{da.x.1. 

Theſe three country bills agree, that each wed- 
ding produces four chillren. Graunt”s Bill: of Mort, 

His friends were iavited to come and make 
merry with him, and this was to be the weddmg- 
feaſt. L' Eftrange. 

If the affirmed herſelf a virgin, ſhe mutt on ber 
evedding day, and in her wedding cloaths perform 
the ceremony of going alone into the den, and ſtay 
an hour with the lion. Swift. 

A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe has 
bought her <v-d4divg- cloaths. Spectater. 

Weck. x. /. [veggr, Daniſh ; <vegge, Dutch. | 

1. A body, which having a ſharp edge, con- 
tinually growing thicker, is uſed to cleave timber; 
one of the mechanical powers. 

A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone, 

The honour of theſe noble bows down threw ; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Sper. 
The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge uſed in 

the cleaving of wood. ilkins's Math. Magick. 

He left his wedge within the cloven oak. Dryden. 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was 
deft with a wedge of his own timber. Arbuthn. 

2. A maſs of metal. 

As ſparcles from the anvil us'd to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are 2 
ö penſer. 

When I ſaw a goodly Baby loniſh garment, and 
a wedge of gold of fifty ſheckles weight, then I co- 
veted them. Jeſbua vii. 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike muſters, they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges and half-moons aud wings. 
Milton. 
To WrnGs. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cleave with a wedge. 
My heart 
As wedged with a ſigh would rive in twain, 
Leſt Hector, or my father, ſhould perceive me. 
Shak eue. 
2. To drive as a wedge is driven. 


4 


[and Killed amongſt rank weeds. 


WEE 


Where have you been broiling ?!— | 
Among the crowd i' the abbey, where a finger 


3. To force as a wedre forces. 
Part 
In common, rang'd in figure w dhe their way: 
Micke dn the Keenett ſcythes, 


1. Fbi'ps. 


Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's 


W:dg'd in the rocky ſhoals and ſticking faſt. Dry. 


ticle, entom'd and «v-d4-d in the very centre of the 


and gift. | Marriage; matrimony. 


By holy crotfſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy w dhe hours. Shak: ſpeare. 


Can wedl:c& know ſo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe? Clavcland. 
He his happieſt choice too late, 
Shall meet already link'd, and w-d4/>c4&-bound, 


Was from the bonds of wedl:ck to be free! 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. Dry. 


Wez'/DSESDAY. r Saxon; 9d.nſd., 
Swediſh ; woerſday, 5 


Where is the honour of him that died on wwed- 
reſday bl SHA ſpeare, 


Ihc offices of prayer he had in his church, not 


Wes. adj. [A Saxon word of the ſame root 
with weeing, tch; wenig, German. |} Little; 


ſmall or little; as, wee ane, a little one, or child; 
a wee bit, a little bit. 


glover's paring knife? No, forſooth; he hath but 


Welrcukku. . /. | This is often written witch 
elm.] A ſpecies of elm. 
A cion of a weeche/m grafted upon an ordinary 


a hat. Bacon. 

We: «tp. . ſ. [yeod, Saxon, tares.] 

1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a 
weed, if it be a wed, apt to grow in the beſt ſoils, 
it doth not appear that it is in his nature. Clarendsn. 

He wand'ring feeds 
On ſlowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Sandys. 

Too much manurine fill'd that field with weeds, 

While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds. 


Stinking weeds and poiſonous plants have their 
uſe. More. 


When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to 


Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood 
Rolling, its courſe deſign'd the country's good; 
But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed, 
From the low earth tore ſume polluting we:d; 


Some viler part, ſome tincture of the man. Privy, 
If they are often ſcen to loſe that little religion 
they were taught in their youth, tis no more to 
be wondered at, than to ſze a little flower choaked 
Law. 


And with the blood of Jove there always ran Secure of ſafety. 


WEE 
2, Ce do, Son wad, Dutch.) A garment; 


cloaths; habit; dreſs. Now fcarce in uſe except 
% . : * * A = b N b 20 g "+. , 
Could nut be wedz'd in more. Shak: Jp. Hemy VILL | in eviduny's weed: the mourning dreſs of a widow. 


My mind for we-d your virtue's livery wears. 
" . Sidn 
Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath all his 


7 fro rac oy a s y , - 
Intellige - of ſ-afons. Sultorn's Te L,. ſervants with ene wed; nor theirs to cloath them- 
4. To faſten by wedges. telves fo, if left to their own judgments. Herder. 


Ihey meet upon the way 


And give us ſteeds that ſnort againſt the foe. An aged {irc in long bl ck w yclad; 


His fect all bare, his beard all boary gray, 


5. To fix as a wedge. And by his belt his book he hanging had. Spenſer, 


Livety is allo called the upper ww which a 


will ; it is ttrongly wedg.d up in a blocked. . ſerving man wears, ſo called as it was delivered 
Serge ſthus in the centaur, ſoon he paſs', aud taken from him at pleafure. Spenſer. 


The ſake throws her enamelled fin, 


What impulſe can be propagated from one par- Med wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shake 


Throngs of knights and barons bold, 


earth, to another in the center of Saturn. Zoxtlcy, In werds of peace high triumphs hold, 
Weviock, . /. [pet and lac, Sax. marriage] With ſtore of ladies. Milton, 


Lately your fair hand in woman's weed 


She doth ftray about Wrapp'd my glad kead. Waller. 


3. It is uſed by C for the upper garment. 
The morning in her throne of gold, 


Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; Survaid the vaſt world, by whoſe orient light, 
Your father's wife, did after we4{t bear him: | The nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright; 
And if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was her's. Shak. Her own hands putting on, both fhirt and weed. 


Chapman, 
To Wrrb. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To rid of noxious plants, 
When you ſow the berries of bays, weed not 


To a fell adverſary. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl.|the borders for the firſt half year; for the weed 
: May not a priſon or a grave, giveth them ſhade. Bacon, 
Like we4hc&, honour's title have? Denham. Your ſeedlings having ſtood 'till June, beſtow 


One thought the ſex's prime felicity a weeding or a ſlight howing upon them. Mortimer, 


2. To take away as noxious plants. 
Oh Marcius, 


A man determined about the fiftieth year of his | Each word thou'ft ſpoke hath we-ded from my heart 
age to enter upon wed/2ch. Addiſon. | A root of ancient envy. Shakeſpeart's Corrolames, 


Sarcaſms, contumelies, and invectives, fill ſo 


utch; wrſday, Iflandick, ] many pages of our controverſial writings, that, 


The fourth day of the week, ſo named by the Go- | were thoſe weeded out, many volumes would be 
thick nations from HYoden or Odin. reduced to a more moderate bulk and temper. 


Decay of Pirty, 
3. To free from any thing hurtful or offenſive. 
He ve-ded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted 


only upon the ſundaies, and feſtivals, and their |to Elaiana, and manumized it from that moft dan- 
eves, as alſo aue and fridaies. Fell. gerous confederacy. Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 


4. To root out vice. 
Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in weeding 


ſmall: whence the word wea/le or z is uſed from their children ill things, as they were be- 
for little; as a <wweeſc! face. In Scutland it denotes | fore in grafting in them learning. 


One by one, as they appeared, they might all 


be wweed:d out, without any figns that ever they had 
Does he not wear a great round beard, like a | been there. Locke. 


Werner. . ſ. [from weed.] One that takes 


a little wee face with a little yellow beard, Shat:ſp.faway any thing nox10us. 


A veeder out of his proud adverſaries, 


A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shep. Rich. III. 


We'tznnook. . /. [weed and bot.] A hook by 


elm, will put forth leaves as broad as the brim of | which weeds are cut away or extirpated. 


In May get a bci, a crotch, and a glove, 


And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn doth not 


love. Tuſſr. 
Wr'rolzss. ach. [from wred.] Free from 


weeds; free from any thing uſeleſs or noxious. 


So many vv ν] paradifes be, 


Which of themſelves produce no venomous ſin. 
Donne. 


A cryſtal brook, 


When troubled moſt it does the bottom ſhow; 
Dinbam. |'Tis reed ii all above, and rockleſs all below. Dry. 


Wrtov. ad. — weed. | 
1. Conſiſting of weeds. 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 


kill the we dt. Ao timer's Huſbandry. |Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her eedy trophies and herſelf 


Fell in the weeping brook. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a wcedy lake all night I lay, 
Dryden's reid. 
If it is wweedy, let it lie upon the ground. Ma tim v. 
WEEK. . /. [yeuc, Saxon; webe, Dutch; 


week, Swediſh. | The ſpace of ſeven days. 


Fulfil her week, and we will give thee this alſo, 
Gen. XXiX. 


„ E F. 


The divifion of time by were, hath been uni- 

veriaily obſerved in the world, not only anongii 
the civiliz'd, but like iſe among the muſt barba- 
Tvu3 nations. IF i ins 

We'r kbar. n. ſ. [ue t and d.] Any day no 
Sunday. 

One ſolid diſh his zwe meal ailords, 

An added pudding ſolcmniz'd the Leds. Pp: 

Wer'/EKLy. adj. from weckt.] Happ ing. pro 
duced, or done once a week; hebdomadary. 

The Jews had alweys their weekly readings of tle 
law of Moſes. 

So liv'd cur fires,. ere doors learn'd to Kill, 
And multiply'd with theirs, their <ve-{ly bill. Dry. 

Nothing more frequent in their 2 papers, 
than affecting to confound the terms of clergy and 
high-church, and tlien loading the latter with ca- 
lunny. Sqvife. 

Wix EK Ly, adv. { from zur. ] Once a week; by 
hebdomadal periods. 

Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip in 
their turns week/y, and are ſometimes called hebdo— 
mulal canons. N.. 

WEeEL. n. . [cl, Saxon.] 

1. A whirlpool. 

2. A twiggen ſnare or trap for fiſh, perhaps 
from <ril/;xp. | 

To WEES. v. a. [ penan, Saxon; 2c rener, Dutch. | 
To think; to imagine; to form a notion; to fancy. 
Obſolete. 

Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may I veer your grief is wond'rous great. e. 

So well it her beſeems, that ye would w:r 
Some angel ſhe had been. Sens, Fpithalanium. 

When w-eming to return, whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown: 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 
Furtheſt from end then, when they neareſt 2v--n, 

Sprojcr. 

Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 

Levy'd an army, w-.7 to redecm 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. Shat/p. Hoxry VI. 
WF cen you of bet er luck, 

I mean, in per;ur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, wile here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty carth. Shakeſp. Him y VIII. 

They end 
That ſelf- ſame day, by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 
Nilton. 

To WEEP. v. ». preter. and part. paſſ. <-pt, 
we'ped. [peopan, Saxon 

1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 

In that ia time 
Ny manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 
And what theſe frrows could not hence exhale, 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with 
doping. Hint 7 r. 

I fear he will prove the we privy philoſopher 
when he grows old, being fo full of unmannerly 
ſaJneſs in his youth. $4} 145 rare. 

The days of eier and mourning for Moſes 
were ended. Deut. xxxiv. 8. 

Have you 20 pt for your fin, ſo that you were 
indeed forrowful in your ſpirit? Are you io ſor- 
rt ful that you hate it? Do you ſo hate it that 
Joa have left it? Taybr. 

Awar, with women we-p, and leave me here, 
Fix'd, Ike a min, t dis without a tear, 

Or fave, or fav us hoth. Dryder. 
A ccrps it was, hut whoſe it was, unknown; 
Te: moy'd, howe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own; 

Took the bad omen of a thipwreck'd man, 
Ard for a ſtranger *v-p2. D» yd-n. 

When Darins zur over his army, that witl. in 
a ſin le age not aman of all that confluence would 
be 1-ft alive, Artibanus improved his meditation 
hy adding, that Bc: all of them Mould meet with 
ſo m ny evils, ti at every. ones ſhould wiſh himſelf 
dad long before. I Prevaration for Death. 

2. To-ſh-4 tcars from any pili n. 

Then they for ſudden joy did wp 
Aud 1 for ſorrou ſung, 

That uch 2 king ſaould play bu. peep, 

o fic fool. uno g. Sul . Arg L:ar, 


ö 


WE F 


3. To lament ; to complain, 

They wp ucto mc, ſaying, Give us fleſh that 
we may eat. Numbers 

To Wr. 9. a. 

1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to be- 
moan. 

If thou wilt wp my fortunes, take my eyes. 


WE 1 


The ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that 
of ſpices, and the ſtrongeſt ſort of ſmells are belt 
in a veſt afar off. Bao, 
EFT. . , [ye ra, Saxon.) The woof of 
:loth. 

W#e/rTace. . ſ. [from a.] Texture. 

The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, 


Shakeſpeare. might be truly tanned ; whereby the weſt.ig- of 


Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies. Dryd. 

We wand'ring go 
Throug! dreary waſtes, and weep each-cther's _ 
p. 


— 


2. To ſhed moiſture. 
Thus was this place 
A happy rvra! ſeat of various view, 
Groves whoſe rich trees r - ud'rous gums and 
balm. Millan. 

3. To drop. 

Let India hoaſt her plants; nor envy we 
The <v--pi-;z amber of the balmy tree, 

While by dur oaks the precivus loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Pope. 
4. To zhonnd with wet. 
Rey-gr.is grows on Clayey and weeping grounds. 
Nortitner. 

Wr'zerk. v. ſ. [from weep.] 

1. One who ſheds tears; a lamenter ; a be- 
waller; a mourner. 

If yon have ſerved God in a holy life, fend 
away the women and the w-efers: tell them it is 
as much intemperance to weep too much as to 
laugh too much: if thou art alone, or with fitting 
company, die as thou ſhould'ſt; but do not dic 
impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Tay/, 

Laughter is eaſy ; but the wonder lies, 

What ſtore of brine ſupply'd the weeper's eyes. 
Dryd-n. 

2. A white border on the ſleeve of a mourning 
coat. | 

Wer/errsn. adj, [See Wrartsn.) This cld 
word is ufed by cham in a ſenſe lich the lexi- 
cographers ſeem not to have known. Applied tv 
taltes, it means infipid ; applied to the body, weak 
and waſhy: here it ſeems to mean ſour ; ſurly. 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womanirh ; 
but audible, ſtrong, and manlike : a countenance 
not vc and crabbed, but fair and comely. 

Hſcham's S. Her. 

To WE r. v. . preterite 2w 5%, or there, [ piran, 
Saxon; zen, Dutch.] To know; to be in- 
formed; to have knowledge. Obſolete. 

Him the priace with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight, mought I of yon this court'ſy read, 
To vert why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſcor'd, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head? Spenſer, 

I bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to wee? 
We ſtand up peerleſs. Shakeſp. Aatony und Cl ep. 

But well I zee thy cruel wrong 
A doris a nobler poet's ſong. Trin. 

WY'tTLESS. adj. | from weet.] Unknowing. 

Spenſer. 

Wir'rvit. z. /. [yepel, Saxon; ver, Dutch; 
circulioa, Latin.] A grub. 

A worm called a <2), bred under ground, 
teedeth upon roots; as parſnips and carrots. Bacon, 

Corn 1s fo innocent from breeding of mice, that 
it doth not produce the very weev:l; that live in it 
and cot: ſume it. Bentley, 

Will zk. x. ſ. [See WEAs EL.] . 

I ſuck melancholy out of à ſong, as a wen- 
ſucks eggs. | Shakeſpeare. 

The corn-devouring weeze/ here abides, 

And the wite ant. Dryden; CGenpgicks. 

Wer. The old preterite and part. paff. from 
To ue. SÞ 5 N 

Wer. „. ſ. (guad, French; veſa, to wander, 
Iflindick ; t, Latin.) 

1. That of u tuch the claim is generally waved 
my thing wandering without an owner, and ſeizec 
»y the lord of the manour. 

His horſe, it is the herald's æueſt; 

No, 'tis a mare. Ben T-nſon's Undernwods. 

2. It is in Bacen for 0 ft, a gentle blaſt. 


the fibres might more caſily be obſerved. 

To WEtGH. v. a [pagzin, Saxon; he, 
Dutch. ] 4 

r. To examine by the balance. 

Earth taken from land adjoining tothe Nile, a 
preſerved, ſo as not to be wet or waſted, an 
cor g bed daily, will not alter weight until the ſe- 
ventcenth of June, when the river beginneth to 
riſe; and then it will grow more and more pon- 
derous, *till the river cometh to its height. Bauccn, 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he wigh'd, Mis, 

She does not 20 i h her meat in a pair of ſcales, 
hut ſhe weighs it in a much better balance; 1 
much as givcs a proper ſtrength to her body, and 
renders it able and willing to obey the ſoul. Lazy. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

They that muſt weigh out my atAitions, 

They that my truſt muſt grow to, hve not here; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. $h, 

By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs veſſel, 
it made that veſſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak 
in the common language, a body wirghtng divers 
ounces. N Boyle. 
3. To pay, allot, or take dy weight. 

They weighed for my price thirty pieces of ſilver. 
Lech. xi. 


s. 


4. To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 
Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of 
his ſoldiers, weighed up the fourteen gallies he had 
funk. Agile. 
They having freight 
Their ſhips with ſpoile enough, «ve7gh ancor 
ſtreight. Chapman, 
Here he left me, ling'ring here delay'd 
His parting Kiſs, and there his anchor eigh'd. 
Dryd-n, 
5. To examine; to balance in the mind; to 
conſider. 
Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but wwergh 
only what is ſpoken. Hooker, 
I have an equal balance juſtly wv: izh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we 
ſutfer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
Sha & ſpe, We, 
The ripenefs or unripeneſs of the occaſion mutt 
ever be well wrizhed. Bacon. 
His majeſty's ſpeedy march left that deſign to 
be better <ww-/-h-d and digeſted. : Clarcnden, 
You choſe a retreat, and not till you had ma- 
turely wwe:rbed the advantages of riſing higher, 
with the hazards of the fall. Dryder, 
All grant him prudent; prudence intereſt 
oi gh, 
And intereſt bids him ſeek your love and praiſe. 
Dryden. 
The mind, having the power to ſuſpend the ſa- 
tisfaction of any of its deſires, is at liberty to exa- 
mine them on all ſides, and #25 them with 
others. Lock, 
He is the only proper judge of our perſections, 
who weighs the goodneſs of our actions by the ſin- 
cerity of our intentions. Aud ſon's Spetutir, 
6. To compare by the ſcales. 

Here in nice balance truth with gold ſhe wwi7b:, 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe. Pepe, 
7. To regard; to conſider as worthy of notice. 

I weigh nut you 
You do not weigh me ; that is, you care not for me. 
| Shakeſpeare 
8. To Were n daun. To overbalance. 

Fear ug bi dew: faith with ſhame. Deame!, 
9. To Wercnu down, To overburden ; to op- 
preſs with weight; to depreſs. 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold aud dry, 


Alil:en. 


| To «i; thy ſpirits down, 


Her 


r 


— 2 


* 


* 


tirely into one. 


WEI 


Her father's crimes 
Sit heavy on her, and 20 %% h her prayers 3 
A crown uſurp'd, a lawful king depos'd, 
His children murder'd. Dryd. SpaniſÞ Fr yar. 

My ſoul is quite w«1725'd door with care, and aſks 
The toft refreſhment of a moment's ſleep. Aid ſen. 

Excellent perſons, eveighed down by this habitual 
ſorrow of heart, rather deſerve our compaſiion 
than reproach. AAddifon. 

To WEIGH. 9. u. 

1. To have weight. 

Exactly weighing and ſtrangling a chicken in 
the ſcales, upon an immediate ponderation, we 
could diſcover no difference in weight ; but ſuf- 
fering it to lie eight or ten hours until it grew per- 
feftly cold, it 2v1g% A moſt ſenſibly lighter. Brown. 

2, To be contidered as important; to have 
weight in the intellectual balance. 

This objection ought to weigh with thoſe, whoſe 
rcading is deſigned for much talk and little know- 
ledge. Locke, 

A wiſe man is then beſt ſatisfied, when he finds 
that the ſame argument Which weighs with him has 
weighed with thouſands before him, and is ſuch as 
hath born down all oppoſition. Addiſon. 

3. To raiſe the anchor. 

When gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, 
Aud ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he 

cries. Dryden, 

4. To bear heavily ; to preſs hard. 

Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 

And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? Shak. Macteth. 

5. To fink by its own weight. 

The Indian fig boweth ſo low, as it taketh root 
again; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of 

the ſtalk, making the bough, being overloaden, 
eig h daun. acon. 

We'1GueD. adj. [from w:igh.] Experienced. 
In an embaſly of weight, choice was made of 
ſ»me ſad perſon of known experience, and not 
& a young man, not weigh d in ſtate matters. Bacon. 

We'rGneR. . /. | from weigh. ] He who weighs. 

WEIGHT. . /. pe, Saxon.) 

1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the 
fire, loſeth weight: and, after being laid in the 
open air, recovereth weight again. Pac, Nat. Hiſt. 

Fain would I chuſe a middle courſe to ſteer ; 
Nature's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere : 

Speak for us buth, and to the balance bring, 

On either ſide, the father and the king : 

Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee ; 

Make it but ſcanty weigh, and leave the reſt to me. 
Dryden. 

So was every thing of the temple, even to the 
. of a fleſh-hook given to David, as you may 
ee. cy. 

Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four 2785 
in which time it eat more than its own weight ; 
and yet there was no acid found in its body. 45. 

2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other bo- 
dies are examined. 

— balances, juſt <weizhts ſhall ye have. Lev. 

/ndoubtedly there were ſuch weight wich the 
phyſicians uſed, who, though they might reckon 
according to the weight of the money, they did not 
weigh their drugs with pieces of money. Arbuth, 

When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty 
ocigbts fallen into either ſcale, the power will ne- 
ver continue long in equal diviſion, but run in- 
Sqvijt. 

3. Poncrous maſs. 

A man lrapeth better with weights in his hands 
than without ; for that the ige, if proportiona- 
die, ſtrengtheneth the ſinews by contracting them; 
otherwiſe, where no contraction is needſul, weight 
hindereth; as we ſee in horſeraces, men are cu- 
rious to foreſee that there de not the leaſt ww-ig4! 
upon the one horſe more than upon the other. In 
leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt back- 
wards, and then 23 with ſo much the greater 
force. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Wolſey, who from his own great ſtore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lias here interr's : 


WE I 


Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'rous weight 
Upon bim, but a pebble or a quoit : 
If thus thou lie'ſt neglected, what muſt we 
Hope after death, who are but ſhreds of thee ? 
Rp. Corbet. 
All their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. M. 
Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us up; our very 
virtues, when fo leavened, becoming weig/es and 
plummets to ſink us to the deeper ruin. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Then ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conttancy will prove 
_ The only pillars fit to bear 
So veſt a ut as that of love. P ior, 
4. Gravity; heavineſs; tendency to the cen- 
ter. 
Heavineſs or weight is not here conſidered as be- 
ing ſuch a natural quality, whereby condenſed bo- 
dies do of themſelves tend downwards ; but rather 
as being an affection, whereby they may be mea- 
ſured. Wilkins, 
The ſhaft that Nightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weig/t increas'd, 
Drove through kis neck. Dryden. 
hat natural agent impel them fo flrongly with 
a tranfverſe tide blow againtt that tremendous 
we-irht and rapidity, when whole worlds are fal- 
ling ? Bentley. 
5. Preffure; hurthen ; overwhelming power. 
Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight, Shakef. 
As ſome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive, 
than break the law of obedience; ſo ſome men, 
by an unhappy imitation of ſuch angels, are more 
ready to flander the <v4425t of their yoke than to 
hear it. Ilalyday. 


So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, * 
Under her own zeig h groaning. Mil'on, 
We muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the <v-igh! 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denhbom. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the <veighr 
lies upon the people. L'Eftrange. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift. 
They are like ſo many weight; upon our minds, 
that make us leſs able, and lets inclined to raiſe up 
our thoughts and affections to the things that are 
above. Laxv. 
6. Importance ; power ; influence ; efficacy. 
How to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
In truth I know not. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if 
it be the ordinance of God, muſt not all be ſubject 
to it. Locke. 
To make the ſenſe of eſtzem or diſgrace fink 
the deeper, and be of the more weg, other 
agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly 
accompany theſe different ſtates, Locke, 
An author's arguments loſe their weight, when 
we are peſuaded that he only writes for argument's 


fake. Addiſon. 
See, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 

Ere yet it be too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groane, 

To give thoſe ſorrows weight, Addiſon's SprAater. 


The ſolemnities that encompaſs the magittrate 
add dignity to all his actions, and u. igbe to all his 
words. Aiter bury, 

We'168TILY. adv. [from weighty.] 

1. Heavily ; ponderoufly, 

2. Solidly ; importantly. 

Is his poctry the worſe, becauſe he makes his 
agents ſpeak weightily and fententioufly > Bream. 

Wr'ionrixkss. u. /. [from weighty. | 

1. Ponderoſity ; gravity ;z heavineſs. 

2. Solidity ; force. 

I fear I have dwelt longer on this paſſage than 
the weightine/s of any argument in it mn 

ocke. 

3- Importance. 

The apparent defect of her judgment, joined to 
the weigbtineſs of the adventure, cauſed many to 
marvel. 

Wr'rouTLESS. adj, [from weight.] Light; 
having no gravity. 


Hayward. 


WEL 

Now by him balanc'd in the weizhely/? air? 
Can't thou the wiſdom of his works declare ? 

Sg * 
It muſt both wighrlſs and immortal prove, py 
Becauſe the centre of it is above. D. ydex. 
Weliour v. adj. [from weight] 
1. Heavy ; ponderous. 
You have already weary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. Dryd-n. 
2. Important ; momentous ; efficacious. 

I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
It only forbids ſuits in lighter loties and indigm- 
ties, ſuch as our Lord there mentions, and making 
the law the inſtrument of revenge in Wweig5cier mat- 
ters. Att. J 
No fool Pythagoras was thought : 
Whilſt he his weiglty doctrines taught, 
He made his liſt' ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand: 
Elſe, may-be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
Leſs friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Privy, 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the Knight full of 
care, 

Let me have your advice in a weiebly affair. Szwift, 
3. Rigorous ; ſevere. Not in ute. 
If, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our weip/ticr judgment. Shat-(p. Timon, 
W#'r.awav. interp. ¶ This I once belie ed a cor- 


ruption of weal away, that is, happin'ſs is gone e fo 
Junius explained it; but the Saxon exclamation is 
palapa, we on wore from welaway is formed by 
corruption weladay.] Alas, 


Harrow now out, and we-alaway, he cried, 


What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light. Spenſer. 


Ah, welaway, moſt noble lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure ſo pitcous ſight ? * Spenſer, 
Wlaway, the while I was ſo fond, 
To leave the good that I had in hond. ſer. 
WE/LCOME. adj. — venuy French ; pil- 
cume, Saxon; welkom, che] 
1. Received with gladneſs; admitted willingly 
to any place or enjoyment ; grateful ; pleaſing. 
I ſerve you, madam : 
Your graces are right welcome. Shak-ſp. King Lear. 
He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wiſh it ſhould proceed; for, unto men 
Preſt with their wants, all change is ever w«/c:om. 
Ben Jonſm. 


Here let me earn my bread, 
Till oft invoked death 
Haſten the <vz/come end of all my pains. Milo 
He that knows how to make thoſe he converſes 
with eaſy, has found the true art of living, and be- 
ing welc:me and valued every where. - Locks 
2. To tid WIr. To receive with profeſ- 
ſions of kindneſs. 

Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, asf 

to welcome us; and divers put their arms a little 

abroad, which is their geſture when they h, any 

welcome, Bacon, 

We'LcoME. interj. A form of ſalutation uſed 

to a new comer, elliptically uſed for you are te- 

comes 

Welcome, he ſaid, 

O long expected to my dear embrace! Dryden. 
Nenne, great monarch, to your own. Dryd:. 

We'Lcome. . 

1. Salutation of a new comer. 

Wc-!-2ne ever ſmiles, and farewel goes out ſigh- 

in Shak-ſpcare. 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shokeſp:are's Winter's Tale. 

2. Kind reception of a new comer. 

I ſhould be free from injuries, and :bound ay 
much in the true cauſes of w:{\-oze;, as I Hould find 
wat of the effects thereof. Sidliey. 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcume, Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 

Madam, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are ſo kind: 
Vor. II. Ne. 48 6B 


7. 


Still 


WEL 


Sill as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, 
And make your beauty, as themſelves, ſeem new. 
| Waller. 
Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
ſtanding, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welcome too. South's Sermons. 
To We'LcoME. v. a, To ſalute a new comer 
with kindneſs. 
I know no cauſe 
Why 1 ſhould 2v-/come ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſwert a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
They ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to 


41 24 022 Us. Bacon. 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
And well thee, and wiſh thee long. Milton. 
To b eien home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden, 


The lark and linnet ſtrain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the Spring. D: yden. 

WeE'LCOME #8 our houſe. u. ſ. | lactuca marina, Lat. 
An herb. Ainſworth, 

WeEe'LcoMENESS. . . [from welcome. ] Grate- 
fulneſs. 


Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may | 


ſcem to have grown older, by having been enjoyed 
ſo many ages ; yet will they really {ſtill continue 
new, not only upon the ſcores of their ww-1.omeneſs, 
but hy their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, 
diſtance from a period. Boyle. 

We'LcoMER. n./. [from welcome.] The ſaluter 
or receiver of a new comer. 

Farewel, thou woeful ut of glory! Shak. 

WELD, or Mud. u. ſ. | 'tcil:, Latin. j Yellow 
weed, or dyers weed. Spenſ. 

To Wr o, for To wield. 

To WELD. v. a. To beat one maſs into ano- 
ther, o as to incorporate them. | 

Sparkling or we!d:g heat is uſed when you double 
up your iron to make it thick enough, and ſo weld 
or work in the doubling into one another. Moxon. 

We'LDER. n./. ¶ A term perhaps merely Iriſh ; 
though it may be derived from To wild, to urn or 
manage: hence wilder, welder.] Manager; ac- 
tual occupier. 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, 
and ſo a third and fourth in ſubordination, till it 
comes to the welder, us they call him, who fits at a 
rack- rent, and lives miſerably. Sat. 

WeE'LFARE. u. ſ. [well and furc.] Happineſs; 
ſucceſs; proſperity. 

If friends to a government forbear their aſſiſ- 
tance, they put it in the power of a few deſperate 
men to ruin the welfare of thoſe who are ſuperior 
to them in ſtrength and intereſt. Addiſcn. 

Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon: cunning 
is a kind of inſtin& that only looks out after our 
immediate intereſt and welfare. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To WELK. v. 4. | Of this word in Spenser I 
know not well the meaning : pealcan, in Saxon, 
is to ]; ven, in German, and pelcen, in Saxon, 
are clouds; .whence I ſuppoſe welt, or whilk, is an 
undulation or corrugation, or corrugated or con- 
volved body. hi is uſed for a (mall ſhell-fiſh. ] 
To cloud ; to obſcure. It ſeems in Spenſer both 
active and nenter. 

Now ſad Winter wel/ked hath the day, 
And Phœbus, weary of his yearly taſk, 

FRabliſh'd hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 
And taken up his ian in fiſhes haſk. 

As gentle ſhepherd in ſwect eventide, 
When ruddy Phozbus gins to w./k in Weſt, 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſapper beſt, Spe. 

The <v-iked Phacbus gan avale 
His weary wain. x 

We'LKkED. adj. St with protuberances. Pro- 
perly, I believe, wd, from abt. 

Methought his eyes 
Were too full moons : be had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns <w:1#d and wav'd like the enridged ſea. 
Shak [prare. 

We'r.£1v. n. f. [frem pealcan, to roll, ur pel- 
cen, cloud, Saxon. 

r. The viſible regions of the air. 
except in poetry. 


Spenſer, 


Out of uſe, 


Chaucer . 


WEL 


He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the 
ſkyen, | 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. 
Spenſer. 
The ſwallow peeps out of herneſt, — 
And cloudy wein cleareth. Spenſ. Paſlor ali. 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood: 
Am. ze the we/kin with your broken ſtaves. Sha. 
With feats of arms 
From either end of heav'n the u burns. Milli. 
Now my talk is ſmoothly done, 
can fly, or I can run 


Quickly to the green earth's end, 

Where the bow'd <v2/4in Now duth bend. Mili. 
Thir hideous yells 

Rend the dark wwe!kv:. Philips. 


2. WE'LKiN ye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye; 
ſkycoloured eye. 
Yet were it true 
To ſay this boy were like me! Come, fr page, 
Look on me with your welt» eye, ſweet villain. 


WELL. ». /. [pelle, pœell, Saxon. ] 
1. A Spring; a fountain; a ſource. 
Begin then, ſiſters of the ſ{..cred ell, 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring. 
Milion. 
As the root and branch are but one tree, 
And w-/! and ftream do but one river make; 
So if the root and we/! corrupted be, 
The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take. 
avis. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water, 
Now up, now down, like buckets in a vol. 
Dryden. 
The muſcles are ſo many well-buckets: when 
one of them acts and draws, tis neceſſary that the 
other muſt obey. Dryden. 
3- The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare 
hollow newel ; ſuppoſe the ve//-hole to be eleven 
foot long, and fix wide, and we would bring up 
a pair of ſtairs from the firſt floor eleven foot high, 
it being intended a ſky-light ſhall fall through the 
hollow newel. Moxim's Mech. Fxer. 
To WELL. v. g. [pellan, Saxon.] To ſpring; 
to iſſue as from a ſpring. 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtream did gently play, 
Which from a ſacred fountain «we/led forth alway. 


Spenſcr. 
A dreary corſe, perf 
All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet wel freſh, alas! Hen. 
Himſelf ailiſts to lift him from the ground, 
With clotted locks, and blood that weld from out 
the wound, Dry. acid. 
From his two ſprings, _ 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. Thomſon. 
To WELL. v. a. To pour any thing forth. 
To her people wealth they forth do well, 
And health to every foreign nation. Spenſer. 
WELL. adj. [V ſeerns to be ſometimes an 
adjective, though it is not always eaſy to deter- 
mine its relations. ] : 
1. Not fick ; being in health. 
Lady, I am not we, elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a full flowing ſtomach. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
In poiſon there is phyſick ; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me fick, 
Being ſick, hath in ſume meaſure made me 2. 
Sh. keſpear c. 
While thou art 20, thou mayſt do much good; 
but when thou art ſick; thou can'ſt not tell what 
thou ſhalt be able to do: it is not very much nor 
very good. Few men mend with fickneſs, as 
there are but few who by travel and a wandering 
life become devout. Taylir's Guide to Devotion, 
Men under irregular appetites never think them- 
ſelves w-//, ſo long as they fancy they might be 
better ; then from better they muſt riſe to beſt. 
L' Flrange. 
'Tis eaſy for any, when w-//, to give advice to 
them that are not. // . Preparation for Death. 
2. Happy. 


Ne m all the welkin was no cloud. 


| 


Shak {peare. 


WEL 
Mark, we uſe | 
To fay the dead are well. Shakſp. Ant. ond Cl.ng/ 
Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarcy? 
as well was the landlord, who could get one to be 
his tenant. Carty, 
Charity is made the conſtant companion ang 
perfection of all virtues ; and wel it is for that vir. 
tue where it moſt enters, and longeſt ſtays, Su. 
3. Convenient ; advantigeaus. 
This exactneſs is necetlary, and it would be g 
too, if it extended itſelf to common converſation, 
Loc le. 
It would have been «-/! for Genoa, if ſhe had 
followed the example of Venice, in not permitting 
her nobles to make any purchate of lands in the 
dominions of a foreign prince. Addijorn, 
4. Being in favour, : 
He followed the fortunes of that family: and 
was wec'l with Henry the Fourth. Dry, 
5. Recovered from any ſickneſs or misfortune; 
I am ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſure be 2 . 
Shak fy are. 
Juſt thoughts, and modeſt expectations are caſi- 
ly ſatisfied. If we don't over- rate our pretenſions, 
all will be wel. Collier, 
WELL. adv. [u, Gothick ; pell Saxon: 2 
Dutch; vl, Iflandick.] 
1. Not ill; not unbappily. 
Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 
To this well-lotted peer has given: 
What then? he mult have rule and ſway ; 


Elſe all is wrong till he's in play. P. ior. 
2. Not ill; not u ickedly. 
My bargains, and my un- won thrift 

Which he calls iut'reſt. Shak ſpeare. 


Thou, one bad act with many deeds <ve// done 

May'ſt cover. Milton, 
3- Skilfully ; properly ; in a laudable manner. 
Beware and govern w-{/ thy appetite. Milon. 
Whether the learn'a Minerva be her theme, 

Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream ; 

None can record their heavenly praiſe ſo w1/. 


ryan, 

What poet would not mourn to ſee 1 
His brother write as *v-// as he ? Swift, 

4- Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully ; not erro- 
neouſly. 

Soly man commended them for a plot ſo w-// by 
them laid, more than he did the victory of others 
got by good fortune, not grounded upon any good 
reaſon. Knolles.. 

The ſoldier that phiſolopher wel! blam'd, 

Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. 


Denb.m. 
'Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and 
well. Dryden 


5. Not inſufficiently ; not defeQtively. 

The plain of Jordan was zue watered every 
where. Gen. 

We are vel/ able to overcome it. Num. Xiti. 30. 

The merchant adventurers being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and *ve// underſet with rich men, held out 
bravely. Bacon. 

6. Toa degree that gives pleaſure. 

I like ro, in ſome places, fair columns upon 


frames of carpenters work. Bacon, 
7. With praiſe ; Favourably. 
All the world ſpeaks w:1/ of you. Pope. 


8. Vell is ſometimes like the French bien, a term 

of conceſſion. 

The knot might be cut, but unticd it could 

not bc. Sidreys 

9. Conveniently ; ſuitably. 

now 

In meaſure what the mind can wel! contain. Milt. 

10. To a ſufficient degree; a Kind of flight 

ſenſe. 

A private caution I know not e how to ſort, 

unleſs I ſhould call it political, by no mcans to 

build too near a great neighbour. Waton, 

11. It is a word by which ſomething is admit- 

ted as the ground fora concluſion. 

Wall, let's away, and ſay how much is done. Shan, 

Mell, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſu- 
perior 


| 


WEL 
perior are for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hannon. 


ver. 
12. A: evill as. 


Long and tedious, as wzll as grievous and un- 
eaſy courſes of phyſick, how neceſſary ſoever to 
the cure, much enfechle the patient, and reduce 
him to a low and languiſhing ſtate. Blukmre. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from 
Fthiopia, by the Nile, a w-/l 25 of thoſe commo- 
dities that came from the weſt by Llexandric. rv. 

13. Well is him or me ; bene ft, he is happy. 

Fell is him that dwelleth with a wife of under- 
ſtanding, and that hath not ſlipped with his tongue. 

Ecc li. xxv. 8. 

14. Hl! nigh. Nearly ; almoſt, 

I freed v us, half th' angelick name. Milton. 

15. Mell enwgh, In a moderate degree; tolera- 


ly. 
It is uſed much in compoſition, to expreſs 
any thing right, laudable, or not defective. 
Autiochus underſtanding him not to be well-af- 
fected to his affairs, provided for his own ſafety. 
2 Mac. iv. 21. 
There may be ſafety to the wel- affected Per- 
ſians; but to thoſe which do conſpire againſt us, 
a memorial of deſtruction. Efth. xvi. 23. 
Should 2 whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My v-/l-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the = 
pe. 
What «ve//-appointed leader fronts us here ? 


. Shakeſprare. 
W:ll-appareV'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shake/. Rom. and Juliet. 
The pow'r of wiſdom march'd before, 
And ere the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 
Admonith'd thus his we//-attending mind. Pope. 
Such muſick 
Pefore was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, 
Whilſt the Creator great 
His conſtellations ſet, 
And the ue balanc'd world on hinges hung. 
Milton. 
Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their 
maſter's rules having been once made axioms to 
them, they miſlead thoſe who think it ſufficient to 
excuſe them, if they go out of their way in a we/l- 
beaten track. che. 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 
To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief ; 
A «ell-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden. 
Thoſe oppoſed files, 
Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock, 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual we//-beſeeming rank, 
March all one way. Shak. Henry IV. 
O'er the Elean plains, thy w-//-breath'd horſe 
Impells the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryd. 

More diſmal than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen eng inery, that ceaſeleſs ſtorms 
The baſtion of a we//-built city. Philips. 
He conducted his conrſe among the ſame wwe//- 
choſen friendſhips and alliances with which he 
began it. : Addifen. 
My ſon corrupts a we//-derived nature 
With his inducements. Shakeſpeare. 
If good accrue, 'tis conferr'd moſt commonly on 
the baſe and infamous; and only happening ſome- 
times to w{/-defervers, Dryden. 
It grieves me he ſhould deſperately adventure 
the loſs of his we-//-deſerving life. Sidu y. 
What a pleaſure is 202 directed ſtudy in the 
ſearch of truth Locke. 
A certain ſpark of honour, which roſe in her 
2well-Jdifpoſed mind, made her fear to be alone with 
him, with whom alone ſhe defired to be. Sidney, 
The unprepoſſetſed, the w2/! diſpoſed, who both 
together make much the major part of the world, 
are affected with a due fear of theſe things. South. 
A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath ſuch 
a full and evident perception, as it does receive 
from an outward object, operating duly on a wer//- 
diſpoſed organ. Loc 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage ; 


Swift. 
Together with ; not lefs than. 


WEL 


The ways of doing are in number even as 
many as are the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo that 
u hat ſoever we do in this world, and do it ill, we 
ſhew ourſelves therein by 20 HM. doing to be wiſe 


I!ocker. 
The conſcience of w://-doing may paſs for a re- 
compence. L"Eftrange. 


Beg God's grace that the day of judgment may 
not overtake us unawares, but that by a patient 
well-doing we may wait for glory, honour, and 
immortality. 70 n. 

God will judge every man according to his 
works; to them, who by patient continuance in 
well-doing, endure through the heat and burden 
of the day, he will give the reward of their la- 
bour. Regers"s Sermons. 

As far the ſpear I throw, 
As flies an arrow from the dran bow. 
Pope. 
Fair nymphs and «v-//.dreſs'd youths around — 


ſhone, 

But ev'ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 
Such a doctrine in St. James's air, 

Shou'd chance to make the wwell-drefs'd rabble 

ſtare. Pepe. 

The defire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes 

men eſpouſe the *v-{/-endowed opinions in faſhion. 


E. 
We ought to ſtand firm in @w-//-eſtabliſhed 
principles, and not to be tempted to change for 
every difficulty. Wetts. 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man ! 
Whoſe «v-//-taught mind the preſent age 
paſs'd. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though 
diſguiſed, a wv:{-eyed man may happily diſcover. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 
The heaven-taught poet, and th' enchanting ſtrain: 
The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt ; 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt. Pope. 
Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue. 
From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, 
Againſt the Moors his wc«/l-fleſh'd ſword he draws. 


Dr yden. 

Faireſt pie:e of w-/! form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 
A rational ſoul can be no more diſcerned in a 
well-formed, than ill-ſhaped infant. Locke. 
A well-formed propoſition is ſufficient to com- 
municate the knowledge of a ſubjeR. Watts. 
Oh! that I'd dy'd before the well-fought wall! 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, 
All Greece had paid my ſolemn funerals. Pope. 
Good men have a w-//-grounded hope in another 
life ; and are as certain of a future recompence, 
as of the being of God. Atterbury. 
Let firm, we//-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 
Through freezing ſnows. Gay's Trivin. 
The camp of the heathen was ſtrong, and vwell- 
harneſſed, and encompaſſed round with horſemen. 

1 Mic. iv. 7. 
Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the life 
of a citizen, were dretſed in an oaken garland ; 
but among us, this has been a mark of ſuch e- 
intentioned perſons as would betray their country, 
Addiſon, 


ſur- 
Pop. 


He, full of fraudful arts, 

This ⁊well invented tale for truth imparts. Dryd. 

He, by enquiry, got to the wi/-known houſe 

of Kalander. Sidney. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 

That *w:/{-known name awakens all my ww 
pe. 

Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 

With opening ſtreets, and ſhining ſtructures 


preac, 
She paſt, delighted, with the well-known feats. 
Pope. 
From a confn'd w-/{-manag'd ſtore, 
You both employ and feed the poor. Malle. 
A noble ſoul is better pleas'd with a zealous 
vindicator of liberty, than with a temporizing 


H. | poet, or 200 manner'd court flave, and one who 


is ever decent, becauſe he is naturally ſervile. Dry. 


Actium ſarveys the wei- diſputed prize, Dryden. | 


japprobation. 


W:!!-meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 
' 


WEL 


[yp facred they pervert, and ſilence is the bef?. 
Dryd n. 
By craft they may prevail on the weakneſs of 
ſome ve meaning men to eugage in their deſigus. 
Regent Sermons, 
He examines that *ve/{-meant, but unfortunate, 
lie of the conqueſt of France. Arluthnct. 
A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part if he 
proves a writer to have faild in an expreſſion ; 
and can it be wonder'd at, if the poets ſeem re- 
ſolved not to own themſelves in any error ? for «5 
long as one ſide deſpiſes a l meant endeavour, 
the other will not be ſatisfied with a moderate 
Pope's Preface ty bis Works. 
Many ſober, well minded men, who were real 
lovers of the peace of the kingdom, were impoſed 
upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th according muſick of a we/{-mix'd ſtate. Pope. 
When the blaſt of winter blows, 
[nto the naked wood he goes; 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 
With «we/l-mouth'd hounds, and pointed - ſpear. 
Dryden. 
Te applauſe that other people's reaſon gives to 
virtuous and w {ordered actions, is the proper 
guide of children, till they grow able to judge for 
themſelves. Lacks. 
Tue fruits of unity, next unto the well-pleaſing 
of God, which is all in all, are towards thoſe that 
are without the church ; the other towards thoſe 
that are within. Bacor. 
The exerciſe of the offices of charity is always 
well- pleaſing to God, and honourable among men. 
Aterbary. 
My voice ſhall ſound, as you do prompt mine 
ear ; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 
ro your we//-praftis'd wiſe directions. Shat-ſprare. 
The ve//-proportion'd ſhape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
"Twas not the haſty product of a day, 
But the we/l-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. 
Procure thoſe that are freſh gathered, trait, 
ſmooth, and w-ll-rooted. Martim. Huſbands y. 
If I ſhould inſtru them to make well running 
verſes, they want genius to give them ſtrength. 
Dryd n. 
The eating of a well-ſeaſoned diſh, PR — a 
man's palate, may move the mind, by the delight 
itſelf that accompanies the eating, without refe- 
rence to any other end. Lacks. 
Inſtead of well-ſet hair, baldneſs. I. iii. 24. 
A ſharp edg'd ſword, he girt about 
His we/l-ſpred ſhoulders. Chapman, 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and we«l{/-ftricken 
in Ag e. N Gen, 
Many we//-ſhaped innocent virgins are waddling 
like big-bellied women. Spectutor. 
We never ſee beautiful and v«//-taſted fruits 
from atree choaked with thorns and briars. Dry. 
The vell-timd oars 
With ſounding ſtrokes divide the ſparkling 
waves. Smit 
Wiſlom's triumph is wel- tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Fe 
Mean time we thank you for your well-took = 
bour. 
Go to your reſt. Shakeſpeare's Haml.t. 
Oh you are w-//-tun'd now; but I'll let down 
the pegs that make this muſick. Shak. 
Her *v-/{-tnrn'd neck he view'd, 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevel d hair. Dry. 
A <well-weigh'd judicious poem, which at firſt 
gains no more upon the world than to be juſt re- 
ceived, inſinuates itfelf by inſenſible degrees into 
the liking of the reader. Dryden. 
He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my w. won thrift, 
Which he calls intercft. Shakeſpeare. 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, ia ſome <v2/{-wrought picture, light and _— 
e. 
WrY'l. LADAY. interjeF. [This is a corruption 
of welaway. See WELAwWAxv.] Alas. | 
O welladay, miſtreſs Ford, haying an honeſt 
6 B 2 man 


man to your huſband, to give him ſuch cauſe off They are to lie down without any thing to ſup- to his poem: they are wers and other excreſcences A 
Shakeſpeare. port them in their age, but the conſcience of a | which belong not to the body. Dryden's D.. W 
E 


ſaſpicion. 
Ab, wwelladay, I'm ſhent with baneful ſmart Gy. | w-///pint youth. L'Eflrange. A promontory <v * with griefly grace, or fii 
Wells Fix. n. ſ. [welland b.] Happineſs ;| What a refreſhment then will it he to look back | Stood high upon the handle of his face. /, cour! 
proſperity. upon a <wel/ſpent life ? Calamy's Ser mn. WENCH. n. f. [ pencle;, Sax. ] gs by tt 
Man is not to depend upon the uncertain diſpo-| The conſtaut tenour of their ww«{//pent days, 1. A young woman. ** 
fitions of men for his ⁊vellbeing, but only on God No lefs defery'd a juſt return of p. aiſe. Pope, | What do I, filly ens, know what love lath Tl 
and his own ſpirit. Taylor's Rule of Living Holz. W. E LLSPRING. . . | pozllgerpmig, Saxon. ] | prepared for me? . 
| For whoſe <wwe/lbcing Fountain; ſource. Now—how doſt thou look now? Oh ul Aarr 4 W 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, The fountain and <v2/7/p; ing of impiety, is a re- ewench/ | regie 
Thou hatt provided all things. Mi. Par. Lof.j ſolved purpoſe of mind to reap in this world, | Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at comp! the e 
The moſt ſacrad ties of duty are founded upon | what ſenſual profit or ſenſual pleature toever the | This look of thine will hurl my foul from * . Ti 
gratitude: ſuch as the duties of a child to his| world yieldeth. 14% Her. And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, Nov 
parent, and of a ſubject to his ſovereign. From] Underſtanding is a ws/' ſp: ing of life, Prov.] Ev'n like thy chaſtity. SH y. abelh. To! 
; T 


the former there is required love and honour, inf WEILIWV LITER. . . [wand Willer,] One] Thou wouldſt periuade her to a worte oſfence 
recompence of being ; and from the latter obe- | who means kindly. Than that, whereof thou didſt accuſe her 20 b. A 


dence and fubjection, in recompence of protec-] Difarming all his own conntrywen, that no man 83 Or 1 
tion and will-bing. South's Sermons. | might ſhew himſelf a aue of mine. Sidnry.} 2. A young woman in contempt ; a ſtrumpet : * 
All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, order, There are fit occaſions miniſtred for men to] But the rude wen:b her anſwer'd nouglit at all the 
and w*/7-b:ing of the whole. L'Efirarz-.| purchaſe to themſelves =v+{/z-:/+r5 by the colour, r 4 
He who does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, under which they oftentimes proſecute querrels of Do not pray in 20 - like words with that : cuſt 
receives none of thoſe advantages which are per- envy. H{e:kore] Which is fo ſerious. Shut >. Cymieling 1 
fecting of his nature, and neceifary to his <wwell-} WZLLWI“sH. z. f. [well and wiſh.] A wiſh of | Men have theſe ambitious fancies, ” 1 
bg. Spe&ator.| happineſs. And wanton wrenches read romances, Irix thaj 
WrtLBo'gx. adj. Not meanly defcended. Let it not enter into the heart of any one that] 3. A ſtrumpet. ; \ 
One whoſe extraction from an antient line, hath a ellzvi/þ for his friends or poſterity, to] It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in 2 dic. we 
(3:75 hope again that co men may ſhine, Hal. | think of a peace with France, till the Spaniſh mo- | courſe upon wenches. S$>eciator, 
Heaven that wwel/orn ſouls inſpires, narchy be entirely torn from it. Addiſon. | To Wrncu. v. n. from wench, ] To frequent ] 
Prompts me through lifted ſwords, and ring fires, | WELLwYSHtk. a. . [from .] One who] looſe women. | 
To ruſh undauated to defend the walls. Dryd:n.] wiſhes the good of another. They aſked the knight, whether he was not 
WELLBRE'D. adj. Lell and bred. ] Elegant of The actual traitor is guilty of perimy in the eye aſhamed to go a wenchirg at his years? Aadiſon. a 
manners; polite. of the lax ; the ſecret welſwi/her of the cauſe is fol Wer'xcnrr. 1. f. {from wen: b.] A fornicator, , 
None have been with admiration read, before the tribunal of conſcience. di. He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; To 
But who, betides their learning, were wied. Betray not any of your wel/w:;/bers into the like no gameſter, wencher, or fop. Crew's Coſml. 
Roſcommon.) nconveniencies. Spectuter.| To Wo. . u. pen an, Saxon. ] | 
Both the pcets were wwelllred and well-natured,|] No man is more your fincere e than] 1. To go; to paſs to or from. This word is int 
Dryden. myſelf, or more the ſincere w:/kw//er of your fa-| now obſolete, but its preterite went is till in uſe. 
W:ll5r:4 ſpaniels civilly delight, mily. | Pope. Back to Athens ſhall the lovers a0. oo 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. | Wert r. u. /. A border; a guard; an edging | With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. 
WerLLpo'xF. interject. A word of praiſe. Little low hedges made round like vel, with Shakeſo-ave. W 
Willd, thou good and faithful ſervant. Math. | ſome pretty pyramids, I like well. Bacon. They went on, and inferred, that if the world 
Wr/LLrAkE. 2. . [well and fare.) Happineſs; Certain ſcioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the were a living creature, it had a foul. Bacon, 
proſperity. ſcirts and outſides of learning, and have ſcarce] When Rome ſhall wwerd to Benevento; 
They will aſk, what's the finat cauſe of a king? any thing of ſolid literature to recommend them.] Great feats ſhall he atchieve ! Arbathno!, 
And they will anſwer, the people's wel{fare.| They may have ſome edging or trimming of af 2. To turn round. It ſeems to be an old ſca * 
Certainly a true anſwer; and as certainly an im- ſcholar, a welt or ſo; but no more. B. Tonſon.[term. | 
perfect one. Holyday.| ToWELT. v. a. from the noun. ] To ſew any | A ſhip of 606d tons will carry as good ordnance * 
WzrLira'vourtn. adj. [will and f.. thing with a border. as a ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater 
Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. To WY'LTER. v. n. [ pealran, Saxon; welteren, | have double the number, the leſſer will turn her 1 
His wife ſeems to be elf,, I will uſe] Dutch; volurari, Lat.] broadſides twice, before the greater can wend once. 
her as the key of the cuckoldy rogue's coffer. Sha.| 1. To roll in water or mire. | Raleigh. 4 
WerLlLwe'T., inter ject. [well and mect.] A term] He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier Wer'/xxzL. . /. [a corrupted word for weanling. ] 
of ſalutation. Unweep'd, nor *vz/ter to the parching winds. Mz}. An animal newly taken from the dam. E 
Once more to-day welle, diſtemper'd lords; The companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd Pinch never thy wen-/s of water or meat, 
Tue king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight. | He ſoon diſcerns ; and wwelt'1ing by his fide If ever ye hope to have them good neat. Tur, 
Shakeſpeare. The next himſelf. Milton's Paradiſe Lefl.| We'xxv. adj. ¶ from wen.] Having the nature 1 
WzLLtva/TURED, adj. [well and naturcd.J| The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood of a wen. 
Good-natured ; Kind. Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood. Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have 
On their life no grievous burden lies, | Dryden. ] ſuſpected them to be 70 Any. Wifeman's Sur ge- 
Who are rcallantar d, temperate and wiſe : He ſung Darius, great and good, Wevxr. pret. [See Wexn and Go.] P ; 
But an inhuman and ill- temper'd mind, By too ſevere a fare, Wer. pret. and part. of weep 
Not any eaſy part in life c find. Denham. Fallen from his high eſtate, She for joy tenderly wp. Milter. 


The manners of the poets were not unlike: both | And welt'ring in his blood. » Dryden's St. Cecilia. WX E. prot, of the vert» To . The plural in 
of them were well-bred, <v-//+.:tur-d,, amorous and | Bellona wades in blood; that mangled body, all perſons of indicative imperfect, and all the 
libertine at leaft in their writings ; it may be alſo|Deform'd with wounds and weltring in its gore, | perſons of the ſubjunctive imperfect, except the 
in their lives. Dryden. I know it well; Oh cloſe the dreadful ſcene! {econd, which is wert. 

Sill with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; | Believe me, Phœbus, I have teen too much. To give our ſiſter to one uncircumciſed, wgre a 
With wit <v2//:otur'd, and with books well-bred. Murphy. ] reproach unto us. Gen. Xxxxiv. 14. 
Poe. 2. To roll voluntarily ; to walloẽ-w. In infuſions in things that are of too high a ſpi- 

Wrilnt Gn adv. [wel and rizh.] Almoſt. If a man inglut himſelf with vanity, or <v:/te- in| rit, you were better pour off the firſt infution, and 

The fame ſo ſore annoyed has the knight, filthineſs like a ſwine, all learning, all goodneſs is| uſe the latter. Bacon. 
That 20 {47h choaked with the deadly tink, ſoon forgotten. ebam. Henry divided, as it were, 

Mis forces fail. | Spenſr.] Wu. [pem, S2xo0n.] A ſpot; a fcar. The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 

My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps had 9 l Although the wound be healed, yet the cee As though there were any feriation in nature, or 
1 b ſlipt. or ſcar ſtill remaineth. Brereumid im Languages} juſlitium's imaginable in profellions, this ſeaſon is 

England was <v-//nigh ruined by the rebellion of | Wex. . . ſ yen, Saxon. ] A fleſhy or callaus| termed the phyſician's vacation. Broten. 
the barons, and Ireland utterly neglected. Davis. excreſcencg. or nrotuberance. He had been well atfur'd that art 

Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's enumeration | Warts are ſaid to be deſtroy'd by the rubbing] And conduct were of war the better part. Drydzn. 
of the duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, | them with a green elder ſtick, and then burying} WET. . ſ. Adam. See Wear. 

Un wv /agh the hole of chricianity is laid on the | the ſtick to rot in muck. It would be tried wthf O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel 
Shoulders of charity alone. Spratt's Sermons. | corns and ns, and fuch other excreſcences. to weeds and mud; leſt ſome unjutt niggards 

Natueit lit nding a fraall diverſity of poſitions, Haco's Natw el Tifory.| make were; to ſpoil thy beauty. Sidncys 
1 winle aggregate of matter, as long as it re- Mountains ſeem but ſo many wen and unna- Wär. the ſecond perſon ſingular of the ſub- 
ting the nature of a chaos, would retain w-ll-|tural protuberances upon the face of the earth. - junctive imperſect of Ts te. 


». uniform tenuity of texture. Built y. More. Thou w-rt heard. Pin Tonſin 
Z Lrerr'x r. G4.  Palled with virtue. The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign O that thou ers as my brother. Cant, viii. 1, 
; | | A} 


3 


WET 


All join'd, and thou of many wert but one. Dry. 
Wraru. weorth, ꝛuyrth. n. ſ. Whether initial 
or final in the names of places, ſignify a farm, 
court, or village, from the Saxon peondig, uſed 
by them in the fame ſenſe. Gibſon's Can den. 
We's1L. n. /. See Wüs adp. 
The ig, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria. 
. Bacon. 
Wes r. u. /. [per, Saxon; ww, Dutch. | The 
region where the ſun goes below the horizon at 
the eq uinoxes. 
The vo yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 

Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The moon in level'd ef? was ſet. Ailton. 
All bright Phœbus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the we# adorn, Pops, 
Wes r. adj, Being towards, or comiag from, 

the region of the ſetting ſun. 

A mighty ſtrong 20% wind took away the lo- 
5. Ex. X. 
This ſhall be your w-/ border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 
The Phenicians had great flects; ſo had the Car- 
thaginians, which is yet farther 206%. Bacon, 
Wr. ade. To the weſt of any place; more 


weſtward. 
of this foreſt, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shat-ſp. 
What earth yields in India eaſt or w:/f. Milt. 
Ni from Orontes to the ocean. Niton, 
Wr's TERING. aj. Paſſing tothe weſt. 
The ſtir that roſe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flop'd his w2F<ring 
wheel. ANilton. 
We's TERLY. adj. [from .] Tending or be- 
ing towards the welt. 
Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
ſoutherly, and w-frly parts of England. Grawnt. 
Ws TERN., adj. From w://,] Being in the 
weſt, or toward the part where the ſun ſets. 
Now fair Phœbus gan decline in haſte 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. Spenſer . 
The <w-/t:1n part is a continued rock. Addiſon. 
We's TwakD. adv. | pepepeand, Saxon. } To- 
wards the weſt. 
By water they found the ſea w:fwvard from Peru, 
which is always very calm. Aobot. 
The grove of ſycamore, 
That wv-f4vard rooteth from the city fide. Shake/. 
When we/{wward like the ſun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 
The ſtorm flies 
From w:/ward, when the ſhow'ry Kids ariſe. 
Add: ſon. 
At home then ſtay, 
Nor weſizvard curious take thy way. Prior. 
Wz's TWARDLY. adv. [from weſtward.) With 
tendency to the weſt. 
If our loves faint, and we/eard!y decline; 
To me thou falſely thine, 
And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſguiſe. Donne. 
Wer. adj. | par, Sax. ward, Daniſh. ] 
1. Humid ; having ſome moiſture adhering : 
oppoſed to dry. 
They are we: with the ſhow'rs of the mountains. 
Job, xxiv. 
The ſoals of the feet have great affinity with 
the head, and the month of the ſtomach; as going 
wet-ſhod to thoſe that uſe it not, atle&teth both. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Fiſhermen who knew the place wr and dry, 
have given unto ſeven of theſe valleys peculiar 
names. Brown. 
2. Rainy; watery. 
Vit weather ſeldom hurts the moſt nnwiſe. Dry. 
WET. . ,. Water; humidity ; moiſture; rainy 
weather. 
Plants appearing. wither'd, ſtubby, and curled, 
is the effect of immoderate «>. Bacon. 
Now the ſun, with more ettectual beame, 
Had cheer'd the face of the earth, aud dry'd the 
<vet 
From drooping plant. Miltin's Par. Reg. 
Tuberuſes will not endure the wt; therefore 
ſet your pots into the conſerve, and keep them 


WHA 


Your maſter's riding coat turn infide ou, to 
preſerve the outſide from wer. Swift. 
To WET. v. a. | from the noun.] : 

1. To humectate; to moiſten ; to make to have 
moiiture adherent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And had been watered at the muſes well ; 
Ihe kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And ets the little plants, that lowly dwell. Syn.. 
A drop of water running ſwiftly over ſtrau, 
wetteth not. Bacnn. 
Fa the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs. Mile. 
2. To moiſten with drink. 
Let's di iuk the other cup to v0 our whiſtles, 
and ſo ſing away all fad thoughts. Walton. 
W#e'THER. #. . ¶ ye de ju Saxon; weder, Dutch. | 
A ram caſtrated. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, - 
Meeteſt for death. Shaleſ. Merch. of Venice. 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an Afri- 
can vetber outweigheth the body of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pound. Brown, 
Although there be naturally of horſes, bulls, or 
rams, more males than females; yet artificially, 
that is, by making geldings, oxen, and eweehes 5, 
there are fewer. _ 
When Blowzelind expir'd, the w-tb-r's bell 
Betore the drooping flock toll'd ſorth ber knell. 
Cay. 


WH A 


1. That which: pronoun indefinite. 
I at you can make her do, 

Jam content to look on; what to ſpeak, 

I am content to hear. Shak-/. Winter Tals 
Le! them ſay whet they will, ſhe will do what 


ſhe lift. Draytons 
In theſe cafes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how of things. 4 flrange. 


He's with a ſupe:ſtitious fear not aw d. 
For «wht befals at home, or what abroad. Dryd. 
It can be no more fin to aſk whar God grants. 
Ketthevorth, 
A ſatire on one of the common ſtamp, never 
meets with that approbation, as is aimed at a 
perion whoſe merit places him upon an eminence. 
Adibifor. 
Mark what it is his mind aims at in the quettion, 
and not what words he expreſſes. Locke. 
If any thing be ſtated in a different manner 
from v you like, tell me freely. Pepe. 
Whatever commodities lie under the greateſt 
difcouragements from England, thoſe are what 
they are moſt induſtrious in cultivating. Swift. - 
2. Which part. 
If we rightly eſtimate things, what in them is 
purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we 
thall find ninety-nine parts of a hundred are wholly 
to be put on the account of labour. Lacke. 
3. Something that is in one's mind indefini- 


It is much more difficult to find a fat weather, |tely, 


than if half that ſpecies were fairly knock'd on 
the head. Swift. 
We'rxF5s. 3. , from cot. ] The ſtate of being 
wet; moiſture ; humidity. 
The wet of theſe bottoms often ſpoils them 
for corn. Mirtinur's Huſbands y. 
To W tx, v. a. | corrupted from wax by Spenſ-r, 
for a rhyme, and unitated by Di yd a.] To grow; 
to increaſe. | 
She firſt taught men a woman to obey ; 
But when her fon to man's eſtate did wen, 
She it ſurrender'd. Spenſer, 
She trod a wering moon, that ſoon wou'd wane, 
And drinking borrow'd l:glit, be fill'd again. Dry. 
Counting ſev'n trom noon, 
'Tis Venus“ hour, and in the b moon. Dryd. 
We'z Ax b. n. , [See Wes AN.] The windpipe. 
Air is inguſtible, and by the rough artery, or 
wezand, conducted into the lungs. Brown, 
WHALE. . [ hpale, Saxon; bali, Latin.) 
The largeſt of fiſh; the largeſt of the animals 
that inhabit this globe. 
God created the great whalcs. Geneſis, 
Barr'd up with ribs of w- bone, ſhe did leete 
None of the whales length, for it reach'd her 
knees. Biſhop Cor bet. 
The greateſt whale that ſwims the ſea, 
Does inſtantly my pow'er obey. Swift. 
Wu aug. 2. ſ. 
The wan, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes 
in ſummer, not by ſtinging, but by their bomby- 
lious noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking their nits 
on the hair. Des haun. 
Wua'Lvy. adj. [See We AL. ] Marked in ſtreaks: 
properly wwe/y. 
A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 
And «whaly eyes, the ſigu of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſelf, whom he did bear, 
Fairy Qu u. 
WHARF. u. ſ. [wharf, Swediſh ; en, Dutch. | 
A perpendicular bank or mole, raiſed for the con- 
venience ot lading or emptying veſſels; a quay, or 
Key. 
Duller ſhould'ſt thou be, than the fat weed, 
That roots it ſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Would'ſt thou not ſtir in this. S.A. Ham t. 
There were not in London uſed ſo many wh »f5, 
or keys, for the landing of merchants goods. 
Child en Trade 
Wra'rFAGF. n. f. {from whorrf.] Pues for 
landing at a wharf. 
WHa'sFINGER. . ſ. [from <wherf.] One who 
attends at a wharf. 
To Wurkk. v. ». To pronounce the letter - 
with too much force. Dia. 
WHAT. prozoune [ hpaxrt, Saxon; 20, Dutch. ] 


ory, 2 vel; vu | 


I tell thee wee, corporal, I could tear her. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
4. Which of ſeveral. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely ob- 
ſerved; that is, what kind of comet for magni- 
tude, colour, placing in the heaven, or laſting, - 
produceth what Kind of effect. Bacen. 
See what natures accompany what colours ; for 
by that you ſhall induce colours by producing 
thoſe natures, acun. 
Shew wht aliment is proper for that intention, 
and ⁊obat intention is proper to be purſued in ſuch 
a conſtitution. Arbuthnet. 
8. An interjection by way of ſurpriſe or que- 
en. 
What canſt thou not forbear me half an hour, 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf ? 
Shakes ſpeares 
Hut if J advance an invention of my own to 
ſupply the defect of our new writers Dr 
6. Waar Though. What imports it though ? not- 
withſtanding. An elliptical mode of ſpeech. 
hut though a child may be able to read; there 
is no doubt but the meaneſt among the people un- 
der the law had been as able as the prieſts them- 
ſelves were to offer ſacrifice, did this make ſacri- 
fice of no effect ? Hooker. 
Wh.:t though none hve Ty innocence to tell, 
I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 
I clear myſelf, and care for none beſide. Dryd. 
7. Wrar Time, hit diy, At the time when; 
on the day when. 
I bat dy the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. 


hut tim: the morn mytterious viſions brings, 
White purer flumbers ſpread their golden w—_ 


Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs d 
IWhit time with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Roam d the wild ifle in ſearch of rural cates. Pope. 


interrogatively. - 

Hut art thou, 

That here in deſart hatt thy habitznce ? 

What is't to thee if he negleR thy urn, 

Or without ſpices lets thy ey burn ? 
Whate'er I begg'd, thou lik» a dotard ſpeak ſt 

More than is requiſite ; and 2 of this? 


Sp:nſer. 


I hot one of an hundred of the zealous higots 2 
all paities ever examined the tenets he is ſo ſtitf in 2 

Locke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
dren atk the common que{tion of a ſtranger, what 


5 it ? Locke. 
9. 10 


Milton. - 
Then balmy flcep had charm'd my eyes to reſt, - 


8. \[Pronona imterrogative.} Which of many? 


Dryden. - 


Why is it mention'd now ? Dryden. 


W HA 


9. To how great a degree, uſed either interro- 
katively or indefinitely, 
Am I fo much deform'd? 

IF hat partial judges are our love and hate ? 
10. It is ſometimes uſed for wh.tever, 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, 

the ſtrength of his will, or the dazzling of his ſuſ- 

picions, or what it was, certain it 15, that the per- 
petual troubles of his fortunes could not have been 
without ſome main errors in his nature. Bacon. 
11. It is uſed adverbially for partly; in part. 
The enemy having his country waſted, what by 
himſelf and «what by the ſoldiers, findeth ſuccour 
in no place. Spenſer. 
Thus, what with the war, what with the ſweat, 

zobat with the gallows, and what with poverty, I 

am cuſtom ſhrunk. Shakeſpeare. 
The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that 

co bat by force, what by policy, he had taken from 
the Chriſtians above thirty ſmall caſtles. Aus. 
When they come to caſt up the profit and loſs, 
2what betwixt force, intereſt, or good manners, 
the adventurer eſcapes well, if he can but get off. 
L'E ſtrange, 
uu with carrying apples, grapes, and fewe], 
he finds himſelf in a hurry. L' Eftrange. 
What with the benefit of their fituation, the art 
and parſimony of their people, they have grown ſo 
conſiderable, that they have treated upon an equal 
foot with great princes. Temple. 
They live a popular life, and then wha? for bu- 
fineſs, pleaſures, company, there's ſcarce room 
for a morning's reflexion. Norris. 
If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in 
no long ſpace of time, wh! by the clandettine 
practices of the coiner, what by his own counter- 
feits and thoſe of others, his limited quantity 
would be tripled. Swift. 
12. Wuar Ho! An interjection of calling. 
What hs ! thou genius of the clime, what Lo / 
Ly'ſ thou aſleep beneath theſe hills of ſnow ? 


Dry. 


Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 
WHaAa'TEvVER. pronoins. | from what and 
Wara'T5o0.- e FH hatfo is not now 
Wra'TSotver. ] in uſe. 


1. Having one nature or another; being one or 
another either generically, ſpecifically or numeri- 
cally. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatſoever, and to be 
Out of the kings protection. 

Wha'ſoever is firſt in the invention, is laſt in the 
execution. Hammond. 

If thence ke 'ſcape into vat. ver world. Milton. 

In whatſoever ſhape he lurk I'll know. Alilton. 

Wiſely reſtoring whatſocter grace 
It loſt by change of times, or tongue's or place. 

Denbam. 

Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as 
much as any other hiſtory whatſoever. Add:jon. 

No contrivance, no prudence <vhatſover can de- 
viate from his ſcheme, without leaving us wot ſe 
than it found us. Altterbury, 

Thus wvhatewcr ſucceſſive duration ſhall be bound- 
ed at one end, and be all paſt and preſent, muſt 
come infinitely ſhort of infinity. entley. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is re- 
peated without book, as a copy does from an ori- 
ginal. Swift. 

I defire nothing, I pref: nothing upon you, but 
to make the moſt of human life, and to aſpire 
after perfection in whar-w.r ſtate of life you chuſe. 

Law. 

2. Any thing, be it what it will. 

Hbatfoever out liturgy bath more than theirs, 
they cut it off. Hooker, 

What wer thing | 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour. 
2- The ſame, be it this or that. 
Ee whatier Vitruvins was before. 


Alilton. 
Pope. 


4- All that; the whole that; all particulars 
T ifs 

From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 
} 54/2 the heaven in his wide vault contains. Sper. 

Whateer the oce m pales of ik inclips, 
E cine. 


Shakeſpeare. 


WHE 


At once came forth whatever creeps, Milton, 

WHEaL. n. ſ. {See WEAL. ] A puſtule; a ſmall 
ſwelling filled with matter. 

The humour caunot n whereupon it 
corrupts and raiſes little wheals or bliſters. I. 

WHEAT. . /. [ ppeate, Sax. w-yde, Dutch; 
triticums, Latin. ] Ihe grain of which bread is 
chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, diſpoſed into ſpikes ; 
each of them conſiſts of many ſtamina which are 
included in a ſquamoſe flower-cup having awns : 
the pointal riſes in the center, which afterwards 
becomes an oblong ſeed, convex on one fide, but 
furrowed on the other; it is farinaceous, and in- 
cloſed by a coat which before was the flower-cup ; 
theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a cloſe 
ſpike, being affixed to an indented axis. The 
ſpecies are; 1. White or red wheat, without awn. 
2. Red tw, in ſome places called Kentiſh wheat, 
z. White whe.t. 4. Red-cared bearded wheat. 
3. Cone wheat, 6. Grey wheat, and in ſome places 
duck-bill wwh-at and grey pollard. 7. Polonian 
wheat. 8. Many eared «wheat. 9. Summer wheat. 
10. Naked barley. 11. Long grained wheat. 
12. Six rowed whbzat. 13. White eared wheat with 
long awns : Of all theſe ſorts cultivated in this 
country, the cone whe. is chiefly preferved, as it 
has a larger ear and a fuller grain than any other ; 
but the ſeeds of all ſhould be annually changed; 
for if they are ſown on the ſame farm, they will 
not ſucceed ſo well as when the ſeed is brought 
from a diſtant country. Miller. 

He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of the earth. Shakeſp. Ling Lear. 

Reuben went in the days of wheat-harveſt. Gen. 

Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce aſpect; upon his head a garland of wheat 
and rie. Peacham, 

Next to rice is va! ; the bran of which is highly 
aceſcent. Arbuthnt on Aliment s, 

The damſels laughing fly: the giddy clown 
Again upon a heat-ſheaf drops a down. Gay. 

WuHEA'TEN. adj. | from wheat. ] Made of wheat. 

Of <vheaten flour ſhalt thou make them. Vd. 

Here ſummer in her eaten garland crown'd. 

Add. ſen. 

The aſſize of <»h-oten bread is in London. A. 

His taſk it was the <wwhe.:ten loaves to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. Top-. 

There is a project on foot for tranſporting our 
beſt 5vhcaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging vs 
by law to take off yearly ſo many tun of the ſtraw 

*. Swift. 

Wur AT EAR. . ſ. [ocuanthe, Lat.] A ſmallbird 
very delicate. 

What cook would loſe her time in picking lar ks, 
wheat rs, and other ſmall birds? Sri. 

Wura/TPLUM. . ſ. A fort of plum. Ainſworth, 

To Wuttke k. v. a. | Of this word I can find 
no etymology, though uſed by good writers. Leck- 
ſeems to mention it as a cant word.] To entice by 
ſoſt words; to flatter ;' to perſuade by Kind words. 

His bus'neſs was to pump and wwh:ed/e, 

And men with their own Keys unriddle, 
To make them to themſelves give anſwers, 
For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibra:s. 

A fox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and 
wheedling him to get him down. L' Fftrange. 

His fire, 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools 
To learn the unlucky art of wwh-ealing fools. Dryd. 

He that firſt brought the word ſham, or wwhe-dle, 
in uſe, put together as he thought fit, ideas he 
made it ſtand for. Lock:. 

A laughing, toying, wwheed/ing, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſtip's meſſage. Rexve. 

The world has never been prepared for thefe 
trifles by prefaces, whceded or troubled with ex- 


cuſes. Ie. 
Johnny wh-ed'd, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd. Sqoift, 


WHEEL. n. ſ. [ Ppeol, Sax. «vie/, Dutch; Hie, 
Iflandick.] 

1. A circular body that turns round upon an 
axis. 


5 bab. ſpeare. | 


Carnality wickin raiſes all the combuſtions with- 


W H F. 


out: this is the great whee/ to which the elo k 
owes its motion. Decay of Pia y, 
Where never yet did pry, 
The buſy morning's curious eye; 
The *vbe:ls of thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 
And all's an open road to thee. Cowley, 
The gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel! 
Of his oven car. Dryden, 
Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her whe:/, Dryden, 
Some watches are made with four wheel;, 2 
A wheel-plough is one of the eaſieſt draughts, 
Alo, timer. 
2. A circular body. 
Let go thy hold when a great whe} runs down a 
hill, left it break thy neck with following it. 
2 Shak: ſpeart, 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels, 
Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick 


gaze, 

The turning wh-- before the palace ſtays. Pope, 
4. An inſtrument on which criminals are tor- 

tured. 

Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me 
Death on the el, or at wild horſes heels. She. 

Thou art a ſoul in blits, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of tire. Sbak-ſpeare, 

For all the torments of her wheel 

May you as many pleaſures ſhare. Wi:llr, 

His examination 1s like that which is made by 
the rack and hel. Adediſer. 

5. The inſtrument of ſpinning. 

Verſeſwecetens care, however, rude the ſound, 
All at her work the village maiden ſings ; 
Nor as ſhe turns the giday hee around, 
Revolves the ſad viciſſitudes of things. 

6. Rotation; revolution. 

Look not long upon theſe turning wheels of vi- 
ciſſitude, leſt we become giddy. Bacon. 

According to the common viciſſitude and erf 
of things, the proud and the inſolent, after long 
trampling upon others, come at length to be tram- 
pled upon themſelves. Scub, 

7. A compaſs about; a tract approaching to 
circularity. | 

He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Milt. 

To Wurz t. v. . [from the noun. ] 

1. To move on wheels. 

2. Toturn on an axis. 

The moon carried about the earth always ſhews 
the ſame face to us, not once 20 ie upon her 
own center. Bentley. 

3. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

The courſe of juſtice heed about, 

And left thee but a very prey to time. SAH. 

4. Toturn ; to have viciſſitudes. 

5. To fetch a compaſs. 

| Spies 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to 0 
Three or four miles about. Shakefp. Coriclanus, 
You, my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I ſay, attend me where I wwh:el, Shak. 

Continually wheeling about, he kept them in ſo 
ſtrait, that no man could, without great danger, 
go to water his horſe. Anolles. 

He at hand provokes 
His rage, and p'ies him with redoubled ſtrokes ; 
I beeli as he wheels. Dryden, 

Half theſe draw off, and coaſt the fouth' 

With ſtricteſt watch: theſe other *vbze/ the north: 
Our circuit meets full weſt : as flame they part, 
Half ring to the ſhield, half to the ſpear. Mk, 

Now ſmoothly ſteers through air his rapid flight, 

Then ohe down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 


Giffud. 


And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies, ee. 
6. To roll forward. 
Thunder 
Muſt wee on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 
Milton. 


To WurkE L. 2. 4. To put into a rotatory mo- 

tion ; to make to whirl round. 
Heav'n roul'd 

Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand 
Firſt wheels their courſe. Milton's Pur. Loft. 

WHEE'LBARKOW, u. f, [wheel and barrew.] A 
carriage driven forward on one wheel. 
| Carry 


W H E 
Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough 
ground, but not filled full, but leave tome ; 
. accu. 

Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound. King. 

WubtE'LER. . . [from wheel. A maker of 
wheels. 

After local names, the moſt have been derived 
from occupations, as Potter, Smith, Braſier, # le: ler, 
Wrigh t. Camd:e n. 

WuHEE'LWRIGHT. . ſ. [wheel and wrigbt.] A 
maker of wheel-carriages. 

It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for 
the wheelwr ight. Mortimer, 

Warr'ty. adj, [from whee/,] Circular; fuit- 
able to rotation. 

Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel 

On the hard rock, and give a wh:cly form 

To the expected grinder. Philips. 

To WHEEZE. v. . | Ppeopon, Sax.] To breathe 
with noiſe. 

The conſtriction of the trachæa ſtreightens the 
paſſage of the air, and produces the wheezing in the 
aſthma, Floyer. 

It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſcrip- 
tions, when once a man is in the humour of laugh- 
ing, till he wwh:eze5 at his own dull jeſt. Dr yden. 

The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing ſwine 
With coughs is choak'd. Dryden's Virgil. 

Prepare balſamick cups, to wheezing lungs 
Medicinal, and ſhort-breath'd. Philips. 

Wheezing aſthma loth to ſtir. Swift. 

WutLx., . / [See to WELK.] 

1. An inequality; a protuberance. 

His face is all bubuckles, and whe/k;, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. Sh.keſpeare's Henry V. 

2. A puſtule. [See Wear. ] 

To WHELM. v. . [appilpan, Saxon; wilna, 
Iflandick.] 

I. To cover with ſomething not to be thrown 
off; to bury. 

Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay 
Had wrought, and many whe/m'd in deadly pain. 

Spenſer, 

This pink is my prize, or ocean wheln them all. 

Shak:ſp-are. 

On thoſe curſed engines triple row, 

They ſaw them wwhelr'd, and all their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Mili. 
So the ſad offence deſerves, 

Plung'd in the deep for ever let me lye, 

Mbelu d under ſeas. Addiſon. 

Ditcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like 
one of the mountains under which the poets ſay, 
the giants and men of the earth are whelmed. Pope, 

Deplore 
The abel billow and the faithleſs oar. Gay. 

2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover or 

it. 

helm ſome things over them, and keep them 
there Mortimer. 

WHELP. ». ſ. Celp, Dutch; whuolpar, Iſlandick; 
Bua, Swediſh, ] 

1. The young of a dog ; a puppy. 

They call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs, 
Now, like their wee we crying run away. Shak. 

Whelps come to their growth within three quar- 
ters of a years. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to 
ſee, as generally believed ; but as we have elſe- 
where declared, it is rare that their eye-lids open 
until the twelfth day. Brown. 

2. The young of any beaſt of prey. 

The lion's u ſhall be to himſelf unknown. 

— 

Thoſe unlickt bear whelps. | onne. 

3: A ſon. In contempt. 
he young wh:{p of Talbot's raging brood 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood, 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. A young man. In contempt. 
Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with ſuch a face : 
You whelp. Ben Jonjon's Catiline. 
That aukward wh-/p, with his money-bags, 
would have made his entrance. Addiſon's Guardin 
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A lioneſs hath wh-/ped in the ſtreete, 
And graves have yawn'd. 
| In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monſters h 
And tabled. Milen's Par. Lof. 
In a bitch ready to xhe/p, we found four puppies. 
Fevl-. 
Wurxx. odv., ſwhorn, Gothick ; Ppxnne, Sax. 
unter, Dutch. | 
1. At the time that. 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius 
ſhould ſucceed, when indeed Theodofius did. Cm. 
One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret 
fondneſs and bererolence for him in our minds, 
when we read his ſtory. Add. n. 
2. At what time ? interrogatively. 
When was it ſhe laſt walk d 
Since his majeſty went into the field. Sh. 
If there's a pow'r above us, ; 
And that there is all nature cries aloud, 
through all her works; he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when 7 or where? <1ddifſin. 
3. Which time. 
I was adopted heir by his conſent ; 
Since an, his oath is broke. Shak: ſp. Henry VI. 
4. After the time that. 
When I have once handed a report to another, 
how Know I how he may improve it? Gov. Tong. 
5. At what time. 
Kings may 
Take their advantage en and how they lift. 
amel, 
6. At what particular time. 
His ſeed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. 
Milton. 
7. Wu x as. At the time when; what time. 
Obſolete. 
This when as Guyon ſaw, he *gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady's throne. 


Spenſer. 

When as ſacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 
Their morning incenſe, came the human pair. 
Milton. 
WHExCE. adv. | ry nan from where by the 
ſame analogy with ce from Lere. | 

1. From what place ? 

Whence, and what art thou, execrable ſhape ? 

Milton. 

2. From what perſon ? 

Whence, feeble nature ! ſhall we ſummon aid, 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd ? Prior. 

3. From what cauſe ? 

Whence comes this unſought honour unto me? 
Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? 

Fent in. 

4. From which premiſes. 

Their practice was to look no farther before 
them than the next line ; whence it will follow, 
that they can drive to no certain point, Dryden. 

5. From what place or perſon : indefinitely. ' 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good de- 
ſcends. NMiliun. 

6. For which cauſe. 

Recent wine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is 
turned into an alkaline nature; whence alkaline 
ſalts, taken into a human bod, have the power of 
turning its benign ſalts into fie y and volatile. 

Arbathnot on Alimente. 

7. From what ſource : indefinitely. 

I have ſhewn ven the underſtanding may get 
all the ideas it has. . Lok: 

8. From which cauſe, 

Ulcers, which corrode, and make the wind-pipe 
dry and leſs flexible, whence that ſuffering 3 

1 kmore. 
From WuENCE. A vitious mode of ſpeech. 
rom whence he views, with his black lidded eye, 
Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
Spenſer. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From gene himſelf does fly. Shak. Machth 
O how uulike the place from whence they fell ! 
Milton. 


To WHELP. v. z. To bring young. Applied to | 


beaſts, generally beaſts of prey. 


10. Gf WuExCE. Another barbariſm. 


Shak. Julius Corfar. 


WHE 


- He aſk'd his guide, 
| What and of wh.nce was he who prefe'd the hero's 
fide : D. yd. A nid. 


Wie'xceSorver. adv. [whence and ever.] 
From what place ſoever ; from what cauſe foe- 


rer. 
Ax iden, whence fr wir we have it, contains in 
it all the properties it has. Locke. 


Wretched name, or arbitrary thing |! 
IF hence ever Ithy cruel efſence bring, 
I own thy influence; for 1 feel thy ſting. Prior, 
Wur'xgvrx. ady. [when and ev:r, or 
_ Wur/xSSeves, : ever.] At whatſover 
time. | 
O welcome hour whenever / Why delays 
His hand to execute ? Milt. Par. L:ft, 
Men grow firſt acquainted with man” - f theſe 
ſelf-evident truths, upon their being propoſed ; 
not becauſe innate, but becauſe the conſideration 
of the nature of the things, contained in thoſe 
words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, 
how or whenſpever he is brought to reflection. 
Locke. 
Our religion, wh-never it is truly received into 
the heart, will appear in juſtice, friendſhip, and 
charity. Rogers. 
Wurxx. adv, [ ppœen, Saxon; waer, Dutch.] 
1. At which place or places. 
She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney. 
God doth in publick prayer reſpect the ſo- 
lemnity of places, wh-re his name ſhould be called 
on amongſt his people. Hookers 
In every land we have a larger ſpace, 
Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs. 


In Lydia born, 

IV ber: plenteous harveſts the fat fields adorn. 
The ſolid parts, where the fibres are more cloſe 
and compacted. - Blackmore, 
2. At what place ? , 
Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs 


Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas. Mili. 
Ah ! where was Eloiſe? Pope. 
z- At the place in which. 

V bere I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-hke duty, 
I now am full refoly'd to take a wife. Shakeſp. 
4. Any WHERE. At any place. 

Thoſe ſubterraneons waters were univerſal, as 
a diiſolution of the exterior earth could not be 
made any where but it would fall into waters. 

| Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

5. WuEtRE. like here and there, has in compo- 
ſition a kind of pronominal fignification ; as, 
wh reof, of which. 

6. It has the nature of a noun. Not now in 
uſe. 

He ſhall find no where ſafe to hide himſelf. Span. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Shekeſp. 

WHEREABOUT. adv. [where and about.] 

1. Near what place? 

2. Near which place. 

Thou firm ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my whereabout. Shakeſps 

2. Concerning which. 

The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the 
worthineſs of the ſubject from which they pro- 


k-.] ceed, and the object whereabout they are conver- 


ſant: we muſt of neceſſity, in both reſpects, ac- 
knowledge that this preſent world affordeth not 
any thing comparable unto the duties of 2 e 

+16 Ker. 

4. Near what place? as, vbereal cu did you loſe 
what you are ſeeking? 

Wurrxa's. cdv. [where and as.] 

1. When on the contrary. 

Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots 
who are moſt notortouily ignorant ? whereas true 
zeal ihould always begin with true knowledge. 

Spr..tt's Ser noms, 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform 
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juice : whereas animals live upon very different 
ſorts of ſubſtances. Art athnot, 

2. At which place. Obſulete. 

They came to fi-ry flood of Phlegeton, 

* Whereas the damned ghoſts in torments fry. F. Q. 

Prepare to ride unto St. Alban's, 

N bercas the King and queen do mean to hawk. 
Shakeſpeare's Hery VI. 

3- The thing being ſo that. Always referred 
to ſomething different. | 

Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much com- 
mended, ſome for their mild and merciful difpo- 
ſition, tome for their virtuous ſeverity, ſome for 
integrity of life ; all theſe were the fruits of true 
and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Hooker. 

Whereas all bodies ſeem to work by the com- 
munication of their natures, and impreſſions of 
their motions ; the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeem- 
<th to participate more of the former, and the 
ſpecies audible of the latter. Bacon. 

Whereas wars are generally cauſes of porerty, 
the ſpecial nature of this war with Spain, if made 
by ſea, is like to be a lucrative war. con. 

Whereas ſeeing requires liglit, a free medium, 
and a right line to the objeRs, we can hear in the 
dark, immureqd, and by curve lines. Holder. 

WF bereas at firſt we had only three of theſe prin- 
eiples, their number is already ſwoln to five. 

Baker on Learning. 

4. But on the contrary, 

One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which 
is ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bu'k of 
the earth : another fancies that the earth will ere 
long all be waſhed away by rains, and the waters 
of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
land : whereas, by this diſtribution of matter, con- 
tinual proviſion is every where made for the ſup- 
ply of bodies. Mood. 

WurEREa'T. adp. [were and at.] 

1. At which, 

This he thought would be the fitteſt reſting 
place, till we might go further from his mother's 
fury ; erent he was no leſs angry, and aſhamed, 
than deſirous to obey Zelmane. Sidney. 

This is in man's converſion unto God, the firſt 

ſtage whereat his race towards heaven beginneth. 
11coker. 
I bereat I wak' d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream : 
Had lively ſhadow'd. Aiilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

When we have done any thing zubbereat they are 
diſpleaſed, if they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould 
ſeek to rectiſy their miſtakes about it, and inform 
them better. Rettlexwell, 

2. At what ? as, 2wh-reat are you offended ? 

WuzRERy!. adv. [where and by.] 

1. By which. 

But even that, you muſt confeſs, you have re- 
ceived of her, and fo are rather gratefully to thank 
ber, than to preſs her any further, till you bring 
ſomething of your own, «vher2by to claim it. Sid. 

Prevent thoſe evils <w--r:4y the heazts of men 

_ are loſt. Heo:k. 
| You take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I hive, Shak. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince 
ewhercby he was a King, he may refreth himſelf by 
conſidering all that is left lin, «hereby he is a man. 
: T avlor. 
This is the moſt rational and moſt profitable 
way of learning languages, and hereby we nav 
beſt hope to give account to God of our youth 
ſpent herein. Mitten 
This delight they take in doing miſchief, 2 
by 1 mean the pleature thev take to put any thing 
in pain that is capable of it. is no other than a f:1- 
reign and introduced dupoſition. Lecke. 
3- By what ? as, wherzby wilt thou accompliſn 
thy deſign ? 
WHEre'veR. av. [where and ev.r.} At what- 
ſocver place. 
Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 
I berevir that on ground they moug'n him find. 
Spenſer. 
Him ſerve, and fear ! 
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Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 

Wherever plac'd, let him diſpoſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Not only to the ſons of Abraham's loins 

Salvation ſhall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 

Of Abraham's faith, «bcrever through the world 

Milton. 

I here -er thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all ſhe brings. Waller. 
The climate, about thirty degrees, may paſs for 

the Heſperides of our age, whatever or wherever 

the other was. Templ:. 


He cannot but love virtue, wwh-rever it is. F. Atter., 


I beret er he bath receded from the Moſaick ac- 
count of the earth, he hath receded from nature 
and matter of fact. IVcondwward. 

Ilherever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly 
below the noveliſt; ſince the incidents he has «d- 
ded are neither neceſſary nor probable, Shak. 14 %. 

Wur'kxrokk. adv. | where and for.] 

r. For which reaſon. 

The ox and the aſs defire their food, neither 
purpoſe they unto themſelves any end wherefore. 

Hooker. 

There is no cauſe wwher-fors we ſhould think 
God more deſirous to maniteſt his favour by tem- 
poral bleſſings towards them than towards us. Hot. 

Shall I tell you why ? 

Ay, Sir; and <vherefore; for, they ſay, every 
why hath a ze . Shakeip. Comedy of Errours, 

2. For what reaſon ? 

I ieſus gaze this goodly company, 

As if ty ſaw ſome wond'rous monument? Shak. 
O wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Milion's Ayomſſes. 

Wrtkrtr's, adv. [where and in.] 

1. In which. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 

Wherein have you been galled by the king? Shak. 

Try waters by weight, *vberein you may find 
ſome difference, and the lighter account the better. 

Bacon. 


Heav'n 
Is as the book of God before thee ſet, 
herein to read his wond'rous works. 
Too ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compalt, wherein we 
Muſt bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd mo 
lion. 


Milton. 


This the happy morn 

Wieren the ſon of heav'n's eternal king, 
Our great redemption from above did bring! M;:/. 

Had they been treated with more kindneſs, and 
their queſtions anfwered, they would have taken 
more pleafure in improving their knowledge, 
wherein there would be ſtill newneſs. Locke. 

Their treaty was finiſhed, wwherern I did them 
ſeveral good offices, by the credit I now had at 
court, aad they made me a viſit. Swift, 

There are times wherein a man ought to be cau- 
tious as well as innocent. Swift. 

2. In what? 

They ſay, wherein have we wearied him? Mlzc/:. 

Wuxx TUN To. ade. (ahi re and into. ] Into which, 

Where's the palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Shat-{peare's Othe!l>, 
Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild oats, 
where int corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon's N. H. 

My ſubje& does not oblige me to point forth the 
place ohe this water is now retreated. Io. 

Wur'ntNRHsSs. u. ſ. | from where.) Ubicty ; im- 
perfect locality, 

A point hath no dimenſions, but only a <vhbere. 
, and is next to nothing. Grew's Coſmolegy. 

Wurrto'y, adv. | where and of. ] 

1. Of which. l 

A thing zubereof the church hath, ever ſince the 
art beginnine, reaped fingular commodity. Hooker, 

do not find the certain numbers cf their 
armies did conſiſt. Dawies on Ireland. 

"Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in 
ſuch a project, 4vs:rcof I have not had the leaſt 
int from any of my predeceilors, the poets. Dry. 

2. Of what; indefinitely. 

How this world, when and whereof created. Mx. 

3. Of what? interrogatively; as, whereof was 


the houſe built ? 
| 
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Wurxro'x. adv, [where and an.] 

1. On which. 

As for thoſe things whereon, or elſe wherewith, 
ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they are by ſuch 
abuſe. Hooky, 

Infected be the air wherron they ride. £ bakeſp, 

So looks the ſtrand, wheroon the imperigus flog 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Shak. Hey IV, 

He lik'd the ground wwheoremn the trod. Alton, 

2. On what? as, *vh:reon did he fit? 

Wiit'kES0. 

Wurnrsot'vEk. 

1. In what place ſoever. I hereſo is obſolete, 

That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, 
Lerch he be, and ſoon upon him light. Shen ir. 

Poor naked wretches, whereſ#'cr you are, * 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? SH. Xing Lear, 
He oft 


adv. | where and Joever.] 


Frequented their aſſemblies, whereſ» met. Milton, 
2. To what place ſoever. Not proper. 
Can miſery no place of ſafety know? 

The noiſe purſues me ere I go. Dryd.n, 


WaHEkETOf, 
Wirnruwro, 
1. To which. 
She bringeth forth no kind of creature, u 
ſhe is wanting in that which is needful. Hand. 
What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firſt place both of credit and obedience is due; 
the next <herunto is whatſoever any man can ne- 
ceſſarily conclude by force of reaſon: after theſe, 


} adv. [where and to, or unto, ] 


the voice of the church ſucceedeth. Howley, 
I hold an old accuſtum'sd feaſt, 
IF hereto I have invited many a gueſt. Shad. . 


IF hereto tl Almighty anſwer d, not diſpleas'd. 
Aſilen. 
2. To what? to what end? as, wherero is this 
expence ? | 
WutreuPoN, adv. [where and 2e; Upon 
which. 
The townſmen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex; 
whereupyn he came thither. CI. rend n. 
ling there had riſen a war betwixt them, 
if the earl of Deſmont had not been ſent into En- 
gland. Davies. 
Wrrngw! TH. adv, \ where and with, or 
Wurn 8 withal, | 
1. With which. 
As for thoſe things wherewith ſuperſtition works 
eth, polluted they are. Hooker, 
Her blifs is all in pleaſure and delight, 
I7herexi:h ſhe makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer, 
Northumberland, thou ladder wwhererwithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. 
Shakeſpeare, 
In regard of the troubles wherewith this king 
was diſtreſſed in England, this army was not cf 
ſufticient ſtrength to make an entire conqueſt of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
1 he builders of Babel, ſtill with vain deſign, 
New Babels, had they where vithal, would build. 
Alilion. 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has 
an inclination to pay you his obligations, if he had 
whertwithal ready about him. W,cher!y. 
The prince could {ave from ſuch a number of 
ſpoilers, wh-rewvithal to carry on his wars abroad. 
Dawvenant. 
The frequency, warmth and affection, <vhere» 
with they are propoſed. Rogers Senn. 
But it is impoſſible for a man, who openly de- 
clares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſe- 
curity that he will not be falſe and cruel, when» 
ever a temptation offers, Which he values more 
than he does the power wwhormwith he was truſted. 
Swi) 7. 
2. With what? interrogatively. 
If the ſalt bath loſt its ſayour ⁊c bereit ſhall it 
be ſalted ? M. rhe. 
3+ I Know that cuberixvithal is ever uſed in queſ- 
tion. 
To Wurluntr r. v. 6. Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, 
from ferret. | 
1. To 


W H E. 
1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. A low col- 


loquial word. a 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſeow th. 
Wuslukv. . . | Of uncertain derivation.] A 

light boat uſed on rivers. 

And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, 
He calleth for a ferry ; 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth — 
As fate as in a wherry. ayton's N <>. 
Let the vellel ſplit on ſhelves, yu 
With the freight enrich themſelves: 
Safe within my little err y, 
All their madneſs makes me merry. Swift. 
To WHET. v. a. [Ppetran, Saxon; werten, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To ſharpen by attrition. 
Fool, thou he a knife to Kill thyſelf. Shak. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
To ſtab at half an hour of my frail lite. Shakeſpeare. 
This viſitation 

Is but to where thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. Shakeſp. 
Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetzed 

blade of a knife, will not impart its colour. Yoy/e, 
There is a Roman flave whcting his knife, and 

liſteniag. Addifon on Italy. 
Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor 
wheated with oil. Swift, 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious : 
it is uſed with en and forwwd, but improperly. 
Peace, good queen 

O twhet not an theſe two too furious peers ; 

For bleſſed are the peace-makers! Shakeſpeare. 
Since Caſſius firſt did bt me againſt Cæſar, 

I have not ſlept. Shak, ſp. Julius Caſar. 
I will wwhet an the king. Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 
He favoured the Chriſtian merchants; and the 

more to whet him for:vard:, the baſſa had cunningly 

inſinuated into his acquaintance one ä 

nol hs 
Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget 

Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will het 

My mind to ſcorn. Dunne. 
The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in 

baked meats, move appetite, is by vellication of 

thoſe nerves ; for motion whtteth. H,, Nat. Hiſt, 

A diſpoſition in the King began to be diſcovered, 
which, nouriſhed and wherted on by bad counſellors, 
proved the blot of his times; which was the cruſh- 
ing treaſure gut of his ſubjects purſes, by penal 

laws. B.rcin's Henry VII. 
Tis ſad that we ſhould ſacrifice the church's 

peace to the whe!ting and inflaming of a little vain 


curioſity. Decay of Pity. 
Great contemporaries het and cultivate each 
other. Dryden. 


Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 
And whetted human induſtry by care; 
Nor fuſſer d ſloth to ruſt his active reign. Dryden. 

WuzrT. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of ſharpening. 

2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An iv'ry table is a certain ub; 

You would not think how heartily he'l! eat. Dry. 

He affiſted at four hundred howls of punch, 
nat to mention ſips, Crams, and whets. Spectator. 

Wurt'THER. adv. { PpoScn, Saxon.] A parti- 
cle expreſſing one part of a dis unctive queſtion 
in oppoſition to the other: anſwered by o. 

As thev, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, 
how to ſerve God both morning and evening, 
whether ſermons may be had or nov. Hoot, 

Reſolve whether you will or no. Sha. Rich. III. 

Perkin's three counſellors regiſtered theraſclves 
ſaaQuary-men ; and <vbethry upon pardon obtained, 
or continuance within the privilege, they were 
not proceeded with. ACN. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail 
er not, we cngulyh ourſelves into aſſured danger. 

Hayw.rd. 

Then didſt thou found that order, whether love 

Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 


Each was a noble cauſe, Deinhom. 
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It has been the queſtion of ſome curious wits, 
Il hether in the world there are more heads or feet ? 


Epictetus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, to 
conſult with the oracle whether he ſhould do it 37 
no, it being necetſary to be done. Decay of Picty. 

Whether by health or ſickneſs, life o- death, mer- 
cy is {t.l] contriving and carrying on the ſpirit ual 
good of all who love Gud. South's Sermms, 

This aſſiſtance is only offered to men, and not 
forced upon them, whcther they will or no. T. illotſon. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation 
of commo lities, our money muſt go to pay our 
debts, whether melted or not. Locke. 

Whether it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcove- 
ries fall not into the pope's hands, or for ſome 
other reaſon, the Prince of Farneſe will keep this 
ſeat from being turned up, till one of his own fa- 
mily is in the chair. Addiſon on Italy. 

WHETHER. pranaun. Which of two. 

Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords? Spen. 

Whether of them twaiu did the will of his father? 

Mu. xxi. 

Whether is more beneficial, that we ſhould have 
the ſame yearly quanticy of heat diſtributed equal- 
ly, or a greater ſhare in Summer, and in Winter a 
leis? HNeutiiy. 

Let them take wh-ther thev will: if they de- 
duce all animals from ſingle pairs, even to make 
the ſecond of a pair, is to write aſter a copy. 

Hentliy. 

Wrr's rox t. . /. {whet and fone.] Stone on 
. any thing is whetted, or rubbed to make i: 
Marp. 

The minds of the afflicted do never think they 
have fully conceived the weight or meaſure of 
their own woe: they uſe their atfection as a u 
ſtane both to wit and memory. Hooker. 
What avail'd her reſolution chaſte, 

Whoſe ſobereſt looks were wu an to defire ? 


Fair fax. 
Theſe the whe:ffone ſharps to eat, 
And cry, milſtones are good meat. Pen Tonſon. 
to the razor; but the will is the hand, that muſt 
apply the one to the other. South. 
A whet/ſoxe is not an inſtrument to carve with; 
but it ſharpens thoſe that do. Shakeſpeare Hlftratcd. 
Wre'r TER. u. J. [from ver.] One that whets 
or ſharpens. 
Love and enmity are notable vw and quick- 
eners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. More. 
WHEY. ,. [ ppœz, Sax. ., Dutch. ] 
1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from which 
the oleoſe or grumous part is ſeparated. 


Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by be- 
ing diluted with a greater quantity of ſerum or 
whey in the glandules of the breaſt. Harvey. 
2. It is uted of any thing white and thin. 
Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What, ſoldiers wh-y face 
Shut ſpeare, 
Wur“v tv. lach. [from wicy.) Partaking of 
Wut'visu. { whey; reſembling whey. 
Thoſe medicines being opening and piercing, 
fortify the operation of the liver, in ſending down 
the wheycy part of the blood to the reins. Bacon. 
He that quaffs 
Such wh-yi/Þ liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
He'll roar. Philips. 
WHICH. prov, [Ppile, Saxon; 20 , Dutch | 
r. The pronoun relative; relating tu things. 
The apoſtles term it the pledge of our heavenly 
inheritance, ſometimes the handſel or earneſt of 
that which 15 to come. Howier. 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant <wwhich 
hap to be reſerved are ignorant. Bon. 
To which their want of judging abilities, add 
alſo their want of opportunity to apply to ſuch con- 
ſideratiot as may let them into the true goodneſs 
and evil of things, ieh are qualities woch ſel- 
dom difplay themſelves to the firſt view. South. 
The queen of furies by their ſide is ſet, . 


Holyday. 


I'll make you feed on'curds and whey. Shak. p. conſtantly, as if driven 
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I ki-5, if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears, 
Dy . 

After the ſeveral- earths, conſider the — 
the ſurface of this globe which is barren, as ſand 
and rocks. Lecke. 

2. It had formerly ſometimes the before it. 

Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name, by 
the which ye are called ? | 
3. It was formerly uſed for who, and related 
likewiſe to perſons: as in the firſt words of the 
Lord's prayer. 

The Almighty, which giveth wiſdom to whom- 
ſoever it pleaſeth him, did, for the good of his 


church, ſtay thoſe eager affections. Hooker. 
Do you hear, fir, of a battle? 
Every one hears that, 

#Pbich can diſtinguiſh found, Sh. King Lear, 


Had 1 been there, which am a ſilly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have tofs'd me on their ikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. bakeſp. 
4- The genitive of which, as well as of who, is 
whoſe ; but whoſe, as derived from which, is ſcarcely 
uſed but in poetry. 
Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whſe mortal taſte. Miu. 
5- It is ſometimes a demonſtrative: as, take 
which you will. | 
What is the night ? 
— Almoſt at odds with morning, which is ieh. 
Shateſpeare. 
6. It is ſometimes an interrogative: as, «which is 
the man ? a 
I bich of you convinceth me of fin? Jobn. 
For which of theſe works do ye ſtone me ? Jobr, 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire. 
Tickel. 
WurcnsoEverR. pron. [which and ſever. ] Whe- 
ther one or the other. 
I hichſaver of theſe he takes, and how often ſo- 
ever he doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot 
nearer the eud of ſuch addition than at firſt ſetting 
out. Locks, 
WHIFF. =. / {chwvytb, Welſh.] A blaſt, a puff 


Diligence is to the underſtanding as the e of wind. 


Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide ; 
But with the tobi and wind of his fell ſword, 
Th' unnerved father falls. Shakeſpeare's Haualet. 
If ſome unſav'ry v betray the crime, 
Invent a quarrel ſtraight. ydeu. 
Three pipes after dianer he conſtantly ſmokes, 
And ſeaſons his u, with impertinent jokes. 
Prior. 
Nick pulled out a boatſwain's whiſtle : upon the 
firſt whiff the tradeſmen came jumping in. A luth. 
To Wurz. v. u. ew whiff. ] To move in- 
y a puff of wind. 
Nothing is more familiar, than for a whifflirg 
fop, that has not one grain of the ſenſe of a man 
of honour, to play the hero. L'Eftrange, 
Was our reaſon given to be thus puff'd about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a feather, 
The ſport of ev ry ing blaſt that blows? Rowe. 
A perſon of a ig and unſteady turn of 
mind cannot keep cloſe to a point of controverſy, 
but wanders from it perpetually. Watts, 
Wur'rFLes. _ [from ve. 
1. Au ancient officer of ſtate. 
The beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
\Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice the deep- mouth d 


ſea, 
Which, like a mighty whrfler *fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way. Shak jp. Henry V. 
2. One of no conſequence; one moved with a 
whitf or putt. 
Oar fine young ladies retain in their ſervice a 
great number of ſupernumerary and inſignificant 
fellows, which they uſe like wbiflers, and com- 
monly call ſhoeing-horns. Spectator. 
Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate · houſe, ſhall talk of the conſtitution. 


Swift, 
WR. v. ſ. ¶ Pe, Saxon. ] _ 


2. The name of a faction. 


| 


And ſaatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat, 
| 
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The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſel- 
tom corn enough to ſerve them round the year; 
and the northern parts producing more than they 
need, thoſe in the weſt come in the Summer to 
buy at Leith the ſtores that come from the north : 
and from a word, whiggam, uſed in driving their 
horſes, all that drove were called the whiggamors, 
and ſhorter the whizgs, Now in that year before 
the news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, 
the miniſters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching 
on the head of their pariſhes with an unheard of 
fury, pray ing and preaching all the way as they 
came. The marquis of Argyle and his party came 
and headed them, they being about fix thouſand. 
This was called the whiggamor's inroad ; and ever 
after that, all that oppoſed the court came in con- 
tempt to be called big: and from Scotland the 
word was brought into England, where it is now 
one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Burnet, 

Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, 
ſhovid avoid the extremes of «whiz for the fake of 
the former, and the extremes of tory on account 
of the latter. Sift. 

Wur's ois H. adj. [from whig.] Relating to the 
Whigs. 

She'll prove herſelf a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the 26. gg cauſe, 

Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift. 

Wu reis. z. /. [from whig.] The notions of 
a whig. 

I conld quote paſſages from fifry pamphlets, 
wholly made up of *ww/ig2iſm and atheiſm. Swift. 

WHILE. . J. [ei, Germ. Ppile, Sax.] Time; 
ſpace of time. . 

If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain 
this much of you, that you will remain ſome ⁊ 
in this company, to eaſe your own travel and our 
ſolitarineſs. Sidac y. 

I have ſeen her rife from her bed, and again re- 
turn to bed; yet all this wh:/e in a moſt faſt Neep. 

: Shakejp. Macbeth. 

One while we thought him innocent, 

And then w' accus'd the conſul. Fen Fonjon's Cat, 
We ſaw him feeding come, 

And on his necke a burthen lugging home, 

Moſt highly huge, of ſere-wood ; which the pile 

That fed his fire, ſupplide all ſupper e. Chun. 

I hope all ingenuous perſons will advertiſe me 
fairly, if they think it worth their h, of what 
they diſlike in it. Digby. 

Pauſing a wwilr, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. 

Milton. 

How could'ſt thou look for other, but that God 
ſhonid condemn thee for the doing of thoſe things 
for which thine oven conſcience did condemn thee, 
All the «vb: thou waſt doing of them ? Tillatſan. 

That Which I have all this w£:/- been endea- 
vouring to convince men to, is no other but what 
God himſelf doth port icularly recommend. Ti!/:2/. 

Few, without the hope of another life, would 
think it worth their <vb:/c to live above the allure- 
ments of ſenſe. Attertury, 

What fate has Ciſpos'd of the papers, tis not 
worth be to tell. Locke. 

W. E. 

Wut. 

WunLsT. 

1. During the time that. 
ibil 1 was protector, 

Pi: y was all the fault that was in me. t . 

What we have, we prize not to the worth, 
silit we enjoy it; but bring lackt and loc, 

Wh, then we rack the value. Shutefp. 

Repeated whit. the ſedentary earth 

A ©: her end. 

2. At long as. 

Ufe your memory, you will ſenſibly experience 
a gratual improvement, while you take care not 
to overload it. Watts. 

3. At the ſame time that. 

Vils by the experiment of this miniſtration 
they glorify God, for your profeiſed ſubjection 
unto the poipel. 2 Cor. ix. 

Can les imaging that God lends forth an iwreftt- 


1 ac | Ppile, Saxon. II bikes is now 
out uf ule. } 


AMilicu. 
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tible ſtrength againſt ſome ſins, whilſt in others he 
permits men a power of repelling his grace ? 
Decay of Pity. 

All hearts ſhall bend, and ev'ry voice 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice, 
ile all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 

And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 

He fits attentive to his own applanſe, 
lil. Wits and Templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And u onder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. Pope. 

To WulL=t. v. n. | from the noun. ]. To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have ee that 
the ili time, the gathering together, and wait- 
ing a little before dinner, is the moſt aukwardly 
patted away of any. : Spe&tutor. 

WurLEkE, adv. [while and ere, or before. ] A 
little while ago; ere while. Not in uſe. 

That curſed wight, from whom | ſcap'd wwhilere, 
A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair. Spenſer. 

Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 
You taught me but vh1/c-ere ? Shakeſp. 

Thoſe armies that whil:-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him ſtruck dead with 
fear. Drayton. 

Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd «uhilere. Kal. 

He who, with all heav'n's heraldry, whilere 
Enter'd the world, now bleeds to give us eaſe. 

Milton. 

Wur'r om. adv. [Ppilom, Saxon, that is, once 
on a time. | Formerly ; once; of old. Not in uſe. 

Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their 

bowers, 
There whi/9y: wont the Templar knights abide, 
'Till they decayed through pride, Spenſer, 

In northern clime a val'rous Kuight 
Did wv4h1/o: Kill his bear in fight, | 
And wound a fidler. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 
For ſo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Wi:lom did flay his dearly loved mate. 

WHIM. . . [This word is derived by Siu 
from a thing turning round; nor can 1 find any 
ety mology more probable.] A freak; an odd 
fancy; a caprice; an irregular motion of defire. 

All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gameſter's pate. Sæui ſt. 

He learat his whims, and high-flown notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. Hare, 

To Wurur ER. v. n. [winmeren, German.] To 
cry without any loud noiſe. 

The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop this 
ſort of crying, and ſilence their <v/impering. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whinp'ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. Rowe. 

In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 
She gently zvhimpers like a Jowing cow. - Swift. 

Wuburtrb. adj. [I ſuppoſe from euhimper.] 
This word feems to mean diſtorted with crying. 

This 5»7p/ed, whining, purblind, wayward 

boy, 
This fignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Th' anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. Shak. 

Wur'msxty. u. . [Only another form of the 
word whim] A freak; acaprice ; an odd fancy; 
a whim. v 

At this rate a pretended freak or w/i»/{. y may be 
palliated. 1 "Fftrange. 

A!l the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that 
can be imagined, all the fancies and wi»; of 
po2ts and painters, and Egyptian idolaters, if fo 
be they are confiſtent with life and propagation, 
wou'd be now act gally in being, if our atheiſt» 
notion were true. Kiy on the Creation. 

S nov, as Health or temper changes, 

In larger compaſs Alma ranges 
This day below, the next above, 
As light or ſold 2vhimſeys move. Peer. 

Wnat I ſheak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, 

Nos 
The ditierence there is hetwixt nature and art; 
I court others in verſe, but I love thee in profe ; 
And they have my whin/fes, but thou haſt my heart. 
Prim. 
Oranges in r ſey- boards went round. King 


Ad_liſen. 


| 


a ſplenetick whimſ-y. 


Hudibras.| 


Milton, 


He ſpcke this with ſuch a ſedate and undiſturbed | 
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mind, that I could not impute it to melancholy, or 
Blackmore, 
The extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 
Men's folly, whim/i:s, and inconſtancy. Safe, 

WurMs1cAL, adj. | from whimſey. | Freakith ; 
capricious ; oddly fanciful. 

In another circumſtance I am particular, or, as 
my neighbours calls me, whin/i al: a my garden 
invites into it all the birds, I do not ſuffer any one 
to deftroy their neſts. Al fee, 

Wuix. n. ſ. | chroyn, Welch ; grrifto (pieſa, Lat.] 
Furze ; gorſe. 9 

With wwhins or with furzes thy hovel renew. T7. 

Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, 
juniper, wwhm-buſh, and thiitle, Bac v. 

To WHINE. v. . | yan ian, Sax. we, Dutch ; 
cxvyno, Welch. ] To lament in low murmurs ; to 
make a plaintive noiſe ; to moan meanly and effe. 
minately. 

They came to the wood, where the hounds were 
in couples ſtaying their coming, but with a 27 


"ing accent craving liberty. Sidn:y, 
At his nurſe's tears 

He <whirz'd and roar'd away your victory, 

That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


Twice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. Shakeſp.. 


Whip him,. 
Till, like a hoy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shak. Ant. and Clenp. 
The common people have a ci tone and ac- 
cent in their ſpeech, as if they did ſtill ſuffer ſume 
oppreſſion. Darvict, 
Then, if we v6, look. pale, 
And tel! our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again; 
So neither ſpeaking,. doth became 
The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb. SA. 
He made a viler noife than ſwine 
In windy weather, when they whine, Hudibras, 
Some, under ſheeps cloathing, had the proper- 
ties of wolves, that is, they could whine and howl, 
as well as bite and devour. South's Ser mans. 
I was not horn fo baſe to flatter crowds, 
And move your pity by a whiniry tale. Dryden. 
Laughing at their «<v{ining may perhaps be the 
proper method. Locle. 
Life was given for noble purpoſes; and there- 
fore it muſt not be ſacrificed to a quarrel, nor 
whined away in love. Collier. 
Upon a general mourning, mercers and wool- 
len-drapers would in four and twenty hours raiſe 
their cloths and ſilks to above a double price; and, 
if the mourning continued long, come ii 
with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ſtarve. Swift, 
Wuixx. . J. from the verb.] Plaintive 
noiſe ; mean or affected complaint. 
The favourable opinion of men comes oſten- 
times by a few demure looks and affected ue 
ſet off with ſome odd de votional poſtures and gri- 


maces. South, 
Thy hateful see of woe 

Breaks ia upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts 

My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. Feten. 


To Wur'xxvy, 2. a. | L iauio, Lat. from the ſound. ] 
To make a noiſe like a horſe or colt. 

Wur'xyARD. 2./. [pinnanand ane, to gain ho- 
nour, Saxon. Stmrer, I know not whether this 
word was ever uſed ſeriouſiy, and therefore per- 
haps it might be denominated in contempt far 29e, 
atovl to cut witr,] A ſword: in contempt. 

He ſnatch'd lis «wharyard up, that fled 
When he was falling off his fteed. Hoditrat. 

To WHIP. v. a. [Ppeopan, Saxon; wippeny 
Dutch. ] 

1. To ſtrike with any thing tough and flexible. 

He took 

The harneſs'd ſeeds, that Nill with horror ſhock, 
und plies them with the laſh, and whips em on; 
And, as he whips, upbraids em with his fon. Aud. 

2. To few ſlightly, 

In half whip: muſlin needles uſeleſs lie. Cay 

3. Lo drive with laſhes. 

This unbcard ſaucinets, and boyiſh troops, 71 

E 
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The king doth ſmile at ; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. Shak: ſpare. 

Let's *vhip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again : 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shak. Kich. III. 

Since I pluckt geefe, play'd truant, and iet 
top, I Knew not what 'twas to be beaten till lately. 

Shakeſpeare. 

If ordered every day to whip his top, ſo long as 
to make him weary, he will wiſh for his book, if 
you promiſe it him as a reward of having hip: his 
top luſtily quite out. 
hat cream; unfortify'd with wine or ſenſe ! 

Froth'd by flattern-muſe, Indifference. Harte. 

4. To correct with laſhes. 

I'll leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, 
Hoping you'll find good cauſe to whip them all. Sh. 

Reaſon with the fellow, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this, 
Leſt you ſhould chance to wh.p your information. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin-feather'd thing, 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing, 
Who for falſe quantities was whip? at ſchool 
But t' other day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dry. 

How did he return this haughty brave, 

Who biet the winds, and made the ſea his ſlave ? 
Dryden. 

This requires more than ſetting children a taſk, 
and whipping them without any more ado, if it be 
not done to our fancy. Locke, 

Oh chain me ! whip me! let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabbles and inſulting crowds ! 

Give me but life. Smith's Pherdra and Hippolitus. 

Heirs to titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs 
in their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and 
indignity of whipping. Swift. 

* To laſh with ſarcaſm. 

hey would whip me with their fine wits, 'till 
I was as creſt-fallen as a dried pear. Shak:ſpeare. 

6. Toinwrap. 

Its ſtring is firmly whipe about with ſmall gut, 
that it may the eaſier move in the edge of the 
rowler. Moxon's Mechamecal Exereiſcs. 

To Way. v. a. To take any thing nimbly : al- 
ways with a particle aſcertaining the ſenſe ; as, 
aut, on, up, awry. A ludicrous uſe, 

In his lawleſs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 

He biet his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 

And ig this brainiſh apprehenſion Kills 

The unſeen good old man. Sbateſp. Hamlet. 

She in a hurry whips up her darling under her 
arm. L' Eftrange. 

Raiſe yourſelf upon your hinder legs, and then 
ſtreich out your head: I can eaſily r. up to 
your horns, and ſo out of the well. ZFfrange. 

Britk Suſan whips her linen from the rope, 
Whillt the firſt drizz'ling ſhow'r is born _ 

wift, 

Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to whip it 
out in a moment. 

To Wut v. u. To move nimbly. 
ecrous word. 

Tuo friends travelling together, met a bear up- 
on the way: the one w67ps a tree, and the other 
throws himſelf flat upon the ground. I. Ir ange. 

The fimple ſquire made a ſudden ftart to fol- 


= * 


A * 


low ; but the juſtice of the quorum «wh/pped be- 


tween. Tatl-r, 
WHIP. . /. \Ppeop, Saxon.] An inſtrument 
of correction tough and pliant. 
There ſat infernal pain, 
And faſt bende him ſat tumultuous Nrife z 
The one in hand an iron whip did rain, 
The other brandiſhed a bloody knife. 
Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a whip, 
To laſh the raſcil naked through the world. Shak. 
Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well 2 
dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do. Sh, 
High on her head ſhe rears two twiſted ſnakes ; 
Her chain ſhe rattles, and her «vb ſhe ſhakes. 
Dryden, 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which 


, Spinſ'r, 


| But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound. Dry. 
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Warr and pur. With the utmoſt haſte. 
Each ftaunch polemick 
Came p and ſpur, and daſh'd thro' thin and thick. 


nc 

WaHrecorn, . ſ. [whip and cord.) Cord of which 
laſhes are made. 

In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall fold- 
ings, often repeated, which look like fo many 
bi pod. Dryd:n, 

WurPGRAF TING. 3. . {In gardening.) A kind 
of grafting. 

WaurenanD. 8. ſ. [whip and hund.] Advantage 
over. 

The archangel, when diſcord was reſtive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtry 
with fair words, has the wh , of her, aud drags 
her out with many tri Dryden. 

WareLAsH. u. /. The laſh or ſmall end of a 
whip. ' 

Have whiplaſh wel knotted and cartrope inough. 

Tuer. 

Waur'yy RR. . . [from 20h. ] One who * — 

with whipping. 
Love is merely a madnefs, and deſerves as well 
a dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reaſon why they are not ſo punithed is, that the 
whifpers are in love too. Shakeſpeare, 
arppixcPosT. . f. [whipand .] A pillar 
to which criminalsare bound when they are laſhed. 

Could not the whippinyps/i prevail, 
With all its rhet'rick, nor thy jail, 

To keep from flaying ſcourge the (kin, 
And ancle tree from iron gin ? 
Waulesaw. n. ſ. up and ſaw. ] 
The 2whipſary is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great 
pieces of ſtuff that «the handſaw will not eaſily 
reach through. Meoxon. 
WuresTAFF, . . [On ſhipboard.] A piece of 
wood faſtened to the helm, which the ſteerſman 
holds in his hand to move the helm and turn the 
ſhip. Bailey. 
WurtsTER. . , [from whip.) A nimble 
fellow. 


Hudibras. 


I am not valiant neither ; 
But ev'ry puny er gets my ſword. Shak:ſp. 
Give that er but his errand, 
He takes my lord chief juſtice' warrant. Prior. 
Muir r, for whipped. 
In Bridewell a number be ſtript, 

Leſſe worthie than theeſe to be wwhipt, Tuſſer. 

To WHIRL. v. a. | PÞpyppan, Saxon; wirbelen, 

Dutch. ] To turn round rapidly, 

My thoughts are hr led like a potter's wheel: 

I know not where I am, nor what I do. Shak p. 

He whirl; his ſword around without delay, 

And hews through adyerſe foes an ample way. 
Dryden. 

With his full force he whir'd it firſt around; 


The Stygian flood, 

Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound, 

Mui the black waves and ratling ſtones around. 
Addiſon. 

With impetuous motion wwH:r'd apace, 

This magick wheel ſtill moves, yet keeps its place. 
Granville. 

They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that 

the ſun, with all the planets and the fixed ſtars, 

are u round this little globe. Mutti. 

To WHIRL. 9. a. 

1. To run round rapidly. 

He, rapt with «whirling wheels, inflames the 


ſkven, ; 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to 
ſhine. Spenſer. 


Five moons were ſeen to-night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did wir / about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. Shak parc. 
As young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and <br; about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dry. 
Wild and diſtracted with their fears, 
They juſtling plunge amidſt the ſounding deeps ; 
The flood away, the ſtruggling ſquagron ſweeps, 


WHI 
2. To move haſtily. 


She what he ſwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar ; 


Dunc. | But whird away, to ſhun his hateful fight, 


Hid in the foreſt. 

WHikL. v. J. [from the verb. 

1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion ; 
rapid circumvolution. 

Twere well your judgments but in plays did 

range ; 

But ev'n your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Aretir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage. Dry. 
Wings =_ my feet ; I'm pleas d to mount on 

is 1, ; 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid ſey ; 
Their various turnings and their whirl; declare, 
And live in the vaſt regions of the air. Creech, 
Nor <vhir{ of time, nor flight of years can waſte. 

Creech. 

I have been watching what thoughts came up 
in the whirl of fancy, that were worth communi- 
cating. Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl : the circling ſand aſcends, 
And in the nobleſt duſt the chariot's loſt. 

2. Any thing moved with rapid rotati 

For though in dreadful whirh we h 
High on the broken wave, 

1 knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impoteut to ſave. Addiſon's Spectator. 
WurkLi8AT. v. .. [whirl and bat.] Any thing 
moved rapidly round to give a blow. It is fre- 
quently uſed by the poets for the ancient ceſtus. 

At whirlbat he had flaia many, and was now 
himſelf lain by Pollux. ily <img 
The wh1ir/5at's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, 
And win the race ere they begin to run. Creech, 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, 
as Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when they 
were thrown before him by Entellus. Dryden, 
The whir/bat and the rapid race ſhall be 
Reſerv'd for Cæſar, and ordain'd by me. Dryden. 

WulkLsox E. . / The patella; the cap of the 
knee. Ainſworth, 
Wur'st1ctc, . . [whirl and gig.] A toy 
which children ſpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percuſſiong 
and whirligigs the axis in perurochio, | 
Ar butbnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 
That ſince they gave things their beginning, 
And ſet this whrr/igig a- ſpinning. Prove 
WarkLytT. . . [Ppypepole, Saxon.] A 
WurkLypooL, place where the water moves 
circularly, and draws whatever comes within the 
circle towards its center; a vortex. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led 
through ford and whir{pool, o'er bog and quagmire. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ia the fathomleſs profound 
Down ſunk they, like a falling ſtone, 
By raging wht {pits overthrown. Sandy:. 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whir{po2) draws you faſt, 
And in a moment ſinks you. Oryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
Send forth, ve wiſe | fend forth your lab ring 
thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columus every moment broke, | 
Of circling zvhir{pools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke. Prior. 
There might ariſe ſome ver ginous motions or 
whir/p:2ls in the matter of the chaos, u hereby the 
atoms muſt be thruſt and crowded to the middle of 
thoſe w/4r{r99/s, and there conſtipate one another 
into great ſolid bodies. Bentley. 
Wulklwixb. =. ſ. [werfe German.] A 
ſtormy wind moving circularly. 
In the very torrent and lie, of your 
paſſion, beget a temperance that may give it 
{moothneſs. Shak. fprare's Hamlet. 

With re kvind; from beneath the tofs'd the ſhip, 
And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep. Dryden. 

WurrxxixG. adj. A word formed ia imitation 
of the ſound expretſed by it. 

From the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 


Dryden's Mn. 


And men and arms, and hortes whirling bears, Smib. | 


he is ſuppoſed to drive the horſes of the ſun. ud. 


And mounts exulting oa triumphant wings. Pepe, 
6 WHISK 
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WHISK. »./. [wiſchen, to wipe, German. 

1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranſpa- 
rent, yet, being long agitated with a ue or 
ſpoon, loſes its tranfparency. Boyle 

If you break any china with the top of the 
ait on the mantle tree, gather up the 3 

wif. 

2. A part of a woman's dreſs. 

An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing 
the worſe for the abatement of intereſt, is wear- 
ing a lawn voii inſtead of a point de Venice. 

| Child on Trade. 

To WHirsK. v. a. [wiſch:n, to wipe, German.] 

1. To ſweep with a imall beſom. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 

Cardan believ'd great ſtates depend 

Upon the tip o' tli' bear's tail's end; 

That as ſhe chi d it t'wards the ſun, 

Strow'd mighty empires up and down. Hudibr as. 

Wur'sK Eu. „. ſ. | from <A. ] The hair grow - 
ing on the check unſhaven; the muſtachio. 

A ſacrifice to fall of ſtate, 
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good and evil that paſs in the heart, and this will 


keep conſcience quick and vigilant. South. 

Sott <vhiſpers through th aſſembly went. Dryden. 

He uncall'd, his patron to controul, 
Divulg'd the ſecret whiſpers of his ſoul. Dryden. 

Wich ſuch like falſe whiſpers, in former reigns, 
the ears of princes have been poiſoned. Davenart. 

Waals ERER» u. ſ. from whiſper. ] 

1. One that ſpeaks low. 

2. A private talker; a teller of ſecrets; a con- 
veyer of intelligence. 

Kings truſt in eunuchs hath rather been as to 
good ſpials and good wwhifperers than good magi- 
ſtrates. Bacon. 

WutsT. [This word is called by St::zer, who 
ſeldom errs, an interjection commanding filence, 
and ſo it is commonly uſed; but Shate;peare uſes it 
as a verb, and Mitten as an adjective ur a participle.) 

1. Are ſilent. 

Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 

And then take hands; 

Curt'ſied when you have, and kiſt, 

The wild waves whift, Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 


Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſters 

Did twiſt together with its wwhi/kcrs. 
Behold four kings in majeſty rever'd, 
With hoary white and a forky beard. Pope. 
A painter added a pair of whiſkers to _— 
Aden. 


2. Still; filent ; or, put to ſilence. 

The winds, with wonder 24%, 
Smoothly the waters kiſs d, | 
Whiſpering new joys to the mild ocean. Milton. 
3. Be ſtill. 
Wuls r. . f. A game at cards, requiring 


Hud ra. 


To WHI'SPER. v. u. Cen, Dutch.] To| cloſe attention and. ſilence, vulgarly pronounced 


ſpeak with a low voice, ſo as not to be heard but | 2. 
by the ear cloſe to the ſpeaker ; to ſycak with ſulj- The clergyman uſed to play at whiff and ſwob- 


picion or timorous caution. bers. Sift. 
He ſometime with fearful countenance would Whift awhile 

deſire the king to look to himſelf; for that all the Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of 

court and city were full of ace ing, and expec- ſmoke, 

tation of ſome ſudden change. Sidicy.| Wreath'd fragrant from the pipe. Thomſon. | 


All that hate me v together againſt me. J..“ To WHISTLE. v. n. [ Ppipclan, Saxon ; Mule, 
In ſpeech of man, the ing or ſuſurrus, Latin.) 
whether louder or ſofter, is an interior ſound : but 
the ſpeaking out is an exterior ſound, and there-| ticulate modulation of the breath. 
fore you can never make a tone, nor ſing in whi/- I've watch'd and travell'd hard: 
p-riag 3 but in ſpeech you may. Bacon. Some time I ſhall fleep out, the reſt I'll . 
The king Aceſtis calls; Shakeſpeare, 
Then ſoftly wiſer” in her faithful ear, Let one *vhi/l: at the one end of a trunk, and 
And bade bis daughters at the rites appear. Pope.| hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſhall 
It 1s as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's com-[ ſtrike ſo ſharp as you can ſcarce endure it. Bacon. 
pay, as it would be ill manners to whiſper in it: While the plowman near at hand 
he is diſpleaſed at both, becauſe he is ignorant off N o'er the furrow'd land. Milton. 
what is ſaid. P Should Bertran ſound his trumpets, 
The hollow wwh//p'-irg breeze. the pliant rills And Torriſmond but whiz through his fingers, 
Purle Gown amid” the twiſted roots. Ton ſen. He draws his army off. Dr yd Spaniſh Fryar. 
To Waser ER. v. 7. He h1//d as he went for want of thought. Dry, 
t. To zddreſs in a low voice. The ploughman leaves the tafk of day, 
When they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, And trudging homeward whi/l/cs on the way. Gay. 
And whiſp one another in the ear. Shak. irg F. 2. To make a ſound with a ſmall wind inſtru- 
Give forrow words; -the grief that does not] meat. 
ſpeak, 3. To found ſhrill. 
li pers the v'erfraught heart, and bids it break. His big manly voice 
Shit ſpare. | Changing again toward childiſh treble pipes, 
He firſt uber the men in the ear, that ſuch a} He e in his ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
an ſhould think ſuch a card. Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
Bacon's Natural Tlifery.l And mountains e to the murm'ring floods. 
The ſteward wiiſpzred the young Templar, that's De ydin. 
true tomy knouledge. Tatler, | Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 
2. To utter in a low voice. Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
You have heard of the news abroad, I mean] The fire took flame, then dafh'd it from the right 
the wh Þer' ons ; for they are yet but ear-kiſs-| On fair Charazus' temples, near the fight 
dig ar gu ments. Sbalſpeurc. Then whiſtly peſt came on. 
Sit and cat your bread, When winged deaths in oi arrows fly, 
Wor wier more a word; or get ye gone, Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted 1tay, 
And we-pe without doors. Chapman, | Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day ? 
They might buzz and 4v'/prr it one to another, | 1%. 
and, tacitly Wi hdra ing from the apoſtles, noiſe | The wild winds e, and the billows roar, 
it „bott thie city. Bentley. The ſpbit ing raft the furious tempeſt ture. Pope. 
3. To prompt fecretiy. To Wui'STLE. v. a. To call by a whiſtle. 
ia les the emperor, Let him 2v%-/:/ them backwares and forwards, 
V der pretence to ſee ti queen his annt, till he is weary, Scuh"s Sermons. 
For tun indeed hi colour, but he came He chance! to miſs his dog: we ſftoud ſtill till 
To wh pr Wolicy, here makes viſit. tion. $52, | he hall a , him up. Add ſan 
Wursekk. 2. . | from the verb. ] A low ſoft | When ſimple pride fer fl ut'ry makes demands, 
vcice; cautions and timorbus ſpeech. : May dunce by Junce be <vh;/i-d off wy hands! Ve. 
Wals rtr. . f. | Ppipele, Saxon.) 


The extenſion is more in times than in ſpecch ; 
tterefore the inwar vice or whiſper Cannot gre 1. Sund made by the modulation of the breath 


2 n l#acon. | in the munh. 
Strictly obſerve the f. A hints and 4% Gert of | My fre in caves conſtrains the wind, 
: 


1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an iaar- | 


Dryden. | 
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Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; 
They fear his 26%, and forſake the ſeas. Hy, 

2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind initrumeit, 

z. The mouth; the organ of whiſtliug. 

Let's drink the other cup to wetour /e, and 
ſo ſing away all ſad thoughts. Walton's Arglcr, 

4. A ſmall wind inſtrument, 

The maſters and pilots were ſo aſtoniſhed, that 
they knew not how to direct; and if they knew, 
they could ſcarcely, when they directed, hear their 
own whi//le, i Sidreys 

Behold, ! 

Upon the hempen tackle ſhipboys climbing ; 

Hear the ſhrill 2% ie, which doth order give 

To ſounds confus'd. Shak:/p. Henry v. 

Small wht///e;, or ſhepherds oaten pipes, give 2 
ſound, becauſe of their extreme tjenderneſs, 
whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe, 

Bacon Nat. Hifh 
| Her infant grandame's ohe next it grew, 
The bells ſhe gingl'd, and the whifile blew. Pope, 

The noiſe of winds.. 
A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their dogs. 
Madam, here comes my lord. 

I have been worth the whiſtle. Shak. K. Lear. 

The knight, purſuing this epiſtle, 

Believ'd he'd brought her to his er Hudibrer, 
 Wur'sTGER-.z#. fo [from whiſtle, One who 
whiſtles. 

The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon 
the ableſt whi//lr, who could whiſtle cleareſt, 
and go through his tune without laughing. Addiſy, 

Murr. . /. | phi, a thing; apihr, any thing. 
Saxon.] A point; a jot. 

We ſove, and are no vt regarded. 
Her ſacred book with blood yu rit, 
That none could read, except ſhe did him teach; 
She unto him diſcloſed every whit, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. 
Jd en, 
The motive cauſe of doing it is not in ou elves, 
but carrieth us as if the wind ſhould drive a fea- 
ther in the air; we no whit furtbering that where» 
by we are driven. Hook-v, 

Although the lord became the king's tenant, his 
country was no whit refarmed thereby, but re- 
mained in the former barbariim. Davies on Ireland, 

Nature's full blefiings would be well diſpens'd 
In unſuperfluous, even proportion, 

And ſhe no whit encumber d with her ſtore. Mit, 
It does not me a whit diſpleaſe, 

That the rich all honours ſeize. Cowly. 

In account of ancient times it ought to ſatisfy 
any enquirer, if they can be brought any wht 
near one another. T itlotſon, 

It is every whit as honourable to aſſiſt a good 
miniſter, as to oppoſe a bad one. Addiſon. 

WHITE. ad. | hpit, Saxon; wit, Dutch.) 

1. Having ſuch an appearance as ariſes from the 
mixture of all colours; ſnowy. 

When the paper was held nearer to any colour 
than to the reſt, it appeared of that colour to 
which it approached neareſt; but when it was 
equally, or almoſt equally diſtant from all the ca- 
lours, 10 that it might be equally illuminated by 
them all, it appeared whe. Newton's Opticks, 

Why round our coaches crowd the whinte-glov'd 

beaus ? Pepe. 

2. Having the colour of fear; pale. f 

— My hands are of your colour, but I ſham 

To wear a heart ſo white, Suk pcure. 

3. Having the colour appropriated to haypineis 
and innocence. 

Welcome, pure-ey'd faith, wh:te-handed hope ; 
hou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblegvth'd form of chattiry. Actin, 

Wert wou That ſwect-ſmiling youth? 

Or that crown'd matron, lage, whize-robed truth 
: Aidtun. 


Sid, yo 


Let this auſpicious morning be expreft 
Writ a 20427 Bane, 0:ttinguith'd from the reſt ? 
tit as ty fame, art as thy honour clear, 
And let neu joys attend on thy new-added year, 
ivy 1s 
To ferftful miith be this white hour alſigu'd, 
And iw ect diſcour ſe, te banquet of the mind. I pe, 


Feacs 
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Peace o'er the world her olive-wand extend, 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 
Pope. 


4 Grey with age. 
I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd, 
Your high-engender'd battles 'gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shak:ſprure's Aing Lear, 
So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months 
and years 
Paſt over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. Sha, 
Pure; unblemiſhed. 

— Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 

Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays : 
And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtains 
No-whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 
WaulTE. . /. 
1. Whiteneſs; any thing white ; white colour. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attir'd in a robe of white, Shakeſpeare 

A friend coming to viſit me, I ſtopp'd him at 
the door, and before I told him what the colours 
were, or what I was doing, I aſked him which of 
the two whites were the beſt, and wherein they 
differed ? and after he had at that diſtance view'd 
them well, he anſw-r'd, that they were both good 
hits, and that he could not ſay which was beſt, 
nor wherein their colours ditfer'd, . Opt. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhut, which 
uſed to be painted white. 

If a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great 
diſtance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt 
wind ſhall take lis arrow, and divert it from the 
white. Dryd-n. 

Remove him then, and all your plots fly ſure 
Point blank, and level to the very 20 bite 
Of your deſigns. Southern. 

The albugineous part of eggs. 
I'll fetch ſome flax and whites of eggs 
T' apply to's bleeding face. Sbukeſpear e. 

The ſtrungeſt repellents are the whites of new- 
laid eggs beaten to a froth, with alum. MHiſeman. 

When fates among the ſtars do grow, 

Thou into the cloſe neſts of time doſt peep ; 

And there with piercing eye, 

Through the firm ſhell and thick white doſt ſpy 

Years to come a forming lie, 

Cloſe in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of 
an egg into ſuch a variety of textures, as is requi- 
ſite to faſhion a chick? oy ”. 

The two in moſt regions repreſent the yolk 
and the membrane that lies next above it ; ſo the 
exterior region of the. earth is as the ſhell of the 
egg, and the abyſs under it as the white that hes 
wader the ſhell. Burnct. 

4. The white part of the eye. 

Our general himſelf 
SanRifies himſelf with's hands, 
And turns vp the whit: of th eye to his diſcourſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not 
he in the ſame ſuper ficies with the th of the eye, 
but riſeth up as a hillock, above 1's convexity. Foy, 

To WulTE. v. 4. [from the adjective.] To 
make white; to deal!bate : to whitewath, 

His raiment bec.me ſhining, exceeding white 
as ſ1.ow ; ſo as no fuller on exrth can , them. 

; Mar. ix. 3 

Like unto wti:-d ſepulchres, which appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men's 
bores. Matt. XXili. 

WurTELYu an. „. . 

White lead is made by taking ſheet-lead, and hav- 
in g cnt it into long and narrow ſhips, they make it 
up into rolls, but fo that a ſmall diſtauce may re- 
n ain between every ſpurl revolution. Theſe re! 
re put juto earthen pots, ſo ordered that the la 
ay not ſink down above half way, or ſome ſmall 


r atter more in them: theſe pots have each of} + 


them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, ſo full as 
almoſt to touch the lead. When the viregar an« 


Ccacα | 
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duce the ſurface of the lead into a mere white 
calx, which they ſeparate by knocking it with a 
hammer. There 2re two ſurts of this fold at the 
colour-ſhops, the one called ceruſe, which is the 
moſt pure part, and the other is called white . 
Duncy. 

WurTeLt'yexed. adj. [from white and (ver. | 
Envious ; malicious; or cowardly. 

Wat'TELY. adj. [from — Coming near 
to white. 

A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 

With two pitch-ball; ſtuck in her face fur eyes. 
Shale. 

Now, governor, I ſee I muſt bluſh 
Quite through this vail of night a w4.2.1y ſhame, 
To think I could deſign to make thoſe free, 
Who were by nature ſlaves. Soauthern's C. 

Wuat'reMEAT, nf. [whit and mat.] Food 
made of milk. 

Much ſaltneſs in ie, is ill for the ſtone. 

Tufſ-r. 

The Iriſh baniſhed into the mountains, lived 
only upon whitem-ats. . Sp-nſer. 

To War'Tex. v. 4. [from white.] To make 
white, 

The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, 
and is commonly uſed by women to whiter tiffanies. 

Brown, 

Flax, the ſoil and climate are proper for white 

'ng, by the frequency of brooks, and alſo of winds. 
Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more 
modeſt, eſpecially ſince our faces d bar us from all 
artificial vbutenngs, Gandin. 

Striking her cliff, the ſtorm confirms her pow'r; 
The waves but whit: her triumphant ſhore. Pri. 

Whether the darken'd room to mnſe invite, 

Or wh1t-r'd wall provoke the ſk w'r.to write; 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 

Like Lee or. Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 
| | Pope. 

To.Wur'TEN. v. 2. To grow white. be; 

The bark expects its freight; 

The looſen'd canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the ſea whitens with auſpicious gales. Smith. 

Wur'texTR..n. /. [from whitem.] One who 

makes any thing white. 

WriTrExEsSS. nf. [from white. ] 

1. The ſtate of being white ; freedom from co- 
lour. 

This doth lead me to her hand, 
Of my firſt love the fatal band, 
Where +-/:t- n+ doth for ever fit ; 
Nature herſelf enamell'd it. $:dncy. 

Mliten ſi is a mean between all colours, having 
diſpoſed itſelf indifferently to them all, fo as with 
equal facility to be tinged with any of them. Newt 

2. Palenels. | 

Thou trembleſt; and the ve of thy cheek, 
Is apter than thy tongve to tell thy errand. Shak. 

3. Jury; cleannefs. 

The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine ; but to pre- 
ſerve this wh? n- fr in its original purity, you have, 
like that ermine, forſaken the common track of 
buſineſs, whic! 5 not a'ways clean. Dryd:n. 

WyrTErPorT. 1. ,. A kind of food. 

Cornwall ſquab- py e, and Devon wh:tepot 2 

* 

WurTES. . f. f fur albu. ] It ariſes from : 
l-xnefs of the glands of the uterus, and a cold pi- 
tuitous blood Duincy. 

Weir: Tho'rx. nf. LH alba, Lat.] A ſpe- 
cies of tliorn. 

s little as 2 c e and a rear-tree ſeem of 
kin, acion o te latter will fomerimes protper 
well, being gratted upon a ock of the former. 

Boy lc 
Wurr'rEwasn. „. f. Cv and 2h] 
1. A waſh to make the {kin ſecr? fair. 
Tt.» clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, 
N cv much taken up ia roforming the ſemal- 
weild; 1 tate heard a whole ſermon sgi ſt 
1 Toh; ö dn 


lead have both been put into the pot. it 1s covered 


up cloſe, and fo left for. a certain time; in which | 


ſpacc the corroſive ſames of the vinegar will re- 


22 Is V. F 
2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which wal s are 


— 
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Four rooms, above, below, this manſion grac'd, 


WHI 
With 0/e-rvafh deck't, and river-fand o'er-caft. 


Harte. 
_ Werrewies. . ſ. Chr and wine.) A ſpe- 
cies of wine produced from the white grapes. 
The feeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and 
infuſed in whitewine. Wiſeman's Sargery, 
Wur Tar. adv. ſhpyven, Saxon.] 
1. To what place? interrogatively. 
Siſter, wel met; whither away fo faſt ?— 
Vo farther than the Lower. Shake/p. Kick. III. 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies ; 
And whrcber fly the gnats, but to the fun > Shak, 
Ah! wwither am I hurry'd ? ah! forgive, 
Ye ſhades, and let your fiſter's iſſue live, Dryd.n, 
2. To what place? Abſolutely. 
Niilton, 


I ftray'd I knew not 2 1e 

3- To which place; relatively. 

IT hither, when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. 

Spenſer 

At Canterbury, whither ſome voice was run on 
before, the mayor ſeized on them, as they were 
taking freſh horſes. Woren. 
That lord advanced to Wincheſter, whither Sir 
John Berkley bruught him two regiments more of 
foot. Cluendon 
8 Obſolete ; perhaps never 
in uſe. 
Whither at length wilt thou abuſe our patience ? 
Still mall thy fury mock us? Hen "Jorfon. 
WutTHERSOE'VER, adv. [whither and ſoever.] 
To whatſoever place. 
For whatever end faith is defigned, and whicherſo- 
ver the nature and intention of the grace does drive 
us, thither we muſt go, and to that end we mutt 
direct all our actions. Taylor. 
N n. . [whittingh, Dutch ; alburnuty 
Lat. 
1. A ſmall ſea-tiſh. 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle, 
as whiting and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Corn, 
The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender 
than thoſe of terreſtrial animals, and their whole 
ſubſtance more watery. Some fiſhes, as whitings, 
can be almott entirely diſſolved into water. . 
2. A ſoft chalk, {from white. ] 
That this impreguated liquor may be improved, 
ti. pour it upon whriting, which is a white chalk, 
or clay finely powdered, cleanſed, and made up 


When you clean your plate, leave the whiz: 
plainly to be ſeen in all the chinks. Swiſh, | 
Wur'risn. adj. [from white.] Somewhat 
white. 

The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change 
the redneſs of red le d into a Carker colour, will, 
being put upon crude lead, produce a whiti/h ſub- 
ſtance, as with copper it did a bluiſh. Boyle. 
Wrr/TISHNESS, u. { | from whith.] The qua- 
lity of being ſomewhat white. 

Take good venerial vitriol of a deep blue, and 
compare with ſome of the entire cryſtals, put poſe- 
ly reſerved, ſome ot the ſubtile powder of the 
ſame ſ t, u ich will exhibit a very confiderable 
degree of v0 h i. Boyle on Colours. 
WuY'TLE+ IHER. . f. [uh and Luther.) Lea- 


n le bridle and {addle, whi:h ther and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tufſer's Huſbandry, 
He bot d the nerves through, from the heel to 
th' ankle, and then knit 
3oth to his ch riot, with a thong of whithather. 
C 


Nor do ] care much, if her pretty ſnout 
cet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good whitleauther, 
Sauckling. 
Wi'rrow. „ [Ppre, Saxon, and loup, a 


'y.] A ſwelling betw en the cuticle and cntis, 
Nod the mild whitlow, er between the perioſ- 


Paronyet +2 1 + {mall ſwelling about 'the nails 
+4 ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people ge- 
rally called whit fares 


Wie: sR. *. . A kind of apple. 


into balls. Boyle. - 


ther dreſled with alum, remarkable for toughneſs. - 


wolf Shimaer Dprr, Sax , and N, a flame, M. 
eum an the bone, calied the malignant whitlow. * 


Wif-man, . 
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— 
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Wrr'TsTER. or zobiter. . . [from e.] A 


whitener 
Carry it to the <vhirfer; in Datchet Mead. 


Shak: ſpeare- 


Wur'TsSUL. . ſ. A provincial word. 

Their meat was vit as they call it, namely, 
milk, four milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. Carew. 

Wri/TSUN TIDE. n. ſ. [white and ſunday; becauſe 
the converts newly baptized, appeared from Eaſter 
to Whitſuntide in white. Skimmer] The feaſt of 


Pentecoſt. 


St rephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear; 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village lord that Ji:ſortide to bear. Sidney. 
This they cmploy in brewing and baking againſt 
Whifmtide. Carroy's Surveyof Cornwall. 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear ; 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were buſied with a / Lien morrice dance. She. 
Wur'TTEXNTREE. . fe | ſambucus, aquatica. | 
A ſort of tree. Ainſworth. 
WHUTTLE. . /. C hyß rel, Saxon.] 
1. A white dreſs for a woman. Not in uſe, 
2. [ Ppzzel, Saxon. ] A knife, 
There's not a oe in tht unruly camp, 
But I do prize it at my love, before 


Ihe revcrend | throat in Athens. Shak: (peare. 


A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 
Made of an antient ſword's weli temper'd blade; 
IIe wore a Sheffield <vh:2:/- in his hoſe. Betterten. 
To WAI“ TITLE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. Tocut with a knife. 
2. To edge ; to ſharpen. Not in uſe. 

When they are come to that once, and are 
thoroughly wh:2:/-d, then ſhall you have them caſt 
their wanton eyes upon men's wives. Hakewill. 

To WHn1z. v. =. [from the ſound that it ex- 
pretſes.] To make a loud humming noiſe. 
The exhalations, zw hig in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. Sha. 
Turn him about, 
I know him, he'll but ia, and ſtrait go out. 
Dryden. 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow choſe : 
Hippocoon's was the firſt ; with forceful ſway 
It flew, and «/4iz>/»g cut the liquid way. Di 'p. 
Wuo pronoun, genitive whoſe ; other caſes whom, 


[hpa, Saxon; ur, Dutch. 


1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 

We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any 
knowledge how, or by 2 it is inhabited, Abd t. 

Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Nia, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance 'gainſt the enemy. 

; Shak are. 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
am I may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

I he ſon of Duncan, 

From whomthis tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shak. Macteth. 

2. Which of many. | 

A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any 
power, unleſs he can be fatisfied, who is the per- 


ſon o has a right to exerciſe it. Locke. 
Weare fill as much at a loſs, oe civil power 
belongs to. Locke. 


2. Ai who ſhould jy, elliptically for as one 2 


fond Jay. 


Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill 
uſage, and looks like a handſome defiance of a 
misfortune : as who on ſay, you are ſomewhat 
troubleſome now, but I ſhall conquer you. Colter. 

4 I irſcis the genitive of <which, as well as of 
40, and is apphed to things. 

i li ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; 
and ue ſoever ſins ye retain, they are retained. 

. Tobn, xx. 23. 

The queſtion 2v4/e ſolution I requice, 

Is what the ſex of women moſt defire. Dryden. 

Is there any other docti ine, w/o. followers are 
guaiſhed ? i Ad, on. 


| Than ſtubborn perturbation to the ſame. Sen. 


1 
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8. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe, | 
There thou tell'ſt of kings, and 20 aſpire ; 
WH bs fall, who riſe, who triumph, who do moan. 
Daniel. 
Tell who loves who ; what favours ſome partake, 


And wh» is jilted. Heyden. 
6. It is uſed often interrogatively; as, bo is 
this? meaning, what is the character or name of 
this perſon ? „ thall do this? that is, where 
thail any be found that can do this? 
In the grave u ſhall give thee thanks? Pſal. 
IV ho is like unto the Lord? Pſalms. 
ho is this that darkneth counſel by words with- 
out knowledge? 06, 
bo firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt? 
The infernal ſerpeat. Nilton. 
Ih; feeds that alms-houſe neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate; 
a taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe ? 
The man of Rois; each liſping babe replies. Pope. 
WuHot'v ER. pronoun. | who and evir.] Any one, 
without limitation or exception. 
bot doth to temperance apply 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions frame, 
Truſt me, ſhall find no greater enemy, 


I think myſelf beholden, <whoever ſhews me my 
miſtakes. Locke. 
I hacer thou art, that fortune brings to keep 

The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
Thee firſt it fits, O ſtranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Pope. 
Whowwer is really brave, has always this comfort 
when he is oppreſs'd, that he knows himſelf to 
be ſuperior to thoſe who injure him, by forgiving 
it. Pope. 
WuoLe. adj. [palz, Saxon; beel, Dutch.) * 
1. All; total; containing all. 
All the 2 army ſtood agaz'd at him. Shakeſp. 
This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my evhole delight. Milton. 
Looking down he ſaw 
The rue world fall'd with violence, and all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton, 
Would'it thou be ſoon defſtroy'd, and periſh wwho/:, 
Truſt Maurus with the life, and Milbourne with 
the ſou), Dryd.n. 
Fierce extremes, 
Contig uous might diſtemper the who! frame. Mil. 
2. Complete; not defective. 
The elder did whole regiments afford, 
The younger brought his fortune and his ſword. 
Walter. 
3- Uninjured ; unimpaired. 
Anguith is come upon me, becauſe my life is 
yet whol: in me. 2 Sam. i. 9. 
For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 
Thy work and Seneca's remain 
Thou keep'ſt his body, they his ſoul, 
He lives and breathes, reſtor'd and whole, Prior. 
4. Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. 
When they had done circumciſing all the people, 
they abode in the camp, *till they were 0e. 
a of. v. 8. 
Wuorr. 3. .. 
I. The totality; no part omitted; the complex 
of all the parts. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the <w/- of man. Eccleſiaſtes. 
It contained the whele of religion amongſt the 
antients; and made philoſophy more agreeable. 
Br game, 
There is a metaphyſical 2, when the eſſence 
of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the ge- 
nus and the difference, i. c. the general and the 
ſpecial nature, which, being joined together, make 
up a definition. Wat;'s Logick. 
2. A ſyſtem ; a regwar combination. 
Begin with ſenſe, of every art the ſoul, 
Parts anſwering parts, ſhall ilide into a 2. Pope. 
Wro'LESALE. u. ſ. [whole and .. 
1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate ſmall parcels. 
2. The whole mals, 
Some from vanity, or envy, deſpiſe a valuable 
book, and throw contempt upon it by /“ C. 
| Watts. 


WHO 

Wro'lLe3alt. adj. Buying or felling in the 
lump, or in large quantities. 

Theſe are who/-/ale chapmen to Satan, that dg 
not truck and barter one crime for another, but 
take the whole herd. Gov. of the T, orgue, 

This coſt me at the wwhol-ſiles merchant's a hun. 
dred drachmas ; 1 make two hundred by felling it 
in retail. Aadiſen. 

Wuo'r.esom. adj. [heelſam, Dutch; beyl/an, 
Teutonick ; both from Pæl, Saxon, health, |] 

1. Sound. Contrary to unſound in doctrine. 

So the doctrine contain'd be but <wholefome and 
edifying, a want of exactneſs in ſpeaking may be 
overlook'd, Atter bur yo 

2. Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 

"bo! ſame and cool aud mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd, with damps and dreadful gloom. 

: Milton, 

Beſides the v luxury which that place 
abounds with, a kitchen garden is a more pleaſant 
ſight than the fineſt oraugery. : Addiſon. 

She held it wwh-/-ſomer by much, 
To reſt a little on the couch. Prior, 

3- Preſerving ; ſalutary. Obſolete. 

The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear 
him from his holy heaven; even with the be 
ſome ſtrength of his right hand. Pſalm, xx. 6. 
4. Uſeful ; conducive to happineſs or virtue. 
They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any e 
ſome act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and provide 
more piercing ſtatutes to chain up the poor. Shak. 

Tis no leſs 
To govern juſtly, make your empire flouriſh, 
With hol mt laws, iv riches, peace, and plenty; 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquiſitions. Denham's Sopby. 

5. Kindly ; pleaſing. A burleſque uſe. 

I cannot make you a i aniwer ; my wit's 
diſeaſed. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

To wail friends loſt, 
Is not by much ſo , ſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakeſp. 
. Wro't ESOMELY., adv. [from vi. 
lubrioufly ; ſalutiferouſly. 

Wro'LESOMENESS. n. ſ. [from wholeſome.) 

1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 

His palate was ſo traftable and ſubdued to the 
dictates of an higher choice, that he really thought 
no meat pleaſant, but in proportion to its - 


8 Fell. 


We made a ſtandard of the healthfulneſs of the 
air, from the proportion of acute and epidemical 
diſeaſes, and of the wwho/eſomeneſs of the food from 
that of the chronical. Gau. 

At Tonon they ſnewed us a great fountain of 
water, that is in great eſteem for its wh-/-ſomene/* ; 
weighing two ounces in a pound leſs than the ſame 
meature of the lake water. LAdiſex, 

Little foreſaw he that th' Almighty pow'r, 
Who feeds the faithful at his choſen hour, 
Conſults not taſte, but wholrſomeneſs of food, 

Nor means to pleaſe their ſenſe, but dothem 2 
Ilan tc. 

2. Salutarineſs; conduciveneſs to good. 

Wuo'LLy, adv. | from wholc.] 

1. Completely; perfectly. 

The thruſt was ſo ſtrong, that he could not ſo 
wholly beat it away, but that it met with his thigh, 
through which it ran. Starry. 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 
By turns they quit their ground; by turns advance: 
Victors, and vanquiſh'd in the various field, 

Nor «vbv/ly overcome, nor wholly yield, Dryden. 

This ſtory was written before Boccace; but its 
author being e loſt, Chaucer is now become 
an original. Dryden. 

2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 

Metals are w/o/ly ſubterrany. Bacen, 

Nor ⁊c i loſt we fo deferv'd a prey; 

For ſtorms repenting part of it reſtor'd. Dyyan. 

They employed themfelves wholly in domeſtic 
life; and provided a woman could Koop her houſe 
in order, ſhe never troubled herſelf about regula» 
ting the commonwealth. Ad thr. 


| Wuost, the accuſative of 2c, ſingular and 2 
$ 


„ 4 


WHO 

As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he might 
communicate his ſanctity to the ſons of men, whom 
he intended to bring into the fruition of himſelf. 

Pear ſon. 

There be men in the world, whom you had ra- 
ther have your ſon be with five hundred pounds, 
than ſome other with five thouſand. Locke on Fd. 

WuomzoEg'veRr. pron. [oblique caſe of wheſe- 
2 Any without exception. 

ith «vhomſoever thou findeſt thy goods, let him 

not live. Gen. XXXi. 32. 

Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts ; 
but their riches are only for the induttrious 2nd | 
frugal. HFoomſcever elle they viſit, tis with the 
diligent and ſober only they ſtay. Locke. 

WrHoo'zUR. . ſ. Hubbub, Sce Honpus. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick'd and cut moſt 
of their feſtival purſes : and had not the old man 
come in with a who0bub againſt his daughter, and 
ſcar'd my choughs from the chaff, I had not left 
a purſe in the whole army. Sbak:ſprare. 

W HOOP. * [See Hoor,] 

1. A ſhout of purſuit. 

Let them breathe a-while, and then 
Cry who2p, and ſet them on again. Hudibras. 

A fox croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable 
detachment, who clapp'd ſpurs to their horſes, 
and purſued him with whoops and hallows. Addi}. 

2. Ge, Lat.] A bird. Dit, 

To Wuoor. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhoot 
with malignity. It is written by Drayton, whe. 

Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpoſe : 
Working ſo grofly in a nat'ral cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. SH 

Satyrs, that in ſhades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 

Run wing to the hills to clap their ruder hands. 
Drayton. 

To Wnoor, v. a. To inſult with ſhouts, 

While he truſts me, *twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; 1 ſhou'd be hiſs'd 
And zu bd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 

WHORE. . , hon, Saxon; lose, Dutch. ] 

1. A woman who converſes unlawfully with 
men; a fornicatreſs ; an adultreſs ; a trumpet. 

To put out the word 20h, thou doſt me wo, 
Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 

Ben Jonſon. 
2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives men 
for money. 
Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign wheres, Dryden. 
We weary'd ſhould lie down in death : 
This cheat of life would take no more ; 

If you thought fame but empty breath; 

Your Phyllis but a perjur'd whore. Prior, 

To WHoke. v. . [from the noun.] To con- 
verſe unlawfully with the other ſex. 

'Tis a noble general's prudent part,. 

To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 

To WuHoRE. v. 4. To corrupt with regard to 
chaſtity, 

Have I ww9'd your wife? Corgrc vc. 
Wao'xtnmom. . /. [from whore.) Fornication. 
Some let go wwhoredom as an indifferent matter, 

which yet ſtrive for an holy-day, as for their _ 
all. 

Nor can that perſon who accounts it his recrea- 
tion to ſee one man wallowing in his filthy revels, 
and another infamous by his ſenſuality, be to in- 
pudent as to allege, that all the enormous draughts 
of the one can leave the leaſt reliſh upon the tip of 
his tongue; or that all the fornications and 20 e- 
dom of the other can quench his own luſt. Sth. 

WrortdMa'sThrRr Yr. {. ahbe and mafeer, or 

Wroktwmo/xctr. f moryr, | One who keeps 
Whores, or converſes with a fornicatreſs. 

What is a zb em fer, fool? a foul in good 
cloaths and tomething like thee. Sh & ſpare. 

As if we were drunkards, by a planetary in- 


WHY 
Art thou fully perſuaded that no 


theſe vices ? 
A rank notorious whoremaſter, to chooſe, 


To thruſt his neck into the marriage nooſe. Dryd. 
If he were jealous, he might clip his wife's 
wings ; but what would this avail, when there 


were flocks of bien ers perpetually hovering 
over his houſe, Add jou's Guardian. 
Wuo'xxsON. a. ſ. [whore and fu. A baſtard. 
It is generally uſed in a ludicrous difike. 
I/horeſ»n, mad compound of majeſty, welcome. 
Sohn. cores 
Thou wh-r for Zed ! thou unneceſſary — 
How now, you whoreſo: peaſant, 
Where haye you been theſe two days loitering ? 
Shak ſpeare. 
Frog was a ſly whoreſun, the reverſe of John. 
Artutbrot. 
Wuolais h. adj. [from obi e.] Unchaſte ; in- 
continent. 
You, like a letcher, out of 2b i loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Shak. Trois and Cue. 
By means of a ih woman a man is brought 
to a piece of bread. Prov. vi. 26, 
WucfeisuLx. adv. [from whoriſh.] Harlot like. 
Wola T LEBERRY. . . {Peontbequan, Saxon; 
vitis iden.] Bilberry. A plaut. Miller. 
Wuos k. n. |. 
1. Genitive of who, 
Though I could 
With barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I muſt not ; 


. | For certain friends that are both his and mine, 


I hoſe loves I may not drop. Shak-ſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Genetive of which, 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is death. 
Shak: | Peas. 
Thoſe darts 20 points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
Wro'so, pronoun. | who and ſrever.] Any, 
WHrosor/ver, without reſtriction, / boſs 
is out of uſe. 
Whſo is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, 
will ſeek to come at even hand, by depreſling ano- 
ther's fortune. acun. 
Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon 
uſury; let the rate be ſome what more eaſy for the 
merchant than that he formerly payed ; for all 
borrowers ſhall have ſome eaſe, be he merchant or 
whoſoever, Bacon, 
He inclos'd 
Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree, 
That «v5 eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wiſdom. Miltun's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Whoſorver hath Chrift for his friend, ſhall be ſure 
of counſel, and whoſoever is his own friend will be 
ſure to obey it. South's Sermons. 
Wyvrxr. . . A whortleberry; a bilberry. 
For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ſtrawberries, 
pears and plums, though the meaner fort come 
ſhort, the gentlemen ſtep not far behind thoſe of 
other parts. : Carew. 
Wa v. adv. [Ppr, ronpps, Saxon.) 
1. For what reaſon? Interrogatively. 
If it be lawful to ſupport the faith of the church 


againſt an irreſiſtible party, wy not the govern- 


ment and difcipline of the church ? L:jly 
They both deal juſtly with you; why? not from 
any regard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their 
fortune depends on their credit. 
2. For which reaſon. Relatively. 
In every fin, men muſt not confider the unlaw- 
fulzeſs thereof only, but the reaſon why it ſhould 
he unlaw ful. Perk. ns. 
Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt com- 
pactneð till fourſcore years after it has been em- 
vioyved ; and this is one reaſou why, in demoliſhing 
ncient ſabricks, it is more eaſy to break the ſtone 


than the mortar. B. 
No ground of enmity 
Nhe ſhould mean me ill. Milton 


fluence ; an admirable evaſion of whwrom:/er man, 
to lay his goatiſh diſpoſition on the change of a 
tar, Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. | 


Such, whoſe ſole hliſs is eating; who can give 


ut that one brutal reaſon, «uv they live. Dryd.n. 


3+ For what reaſon, Relatively. 


nor 
adulterer ſhall have any inheritance in the king- 
dom of God? and doſt thou continue to practiſe 
Tilltfon's Sermons, 


* ſcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 


wiſe. 


WIC 
v difpatch'd for their defence and guard; 
And liſten why, for 1 will tell you now. Milton, 
We examine the why, the what, and the how of 
things. L' Eftrange. 
Turn the diſconrſe ; I have a reaſon v0 
I wovld not have you ſpeak fo tenderly. Dryden. 
4 It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. 
Ninus' tomb, man; why, you muſt not f 
that yet : that you anſwer to Pyram. — ann Peare. 
You have not been a-bed then ? 
Ahh, no; the day had broke before we parted. 
Shukeſpeare. 
If her chill heart I cannot move, 
A Vil enjoy the very love. | Cowley, 
Whence is this? why: from that eſſential ſuita- 
bleneſs which obedience has to the relation which 
is between a rational creature and his Creator. 
South; Seren t. 
Wuvxo's. adv. A cant word for violent ur 
peremptory procedure. 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 
And ſnap'd their canons with a whyror. Hudibras. 
WI. [Sax.} Holy, Thus wied, holy peace; 
wwi6-1t, eminent for ſanctity; alt, altogether holy, 
as Hierocles, Hicronymus, Hoſius, &c. Gibſon, 
Wie, Wich. Comes from the Saxon pic, Which, 
according to the different nature and condition of 
places, hath a threefold ſignification ; implying 
either a village, or a bay made by the winding 
banks of a river, or a caſtle. Gibſon's Carden. 
Wick. =. J. [peoce, Saxon; wieche, Dutch. ] 
The ſubſtance round which is applied the wax or. 
tallow of a torch or candle. 
But true it is, that when the oil is ſpent, 
The light goes out, and wick is thrown away; 
So, when he had reſign'd his regiment, 
His daughter gan deſpiſe his drooping day. Spenſer. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or ſnuff that will abate it. Shak-ſp. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediate, 
without any wick to help the inflammation. Bacen, 
Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually 
aſcend apace up the wick of a burning candle. Dighy. 
The fungous parcels about the wick: of candles 
only ſignifieth a moiſt and pulvious air about them. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
WICKED. adj. of this common word the 
etymology is very obſcure: picca, is an enchanter ; 
pæccan, is to oppreſs ; pauan, ts curſe; pice d, is 
:r:oked: all theſe however Skinner rejects for vitiatus, * 
Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, vile, bad, 
and head, malum caput.] . 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious ; moral- 
ly bad. 
? The dwelling place of the wicked ſhall come to 
nought. 
Rn as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear 


So when the sui ſoul death's face doth fear, 
Ev'n then the proves her own eternity. Davis. 

He of their wicked ways ſhall them _— 

ilton. 

But ſince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; | 
For never, never wicked man was wiſe. Pepe's Oy. 

2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 

That ſame wick. baſtard of Venus, that blind 
raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes becauſe 
'\is own are out, let him be judge how deep 1 am 
in love. Shak jprores 
3. Cuiſed; baneful ; pernicious ; bad in effect; 
ae, medicinal things are called virtuous. _ 

The v e weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. Spenſer. . 

As wick-d dew as eer my mother bruſh'd, 

With raven's feather from unwhotfome fen, 

rop on you both. Shak. ſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Wiek zol. adv. [from wicked. Criminally 3 

-orruptly ; badly. 

I would now ſend him where they all ſhould ſee, 
Clear as the light his heart f;ine ; where no man 
Could be fo wick-dly or fondly ſtupid, ; 

But ſhould cry out, he faw, touch' d, felt wicked» 
neſs, | 
And grafp'd it. Pen Fonſon. 
He betayed himſelf with great "modeſty and 


| 


— . 
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nation of God. 


WI 


wonderful repentance; being convinced in his eon- 
ſcience that he had done wicke4'y. Clarindon. 

That thou may'ſt the better bring about 
Thy wines, thou art wickedly devon:. Dryden. 

?*Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 
Who wick:diy is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Prp-. 

WickevxEss. . . [from wicked. ] Corruption 
of manners ; guilt ; moral ill. 

It is not good that c1iliren ſhovld know any 
ewchednrſs 5 old folks hive diſcretion and know the 
world. | Shab. ſo ne. 

Theſe tents thou ſaw'ſt ſo pleaſant, were the 

tents 
Of wick-dnz/s; wherein ſhall dwe'! his race 
Who flew his brother. Millor“ Paradiſe Loft. 

Wick Ex. adj. Guse a twig, Taniſh; wiggen, 

Dutch. ] Made of ſmall ſticks. 

Each one alittle wicker baſket had 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly ; 

In which they gather'd flowers. Spenſer. 
Then quick did drefs 

His halfe milke up for cheeſe, and in a preſſe 

Of wicker preſt it. Chapman. 

The long broad ſhields, made up of wicker rods, 
which are commonly uſed among the northern 
Iriſh, but eſpecially among the Scots, are brought 


from the Scytiuans. Sponſer. 


If vour influence be quite damm'd up 

Wich black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle per, 

Though a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 

Of ſome clay babitution, viſit us 

With thy long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 

Milton. 
A fooliſh painter drew January fitting in a 
vick:r chair, with four nightcaps on by rhe fire, 
and without doors green trees, as if it had been in 
the midſt of July. Peacbum. 
Wiek r. . ſ. {ſwicked, Welſh ; guyht, Fr. 
2 tet, Dutch. ] A ſmall gate. 
When none yielded, her unruly page, 

With his rude claws the wicket; open rent, 

And let her in. Spenſer. 
Theſe wick-:5 of the foul are plac'd on high, 

Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 
Now St. Peter at heav'n's wickt ſceins 

To wait them with his keys. Milton. 
The cave was now 2 common way, 

The ict, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging 

about this or the other ceremony, is like opening 

a few wick:ts, by which no more than one can get 

in at a time. Sevift. 
WIDE. adj. ſpive, Saxon: wid, Dutch. 

7. Broad ; extended far each way. 
They found fat paſture, and the land was wid: 

and quiet. 1 Chron, IV. 40. 
Fe wand ring long a wwid-r circle made, 

And many-languag'd nations he furvey'd, Pepe. 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as, thrce inches wide. 
2- Deviating ; remote. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the un- 
derſtanding of this plice. Ra ig. 
Confider the abſurdities of that diſtinction be- 
twixt the act and the obliquity, and the contrary 
being fo wide from the truth of ſcripture and the 
attributes of Cod, and fo noxious to good life, we 
may certainly conclude, that to the perpetration 
of whatſoever fin, there is not at all any predeſti- 
Hanmend's Fundamentals. 

To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton, 
Oft w/e of nature muſt he act a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bumbaſt break his heart. 

Ticket. 
Wine. adv. 
1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe wid: ſęeems to 
be ſometimes an adverb. 
A little i- 

There was a holy chapel edify'd, 

Whercein, the hermit wont to ſay 

His holy things each mora and even tide, S. 
The Chineſe, a people whoſe wry of thinking 

ſeems to lie as wide of ours in Europe as their 

country goes. Ten. 
2. With great extent. 


WIP 


Of all theſe bounds rich'd 
With plenteous rivers, and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shak. jp. King Lear. 
On the eait-fide of the garden place, 
Cherubic watch; and of a ſword the flame 
F:4%-waving ; all approach far off to fright. Milli. 
She opetti'd, hut to ſhut 
Exccll'd her pow'r, the gates vide open ſtood. 


With huge two-handed ſway, 
Brandiſt'd aloft, the horrid age came down, 
Wide w:ſting. 
The ſouth: wind rofe, and with black wings, 

Vide hovering, all the clouds together drove 

From under heav'n. Milt's Par, Loft. 
Stretch'd at eaſe the panting lady lies, 

To ſhun the fervour of meridian ſkies ; 

While ſweating ſlaves catch ev'ry breeze of air, 

And with wide-ſpreading fans refreſh the oy. 
ay. 
Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, : 

And poets once had promis'd they ſhould _ 
Wir Lv. adv, [from wid,. il 
1. With great extent each wav. 
Any that conſiders how immenſe the intervals 

of the chaos are, in proportion to the bulk of the 

atoms, will hardly induce himſelf to believe, that 

particles ſo wid:!y diſſeminated could ever throng 


one another to a compact texture. Batl:y. 


2. Remotely; far. 

Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, 
and his mind will be ſtrengthened, and the light 
which the remote parts of truth will give to one 
another, will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, that he will 
ſeldom be w:d.ly out. Locke. 

To WYvEx. v. a. [from wide.] To make wide; 
to extend. 

So now the gates are ope; now prove good ſe- 

conds ; 
'Tis for the followers, fortune widens them, 
Not for the flyers. Sl.ikeſp. Coriol.inws. 

Theſe accidents when they firſt happen, ſeem 
but ſmall and contemptible; but by degrees they 
branch out and aide themſelves into a numerous 
train of miſchievous conſequences. South, 

He was accuſtomed to ſleep with a peaceable 
noſe, ſoftning in his ſlumbers the wrinkles of it, 
and the anger which commonly mounted to that 
part; but now his noſtrils were widened to the laſt 
degree of fury. Dryden's Dufeſ oy. 

To Wr1'veN. v. u. To grow wide; to extend 
itſelf, | : 

It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſ- 
criminated from man, and that proper difference, 
wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at 


laſt 2vrdens to fo vaſt a diitance. Locle. 


With her the temple ev'ry moment grew, 
Upward the cotumns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches win, and long ifles extend. Pope 

Wrpexess. u. ſ. [ from wide.] 

1. Breadth ; large extent each way. 

The rugged hair began to fall away; 

The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only ſtay, 
Though not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe; 
The widen;ſ; of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryd. 
2. Comparative breadth. 
Within the ſame annual time, the center of the 
earth is carried above fifty times as far round the 
orbis magnus, whoſe wide we now aſſume 
to be twenty thouſand terreſtrial diameters. Vent. 
WrrGgtow. rn f. A water-fow! not unlike a 
wild duck, but not fo large. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon creyſers, cur- 
lews, and widgecons. Carew. 
WI DOW. . /. C piopa, Sax. wd . , Dutch ; 
weddw, Welth ; vidua, Latin.] A woman whoſe 
huſband is dead. 5 
To take the wid au, 

Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Shat. 
Catharine no more 

Shall be calld queen; but princeſs dowager, 

And wiv to prince Arthur, Shakeſpeare. 

Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 

Your wit-w-dolours lik wife be unwept. Shak:, 


And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 


Milton. 


W1D 


That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet pringe, 
And made her ww:iaow to a woeful bed? Shu p. 
And you, fair widav, who ſtay here alive, 
Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve ; 

Your joys and pains were wont the ſame to be, 
Begin not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree. Cn. 

The barren they more miſerable make, : 
And from the wid-xv all her comfort take. Sardy:. 

He warns the <vi./-ww, and her houſhold gods, 
To ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. Drydcs, 

Who has the p:tcrnal power whilſt the d 
queen is with child. Lale. 

To WI VO W. 2. a. | from widow.] 

1. To deprive of a huſband. 

In thus city he 

Hath wid-<v"'4 and unchilded many a one, 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak, 
You are beguil'd ; 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil'd : 

He made vou for a highway to my bed, 

But I, a maid, die maiden wt. Shake. 

Thy little care to mend my wid nights, 

Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rites, 
To fill an empty fide. Dryden, 

2. To endow with a widow-right. 

For his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inflate and widew you withal, 
To buy you a better huſband. Shek, 
3. To ſtrip of any thing good. 
The w.dow'd ifle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. Dr 

Inclement weather and froſty blaſts de face 
The blitheſome year, trees of their ſhrivel'd fruits 
Are wid-w'd, dreary ſtor1.ns oer all prevail. Pil. 

WroowER. x. . {from widaw.] One who has 
loſt his wife. 

The king, ſealing up all thoughts of love under 
the image of her memory, remained a widower 
many years after. Sidncy. 

The main conſents are had, and here we'll ſtay 
To ſes our widower's ſecond marriage-day. Shak, 

They that marry, as they that ſhall get no chil- 
dren ; and they that marry not, as the wwid-w-rs. 

2 Fſdr. xvi. 44» 

WrYnownood. u. .. [from widww.] The ſtate 
of a widow. 

1. Cecropia, having in her wid>-whod taken 
this young Arteſia into her charge, had taught her 
to think that there is no wiſdom but in including 
both heaven and earth in one's ſelf. Sidney, 
Ne ween my right with ſtrength adown to tread, 
Through weakneſs of my widowhord or woe, 


For truth is ſtrong. Spenſer. 
She employed her laſt widowhood to works no 
leſs bountiful than charitable, Carew. 


It is of greater merit wholly to abftain from 

things defirable, than after fruition to be content 

to leave them; as they who magnify ſingle life 

prefer virginity much before widowhboed, Hatton, 

Cheriſh thy haſten'd widnv%o:4 with the gold 

Of matrimonial treaſon : ſo farewell. Milton. 

2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Not in uſe. 

For that dow'ry, I'll atfure her of 

Her zwi, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 

In all my lands. Shakeſp. 

Winownv'NTER. #. ſ. [widow and bunter. ] One 

who courts widows for a jointure. 

The widnvhbanters about town often afford them 

great diverſion. Lddiſnn. 

WrnowMa'kER. n. . [widow and mater.] One 

who deprives women of their huſbands. 

It grieves my ſoul 

That I muſt draw this metal from my ſide 

To be a widmumaker., Shakeſpeare. 
Wri'bow-wall.. ſ. [widow and wail. | A plant. 

Nilley. 

WrnTH. ». . [from wide.] Breadth ; witneſs. 
A low word. 

For the æuidih of the morteſs gage this ſide, then 
for the tennant, gage on that end of the quarter 
you intend the tennant ſhall be made. Moxon 
Let thy vines in intervals be ſet, . 
Indulge their vi, and add a roomy ſpace, 

That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce —_— 
ryd ns 


To 


wi = 
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T7, WIELD. v. a. ye abdan, Saxon; to manage 
in the hand. 
1. To uſe with full command, as a thing not 
too heavy for the holder, 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter, and himſelf 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. Shakeſp. 
Mongit foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne'er 
ſuch heave and ſhove, 
Since Albion wield:d4 arms againſt the ſon of Jove. 
Drayton. 
There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, 
That muſt the ſword in wond'ruus actions wield. 
Daniel. 
They are in the dark hefore they are aware ; 
and then they make a noiſe only with terms ; 
which, like too heavy weapons that they cannot 
wield, carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim. Digby. 
The leaſt of whom could wield 
Theſe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. Milton's Par, I oft. 
Part wwi:/4 their arms, part curb the foaming 
eed ; 


3 Milken. 
If Rome's great ſenate could not wield that 
ſword, 
Which of the conquer'd world had made them 
lord ; . 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was 
new, 


To rule victorious armies, but by you > Waller. 
He worthieſt, after him, his ſword to wic/d, 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield. Dryd. 

2. To handle; in an ironical ſenſe. 
Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot 
wild? Shakeſp. 
Wix“LUpv. adj. [from wild.] Manageable. 
Wr'z&v. adj. from wire.] 
1. Made of wire: it were better written wiry. 
Your gown going off, ſuch beauteous ſtate re- 
veals, 
As when 2 flow ry meads th' hill's ſhadow 
eals; 
Off with that wiery coronet, and ſhew 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. 


Ce} 


2. Drawn into wire. 
Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging 
looſe about her ſhoulders, reſembling wiery gold. 
Peacham on Drawings. 
3- From pen, a pool.] Wet; weariſh ; moi 
Obſolete. 
Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fall'n, 
Ev'n to that drop ten thouſand wriery friends 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief. Shakeſp. 
Wir E. u. . Plural wives. ¶ pip, Saxon; wifh 
Dutch.) 
I. A woman that has a huſband. 
| There's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wive;, your daugh- 
- rers, : 
Your matrons and vour maids could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. | " Shakeſp. 
The kings of Spain have been uſed to ſay, that 
they loved the Eaſt-Indies for their miſtreſs only, 
in whoſe favours they could patiently enough en- 
dure a rival; but eſteemed America as their wife, 
in whoſe love they could not brook a competitor 
without foul diſhonour. Iley!yn. 
The col, where danger or diſhonour lurks, 
daſeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Milian. 
The zu her hufband murders, he the wif-. D. 
Fond of his friend and civil to his wife. opc. 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employment. 
Strawberry <vives lay two or three great ſtraw- 
Herries at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt 
are little ones. ; Bacon. 
Ws. u. Ii being a termination in the names 
of men ſigniſies war, or elſe a heroe, from prza, 
4 word of that ſignificat ian. Gilfon's Camden. 
W:c. v. f. ¶Contracted from prriwig. ] 
1. Falfe hair worn on the head. 
Triumphing Tories and deſponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to ſave their wigs, ift. 
2. A fort of cake. Ainſworth, 
WIGHT. / fpiPt, Saxon. ] A perſon; a be- 
ing. Now uſed only in irony or contempt. 


WII. 
Pefhrew the witch ! with venomous wile ſhe 


55, 
Tedious as hell ; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary 1witt than thought. 
p Shakeſpeare. 
This world below did need one wight, 
Which might thereof diſtinguiſh ev'ry part. Dav. 
This meaner wight;, of triſt and credit bare, 
Not ſo reſpected, could nat look t'effect. Daniel. 
A wight he was, whoſe very fight wou'd 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. Hudibras. 
The water flies all taſte of living wizbt. Milton, 
How couldſt thou ſutter thy devoted knight, 
On thy own day, to fall by foe opprefs'd, 
The ui L of all the world who lov'd thee beſt. 
Dryden. 
His ſtation he yielded up to a ci as diſagree- 
able as himſelf, Aldifon's Guar di un 
In Fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight ; 
The tulip's dead. Young. 
Wicur. ach. Swift ; nimble ; out of uſe. 
He was ſo wimble and ſo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched. Sponſer's Paſtrrals. 
Wicrr. An initial in the names of men, ſig- 
nifies ſtrong ; nimble ; luſty ; being purely Saxon. 
Gibſon's Camden. 
WYVenTLY. adv. | from wight.] Swifty ; nim- 
bly. Obſolete. 
Her was her, while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moſt wretched wight ; 
For day that was is wightly paſt, - 
And now at luſt the night doth haſt. Spenſer. 
WILD. adj. | pio, Saxon; <wi/d, Dutch. 
1. Not tame ; not domeſtick. 
For I am he, am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a vii cat to a kate, 
Conformable as other houſhold kates. Shakeſpeare. 
Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geeſe fly that 


WAY. * 
All beaſts of the earth ſince wild. lilten. 
2. Propagated by nature ; not cultivated. 
Whatſoever will make a wi/d tree a garden tree, 
will make a garden tree to have leſs core or ſtone. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Gooſe graſs or wild tanſy is a weed that ſtrong 
clays are very ſubject to. Mirtimer's Huſbandry. 
The wild bee breeds in the ſtocks of old wil- 
lows, in which they firſt bore a canal, and furniſh 
afterwards with hangings, made of roſe leaves : 
and to finiſh their work divide the whole into 
ſeveral rooms or neſts. Grew's Muſeum. 
3- Deſert ; uninhabited, 
The wild beaſt where he wons in foreſt will. 
Miltan. 
4. Savage; uncivilized: uſed of perſons, or 


practices. 
Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Though the inundation deſtroyed man and beaſt 
generally, yet ſome few wild inhabitants of the 
woods eſcaped. Bacon. 
When they might not converſe with any civil 
men without peril of their lives, whither ſhould 
they fly but into the woods and mountains, and 
there live in a <u:/4 and barbarous manner. Dawvics. 
May thoſe already curſt Etſezian plains, 
Where haſty death and pining ſickneſs reigns, 
Prove as a deſart, and nome there make ſtay, 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. Halls. 
$5. Turbulent ; tempeſluous ; irregular. 
His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, 
And mixt together in ſo wild a tumult, 
That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 
Addiſon. 
6. Licentious ; ungoverned. 
The barbarous diffonance 
Of that wvi/4 rout that tore the Thracian bard. MIt. 
Valour grown ww:/4 by pride, and power by rage, 
Did the true charms of majeſty impair : 
Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
Show d ſad remains of what had once been fair. 


Fri. 
7. Inconſtant ; mutable; fickle, 


WII. 
I: the ruting paſſion, there alone, 
ou u are conſtant, and the cunning known. 


* 


: a P *. 
8. Inordinate; looſe. 
Other bars he lays before me, 
My riots paſt, my v, ſocieties. Shake ſperre, 


Beſides, thou art a beau; what's that my child 2 
A top well-dreſt, extravagant and 27/7: 
She that cries hei bs has lets impertinence, 

And in her calling, more of common fente. Ds yd, 

9. Uncouth ; ſtrange. : 

What are theſe; 

So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o the earth, 
And yet are ont. | Shokeſpear:'s Macherh, 
10. Done or made without any conſiſtent order 
or plan. 
With mountains, 25 with weapons, arm'd ; they 

make | 
ld work in heav'n. - Miltzn's Paradiſe Left. 
The fea was very neceſſary to the ends of pro- 
v.dence, and would have been a very wild world 
had it been without. I cadꝛum d Natural Hf. 
11. Merely imaginary. 
As univerſal as the ſe appear to be, an effectual 
remedy might be applied: I am not at preſent 
upon a wild ſpeculative project, but ſuch a one as 
may be eaſily put in execution. Swift. 
Wilp. ». /. [from the adjeRtive.] A deſart 
a tract uncultivated and uninhabited. 
Whereas the ſcorching ſæy 
Doth ſinge the ſandy w of ſpiceful Barbary. 
Dre yton, 


Fg 


We ſometimes | 
Who dwell this wild, conftrain'd by want come 


forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
This gentle knight 

Forſook his eaſy couch at early day, 

And to the wood and wilds purſu'd his way. Dryd. 
Then Libya firſt, of all her moiſture drain d, 
Became a barren waſte, a wi/d of ſand. Addiſon. 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 


Amidſt the barren rocks and burning ſands 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 


Addiſon. 

You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the detart 
ſmil'd, 

And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Pope. 


Wiro Bafil. u. ſ. [acinus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
WiLD Cucumber. u. ſ. | claterium, Lat.] A plant. 
The branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the cu- 
cumber, but have no tendrils ; the fruit is prickly, 
and when ripe burſts with great icity, and 
abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 
Wii o Ove. u. 7. eleagnus, Lat. from De an 
olive, and d vitex. | This plant hath leaves like 
thoſe of the chaſte tree, and a fruit like an jm 
meer, 


WiLDsRVic E. nf. [crategus, Lat.] A — 
Iller. 
To WIL DER. v. a. [from v.] To loſe or 
puzzle in an unknown or pathleſs tr , 
The little courtiers, who ne'er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 
Where intereſts meet, and croſs ſo oft, that they * 
With too much care are wildered in the way. D» y. 
Oh thon ! who free'ſt me from my doubtful 
ſtate, 
Long loſt and wild: din the maze of fate, 
Be preſent ſtill, Pope. 
WrYLDERNESS. 2. , [from wild. ] 
1. A deſert ; a tractof ſolitude and ſavageneſs. 
He travell'd through wide waſteful ground, 
That nought but deſert wwildern ſi ſhew d all m_— 
FOILS 
When as the land ſhe ſaw no more appear, 
But a wild wilden of waters deep, 
Then gan ſhe greatly to lament and weep. Sp. 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do 3 E. is thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be a ww:/derneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! Sb. 
But who can always on the billows lie ? 
The wat'ry wilderneſs yields no ſupply, Muller. 
Vor. II, N?. 48. 6D All 


WII. 


An thofe animals have been cbliged to change 
their woods and u rn. i for lodgings in cities. 
Arvuthnot end Pope. 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diforderly. Not 
m uſe, 


The ra and bow'rs, doubt not, but our joint 


| nds 
Will keep from wil! 1 ſ; with eaſe. Miltn 

VI DIRK E. 2. . | <viid and fire. A compoſition 
of inflammable materials, eaſy to take fire, and 
hard to be extinguiſhed. 

When thou rann':: up Gadſhill in the night to 
catch my horſe, I did think thou bad'ſt been 
an ignis fatuvs, or a ball of wil e. SH. cut. 

Though bi imſtone, pitch, w:/{fire, burn equally, 
and are hard to quench, yet they make no ſuch 
fiery wind as gun-powder. Rasant Net. Hiſtory. 

Yet hall it in his boiling ſtomach turn 
To bitter poifun, and like e burn; 
all cait up the wealth by him devour'd. Sand. 

No mater in the worid fo proper to write with 
2 411/774, as vo characters can be more legible 

han thoſe which are read by their own light. dd. 
„like Semelc's, be brought to bed, 
1: opening heil tpoits wildfireat your head. /e. 
W3itnco'osECHASE. » . A purſuit of ſome- 
thing as unlikely to be caught as the wildgooſe. 

If on wits run the 2er hace, I hate done; 
for thou haſt more of the wildgooſe in oue of thy 
wits, than I have in my whole five. Se,. 

Let a man conſider the time, money, and vexa- 
tion, that this e,, has coſt him, and then 
fuy what have I gotten to anſwer all this expence, 
but giddy frolick ? L'Fſlr ang, 

WrrvixG. #. ſ. [wild:Jinghe, Dutch.} A wild 
ſour apple. 

Ten ruddy g, in the wood 1 found, 
nd ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. 

Dryden. 

The red ſtreak, of all cyder fruit, hath ob- 
tained the preſerence, being but a Kigd of ig, 

never pleaſing to the palme. Mortimer. 

The <#/.47ag's fibres are contriv'd 
To draw tl' earth's pureſt ſpirit, aud reſiſt 
Its f-culence, 

WI CDILx. adv, [from 4wi/d.] 

1. Withont cultivation. 

Ti at which grows i of itſelf, is worth no- 
thing. Mare. 

2. Without tameneſs; with ferity. 

3. With diforder; with perturbation or diſ- 
traction. 

Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ſtart 
not fo wildly from my attair. Shoks/feare, 

Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowing, and 
looking 20% (u, would needs ſpeak with you. . 

Young mothers wildly ſtare with fear oppreſt, 
And ftraia ther helpleſs infants .ta their breaſt, 

Dryd-n. 

His fever being come to a height, he grew. de- 
lirious and talxed very wildiy. Female Qui xate. 

4. Without attention; without judgment; 
tec dlet:ly. 

As th' unthouglit accident is guilty 

Of what we i/dly do, ſo we profeſs 

Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies 

Of every wind that blows. Sha-ſpeare. 

r. Capricioufly ;- irrationally. 

Who is there fo ily ſceptical as to queſtion, 
nl. ether the ſun ſhall riſe iu the eaſt ? Wilkin:. 

6. Irregularly. 

She, wil wanton, wears by night away. 
ite figa of all our labours done by day. Dryd. 

W1i'toxess. . ſ. [frm wild. ] 

7. Rudeneſs ; dſorder like that of unculivated 
freund. 

The heath, which was the third part of our 
plot, I with to be framed, 5. much as miy be, to 
4 natural 201 ( %. Bacen. 

Vainly thou tell'ſt me, what. the woman's care 
Sha!l in the wriidnefs of the wood prepare. Privr. 

2. Inorilinate viracity; irregularity of manners. 

This fame ſtorved juftice Hath done nothing but 
grated to me of the zuillueſ of his youth, and the 
{tz he hath done about Tarabal-ſtrcet; and 

«ay mird word ac, 


V ; 


| 


Philips. 


WII. 


| He is giv'n 
To ſperts, to zuin, and much company. Shot. 

3- Savageneſs; brutality. | 

He came in like a wild man; but ſuch a wild- 
i as ſhewed his eye-ſ:xght had tamed him, full 
of withered leaves ; which though they fell not, 
ſtill threatened falling. Siu y. 

4. Ferity; the ſtate of an animal untamed: 
contrary to tamen'ſs, 

5. Uncultivated Nate. 

Their u. loſe, and quitting nature's part. 
Obey the rulcs and diſcipline of att. Dryden. 

6. Deviation from a ſe:tled courſe ; irregula- 
rity. 

A Qelirium is but a ſhort ui, of the imagi- 
nation: a ſettled i: regularity of lancy is diſtrac- 
tion ard nudes, Watts. 

7. Alienation of the mind. 

Ophelin, I with 
That your goud beauties be the happy cauſe 
Of Hamlet's wildr'f, ; fo ſhall I hope your virtues 
Iny bring him to his wontcd way again. Shukeſp. 

W1LE. u. f. [ pile, Saxon; vie Iſlandick.] A 
deceit; a fraud; atrick; a ſtratagem; a prec- 
tice artful, fly, and inſidious. 

1 heir leader by his wie; had much obtain'd, 
And done much miſchief ou the — 

wt. 
My fentence is for open war; of ui 
More unexpert, I boaſt not; them let thoſe 


Contrive who need. Milton. 
Liſe eſſay'd the ſureſt i 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile. Roſcommon. 


So Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
Loſt by his *vil-s the pow'r his wi did gain. Dry. 
The heart of man is ſo full of wil, artifices, 
and deccit, there is nv guefling at what he is from 
his ſpeeches. Ad.uiſou. 
Wifdom's above ſuſpecting vi/er, 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. Swift. 
WI Lrur. adj. | will and fall.] 
1. St ubborn; contumacious; perverſe; inflex- 
ible. 
The ul never want woe. 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
Sthenobœa herſelf did choak 
With aui cord, for wanting of her will. Sper. 
Thou to me 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou 
Who for my wi crime art banith'd. 2 
Niilton. 


Previrb:. 


The ſilent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee 
Contempt of wealth, and <v:/fu/ poverty. 
By chance he ancient amities forget, 

Or elſe expung'd them with one ww{fu/ blot :- 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, 
But for by-purpoſes and worldly ens. Harte. 

WrYLFULLyY. adv. | from Wwr/f-1. | 

1. Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly. 

The mother, who being determinately, leaſt 1 
ſhould ſay of a great lady w:/fu./y, bent to marry 
her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty 
and hard-heatted mother could deviſe. Sidney. 

Evil coald-ſhe conceal her fire, and 2, 
perſevercd ſhe in it. Hiadluc y. 

Religion is matter of our ſzeeſt choice; and it 
men will obſtinately and wi/fally ſet themſclves 
again it, there is no remedy. . Tullotfen. 

2. By deſiga; on purpoſe. 

That will carry us, if we not <Uf«lly betray our 
ſuccours, through all difficulties. Hammond. 

If you do not wi/fully paſs over any of your 
greater offences, but confeſs particularly, and re- 
rent ſeriouſly of them, God will more cafily pats 
by your leſſer iuſirmities. Bp. Taylor. 

This let him know; 
Leſt, v:/fully offending, he pretend 
Surpriſal. i lan. 

WYLFULNESS. a. f. [from if] Obſtinacy ; 
ſtubhornneſs; perverſeneſs. g 

So full-of wwilfuln-ſs and ſelf-liking is our na- 
ture, that without ſome definitive ſentence, which 
being given, may ſtand, ſmall hope there is that 
ſtrifes will end. Hooker. 

Thy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs; , 


Dryd. 


Shak pee: Fe, | 


- WIL 


And his foe fetter'd would releaſe again, 
Deſerves to taſte his fully's fruit, Sporſers 
Never hydra- headed wwilfabr:ſs 

So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in this king. Shuke/prare, 
Sins of preſumption are ſuch as proceed from 
pride, arrogancy, wilſub:js and haughtineſs of 
man's heart. Perkins, 

A ſtiff and ſtubborn obſtinacy, is not ſo muct; 
firmneſs and reſolution, as e. L' Eftrang:, 

That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or 
wilfalnſs which i; the natural product of their age, 

Locke, 

WUiLY.. ado. [from wily.] By ftratagera ; 
fraudulent!y. 

They did work wilily, and went and made as if 
they had been ambatſadors. Jaaa. 
| WrLixgss. 3. . [from wity.] Canning ; guile, 

The ungodly, for his own lutt, doth perſecute 
the poor: let them be taken in the crafty wiline; 
that they have imagined, Plum x. 2, 

She ſupplied the weakneſs of force by vilings 
of art, and advantage of treaty. Heel. 

WILL. ». /. | pilla, Saxon; wills, Dutch. ] 


poſe z velleity. 

What freedom the wi. naturally, under this 
corrupt ſtate, hath, I do not conſider, Hammond, 

The <v:// cannot be conſtrained. Per tin, 

Two principal fountains there are of human 
actions, knuwledge and wi'/; which will, in things 
tending towards any end, is termed choice, Hook, 

2. Choice; arbitrary determination, 

Nil is the power, .vhich the mind has to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to 
conſider it, ur to prefer the motion of any part ot 
the body to its reſt, and.vice verſa. Lot. 

Is it her nature, or is it her wid, 

To. be fo cruel to an hnmble foe ? 

If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſxill; 

If il, then ſhe at will may vill forego. In. 

Theſe things have a ſhew, of wiſdom in 2/5 
worſhip, and humility. Cole li. 23. 

Will holds the ſceptre in the ſoul, 
And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign. Dax 

The truth is, ſuch a man underſtands by his 
«c://, and believes a thing true or falſe, merely 
as it agrees or diſagrees with a violent inclination ; 
and therefore, whilſt. that inclination laſts in its 
ſtrength, be diſcovers nothing of the diflerent de- 
zrees of evidence. Atterbury. 

3. Diſcretion; choice. 

Religion was obſerved in the beginning of the 
world, before there weile civil laws amongit 
them, I mean any other than the meer / of 
their princes and.goverpars. Wilkins. 

Go then the guilty at thy will chaſtize. I.. 

4. C:mmandz direction. 


at his vill the ſouth wind bloweth. Eccliſ. xlu. 16. 

Our prayers ſhould be according to the , of 
God, they ſhould have nuthing in them, but what 
is wie and holy, and heavenly. Laws, 

5. Diſpoſition; inclination ; defire. 

I make-bold to preſs upon you. with ſo little 

preparation. 
You're welcome; what's your wtf? SUA. 
He hath a 20 he hath a power to perform. 
Drummoud. 
He faid, and with ſo good a ww// to die, 

Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 

t found his heart. Dryda. 

6. Power ; government. 

Deliver. me not over unto the ui of mine eue- 
mies.. alas. 

He had bus a/ of his maid before be could 3; 
he had the maſtery of his parents ever ſince bg 
could prattle; and why, now he. is grown up, 
muſt he be r-ftrained ? : 
7. Divine determination. 


4a. 


I wonld give a th»uſand furlongs of ſea for an 


cre of barren ground. The wills above be done; 
but I would fein die a dry death. Shake ſprares 
3. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's && 


fects. 
Another branch of their revenue ſtill 


He that his furrow ſought through widfulneſe, | 


3 


I, That puwer by which we defire, and pur- 


At his firſt ſight the mountains are ſhaken, and 
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WIL 


Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 
Their father yet alive, im power d to make a 1 . 
Lryd 1. 

Do men make their laſt wills by word of _— 
only ? It: phen's Sermons. 

9. Goop-will. Favour ; kindnels. 

I'll to the doctor, he hath my gos i- will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shak. 

10. Goovewill, Right intention. 

Some preach Chriſt of envy, and ſome of good- 
will, Phil. i. 15. 

11. IV- Malice ; maliznity. 

WILL with a wiſlp. n. /. * with a lanthorn. 

Will with ths wiſpy is of a round figure, in 
bigneſs like the flame of a candle; but ſumetimes 
broader, and like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire. 
It tometim-s gives a brighter light than that of a 
wax - candle; at other times more obſcure, and of 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it 
ſhines lefs than at a diſtance. They wander about 
in the air, not far from the ſurtace of the earth ; 
and are more frequent in places, that are unRuous, 
mouldy, marthy, and aboundin; with reeds. They 
haunt butying- places, places of execution, dunghills. 
They commonly appear in ſummer, and at the be- 
gianing of autumn, and are generally at.the height 
of about ſix feet from the ground, Now they di- 
late themſelves, and now contract. Now they go 
on like waves, and rain as it were ſparks of fire; 
but they burn nothing. They follow thoſe that 
run away, and fly from thoſe that follow them. 
Some that have been catched were obſerved to con- 
ſilt of a ſhining, viſcoue, and gelatinous matter, 
like the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but 
only ſhining ; ſo that the matter ſeenis to be phoſ- 
phorus, prepared agd raiſed from putrified plants 
or carcaſſes by the heat of the fun ; which is con- 
deaſed by the cold of the evening, and then 
ſaiues. Mu h:nbroet. 

Will-a-wiſp miſleads nigbht- faring clowas, 

O'er hills and faking bugs. Gay. 

To WILL. v. a. |wilzan, Gothick ; pillin, Sax. 

1. To deſire that any thing ſhould be, or be 
done ; or not be, or not be done. 

To vi, is to bend our ſouls to the having or 
doing of that which they ſee to be good. Hooker, 

Let Richard be reſtored to his blood, 

As the reſt, ſo vi.‘ Wincheſter. Shak 

I ſpeak not of God's determining his owa Will, 
hut his predetermining the acts of our will. There 
15 as great difference betwixt theſe two, as betwixt 
my willing alawful thing myſelf, and my inducing 
another man to do that which is unlawful. Hm. 

Whoſoever zul the doing of a thing, if the 
doing of it be in his power, he will certainly do 
it ; and whoſoever does not do that thing, which 
de has in his power to do, does not properly ww. 


it. South. 
A man that fits ſtill, is ſaid to be at liberty, be- 
cauſe he can walk if he wills it. Locke. 


2. To be inclined or reſolved to have. 
She's too rough for me; 


There, there, Hortenſio, / you any wife ? Shak.| 


3- To command ; to direct, 

St. Paul did wil! them of Corinth, every man to 
lay up ſomeu hat on the Sunday, and to reſerve it 
in ſture for the church of Jeruſalem, for the relief 
of the poor there. Hooker, 

How rarely does i. meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was wild to love his enemies? Shak. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armours all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon will; our hearts ſhould be as good. Sha. 

He will:d him to be of good comfort, promiſing 

to beſtow upon him whatſoever he ſnuuld win. 


Knoles. 


If they had any buſineſs, his Majeſty u. that 

ti.cy ſhould attend. Clarendon, 
*Tis yours, O queen ! to wil/ 

The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 
It has alooſe and Night ſignification, 

et the circumſtances of life be what, or where 

ley wil, a man ſhould never ueglect improve. 

ment. Hl e. 


% 
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WIL 


. It is one of the ſigns of the future tenfe; of 
which it is diflicult to how or limit the fignif- 
cation, ' 

4 will ome, I am determined to come; import- 
ing choice. 

Thou wilt ame. It muſt be fo that thou mv? 
come, importing neceflity ; or it ſhall be that thou 
ſhalt come, importing choice. a 
Wilt thou come? Haſt thou determined to come ? 
importing choice. 

He will come, He is reſolved to come; or it 
muſt be that he muſt come, importing eithe! 
choice or neceflity. 

It will com. It muſt ſo be that it muſt come; 
importing neceflity. 

The plural follows the analogy of the ſingular. 

Wirt and Fil, among the Engliſh Saxur.s, 
as wel at this day among the Germans, ſignified 
many. So wilkelnus is the defender of many; 
wilfred, peice to many ; which are anſwered in 
ſenile and-fignification by Polymachus, Pulycrates, 
and Folyphilus. Giljon's Cand:n. 

WIrUix g. adj [from will.] 

1. Inclined to any thing; conſenting ; not diſ- 
poſed to refuſe. 

Some other able, and as willing, pays 

The rigid fatisfaction. Mitten. 

Can any man truſt a better ſupport under afflic- 
tion, than the friendtbip of Omnipotence, who 
is both able and willing aud Knows how to relieve 
him ? Bentley. 

2. Pleaſed ; defirous. 

He wi///»7 to pleaſe one in authority, forced all 
his ſkill to make the reſemblance of the beſt fa- 


ion. W ildem, 
He ftoop'd with weary wings and wi/lg feet. 
Milton. 


3. Favourable; well-diſpoſed to any thing. 

As many as were wilirg hearted brought brace- 
lets and ear-rings. Ex. xxxv. 22. 

4. Ready; complying. 

Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, 
to make governors the apter to rule with con- 
ſcience, inferiors for conſcience ſake the wwillnger 
to obey. Hooker. 

We've willing dames enough. Shakeſpeare. 

5 Choſen. 

They're held with his melodious harmony, 
In willig chains, and ſweet captivity. Milton. 

6. Spontanevus. 

Forbear, if thou haſt pity, 
Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenſeleſs plant, 
No fpouts of blood run u from a tree. Dry. 

7. Cunſenting. 

How can hearts not free ſerve «wlling? Aizen, 

WING Tv. adv. | from wWwil!.] 

1. With one's own conſent ; without diſlike ; 
without reluRance. 

That preſer vation of peace and unity amongſt 
Chriſtian churches ſhould be by all good means 
procured, we join moſt wiltingly and gladly with 
them. Henke! . 

I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 

To give up w//lngly that noble title 

Your maſter wed me to. Shake (peare. 
This ranſom, if my whole inheritance 

May compaſs, it ſhall willingly be paid, Mitten, 

2. By one's own deſire. 

The condition of that people is not fo much to 
be envied as ſome would d repreſent it. Ad. 

Witrisexkss. 3. f. [from willing. } Con- 
ſent ; freedom from reluQance ; ready compliance. 

We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
willingneſ;, than thoſe we ſee ; becauſe we envy 
the preſent, and reverence the paſt ; thinking our- 
ſelves inſtructed by the one, and overlaid by the 
other. Ben Jonſon, 

It is not doing good after that ſame wonderful 
manner, that Chritt's example obligeth us unto, 
but to a like /i ſi and readineſs to do good as 
far as our power reacketh. Columy. 

For never yet a generous mind did gain; 

We yield on parley ; but are ſtorm'd in vain ; 
Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure lefs, 
Sweet is the love which comes with win 5 .. 


WIM 


grub, Welih.] A tee worn by furlora lovers. 
It hath 2mentaceuus flowers conſiſting of ſeve · 
ral ſtamina, hi h are collected into a tpike, buy 
are barren, Ile embryoes are produced upon 
diftereat trees from the mole flowers, and aſter- 
wards become a fruit or hu, ſhaped like a cone, 
opening in two parts, and containing downy 7 
e L.dlar. 
I offered him my company to a wi/bw ti ce, to 
make lum a garland, as being forſaken, to bind 
him up a rod, as being worthy to be whipt. Shot: 
In ſuch a night | 
Stocal Dido with 2 wwi/lorv in her hand 
Upon the wile fea banks. Shakeſpeare. 
Tcl hin, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, 
I wear the w/o2 garlane for his fake. SH. 
VW hen heaven's burning eye the fields inwades, 
To marſhes he reforts, obfſcur'd with reeds, 
Aud hoary vibe, which the muitture teeds. 
bo 
AfMiQed Iſrael ſhall fit weeping down, 
Their harps upon the ne.ghb ring wi. hung, 


WI'iLLow1sH. adj. (. Reſembling the 
colour of willow. 
Make his body with greeniſh coloured crewe!, 
or will; colour. Walicn. 
WrtiowEeo. . f. [from willw and weed ; 
Iii Lat.] A plant. Ain ſuar th. 
WiiLowworT, . .. A plant. Miller. 
Wruy. adj. {from wife. Cunning; flyg; full 
of ſtratagem; ſraudulent ; inſidious ; ſubtle ; mit- 
chievoully artful. 
They are ſo cautelous and wily headed, eſpeci- 
ally being men of ſmall practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch 
ſubtilities and ſhifts. Spen/cr, 
In the wily ſnake 

Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native ſubtilty 

Proceeding. Miltan's Par. Loft. 

Since this falſe, ily, doubling difpoſition of 
mind, is ſo intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, Gud 
is ſumetimes pleaſed, in mere compaſſion to men, 
to give them warning of it, by ſetting {ume odd 
mark upon ſuch Caius. South; 

My wi/y nurſe, by long experience found, 
Ard firſt ditcover'd to my foul its wound ; 
Lis love ſaid the. Dryd-r. 
WrmsLs. . . [wimpe!, ol Dutch, from we- 
me/cr, to bore. ] An inſtrument with which holes 
are bored. 
At hñar veſt- home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach: 
He ſ:vs the wwmb/e, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirty ſervants, but a ſmack. Pr ys. 

As when a ſhipwriglu ſtands his workmen 
Who plye the «1m: ſome huge beam to bore ; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly tpinns about, 
The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope. 

The trepan i like a <v.nb/:, uſed by Joiners. 

Sbg. 

Writs, adj, Active; nimble ; ſhifting is 

and fro, Such s to be the meaning here. 
He was ſo iu & and fo wight, 

From bough to buugh be Icaped tight, 

And oft the.pumies latched : 

Therewith afraid I ran away; 

But he that e-rſt ſeem'd but tu play, 

A ſhaft iu earneſt ſustclicd. Sear. 

Wiur ur. /. | guinph, Fr.] A bool; a veil. 
It is printed in Sp perhaps by miſtake vi. 

So fair and freſh, as faireſt flower in May, 
For ſac had laid her mourniul ole aſide, 

And widow-like ſad <vimb/ thrown away. Sper 


apparel, and the wine, aud tlie cnſping pins. 
I. ü. 22. 
Wi'mPLE. . f. Le, Lat.] A plant. 
To WrYMPLE. v. 4. To draw down as a hood 
or veil. 
The ſame did hide, 
Under a veil that wwimb/e was full low. Sperſer, 


_ 


Wix. Whether initial er final in the names os 
5 ; Mets, 


Wirtow. v. (. ſpehe, Saxen: Tνπο ö Late 4 


Nor joy dus h mn encouraging their tongue. Friar. 


The Lord will take away the changeable ſuits of 


| 
| 


[ 
| 
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USE 
men, may either denote a maſculine temper, from 
pin, which ſignifies in Saxon, war, ſtrength, Sc. 
or elfe the general love and eſteem he hath among 
the people; from the Saxon pine, i. e. dear, be- 
loved. In the name of places it implies a battle 
fought there. Gibſon. 
To Wix. v. a. [Pret. wan and won ; part. patl. 
wr, pinna, Sax. winnen, Dutch. 
t. To gain by conqueſt. 
The town of Gaza, where the enemy lay en- 
camped, was not ſo ſtrong but it might be «wor. 
Arles. 
He gave him a command in his navy, and under 
his good conduct «vor many iſlands. Heylyn. 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan 201%. 
Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. Dr y. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 
Loyalty is ſtill the ſame, 
Whether it vu or loſe the game: 
True as the dial to the ſun, 
Altho' it be not ſhin'd upon. 
Il five years at Tarentum wan 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love began. Deb. 
Thy well breath'd horſe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryd. 
3- To gain ſomething withheld, or ſomething 
valuable. 
When you ſee my ſon, tell him, that his ſword 
can never 2 the honour that he loſes. Shak ſp. 
Reſolv'd to avi, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray. Pope. 
4. To obtain; to allure to Kindneſs or com- 
pliance. | 
Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preſerve me. 
Doſt thou love me? Keep me then ſtill worthy to 
be beloved. Sidney. 
Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to ww" me. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Hudibrat. 


8. To gain by play. 

He had given a diſagreeable vote in parliament, 
for which reaſon not a man would have ſo much 
correſpondence with him as to win his money. 

Addiſon. 

6. To gain by perſuaſion. 

They win great numbers to receive 

With joy the tidings brought from heav'n. Mill. 

7. To gain by courtſhip. 

She's besutiful; and therefore to be woo'd : 

She is a women therefore to be an. Shateſp. 

No tems, Celia, now ſfhe'l vin 

My ſreſalv'd heart to return, 

have fearct'd thy ſoul within, 

Am 6nd a zucht but pride and ſcorn. Carew. 
Th» dood wineſs'd his inconſtant flame, 
Mien ts he: wore, and wv the vielding dame. 

Gay. 

Wix. v. 

Lo gaip the victory. 
Nor js it ouzht but juſt 

That ! who in debate of truth hath vor, 

Should win in arms. Milton. 

2. To gain influence or favour. 

You expres your!-If very deſtrous to ⁊bix upon 
welt of your maſter, and not upon his 
affe cron only. Bacon, 

Fontane n neſs and beneficence wiring on 
the Lear f ers. Dryden. 

Thera ke muck every bre: ſt controul ; 
4, end wir upon the ſoul. Pope. 
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The zahle will in time 4-5: nen power. Sbal. 
10 be. conueror or gamer at play. 

Chir I Will play no mort to-night : 

MO net en't, van are too hard for me. 

ir, 1 cid never win of you before. 


17 fancy's on my Play. Shak. 
ring, Weith.; To kick as 
erate ef aride, or of puins.- 
L unit as qui 25 a lamb, 
] willntitir, nor wir, nor fpeak a word, Souk 
Poms room, for my horſe will ere, 


US U 


The angry beaſt did ſtraight reſent | 
The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, : 
As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe. Hud'ibras. 
Wr/xCER. „. from wince.] A kicking beaſt. 
WixcH. u. f. | gaincher, French, to twiſt.] A 

windlace ; ſomething held in the hand by which 
a wheel or cylinder is turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel. Mortimer. 

To Winch. v. a. [The ſame with zinc, or 
perhaps from guincher, French, to tw ft ; winch ſig- 
nifying ſometimes to writhe or contort the body.] 
To kick with impatience ; to ſhrink from any un- 
eaſineſs. 

We who have free ſouls, 
It touches not, let the gall'd jade winch ; 
Our withers are unwrung. Shaksjp. Hamlet. 

Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ! 

Nor did I ever wich or grudge it. Hudibras. 

This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more; 

Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to win, though ſhrewdly 
pain'd. Dryd n. 

Their conſciences are gall'd, and this makes 

them winch and fling, as if they had ſome mettle. 
Tillotſon, 

WrxcorP1PE. . /. 

There is a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble-fields, 
which country people call the wincopipe ; which if 
it opens in the morning, you may be ſure, a fair 
day wiil follow. H acon. 

WIS b. u. ſ. pid, Saxon; wind, Dutch; gwwyn!, 
Welſh. 

i. Mind is when any tract of air moves from the 
place it is in, to any other, with an impetus that 
is ſenfible to us, wherefore it was not ill called by 
the antieuts, a ſwifter courſe of air; a flowing 
wave of air; a flux, effuſion, or ſtream of air. 

Muſchent) 0; 4. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He's the 
rock, the oak not to be wind ſhaken. Shak. Cor 14. 

Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, 

Which ten times faſter glides than the ſun beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwiſt Cupid wings. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Falmouth lies farther out in the trade way, and 
ſo offereth a ſooner opportunity to wind driven 
ſhips than Plymouth. Carew, 

ind is nothing but a violent motion of the 
air, produced by its rarefaction, more in one 
place than another, by the ſunbeams, the attrac- 
tions of the moon, and the combinations of the 
earth's motions. Cheyne, 

2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular point. 
As eaſtward ; weſtward. 

I'll give thee a und, 

I myſelf have all the other, 

And the very points they bow; 

All the quarters that they know 

I' th' ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

In the year 1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the 
realm of Naples, found out the compais, or pixi. 
»autica, conſiſting of eight winds only, the four 
principal, and four collateral ; and not long after, 
the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that 
excellent invention, adding twenty-four other 
ſubordinate <v/ds or points. Heylyn. 

z. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 

If my «wind were but long enough to ſay my 
prayers, I would repent. Shakeſpeare. 

His wind he never took whilſt the cup was at 
his mouth, but juſtly obſery'd the rule of drinking 
with one breath. | Hoke. 

The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues 
to cure ſhortneſs of wind in purſy old men, ſeems 
to agree moſt with the orange. * Temple. 

It ſtop'd at once the paſſage of his wind, 

And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign d. Dryden. 

4. Air cauſed by any action. 

On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids 
with divers colour'd fans, whoſe 2wind did fecm 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 


If ue came wittun ſy many yards of a prince. J,. | 


Shak: pere. | 


USU 
In an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breathes, 


i Milian. 

& Breath modulated by an inſtrument, 

here the air 1s pent, there breath or other 
blowing, which carries but a gentle percullion, 
ſuffices to create ſound ; as in pipes and vid in. 
ſtruments. f Bacon, 

Their inſtruments were various in their kind, 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing 200. 

a Dryden, 

6. Air impregnated with ſcent. 

A hare had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 

By often ſhifting into diſtant grounds, 

Till finding all his artifices vain, 

To ſave his life, he leap'd into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no ſafety find, 

A pack of dog-fiſh had him in the 2d. Scwif;, 

7. Flatulence ; windineſs. 

It turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind, Men, 

8. Any thing inſignificant or light as wind. 

Think not with «wid of airy threats to awe. MI. 

9. Down the Wix p. To decay. 

A man that had a great veneration for an image 
in his houſe, found that the more he prayed to it 
to proſper him in the world, the more he wear 
down the wind (till. | L. frage. 

10. To take or have the Wix D. To gain or hae 
the upper- band. 

Let a king in council beware how he opens lis 
own inclinations too much, for elſe countellors 
will but tate the wind of him; inſtead of giving free 
con: ſel. Ba an. 

Ty, WIN p. v. g. preter. wand; in Pope wwind:d ; 
part. word, [ pindan, Sax. winden, Dutch; from 
the noun. } 

t. To blow; to found by inflation. 

« The ſquire 'gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caſtle wall, 

That with the noiſe it thook as it would fall. e 

Every Triton's horn is <v4-g, ; 
Welcome to the wat'ry Plain. Dryden, 
Ye vig rous ſwains ! while youth ferments vour 
bdlood, 5 

Mind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the wav ing net. 
Fo 0 

2. To turn round; to twiſt, 4 

Nero could touch and ume the harp well; but 
in government ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins 
too high, and ſometimes let them don too low. 

Bacon, 

The figure of a ſturdy woman done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and wi-dmg of linen cloaths, in 
which act ſhe wrings out the water that ride the 
fountain. | Wetter, 

Wind the wood-hine round this arbgur. Ae. 

3. To regulate in motion; to turn to this or thut 


direction. 


He vaulted with ſuchi eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt d-wn from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſh'p. 

Sb pute. 
In a commonwealth or realm, s WH 

The government is call'd the helm; 

With which, Uke vetlel; under {zi}, 

They're turn'd and wind:d by the tail. Lua. 

4. To noſe; to follow by ſcent. 

8. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. 

Whence turning of religion's made 
The meins to turn and wind a trade. Hidlras, 

Mr. Whiſton did nut care to give more than 
ſhort, general hints of this famous challenge, 
and the iſſue of it; but he crdeavours to ri and 
turn himſelf every way to evade its force. Mu. 

6. To introduce by infi uation. 

You have contriv'd to take 

From Rome all ſeaſon'd offices, and to wird 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical, $4.4 H. Corio. 

Eumund, ſeck him ou, wixd me into him, 
frame the bafnefs after your own wiſdom. Shak. 
Little ats and Cexreritics they have to und in 
ſuch thinys into diſcourſe. Covern. of the Tung ue. 
7. To change. 4 

Were our jegillature veſted in the prinze, he 


might 


WIN 


might æoind and turn our conſtitution at his plea- 
ſure, and ſhape our government to his fancy. Add. 

8. To entwiſt ; to enfold ; to encircle. 

Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
bat [peare. 

You know me well, and herein ſpend bur time 
To wind about my love with circuraſtance. SA. 

Sometime am I 
All wand with adders who with cloven tongues 
Do hiſs me into madaefs. Sbak:(peare. 
yg. To Wixp t. To extricate. 

When he found lumtalf dingerouſly embarked, 
he bethought h:mſclf of all poſſible ways to difen- 
tangle himſelf, and te wind himiclf ot of the 11by- 
rinth ne s in. Cuban 

19. To W NO up. To bring to a ſmall compats, 
ns a bottom of thread. 

Without foiemnly windy up one argument, and 
int mat eng that he began another, he lets his 
thoughts, which were fully poſſelſed of the m- 
ter, run in one continued ſtrain. 1 ects. 

11. D Wipp wp. Uied of a watch. ] To con- 
volve the ſpring. 

1 frown the while, ud perchance wird % my 


watch, or play witli. e rich jewel. „Hs p- r 
12. To put into a {tate of renovated or chi, 
motion. 


Fate ſcemed to wird him «p for ſwmarſcore years, 
Yet freſhly ran be on, ten winters more: 
Till like a clock worn out with c:lling time, 
The wheels of weary life at 1 ſt (tood till Dryd 
Will not the author of the univerſe, having made 
an a tomaton, which can <2 «p ittelf, fee whe- 


ther it hath ſt»0 ſtill, or gone true. Grew. 
Is there a tongue, like De-1a's o'er her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up * Hung. 


13. To Win. up. To raiſe by degrees. 

Theſe he did fo wind up to h's purpole that thev 
withdrew from the court. Haywurd. 

Wen they could not coolly convince hum, they 
railed, and called him an heretick; thus they 
wn i his temper to a pitch, and treact.eroaily 
made ute of that infirmity. Atte busy. 

14. To Wixp up To ftraiten a ſtring by turn- 
ing that on which it is rolled; to put in tune. 

Hylas ! why fit we mute, 

Now that each bird ialuteth the ſpring ? 

Wind ip the ſlacken d itrings of thy iute, 

Never canft thou vant matter to fing, Vahr. 

Your lute may vid its ſtrings but little higher 
To tune their notes to tlut immortel quire. Pri 

15. To WIS Vp. To put in order ſor regular 
action: from a watch. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach; of his abuſed nature; 

Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes, C wind np, 

Of this child-changed tattier Shakeſpeare. 

The wevre ſiſters, hand in hand, 

Poſters of the ica and land, 

Thus do go about, about, ; 

Thrice to thine, and tizice to mine, 

And thrice again to wake vp nine : 

Peace, the charm's wourd up, Shak: ſp. Macbeth. 

To WIS b. v. 6. 

1. To turn; to change. | 

So ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 

You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryder. 

2. Io turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can ſupport themſ=ives, and fone 
others creep along the ground, or ind about other 
wees, and cannot ſupport themſelves. Facon. 

Stairs of a ſolid newel ſpread only upen one 


WIN 


It was a rock ng wh one aſcent, — 


The filver Thames, her own domeſtick flood, 


With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. 
You that can ſearch thoſe many corner'd minds, 


Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 


Wrixpsors:, adj Cid and beund.] Conlined 


Yet not for this the wrανανονι navy weigh'd ; 


Wien I beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his lune: 


ord, dels Yor it's, 


bound ? Spater. 
Wrixnzco. . . An egg not impregnated ; an 
egg that does not contain the principles of life. 
dy alſo thoſe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. 
Freu Vaulgar Erroar 
is turned round. 
The winder ſhows his workmanſhip fo rare 


clew ; 


Droyion 


2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 
bodies not proportionahle to their length; and 
hrvony. Bacn's Natural Hiſtory. 

1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 
ples, to prevent their falling by the great winds ; 

2. An anexp-Red legacy. 

WIN » f. [wind and gal. 
bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow up- 
ful in hot weather and hard ways, that they make 


ing, or by a horſe's ſta ding on a floping floor, or 
from extreme labour and heat, or by blows. 


His horſe infected with the faſhions, fu'l of 
winagal/s, and ſped with ſpavins. Shak. 


diſcharges the bullet by means of wind compreſ- 
led. 


ſmall newel, as the ſeveral folds of fans (prcad 
about their centre; but theſe, becauſe they ſome- 
times wind, and ſometimes fly off from that wind- 
ing, take more room up 1 the ſtair-c:.fe. Moxon. 
3. To moge round. = 
If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wird about, till thou haſt topp d the hill. eub, 


4. To proceed in flexures. . 
It ſhall not <vind with ſuch a deep indent, - 


As rob me of 16 rich a bottom here. 7 
Ever more did winde 
About his hoſome a mutt crafty minde. Chap. 


He winds with eaſe 
Through the pure marble air his obl.que way, 
Amongſt innumcrable Airs, Milten's Par. Left. 


ſtrife and diſtention of the impriſoned air ſerviagy4 
by the help of little falls or ſhuts within, to ſtop 


ted. 
Forc'd from windguns, lead itſelf can fly, 

And wond'rous flugs cut ſwiftly through Eng 

ce. 

Wirbixrss. n. . from windy.] 

1. Fulneſs of wind ; flatulence. 
A vuindireſi and puffing up of your ſtomach after 
Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the 

rarified ſpirits in ructus, or windin ſ, the common 


eflocts of all fermented liquors. Þ {oy:r an the Hum. 


WIN 
2. Tendency to generate wind. 


pirits are 


f . Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its windine deco. 
Shall bear her veſſels, like a ſweeping train; ing; and, generally, ſubrile or —_— ” 
And often wind, as of his miſtreſs proud, taken off by incenſion or evaporation. Bacon. 


3- Tumour ; putlineſs. 
From this his modeſt and humble charity, vir- 


Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. tues which rarely cohabit witk the ſwelling: wind- 
Dryden | uf; of much knowledge, itſued this. Brerewood. 


Wrixvisc, x /. [from wind.) Flexure ; mean- 


And, as the paſſes open, w'»d along. Gy.| der. 
5. /Fourd is commonly the preterite. Pope has} It was the piezſunteſt voyage in the world to 
uſod dd. ; follow the wwizdn>: of this river Inn, through ſuch 
Swift aſcending from the azure ware, 4 variety of pleatiaz ſcenes as the courſe of it na- 
He twok the path that ir to the cave. Pope. | turally led us. 8 Adaiſ. on Hal 
6. To be extricated ; to be diſentangled: with] The w is of heav'n are dark and intricate ; 2 
20% . Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Long lab'ring underneath, ere they could wind | Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 
of ſuch prifon. Milian. Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addiſon. 


Wr'xpixXGSHEET: ». {, Find and ſheet. ] A 


ln os aw ext. : : n 
by comrary wines. ſheet in which the dead are enwvrapped. 


Fiiefe arms of mine ſhall be thy wind: 3 


>-2cK were their ſails, aud Neptune diſobey'd. | My heart, ſweet boy, thall be thy ſepulchre; 
Pryden.| For from my heart thine image ne'er thall go. Sh. 


The great wind'ng/be-5, that bury all things in 


and when I fit ſtill, his affairs forfooth are ue oblivion; are deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 


The chaſte Penelope, having, as ſhe thought, loſt 


Is it reaſonable that our Englith fleet, whict;| Ulyiles at fea, employed her time in preparing 
ed to be the terror of the occan, thould be uu A. a wind: »g Set for Lacrtes, the father of her huſband. 


Wr'xpr ass. . ſ. id and lace.] 
I. A handle by which a rope or lace is wrap- 


Sound eggs tink, and fuch as are addled fwim : | ped together round a cu linder. 


2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
hus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 


Wrxnrr. v. ſ. [from wind. ] With vun, and with aſſays of byas, | 
1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any thing| By indirections find directions out. Shake. Hamlets. 


Wu'x»LE. . f. [from To wwnd.] A ſpindle. 
Wi'xHMILL. . J. [wind and mill.] A mill: 


As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer] turned by the wind. 


\Ve like Don Quixote do advance; 


3 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. | Againſt a 2 our vain lance. Valli. 


Sucha ſailing chariot might be more conve- 


To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen, ſ niently framed with moveable fails, whoſe force: 
cave the winder ſticking on the jack to fall on may be impreſſed from their motion, equivalent 
their head. Serif:.| to thoſe in a winduull. Wilks. 


"v.dmills grind twice the quantity in an hour 


Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their that watermills do. Mortimer”; Huſbandry, 


His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he's 


therefore they are winders and creepers, as ivy and| now engaging it. F. Atterbury.. 


Wx ow. u. /. [ vinds:, Daniſh. Skinner thinks 


WixrrALL. "_ [wind and f.. it originally wind-dzor.] 


1. An aperture in a building by which air and 


Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as ap-] light are intromitted. 


Being one day at my *dw all alone, 


alſo gather your nd ulli. Eur, Kalendar. Many ftrange things happened me to ſee. Spenſer. 


A fair view her w ¹π] e yields, 


WrixbrLowtz, ». The anemone. A flower. | The town, the river, and the ficlds. Waller. 


He through a little dew caft his fight, 


W+r.dg ll; are ſuft, vitiding, Aatulent tumours or] Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 
But ev'n that glimmering ferv'd him to deſcry 


on each fide of the fetlock-joints, and are fo pain- | Th' inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 


When you leave the windows open for air, leave 


a horſe to halt. They are cauſed by violent ſtrain- | hooks on the wind eu- ſeat, that they may get air 
too. Sift. 


2. The frame of glaſs or any other materials that 
Farrier's Didi. cover the aperture. 


To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 


Ere I let fall the <ind-ws of mine eyes: 
Wrixyart, * . v and gun.] Gun which | Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ill! Shale. 


In the ſun's light, let into my darkened cham- 


ber through a ſmall round hole in my cvind u- nut- 
The windg#n is charged by the ſorcible compreſ- | ter, at about tener twelve feet from the window, 
fon of air, being injected through a ſyringe ; the I placed a lens. N:wton's Opticki« 


z. Lines cruſſing each other. 
The fav'rite, that juſt begins to prattle, 


and keep cloſe the vents by which it was admit-|Is very humourſome, and makes great clutter, 
Wilkins Math. Magick. Till he has windows on his hread and butter. King. 


4. An aperture reſembling a window. 

To Wi'x vow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 3 
1. To furniſh with windows. ' 
Between theſe half columns above, the whole 


room was window. d round: Von, Archite&ures 


With pert flat eyes ſhe «wdow'd well its head, 


* 
inner, an' in the morning. Hv on Curſump.] & brain of eathers, and a heart of lead. Fope's Nun. 


2. To place at a window. . 


Would'ſt thou be d in great Rome, and — 
ny 


» 
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Ty maſter thus with pleacht acm, bending down 
His corrigi'ble neck, his face fabJu'd 
To peneirative ſhame *? S. A . Ant. an! Clip. 
3. To break into openings. | 
Poor naxed wretclies, u here ſoev'r you are, 
That bidde th2pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſha!l your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your lk op'd ande raggedneſs, defend you 
- From fcafſuns uch as theſe ? .. Ag Loa, 
Wixprir t. n. . en and e e.] The pailage 
For the breath; the ajorra art ria. 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hem his awi-dpip- ſuffocate. Si. 
The werzon, rough artery, Or wi e, is a part 
inſervient to voice ayd-refpiration : thereby the 
air deſcendeth. unto the lungs, and 1; communi— 
cated unto the heart. &10wn, 
"The quacks of government, u ho ſat 
At th' umregartved helm of Nate, 
Conſider timely how tU wittdraw, 
And fave their zwi pc; from the lar. Iucdibro:, 
Fecauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the 
ſppport of our lives, the ww:.ncpibe is made with an- 
nulary cartilages. Ray. 
The <wwadjip: divides itſelf jato a great number 
of branches, called brunclia : theſe end in tmali 
air-hladders, capable to be inflited by the admiſ- 
kon of air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 
Ar rut nt on nent; 
AWrx>warp. ade. [from wind. | Towards the 
wind. 
Writny. adj. ¶ from wi.d.] 
1. Conſiſting of wind, 
Ste what ſhowers ariſe, 
Blown wita the windy tempeſt of my ſoul 
I pon thy wound, that kill mine eyes and heart. 
$h A ane 
Suhtile or x ſpirits are taken off by inc:nfion 


or evaporation. Bacon. 
2. Next the wind. 
Lade, you have a merry heart. 
es, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, 
It keeps on the windy fice of care. Shakep. 


3. Empty; airy. 

VWhy ſhould cilamity be full of words ? 

Windy attornies to their client wos, 

Poor breathing orators of miſeries. h . R. III. 
What indy joy this day had I concety'd, 

Hopoful of tis daliwiiy, which now proves 

Abmtive as the firſt-byrn bloom of Spring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter's froſt! Me. 
Look, here's that zu,, applauſe, that poor 

tranſitory pleaſure, for which I was diſhonoured. 

Soutr. 


Of ex'ry nation, each illuſtrious name 
Suan toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. Dr yd. Jur. 

4. Tempeſtuous ; moleſted with wind. 

On this iy ſea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. Afileen.| 

It is not bare agitation. but the ſediment at the 
+ tom, that troub!l-s and defiles the water; and 
when we ſee it unh and duſty, the wind does 
not make bit only raife duſt. South, 

r. Puffy; flatulent. 

In ſuch a l colic, water is the beſt remedy 
aer a ſurfeit of fruit. Ar tut mot on il ment. 

Wirt. u. ſ. [pmn. Saxon; z, Dutch. ] 

#. The fei mentedl juice of the grape. 

The win: of Ife is drawn, and the meer lees 
I; f:f: this vault ꝛ0 brag of, Stakeſp. Macbetl. 

0 not full in love with me; | 
Fo: I am f.lfer than vous made in win; SIA. 

Tue increaſe of the vine, ards for the wir 
4e r. Chron, 

Ve not amongſt wiz -dibbers, 2mongſt riotous 
43Ie7<. Pro. 

Tky garments like him that treadeth in the ww» 
fo. ; ll 
Tliey tank old ſack upon their aſſes, and ui 
, old 20 rent, un bound up. Tl. ix. 4 

MNuere the wn -prefs is bard wrought, it vicld« 
2 rin win; tht taſtes of the grape- ſtane. Pac » 


His troops an my firong youth like torrents 
rt; 
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As in a *vin;-prcſs, Judah's daughter eruſht. Sun. 
With large w;x:-ottferings pour'd, and ſacred 
feaſt. Nilton, 

Suu! I, to pleaſe another wwin:-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath giv'n men meaſure, 

Short of luis c inns and body ; muſt I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ? Her. 

The ficftlings ot the flock are doom d to die; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl ſupply. 

Pope. 

Tf the hoxſhoad Falls ſhort, the win--cuoper bad 
nut triled it in proper time. Swrft's Dir. to the But. 

2. Prep:.rations of vegetables by fermentations, 
called by the generat name of wines, have quite dif- 
fer ent qualities from the plant ; for no fruit, taken 
crude, has the intoxicating quality of ewine, Arbuth, 

WING. „ /. | gehping, Saxon; ee, Dan.] 

t. The limb of a bird by which the flies. 

As Venus' bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her </7;; ber utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur, Sidu y. 

Ignorauce is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. 
Sh theſpeare. 

An eagle ſtirreth vp her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad 
her vg, taketh them, and beareth them on her 
Wings, Deut. xxxii. 

A ſpleenleſs wind fo ſtrecht 
Her sings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. Chap. 

Ihe prince of avgurs, Helitherſes, roſe ; 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew, Pope. 

2. A fan to winnow. 

Wig, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand. 

Tuſſer. 

3. Flight ; paſſage by the wing. 

Lizht thickens, and the crow 
Makes eng toth' rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While nigin's black agents to their prey do rouze. 
Shakſpeare, 
Thy affections hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors, SIA. 

I have purſued her as love hath purſued me, on 
the ring of all occaſions. Shak. M. I- of Windſor. 

While paſſion is upon the 26, and the man ful- 
ly engaged in the proſecution of ſome unlawful 
object, vo remedy or controul is to be expected 
from his reaſon. South. 

You axe too young your power to underſtand ; 
Lovers take zung upon the leaſt command. Pryd. 

And ſtraight, with in- born vigour, on the z, 
Like mounting lar ks, to the new morning ſing. 

Dryden. 

Then life is on the wwinz ; then moſt ſhe ſinks 
When molt ſhe ſeems reviv'd. Smith. 

4. The motive or incitement of flight. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden tervicor to dull delay; 
Deluy leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and heralds for a king. Shakeſp. 

5. The fide bodies of an army. 

The footmen were Germans, to whom were 
joined as wing: certain companies of Italians. 


Amll:s's Hiftory of the Turks. 


The left wing put to flizht, 


The chiefs o'erborn, he ruſhes on the right. Dry. 


6. Any ſide- piece. 

The plough proper for ſtiff clays is long, large, 
and broad, with adeep head and a ſquare earth- 
board, the coulter long and very little bending, 
with a very large wing. Miertimer. 

To WiXG. v. 4. * the e 

1. To furniſh with wings ; to enable to fly. 

The ſpeed of gods 
Time counts not, tho' with ſwifteſt minutes wwing'd. 
Milton, 
Who knows but he, whoſe hand the light'ning 
forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
Puurs fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 
Jr turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind. 
Þope. 
2. To ſuppl, with fide bodies, N 
W. ou ſelf will fullow 


WIN 


Tn the main dattle, which on either de 
Shall be well wing d with our cl:icfelt horſe, Sha, 
To WINS G. v. n. 
1. To tranſport by flight. 
I, an old turtle, 
Will winz me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never zo be found again, 
Lament till 1 am luſt. Sh.ikeſprare's WF inter's Tas, 
2. To exert the power of flying. 
Warm'd with more particles of heay'n!y 
flame, 
He ig d his upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame ; 
The reſt remain'd below, a crowd without 
name. Dryden, J 
Struck with the horrour of the ſiglit, 


She turns her head, and wirgs her flight. Prov, 
From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 
The goddeſs <v.»zs her deſp rate way. Prim, 


Wi'xc Ev. ad. from wing. 
1. Furniſhed with wings; flying. 
And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her 


way. 
The ſpeedieſt of thy winged meſſengers, 
To viſit all thy creatures? Milton"; Par. Lift. 
We can fear no force 
But winged troops, or Pegafean horſe. 
The winged hon's not io fierce in fight, 
As Lib'ri's hand preſents him to our fight. Nee. 
The cockney is ſurpriſed at many actions of the 
quadruped and winged animals in the fields. 37 4607. 
2. Swift ; rapid. 
Now we bear the king 


Weller. 


ſeen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. Sbg. Henry V. 

Hie, good ſir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 
With <:igcd haſte to the lord marſhal. Shateſp. 

WixGEDPEA'. z. , [orhrus, Latin.] A plant, 

Miller, 

Wr'xosntLt.. . /. [wing and /ell.] The ſhell 
that covers the wing of inſects, 

The long-thelled goat-chaffer is above an inch 
long, and the wing/hcl/s of themſelves an inch, aud 
half an inch broad ; ſo deep as to come down be. 
low the belly on both ſides. Cre. 

Wi'x GV. adj. ¶ from wing.] Having wings; re- 
ſembling wings. 

They ſpring together out, and ſwiftly bear 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 
With wwingy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 

And leave the breezes of the moru behind. 
Addiſon, 

To WINK. v. . [pinctan, Saxon; win ter, 
Dutch. ] 

1. Jo ſhut the eyes. 

Let's ſee thine eyes ; wink now, now open them: 
In my opinion, yet, thou ſee'ſt not well. Sh:4eſp. 

They're fairies ; he that ſpeaks to them ſhall 


die : 
I'll wwin+ and couch; no man their ſports muſt 
eye. Sbaks/pra! ts 
His falſe cunning 


Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty years removed thing, 
While one would wink, Sap. Twelfth NAI. 
He with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And, ting, leap'd into deſtruction. She. 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into his 
fin and ruin, merely becauſe he winks hard, and 
ruſhes violently like a horſe into the battle, T.. 
Ihe ſcripture repreſents wicked men as with- 
out underftinding ; not that they are deſtitute of 
the natural faculty : they are not blind, but they 
wink. . Ti lot ſon. 
If any about them ſhould make them think 
there is any difference between being in the dark 
and win&ing, get it out of their minds. Lo. te. 
2. To hint, or direct by the motion of the eye- 
lids. 
You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you. 
| eure 
Send lim a ſpoon when he wants a k:ife : 20 
at the footman to leave him without a plate. S. 
3- To cloſe and exclude the light, 


Mule 


Tow'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being. 
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While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 

The keeper s zvinking eyes began to fail, 

And drowſy ſlumber on the lids to creep, 

'Till all the watchman was at length alan Dr yd. 
When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 

You cannot think he would deny 

To lend the t'other friendly aid, 

Or wink, as coward, and afraid. Prior 
4. To connive ; to ſeem not to ſee; to tolerate 
They be better content with one tnat will uit 

at their faults than with him that will reprove 


them. W. bitg fte. 
I, for winkirg at your diſcords too, 
Hare loſt a brace of kinſmen. Shakeſp. 


Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires; 
The eye zuin at the hand Sbaleſp. Mesh. 
The King gave him great gifts, and uiat᷑ d at the 
great ſpoil of Boſworth-field, which came almuſt 
wholly to this man's hands. Bacon's Henry VII 
Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will wizk at all our faults. 


R- ſcommon. 
Obſtinacy cannot be wink. d at, but muſt be ſub- 
duel. Locks 


Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god: 
He knows not how to wirk at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. {dij. Cat. 

5. To be dim. 

The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 

But lonely walking by 2 winti»g light, 
Sobb'd, wept and groan'd, and beat his wither'd 
breaſt. Dryden. 

WixE. . /. [from the verb.] | 

1. Act of cloſing the eye. 

You doing thus, 
To the perpetual wint for ay right put 
This D moral. Sbateſp. Tempeſt. 

At every rt of an eye ſome new grace will be 

born. Shakeſp. 

Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 

I have not flept one wink. Shateſp. Cymbc line, 

The beams ſo reverend and ſtrong, 

Do'ſt thou not think 
I could eclipſe and cloud them with a wink, 
But that I would not loſe ber fight fo long? Donne. 

It raged fo all night, that I could not ſleep a 
wink, Temple. 

Not write ! but then I think ; 

And for my ſoul I cannot ſleep a wink. Pope. 

2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 

Her wink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney 

The ſtockjobber thus from Change-alley goes 

down, 
And tips you the freeman a int; 

Let me have but your ve to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. Cav fe. 

WYxxER. . ſ. {from wink. ] One who winks. 

A ſet of nedders, winker:, and whiſperers, 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſtrangle all others offspring of 
wit in their birth. Pope. 

WIN ECIN OE v. adv. [from winking.] With the 
eye lmoſt cloſed, ; 

If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it wirk- 
ingly, as thoſe do that are purblind; but if any 
thing that is black, he looketh upon it with a 
- broad and full eye. Pexcham on Drawing. 

WIN TR. . , [from _ One who wins. 

A gameſter, having loſt all, borroweth of his 
next fellow-gameſter ſomewhat to maintain play; 
which he ſetting unto him again, ſhortly winneth 
all from the winner. Spenſer. 

Go together, 
You precious wwim-rs all; your exvltation 


Partake to every one Shak ſp. Wintcr's Tah. 
Beſhrew the winners; for they play d me falſe. 
Shakeſp. 


Whether the wi-ncr laughs or no, the loſer will 
complain; and rather than quarrel with his own 
Kill, will do it i the dice. Tenple. 

Wixxixc. farticipicl adj. [from win. ] Attrac- 
tive; charming. 

Yet leſs fair, 
Lefs winning ſoft, leſs 2micble mild, 
Than that ſmooth wat'ry image. Milt. Par. Loft. 
On her, as queen, 


A pomp of wing graces waited ſtill ;. 


| 


mere 


WIN 


And from about her ſhat darts of defire 

Into all eyes, to with her Kill in fight, 
Cato's foul 

Shines ont in every thing the acts or ſpeake, 

While wiring mildne(s and attractive ſmiles 

Dwell in her looks, and with r coming grace 

Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 4d. ſon 

Wixxtx":, . {from win.}) The ſum won. 

A ſimile in one of Congreve's prologues com- 
pares a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes 
all his uit upon every Caſt; ſo that if he loſes 
the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone. Ai . 

To WIS NO. v. a (ymdnian, Saxon; bun 
Latin ] a 

1. To ſ-parate by means of the wind; to part 
the grain from the chaftf. 

Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

We thall be wirr:w'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That even our corn ſhall ſcem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shateſp. IH. IV. 

In the ſun your golden grain difplay, 

And thraſh it ont and d xv it by day, Dryden. 

2. To fan; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winde, theo with quick fan 
IWinrus the buxom air. Mili Paradiſe Loft. 

z To fift; to examine. 

innotu well this thought, and you ſhall find 
'Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dry. 
4. To {eparate; to part. 
Bitter torture ſhall 
N imo the truth from falſehood. Sh jp. Cym'eline. 

To Wixxow. v. n. To part corn from chatt. 

Nino not with every wind, and go not into 
every Way. Eechf. v. g. 

WIN No WER. v. /. from wwimow.] He who 
winnous. 

WINTER. . /, [ pinten, Saxon; winter, Da- 
niſh, German, and Dutch. | The cold ſeaſon of 
the year. 

Though he were already ſtept into the wwintrr of 
his aze, he found himſelf warm in thoſe defires, 
which were in his ſons far more excuſeable. Sidnry, 

After Summer evermore ſucceeds 
The barren Minty with his nipping cold. Shakeſp. 

A woman's ſtory at a Hints hre. Shak ger e. 

He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana; a 
nun of Winter's iſterhood Kiſſes not more religiouſ- 
ly; the very ice of chaſtity is in them. Shut pp. 

The two beneath the diſtant poles complain 
Of endleſs Vi ter and perpetual rain. Dryden 

Lieft thon aſleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 

And Winter from thy farry mantle ſhake. Dryden. 

Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, - 

Yet now, the bus'nefs of the field is o'er, 
'Tis time to let your civil wars alot, 
When troops are into # inter quarters gone. Dryden. 

He that makes no reflections on what ke reads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit 
in inter- nights for the entertainment of es 

47. 

Stern M iater ſmiles on that auſpicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfadu prime. Pope. 

To define Hinter, I conficer firſt wherein it. 
agrees with Summer, Spring, Autumn, and I find 
they are all ſeaſons of the year; therefore a ſea- 
ſon of the year is a genus: then I eblerve where- 
in it differs from theſe, and th:t is in the ſhort- 
neſs of the days; therefore this may be callcd its 
ſpecial nature, or difference; then, by joining 
theſe together, I make a definition. Nit is 
that ſeaſon of the year wherein the days are 
Morteſt. Waeotts's Light 

To Wix TER. v. . {from the noun.] To paſs 
the Winter. 

The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the 
beaſts of the earth ſhall ae vpon them. /. viii. 

Becauſe the haven was not com us to 
winter in, the more partadyiſedtodepart. As, x xvii 

To WIT ER. v. a. To fect or manage in the 
Winter. a 

The cattle generalty ſo'd for ſtaughter within, 
or exportation abroad, had nes er been handled or 
wirtercd at handmeat. Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for 
their wintering, and f@ bo ready to 9 Sum- 

4 . 


Aileen. 


WIP 


WrxT7R. is often uſed in compoſition. 

be King fat in the winter-houſe, and there why 
a fire burning before h'm. Jer. xxxvi. 22; 

If in November and December they fallow, tis 
called a Winterfallow ing. Mx timer, 

Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marg» 


rome, and a li tle Vim r-ſavoury. Walter's Angler. 


WUNSTERBEATEN. adj. [Winter and beat. Ha- 
raiſed by ſevere n—_— , 

He compareth his careful caſe to the fad ſeaſon 
of the year, to the froſty ground, to the frozen 
trees, and to his own w.nt-» beaten flocke. Spenycr, 

Wi'xTERCHERRY, z. , [44 g.] A plant. 
The fruit is about the bigneſs of a cherry, and in- 
cloſed in the cup of the flower, which ſwells 
over it in form of a bladder. AN 
WYNTERC1ITRON, . f. A fort of pear. 
W.'STERGREEN. a. J | >yolr, Latin] A plant. 

Millu 


ſuitable to Winter; of a wintry kind. 
: Tf't be Summer news, 
Smile to't before; if , thon need'ſt 


Wrx1&v. adj. [from Miu. Bromil ; hye- 

mal ; ſuitable to Winter. 

He ſaw the Trojan fleet difpers'd, diftrefs'd 

By ſtormy winds, and wint'ry heav'n oppreſs d. 
De viten. 

Wi'xv. ad. [from wize.] Having the taſte or 

qualities of wine. 


ther the melons will not be more wixy, and better 

taſted. Bacon. 

To WIPE. v. a. | pipan, Saxon. ] 

1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſumething ſoft; 
Such a handkerchief, 

I'm ſure it was your wife's, dich I to-day 

See Caſſio wp his beard with. Sh..keſpeare's Otheth, 

See a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wip'4 them with her hair. 

M.itun. 


dries. 
2. To take away by terſion. 
Calumniate ſtourly; for though we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at 


3. To ſtrike off gently. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, . 

That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakeſp. 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'dthim 
ſoon Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


eſcaped with life, and td his fellow Chriſtians, 
that the pain of them had been rendered to!erabbe 


and * off the tears and ſweat., 
4 To clear away. 

Macduft, this noble paſſion, . 
Child of integrity, hach from my wu 
Vid the black ſcruptes ; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and henour. „ jp. Mccb.th. 
g. | E950, ] To cheat; to defraud. 

The next dordering lords commonly incro2ch 
one upon ano: her, as one is ſtronger, or lie ſtitl in 
wait to wip- them out of their lands. Spenſer on Irel. 
6. Ty Wie k out, To efface. 

This bla, that they object againſt your houſe, 
Shall be wp'4 ot in the next parliament. . Sh K. e. 


reſt of thy ſervices by leaving me now. Sh.tſp. 
Take one in whom decripud od age has blated 
out tie n emory of his paſt now ledge, and cleai i 
wiped d the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored 
with, and ftopped up ali the paliges for rew one's 
to enter; or if there be ſome of the iulets yet 


ceived. Lakes 


Wire. , [from the vel b.] 
1. An act of ciennſing. 
2. A blow; a ſtroke: a jeer; a gy be; a frcaſia: 
To flateſmen would you give a ue, 
You print it in Iralick type: 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 


Hake ten ty one the wit eſcapes; 


left open, ths impreifions male are ſcarce per. 


WrxrTerty. adj, MI and like.) Such as ig 


But Keep that count'nance {LL SHH. Cymteline, . 


Set cucumbers among muſkmelons, and ſee whe. - 


Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and 
Dem. . 


there will be left ſome ſulliage behind. Decay of P. 


A young man, having ſuffered many tortures, 


by the prefevce: of an angel, who ſtaod by him 
Adebijon... 


As thou lov' me, Camillo, w pc not out the - 
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But when in capitals expreſt, 


The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt. 
3- [ YVanellus.] A bird. Ainſworth, 


WrYpPes. u. ſ. [from wie.] An inſtrument or 
perſon by which any thing is wiped. 
The maids and their makes, 
At dancing and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, 


And the viper; for their noſes. Ben Jonſon. 


WIRE. ». /. ¶ virer, Fr. to draw round. Skinner. ] 
Metal drawn into flender threads. 

Tane was the damſel; and without remorſe 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire: 

Her vail and mantle pluckt they off by force, 
And bound her tender arms intwiſted wire. Fir faux. 

Thou ſhalt be whipt with <v#+, and ſtew'd in 

brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle. Shateſp. Art. and Clic. 

The ſoldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
That's ſtrong with wire inſtead cf veins, 
In whoſe embraces you'r in chains. Beau. and Fl tc. 

And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. Milton. 

Some roll a mighty ſtone, ſome laid along, 
And, bound with burning wes, on ſpokes of 

wheels are hung. Dryden's A-neid. 

To WrkEDRAW. v. a. [wire and draw. | 

1. To ſpin into wire. 

2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when 
ſmall, by its friction will naturally lengthen, and 
wiredraw the ſides of the canal, according to the 
direction of its axis. Arbuthnet, 

3 To draw by art or violence. 

have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe 
eviredrawn into blaſphemy. Dryden. 

Wir EDñRAWER. tn ſ. [wire and draw.] One 
who ſpins wire. 

Thoſe who have need of unmixed filver, as 
gilders and wiredrawers, muſt, beſides an equal 
weight of ſilver mixed with other metals, give an 
overplus to reward the refiner's ſkill. Locke. 

To Wis. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. wift. cviſen, 
German; wyſ-», Dutch. ] To think; to imagine. 
Obſolete. 

Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ſtept 
Of them poor ſouls; and cutting reaſon's reins, 
Made them his own before they h:d it u. S:dncy. 

When Mammon iaw his purpoſe miſt, : 
Him to entrap unwares, another way he w/?. 

Sfenſer. 

This book, adviſedly read and diligently followed 
but one year at home, would doa young gentleman, 
more good, I, than three years travel abroad. -/. 

There be fools alive, I w:s, | 
Silver'd o'er ; and ſo was this. Shakeſp., 
Marry with a king, 

A batchelor, a handio:ne rippling too, 

T ui, your grandam ld a v-orfer match. Shok. 

When for more wor!:is the Macedonian cry'd, 
He ut not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, . 

To make more great than that he did tbdue. Wal. 

Wi's vont. . ſ. C pir dom, S. 287% wy Daniſh. ] 

I. Sapience ; the power of ping rightly ; the 
knowledge of diving and human things, 

rat winch mayeth God to work is goodneſs, 
ani that which ordereth hie work is <4»; and 
that which perfefteth his work is power. 
: | lor teu. 
As from ſenfes reaſon's work doth ſing, / 
So men reaſons underſtanding coin, 

And many underitandings Knowledge bring, 
And by much knowl:0ge s we ohtain. Day 

Viſcam is that which makes men judge what 
are the heſt ends, ard wht te beſt means to at- 
tain ther, and giyes 4 man advantage of counſel 
and direction. Templ-. 

As ſcience is properly thit knowledge which 
relateth to the eſſences of things, ſo wwi/dom to their 
Operations. (rrew's Crim, 
D ſacred ſolitude ! divine ret- ca: 

Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great !. 
By thy pure ſtrram, or in the wa ing ma e, 
We court fair 20% n, that celeſtial mad. Lung. 
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'Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntlets temper of his mind, 
He hath a vi/dom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

IViſdom and fortune combating together, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. 

Wis k. adj, | pip, Saxon; wiis, Dutch and Dan.] 

1. Sapient; judging rightly; having much 
knowledge. 

Heav'n is for thee too high; be lowly wiſe. Mil. 

All the writings of the ancient Goths were com- 
poſed in verſe, which were called runes or viiſes, 
and from thence the term of «viſe came. Temple. 

Since the floods demand 

For their deſcent a prone and finking land : 

Does not this due declivity declare, 

A iſ director's providential care? Blackmore. 

The wiſe/t and beit men in all ages, have lived 
up to the religion of their country, when they 
ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality. =Addijon. 

2. ſudicious ; prudent: practically knowing, 

There were ten virgins, five of them were 
wiſe, and five were foolith. Matth av. 

1 would have vou ui unto that which is good, 
and ſimple concerning evil. Rom. xvi. 19. 

The young and gay declining, Alma flies 

At nobler game, the mighty and the wiſe: 

By nature more an eagle than a dove, 

She impiouſly prefers the world to love. Dung. 

3. Skilful ; dexterous. 

Speak unto all that are vwiſe- hearted, whom 1 
have filled with the {ſpirit of wiſdom, that they 
may make Aaron's garments. Exod. xxviii. 3. 

Do we count him a u man, who is wiſe in 
any thing but his own proper profeſlion and em- 


They are vi to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowlege. Jer. iv. 22. 

4. Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſomewhat iro- 
nical. 


me. = : 
Pray, was't not the vi woman of Brainford ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
5. Grave; becoming a ui man. 
One eminent in wiſe deport ſpake much, A“, 
It muſt be a ui Being that is the cauſe of thoſe 
201/e effects. 
WISE. a. /. [pipe, Saxon ; wy/e, Dutch; 2, 
German; guiſ-, Fr. gi, Italian, ] Manner; way 
of being or acting. This word, in the modern 
dialect, is often corrupted into ways. 
This ſong ſhe. ſings in moſt commanding wiſe ; 
Come, thepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd 
To make itfelf to my leaſt look a flave. Sidney. 
Ere we farther paſs, I will deviſe 
A paſſport for us both, in fitteſt wiſe. Spenſer. 
On this ye bi, ye ſhall bleſs Iſrael. Numb. vi. 
The lovers ſtanding in this doleful u, 
A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 
With foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes, 
Thou ſay'ſt and do'ſt in ſnch outrageous wi/c, 
That mad Oreſtes, if he ſaw the ſhow, 
Wou'd ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. 
1 | Dryden. 
'Tis in no wiſe ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould 
believe, that things were blindly ſhuffled. Woody, 
Wis RACE. . ſ. [It was anciently written 
zwi. eg as the Dutch aii, a ſoothfſayer.] 
1. A wiſe, or ſententious man. Obſolete. 
2. A fool; a dunce. 
Wh, ſays a v/ſeacre that ſat by him, were I as 
the King of France, I would ſcorn to take part 
with footmen. | Addiſon. 
Wr'SELY. «dv. | from «viſe. ] Judiciouſly ; pru- 
dently. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery ; ſo thinking to evade 
I he penalty pronounc'd ; doubt not God 
Hath abe, arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton. 
He fits like diſcontented Damocles, 
When by the ſportive tyrant wwiſzly ſhown, 
The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne, 
Dryden. 


ployment, and vu for every body but himſelf ? Til. 


There was an old fat woman even now with' 


2. Prudence; kill in affairs; judicious conduct. 1 | be true, | 
| wiſely: they keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily 


Shak: ſpeare. | 


Wilkins. | 


WIS. 

Admitting their principles to be true, they act 
in view. Reger:, 

The doRors, tender of their fame, 
Wiſcly on me lay all the blame: 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 
But he wou'd never take advice. ft 

Wrstxtss. n. . [from wiſe. } Wiſdom ; ta- 
pience. Obſolete. 

No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral wiſensſs. | Spenſer. 
Jo WISH. v. n. ¶ pircian, Saxon.] 

1. To have ſtrong deſire; to long. 

The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and wied in himſelf to die. Jonah, iv. 8. 

If all the year were playing holiday s, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they ſeldom come, they % for come. 
Shakeſper ts 
They have more than heart could . I/. Ixxiii. 


Eve, 
With lowlineſs majeſtick from her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to 2 her Ray, 
Roſe, and went forth. ilton, 

There are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 
hat ſhall convey you to the %- for port. Add 

That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, may 
be very well ſupported by his image found upon 
the firſt Roman coins. One fide was ſtampt with 
a Janus bifrons, and the other with a roſtrum, or 
prow of a ſhip. This is as good an argument as 
an antiquary could 20% for. Arb. an Coins 

And much he 2% d, but durſt not aſk to part. 

Parne,. 

2. To be diſpoſed, or inclined. 

Thoſe potentates, who do not wwiſÞþ well to his 
affairs, have ſhewn reſpe& to his perſonal cha- 
racer. : Addiſon. 

3. It has a ſlight ſignificaticn of hope, or fear. 

I i/þ it may not prove ſome omnious foretoken 


| of misfortune, to have met with ſuch a miſer as I 


am. | Sidu'y. 

To Wis u. v. a. N 

1. To deſire; to long for. 

He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and 
ſhew him the beaſt as dead as he he could og 
| Sidney. 

2. To recommend by wiſhing. 

Had 1 as many ſons as I have hairs, 

I would not u them to a fairer death. S. 

j To imprecate. 

f heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can aui upon thee; | 
O let them keep it till thy ſins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation, S . 

4. To alk. 

Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make An- 
trim communicate the affair to him, and to ww: 
his aſſiſtance. Clarendon, 

Wisn. »./. [from the verb.] 

1. Longing deſire. _ 

To his wiſh, | 

Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. . 

A «i/h is properly the defire of a man fitting 
or lying ſtill; but an act of the will, is a man of 
buſineſs vigoroutly going about his work. Se 
2. Thing deſired. 

What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee; be aſſur d, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 
Thy vi, exactly to thy heart's deſire. 
3. Deſire expreſſed. 
Shame come to Romeo 
—hliſter'd be thy tongue : 

For ſuch a 20. Shak-{prare, 
I admire your whig-principles of retftance in 
the ſpirit of the Barcelonians: 1 join in your «v,- 
for them. | | Ie. 
Wi“sux Dry. adv, [from uανννν] According 
to defire. Not uſed. 
What could have happened unto him more w:7- 
edly, than with his great honour to keep the town 
ſtill. Auel. . 
WY'SHER, a. /. {from wiſh. ] 
1. One who longs. 
1. One who expreiles wiſhes. 


Milton, 


| 


3 I 


Swift, 
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WIT 
Neem and woulders are never good boufe- 


ders. Prov. 
With half that wiſh, the <v;//ber's eyes be preſs'd. 
. Shakeſp. a * 
Wisur vt. adj. [from * and full, ] 
1. Longing ; ſhowing defire. 


From Scotland am I ſtol'n ev'n of pure love, 
To greet mine n land with my ful ſight. Sb. 

2. Deſirable ; exciting wiſhes. 

Nor could I ſee a ſoile where ere I came, 
More ſweete and wi/-fw/. C . 

WYsHyrULLY. adv. [from wi/tf«l.] Earneltly ; 
with longing. 

WrsxErT. . þ A baſket. Airſcoorth. 

W1se. . ſ. [wiſp, Swediſh and Old Dutch.] A 
ſmall bundle, as of hay or raw. 

A wiſp of ſtraw for a ballad. Shak:ſpeare. 

A gentleman would fait five days, without meat, 
bread, or drink ; but the ſame uſed to have conti- 
nually a great wifp of herbs that he ſmelled on: 
and amongſt thoſe, ſome eſculent herb of ſtrong 
(cent, as onions. 8 Bat an': Nat. Hit, 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 

In a ſmall baſket, on a wp of hay. Dryden. 

Wis r. pret. and part. of wiz. 

Wr'sTFUL, ah. 

1. Attentive; earneſt; full of thought. 

Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou fo wi//fl ſeen ? 
There's ſorrow in thy look. ay's Paſiarals. 

2. It is uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, for wiſbfel ; 
though it may mean earneſt, eager. 

Lifiing up one of my ſaſhes, I caſt many a - 
fal melancholy look towards the lea. Swift. 

Wr'sTrULLy. adv. { from wififul.]J Atten- 
tively ; earneſtly. 

With that he fell again to p 
Through perſpective more fully. Hudibras, 
W Wr'sTLy. adv. | from wi. | Attentively z ear» 


*. 
Speaking it, he wit look d on nie 
As who ſhall ſay,—I would thou wert the man. 
Sheteſpeare. 
To WIr. v. n. ſprezan, Saxon.] To know. This 
word is now only uſed in the phraſe te wit; that 
is to ſay, 
There is an officer, to wit, the ſheriff of the 
ſhire, whoſe office it is to walk up and down his 


bailiwick. Spenſer. 
Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs is 
numb, 


Vnable to ſupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave; 

As witting, 1 no other comfort have. Shakeſpeare. 
WIT. 3. /. [rseyrt, Saxon; from prcan, to 

know. | 
I. powers of the mind ; the mental facul- 

ties; the intellects. This is the original fignifi- 

Cation. 


Who would ſet his vun to ſo fooliſh a bird? S5. 


The king your father was reputed for 
A prince moſt p t, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgment. Shak. H. VIII. 

Will puts in practice what the wit deviſeth: 
Will ever acts, and wit contemplates ſtill: 

And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, 
All other virtues daughters are of wilL 

Will is the prince, and v the counſellor, 
Which doth for common good in council fit 3 

And when i is reſoly'd, will lends her 
To execute what is advis d by wit. Dav. on Ireland. 

For vit and power, their laſt endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other. Dryden. 

2. Imagination ; quickneſs of fancy. 

They never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of wit 
detween them.—Alas, in our laſt conflict four of 
"his five wits went halting off, and now is the 
whole man govern'd by one. Shakeſpeare. 

Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brai d huffs, make athe- 
ifm and contempt of religion, the only badge and 
character of wit. South. 

And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit, Dryden. 

Wit lying moſt in the affemblage of ideas, and 
putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 
wherein can be found any reſemblance, or con- 
grvity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures in the 

y- Judgment, on the contrary, lies in ſepa- 


WII 


can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid 
being miſled by ſimilitude. Lacke. 
Cou'd any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begia fuch motions, and atfign ſuch laws? 
If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame ? 
: Hl rckmere, 
3- Sentiments produced by quickneſs of fancy ; 
or by genius: the effect of wit. 
All forts of men take a pleaſure to gird at me. 
The brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, 


| 


laughter, than what I invent, and is invented on 
me. I am not only witty in myſelf, but the caute 
that wie is in other men. Shakeſpeare. 

His works become the frippery of wit. Fen J. 

The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of 
their wit, when they ſubdu'd the world. Spratt. 

The definition of wit is only this; that it is a 
propriety of thoughts and words: or, in other 
terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to 
the ſubject. Dryd.n 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 

How the «vi; bi ight one, and the ſtyle refines ! Pope. 

4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperite wit; will ſpare neither friend nor 
foe ; and make themſelves the common enemies 
of mankind, L'Eftrange. 

A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw 
nothing but wits in a comedy : even his fools were 
infected with the diſeaſe of their author. Dryd-n. 

To tell them wou'd a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain «it's, that might a hundred tire. Pope. 

- A man of genius. 
ence tis a ity the greateſt word of fame, 
Grows ſuch a common name; 
And is by our creation they become 
Juſt ſo as titular biſhops made at Rome: 
'Tis not a rule, 'tis not a jeſt, 
Admir'd with laughter at a feaſt, 
Nor florid talk which can that title gain, 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. Cowley. 

Searching wits of more mechanick parts ; 

Who grac'd their age with new- invented arts: 

Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 
Dryden, 


How vain that ſecond life in others breath ? 


| Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death; 


Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign, 


{ Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! 


The great man's curſe, without the gain endure ; 

Be envy'd, wretched; and be flatter'd, poor, Pope. 
Nought but a genius can a genius fit ; 

A wi herſelf, Amelia weds 2 wit. Young. 
6. Senfe ; judgment. 
Strong was their plot, 

Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not: 

Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wit. Danied. 
Come, leave the loathed tage, 


And this more loathſome age ; 
Where pride and impudence in faction knit, 
Uſurp the chair of wi. Ben Jonſon. 


Though bis youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 

7. Faculty of the mind. 

If our wits run the wild-gooſe chace, I have 
done; for thou haſt more of the wild-gooſe in one 
of thy wi, than I have in my whole five. A. 

8. In the plural. } Soundneſs of underſtand- 
ing; intelle& not crazed ; ſound mind. 

I had a ſon, 
Now outlaw'd from my blood ; he ſought my life : 
The grief hath craz d my wits, Shak. King Lear. 

Are his wits ſafe? is he not light of brain? Sha, 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating ; he ri- 
ſeth early, and his wits are with him : but the pain 
of watching, and choler, and pangs of the belly, 
are with an unſatiable man. Eeccluſ. xxxi. 20. 

No man in his wit can make any doubt, whe- 
ther there be ſuch things as motion, and ſenſation 
and continuity of bodies. Wilkins. 

Wickedneſs is voluntary frenzy, and eve: y ſin- 
ner does more extravagant things than any man 
that is crazed, and out of his wits, only that 


he 
knows better what he dots Tillotſon, 


rating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 


is not able to invent any thing that tends more to 


WIr 
No man in his i can ſeriouſly think that Me 


own ſoul bath exiſted from all eternity. Bentley, 
9. Contrivance ; ſtratagem ; power of expe- 
dients; invention ; ingenuity. 

How can it chuſe but bring the ſimple to their 
8 how can it chuſe but vex and amaze 
0 
I was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Brainford ; but that my admiradle dexterity of wit, 
counterfeiting the action of an old woman, deli. 
vered me. Shakeſpeare. 

Sleights from his wet and ſubtlety proceed. Mil. 

The neighhourhood were at their uin end, to 
contider what would he the iſſue. LU Eftrange. 

WY'TCRAFT. . /. 2m and craſt.] Contri- 
vance; invention. Obſolete. 

He was no body that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this witcraft, and picture 
it accordingly, „Remains. 

WiUTCRACKER. n. f. [wit and cracker.] A jo- 
ker; one who breaks a jeſt. 

A oollege of witcrackers cannot flout me out of 


yd.n, | my humour; doſt thou think I care for a ſatire or 


an epigram ? Shakeſpeare. 
Wrrworm. u. ſ. [wit and worm.] One that 

feeds on wit j a canker of wit. 

Thus to come forth ſo ſuddeuly a uu, ö. 


Ben Jonſon, 

WITCH. ». /. piece — 7 

1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

Wiſe judges have preſcribed, that men may not 
raſhly believe the confeſſions of witches, nor the 
evidence againſt them. For the witches themſelves 
are imaginative; and people are credulous, and 
ready to impute accidents to witchcraft. Bacon 

View the ruder witch, the conjurer by root, and 
has ſhe not ſtore of ignorance, and zeal of miſ- 


chief? Holyd i 
The night-hag comes to dance 

With Lapland wirchet, while the lab' ring moon 

Eclipſes at their charms. Mili, 


When I conſider whether there are ſuch perſons 
as witches, my mind is divided: I believe in gene» 
ra! that there is ſuch a thing as — but 
can give no credit to any particular inſtance of it. 

; : Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. [ From pic, Saxon.] A winding ſinuous banks 

Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ſee z 
Nor holy buſh, nor briar, nor winding witch, 


$, 
To Wiren. v. 4. {from the noun.] To 
witch ; to enchant. 
Me i!l befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour's ſuit my vowed days to ſpend, 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, 
With which weak men thou unc ro attend. 
Spenſers 
'Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn. Shakc/p. Hamlet. 
I'll witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 
Shake ſpearts 
Wi'rcnckarr. nf. [witch and craft. ] 
1. The practices of witches. 
People are credulous, and ready to impute aceĩ- 
dents and natural operations to — Bacon. 
2. Power more than natural. 
Urania name, whoſe force he knew fo well, 
He quickly Knew what witchcraft gave the blow. 
Sid y. 
Have not ſome of learning and gravity thought 
themſelves wiſe, in thinking wirchcroft rather a 
miltake, than a crime? Holyduy. 
If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in's tongue. Shak. Henry VIII. 
What fubtile rw:cher.oft man conſtrains, 
To change his pleaſure into pains ? Den 
Worcut sv. x. /. from wirch. } Enchantment, 
Ancther kind of petty tobe, if it be not al- 
together deceit, they call charming of beaſts and 
birds. Raleigh 
Great Comus 


Deep-ſkilld in all his mother's witeberies, Milton, 
To Wir E. v. a. ( pizatl, Saxon] To blame; to. 


reproach. 
6 E Ti 


oi. II. N®, 43. 


WIT 
The palmer gan moſt bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light: ö 
Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly wife, 
She turn'd her boat about. 
Wir E. n. /. [from the verb.] Blame; re- 


Spenſer. 


proach. 3 
Wiru. prepoſit. pid, Saxon. ] 
1. By. Noting the cauſe. 

Truth, tir'd wth iteration, 

As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shake. 

Hh thy pow'rful blaſt, 

Heat apace, and cool as fatt. Carew. 
They adhered to John their deprived biſhop and 

could not be charmed wh the ſaintſhip of any ſe- 

coad biſhop, during his life. Leſley. 
Vith ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 
JF ub wounds much harder to be ſeen than born. 


0. 


Spenſer. 


2, Noting the means. 

Rude and unpoliſhed are all operations of the 
ſou! in their begianings, before thev are cultivated 
e#b art and ſtudy, * . * Dryden. 

3. Noting tlie inſtrument. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 

And ſweeps, with healthy wings, the rank pollu- 
ted ſkies. ; | Rowe. 

By pe-rflations with large bellows, miners give 
motio: tn the air. Woodward. 

4. On the ſide of; for; noting confederacy, or 
favour. 

Fear not, for I am with thee. Gene ſis · 

5. In op poſition to; in competition or conteſt. 

I do conteſt as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever ag int thy valour. Shak. Coriolanus. 

He ſh4ll lie * any friar in Spain. Dryden. 

6. Ning compariſon. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? 

Sandys. 

7. In ſociety ; noting connection. 

God gave man a ſoul that ſhould live for ever, 
although the h y be deſtroyed ; and thoſe who 
were good ſhould be wth him. Stilling fleet. 

In ail thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt fuch a touchv, teſty, pleaſing fellow; 
Halt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living t thee, nor without thee. 

Tautler. 

8. In company of. 

At the inſtant that your meſſenger came, in 
loving viſitation was ib me a young doctor from 
Rome. $b the) peare, 

9. In 2ppendage ; noting conſequence ; or con- 
comitznce. 

Men might know the perſons who had a right 
to regal power, and 20 it to their obedience. Loc. 

10. In mutual dealing. 

I will buy with you, fell wiz you, talk with 
yen, walk with you, and ſo following: but I will 
not eat with you, drink zit you nor pray with 
you, Shak: ſpeare, 

11. Noting confidence: as, I tuft you with all 
wy ſecrets; or, I truſ all my ſecrets with you. 

12. In partnerſh:p. 

Though [ove himſelf no leſs content would be, 

To part his throne, and ſhare his heaven with 

thee. Pope. 

13. Noting connection. 7 

Pity your on, or pity our eſtate, 

Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate. Dry. 

14. Immediately after. 

Nil that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe ſpake 
of her father Cremes, ſne would hide no truth 
from me. Sidney. 

Vu that, he crawled out of his neſt, 

Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. 
Fairy Queen. 
In fa!lins, both an equal fortune :ry'd ; 
Wou'd fortune for my fail ſo well provide ! 
With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd 
His hands, and all bis habit ſrmzar'd- with blood. 
Dryden. 

With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt'ring lips this metlage falls. Garth. ! 

18. Amongft. 


E 
Jaſper Dute of Bedford, whom the king uſed 
3 0 


wiT 


piece of religious worſhip. 


But intereſt is her name with men below. 
16. Upon. 


17. In conſent. 


privation, except wvithal. 


good. 
WYTHAL. adv. [with and oll.] 


time. 


from perfection. 


How modeſt in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conttant reſolution ? 


ſter. 


large wit ha, chilleth the air. 


exert and exerciſe their faculties. 

I cannot, cannot bear; 'tis paſt ; tis 
Periſh this impious, this deteſted fon ! 
Periſh lis fare, and periſh I who, 


fall. 


now uſe with, but I think improperly. 


der to our happineſs. 
quainted withal. 

p18, or pen, Saxon, againſt, and draw. Þ} 
1. Totake back; to bereave. 


dience. 


{tance of God is infinite, 


18. This prepoſition might perhaps be e 
plified in many more relations, for its uſe is very 
frequent, and therefore very lax and various. 
With and 6y it is not always eaſy to diſtingviſh, nor 
perhaps is any diſtinction always obſerved. th 
ſeems rather to denote an inſtrument, and by a 
cauſe : thus, be killed his enemy with a fevord, but h 
died by an arrow. The arrow is conſidered rather 
as a cauſe, as there is no mention of an agent, If 
the agent be more remote, by is uſed; as, the wer- 
mine which be could not kill with bis gar, be 8illed by 
poiſon : if theſe two prepoſitions be tranſpoſed, the 
ſentence, though equally intelligible will be leſs 
agreeable to the common modes of ſpeech. 

19. Wih in compoſition ſignifies oppoſition or 


to employ with the firſt in his wars, was then ſick; 


Bacon - 


Tragedy was originally, with the ancients, a 
Rymer's Trogedics. 
Immortal powers the term of conſcience know, 
Dryd. 


Such arguments had invincible force avi: thoſe 
Pagan philoſophers, who became Chriſtians. Ada 
Noting parity of ſtate. 
See! where on earth the flow'ry glories lie: 
With her they flouriſh'd, and *v!th her they die. 
f | Prpe. 


A preſent natural good may be parted with, 
upon a profitable expectation of à future moral 


Wilkins. 


I. Along with the reſt ; likewiſe ; at the ſame 


Yet it muſt be withal conſidered, that the great- 
eſt part of the world are they which be the fartheſt 
Hooker, 
How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors ? 


Shakeſp. 

The one contains my picture, prince; 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours withal. Shak. 
This that prince did not tranſmit as a power, to 
make conqueſt, but as a retinue for his ſon, and 
wit hal to enable him to recover ſome part of Ul- 
Davies on Ireland. 
The river being wholly of freſh water, and fo 
Heylyn 
God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew withal 
How ſlight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milt. 
'Tis neceſſary men ſhould be out of their non- 
age before they can attain to an actual uſe of this 
principle; and w:thal that they ſhould be ready to 


Wilkins, 


done ; 


Dryden 


And let the houſe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom 
Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alſo an equal wifdom to know the 
juſt force and meaſure of every argument, to per- 
ſuade, and wi/hal to look through and through al} 
the dark corners of the ſoul of man, and to diſ- 
cern what prevails upon them, and what does not. | 


South. 


Time brings means to furniſh him wwithal ; 
Let him but wait th' occaſions as they fall. Damel. | 
It is to know what God loves and delights in, 
nd is pleaſed withal, and woyld have us do in or- 


2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where we 


Tillot ſon, 


It is not poſſidle they ſhouid obſerve the one 
who from the other withdraw unneceilarily obe 


o 


We owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt 
perfect rule of life that eyer the world was ac- 
. Tillcaſon x 
To Wir n Aw. v. a. [with and draw; from 


{ ImroNhble it is that God ſhonld withdraw i 
preſence from any thing, becauſe the very ſub- 


WIT 
2. To call away; to make to retire. 


Nauſicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation in. 
troduced, for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes, 


5, cone. 
To Wir DRAW. v. . To retire; to retreat. 
She from her huſband ſoft withdrew. Milton, 


At this exceſs of courage all amaz'd, 

The foremoſt of his foes a-while withdraw x 
With ſuch reſpect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers ſaw. Dry. 
Duumvir has paſs'd the noon of life ; but cannot 
w.hdraw from entertaininents, which are pardon- 
able only before that tage of our being. Tati. 

W1THDKA'WINGRROOM. . %. e ws and 
room. | Room behind another room for retirement. 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a with4rawingrem, a kitchen, butteries, 
and other conyeniencies, is ſufficient, Alon, 

WY'THEF. #. /. 

1. A willow twig. 

An Iriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a with, and not a halter, becauſe it 
had been fo nſed with former rebels. Bacon, 

There let him lie 
'Ti!l T, of cut-up ofiers, did imply 
A with, a fathom long, with which his feete 
I made together, in a ſure league meete. Chapmar, 

2. A band, properly a band of twigs ; [pirS& 
ſignifies a band.) 

Theſe cords and wythe: will hold men's conſciences, 
when force attends and twiſts them. MA. Charles, 


wythe; for faggots. 

To WIr HER. V. . 
faded. ] 

1. To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the utter- 
moſt of that ability which he hath given: that 
which is otherwiſe, let it witber even in the root 


[c2p8enop, Saxon, dry, 


from whence it hath ſprung. Hookers 
When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 
I .cannot-give it vital growth again 
It needs muſt wither. Shakeſpeare's Othella. 


The foul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt than to 
love; and like the vine, it wvizhers and dies, if it 
has nothing to embrace. | South's Sermons. 

2. To waſte, or pine away. 

Are there ſo many left of your own family, 
that you ſhould defire wholly to reduce it, by ſuf- 
fering the laſt branch of it to wither away before 
its time ? Temple. 
z. To loſe, or want animal moiſture. 

Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave, 
Now warm in love, now wit ring in the grave! 

5 D yen. 

To Wiruxk. v. a. 

1. To make to fade. 

The ſun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, 
but it 2vithereth the graſs, and th: flower thereof 
falleth. Ja. i. 11. 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wiinkle, for 
want of animal moiſture. 

Age cannot itber her, nor cuſtom ſtale her in- 
ſinite variety. Shbefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; bchold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, withered up. Shakeſpeare, 

What are theſe, 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, 

And yet are on't? Shake ſp. Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which 
will-change- 

To vue , weak, and grey. Milton, 

In Spain our ſprings, ke old men's children be, 
Decay d and wir , from their infancy : 

No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
Fo batci: the ſeaſons in a timely birth. Dryden. 


| WrVTHrHEREDSE5s, 7. . | from withered. | Tue 


ſtate of being withered : marcidity. 

\ ater them as ſoon as tet, till they have reco- 
vered their ute. Mortimer's H ff dy. 
' WrYThHErnatb. 3. . A piece of iron, which 
is laid under a #addle, about four fingers above the 
horſe's with, to kegp the two pieces of wood 


tight, that form the bow, Furrier't Dictionary. 
y WHVUTHESS: 


Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews,. 
Mortimer' ; Huſbandry. 


It ſhall wwithey in all the leaves of her ſpring. Za. 


WII 


Wrrnrns. g. , Is the joining of the fhoul- 

der- bones at the bottom of the neck or mane, to- 

ward's the upper part of the ſhoulder. Far. Di#. 
Let the gall'd beaſt wince ; 

We are unwrung in the ziert. Shak. ſpeare. 

Rather than let your maſter take long journeys, 
contrive that the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his 
withers. Swift. 

Wirurzwau xo. The hurt expreſſed by 
witherwrung ſometimes is cauſed by a bite of a 
horſe, or by a ſaddle being”unfit, eſpecially when 
the bows are too wide ; for when they are ſo, they 
bruiſe tlie fleth againſt the ſpines of the ſecond and. 
third vertebræ of the back, which forms that pro- 
minence that riſes above their ſhoulders. F. Dix. 

To Wirund'LD. v. a. [with and bold.) Vieh- 
bela, or withbolden, pret and part. Sp:nſer has, for 
the ſake of rhyme, very licencioufly written 
wiithbault. 

1. To reſtrain; to keep from action; to hold 
back. 

That hand, which asno kind of imminent dan- 
ger could cauſe at firſt to wirhbo/d itſelf, ſo neither 
have any practices, ſo many, ſo bloody, follow- 
ing fince, been ever able to make weary. Hos ben. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

IWithboldy O ſovereign prince, your haſty hand 


From knitting league with him. Spenſer. 
The prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your 


grace; 
And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakeſp. 

A great number of ſuits are for abuſryve words, 
or a box on the ear, or other trivial matters, which 
leave no permanent ill effects, but if our paſſions 
may be with-be/4 from eſtimating them, paſs off 
without making us the worſe, or doing us any 
prejudice. Keitlewel!, 

Be tareful to withhold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bolde 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair; 
For though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, ſwords and darts r 
: den. 

Volition is an act of the mind, 2 
erting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over 
any part of man, by employing it in, or withbolding 
it from any particular action. Lucke. 

2. To hinder ; to obſtruct. 

What difficulties there are, which as yet c- 
tol i our aſſent, till we be further and better ſatis- 
fied, I hope no indifferent amongſt them will ſcorn 
or refuſe to hear. Hooker. 

3. To take away; to refuſe. 

Soon as Titan gau his head exault, 
And ſoon again as he his light 2vithbau/t, 
Their wicked engines they againſt it bent. Spenſer. 

W1THHo'LDEN. part. paſſ. of withhold. 

The word keep back, ſheweth, that it was a 
thing formerly due unto god; for we cannot ſay 
that any thing is Kept back, or withbolden, that was 
not due before. Spelman, 

W1THHo'LDER. . . [from it.] He who 
withholds. 

WrTur's, prep. [piSinnan, Saxon. ] 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is with: him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there? Shakeſpeare's Macs etb. 

By this means, not only many helpleſs perſons 
will be provided for, but a generation of men will 
be bred up, <ithin ourſelves, not perverted by 
any other hopes. Spratt, 

Till this be cur'd by religion, it is as impoſſible 
for a man to be happy, that is, pleaſed and con- 
tented within himſelf, as it is for a ſick man to be 
at eaſe. Tillafon, 

The river is afterwards wholly loſt -vithin the 
waters of the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like 
a ftream, till within about a quarter of a mile 
from Geneva. ' Addiſon. 

2. In the compaſs of; not beyond; uſed both 
of place and time. 

Next day we ſaw, withiz a kerning before us, 
thick clouds, which put us in hopes of land. Jacen. 


WIT 


| A beet-root, and a radiſh-root, which had al! 
their leaves cut cloſe to the roots, within ſix weeks 
had fair leaves. Bacon. 

Moſt birds come to their growth within a fort- 
night, Bacon. 
Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch 
liking of his perſon, that he reſolved to make him 
a maſterpiece. Watton. 


man life, hath been within the knowledge of men. 
Burnet, 

As to infinite ſpace, a man can no more have a 
poſitive idea of the greateſt, than he has of the leaſt 
ſpace. For in this latter, which is more within our 
comprehenſion, we are capable only of a compa- 
rative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one, whereof we have the poſitive idea. 

Locke, 

This, with the green hills and naked rocks 
"vithin the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agree- 
able confuſion, Addiſon, 

Bounding defires within the line, which birth 
and fortune have marked out, as an indiſpenſable 
duty. ; Alter bury. 

3- Not reaching to any thing external. 

Were every action concluded within itſelf, and 
drew no conſequences after it, we ſhoukt 'un- 
doubtedly never err in our choice of good. Locke. 

4. Not longer ago than. 

Withir theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. 

Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
_ Alone I fouglit in your Corioli walls, 

And made what work I pleas'd. Shak. Coriolanus. 

g. Into the reach of. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd withiz my force, 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 


| Orway. 
6. In the reach of. 
Secure of outward force, within himſelf _ 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r ; 


Shatgp. 


I have ſuffer'd in your woe 
Nor ſhall! be wanting ought w!thin my pow'r 
For your relief. Dryden. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 

Both he and ſhe are ſtill within my pow'r. Dryer, 

7. Into the heart or confidence of, 

When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drive him on from one 
lewdneſs to another, no. wonder if they rejoice to 
ſee him guilty of all villainy. South, 

$, Not exceeding. 

Be inform'd how much your huſband's revenue 
amounts to, and be ſo goed a computer, as to keep 
within it. ; | Swift. 

g. In the incloſure of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 
To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhade 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ſ On 


Sedentary and <:thin-door arts, and delicate ma- 
nufactures, that require rather the finger than the 
arm, have a contrariety to a military diſpoſition. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
Wirz. ade, 
1. In the inner parts; inwardly ; internally. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt fide | 
Of our defizn. Mithin reſts more of fear, 
More dread cf ſad event yet vndeſcry'd. 
Yet ſure tho” the ſkin 

Be clos'd without, the wound feſters within, Carex. 
Death thou haſt ſeen 

In his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes 

Of death, and many other ways that lead 

To his grim cave ; all diſmal ! yet to ſenſe 

More terrible at th entrance, than within, Milton, 

2. In the mind. 

Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your 
excellence, and our ſouls are ſpeaking ſo much 
within, that they deſpiſe all foreign converſation. 

Dryden: State of Innocence. 

Theſe, as thy guards, from outward harms are 


ſent ; 


{ 


Damel, 


[Ws from ai thy reaſon muſt prevent, Dryden.) 


WIT 
7 Wiraixstbk. adv. [within and fide.) In the 
interiour parts, 
for extracting the ſtone is repre- 


The invention of arts neceſſary or uſeful to hu- | 


Againſt his will he can receive no harm. AMilton. | 


The forceps 
ſented a little open, that the teeth may be better 
Sha p, 


ſeen withinfide, 
Pr. [ piburan, Saxon. ] 


Wirno'ur. 

1. Not with. 

Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented 
their deſires, and made their good motives the 
wards of their executors, not withaut miſerable ſuc- 
ceſs. | Hall. 

2. In a ſtate of abſence from. 

Haſt fo _ wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 

thee, 


There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
27 T 


In the ſtate of not having. | 
virtuous beæoar is taken from the beaſt that 
feedeth upon the mountains ; and that without vir- 
tue, from thoſe that feed in the vallies. Bacon. 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and 
inclofed by the Romiſh church, without any iner- 
rable ground to hold it on. Hanmond. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, 
when the mind was without thoſe principles; and 
then they will not be innate, but de deriv'd from 
ſome other original. | * 
4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 
Eternity, before the world and after, is without 
our reach : but that little ſpot of ground that lies 
betwixt thoſe two great oceans, this we are to cul- 
tivate. «A Barett Theory, 
1 or omiſſion of. 
Without the ſeparation of the two monarchi 
the moſt advantageous terms from the ch. 
muſt end in our deſtruction. Aue. 
6. Not by ; not by the uſe of; not by the 


help of. | 

Exceſs of diet in coſtly meats and drinks fetched 
from beyond the ſeas, would be avoided : wiſe 
men will do it without a law ; I would there might 
be a law to reſtrain fools. - Bacon, 
There is in a manner two ſorts of virgin 


in mere 
cury ; the one running out and diſcovering iti 
without labour, the other requiring ſome way of 
extraction and ſeparation, though not ſo high an 
one as by fire. | | Brown's Travels. 

7. On the outſide of. 

Il ii bout the gate . 
Some drive the cars, and ſome the cauxſers rein. 

8. Not within. | 

When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverſions witbour doors, I frequently make a little 
party with ſele& friends. Auaddiſes. 

9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland inſormed the king, 
that the Iriſhry might not be naturalized wire 
damage to themſelves or the crown. Dav. Ireland. 
Happineſs under this view, every one conſtantly 
purſues. Other things acknowledged to be good, 


he can look upon without defire, paſs by, and be 
; Locke. 


content without. 

Wirno'uv r. adv. 

1. Nut on the inſide. 

Forming trees and ſhrubs into ſundry ſhapes, is 
done by moulding thera within, and cutting them 
evithout, | Bacon. 

Wiſe men vſe ſtudies ; for they teach not their 
own uſe; but that is a wiſdom without them, and 
above then, won by obſervation. Bac. 

Theſe were from without the growing miſeries. 

Aſidboæ. 

Having gone 2s far as they could wizkeu, they 
began to obſerve them within. Grews 

2. Out of doors. 

The reception of light into the body of the build. 
ing, was very prompt from wichzut, and from 
within. F ; Metten. 

Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter flout ; 
Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl without. 


Dryden. 

3. Externally, not in the mind. | 

Wir our. conjunt?, Unleſs; if not; except. 
Not in uſe, except in converſation. 

love, without 


I fad m ſhall be ed no 
| 8 dow. 
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I leave to love, being too unfit a veſſel in whom 
ſo high thoughts ſhould be engraved. Sidney. 

You will never live to my age, wirleut you keep 
yourſelves in breath with exerciſe, and in heart 

with joyfulneſs. | Sidney. 

Wir nov RN. pr. [ piduzan, Sax.] Without. 
Obſolete. . 

Her face ſo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel's hue, 

Clear as the ſky, withowten blame or blot, 
Through good mixture of complexion's dew. Sen. 

To WiTHsTA'xD. v. a. [with and fand.] To 
gainſtand ; to oppoſe ; to reſiſt. 

The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 
Kriven withal, being like a mighty beaſt, ſooner 
tamed with following, than overthrown by with- 

ding. Sidvey. 

The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye 
have withftrod the received orders of this church, 
was the firſt thing which cauſed me to enter into 
conſideration, whether every chriſtian man fearing 
God, ſtand bound to join with you. Hooker. 

It is ovr frailty that in many things we all do 
amiſs, but a virtue that he would do amiſs in no- 
thing, and a teſtimony of that virtue, that when 

- we pray that what occaſion of fin ſoever do offer 
xſelf, we may be ſtrengthened from above to with- 
Aland it. Hooker. 

They ſoon ſet ſail ; nor now the fates with/land ; 
Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Elymas withſtood Paul and Barnabas, and 
when Paul ſays of Alexander, he hath greatly 
vit hond our words, do we think the withflanding 
there was without ſpeaking ? ; 

WirTusTA'xperR. „ T [from withſand.] An 
opponent ; reſiſting power. 

War may be defined the exerciſe of violence 
under ſovereign command againft wit/flunders ; 
force, authority, and reſiſtance being the eſlential 
parts thereof. Raleigh. 


Wiru winxp. #. .. Feonvoloules, Latin.) An herb. | 


WrYrTayv. u. ſ. pid, Saxon. ] Willow: A tree. 
Wr'TLEzsSS. aj, [from wit. | Wanting under- 
fAanding ; inconſiderate; wanting thought. 
Why then-ſhould ew#kſs man ſo much miſween 
That nothing is but that which be hath ſeen ? Spen/. 
I have ever lov'd the life remov d; 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſembles, 
Where youth, and coſt, and we brav'ry Keeps. 


Shak e. 
So't pleasd my deſtiny, 85 
Suilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vain, as witl-ſs, and as falſe as they 
Which dwell in court. Dome. 

He kept us flaves, by which we fitly prove 

Phat wits pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax. 
The apple's outward form 

Delectadle, the wrie/-fs ſwain beguiles, 

Tul within a writheu mouth and ſpattering noiſe 

He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Phillips. 

Wir LNG, 2. . [Diminutive of wit.] A pre- 
tender to wit; a man of petty ſmertneſs. 

You have taken of the ſenſeleſs ridicule, which 
for many years the vis of the town have turned 
upoa their fathers ad mothers. Addijon's Sp-AAator, 

Theſe balf-learn'd withngs num'rous in our ifle, 
As haif-form'd infects on the banks of. Nile. Pope. 

A beau and witling periſh'd in the throng, 

One dy d in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 

Wir ESS. f [pirnerre, Saxon.) 

1. Teſtimony; atteſtation. 

The de i can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe ; 

An evil ſon” producing holy witr: ſi, 
Is like 2 villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 
A good!y apple raten at the heart. Shak» peare 

May we, wih the warrant of womanhood, and 
the anti of a good cotucience, purſue him any 
Further revenge ? Shakeſpeare. 

If 1 bear witneſs of-myſelf, my æuſaeſi is not true. 


| John 

fo | . 

Many bare fac wwitn:ſ;, but their witneſs agreed 
> Mark. 
Nor was ion;; his witneſs unconfirm'd. Mitten, 


Ye moon and ſtars bear wer:nſ5 to the truth! 

His only crime, if fricndſhip can offend, 

. tot, much love to bis unhappy friend. Dryden. 
Our ſenlet bear witneſs to the truth of each others | 


Atterbury. | 


WIT 
report, concerning the exiſtence of — 


2. One who gives teſtimony. 
The king's attorney 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Of diverſe witn-ſſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
God is witneſs betwixt me — 5 Gen. XXXI. 
Thy trial choofs | 
With me, beſt wins of thy virtue try'd. Milton. 
A fat benefice became a crime, and witneſs too 
againſt its incumbent. Decay of Piety. 
Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee ; 
The fun and day are witneſſes for me. Dryden. 
3- With a Wi/Twess. 
degree, ſo as to leave ſome laſting mark or teſti- 
mony behind. A low phraſe. 


pairs of animals at their creation; and it had effect 
with a witneſs, Mondi ar d. 
Now gall is bitter <vith a witneſs ; 
And love is ali delight and ſweetneſs. Prior. 
To WI TN ESG. v. a. [ from the. noun. ] To at- 
teſt ; to tell with aſſeveration. 
Fhere ran a rumoun 
Of many worthy fallows that were out, 
Which was to my belief wirneſi'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a- foot. Shaleſp. 
Though by the father he were hir'd to this, 
He ne'er could witneſs any rouch or Kiſs. Denne. 
- Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live witnrſs in themſelves ;- the ſenſible in 
their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſonadle fouls, Raleigh. 
To W\'TtNt$5s, .. To bear teſtimony. 
The ſea ſtrave with the winds which ſhovld be 
louder, and the ſhrouds of the ſhip with a ghaſtly 
noiſe to them that were in it, witn:;/ed that their 
ruin was the wager of the others contention. Sidn. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 
Moft truly limn'd and living in your face. Shakeſp. 
Witneſs you ever-burning lights above] 
You elements that clip us round about ! 
Wins that here Iago now doth give 
The execution of his wit, hands and heart,. 


To Othello's ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 
Lorenzo 

Shall witneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you. Shakeſpeare. 
I with ſs 9 

The times that brought them in. | Shakeſpeare. 


Another beareth witneſs of me, and I know that 
the witneſs which he witn-/eth of me is true. Jobn. 
The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of 
the deluge in their continent, as Acoſta witneſſeth, 
and Laet in the hiſtories of them. 

Witneſs,. ye heav'ns | I live not by my fault, 

I ſtrove to have deſerv'd the death I fought. D/ yd. 

Lord Falkland ae for me, that in a book 
there were many ſubjects that 1 bad thought on for 
the ſtage. D. yden, 

Witneſs for me, ye awful gods 

I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 

The eldeſtlaw of nature. 

WrTxEss. interj. An exclamation fignifying 
that perſon or thing may atteſt it. 

For want of words, or lack of breath,. 

Witzeſ, when I was worried with thy peels. Mill. 

Wirs NA ER. 1. ſ. [wit and ſuzp.] One who 
affects a repartee. 

Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner.— 
—That is done, fir ; they have all ſtomachs. —— 
—What a * are you! Shak: ſpeare. 

WrTTED. adj, [from wit.] Having wit: as, a 
quick wrtted boy. | 
* WrTrT1cism-.n. ſ. [from witty, ] A mean at- 
tempt at wit. This word Dryden innovated. 4 
mighty witticiſm, purdon a new word. Dryden's pre- 
face to the State of Hunacence. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt ago- 
nies, with a wilticiſm between his. teeth, without 
any regard to ſobriety and conſcience. I. Fftrange, 

He is full of conceprions, points of epigram and 
ick verſe. Addiſon. 
Wi'TT1LY. adv. | from witty.] 

1. Inzeniouſly ; cunningly ; artfully. 
But is there any other beaſt that lives, 


Effectually; to a great |. 


Here was a bleffing handed out with the firſt | 


Hurnct. 


Roxe. |, 


bi 


ſtrikes the eye. 


0 


witticiſms, all which are below the dignity of hero- |. 


WIV 


| 2. With flight of imagination. 
: In converſation wittily pleaſant, pleaſantly game · 
ome. 0 Si 
The old hermit, that never ſaw pen and ink, 
very wittily ſaid to a niece of King Gordobuck, that 
that is, is. Sbakeſprare, 
| Obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, ſuch 
as preſuming on their natural parts, dare deride all 
diligence, and ſeem to mock at the terms when 
they underttand not the things; think that way to 
get off wittily with their ignorance. Hen Jonſon. 
; WrTrTixEss. /. [from witty.] The quality 
of being witty.. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in devifing, his 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and 
his moral wiſeneſs. Spenſer, 
WrTTiNGLY. adv, | from witting, knowing; 
piran, Saxon, to weet or know.] Knowingly ; not 
ignorantly ; with knowledge; by deſign. 


wittingly work and freely; neither are we, accord- 

ing to the manner of natural agents, any way ſo 

tied, but that it is in our power to leave things we 

do undone. Hooker. 
Withhold revenge, 'tis not my fault, 

Nor witting/y have I infring'd my vow. Shakeſpeare, 
During that dreadful ſiege, every particular ac- 

cident for brevity I wittingly paſs over. Knolles. 
He knowingly and «vutingly brought evil into the 


World. More. 


No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furnifh« 
ed ont the means of his own detection. Weſt. 
WiTTOL, ». /. | prezol, Saxon, from prean, 10 
te.] A man who knows the falſehood of his 
wife, and ſeems contenteu ; a tame cuckold 
O Mars, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax? 
To let that wild beaſt canſume in flames 
Thy Venus child. Siducy. 
Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer well; yet they 
are the names of fiends : but cuckold, wittol, the 
devil himſelf hath not ſuch a name. Sbakejprare, 
The Theban witro/, when he once deſcries 
Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice. , Chavcland, 
 Wi'TToLLY, adj. | from wittol.] Cuckoldly. 
The jealous wit/o//y.knave hath maſſes of money. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WrrTrTy. adi. [ from wit. 
1. Judicious ; ingenious ; inventive. 
The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham, 


No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels, 


Sbadeſpcure, 

Thou art. beautiful in thy countenance, and witty 

in thy words. thy Xi. 23. 
2. Full of imapination. 

Hiſtories make men wiſe, . poets witty, the ma- 

thematick ſubtile, 


tiefl ſayings will be found in a great meaſure the 
iflues of chance. : Saut h. 
In gentle verſe the witty told their flame, 
And grac'd their choiceſt tongs with Emma's _ 
ier. 
3- Sarcaſtick ;- full of taunts, 
Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully witty upon 
the women, has given the ladies ample ſatisfaction. 
by mariying a farmer's daughter. Adiiſon's Spr/tatcrs 
WiTwal. . / e Lat.] A bird. Ain farb. 
To WIV S. v. 3. | trom wife. } To marry ; tutake 
a wife. 
Were ſheas rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſcas, 
I come to w've it wealthily in Padua. Shakefpearts. 


Ide ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 


Hanging and wing goes by deſtiny. Shakeſpeare, 
A ſhop of all qualities that man loves woman 
for ; beſides that hook of wiving, fairneſs, which 
Sbakeſprares. 
Deſign or chance makes others ⁊uive, 
But nature did this match contrive. Waller, 
To WIV E. v.u. 
1. To match to a wife. 
She dying gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me u , 
To give it her. Shakeſpeare's Othello» 
2. To take for a wife. 
If he have the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 


ho his on ham ſo u contrives. ? 


| 


Dryden.) 


plexcon 


Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do 


Racone, 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the i- 


v2 FIN EN. 


«a 


plexfon of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrire ] To love no foreign faſhiors like their own ; | Thy defires 
me than ive me. a Shakeſpeare.| When dreſs was monſtrous, and fig - leaves the | Are 0, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. Slate 
Wr'vELyY. adv. [from WIVES, It were written mode, I have another daughter, 
— * monly wifely, that is, wifc-like.] Be- mw quality put — 0 paint bus * Garth. [LO I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
| i Wos ko E. adj. ¶ us and ia wo ; | \ hen the ſhall hear this of 7 1 
; Baſilius could not abſtain from praiſing Parthe- |diſtrafted in wo; 838 ſorrow. Shall flea thy wolf/b viſage. m_Y 5 oo 
nia, as the perfect picture of a womanly virtue, Such a man, | Nothing more common than thoſe wo/ batk- 
and u faithfulneſs. ; Sidney. | So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woebrgon'y friends in all our pretenſions. 2 Eftrange 
Wives. 3. J. The plural of wife. | Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal Ralo to 
A man of his learnirg ſhould rot ſo lightly have] And would have told him half his Troy was all baſe projects; all wb defigns walk under \ 
been carried away with old wives tales, from ap- burn'd; ſheeps clothing. Gov. Ton, 1 
provance of his own reaſon. Spenſer” Ir:l.nd.| But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. Sha.} WorLrsua'xy. . . [wolf and bane ; aconitum, Þ 
_ Wr'zakv. ». J [from wiſe.] A conjurer; an Who ſo woeb Lat.) A poiſonous plant; aconite. Millur. : 
a inchant r ; a he-witch. It had probably at firſt a| For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient Avalon? Dray. Hf ibane is an early flower. Mortim. Huſbad. 3 
Ludable meaning. : : Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, Wo'LFSMILK. . |. {tithymallus, Lat.] An herb. f 
Patience, goud lady; wizards know nn. So 88 —. he with pains of love. Fairfax. Ain worth. 4 
: eure. or r. obſolete partici ve from Wo'ty15n. adj. from wolves, of 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, {To waft. wn is more „ A wolf. wolf ; wolf 
And from the croſs- rou plucks the letter G; A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits Why in this leib gown do 1 ſtand here, f 
And ſays, a wizard told him that by G Than now the Engliſh bottoms have woſt, To beg of Hob and Dick ? Shakeſp. f 
His iſſue diſmherited ſhould be. Shale Rich. III. Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shake). My people are grown half wild, they would not 1 
That damm d wizard, hid in fly diſguiſe, Wo'rvu L. di. | woand fall.] worry one another ſo in that wolviſþ belluine man- 1 
| For fo by certain ſigns I knew, had met 1. Sorrowful ; afflicted ; mourning. ner elſe. Howet: 1 
Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent The woful Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, There is a baſe wo/vi/þ principle within that ia i 
The aidleſs innocent lady his wifh'd prey. Milt. had left her lothed lodging, avd gotten herſelf intof gratified with another's miſery. Suh, 
The prophecies of w:zard;: old the ſolitary places thoſe deſarts were full of. Sid. WOMAN. . /. [pirman, pimman, Saxon 
Increas'd her terror, and her fall foretold. Fallr.| How many wefu/ widows left to bow whence we yet pronounce women in the plural, 
The wily wizard muſt be caught, To fad diſgrace ! Demel's Civil War.) wimmen, Skinner and Walks.) 
For, uncovſtrain'd, he nothing tells for nought. In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 1. The f-male of the human race. 
5 Dryden. The vl car tive kinſmen are inclos d. Dryd.} That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
WO. ». /. [ pa, Saxon. 2, Calamitous; atfflictive. f with his tongue he cannot win a woman. Shakeſ... 
1. Grief ; ſorrow ; miſery; calamity. Wilful extravagance ends in wo-ful want. Prov. Thou dotard, thou art woman-tir'd, unrooſted 
The king is mad: how {tiff is my vile ſenſe, O wofu/ day ! O day of woe! Philips.] By thy dame Partlet here. Shakeſpeare. 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 3- Wretched; paltry; ſorry. Women are (oft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 
Of my huge ſorruws ! better I were diſtract ; What woful ſtuſf this madrigal would be, Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs; | In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me? Sbakeſpeare, 
And woes by wrong imaginations, But let a lord once own the happy lines, And Abimelech took men-ſervants and women - 
The knowledge of themſelves. Shakeſpeare. | How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines! | ſervants. | Cen. 
So many miſeries have craz d my voice, Fope.} O woman, lovely woman, nature form'd thee 
That my wor-weary'd tongue is ſill. Shakeſ.] Wo'ruLLy. adv. | from wofw.] To temper man: we had been. brutes without” 
; Her raſh hand in evil hour, 1. Sorrow fully; mourufully. thee. : 
Forth reaching tv the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: | 2. Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt. Ceneus a woman once and once a man; 


He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his] But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. 


Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her ſeat Dryden, 
Women are made as they themſelves would chufe, . 


Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe condition, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tri- 
That all was loft. Milton's Faradiſ- Loft. bunal, from which there lies no appeal, will find | Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. Garth. 
O'er dreary waſtes, they weep each other's ws. | himſelf wofully deceived, if he judges of his ſpiri-| Ve in their nature are much more gay and. 
Pope [tual eſtate by any of theſe meaſures. South.| joyous than men; whether it be that their blood. 
2. It is often uſed in denunciations, wo &-; or | Wo'rULNESS. n. . { frum woful.| Miſery ; cala-| is more refined, their fibres more delicate, and” 
in exclamations of ſorrow, wo in, anciently ws | mity. their animal ſpirits more light; vivacity is the- 
wurth; pa pups, Saxon. WoL. u. . Wold, whether ſingly or jointly, inf gift of Fomen, gravity that of men. |; 
All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience: the names of places, ſignifies a plain open coun- 2+ A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 
I nuw, wo is me, do try what love can do. Sidney.|try ; from the Saxon pobd, a plain and a place] 1 could not perſonally deliver to ber. 
W's is my heart; without wood. Gibſan'; Camden, | What you commanded me; but by ber woman 
That the voor foldier, that ſo richly fought, Wold and wald with the Sax5ns ſignified a ruler] I ſent your meſſage. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms; whoſe naked | or governour; from whence be, twold is a famous] To Wo/man. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make- 
breaſt governour : etherwa/d, a noble governor, herwald,] pliant like a woman. ; 
Stept hefore ſhie'ds of proof, cannot be found. Sba. | and by inverſfiun waldber, a general of an army. Git. I've felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
Many of our princes, ws the while! WOLF. . {palp, Saxon ; wolf, Dutch. That the firſt face of neicher on the fart 
Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Sha. 1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep :| Can woman me unto't.. Shake - 
Happy are they which have been my friends ; [thence any thing ravenous or deſtructive. Wo/MANED. adj. f from <aman.] Accompanied z- 
and wo- to my lord chief-juttice. Shak}. Hen. IV.] Advance our waving colours on the walls, united with a woman. + 
Huwl ye, wo wth the day. Ez. xxx. 2. Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh wolve:. Shut. 1 do attend here oa the general, 


H te to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed | No, rather 1 abjure all roofs and chuſe And think n no addition, nor my Wwith,.. 
To have him ſ-e me woman'd. Shake ſp-ave. . 


themſelves. JA. To be a com'rade with the wolf and owl, 
Wo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. | Neceſlity's ſharp pinch. Shakeſp. King Lear. Womanna'TtR. . /. | woman and beter. ] Oue 
Jer. x. 19 If elves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, j that has an averſion from the female ſex. 
He took and laid it by and wept for w9. Chop. Thou ſnhould'ſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key,, How could it come into your mind, 
If God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, u, All cruei's elſe ſubſcrid'd. Sbat p. Xing Lear. To pitch on me of all mankind, . 
Againſt the ſex to write a ſatire; 


to the world if it were without him: this would} 2. An eating ulcer. * 2 
de a thouſand times greater loſs to mankind than] How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe ] And brand me for a wommbhater, Swift. 
the extinguiſhing of the ſun. Ti/ton. | metaphorical expretfions ; and what abturd con- Wo — J. from cbeman. The cha- 
Wee to the vanquiſh'd, woe / Dryen.|c2its the vulgar will ſwallow in the literal, an} Wolnax HEA. racter and collective qualities 

: of a woman. Obſolete... 


example we have ia our potſeſſion, who having 


3. A denunciation of calamity; a curſe. 
called an eating ulcer by the name of 09, com- 


Ch there be a» or curſe in all the fiores of Ne in ner ſneech, ne in her behaviour, 


vengeance equal to the malignity of ſuch a prac- mon apprehenſion conceives a reality therein. Br | Was lightnets ſeen, or looſer vanity, 

tice; of which one fingle inſtance could involve] Wo'Lenoo. , \ wolf and dog. | | But gracious womnbord and gravity. Spenſer, 

all mankind in one contufion ? Suh. 1. A dog of a very large breed kept to guarch There dweils ſweet love and co:rſtant chaituy, 
Unſpotted fai.ly.and comely womzntood, 


4. Wo ſeems in phrafes of denunciation or im- ſheep. 
Ttecation to be a ſubſtantive, and in exclamation The Iucklef prey, how treach'rous tumbler: | Regard of-izonoury and mild modeſty. Spenſer. 
an ad;ective, as particularly in the following lines, gain, ; 1" preſent death I b-g ; and one thing more, 
which ſcem improper. and ungrammztica} : And danntlefs wolfd:gs ſhake the lion's .mane. | That womanawd denies my tongue to tell: 
Wie are we, fir! you may not live to wear Tick-/ keep me ſrom their worſe than killing luſt. . 
Wien my grave is broke up again, 


All your true followers out. »b- hejpears. 2. A dog ſuppoſed to be bred between a do. i . 
Woap. ». ſ. | pat, Saxon; Jun, Lat.] A plant. I and wolf. : Some ſecond gue!t to entertain ; 
In. times of old, whea Paltun nymphs were Wo'Le15H. ach. [from walf.] Reſcmbling aj or greves navelearn'd that w.manhzed — = K 
known woll in qualities or form. | N ro be to more than one. a bed, NO... 


W O M | 

Wo'manisn. adj, [from woman.) Suitable to a 
woman ; having the qualities of a woman ; re- 
ſembling a woman. 

Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman's 
apparel, I will be the more won ; fince I aſ- 
ſure you there is nothing I deſire more than fully 

to prove myſelf a man. Sidney. 

Zelmane making a wmani/Þ habit to be the - 
mour of her boldneſs, giving up her life to the lips 
of Philoclea, humbly beſought her to keep her 
ſpeech a while within the paradiſe of her _ 

: any. 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and San, 

dut audible, ſtrong, and manlike. . * Aſcham. 

She then to him theſe man words gan ſay, 
For love of me, leave off. Spenſer. 

Our fathers minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits; 
Our yoke and ſutf'rance ſhew us 2 . Shak: 
I do not think he fears death; . 
He never was ſo w Hi. Sha leſpeare. 

During his baniſhment, he was ſo ſoftened and 
dejected, as he wrote nothing but a few <womany 
epiſtles. . Bacon. 

In a ſad look or wommr7/> complaint. Derham. 

I melt to'womari/Þ tears, and if I ſtay, 


I find my love my courage will betray. Dryden. 
The godlike hero, in his breaſt, 

Diſdain'd, or was aſham'd to ſhow 

So weak, ſo womaniſh a woe. Dryden. 


To Woman1'sE. v. 4. {from wor] To emaſ- 
zulate; to effeminate; to ſoften. Proper, but 
not uſed. 

This effeminate love of a woman doth ww5manize 
a man. :dney. 

Womaxx1xD. . ſ. [woman and kind.] The fe- 
male ſex ; the race of women. 

Muſidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the 
reputation of womankind. Sidney. 

So eaſy is Yappeaſe the ſtormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant und. 3prn/. 
© Becauſe thou doat'ſt on womarkind, admiring 

Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch toys. 
1 Alilton, 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 
But wwomankind in ills is ever bold. Dryden's Juv. 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. Add. Cato. 
She advanc'd, that womantind ; 
Would by her model form their mind. Stife. 
Wo'ManLy. adj. f from woman] 
1. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman ; fe- 
minine; not maſculine, 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to dv good ſometime 
Accounted dangerous fully : why then, alas! 
Do I put up that wwm7nly defence, 
To ſay I'd done no harm? Shak ſpeare. 
She hrings your froward wives 
As priſoners, to her w-manly perſuaſion, Shateſp, 
All will fpy in thy face 
A bluſhing womarly diſcovering grace. Dome. 
Rage choaks my words; 'tis wor to wo. 
3 ; ryan, 
Let him be taught to put off all thoſe en 
airs, affected ſmiles, and all the enchanting wo- 
manly behaviour that has made him the object of 
His own admiration. Arbathnit and Pope. 
2. Not childith ; not girliſh. | 
Young perſons, under a <v2m2»ly age, are often 
troubled with ſume of the ſame ſymptoms. A buth. 
Wo'mMaxLy. adn. ſ from wman.} In the man- 
ner of a woman <fferain.tely. 
WOMB. 2. . , Goth. pamb, Sax. w.cm?!, 
Illandick.] 
1. The place of the fſœtus in the mother. 
When yet he was bat tender bodied, and the 
only ſon of my word. Shak-jp. Coriolanas. 
New-born children bring not many ideas into 
the world, bating ſome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt which they may have felt in the womb. Locke. 
Conceiving as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Aud. 
2. The place whence any thing is produced. 
be earth was ſorm'd, but in the wwmd as yet 


in uſe. 


| countries, 


| pected. 


4 


WON 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, 
Appear'd not. Tilton. 
The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. Dr. 
3. Any cavity. | 
An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb, Add. 
To Wows. v. a. | from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe ; to breed in ſecret. 
Not for all the ſun ſees, or 
The cloſe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Wo'Msy. adj. [from womb.j} Capacious. Not 


He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and worby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shak. Hen. V. 
Wo'metn. Plural of wanan. 
Thus it ſhall befal 
Him who to worth in wwmer over-truſtss Milton. 
Wor. The preterite and participle paſſive of 


Witt. 
All theſe the Parthian 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch wn. Milton. 

Againſt myſelf I victorious have wor, 

And by my fatal abſence am undone. Dryden. 

My mother is w- over to my fide, but dares not 
mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To Wo x. v. n. fpuman, Saxon; wen, Germ. | 
To dwell; to live; to have abode. Not in uſe. 

Him fortuned 
To come where vile Arcaſia does wor, Spenſer. 
Out of the ground uproſe 
As from his hair, the wild beaſt where he 2wnrs” 
In foreſt wild. Milten's Par. Loft. 

A people near the northern pole that C on; 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts NES 

airfax, 

Wo x. . /. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; habi- 
tation. Obſolete. 

What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
So huge a moſs, and hid from heaven's eye; 

Or where haſt thou thy w9, that ſo much gold 
Thou can'ſt preſerve from wrong and robbery. 

a Spenſer. 
The ſelitary un 
Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan. Beaum. 

To WONDER. v. . | pun'ouan, Saxon; un- 
den, Dutch. ] To be ſtruck with admiration ; to 
be pleated or ſurprized ſo as to be aſtoniſhed : 
with at, rarely with after. 

The want of theſe magazines of victuals I have 
complained of in England, and ordered at in ner 
5 ce. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world 
nd ed after the beaſt. Rev. Xill. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have converſed with too 
many ſtrange actions, now to wonder at any thing: 
wonder is from ſurpriſe, and ſurprize ceaſes upon 
experience. | South, 

King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd. Dr. 

Who can wonder that the ſciences have been ſo 
overcharged with infignificant and doubtful ex- 
preſſions, capable th make the moſt quick-ſighted 
little the more knowing! Locke. 

I could not ſufficiently vonder at the intrepidity 
of theſe diminutive mortals, who durſt venture 
to mount and walk upon my body. Sift. 

Wo'xpteR. . ſ. [punivon, Saxon; wonder, 
Dutch.] 

1. Admiration 3 aſtoniſhment; amazement ; 
ſurpriſe cauſed by ſomething unuſual or unex- 


What is he, whoſe griefs 

Bear ſuch an emphaſis ; whole phraſe of ſorrow 
Conjur-s the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wnd:r-wounded hearers. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immove- 
able poſture of the body ; for in wonder the ſpirits 
fly not as in fear, but only ſettle. Bacen's Nat. Hi. 

2. Cauſe of wonder; a ſtrange thing; ſome- 
thing more or greater than can he expected. 

The Corniſh wond-r-gatherer deſcribeth the ſame. 


Carew. 


WON 


and to try things oft, and never ta give over, dotf] 

wonder 5, . | Bacon, 
| w a wonder ſtrange ! 

Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſet ſmall 

Came ſeyens, and pairs. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 

What woman will you find, 

Though of this age the wonder and the Fame, 

On whom this leiſure will vouchſafe an eye 

Of fond defire ? Milton's Par. Regained, 
No wonder ſleep from careful lovers flies, 

To bathe himſelf in Sacharifla's eyes; 

As fair Aſtrea once from earth to heav'n; 

By ſtrife aud loud impiety was driven. Will, 

Drawn for your prince, that ſword could - 

ders do: 
The better cauſe makes mine the ſharper now. 
Waller, 

It is no wonder if part of the matter of this diſ- 
eaſe, which ſo eaſily adheres to the glands, and 
augments and diſtends them to an unnatural di- 
menſion, ſhould at length ſtop in the lungs. #lckm. 

3- Any thing mentioned with wonder, 

There Babylon the wonder of all tongues. Miltce, 

Ample ſouls among mankind have arrived at 
that prodigious extent of knowledge, which ren» 
ders them the «vorder and glory of the nation where 
they live. Wits, 

Wo'NvERFUL, adj. 12 and full.] Admi- 
rable; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 

I uttered that which I underſtood not, things 
too wonderful for me which I knew not. Job, xlii. 

Strange 
Hath been the cauſe, and wonderful to hear. Af. 

Wo'/xptrFuL. adv. Toa wonderful degree. 
Improperly uſed. | ; 

The houſe which I am about to build, ſhall bs 
wonderful great. 2 Chron, ii. g. 

Wo'xDERFULLY. adv. {from worderful.] Ina 
wonderful manner; to à wonderful degree. 

The pope, knowing himſelf to be unprofitable 
to the Chriſtian world, was w1derfully glad to hear 
that there were ſuch echoes of him ſounding in re- 
mote parts. Bacon. 

There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs 
of this picture, Addiſon's Italy. 

If a man out of 'vanity, or from a defire of be- 
ing in the faſhion, or in order to paſs for zw 
fully wiſe, ſhall ſay that Berkley's doctrine is true, 
while at the ſame time his belief is preciſely the 
ſame with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of 
his hypocriſy. h Beattie. 

Wo'NDERMENT. . ſ. [from wonder.) Aſto- 
niſhment ; amazement. Not in uſe, except in low 
language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 

It raviſh'd is with fancy's wonder ment. Spenſer. 

Thoſe things which I here ſet down, do natu- 
rally take the ſenſe, and not reſpect petty wonders 
ments, Bacone 

The neighbours made a wond:rment of it, and 
aſked him what he meant. L' Efrrange. 

Wo'xDERS TRUCK. adj. U unde and ite. 
Amazed. | 

Aſcanius, Wonder ſtruct to ſee 
That image of his filial piety. Dryden: Afnad, 

Wo'x»ER-WORKING. adj. [from wonder aud 
wor ling.] One that does ſurprifing things. 

Wo'xnpRoUs. adj. | This is contrafted from won 
deraus, of wonder. 

1. Admirable : marvellous ; ſtrange ; ſurpriſing, 

The credit of whoſe virtue reſt with thee ; 
Wongrous indeed, it cauſe of ſuch effects. Milton, 

In ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day; 

'Twas 4v#ndrows how ſhe found an hour to pray. 
1 

Reſearches into the ſprings of natural 1044 and 
their motions ſhould awaken us to admire the 
wwindravs wiſdom of our Creator in all the works 
of nature. Waits, 

2. ee is barbarouſly uſed for an adverb.] 
In a ſtrange degree. 

From that part were Moſes remembereth the 
giants, begotten by the ſons of good men upon the 
daughters of the wicked; did they fteal thoſe 
wondro great acts of their ancient kings and pow- 
erful giants. Raleigh, 


Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs ; | 


Thers 


4 td wt 


WON 
There is a place deep, wondrous deep, below 
Which genuine night and horrours doe o'erflow, 


\ Coley. 


To ſhun th” allurement is not hard 
To minds reſoly'd, forewarn'd and well prepar'd ; 
But wond'raus difficult, when once beſet, 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th" in- 


volving net. Dryden. 
You are ſo beautiful, 
So windrous fair, you juſtify rebellion. Dryden. 


Sylphs, yet-mindful-of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, ond r fond of place. Pope. 
Wo'nvrovsSLy, adv. from wondrous. ] 
1. To a ſtrange degree. 

My lord led wondr9:fly to diſcontent. 
This made Pro erpina 

Make to them the greater ſpeed, 

For fear that they too much Mould bleed, 

Which w-:d-rouſly her troubled. Drayton 
Such doctrines in the pid geon houſe were tauglit : 

You need not atk how w»mndroufly they wrought. 

. Dryden, 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Cloe complains, and wrdroufly's aggriev'd. Gran. 

2. In a ftrange manner. - 

Then medicines wound'r-fly compos'd, the ſkilful! 

leech apply'd. meu. 


Shakeſp. 


To Won r. v. . | Preterite and participle 

To be Word r. 3 nt: puman, Saxon; ge- 
woonen, Dutch. ] To be accuſtomed; to uſe; to 
be uſed. 


A yearly ſolemn feaſt ſhe wont to make, 

The day that firſt doth lead the year around. Spe-nſ. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 

He wont to work, that none the ſame efpies. 

5 Spenſer. 

Jaſon the Theſſalian was wont to ſay, that ſome 

things muſt de done unjuſtly, that many things 

may be done intly, Bacon. 

I this night have dream'd ; 

It dream'd, not as I oft am wort, of thee, 

Put of offence and trouble. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Wich on the ſhaft that made him die 

Eſpy'd a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he went to foar ſo high. Wally. 
For others that he ſaw perplexed about the 

manage of their difficult affairs, he was wont to 

aſk them, when they would begin to truſt God, 

or permit him to govern the world? Fell. 
A mother was wont always to indulge her daugh- 

ters, when any of them defired ſquirrels or birds, 

but then they muſt keep them well. Locke. 
Another ſort of ſophiſm is wor? to be called an 

imperfe&t enumeration of falſe induction, when 

from a few experiments men infer general theo- 


ems. Nass Logick. 

WONT. ». from the verb.] Cuſtom; habit; 
uſe. Out of uſe. 
 Paſfling their time according to their wont, they 
waited for the coming of Phalantus. Sidney. 

Things natural in that regard forget their ordi- 
nary natural wen, that which is heavy mounting 
ſometime upwards of its own accord. Hooker. 

"Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shep. 

They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be 
called out to their military motions under (ky or 
covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Roman 
avont. ä Aon. 

Wo'x' r. A contraction of would not : uſed for 
will not. 

Wo'xTxD. part. adj. from the verb.] Accuſ- 
tomed; uſed; uſual: uſed both of perſons and 
things. 

Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, 
Again his unnted weapon proved. Spenſer. 

So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover'd ſoon and wrnted calm. Milton. 

The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other 
frog over; but-ſhe was won/ed to the place, and 
would not remove. L'F ftrange. 

Who have no houſe, fit round where once it was, 
And with full eyes-each worted room require; 
Haunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, 


WOO 
| Wo'xTrnoxess., =, 
being accuſtomed to. Not in uſe. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe that 
pretend to other modes of government, I might 
ſuſpet my judgment biaſſed with prejudice or 
wortednſ; of opinion. King Charl:s. 

Wo'xTLEss. adj. [from wonr.] Unaccuſtomed: 
unuſual. Obſolete. 

Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 
What wn fury do'ſt thou now inſpire 
Into my feeble breaſt, when full of thee > Spenſer. 

T7 Woo. . a. f apoxoD, courted, 3 

1. To court; to ſue to for love. 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We ſhould be woos, and were not made to 29. 
Shak: ears. 

Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eves, reflecting gems ; 
That ww to the ſlimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 

| Shake/p. 
Fancies and notions he purſues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought : 
Each like the Grecian artiſt <r29+ 
The image he himſelf has wrought. 
My proud rival ost 
Another partner to his throne and bed. Philips. 

How is the loadſtone nature's ſubtle pride, 

By the rude iron wo0'd, and made a bride > Cowl: v. 

Oh, ſtretch thy reign, fair peace! from ſhore 

to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and flav'ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and wo9their ſable loves. Pope. 

2. To court ſolicitouſiy; to invite with impor- 
tunity. 

Vet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, 

Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears to be; 

If ſhe be 2ww99'd but by ambaſſador, 

Or but his letters or his pictures ſee : 

So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She w, and tempted is ten thouſand ways 

By theſe great pow'rs, which on the earth bear 

ſ 


Prior. 


Way, 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, 2 


Ates. 
Sweet bird that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, 
Ie to hear thy even-ſong. Milton. 
To Woo. v. . To court; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they 


* b, 

When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 
WOOD. . [wods, Gothick ; pod, Saxon; word, 

Dutch. } Mad ; furious; raging. Obſolete. 

Winds do rage as winds were wood, 

And cauſe ſpring tides to raiſe great flood. Tuffer. 

Coal-black ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, 

That on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 

* wood, 


b Spenſer. 
Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion wood; 
The banks are overflown, when ſtopped is the 
Woon. =. /. ſpude, Saxon; word, Dutch. | 
1. A large and thick collection of trees. 
The w- horn people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the word. Spenſer. 
St. Valentine is paſt: 
Begin theſe wod-birds but to couple now? Shak. 
The woods are ruthleſs, dreadfal, deaf and dull : 
There ſpeak and ſtrike. Shakeſp. Titus Lndronicus. 
Light thickens, and the crow 


Makes wing to the rooky w Shak:fp. Macheth. | 
Amongſt his well-grown woods, the -hair'd 
fatyrs ſtand. Drayon. 


Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, 
Then led me trembliag through thoſe dire abodes. 


| Dryden. 
2. The ſubſtance of trees ; timber. 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, | 
And burn ſweet woad to make the lodging ſweet. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a 
melted. cement, made of pitch, roſin, and wo2d- 


/. [from ww2nt:d.] State of 


woo 


Having filled it about five inches with through! 
kindled wood-coals, we let it down into the laſs 


; Boyle 
Of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. Dryd. AEncid. 
The ſoft wood turners uſe commonly; Mer. 
The ſize of faggots and wd ſtacks differs. 
. Mortimer. 
Herrings muſt be ſmoaked with wood. Child, 
 Wooua'xtmoxs. . /. A plant. 
Woo'painD, } =. /. [putbu't, Saxon; peri 
— memo, Lat.] Honeyſi 
Beatrice, e en now ; 
Couch'd in the tie, coverture. Shakeſps 
The aymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads gar lands of woedbine and wild 
roſes. Peacham. 
Woo'ncock. n. ſ. Cyoducoc, Saxon ; folopax, - 
Lat. A bird of == Wich a long bill ; 2 
is not Known. It is a word ludicrouſly uſed for 
2 dunce. oo 
He hath bid me to a calve's head and a capon 6 
ſhall I not find a' une too ? Sba 
Soon as in douhtful day the woodrock flies, 
lex cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears. Gay. 
ba ern adj, [from wood, } Supplied with 
w . g 


Wooded ſo, 

It makes a ſpring of all kindes that grow. 

The lord Strutts have been poſſeſſed of a very 

great landed eſtate, well-conditioned, wood:d and 

watered. Avrbuthni.. - 

Woo'pnRINK, . /. 

medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras. 

The drinking elder-wine or wooddrinks are very 

uſeful. Flyer an the Humour 5; 

Woo'pew. adj. [from woed.] 

1. Ligneous; made ff wood; timber. 

Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe conceit 

Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 

"Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. - 

Shakeſp:are. 

They uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore 

they had wooden horſes in their houſes and abroad. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Preſs'd with the burden, Cæneus pants for 

breath ; 

And on his ſhoulders bears the wooden death. Dry. 

The haberdaſher Role off his hat that hung upon - 

a woc di a Peg 

2. Clumſy ; awkward. 

Vit win this lady Margaret: for whom ? 

Why, for my king: tuſh, that's W thing. 


makes a very wooden figure on it. Collier on 
a woodworm. 


wood is laid up. 

What ſhould I do? or whither turn? amaz'd, - 
Confounded, to the dark receſs 1 fly 

of e. 

ground covered: with woods. - 

| This houſhold deaſt, that us'd the woodland 


grounds, 
Was view'd at firſt dy the young hero's hounds, 
As down the ſtream he ſwam. Dryden's Zneid. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may from 
the tranſient view, tell how the parts lie; here a- 


ſavanas im another. 
By her awak'd, the wood/and choir 
To hait the common god prepares; 
And tempts me to reſume the lyre, . | 
Soft wardling to the vernal airs. entotle 
Here bills and vales, the wwodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again. Pope, 
WoopLAakK. . þ | — vs artorea, Latin.] A 
melodious ſort of wid lack. 
Woo'vLoust. x. , | wad and louſe.} An inſect. 
The millepes or <woodkuſe is a ſmall inſect, it has 
only fourteen pair of ſhort legs; it is a very ſwift 


As murther'd men walk where they did expire. 
| 8 Dryden 


aſhes, well incorporated. Beyle.| 


runner, but it can occafionally roll itſel$ vp _ 


— 


Addiſen's Spectators - 


„ 
Wherr a bold man is out of countenance, he 


WoooFRE'TTER. . , | teres, Lat.] An inſet; - 
Ainſeoorth, 


moraſs and there a river, undland in one part, and 
Locke. 


Woo'D#olz; nf. [weed and bole.] Place where - 


woodbol, | — 
Woo ob LAND. 3. f. [wood and land.) Woodsz - 


WOO 


logs of wood or large ſtones, or betu cen the bark 
aud won of decayed trees. His Mate ia Medica. 

Wrap thyſelf up like a woodic, and dieam re- 

venge. Congreve. 

Therc is an inſect they.call a wood!:uſ 
That folds up itſelf in itſelf, for a houſe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. 2%. 

Woo'nrmas. n. ,. [wood and mn} A ſpoiti- 
man: bunter. 

Their cry being compoſed of ſo well ſorted 
moths, that any man would perceive therein ſome 
kind of proportion, but the (kilful awo2dren did figs! 
a muſick. S. dy. 

The Duke is a better 9dr than thou takeſt 
him for. Shuk ſpeare. 

This is ſome one like us night-foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour wcodm mn. Milton. 

So when the wwodman's toil her cave ſurrounds, 
And with the hunter's cry the zroce reſounds, 
With grief and rage the mother- lion ſtung, 
Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young, Pope. 

Woo'pMonNGEk. n. J. {woed and monger.] A 
woodfſeller. 


| Woo'nx1GHTSHADE. n. . [ blunum yvi, 


Latin.] A plant. 
Woo'bxoTE. . . Wild muſick. 
Then to the well-trod ſtage anony 

If Johnſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 

Warble his native w52d:otes wild. Alitton. 

Woopxt'MPH. nf. ſad and rymph ] A. 
 Fabled goddeſs of the woods. 
| Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a e light, 

Oread, ox Dryad, or of Delia's train, | 

Betook her to the groves. A, Par. Toft... 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, : 

The wodnymphs, deck'd with daiſies trim, 

Their merry wakes and paltimes keep. Ain. 

Woopo'eFEkiKG. . . Mood burnt on the 
altar. j 
We caſt the lots for the «e-odofforiyg. Neb. x. 34. 

Woo'brECKER. u. . {word and peck ; picus mar- 
eius, Lat.] A bird. 

The ſtructure of the tongue of the ter is 
very ſingular, whether we look at its great length, 
its bones and muſcles, its -incempathng parts of 
the neck and head, the better to exert itſelf in 
length, and, again, to :retra6t it into irs cell; 
and laſtly, whether We look at its ſharp, horny, 
bearded point, and the gluey matter at the end of 
it, the better to ſtab and dray little maggots out of 
Wood. Devbam's Phyſico Th-ol - 

Woobylexox er M codculver. u. . [palumbes, 
Lat.] A wild pigeon. 

Woonroo'e.n.f. afpersl:, Lat.) An herb. Ainſ. 

Waobs ARE. A. . . | 

The froth called wodſare, being like a kind of 
Fpittle, is faund upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. 

Bacon. 

Woo'nsEEae. =. f. [word and fre] The time 
when there is no ſap in the tree. Obtolete. 

From May to October leave cropping for why, 
In ug, whatſoever thou croppeſt ſhall die. Ti. 

Woo'bsoRKEL. v. / [exys, Latin.) A plant. 

Mill. r. 

Woo'pwarn. n. f. [wo, and ward.) A fo- 
reſtet. 5 : 

Woo'pworv. n. f. | from wood and worm ; coir, 
Latin.] A worm bred in wood. 

Mop. adj. from .] 
8 1. Abounding with wood. 
Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades 

He met her, and in fecret ſhades 
Of w3#4; 1%da's inmoſt grove. 

Four times ten days I've paſs'd 

. Wand'nag this wwwdy maze, and human food 

Nor taſted, nur had appetite. Min“ Par. Rp. 

Dianas woody calms he next invades, 

And crofles trough the conſecrated ſhades. Adiliſ 

2. Ligneous; gonſiſting of woud. 

In the indy parts of plauts, which are their 
bones, the princytes are ſo compounded as to 
make them flexiile witlwut joints, and alſo elaf 
vck. Grew 


Milton. 


the form of a ball. They are found under ald | 


| Of tofteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's care. "ops 


into cloth. 


woo. 


Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and 
have nothing <vo2dy in them, as graſs and ME 
Ke. 


3. Relating to woods; ſilvan. 
With the 2924p nymphs when ſhe did play. Sper. 
All the ſatyrs ſcorn their woody kind, 
And hencefurth nothing fair but her on earth 
they find. Spenſer. 
Voo'rk, v. /. (from wov.] One who courts a 
u oman. ö 
The woo-rs moſt are toucht on this oſtent, | 
To hem are Cangers great and imminent Chapm. 
Ariſtippus ſaid, that thoſe that ſtudied particu- 
lar ſciences, and neglected philoſophy, were like 
Paneiope's wovers, that made love to the waiting 
woman. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Uſurping 22ers ſelt his thund'ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 


Wooe. „ /. Fm w. 
1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp; 
the weft. 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
tranſverſe, as in the warp and the <vo9f of textile, 
is more more ;nward or more outward. Bacm. 

2. Texture; cloth. ; 


A veſt of purple flow'd, ; 
Milt. Par. Loft. 


Iris had dipp'd the 2. 
I muſt put off 
Theſe my ſky-robes, ſpun out of Iris“ <voof. Milt. 
To ſpread the pallbeneath the regal chair, 
Woo'tnoLy. adv, {from wooing.] Pleaſingly 
ſo as to invite ſtay. ; 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov' d manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells zuccini here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
WOOL, ». J. ſpul, Saxon; wwoollen, Dutch. ] 
1. The fleece of ſheep ; that which is woved 


A gown-made of the fineſt 09 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of'the pureſt gold. Rakigh, 

Concerning their complaint for price of ws/, he 
would give orders that his commiſhoners ſhould 
cauſe cluthiers to take wool, paying only two parts 
of the price. Hayward. 

Struthium is a root uſed by the 2woo/-dreſſers. 

0 LArbutbnot, 

2. Any ſhort thick hair. 

In the cauldron boi! and bake ; 
Wozl of bat and tongue of dog. Shakef. Macheth. 

Woo'LFEt1. . /. [wool and fell.} Skin not 
ſtripped of the woul. 

Wool and 2woolfe/s were ever of little value in 
this Kingdom, Davies on Ireland. 

Woo'LLEv. adj. [from wo.] Made of wool 
not finely dreſſed, and thence uſed likewiſe for 
any thing coarſe : it is likewiſe uſed in general, 
for made of wool, as diſtinct from linen. 


I was wont 
To call them ollen vaſſals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats. Sbakeſp. Coriol. 


I could not endure a huſband with a beard on 
his face; I had rather he in wollen. — 
Nollen cloth will tenter, linen ſcarcely, Hacon. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spite of his wco/len night- cap. Dryden. 
Woo'LLEN. . ſ. Cloth made of wool 
His breeches were of rugged waollen, 
And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. Hudibras. 
Odious ! in weollen / *twould a ſaint provoke ! 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Pop. 
He is a bel-efprit and a wollen draper. Swift, 
Woo'LLy. adj. | from woul. ] 
1. Cloathed with wool. 
When the work of generation was 
Retween theſe woolly breeders, 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands. Sha. 
2. Conſiſting of wool, y 
Some _ by temp'rance taught, approaching 
ow, 
To diſtant fate by eaſy journeys go: 
Gently they lay em down, as ev'ning ſheep 


| we converſe with. 


WOR 
3. Reſembling wool. 


Dy 
What ſignifies * 
My fleece of ly hair that now uncurls > $444, 
Nothing profits more 
Than frequent ſnows : O may'ſt thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the wov/iy rain, 


Nutritious [ . Phillips, 
W K. 
Wooltsac E.] * I [wool el, and ſich 


1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of lords. 

At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, 
Knave on the ww{/at, fop at conncil-table, Dry, 

3- Any thing bulky without weight. 

Chws of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame 2v09/pack clergy by their tide. C/o, 

Weoe'twaARD. adv. [wwl and ward.] In wobl. 
Not uſed. 

I have no fhirt : I go weltvard for penance. 

Shateſpear PR 

Wooe, u. . 8 Latin.]J A bird. 

Wons. u. /. 

WORD. . / [ pop», Saxon; word, Dutch.] 

1. A ſingle part of ſpeech. 

If youſpeak three words, it will three times re- 
port you the three words. Bacon, 

As conceptions are the images of things to the 
mind within itſelf, ſo are wrd or names the 
marks of thoſe conceptions to the minds of them 
South's Sermnngs 

Amongſt men who confound their ideas with 
words, there muſt be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, 
and jargon. abr, 

Each 2 who reads not, and but ſcans and 

pells 

Each word catcher that lives on ſyllables, Pepe. 

2. A ſhort diſcourſe 

Shall I youchſafe your worſhip a word or two) 
—Two thouſand, and I'll youckſafe thee the heare 


ing. . 5 ar 
A word, Lucilius, batgpe 


How he receiv'd you. 

A friend who ſhall own thee in thy loweſt con- 
dition, anſwer all thy wants, and, in a word, ne- 
ver leave thee. Souths 

In a word, the Goſpel deſcribes God to us 
all reſpects ſuch a one as we would with him to 


Tullotſone 
3- Talk ; diſcourſe. 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
Let them have ſcope, though what they do im. 


part 
Help nothing elfe, yet they do eaſe the heart. 
Shakeſpeare, 
He commanded the men to be ranged in batta- 
lions, and rid to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch 
words as were proper to the occaſion. Clarendons 
If you diſlike the play, 
Pray make no word; on't till the ſecond day, 
Or third be paſt; for wewould have you know it, 
The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 
Ceaſe this contention : be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the ſword forbear. Dryd, 
If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought 
to be grave, hind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, 
or unbecomingneſs of the faults. Locke, 
If I appear a little vor- bound in my firſt ſo- 
lutions, I hope it will be imputed to the long diſ- 
uſe of ſpeech. Spectators 
4. Diſpute ; verbal contention, 
In argument upon a caſe, 
Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me. 
* Shakeſpeare, 
Language; oral expreſſion ; living ſpeech. 
ound you no diſpleaſure by word or counte- 
nance ? f Shakeſpeare, 
I'll write thee a challenge, or Ill deliver thy in- 
dignation to him by word of mouth. Shakſp. 
Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund ? Might not 


you 
Tranſport her purpoſes by word? Shakeſp. X. Lear, 
An eaſy way, by word of mouth communicated 


to me. Hex le. 
6. Promiſe. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly, ſwear 
not. Shakeſpe 
1 


Ou their own weolly fleeces ſoftly ſleep. _—_ 


alga, Lat.] See weed. An herb, 


Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſar. 


W OR 


I take your princely word. for theſe redreſſets. 

II give it you, and will maintain my word. Shak. 
All of them ſtout and hard people, falſe uf their 

ar cdi, treacherous in their practices, and merci- 

leis in their revenges. Heylyn. 

The duke ſha!l wield his conq'ring ſword, 

The king ſhall paſs his honeſt wud. Dryden 
7. Signal; token; order. f 

Every ſoldier, kill his priſoners; 

Give the word through. Sbakeſp. Henry V. 

8. Account; tidings ; meſlage. 

Bring we word thither 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 

I may ſpur on my journey. Shakeſpeare's Ceriol. 
Two optick nerves ſhe ties, 

Like ſpectacles acroſs the eyes; 

By which the ſpirits bring her «word, 

Whene'er the balls are fix'd or ſtirr d. Prior, 

o. Declaration; purpoſe expreſſed. 

I know you brave, and take you at your word; 
That preſent ſervice u hich you vaunt, afford. Dry. 

10. Affirmation. 

Every perſon has enough to do to work out his 
own ſalvation ; which, if we will take the apot- 
tle's ward, is to be done with fear and trenibling. 

Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader ſhould take my word, and 
therefore I will ſet two of their diſcourſes in the- 
lame light for every man to judge, Dryden. 

11. Scripture ; word of God. | 

They ſay this church of England neither hat! 
the ww purely preached, nor the ſacraments ſin- 
cerely miniſtered. Whitgif:e.) 

12. The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 
Trinity. A ſcripture term. 

Thou my Vd, begotten ſon, by thee 
This I periorm. Milton. 
To Won. v. . [from the noun.] To diſpute. 
He that deſcends not to *wrd it with a ſhrew, 

does worſe than beat her. LC Fftrange. 

To WoRv. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. 

Whether his extemporary wording might not be 
a defeR. Fell, 

Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid Harriſon 
of the bletſed King, upon the wording and drawing 
up his charge againſt approaching trial. South, 

Whether I have improved thete fables or no, in 
the wording or meaning of them, the book muſt 
ttand nor fall to itfelf. L'Eftrange. 

The apology for the king is the ſame, but <vordcd i 
with greater deference to that great prince. Add/. 

Wo'kpy, cdj. [from word.} Verboſe ; full of 
Words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was 
making a magnificent ſpeech full of vain promiſes, 
ſaid, I now fix my eyes upon a cypreſs-tree : it 
has all the pomp imaginable in its branches, leaves, 
and height; but it bears no fruit. Spectator. 

We need not laviſh hours in wordy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight, Philips. 
Intemp'rate rage, a dy war, began. Pope. 
Wore. The preterite of wear, 

This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 

And that a ſleeve embroider'd by his love. Dryden. 
My wife, the kindeft, deareſt, and the trueſt 
That ever wwe the name. Royals Royal Convert. 

To WORK. v. . pret. <work:d, or wrought. 
[peoncan, Saxon; en, Dutch. ] 

1. To labour; to travel; to toil. 

Good Kent, how ſhall I live and 2 ie 
To match thy. goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort. 

Shak-ſpeare. 

Go and work; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. 

Fx. v. 18. 

Whether we «+ or play, or ſleep or wake, 

Our life doth paſs, and withtime's wings doth fly. 
Davies. 
2. To be in action: to be in motion. 

Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes, 

When for fame's ſake | | 

Ve bend to that the working of the heart. She. 

In Morat your hopes a crown deſign'd 

And al the woman wort'd within your mind. Dry. 

3. To act to carry on operations. 
Our better part remains 


To work in cloſe deſign, Milton. 


WOR 


4. To operate as a manufacturer, 
They that wort in fine flax. 
s. To ferment, | 
Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſub- 
ſtances, while they work, which may make them 
fume and inflame leſs. Bacon. 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the 
working of beer, when the barm is put in, Pacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovefeign drink for melan- 
choly. Bacon's Natarel Hiſt. 
6. To operate; to have effect. 
With ſome other buſineſs put the king 
From theſe ſad thoughts that <work too much upon 
him. Shakejper:re. 
All things work together for good to them tht 
love God. Rom. viii. 28. 
Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, 
and alſo wichin the earth. Bacon, 
Although the ſame tribute laid by conſent, or 
by impoting, be all one to the purſe, yet it works 
diveriely on the courage: no people overcharged 
with tribute is fit for empire. ' Bacon. 
Thelc politive_undeitakings wrought upon many 
to think that this opportunity ſhould not be loit. 
Clirendon. 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To twerve from truth, or change his conſtant 
mind. Milton. 
We lee the wi of gratitude in the Iſraelites. 
S 


Liab, xix. 9. 


Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new, 
Would wsrk too tiercely on the giddy crowd. 
1 1 0 ä Dryden. 
Poiſon will work againſt the ſtars : beware, 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juv. 
When this reverence begins to work in him, next 
conſider his temper of mind. Locke. 
This ſo wrowght upon the child, that afterwards 
he deſired to be taught. Lecke. 
Humours and manners work more in the meaner 
ſort than with the nobility. Addiſon on Italy. 
The ibibaboca is a fœot round, and three yards 
and a half long: his colours are white, black, and 
red: of all ſerpents his bite is the moſt pernicious, 
yet worketh the ſloweſt. Grew. 
7. To obtain by diligence. 
Without the King's aſſent 
You wrayghbe:to. be a legate. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
8. To act internally; to operate as a purge, or 
other phyſick. 
Work on | 
My medicine, wort thus credulous fools are 
caught. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſhould have doubted the operations of anti- 
mony, where ſuch a potion could not work. Brown. 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, 
into which, upon defect of working, it is oft times 
converted. brown. 
Moſt purges heat a little; and all of them <work 
beſt, that is, cauſe the blood ſo to do, as do fer- 
menting liquors, in warm weather, or in a warm 
room. Ceres Coſnul. 
9. To act as on a ſubjeR. 
Let it be pain of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there's 
matter yet left for phy loſophy and conſtancy to 
ww91 $ upon. L'Eftrange. 
Natural philoſophy has ſenſible objects to <wrk 


upon; but then it often puzzles the reader with 


the intricacy of its notions. Addiſen. 
The predictions Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating 
to his death, too much affected and worked on his 
imagination. Swift. 
10. To make way. | 
Body ſhall up to ſpirit work. Milton. 
Who would truſt chance, fince all men have 
the ſeeds 

Of good and ill, which ſhould cork upward firſt ? 
Dryden, 


It. To be toſſed or agitated. 

Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 

Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves. 
Addiſon. 

To Work. v. a. preter, and participle paſl. 


worked or Twrought, | 


WOR 


ME. To labour; to manufacture; to form by la- 
ur. 

He could have told them of two or three go 
mines, and a filter mine, and given the rea'on why 
they forbare-to work themwt that time, and when 
they left off from ecru them. — Keulcigh's Agel. 
The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrong lt 
from one form into another, till it ſettled into an 
habitable earth. Burnet, 
Thus mint. is ta rk off part of the metals found. 
in the neighbouring mountains. * Addie 
The young men acknowledged in love-letters, 
— with 2 wax, with certain en- 
chanting words wr; the tcals, that 
died for her. 1 Tab 
They now begin to vet the wond'rous frame, 
To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. Black. 
The induftry of the people work; up all their na- 


ture. Swift, 

2. To bring by action into any ſtate. 

So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with Rains. 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 

H orks itielf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 

"Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines. Aud. 
3. To influence by tucceffive irapulles. 


and faſhions, and fo lead him. Bacon, 
To haſten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, _ 

And unt your royal father to his ruin. A. Philipr. 
4. To make by gradual labour, and continued 


oath, violence 


Sidelong he 2v9rk; his way. Milton. 
Through winds, and ways, and ſtorms he wor&; 
his way, 


Impatient for the battle, one day more 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. Add. 
5- Toproduce by labour; to effect. 
Fly the dreadful war, 
That in thyſelfthy letſer parts do move, f 
Outrageous anger, and. woe-working jar. Spenſer, 
Our light affliction for a moment workcth for us 
a far more eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We miglit work any effect, not holden by the 
co-eperation of fpirits, but only by the unity of na- 
ture. Bacon, 
Moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bo- 
dies without communication of ſome ſubſtance, as 
heat and cold do, yet it <worketh effects by qualify- 
ing of the heat and cold. . Ban. 
Such power, being above all that the under- 
ſtanding of man can conceive, may well work ſuch 
wonders. — Drummond. 
God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſion wrought ; 
As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the cloudy 
did hit, 
By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
Of the tree, 
Which, taſted, works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſ not: in the day thou eat'ft, thou dy ſt. 
5 Milton. 
Each herb he knew, that wor&; or good or ill, 
More learn'd than Meſve, half as leat᷑n d as — 
5 f arte. 
6. To manage; in à ſtate of motion; to put 
into motion. f | 
Mere perſonal valour could not ſupply want of 
knowledge in building and working ſhips. Arbuthnete 
7. To put to labour; to exert. 
Now, Marcus, thy virtue's on the proof; 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul. © dd. Cats. 
8. To embroider with a needle : as, ſhe worked 
an apron. 
I worked a violet leaf. 
9. Ty Work out. To effect by toil. ; 
Not only every ſociety, but every ſingle perſon 
has enough to do to work out his own ſalvation. 
e Decay of Pity. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 
dvar out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own fa- 
culties. Addijon, 
10. To Work owt. To eraze; to efface. 


For t out and expiate 


Vol. II. Ne, 8. 6 11. To 


tive commodities to the laſt degree of manuſac- 
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If you would «4+ any man, know his nature : 


Tears of joy for your returning ſpilt, 


WOR 


fr. To Work . To raiſe. | : 
That which is wanting to <vrk up the pity to a 
greater height, was act atforded me by the ſtory. 


Dryden 
This lake reſembles a ſea, when worked 7 by 
Korms. Addiſon 


The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Ferk; up more fire and colour in their cheeks, d. 

We ſhould inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till 
they have worked wp our ſouls into filial awe and 
zove of him. : Atterbury. 

Worx. . ſpeonc, Saxon; werk, Dutch. ] 

1. Toll; labour; employment. 

Bread, correftion, and work for a ſervant. Feel. 

in the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there 
grow vegetables, which the wa#-folks ſay have 
niag ical virtue. Bacon. 

The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk ; 
Put , is pleaſure, when we chule our taſk. Cry. 

2. A ſtate of labour. 

All the world is perpetually at wort, only that 
our poor mortal lives ſhould paſs the happier for 
tha little time we pofſets them, or elſe end the 
Hotter when we Jlote them: upon this occaſion 
riches came to be coveted, honours cſteemed, 
friendſhip purſued, and virtues admired. Temple. 

3. Bungling attempt. a 

It is pleaſant to ſee what wort our adverfaries 
make with this innocent canon : ſometimes 'tis 
a mere forgery of hereticks, and ſometimes the 
biſhops that met there were not ſo wiſe as they 
mould have been. Sridling.ſieet. 

4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 

Pound her ve the did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, 
In woven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenſer. 

That handkerchief, you gave me: I mult take 
out the wort: a likely piece of work, that you 
mould find it in your chamber, and know not who 
left it there. This is ſome minx's token, and 1 
inuſt take out the work 7 There, give it your hob- 
byhorſe : whereſoeyer you had it, I'll take out no 
ert Ott. Shakeſprare's Othello. 

Flavia is very idla, and yet very fond of fine 
nnr: This makes her oſten ſit working in bed un- 
21! noon. Law 

s. Any fabric or compages of art. 

Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
Ret felt tui approaches of too warm 2 fun, e. 

6. Action; feat; deed. 

The inſtrumentalaeis of riches to wv & of cha- 
ri:y, have rendered it neceſſary. in every Chriſtian 
eommonwealth by laws to ſecure propriety. Hamm, 

Nothing loveiier can be found in woman, , 
Than good works in her huſband to promote. Mil. 

Not in the wworks of bloody Mars employ'd,. 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy d. Pope. 

7. Any thing made. 

Where is that holy fire, which verſ2 is faid 
To have? Is tharrenchaning force Cecay d ? 

Verſe, that draws nature's <vor4s from natwwre's law, 
A hee, her beſt wk, to her work cannot draw. 
Donne. 

O faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt 
Of all God's wr; / creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to ſiglit or thought be ſorm'd; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, 

How art thou loſt! Meten's Paradiſe Loft. 

8. Operation. 

As to the com tion or d&:folution of wixt bo- 
dlies, which is the chief work of clements, and:re- 

uires an intire application of the agents, water 

th the principality and exceis over earth. Dzzty. 

9. Effect; canſquerce of agency. 

Fancy 
Wild 29-14 produces oft, and moſt in dreams. Mili. 
10. Management; treatment. 
Let him alone ; TV go atother way. to-werk with 
h:m. : SH paare. 

11. To feten Work. To employ; to engage. 

It nt thofe wits ue in better things, 
which would be <ife cmployed in worſe. Hoke. 
Wo'xres: nf. {from us, .] One that works. 
Ye foie nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 

Tie crudl worker of your Kuudly ſmarts, 


- | iniquity. 


ip and ufe of them. 


WOR 


{ His father was a worker in braſs, 1 Kirg:, vii. 14- 


You ſpoke me fairg but betrayed me: depart 
from me, you profeſſors of holineſs, but workers of 
South, 
Wo'rxFELLOW, u. ſ. [work and fellav.] One 


engaged in the ſame work with another. 


Timotheus, my <vorkfellow, and Lucius, ſalute 
—_ : Romans. 
O'RKHOUSE. 

Wo'rk1xNGHoOUSE. 3 [work and heuſe.] 

I. A place in which any manufacture is carried 
on. 
The quick forge and <vorkinzbouſe of thought. $h. 
Protogenes had his workhorſe in a garden out of 
town, where he was daily tinithing thoſe pieces 
he begun. Dryden. 

2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are con- 
demned to labour. 

Haſt thou ſuſfered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferets? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſeful cha- 
rities which remove tuch peſts into priſons and 
workbruſe 5. Alter bur y. 

WolnEINGpAY. . f. [work and day.] Day on 
which labour is permitted; not the ſabbath : it 
therefore is taken for coarſe and common. 

How fall of briars is this workizgday world 2 Sh, 

Will you have me, lady ? 

No, my lord, valets I might have another-for 
wor kingd.tys 3 your grace is too coſtly to wear every 
day. Shak: ſpeare. 

Wo/rKMan. w f. ¶ u and man.] Anartificer ; 
a maker of any thing. 

When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouineſs. Shak. 
II prudence works, who is a more cunning 
w.rkwan, Wiſd. 

There was no other cauſe preceding than his own 
will, no other matter than his own power, no 
other worknan than his own word, and no other 
conſideration than his own infinite goodneſs. Ra ig. 
They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their 
value for the wiman. Addifen on Htaly. 

Wo'rkxMANLY. adj. [from workman.] Skilful; 
well performed; workrmantike. 

Wo'xx MANLY. cdv. Skilfully; in a manner 


- | becoming a workmau. 


In having but fortie foot wor manly dight,.. 
Take ſaſtron e8o0ngh for a lord and a knight. T. er. 
We will fetch thee ſtraight 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 
And at that fight ſhall fad Apollo weep, 
So wworkmonly the blood and tears are drawn. Sk kc, 
Wo'kkMaNnsH1e. a. . from 20 Kuen. 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any one. 
Nor any ſkill'd in vor #22» ſ/ip embots'd, 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Sperſer. 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in per- 
ſection, by being the immediate wv» kmanſpip of 


parts of the world. Kaleigb. 
He moulded him to his own idea, deligliting in 
the choice of the materials; and aſteru ards, as 


his regal hand. I otion. 
What more reaſonable than to think, that if we 

be God's ww:n{mry/hip, he ſhall ſet this mark off 

himſelf upon all reafonable creatures? ih]. 
2. The ſkill of a worker; the degree of {kill 

diſcovered in any manufacture. 

The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 

Her blazed fame, which all the world bad fill'd, 

Came Cown to prove the truth, and due re- 

ward 
For her praiſe worthy wworkmm/hip to yield. Sperſ-r. 
The wand'ring ſtreams, in whoſe - entrancing 


gyres- | 
Wiſe Nature oft herſelf her workran/tip admires, 


2. The art of working. 

If there were no metals, 'tis a myſtery to me 
how Tubalcain could ever have taught the wor kman- 
Wadward's Natural thjtcry. 


Frepaze yourſelves, and open ede yourh-earts. 


Wo's KMA TUN. . ſ. [work, and r.] The 


ene performer of any werk. 


God, by ſo much did that choſen garden exceed al! 


great architects uſe to do, in the w ⁴ã?¹rꝛ᷑au e of | 


Dx, ven, 
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What time this world's great workmaſter did caff 
To make all things, ſuch as we now behold, 
It ſeems thut he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 
He faſhion'd them ſo comely. Spenſer, 
Every carpenter and wworktmaſter that laboureth. 
Eccl. xxxviiis 
Defire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great wortmaſter, leads to no exceſs. 
Wo/kk woMAN, #. ſ. | work and woman. ] 
1. A woman ſkilled in needle-work. 
The moſt  fine-fingred wy kwonan on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquithed. Spfr. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 
Won kVA. 1. , ¶Corrupted from workingday.] 
The day not the ſabbath. 
Fell her. but a workyday fortune. . 
Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man; whoſe face thou art, 
The wortydays are the back part. 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like workydays, I with would ſoon be done. Gay. 
WORLD. . /. | pope, Saxon; wereld, Dutch. | 
1. Norlil is the great collective idea of all bodics 
whatever. Locke, 
2. Syſtem of beings. | 
| Begotten before all wor /ds. Nicine Creed. 
God hath in tbeſe laſt days ſpoken unto vs by his 
Son, by whom he made the 29 lat. Heb. i. 2, 
Know how this world 
Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. M. . 
3. The carth ; the terraqueous globe. 
He the wwor/d 
Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Parat. Left. 
Ferdinand Magellanus was the firit that com- 
paſfed the whole wor /d, Heylyrs 
4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 
I'm in thisewthly 0/4, where to do harm 
Is often !audable; to do good forgetime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Slukgpeare's chend. 
The making of a will is generally an uneaty taſk, 
as being at once a double parting with the ud. 
- Fell, 
I was not come into the wo then. IL Fftrarge. 
He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. 
Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering for the 
love of God, whatever bhardſhips can befal in the 
world, Dryden, 
5...A ſecular life. > 
Happy is ſhe that from the wor /d retires, 
And carries her with what the world admires. 
Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 
While ſhe is-lovely, does to heav'n make love; 
I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find 
As entrance here, to leave the wor /d beliind. Waller. 
Ey the wa ld, we ſometimes underſtand the things 
of this w:r/d; the variety of plcaſures and intereſt, 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Herbert. 


times we are to underitand the men of the world, . 
with whoſe ſolicitatiuns we ars fo apt to comply. 


Keogers's Sermons, . 
6. Publick liſe; the publick. . 
Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th* world? 
Bear me to priſon. . Sh. Meoſure for Meaſure, 
Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd from the wor il; 
And wo id exil'd is death. SH. Hanes and Juliet. 
7. Buſine:s of life; trouble of life. 
Here I'll ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 
Frem this world wearied fleſh, S4. Romeo and Jul. 
8. Great multitude. 
You a wor /4 of curſes undergo, . 
Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. Sfr. 
Nor doth-this wood lack words of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. Shukeſp, 
I leave to ſpeik of a world of other attempts 
furniſhed by Kiags. KRal.igh's clfologys 
_ Garments richly woven 
And world; of prize. Chapmer:, 
In double fiſtie ſable barks: with- him a 2 
of men 

Moſt ftrong and ful! of valure went. Chapman. 

What a world of contradictions would fullow 
upon the contrary opinion, aud what a wo id of 
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which Real au ay our affe ctions from God. Some» - 


confuſtons upon the contrary prafticg. Hg Ia 
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Juſt ſo romances are, for what el ſe 

Js in them all but love and hattles ? 
O th' firſt of theſe we have no great matter 
To treat of, but a w»+/4 o th' latter. Hudibras. 

It brought into this world a «world of woe. Milt. 

There were a 9 of paintings, and among the 
reſt the picture of a lion. L'Fftrange, 

Marriage draws a wor id of buſineſs on our hands, 
ſubjects us to law-ſuits, and loads us with domeſ- 
tick cares. Dryden. 

From thy torporeal priſon freed, 

Soon haft thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatch'd iu little ſpace. Dry. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a 20:r/4 of charms ? 

Addiſun 

9. Mankind: an hyperbolical expreſſion for 
many : all the urid is a favourite phraſe in French 
for many. 

This hath bred high terms of ſeparation — 
ſuch and the reſt of the world, whereby the one ſort 
are named the brethren, the godly ; the other, 
worldlings, time-ſervers, pleaſers of men more 
than of God. ks , Hotter. 

'Tis the duke's pleaſure, 

Whoſe diſpoſition, all the wwld well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. S King Lear, 
Thus the world may fee what tis to innovate |! 

Drayton. 


He was willing to declare to all the ww» ll, that, | 


as he had been brought up in that religion eſta- 
bliſhed in the church of England, ſo he could 
maintain the ſame by unanſwerable reaſons. Clar. 

We turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty and 
dreſs, and the whole word conſpires to make them 
think of nothing elſe. Law. 

10. Courſe of life. 

Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the 
world unjuitly. Clniſſa. 

11. Univerſal empire. 

Rome was to ſway the world. Milton. 

This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 
Love loſt poor Antony the 200% 4. Prior. 

12. The manners of men; the practice of life. 

Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs. Old 
folks have diſcretion, and know the world. Shak. 

What ſtart at this! when fixty years have ſpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head? 

Is this the all obſerving age could gain ? 
Or bait thou known the world ſo long in vain, Dry. 

If knowledge of the ui makes men perſidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance. Aadiſau. 

The girl might paſs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better; 

To know the wor/d.” a modern phraſe 
For viſits, ombre, balls and plays. 
13. Every thing that the ver/d contains. 
I now a thouſand worlds, I would give 
them all for one year more, that I might pretent 
to God one year of ſuch devotion and good works, 
as I never before ſo much as intended. Laco. 

14. A large tract of country; a wide compaſs 
of things. . 

'Tis I wholove's Columbus am, tis I, 
That muſt new worlds in it deſcry. 

15. A collection of wonders; a wonder. 
ſolete. 

The baſſa having recommended Barbaroſſa, it 
Was a world to ſee, how the court was changed 
upon him. Anolles. 

16. Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon; now only 
uſed in V orſd without end. 

19. In tbe co. In poſſibility. 

All the precautions in the world were taken for 
the marriage of his younger brother. Addiſon. 

18. For all the world, Exactly. A ludicrous 
ſenſe; now littie uſed. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet clo- 
ven, as many «yes upon his body as my grey mare 
hath dapples, and for all the world fo placed. Sid. 

Wo'xLDLINESS. . f. [from worldly. | Covet- 
ouſnels ; addictedneſs to gain. 

Wo'aizDLING. 3. , [from world.] A mortal ſet 


upon profit. 
Baſertinded wretches! are your thoughts fo 


Swift, 


Cowl-y. 
Ob- 
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men more than of God. 


God uf the world and world{ingx:, 
Great Mammon! greateſt god below the ſky. 


For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'Rt a teſtzment 
As wor lallings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. 

That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows: 
The covetous wor{dling, in his anxious mind, 
Thinks only cn the wealth he left behind. 
If we conſider the expectations of futurity, the 
worldlirg gives up the argument. 
Wo'kLDLY. adj. | from wald ] 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in contradi- 


ſtinction to the life to come. 


pride, and wor /d.y honour. 


ourſelves. 


ture ſtate. 
Shall leave them to enjoy. 
erected it. 


worl.!ly actions. 


to the preſent life. 


liveth. 


Subverting vu ſtrong and ry wile, 


By ſimply meck. 


voluptuoutly diſpoſed. 


Vermiy Lat.] 


1. A ſaſall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in the 


earth. 


mold, 


Inſect or worm. 


2. A poiſonous ſerpent. 
The mortal worm. 


z. Animal bred in the body. 

Phyſicians obſerve theſe worms engendered with- 
Harvey on Con umplicns. 
4. The animal that ſpins filk. Silkworm, 
Thou oweſt the wen no filk, the ſheep no 


in the body of man. 


wool, 


deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary ugs, 
as tor rc ſpect of gain to let ſo much time p: fs? Sia. 


He is divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe. 
Halt thou not wor idly pleaſure at command? 


The fortitude of a chriſtian conſiſts in patience, 
not in enterprizes which the poets call hervic, 
and which are commonly the effects of intereſt, 


Compare the happineſs of men and beatts no 
farther than it reſults from worldly advantages. 


As to vy affairs, which my friends thought 
ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of them of our 
own making, and fall away as ſoon as we know 


2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to a fu- 


They'll practiſe how to live ſecure, 
Warldly or diſſolute, on that their lords 


3. Human; common; belonging to the world. 
Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no 
other worlily mean, but that one only band which 


Times and places are approved witneſſes of 
Raleig hs Hiſtory of the Warld. 
Wo'xLDLY. adv. | from world. ] With relation 


It is a token of a worldly wiſe man, not to con- 
tend in vain againſt the nature of times wherein he 


Tlis cannot be done, if my will be wu, or 


Since your mind is ww» idly bent, 
Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 
Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you leave to chooTe, 


WORM. . /. [pypm, Saxon; wm», Dutch; 


Both the princes 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Sha, 
Help me into ſome houſe, 

Or I ſhall faint ;—a plague o' both your houſes ! 

They have made worms meat of me. 

Though worms devour me, though I tura to 


Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold : 
I from my marble monument ſhall riſe 
Again intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. Sondy:. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 


5. Grabs that Kknaw wood and furniture. 
is no awk ward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vaniſh'4 days, 


Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak d. 


The one Cort are named the hrethren, the god!y ; 
the other tw»/d/ings, time-ſervers, and pleaſers of 


Hooker. 


Speouſ. Ws 


Shake 5 "EF 2. 


Dryd. 


Kev $. 


8 bal-ſp. 


Shak p. 


Dryden. 


Alter bur y. 


Lv. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Hooker. 


Raleigh. 
Mila Jara fe Loſt. 


Sous, 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Mit 2 on. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Slate eure. 


Shak: ＋. 
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6. Something tormenting. | 
The w2rm of conſcience till begnaw thy ſoul. 
, Shateſprare. 
The chains of darkneſs, and th* undving worm. 
* 4 NMthon, 
Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; 
any thing ſpiral. 

The thrends of ſcrews, when bigger than can 
he made in ſcrew-plates, are called worms, The 
length of a w-» begins at the one end of the 
pindle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the 
wirm is Contained between any two grooves on 
che ſpindle; the depth of the wwx is cut into the 
diameter of the ſpindle, vis. the depth between 
the outfide of the ww», and the bottom of the 
groove. ä axon, 
Zo Worm, v. n. [from the noun.] To Wk 
lowly, ſecretly, and gradually. 

I bea debates and tretting jealouſy, 
Did rau and work within you more and more, 
Your c-lour f:vcd, Hertert. 

To Wok u. v. a. | 

1. To drive by flow and ſecret means, perhaps 
as by a ſcrew. 
they find themſelves wirmed out of all power, 
by a new ſpawn of independeats, ſprung from 
your own bowels. - Swijt, 

2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobody 
knows what, under his tongue, which is ſaid to 
. him, nobody knows why, from running 
mad. 2 

Every one that keepcth a dog, ſhould have 
him wormed. Mortimer. 

Wo'/ramrAT Ev. adj. { worm and caten.] 

1. Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as con- 
cave as a covered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shat. 

2. Old; wortllets. Þ 

His chamber all was hanzed about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment 
ſcrolls, 

That were all wormeaten, 8 

a , Pee. 

Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had 
worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia, which 
we call worm-aten, or of defaced date. Ralzigh, 

Thine's like wormeaten trunks cloath'd in ſeal's-- 

Kin; 
Or grave, that's duſt without, and ſtink 2 
087%, 

Wo'amwoonr. 3. .. [from its virtue to Kill 
worms in the body; perhaps properly wwormwort.] 

IVorn4v9-d hath an undeterminate ſtalk, brancli- 
ing out into many ſmall ſhoots, with ſpikes of 
naked flowers hanging downward; the leaves are 
hoary and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty- 
two ſpecies, one of which, the common worm 
doo, grows in the roads; but it is alſo planted in 
gardens for common uſe. Great variety of fea 
wruazds are found in the falt marſhes of Eng- 
land, and ſold in the ma2*%kets for the true Roman 
wnwnd, thoogh they Ciifer greatly. Miller. 

She was wean d; I had then laid 
I orneword to my dug. Sh hep. Romen and Juli. t. 

Pituitous Cacochymia muſt be cot rected by bit- 
ters, as ern word ine. Foyer on the Humour . 

I a\k whether one be nat invincibly conſcious to 
himſelf of a different perception, when he actually 
taſtes ww rand, or only thinks on that ſavour ? 

. Locke. 
Worm. ach. [from <5. ] Full of worms. 
Spirits that in crofsw2ys and floods have burial, 

Alrcady to their <7 beds are gone. Shut e. 

Yet can I net perſuade me thou art dead, 

Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie iu vs hed. Milla. 

Vos. part. pall. of wer. Horn out is quite 

conſumed. 


= 
/* 


His is a maiden ſhield, 
Guiltlefs in fight: mine batter'd, hew'd and bor'd, 
fun cut of ſervice, muſt forſake his lord. Pryd. 
What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of 
2 ſickly age, wn out with ſtudy, and oppreſs d by 
fortune. yd. 


| 


lie greateſt part of mankind are given up to 
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labaur, whoſe lives are worn out only in the pro- 
viſtons for living. Locke. 

Your cold hypocriſy's a ſtale device, 

A <vorn-out trick; would'ſt thou be thought in 
earneſt, 5 

Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 

Addiſon. 

Wolnxtt. u. . 

In the backs of cows in the ſummer, are mag- 
gots generated, which in Eſſex we call wornil:, be- 
ing firſt only a ſmall knot in the ſkin. Der ham. 

To Wolge Rv. v. a. [ poizen, Saxon: whence 
perhaps the word ww. . 

r. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its prey. 

If we with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog; 

Let us be 2vorri-d, Shak ſ. Hin. V. 

The fury of the tumults might fly ſo high as to 
e22ry and tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they 
but play'd with in their paws. Kins Charles. 

'Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep 
the wolves from ww977y/g the ſheep, to be deliver- 
ed vp to the enemy, for hoe the ſheep ſhould wor - 
ry the wolves. IL Eftrange. 

This revives and imitates that inhuman barba- 
rity of the old heathen perſecutorsz wrapping up 
chriſtians iu the ſkins of wild beaſts, that fo they 
might be vid and torn in pieces by dogs. South, 

2. To haraſs, or perſecute brutally. 

Then embraces his ſon-in-law ; then again vor- 
ries he his daughter with clipping her. Shakeſp. 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Witneſs when I was w1#-d with thy peals. Mi. 

It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us 
righteouſneſs inſtead of exaction, and hopes of re- 
ligion to a church worr7-d with reformation. Su. 

All his care. 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which w ried him only for being mine. Southern. 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputa- 


tion, nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoever. 


Addiſon. 
Let them rail, 
And wry one another at their pleaſure. 
Madam, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, *till he gives his conſent. Sw, 
2 Worss. adj. The comparative of bad: bad, 
Ve, v. \ pipy, Saxon. ] More bad; more ill. 

Why ſhould he ſec your faces worſe liking than 
the children of your ſort ? Daniel. i. 10. 

In happineſs and miſery the queſtion ſtill re- 
mains, how men come often to prefer the <vor/: to 
the better; and to chuſe that, which, by their own 
confeſſion, has made them miſerable, Locke. 

Worst. dv. In a manner more had. 

The more one ſickens, the wr t eaſe he is. She, 

Th: WoksE. u. ſ. [from the adjective.] 

1. The loſs ; not the advantage; not the better. 

Was never_man, who moſt conqueſts atchiey'd, 
But ſometimes had e 2v2r/7, and loſt by war. Spex. 

Judah was put to /e wwe before Iſrael; and 
they ſled to their tents. 2 Kings, Xiv. 12. 

2. Something leſs good. 

A man, whatever are his profeſſions, always 
thinks the wirſe of a woman, who forgives him 
for making an attempt on her virtue. Clarif, 

To WorsE. v. 4. | from the adjective.] To 
put to diſadvantage. This word, tbough analo- 
gical enough is not now uſed. 

Perhaps more valid arme, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better us, and 20% our foes. Milten. 

Wo'ns ERK. di. A barbarous word, formed by 
corrupting worſe with the uſual comparative termi- 
nation. 

Cods ! take my breath from me; 

Let not my or ſer ſpirit tempt me 2gain 
To die before you pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 

A dreadful quict felt, and wor ſor far 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden, 

Wo'rsme. u. f. {[peopdycype, Saxon. ] 

1 Dignity; emine:ice ; excellence. 

E!fin born of noble ſtate, 
And muckle ,, in his native land, 
Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate. e. 

My train are men of ctuice and rareſt parts, 


Re. 
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That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhip of their names. Shakeſ. King Lear. 
Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to 
crown him with glory and wv91/bip. Pf. vii. 5. 
2. A character of honour, 
I belong to w/#btp, and affect 
In honour, honeſty. Shake ſpenre's Her, VIII. 
2. A title of honour. 
Dinner is on table; my father deſires your wer- 
bip's company. Shateſp. M. WH, of Windſor. 
The old Romans freedom did beſtow, 
Our princes wor/b;1p with a blow. Hadi ras. 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his w#/-/p now. Dry. 
4. A term of ironical reſpect. 
Againſt your 72 when had S—k writ ? 
Or P—ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit; 


5. Adoration ; religious act of reverence. 
They join their vocal 9 to the quire 

Of creatures wanting voice, Jilion. 
Under the name of church, I underſtind a bo- 


in Chriſt, gathered together in ſeveral places of 
the world for the <wwor/bip of the ſame God, and 
united into the ſame corporation. Pearſon. 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike wor /:p from a ſervile train. Dry. 

The wr/-i of God is an eminent part of reli- 
gion, and prayer is a chief part of religious hip: 
hence religion is deſcribed by ſeeking God. T1/{ct. 

There was a voyage of the Egyptians under 
Oſiris up the Danube; from them the Suevi had 
their worſhip of Ifis, fArbuthnct. 

6. Honour; reſpe& ; civil deference. 

The humble gueſt ſhall have w9/>/p in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who fit at meat with him. Luke. 

Since God hath appointed government among 
men, it is plain that his intention was, that ſome 
kind of worſhip ſhould be given from ſome to 
others ; for where there is a power to puniſh and 
reward, there is a foundation of <w9/1p in thoſe 
who are under that power; which 20 hes in 
expreſſing a due regard to that power; by a care 
not to provoke it, and an endeavour to obtain the 
favour of it, which, among mankind, is called civil 
Wor hip. Stil/ing fleet. 

7. Idolatry of lovers; ſubmiſſive reſpect. 

Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 
That can entame my ſpirits to your ny Shak. 

To Wolxs Ut v. a. | from the noun. 

1. Toadore ; to henour or venerate with reli- 
gious rites. ; 

Thou ſhalt aw no other God. Exod. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo- 
luntary humility and ring of angels. Col. 

The law of natur teacheth, that the true and 
living God ought to be wwor/-ipp:d, and that a ſuf- 
ficient and convenient time is to be ſet apart for 
the ſame. White. 

Adore and ,h God Supreme. Milton. 

Firſt au hip God; he that forgets to pray, 

Bids not himſelf good-morrow nor good-day. 
i | Ti Randolph, 

On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, and <v-7//ip Helen's _ 

"2 ryden, 

2. To reſpect; to honour. ; to treat with civil 

reverence. 
Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall havea tongueleſs mout!, 


Not «v7 /:/pp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shake fp. 
3. To honour with amorous reſpect. 

With bended knees I daily ww» 4:p her, 

Yet ſhe conſumes her own idolator. Carew, 


To Wo'rx5nrP. v. a. To perform acts of adora- 
tion. 

The people went to πσ.ν before the golden 
calf. 1 INS 

Wong FUL, adj. [worſhip and full. 

1. Clainiing reſpect by any character or dignity. 

This is u ſociety, 

And fits the mounting tpirit like myſelf. S. 
When old age comes upon lum, it comes alone; 


1 op. 


dy, or collection of human perſons profeiling faitli 


| 
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bringing no other evil with it; but when it comes 
to wait upon a great and pas finner, who for 
many years has ate well and done ill, it is at- 
tended with a long train of rheums. Sauh, 

2. A.term of ironical reſpect. 

Every man would think me a hypocrite ; and 
what excites your moſt wor/hipfiul thought tothiuk 
io ? Shakeſpcar 6. 

Suppoſe this iu idol be made, yet (till it 
wants ſenſe and motion. Stilling lic. 

Worry ULLY, adv. ¶ from werſoipful. | Re- 
ſpectfully. 

Hattings will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 

lis maſter's ſon, as wo /hipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. Shake, 
O'kSHIPPER, „. [from ..] Adorer ; 
one that worthips. 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou that ſutfer'ſt more 
Of mortals griefs, than do thy worfoippers, Shake, 

Thoſe places did not confine the immenſity of 
God, nor give his wor//4ppers a nearer approach to 
heaven by their height. South's Sermons, 

If poſterity takes its notions of us from our me- 
dals, they muſt fancy one of our kings paid a great 
devotion to Minerva, that another was a profefied 
100% * 9 of Apollo. Addiſon, 

y ſanctifying the ſeventh day after they had 
laboured fix, they avowed themſelves w5r//ippers 
of that only God, who created heaven and earth. 

Neſſin. 

Wos r. adj. | The ſuperlative of dd, formed 
from worſe : bad, worſe, a. Moſt bad; moſt 
ill, 

If thou hadſt not been born the wor? of men, 
Thou hadſt been knave and flatterer. Shakeſ. 

The pain that any one actually feels is till of 
all other the wor; and it is with anguiſh they 
cry out, Locks. 
WorsT, ». ſ. The moſt calamitous or wicked 
tate; the utmoſt height or degree of any thing 
il. 

Who is't can ſay, I'm at the worſt ? 

I'm worſe than e'er I was, 
And worſe I may he yet: the 20 is not, 
So long as we can ſay, this is the vorft. Shakef. 

That you may be armed againſt the wo in this 
unhappy ſtate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, 
I ſend you theſe conſiderations on the nature and 
immortality of the ſoul. Digby. 

Happy the man and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He who ſecure within can ſay, 

To-morrow do thy 2, for I have liv'd to-day. 
Dryden. 

Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his ettate, 
before he heots about in ſearch of a hare, on pur- 
poſe to ſpare his own fields, where he is always 
ſure of finding diverſion when the <wr/ comes to 
the TW9r 4 . Addijon's Spec ato*, 
To Wons r. v. a. | from the adjective.] To 
defeat ; to overthrow. 

The cafe will be no worſe than where two duel- 
liſts enter the field, where the wor/ed party hath 
his ſword given him again without further hurt. 

Suckling, 
The bear was in a greater fright, 
Beat down and wor /-4 by the knight. Hudib rat. 
It is downright madneſs to contend where we 
are ſure to be 2. L' Eſftrange. 
The victorious Philiſtines were «vor/{ed by the 
captivited aric, which foraged their country more 
than a conqueriag army. Seuth's Sermons, 
She could have brought the chariot again, when 
ſhe au her brother or fd in the duel, Dryden, 
Wo'xs TED. . . | from red, a town in 
Norfolk famous for the woollen manufacture. ] 
Woollen yarn ; wool ſpun: 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly three ſuited, 
hundred pound, filthy wwarffed ftocking Kknave. 
Shake}. Ning Lear. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye view; 
The very fed ſtill look'd black and * 
of ee 
Wor. ». /. [pipt, Saxon; wrt, Dutch. } 


1. Originally a general name for an herb; 
3 whence 


S 


1 


| 
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whence it ſtill continues in many, as /iverwort, | 


{cenwort. 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 
3- [Þyn*, Saxon. ] New heer either unfer- 
mented, or in the act of fermentation. 
If in the <v9/7 of beer, while it worketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melancho- 
ly. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
WorTH.or Wurth v. n. [peondan, Saxon. | 
To be. This word is only now retained in ws, 
worth, or worth ; ww» be. 
Wo worth the man 

That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 
In his own tleth, and make way to the living ſp'rit. 
Spenſer. 
. Wor TH. In the termination of the — — of 
laces comes from pon, a court or farm, or pon- 
_ a ſtreet or road, Gibſon, 
WORTH. . /. [peonß, Saxon. ] 

1. Price; value. 
Your clemency will take in good «worth the offer 


of theſe my ſimple and mean labours. Hogker. 
What is worth in any thing, 
But ſo much money as 'twill bring? Hudibras. 


A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of 
gold exactly ; and yet upon trial yield nothing of 
vun but vitriol and ſulphur. Woodward. 

2. Excellence; virtue. 

How can you him unworthy then decree; 
In whoſe chief part your u, implanted be. 

Sidney. 

Is there any man of worth and virtue, although 
not inſtructed in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had not 
rather end the days of this tranſitory life as Cyrus, 
than to fink down with them of whom Elihu hath 
ſaid, memento moruntur. Hooker. 

Having from theſe ſuck'd all they had of worth, 
And brought home that faith which you carried 

forth, 
I throughly love. Donne. 

Her virtue, and the conſcience of her 10 7 40 


That wou'd be woo'd. Milton. 


A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character in ſuch a ſtrain, 
As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know ſuch worth, or worth deſcribe ſo well. 
Waller. 
Detected worth, like beauty diſarray'd, 
To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. 
3- Importance ; valuable quality. : 
Peradventure thoſe things whereupon time was 
then well ſpent, have ſithence that loſt their dig- 
nity and worth. Hooker. 
Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong deſire of 
any thing, and the worth and excellency of that 
thing appears much greater than when that deſire 
is quite extinguiſhed. South. 
Wonr n. adj. 
1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 
Women will love her that ſhe is a woman, 
More worth than any man : men that ſhe is 
The rareſt of all women. Shak . Winter's Tale. 
You have not thought it 49/45 your labour to 
enter a profetſed ditſent againſt a philoſophy, 
which the greateſt part of Europe have deicited, 
as a mere maze of words. Glue. 
As if 'tis nothing worth that lies conceal d; 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd Drydn, 
It is wth while to conſider how admirabty he 
has turned the courſe of his narration, and made 
his huſbandman concerned even in what relates to 
the battle. 23 Ailuli ſon. 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they 
are worth nothing to me. Beate. 
2. Deſerving of, either in a good or bad ſenſe. 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpats av 
The ſhame which here it ſutfers. Shakeſpeare. 
The caſtle appeared to be a place wr the 
keeping and capable to be made ſecure againſt a 
good army. : Clin endin. 
Here we may reign ſecure, and, in my choice, 
To reign is wth ambition, though in hell. Mun. 
Haſte hither Eve, and worth thy ſight behold, 
Faſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape | 
Comes this way moving. 


Young. 


Mien Paradiſe. Lojt, | We fund the labour gave the jc. 
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Whatſoever 
Is worthy of their love is wrth their anger. 


This is life indeed; life ww: preſerving ; 
Such life as Juba never felt till now. He, Cato. 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you 
with a letter; but was diſcouraged for want of 
ſomething that I could thiak wb ſending fifteen 
hundred miles. Herti to I": 72 

Many things are «worth enquiry to one man, 
which are not ſo to another. Watts. 

3. Equal in potlſeilions to. 

Dang'ruus rocks, 

Which touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 

Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 

Enrob- the roaring waters with my ſilks; 

And in a word, but even now wot this, 

And now worth nothing. Shakeſpeare. 

Although wwrib nothing, he ſhall be proffered 
the beſt endowed, aud muſt beautiful virgin of 
their iſland. . Sandys. 

At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twen- 
ty hundred thouſand crowns. Lddifen's Italy. 

Wo'rTHILY, adv. | from worthy. ] 

1. Suitably ; nut below the rate of. 

The divine original of our ſouls hath little in- 
fluence upon us to engage us to walk worthily of 
our extraction, and to do nothing that is baſe. Kay. 

2. Deſervedly; according to merit. 

They are betray'd 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs, worthily, fince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Mz. 

You wworthi/y fucceed, not only to the honours 
of your anceſtors, but alſo to their virtues. Dry. 

3- Juſtly ; not without cauſe. 

Chriſtian men having, beſides the common light 
of all men, ſo great help of heavenly direction 
from above, together with the lamps of fo bright 
examples as the church of God doth yield, it cati- 
nat but wwortbily ſeem reproachful for us to leave 
both the one and the other. Hooker. 

The king is preſent ; if 't he known to him 
That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound, 
And wh, my falſhood. Sp. Henry VIII. 

A Chriſtian cannot lau fully hate any one; and 
yet 1 aftirm that ſome may very 4ww2th1ly deſerve to 
be hated ; and of all, the deceiver deſerves it moſt. 

South's Sermons. 

Wo'rTHINESS. n. . from worthy. ] 

1. Deſert; merit. 

The prayers which our Saviour made were for 
his own worthineſs accepted, ours God accepteth 
not, but with this condition, if they be joined with 
a belief in Chriſt. Hooker. 
2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom 
ſhe thought worthy of her, and that was one in 
whom all worthrefſes were harboured. Sidney. 
He that is at ali times good, mult Hold his virtue 
to you, whoſe wworthrnsfſes would ſtir it up where 
it wanted, rather than ſlack it where there is ſuch 
abundance. Shakeſpe.e. 
Who is ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs 
It ſee and judge, and follow worthineſs, 
And by deeds praiſe it? he who doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate foul, but tis not bis. Done. 
What ſet my thoughts on work was the write 
»-ſs and curioſity of the ſubjeR in itſelf. Holder, 
3. State of being worthy ; quality of deſerving. 
She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not 
ſome feeling of her own worthineſs. Sidney. 
Wo'xTHLESS. ach. [from ww th.] 
1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's ho- 
nour, 
Keep off aloof with wort {+ emulation. Shakeſp. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And Ww-rthlefs Valentine ſhall be forgot. Shakeſp. 
On Laura's lap you lay, 
Chiding the , crowd aways 
2. Having no value. 
My anxious pains we all the day, 
In ſearch of what we like, employ : 


Ra Mn. 


NAM. 


judge tha l cauſe lum to be beaten. 


WOR 
] Am I then doom's to fall | 
By a boy's hand? and for a wvarrbleſs woman? 
2 f Addiſon, 
Wo'rTHLESSNESS, . fo [from 2 


wo of excellence; want of dignity ; want 
Vaitue., 


I could think our company parallel to the ſeven 
wite men of Greece. More's Div. Dial. 
A notable account is given us by the apoſtle of 
this windy inf:gnificant charity. of the will, and 
ot the wo thle).xc/; of it, not enlivened by deeds. 
South's Sermons. 
Wo/aravy. adj. [ from worth, ] 
1. Deterving; ſuch as merits: with of before 
the thing deſerved. 
She determined never to marry any but him, 
whom the thought wo-2by ſof her, aud that was 
one in whom ail worthinefſes were harboured. 


Further, I will not flatter you, 
That all I fee in you is worthy love, 
Than this; that nothing do 1 fee in you 
That ſhould merit hate. Shak: ſpeare's King John. 


Thou art worthy of the tway, 
To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity 


2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious; having excel- 
lence or dignity. 


operations, it will follow, that ſeeing man is the 


men more wothy than any man, and of ſociety 
that moſt excellent which we call the church. 


Hooker, 

He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No worthier than the duſt! Sb K. p. Tulins Ceſare 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other Gentiles in point of religion and 
honour ; though hope of ſucceſs might invite ſome 
other choice. Bacon. 
Think of her worth, and think that God did- 
mean, 
This worthy mind ſhould worthy things embrace: 
Hot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her diſhonour with thy paſſion baſe. Dawvics. 
Happier thou may'ſt be, worthicr canſt nut be. 
: Millan. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. 
The doctor is well money d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, thall have her; 
Though twenty thouſand vwerthier come to crave 

her. S bat peur e. 
The matter I handle is the moſt important 
within the whole extent of human nature, for a 
worthy perſon to employ himſelf about. Digby. 
We tee, though order'd for the beſt, 
Permitted laurels grace the lawleſs brow, 
Th' unworthy rais'd, the ww3r/hy caſt below. Dryd. 
4. Not good. A term of ironical commenda- 
tion. 
My vorthy wife our arms miflaid, , 9” 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey d; 
The door unlatch'd ; and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dr ydex.. 
5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; equal: 
in value; equal in dignity. 
Flowers vy of paradiſe. . 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt, 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt. Dryden. 


My ſutt rings for you make your heart my due; 

Be worthy me, as I am vorthy you. der, 

6. Suitable to any thing bad. * 
The mercilefs Macdonald, 

Nun thy to be a rebel; for to that . 

The multiplying villanies of nature a 


Do ſw am upon him. Shakeſprars's Macheath, 
7. Deterving of ill. 
Wat has he done to Rome that's wort/y death? 

3 4 J Pe Wes 
If the wicked man be-weorthy to be beaten, the 
Det. XXVs 2, 
Wo/kTHY. 2. /. | from the adjective, | A man 


Scorning at night the <vr:54/; prey, 


Prior. 


!audable for any eminent quality, particularly for 
valour. 
Such 


But that mine own wwortbleſſaeſ5 ſpoils the conceit, 


Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. Shak. 


If the beſt things have the perfeReſt and beſt- 


worthieſt creature on earth, and every ſociety of 
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Such as are conſtellated unte knowledge com: 
mort of themſelves if they go not beyond others, 
aud muſt ot fit down under the de greg of te. 

Br 0's Vu gar Hue. 

It were a matter of more trouble, than necefli- 
ty, repent ia this quarrel, what has been alleged 
by the worthiet of our church. Hz1yd y. 

What do theſe wor et 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, Naughter, and enflave 
Paucgable uui ons, Milton“, Pur, Reg. 

No vet, fer nd by any muſe but thine 
Ccuid purchate robee, tu make themſelves ſo fine. 

> Ve.. 

For this dav's palm, and for thy former acts, 
Tan Arthur hat acquir'd a furore fame, 

And of three Chrittizaa w 75-5 art the fiſt. Pry 

The next *v9rcby came in with a retinue of bif- 

torians. Tatlcr. 

To Wo'rTHY. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
reader worthy ; to aggrandize; to exalt. Not 
uſed. 

He conjunct, trip'd me behind; 

And put upon him ſuch a geal ef man, 

nat ce him; got praiſes of the king, 

For him attempting, who was ſelf-ſubdu'd. $524. 
Tc WoT. v. . ſpitan, Saxon; whence welt, 
to know ; of which the preterite was 2b, knew: 
which by degrees was miſtaken for the preſent 
tenſe.] To know ; to be aware. Obſolet2, 

The ſalve of reformation they mightily call ſor, 
but where, and what the ſores are which need it, 
as they t full little, fo they think not greatly ma- 
teri il to ſearch. Hoster. 

Well I w2!, compar'd to all the reſt 


Of cach degree that beggar's life is beſt. / e. 
More water glideth by the mill 
Tln wort the mi ler of. Shak ſpeare. 


it you, what I found? 
Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shokeſp. 
Wovz. The preterite and participle pailive of 
de. e. 
Adam. waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiceſt flow'rs, a garland. Aion. 
Wo'rex. The puticiple paſſive of wee. 
Wc. The preterite of will. 
1. I: is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb with 
an inſinitive, to which it gives the force of the ſub- 
juncice mood. 


If God's providence did not ſo order it, cheats 


ah, daily he committed, which would juſtle pri- 
vate men out of their rights, and unhinge itates. 
Ray. 

2. I Wovrn dit. My reſolution is that it 
ſhould be done by me. 

Tho: Wor'tnpesT d» i. Such} muſt be the 
conſequence to thee ; that ſuch ſhould be thy act. 

He Wort or it «wld. This muſt be the con- 
ſequence to im or it; that ſuch ſhould be Vis act, 
or its effect. ; 

3. The plural as the ſingular. 

To themſelves they live, 
And to their iſland, th it enough wer'd give 
A good inhahitant. Chapman. 

He by the rules of his own. mind, could 
conſtrue no other end of men's doings but ſelf- 
ſeeking, ſuddenly feared what they could do, and 
as ſuddenly ſuſpected what they z do, and as 
ſuddenly hated them, as having both might and 
mind ſo to do. Sidney. 

There are ſeveral who , or at leaſt pretend 
they wezl.!, bear much in their own buſineſs, who 
will bear. nothing at ll. Kettlewoe ll. 

4. Was or am reſolved; I wiſh or wiſhed to; I 
am or was willing. 

She zwci give her a leſſon for waliting fo late, 
that ſhould make her Keep within doors for one 
fortnight. Sidney. 

Tealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of her- 
ſelf; for Zelmane ww/4 nerds have her glove. Sid. 

You ud be ſatisfied 2— 
Would ? nay, and will. Sh:keſp. Othe!ls, 

They know not what they are, nor what they 
ul be, any further than that they u not be 
what they are. L'Eftr ange. 

It will be needleſs to enumerate all the fimpl- 
ideas belonging to each teaſe : nor indeed is it | 


W OU 


pallible if we w2l?; there being a great many 
more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſzs 
than we hire names fur. L oche. 
By pl-aſure and pain I would be nnderfood to 
ſignify, whatſuerer delights or moleſts us, whe- 
ther from the tho guts of our minds, or any thing 
Gperating on our bodies Locke. 
8. It is a funiliar term with 2% to de, or 10 
e. | 
What rule thou with us? = Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
Mr. Sender, waat 20 you with me? 
I ½ο little or nothing with you. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Shouid wiſh. 
Celia! if you apprehend 
The mnſe of your incenſed friend; 
Nor zo:/d that he record your blame, 
Aud make it live ; rep-at the ſame z 
Agi deceive him, and again, 


And the: he wens hell not complain, Muller. 
7. It is uſed in old authors for /Fould, 
The exceſs of diet wv:4/4 be avoided. Bacom. 


As for percolation, which belongeth to ſepara- 


tion, trial wu be made by clarifying by adhe- | 


ſion, with milk put into new beer and ſtirred with 
it. ? Bacor's Nat. Hit. 

8. It has the ſigniñcation of T with, or I pray; 
this, I believe, is improper ; and formed by a 
gradual corruption of the phraſe, would God ; 
which originally imported, that End wwandd, ig be 


(rd, might God decree 3: from this phraſe ill un- 


det ſtood came nrould 72 Gol; thence, | wwd to God: 
and thence { would, or elliptically, wvzuld come to 
ſigniſy, I with: ani ſo it is uſed even in good au- 
thore, but ought not to be imitated, 


1 would my father look'sd but with my eyes. Sha. 


I o54/d this muſick would come. 

T, this found I better know. Shak-ſpeare, 
Wiſe men will do it without a law; I world 

there might be a {aw to reſtrain fools. Bacon, 

Liſt! I v/d I could hear more. Ben Fonſon. 

oud to heaven, that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed 

Now in my nerves; and that my joynts were knit 

With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fit 

To lead men with Ulyſſes, Chapman. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt fide 

Of our deſign : within reſts more of fear 

Than, my moſt worthy lords, /<ra/{there were. 

Daniel. 

Maud thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and 

ſtay ' d 

With me, as I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 

Deſire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, 

Poſſeſs'd thee. Milton's Par. Loft. 
vnd God we might prevent the need of ſuch 

unkindly expedients, and by a thankful ſenſe of 

what we have, provide to conſerve it. D.of P. 
I ſcarce am pleas'd, I tamely mount the throne, 

Would Aurengzebe had all their ſouls in one. Dry. 
And ond to heav'n the ſtorm you felt, would 

briag 

On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ring king. Dr. 
Wovu'LnixG. . /. — would.) Motion of 

defire ; diſpoſition to any thing; propenſion; in- 

chaation ; incipient purpoſe. 

It will be every man's intereſt to join good per- 
formances to ſpiritual purpoſes, to ſubdue the ex- 
orbitances of the fleſh, as well as to continue the 
<voe/dings of the ſpirit. Hammond. 

Wor xb. u. ſ. und, Saxon; wonde, Dutch.) 
A hurt given by violence. 

I am faint; my gaſhes cry for help.— 

—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 

They ſmack of honour both. Shak. Macb. 
Now ſhew the wund mine eyes have made in 

thee; 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some ſcar of it. Shak: ſpeare. 
He ſtooping, open'd my left fide, and took 

From thence a rib : wide was the un, 

But ſuddenly fill'd up and heal'd. Milton. 
Not poiſon but a wn the ſoldier flew. Rot. 
The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wourds ſhould 

be mild, without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. 

Aru haet on Aliments, 

They feel the ſmart and ſee the ſcar of their for- 

mer wiunt; ; and know that they muſt be made a 


[ 
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ſacrifice to the leaſt attempt towards a . 
7 7. 


by violence. 
Th' untented wording; of a father's curſe 
Pierce ev'ry fence about thee. Shak-fp. King Lear. 
I Kill, and I make alive; I zwourd, and a 
cut, 
The battle went ſore againſt Saul, and the arch. 
ers hit him, and he was fore wounded. 1 Sam, »x%1. 
He was wmwnd d for our tranſgreſſions, he wo; 
bruiſed for our iniquities. Iſa. lui. 5. 
When ye fin ſo againſt the brethren, and wour 2 
their weak conſcience, ye fin againſt Chriſt, 1 Cor, 
Adonis from his native rock 


Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 


Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. Milton, 
| Heroes of old, when wanded ſhelter ſought. Or. 
The ſavages wcuulzd Atkins, and flew his fol- 
lowers. Robinſon Cruſoe, 
Wouxp. The preterite and participle paflive 
of <vind, 
He had rais'd to every ayry blow 
A front of great height; and in ſuch a place 
That round ye might behold, of circular grace, 
A walk ſo 2nd about it. Chapman. 
Theſe mathematical engines cannot be ſo eafily 
and ſpeedily «wound up, and ſo certainly levelled as 
the other. Wilkins, 
The parliament being called here, and the main 
fettlement of Ireland wo:nd up in England, and 
put into the Duke of Ormond's hands to paſs here 
into an act, all perſons came over in a ſhoal. Tn. 
Wou'xvEk. »./, from wand. | He that wounds. 
Wovu'xpLEss. adj, | from wond.] Exempt 
from wounds. 
Wou'xpwoRkrT. 2. . [ vulneraria, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller, 


Wov'xvyy. adj. Exceſſive. A low bad word. 


L'Eftrarge. 

Theſe ſtockings of Suſan's coſt a wourdy deal of 
pains the pulling on. : Cay. 

Wox. | The preterite of wax. Became. Ob- 

WoxE. ſolete. 

The ape in wondrous ſtomach wor, 
Stronzly encourag'd by the crafty fox. 

Not one putt of wind there did appear, 
That all the three the great wax much afraid, Ser. 

Wo'xtx. The participle of To wax. Obſolete, 

Spenſer. 

Waack. n. /. ſwrack, Dutch; pnzcce, Saxon, 
a wretch ; the poets uſe wrack or wreck indiſte- 
rently as rhyme requires, the later writers of proſe 
commonly wreck, See Wreck. ] 

t. Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full ſails into the port I move, 

And ſafely can unlade my breaſt of love; 
Quiet and calm : why ſhould 1 then go back, 
To tempt the ſecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden, 

2. Ruin; deſtruction, This is the true Saxon 
meaning. 

With uſe of evil, growing more and more evil, 
they took delight in laughter, and pleaſed them- 
ſelves in making others zwrack the effect of their 
power. . Sidney. 

A world devote to univerſal wrack. Milton, 

To Wack. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck. [See 
Warrck.| : 

2. It ſeems in Millon to mean to rock, to ſhake. 

Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of «vracking whirlwinds. Milton. 

3. To torture; to torment. This is commonly 
written rack; and the inſtrument of torture, al- 
ways rack. 

Merab rejoic'd in her wrack'd lover's pain, 

And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain. Cowlky. 

Pharoah's and Joſeph's dreams are oftentimes 
wracked beyond their ſymbolization. Pro. Ful. Er. 

To WAN OL k. v.n. | from wranghsſcur, Dutch, 
Minſhew. wronn, Kinn.] To diſpute peeviſh]; ; 
to quarre! perverſely ; to altercate ; to ſquabble. 

Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould wrap, 


And I would callit fair play, Shak. Temp ft. 


Spencer. 


Sone 
+ 


To WOUND. 2. a. {from the noun.) To but 


We have a world of holydays ; that 'tis a var dy = 
{hindrance to a poor man that lives by his labour. 
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Some unhatch'd practice 
Math puddle his clear ſpirit ; and in ſuch caſes, 
Men's nature's wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. $424. Othello. 
How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe who 
were by Chritt deſigned for fittcrs of men, pick- 
ing up thells on tue thore, aud vamanly wrangling 
about them too ? Deca of Firty. 
In incompleat ideas we impoſe on ourſelves, and 
wrangle with others. Locke. 
Amongſt unthinking men, who examine not 
ſcrupuloully ideas, but confound them with words, 
there mult be endleſs diſpute aud warg/ag. Locke. 
His great application tu the law had not infected 
his temper with any thing lit:gious ; he did not 
know what i Was © wrangte on itidifferent points. 
Adcitjon's Freevalder. 
Fill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 
A ſcorn of wr.,»g/ng , yet a zeal for truth. Pope. 
And all the queſtion, w-»g/- cer ſo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong. Pop:. 
He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical wrang- 
linge, and to produce the teſtunonies of the an- 
tients. Water and. 
Wra/NCLE. . [from the verb.] A quarrel; 
a perverie diſpute. 
The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
produce law-ſuits and wwrang/cs. Swift. 
Wra'NGLER. u. J. | from wrangle.] A perverie, 
peeviſh, diſputative man. 
Tell him h'ath made a match with ſuch a 
rang. ry 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes. Sbuteſp. Henry V. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, 
Though ſome of them repine; 
Turn out theſe wrangl-rs, which defile thy ſeat : 
For where thou dwelleſt all is neat. Herbert. 
You ſhould be free in every anſwer, rather like 
well-bred gentlemen in polite converſation, than 
Lke noiſy and contentious wranglers. Malts. 
The captious turn of an habitual wrangler deadens 
the underſtanding, ſours the temper, and hardens 
the heart, Beattic. 
To Wrap. v. a, preterite and part. paſſ. wrapped 
or ww pt. | Ppeonpuan, Saxon, to turn; wreffter, 
Daniſh. ] 
1. To roll together; to complicate. 

Peter ſeeth the napkin that was about his head 
wrapped together by itſelf. John, XX. 7. 
This ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, 
He gan the ſame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 

2. To involve; to cover with ſomething rolled 
or thrown. round. It has often the particle «p 
intenſive. 

Nilus opens wide 
His arms, and ample boſom to the tide,. 
And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt ; 
In which he wraps his queen, aud hides the fly ing 
hoſt. Dryd:a. 

Wiſe poets, that u truth in tales, 

Knew her themſelves through all her veils. Carew, 

The ſword made bright is wrops wp for the 
Naughter. Excl. 

Their vigilance to elude, I wropt in miſt 
Of midnight vapour glide obſcure. Milton. 
Wrap candles in paper. .Swift's Direc. to the B. 
« To compriſe ; to contain. 

Le young wife, in whom all his happi- 
neſs was wr-p: «p, died in a few days after the death 
of her daughter. Addiſon. 

4. To WN up. To involve totally. 


S une 5 cauſe 
ill in conceudmalit wr.p me p a while; 
When I am knoswvaariglit, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this. acquaintance. Sp. Aing Lear. 
King John fied to Laſcus, who was carctul how 
ta comfort him, wrupt up in ſo many calamities, 
after the loſs of his kingdom. 


and are thought to be wv apped up in impenetrable | 
odſcurity. Lecke. 


5. [It is often corruptiy written for or r, To diſtant climes, then thiak what certain ven- 


from rapin, Lat.] To ſnatch up miraculouſly. 


The preſent, fearing guilty what his wrath 


Of his late wrongs. 
Come wreak his loſs, hom bootle{s ye complain. 
The ſon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 
That villanv to <vrcat the tyrant did to her. Dray. 
ſenſe in which it is now uſed. 

Knolles's Hiſtory. | Refſolv'd to ſpare her life, and ſave her ſhame, 


Things reflected on, in groſs and tranſiently, | But that deteſted object to remdve, 
carry the ſhew of nothing but difticulty in them, ro wreak his vengeance, and tu cure her love. Dray. 
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when he was wrapped up into the third heaven, all 
the deſcription he makes is, that there are ſuch 
things as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 
6, To tranſport ; to put in ecſtacy : for rape. 
Much more the reverent fire prepar'd to tay, 
Wrap'd with his joy; how the two armies lay. 


Cowley. 

7. | Perhaps the following paſſage ſhould properly 
de rap'd; though wrapped is now frequently uſed 
in this ſenſe. | 

Hrapt up in ſilent fear he lies. Waller. 

Mid in amaze the matrons wildly ſtare. Dry. 

Waser EX. . ſ. [from p.] 

1. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

My arms were prefled to my ſides, and my legs 
cloſed together by ſo many wr-pp-15, that I looked 
like an Egyptian mummy. Aduifn's Spectator. 

WRATH. ». /. pn, Saxon; wd, Danith ; 
rd, cruel, Duich. | Anger; fury; rage. 

Thou doit the pt ayers of the righteous ſeed 
Preſent before tlie majeſty divine, 

And his aveuging wrath ty clemency incline. Sp 

With one fool's head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two: 
Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wrath, Sp. Mer. of Fon, 

I fear,—lett there be debates, envyings, wraths, 
{trifes. Cor. 

He hop d not to eſcape, but ſhun 


Might ſuddenly inflict. Mi. 
Achilles“ wrath, to Greece the direſul ſpring 

Ot woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeſs, ſing. 1% e. 
WA“ T HTL. adj. [wrate and fall.] Angry ; 

furious; raging. 

He cry'd, as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 

Wen wintry ſtorm his w-athf.d wreck goth threat. 

; Spenſer, 
Fly from wrath : 

Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits of war, 

And thouſand furies wait on wraLful ſwords. Hen. 
How now, your wrth/:/ werpons drawn | Shuk. 
The true evangelical zeal ſhould abuund more 

in the mild and good-natured aftections, than the 

vehement and wrabful paſſions. Spratt's Sermons. 
Wrka'THFULLY. adv. | from wrathful.] Furi- 
ouſly ; paſſionately. 

Sentle friends, 

Let's Kill him boldly, but not r Shakeſp. 
Wax'THLeES3. adj. | from wrath.) Free from 

anger. 

Before his feet, ſo ſheep and lions lay, 

Fearleſs and wrath/:eſs, while they heard * play. 

| otter. 

To WkeEAK. v. a. Old preterite and part. paſt. 
wroke and wicken; now wreakted, It is likely that 
the word wroght, wich is only uſed in the paſt 
tenſe, is originally the preterite of «wreak. ¶ can, 

Saxon; wrecker, Dutch; raken, German. * 

1. To revenge. 

In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 

Another's wrongs to wre.4 upon thyſelf. Spenſer, 
Him all that while. occaſion did provoke 

Againſt Pyrecles, and new matter fram'd 

Upon the old, him ſtirring to be wroke 

Spenſer. 


Pale death. our valiant leader bath. oppreſt, 


ner. 


You could purſue 


2. To execute any violent deſign. This is the 


On me let death wr-at all tus rage. Milton. 


He left the dame, 


Think how you drove him bence, a.wand'ring 
exile, 


geance 


Whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, bo rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. Smith. 


WRE 
Her huſband ſcour'd away, 
To wr-at his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Fa 
3- It is corruptly written for rect, to heed; to 
care. 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little wre.:ks to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality, St. Ai you like ir. 
Wxeax. 3. /. [fromthe verb.] 
1. Revenge ; vengeance. Obſolete. 
Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathiul wreaks themſelves do now ailay. 
Spenjere 
Join with the Goths, and with * 
Lake wreak on Rome tor this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shakeſs, 
Some ills behind, rude ſwaine, for thee to. 
beare ; 
That tear'd not to devoure thy gueſts, and breaxe 
All laws oft humanes: Jove ſend therefore wreake. 


Chopmen. 
2. Paſſion; furious fit. Obſolete. 
What and if 
His forrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreat;, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs? Shake(p, .. 
Wxt'akeul. adj. | from wreat.] Revengeful ; - 
angry. Not in uſe. 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpito 
Of ewearful heaven. 
She in Olympus top 
Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve lor 
wreakful ſon. Chapman's ihad. 
Wer'aktess, ad. [I know not whether this 
word be mitwritten for rectlsys, careleſs; or comes 
from wreak, revenge, and means unrevenging. ] 
So flies the wreath /; ſhepherd from the wolt; 
So firſt the harmleis ock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 


Sup . 
WREATH. . ſ. [ppeo$, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing curled or twiſted. 4 
The wreath of three was made a wreath of five: 
to theſe-three firſt-titles of the two houſes, were 
added the authorities parliamentary and papal. 
Bacon Hou VII. 
Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
la duſky wreaths reluctant flames. Mili. Par. L. 
He of his tortuous train 
Cul'd many a wanton wreath. . Milton. . 
Let altars ſmoak, 
And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſs roll 
Tai fragrant wreaths to heav'n. Smith. - 
2. A garland, a chaplet. 
Now are our brows bound with yidtorions - 


wreaths, 


Dropp'd from his head, a wredk lay on. the 
ground. Roſe mm. 
The bonghs of Lotos, form'd into.a wreath, , 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view. 
Dryden. 
When for thy bead the garland I prepare, 
A ſecond wr:ath ſhall bind Amiata's hair; 
And when my choiceſt. ſongsthy worth proclaim, . 
Alternate verſe ſhall bleſs Ammta's name. Prior... 
To WkEATH, v. a. preterite wreabed ; part. 
paſſ. wreath.d, wreatben, | from the naun. ] 
1. To curl; to twiſt; to conyolve.. 
Longarille , 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake campile, -. 
Nor never laul his wetbed arms athwart . 
His loving boſom, to Keep down his heart. SA. 
f About h neck 
A green and gilded. ſnaxe had cr ,! ld itſelfſ, 
Who, with her nead, nituble in threats approachd 


| The opening of his mouth; but Judden!y, .. 


Seeing Orlando, it untink'd it felf, 
And with indented glides did flip away. Shat-ſpeare. . 
The bead of an oat is <wreatoed at the bottom, . 
and one imwoth entire ſtraw at the top : they tau 
only the part that is wreathed, and cut off the : 
other. 22 
2. It iz kere uſed for u with 


{ 


lmpatiegt - 


Our bruiſed arms hang up for monuments. Shaleſp, . 


— — — 
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Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round; 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide. 
Gay. 

3. To interweave; to entwine one ia another. 

Two chains of pure gold of <vre2thben work ſhalt 
thou make them, and faſten the wreathen chains to 
the ouches. | Ex. xXvill. 

As ſnakes breed in dunghills not ſingly, but in 
knots; ſo in ſuch baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall 
ever ſee pride and ingratitude indiviſibly wreathed 
and twiſted together. South, 

4-.To encircle as a garland. 

Inithe flowers that coe the ſparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiſs, and pois' nous ſerpents row!l. Prior. 

8. To encircle as with a garland; to dreſs in a 
garland. 


od 


For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wwreathes her lance. Dry. 

The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, 
With laurel ore d, and rich with hoſtile ſpoil, 
Servers the bull to Mars. 9 Pro. 

To Wir. v. . To be interwoven; to be 

- intertwined. 
Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd 
a bow'r 
Of cureathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. 
Dryden. 

Warr'aTHY. adh. from wreath. ] Spiral; curled; 
twiſted. 

That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near Pa- 
ris, hath urcathy ſpires, and cochleary turnings 
about, which agreeth with the deſcription of an 
unicorn's horn in Mlian. Brown 

Wreck. . ſ. ſpnæcce, Savon, a miſerable 
perſon; wracke, Dutch, a ſhip broken. ] 

1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks or ſhat- 
Jows at ſea; deſtruction by ſea. 

Fair be ye ſure; but hard and obſtinate, 

As is a rock amidſt the raging floods; 

*Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, 

Doth ſuffer <«vrec& both of herſelf and goods. S 
Like thoſe that ſee their <v c:4 

Ev'n on the rocks of death: and yet they ſtrain, 

That death may not them idly find t' attend 

To their uncertain taſk, but work to mcet their 
end. Daniel. 

Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 

I preſent, I appear, and my own «<vrcct relates 


D. din. 
2. Diſſolution by violence. 
Not only Paradiſe, 
In this commotion, but the ſtarry co 
Had gone to wreck. Milton's Par, Loft. 


The ſoul ſhall flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The ech of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
f Add ſon. 
3. Ruin; deſtruction. 
Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage: or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 
Shuk-fpoare, 
4. It is miſprinted here for 26. 
He cry'd as raging teas are wont to roar, 


Wen wintry ſtorm his wrathful <vrect doth threat. 


92 »ſ r, 
& The thing wrecked: as, the ſhip was conſt- 
dered as a ct. | 
To Wrrck. v. a. [from the noun ] 
1. To deſtroy by 6xthing on rocks or ſands. 
Have there been an more ſuch tempeN ;, where- 
in ſhe hath wretchedle been wreek-d 7 Spenſer. 
A pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shilefprare. 
The coral found growing upon ww c4od {hips and 
Joſt anchors, that are daily dragged up ont of the 
ſea, demonſtrates that coral continues to be formed 
to this day, Mudus rd. 
22. To ruin. 
Weak and envy'd, if they ſhould conſpire, 
They wreck themſch: es, and he hath his defire. 
Daniel. 
3. In the failowins paſſages it ie ignorantly uſed 


| 


for wrcak, iu its diflercut ſenſes of 107.7: and das- 
gu. 7 
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Eighty odd years of ſorrow have 1 ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
Shakeſpeare. 


I faint! I die! the goddeſs cry'd: 
O cruel, could'ſt thou find none other 
To wreck thy ſpleen on? Parricide! 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. 
To Wreck. . n. To ſutfer wreck. 
With manlier objects we muſt try 
His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, 
Rocks whereon greateſt men have often <vr-c&'d. 
Milton, 
Wer, n./. [pnenna, Saxon; regulus, Lat.] A 
{mall bird. 


Pri, 


The poor ven, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. Shak. 

All ages have conceived that the «ve» is the leaſt 
of birds, yet the diſcoveries of America have 
ſhewed us one far leſs, the hum-bird, not much 
exceeding a beetle. Brown, 

To WRENCH. v. a. | pſuNgzan, Saxon; wrenghen, 
Dutch. 

1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to force. 

Wrench his (word from him. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Gh form ! 

How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 

IV rench awe trom fonls, and tie the wiſer fouls 

To thy falte teeming! Shak. Meaf. for Menſare, 

Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. 
bak : [peare. 

Czſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a 
mittion or diſcharge, with no intention it ſhould 
be granted; but thought by that means to <wr-xch 
him to their other deſires. Bacon, 

Sing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
Wroching the Roman jav lin from his thighs. O, yd, 

Struggling to get looſe, I broke the ſtrings, and 
wrench-d out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the 
ground. Swift. 

2. To ſprain ; to diſtort. 

O moſt tmal! fault ! 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow ? 
Which, like an engine, <vwrexcht my frame of na- 
ture | 
From the fix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. Shak-{p. King Lean. 

You wrenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and were 
forced to ſtay. Swift. 

Wrenxen. . ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A violent pull or twitt. 

2. A ſprain. : 

Some ſmall part of the foot being injured by a 
wrench, the whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength. 

Locke, 

3. Mrenc hes, in Chaucer, ſigniſies means, ſleigluts, 
ſubtilties; which is, I believe, the ſenſe here. 

He reſolved to make his profit of this buſineſs 
of Britain, as a quarrel for war; and that of Na- 
ples as a <vrench and mean for peace. Bacon. 

79 WREST. v. a. | pnzpean, Saxon.) 4 

1. To twift by violence; to extort by writhing 
or force. | 

To wring this ſentence, to rf thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is 
without all reaſon. Ajcham. 

To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd, 
Better end here unborn! Why is life giv'n, 
To he thus zweff-d from us? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Where you charged in perſon, you were a con- 
queror : the rebels afterwards recovered ſtrenath, 
and aged that victory from others that they had 
loſt to you. Dryden. 

Our country's cauſe, 
That. drew our ſwords, now wrt; em from our 
hand, 
An hids us not delight in Roman blood, 
Unprofitably ſhed. Addiſon's Cato. 

O prince, I bluſhto think what I have ſaid; | 
Hut fate has a ι the confeſſion from me. Audiſ. 

2. To diſtort ; to writhe; to force. 


So far to extend their ſpeeches is to re them 
againſt their meaning. | Hooker, 
Mr father's purpoſes have been miſtook, 
And fome about him have too laviſhly 


IF reed lus meaning and authority, Shukſprare.” 
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V once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shale pre. 

Wars r. . ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Diſtortion; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of weak premiſes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church of 
England, which other reformed churches have caſt 
out, muſt needs argue that we do not well, unleſs 
we can ſhew that they have done ill: what needed 
this are to draw out from us an accuſation of 
foreign churches ? Hoker, 

2. It is uſed in Sperſer and Shakeſpeare fop an ac- 
tive or moving power : I ſuppoſe, from the force 
of a tilter acting with his lance in his reſt. 

Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant 29, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, ; 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groanful ſound, 
 Spenſers 

Antenor is ſuch a wre/ in their affairs, 

That their negotiations all muſt flack'n, 
Wanting his manage. SH. Troilus and Creffida, 

3. An inſtrument to tune. 

Wxe's TER. . . [from vb t.] He who wreſts, 

To War's TI. F. v. u. [from v .] 

1. To contend who ſhall throw the other down, 

If ever he goes alone again, I'll neyer ev»e//c for 
prize more. Shakſpeare's As you like it, 

Another, by a fall in 27 i, ſtarted the end 
of the clavicle from the ſternon. iſ-man's Surgery, 

To play or urge well, it ſhould be uſed with 
thoſe that do it better. Temple. 

None in the leap ſpring with fo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer in the wwre/#/1ng nrefſs the ground. Hop. 

2. To ſtruggle; to contend : followed by w::b. 

I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 

To with him zwe with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakeſpeare, 

James knew not how to vr with deſperate 
contingencies, and ſoy abhorred to be entangled in 
fach. Clarendon, 

Ware'sTLER. 3. ſ. [from wrefle.] 

1. One who wreltles; one who profeſſes the 
athletick art. 

When the young wre at their ſport grew 
warm, 

Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. Danlum. 

'Tis not from whom, but where we live; 

The place does oft thofe graces give: 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He that the world ſubdu'd, had been 
But the beſt 20er on the green. 

2. One who contends in wreſtling. 

So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, 

No ſenſe of danger interrupt thy prayer ? 

The ſacred wre//lr, till a bleffing givin, 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. 
Ar. 

To wwre#/-; help to pull each other down. Dy 

WRETCH. ». / ſ[pnecca, Saxon. | 

1. A miterable mortal. 

When I loved, I was a urch. Arcidence. 

She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd ; 

He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inftall'd ; 
That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can fpeak no mores 
Shak, ſpeares 
The butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wwretch, and beats it when it ſtrives. 
Shakeſpear e. 

Illuſtrious wwretch ” repine not, nor reply: 
View not what hcav'n ordains with reaſon's eye; 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too high. 

er. 


W. aller, 


2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. 

Bate-minded ww etches, are your thoughts ſo deep- 
ly bemired in the trade of ordinary worlJlings, as 
for reſpect of gain ſome paltry wool may yield 
you, to let ſo much"time paſs without knowing 
perfectly her eſtate ? Sila y. 

He now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion : never ſaw I 
WFraches fo quake; they kneel, they kiſs the earth, 
Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Title of hononr, worth and virtne's right, 

*hyuld net be given to a wrath ſo vile. Dani. 
Wen 
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Whenthey are gone, a company of ſtarved hun- 
wretches ſhall take their places. L' Eftrange. 

3- It is uſed by way of flight, or iconical pity, or 
contempt. 

When ſoon away the waſp doth go; 

Poor wretch was never frighted ſo: 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

Oerjoy d they were parted ſo. Drayt.n's Nymphid. 
Then, if the ſpider find him fatt beſet, 

She iſſues forth, and runs along her loom: 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little wwretch in triumph home. Dry. 

4. It is ſometime a word of tenderneſs, as we 
now ſa r thing. 

f ae ꝛur eich. Shakeſpeare. 

Chaſtened but thus, and thus his leon taught, 
The happy vretch the put into her breaſt. Sidh-y, 

Wkz'TCcHtb. adj. | from wretch. | 

1. Miſerable ; unhappy. 

Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, 
bat that a wrerchedsr fort there are, on whom, 
whereas nature hath beſtowed ripe capacity, their 
evil diſpoſition ſeriouſly goeth about therewith to 
apprehend God, as being not God. Hoter. 

O cruel death ! to thoſe you are more kind, 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 

Why do'ſt thou drive me 
To range all o'er a waſte and barren place, 
To find a friend? The wr:iched have no friends. 


| Dryden. 

2. Calamitous; afflictive. 

3- Sorry ; pitiful ; paltry ; worthleſs. 

When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch 
was the miſerable and wr-tched condition of ſome 
men's minds, that the beſt of every thing they had, 
being culled out for th mſelves, if there were in 
their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſeaſed thing 
not worth the Keeping, they thought it good 
enough for the altar of God. Hooker. 

AﬀeRed noiſe is the moſt wretch-d thing, 

That to contempt can empty ſcribbl-rs bring. Roſc. 

Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with 
their wretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights 
that you poſſeſs. Dryden. 

4- Deſpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 

An adventure worthy to be remembered for 
the unuſed examples therein, as well of true na- 
tural goodneſs as of wretched ungratefulneſs. Sid. 

War'TcnegDLY. adv, | from wretched. ] 

1. Miſerably ; unhappily. 

From theſe two wars, fo ⁊uretchedly entered in- 
to, the Duke's ruin took its date. Clarendon. 

2. Meanly ; deſpicably. 

When ſuch little ſhuffling arts come once to be 
ripped up, and laid open, how poorly and <wretch- 
edly muſt that man ſneak, who finds himſelf guil- 
ty and baftied too ? Scath, 

War'renzoxrss. . . from wigtched.] 

1. Miſery ; unhappineſs ; afflictad ſtate. 

My miſery cannot be greater than it is : fear not 
the danger of my blind ſteps, I cannot fall worſe 
than I am, and do not obſtinately continue to in- 
fe thee with my wretchedne, . Sidney. 

He 'gan inquire 
What hard miſhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs, 
And made that caitiff's thrall the thrall of - 
neſs, Spenſer. 
Ciarion did at laſt decline 
To low: ſt wretchedacſs ; and is there then 
Suchi rancor in the hearts of mighty men? Spenſ. 

When they are weary of wars, and brought 
down to extreme wretchedn;ſs, then they creep a 
little, and ſue for grace, till they have recovered 
their ſtrength again. Spenſer. 

I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg's, 

And duty in his ſervice periſhing. Shuk ſpeare. 

We have with the feeling loſt the very memory 
of ſach vr tc du ſa as our forefathers endured by 
thoſe wars, of all others the moſt cruel. Ral-:gh. 

2. Piti ulneſs; deſpicableneſs. 

War'reuttss. adj. [This is, by I know not 
whoſe corruption, written for reck{ ſ;.] Careleſs ; 
mindleſs: heedleſs. 

For any man-to put off his preſent repentance, 

on contemplation of a poſſibility that his latter re- 
pentance may ſerve the turn, is the moſt wor 
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| prefuraption, and hath no mercy an 
nexed to it. 

If perſons of ſo circumſpeR a piety have been 
thus overtaken, what ſecurity can there be "for 
our wretch/-ſ; ofcitancy ? Gov. of the Tongue. 

Wae'TCHLESSNESS. . f, [from wrath þi.] 
Careleſoneſs. FS 

The devil drives them into deſperation ; or into 
wr-tchlef-n:j5 of unclean living. Common {'rayer. 

To WRUGGLE. v. . {ppugan, Saxon ; 1927 lon, 
Dutch. ] To move to and tr with ſhort motions. 

If theep or thy lamb fall a e with tail, 
Go by aad by ſearch it, whiles help may prevail. 


promiſe of 


The buſy importunities of theſe extenfional 
phantaſms I look upon as contemptuouſly, as upon 
the quick <wrigg/ngs up and down of piſmires. 

Move. 

The excellency of ſawing is to keep in the line 
marked to be fawn, without wrizg/mg on either 
fide. Mox ns 

To bed went the bridegroom and the bride : 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd couple ty'd ; 

Reſtlefs he toſs d, and tumbled to and fro, 
And roll'd and wrizg/cd farther off for woe. Dry. 
How wildly will ambition Reer! 

A vermin «<wriggling in th' uſurper's ear. Dryd. 

And both he and his ſucceſſors would often 
wriggle in their ſeats as long as the cuſhion laſted. 

| Swift 

To WrroGcLlt. v. a. To put in a quick re- 
ciprocating motion; to introduce by ſhifting 
motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaulting, 
Wriggling his body to recover 
His ſeat, and caſt his right leg over. Hudibra:. 
A ſlim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to 

wriggh his body into a hen- rooſt. L' Eftrarge. 

RVOGLETAIL. 2. J. For wrigging tail, See 

WarrGGLE. 

My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake ; 

They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletail:, 
Peark as a peacocke, but nought it avails. Sper. 

Wrigir. . /. [phihra, pyphea, Saxon.] A 
workman; an artiacerz a maker; a manufac- 
turer. 

Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights, 
In brave vermillian prow deckt ſhips ; nor cgi 
Uſeful and ſkilfull. Chapman. 

It is impoſſible duly to confider theſe things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the Divine Architect, and contemning 
the arrogant pretences of the world and animal 
right, and much more the productions of chauce. 


The verb To write has the ſime ſound with 
wright, a workman, right or equity, aud right or 
ceremony: but ſpelled very difterently. . 

To WRIN G. v. a. preter. and part. paſſ. wringed 
and wrung. prunzan, Saxon. ] 

1. To twiſt ; to tura round with violence. 

The prieſt ſhall wrizg off his head, au burn it 
on the altar. 

2. To force by contortion ; with a particle, as 
out. 

He thruſt the fleece together, and wr:»ved the 
dew out of it, a bowl full of water. Toad. vi. 38. 

The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Vichae! 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen cloti's ; in 
which act ſhe wrings out the water that made the 
fountain. Aten. 

Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over 
it, with a compreſs wrung out, Wiſeman, 

z. To ſqueeze; to preſs. 

In ſleep I heard him ſay, ſweet Deſdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 

And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my hand. 
Soak: ſpeare. 
4. To writhe. 
| The filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands. 
| Shak:ſpeare. 
5. To pinch. 
The king began to find where his ſhoe did 


ring him and that it was his depreſſing the houſe | 


Hammond. 


Ch E ** . 


Lev. i. 15. | 


».; But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
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of York that did raokle and feſter the affe Us 
of his people. Hu ant Henry VII. 

If he ha nut been too much grieved, aud Wwrieng 
by an uneaſy and freight fortune, he would have 
been an excellent man of buſineſs. Clarendm. 

6. To force by violence; to ex'ort. 

I bad rather coin my heart, 

Ad drop my blood for drachmas, than to wwrirg 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh 
By any indirection. Shakeſ. Jul. Ceſar. 

Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To wg the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have nc other reaſon for his wrongs 

Stat. 


1 hat which 1 muſt ſpeak, 
Mut either puniſh me, not being beliey'd, 
Or wring recreis from you. Shak:ſpeave. 
Thirty ſpies, 
Threateniag cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 
To ww, from me, and tell to them my ſecret. 
Milton. 


7. To haraſs; to diſtreſs; to torture. 

He dives into the king's ſoul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, 0 inging of the conſcience, * 
Fear and deſpair, and all theſe for his marriage. 

Shateſpeare. 

Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 

And grief dejects and wrimg: the tortur'd ſoul. Ref. 
Didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 

That wri»g my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus 

coldly. Addiſone 

8. To diſtort ; to turn to a wrong purpoſ:, 

To ring this ſentence, to wreſt thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is 
without all reaſon. Aſchum's Schboulmaſler., 

Lord, how dare theſe men thus wring the ſcrip- 
tures ? Wiugiftee 

9. To perſecute with extortion. 

The merchant-adventurers have been often 
wionged and wing, to the quick; but were ne- 
ver quick and lively in thanks to thoſe by whoſe 
endeavours they were freed. Hayward. 

To WIN g. v. n. To writhe with anguiſh. 

lis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
T thoſe that ui under the load of ſorrow 3 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
To be fo moral, when he ſhall eadure 
The like himſelf. Shak. Much Als ab. N thing, 

WurrxGrR. . ſ. [from wrizg.] One who 
ſqueezes the water out of cloaths. 

One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurſe, 
his laundrefs, his waſher, and his wrizger. Shak. 

WaVNKLE. x. /. | ppuncle, Sax. wrintel, Dutch. ] 

1. Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or the face. 

Give me that gla's, and therein will I read: 

No deeper w/i-5/-; vet? Hath ſorrow ſtruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds? Shak. Rich. IT, 

She hath continued a virgin without any viſible 
token, or leaſt wrinile of old age. Howel. 

To ſee a bezgar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a w i to my even brow. D, ye 
Though you and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Conld art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen; 
No bloom of vouth can ever blind 
The cracks and wribls of your mind: 
All men of ſc:ſe will paſs your door, 
Aud croud to Stella's at fourſcore. - 
2. Rumple of cloth: 
3- Any roughneſs. 
Our Britith heav'n was all ſerene ; 

No threat' ning cloud was nigh, 

Nat the leaſt ww inte to deform the v. 

To War'NK LE. ». a. pu clian, Saxon. } 

1. To corruzatt ; to contract into furrows. 

It is l fortune's uſe : 

To let the vwretcaed man olive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and <winthd brow 

An 252 of poverty. Sha. Mb. of Fenice. 

Scor1 ikes us wwint); up the note, and ſtetch 
the noſtrils alſo, at the qe time drawing up the 
apper hp. Ba u. 

Here fteams afcend, 


Swift, 


Dry. 


That in mixt ſumet the u ed noſe offend. 7 . 
Vor. II. No. 48. 6 G Here 
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Here ſtood ill- nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd. Pope. 

2. To make rough or uneven. 

A keen north-wind, blowing dry, 

BW rinkl:d the face of deluge, as decay'd. Milton. 

WRIST. 3. / [pynpz, Saxon.] The joint by 
which the hand is joined to the arm. 

He took me by the wvi/? and held me hard. Shak. 

The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſha- 
dowed on one ſide; then ſhew the i- bone 
thereof, Peacham. 

The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth 
unto two parts; the one running along the radius, 
and paſſing by the uri, or place of the pulſe, is 
at the fingers ſubdivided unto three branches. 

| Brewn's Vulgar Errors, 

Wears TB ArD, . ſ. [wriſt and band.] The faſten- 
ing of the ſhirt at the hand. 

War. u. ſ. [from write.] 

1. Any thing written; ſcripture. This ſenſe is 
now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Bible. 

The church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere 
revealed truth, by reading publickly the ſacred 
Scripture; that ſecond kind of preaching is the 
reading of holy writ. Hooker. 

Divine Eliza, ſacred empreſs, 

Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill'd with praiſes of divineſt wits, 
That her eternize with their heavenly aii. Spenſcr. 

Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old city of 
Babylon, ſo much ſpoken of in holy writ. Arll:5. 

Others famous after known, 
Although in holy wr:ir not nam'd. Paradiſe Reg. 

He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with 
holy writ. Mere's Divine Dialogues. 

Sacred writ our reaſon does exceed. Waller. 

His ſtory, filled with ſo many ſurpriſing inci- 
dents, bears ſo cloſe an analogy with what is deli- 
vered in holy v::/, that it is capable of pleaſing 
the moſt delicate reader, without giving offence to 
the moſt ſcrupulous. Addiſon's Spettator. 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er. Pope. 

2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is ſum- 
mon'd as an offender. 

Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 
Wou'd it were not my lot to ſhew ye 

This cruel writ wherein you ſtand 
Indicted by the name of Cloe. 

3+ A legal inſtrument. 

The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament : 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. Shak. 

I folded the writ up in form of th' other, 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known. Shakeſpeare. 

For every writ of entry, whereupon a common 


Prior. 


recovery is to be ſuffered, the queen's fine is to 


be rated upon the <7 original, if the lands com- 
priſed therein be held. Ayl fe. 

Warr. The preterite of writ-. 

When Sappho wr, 
By their applauſe the criticks ſhow'd their _ 
e. 

WarTartive. A word of Pope's coining : not 
to be imitated. 

Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, 
but lefs vritative; to that degree, that I now 
write no letters, but of plain how d'ye's. Pope. 

To WRITE. 2. 4. preterite writ or 2wrot? ; part. 
pail. written, writ, or wrote. [ ppuitan, apputan, 
Saxon: ad vita, Ilandick; wraa, a letter, Go- 
thick. J 

1. To expreſs by means of letters. 

I'll zvrite you down, 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every fitting, 
What you muſt fay. Shakeſprare. 

Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
we <vrite in Water. Shakeſpeare's Venry VIII. 

When a man hath taken a wife, and ſhe find no 
favour in his eyes, then let him zu ite her a bill of 
d vorcement. Deut. 

David sorcte a letter. 2 Sam. Xi. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
Were all in punctual order plainly writ. Dryden. 

2. To 66520 ; to impreſs. 


* 
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Cain was ſo fully convinced that every one had 
a right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that he cries out, 
every one that findeth me ſhall flay me ; ſo plain 
was it wit in the hearts of all mankind, | 0s 

3- To produce as an author. 

When more indulgent to the writer's eaſe, 
You are ſo good, to be ſo hard to pleaſe; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 


To wrie—the pretty things that you admire. 
Granville. 


4. To tell by letter. 
T choſe to write the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her I loy'd. Prior. 
To WRITE. v. . 
1. To perform the act of writing. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, and «ite upon't. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it ; and his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in urig, he begg'd mine. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To play the author. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 
His love to Antony. She. Ant. and Clerpatra. 
There is not a more melancholy object in the 
learned world than a man who has wruter himſelf 
down. Addiſon. 
3- To tell in books. 
I paſt the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets wwe of. 
Shak:/p. Richard III. 
4- To ſend letters. 
He wrote for all the Jews concerning their free- 
dom. 1 Eſdr. 
5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled ; to uſe the 
ſtyle of. 
About it, and write happy when thou'ſt done. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let it not your wonder move, 
Leſs your laughter that I love; 
Though I now «vrite fifty years, 
I have had, and have my peers. Nen Forſon. 
Thoſe who begun to write themſelves men, but 
thought it no ſhame to learn. Fell. 
He «writes himſelf divind previdentid, whereas 
other biſhops only uſe divind permiſfion. =Avyliffe. 
6. To compoſe; to form compoſitions. 
Chaſte moral <v171ing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. 
Waller. 
They can write up to the dignity and character 
of the authors. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
War ER. . ſ. [from write. | 
1. One who practiſes the art of writing. 
2. An author. 
All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, 
as delinquents; and all three famous writers, Bac. 
Peaceable times are the beſt to live in, though 
not ſo proper to furniſh materials for a writer, 
Addiſon's Fre folder. 
Writers are often more influenced by a deſire of 
fame, than a regard to the public good. Addiſon. 
Would a writer know how to behave himſelf 
with relation to poſterity, let him conſider in old 
books what he finds that he 1s glad to know, and 
what omiſſions he moſt laments. Swift, 
To WAIT ME. v. a. [ yfuðan, Saxon. ] 
1. To diſtort; to deform with diſtortion. 
It cannot be this weak and <wwrithzed thrimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. Shak-ſp. 
Hatefuleſt difreliſh writh'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders. Milten. 
Her mouth ſhe wri:b'd, her forehead taught to 
frown, 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſnew, 
And evy'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a 
ſhrew. Dryden. 
2. To twiſt with violence. 
Then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And wii him to and fro convoly'd. 


Nin Poradife Left. | 
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Amid' the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 

And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force; 

The monſter hiſs'd aloud, and rag'd in vain, 

And wwr7tb'd his body to and fro with pain; 

He bit the dart, Addiſn, 

3- To wreſt; to force by violence; to torture; 
to diſtort. 

The reaſon which he yieldeth, ſheweth the leaſt 
part of his meaning to be that whereunto his words 
are writhed, Hooker, 

4. To twiſt, 

The king of heav'n, 
Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the ſky 
His ww1ithen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrook. 

: Dryden, 

To WR1THE. v.#. To be convolved with agouy 
or torture, 

Let each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. Addi/ors 

To Wai E. v. a. | from writhe. | To wrinkles 
to corrugate. Obſolete. 

Her ww1ith/.d ſkin, as rough as maple rind, 

So ſcabby was, that would have loathed all woman- 
Kind. 


5 nts 

War'rixc. ». , [from writ.) py 

1. A legal initrument; as, the <vritings of an 
eſtate. 

Gentlemen Keep vritings in their cloſets, ladies 
medicines. S. ler- 

2. A compoſure; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world 
ſhould be ſtudied, infomu.h as one of their great 
prophets exhorting them to caſt away all reſpects 
unto human writings, to his motion they conde- 
ſcended. Hooker, 

Such arguments had an invincible force with 
thoſe pagan philoſophers, who became Chriſtians, 
as we find in moſt of their writings. Add. ſon. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 

In at his windows throw 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name. Sh. Julius Car ſar. 

Wrr'11NGMASTER. . . One who teaches to 
write. 

The facility of which I ſpoke conſiſts not in 
bold ſtrokes, if it makes not a great effect at a 
diſtance : that ſort of freedom belongs rather to a 
writing ter than a painter. Dryden. 

WITTEN. The participle paſſive of write. 

Their doctrine and their ſtory written left, 

They die. Milton. 

Language is a connexon of audible ſigns, the 
moſt apt in nature for communication of our 
thoughts: ritten language is a deſcription of the 
ſaid audible figns, by ſigns viſible, Holders 

Wro'ex, The part. pail, of To zwrert. Spenſer. 

WRONG. . , [ppange, Saxon. | 

t. An injury; a deſigned or known detriment z 
not right ; not juſtice. 

It is a harm, and no wrozg, which he hath re- 
ceived, Srdneys 

She reſolved to fpend all her years, which her 
youth promiſed ſhould be many, in bewailing the 
wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 

If he may not command them, then that law 
doth wrong that bindeth him to bring them forth 
to be juſtified, Spenſer, 

| They ever do pretend 
To have receiv'd a wrenr, who wrong intend, Daricl, 

One fpake much of right and wry. Milton, 

Imitation of an author is the moſt idvantageous 
way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the great- 
eſt wrong which can be done to the reputation of 
the dead. Dr ydone 

Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to 
thoſe whom in our own rng we call the greats 

Dr yd:n, 
Expecting more in my own wWwroeg, ; 
Protractuig life, I've liv'd a day too long. Dryd u. 

In the judgment of right and wwrorg, every man 
has a ſelf. bi att, Logichs 

2. Errour; nat right; not truth. 

Be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the 27%. Me ns 
ers 
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Here was wen beth Gary and what would 


follow but confuſion, Lejey. 
Proceed ; quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far ; 
When people once are in the wr7g, 
Each line they add is much tco long: 
Who faſteſt walks, but walks aſtray, 
Is only fartheſt from his way. 
Wrox. adj. [from the noun.] 
1. Not morally right ; not juſt ; not agreeable 
to propriety or truth; not true. 
I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you 
will overcome, though in 2 wrong matter. Sidney. 
If it be right to comply with the wrong, then 
it is wrong to comply with the right. Lefty. 
When the dictates of honour are contrary to 
thoſe of relizion and equity, they give wrong, am- 
bitious, and falſe ideas of what is good and lauda- 
ble. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Their hearts are conſtantly employed, pervert- 
ed, and kept in a wrong ſtate, by the indiſcreet uſe 
of ſuch things as are lawful to be uſed. Lazy. 
2. Not phyſically right ; unfit ; unſuitable, 
Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal fervice of his ton, 


Prior. 


When I inform'd him then he call'd me fot, 


And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Sha, 
We never think of the main buſineſs of life, til 

a vain repentance minds us of it at the wrong end. 
L'Eftrange. 

Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year 
into ten parts is a coutrivance, the meaning where- 
of hath got on the «vrorg fide of my comprehen- 
ſton. Swift. 
Singularity ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind. 


Clariſſa. 
Acting improperly. 
o want, while thro' black life they dream 
along, 


Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be wwrog. Young. 


WroxG. ady. Not rightly ; amiſs. 

If he go wrong, ſhe will give him over to his 
own ruin. Eccl. 

A thouſand odd capricios, men's minds are acted 
by, may make one man quote another man's words 
CUrong. Locke. 

Ten cenſure wrong, for one that writes 2 

To Mnoxc. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
jure; to uſe unjuſtly, either by doing injury, or 
amputing evil without juſtice, 

So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould 
greatly wrong, if we did not eſteem preaching as 
the blefſed ordinance of God. Hooker, 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 
Be ſtrewed with fragrant flowers all along. Spen. 

Judge me, ygu gods! wrong I mine enemy? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Once more farewell ! 
And know thou wwog'// me, if thou think'ſt 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. A 
WroxGno'tk. u. /. [worg and der.] An in- 
jurious perſon. 
She reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewailing 
the wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdver, 
Sidney, 
If any ſeat be taken away by a ſtranger, the 
churchwarden may bave action againtt the 2vrong- 
dier. Ay liſfe. 
Wro'xcrR, u. ſ. [from wrong.) He that in- 
jures; he that does wrong. ' 
That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wrnger. 
Shak: ſpcare. 
Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more 
of his treaſure in puniſhing by war the wrongers of 
his people, than the loſs of tus people did amount 
unto. Raleigh. 
Wro'xcruL. adj. [wrorg and full.) Inju- 
rious ; unjuſt. 
I am ſofar from granting thy requeſt, 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy wvwrorgful ſuit. 
He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that 
he knows not in what meaſure he hath done it, 
muſt redeem his fault by alms, according to the 
value of his wronzful dealing. 


Tay bor. | 
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*| gative of omniſcience, 


Shak. } 


| Angry. 
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Thoſe v hom forms of Liws 

Condem'd to die, when traitors judg'd their eauſe, 
Nor u ant they lots, nor judges to review , 
8 re ul ſentence, and award a new. Dryd. 
RO'NGFULLY, adv, | from wrong ful. n- 

juſtly [ Lal.] U 
Dorus, ſaid Pamela, you blame your fortune ve- 
ry wrongfully, ſince the fault is not in fortune, but 
in you, that cannot frame yourſelf to your fortune; 
and as wrongfully do require Mopſa to ſo great a 


diſparagement as to her father's iervant. Sidney. 
This poor fellow, 
He had thought to murder wrong fully. Shakeſp. 


Salius then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wwrongfu/ly conferr'd. Dry. 
I cry thee mercy, for ſuſpecting a friar of the 
leaſt goodnature ; what, would you accuſe him 
wrongfully ? Dryden. 
He who ſuffers wrovg fully in a man's opinion, 
reſolves to give him reaton for his ſuſpicion. Spec. 


Wro'xNGHEAD. adj, [wrong and bead.) 
WroxGHE'ADED, | Having a perverſe under- 
ſtanding. 


Much do I ſuffer, much to keep in peace 

This jealous, waſpiſh, urengbeud, rhyming race. 
Pepe. 

Wro'sGLY. adv. [from wrong. ] vajulllſ ; 

amiſs. 

What thou wonld'ſt highly 
That wonld'ſt thou holily ; would'ſt not play falſe, 
And yet would'ſt wrmgly win. Shak. Macbetb. 

Madmen having joined together ſome ideas 
very wrongly, err, as men do that argue right from 
wrong principles. 

Wro'xGLESSLY. adv. [ from rang G.] With- 
out injury to any. 

Dearly eſtemed of her for his exceeding good parts, 
being honourably courteous, and wrongleſcly va- 
liant, conſiderately pleaſant in converſation, and 
an excellent courtier, without unfaithfulneſs. Sid. 

Waor x. pret. and part. of write. 

No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon 
his face, nor the decree of his election wrote upon 
his forehead. He who would know a man tho- 
rovghly, muſt follow him into the cloſet of his 
heart; the inſpection of which is only the prero- 
South, 
WroTH. ad. rad, Saxon ; vred, Daniſh. 
Out of uſe. 

The ſaid unto Cain, why art thou wwroch * 

Gen. iv. 

WroveonT. [pnoge, Saxon. The pret. and part. 
paſſ. as it ſeems, of work ; as the Dutch, wercken, 
makes gerecht; or more analogically of the old 
word wreak. ] 

1. Effected; performed. 

Why trouble ye the woman ? for ſhe hath 
wrought a good work upon me. Matth. xxvi. 10. 

The Jews wanted not power and ability to have | 
convinced the world of the falſhood of theſe mira- 
cles, had they never been wrought, Steph. Sermons, 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had I thought the ſight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, for the ſtone is 
mine, 
I'd net have ſhewed it. Shakeſpeare. 

If thou be one that haſt, by the help of God's 
grace, been <vrought upon by theſe calls, and brought 
from a prophane or worldly, to a Chriſtian courſe 
of life, thou art ſurely in the higheſt degree tied 
to magnify and praiſe his goodneſs. Duty of Man. 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To ſwerve from truth. Milton. 

Do not I know him ? con!d his brutal mind 
Be 2b npon ? could he be juſt or kind? Dry. 

This Artemiſa, by her charms, 
And all her ſex's cunning, wwro2ht the king. Rowe. 

3. Produced; cauſed. 

All his good prov'd ill in me, 


And wrought but malice. Milton. 
They wracght by their faithfulneſs the publick 
ſafety. Dryden. 


This wwrayght the greateſt confufion in the unbe- 
lieving Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the 


Gentiles, who every where ſpeak. with aftoniſh- 
: 4 
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ment of the's truths they met with In this new 
magazine of learning, which was opeued, Addi/, 
His too eager love 

Has made him buſy to his own deſtruction. 

His threats have wrought this change of mind in 

Pyrrhus. Philips; Piftr:ft Mathers 
4 Worked ; laboured. | 
hey that rng in ſilver, and whoſe works 

are untearchable, are gone down to the grave. Far. 
Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all wrought 


3 £5 Num. Xvi. 22. 
elettial panoply, divinely wrought. Millan. 
What might be — o 5 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton, 


- Gained ; attained. 
e ventured on ſuch dang'rous ſeas, 
That if we —_— out life, 'twas ten to one. She, 
Such another field s 
=o — _ than hell : ſo much the 
thunder, and the ſword of Mi 
Wrought Rill within them. my Milton, 
7. Uſed in labour. 
Take an heifer which hath not been wrayght 
with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke. 


Deut. XXI. 3. 

8. Worked; driven. 

An infection from body to body is received ma- 
ny times by the body paſſive, yet is it by the good 
diſpoſition thereof repulſed and wrought out, before 
it be formed in a diſeaſe. Bacon, 

9. Actuated. 

Vain Morat, by his own raſhneſs wrought, 

Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought ; 


Locks. | Beliey'd me his, before I ſpoke him fair, 


And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare. Dryd. 
10. Manufactured. . 


It had been no leſs a breach of peace to have 


wrought any mine of his, than it is now a breach 
—— to take a town of his in Guiana, and 
urn it. | ; 
it. Formed. 8 
„ us for the fame thing, is 


. 2 Cor. 
12. Excited by degrees, produced by degrees. 
The ſpirit is wrought, 

To dare things high, ſet 3 
1. 


The two friends had wrovgbt themſelves ſuch an 
habitual tenderneſs for the children under their di- 
rection, that each of them had the real paſſion of 
a father. Addiſon. 

Advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper 
which ſo many ſucceiſes had wrougbt the nation 
up to. Swift. 

Whatever littleneſs and vanity is to be obſerved 
in the minds of women, it is like the cruelty of 
butchers, a temper that is wragbe into them by 
that life which they are taught and accuſtomed to 
lead. | Laws 

15. Guided ; managed. 

A ſhip by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought. 

14. Agitated ; diſturbed. 

We ſtay upon your leiſure 
— ive = your favour; my dull brain was 

ꝛor ou 
With thiogs forgot. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Wax. The preter. and part. paiſive of wring. 
He firſt cald to me: 3 


No mortal was ever ſo much at eaſe, but his 
ſhoe him ſomewhere. L' Eftrange. 
he tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 
Through the wru»g boſom of the dying man. Thom, 
Wav. adj. [from writhe. ] 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right direction. 
Sometimes to her news of myſelftotell 
I go about, but then is all my beſt 
ry words, and ſtamm'ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb; 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sid. 
2. Diſtorted, 


Alilion, 


and Sir Roger will be with thee. Arbutbnot. 
Inſtructive work ! whoſe wry-mouth'd portrai- 


| 


ture 
Dj d the fates her confeſſors endure. Pope. 
_ 6 62 Cutting 


It is but a kick with thy heels, and awry mouth, 


WR V 
Cutting the u neck is never to be practiſed 
dut when the diſorder is a contraction of the maſ- 
tuideus muſcle. 
3- Wrung ; perverted ; wreſted. 


He mangles and puts a wry ſenſe upon proteſ- 
tant writers. | Atterbury. 


WRY 
To War. v. n. [from the adjeftive.] To be] Wav. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To make 


contorted and writhed ; to deviate from the right 


Sharp. | direction. 


Thete ry too much on the right hand, aſcrib- 
ing to the holy ſcripture ſuch kind of perfection as 
it cannot haves Sandys. 
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to deviate to diſtort. / 
Io what paſs are our minds brought, that from 
the right line of virtue are wryed to theſe crooked 
ſhifts ? Stancy, 
WrrvxEg'ck. nf. [terguilla, Lat.] A bird. 


X. 


15 a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Evgliſh languager. 


YAR 
At the beginning of words, is com- 
monly taken, though I think ero- 


neouſly, for a conſonant ; at the end, 


and when it follows a conſonant, is a 


vowel, and has the ſound of i. It is uſed at the}. 


end of words, and whenever two i 1's: would come 
together; and in words derived from the Greek, 
to expreſs the x. 2} was much uſed by the Saxons 
W ence y is found for i in the old Engliſh writers. 

Y is in old Engliſh ſometimes prefixed as an in- 
creaſing ſyllable to preterites, and paſſive partici- 
ples of verbs. It ſcems borrowed from ze, the 
Saxon augmentum of the preterite, It is ſometimes, 
put before preſent tenſes, but I think erroneoully. 

YACHT. 2. /.. [a Dutch word. ]. A ſmall ſbip 
fer carrying paſſengers. . 

Yarp. n./. zead, Saxon. ] 

1. Incloſed ground adjoining to an houſe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's 
yard, were, nothing regarding the crowiug of 
the cocks, he eat thein up. Brown's Jul. Err. 

Nanthus one day ſent Æſop into the yard, and 

ba le him look well about him. Eſiranpe. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar d, 
F ght harmlets battles in his homely yard: Dryden. 

2. ʒeyrd, Saxon, ] A meaſure of three feet. 

A pcer, a counſellor, and a-judge, are not to be 
meaſured by the common yard but by the pole of 
ſpecial grace, Bacon, | 

Ihe arms, fpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and 
mea ur ed from one end of the long finger on the 
ene hand, to that of the other; made a meaſure 
equa! tothe ſtature, and is named a fathom. Half of 
that, Y. from the end of the long finger of either 
ar, ſo ſrrexd, to the middle of the breaſt, is, with 
us, © ed a 757 * d. Helter on time. 

Arques uct of a Gothick ſtructure, that con- 


veys water from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, |. 


foundirion of tie loweſt arch to the top, 
Addi ſen. 


from t}: 
is two \nndred and thirty yr ds. 

3 lie ſaprrts of the le. 

A brecze irom ſhore began to blow; 
The 1a On ſhip their oars, and ceaſe tu row; 
, Tio hoiſt their ya" 105 a-trip, and all their ſails 
Let fall to court the wind. Dryden. 

Y ala waxb. 2. J. U rd and ward.] A. mea- 
fure of 1 yard. 

All the eevolutions in notare can give it nothing 
mę an tft & ores of Eimcofhons. What 


. 
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than there is between a ſyllogiſm and a m dwand. 
Collicr, 
YAkE.-adj, [zeanpe;. Saxon.] Ready: dex- 
trons ; eager. 
Tare, yare, good Iris, quick ;—methinks I hear 
Antony call. Shokeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
i I. do deſire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you 
have occaſion to uſe me for your turn, you ſhal! 
find me yore. - | Shakeſpear e. 
4 YAa'RELY. adv, [from yare.] Dextrouſly ; {kil- 
ully, - 
| The ſilken tackles, 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 
That yorely frame the office. Shak. Art. and Clecp. 
YauN,. » fo [zeann, Saxon.] Spun woo! ; 
woollen thread. 
You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, 
all the yarn ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud, if 
our faults whipt them not; and our crimes would 
deſpair, if they were not cheriſh'd by our virtues, 
$S hake ſpec . 
Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, 
which of all others ought to be moſt encouraged. 


It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Ni ins. 
The fates hut only ſpin the coarſer clue, 
The tineſt of the wool is left for you. 
Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, . 
And let the ſiſters cut below your line : 
The reſt among the rubbith may they ſweep, . 
Or add it to the yurn of ſome old miſer's heap. 
Dr ydin 
To.Y arr. v. n. [from the ſound, Lurie, Lat. 
To grow!,.or ſnarl like a dog. Ain ſu o/ tl 
Yazrow. n. ſ. [mill-folum Lat.] A plant. 
YawL. n./. Alittlevetlel belonging to a ſhip, 
for coovenierce of patling to aud fre m it. 
To YAWN. v. . [zeonan, Saxen. ] 
1. To gape : to ofcitate 3 to have the mouth, 
opened involuntarily by fumes, as in ſleepineſs. 
The ſad-ey'd juſtice, with lus furly hum, 
Dehvering o'cr_to executors. pale 
The lazy, y-20nmg drone, Shak-ſp. Nenry V. 
In „ wning, the iun r parchment of the ear 15 
extended. When a man yarwnetb, he cannot hear 
ſo well, Kain. 


ant / s thinking with fuck attributes? nomore 


At length ſhook off himſelf, and ald d the cam, 


T: mple. 


YAW 


And aſking yaws'd, for what intent ſhe came; 
Dr ydevs 
To whom the yawning pilot faſt aſleep, 
Me didſt thou bid to truſt the treacherous deen# 


Dryden. 
2. To open wide. 
The gaſhes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Ski þo 


Tis now the very v ite hing time of night, 
When churchyards yaw. Shakeſp. Hamitt, 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing up the tre:ſure of the realm. Sha, 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by kim devour'd, 
Like vomit from his y. uin entrails pour d. Sar, 

Hell at laſt 
Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos'd. 
Milian. 
The ſword pierc'd his tender ſides; 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning 
wound | 
Guſh'd out a phrple ſtream, Dryden. 
High ſhe rear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre 
ſtruck 
The yawning cliff : from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. 

2. To express defire by y:wning. . 

The chicteſt thing at which lay-reformers yawn, 
is, that the clergy may through conformity in con- 
dition, be poor as the apoſtles were. In wl ich 
one circumſtance, if they im2gine fo great per! c- 
tion, they. mui think that. church which hath 
ſach ſtore of m.euGicant friars, a church in that 
reſpect maſt happy. Hooetr. 

Yawn, v. ſ. | from the verb.] | 

1. Ofcitation, 

Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 
Stretch'd on the rack. of a too caſy chair; 
And heard thy everl.ſting y.wn confeſs 
The pains and y-unciines of idleneſs. 

2. Gape * Mat us. 

Heng tothe borders of the marſh they go, 
hat wines with the bale fol ſtreams below; 
And ſcnctines with a mighty yiwn, tis ſaid,” 
Opens a dul pattage to the dead, 
Who, e with fear, the rending earth ſurrer, 
And ft-rtle at the ſudden flaſh of day. Ad:!:ſone 

unn NG. od. | from yowr. Sleepy; flum- 
bering. 


P/ ies, 


Pepe, 


Fre to black Hecat's ſummons 


The ſhard-boru beetle, with his drowſy kums,, 
| Heth 
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Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ab. part. for dd. Cloathed. 

Her fight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words yc/ad with wiſdom's majeſty, 

Make me from wond'ring fall to weeping joys. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Y/ci.syev. [The participle paſſive of che, to 

call ; clepan, Saxon; with the increaſing particle 

7 which was uſed in the old Eugliſh in the prete- 

rites and par'iciples, from the Saxon ge.} Called; 

termed ; named, 

But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free, 

In heav'n yclep'd Eu hrofine, 

And by men, heart-eat:ng mirth. Milton. 
Yura'v. The ol preterite of to dread. Spenſcr. 
Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 
7+ are they which jult.fy yourſelves. Luke, xvi. 
YEA. adv. [ea, or Seca, Saxon ; Ja, Daniſh, 

German, and Dutch. | 
i. Yes. A particle of affirmation ; meaning, 

it is ſo, or is it o? 
1a, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every 

tree 11 the garden ? Gene iii. 1. 
Let your converſation be yea, yea ; nay, nay. 

Matthew, 5 

Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day? 
Whilit one ſays only v4, and t'other nay. Denbam. 

2. A particle by tuch the ſenſe is intended or 
enforced : not only ſo, but more than fo. 

I am wer); yea, my memory is tir'd. Shak: ſp. 

A raſcally, yea, forfooth, kaave, to bear a gen- 
tleman in hand, and then ſtand upon tecurity, $6. 

From tlieſe Philippine are brought coſtly tpices, 
yeaz. and gold too. Abbet's Deſcription of the World. 

All the promiſes of God are ya, and amen; 
that is, are verified, which is the importance of 
yta, and confirmed, which is meant by amen, into 
an immutability. ILon uad. 

They durſt abide 

ä thund' ring out of Sion, thron'd 
etween the cherubim ; yea, often plac'd 

Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton. 
Notwithſtanding this gre t proximity of man to 

himſelf ; yea, and notwithſtanding the obſerva- 
tions made in all ages, we ſtill remain ignorant of 
many things concerning ourſelves. Hu. 
J Y£AD, or NEO E. v.n preterite ved. [This 
word ſeems to have been corruptly formed from 
zeod, the Saxon preterite of an.] To go; to 
march. Obſolete. 

They wander at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, 

And to their folds y-ad: at their own leifure. Sper. 
Then bad the knight this lady y:d- aloot, 

And to an hill herſelf withdraw aſide, 

From whence ſhe might behold that battle's 

proof, 

And eke be ſafe from danger far deſcry'd. Spenjer. 
Vet for ſhe yd: thereat half aghaſt, 

And Kiddy the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer. 

The ſame mighty man of God, 

That bloud red billows like a walled front, 

On either fide diſparted with his rod, 

Till that his army dry-foot through them yod. Spenſ. 
To Ve. v. ». ſeaman, Saxon.] To brug 

young. Uſed of ſheep 

This I ſcarcely drag along, 

Who ye ming on the rocks has left her young. Pryd. 

Eves yearn tha poll ed l12inb with the beat danger. 
None. 

YeaxLI1NG. 3. .. {from year] The young of 
ſheep. 

All the yeanlings which were ſtreak'd and pict, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shak fp- ire. 

Year. u. /. {3&in, Saxon. ] 

1. If one by the word y-ar mean twelve months 
of thirty days exch, i.. three hundred and Gxcy 
days: another int-n a ſolar yr of three hundrie:. 
ſixty-five days; and a third mean a lunar y e Or 
twelve lunar montlis, 1. . three hundred fifty-four 
days, there will be a great variation and error in 
their account of things, unle(s they re well ab- 
prized of each other's meaning. g. 

See the minutes, how they run: 

How many makes the hour full complcat, 

How many hours bring about the Cy, 


YEA 


How many days will finiſh up the yecr, 
How many 2 a mortal man may live. Shateſp. 
Vith the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn. Mid. 
Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man 
for every thouſand years, yet long before this time 
there ſhould have been a grcater number than there 
could be ſands in the earth. W :hens. 
The doctor upon occaſion calculating his ex- 
pences on himtelf, found them to be not above 
tive pound in the yer, Fell. 
O.tparo:s creatures have eggs enough at firſt 
conceived in them, to. ſerve them for many years 
laying, allowing ſuch a proportion for every year, 
as will ſerve for one or two incubations. Kay. 
He accepted a curacy of thirty puunds a year. 


Fruit. 

2. It is often uſed plurally, without a plural 
termination, 

I fight not once in forty year. Shakeſpeare. 


3. In the plural, old age. 
Some mumble-news 
That ſmiles his cheek in years, and knows the 
trick 
To make my lady laugh when ſhe's diſpos'd, 
Told our intents. Shakeſp .iuv''s Labour Loſt. 
There died alio Cecile, 1Gottier. to King Ed- 
ward IV. being of extreme %, and who had 
lived to fee three princes of her body crowned, 
and four murthered. Bacon's Henry VII. 
He look'd in years, yet in his years were feen 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 
YE/arLiNG. adj. | from year.] Being a year old. 
A y-ar ling bullock to thy name ſhall tmoke ; 
Untam'd, unconfcions of the galling yoke, Pepe. 
Y=ARLY. adj. | from year. Annual; happen- 
ing every year; lating a yeas. 
The year ly courſe that brings chis day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holiday. S424. Aing Jobn. 
Why the changing oak ſhould thed 
The yeurly honour of his ſtately head; 
Whiiſt the diſtinguiſh'd vew is ever ſeen, 
Uncbang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
: Prior. 
TI IARLVY. adv. Annually ; once a year. 
He that outlives this day, and fees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 
And fay, to-morrow is Saint Critpian. SH paare. 
For numerous blefſings yearly ſhower'd, 
\nd property with plenty crown'd ; 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive ; 
For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe. 
Dryden. 
Nor numerous are our joys, when life is new, 
And yearly ſome are falling of the few. Younr. 
% YEanv. v. n. [eannan, Saxon. } To feel 
creat internal uneaſinets. In ene it is ſometimes 
. It is by Spenſer uſed tor defire, or the pain 
of longing ; it now imphes tenderneſs or pity. 
He deſpis d to tread in due degree, 
But chaff d, and foam'd, with courage fierce and 
ſtera, 
And to be eas'd of that baſe burden Mill did . 
SY er. 
Make the libbard ſtern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did 
yearn, Spenſer. 
Thau peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Miglit fee the moving of ſome quick: 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage e.:rned it to wake, 
And manfully thereat ſhot. 
Falſtaff, he is dend, 
And we mult y-.un therefore. Shak-l, Henry V. 
!of-ph made haſte ; for his bowels did yoorn 
1p his brother: and he ſought where to weep, 
3:14 he enter'd into his chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 
her the fair Lencothoe he ſpy d, 
lo check s free !:, impatient Pheebus „end, 
Though lt the world was in his courſe conce»n'd. 
Waller. 


Spenſer. 


Yet for al the yearning pain 
Y*'hove ſafer'd for their loves, in vain, 
teur they 1 prove fo nice and cov, 
To hav: and t bold, aud to enjoy. 


Hudicras. 


w_u_— oo Ro mags 
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Where our heart does but relent, his melts x 
where our eye pities, his bowels y-arn, South's Ser. 

At deholding the miſeries of others, they find 
ſuch yearmngs in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible 
commotions raiſed in their breaſts, as they can by 
no means fatisfy. Calany, 

Your mother's heart yearns towards you. ddiſea. 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain d; 
Bu: Anticlus, unable to controul, 
Spoke loud the language of his year»ing foul. Pipe. 
To YEAKN. v. a. Togrieve; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 

bak. ſpeare. - 


Tun your heart to ſee it. 
I am not covetous of gold, 
It year»s me not if men my garments wear. Sub,. 

Yer x. =, /. [from zealepe, y-lbw, Saxon. ] 
The yellow part of the egg. It is commonly pro- 
nounced, and often written yolk. 

The v of the egg couduceth little to the gene- 
ration of the bird, but only to the nouriſhment of 
the ſame : for if a chicken be opened, when it is 
new-hatched, you ſtall ud much of the yolk re- 
maining. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

That a chicken is formed out of the yell of an. 
egg, with ſome antient philoſophers the people 
ſtill opinion. Br, 

All the feather'd kiad, 
From th' included yolk, not ambient white 9" | 
I den. 

To YELL. v. 2. To cry out with — 
agony. 

Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly vll; 

Nor griſly vultures make us once affenred. Spenſer. 

Each new morn, | 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new ſorrows” 

Strike heav'n on the face, that it reſaunds, 

As if it felt with Scotland, and ycl/d out 

Like ſyllables of dolour. Shakeſpeare's Macbeib. 
Now worſe than e'er he was before, 

Poor Puck doth v, poor Puck doth roar, 

That wak'd queen Mab, who doubted fore - 

ume treaſon had been wrought her. Ds 

Y-lling monſters, that with ceaſelefs cry 
Surround me. Alia. 


Night - truck fancy dreams the ye/lmg ghoſt. 
OY Thomſen. 


Yrzrit. n. {. [from the verb. ] A cry of horrour. 
With like tim'rous accent and dire 5%, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is ſpread in populous cities. Shiteſpeare's Cthel's, 
Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains - 
Of ſonnaing laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh'd at their cries, 
And alk'4 his guide from whence thoſe yell; ariſe ? 
Dryden. . 
Others in frantick mood 
Run howling through the ſtreets ; their bideous 
yll; | 
Rend the dark welkin. Phils. . 
YELLO\V. adj. | yealepe, Saxon f gh wv. 
Dutch, %%, Italian.] Being of. a bright glariug. 
colovr, 4 geld. 
Ori!y vey that come to ſee a fellow 
Tn 2 hing miley cout, guarded with yoloxu 
Will be dec. i'd; Shateſþrare's Hen. VIII. Prol gre. 
He brought the green ear and the yelow mw 
ten. 
After a lively orange, followed an int enſe hricht 
and cop10..5 y-l/:w, which was alſo the beſt of all 


the ye/lows. N. wie. 
Vegligent of food, 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the y«//zw broom. 
Thomſon, 


Y»'/.Lownov. . A gold coin. A very law 
word. 

John did not ſtare the cauſe ; there wanted not 
ye//orutoys to fee countel. All latb. 7 bn Bull... 
Y &LLOWHAMMER. 1. ſ. | cenchrynus Ce. A 

bare. 
Y #/t. 1.0w15SH.. adj. [from yellow. ] Approach- 


ing to vu. 


Atthouzh amber be commonly oa yelluwwnh one 
lour, vet tnere is found of it alſo black, white, 
brown, green, blue, and purple. W-rtmard,. 

Y =LLOw1+ 4iNESS. . ſ. \ from yel/aw:fo.} The 


| 


ity of a>proaching to yellow. 
quality of app ing to y a 
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Bruiſ:+ madder, being drenched with the like 
alcalizate ſolution, exchanged its yel/awneys for a 
redneſs. Boyl-. 

YE'LLOWYESS. v. /. {from ye H. 

1. The quality of being yellow. 

Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well 
matured, as appeared in the ye/{crvn:ſs and ſweet- 
nels. Bacon' Nat, Hit. 

Yellowneſs of the ſkin and eyes, and a ſaffron- co- 
loured urine, are ſigns of an intlammatory diſpo- 
fition of the liver. Ar lui bunt. 

2. It is uſed in S eare for jealouſy. 

Ford I will poſſeſs with ye Fhabeſpeare. 

Y:t'tLows. n. . A diſeaſe in horſes, When 
the gall-pipe is topped up, that matter which 
ſhould be turned into gall is carried back into the 
blood, and tinctures it yellow; ſo that the eyes, 
inſide of the lips, ſlaver, and all the parts of the 
horſe, that are capable of ſhewing the colour, ap- 
pear yellow, Farricrs Die. 

His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and raſed with the 
ve/lowws, bak, Taming of the Shrew. 

7 YELP. v.n. [xealpan, Saxon.] To bark as 
a beagle-hound after his prey. 

A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 

Maz'd with a yc{pinz kennel of French curs. Sta. 

YEOMAN. . 1 { Of this word the original is 
much doubted : the true etymology ſeems to be 
that of Junius, who derives it from gema, Fri- 
ſick, a villager. ] 

t. A man of a ſmalleſtate in land; a farmer; 
2 geatle-man farmer. 

Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the ho- 
neſt farmers and ſubſtantial y-o-e- do theirs. Locke. 

He that has a ſpaniel by his ſide is a yeomar of 
about one hundred pounds a year, an honeſt man : 
he is juſt qualified to kill an hare. Addiſon. 
2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind of ce- 
remonious title given to ſcldiers : whence we have 
ſtill „omen of the guard. 

Tall ycomen ſeemed they, and of great might, 

Aud wereenraged ready ſtill for fight, Spenſer. 
You, good yeorren, 

Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew ns here 

The mettle of your paſture. Sh1keſ, Henry V. 

He inſtituted, for the ſecurity of his perſon, a 
band of fifty archers, under a captain, to attend 
him, by the name of yeomer of his guard. Icon. 

The appointment for th' enſuing night he 

heard ; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 
Two brawny yeom:n of his truſty guard. Dryd. 

At Windſor St. John whiſpers me i' th ear; 
The waiters ſtand in ranks, the yeumen cry 
Make room, as if a duke were paſling by. 

Swift. 

3. It was probably a frecholder not advanced to 
the rank of a gentleman. 

H's grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third ſon to the third Edward, k g of England: 
Spring creſtleſs y--wen from ſo deep a root? Shak. 

4. It ſeems to have had likewiſe the notion of a 
gentleman ſervant. 

A jolly yecmad, marſhall of the hall, 

Whoſe name was appetite, he did beitow 
Both gueſts and meats. Sponſor, 

YEo/MANRY. . ſ. [from y:oman.] The collec- 
tive body of yeomen. | 

This did amortize a great part of the lan«s of the 
Kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the - 
un, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacom. 

To YERK. v. 4. [Of unknown etymology ] To 

throw out or move with a ſpring, 

A leaping horſe is ſaid to yer 4, or ſtrike out his 
hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his whole 
hind quarters, ſtretching out the two hinder legs 
Near together, and even to their full extent. 

Farrier' Dif. 
Their wounded ſteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
irt out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 
Shak ſpe ne, 
Yernx. »./. from the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN, v. a. Sce VAN. | 


Ys. adv, [ Fire, Sixon. ] 


| 


TET 
1, A term of affirmation ; the affirmative par- 


ticle oppoſed to 2, 

Pray, Madam, are you married ?—27, More. 

2, It is a word of enforcement : even ſo, not 
only ſo, but more. 

This were a fit ſpeech for a general in the head 
of an army, when going to battle: ys, and it is 
no leſs fit ſpeech in the head of a council, upon a 
deliberation of entrance into a war. Bacon. 

. Yes; you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 

Who from his ſtady rails at human kind, 

Though u hat he learns he ſpeaks. 
VEST. . ſ. [ ʒert, 1 
1. The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer in fer- 

mentation; barm. 

and outward means do fail, 

And have no power to work on ale. 

When drays bound high, they never croſs be- 

hind, | 

Where bubbling y-2ft is blown by guſts of wind. 

Gay. 

2. The ſpume on troubled water ; foam ; froth. 

Now the ſhip boring the moon with her main 
maſt, and anon ſwallowed with ye and froth, as 
you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſhead. Sp,. 

Yu s Ter. adj. [ ghiſter, Dutch; befternus, Lat.] 
Being next before the preſent day. It is not often 
uſed but in compoſition with another word, as du 
or nizht. 

Love might as well be ſou'd upon our ſands, 
As in a breaſt ſo barren : 

To love an enemy, the only one 

Remaining too, whom 5e, ſun beheld 

Muſt'ring her charms. Dryden's Don S:b1ſ/ion. 
Ye's TE&DAY. . f. | gircandæz, Saxon. ] The 

day laſt paſt; the day next before to- day. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 

And all our y-ferd.:y; have lig, ed fools 

The way to duſty death. Shakeſp. Mach-th. 
We are but of ved, and know nothing, be- 

cauſe our days upon earth arc ma. Fob vii. 
You are but fluid, chan 7'd fince y {+ dry 3 

Next day repairs but ill lt law licay 

Nor are, although the river kccp the name, 

Y:fterd.y's waters, and to-day's the fame. 

If „erdiy could be recail'd again, 

Ev*n now would I conclude my happy reign. Dy. 
Tefterday was ſet apart as a day of publick 

thankſgiving for the late extraordinary ſucceſſes. 

Huldiſen 

Mrs. Simper ſends complaint in your yefterd-:y' 

Spectator. FAlddijon's Spe/7Jt. 
Naked from the womb 

We y feerday came forth; and in the tomb 

Naked again we mult to-morrow lie : 

Born to lament, to labour, and to die. 
Ye'srrrxvay. atv. On the day laſt paſt. 
Martins gave us y;ferd:y a repreſentation of the 

empire of the Turks, with no ſmall vigour of 

words. Bacon. 

Vs TTRXIOUr. 2. f. The night before this 
night. 

YE'STERNIGHT. adv, On the night laſt paſt, 

Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over; 

For ye/-*rnight by Cateſby was it ſent me. Shakeſp. 
The diſtribution of this conference was made by 

Eupolis vftormoht.s Bacon. 
Is Tv. adj. [from ,.] Frothy ; ſpumy ; 

fe amy. 

Trough you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; thongh the /e waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. S!ateſpeare. 

II. c. ſxyr, ger, ze ra, Saxon. Ne- 
vertheleſs; notwithiſtanding; however. N 

They had a king was more than him before; 
But yet a King, where they were nought the more. 


Pop: . 


Denne. 


7 br. 


Daniel. 
Frenc! laws forbid the female reign, 
Ter love does them to flav'ry draw. Cowley. 


Though ſuch men have lived never ſo much up- 
on the reſerve : et if they be obſerved to have a 
particular fondneſs for perſons noted for any fin, 
it is ten to one but there was a communication in 
the fin, before there was ſo in affectiun. Scauth. 


Hudibras. - 


ns i Th 


The heathens would never ſuffer their gods to 
he reviled, which y-: were no gods; and ſhall it 
be allowed to any man to make a mock of him 
that made heaven and earth ? Tiltſor, 

He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, 
and is too inquiiitive through the whole tragedy ; 
yt theſe imperfections being balanced by great 
virtues, they hinder not our compaſſion for his mi. 
ſeries. Dryden's Duf! ny. 

Let virtuoſo's in five years be writ, 

Yet not one thought accuſe thy toil of wit. Drydn, 
Yer. adv. 

r. Beſide; over and above. 

This furniſhes us witu yet one more reaſon, why 
our Saviour lays ſuch a particular ſtreſs on acts of 
mercy. Hitterbur y, 

2. Still; the ſtate ſtill remaining the ſame. 

They atteſt facts they had heard while they were 
yet heathens ; and had they not found reaſon to be- 
lieve them, they would ſtill have continued hea- 
thens, and made no mention of them in their wri- 
tings. Addiſon, 

3. Once again. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indul;e, dread cl140s and eternal night. Fope's Dux. 

4. At this time; ſo ſoon ; hitherto ; with a ne- 
gative before it. 

Tholes being aſked when a man ſhould marry, 
faid, young men wt yet ; old men, not at all. Bac. 

5. Atleaiſt; at all. Noting uncertainty or in- 
detormination. | 

A man that would form a compariſon betwixc 
Quintilian's decl»mations, if yet they be Quinti- 
ian's, and the orvtions f Tully, would be in dan- 
ger of forfeiting his diſcretion. Hater. 

6. It denotes continuance and extenſion, greater 
or ſmaller. 

Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand 
Is ebbing to the laſt : | 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your ſin, 
Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorm. Dyyd . 
Yet a few days, and thoſe which now appear 

In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change. Dryden, 
7. Still ; in a new degree, 

He thit takes from a thief that which the thief 
took from an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, 
is the wickeder thief of the two, by how much 
the rapine is made het blacker by the pretence of 
picty and juſtice. L' Eftranges 

8. Even; afterall. A kind of emphatical ad- 
dition to a negative. 

If any man negle& his duty, his fault muſt not 
be aſcribed to the rule appointed, neither yet to 
the whole church, W bugifte. 

Men my not too raſhly believe the confetiions 
of witches, nor vet the evidence againſt them; 
for the witches themſelves are imaginative, and 
people are credulous, and ready to impute acci- 
dents and natural operations to witchcraft. Paco. 

Nur yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn 
Was abſeit, after ali his miſchief done, 

The prince of darkneſs. A\'alten'; Par. Reg. 
9. Hitherto : ſom times with as before it. 
Hope beginning here, with a trembling expec- 

tation of things far rer1 ved, and os y-t but only 

heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition of 
that u hich no tongue can expreſs, Hookers 

Ye'vetx, for gives. 

Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance 

even ? 

Let that room to my lady be yewen 

She ſhall be a grace, 
To fill the fourth place, 

And reign with the reſt ia heaven. Spenſcr. 
Yew, u. ſ. [op, Saxon; yw, Welſh. This is of- 

ten written 4; but the former orthography is 

at once nearer to the ſound and the derivat ion. 

Se Evgn.] A tree of tough wood: uſed for 

bows, and therefore planted in church- yards. 


It hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of 


many apices, for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſh- 
room, and are barren ; but the embryocs, which 
are produced at remote diſtances on the ſame tree, 
do afterward become hollow beli-ſhaped yarns 
3 hic 
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which are full of juice, and include ſeeds ſome- 
what like acorns, having, as it were, a little cup 
to each. Miller, 
The ſhooter evgh, the broad-leav'd ſycamore, 
The barren plantane, and the walnut ſound ; 
The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth Mill deplore, 
Alder the owner of all witeriſh ground. EA. 
Slips of yew, 2 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Shak:ſp. Mach. 

3 He drew, . 

And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough Dry. 

The diſtinguiſh'd y-w is ever ſeen, Ls 

Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
„ig. 
YEe'wEN. adj. [from yew.] Made of the wood 
yew. 

His ſtiff arms to ſtretch with egen bow, 

And manly legs till paſting to and fro. Hubb. Talc. 

To YEX. v.n. To have the hiccough. 

IX. . . The hiccough. 

VrEAE. adv, | yrene, Saxon. ] Together. Spen. 

To YIELD. 2. a. ʒel dan, Saxon, to pay. 

1. To produce; to give in return for cultivation 
or labour. 

When thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not hence- 
forth / unto thee her ſtrength. Gen, iv. 12. 

No country for the bignels of it can be better 
watered, or yield fairer fruits. Heylyn. 

Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yelled 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five 
thouſand drachms, eight hundred and ſeven pounds 
five ſhillings and ten pence. Arbut 

2. To produce in general. 

He makes milch kine yie/d blood. Shak-ſp. 
The wilderneſs yie{d:th food for them. Job. x xiv. 
All the ſubſtances of an animal, fed even with 

aceſcent ſubſtances, yie/d by fire nothing but alka- 
line ſalts. Arbuthnst. 
3. To afford; to exhibit. 
Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not 
without ſo mighty a lour as that face could _ 
Sidney. 
The mind of man defireth evermore to know 
the truth, according to the moſt infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yie/d. Hooker. 
If you take the idea of white, which one parcel 
of ſnow yielded yeſterday to your ſight, and ano- 
ther idea of white from another parcel of ſnow 
you ſee to-day, and put them together in your 
mind, they run into one, and the idca of whiteneſs 


is not at all increaſed. Lacke. 
4. To give as claimed of right. 
I the praiſe 
Yield thee, ſo well thou haſt this day — 
L700, 


5. To allow; to concede. ; 
I yield it juſt, ſaid Adam, and ſubmit. Milton. 
I that have not only yie/d:d, but challenged the 
undoubted truth of the propo{.tion, can make no 
queſtion of its coro!laries. Hammond. 
6. To permit; to grant. 
Life is but air, 
That yields a paſſage to the whiſtling ſword, 
And cloſes when tis gone. Dryden: Don Sc. 
7. To emit ; to expire.! 
Often did 1 ftrive 
To yield the ghoſt ; but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth b 
To find the empty, vaſt and wand'ring air. Sh. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and vi 
up the ghoſt. Gen. xlix. 33- 
8. To reſign; to give up: ſometimes with a 
particle as «wp or over, 
He not yield over to old age his country de- 
lights, eſpecially of hawking, was, at that time, 
following a merlin, brought to ſee this injury of- 
fered unto us. Sidney. 
Thus I have i up into vour hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
She to realities vie all her ſhows. An. 
'Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of th45 
evil, and an unwillingneſs to yield ip their own 
opinions. Waits. 
9. To ſurrender: ſometimes with . : 
The enemies ſometimes offered unto the foldi- 
ers, upon the walls, great rewards, if they would | 


yield. 


bnot. | unto them. 


| FOE 
yield up the city, and ſometimes threatened them as 
fait. Knoles. 
They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 


At random y::/d:4 up to their miſrule. Millan. 

To Y:ELD. U, *. 

1. To give up the conqueſt ; to ſubmit. 

He ve not in his fall; 

But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Dani. / 
All is not loſt : immortal hate, 

And courage never to ſubmit or yie/d. Nilton. 

If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any ani- 
mal be ſtopt, it tuddenly yie/ds to nature, and dies. 

Walten's chnghcr, 
There he ſaw the fainting Grecians vici, 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Purſu'd by fierce Achilles. Dryden. 
2. To comply with any perſon, motive or 
power. | 
Conſidering this preſent age ſo full of tongue, 
and weak of brain, behold we yic/d to the ſtream 
thereof. Hooker. 
I fee a yield in the looks of France: 

Mark, how they whiſper. Shakeſp. King John. 
7 This ſupernatura! ſoliciting, if ill, 

Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs ? 

If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair ? Shak. 

With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to 
Prov. 
The Jews have agreed to deſire thee that thou 
wouldſt bring down Paul; but do not thou 5% 
Acts, XXii. 21. 
They ſhew the world that they are not of a 
yelding temper, which will be wronged or baffled. 

Ketth-awell. 
3- Tocomply with things required or enforced. 
There could be no ſecure peace, except the La- 
cedemonians yie/{-d to thoſe things, which being 
granted, it would be no longer in their power to 
hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converſe 

Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Miltcn. 

4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not to 
deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that this 
God is almighty and juſt, it cannot be avoided but 
that, after this life ended, he adminiſters juſtice 
unto men. Hail. 

5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or 
any other quality. 

The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray 
betwixt the Lapithæ and Centaurs, y:e/d to no other 
part of this poet. Dryden. 

Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields'? Pope. 
Y1t/LÞER. u. /. [from yicld.] One who yields. 
Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 
Some ſleeves, ſome hats; from yie/ders all things 
catch. Shakeſpeare. 

Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yi:/der up of breath. Shak. 

YOKE. . . [zeoc, Saxon; jock, Dutch; j- 
gun Latin: jovgy French. ] 

1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught 
oven. 

Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiſh, and 
upon which never came yoke. Numb. xix. 2. 

A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

2. A mark of ſervitude; flavery. 

Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Sbateſy. Macteth. 
In bands of iron fetter'd you ſhall be; 

In eaſier ye than what you put on me. Dryden. 

3- A chain; a link; a bond. 

This „de of marriage from us both remove, 
Where two are bound today, though neither love. 

Dryden. 
A couple; two; a pair. Ir is uſed in the 
plural with the ſingular termination. 

"Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a „ of his diſcarded men. Shakeſp. 

His lands a hundred y-&: of oxen till'd. Pryden. 

A yok; of mules out goes a yoke of oxen, when 
ſet to work a the i une tune; tor mules are ſwifter. 

r.ume. 
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YON 


To Yor. v. c. [from the noun.] 

T1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promiſed to do, if he alone would 
yoke together two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plow - 
ing the ground, ſow dragons teeth. I. I /frange. 

Four milk-w dite bulls, the Thracian uſe vf old, 
Were y:#' to draw his car of burnith'd gold. 

Ke . Dryden, 

2. To join or couple with another. 

My name 
Be ya with his that did betray the beſt. Shakeſp. 
Catjjus, you are yot-d with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. Shakeſp. 

Seek nut in Latian bands to yoks - 

Our fair Lavinia. Dryden Aneid.. 

3. To enſlave ; to ſubdue. . 

Thefe are the arms 
With which he 494-46 your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities. Shak» ſpcarr. 

4. To reſtrain ; to confine. 

Men marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine 


angle life, than to be y in marriage. Bacen.. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton. 
The words and promiſes, that yoke 

The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras, 


Yo'kE-ELM. . /. | carpimer, Lat.] A tree. inf. 
Yo/KEFELLOW.) ». . | yok: and fellow, or 
Vox ENA E, mate. 
I. Companion in labour. 
Tok-fellvws in arms, 
Let us to France. Shakeſ. Henry V. 
2. Mate; fellow; commonly partner in mar 
riage. 6 
You cannot think me fit 
To be th' ef of your wit, 
Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts 
To be the partner of your parts. 
Before Toulon thy yokemats lies, 
Where all the live- long night he ſighs. Steprey, 
Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by railing at the ſex, very often chuſe one of the 
moſt worthleſs for a companion and yok fe/low. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
YoLD, for yielded. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
Vork. . ＋ [See XLE. ] The yellow part of 
an egg. 
Nature hath provided a large 50 in every egg, 
a great part whereof remaineth after the ckicken 
is hatched ; and, by a channel made on purpoſe, 
ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh the chick for a 
conſiderable time. Ray on the Creation, 


3 aj. Iʒeond, Sax. ] Being at a diſ- 
838 tance within view. 


Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak 
with you. . Shakeſp. Twelfth Nights 


Good mother, do not marry me to you fool. Sha.. 


Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor 
of ſtate in a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, 
and y-»d haberdather in a velvet gown furred with 
ſables? Ben Jonſan s Diſcoveries. 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four 
hundred thouſand men, diſcovered the army of 
the Romans, being not above fourteen thouſand,. 
marching towards him: he made himſelf merry 
with it, and ſaid, ysnder men are too many for an 
ambaſſage, and too few for a fight. Bacon. 


For proof look up. 
And read thy lot in you celeſtial ſign. Milton, 
You flow'ry arbors, vonder allies green. Milton.. 


Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 
But nigh yen mountains let me tune my lays. Pepe. 
Then hea; me, gracious Heav'n, and grant my 
ray'r, 
Mako munch man the fav'rite of thy care: 
Nouriſh the plant with thy celeſtial dew, 
Like manna let it fall, and ſtill be new. Harte. 
If I were to fall down yord-r precipice and break 


my neck, I ſhovld be no more a man of this world.. 
Heattiee. 


Yox. adv. At a diſtance within view. 
Foy. It is uſed when we direct the eye 
Yo/NnER. from another thing to the object. 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And ſay what thou ſee ſt hend. Shale p. T. _ 
may 
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Firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring 
Him that you ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The ch:rub, comemplation. Aen. 


Tord r are two apple-women ſcolding. hin 


? 
Vox. adj. [I know not whence derived. | 
Mud; furious: perhaps tranſported with rage; 


under altenation of nard ; in which ſenſe it con- 


cu. with the reit. 

Ihen ke alicn, which hath long time ſought 
Illis rubbed whelps, aud at the laſt thein found 
Aimongit the epherd iwains, then waxeth wood 

And jr; f 
So fierce he 1:id about him. Senſer. 
Nor thoſe three brethren, Lombard, fierce and 


pen '& Fairfax: 
Yorr, or F Ie. adv. | 3&0" Saxon. 
1. Long. 


Witneis the bmning alte, which he ſwore, 
And, guilty, Lcavens of his hold pertury ; 

Which, though he bath polluted oft and 50e, 
Yet I to them for judgment juſt do fly, Spenser. 

2. Of old time; long ago: with F before it. 

And ſcated here a ſee, his biſhoprick of yr2, 
Upon the fartheſt point of tins unfruitful ſhore. 

: Drayton 
Three briglu-ey'd Veſta long Fre 
To ſolitacy daturn bore. Milton. 

There lit d, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow ſomewhat ald, and very poor. Drydcn. 

yore an antient baron lid; 

Ereat gifts beituw'd, ad greut reſpect receiv'd. 
JV iar. 

Ile deri! piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to beholq, 

Aud tong'd to tempt him, like good Job of old ; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 
Pepe. 

Yor. pon. [eop, wh, Saxon; of ze, ye] 

r. The oblique cafe of y-. 

You have heard of the diſpenſation of the grace 
ef God, which is given me to you ward. Tb. iii. 2. 

I thought to ſhow 494 

How eaſy *twas to die, by my example, 

And Hanſel fate before y-u. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

2. It is uſed in the nominative in the common 
Iinguage, when the addrefs is to perſons; and 
tough firft introduced by corruption, is now eft.!- 
bliſned. In the following lines y-u and y- are uſed 
ur grammatically in the places of each other; but 
even this uſes is crſtomary. 

What gain yu by forbidding it to teaze ye? 

It now can neither trouble ye, nor pleaſe .. 
Dryd-n, 

3. It is the ceremonial word for theſecond per- 
fon firFuler, and is alu ays uſed, except ia ſolemn 
linguice. 

In vin yu tell your parting lover, 

Try with fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 
Kut, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you 
Are deitin'd Hymen's willing victim ton. Pepe. 

4. It i uſed indefinitively, as the French en; 
aid one; whoſoever. 

We pafied by what was one of thoſe rivers of 
buraing matter: this looks, at a diſtance, like 
new-plowed land; but as v come near it, yu ſee 
nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods 

Addiſon en ltaly. 

g. %ig uſed in the ſubſequent members of 
ſentence, as d. Ninguiſhed from ye. 

Stand forth, 5 champions, who the gaunilct 

wiell, 
Or yu the ſwift ſt racers of the field. Pep-. 

YOUNG. «dj. nz, yeor gy, Lax. joerg. Dutch. ! 


Intimes “ yore 


1. Bein in the firſt part of liſe; not old: uſed 


of anin 2] life. 
Gueſts ſhould be interlarded, aſter the Perfan 
cuſtom, by ages „u, and old. Cuw's Swy. of C. 
There's nt the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 
hold't, 
But in his m tion like an angel ſinge, 
Still quirin to the yu p-ey'd cher ubims. Shakſp. 
I firmly am refolv'd 
Not to beſtow my e daughter, 
Before I he a hiſban for the clder. Shut peus e. 
Thou old and true Meienius, 


| 
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Thy tears are ſalter than a yow»gr man's, 
And venomous to thing eyes. Shateſp. Ctrl luna. 
He ordain'd a lady for his prize, 
Generally praiſeful, fair and 5% , and Ncil'd in 
howewilerics, . Chapman. 
In timorous deer he hanſels his v parys, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. CD. 
Nor need'ſt thou by thy daughicr to be told, 
Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 
Thou haſt been young, Dryd.n. 
When ue ſay a ran is yp, we mean that his 
age is yet but a ſmall part of thet which uſually 
men attain to: and Muhen we denominae him old, 
we mean that his duration is run out alraoſt to the 
end of that which men do not uſually exceed. I oc le 
It will he but au ill example to prove, that do- 
Minion, by God's ordination, belonged to the eldeſt 
tun ; becauſe Jacob the unge/t here had it. Locke. 
From earth they rear him ttruggling now with 
death, 
And Neſtor's v αναe / ſtops the vents of breath. Pope. 
2. Ignorant ; weak. 
Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. 
Shakeſpear to 
3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. 
There be trees that bear beſt u hen they begin 
to he old, as almonds; the cauſe is, for that ll 
tree that bear muſt have an oily fruit; a4 young 
trees have a more watry juice, and lets concocted. 
; Baton 
YoUuxG. 3. . The offspring of animals collec- 
tively. 
The hedge- ſparrow fed the cackoo ſo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its yg, Shuke prove. 
So many days my ewes hath been with yourg ; 


So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. 


Shakripore. 

Ihe eggs diſclos'd their callow young. Milton. 

The reafun why birds are oviparons, and lay 
eggs, hat do not bring forth their young alive, is 
becauſe there might be more plenty. More. 

Not jo her yowg ; for their unequal line 
Was heroe:.make, half human, half divine; 
Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, 

n' immortal part afſum'd immortal ſtate. Dryden. 

Thoſe inſets, for whoſe yow1g nature hath not 
made proviſion of ſuſticient tuſtenance, do them- 
ſelves gather and Jay up ia ſtore for them. May. 

You'xG15H#, adj, [from .] Somewhat 
Young. 

She let her ſecond room to a very genteel . 
man. Tall. 

You'xo11xG. . f. [from young; yeonglng, 
Saxon. | Any creature in the firſt part of life. 

More dear unto their God, than youre/ings to 
their dam. ' Fairy Queen. 

Yeungling, thou canſt not love ſo dear as I— 
rey beard, thy love doth freeze. Shakeſpeare. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not 
unreaſonable to inter, they ſuckle their v 
with milk. Br own, 

Encourag'd thus, ſhe brought her vit nigh. 

Dryden. 

The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrheidz bred, 

Snatctid irom his dam, and the tame yaengling 

fed. Dryden. 

You'x6 Lv. «dv, [from young] 

1. Earl; in life. 

Say we read lectures to yon, 
Tow yong/y he began to ſerve his country, 
on long continu'd, and what ſtock he ſprings of. 
Shak-ſprare. 

2. Iznorantly ; weakly. 

You/Ncs TER. I”. g. [from yowg.] A young 

You'xK+rR. perſon : in contempt. 

What, will you make a ywunkter of me * ſhall 1 
ot take mine eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall ſo have 
my pocket pick'd. Shok /p Henry IV. 

S:e how the morning opes her golden gates, 
\nd takes her farew: 1 of the glorious ſun : 
low well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Frim'd like a youker prancing to his love. Shakeſp. 

While Ulyſſes ſlept there; and cloſe by 
The other y-}&-rs, he abroad would ly. Chapman. 

Fame tell”, by age fame reverend grown, 

Chat Phazbus gave his Chariot to lus ſon ; 


YOU 

And whil!t the t from the path declines, 

Admiring the ſtrange beauty of the Hens, 

Proud ct the charge, he drove the fiery horfe, 

And would ontdo his father in his courſe. G TA 

The v, er, whoat nine and three 

Drinks with his fifters milk and tea, 

From breakfaſt reads till twelve o'clock, 

Burnet ond Heylin, Hobbes and Loche. DP» js, 

VouxGT#. n |. | from yeorg. ] Youth. 'Obſel-te. 

The mournful maſe in mirth now 1:{t ne mas, 
As ſhe ws wont in yur gth and ſummer days, egi. 

You r. „nen, | eopen. Saxon. } ; 

t. Beloaging tovor, E is uſed properly when 
we ſp2;k to more than one, and ceremoniouſly and 
cuſtomarily when T9 only one. 

Either y unpungoncd miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's 
outprized by a trite. So poor 

Impute vu danger to our 1gnorance ; 

The braveſt men are ſubject moſt to chance, D.. 

Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear, ; 

Tit k onthe ſtrength which once yur fathers bore, 

n 

2. Tour is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe. 

Every true man's apparel fits yoo thief: if it dz 
tos little for yu thief, v true man thinks it big 
enough. It it be too big for yur thief, your thief 
thinks it little envugh ; ſo every true man's anparel 
fits yo thief, 

There is a great affinity between coins md pe- 
try, and er medalliſt and critic are rauch nearer 
related than the world imagine. αιν »n ed ui 

A diſagreement between theſe ſeldom happens, 
but among yr antiquaries and ſchoolmen. Felt», 

z. Tours 15 ved when he ſuhſtantive goes before 
or is undes ſtaod; as, this is your book, this book 
is . 

Pray for this man and for his iffae, 

Whoſe heavy hand hat bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yrs for ever. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Thu done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours, 
One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happinets. Shot. 

Tins kits, if it durit fpeak, 

Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well. 

-u in the ranks of death. Shep. King Lear, 
He is forſworn, if &'er thoſe eyes of yaurs 

Behold another day break in the eaſt: Shakeſpeare, 
While the ſword this monarchy ſecures, 

'Tis manag'd by an abler band than v Dryden, 
My wealth, my city and myſelf are yours. Dryd. 
It is my employment to revive the old of pait 

ages to the preſent, as it is , to tranſmit the 

young of the preſent to the future. Hope, 

YoursF'LF. u. .. | your and .] 

1. You, even you; ye, not others. 

If it ſtand as you yourſelf ſtill do, 

Within the eye of honour ; be aſſur'd, 

My purſe my perſon, my extremeſt means, 

Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. Shakeſpeare, 

O heav'ns! 

If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 

Allow obedience, if you ſelves are old, 

Make it your cauſe, Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 
2. In the oblique caſes it has the ſenſe of reci- 

procation, or reference to the ſame ſubject men- 

tioned before: as, you hve only yourſelf ; you have 
b-trayed yourſelves by your raſhnefs. 

Whenever you are more intent upon adorning 
your perſons, than upon perfecting of your ſouls, 
you are much more beſide yourſelves, than he that 
had rather have a laced coat than a healthful body. 


Sat [droves 


3. It is ſometimes reciprocal in the nominative. 
Be but yourſelves. Pope. 
YOUTH. 3. /. [ycozu8, Saxon.) . 
1. The part of lite ſucceeding to childhood and 
adoleſcence ; the time from fourteen to twentys 
eight. : 
But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move, 
To hve with thee, and be thy love. Rahigh. 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him prime 
In manhood, where youtb ended. Ai te. 


The ſolidity, quantity, and ſtrength of the ali- 


ö ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quan- 
tity 


. 


e 


vo v | 
tity of muſcular motion, whieh in yah is greater 
than any other age, Ar butbnot. 
2. A young man. 
$1ward's fon, 
And many unrough y««tb; even now, 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shakfp, Mack, 
If this were ſeen, 

The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 

What perils paſt, what crofles to enſue, 

Would ſhut the book and fit him down and die. 

Shakeſpeare, 
Oer the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 

Androgeo's death, and of rings to his ghoſt ; 

Sey'n youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 

The fate appointed by revengful Crete. Dryden. 

The pious chief 

A hundred y from all his train elects, 

And to the Lian court their courſe directs. Dry. 

3. Young men. Collectively. 

As it is fit to read the beſt authors to youth firſt, 
ſo let them be of the openeſt and cleareſt : as Livy 
before Salluſt, Sidney before Donne. Ben Jonſon. 

About him exercis'd heroic games 
Th' unarm'd youth of heav'n. Mittan. 


you 
| Than that young beauty by thy care is dreſt, 


When all your youth prefers her to the reſt. 
ov“ rurut. adj. | youth and Fall.] 88 
I. Young. 

Our army is diſpers'd already: 


Like youtbfu/ ſteers unyok'd they took their court 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. 2 % Henry iv 
There, ia a heip of Nlain, among the reſt, 
Two youthf 3 they found beneath a load 
oppre 
Of Naughter'd foes. Dryd:n. 
2. Suitable to the firſt part of life. 
Here be all che pleaſures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
Whea the freſh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon. MIt. 
In his years were ſeen 
A yauthful vigour and auturnnal green. Dryden. 
The nymph ſurveys him, an« beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. Pope. 
3- Vigorous as in youth. 
How 13-a good Chriſtian animated by a ſtedfaſt 
belief of an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect feli- 
city, ſuch as, after milliags of millions of ages is 


YUX 


firft > no wrinkles in the no halrs 
* . of eternity, _ Bomb, 
UTHFULLY, adv. [from 
Ne manner. [ beach 
_ Yourury. a. [from yoaurh.] Young early 
in * Galle 0 ! PI 
rue be thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe, 
That warlike feats doſt higheſt glorify, F 
Therein have I ſpent all my youthful days, 
And many battles fought and many frays. Spenſ, 
You'Tuay, adj. [from .] Young ; youth» 
ful. A bad word. 


indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, 
ing a yaurhier turn than is conſiſtent with my time 
of day. Spe dutor. 
Yerour. gart. [y and pigbe, from pitch. ] Fixed, 
; hat ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a pody grave. Sen 

3 1. , ſocten, Dutch. | Itch. 

tr. . /. | xeol, yeol, yehul, Saxon. | 

time of Chriſtmas, 5 n * 
Yux. =. , [yeox, Saxon: ſometimes pro- 


The graces put nat more exactly on 
Th' attire of Venus, when the ball ſhe won, | 


{ill y2urbfal and flouriſhing, aud inviting as at the 


nounced h.] The hiccougt» 


ZAR 


h Is found in the Saxon alphabets, fet 
down by grammarians, but is read in 
no word originally Teutonick : its 

I ſound is uniformly that of an hard 8. 

No word of Engliſh original begins with Z. 
ZA erax. 
Zeri. 7 þ 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints, this 
being wetted with common water, concretes into 
a maſs called auh e, which from its hardneſs has 
deen miſtaken for a native mineral. Hill. 
Cobalt being ſublimedythe flowers are of a blue 
colour; theſe, German mineraliſts call Anfr. 
Weodward. 
The artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with 
that dark mineral zuphra. Boyle on Colon 3. 
ZA NV. 2. . ¶ Probably of za, the contraction 
of Giovanni: from ſanuay a ſcoff, according to 
Sdinner.] One employed to raiſe laughter by his 
geſtures, actions and ſpeeches ; a merry Andrew ; | 
dutfoon. 
Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight any, 
Some mumblenews, ſome trencher Knight, ſome 
Dick, 
Told our intents before. Shak, ſpeare. 
Then write that I may follow, and ſo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 
I ſhall be thought, if mine like thine I ſhape, 
All the world's lion, though I be thy ape, Donne. 
Oh, great reſtorer of the good old ſtage," 
Preacher at once, and zary of thy age. Pope's Dun. 
Zarxicn. . ,. Zarnich is a ſubſtance in which 
vrpiment is found ; it approaches to the nature of 


orpiment, but without its luſtre and foliated tex- — 


ture, The common kinds of zach are green 


aad yellow. Hill's Materia M. dicd. 


Z. 


Z EA 


ZEAL. n. ſ. Ir, ls, Latin.) Paſfionate 
ardour for any perſon or cauſe. | 
This preſent age, wherein zeal hath drowned 
charity and {kill ; meekneſs will not now ſuffer 
any man to marvel, whatſoever he ſhall hear re- 
proved by whomfſoever. Hooker, 
If I had had time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beſtowed the thouſand pound I bor- 
rowed of you: but it is no matter, this poor ſhow 
doth better this doth infer the >-a/ I had to ſee 
him. Shakeſpeare's Henry LV. 
DO O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the a 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine n, 
bakeſpeare. 
The bare fervour and zeal is taken in —ͤ— 
for much other piety, by many the moſt eager 
contenders. Hammond. 
Among the ſeraphims 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
The Deity and divine commands obey d, 
Stood up, and in a flame of ac ſevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd. Millan. 
Had zeal anciently armed itſelf againſt ſove- 
reignty, we had never heard of a calendar of ſaints. 
Holyday. 
We muſt look our prayers be with z-a/and ear- 
1eſtneſs ; it is not enough that we ſo far attend 
them, as barely to know what it is we ſay, but 
we muſt put forth all the affection and devotion of 
our ſouls. Duty of Man. 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 
She with ſuch a a- the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte ; 
he father, mother, and the kin beſide, 
Were overborne by the fury of the tide, Dry; 
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The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

Nr flambeau with zza/ to de- 

ſtroy. Dryden. 
Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the 
Engliſh. Tillatſon”s Sermons. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their | 

piety by over - acting ſome things in their religion; 
by an indiſcreet a about things wherein religion 
is not concerned, Tillotſons - 


True zeal ſeems not tobe any one ſingle affection 


of the ſoul ; but rather a ſtrong mixture of many 
holy affections ; rather a gracious conſtitution of 
the whole mind, than any one particular grace, 
ſwaying a devout heart, and filling it with all pious 
intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but moſt 
fervent. Spratt s Sermons, 
When the ſins of a nation have provoked God 
to forſake it, he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the 
moſt pernicious counſels for enſlaving conſcience, . 
who pretend to the greateſt x for the liberty of 
it. Stillingſleet. 
This rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, who 
have eſpouſed his intereſts with v or indiffe- 
rence. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
A ſcorn of flattery and a a for truth. Pope. 
There is nothing noble in a clergyman but burn- 
ing zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls ; nor any thing 
poor in his profeſſion, but idleneſ, and worldly 
ſpirit. Law. 
Z Lor. 3. f. CA, French; Sdwry.] One 
paſſionately ardent in any cauſe. Generally uſed 
in diſpraiſe. 
But now, whereas theſe air complain of us, 
for partaking with the Roman church, in things 
— and good; they themſelves comply with 


the ſame in articles and actions, which are of no 


quality. White 
9557. II. Ne. 43. 6 H The 


The ſcribbler had not genius to turn my age, 2s . 
atfect- 


— 
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The fury of c, inteſtine bitterneſs and di- 
viſion, were the greateſt, occaſions of the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem. King Chars. 

Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt S u 
who are muſt notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal 
ſhould always begin with true knowledge, and 
thence proceed to an unwearied paſſion, for what 
it once knows to be worthy of ſuch a * 

Sprit. 

No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded Sei- 
le have been engaged in a cauſe which they at 
firſt abhorred, and have withed or acted for ti: 
ſacceſs of an enterprize, that might have ended 
in the extirpation of the proteſt int religion. 4. 

Zra'rovs. ac. [from ca.] A, dently pat- 
Gunate in any couſe. 

Our hearts are right with God, and our inten- 
tions pious, if we act our temporal affairs with a 
deſire no greater than our neceſſity, and in actions 
of region we be g g, ative, and operative, 
fo far as pi udence will permit. Tay hr. 

This day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere, 
A ſpirit zca/-zt, 25 he ſeem' d, to know 
More of the Almighty's works. AMi:.. Par. Laſt. 

We ſhould not only be devout towards God, but 
an towards men; endeavouring by all prudent 
raeaus to recover them out of thofe ſaares of the 
devil, whereby they are taken captive. Dec. of I. 

It is not at all good to be 224/45 againſt any per- 
fon, but only againſt their crimes. It is better to 
be alas for things than for perſons : but then it 
Mould be only for good things; a rule that does 
certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, 
all manner of zea! for little things. Spratt's Serm. 

Being inſtructed only iu the general, and 2-4/4; 
in the main deſign; and as finite beings not ad- 
mitt2d into the ſecrets of government, the laſt re- 
forts of providence, or capable of diſcovering the 
final purpoſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes ig- 
norant of the means conducing to thoſe ends in 
which alone they can oppoſe each other. Dryd-x. 

Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be 2:4/54; in 
the falvation of ſouls. Law. 

ZexLousLY, adv. [from zealous. ] With paſ- 
fiorate ardyur. | 

Iny care is fixt, and z:aÞrvly attends, 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not ſhame. Milton, 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, 
with fo reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very 
un ſuitable with the civil and religious liberties we 
ſo >:al-a/ly aſſert. Swift, 

Z H Lousvkss. n. ſ. [from xa. The qua- 
Iity of being zealons. | 

Zr'cur. n. f. So named from Zecha, a place 
in Venice where the mint is ſettled for coinage. | 
A gold cin worth about nine ſhillings ſterling. 

Zz x. nf. [z:doiare, Fr.] A ſpicy plant, 
ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweet 

ſcent. 
Exp. n. ſ. The name of the letter z. 
Tnou whoreſon ed, thou unneceſſary letter. 
Shake ſprare. 

Zx/x1T#, n. ſ. [ Arabick.] The point over 
bend 5ppoſre to the nadir, | 

Fond men i if we believe that men do live 
Under he nith of both frozen poles, 

j hough nome come thence, advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our ſouls? Dev. 


ZON 


Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of the 
ſun ; when that approaches neareſt our x nit, or 
vertical point, we call it Summer. Bro. Ng. Eis. 

ZEPHYR. n. ſ. | ephyrus, Lat.] The 

Zi HY RUS. weſt wind ; and poetical- 
ly any calm ſoft wind. 

They are as gentle 
As $:+y1; blowing below the viclet. Sl. Cyms. 

Z.ip'yr, you ſhall fee a youth with à merry 
countcuance, holding in bis hand a ſwan with 
wings diſplayed, as about to ſi g. I' on DD. 

Forth ruſh the levent and the poneat winds, 
Ewrus and Zeptyr. - Milt>m. 

Mud as whea Zehen on Flora breathes. Mils. 

ZE ST. 1. . 

1. The peel of an orange ſqueezed iato wine. 

2. A relith ; > taſte added. 

Almighty Vanity ! to thee they owe f 
Their A of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. 

Young. 

To ZEST. v. a To heighten by an additional 
reliſh. - 

LETETICK. adj. 
by enquiry. 

Z. H ,. n. f. [from Gelyua] A figure in 
grammar when a verb agrecing with divers nouns, 
or an adjective with divers ſubſtantives, is re- 
ferred to one expreſsly, and to the other by ſup- 
plement ; as, luſt overcame thame, boldne:s fear, 
and madneſs reaſon. 

7. ole UE. . ſ. [In architecture.] A ſmall ſort 
of ftind or pedeital, being a low ſquare piece or 
member, ſerving to ſupport a huſto, ſtatue, or the 
like, that needs to be raifed ; alſo a low ſquare 
member ſerving to ſupport a column, iuttead of a 
ped-ital, baife, or plinth. Dick. 

Zolbiack. n fo | diague, Fr. Gadd, in N 
Ser, the living creatures, the figures of which are 
painted on it in globes. ] 

1. The track of the ſun through the twelve 
ſigns; a great circle of the ſphere, containing the 
twelve ſigns, 

The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the z-odiack in his gliſt'ring coach. SS. 
Years he number'd ſcarce thirteen, 

M hen fates turn'd cruel ; 

Yet three fill'd dia, had he been 
The ſtage's jewel. Ben Teonſon, 

It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppoie the 
z-diack and planets to be efficient of, and antece- 
dent to themſelves, or to exert any influences he, 
fore they were in being. Bentley. 

Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 
His facred head a radiant zodtac+ crown'd, 
And various animals his ſides ſurround. 

2, It is uſed by Milton for a girdle. 

By his fide, 
As in a gliſt'ring S, hung the ſword, 
Satan's dire dread ; and in his hand the ſpear. Mil. 
Zowe. u. ſ. [Gm; zma, Latin. ] 
1. A girdle. 
The middle part 

Girt like a ftarry zo his waiſt, and roumd 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And colours dipp'd in h2av'n. in't Par. Loft. 

An embroider'd zeze furrounds her waiſt. Dry. 


{from Sm. J. Proceeding 


Pope. 


Thy ſtatues, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 


ZOO 


Defizn'd immortal, yet no longer. ſtands; 
The magick of thy thining Sone is paſt, | 
But Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever lalt. GCraxy, 
Scarce could the goddeſs from her nymph be 
known, 
But by the creſcent and the golden xn. Pope. 
2. A diviſion of the earth. 

The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into 
five 2 : the firſt is contained between the tur 
tropicks, and is called the torrid 22%; There ate 
two temperate 22s, and two frigid 220, The 
northern temperate 29: is terminated by the tro- 
pick of Cancer and the arctick polar circle: the 
ſouthern temperate ze is contained between the 
tropick of Capricoru and the polar circle: the fri- 


and the poles are in their centers. 

True love is ſtill the ſame : therprrid zene, 

And thoſe more frigid ones, g 

It muſt not Know : 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 

The thing we ſhow : 
For that's a flame would die, 
Held down or up too high : 
Then think I love more than I can expreſs, . 
And would love more, could I but love the leſs. 

| Sucklnrs 
And as five ane th' etherial regions bind, 

Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign'd: 
The ſun, with rays directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. Drye 

3- Circuit ; circumference. 

Scarce the ſan 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 
His other half in the great z:#- of heav'n. Milton. 

Z00'GRAPHER. n. f, Cen and Nr hο. One who 
deſcribes the nature, properties, and forms of 
animals, 

One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a little 
inclining upward ; but in a large erectneſs, ele- 
vating the two fore legs, and ſuſtaining itſelf in 
the middle of the other four, by z-9graphers called 
the prophet and praying locuſt; Brown, 

Zoo'GRAPHY. nf. | of d and vg. A de- 
ſcription of the forms, natures, and properties of 
animals. 

If we contemplate the end, its principal final 
cauſe being the glory of its Maker, this leads us in- 
to divinity ; and for its ſubordinate, as it is de- 
ſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living creatures, 
and medicinal uſes to man, we are thereby con- 
ducted into 207rapby, Glu. Scepſis. 

Zoo Loc v. Flor Gor and ny.) A trea- 
tiſe concerning living creatures. 

Z00'rHY TE. 1. þ. ¶ Copv v, of Guy and pr. 
Certain vegetables or ſubſtances which partake of 
the nature both of vegetables and animals. 

Zoo'rHoRICK Column. „. , In architecture.) 
A ſtatuary column, or a column which bears or 
ſupports the figure of an animal. Di 2. 

Zoo'pHorous. n. f. [Gepe] A part between 
the architraves and cornice, ſo called on account 
of the ornaments carved on it, among which were 
the figures of animals. Dit. 

Zoo'rowisT. . ſ. [of Gurquia.] A diſſector 
of the bodies of brute beaits, 

Z00'TOMY. . f. | Cryin, of Ge and CW. 
Diſſection of the bodies of beaſts. 


APPEN- 


gid ones are Circumſcribed by the polar circles, 


Of 
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BE CHE D. purticip. adj. [from abbechr, to 

feed, Fr.] An old word, which fignifies to 

be {ati-ficd. - Law Dia. 

A'ccovLa . An huſbandman who came from 
ſome other parts or country to till the land. 

. + Da breſn. 

A'ccoLapr. verb. ſ from acc, Fr.] A cere- 
mony uſed in confer ing knighthood, by the King's 
putting his band bout the knight's neck. I. D. 

Abs Jenni To. . „ | from ad and. uni- 
cation. Among ſchoolmen, the act of nuting or 
ſiguifying a thing with the addition of the time 
when it happened. Dic. 

Arr Lr Us. n. . {from ad and flare, to blow, 
Lat.] A blaſt of wind, breath or vapour, ftriking 
with ſorce againſt any other body. It ſometimes 
affects the body with a diteaſe which is a ſpecies 
ofthe ery/ipelas. Tully utes the word figuratively, 
ſor a divine 1NSPIRAT10Ny in which ſenſe he al- 
cr ibes all great and eminent accompliſhments, to 
a divine Haus. 

ArTER LIFE. . ſ. C after and li.] The decline 
of liſe. 

All of a tenour, was their aſter-life, 

No day diſcolour'd with domettic ſtrife ; 

No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd, 

Secure repoſe, and Kindne's undeceiv'd. Dryden. 
APTER-SWARMS. 1. ,. [ after and /warms.] Se- 

cundary or poſterior ſwarms frequently found to 

quit the hives a fortnight after the firſt. | 

After ſeuut us differ trom the prime, in that the 
latter are Cirected by the vulgar, or crowd of 
bees, whoſe only rule is the fulnets of the 
lives ; whereas the former are appointed by the 
ruling bees, and indicated by a noiſe or call, which 
theſe make tor theſpace of two or three days, as 
it were to give warning to the common herd to 
prepare for a march. Within eight or ten days 
after the prime-ſwarm is gone, if the princets 
next in order, find a competent number fledged 
and ready, ſhe begins to tune her treble voice. in 
a mournful and begging note, as if the begged the 
queen-mother to let them go; to which voice, it 
ſhe vouchſafe a reply, by tuning her baſe to the 
other's treble, it marks her conſent : in conte- 
quence of which, within a day or two aftery if 
the weather allow, the new ſwarm appears. It 
the prime-ſwarm be broken, the af7-r will both 
call and ſwarm the ſooner, perhaps tle next day; 
in which caſe a third, ſometimes a fourth, fucceeds 
in the ſame ſeaſon : but all uſually within a fort- 
night after the prime-ſwarm. a . 

AC MA. a. . [from Ayeaapa, Fr.] The im- 
preſſion or image of any thing on a ſeal. . L. J. 

Acxus Dei. u. ſ. In the Romich Church de- 
notes a cake of wax, ſtamped with the figure of 
a lamb, ſupporting the banner of the crofs, conſe- 
crated in due form by the Pope, and ſuppoſed to 
Save great virtues annexed to it. Did. 

ALEK-$1LVER. a. . A rent of tribute annually 
paid to the lord mayor of London, by thoſe that 
je!l ale withing the liberties of the city. 

Antig. Purvey. 183. 

AMR o. ». ſ. [probably a corruption of the La- 
tin word anbie, to encompaſs or environ.] A kind 
of pulpit,or deik in ancient churches, where the 
prieſts and dencons ſtood to read or fing part of 
the ſervice, and preach to the people; called alio 
4 I tum. Pitt 

Amyv"LLA. n. ſ. [from ampulls, Lat. a bottle 
or jug. | Among eccl-ft.flicel writ. r», denotes one 
of the ſacred veſſels uſed at the altars. The word 
is ſometimes alſo written in Englith a»p«/. 

Among the ornaments of churches, we find 
frequent mention made of ampuls; or via/s. In the 
inventory of the. cathedral of. Lincoln, we meet. 
with angel of cryſtal, one containing a tooth of St. 


Of Words cither totally omitted i 


Butler. 
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n Dx. Jonxsox's Dicrioxary, or uſed in Senſes in which he gives 


no Inſtances of their Application. 


BAR 
Chriſtopher, ancther a tooth of St. Cecily, another 
a bone of the head of St. John Baptiſt. Pug. Mon 

AX T-Lo0RN. adj. Cant and born.) Sprung from 
ants, the origin faltely attributed tothe Myrmidons, 
a people of ancient Theſſdy. 

Fly then, ill-manner'd, to thy native land, 
And there, thy an- Myrmidons command. 

Dryden. 

A-REEK., adv. [a and rck.] In a reek, ina 
profuſe perſpiration. 

A meſſenger comes all aver, 

Mordanto at Madrid to ſeek; 
He le't the town above a week. Swift. 

Anvarxovs. edj. Partaking of, or like to the 
ruſt of copper. 

As Tork. adj. [from affutus, Lat.] Subtile, 
crafty, cunning, ſhrewd. Ainſworth, 
Aude. nf. A Kind of gem, of a pale green 
colour, interiour in value to the topaz. Pit. 

Axioma'TICAL. adj. | from axion.] Depending 
on an axiom. 

That a conjectural critick ſhould often be miſ- 
taken cannot be wonderful to others, or himſelf, 
if it be conſ:dered that in his art there is no ſyſtem, 
no principal and axi2matical truth that regulates 
ſubordinate poſitions, Preface to Shakeſpeare. 


B. 


] AAL. n. . [DY2, Heb. i. .. a lord or poſſeſ. 
) ſor.] The fupreme being among the Fh- 
HICIANS. 


The deſcendants of Ham firſt worſhipped the 
Sun under this title, which they afterwards afcrib- 
ed to the patriarch who was the head of their line, 
making the Sun only an emblem of his influence 
and power. Diet. 

BaBVvko'vssA. . ſ. The name of an animal 
called by ſome Porcus Indicus, or the Indian hog. 
It is of the ſize and ſhape of a ſtag. Its head and 
tail reſemble thoſe of a boar ; and its legs and 
feet the goats. But beſides all theſe ſingularities, 
there is another thing in which it differs from all 
other known animals, which is, that it has four 
dintes exerti, or long and crooked tniks, two of 
which ariſe from the lower jaw, and the other two 
from the other, making their way throngh the 
fleſh. Some have choſe to call them Horns, but 
they are certainly more properly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of teeth, as they have each their alveolks, 
from which they grow juſt in the manner of teeth, 
and are of the ſubſtance of ivory, not horn, He is 
found in the iſland of Box x Ho. Dv. 

BAGABEL. IA. probably com put ded from 

HrCAY ETL. { Begheren, Teut. to /eo ; and xrel, 
Sax. gebe, Fr. a tilbute or toll.] A right granted 
to the citizens of Exeter by King Edward I. of 
collecting a certain tribute or toll upon ail manner 
of wares brought to that city to be ſold, towards 
paving the ſtreets, repairing the walls, and the 
maintenance of the city, it was frequently called 
in old Englith, beg.2v-l, bethugav: tl, and chippitoge.vel. 

Anti. of Exeter. 

BARAAT RV. 1 , In law ſignifies the moving 

BARE 7 wg and maintaining ſuits in diſtur- 
bance of the peace; and the taking and detaining 
houſes, lands, &c. by falſe inventions: the word 
barratterrs in French ſignifies miſdemeanr, (1 oud, e- 
ceit ; it is derived from the old word >:wot, which 
ignifies any impoſition, whence allo they ſay 
baer rutter, te impoſe an any one, 8 K. 31. 

BAxA TR, in. a marine ſenſe: Signiſies the maſ- 
ter of a ſhip, or the mariners cheating the owners, 
or inſurers, whether it be done by running away 
with the ſhip, ſiaking her, deſerting her, or em- 
bezzling the cargo. E 
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BRI 
Boratry of mariners is fo epidemical on hiptoar *, 
that it is rare if the maſter, be his inqutiry ever 
ſo great, ean prevent it, by reafon of the encou- 


ragement one Kaavith failor gives another; vet 
the law, in ſuch caſes, impures the «ffences of the 


mariners to the negligence of the matter, and 


from him the merchant is to ſeek for remedy fur 
all goods, or merchandize loſt, embezaled, ur other- 
wite damnified. 

By the French ordonances, inſurers are not ob- 


liged to make good the loſs or damage accruing 


to a veſſel or its lading, by the tault of the maſter 
or crew, unleſs by the forms of the policy they be 
made accountable for the baratry of the patron. A 
maſter who without neceſſity, takes up money on 


the body, proviſion, or tackling of a ſhip, or ſells 


the effects on board, or, in his account of average, 
lets down fiftitious expences, ſhall pay the value, 
be declared unworthy being maſter, and baniſhed 
the port where he ordinarily reſided. In ſome 
caſes, he is alſo ſubject to corporal puniſhment, 
and even to death, where it appears he willingly 
threw away the ſkip. 
Bon is alſo uſed for bribery or corruption 
in a judge, giving a falſe ſentence for money. 
BaRATRY is alſo uſed in middle oge writers, for 
fraudor deceit in making of contracts, ſales, or the 
like. Dit. 
Bran. . J. One who in Exchange Alley con- 
tracts for a certain quantity of ſtock in the public 
tunds, on a future day, and at a ſtated price; or 
in other words ſells what he has not got. As the 
bear ſells the ſtock he is not poſſeſſed of, ſo the 
bull purchaſes what he has not money to pay for, 
but in cafe of any alteration in the price agreed 
on, either party pays or receives the difference. 
BEAUTY-WAINING. adj. [ beauty and wane, | De- 
clining in beauty; having begun to ſuffer a dimi- 
nution of beauty. 
A eaul y=Weininnys and diſtreſsed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, : 
Made prize, and purchaſe of his wanton eye. 


Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 


Be'LLow. I. /. { Prob-bly from the verb, hel- 
BFELLIAVND. I low, which is derived from 


bellan, Sax. to make a noife like an ox or cow, ou 


account of the noiſe which the diſcaſed make. 
A dittemper very common in Derbyſhire 
other countries where they ſmelt lead ore, to 
which heafts and even poultry as welt as men are 
ſubject ; and for this reaſon, a certain ſpace round 
the ſmelting houſes, is called b«//aw-ground, where 
it is dangerous for any animal to feed. This diſor- 
der is attended with linguors, weaknefs, intolera- 
ble pains, ſenfation of griping in the helly, and ge- 
nerully coſtivenefs. It frequently proves fatal. 
The method of cure winch has been found moſt 
ſucceſsful on this difter1per, is to give cremor, or 
cry tals of tartar in nall Joſes, and to repeat them 
frequently ; as two or thiee times a- day. Dir. 
Bevitel. . . In heraldry denotes a thing 
bruken, or eponin; like a carpenter's rule: thus 
he beareth argent a chief vi, vert, by the name 
b. lis. Dictianary. 
BLooODY-RONES., . þ [ body and bones. ] An 
imaginary per tonage employed by nurſes to terriſy 
children. 
tHow tilly were their ſages heretofore, 


To fright their heroes with a firen whore ! 
Make them believe, 2 water witch with charms 
Could fink ther men of war, as eaſy s ſtorms, 
And turn their mariners that heard them ſing, 
nta land porpuſles, or cod, or ling; 


To terrify thoſe mighty champions, 11. 
As we do children now with Hd net.. Nur. 
Bu. In. from big miin, French.) 


BAIOANT18K. ſ 272 Englth ſeamen, thus - 
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CAT 


veſſel is diſtinguiſhed by having her main-fail ſet 
nearly in the plane of her keel; whereas the 

main-fails of larger ſhips are hung athwart, or at 

right angles with the ſhips length, and faſtened tv 
a yard which hangs parallel to the deck: but in a 
briz, the foremoſt edge of the main- ſail is faſtene« 
in different places to hoops which encircle the 
main-rnaſt, and flide up and down it as the fail is 
hoifted or lowered ; it. is extended by a gaff above, 
and by a len below. Falconer. 

Burr. . J. A colour nearly approaching to 
yellow. 

BUI U. . . An Exchange-alley term. Op- 
poſed to bear. See BEAR. 

By'sSUs. ».ſ. A word uſed in botany to ex- 
preſs a genus of moſſes, deſcribed by ſome of the 
ancieats under the name of a/cy91uzm, and belong- 
ing, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, to the claſs of crypto- 
gi age, the moſt imperfect of the whole clafs 
of vegetables. The charaQers of this genus are, 
that the moſſes of it are compoſed of ſimple and 
uniform parts, and always appear in form of ex- 
creſcences, either of a woolly, or of aduſty mat- 
ter. It ſeems properly a genus of vegetables of a 
middle kind, between the muſhrooms and the moſ- 
fes, but not approaching to the latter, in that the 
ſeveral ſpecies of it are of a longer duration, and 
want that fleſhy texture which diſtinguiſhes the 
Fungus claſs, and in that they never produce heads, 
nor have any thing of tlie figure or texture of fungi. 
The % differ from the coxs RAV in that they 
do net grow in the water, and in their being com- 

oed of flenderer and ſhorter filaments. They 
e not yet been diſcovered to have either flower 

or ſeed, but appear always in form of threads, or 
of a light down, or fine powder, on the ſurfaces of 
many bodies, but principally on ſuch as are liable 
to putrefaction. Micheli, in his Nova Genera 
Plantarum, mentions the ſeeds of ſome of the 7, 
but later obſeryers, and particularly the indefati- 
gable Dillenius, were never able to obſerve them. 
This laſt author has deſcribed twenty ſpecies of 
theſe ſmall plants. This vegetable is formed in 
England, as well as in many parts of Europe, co- 
vering the ground like a carpet. Dick. 
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they delong, ſo that the firſt miniſter who ſeizes 
the tithes, does by that right of preoccupation en- 
joy them for that year: and the land of this dubi- 
ous nature is there called catchJand, from this cuſ- 
tom of ſeizing the tithes. Cowel. 

CevorLiLa, n. . [properly cerilla, from cc, 
French. ] In the French and Spaniſh languages 15 a 
ſmall c, to the bottom of which is aftixed a kind 
of virgula, as g, to denote that it is to be pro- 
nounced like 5. 

The cedilla is called by our printers a ceceril. It 
is uſed before the vowels a, o, and u; as in rag, 
chnga, commenga. In the Spaniſh it is ſometimes 
uſed at the beginning of a word: as in gamarray 
gr 2ar, Diet. 
CEPHALON OMAN TIA. . ſ. | from x:p4m, Had, 
wog, aſ, and nr, divination. A method of di- 
vination, or revealing ſecrets, by means of an ats's 
head broiled on the coals. 

After muttering a few prayers, the names of ſe- 
veral perſons ſuſpected of a theft, or the like, were 
repeated over; he at whoſe name the aſs's jaws 
made any motion, or the teeth began to chatter, 
was held for convicted. Diet. 

CHaRAcTE'RICAL. adj. [ from character.] That 
which particularly denotes the character or pro- 
portion of any perſon or thing. 

Beda commended Aidam, not only for learning 
and eloquence, which are common as well to the 
good as bad, but for his charity, peacefulneſs, con- 
tinence, humility, for a mind, ir et avaritice vic- 
torem, and for many other qualities characier ical and 
proper to a mott worthy man. Bolten. 

Cuv'reukSsSsATRIT ES. 2. . A particular ſect 
among the Mahometans, who believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt is God, and the true Metfiah, the Redeemer 
of the World, but without rendering him any 
publick or declared worſhip. 

According to Ricaut, there are abundance of 
theſe Chupmeſſatrites among the people of faſhion 
in Turkey, and ſome even in the Seraglio. 

CixexEs ETNA&. n. . | from ciner es, Lat. cin- 
ders and tna. ] A duſty and ſaline ſubſtance thrown 
out of Mount Aitna, in form of powder, and re- 
ſembling aſhes. After an eruption of this moun- 
tain, theſe ſaline aſhes ate found ſcattered about 
the opening itſelf, down the ſides of the mountain, 
and over the country for ten miles and more round. 


84 ITnoſe aſhes, which are found thro to the diſ- 


| AB, or Kas. . . An Hebrew meaſure of 
E2 capacity equal to the ſixth part of the ſeah, or 
an eighteenth of the epha. Arbuthnot on Med. ls. 
Ca'BaLA-vEIN. a. /. A name given by the Suſ- 
ſex miners to one kind of the iron ore commonly 
wrought in that county. It is a ſony ore, of a 
brownith colour, with a bluſh of red, which is 
more or leſs conſpicuous in different parts of the 
ſame maſſes. It is uſualiy found in thin ſtrata, ly- 
ing not far from the ſurface, and is not very rich 
in iron, but it runs very readily in the fire. 
CALLIGRAPHY. . /. | from calligraphia, Lat. of 
D eee of dan, beauty, and yen, Writing, 
Gr. ] Fair; beautiful writing, 6 
A book of the goſpel preſerved in the Cotton li- 
brary, is a fine ſpecimen of the Saxon calligr phy 
and decorations. Jar ton. 
Cx/LLIGRAPHIC. adj. | from call graph. Ant 
of writing fair; beautifully ; with decorations. 
At one end is the figure of the writer Eadwin, 
ſuppoſed to be a monk of Canterbury, holding a 
pen of metal, undouht- diy ute in ſuch fort of 
writing; with an inſcription importing his name 
and excellence in the c ig, pbic art. Marten. 
Carrey. „ ſ. C capriacio. Tral | The fame as 
caprice or capri io, from which it is an abbrevi- 
ation. It in obſolete. 
We tlie firſt moment of our lives 
Are but conde m d, and giv'n reprieves; 
And our grex ſt gra , is not to nb, 
When we hall pav them b:ck, or how; 
Regatten «Hh 4 vain e 5 ch, 
Anil i eas vonty tothe pitch. Ru 
CASTAELET. a , [from eat; be. A little cle. 


tance of eiglit or ten miles, are generally taken 
up in form of a very dry duſt, almoſt inſipid to 
the taſte: but what lie upon, and round abaut the 
Kirts of the mountain, are very different; they 
are never dry, though they lie many months ex- 
poſed to the ſun's heat, which is very great there, 
but always feel damp and wet, and are compoſed 
of larger or ſmaller lumps, and not of a fine pow- 
der. They are of a very ſtrong vitriolic taſte, re- 
ſembling that of our common green copperas. 
From this taſte, and from the great quantities of 
matter reſembling crocus martis, and with theſe a 
great abundance of ſulphur, which is burnt away, 
and the vaſt quantities alſo which are ſublimed 
about the mouths, and left unburnt, it appears, 
that the cum mon pyrites is contained in vaſt abun- 
dance, in the bowels of the mountain, fince 
green vitriol and ſulphur are its produce, and no- 
thing is ſo eaſy as to calcine it with the purple 
powder reſembling crocus martis, Which is the third 
ſubſtance ſo frequent there, This gives great 
weight to the opinion of thute who believe all the 
eruptions of the burning mountains in the ſeveral 
parts ot the world to be owing to this mineral. 

| Difwnary. 
Ci. ». /. The name of one of the Mules. 
In the portraits of Apollo and the Mu es, dug 
out of Hlerculaneum, Clio appears ſeated, and he, 
Head is crowned with laurels. In her left hand 
ſhe holds an open volume in which ſhe is reading, 


[On the outſide is written KLEIN ICTOPIAN. 


io tos ian; though it ſhould rather be tranſ- 
lated, u invented biſiory, At her fegt are fix other | 
rolls, or antique volumes, incloſed in a cylindrical 
caſe. Burnet's Hiftery of Mu ſic. | 
Cairlamrr. u. ſ. [probably compounded © 


/ lewd”; tt Y « * 
Cern. x ſ. In Norfolk there te certain 
grounds, which it 15 nat Known to what Pariſu 


„ Fre truſt or credit, and mer, the ſea.] A 
foreigu merchant; but it is generally taken for! 


DRO 


one who has a tall in a fair or market. hunt, 
Cu'cx0LD1ZE. wv a. [probably from cuculus, 
Latin, a name of reproach. ] To cuckold; to 
wrong a huſband by unchaſtity, 

Can dry bones live, or ſkeletons produce 
The vital warmth of cuck/dizing juice? D 
To Cu x. v. n. probably in of Cox x, from 
Cos xx, Saxon, to know, | faire gouverner, Fr.] 
The art of directing the ſteerſman to guide the 
thip in her proper courtes. The officer who per- 
forms this duty is either the pilot or quarter ma- 
ſter. Falcon, 
CrxosBAaTo05. . ſ. [from xwwand Beate, buſh. 
A word uted by different authors as the name of 
different ſhrubs. It is now generally uſed as the 
name of the dog-10ſe; but ſome aut rs have aps 
plied it to the common bramble; others to the a- 
yeanthus, and others to the caper-buſh. 
The fruit of the wild-roſe is the hip, uſed in con- 
ſerve, and ſaid to be good in diſorders of the breaſt. 
Dit, 


D. 


11 n. ſ. A ſmall fiſh of the 
ſpecies of the loach, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of cobitis barbatulea acukeata, by Ray and 
others. It is a very ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding 
two, or at moſt three inches in length. Its head 
is broader and flatter than the reſt of its body, its 
back is of a duſky brown, ſpotted with black, and 
its belly yellow. It has two beards on each ſide 
of the upper jaw, and on the coverings of the 
gills has, on each ſide, two prickles, or a double 
pointed ſharp hook, by means of which it moves 
itſelf about among the ſtones. This fiſh loves 
ſhallow waters, with a ſtony bottom, and ſpawns 
in May and June. Willughby. 

Dar. 1. .. (Lat.) Certain things, or quanti- 
ties, ſuppoſed to be given, or known, in order 
from them to find out other things or quantities 
which are unknown, or fouglit for. 

D#'xNBERA. . . | from den, a vale, and benz, 
a barrow or hog, Saxon. ] A place for the runnin 
of .hogs, wherein they are penned; by ſome calied 
a ſwine comb. Code. 


tative; dictatorial. 

While this little author ſtruts and affects the 
dictator ian air, he plainly ſhews, that at the ſame 
time he is under the rod. 1 Lives Eng. Pucti. 

Dis co'ntKENCY. . . [dis and cobærent.] In- 
coherent ; fabulous. Incoherency is now more 
commonly uſed. 

That the old book of Bruteſly Geoffry, of Mon- 
mouth, is full of fables —— no man de- 
nyeth. Holton. 

DisREPA'1R. 3. J. ¶ dis and repair. ] Out of repair. 

The common ſewers were again in diſrepair at 
the acceſſion of Auguitus Cæſar, and the reinſtat- 
ing them is mentioned among the great works of 
Agrippa. Fergujon's Ronin Hiftory, 

Dou T1VvE. 1. . from d nta, to ſleep, Lat.] 
Something that cauſes ſleep. N 
This is the dormative, I take to bedward; I need 
no other laudanum than this to make me ſleep, 
after which I cloſe my eyes in ſecurity, content to 
take my leave of the ſun, and fleep unto the re- 
ſurrection. Re lig io Medici. 
DouU8BLE-QUILLED. adj. [ from double and quill.] 
Poſſeſſing the infidious artifice of duplicity. 
Advance men in the church and ttate, 

For being of the meaneſt rate, 

Rai.'d for their dull quid deſerts 

Before integrity and parts. Butler. 
Dracomar.) ,. This word is formed from 
Dko'c MAN. } the Arabic tg, Or tur gimeny 
of the verb taragem, he has enterpreted. 

From dragoman the Italiins formed dragomans, 
and with a nearer relation to it; arabic etymology 
turcimans, whence the Freiich and our truches 
many as well dragoman and drogiman. 

A name of general uſe through the Eaſt, for an 


interpreter, whoſe butnefs is to facilitate com. 
| 14 , mer 


Dic raroRAN. adi. ¶ from dictator.] Authori- 


E RE 
merce between the orientals and occidentals. 
Theſe are kept by the Ambaſſadors of chriſtian 
nat ions reſiding at theſe ports, for this purpoſe. 
' L'ifionary, 
Duxnrver. u. ſ. The name of a water fowl, 
eſteemed a diſtinct ſpecies of bird, not only by the 
vulgar, but by the generality of authors ; but 
being ia reality no other than the female Meg un- 
„ or gootander. This is leſs than the male; the 
head and upper part of the neck are ferruginons ; 
the throat White; the feathers on the hind part 
are long, and form a pendent creſt ; the back, 
coverts of the wing, and tail, are of a deep aſh 
colour; the greater quil! feathers are black, and 
the leſſer white; the breaſt and middle of the 
belly are white, tinged with yellow, The wing 
both in this and in the male, are very ſhort in 
proportion to the fize of the hody; yet they iy 
along the ſurface of the water very ſwift'v. K.y, 
D's 4. nf. An eaſt Indian coin, worth abow 
thirty ſhillings Engliſh money. Dit. 
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BDOMARV. -. . [from ebdow-rias, Lat.] An 
otficer anciently appointed weekly in cat! e- 
dral churches, to ſuperviſe the re ular per formance 
of divine ſervice, and preſcribe the particular dutics 
of each perſon atteuding in the choir, as to read- 
ing, ſinging, and praying. To this purpoſe the 
ebdomary, at the beginning of his week, drew up in 
form, a bill or writing of the reſpective perſons, 
and their ſeveral offices, called e, and the 
perſons there entered were ſtyled mabulati. Dit. 
To EcEkMINATE. v. a. [from , out» and 
ger men, bud Lat.] To bud; to ſpring out. Dis. 
ELaABORATENESS. n. f. | from elaborate.] Great 
diligence; care; attention; labour. 

The Old Batchelor, is apparently written with 
great elaborateneſs of dialogue, and inceiſunt ambi- 
tion of wit. 

EME/NDATORY. adj. | from emendater, Latin. | 
One who correRs ; reviſes, or alters for the better. 

He, Sir Thomas Hanmer, had what is the firſt 
requiſite to emendotory criticiſm, that intuition by 
which the Poet's intention is immediately diſco- 
vered, and that dexterity of intelle& which diſ- 
patches its work by the eaſieſt means. Fubn. Pref. 

EMPE'RSONATION. =. . [from imperſonalites, 
Latin. ! The repreſenting another perſon. 

Know therefore whoſoever art in love with 
glory, for good and heroick deferts, that in writ- 
ing an hiſtory, thou beareſt a fourfold perſon, 
and in regard of that emperſonation, thou ſtandeſt 
charged with a fourfold duty. Bolten. 

Eurokv. 1. , [from imperium. ] Empire ; ſove- 
reignty ; dominiom. 

Tyre, indeed a town of great wealth and traf- 
fick, and the moſt famous empory of the elder 
times. Heylyn. 

Exna/NCER. . . { from enbuuce.] He who raiſes 
the price of the market. - 

Th' exciſe, and chimney-publican, 

The jew foreſtaller, and enhancer, 
To him for all their crimes did anſwer. Fuhr. 

ExnTexTA1NING Ly. adv. from -ntertoin ] With 
gaiety ; with cheerfulneſs ; without melancholy. 
When company meet he that can talk entertain- 


upon common ſubjects, and divert their | cat 


minds with inoffenſive wit has an excellent talent. 

Sher lock's Sermons. 

Enrnus. . % [from Efe, from y night. ] 
Uſed to denote night, or darkneſ. 

. Eretus was properly the gloomy region, and 
diſtinguiſhed both from Tartarus, the place of 
torment, and Ely ſium the place of bliſs; accord- 
ing to the account given of it by Virgil, it forms 
the third grand diviſion of the inviſible world be- 
yond ſtyx, and comprehends ſeveral perticula” 
diſtricts, as the limbus infantum, or receptacle fur 
infants; the lmbus for thoſe who have been put 
to death without cauſe, that for thoſe who hav# 
deſtroyed themfelves; the fields of mourning. 
full of dark groves, and woods, in}:abit-d by thoie 
who died for love; and beyond theſe an open 
champaign country for departed warriors. Virgil. 


Tobnfon's Preface to Sl. Io ur. 


FIL 

Exo'1 1c. . , This word occurs in Warton, and 
ſeems to mean a love Sonnet or poem. It pro- 
bably comes from Eruto pegnimn, Lat. from dug. & 
8 Gr. A poem of Livin Andronicus concerning 
avers. : 

But we find a ſpecies of ernie romances, ſome 
in vecſe and-fome in proſe, exiſtiug in the greek 
empire about or rather before the year 1200. 
"an ton 
Whether or no, the loves of Callimachus und 
Chryſorre, the ere hiſtory of Hemperius, the 
hiſtory of the loves of Horius and Platraphora, 
with ſome others all by anonymous authors, .and 
in Grxco-berbarous TIambics, were written at 
Conſtantinople, or hether they were the com- 
poſitions of the learned greeks after their diſ- 
perfion, I am n able to determine. IFarton. 

To Exir'siT. v. a. [exhi*:o, Lat.] To give: to 
adminiſter. 

If the lues be joined with it, you will ſcarce 
cure your patient without hit antivenereal 
re medies. Wiſ-man's $ ger. 

ExyFRAMENTALIST. . f. [from -xperiment.] 
One who makes experiments; experimenter. 

It is not in the mere knowledge, nor even in 
the diſcovery of facts that philoſophy conſiſts. 
One who proceeds thus far is an exprramentaliſi. 
It is no wonder that amongſt many cxprramentah/t; 
there ſhould be few philoſophers, The hardy 
perſeverance, and the vigorous exertions which 
are neceſſary to form this character are contrary 
to that effeminacy and frivolity which diſtinguiſh 
the preſent age. Ent*-Ifs Intr:d. Nat. Phil. 

Eu. I. J [from y Heb. i. e an 

Ez vas. Helper. ] A book of holy ſcripture. 
compoſed by Ezra or Fzdras he high prieſt of 
the Jews during the captivity ; and particular'y 
about the time when they returned to Paleſtine, 
under the reign of Cyrus. 


F. 


AR-FET. adj. [from far, and fe, for fetch, 
Obſ.] Far fetched. 
Learned men, who greedily purſue 
Thines that are rather wonderful, than true, 
And, in their niceſt ſpeculations chuſe, 
To make their own diſcoveries ſtrange news, 
And natural hiſtory rather a gazette, 
Of rarities ſtupendous, and far-fer. 
e # * @ + # ®_ + 
In vain endeavour nature to ſubhorn, 
And for their pains, are juftly paid with ſcorn. 
Butl H liphart in the Moon, 
To Fav. v. a. [ from fait. Fr. done.] To fit any 
two pieces of timber, ſo as they join cloſe toge- 
ther. The plank is ſaid to fay to the timbers, 
when it bears, or lies cloſe to all the timbers. 
Murray's Ship Buil l ag. 
F Lis. n. ſ. In Zoey, the name of a large 
genus of quad rupeds, the characters of which are 
theſe the foretecth are ſmall, obtuſe and equal; 
they have three grinders; the tongue is furniſhed 
with prickles, all pointing backward; and the 
feet are formed for climbing, with claws which 
may be drawn in or extended at pleaſure. 
To this genus belong the lion, tiger, leopard, 
cat of the mountain, lynx, ounce, and domeſtic 


FitacreE'tx. þ A kind of open work of filver 

Fito/crary., } and gold, or other metals; It 
is compoſed of little hits cut into fine threads, 
ſome ftrait, ſome curled, and others curved in 
different degrees of inflexion. Thi ſe are then dif- 
perſed in various patterns according to the fancy 
of the artiſt, and faſtened in their proper places 
with ſolder. | 

The beard at length began r” appear 
And re-atfume its antique character, 
Grew more and more itſelf, that art might ſtrive 
And ſtand in competition, with the fife, 
For ſent have doubted, if twere made of ſnips 
Cf (ables glew'd, and Fried to his lips, 
And ſet in ſuch an artificial frame, 


FILAGREE/. } v. ſ. [from f um, a thread, Lat. 


As if it had been wrought in filograin, Butler, 


GAL 


F:3n-616, nf. [fo:ſne, fickure, Fr. probably de · 
rived from //þ and gigging, an old word which fig- 
nißed ſounding. | An inftrument uſed at ſea to 
ftrike fiſh, pa: ticularly dolphins ; It conſiſts of a 
ſtaff, tires or four barbed prongs, and a line 
taſtened to the end, on which the prongs are fix- 
ed; to the other end is fitted a piece of lead, 
which ſerves to give additional force to the ſtroke 
when the weapon flies, and to turn the paints ; 
ward after the fiſh is penetrated. _— 

Fis-616. n. . 

Can'ſt thou with gigi pierce him to the quick 
Or in his Kull, thy barbed trident ſtick ? Sandys, 

Flor =. . [ probably from fe, Fr. a 

— fleet of flevtan, Sax. ] A name 
given by the Spaniards to thoſe fleets of ſhips, 
which they ſend annually from Cadiz, to the 
port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence the-merchan- 
zes gathered ia Mexico for Spain. It conſiſts 
of the Captains, Admiral, and Patach, or Pin- 
nace, Which go on the king's account; and about 
1xteen ſhips, from four hundred to a thouſand” 
tons, belonging to particular perſons. They ſet 
out from Cadiz about the month of Auguſt, and 
are eighteen or twenty months before they return. 
Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared in 
Peru, are called Galleons. 

Frs. . /. A kind of painting performed on 
freſh plaſter, or on a wall laid with mortar not 
yet dry ; and with water colours. 

This ſort of painting has a great advantage, by 
its incorporating with the mortar, and drying along 
with it, it is rendered extremely durable, and ne- 
ver fails or falls but along with it. The Italians, 
from whom we borrow the term, call it freſco, 
from its being frequently uſed for walls, alcoves, 
and other buildings in the open air. 

Painting in freſco is very ancient, having been 
practiſed in the earlieſt ages of Greece and Rome. 
It is chiefly performed on walls, and vaults, newly 
plaſtered with lime and ſand; but the plaſter is 
only to be laid, in proportion, as the painting goes 
on; no more being to be done at once than the 
painter can diſpatch in a day, while it dries. 

Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign 
is uſually made on paper, to be calked, and tranſ-- 
ferred to the wall, about half an hour after the: 
plaſter is applied. Die. 

Fu'rt.tixG. n. . [ from full, Lat. a fuller.) The 
art or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and p 
cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them 
ftronger, cloſer, and firmer; called alfo milling. 

Pliny atſures us, that one Nicias, the ſon of 
Hermias, was the firſt inventor. of the art of ful-. 
ling : and it appears by an inſcription quoted by 
Sir George Wheeler, in histravels through Greece, 
that this ſame Nicias was a governor in Greece in 
the time of the Romans. 10 ; 


| G. 
A'LENIC, Gatz'w1caL. adj. [from Gan. 
Is that manner of conſidering and treating 
diteaſes, founded on the principles of Galen, or 
introduced by Galen. Claud Galen was of Perga- 
mus in Aſia, the ſon of Nicon, a famous geome- 
trician and architect, and was a pupil of ty ron and 
Pelors, two able phyſicians. He was dorn under 
the emperor Adrian, in the yean of Chriſt, 131,. 
and firſt diſtinguiſhed kimſelf at Athens, then at 
\ lexandria, and laſtly at Rome; where he wrote 
great deal, and where he alſo died. 

He is ſaid to have compoſed two hundred 
rrextifes,. whereof there are one hundred and ſe- 
venty till extant. There have been twenty-three 
ſeveral editions of this author. The firſt is that of 
Venice, in folio, in the year 1525, but the beſt is 
that of Paris, in thirteen volumes in folio, Greek 
2nd Latin, publiſhed in 1639, This author, col. 
Ring and digeſting what the phyſicians before 
him had dene, and expl+ ning every thing accord- 
ing to the ſtricteſt Joctrine of the Peripatetics, ſet 
| phyfic on a new footing ; he introduced the doc- 
trine of che four elements; the r 

3 . 
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and their degrees; and the four humours or em-! Grnowmancy. nf. Cr ie, Lat.] A ſpedies] Others aſſigu a more illuſtrious origin to tha 

perameats. of divination performed by walking round or in a| name; and ſay, that the leaguers gave it the fe- J 
- Goleme is more frequently uſed as contradittin- | circle, Ditioiuiry.| formed, becauſe they were for keeping the crowu Th 
gnithed from chemical, In this ſenſe, Col nice! upon the head of the preſent line deſcended from | 
medicine, and Cuil ph mn y, are thoſe which 3 Hugh Capet ; whereas they were for giving it to zut 
proceed upon the eaſier preparations of herhs, &c. : the houſe of Guiſe, as detcended from Charles the ; 
by infunon, decoction, &c. and attain their ends, H. Great. ir 


and make their rem-dics efeRual, by the com- 


biniag and multiplying of ingredients: in oppoſi- 


tion to the chemical riedicings or pharmacy, which 

torture the m ei ia medica by fire, and draw their 

more intimate and remote virtues by elaborate pre- 
parstions; as calcination, digeſtion, fer menta- 
tion, &c. 

Medicine was wholly Gaia, till the time of 
Paracelſus. Geber indeed, aud after him Ray- 
wum Lully, Arnoldus de Villa Nova, and Paſil 
Valentme, made ſome attempts to apply chemiſ- 
try to medicine; eſpecially the laſt of them; but 
na great advance was made. Paracelſus, and after 
him Van Hclmont, altered the whole body of me- 
dicine; exploded Halm, and the peripatetic 
doctrine, and rendered medicine almoſt wholly 
chemical. . | | 

The late improvements in philoſophy have re- 
formed and retreived the Go/ nice medicine, which 
however has now little of Galen's in it. It is he- 
come all mechanical, and corpuſcular; inſtead of 
qualities and degrees, every thing is now reduced 
to mechanical atfections; to the ngures, bulks, 
gravities, &c. of the component particles, and to 
the great principle of attraction, Diez. 
" GENE t-MoOYLE. n./. A Spaniſh mule; a mule 
from a genet. | 

Another ſophiſt, but of lefs renown, 

Though longer obſervation of the moon, 

That underſtood the difference of her ſoils, 

And which produc'd the faireſt g -v, 

Hut for an unpaid weekly ſhillings penſion 

Had fin d for wit, and judgment, and invention. 

Bulle, I lepbant in the Moon. 

To GIR T. v. 4. Io pierce tiwough. 

Whom ſpiteful love, alas bath flaine, 

Through ge, with many a wounde. Auon. 
Gir. . /. The principal point in a law caſe. 
It was objected, that the plaintiff prevailed was 

not the git of the proceedings, but only a circum- 

ſtance. Burn's Feclefraflical Law. 

GoRrnaN-KNOT. n (. Cordicn-fkrot was a knot 
made in the leathers, or harneſs of Gordius, king 
of Phrygia, and father of Midas; ſo very intricate, 
that there was no finding where it began or 
ended. 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle 
had declared, that he Mould be miſter of Aſia. 
who could untie this knot. Alexinder having 
undertaken it, and fearing that if he ſhould not be 
able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill au- 
gary, and prove a check in the way of his con- 
gueſts, cut it afunder with biss word; and then, 
ſays Quintus Curt.us, either acc- mpliſhed the or a- 
cle or cluded it. But Ariiſtobulus gives a different 
account of this matter. 

Some will have the phraſe derived from Gor. 
das, why ticd the fatal knot; wthers from Gor- 
dun, a city in Plrygia, where the knot was 
made. Di ð. 

GULF. *./. Hm ge, Fr. gelſa, Italian.] A 
broad and cap cious hey, compretended between 
tun promotorich, and fornoctimes tak ing the name 
of a ſea, when it is very extenſive, but particu» 
lerly when it only communicates with the fey by 
mens of a ſtieiaiug; ſuch are the Euxine, or 
Black Seca, nth or wie called the gf of Conſtan- 
tinople; the Alriztic Se, cal ed alſo the gf of 
Venice; the dra, near Parbary;. ard tie 
golf of Long, m Fronce ; all theſe guif; are in 
the M-diterrang n: titre are befides the gulf of 
Meyicn, he ff St. Lawrence, and the gef of 

Mg han ia, which are in North America. There 
are alta the 1} of Feria, otherwiſe called the 
Red Sea, between Perfia and Arabia; the gulf of 
Bengal; ind the gut, of Coctin China, and Kamt- 
fehats?, u ar the countries of tne ſame name. 


FTARPOON. n. /. from har pon, French.) A 
ſpear or javelin, uſed to ſtrike the whales 
in the Greenland fiſhery. 

The harp:on, which is ſometimes called the har- 
pin-iron, is furniſhed with a long att, having at 
one end a broad and flat triangu'ar head ſharpened 
at bath edges, ſo as to penetrate the while with 
facility : to the hend of this weapon is faſtened a 
long cord, called the whale line, which lies ci e- 
fully coited in the boat, in ſuch a manner, as to 
run out without being interrupted or intangled. 
As ſoon 25 the boat has rowed within a competent 
diſtance of the while, the harpooner, liunche: 
his inſtrument, and the fiih, being wounded, im- 
mediately deſcends under the ice with amazing ra- 
piditv, carrying the þ21rpoin along with him, aud a 
conſiderable length of the line. Being ſoon ex- 
hauſted with fatigue and loſs of blood, he reaſ- 
cends, in order to breathe, where he preſently ex- 
pires, and floats upon the ſurface of the water. 
when they approach the carcaſe by drawing in the 
whale line. Falcoye: 

To HZRTTT TAT. v. c. [from heretick.} To 
term a heretick ; to cenſure as ſuch. 

It is poſſible that the noble queen of England, 
Anne, queen of Richard II. the ſiſter of Ceſar, 
may have the goſpel written in three languages 
Bohemian, German, aud Latin, and to hereticare. 
her on this account would be Luciferian folly. 

; Withfe. 

HrETrroOGt/Nousxyss. a. , ſ from hetero nei, | 

Oppoſiteneſs or diſſimilitude of nature; culimi- 
it ude of ſtyle, and bterogpenufſrcſs of ſentiment may 
ſufficiently ſhew that a work does not really be- 
long to the reputed author. Johnſon's Nrtrs on Shak. 

Hieyoca'MPUS. . ſ. It is fo called from irs 
a hr ſe, and zap, a caterpillar, from its reſembling 
a horſe in its head, and a caterpillar in the reſt of 
its body. A fmall ſea animal caught in the Medi- 
terranean, and eſteemed uſeful in medicine among 
the ancients, but at preſent not uſed. 

He hath a tubular, or pipelike ſnout, reſembling 
that of the &1ppocampus, or borſe-fifh. | 
rretu's Aſuſcum. 
Hoave bv k. . . A common inſtrument of 
muſic in Wales, conſiſting of a wooden pipe, with 
holes at ſtated diſtances, and a horn at each end: 
the one to collect the wind blown into it by the 
mouth, and the other to carry otf the ſounds, as 
modulated by the performer. 

From this inſtrument, the Engliſh air ſo called, 
probably derived its name ; the meaſure of this air 
1< triple time, with fix crotchets ina bar; four of 
which are to be beat with the hand down, and 
two up. 

Hu our. . ſ. An appellation given by way 
of contempt to the reformed or Proteſtant Calvi- 
nifts in France. | 

The name had its firſt riſe in 1560: but authors 
are not agreed as to the origin and occaſion there- 
of ; one of the two following ſeems to be the leaſt 
forced derivation. 

One of the gates of the city of Tours, is called 
the gate Fourgon, by corruption from fer lle. 
the late Hugon. This Hugon was once Count of 
Tours, according to Eginhardus, in his life of 
Charles the Great, and to ſome other hiſtorians. 
He was, it ſeems, a very wicked man, who by 
his Bercg and cruel temper made lumfelf dread- 
ul: ſo that after his death he was ſuppoſe to 
walk about iv the night time, beating all thoſe he 
met with: this tradition the judicious Thus hat 
not ſcrupled to mention in his hiſtory. Davila, 


and other hiſtorians pretend, that the nickname 
of bug mts was firſt given to the French Proteſ- 
tants, becauſe they uſed to mect in the night time 
in ſubterraneous vaults, near this gate of Hugon: 


Others again derive it from a French and faulty 
pronunciation of the German word, eidengſſen, ſig- 
nifying cn/edrarely and originally applied to that 
valiant part of the city of Geneva, which entered 
into an al tance with the Swiſs Cantons, in order 
to maintain their liberties azainſt the tyrannical 
attempts of Charles III. duke of Savoy. Theſe 
ennfederates were called Ligue, whence Hug «t- 
Nis, 

The perſecution which they underwent has 
ſcarcely its parallel in the hiſtory of religion ; 
though they obtained a peace from IIenry III. in 
1575, it was only of Mort continuance ; and their 
ſurferings mitigated by the famous edict of Nantes, 
grant d to them in 1593 by Henry IV, were again 
renewed, after the revocation of the edict, by 
Lewis XIV. in 1685. Dit, 


J. 


A'COBITE. . , In England, is a term of re- 

proach beftowed on ſuch perſons as diſallow of 

the revolution by King William, and ſtill aſſert the 

rights, and adhere to the intereſts of the abdicated 
king James, and his line. 

Imy'oss. v. u. To ſeek helter; to betake to 
concealment. 

A mighty elephant, from one of thoſe 
Two figliting armies, is at length broke looſo 
And with the deſperate horror of the fight 
Appears amaz'd, and in a dreadtul fright ! 

Look quickly ! left the only fight of us 
dhould cauſe the ſtartled creature to 19/5; 
| Butler's El:-phant in the Roo, 

Ixcara'ctTATION. n. . | from incapacitate, ] 
Lega! diſqualification. 

Good win who had committed the ſame Kind of 
crime eſcaped with iacap ait nion. 

John ſan's Life of Ailton. 

Ixc trix r. participiol adj. | from incipio, Lat. 
to begin.) Beginning; riſing; 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pours of incipient madnets, which from time to time 
cloud reaſon, without eclipſing it, require fo 
much nic-ty to exhibit, that Additon ſeems to have 
been deterred from profecuting his own deſign of 
filling up the original delineation of the character 
oi Sir Roger de Coverley. Life «f Addiſon. 

A bud, without any diſtinction, whether of 
flower or fruit, is a natural repreſentation of any 
thing icii nt or immature. =MNot-s to Shakeſpeare, 

ISCONSEQUEN TIALLY, adv. from inconſequent, ] 
Inconclutvely ; wanting juſt inference. 

His poem on the battle of Ramilies, an uniform 
maſs of ten lines, thirty-tive times repeated, in- 
nf j,Üiubuß and flightly connected, muſt weary 
both the ear and underſtanding. Life of Priar. 

I="v1cAt. adje | inmicis, Latin.] Unfriendly; 
uakinl; contrary; adverſe. Ainſworth, 

Ixsrav/crrtss. n. . from inſtruct.] A fe- 
male inſtructer; a governeſs. 

The Prince ſuipects no deficiency in her infruc- 
tr eſs, nor the i, in herſelf. Notes on bp. 

IxSU'saNCE. n. ſ. | from offuroncr, Fr.] A cer- 
tain contract,” by which an individual or company 
agrees to indemniſy whatever loſſes or damages 
may happen to a ſhip or cargo, during a voyage, 
provided they are not occafioned by default of the 
perſon inſured, For this agreement the latter pays 
a certain ſum imadxance, called the pramumn, which 
accordingly falls to the infurer, in caſe the ſhip 
arrives in a ſafe harbour; but if a ſhip is loft, the 
inſurer renders the ſtipulated ſum to the merchant. 

There are allo oftices and companies for the in- 
| {faranc&of houfes, goods; &. 1 


I Alton, and what ſeems to countenance this opinion is, that! IAXETLEVAN T. adj. | in and relati tut.] Not hav- 
5 Gange g rt. The act of fhiftins any boom tbey were firſt called by the name of bupzencts at ing reference to a ſubject; not relevant. Sec Rx- | 
fail! from one fe of the miſt ty the other. this city of Tours, LEVANT» $ + 1 
. ; + 1 41 221 144 
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IAN oT ON. a. [. [from 1, gen of rot, Lat.) 
The act of bedewing or ſprinkling. ailcy. 
 Ingu'MPENT. adj. [ irrumpen;, Lat.] Breaking 


"Fa 


ANCH, or Lavxcu. . ſ. A pealiar fort of 
L Jongboat uſed by moſt Europem nations, 
when tr ding in the Medite:rancan tea. 

La'xGREL. I. f. { mutrailles, Fr. A kind 

La/xcxacEt. of ſhot, formed of iclts, bars, 
nails, or other pieces of iron tied togther, and 
forming a ſort of cylinder, which correſpnds with 
the bore of the cannon, from which it i intended 
to be diſcharged. This is particularly dfgned to 
wound or carry away the maſts, or tcar the ſails 
and rigging of the adverſary. It 1s ſeldes uſed in 
royal ſhips, but often by privateers and nerchant- 
men. Falconer, 
Laripary Style. n. ſ. The ſtyle prope for mo- 
numental or other inſcriptions. 

This is a Kind of medium between veſe and 
proſe, the jejune and the brilliant are herequally 
to be avoided : Cicero has preſcribed the ruzs of it: 
Accedat ip tet oratio varia, veb ment, pleneſpiritus. 
Onnium ſcntenti rum gravitatey onmum vrborm porde- 
ribus, eft utendam. The lapidary /e, whih was 
lott with the ancient monuments, ha, ben re- 
trieved, at the beginning of this age, by Count 
Emanuel Teforo : it is now uſed various ways at 
the beginning of books; and even epiſtlededica- 
tory are compoſed in it, of which we haveno ex- 
ample among the ancients. Diet. 

Lirrras of MART. . . | kttres de rigiſulles, 
Fr.] Commiſſions granted by the lords of de Ad- 
miralty, or by the vice-admiral of any diſtat pro- 
vince, to the commander of a merchant aip or 
privateer to cruize againſt, and make pzes of, 
the enemy's ſhips and veſſels, either at ſe or in 
their harbours. 

LossTEx-Nizht, n. ſ. This word appers to be 
an arbitrary compound of Pope's, to enote a 
- Night of feaſting or revelling. 

Luxurious /»b/ter-nights, farewell 

For ſober ſtudious days ! 

And Burlington's delicious meal, 

For ſallads, tarts, and peaſe ! Pope. 

Luxs, Geoſp'l of St. n. ſ. A canonal book 
of the New Teſtament, written by Luke te Evan- 
geliſt, who was probaby an early Jewiſheliever, 
ſoon after the aſcenſion of Chritt, if non hearer 
of Chriſt and one of the ſeventy diſciph. Luke 
was by profeſſion a phyſician, and is ſupoſed to 
have died a natural death, in the eightiethor eigh- 
ty-fourth year of his age, about the yeanf 3 — 

O. g itt, 
y Lu'TrHtrav. . ſ. One of the ſect of ſoteſtants 
who profeſs Lutheraniſm, or adhere to de tenets 

and doctrines of Luther. 

The Lutherans of all proteſtants are ofe who 
differ leaſt from the Romiſh church, a they af- 
firm, that the body and blood of Chriſtre mate- 
rially preſent in the ſacrament of the Ird's ſup- 
ptr, though in an incomprehenſible mmer; and 
likewiſe repreſent ſome religious riteand inſti- 
tutions, as the uſe of images in churches he diſtin- 
viſhing veltments of the clergy, the pri te confet- 
ſion of fins, and many others, to be prer. lo- 
wards the cloſe of laſt century, the Lumen begun 
to entertain a greater liberality of ſentient, thin 
they had before adopted; though in any places 
they perſevered longer in ſevere aud Jpotic prin- 


ciples, than other proteſtant churches. N 
El. Hijſior y. 


M. 


AHOMETANISM, Mago ue ts, Me- 
no/MMEDISM, . ſ. The ihm of rei 
gon broached by Mabomet, and till aered to b. 
his followers. 
M::homet was born at Mecca, iArabia, i | 
he year of Chriſt 571, or 572, awd ban the pro- 


Were much th' ingenioufer feliuws. 


OHH 
a * 
pagation of his ſyſtem of impoſture to the people 
of Mecca, in the fortieth year of his age, which he 
was however oblized toabandonand ſettled at Me- 
dina on the r6th of Fuly, A. D. 622 ; here his 


party increaſed conſiderably, for in 629 he ſet out 
at the head of ten thouſand men, reduced Mecca, 


and extended his conqueſts with his reli zion through 


moſt parts of Arabia, and the remainias Arabs 
ſubmitted, and embraced his impoſture in 63r. 
The following year he died at Medina, in the 63d 
year of his age. Die. 

To MaTE'k1At. v. 2. To make; to form into 
matter. 

I believe that the whole frame of a beaſt doth 
periſh, and is left in the ſame Rate after death, as 
before it was matr17alled into liſe. Reſigis Medici, 

Mrrarrosts. . ſ. A word uſed by phyfical 
writers tu expreſs a change of one diſtemper into 
another, whether it be by & :dobe or dr idexis, as it 
is called; when the change is for the better, aud 
the morbid matter removes from a more noble tv 
an 1gnobler part; or by i, when the change 
is for the worſe, and the morbid matter removes 
from an ignoble to a more noble part. Diet. 

MisqQuo'raT1ON. . ,. [mis and guete.] Falſe 
or inaccurate quotation. 

On this note Mr. Edwards has been very laviſh 
of his pleaſantry, and indeed has juſtly cenſured 
the mi/quotation of ſtallworm for ſtallworth, which 
means ſtrong. Notes to Shakeſpeare. 

Mo's Es. . . A very flat broad boat ufed by 
merchant ſhips amongſt the Caribbee Iſlands, to 
bring hogſheads of ſugar off from the ſea beach to 
the ſbipping which are anchored in the roads. 

2 1oN-MAx. 2. f. [wii and man.] A 
puppet. 
de ignorant (that gueſs 
At all things by appearances) 
To ſee how art and nature ſtrive, 
Believe them really alive, 
And that they're very men, not things 
That move by puppet work and ſprings, 
When truly all their feats have been 
As well perform'd by 1motor-men, 
And the worſt drolls of punchinellos 


Batt. 

Mu'TULE. z. /. | mutlas. In architeRure, a 
kind of ſquare modilion in the Doric frieze. The 
chief difference between 4: ad modilion con- 
ſiſts in this: that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Doric order, and the latter in the Corinthian. 
The ue, in the Doric anſwer to the triglyphs 
which are under them; whence ſome make gate 
or drops to hang. Dia. 


* 


N. 


TAIADS. ». /. from ew or from we, Gr. 
N A fort of nymphs, or heathen divinities, 
ſuppoſed to preſide over fountains and rivers. 

Strabo, ſays the Naiads, were prieſteſſes of Bac- 
chus. 
Nr/ar ED. adj. from v d, Saxon. ] The ſitu- 
ation of a ſt. ip which is left aground n the heighth 
of a ſpring tide, fo that ſhe cannot be floated off 
till the return of the next ſpring-tide. Falconer. 

NEMINE CoxTRAvICENT E, Lat.] None con- 
tradicting it. A term chiefly uied in parhameat 
or any public aſſembly, when any matter is car- 
ried with the conſent of all the members. L. . 

NuTa'T1ON. a. .. [ratatic, Latin. Drowii- 
neſs ; heavinefs. 

What dulneis dropt among her ſons impr-{t 
Like motion, from one circle to the r ſt; 

o from the midmoſt the nutatinſproats 
Nound and more round, o'er ail the f-a of heads. 
: {'ape's [unciad, 


O. 

H-HON E. =. /. [eb- bone, alas, Iriſh.] An ex- 
clamation of toryw 

But by the way repeated his 25 / lan 


I his wild Iriſh, and chr2metic tones. 


REL 
[from omni, e, Latin. Al 
; efficient : oppe ſite to nult 


is contrary unto nothing, 
were made all things ; and ſo nothing 
became ſomething and onneity informed nullity 


ON REIT V. . . 
powertul ; all-ſecing 
lity. 

God being all things, 
out of which 


into an eftence. Religin Medicih 

OvEeRr-HasTILyY. adv. ever and haſtily. With 
too much haſte ; precipitately. 

Another error of thefe ſeus is, that as they 
knew not the deſigns of Chriſt, and how this me- 
lncholy ſcene would terminate, they judged 9: - 
bafiily concerning his behaviour, as it ſoon after 
appeared. Totin's Sermons, 

OzDixarr. . {. The eſtabliſhment of the per- 
fons employed by the goverament to take charge 
of the ſuips of war, which are laid up in the ' 3 
veral harbours adjacent to the royal dock-yards.. 
Theſe are principally compoſed of the warrant 
officers of the ſaid ſhips, as the gunner, boatſwain, 
3 purſer, cook, and their ſervants. There 
Is, :fides, a crew of labourers, who paſs from 
ſhip to ſhip occaſſonally, to pump, remove, or 
clean them when neceſlary. Falconer's Dies. 


P. 


A SANT. adj. [In Heraldry.] A term ap- 

plied to an animal in a ſhield, appearing to- 
walk leiſurely, or im the ordinary poſture of ter- 
rettrial animals. Thus we ſay he bears gun, two- 
lions Aa in pale. For moſt beats, except 
lions, they frequently uſe the word tripping, in- 
ſtead of paftant. Dia. 

To PEkSo/NALIZE. v. @. To repreſent; to de- 
ſcribe. 

Where by the nobleſt ſtretch of fancy, danger is 
perſonalized as ſerving in the rebel army, and ak- 
ing the eſtabliſhed government. Nb. Notrs to $h. 

Farce TAN. 4. . {from proceptor, Latin.] 

Precept ies were manors or eſtates of the Rnigbts 
Templars, where erecting ctmrches for the ſervice 
of God and convenient houſes, they placed for 
of their fraternity under the government of one of 
thoſe more eminent Templars, who had been by 
the grand maſter created prceceprores t:mpli to take 
care of the lands and rents in that place and neigh 
out hood, and ſo were only cells to the priacip 
houfe in London. Tamer notit, Man . 

To Pkeco'MPoSE. v. a. [pre and compſe.] To- 
compoſe before hand. ; 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and ſuch his- 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precempeſe his curſory ſermons: 

Life of Biſhep Wans, 

Prorg's50Rtat. adj. [from prof. for. } Of, or 
belonging to the office of a proſeſſor. 

The Trovadours of Provence defined the cha- 
ractariſtics of true love with all the parade of a 
Scotitt in his pr ofe//o-1al chair. ur tos. 

Puas ER u. /. An officer appointed by the lords 
of the adriralty to take charge of the proviſions-' 
of a ſhip of war, and to fee that they are carefully 
diſtribu ed to the oftcers and crew; according to 
the inftructions he has received from the com- 
mihioners of the navy. 


— 


R.. 
AISE @ Hg. v. a. A military term figni-- 
kying to yive over the attack of a place, 
and tu quit the works thrown up againtt it, and: 
the poſts taten about it. Bui 
Is done. In fight of theſe commanders 
Who neither fight, nor r the fie 
The foes of France march fafe thro” Flanders; 
Divide to Bruzetts, or to Leige. Prior. 
% Rake a /-ip. v. u. The act of cannonading a 
ſhip on the ftern or hend, fo as that the balls ſnall 
ſcour th- whole Yength of her decks. This is fre- 
quently called raking fore and aft, being the ſame 
with «hut is called enfiladarg by engineers. M. ist. 
RELEVaN T. ag, frd.ve, Tr. Material to; 


To 


Butler. - 


provduciver 


TOP 


productive of relief in a cauſe, or of proof lam | 


argument. 

RESURRECTION "men. u. ſ. Perſons employed 
by the young ſtudents in anatomy, to ſteal bodice; 
out of church yards. TON 

ReTrrtve. n.f, Recovery; extrication from 
a difficulty. 

This ſaid, th' aſſembly now was ſatisſy d 
As men are ſoon upon the biaſs'd fide z 
With great applauſe, receiv'd th admir'd diſpute, 
And grew more gay, and briſk, and reſolute, 
By having (right or wrong,) remov'd all doubt, 
Than if th* occaſion never had fall'n out; 
Reſolving to complete their narrative, 

And punQually inſert this ſtrange r-1ri-ve. Buller. 
ToRevs. v. a. To bereave, or deprive of. 
Wherewith a dart we ſaw, did Jight 

Right on her breaſt, and therewithal pale death 

Enthrilling it, to reve her of her breath. Suckville. 
Roux D beads. n. ſ. A term of reproach to the 

puritans and partiſans of Oliver Cromwell and the 

rump parliament, who, it is ſaid, made uſe of a 

bowl as a guide to trim their hair. Die. 

Row lbs. n. ſ. Thoſe parts of the gunwale, or 
upper edge of a boat's fide, whereon the oars reſt 
in the act of rowing. | 


8. 


A'LVAGE. ». ſ. Is a third part of the value of 
8 any thing recovered from the enemy, after 
having remained in his polleſſion twenty-four 
hours; or of any thing dragged up from the bottom 
of the ſea. It is paid by the firſt proprietors, to 
the perſons who have fo recovered it, or elſe may 
be detained legally by the latter. Mar. Dice. 

Sa'sse. n. ſ. In ſome of our ſtatutes denotes a 
kind of weir with flood gates, commonly uſed in 
navigable rivers, for the damming and loofir.g the 
ſtream of water, as occaſion requires, for the bet- 
ter paſſing of boats to and from places. Di. 

SH0ULDER-dabber, n. . {from /bould:+ and dab. 
One who ſtrikes the ſhoulder gently : a term for a- 
bailiff hamouroufly coined from the manner in 
which it is uſual to arreſt debtors, 

What's a fine houſe embelliſh'd to profuſior., 
Where /houlderedabbers are iu execution? 

Or whence its timorous tenant ſeldom ſallies, 
But apoyrehenſive of inſulting bailies? Swift. 

STorE keep r. u. . An officer in the royal dock- 
yards, inveſted with the charge of the principal 
naval ſtores; as the ſails, anchors, cordage, &c. 

Marine Dicr. 

STRAIT-MAiοα. n. ſ. ſtrait and wwaiflcoat.] A 
tight waiſtcoat with long ſleeves coming over the 
hands, having ſtr.ngs for binding them behind the 
back of the wearer ; theſe waiſtcoats are uſed in 
mad houſes for the management of lunatics when 
outrageous, Di. 

 Sv/pErRCARCGo. . An officer charged with the 
accounts of the cargo, and all ether commercial 
affairs in a merchant ſhip. Mar, Di@. 


ys 
EDIUM. . , [rediwm, Latin. ] Tediouſncſe; 


weariſomene's; 
As a vain and empty mind can never gige en- 
tert ainment to itlelf : ſo to avon the v of fo- 
litude and felf converſe, paities of pleal..re are 
again formed. Browne. 
To'?1arv. adj. | probably from Taz2», a place. 
This word occurs in a fragment of Butler, whe-e 
(appears to ſigniſy, that which marks the boun- 
caries of a place. 
No tp: y hedge of quickſct 
Was e er fo neatly cut, or thickſct. B ther. 
Txax>FERRAKLE. dj. { from tanifer.} That 
which may be transferred. . 


g 


Influenced or affected by the moon. 


Hud in him thole brave trarflunar y things 
That the firſt poets had. Dra 
with three of any ſuit marked on it. 

What fuol would trouble foitune more, 
When ſhe has been too kind before ; 
Or tempt her to take back again 
What ſhe had thrown away in vain 
By idly venturing her good graces, 
To be diſpos'd of by ames and aces, 
Or ſettling it in truſt to uſes 
Out of his pow'r on trays and deuces. 


TransLu'nanry, adj. [from tra: and luna, Lat.] | 
Next Marlowe bathed in theTheſpian ſpringes, 


Trav. 2. /. (tre, Italian; trois, Fr.] A card 


Butler. 


1 


218 
to keep it fom rowling out. 


ever in Drylen. 

Slaves to pay, 

What king decree the ſoldier muſt obey ; 
Wag'd agahſt foes, and when the wars are o'er, 
Fit only tcmaintain deſpotic pow'r ; 
Dangerous+to freedom, and defir'd alone 


V. 


neuces are ſupplied by another. 
VADE=MECUM. . . A Latin phraſe uſed 


is chiefly applied to ſome favourite book. 


health. 
Still idle, with a buſy air, 
Deep whimfies to contrive z 
The gayeſt voletudinarre, 


Moſt thinking rake alive. P 


penſity to vice. 


confirmed vi:2/'y makes me daily do worſe. 


Viexnz'TTE. . /. 


book. 
dated. 


moſt violent commotions of a ſtate. 


ſed in ſpirits. 


public. 
to reconcile. 


Not malleable; not capable of being ſpread 
beating; ſtubborn. 


thoughts. 


puniſh=d. 
Tink not alone under the ſunne 
Urguit to cauie the lover's paine. 


or cauſing pleaſure or delight. 
To VYe. v. n. [probably from evi, Fr.)] 
ſtrive to equal or outdo another. See T7 vic. 


ACA'TION, . /. In civil law, the time 
from the death of a biſhop or other ſpiritual 


perſon, till the bithoprick or other ſpiritual be- 
Bailey 


Englith to expreſs a thing that is very familiar, 
and which any one uſually carries about him; it 
Dit. 

VALETUDINAIRE. u. . | valctudinaire, Fr. vale- 
tuda, Lat.] A weakly perſon; one of intirm 


ope 
Vicio'siTyY. . . [from viciaus.] Strong pro- 


I find my growing judgment daily inſtucts me 
how to be better; but my untamed affections aud 


Religio. Medici. 
vignette, Fr.] An emble- 
matical or ornamental engraving, frequently in- 
troduced in the title page, for the decoration of a 


U'/SALARMED. aj. Not alarmed; not intimi- 


True genius unſeduced by the cabals, and an- 
al.rmed by the dangers of faction, detics or neg- 
lects thoſe events which deſtroy the peace of man- 
kind, and eften exerts its operations amidſt the 
artis. 
UxDPpEjt/cTED. adj. Net dejected; not depreſ- 


Fericles, aſhamed of this momentary weakneſs, 
beat his und j de mind to the detence of the Re- 
Gillies's Hiſt. of Greece. 
To U'x1+ ys v. a. | unificare, Lat.] To make one; 
Bailey. 
Uxma/ltitarrs. adj. [from vn and malleab/c.] 


Into this p em he ſeems to have collected all 
his powers; and after this he did not often bring 
upon his anyil ſuch ſtubborn and wnmalleabl. 
Life of Dryden. 
UN. ary. [un and guit.] Not. free; not un- 


H v Prems. 
Voiurrieic. adj. | rolprifiexs, Lat.] Making 
Bai 


Bailey. 


lawed, 
ſued in l. 


outlawed. 


11 
or muſuans. 


the ſurfae of the ſea. 


per ſon walks in a Rated time. 


travels na day. 
WEAHER=GAGE. . . [ 


Wunlstv. . . 


by the chmon people of Ireland and Scotland. 
2. Theiame of a ſmall carriage without a 
drawn bone horſe. 
W«!zxtD. adi. Wrinkled. 
Tis weak and <vriz/ed ſhrimp, 


cloſe in thethamber; or put up cloſe to the ſhot 
Din, 
To WAE. v.n. A term in Exchange-alley, 
ſignifying e who has not been able to pay his 
gaming detts, called his differences, on the Stock. 
Exchange, ind therefore abſents hin.telf from it. 
Wa'gotn Hired for wages. This word Dr. 
Johnſon tay, is obſolete; it is to be found how. 


By king's ho wiſh an arbitrary throne. Drydes, 

Waixy . ,. [from papan, Saxon, to quit or 
forſake. ] A woman forſaken of the law, or out- 
contemptuouſly refuſing to appear when 
She is not called an outlaw as a 
man is, heauſe women not being ſworn in leets 
to the Kiigy nor in courts as men are, cannot be 
Diez, 

W a1Tts. #. / [probably from guettas of getter, 
old Fr. d watch; or from waiting on magittrates 
at pomp! and proceſſions.] A Kind of muſick, 
Bailey, 

WaTR-SPOUT, . /. An extraordinary and 
dangeros meteor, conuſting of a large mats of 
water, olleeted into a ſort of column by the force 
of a wirlwind, and moved with rapidity along 
Mar. Ditt. 

Wavw1isER. . /. [from miy-weiſer, Ger. a 
way-dial] A movement like a watch for counting 
one's ſtos or paces, in order to Know how far a 


[ Withmathematicians.] An inſtrument fixed 
to the grat wheel of a chariot, to ſhew how far it 
Bailey. 

from pe den, Saxon ; 
and j ang Fr.] The advantage of one veſſel having 
the winwf another; being to windward. Dig. 


1. A pirit diſtilled from corn, much drank 


Shou ſtrike ſuch terrour. Sh. Henry VI, 


[4 


X. 


by 
two thiròsf whom are generally ſoldiers. 


— 


EBE, ». /. A three maſted veſſel, navi- 
gatein the Mediterranean Sea, and on the 
coaſts of pain, Portugal, and Barbary, They 
are generay armed as veſſels of war by the Al- 
gerines, munt from ſixteen to twenty-four can- 
non, and qry from three to four hundred meng 


* 


Ze 


rived from {wanc 


ley eto reel, igger, waggle, and ſaake.}—to ard 
To fro; in and wit; a line or motion that proceeds 
forward to point by a flanting angular pro- 


greflion fromde to fide. 


W. 


SG 


AD, or WWDDIN g. ». /. A ſtopple of pa- 
per, rope-yarn, or any other ſubſtance 
bored imo a gun upon the powder to keep it] | 


Round re embrio, much abortion lay, 
Much future e, and abdicated play; 
Nonſenſe prepitate, like running lead, 


All that on fy, frenzy could beget, 


| 


2288 1. ſ. probably the ſame as fi- 
feoag, therwiſe ſwag-/wag ; (which is de- 
„ Teutonick : to vacillate; 


That ſlip'd the cracks and aig-ααt of the head; 


Fruits of dullzat, and ſooterkins of wit. Dunciad, 


head, 


* 


— 


